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PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE SIXTY-FOURTH CONGRESS, 
FIRST SESSION. 


SENATE. 
Frmay, May 19, 1916. 
(Legislative day of Thursday, May 18, 1916.) 


The Senate reassembled at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration 
of the recess. 


TEXAS BICENTENNIAL AND PAN AMERICAN EXPOSITION. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, with the permission of the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE], I wish to ask unani- 
mous consent for the passage of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 
72) to provide for holding the Texas Bicentennial and Pan 
American Exposition at San Antonio in 1918. If it leads to any 
debate, I shall withdraw it. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. That may be done by unanimous 
consent without displacing the river and harbor bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution, which had 
been reported from the Committee on Industrial Expositions by 
Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey without amendment. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. There are certain amendments to be added. 
I send them to the desk. 

Mr. KENYON. I should like to make an inquiry of the Sena- 
tor from Texas. I understand the joint resolution does not 
carry an appropriation. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It carries no appropriation. 

Mr. SMOOT (to Mr. SHEPPARD). Has the Senator offered the 
amendments? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I have offered several amendments, among 
which are those suggested to me by the Senator from Utah. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendments will be stated. 

The amendments were, on page 1, line 6, to strike out “San 
Antonio” and insert “ Texas Bicentennial"; on page 1, line 7, 
strike out the word “ Bicentennial” and insert the words “and 
Pan American“; on page 2, line 2, strike out the word“ January ” 
and insert “ November”; on page 2, line 5, strike out the word 
“ respectfully ”; on page 2, line 6, strike out the words“ by proc- 
lamation, or in such manner as he may deem proper”; and on 
page 2, line 7, insert the words “ Spain and” between the word 
invite“ and the word “all,” so as to make the joint resolution 
read: 

Resolved, etc., That whenever it shall be shown to the satisfaction of 
the President of the United States that a suitable site has been selected 
and that adequate provision has been made for build 
that will enable the Texas Bicentennial and Pan American 
to inaugurate, carry forward, and hold an exposition at the ci 
Antonio, Tex., on or about the 1st day of November, 1918, to celebrate 
the two hundredth anniversary of the settlement of San Antonio, the 
President of the United States be, and he hereby is, authorized and 
requested to invite Spain and all the Pan American countries and nations 
to such proposed exposition, with a request that they participate therein. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, 
and the amendments were concurred in. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to ask the Senator from Texas 
if he desires the “ whereases ” to be inserted in the joint resolu- 
tion? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Not necessarily. 

Mr. SMOOT. They are not necessary, and I should like to 
have them go out. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Very well; let the preamble be stricken 
out. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the preamble is 
stricken out. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A joint resolution to 
provide for holding the Texas Bicentennial and Pan American 
Exposition in 1918.” 

RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATIONS, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 12193) making appropriations for 
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the construction, repair, and preservation of certain public 
works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will continue the 
reading of the bill. 

The SECRETARY. On page 22—— 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I think we should have a 
quorum here before we commence with the bill. I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Gallinger Myers Smith, Md. 
Bankhead Gore Nelson Smith, S. C. 
Beckham Gronna orris Smoot 
Brady Hardwick O'Gorman Sterling 
Catron Husting Oliver Swanson 
Chamberlain Johnson, S. Dak. Overman Thomas 
Chilton Jones Page Thompson 
Clarke, Ark Kenyon Ransdell Wadsworth 
Iberson La Follette Sheppard arren 
rtis , Tenn- herman Wiliams 
Dillingham Martin, Va. Simmons Works 
du Pont Martine, N. J. Smith, Ga. 


Mr. CHILTON. I wish to announce for the day that ile 
senior Senator from Indiana [Mr. Kern] and the junior Sena- 
tor from Indiana [Mr. TAgearr] are unavoidably absent, and 
also that my colleague [Mr. Gorr] is absent on account of ill- 
ness. 

Mr. CURTIS. I was requested to announce the absence of 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. BurtercH] on account of illness, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-seven Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. There is not a quorum present. The 
Secretary will call the roll of the absentees. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I move that the Sergeant at 
Arms be directed to notify the absentees to attend. Let the 
clerks at the desk furnish him with a list of the absentees. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sergeant at Arms will carry 
out the instructions of the Senate. 

The Secretary called the names of the absent Senators. 

Mr. LODGE, Mr. STONE, and Mr, HITCHCOCK entered 
the Chamber and answered to their names, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty Senators have answered to 
the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I move that further proceedings 
under the call be vacated. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, ever since I have been in the 
Senate the river and harbor bill has been a matter of contention 
and criticism. Last year a filibuster was resorted to in order 
to defeat its passage. At the present session the junior Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] has pointed out in a very able speech 
some of its weaknesses, defects, and vices. There is no doubt 
that the river and harbor bill has been a source of a great deal 
of unnecessary and inexcusable expenditure of public money. 
I think we all realize that fact. 

The remedy for all this, it seems to me, is perfectly simple, 
yet it has never been resorted to, and probably never will be. 
If the Congress of the United States should do its duty, it 
would take up each one of the items contained in this bill, 
determine it upon its merits, and enact or defeat it as the inter- 
est of the Government required. 

It has been very generally known that the river and harbor 
bill has been used for the purpose of aiding men to secure favor 
and votes at home. That is an evil that should be condemned 
by everybody, but nothing has been done so far to prevent it, 
and we have here again precisely the same old question that we 
have had ever since I have had any connection with the Senate 
and, I presume, for many years previously. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from California 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. WORKS. I yield. 
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Mr. REED;. The statement as just made by the Senator from 
California has been frequently made in the past, and I do not 
care to discuss it with the Senator or to interrupt him as to the 
question of Whether the river. and harbor. bills have not at some 
time in the past contained items which were put into those bills 
for the purpose of aiding some Member of Congress; but I call 
his attention to the fact that there are certain great proposi- 


tions which have been approved by the proper heads of depart- 
ments and have been adopted permanently. I want to ask him 


now if it is not a fact that, with the exception 

Mr. KENYON. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT.. The Senator from Iowa will state 
his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. KENYON. I desire to make a parliamentary inquiry, be- 
cause the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE] yesterday, when 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr Reen] was not present, I think, 
stated that he would object to any interruption of any of the 
speeches during the day. I am not myself raising any objection, 
but if. the Senator from California is going to lose the floor by 
submitting to an interruption, I thin 

“Mr. REED. I have not the slightest idea of taking the Sena- 
tor from California from the floor. I merely made a little pre- 
liminary statement, in order to make my question plain, and I 
was going simply to ask a question. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I am very glad to have the Sen- 
ator from Missouri ask any question which he desires to ask. 

Mr. REED. Now, to resume, is it not a fact that, with the 
exception of a: very few’ items, the present bill simply carries 
on those great projects which were approved by previous Con- 
gresses, and some of them approved by many previous: Con- 
gresses? Is not that the situation which confronts us to-day 
in the consideration of the present bill? 

Mr. WORKS. Undoubtedly. I think the Senator from Mis- 
souri was not present when I began what I have to say, in which 
I stated that the right thing to do in this matter was to test 
each one of these proposed appropriations upon its merits. I 
am not contending that there are not a great many items in the 
appropriations contained in the bill that ought to be made. I 
think we all realize that. 

Mr. REED. I. of course, did not object to that statement; I 
did not take any exception to it; but the language employed by 
the Senator from California, to the effect that such bills had 
been used for the purpose of aiding particular Members of 
Congress, seemed. to me to-imply that that charge could be 
justly brought against the pending bill; and I do not think 
that so fair a man as the Senator from California is- known 
to be would really want to have that statement, made in that 
way, to go to the country without the further statement which I 
have taken the liberty of making, that this bill almost entirely 
is confined to those various projects which have had the ap- 
Pproval of previous Congresses, the approval of the departments, 
and which have been adopted as a part of the settled policy of 
internal improvement. 

Mr. WORKS. Yes; I think that is undoubtedly true, Mr. 
President, but it is not at all true that a great many of these 
projects that have been long since adopted and have been car- 
ried on from time to time are now justified. This Congress 
ought to have the courage to put an end to those appropria- 
tions, no matter who has authorized them beforehand, if Con- 
gress’ believes that they are not just charges to be made 
against the Government. I do not believe that this Congress 
can’ justify itself in carrying on these continuous appropria- 
tions by reason of the simple fact that some other Congress in 
previous years has started us on that road; and I insist upon 
what I said in the beginning, I will say to the Senator from 
Missouri, that these different items of appropriation in this 
bill should be tested separately, and whatever of them are 
Just and right should be allowed, of course. There are many 
of them in this bill that are not only justfled and should, 
under the circumstances, be made, but there are others here 
that have been pointed out which I think are vicious and ought 
not to be allowed to remain in the bill. 

My broad statement that the rivers and harbors bill was 
used for the purpose of securing votes did not imply that there 
were not a great many of these appropriations which were 
Just and which should be made—and as to those there can be 
no fair criti¢ism—but, taken as a whole—and this has always 
been so—there are items in this bill which are undoubtedly 
used for the purpose of gaining favor or credit by Members 
of: Congress at home. We all know that, and there is no use 
trying to blink the fact. One of! the difficulties about pre- 
senting this matter fairly and receiving’ an honest vote upon 
it is that one Member who desires to get through his appro- 
priation, andlone that may be perfectly fair and just, hesitates 


to oppose an appropriation offered in the interest: of somebody 
else lest he lose the vote of that particular Member of Con- 
gress. That is one of the unfortunate features of legislation 
of this kind which I should like to see corrected. 

But, Mr. President, what are we going to substitute in place 
of this means of making appropriations? That is the important 
question to me, I remember when Senator Burton last year 
was discussing this subject I asked him the question whether 
he had anything to offer as a substitute for this means of 
making appropriations, and he admitted that he had not. A 
The Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon], who has given this 
matter the most careful and conscientious study, has, so far as 
I know—and I have heard a great part of his discussions of 
the question—offered no substitute for what we have already. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I simply want to say to the 
Senator that I have offered an amendment, and shall present 
it at the proper time, for a national waterway commission to 
handle the question. I hope the Senator will examine that 
amendment. 

Mr. WORKS. Very well. If I remember correctly; the Sen- 
ator criticized’ the method that is in vogue now of submitting 
these matters to a board of Army engineers for the reason that 
Members of Congress control the action of that board; that they 
went before it and discussed and presented these items, and that 
the influence that Members of Congress were able to bear upon 
the board made it inefficient and resulted in the recommenda- 
tion of appropriations that ought never to be made. If the 
Senator substitutes some other body, such as he suggests, the 
same condition will exist. Members of Congress are going to 
look after the appropriations for their own States and districts, 
whether the items go before a commission or not; and, after all, 
we have to come down to the one single and simple remedy, 
that is, to test these different items of appropriation upon their 
merits, and until we can do that no substitute can be devised 
that will get us out of this situation. 

Mr. President, I am not going to discuss the rivers and har- 
bors bill at any length. I want to talk: about something: else 
which has grown out of the discussion, particularly by the inter- 
esting address delivered by the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
THoMAS] yesterday. I have no doubt the Senator was greatly 
delighted to be able to expose the fact that very large appro- 
priations had been asked for by different Members of the Senate 
on this side of the Chamber. I can appreciate that fact. I 
think, perhaps, the Senator was a little bit unkind toward me 
because I had insisted in the beginning of this debate that we 
ought not to make it a political question. It is not a question 
of what. Democrats or Republicans have been doing with re- 
spect to it; it does not make any difference whether these ap- 
propriations which are offered come from the Democratic side 
or from the Republican side of the Chamber. The Senator from 
Iowa very justly commented upon the fact that the Democratic 
Party had declared in favor of greater economy and that it was 
not living up to that pledge; but such pledges have been made 
by both the political parties that have controlled the Senate in 
the past; and, after all, it does not make very much difference 
whether a man is a Democrat or a Republican if he wants an 
appropriation for his State or district. However, what the 
Senator has said with reference to appropriations for which I 
have asked has given me an opportunity, of which I am going 
to take advantage, with the consent of the Senate, to point out 
some of the things that I have sought to bring about in asking 
for these appropriations, and to call the attention of the Senate 
to some of the things that I think ought to be taken up and 
acted upon, and that without delay, in justice to Congress and 
the country. 

Now, let me take up a few of them and call the attention of 
the Senate to the appropriations for which I have asked and 
the objects: sought to be accomplished by them. The first of 
them is an appropriation of $18,000 to pay the salaries of three 
members of a commission. That is asked for in the bill intro- 
duced by me to take out of the hands of the Members of Congress 
the disagreeable duty, if it is a duty, of recommending and se- 
lecting. officers- and employees of the Government; in other 
words, to take out of the hands of Congress political patronage 
and all that belongs to it, Which, I think, is one of the greatest 
evils that afflicts this country and Congress to-day. 

The provisions of the bill, in a brief way, were that at the 
incoming of any elected President he should, at the beginning 
of his term, appoint a commission of three to receive the 
recommendations for appointment to office or appointment as 
employees of the Government, and determine, upon full hear- 
ing, who was the most meritorious of those submitted for any 
particular office, and select and report that person to the Presi- 
dent for his appointment. It is a singular thing to me that a 


Member of the Senate should object to a provision of that kind. 
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I should suppose that there was not a Member of this body 
who would not only be willing but glad to get rid of patronage 
and the burden that rests upon him of determining who shall be 
appointed to office from his State. 

The bill provided further that upon making this recommenda- 
tion to the President he might appoint or might not; and, if he 
was not satisfied with the selection, the matter was referred 
back to the commission to select some one else who should 
be satisfactory to the President. It was further provided 
that no Member of Congress and no member of the Cabinet 
should make any recommendations of anybody for appoint- 
ment to office or as employees of the Government in any 
position whatever, taking it absolutely out of the hands of 
the Congress of the United States to deal with this ques- 
tion of patronage and turning it over to a commission that 
would aid the President in determining just who should be 
appointed to office. It involves, as I have said, an appropria- 
tion of $18,000 for the purpose of paying the commission. A 
Democratic committee dealing with the question at the last 
session of Congress reported the bill adversely. I reintroduced 
it at the present session of Congress, but it has not been acted 
upon at all and probably will not be. 

The second appropriation asked for by me is $90,000 to pay 
the salaries of a tariff commission. That bill was offered at the 
lust session of Congress. At that time the Democratic Party 
was not in favor of a nonpartisan tariff commission and the 
bill received no attention whatever. Since that time there has 
been a change in sentiment on the part of the administration 
and of the Democratic Party, as I assume, and now they are 
attempting to bring about just what I attempted to do by the 
bill to which I have called attention. That was another of the 
appropriations of which the Senator complains. 

Then there is a proposed appropriation of $800,000 to provide 
n home for the Confederate veterans. It seemed to me that 
the time had come in the history of this country when, as a 
mutter of beneyolence and good will, Congress might very well 
extend this favor to the veterans of the Confederacy. Certainly 
there is nothing selfish about that proposed appropriation, It 
was intended principally as an act of good will toward the peo- 
ple of the South that would tend to remove any of the ill feeling 
that might still remain as between the two sections of the coun- 
try growing out of the Civil War. Much to my surprise, that 
bill has also died in committee. At least it has not been re- 
ported upon or received any attention, as far as I know. Some 
of the soldiers’ homes are now only partially occupied and soon 
they will not all be needed by the Federal veterans. It would 
be a commendable and a graceful thing to give them over to the 
few remaining Confederate veterans of the Civil War. 

Then I have asked for an appropriation of $400,000 to buy 
lands for an aviation school at San Diego, Cal. That was recom- 
mended by the Secretary of War, who wrote me a letter upon 
the subject approving action of that kind. The bill was intro- 
duced, but never was passed. In place of it provision was made 
for an examination of the whole question by a committee to be 
appointed by the Secretary of War, or officers to be appointed 
for that purpose, and that was done. What has finally been 
done about it I do not know. The bill was again introduced at 
this session. 

Then there was another small appropriation asked for of 
$10,000 for the purpose of putting up signposts in the deserts, 
where lives were sacrificed year after year by reason of the fact 
that persons passing over the deserts had lost their way and were 
unable to reach water. This bill simply provided for the estab- 
lishment of signposts and the discovery of springs along the 
way, and was a purely beneficent act for the purpose of protect- 
ing human lives. 

Then, Mr. President, I introduced a bill that has brought about 
some discussion lere—one providing for a constructive indus- 
trial reserve military force. That bill provided, in substance, for 
the setting aside by the Government of the United States of 
small tracts of land upon which persons who enlisted in this 
reserve force might find homes for themselves and their families. 
The appropriation was for the purpose of buying these lands. 
I insist, Mr. President, that that should have been done by this 
Congress, and I think it will be done later on. It was an appro- 
priation that has appealed to me very strongly as one means of 
providing for this Government a reserve force that could be used 
on occasions when it was necessary in time of war, if that should 
ever happen, and at the same time the men enlisted could be used 
ns a reserve force to work upon the public works of the Govern- 
ment and help settle the public lands of the country that are now 
vacant and unimproved and improve them to an extent that will 
be of vast benefit to the whole country. That appropriation in- 


volved the sum of $50,000,000, and was the largest of the entire 
number that has been commented upon, 
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Then I come to another that has appealed to me very strongly, 
but seems to have appealed to very few other Senators. That 
is the appropriation of $600,000 for the purchase of what is 
known as Snow Court, one of the worst slums in Washington, 
and to erect upon it model houses for the housing of the poor. I 
offered that measure as an amendment to one of the bills that 
was pending here in the Senate. I have taken occasion, as I 
said then, to investigate these conditions, and they are horrible 
to think about. What can be done in a case of that kind? Even 
Senators will not stop to listen to information as to what the 
conditions are. You can not secure their support, because they 
seem to be indifferent to those conditions; and the same condi- 
tion exists, so far as the people of the city of Washington are 
concerned. This city is filled up during the winter season in 
great part by the idle and profligate rich, who spend their time 
here without benefit to the city or the country, spending their 
surplus money in high society and extravagant living. One of 
these fine ladies, dressed in her silks and satins, could step into 
her $10,000 automobile in front of her $100,000 mansion on one 
of the great thoroughfares of this city and in three minutes 
drive into a section of this city that should shock her sensibil- 
ities and excite her sympathy for the people who are compelled 
to reside in those places. She is not a bad woman. She does not 
realize what those conditions are. She does not know anything 
about them. There are thousands of people right here in the 
city of Washington who have no knowledge of those conditions. 
I believe there are very few of the Senators of the United States 
who have looked into those conditions and know what they are. 

It seemed to me, Mr. President, that it is a solemn duty rest- 
ing upon the Congress of the United States, which has absolute 
control and jurisdiction over the District of Columbia, to see 
that these conditions are corrected. If Congress is not willing. 
to appropriate the money of the Government for that purpose, 
there are rich people in the city of Washington who should see 
to it themselyes that these conditions are removed. But there 
have been corporations organized here in the city, partly chari- 
table and partly for the purpose of making money, organized 
for the very purpose of doing what is contemplated by this pro- 
posed appropriation—constructing and building model sanitary 
buildings to be occupied by the poor people of the city. But 
what has been the result of it? One of these organizations has 
been able to make the full amount of profit that was allowed by 
the act organizing the company. Therefore it is not a matter 
of charity; it is a matter of making money, and still the slums 
remain practically untouched. Another effort was made to 
remedy this evil by an act that was passed in memory of a good 
and charitable woman, providing for the organization of an- 
other just such partly charitable and partly profit-making cor- 
poration for the purpose of doing in part what is sought by this 
appropriation. There have been some donations, if they may be 
so called, to that corporation. There is some hope that some- 
thing may be accomplished by it, but very little; and I am satis- 
fied that this thing will never be accomplished until it is taken 
hold of by the Government, brought to a direct issue, and the 
slum districts destroyed and comfortable sanitary homes pro- 
vided for the poor and unfortunate, to be supervised and kept 
sanitary by the Government. 

Then another of the appropriations commented upon by the 
Senator is one that was offered as an amendment to a bill 
pending to appropriate $100,000,000 for the purpose of pur- 
chasing the lands on Pennsylvania Avenue, to be occupied 
by Government buildings. As was explained at the time, 
that was an arbitrary amount that was fixed, and It was 
for the purpose of purchasing land for the use of the Gov- 
ernment, and an act of economy rather than the extravagant 
expenditure of money. 

Then there was a general bill offered, that was included in 
this estimate by the Senator from Colorado, of $10,000,000 for 
the purpose of purchasing and cleaning out all these slums in 
the city of Washington. This is just what should be done. The 
work should not be done by piecemeal. : 

Mr. President, there is just one in all this list that may be 
regarded as a selfish one of advantage to my own State, and 
that is an amendment that I have offered to the bill that is 
how pending carrying an appropriation of $1,080,000 for the 
construction of a diverting dam to protect the Los Angeles and 
Long Beach Harbors from filling up by the silt that comes down 
from the mountains. That appropriation was very thoroughly 
and carefully examined by the Board of Engineers and recom- 
mended by it. It has been presented to the Committee on Com- 
merce, and in that way has gone into the bill. 

Then, in addition to that, to make up the amount of these 
appropriations, I have offered a number of bills embodying 
claims against the Government. I hope the time has not come 
when a Senator should be criticized for attempting to Induce 
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the Government to pay its honest debts. One of those is quite 
a large appropriation of five hundred and twenty-six thousand 
and odd dollars for one of the Indian depredation claims, The 
others are small in amount. 

Then follows the list of pensions that have been applied for. 
Usually these pension bills have not been criticized by anyone, 
and a great many of them are offered that are rejected because 
the proof is not sufficient or the circumstances are not such as 
to warrant the granting of the pension. Six of these have 
already been granted. They make up the sum of $6,036. 

So these, Mr. President, are some of the appropriations that 
I have asked for, I have not said this about it in the way of 
apology for introducing these bills. I think they need no 
apology from me. I have not said what I have about it for 
the purpose of explaining these bills, with the object of justify- 
ing myself in introducing them in the Senate. I have only felt 
it proper to call them to the attention of the Senate because I 
think most of them should be taken up and dealt with by Con- 
gress and not hidden away in the committees. 

Mr. President, my continued service in the Senate of the 
United States will be very brief. My term of office will soon 
expire. I expect, when it does, to retire to the peace and quiet 
of private life. When I look back over the more than five 
years that I have rendered service here I sometimes wonder what 
I am here for and what I have accomplished that is of good to 
the country or to humanity. I have made a few speeches—not 
very good ones, I am willing to concede. Maybe they will be 
looked upon as a fair average of the speeches that are made in 
the United States Senate. Few people read them—especially 
Senators. Very few of the Members of the Senate have heard 
them. I have tried to say some helpful things. I have con- 
demned some of the evils that I think exist and should be 
remedied. But when any Senator looks back over the six years 
of his service he will, if he desires to accomplish anything of 
good, be sadly disappointed at the result. The fact that Sena- 
tors will not stop to listen to something that is intended for 
the benefit of the public makes it seem almost hopeless to at- 
tempt to accomplish anything in that direction. 

Under these conditions, Mr. President, I shall retire to pri- 
vate life with a great deal of satisfaction and relief. I have 
tried to do my part here. There is only one particular thing 
that I can look back to and say that I feel some pride in having 
accomplished at least that one thing for the help of others, I 
was partly instrumental in closing up something like 250 of 
the saloons in the District of Columbia and banishing them all 
from the residence districts of the city. But there are 300 of 
them yet open and sending out their poisons all over this city, 
and they probably will remain open until I have left the 
Senate. 

One of the things that has appealed to me as most unfortu- 
nate in the work that I have tried to do here is the fact that 
these very attempts that I have made in behalf of humanity, 
unselfish in their object, seeking to relieve the poor and un- 
fortunate who need our help more than anybody else, have 
seemed to receive the least attention from the lawmaking power 
of the Governnient. We discuss politics. We talk about money. 
We look after the selfish interests of our constituents at home. 
We all do that. There is almost no question that can come be- 
fore this body that does not, somehow or somewhere, involve 
politics or some selfish interest that is calculated to bias the 
minds of men dealing with public affairs. I am not saying this 
in criticism of the Senators with whom I have worked for the 
past five years and more. One of the things that I prize most 
of all in my work here is the association with the Members of 
this body, who have treated me with the utmost kindness and 
consideration at all times. So I have no criticism to make of 
them. It is the condition into which we have fallen—the fact 
that men are not considering these things that go for the bene- 
fit of humanity. They are thinking about the material things, 
about politics and the advancement of their own interests and 
the interests of their constituents in a material way; and these 
things that seem to me to be vastly more important in the in- 
terest of humanity are laid aside and forgotten. 

I think it will be seen that, in the main, these appropriations 
for which I have asked have been for the purpose of advancing 
the things that seem to me most important, and not for the 
purpose of aiding my constituents, except as they are a part of 
this great country of ours, and should be interested in these 
great moral questions that affect us all so closely. 

Now, Mr. President, I have wandered away from the subject. 
I must confess to the Senate that some of these things that I 
have advanced have come very close to my heart. I have been 
greatly disappointed that some of them have not attracted the 
attention and the help of Senators in carrying them out. That 

“is the way of things here. Nobody is particularly to blame or 


to be criticized respecting it, but I do wish Senators of the 
United States would think more about these great questions 
and that at some time some of these things that I have been 
talking about, especially those here in the Capital of the Nation, 
will be looked to and that at some time—not, perhaps, while I am 
here, but after I am gone—they will be corrected. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, yesterday the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. THomas] came to the relief of this bill. With one 
exception, as far as I know, no one else has undertaken to 
defend it. I have wondered during several days of this debate 
under the critical analysis of the bill that was made by the junior 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] why some of its defenders did 
not take the floor and justify the various appropriations con- 
tained in the bill; but yesterday the defense was made. It was 
not a direct defense, it is true. The Senator from Colorado 
did not even profess to defend the bill directly, but he con- 
tented himself with making a partisan attack upon those who 
are opposed to it. 

Personally I do not believe that the bill ought to be discussed 
on a partisan basis. As far as I am concerned, I do not believe 
any bill ought to be discussed here on a partisan basis. Such 
a basis is frequently artificial, made often for the purpose of 
concealing the real intent and aligning men on one side or the 
other, according to the partisan bias or prejudice that we all 
possess more or less, while the people and the country suffer for 
the want of good legislation or on account of bad legislation. 

Instead of defending the bill directly the Senator from Colo- 
rado called attention to various bills that have been introduced 
by Republican Senators asking for appropriations, and then said 
that people who live in glass houses must not throw stones. It 
is the province of the Senator from Colorado or any other Sena- 
tor to discuss the public record of any Member of this body, to 
take up all the bills that he has introduced, to show what they 
are, and comment on their extravagance if he believes them to be 
extravagant. That is perfectly legitimate; but, Mr. President, 
he ought to tell the whole truth and not stop at a part of it. To 
do as he did yesterday, taking a list of Senators, in the first 
place, it is not fair to divide them along political lines; but 
waiving that for the moment, to take up various Senators and 
then read the amounts contained in the various bills that they 
have introduced asking for the expenditure of public funds and 
then stop is, in my humble judgment, unfair, unjust, and unworthy 
of the Senator from Colorado. Coming fromsome sources, I would 
not think anything of it and would pay no attention to it, but 
coming from the Senator from Colorado, with his discriminating 
and analyzing mind, his judicial temperament, it seems to me 
that it can not be passed by unnoticed. 

Mr. President, when a witness goes into court and holds up 
his hand he swears to tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth; and there are men now serving in penitentiaries 
who have been convicted of perjury because they did not tell 
the whole truth and covered something up. The political boss 
and the political machine and the yellow newspapers seeking for 
sensation jump at the opportunity to tell a part of the truth 
about public men, The organized band that goes to rob a bank 
always places a sentinel on the outside to keep people off while 
the looters are inside cracking the safe, and the pedestrian who 
comes along the street with honest intent trying to do his duty 
is warned to stand back. 

While this bill, which, in my judgment, is a pork-barrel propo- 
sition, contains a great many items that ought to be excluded, 
that ought to be condemned, and that have no place in any bill 
that should be passed by Congress, is being put through, the 
Senator from Colorado goes down the street and says to men who 
are trying to make the bill better, who are trying to protect the 
Treasury of the United States, “Stand back; I will expose your 
record and show that you yourself are extravagant in trying to 
take the public money of the United States”; and then he shows 
the amounts contained in the various bills that have been intro- 
duced by Republican Senators where they asked either for an 
appropriation or an authorization of the expenditure of public 
funds. 


If he had been fair, as fair as he usually is, as fair as we have 
a right to expect him to be from his past work and his upright 
character, when he undertook to make that analysis and that 
comparison he would have gone into detail in every case suffi- 
ciently far to show what the amount was, what the appropria- 
tion asked for undertook to do, and then, if he thought it was 
5 condemned it in any parliamentary way that he 
saw fit. 

I can discuss some of the items included in the bills intro- 
duced by the Senator from California [Mr. Works]. I would 
not have discussed them if he had not already done so himself. 
He has explained them. The amount as shown in the RECORD, 
or as it will be shown in the Recorp I presume—the Senator 
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from Colorado has not yet published his speech, I am speaking 
of it entirely from memory—but the amount charged up against 
the Senator from California will be very large, running into 
the millions, and while we might disagree with the Senator 
from California as to whether any of these propositions which 
he has introduced in the shape of bills ought to become laws, 
no man can question his fidelity, his patriotism, or his honesty 
when he has asked for them. Personally I believe in a great many 
of them, and when I have had an opportunity for some of 
them at least I voted; and yet if the Senator from California 
were running for reelection this morning’s yellow Democratic 
journals in California would contain flaming headlines some- 
thing like this: The attempt of the Senator from California 
to rob the Treasury of the United States is exposed on the 
floor of the Senate by the Senator from Colorado.” 

Then they would have gone no further in holding the Senator 
from California up to ridicule before the people than the Sena- 
tor from Colorado went in what he said yesterday. They would 
have told part of the truth, not all. In other words, it would 
be getting into it a partisanship, it would excite the partisan 
newspaper, the partisan machine, the man who wanted to get 
some advantage of the Senator from California, and give him an 
opportunity and a text to scatter before the people a misrep- 
resentation. 

We all know, all of us, how those things occur. We all know 
how anxious men and newspapers and machines and political 
leaders in all parties are willing and ready to resort to a plan 
of that kind which will throw discredit upon the public official 
seeking the suffrages of his people. It is an illustration of 
partisanship and the unfair method that can be taken where 
such a record is made. 

Mr. President, what is the effect of it? When the bill comes 
before the Senate that a Member of the Senate believes to be 
wrong, he may be wrong himself, but he conscientiously be- 
lieves that the appropriations contained in it are, many of them, 
wicked, what is his duty? There is only one answer. But 
if he undertakes to expose it, if he undertakes to defend what 
he believes to be right in reference to it, he is going to be met 
with a proposition as an answer to it that as a matter of fact 
is no answer. “You yourself have been guilty of extrava- 
gance; you asked for fifty or sixty million dollars from the 
Treasury of the United States,” and then stop. That is a suffi- 
eient text for a partisan machine, for a partisan newspaper, 
or a partisan leader to carry the deception to the voters, and at 
least put the honest legislator on the defense and compel him 
to explain; and often, very often, Mr. President, it is that the 
man who has had to make the explanation does not have the 
money to follow up the deception, and it travels many miles 
and goes into thousands of places, because those who want to 
circulate such things in a political campaign are always pos- 
sessed of unlimited funds and means to do it. 

That is one of the things that often keeps honest men out of 
public life. Men do not want to subject themselves to such an 
unfair and unjust yet wicked criticism as that may be, and 
when it is made, feeling compelled to defend it, they exhaust 
the last dollar in making such defense when no defense ever. 
ought to have been required. 

Mr. President, I want to illustrate that. At the risk of criti- 
cism I am going to illustrate it by something that happened in 
my own life. I was a Member of the House of Representatives 
during a Republican administration when we passed the Panama 
Canal act. I believed then, as I do now, that there ought not 
to be an exemption to American ships passing through that 
canal, I am not going to discuss that question, but for argu- 
ment's sake you can assume that I am wrong if you want to. 
But I believe they should not be exempt. When that bill was 
before the House of Representatives I voted in favor of an 
amendment to the bill that provided that American ships 
should be compelled to pay toll the same as any other ships. 
The amendment was defeated. The bill went through the 
House, passed the Senate, and was signed by President Taft, 
and became a law. 

‘The Democratic platform, you remember, at Baltimore con- 
tained a provision in which they said they were in favor of 
free American ships; that there should be no toll on American 
ships going through the canal. The then candidate for Presi- 
deut, Mr, Wilson, made a speech in which he made particular 
reference to that plank to the farmers of New Jersey, com- 
mending it and favoring it. I am not criticizing him. He had 
a perfect right to do it. But the Democratic Party was suc- 
cessful on that record and thereby fairly bound to uphold the 
contention in their platform particularly approved by Mr. 
Wilson. 

Then President Wilson changed his mind, and after he 
changed his mind the Democratic Party changed its mind, and 


we passed a bill through Congress which provided that Ameri- 
can ships should pay toll, After the time that that bill passed 
the House in its original form I was elected to the Senate, and 
when I came to the Senate 1 supported that bill. I voted for 
the proposition then the same as I did in the House. During 
my campaign for the Senate 1 made a speech one evening 
in one of the towns in my State. Some man from the audience 
got up and asked me a question. The question was in regard 
to the free passage of American ships and whether I favored 
it. I told him I did not; that I had voted for an amendment 
providing for the payment of tolls by American ships. I said 
I voted for the proposition in the House of Representatives and 
still favored it. I discussed it somewhat briefly. 

There were in that town two newspapers, one of them a Re- 
publican paper and the other a Democratic paper. The Repub- 
lican paper was standing by President Taft and the action of 
the Republican Party as it existed in the House and in the 
Senate, and in the next issue criticized me for what I said 
rather bitterly. The Democratic paper also criticized me and 
called attention to the fact that nobody was in favor of charg- 
ing tolls but the railroads, and that I was a railroad candidate, 
and would be a railroad Senator if I was elected to the Senate 
of the United States. Then it said, “ The Democratic Party is 
on the other side of this proposition"; and it cited the plank 
of the Democratic Party. Then it said, “ President Wilson, the 
Democratic candidate, has made a speech in which he has 
affirmed that particular proposition in the Democratic platform, 
and Mr. Nonurs's opponent is standing on that platform. If he 
is elected, he will be opposed to charging tolls to American 
ships. Therefore we say to the voters it is a choice between a 
railroad Senator and one who stands for the people.” That 
was the substance of the editorial. So I was hit on both sides. 

I remember the Democratic editorial said one thing further. 
It said. There are a great many Republicans who are opposed 
to this railroad Senator because he has incurred the displeasure 
of some of the leaders of his party. All we have got to do is 
to stand together, in order to get a Democratic Senator, and 
at the same time defeat a railroad candidate.” 

Well, you all know what happened. In due time President 
Wilson delivered his message to Congress, in which he asked 
that we pass a law providing for a repeal of the free-of-tolls 
clause of that act, in effect compelling American ships to pay 
tolls the same as others; in other words, approving what was 
my position from the beginning. 

I might digress here to say that I know this Democratic editor 
well. He is one of the best men of his community. He is an 
able man; he is honorable; and in everything but politics you 
can trust him to the limit. His word is good and his note is 
good, but he would skin his own father if he were running on 
the Republican ticket. So when President Wilson came for- 
ward and took the other stand, what did this editor do? Why, 
he did as most of the Democrats of the Senate and of the House 
did; he flopped over just as quickly as the President did; and 
he had this kind of an editorial in his paper: He commented at 
considerable length on the in general, and then took it 
up in detail and-said, “ The President has strongly advocated the 
repeal of the free-of-tolls provision of the Panama Canal act,” 
and he added, “ Of course, everybody knows that that free-of- 
tolls plank, which went into the Baltimore platform, was never 
anything but a joke; that it got in there by manipulation; no- 
body knew anything about it; and nobody wants freedom of 
tolls except the Shipping Trust, and it can not be repealed too 
quickly.” 

Well, in due time it was repealed, as Senators know. Then 
there was another editorial in the newspaper which stated 
that “A tardy and recreant Congress had at last obeyed the 
mandate of the President, and had repealed the free-of-tolls 
provisions of the Panama Canal act, as it ought to have 
done long ago.” It further stated, “ We are glad to say that 
the Democratic Senator from Nebraska was with the Presi- 
dent on that proposition and voted for it,” and, as a sort of a 
postscript to the editorial, it said, “Mr. Norris also voted in 
that way; but he had already voted the same way in the House 
of Representatives, and he therefore was entitled to no credit 
for being right.“ [Laughter.] 

That is an illustration of the partisanship—rank partisan- 
ship—that is going to be given and has been given a great boost 
by the Senator from Colorado, when he said, “ Men who are 
fighting this bill, if they be Republicans, must desist, or I will 
expose to the country their record of extravagance.” 

Mr. President, I want to give just a little further illustration 
in regard to these things which have been alluded to, and I am 
going to refer to my own case. I do that, not because it is of 
any particular importance—for it is not—but because I should 
like to illustrate the point, and I can discuss my own case, of 
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course, without criticism and with perfect freedom, while I do 
not feel at liberty to discuss so freely the position of other 
Senators, 

The Senator from Colorado, in showing up my wonderful 
extravagance, stated that I had introduced bills providing for 
the appropriation or authorization of the expenditure of public 
money amounting to something over $17,000,000. I am speak- 
ing from memory, because, as I have said, the Senator has 
withheld his speech from the Recorp, and so I have not been 
able to read it. With that statement regarding me, the Sen- 
ator stopped, just as he did as to other Senators. Well, I want 
to take up just two bills that are included in my list. One 
was a bill providing for an authorization—not an appropria- 
tion, for it did not appropriate a dollar; but, of course, appro- 
priations would have come, but they would have been spread 
out over the length of time that it would take to construct the 
improvement for which the bill provided. It provided for the 
development of water power out here, west of the city of 
Washington, at Great Falls. There the Potomac River is rolling 
down over rocks and precipices every day, and has been during 
all the ages, with enough power going to waste to turn every 
wheel in the city of Washington, to pull every car, to light every 
home, and to furnish all the electrical power that all the citi- 
zens of this Capital City could utilize. To my mind, it is a 
sin; to my mind, we are not doing our duty when we do not 
provide for the development of that power. 

So I introduced a bill instructing the Secretary of War to 
take the necessary steps that would bring about this develop- 
ment. I did that in pursuance of an investigation which Con- 
gress had authorized by law, in which $20,000 of public funds 
were expended to make the investigation. It was one of the 
most complete investigations that has ever been made. I put 
in the bill the amount that the engineers of the Government 
said it would take. That was something over $15,000,000. 

Who is opposed to that bill? A great many good, honest men, 
because they do not understand it, and some when they do 
understand it. I criticize no man who opposes the bill. The 
Senator from Colorado would have had a right and would have 
been perfectly justifiable, if he thought that was extravagance, 
to say, “ One of those bills appropriates $15,000,000 to develop 
water power at Great Falls for the city of Washington and 
for the Government of the United States”; and then he could 
have used any language he saw fit that was parliamentary to 
condemn it and to show that it was unfair and that I was ex- 
travagant, but he did not čo so. 

Who is opposed to the bill? The bitterest opposition on earth 
that comes to legislation of that kind comes from the interests 
that are making money out of the people—the poor people of 
the city of Washington—in charging them exorbitant rates for 
electric light; and the effect of the attitude of the Senator from 
Colorado—and I know he does not intend to stand in that light— 
is to say to any man who dares stand between the people and 
this exorbitant expenditure, “ Stand back, sir, or I will expose 
your record of extravagance to the people of the United States 
and of your State.” The Potomac Electric Power Co, never 
counted the Senator from Colorado as one of its defenders; 
but, innocently, he has put himself in that class by saying, in 
effect, You who undertake to provide for the development of 
that power I am going to put on the defensive, at least in your 
own States, and give the newspapers of a yellow streak an 
opportunity to show how extravagant you are in the use of Goy- 
ernment funds.” 

Then there was another one of my bills containing an item, 
to which the Senator referred, of $2,000,000. When you add 
those two items together you have disposed of 99 per cent— 
more than that, probably—of the appropriations for which I 
have asked in the bills which I have introduced. That $2,000,000 
was proposed to be appropriated; and, again, it related to a 
question concerning which there were two sides. Any man has 
a right to take the other side, and the Senator from Colorado 
had a perfect right to say, This $2,000,000 is for the purpose 
of enabling the Federal Government to assist the States, par- 
ticularly the States of the West and the Southwest, in the care 
of indigent persons afflicted with tuberculosis”; and then he 
could have said, “ That is wrong; that is extravagant”; or he 
could have said anything else he desired; but that is what the 
bill provided for. 

Every year there go from all the Eastern and Northern States 
into Colorado, into California, into New Mexico, into Arizona, 
and perhaps into some other States, an army of men, women, 
and children afflicted with tuberculosis. A majority of them are 
poor. They are clinging to life, as all men and women do cling 


to life, grasping perhaps at a straw, willing to take any chance 
to save their lives; their fathers, their wives, their husbands, 
their sons, their brothers, their sisters sacrificing the last dollar 
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to carry the loved one into the State of Colorado, represented so 
ably on this floor by the Senator from that State, These afflicted 
people are often mistaken, It is often true that they are beyond 
the help of humanity; but they go out into these States and 
then become stranded. They are unable to secure admittance 
to the sanitariums; they do not have the money to secure proper 
treatment, and their cases have developed to such an extent 
that the climate, as beneficent and healthful as it is in some 
stages of that disease, is not able to save their lives. Hence, they 
drift into second-class boarding houses, 

Why, Senators, you ought to read the testimony before the 
committee of the men who have been working for years and 
years along these lines to realize the fact that thousands and- 
thousands of men have spent their last dollar to get into Colo- 
rado or California or New Mexico or Arizona, only to find when 
they get there that it is all too late. They do not have money 
enough to come back home to die; they do not have money 
enough to employ proper medical attendance; they do not haye 
money enough to enter the sanitoria—and sanitoria, however 
much they may be inclined in that direction, do not have the 
money to provide free treatment for these poor people, 

The bill to which I have referred provided that in cases of 
that kind, where the afflicted persons who had left their homes 
and gone into the Western States could not pay their way and 
could not provide for their own care, they should be cared for 
jointly by the State and by the General Government, each pay- 
ing one-half; and it appropriated $2,000,000 for that purpose. 

It seemed to me to be fair, although I may be wrong, that the 
remainder of the United States, sending this great army of 
persons afflicted with tuberculosis into the West and Southwest, 
ought to bear a portion of the expense involved. Not only that, 
but it seemed to me that it was an act of mercy that persons in 
the condition which I have described should be provided for in 
a proper and in a scientific way. I thought the bill had the 
necessary safeguards; in fact, it had the approval, and has the 
approval, of the Public Health Service of the United States and 
of the leading physicians of the United States who have devoted 
their lives to the study of tuberculosis. However, I may be 
wrong. A man can oppose that measure on the ground that it 
is not a proper use of public funds of the Federal Treasury ; 
he has a right to do that, and I criticize no man for doing that; 
but I contend that no man, if he wants to be fair with me, has 
the right to say, “ You live in your glass house; you are ex- 
travagant; you have asked the United States to pay out of its 
Treasury $2,000,000,” and then not say what it was proposed to 
appropriate the $2,000,000 for, thereby laying the foundation 
for some political machine or some yellow sheet in glowing 
terms or in striking cartoons to “ show me up” as just sneaking 
around the corner stealing $2,000,000 from the taxpayers of the 
country. 

Mr. President, as I remember, when the Senator from Colo- 
rado looked up the bills which had been introduced by the 
junior Senator from Iowa he found that that Senator had in- 
troduced but very few bills asking for appropriations and that 
the amount carried by them was comparatively insignificant, 
and yet it may be that before this bill is disposed of he may 
offer a substitute cutting the appropriation down one-half or 
one-third, or some other figure. If he shall do that, even then 
the measure will carry a large appropriation of public funds; 
but if the Senator from Iowa had introduced that kind of a sub- 
stitute before the speech of the Senator from Colorado, that 
Senator would have used that proposed amendment as an item 
to show the extravagance of the Senator from Iowa and his 
desire to get money out of the Public Treasury of the United 
States, when, as a matter of fact, if an analysis were made, it 
would be found that on its very face it was a saying instead of 
an expenditure of money. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Colorado referred only to 
Republican Members. It has been true that in the last 
session and in the session preceding, when the river and harbor 
bill was before the Senate, the amount was materially reduced 
on account of the activities of certain Republican Senators. 
In the last two sessions this opposition to the “ pork-barrel ” 
bill was led by the then Senator from Ohio, Mr. Burton, 
and now the fight is led by the junior Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
KENYON]; so that, as a matter of fact, it happens that the 
real opposition, the real fight which has been made against this 
extravagance comes from this side of the Chamber, and there- 
fore a Senator who wants to prevent opposition to this great 
measure and who would get it in such shape that there could 
be a partisan advantage taken of it, makes an attack, so far 
as extravagance is concerned, only on the Republicans. 

Just the other day the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Smrarons], while this bill was before the Senate, made a state- 
ment here—and it was true—that in the last two Congresses 
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the Democratic Party had passed river and harbor bills carry- 
ing less appropriations than the Republicans had before them. 
That is true. And I suppose that when this is over, if you carry 
on the partisanship as the Senator from Colorado has so well 
begun it, if the fight led by the junior Senator from Iowa 
results in economy, the campaign speakers and the yellow jour- 
nals of Democratic persuasion will go before the country and 
say: “Look at this! Here is a river and harbor bill that is 
50 per cent less than a river and harbor bill when the Re- 
publicans were in power.” They will not say anything about 
an attempt to hold back Republican opposition by citing things 
that might and will be used in a partisan way to injure the men 
who made the fight, the result of which they are going to claim 
credit for in the coming campaign. 

Why, Mr. President, if the Senator had been as unfair to 
the Democrats as he was to the Republicans, he would have 
found some astounding results. I have not examined the fig- 
ures; I do not intend to; but I venture the assertion that I 
can name three men on the Democratic side whose combined 
bills asking for authorizations and appropriations will amount 
to more than the total that was given yesterday by the Senator 
from Colorado as coming from the entire Republican side. 
But, Mr. President, it would not be a fair argument, it would 
not be justice, unless I went into the details and explained 
what the items were; and I concede then that a large part of 
it would vanish into thin air. It would be the same kind of 
an argument, however, that was made yesterday by the Sen- 
ator from Colorado. 

Instead of going out and warning Republicans to cease oppos- 
ing pork-barrel bills and appropriations, the Senator from 
Colorado ought to be here united with them, leading the fight, 
if necessary, to bring about a bill here that would agree even 
with the ideas of economy of the Senator himself. Instead of 
taking the position he does and warning Republicans not to 
prevent this loot, he ought to raise his voice with them, or 
raise his voice and they would be glad to follow him, in an 
attack upon this bill, which I believe to be unjust and unfair. 
He ought to help the men who are protesting instead of trying 
to scare them away from the fight. 

Mr. President, from the very beginning of time civilization 
has advanced because men had the courage to expose what was 
wrong. But you just undertake, under the political conditions 
that exist in this country, to expose what is wrong and you will 
find that political bosses and machines will search your life 
back to the time when you left the cradle; and whenever they 
find anything that is wrong—and when you are hunting for 
something wrong you can always find it—they will expose it. 
They will not tell what the real objection to you is, but they will 
unearth something; and if they tell all the truth, and that will 
not answer, then they will tell half the truth and put you on 
the defensive. 

We would be in a condition of barbarism to-day if it were not 
for the men who through history have dared to face criticism, 
to face condemnation in exposing wrong. The man who has 
it presented to him as we do here, or if he believes it is presented 
to him—I want to put it in that way—and does not expose it, 
is not doing his duty to himself, to his God, or to his country. 
„To sin by silence when we should protest makes cowards out 
of men. The world has climbed on protest. If no voice had 
been raised against ignorance and lust, superstition yet would 
rule the law, and guillotines decide our least disputes. The 
few who dare must speak, and speak again, to right the wrongs 
of many.” 

I say this, Mr. President, without any criticism upon any 
man’s action. He can take the course even that the Senator 
from Colorado has taken if he wants to. As I said at the begin- 
ning, if many men I know had taken that position I would only 
have laughed at it and said nothing. But when I saw the 
Senator from Colorado take it—a man in whose patriotism and 
whose wisdom and whose judgment and whose fairness I had 
almost unlimited faith—it seemed to me that I could not, in 
justice to my own conscience, permit it to pass unnoticed. 

‘Men may favor every item in this bill if they want to, and I 
will not condemn them. I myself can not see how all of the items 
can be defended. It may be due to my ignorance, my lack of 
wisdom and lack of ability; but as far as my wisdom does go, 
I am going to follow it. And so, I think, those over here and over 
there who are opposed to this bill are going to do likewise, re- 
gardless of the unfair or unjust criticisms that may be made by 
any man or any set of men. 


I am not opposed, Mr. President, to large appropriations. I 
am not opposed to river and harbor development. On the other 
hand, I am in favor of that kind of development; and I want to 
go just as far as honesty and good judgment will bid us go, 


regardless of what it costs. But I am just as anxious to prevent 
the use of Federal funds for the unjust development of localities 
as I am anxious to have good things accomplished if they can be 
accomplished with benefit to the people. 

I believe the bill is wrong in its method. As long as we pursue 
this way of legislating for rivers and harbors we will always 
have, I believe, a pork-barrel proposition. I anticipate—in fact, 
I know—that the junior Senator from Iowa will have some 
remedies to suggest and offer. Personally, I believe Congress is 
not prepared or equipped to say whether there should be $40,000 
or $10,000 or nothing expended on some creek in Florida or New 
Jersey or North Carolina or elsewhere. We ought to have, I 
believe, a nonpartisan permanent board of experts that would 
carry out a system of development the outlines of which Congress 
could very appropriately provide for. 

There are in this bill items in regard to little creeks and little 
bayous that have been in the river and harbor bills for 10 or 15 
years and are still uncompleted. No man would do that way 
with his own business or with his own property. If a certain 
river and its tributaries, for instance, ought to be developed, 
and can be developed for the improvement of navigation, it 
ought to be taken as a whole, and ought to be developed as 
speedily as possible, as speedily as economy and good judgment 
could provide and advance the work. Instead of that, we appro- 
priate a few thousand dollars this year in a hundred or a hun- 
dred and fifty different localities, knowing that next year we 
are going to do the same, and next year the same, and so on, 
with the intent of completing the work in perhaps ten or a dozen 
years. It is not systematic; it is not economy. In the first place, 
an unbiased judgment would cut out hundreds of them entirely, 
and then would develop them as a system; and Congress ought 
to appropriate the money so that that can be carried on to 
advantage. 

There would be no opposition, in my humble judgment, here or 
elsewhere, to a proper and honest system of development of our 
rivers and harbors, and there would be no particular criticism 
as to the amount if it could be justified. But this haphazard 
way, while it always gets votes in Congress and gets local sup- 
port in the various localities where. the money is expended, 
brings no return to the taxpayers of the United States. 

It seems to me that not only ought we to defeat this bill but 
we ought to defeat the system. There might often be cases, 
probably, where it would be a close question as to whether or 
not a development ought to take place. I would not pretend 
to offer my judgment, at least, unless I had opportunities to 
make a close inspection and a complete investigation, and had 
the necessary qualifications of a technical nature to do that in- 
telligently. So that I am willing to abide by the judgment of 
intelligent, honest men if a system is provided for, and, as far 
as I am concerned, give them the money to go ahead with the 
development. 

There are a great many things we ought to do. There is not 
much use in developing harbors and rivers unless we make 
by law some provision that will prevent the railroads from put- 
ting out of business the men who go into the navigation business 
on the rivers and the lakes. It seems to me that that could be 
easily done. We ought to provide also that they should not 
be allowed to monopolize the harbors of the country. That, I 
think, could be easily done. Then we ought to provide by law 
for some tribunal within whose power and whose judgment it 
would be to investigate, and after investigation, if they thought 
the project was worthy of development, to develop it, and then 
have money enough to do it systematically, as a business man 
would do it in his own business. That kind of river and harbor 
improvement I would welcome. 

We have been just as far from it as we possibly could be. It 
seems to me that it is unworthy of Congress year after year 
to sink the public funds of the taxpayers of this country in 
dry creeks and mudholes where never, under any conceivable 
conditions, will there be any navigation. This bill is full of 
such propositions. I expect later on to offer some amendments. 
I have not had time to give the matter the attention that other 
Senators have given it, particularly the junior Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. Kenyon], in whose judgment I have great confidence 
efter he has had an opportunity to make and has made an 
investigation of any proposition. But he is not trying to pre- 
vent river and harbor development. He is not trying to pre- 
vent the legitimate development of the internal resources of 
our country. He is not objecting to large appropriations, if 
he knows they are going to be used for legitimate and honest 
purposes. But he and those who are his lieutenants, with whom 
he advises and who follow him mostly in this fight, are not 
going to be diverted from the course that they believe to be 
right simply because somebody says, “We are going to expose 
your extravagant record to the people of the country.” 
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Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I shall detain the Senate but a 
moment in again referring to some features of my discussion 
of yesterday. I do not know that I should do so, however, for 
I am not entirely sure of the standpoint to which any criticism 
or refutation of mine might be directed. 

Some of my Republican associates, and particularly the 
junior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren], expressed their 
thanks and gratification that I had drawy attention to the bills 
calling for appropriations by Republican Senators. -Among 
other things, the Senator from Wyoming expressed a sense of 
duty only partly performed in that he had introduced so few of 
them. Other Senators—not, perhaps, so candidly, but in- 
directiy—have expressed some amusement and offered friendly 
suggestions with regard to some of the bills included in the list 
to which I had the honor of calling the attention of the Senate 
yesterday. 

I shall not attempt, Mr. President, to reiterate the purpose 
for which I caused the tabulation to be made, for I have here- 
tofore stated and restated what that purpose was. The Sena- 
tor from California [Mr. Worxs] this morning expressed regret, 
and yery properly so, that the matter to which these tabulations 
referred should have been considered as a political subject. If 
there is any partisanship in the performance, it did not have 
its origin with me, because if it be partisan or political, then 
surely the many eriticisms and reminders concerning our ex- 
penditures which have proceeded from the other side of the 
Chamber and which prompted me to do that which I have done 
must have been inspired by a political or a partisan purpose, 
and if that be true then my rejoinder, if it is at all tinctured 
with partisanship, is due to the attitude of those who provoked 
the discussion, 

I regret very much, Mr. President, that anything which I 
have done has caused any pain or given rise to any feeling on 
the part of the junior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris]. 
He is evidently much concerned because of the inclusion in my 
list of certain bills which he introduced, and because of the 
political use which he thinks can be made of the list by what 
he calls politicians and yellow journals, 

If it be true, Mr. President, that the political fortunes of a 
Member of this body can be injured or minimized by such a 
statement as I have submitted to the Senate, then the evil, if 
it be an evil, and I have not declared it to be one, of introducing 
bills for these appropriations is more far-reaching and deadly 
than I supposed. b 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Husrixd in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Colorado yield to the Senator from Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr. THOMAS. In just a moment. I gather that if it be so 
the abundant material which I have been informed can be pro- 
vided by this side of the Chamber and in the same direction 
will be promptly and frequently utilized in the next five or six 
months and for the purpose to which the Senator referred, 

I yield to the Senator from California, 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I should not want the Senator 
from Colorado to think that I was induced to say what I did 
about this matter out of any sense of injury on my part or any 
sense of pain or any feeling that the Senator from Colorado had 
been or intended to be unjust to me. I think the kindly and 
generous disposition of the Senator from Colorado would pre- 
vent him from doing anything unjust or malicious. As I have 
said, it gave me an opportunity to express some views respecting 
these appropriations that I was glad to take advantage of. 
That was about all. Iwas not thinking about myself, politically 
or otherwise. What might have been said by the Senator from 
Colorado, that is for the Senator. I have no feeling of resent- 
ment myself at anything he has said on the subject as it relates 
to me.’ 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the few reflections which I 
have just uttered were based entirely upon the comments and 
the evident feeling exhibited by the junior Senator from Ne- 
braska. Let me assure the Senator from California that I 
listened with a great deal of interest and pleasure and with 
sadness as well to remarks submitted to the Senate by him this 
morning. I have never even in thought attributed to any action 
of the Senator from California the notion of extravagance or 
improper motive, either as to political conviction or as to public 
expenditure. I know no man in this body who has been a Mem- 
ber of it during the short period of my service for whose con- 
victions, candor, uprightness of purpose, and spotless integrity 
I have a greater regard. 

It was with infinite sadness, Mr. President, that I heard the 
announcement by the Senator that he did not intend to seek a 
return to this body. When he leaves the Senate of the United 
States his retirement will be a distinct loss not only to this body 


but to the United States of America. He has been an agency 
here for good, for uprightness of purpose, for riveting attention 
upon those sinister and fundamental social and political condi- 
tions which, if not corrected, must sooner or later lead to na- 


tional disaster. He has done his work here and done it well, 
and the people, when he retires, will follow him in his retire- 
ment with their constant and never-failing gratitude. 

So, Mr. President, I could not under any circumstances have 
taken even seeming exception to anything which the Senator 
from California said this morning nor do I take very serious 
exception to those criticisms which the Senator from Nebraska 
nns just submitted for cur consideration. 

I regret extremely that he should feel so sensitive upon this 
subject and the more so that in the proceedings of yesterday 
I seem to have lowered myself somewhat in his personal estima- 
tion. But I regard what I did as entirely fair, as entirely 
legitimate, and as entirely appropriate under the circumstances. 
Nothing which the Senator has so far said convinces me even 
in the slightest degree to the contrary. Hence while regretting 
that the Senator has taken the subject so seriously I see 
pas that occurred which needs further comment or elabo- 
ration, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment of the 
committee will be stated. 

The Secrerany. On page 24, after line 5, insert: 

Sabine-Neches Canal, Tex.: Continuing improvement, $70,000: Pro- 
vided, That so much of this amount as may be necessary may be ex- 
pended for making a cut-off at Smiths Bluff, on Neches River. 

Mr. KENYON. I think that amendment was given no con- 
sideration by the committee and before voting on it I should 
like to know what the circumstances are in regard to it. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. The Senator from Texas is not 
in his seat at this moment, but I call the attention of the 
Senator from Iowa to the fact that we agreed to take up the 
East River item at this time. I ask that the amendment just 
read be passed over and that we proceed to the consideration of 
the amendment to strike out, which appears on the top of page 
6 of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none and the item will be passed over. The amendment 
at the top of page 6 will be stated. 

The Secretary, At the top of page 6 strike out from line 1 
to line 15 in the following words: 

East River, N. Y.: For improvement with a view to providing a 
channel 85 feet d from deep water in New York Harbor to the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard in accordance with so much of the report pub- 
lished In House Document No. 188, Sixty-third Congress, first session, 
as applies to the channel west of the navy yard, $200,000: Provided, 
That the Secretary of War may enter into a contract or contracts for 
such materials and work as may be necessary to prosecute the sald 
project, to be pald for as appropriations may from time to time be 
made by law, not to exceed in the agerceate $500,000, exclusive of the 
amount herein and heretofore appropr ted: Provided further, That 
nothing herein contained shall be construed as adopting the said 
project beyond the work to the extent and in the manner specificd. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, not for the purpose of dis- 
cussing this amendment, but just at this point I should like to 
take a few minutes to present to the Senate the matters which 
have already been passed which affect particularly those items 
relative to Florida mentioned in the bill. The Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] challenged some explanation regarding cer- 
tain of those items, and the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Norris] indicated this morning that no explanations were forth- 
coming and there had been no presentation of the reasons 
justifying some of the improvements which have been objected 
to. For that reason I should like to have the indulgence of the 
Senate for a very few minutes in order to place in the RECORD 
the facts regarding the few projects located in Florida that were 
mentioned by the Senator from Iowa as not being satisfactory 
to him. 

One of those projects was the Choctawhatchee River. The 
facts regarding that river are that it is in length about 200 
miles. The section now under improvement extends from New- 
ton, Ala., downstream 140 miles to the mouth. It is quite a 
considerable river. The pending bill provides for the main- 
tenance of a navigable channel at low water from the mouth to 
Newton, Ala., including Cypress Top Outlet. 

The river and harbor act of July 5, 1884, provided for the 
project. There was another act, the act of June 18, 1902, which 
added the improvement of Cypress Top Outlet, one of the mouths 
of the stream, but no provision was made for maintenance in 
either of these acts, 

The present appropriation provided in this bill is to cover the 
operations for the next year, and the work will consist of main- 
tenance by dredging and snagging and some construction work 
and making surveys where necessary. 

“The funds now available,” the report of the committee 
shows, and that is based on the report of the Chief of Engineers 
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of 1915, “ will be expended by March 31, 1916.“ It is proposed 
to expend the funds requested for maintenance work as follows: 
Operating snag boats for one year, $30,000. 

The original project has been completed. The river is in good 
condition, the reports show, from the mouth 274 miles to the 
mouth of Holmes River, and from that point to Geneva, 96 miles 
above the mouth, the worst obstructions have been removed, 
but the river is yet in a bad condition, 

The effect of the improvement on freight rates was beneficial 
as long as the improvement was maintained in good condition. 
At present, in connection with the Holmes River, it affords 
transportation to a large section of Florida that is without other 
means. Its restoration to a good condition will probably result 
in lowering the freight rates by rail to Geneva. 

There has been, as the Senator from Iowa, I think, mentioned, 
some decrease of commerce in the last year, but the report 
shows that the reason for that was the temporary cessation of 
naval stores and the lumber industry. It may be stated that 
the effect of the European war was decidedly injurious to the 
naval stores and lumber industries, especially naval stores. 
Nearly two-thirds, perhaps four-fifths, of the naval stores were 
disposed of in foreign countries. Germany was a large buyer, 
and other countries involved in the war afforded a demand for 
naval stores. That industry, of course, suffered in consequence 
of the discontinuance of transportation and the loss of shipping 
facilities as well as the market. It is gradually coming back, 
The demand has increased and the price of naval stores has 
gone to a point where operators are able to continue the indus- 
try. All that commerce will come back to the river. 

At present the commerce consists principally of naval stores, 
general merchandise, cotton, fertilizers, provisions, and hard- 
ware, and it amounted in 1912 in value to $1,732,000. 

I submit, Mr. President, that heretofore no provision having 
been made for maintenance in the prosecution of the improve- 
ment the estimate of $30,000 for maintenance and for work on 
this river, as indicated in the report, for a distance of 140 miles 
is not an excessive amount to expend. It is a stream that, as 
the report shows, affords the transportation means of getting to 
markets for a large section of the State which has no railroad 
lines or any other means of transportation. 

Tt will be noted that there is no large sum to be expended here 
in further improvement on the river. This is an estimate for 
maintenance work. This would put it in a condition where it 
can be of additional use and benefit, especially that portion of 
the river which has been neglected, because the other bills have 
carried no appropriation for maintenance in the past. 

The Withlacoochee River is mentioned on page 170 of the 
committee report. The project there is about 85 per cent com- 
pleted. The item in the bill is for maintenance, not for any ad- 
ditional work nor any new work nor any further improvement. 
It is for the operation of the dredge Sarasota, “ for maintenance, 
$5,000." There is a river on which private individuals, the 
Dunnellon Phosphate Co., spent $200,000 of its own money. The 
incomplete improvement of the upper river from Port Inglis 
north does not affect commerce to any great advantage, be- 
cause it is incomplete. but on the river from Dunnellon to the 
Gulf phosphate has moved in enormous quantities in the past, 
and that has been one of the chief articles of commerce. That 
portion of the river is the portion upon which private enterprise 
spent $200,000, and the report states to what extent the improve- 
ment from Port Inglis to the Gulf, partly by Federal and partly 
by private funds, reduced freight rates. Port Inglis is between 
Dunnellon and the Gulf, just within the river entrance. The 
report says: 

The improvement from Port Ingiis to the Gulf, partly by Federal and 
partly by private funds, reduced freight rates on phosphate from this 
territory fully 50 per cent and has opened an outlet for a large tonnage 
in this commodity. 

Mr. NORRIS. What is the name of the private company 
that spent $200,000? 

Mr. FLETCHER, The Dunnellon Phosphate Co. 

Mr. NORRIS. What is their business? 

Mr. FLETCHER. The mining and shipping of phosphate. 

Mr. NORRIS. They are shipping phosphate out? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Out of this river. Of course there are 
other articles of commerce moving on the river, 


Mr. NORRIS. What other commerce is there on that river? 

Mr. FLETCHER, The water-borne commerce on the river 
amounted in 1914 to 95,778 tons, valued at $832,045, of which 
amount 3,700 tons, chiefly citrus fruits and cypress blocks, 
were carried on the river, and the remainder, consisting of 
fish and oysters, groceries, iron pyrites, lumber, and phosphate 
rock, was handled between Port Inglis and the mouth. 

Mr. NORRIS. Where is that phosphate rock shipped to? 


Mr. FLETCHER. The phosphate rock has been shipped to 
foreign markets; largely to Germany. 

Mr. NORRIS. Must it be reloaded after it is shipped? 

Mr. FLETCHER. No; the depth of water is sufficient at 
Port Inglis to accommodate the yessels which load there and 
take the phosphate abroad. 

Mr. NORRIS. Do the people who have paid this money own 
the territory where the phosphate rock is located? 

Mr, FLETCHER. They own the mines and the Iand upon 
which the rock is mined, I take it. 

Mr. NORRIS. I suppose their expenditure was made be- 
cause in their judgment it was a good business proposition 
and would be of financial assistance to them? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Undoubtedly it did help them, but the re- 
port says—and this is the fact about it: 

This work, while primarily for the benefit of the company, to en- 
able it to ship the product of its mines, was also of general benefit to 
navigation, and the channel dug now forms part of the adopted 
project. 

Mr. NORRIS. What are the facts in relation to towns lo- 
cated along the navigable portion of the river? For instance, 
is there any passenger traffic? 

Mr. FLETCHER, I take it that that is rather limited. 
is not a great deal of passenger traffic. 

Mr. NORRIS, Is it in the northern part of the State? 

Mr. FLETCHER. No; it is in the peninsular portion of the 
State, on the western side. Port Inglis is at the mouth of the 
river, which flows into the Gulf of Mexico. 

Mr. NORRIS. Is the country pretty well settled up and 
developed along there? 

Mr. FLETCHER. The river extends quite a considerable dis- 
tance farther into the interior. It reaches from large lakes, 
which are near the center of the peninsular portion of the State. 
That portion of it has not been improved which extends aboye 
Dunnellon. Its total length is about 120 miles, 

Mr. NORRIS. Are there railroads on the stream or in any 
reasonable proximity to it? 

Mr. FLETCHER. There are railroads crossing the river, but 
none leading down to the Gulf along or near the river. 

Mr. NORRIS. Where is the outlet of the river? It flows 
into the Gulf? 

Mr. FLETCHER. It flows into the Gulf of Mexico, running 
from the center of the peninsular portion of the State southwest- 
ward to the Gulf. 

Mr. NORRIS. How many miles long is the navigable part? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Twenty-four and one-half miles, Dunnellon 
is 244 miles from the mouth of the river. This principal improve- 
ment is in that stretch of the river. The section on which the 
work has been done mainly is a little over 4 miles in length at 
the entrance to the river. 

Mr. NORRIS, What is the depth of the water? What kind 
of boats can go up there? 

Mr. FLETCHER. It is a channel of 10 feet at low water in 
depth and 100 feet wide. 

Mr. NORRIS. Do boats drawing only 10 feet cross the ocean. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Oh, no; the rock is transferred to ships 
crossing the ocean. 

The Senator made the point, I believe, that there has been a 
falling off of commerce. That is true for the reason that there 
has been no movement of phosphate on account of the European 
war. Phosphate was largely shipped to Germany, and we 
brought back potash. That was largely the market for this hard 
rock phosphate. 

Mr. NORRIS. Asa matter of fact, it was shipped over in that 
form to a great extent and shipped back in the manufactured 
form, was it not? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Iam not so sure. It came back probably to 
some extent in manufactured form. We usually brought back 
German potash. Phosphate, potash, and nitrogen are the three 
necessary elements for plant food. Florida furnishes about 70 
per cent of all the phosphate mined in this country, and the 
domestic market is oversupplied. Foreign countries heretofore 
took the larger portion of our output. 

Mr. NORRIS. In regard to the decline of traffic, I have not 
looked at this river particularly; but from the examination I 
have made on a large number of them there has been a decline 
for a good many years in traffic. How was the traffic on that 
river prior to the war? Was it increasing or decreasing? 

Mr. FLETCHER. It was increasing. The report shows the 
value of commerce in 1912 was $1,394,742; in 1913, $1,516,482. 
Then came the war, and the phosphate shipments were practically 
discontinued. The commerce fell off to such an extent that in 
1914 it was $832,045. 

This item is only $5,000, and it is for maintenance, to main- 
tain that waterway, and it is a very important waterway. The 
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business of that industry alone would be almost destroyed if they 
were not able to use this waterway. 

Mr. NORRIS. In what does the maintenance consist mostly? 
What is the work? 

Mr. FLETCHER. ‘The operation of the dredge Sarasota. 

Mr. NORRIS. They have to dredge it somewhat in some 
places? 

Mr. FLETCHER. That is all that is done—to dredge it. 

The Senator from Iowa, I believe, mentioned the Anclote 
River, Fla. I will say in reference to that item that the only 
provision in the bill is for “ maintenance, to operate the dredge 
Sarasota two months, 83.000.“ The effect of the improvement, 
as stated in the report, has resulted in making Tarpon Springs 
the headquarters for the sponging fleet on the west coast, and 
the most important sponge market in the United States. Freight 
rates have been reduced approximately 20 per cent by reason 
of that improvement. The commercial statistics show that the 
water-borne commerce for the calendar year 1914 amounted to 
14,095 tons, valued at $1,551,250, consisting of fertilizers, fish, 
oysters, logs, lumber, ship chandlery, and general merchandise. 

At times there may be some falling off of shipments on these 
rivers in the way of logs or lumber or phosphate or naval stores, 
or products of that kind, which move to foreign markets largely. 
When the foreign market is cut off, necessarily the commerce 
decreases for the time, but the products are there, and the com- 
merce is bound to increase in the future rather than decrease 
as soon as normal conditions are reached. 

The only item in this case, as I said, is a small provision for 
the maintenance of that channel. 

I will not take further time in discussing that item. It seems 
to me the objection can not reasonably be urged to the mainte- 
nance of these improvements, which have been adopted by Con- 
gress, and where the work has been in many instances completed 
or largely completed. It is simply a question of preserving 
what has been accomplished by former appropriations. 

Some reference was made to the Oklawaha River. 

Mr. SMOOT. Before the Senator leaves Anclote River I 
wish to call his attention to the fact that July 1, 1915, there 
was an unexpended balance of $5,000. Can the Senator tell us 
why that appropriation has not been expended? In the ap- 
propriation act for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1915, there 
was appropriated for this river for maintenance $5,078.50, and 
we find on July 1, 1915, an unexpended balance of $5,000. 
The department recommends $3,000 for the river for 1917 for 
maintenance. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes. The funds “now available "—that 
is, when the report was made in 1915—the department holds 
will be sufficient for necessary maintenance work during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1916. The additional funds asked 
for are to maintain the improvements during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1917. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the $3,000? 

Mr. FLETCHER. That is the $3,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. But what did they do for the fiscal year 1916? 

Mr. FLETCHER. This report was made up to June 30, 1915. 
From then until now that $5,000 has been consumed in mainte- 
nance work, and there is further need of this $3,000 to carry the 
maintenance until 1917. 

Mr. SMOOT. I see that the traffic on the river, if it may be 
called traffic, has decreased from 1912. In that year there 
were transported 85,100 tons, and in 1914 it had fallen off until 
there were 14,095 tons. I ask the Senator if that is going to 
continue to decrease, and is it on account of any lack of ap- 
propriation that it is so d ? 

Mr, FLETCHER. It has decreased because of the inability 
to move lumber in the quantities in which we were able to 
move it previously, shipping conditions having been such that 
it has been impossible to get the lumber shipped. 

Mr. SMOOT. Is phosphate rock a part of the shipments 
made upon the river? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Not upon this river. There were no phos- 
phates carried on this river. The commerce consists of ferti- 
lizer, fish and oysters, logs and lumber, ship chandlery, and gen- 
eral merchandise. There is no phosphate moved on this river. 

Mr. SMOOT. I see the report claims that the decrease over 
the tonnage of 1913 is due to the falling off of the shipments of 
logs and lumber. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Of logs and lumber. That is because the 
jumber shippers can not put the lumber into the market without 
paying such enormous freight rates that they are practically 
prohibitory at present. That condition, however, we expect 
will not obtain for many more months or years. The lumber 
is there; there will be a demand for it; it can be moved and 
will be moved on this river. It is partially becausé of the 


falling off of the shipments; but the value of the commerce for 
1914, the Senator will observe, was greater than in 1912, al- 
though the tonnage seems to have been less. The value was 
$1,051,250 for 1914. As I say, the item is simply to provide for 
the maintenance for the coming year, until June, 1917. 

Mr. SMOOT. Is there not fall ag a in the river, so that 
aey oua float those logs instead of transporting ‘them on 

arges 

Mr. FLETCHER. There is no difficulty about floating the 
logs, I take it, 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the most of the tonnage, I should judge 
from this report. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes; but the amount of logs and lumber 
depends on getting them beyond the point where the river 
reaches; and from that point the rates are so high that that 
movement for the present has been discontinued very largely. 
I do not think it has been entirely discontinued. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do. 

Mr. KENYON. Of the tonnage cited by the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Smoor] logs seem to constitute 10,500 tons and pine 
lumber 1,125 tons out of the 14,095 short tons. I note in the 
Engineer’s report that they say: 

Number of regular steamers in the trade, one launch, 


I will ask the Senator if it is correct that there are no 
steamers there but one launch? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Of course, I am not prepared to say with 
reference to that. I should be controlled by the Engineer's re- 
port as to the number of steamers; but the commerce on the 
river is not passenger business at all. There is no need of 
steamers. Barges and other boats can take care of the com- 
merce without steamers. 

Mr. KENYON. I suppose the lumber floats in rafts, does it 


not? 

Mr. FLETCHER. The logs float in rafts and the lumber is 
transported in barges usually, though it may move some dis- 
tance in rafts under some conditions. 

Mr. KENYON. There seem to be no barges at all, according 
to the engineers’ report, but there are some rafts. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It is probable that, for comparatively short 
distances, they ean float lumber also in rafts. I am not sure 
whether or not it moves in that way, but ordinarily I should 
say it is moved en barges. The logs, of course, are rafted. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, on page 2474 of the Army 
Engineer’s report, volume 2, it is stated that the average dis- 
tance carried of the different kinds of freight traffic set forth 
is eighty-five one-hundredths of a mile, as to fertilizer and as 
to general merchandise. Then, as to the other articles, there 
is the figure “1,” which refers to the bottom of the page, and 
is marked “local.” What does that mean; that the transpor- 
tation is merely local? 

Mr. FLETCHER. That it is to and from points on the 
river. The total length of the river is 20 miles. 

Mr. KENYON. Not this project. It is about 83 miles. 

Mr. FLETCHER. This improvement covers a distance of 
8} miles, but the river is about 20 miles in length. 


This river rises in the western of Florida and flows northwest- 
wardly, ee into the Guif Mexico about 88 miles north of the 
entrance to pa Bay. Its total length is about 20 miles. The 


section under improvement extends from the mouth to the county 
bridge at rings, a distance of 8.6 miles. 

It is quite a considerable river, and there is a good deal of 
local business on it. 

Now, as to the Oklawaha River: 


The section under improvement extends from the mouth to Leesburg, 
at the head of Lake G » & distance of 94 miles. 


The project is belleved “to be about 70 per cent completed. 


* 
Available fanis will probably — akehi before March 1, 1916. 
To keep the river e ual maintenance work Is necessary, and for 
this purpose the following estimate is submitted. 
Then follows an estimate for dredging, and so forth, a total 
of $10,000. 
VVV due to the resumption 
= log * * » = * 


The water-borne commerce on the river for the — year 1914 
amounted to 34,430 tons, wa at $248,991, consisting of citrus 
EAA May nd S logs, naval stores, REEDE TADA —— 


There has been considerable local eit as shown by 
the fact grt 


The ci page (hs eanal 2,500 Teet long, 100 feet wide, 
—.— 5 Su eee e G fn 70 4 int within easy reach of the 
business portion of the city, and a similar canal 2,200 feet long, 100 
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feet wide, and 6 feet deep from Lake Harris, with the object of en- 
abling boats to land near the mercantile and shipping section. 

This waterway connects St. Johns River with these impor- 
tant lakes and the interior of the peninsula portion of Florida. 
It is a river that ought to be improved very much more exten- 
sively than is contemplated in this report. I will not go into 
that now, but the proposal here is to keep the river open, and 
for its maintenance, at a cost of $10,000 for the year. It is a 
river 94 miles long and a very important waterway. I can not 
see, Mr. President, that there tan be any reasonable objection 
to an expenditure of a small sum like that on a waterway of 
that kind. 

I should like to have inserted in the Record that portion of 
the report which deals with the Oklawaha River. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

OKLAWAHA RIVER, FLA, 
[Eng. Rept., 1915, p. 043; H. Doc. 514, 63d Cong. 1 

Location: This river has its source in the central part of Florida 
and flows in a general northerly direction, then eastwardly, emptying 
into the St. Johns River 22 miles above Palatka. Its length from 
the mouth to Lake Griffin is 86 miles. The extreme head of the 
system may be taken as Lake Apopka, 120 miles above the mouth of 
the river. The section under 9 extends from the mouth to 
Leesburg, at the head of Lake Griffin, a distance of 94 miles. 

Present project: The improvement under the present 8 was 
inaugurat by Congress in the river and harbor act of September 
19, 1890. It provided for clearing the channel from Lake Griffin to 
the mouth by removing snags, overhanging trees, and floating ob- 
structions, with a view to obtaining a navigable depth of about 4 
feet at low magen The cost of the proposed work was estimated in 
1892 at +25 f $1,000 annually for maintenance. The project 
was modified by Congress in the river and harbor act of March 2 
1907, to provide for removing obstructions and deepening the channel 
to 6 feet at mean low water from the mouth to and including Silver 
8 rings Run, a distance of 62 miles, at an estimated additional cost 
of $15,000, and $600 annually for maintenance. By the river and 
harbor acts of June 25, 1910, and July 25, 1912, the project was fur- 
ther modified to provide for the maintenance of the levels in the lakes 
at the head of the river. 

Condition at the end of fiscal year: The project is believed to be 
about 70 per cent compieted. There is now a fairly well cleared channel 
approximately 6 feet deep for the first 32 miles above the mouth and 
a practicable channel from 5 to 53 feet deep to the head of Silver Springs 
Kun. The channel between Silver Springs Run and Leesburg has 
shoaled and become obstructed with water plants, and not more than 
2 to 21 feet can be carried over this part of the river. The total ex- 

nditure under the present project to June 30, 1915, has been $74,- 

57.24, of which $33,531.32 was for original work and $40,625.92 wa 
for maintenance 

Local coo: tion: None is zenuen by the appropriation acte. The 
city of Leesburg has dug a canal 2,500 feet long, 100 feet wide, and 5 
feet deep from Lake Griffin te a point within or reach of the busi- 
ness portion of the city, and a similar canal 2,2 feet long, 100 fect 
wide, and G feet deep from Lake Harris, with the object of enabling 
boats to land near the mercantile and shipping section. Lake Dora has 
been connected with Lake Eustis by a canal 11 miles long, 25 feet wide, 
and 3 feet deep, dug by private enterprise at a cost of about $15,000, 
This canal enables sma ts to pause from Lake Eustis to Lake Dora. 
In 1911 the owners-of a basin of muck land along the river between 
Heather Island (60 miles above the mouth) and Moss Bluff (72 miles 
above the mouth) dug a channel 4.6 miles long and about 6 feet deep 
and 26 feet wide near the higher land on the east side of the basin and 
diverted the river mto the new channel, cutting off about G6 miles of 
the old river. The work was done with the object of facilitating the 
drainage of the basin, but incidentally it has proved, on the whole, of 
benefit to navigation. 

Efect of improvement: No effect on freight rates has been observed. 

Proposed operations: Available funds will probably be exhausted 
before March 1, 1916. To 1 5 the river open annual maintenance 
were tat ne and for is purpose the following estimate is 
submitted : 


Dredging in continuation of improvement and for maintenance, 
with hired plant, 3 months, at $2,250. 8 j $6, 750 
Operation of snagging party, 4 months, at $750_ — 
Contingencies rA e a aa aai ra aa Eea p a eT 


10, 000 

Commercial statistics: The water-borne commerce on the river for 

the calendar year 1914 amounted to 34,430 tons, valued at $248,991, 

consisting of citrous fruits, hay and grain, logs, naval stores, vegetables, 

and general merchandise. The tonnage shows an increase over last 

year, due to the Fone of logging, which under present condi- 
tlons forms the bulk of the tonnage. 


Comparatice statement. 


Year. Tons. Value, 


Financial summary. 
Amonnt expended on all projects to June 30, 1915 : 


ESE cde T TOT RS TS SIRE EU SSE A o E $37, 443. 27 
Aen. — ...... tem 40, 625. 92 
Aira URE PE RET ah ag ee eS ee E 78, 069. 19 

D —— 

July 1, 1915, balance unexpended 5 4, 552. 76 


oont recommended Ly department for maintenance for 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I believe that covers the 
items which have been mentioned with reference to Florida; 
and I do not care to take up the time of the Senate in any 
general discussion of this bill. The bill has one fault, and only 
one, in my judgment, and that is that it is confined to projects 
which are already undér way and does not take care of proj- 
ects that have passed examination by the engineers and have 
the indorsement and approval of the Board of Engineers for 
Rivers and Harbors, the Chief of Engineers, and the Secretary 
of War, as reported to Congress. 

We can not continue very much longer, Mr. President, with 
merely taking care of old projects which Congress has approved 
years ago, which are partially completed and already under 
construction. We must provide for those projects which have 
been approved by the district engineer, approved by the Board 
of Engineers, approved by the Chief of Engineers, and reported 
to Congress favorably by the Secretary of War as being worthy 
of improvement after all the study and investigation which 
these responsible officials have given the subject. 

We have no business to talk about spending money for pre- 
paredness or any other purpose if we must neglect internal 
improvements, the duty of taking care of which rests upon 
Congress. These are navigable streams. No individual can exer- 
cise any control of them or can undertake even to improve one 
of them without first getting the permission of the Board of 
Engineers. No individual can go into a harbor on the coast 
anywhere and spend his money to deepen that harbor without 
asking permission of the Government, through the War Depart- 
ment, to do so. He can not expend his own money to deepen 
and widen a river without asking permission to do it. Congress 
has jurisdiction over these navigable waterways, and it is in- 
cumbent upon Congress to take care of the waterways just 
as well as to take care of the harbors of the country; and we 
are neglecting our duty, we are shirking our responsibility, we 
are short-sighted, and guilty of inexcusable neglect of the public 
interest, in my judgment, when we fail to go on with the care, 
maintenance, and improvements of the highways of commerce— 
the rivers and the harbors of this country—which have been 
recommended for improvement because of their commercial justi- 
fication and because of the merit in them by the boards charged 
with the duty of examining and studying and reporting upon 
them. 

It has been mentioned here that there is a sentiment against 
the present system inaugurated for the improvement of the 
waterways, the rivers and harbors of this country. If so it is 
created by the cry of “pork barrel,” and that sort of thing, for 
purposes which I do not care to characterize, but not in all 
instances in good faith, in my judgment. That sentiment has 
been manufactured; it has been created; it is not the judgment 
of the people of this country that we ought to neglect these water- 
ways or fail to take care of them or to make the improvements 
for which the Federal Government is responsible. There is no 
better system, it seems to me, which can be devised than the 
present system. 

A survey, when ordered by Congress, is referred to the district 
engineer. He is a responsible official; he is under nobody's 
control or influence; he is not elected in any district or by the 
people of any State; he is in oflice during good behavior; he is 
trained; he knows his business; he feels his responsibility; he 
is faithful to his trust; and he makes the examination and re- 
ports that the project is worthy of improvement or that it is 
not worthy of improvement; that its cost will be so much, and 
that Congress would not be justified in appropriating that 
amount of money for that improvement, or, otherwise, that Con- 
gress would be justified. That report comes to another respon- 
sible body, the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors. 
The members of that board are not dependent on any county, 
State, or community for their positions. They are entirely inde- 
pendent, faithful, competent, honorable men of the highest 
integrity and of the very best capacity. Those men consider 
these reports, and, if that is desired, hearings are had before 
this board, and the Board of Engineers passes on the subject. 
Then the Board of Engineers reports to the Chief of Engineers, 
and the Chief of Engineers reports to the Secretary of War, and 
the Secretary of War to Congress. I can conceive of no safer or 
better way of safeguarding the public expenditures and of con- 
ducting these great public enterprises than the present plan 
provides, and I think all this talk about “ pork barrel ” and about 
favoritism and about influence, local or otherwise, is uncalled 
for, unwarranted, and that any sort of criticism that suggests 
nothing better is simply destructive criticism and gets nowhere. 
No plan has been proposed to change that system which in any 
way commends itself to Congress. 

The proposal of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] to make 
a lump-sum appropriation as a substitute for this bill is, in my 
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judgment, unsound. So far as I am concerned, I would rather 
see the bill go dewn in defeat than to see that amendment 
adopted. If Senators want to take the responsibility of stopping 
the improvement of the public waterways of the country, those 
which are under the jurisdiction of Congress because of their 
navigability, if Senaters want to take the responsibility of 
saying “we will not spend another dollar on the rivers and 
harbors of the country,” let them take it; and they would take 
that responsibility in effect if they should appropriate a lump 
sum in this bill, as they have done in the last two bills, because 
it woull mean an absolute abandonment of the present system 
and plan of carrying on these improvements. It would mean 
that Congress was unwilling to be guided by the judgment and 
the cpinion of the experts who are qualified to pass on these 
questions; that Congress discredits the reports made to it by 
the Chief of Engineers, by the Board of Engineers, and by the 
district engineers as to the merits of the various projects which 
have been undertaken in the past and which have already been 
reported for action to Congress. It would mean to say that 
we have no faith in the worthiness or the merit of any project 
now under way or heretofore reported on. I do not propose to 
put myself in that attitude under any consideration, because it 
would not only be contrary to my judgment and convictions, 
but it would be absolutely absurd, without any justification 
whatever, and unwise from the standpoint of the public interest. 

So, Mr. President, I say that this bill ought to be passed as 
reported by the committee, and that, if it can not be passed in 
that form, I would rather have it defeated than to have the 
substitute proposed by the Senator from Iowa adopted. We 
have done that thing for the last two years. The last two river 
and harbor bills have provided lump-sum appropriations. If we 
did that thing again, it would mean clearly that that was the 
policy intended to be pursued by Congress; it would mean the 
tearing down and destruction of what Congress has heretofore 
done, a complete reversal of its position on this important ques- 
tion; and the consequence would be that when the time came 
again for taking care of the rivers and harbors there would be 
no appropriation at all provided. It would mean a complete 
abandonment of these great public works. 

Mr. O’GORMAN obtained the floor. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield te his colleague? 

Mr. O'GORMAN. I yield. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New York 
suggests the absence of a quorum. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Gronna Martine, N. J. Smith, Ariz. 
Bankhead Hardwick ers Smith, Mich, 
Borah Hitchcock Nelson moot 
Brandegee Hollis Newlands Sterling 
Broussard Hughes Norris Stone 
Chamberlain H O'Gorman Thomas 
Cla Johnson, S. Dak. Oliver Tiliman 
Clark, Wyo. Jones Page Vardaman 
Clarke, Ark. Kenyon Wadsworth 
Curtis La Follette Poindexter Warren 
Dillingham Lane Ransdell Williams 
Fall Lea, Tenn, Shafroth Works 
i ie O oa 

p erman 

Gore = mons 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I desire again to announce the un- 
avoidable absence of my colleague [Mr. TownNsENnp] on account 
of sickness in his family. I desire also to state that he is paired 
with the junior Senator from Florida [Mr. Bryan]. I wish this 
announcement to stand for the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Fifty-seven Senators haying 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. O'GORMAN. Mr. President, on page 6 of the bill before 
the Senate is an amendment preposed by the Senate Commerce 
Committee, striking out what I regard as perhaps the most im- 
portant provision in the entire bill. The expense involved can 
not be the excuse for this action by the committee, because it 
provides for an appropriation of only $200,000, while making an 
authorization for $500,000. It contemplates an improvement 
regarded by the President and the Navy Department as abso- 
lutely imperative. It relates to one of the most important rivers 
of the country. It is not one of the streams that have figured 
frequently, and doubtless figure now in this bill, which in the 
dry season practically dry up and are incapable of navigation, 
and neyer will be fit for navigation, notwithstanding the vast 
sums of money taken out of the Public Treasury to waste upon 
those improvements. 


In 1914 the commerce on the East River amounted to 46,000,- 
000 short tons, valued at $1,500,000,000. It carried more than 
22,000,000 passengers. Yet this committee, for some reason— 
perhaps not stated before the Senate—has seen fit to strike out 
this proposed appropriation, which was incorporated in the 
Honse bill after careful consideration of its merits and in re- 
sponse to a personal appeal by the President of the United 
States and the Secretary of the Navy. The immediate appro- 
priation is $200,000 with an authorization for $500,000 more. 

In the East River, which runs for a length of 16 miles north 
ot New York Harbor, there are only two points where the depth 
is less than 35 feet. Diamond Reef is one of those points, in 
close proximity to the most important navy yard in the United 
States—the Brooklyn Navy Yard. They are now launching 
dreadnoughts from time to time with a draft of 30 to 81 feet, 
while the depth of water over this reef is but 26 feet. In order 
to avoid this menace to safe navigation, our great battleships 
can enter the navy yard only once a day, and at high tide. Not 
only can it be said in favor of the proposition that it is a com- 
mercial necessity, but from the ef preparedness it is 
indispensable; and yet, if the Senate is to act with the com- 
mittee, notwithstanding all these urgent reasons, this absolutely 
essential improvement is going to be eliminated. 

A great deal can be said, I think, in criticism of the judg- 
ment of the Senate with respect to this provision. I am re-- 
Tuctant at this time to say more than that this is a just pro- 
vision, it is a necessary provision, and in some respects it is 
vital in any broad scheme of national preparedness. I should 
prefer to withhold further comment until the Senate may be 
advised as to the reasons that animated the committee in taking 
this action. I should be very glad to hear from the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee what reasons led him and 
3 associates to take this most extraordinary 

on, 
SO ne eR: fe Dinan to 
ve it. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President, it is my purpose to 
make a few remarks about the action of the committee on this 
particular item at some appropriate time before it is submitted 
to a vote, but I would not care to intrude upon the Senator 
while he is speaking. 

Mr. OGORMAN. It will not be an intrusion. I shall yield 
the floor now to the chairman of the committee, the 
3 af asking the attention of the Senate at another 

e. 


Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. The junior Senator from New 
York [Mr. Wapsworts], I understand, desires to address the 
Senate, and I thought it was due him to afford him that oppor- 
tunity now, if he cares to exercise it. If not, I have no objec- 
tion to presenting the reasons that actuated the committee. 

I think there is some force in what the senior Senator from 
New York has ssid. The improvement of New York Harbor is 
a matter always of vital concern in the development of the 
water transportation facilities of this country. The fact 
is New York is a favorite of national action, and ought to be. 
It is the very heart of the commerce and life of the Republic; 
and there is nothing that is proper and fairly within the means 
of the National Government that ought not to be done at that 
point, because it not only contributes to national pride but 
it promotes the national interest. The committee was not actu- 
ated by any spirit of hostility to New York nor to this particular 
enterprise. 

In the first place, the committee found that the engineers were 
not agreed as to the proper channel to improve at that point. 
It seems that two investigations were made for the purpose of 
determining the most eligible point at which a deeper channel 
could be provided to the Brooklyn Navy Yard. One of the 
examinations and surveys was made under the direction of 
Col. Black, now the Chief of Engineers; another by Col. Roess- 
ler, a very eminent officer in the Engineer Corps. They 
reached different conclusions. Col. Roessler reported in favor 
of what is known as the Buttermilk Channel, and his report 
passed through the several stages necessary to make it an 
approved project, and the Board of Engineers decided that that 
particular channel should be improved in preference to this 
one, Subsequently Col. Black’s report was submitted, providing 
for the channel mentioned in this particular bill. 

The report submitted by Col. Black was for a more compre- 
hensive project, known us Decument No. 188, Sixty-third Con- 
gress, first session, and providing fer the channel through the 
East River just as is described in the bill which the Commerce 
Committee has recommended for rejection. That particular 
part of the work is only a single unit in the larger program, 
and the program itself will be a failure if the several units 
that constitute it are not brought into harmony; the main fea- 
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ture being that a depth of 35 feet should be furnished for all 
the shipping facilities that are grouped at that point. The 
project of which the pending amendment is a part, and which 
received the second approval of the Board of Engineers, calls 
for an expenditure of $29,659,561. The project itself consists of 
five or six different units, the one under consideration now 
being only one of these, 

I should say that it would not tend to a proper development 
of the shipping facilities at that point to improve one of the 
reaches of the harbor upon a basis of 35 feet without providing 
a similar depth for all of those that are associated in the ship- 
ping activities that concentrate there. 

Leaving out any question, therefore, of a choice between these 
particular routes, it beeame a matter of importance to the com- 
mittee to take time to determine whether or not the present 
necessity of providing for this particular item was of sufficient 
importance to practically commit the Government to the ex- 
penditure of the remaining $29,000,000. The Buttermilk Chan- 
nel contemplates no such expensive outlay, and if the puzpose 
be simply to provide for a 35-foot depth to the navy yard it can 
be muck more readily and cheaply accomplished by improving 
that particular channel. 

That is, in a way, the right of subsequent investigation that 
the committee saw proper to reserve to itself so far as the 
merits of the project itself are concerned. Then there entered 
into its consideration a matter of policy. It was given out 
authoritatively that this bill was to contain no new projects. 
That matter was submitted to the House of Representatives, 
and by a yea-and-nay vote that policy was declared to be the 
one that should govern in the preparation of this bill. An 
exception was made in favor of this particular item because of 
the insistence of the President, in a letter addressed to some 
one officially connected with the matter, wherein he based his 
recommendation upon the necessities that grow out of the mili- 
tary situation. He associated it with the so-called preparedness 
program. It was not insisted upon as a matter that would 
immediately promote the commercial interests of that particular 


rt. 

P The committee felt tbat as long as they were confronted by 
that policy of a coordinate branch of the legislative part of our 
Government, it was well for us to determine whether or not 
the Senate would also take that view of it. We added 15 or 20 
amendments. Some of them we deemed to be quite as meri- 
torious as this particular item. We felt that we ought to enter 
the conference which will take place in the event the two 
Houses disagree on that policy upon a footing of absolute 
equality, and have an opportunity to compare the merits of 
this particular project with those that were inserted in the 
Senate bill. If we were confronted by a cast-iron instruction 
that would withdraw from the House conferees the right to 
consider any proposition simply because it was new, overlooking 
its merits entirely, then it would be a matter for further con- 
sideration to determine whether or not, if the policy was to be 
carried out at all, it was to be carried out in its entirety. We 
thought, too, that we might present the merits of the so-called 
Buttermilk Channel—a project that will cost very much less, 
and will accomplish much more readily and immediately the 
purposes that are in view. 

It has been said that we struck out the item for trading pur- 
poses. Well, every one selects his own terms in which to ex- 
press his own ideas. In a way, that element might be said to 
enter into it; but we can justify our action by a little more 
conservative and justifiable statement than that. We felt that 
we were entitled to put it upon the Democratic footing of “ spe- 
cial privileges to none and equal rights to all”; that if the 
projects added by the Senate were to be subjected to scrutiny 
it was nothing more than right that this particular project, 

“which stood upon identically the same claim of merit, should be 
considered surrounded by the same circumstances and condi- 
tions. In that sense it was a trade, but the trade did not par- 
take of any corrupt or secret agreement. It was a public dec- 
laration of a policy to consider in cooperation with those who 
had a right to be consulted as to whether or not that policy 
should be applied at this time in its strictness and do justice to 
the country. 

It was said that the present condition of the public revenues 
would not permit the Senate to exercise an absolute legislative 
discretion in making up this bill. In addition to the items 
contained in the bill, those included in the House bill as well 
as those added by the Senate, there are about $150,000,000 of 
projects that have been approved in the regular way by the 
Board of Engineers and forwarded to Congress for such action 
as it sees proper to take. So, out of that $150,000,000 of approved 
projects, located all over the country, the committee saw proper 
to select those that will cost in the aggregate about $3,000,000, 


For instance, a project in Connecticut appealed to us very 
strongly as one of necessity and of justice as well. An addi- 
tional project was added for the State of New York, to join 
the great canal system with the rivers in connection with which 
the canals are intended to be operated. We thought that the 
harbors in California at San Diego and at Los Angeles were 
worthy of improvement; and we thought well of other projects 
that had been certified to us by the executive officers of the 
Government. Nearly any one of these four can be considered 
in connection with this particular item without suffering any 
on its merits; and we felt that if we were to enter a conference 
where those matters were to come into competition, or where 
principles were observed that would include one and exclude 
the other, we ought to enter that negotiation upon a footing of 
absolute equality and independence. 

The action of the committee, therefore, had its justification in 
the fact that this was not the only project to accomplish the 
same purpose that was submitted to us. There was fair room 
for doubt as between the two; and if expense was to be con- 
sidered, and this particular project alone was to be considered, 
the Buttermilk Channel was the better one. If, however, it was 
the purpose of the Congress to select the larger project, involving 
an expenditure of $29,000,000, and it was deemed wise to pick 
out one unit in that larger plan and begin work upon it at this 
time, then, of course, the preference would go in favor of the 
East River route. 

That is just exactly, briefly, the reason that lay at the 
foundation of the committee’s action. It is submitted to the 
Senate for what it is worth, and whatever the Senate does 
about it is just exactly what we want done about it. The com- 
mittee had no particular preference about its action except as 
it represented the Senate; and it intended that its action should 
be submitted to the Senate frankly and openly, so that what- 
ever action was taken would represent the policy of the Senate 
in this connection. 


Of course, if the Senate expresses a preference for that par- 
ticular item and takes away from the Senate conferees the 
right to insist upon a comparative consideration of the ques- 
tion, it carries with it a certain implication that the Senate 
conferees do not have behind them the sentiment of the Senate 
that they ought to insist upon their items as vigorously as 
they might if they were in a position where they could insist 
that the other House should accord to the Senate the right to 
make meritorious exceptions to the rule, just as the House had 
exercised its right to do. 

That is all there is in it. The matter is submitted to the 
Senate for whatever action it may see proper to take. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Arkan- 
sas yield to me for a minute? 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I shall be glad to do so. 

Mr. NELSON. Is it not a fact that for the sake of presery- 
ing two important items from the State of New York that we 
inserted in the bill—to wit, the Lake Champlain item and the 
Buffalo item—we thought it was good policy to leave the other 
out, so that we could perhaps secure all three? 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. We could at least consider all 
three upon a footing of equality. 

Mr. NELSON. If the Senate does not sustain us on this 
East River item we may have to give way on the other two 
items in conference. We might as well talk very plainly on this 
subject. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Oh, I have no disposition to con- 
ceal anything. 

Mr. NELSON. The bill came over from the House with the 
understanding that we were not to put in any new provision at 
all, except the one solitary item they put in. We broke over 
that rule and put in a few new items. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. We had to do it, to do justice, 
as we understood our duty. 

Mr. NELSON. Yes. Especially three of those items I re- 
garded as very important. We will have to fight for those 
items in conference, and I hope the Senate will leave us in 
position to make a good fight to retain them. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I am very glad the Senator 
agrees with me. 


Mr. O’GORMAN, Mr. President, the very illuminating re- 
marks of the Senator from Arkansas, together with those 
offered by the Senator from Minnesota, almost persuade me to 
take the position advocated by the junior Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. Kenyon] and the senior Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
Tuomas]. If a proposition on its merits is of such doubtful 
propriety that the members of the committee candidly avow 
that legislation can not be accomplished without throwing out 
some inducement here and there, giving every locality its price 
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for the support of the measure, then it is clear that the proposal 
is not in the public interest, and should be defeated. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. O’GORMAN. I do. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Does the Senator know an item 
in this bill of that character which the committee has recom- 
mended for adoption? 

Mr. O'GORMAN. I know what has been stated here several 
times by the Senator from Iowa and by the Senator from Colo- 
rado. If it be avowed, as has been stated in the last few min- 
utes, that an appropriation is dropped out to permit the com- 
mittee in conference to have a basis of negotiation and trading 
and conceding this or that, it leads me to the conclusion that 
the entire proposition can not be defended upon its merits and 
lends much support to the criticism of this class of legislation. 

Mr. President, a moment ago when I was referring to the im- 
portance of the commerce of the East River I am not sure 
whether I correctly stated the amount of tonnage passing 
through that river; but in 1914 it amounted to 46,000,000 tons, 
valued at $1,500,000,000. It does seem to me, and I think it 
should seem to every impartial observer, that a river of national 
importance, carrying that amount of trade and commerce, 
should not be denied the comparatively small appropriation pro- 
vided for in the House bill. 

We are told that among other considerations that influenced 
the committee they were in doubt as to whether they might not 
be committing themselves to a twenty-million or a thirty-mil- 
lion project. The fact is, this immediate proposition is abso- 
lutely divorced from any project. You are not passing on any 
proposition other than the simple one: “Are you prepared to 
devote $200,000 of the public money for a vital improvement 
close to the greatest navy yard we have in the country? Are 
you going to take the counsel of your Executive and of the 
head of your Navy Department, both of whom state that this 
is absolutely essential?” ` 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. O'GORMAN. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to say to the Senator that I am moved 
to ask the question I expect to propound solely with the object 
of bringing out the facts surrounding this proposition. 

I want to ask the Senator what his judgment is in regard 
to what I understood the Senator from Arkansas to claim—that 
the expenditure of the money provided for in this item would 
necessarily lead to the expenditure of $29,000,000, I think it 
was? 

Mr. O'GORMAN, No; I think the Senator from Arkansas, 
if he desired to be so understood, was mistaken, because the 
House provision expressly declares: 

That nothing herein contained shall be construed as adopting the 
said project— 

And “the said project” refers to one of those alluded to by 
the chairman of the committee— 
beyond the work to the extent and in the manner specified. 

I should like to direct the thought of the Senate to this 
immediate proposition. This Diamond Reef obstruction is in 
the direct course of navigation leading into the navy yard, 
and the water at that point is less than 35 feet deep. These 
large battleships now being built there and that have been 
built and that pass in and out now draw 30 and 31 feet of 
water; and, as has been testified by one of the admirals before 
the House committee, he never passes through that section of 
the East River without the gravest anxiety as to a possible 
injury to his ship for which we are expending in these days 
from fifteen to eighteen million dollars. 

Mr. NORRIS. The question I really wanted the Senator to 
answer was whether or not, in his judgment, the expenditure 
of the money provided for in this item would, in order to make 
it useful, necessitate the expenditure of the additional sum 
mentioned by the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. O’GORMAN. No; I do not think so. I do not think it 
would follow at all. My impression is that this immediate 
appropriation would go very far toward reducing the Diamond 
Reef and removing it as an obstruction. 

Mr. NORRIS. What is the proposition that is going to cost 
$29,000,000 to which the Senator from Arkansas refers? 

Mr. O'GORMAN. There are two propositions, rather com- 
prehensive, but not necessarily affecting this immediate im- 
provement that we ure asking now. As I have said, that is 
apparent from the circumstance that in the House provision 
there is an express declaration that this appropriation is not to 
be regarded as an adoption of any project. 


Mr. NORRIS. No; but, of course, a declaration in the law 
does not necessarily mean that it would not follow that such a 
thing might be necessary. I wanted to know what the facts 
were, Would this expenditure be useless if we did not go 
further and expend the additional money? 

5 O’'GORMAN, I think not. Indeed, I am sure it would 
no 

Mr, NORRIS. I should like to ask the Senator to discuss, 
at some time when he has the floor, the proposition—and I ask 
this question with the same motives—of what is known as the 
Buttermilk Channel, as I believe it is called. 

Mr. O'GORMAN. That is one of the propositions, but that 
is not before this body. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does this mean that that improvement would 
be rejected if we adopted this? Is this connected with that 
proposition in any way? 

Mr. O’'GORMAN. This does not adopt any project. It is a 
simple, concrete proposition. It is necessary to expend $200,000 
to make a needed improvement in the East River in close 
proximity to the navy yard. The question is, Will the Senate 
of the United States refuse it—refuse it to a State that is con- 
tributing 25 per cent of every dollar paid out of the Federal 
Treasury for public improvements in every part of the Union? 
1 n think it Is fair that such a disposition should be mani- 
‘ested. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I do not want the Senator to 
get the idea that I am propounding these questions in any 
spirit of hostility but without knowing all the facts I feel in- 
clined to vote to retain this item in the bill, and the Senator has 
presented certain propositions that I think are worthy of con- 
sideration. I am trying to get information so as to vote in- 
telligently. 

Mr. O'GORMAN. The Senator referred to two propositions 
not before us. Both of them are found in House or Senate docu- 
ments, which, of course, are accessible to any Senator who cures 
to read them. Mr. President, I believe on the merits that this 
proposition should be fayored ; it should have the approval of the 
Senate. I am not without appreciation of the other reasons 
offered by the chairman of the committee. He is a Senator of 
great experience. He knows better than a good many of us how 
to secure legislation. He knows the best methods to be em- 
ployed, and I have no doubt from his viewpoint he is pursuing 
the very best course looking ultimately to the welfare of the 
country. 

But I prefer not to be inyolved in those collateral considera- 
tions. I base my contention as to the propriety of this appro- 
priation on its merits, divorced from all other propositions that 
came before the committee or that may come before the Senate. 
It is not to be supposed that this is of no more importance than 
the 15 or 20 other projects alluded to by the Senator from 
Arkansas. The President of the United States, at a time when 
he is endeavoring with the ald of Congress to formulate a pre- 
paredness program, advises us that he believes it essential to 
have this appropriation and to haye this improvement. If his 
judgment is good in this respect I think the Senate ought to 
reinstate the House provision, and I think in reinstating it the 
plans the Senator from Arkansas has with regard to these other 
meritorious provisions will not necessarily suffer. With his 
powerful capacity for persuading, I have no doubt when he goes 
into a meeting with the House conferees he will be able to satisfy 
them that the best interests of the country will be served by 
yielding to every proposition he makes with respect to these 
public improvements. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, when this bill was reported from 
the committee, I as a member of the committee reserved the 
right, while favoring the report, to vote in opposition to certain 
items of the bill of which I did not approve. The rejection of 
the East River proposition was one of the items that I had in 
mind. I do not think, and I so expressed it to the committee, 
that a matter vitally affecting the importance of the greatest 
harbor in the country and one of the greatest in the word should 
be made a trading point between the two Houses of Congress. 
It is no secret that this proposition on its merits met with favor 
on the part of a majority of the committee. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. OLIVER. I yield. 

Mr. POMERENE. May I ask the Senator was there any 
difference of opinion as to the real merits of the proposition? 

Mr. OLIVER. Not sd far ns I can remember. I do not re- 
member that a single member of the committee expressed him- 
self in opposition to this proposition, 
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Mr. POMERENE. May I ask a further question? Was there 
any different opinion expressed by any witness who came before 
the committee on the subject? 

Mr. OLIVER. I do not think there was any hearing on this 
item. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. There were no witnesses. 

Mr. OLIVER. There was no hearing at all. The discussion 
was confined entirely to the members of the committee sitting in 
executive session. I will say, however, that in rejecting this 
proposition a very respectable minority of the committee voted 
in favor of retaining it. 

For this reason, Mr. President, I feel constrained to differ from 
my associates on the committee, and I think that on the merits 
of the proposition it is undeniable that we ought to retain it and 
let the amendments reported by the committee which relate to 
new projects stand upon their own merits when the bill comes 
into conference, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, while the utterances 
made thus far in the discussion of this item have been highly 
entertaining, particularly the statement of the chairman of the 
committee, fortified by the statement of the Senator from Min- 
nesota with respect to at least one exceedingly important motive 
for the rejection of this item by the Senate Committee on Com- 
merce, that motive has become so clear to the Senate, and it is 
so thoroughly understood by every Member of the body that I 
shall not make any further observations in connection with it. 
I do, however, desire to bring to the attention of the Senate 
some phases of this matter which I think are of importance 
by way of supplementing the remarks of my colleague, the sen- 
ior Senator from New York. 

I hope it will not be considered that the State of New York 
is asking for this item as a State, that the city of New York is 
here asking the Federal Government to expend $200,000 this 
year and $500,000 next year for the completion of this par- 
ticular piece of work. 

I need not say that the expenditure under Government con- 
tract of $700,000 and the subsequent expenditure of that sum 
by a contractor, in the space of two years, in the work of im- 
proving a portion of the harbor of New York is of very little 
importance, comparatively, to the people of that city in their 
capacity as citizens of that city or in their capacity as citizens 
of the State of New York. Neither my colleague nor myself ask 
this for the State of New York or for the city, but we do ask 
the Senate to take into consideration a condition of affairs 
which can not be ignored. 

By an accident of geography and by the remarkable facilities 
afforded by nature at the mouth of the Hudson River the city 
of New York has become the metropolis of the United States. 
It has become the metropolis not only by the efforts of its in- 
habitants or by the efforts of the inhabitants of the State of 
New York, but it has become a metropolis as a result of the 
prosperity and the wealth and the enterprise of the entire 
Union, and as such it is the property of the United States. It 
is the pride of this country, just as Berlin is the pride of Ger- 
many, Paris of France, and London of Great Britain. Nothing 
that Congress can do or say can change the economic laws 
which make the city of New York the metropolis of the Nation 
and make the harbor of New York the greatest port of entry 
on this continent. If we place our discussion upon that plane 
and view the situation from that standpoint, I think we can 
approach it with clearer minds. 

Now, it so happens that the progress of shipbuilding in recent 
years—particularly in the last 10 or 15 years—has resulted in 
this, that ships, instead of drawing 24 to 26 feet as a maximum, 
are now drawing 80 to 31 feet as a maximum, 

That applies not only to merchant vessels, which, as my col- 
league has said, carry 46,000,000 tons in and out of New York 
every year, but also applies to battleships and armored cruisers, 

Prior to this very significant increase in size and draft of 
ships the harbor of New York required very little improvement 
either at the hands of the Federal Government or of the local 
authorities. As a result of that situation existing prior to the 
increase in the size of ships, out of $850,000,000, in round fig- 
ures, which has been appropriated by the Federal Government 
for the improvement of the rivers and harbors of the country 
since those appropriations were first started, just about 3 per 
cent of that sum has been spent in the harbor of Nev York. 

Now, the situation has commenced to change. Ships have 
increased in size. Every great port in the world is being seri- 
ously affected by this change in the size of ships, and every Gov- 
ernment in the world worthy of being called a great Government 
has been exceedingly industrious in recent years in improving the 
harbors of their great seaports. This has been done in Antwerp; 
it has been done in Rotterdam; it has been done on the Thames; 
it has been done in Liverpool. Eventually it must be done in 


the principal harbors of the United States; otherwise large 
vessels can not come to this country as they should come. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] has inquired whether 
or not this particular item will necessarily and inevitably lead 
to the expenditure of $29,000,000. The wording of the item 
expressly forbids any such construction being placed upon it. 
My colleague has read the language. The project to which he 
refers and to which the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. OLARKE] 
refers, as I understand it, is one which has been recommended a 
couple or three years ago by the Army engineers for a compre- 
hensive improvement of all New York Harbor or all those por- 
tions of the harbor which need improvement in order to enable 
30-foot draft vessels to reach the docks in both the North River 
and the Rast River and to reach the docks on the Jersey side at 
Hoboken and Jersey City. Much of the harbor, in fact a great 
portion of it now, will not only carry a 30-foot draft vessel but 
will carry a 35-foot draft vessel, and the main channel coming 
in from Sandy Hook through the lower bay, known as Ambrose 
Channel, already contains a 40-foot depth of water. 

The proposal made by the engineers, and which has not yet 
been adopted by Congress, and which could not be adopted under 
the language of this item, is that an average depth in the usable 
waters of the harbor of 35 feet be eventually attained, at an 
estimated cost, as I understand it, of about $29,000,000. 

The Senator from Nebraska has asked a question about the 
Buttermilk Channel and its relation to this particular improve- 
ment. At the risk of boring the Senate, but perhaps for the 
benefit of the Senator from Nebraska, I beg leave to point out 
on a map of the harbor the particular points of interest with 
respect to this bill. 

Every Senator, I assume, of course, is familiar with Man- 
hattan Island and the lower end of the island known as the 
Battery. To a ship coming in from the Atlantic and coming 
up the Ambrose Channel into the upper bay, we will say a 
battleship bound for the Brooklyn Navy Yard, which I have 
here indicated in solid blue [indicating], two entrances into 
the East River, which separates the borough of Brooklyn from 
Manhattan, are available, 

The two entrances in the East River are separated from each 
other by Governors Island, which is here indicated in solid 
blue, and which is well known as an Army post and the head- 
quarters of the Department of the East. 

The channel at the south of Governors Island, separating 
Governors Island from the Brooklyn shore, is the Buttermilk 
Channel. The channel north of the island separating Gover- 
nors Island from the Battery on Manhattan Island is the chan- 
nel which is to be improved under this item. 

The Senator from Arkansas has stated that two Army engi- 
neers have disagreed as to which of those two channels should 
be improved in order to allow a battleship to reach the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard with entire safety, and he has stated that the im- 
provement of the channel between the Battery and Governors 
Island will cost a great deal more money than the improvement 
of the Buttermilk Channel south of the island. 

However I call the attention of the Senate to the hearings 
held before the House committee, a copy of which I hold in my 
hand. On page 26 we have the testimony of Col. Black, of the 
Army Engineers, who says that to improve Buttermilk Channel 
to its full width, or to a width equal to the improvement now 
asked for the northern channel on the other side of Governors 
Island, would cost $1,950,000. 

Further on in his testimony he states that the initial expen- 
diture would not be sufficient for all time, because the bottom 
of that channel is composed largely of mud and clay and 
gravel, and consequently there will always be an annual main- 
tenance charge to keep it clear. He states that the initial 
expenditure will be $1,950,000, and he estimates that the other 
channel, the one that is to be improved under this item, is to 
cost only a total of $700,000, 

So I think, with all due deference to the Senator from Arkan- 
sas, he must be mistaken as to the comparative cost of the 
improvement of the respective channels. 

Furthermore, Col. Black says in his testimony that when 
Diamond Reef is blasted out of the channel between Governors 
Island and the Battery there will be no cost of maintenance, 
because it is solid rock and does not fill in again by the drifting 
of silt. In that respect this improvement is exceptional. Once 
done it is permanent. 

Now, what is the situation with respect to the East River? 
My colleague has stated the tremendous interest of the Navy 
Department in having this improvement made. He has not 
overstated that interest. Both these channels—the one north 
of Governors Island contemplated for improvement and Butter- 
milk Channel to the south of Governors Island— carry 
about the same depth of water, from 30 to 32 feet, 82 feet being 
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the maximum depth at the top of the highest tide when the 
wind is right. With the wind blowing in a certain direction, 
Admiral Benson testified before the House committee, the water 
is backed out of both those channels, and as a result even at 
the highest tide there is sometimes a reduction of 2 feet in 
depth due to wind action alone. Sometimes that condition 
continues from 24 to 48 hours, and during such a condition no 
battleship built or launched or used by the United States dur- 
ing the last 8 or 10 years can reach the Brooklyn Nayy Yard, 
and if it is in the yard at such a time it can not get out. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENE. Can the Senator state how many mer- 
chant vessels now enter New York Harbor requiring a draft of 
35 feet? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I can not state the total number, in 
response to the question of the Senator from Ohio, but I will 
say that the North River can carry a 30-foot vessel. Improve- 
ments have been made along the North River docks, and North 
River, be it remembered, is the Hudson River lying between the 
Jersey shore and Manhattan Island. The North River now can 
carry a 30-foot vessel to the docks in Hoboken. The Hamburg- 
American Line and the North German Lloyd Line, as I re- 
member—and my colleague will correct me if I am wrong— 
have their docks on the Hoboken side. The Olympie and the 
Vaterland, the greatest ships in the world, one White Star 
liner and one a German liner, can reach their Hoboken or 
Manhattan docks and discharge their passengers and freight. 
Therefore, so far as that is concerned, the west side of New 
York Harbor, the west fork, as it were, which presents itself 
to the ship coming north from Sandy Hook, can be used now by 
the largest boat in existence. 

There are certain reaches of the river aboye the docks at 
Hoboken and Jersey City to which the ships can not go. It is 
the idea of the Government engineers, as I understand it, to 
make some further improvements in the North River, so that 
ships of any size can go farther north. 

The same is not true of the East River. The reef between 
Governors Island and the Battery, which my colleague has de- 
scribed as Diamond Reef, and another reef just beyond it, known 
as Coenties Reef, limit the ships to 30-feet draft at a maximum 
under the most favorable conditions, so that none of the great 
ocean liners come into East River. They can not get into 
East River from Long Island Sound coming from the north on 
account of similar obstructions at Hell Gate, and it is the plan 
of the Army engineers eventually, with the consent, of course, of 
Congress, to blast out the reefs at Hell Gate and a few pinnacle 
rocks here and there in Bast River, so that both ends of the 
river will carry the largest vessel. 

Two battleships have already touched bottom in this spot 
which it is desired to be improved, and when a battleship of 
15,000 or 20,000 to 80,000 tons hits a rocky obstacle on the 
bottom of a stream it is an exceedingly serious matter. The 
momentum of a ship of that sort striking against a resisting 
material causes an enormous damage, and that is what gives 
rise to the nervousness of the navigating officers of our ships. 

Furthermore, the channel between Governors Island and the 
Battery, which it Is sought to be improved, such as it is, Is not 
a straight channel, and the ships have to make two exceedingly 
sharp angle turns in a very restricted area of water. One of 
the turns is guided by a point on the roof of a hotel in the 
city of Brooklyn, situated on higher land. By ranging the roof 
of that hotel with a certain point down on the Brooklyn shore, the 
navigating officer knows he is following the turn in the channel; 
but Admiral Benson testified that if there was any fog on the 
river the shore-line point is obscured and he can not range it 
with the point higher up on the roof of the hotel. He has even 
had to back a great battleship out of the way of a tow of 
barges in that particularly narrow place. 

The Brooklyn Navy Yard has been in existence for 100 years. 
The Government has spent millions and millions of dollars upon 
it. We build dreadnaughts there. A ship is being built there 
now. It is on the ways. Another battleship, having been com- 
pleted so far as its hull is concerned, is being outfitted there. 
It is well to remember that the Brooklyn Navy Yard is the one 
navy yard above all others in the United States which is used 
for the outfitting of battleships, the placing of guns on board, 
the movable equipment. It has been the custom of the Navy 
Department to base, as it is called, four or five or six battle- 
ships on the New York Navy Yard. When a new ship is built 
and added to the Navy, they take the oldest of the battleships 
which have been based on the New York Navy Yard and base 
them on the Philadelphia or Norfolk or some other yard, always 
leaving four or five or six battleships based upon New York, 


The situation is an exceedingly serious one. We haye em- 
barked on building these big ships, and we must continue it if 
we are to maintain our own in competition with others, even 
if we do not intend to compete with them to the limit. It 
strikes me, as it must strike every Senator who takes this mat- 
ter seriously, that for us to leave a situation of that sort which 
at some time may lock up two or three battleships in the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard without their being able to get out or at 
any moment may prevent two or three battleships getting in 
is a matter of far greater importance to this country than the 
mere maiter of hampering the legislative independence of the 
Senate in its dealings with the House. 

Mr. POMERENE. May I ask the Senator further how many 
battleships we have now with a draft of 35 feet? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. We have no battleships of more than 
30-foot draft. But all harbor work in these modern days is 
being done on a basis of 35 feet depth of water. The Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Stirn] reminds me. Ships like the 
Utah, the Wyoming, the Arkansas, the Arizona, the California, 
and No. 43 and No. 44, now building, draw 30 feet and can not 
get in and out of that channel unless the conditions are abso- 
lutely normal in every respect, and then they have only a few 
inches to spare under their bottoms. 

May I call the attention of the Senate to a very possible con- 
tingency? If one of our battleships in time of war should 
suffer an injury below the water une, which resulted in filling 
with water some of the water-tight compartments, she could 
not get to the Brooklyn Navy Yard dry dock to be repaired, 
and that is one of the few dry docks which will contain a 
modern dreadnaught. An injury below the water line, as is 
well known, will settle a battleship by the head or by the stern 
18 inches or 2 feet. She can be kept afloat indefinitely by keep- 
ing the water-tight compartments closed and the pumps going; 
but she is disabled in her fighting capacity. If that should hap- 
pen in time of war outside of New York Harbor in some contest 
between an American fleet and a foreign fleet, the injured 
American battleship could not be repaired, for she could not 
get into the Brooklyn Navy Yard. 

Mr. President, I have attempted to point out, in a somewhat 
rambling way, what I believe is the national importance of this 
improvement, and for one, with all due deference to my col- 
leagues, and particularly to the members of this committee, I 
must utter a protest against placing this item in the category 
already described in this debate. It is too important; it should 
not be trifled with; it is just as important to the people of the 
Middle West and of the Pacific coast as it is to the people of 
New York. That contention has, in effect, been made by the 
President of the United States, when he said it is of national 
importance, affecting our self-defense; it has been made by the 
Secretary of the Navy in a communication to che House com- 
mittee; and it strikes me that the Senate would not be true to 
its traditions as a deliberative body, having in mind the good of 
the country—not merely the needs of New York—it seems to 
me that the Senate would not be true to its functions as the 
upper House of Congress if it did not correct what I believe to 
be an error on the part of this committee in striking out this 
item. For, Mr. President, while we have obtained some as- 
surances with respect to the striking out of this item, and some 
intimation is made that it may go back in conference, I for one, 
as a Senator, am not willing to approach this project on that 
basis. I have not entire confidence in what the House of Rep- 
resentatives, through its conferees, will do upon this item. The 
House has passed it; it now comes before the Senate, just as it 
should come before the Senate, on its merits. Mr. President, I 
hope that the Senate will not agree to the amendment of the 
committee which strikes out this item. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, as a member of the Com- 
merce Committee, I feel deeply hurt by the reflection of the 
distinguished Senator from New York [Mr. WADSWORTH] as to 
the consideration or lack of consideration of this matter by 
that committee. I think probably the Committee on Commerce 
gave nearly five minutes’ attention to this important item. Some 
of us on the committee who tried to find out the reasons for 
striking out this item, heard the suggestion, as the distin- 
guished Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON] has here stated, 
in the frank and honest way that he always states the truth, 
that this was eliminated for trading purposes. When you say 
that you state the vice of this whole system that some of us 
have been fighting. 

These propositions ought to stand upon their merit, or they 
ought to go down upon their demerits, as great national propo- 
sitions of commerce or navigation or of preparedness, and not 
on their merit as trading propositions. I voted for this item 
in the committee; I shall vote for it on the floor, and hope it 
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may be restored to the bill, because it is a meritorious propo- 
sition. 

While I have as great respect for the chairman of this com- 
mittee as any man could have for another man, I do not believe 
that the chairman of the committee needs this for trading pur- 
poses. We know him well enough to know that if he can not 
persuade the conferees he can very quickly overrule any objec- 
tion which they may make. He can swing the big stick very 
effectively. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President, would it not be 
a fairer way for the Senator from Iowa to state it, to say that 
we are not at liberty, under present understandings of the rules, 
to consider the merits of the different propositions with refer- 
ence to this bill; that we are confronted by a prohibition against 
including any new items in it? 

Mr. KENYON. We have included new items in it. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. We are insisting that if any new 
items go into the bill they ought all to be considered on the 
same footing, so that their comparative merits might be con- 
sidered at the same time on an equal footing. The Senator 
may call that “trading” if he wants to. 

Mr. KENYON. And every other proposition in this bill we 
have been insisting ought te be considered on its merits. If 
Congress has reached the point that great questions of this 
character, entering into the question of preparedness, are to be 

„considered as trading propositions, the sooner the country finds 
it out the better. And when it does find it out the rebuke will 
be quick. 

I do not think this is a proposition merely for New York, as 
the Senator from New York has well said. It is a proposition 
in which the whole country is interested; it is a proposition 
in which the people of the West, of the Middle West, and of 
the South are interested; it is a proposition that the President 
of the United States considered so important that he asked 
the House committee to insert it in the bill. 

I am one of those who glory in the progress of New York—of 
the city of New York and of the State of New York. We of the 
Middle West are proud of New York. Their progress is our 
progress; their pride is our pride. The fact that New York is 
a great, rich, prosperous city is a matter in which we all rejoice. 
Sometimes it seems as if they had almost a surplus of good 
things; even now they have three candidates for President. 
I wish they might eliminate some of them. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER], however, has 
told us this afternoon that we need not talk about any pre- 
paredness if we are to neglect the streams in this country. New 
York is for preparedness. Of course the people of New York 
are, perhaps, not apprehensive; but this is not for their par- 
ticular benefit; it is for the benefit of the entire country. They 
must realize, however, that if trouble comes, if war comes, if 
they are attacked by foreign foes, they can, perhaps, get away 
and go down along the Anclote, and some of them take the one 
launch that goes up the Anclote, or perhaps grasp the trees that 
twine above the Orange or the Oklawaha Rivers, and thus evade 
hostile submarines. This is not a New York proposition en- 
tirely; it is for the whole country, and certainly is a merito- 
rious one, 

Mr. President, I do not understand why we can not as a 
Senate, as a Congress, be broad enough and fair enough to take 
up each proposition and decide it on its merits; cut out the 
bad propositions and keep the good ones, and stop this legis- 
lative trading. Believing this to be one of the good and meri- 
torious ones, I shall vote for it when the opportunity to do so 
arrives, 

Mr. LODGH. Mr. President, if this were a local improvement, 
I should say nothing about it, as I have kept silent on the many 
interesting local improvements of which this bill is full I 
should be more than content to leave it in the very able and 
competent hands of the two Senators from New York; but, to 
my mind, it is in no sense a local improvement. To the people 
of the city of New York, vast as it is, and the great population 
of the State of New York, the expenditure of $200,000 on this 
channel in the next year is a matter of very little moment. The 
great majority of them will never know it is being done. This, 
however, is a wholly national question, as I look at it. 

New York is the great gateway through which pour the bulk 
of the exports and the imports of the United States. It is to the 
interest of everybody in the United States that that gateway 
should be made as commodious as possible. Everyone through- 
out the United States benefits directly or indirectly by the con- 
dition of the harbor of New York. That is the commercial 
reason; but in this case with the commercial reason is asso- 
ciated the military reason or the naval reason. It is the site 


of one of our great navy yards—our greatest navy yard—and 
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it is of immense importance to the defense of this country to 
have it readily open for our battleships, which are constantly 
growing in size and draft. It is now dangerous to take them 
there, Their approach to the yard and their departure from it 
ought to be made as safe as possible, so that our ships may 
pass in and out at all stages of water. It seems to me per- 
fectly clear that this is perhaps the most important item 
nationally in the bill. 

I want to say, in conclusion, a single word about the rule or 
law which has come into being about putting no new project in 
the bill. If this is a new project, it must have got into the bill 
in the other House, despite the law; but I am informed that 
what is called the “rule against new projects” is established 
by vote of the House, Mr. President, I am not one of those 
who are prepared as yet to accept the proposition that we have 
not an equal right with the other House to decide on any bill 
or on what shall be in any bill. The fact that the other House 
adopts a rule about new projects does not seem to me to have 
any bearing as to the action of the Senate of the United States. 

Projects ought to go into this bill on their merits, and there is 
no use in holding up the bugbear of losing the bill because we 
put into it this or any other new project. As a matter of fact, 
this project was put in by the other House, and all we are asked 
to do is to keep it in. 

Let me say to the Senate that, whatever else may happen, 
nothing will persuade the House of Representatives to allow 
this bill to fail. This bill is in no danger of failure. No river 
and harbor bill that I have ever seen ever was in danger of 
failure in conference. I have seen one or two river and harbor 
bills perish on the floor of the Senate, but never in conference. 
I think we may dismiss from our minds any apprehension of 
that kind. Judging this item, as the House put it in originally 
on its merits—and we have no other way to judge it here— 
judging it on its merits, there could not be a more meritorious 
proposition than this, for it is of great national importance. It 
affects us commercially and in a military way, and it affects 
not the port of New York alone, not the people of New York 
alone, but the commerce and the naval protection of the entire 
country. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I am only going to detain the 
Senate for a few moments. I shall do that for fear my atti- 
tude may be misunderstood. The questions I have propounded 
to the senior Senator from New York [Mr. O'Gorman], which 
were also referred to by the junior Senator from New York 
[Mr. WapswortH], might have created the impression that be- 
cause I am hostile to the bill itself, and have expressed myself 
to-day at some length upon it, I would be opposed to putting any 
items into the bill which I could be instrumental in any way in 
keeping out; but, Mr. President, I am just as anxious to get 
good items in this bill as I am anxious to get bad items out. 

I have not the expert knowledge to enable me to say that I 
understand all of the items contained in the bill, meritorious and 
otherwise; but, so far as my limited knowledge goes, I believe 
this is the most important of any of the items contained in this 
bill. I think it is national in its character, and I believe every 
other item ought to be, to a great extent, a national item. 

We are all interested in every one of our great ports and we 
are all interested, although in a lesser degree, in the smaller 
ports. We ought to be interested in anything that tends to build 
up the commerce of the country, regardless of location. I would 
not draw—and I hope I do not draw—in my consideration of 
the questions involved, any State line. The harbor of New York 
ought to be improved. 

I wanted to say these few words for another reason, because, 
aside from its commercial possibilities and its commercial im- 
portance, the improvement covered by the amendment under 
consideration is a military necessity, and I wanted to make my 
position plain, because I have so often been quoted as one who 
was opposed to any consideration being given to anything along 
military lines, when, as a matter of fact, I have felt the same 
way about that question as I have about the river and harbor 
bill. While I do not agree with many great men, some of them 
being amongst my best friends, that there is a great necessity 
for extreme military development at the present time, I am 
anxious that any matter relating to military preparedness 
which, in my judgment, is reasonable and fair should be looked 
after and attended to properly. 

It goes without saying that when we have a navy yard—if 
we were going to locate it now, it might be a different proposl- 
tion—but when we have already located in the harbor of New 
York, and have maintained there for about 100 years, the 
greatest of all navy yards in this country, and when, on ac- 
count of the increasing size of vessels which we have been build- 
ing and are building for the Navy, it is practically an impossl- 
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bility for our ships to get in or get out, I think, as a military 
proposition, this improvement ought to be made. I am there- 
fore in favor of it under almost any considerations; but there 
is another reason why I am in favor of it. 

It has been said that the item was put in the bill for trading 
purposes, and the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE] 
intimated that some one had claimed that if we left this item 


stand the bill might fail. To my mind that is a very good 
reason why we ought to leave it in. If this bill, at least in its 
present form, can be made to fail by including any item, I 
would be glad to put it in the bill, and thus kill the bill, and 
then vote for a provision such as is contained in the amend- 
ment under discussion as a separate and independent matter, 
It is bad legislation, as I look at it, to put anything in a bill or 
to strike anything out of any bill for trading purposes. 

There are other new items which have been incorporated 
in this bill by the Senate committee. I have not examined in 
detail all of them, but, for the purpose of the argument, I waut 
to assume that at least some of them are meritorious and ought 
to be included in the bill. As I understand, however, the 
committee fears that the House will not agree to them unless 
the Senate conferees are able to say “ We will keep the New 
York item out if you do not let these others in.” If our com- 
mittee have anything “up their sleeve” which is not meritori- 
ous, we ought not to give them that leverage, and if they have 
inserted some new item which is meritorious and which ought 
to be included in the bill, and it shall pass the Senate, then 
they do not need any leverage. It will stand on its own merits. 
If it is desired to add some other new and meritorious item, 
and if there is such a rule as that to which reference has been 
made, that nothing new shall be done under the sun, the 
House having violated that rule by putting in this meritorious 
item, there is no reason why the Senate should not also violate it. 
The pot could not call the kettle black in that instance, because 
the other body has already violated that rule, if there is such a 
rule; and if there is such a rule, it is not of any consequence, 
anyway, for there is no reason, if we want to legislate for the 
benefit of the entire country and we find a proposition that is 
meritorious—one that is going to be beneficial to the people 
of the country—why it should not be put in the bill, whether it 
is a child or whether it is hoary and gray haired and baldheaded 
with age. If it has merit, we ought to provide for it; and if it 
has not merit, it ought to be kept out. 

So it seems to me, from any viewpoint, that this item ought 
to stay in the bill. It is of just as much interest to the people 
of the West as it is to the people of the East. They are just 
as anxious to protect the battleships which we have as are the 
people of New York. They are just as anxious that our battle- 
ships should have a harbor of safety as are the people of the 
cities of the Atlantic coast, and that, too, without regard to 
whether they believe that we ought to build a hundred battle- 
ships in the next six months and bankrupt the country by the 
expenditure of all the money which we can borrow everywhere 
to build battleships and provide armies, or whether they believe 
that there is not any demand or necessity for any increase of 
any kind. No matter what extreme you take, here is a proposi- 
tion, it seems to me, that should appeal to all patriotic citizens, 
regardless of their belief upon that question, because no one 
wants to take a battleship now under our flag and prevent it 
from getting into a navy yard already established if, by the 
expenditure of a reasonable amount of money, we can make 
provision that the ship may have access to and egress from 
such yard. 

I am glad of an opportunity to support this item, Mr. Presi- 
dent. I wish that every other item in the bill had behind it 
the broad, patriotic reasons which, it seems to me, are behind 
this item. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, as a member of the Committee 
on Commerce, I also reserved the right to vote for or against 
any item that might be in the bill and concerning which there 
might be controversy in the Senate. I think every member of 
the committee has that right, whether he expressly reserved 
it or not. I am not going to discuss the general features of the 
bill, except simply to say that I concur with all those who say 
that every item ought to be considered on its merits. I do not 
suppose there is a Senator here who will deny that. 

Mr. President, with reference to this particular item, I have 
really been amused at the solemnity and earnestness with 
which the able Senators from New York have come to the 
defense of New York, and have so vigorously assured us that 
it is a great city. I really thought that it was before I heard 
this discussion. I think that the country generally recognizes 
that it is a great city. I think that everybody that 


recognizes 
the harbor of New York is more than a local harbor; that it is 
of national importance; that its development is of great benefit 


to all the country; and I am not surprised that there is such 
a strong sentiment in favor of this amendment. Of course, 
whenever the Senator from New York reads that the commerce 
in a certain channel is 46,000,000 tons a year and that they 
want additional sums to further improve the harbor, it very 
strongly appeals not only to the Senate but to the whole country. 

The worst thing about this item is the way it got into the 
bill. My friend from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] talks about these 
items being considered on their merits. This item was not put 
in this bill on its merits at all. The merits of the item, as a 
matter of fact, had nothing to do with getting it in the bill. 
As I understand the senior Senator from New York, he said 
that this item was included in this bill by the unanimous vote 
of the House, I should like to ask the Senator whether I was 
mistaken in that? 

Mr. O’GORMAN. Mr. President, the matter was taken up 
by the committee on the President’s suggestion, and the hear- 
ings ordered by unanimous consent of the House. It is only 
to that extent that I meant to be understood. 

Mr. JONES. Well, Mr. President, the House does not direct 
hearings before the River and Harbor Committee; the River 
and Harbor Committee had its hearings. That is true; but, 
Mr. President, this is the only item in this bill that led to a 
minority report on the bill signed by every member of the 
minority on that committee. 

I want simply to call attention to these facts. I am going, 
to vote for this item, so far as that is concerned—I will say 
that now—but I do say the method and manner in which the 
item was incorporated in this bill is most reprehensible. 

Mr. O’GORMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. JONES. I do. 

Mr. O'GORMAN, I know the Senator would be glad to 
have his facts stated accurately. All the minority members 
did not vote against this provision, but only five out of eight 
voted that way. That is my information. : 

Mr. JONES. Well, I have the record here, I will say to the 
Senator, and I will point out to the Senator wherein he is 
mistaken. I have here the minority report of the committee 
submitted to the House of Representatives. It speaks for 
itself, and it is signed by six members. 

Mr. O'GORMAN. There are eight members altogether of the 
minority on the committee. 

Mr. JONES. Then I am mistaken in that. There are eight 
members of the committee, and there were six who signed the 
minority report. I thank the Senator for making that cor- 
rection. The minority was not unanimous, but six constitutes 
a large part of the minority; but that does not make any dif- 
ference anyhow. It does not make any difference if there had 
been only one member of the minority who signed the report. 
I want to call attention to how this item got in this bill. 

The Committee on Rivers and Harbors in the House of Rep- 
resentatives adopted a rule that it would not insert any new 
items in the bill which it was going to frame. It did that, ac- 
cording to this minority report, not only because of the views 
of the committee itself but at the request of the President 
of the United States. This is what the minority report says: 

The committee voted that owing to the condition of the National 
‘Treasury and in compliance with wishes of the President no new 
project should be carried in the bill 

I have nothing to say as to the wisdom of that rule; but, 
nevertheless, the committee adopted it and said, That is the 
rule we are going to follow,” and the House of Representa- 
tives indorsed the committee in that rule in every respect. 
They did not include in the bill any new projects except this 
one; and they adopted that rule not only because of their views 
as to what ought to be done but at the request of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, will the Senator permit mo 
to interrupt him? 

Mr. JONES. Certainly. 

Mr. HUGHES. Does the Senator say the committee passed 
a rule in the language which he has just read? 

Mr. JONES. This is what the minority say in their minority 
report, and I think we have a right to assume that it is so. 
It is common knowledge that that is so; that they did pass a 
rule of that character and absolutely adhered to it. 

Mr. HUGHES. It is common knowledge that it is not true, 
and that is the reason I wanted to correct the Senator. It is 
common knowledge—— 

Mr. JONES. The Senator can not correct me in that way. 

Mr. HUGHES. It is common knowledge that it is not true, 
and that the committee never passed any such rule. 
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Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I do not yield to the Senator 
for that purpose. I have my opinion and he has his, There 
is no question, so far as that is concerned, but that the com- 
mittee did adopt that rule. They may not have written it out, 
but they adopted that rule, and they have followed that rule 
all the way through except on this one item. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, does the Senator say they 
adopted that rule at the request of the President? 

Mr. JONES. I read from the minority report. I am not a 
member of the committee over there and I was not in its de- 
liberations. Every one of the members signed that statement. 

Mr. KENYON. If they adopted the rule at the request of the 
President, then why would not they adopt the exception at the 
request of the President? 

Mr. JONES. That is exactly what they did, and that is what 
I am going to show in a minute. That is exactly what they did, 
and that is what I object to. That is the objectionable feature 
about this item. The Senator does not approve of that way of 
getting items in the bill? 

Mr. KENYON. No; Mr. President, but I am willing to take 
the judgment of the President of the United States. 

Mr. JONES. Oh, yes. Let me show what he based his judg- 
ment on, however, and then I will ask the Senator whether he 
is willing to take his judgment. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me to ask 
him a question? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. LODGE. What on earth has a rule of the House Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors to do with our action? How does 
it concern us? 

Mr. JONES. Oh, well, it has not anything to do with our ac- 
tion, except that it does have something to do with how we shall 
treat items put in the bill by the House and how we shall govern 
ourselves in the way we think is best with reference to our bill. 
As I stated a moment ago, I expect to vote for this item; but 
while certain Senators are denouncing this measure, I do want 
to show how some of these items that are really meritorious 
get in here. That is what I want to show. It shows that there 
are objectionable features outside of those that have been pointed 
out with reference to the making up of these bills. 

As I say, the House committee followed this rule, and they 
refused to put this item in the bill because of this rule; and 
then a letter was sent to the President by a Member of the 
House in which he said to the President what I am about to 
read. Here are the reasons why he said this item should be 
put in. He did not talk about its commercial importance. He 
did not talk about the really great importance and the essen- 
1 185 need of it from a preparedness standpoint; but he said 


The Representatives from New Tork will be pacas in an 8 
position they support revenue measures which will largel crease 
the burdens of their constituents while failing to obtain islation 
deemed essential for the security of the metropolis of the Nation. 


That is nothing more nor less than a hold-up proposition. 
That is all it is. It is a notification to the President that “if 
you do not help us get this item in this bill, you can not com- 
mand our support on your revenue legislation.” 

Now, some may draw other inferences from that language, 
but it seems to me that it is perfectly plain. They wanted 
the President to help them out, and that is the reason they give 
for it. They do not point out the great commerce carried in 
this channel. They do not point out these obstructions that are 
in it. They do not say anything about the navy yard or any- 
thing of that sort; but they insist upon his helping them, or else 
his revenue propositions are not meritorious, are not deserving 
of support. That is what it means. 

There were some references in the debate awhile ago to items 
put in this bill that have been put in to help Congressmen. 
Why, that is exactly the reason why this item is put in here. 
That is perfectly plain. It was put in here for the purpose of 
helping Representatives. That is true regardless of its merits, 
It ought to have stood on its merits, but it did not. It was not 
put in here on its merits. 

They say that the President says it is essential to national 
preparedness, and they say we ought to take the President's 
judgment. He never sent any message down to us. He never 
sent any message to Congress pointing out the importance of 
the improvement of this great channel for the great city of New 
York, which belongs to the Nation and not to the people of New 
York. What did he say in answer to this letter? Why, ap- 
parently he did not consider it of sufficient importance to sign 
a letter himself, but he directed his secretary to address a 


letter to the chairman of the committee, and this is what he 
said: 


Tee Waits House, 
Washington, February 11, 1916. 

My Dran Mn. SPARKMAN : The President directs me to say to you that 
he is strongly of the opinion that the pending river and harbor bill 
should carry an appropriation for the immediate improvement of the 
East River adjacent to the Brooklyn Navy Yard. He fully appreciates 
the fact that this would be 

I want to call this to the attention of the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. Huemes]. Listen to what the President says in 
this letter, through his secretary— 
He fully appreciates the fact that this would be contrary to the rule 
of the committee not to recommend appropriations for new projeets at 
this time, but he feels that the importance of the matter in its relation 
= N of national preparedness fully justifies an exception to 

e rule. 

The President understands that Secretary Daniels has fully explaincd 
this matter to the committee. 


Sincerely, yours, J. P. TUMULTY, 


Scorctary to the President, 

Mr. KENYON. What are the dates of those letters? 

Mr. JONES. This letter is dated February 11, 1916. The 
date of the letter from the Congressman is not given here, but I 
suppose it is in the hearing. 

The President, through his Secretary, does not give any 
special facts or special reasons why this item should be taken 
out of the rule adopted by the committee. If it is so important 
from a preparedness standpoint, he ought to submit to Con- 
gress a statement of the need for it. 

Practically all the argument that has been presented on this 
floor to-day has been from the standpoint of the necessity of 
this improvement for the navy yard. Grant it; grant that it is 
necessary in order to get battleships up to the navy yard, and 
grant that we ought to get the battleships up there, and that 
we ought to have the channel. That could very properly, under 
the rules of the Senate and under the practices of the Senate, 
be taken care of in the naval appropriation bill, where it ought 
to be taken care of. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me? 

Mr. JONES. Certainly. 

Mr. STONE. The Senator, as I understood, expressed him- 
self as being in favor of this item. 

Mr. JONES, Yes. 

Mr. STONE. And yet he is making a very vigorous speech 
in opposition to it. 

Mr. JONES. Oh, no. 

Mr. STONE. I do not quite understand the attitude of the 
Senator. 

Mr. JONES. Why, my attitude is very plain. I am opposed 
to the methods by which it got into the bill. The item is all 
right, but it did not get in here right. 

Mr. STONE. Ought it to go out on that account? 

Mr. JONES. No; it ought not; and I am not going to vote 
to have it go out; but I am going to call attention to how it got 
in, in the hope that in the future other items will not get in in 
the same way. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, on the matter of appropriating 
on nayal bills, I have been on the Naval Committees in both 
Houses, and I have been for a good many years on the Nayal 
Committee of the Senate. We could net prt any such item as 
this in the naval bill. 

Mr. JONES. Why not? 

Mr. LODGE. Because it has nothing immediately to do with 
the navy yard. It is the approach to the navy yard. If the 
nayal bill could be used in that way, you would have harbor im- 
provements all over this country in the naval bill. 

Mr. JONES. Yes, Mr. President; and if every river and har- 
bor bill can be used in this way, you will have appropriations 
for all the navy yards in the country made in this same way. 

Mr. LODGE. This is part of the general harbor of New 
York. It is some distance from the actual yard, and it is useful 
for commercial ‘as well as military purposes. We never put 
such items as this in the naval bill. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I am going to touch on that mat- 
ter, and I will do it right now. Why, the very language of this 
item shows that it is not put in here for commercial purposes. 
It is not a commercial item, and the Senators from New York 
have expressly said that it is not the beginning of any project; 
but the language of the item itself excludes that. It is solely 
for the purpose of getting up to the navy yard; and I venture 
to say that there is not any rule of the Senate or of any com- 
mittee that would prevent the inclusion in the naval bill of any 
item necessary in order to secure an approach to any navy yard 
in the country. If there were any such rule, it would soon be 
done away with. 
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Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, there is not any question of the 
commercial value of this—none whatever. A very large com- 
merce goes by there, and it is very essential to commerce. I 
will say that out of my own knowledge. 


Mr. JONES. Why, Mr. President, according to the report 
they have a channel 26 feet deep all through this stretch of 
water—I do not know just what they call it—through which the 
great commerce that the Senator from New York has pointed out, 
46,000,000 tons, is already going, There is not anything here that 
will show that there will be a through channel for commercial 
vessels drawing 35 feet—not a bit of it. There are other ob- 
structions outside of the approach to the navy yard. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President 

Mr. JONES. If you take this from a commercial standpoint— 
and I wish the Senator from Nebraska were here—I want to 
call his attention to the fact that if you take it on that theory 
it is the beginning of a $13,000,000 project, and possible a 
$32,000,000 project. 

I now yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, with respect to the state- 
ment just made by the Senator from Washington, to the effect 
that the removal of this reef will not accomplish anything for 
commeree—— 

Mr. JONES. Oh, I did not say it would not accomplish any- 
thing; practically nothing, though, for the great through com- 
merce going through there, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. May I remind the Senator from Wash- 
ington that this particular reef is the only obstacle at the mouth 
of the East River which prevents vessels of 35 feet draft from 
sailing up and into the East River to the Manhattan and Brook- 
lyn docks. They can not get out of the East River at the 
northern end on account of similar reefs at Hell Gate; but com- 
mercial vessels may use all of the East River if this reef is 
removed. ; 

Mr. JONES. Does the Senator say that they will use that 
channel to any very great extent if no further improvement is 
made? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Why, certainly. 

Mr, JONES. Then, why did they put this limitation in here? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I did not draft the item. 
It was drafted in the House. > 

Mr. JONES. No; I judge not. We have to judge this item 
largely by its language. This is specifically put upon the ground 
of getting it in for the navy yard. Of course, the real purpose 
of it is set out in the letter from the Congressman. 

With reference to this project, I want to call attention to the 
report of the engineers. The district officer recommended a proj- 
ect that would cost $32,000,000 and over. The total cost would 
be $32,533,501. The Board of Engineers did not think that the 
commerce, even of the great city of New York, warranted that 
increased expenditure, and they said so, and they modified that 
propositlion in the recommendation of the local engineer, and 
they recommended a project like this for the East River: 

The board reports that in its opinion it is not advisable for the United 
States to undertake any further improvement at this time of Little Hell 


Gate, New York, but it is advisable for the United States to undertake 
additional improvement of East River, N. X., as follows: 

Then they give one item that will cost $8,616,780. The $700,- 
000 provided in this bill will not do that, and they say that is 
necessary. This item will not do that. Then there is another 
item to give access to the wharves that would cost $2,129,458. 
This will not do that. Then there is the east channel, which will 
cost in round numbers $18,400,000. Then they say: 

The work should be prosecuted— 

I call the attention of the Senator from Iowa to this proposi- 
tion, as bearing upon some of the general criticisms he is making 
with reference to these bills. They recommend as follows: 


The work should be 
pamit it being desirable to have at least $500,000 provided 

r this p „ the 83 of the funds suppli 
discretion of the Chief of En 


According to that, they have a project to cost over $13,000,000, 
At the rate of $500,000 a year, it would be 26 years before they 
would get it done. That is what we are starting on, if we take 
the view that this is a commercial proposition. We are start- 
ing on a thirteen million dollar project that they do not expect 
to have finished for 26 years. 

F should like to see the Senators from New York, if they stand 
on this as a commercial proposition, urging that we appropriate 
enough money to begin the work and authorize contracts to 
finish it and get it done. That is the great wasteful feature in 
the river and harbor work that we have done heretofore. I 
agree with the Senator from Iowa that we have been dribbling 
along in these projects for years and yeñrs and quarters of cen- 


turies, and we have wasted more money than would be neces- 
sary to finish the projects if we had appropriated all of it or 
made it available so that they could carry out the projects. 

That is what this is the beginning of, if it is taken as a com- 
mercial proposition. I do not say it is not advisable to take it 
up as a commercial proposition. I think it is. I agree with the 
Senators from New York that the harbor of New York can not 
be made too good, and that it ought to be made so that it will 
accommodate the largest possible ships that are going to be 
constructed in the years to come, so as to accommodate this 
great commerce, which is the commerce of the country, and not 
simply the commerce of the city of New York. 

r. President, I simply wanted to call attention to the manner 
{n which this item got in here. As I said at the beginning, that 
is the worst objection to it—the manner of it getting in. Of 
course, we need not be controlled by the action of the House; 
and yet this is urged on the ground of preparedness, and the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LopcE] urges it on the ground 
of preparedness. If it is necessary for preparedness, that is all 
right; but that, again, is another argument why it should be 
in the naval bill. The river and harbor bill is not a military 
preparedness measure, It is an industrial preparedness meas- 
ure, if you want to put it on that ground. Of course, every- 
thing that anybody wants now is put on the ground of pre- 
paredness, and that seems to be a sufficient argument to present 
for a great many of these things. This river and harbor bill 
and the different items in it are not being pressed and have not 
been pressed, however, on the ground even of industrial pre- 
paredness, although that is the line of work that should be 
carried on by this bill. But if this is an item of military or 
war preparedness, it certainly should be very properly in one of 
the war bills—either the naval bill or the military bill—which- 
ever you want to put it in. 

Of course, if you connect it up with a commercial proposition, 
why, all right; but when you connect it up with a commercial 
proposition I want you to understand what you are doing. You 
are connecting it up with a $13,000,000 proposition, and possibly 
a $30,000,000 proposition, that may take, and with the dribbling 
policy suggested in this report will take, from 26 to 30 years; 
and if you take the $32,000,000 proposition that would be 64 
years. If we are going to take it up as a commercial proposi- 
tion, we ought to take it up earnestly and do what is necessary 
to be done to complete it in the proper time. 

As I said, I am going to vote for this item because it is 
needed both as a commercial proposition and as a naval propo- 
sition, but I am not voting to put it on because it really is en- 
titled to be put on here on the basis of a naval proposition. 
It ought to have been put on the naval bill. That is where it 
ought to go. The main thing I wanted to call attention to 
was the methods used to put it on, which, in my judgment, are 
just as reprehensible, if not more reprehensible, than to put 
an improper item in the bill in the proper way. 

Mr. of Arkansas. Mr. President, the Committee 
on Commerce has fully accomplished the purpose it had in 
view in presenting this item by eliciting the discussion which 
has followed. I want to advise the Senate that the committee 
rested under no delusion about what it was doing and what 
will be done in this matter. ‘Those of the members of the com- 
mittee who informed themselves, as all members of the com- 
mittees should, as to what they were doing knew exactly what 
was involved in this matter and acted with a perfect under- 
standing of that fact. It is a deliberate attempt to capitalize 
the clamor in the country in favor of this so-called prepared- 
ness policy by the usual plan of first taking the most attractive 
and the most defensible item in a larger project and adopting it. 

This particular East River project has been recommended for 
the last three years. The first report, the one recommending 
the Buttermilk Channel, was filed with Congress on May 8, 
1918. There is a full discussion in that report of the relative 
merits of the two channels, and the then Chief of Engineers 
recommended the Buttermilk Channel in competition with this 
East River Channel as being not only the better one of the two 
but the cheaper. The report is accompanied by an approving 
report from the General Board of Naval Advisers headed by 
Admiral Dewey, in which the opinion is expressed that for 
the purpose of reaching the Brooklyn Navy Yard the Butter- 
milk Channel is the proper one. This report, recommending the 
larger project, was made by another division engineer and ap- 
proved by another board of engineers a short time thereafter. 

The project reported in the larger and more comprehensive 
report, known as Document No. 188, Sixty-third Congress, first 
session, was filed on the 7th of August,1913. On its merits neither 
of these propositions commended itself sufficiently to the River 
and Harbor Committee of the House or the Senate Committee on 
Commerce to justify its being included in any one of the three 
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bills that have been prepared during the time that has intervened. 
It was not in either of the bills that failed during the last two 
sessions of Congress. Just at this time it seems to take on a 
new significance, and a misleading nominal appropriation is 
provided for it. The scope of the project is cut in two, and the 
proposition is coolly made to make one end of it 35 feet deep, 
under the safe assumption that hereafter an argument will 
thereby be furnished in favor of extending the whole system. 

So far as I am concerned, I am not opposed to adopting the 
entire project, with the $29,000,000 in it, if it is necessary to 
do so; but I do not care to have it adopted by this process of 
indirection. 

In recommending the rejection of the item we were not deal- 
ing with the item primarily. We were dealing with the policy 
as to whether or not other new items should go into this bill. 
The Senate Committee on Commerce felt that the Senate was an 
independent part of the legislative branch of this Government 
and had a right to exercise its judgment about what should be 
included in matters of legislation to which its assent is required ; 
and in the exercise of that judgment it included some 15 or 20 
items, aggregating an outlay of some $3,000,000 as against about 
$40,000,000 included in the bill by the House before it came 
to us. We thought that as there was so much dispute among 
professional men with reference to a choice between these two 
channels, we were well within our rights when we submitted 
that matter again to legislative inquiry. When we come to be 
confronted with an arbitrary, cast-iron rule when we go into 
conference we thought we were still within our rights when 
we could say, “If that is the rule for one item it should be the 
rule for another of equal merits.” 

I say to you that this proposition has no merit that is in 
excess of the merits of any one of three or four propositions 
that we included in the bill. If it goes in, others ought to go in, 
If others have to wait, it can wait; and I do not have to go out- 
side of the testimony of engineers to reach that conclusion. 

I am not opposed to the item going in the bill if, upon fair 
consideration of the whole project, it seems to us that it should 
go in and that others just as good should goin. It may be that 
I should be compelled to consent to others being thrown out; 
but I do not want to have my hands tied to start with when we 
come to consider the general question, because legislation, under 
our system, is not perfected until the two Houses have adopted 
the conference report. 

I am not going into any very elaborate statement about these 
two projects—that is to say, the Butermilk Channel and the 
so-called East River Channel. This colloquy occurred before 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors on the 12th of February, 
1916, between Mr. Boon, a Member of Congress from Missouri, 
and Col. Black, now the Chief of Engineers: 

Mr. Booner. Colonel, I want to ask you a question as to Document 
No, 44, Sixty-third Congress, first session, relative to the improvement 
8 Channel. Now, you say that the other is better. 

Col. BLACK. There is no change. You will find that both projects 
are printed in the House documents of the 3 Congress, first 
session. The Buttermilk Channel report is in cument No. 44, the 
East River report in Document No. 188. Both are important and 
much-used entrances to the East River. They were considered as such, 
reported on by different people. Both are worthy of improvement. At 
sometime both will be improved and it is simply a question which will 
be improved first. 

Mr. Boouer. Let me read you a section: 

Reading now from report No, 44, in favor of the Buttermilk 
Channel— 

“On account of the great cost of suitably enlarging the channel 
passing between Governors Island and the Battery— 

That is, the East River project— 


“and the difficulties attending the prosecution of the work in this 
conges' part of the harbor, the triet officer does not favor the 
enlargement of this channel, but recommends instead the improvement 
of the Buttermilk Channel to a depth of 40 feet at mean low water 
and width of 1,000 feet, bellevi at this route will adequately meet 
the needs of the Navy and be of future benefit to general commerce and 


navigation.” 

Who was the district officer that made this report? 

Col. Brack. Col. Roessler. I never did understand why that chan- 
nel was given to Col. Roessler to report on and why the other was 
8 to me to report on. There was a slip up in the chiefs office. 

he clerk got the wrong man. Now, we two independent officers 
made two independent investigations. Col. Roessler t his in first 
and said this about the East River, but as a matter of fact, the other 


is ape 

Mr. HER. Now, what caused the change from Buttermilk Chan- 
nel over to the other? 

Col. BLacK, Never was any change. Two independent officers make 
independent Investigations as to which is the better, and the one 
oot 5 op) 5 the 1 5 comes to . 
dow, a question of your paying your money an g your 
2 a will eventually be needed. Both will eventually be 

proved. 


That was the only way left for him to get out of it. 
Now, if those eminent engineers, in dealing with that question, 
differed, and the best answer that Col. Black could give to the 


question as to hew he was going to reconcile that conflict was 
to say: “ You pay your money and you take your choice,” since 
we are called upon to pay the money I think we ought to have 
some voice in taking the choice. 

I want the Senate to act independently on this matter. The 
Committee on Commerce has no pride of opinion about it. We 
have laid the cards on the table. That is what we have done 
about it. I shall not feel offended if every member of the 
committee votes for the retention of this item. This bill has 
been conducted in the open. There has not been a single item 
in it that we do not understand everything about that it is 
necessary to understand. There were very complete hearings 
in the House of Representatives. Printed copies—bound 
copies—of those hearings were laid upon the desk of every mem- 
ber of the committee, and if each did his duty he familiarized 
himself with what is contained therein. There is no guess- 
work about it. We know what we are doing. I think the item 
ought to be left out, but I shall not be offended at anybody who 
takes a different view of it. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, before any action is taken 
upon this item I wish to say that I shall yote to keep it in the 
bill. Of course, we are met instantly by the criticisms of the 
supporters of other items. We who believe in striking out cer- 
tain items that are neither meritorious nor national in charac- 
ter are at once accused of inconsistency. I very much prefer 
to be aceused of many things whether they be justly or un- 
justly founded than to interfere with the improvement of a 
harbor which leads to one of the navy yards of the country, 
and is at the greatest port in the New World. For that reason, 
if for none other, I shull support this item. I think it was 
stricken out without any proper foundation, and the more I 
have heard it discussed here the less good reason I have heard 
for leaving it out of the bill. 

If there is any political argument advanced for omitting this 
improvement it would not appeal to me. It does not make any 
difference to me, Mr. President, whether the Chief Executive 
approves or disapproves. That of itself is not controlling, but 
the reason of his approval or disapproval ought to appeal to Sen- 
ators on a matter of this kind, in which no political argument 
ought to control. While I admit that even a Democratic Pres- 
ident may inadvertently be right sometimes, the mere fact that 
he recommended this item would not destroy its usefulness if 
it rested upon any sufficient foundation, and this does. 

It is said in the minority report presented by the House com- 
mittee that the improvement would not be undertaken before 
one year. I trust we will be at peace for at least one year, and 
even if it is indefinite, there are a great many improvements 
we might be compelled to make under the stress of a great emer- 
gency. If the appropriation be here allowed, at least within the 
year, steps will be taken for making this improvement. 

New York and its harbors and all the approaches, whether on 
salt or fresh water, are a part of my country as much as it is 
of the gentlemen who reside in New York City. I feel just as 
much interest in any improvement there as if it were a few 
miles from my door. I believe the character of this improve- 
ment, its great importance in war as well as peace, the very 
great volume of commerce, both in merchandise and in passen- 
gers, that will have to enter this harber annually, make it a 
first consideration to this body to see that all adequate appro- 
priations are provided. 

To my mind, the principal thing is stated by both Senators 
from New York, At this time if a portion of the Navy could 
not reach the Brooklyn Navy Yard because of water inadequate 
in depth, if in time of trouble they could neither obtain 
hor egress or reach a dry dock for repairs, that, to my mind, 
answers all other objections, even those of a political char- 
acter. 

Whatever rule may have been passed, if we are to hamper 
ourselyes by House rules and Senate rules that override an 
emergency of this kind, then it were better that no rules were 
made, Those rules are not made in the interest of economy. 
They are made solely for the purpose of cutting off appropria- 
tions in an easier way than to meet the ordinary appeals that 
are made by communities who desire additional expenditures. 
It is the easiest thing in the world when a rule of this kind 
has been adopted to say that we can not take up any new 
project under the rule. 

I know how difficult it is to withstand those appeals. I know 
some of the difficulties that the chairman of the committee, who 
is primarily charged with a great responsibility in the handling 
of such bills as this, meets. 

On every side of my State there are waterways. On the north 
and east is one of the Great Lakes, on the east and south there 
are the Wabash and Ohio Rivers, and along the entire western 
border of the State runs the Mississippi River, 
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Since I have opposed certain items in this bill, Mr. President, 
I have been deluged with telegrams that wish me to take even 
the bad in order that the good may be saved. 

I had an idea once that the Senate was a proper body to 
make discriminating cuts; that we do not have to take the 
rotten with the sound in order to save the sound portions of 
a bill. If it has reached that bad eminence, and if parlia- 
mentary government has reached such a level that we are 
obliged to vote for every project, wise or unwise, that presents 
itself, without regard to its merits, then I am ready to vote 
against everything in such a bill. If economy, if proper restric- 
tions, can not be made in any way save that meritorious proj- 
ects be killed, then let the slaughter proceed. so far as I have 
a voice in the matter. 

Sometimes it takes killing to do good. I do not think the 
Treasury is of more account than human life, and still military 
operations constantly kill so that by the destruction of human 
life ultimate good may come. So, if the Treasury must be pro- 
tected by the killing of meritorious projects that appear from 
time to time, then let it be done. I must answer those appeals 
to me from my own country in that way. 

This, however, calling for an immediate expenditure of 
$200,000, is of a high type of improvement that is not local in 
its character. It is national in its scope. If New York Harbor 
should have an insuflicient depth of water, if suddenly war were 
to be our portion, I am vitally interested in seeing that access 
is obtained to the navy yard, that repairs may be made, new 
vessels launched, and that prompt action may be had in taking 
out such battleships or cruisers as are necessary, It is a 
national question. 

Of course, the criticism will be made at once, “ Why are you 
against some other item in the bill?” Those items that have 
not that opposition in every instance are purely local in their 
operation. Some of them, it is true, are old measures; they 
are old in sin and expenses and little result. Most of them 
show that supposed improvements were instituted but the vol- 
ume of commerce has fallen off. In some instances it has fallen 
off 75 per cent or more. So the more the improvements are the 
less the commerce for the community. ‘These in every instance 
are local in their character, and if they were obliterated entirely 
from this bill, and if such improvements were to be ended, 
they could not affect the national welfare in the least. 

The improvements of this character in tidewater rest upon 
an entirely different basis. I am perfectly willing to be accused 
of the inconsistency of being unduly susceptible to a large 
center, where commerce legitimately ebbs and flows, than to 
add my vote to keep this item out of the bill. For that reason 
I shall vote to restore it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. O'GORMAN. I hope my colleague will withdraw the 
request. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I withdraw the request. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
mmendment. [Putting the question.] The Chair is unable to 
decide by the sound. 

Mr. KENYON. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
SsnorH], who is necessarily absent. For that reason I with- 
hold my vote. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan (when his name was called). I 

have a pair with the junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] 
and withhold my vote. 
. Mr, THOMAS (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
McCumper]. I transfer that pair to the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. PHELAN] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] to the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SHretps} and vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. GRONNA. May I inquire if the senior Senator from 
Maine [Mr. JouNson] has voted? ; 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. GRONNA, I transfer my pair with the senior Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Jounson] to the senior Senator from Iowa 
Mr. Cuammins] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. MYERS. Has the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Mc- 
Lean] voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 


He has not. 
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Mr. MYERS. 
the pair to the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Taqcarr] and vote 
“ yea.” > 

Mr. BECKHAM. 
from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont], but I understand he would vote 


I have a pair with that Senator. I transfer 


I have a general pair with the Senator 


as I do, and I therefore vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. WEEKS (after having voted in the negative). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
James]. I understand he has not voted. I transfer that pair 


to the senior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram] and allow my 


vote to stand. 

Mr. CURTIS. 
lowing pairs: 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Burie1cH] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON] ; 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. Townsenv] with the Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. Bryan]; 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENnosz] with the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS]; and 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] with the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. Sautssury]. 

Mr. CATRON (after having voted in the negative). I wish 
to: guire if the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. OwEN] has 
voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. CATRON. I haye a general pair with that Senator and 
withdraw my vote. 

Mr. OLIVER (after having voted in the negative). I inquire 
if ie senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] has 
voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. OLIVER. I have a pair with that Senator which T 
transfer to the senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] 
and allow my vote to stand. 

The result was announced—yeas 14, nays 48, as follows: 


I have been requested to announce the fol- 


YEAS—14. 
Banknot Martin, Va. 88 Swann 
roussaro yers Sheppar ardaman 
Clarke, Ark. Nelson Simmons 
Fletcher Ransdell Stone 
NAYS—48, 
Ashurst Hardwick Martine, N. J Smith, Ga, 
Beckham Hitchcock Norris moo 
Brady Hughes O'Gorman Sterling 
Brandegee Husting Oliver Thomas 
Chilton ones erman Thompson 
Sapp Kenyon Page Tillman 
Clark, Wyo. La Follette Pittman Underwood 
Curtis Lane Poindexter Wadsworth 
1 Lee, Md Pomerene Walsh 
Gallinger Lewis Reed Warren 
Gronna Lippitt Sherman Weeks 
Harding Smith, Ariz. Works 
NOT VOTING—34, 
Borah du Pont McCumber Smith, Md. 
Bryan Gott McLean Smith, Mich. 
Burleigh Gore Newlands Smith, 8. C. 
Catro. Hollis Owen Sutherland 
Chamberlain James Penrose Taggart 
Colt Johnson, Me. Phelan ‘Townsend 
Culberson Johnson, S. Dak. Robinson Williams 
Cummins Kern Saulsbury 
Dillingham Lea, Tenn. elds 


So the amendment of the committee was rejected. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I now ask to go back to the 
amendment appearing on line 25, page 22, authorizing an in- 
crease of the appropriation from $25,000 to $50,000, that was 
passed over in order that we might supply a letter from the 
Chief of Engineers. = 

Mr, SMOOT. That amendment is in reference to the channel 
at Port Bolivar, is it not? 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas, 
Bolivar, Tex. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment referred to by 
the Senator from Arkansas will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 22, line 23, it is proposed to strike 
out the figures “ $25,000 ” and to insert “ $50,000,” so as to read: 

Channel to Port Bolivar, Tex.: For maintenance, $50,000. 


Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I now present the letter in refer- 
ence to that amendment, and I desire the Secretary to be good 
enough to read it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
quested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


It involves the channel at Port 


The Secretary will read as re- 


War DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF TUK CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
Washington, May 2, 1916. 
Hon. MORRIS SHEPPARD, 
United States Senate, 


Sin: In reply to your inquiry relative to the amount needed fer 
the maintenance of Bolivar Channel, Tex., I have the honor to inform 
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471 that immediately the 


ill by the House of 
all 


stating that eme: dredging in 
exhausted all weatanie funds, and that 
will be required 


bill, or otal of 
at the tall channel depths 
‘maintained — 1917. 
Very g H. TAYLOR, 
Colonel, O. of Engincers, 
Acting Chief of Engineers, United States Army. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator from Texas if he knows what class of work had been done 
before March 12, which necessitated the additional appropria- 
tion of 825,000? Why was the work undertaken? The letter 
does not make any explanation as to the reason for doing the 
work. I should like to be informed, if the Senator knows, why 
the work was done? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. An unusual shoaling was caused by the 
storm of a few months ago. j 

Mr. SMOOT. That is, the Senator means by fhe wash from 
the watershed into the river? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Itis not a river, but it is a channel in the 
bay near Galveston. It is one of the main channels composing 
the greater Galveston Harbor, the channel leading from Bolivar 
Roads to Port Bolivar. 

Mr. SMOOT. What has been the usual annual appropria- 
tion for maintenance of the channel to Port Bolivar? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. My impression is that it has been some- 
thing like $25,000 or $30,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought I had the report in reference to the 
matter, but I have it not before me; and I therefore can not 
turn to it at present. It seems to me, however, that the letter 
which has been read at the desk is very indefinite. There is 
nothing particular in it. The letter states that the necessity for 
the increase in the appropriation is simply on account of work 
that has been done there, and that for that reason they want 
this extra $25,000. There is no explanation as to what was 
the character of the work or the necessity for it. It seems to 
me that information ought to have been supplied by the engi- 
neers before the increase should have been made. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I will state for the information of the Sen- 
ator from Utah that I shall later have the full data in reference 
to the storm and the effects of the storm on that channel. The 
necessity for this appropriation is due to the unusual storm 
which took place there a short time ago; but I repeat that I 
shall have the data as to the effect of that storm and put it in 
the Record as soon as I enn get it. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I hardly think it is necessary to 
further pass that item over. It is a maintenance item. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am net going to ask that it be passed over, 
I will say to the Senator. 


Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. In consequence of a storm on the 


coast, the channel is filled up and must be dredged out, in order 
that boats may get in and out. It is one of the current expenses 
of maintaining the channel. About all that can be said is now 
said in the communication from the Chief of Engineers, which 
has just been filed. We added some $300,000 or $400,000 for a 
‘similar purpose at the mouth of the Mississippi River, at the 
Head of the Passes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not ask that the item be 
passed over. I simply wanted to get some kind of explanation 
as to the necessity fer the increase, because the letter 
does not specifically state what was the necessity for the extra 
work that had been done. . 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I think it does state that the 
extra expense is rendered necessary by reason of the storm. 

Mr. SMOOT. If that was stated, I did not hear it. There 
was- so much confusion in the Chamber that I could not dis- 
tinctly hear the reading, but I shall not further object to this 
item. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. The next item passed over is on 
page 24, in lines 6, 7, 8, and 9. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment referred to by the 
Senator from Arkansas will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 24, after line 5, the committee re- 
ported to insert: 

‘Sabine-Neches Canal, Tex.: Continuing Improvement, $70,000: Pro- 


vided, That so much of this ameunt as may be necessary may be ex- 
pended for making a cut-off at Smiths Biu, on Neches River. 


Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, can we have some explanation 
of the necessity for that amendment, I ask fhe Senator from 
Texas? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It represents part of a project which was 
adopted by Congress and recommended by the engineers. The 
statement in reference to it is found on page 18 of House Docu- 
ment No. 1290, Sixty-first Congress, third session, and is included 
under the heading “ Estimate for 25-foot channel.” The project 
carries an estimate for “ Cut-off, 70 feet bottom width.” This is 
the cut-off authorized by the project as originally outlined, and 
was included in the Senate bill two years ago, but the bill failed 
on the floor of the Senate, as the Senator from Iowa will re- 
member. 

Mr. KENYON. Does the Senator know why the other House 
did not include this item? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I do not. I know that the Senate commit- 
tee examined the item theroughly two years ago; that it decided 
it was part of the original project; and that we followed fhat 
action of the committee at this time. 

Mr. KENYON. Does this complete the project, I should like 
to ask the Senator? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It will complete the project as originally 
outlined by the special board of engineers, except as to main- 
tenance. 

Mr. SMOOT. Has this item been recommended by the Board 
of Engineers for this year’s appropriation? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It is a part of the original project. 

Mr. SMOOT. Aud for this amount? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. This is the estimate of the engineers as to 
the cost of making the cut-off. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have been trying to see whether ‘there were 
any hearings upon the matter in the House, but I do not think 
there were. If there were any hearings, copies have not been 
sent to me. The Senator says that this $70,000 will complete 
the project? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It completes the project as outlined in the 
report of the special beard. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Commerce was, on 
page 24, line 20, after the word“ maintenance,” to insert and 
repair of levees destroyed by overflows in 1915 and 1916,” and 
in line 22, after the words “ Washita River, Tex.,” to strike out 
“ $25,000” and insert “$50,000,” so as to make the clause ‘read: 

Red River, Ark. and Tex.: Continuing Bars! acting ong and for mainte- 
nance and repair of levees destroyed by ws in 1915 and 1916 be- 
‘tween Fulton, Ark., and Washita River, Tex., $50,000. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, that amendment also makes 
un increase from $25,000 to 850,000. is one of the items 
on which I want to ask a vote of the Senate. I hesitate to find 
fault with the Red River on account of its being in the vicinity 
of the home of the chairman of the committee, but I want to call 
the attention of the Senate particularly to some of the facts, 
and then, so far as I am concerned, will submit fhe item to a 
vote. 

I do not know as to the third ‘branch of the amendment, the 
one relating to the repair of the levees. I think we had no evi- 
dence before the committee on that subject, but the word of the 
chairman, of course, would be persuasive. I want to place in 
the Recorp an extract from the Report of the Chief of Engi- 
neers, commencing on page 947, volume 1, as to the Red River 
from Fulton, Ark., to the mouth of the Washita. We have 
appropriated for that part of the river 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President, I might say to ‘the 
Senator that this item has nothing to do with that part of the 
river south of Fulton. 

Mr. KENYON. It refers to the river below Fulton? 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. To the river north of Fulton. 

Mr. KENYON. The item is for the Red River between Ful- 
ton and the mouth of the Washita, is it not? 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. North or west of Fulton. 

Mr. KENYON. I want to ask the Senator, then, relative to 
geography. We have two items in this bill for the Red River? 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KENYON. One from Fulton to the mouth of the Washita. 
That is this item, is it not? N 

Mr. of Arkansas. The amended item on page 24, 
lines 19 to 23, covering the Red River in Arkansas and Texas, 
relates to the northern division, which is in the Dallas district, 
while that part ef the river south of Fulton is in the Vicksburg 
district. 
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Mr. KENYON. That is the item that is treated in the Army 
Engineer's report on pages 947 to 950, volume 1, I think. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I doubt whether it is. 

Mr. KENYON. The other part of the river, below Fulton, is 
treated on pages 953 to 956. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I should like the Senator to direct 
his attention to the particular item with which we are now 
dealing. 

Mr. KENYON. That is what I am trying to do. There are 
two items, one involving the Red River from Fulton to the 
mouth of the Washita and the other below Fulton. Now, this 
is the one from Fulton to the mouth of the Washita, is it not? 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. No, sir; it is northwest from Ful- 
ton; it is what is called the upper reach of the river. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, let me say to the chairman 
of the committee that the Washita River referred to there is in 
Oklahoma. It has the same name as the river which empties into 
the Red River in Louisiana; but the Red River from Fulton 
to the Washita is the upper section. The river which empties 
into the Red River in Louisiana is spelled differently; it is the 
Ouachita ; that is all. 3 

Mr. SMOOT. Then, this is the item referred to in the report 
made by the Chief of Engineers, in part 2, page 866. Red River 
between Fulton, Ark., and the mouth of the Washita River in 
Oklahoma“? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Exactly ; and it will be found there that the 
engineers estimate that $50,000 will be necessary for the next 
fiscal year. 

Mr. KENYON. Let us settle, first, whether or not that is the 
item. The Army Engineer's reports speak of the Red River from 
Fulton, Ark., to the mouth of the Washita River in Oklahoma. 
This item on page 24 refers to the Red River between Fulton, 
Ark., and the Washita River, Tex. Is there any difference? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It should be the Washita River, Okla. 

Mr. KENYON. So, then, I am correct, I think, in my state- 
ment. On the part of the Red River from Fulton to the mouth 
of the Washita River we have expended, as appears on page 
950, volume 1, of the Report of the Chief of Engineers, $444,- 
783.58. On page 949 the report refers to commercial statistics, 
and says: 

Navigation on the Red River above Fulton has practically ceased. 
No steamboats are now in operation, and the rafting of logs has been 
reduced to-an almost negligible quantity. 

On the Red River below Fulton, which this item, it is true, 
does not treat of, that section of the river being provided for in 
another part of the bill, we have expended, according to the 
Report of the Chief of Engineers, volume 1, page 955, $2,763,- 
896.40, with a commerce on the river of 47,351 short tons. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Will the Senator state the value of the 
47,351 tons? 

Mr. KENYON. They had a value of $2,939,078. That traffic 
consists of lumber and logs, farm products, and general mer- 
chandise. 

Now, as to the nature of that traffic, I have the minority re- 
port filed by Senator Burton in 1914, in which he discusses this 
improvement. I read from page 9: 

On the Red River below Fulton, covering a distance of 475.4 miles, 
there was in the year 1912 a total tonnage of 44,967 tons— 

It was slightly more the next year— 


Of this amount 42,640 tons were saw logs, of which the average haul 
was 131 miles, and lumber 1,100 tons. f the balance of the freight, 
including lumber, amounting to 2,327 tons, part was carried 45 and 
ps 80 miles. The total amount appropriated to date for this stream 
s $2,768,377— ‘ 

Which includes, of course, the river above as well as below 
Fulton— 

The expense ton to the United States Government for carr sig 
this freight, including the lumber, can be approximately obtained if an 
allowance of 4 per cent is made on the amount appropriated to date and 
the prospective appropriation in the presen bill is added. This in- 
terest on the investment would amount to $110,735.08, and adding the 
$100,000 ap 1 would make a total of $210,735.08. The cost 
per ton would $4.68, or if the saw logs are excluded, the cost per 
ton would be $90.56, and the cost per ton-mile, $1.53. 

I refer to these items to show that, so far as commerce is 
concerned, as to the particular item in question, there is no 
commerce, for, according to the Report of the Chief of Engi- 
neers— 

Navigation on the Red River above Fulton has practically ceased, 
No steamboats are now in 9 and the rafting of logs has been 
reduced to an almost negligible quantity. 

I simply raise the question, Mr. President, whether, on that 
kind of a showing, we are justified in increasing this appro- 
priation. If we are going to appropriate for flood control in 
this bill, there may be some justification for it, but a flood-con- 
trol bill, carrying some $50,000,000, has now passed the House 
and is in the Senate for action before the committee: The 
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flood-controt matters ought to be separated from questions of 
navigation. I do not care to further discuss this matter, but I 
did desire to put the facts in the Recorp. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President, the amount canr- 
ried by the amendment is the amount recommended by the 
engineers for the present year, as appears on page 281 of the 
report which accompanies this bill. 

As to the matter of navigation, that part of the river has 
fallen somewhat into disuse. Under the general authorization 
for resurveys, contained in the last river and harbor bill, a 
new survey of the river was made during last summer, and u 
recommendation not altogether favorable to its very extensive 
improvement was made; but the engineers did recommend that 
the project was worthy of an appropriation of $50,000 for the 
purpose of keeping it in n navigable condition, or of keeping its 
natural navigable condition in such order that it might be used 
when necessary; and it is used during the so-called cotton 
seasons of the year. Many of the plantations in that locality 
can not be reached otherwise. It has lost some of its sig- 
nificance because of the construction of railroads running east 
and west from Texarkana, but it is still a river, and a navigable 
river, and under the jurisdiction of the Congress of the United 
States. After having dealt with it, I think as strictly as could 
reasonably be done under the modern and reform policy now 
prevalent in the Engineer's office, there was enough merit left 
in the proposition to justify the expenditure of $50,000, 

Maj. Slattery, of the Corps of Engineers, in a communication 
on the subject, says, “ only such snagging operations, such par- 
ticipation in levee building, and such levee and revetment work 
to prevent cut-offs as Congress may authorize” is warranted. 

A very extensive scheme of improvement was originally 
adopted; but the policy now is to leave the river more in its 
natural condition, making such repairs’ as are necessary to 
prevent cut-offs. There have been three or four overflows on 
that river in the past two years, disastrous overflows, that prać- 
tically devastated that section of the country and ruined every 
farmer in the Red River bottoms. They have lost their crops, 
and, in consequence of the breaking of the levees which protected 
what is called the regimen of the stream, cut-offs at various 
points are threatened. 

I am sure the Senator from Iowa would not apply the rule 
so strictly as to preclude this improvement, if it is to be the 
policy of the Government to keep the rivers in their natural 
condition. There is some use for the river as a navigation 
proposition. There is much justification for preventing the 
river from doing additional damage to the farmers in the 
locality. They have put themselves to considerable expense— 
hundreds of thousands of dollars—to build those levees. They 
have broken in numerous places. The water has run through 
them and threatened cut-offs at various points. It is largely in 
the interest of the Government, I think, to make this very modest 
appropriation, and I hope it will be done. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
chairman of the committee if there is any prospect of placing 
the Red River and the Arkansas River in the flood-control bill? 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. No, sir; I should say not. They 
are hardly propositions of sufficient magnitude to justify such 
separate treatment. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, the statement of the Sen- 
ator from Iowa as to the tonnage on the lower Red River ought 
not to go unchallenged. It is unfair to the river to select one 
particular year when the tonnage was unusually low and en- 
deavor to nnalyze the river from that standpoint. 

I have here a statement based on the tonnage transported on 
the river for the last 36 years. The statement shows that there 
was a total tonnage from 1878 to 1889 of the value of $72,- 
000,000, in round numbers; from 1890 to 1907 a tonnage of 
$78,000,000 ; and from 1908 to 1913 a tonnage of about $1,500,- 
000, making the average value of the tonnage for the last 36 
years, or from 1878 to 1913, $4,220,000. In fact, the average 
yearly tonnage is much larger, when the traffic on the lower 
section of the lower Red is included, the section between the 
mouth of the Black in the lower Red and the mouth of the lower 
Red itself in the Mississippi. The fact that the tonnage increased 
in 1914 in the ratio of probably 50 per cent over 1913 shows that 
it varies from year to year. 

Mr, KENYON. Mr. President, I will suggest to the Senator 
that the engineers state, on page 955 of volume 1, that the 
apparent increase "—and there seems to be an increase for the 
year 1913— was caused by an error in reporting the commerce 
for the fiscal years 1913 and 1914.” So, apparently, they ac- 
count for the increase for the year 1915, which does not seem 
to be large, by an error in the computations for 1913 and 1914. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Be that as it may, Mr. President, it does 
not alter the general fact that there has been a relatively large 
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tonnage, on fhe average, during the last 30 or 40 years on that 
river, 

Mr. SMOOT. The trouble about it is that for the last few 
years it is decreasing rather than increasing. The Senator from 
Towa was perfectly fair in quoting the figures that he did for the 
year 1915, because the tonnage for 1915 is nearly double what 
it was in 1914, and it is larger than it was in 1918. The value 
for 1913 was only $354,715, and the value for 1914 was only 
$310,333, whereas the value for 1915 was $2,939,073. In other 
words, there is some statement here that the increase for the 
year 1915, as reported by the engineers, was to correct the record 
that was made for the years 1918 and 1914, thus showing that 
the volume of commerce upon the river is not increasing, but is 
steadily decreasing. I think the Senator from Iowa was per- 
fectly justified, and not only justified but was more than fair, 
in quoting the higher figures that he did to show the commerce 
upon that river. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. But the average for three years is not a 
fair statement. 2 

Mr. SMOOT. No, Mr. President; but the average for 40 years 
is not a fair statement, either, particularly when the heavy 
traflic upon the river was when we were not appropriating for it. 
Now that Congress is appropriating money for the river, the 
commerce is decreasing instead of increasing. I think it is that 
class of rivers that we should eliminate from our river and 
harbor bills, and spend the Government's money upon rivers 
where there is a chance of increasing the commerce on them and 
benefiting the people by the increase. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The Senator is mistaken about that. The 
river has been improved by the Government since 1828. In 1828 
the sum of $500,000 was expended to remove a great raft. 

Mr. SMOOT. That was the original amount. I am speaking 
now of the appropriations that have been made for the main- 
tenance of the river. 

Mr. SHEPPARD, But the Senator says that this tonnage was 
carried when we were making no appropriations for the river, 

Mr. SMOOT. I spoke of relatively no appropriations. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. One of the largest “appropriations was 
made in 1828. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; because that was the original appropria- 
tion that was made. There is not any question but that that 
was what they thought then would put the river in navigable 
shape; but we are appropriating $50,000 this year for the 
maintenance of the river when the original appropriation was 
$25,000. The House made an appropriation of $25,000. The 
Senate has increased it, and added an amendment, and I sup- 
pose the amendment gives the reason why the increase is 
made—that is, to take care of the levees that were destroyed 
by floods during the years 1915 and 1916. Evidently out of 
the appropriation that was made for the fiscal years 1915 and 
1916 in a lump sum the engineers would not allow any part 
of the $20,000,000 or the $30,000,000 that was appropriated 
during those years, respectively, to be applied to this river; 
and therefore I take it for granted that there has been nothing 
spent there, even in the maintenance of the river, during those 
two years. I will ask the Senator whether I am correct with 
reference to that? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. That there has been nothing spent for the 
maintenance of the river? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is, for the fiscal years 1915 and 1916. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Oh, yes; they have continued to improve 
the river during these years. : 

Mr. SMOOT. How much did they allow out of the lump-sum 
appropriation for rivers and harbors, we will say for the fiscal 
year 1914, for the maintenance of the Red River? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Fifty or seventy-five thousand dollars for 
the lower river and something like $25,000 for the upper river. 

Mr. SMOOT. It does not so appear in the report. That is 
all I know. It may be so, but it is not in the report. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I have seen the Government snag boats in 
operation on the river, and I know that the improvement has 
continued. But, Mr. President, the Board of Engineers recom- 
mended that $55,000 be appropriated for the lower river for the 
next three years to test out the question as to whether the 
commerce is really going to continue to decline. There has 
been a decline of commerce on the river during the last three 
or four years. Up to that time, however, the tonnage had 
averaged four or five million dollars a year in value for the 
last 30 or 40 years. . 

Mr. SMOOT. Can the Senator say why the tonnage is de- 
creasing rather than increasing? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The machinations of the railroads have 
resulted in putting off the boats, 

Mr. SMOOT. Just the same as they have in nearly every 
country in the world? 
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Mr. SHEPPARD. The people of Shreveport, the principal 
city on the river, have lately organized a barge line and sub- 
scribed fifty or a hundred thousand dollars in capital. The 
citizens laid this fact before the Board of Engineers when they 
made their special examination, and the Engineers decided to 
make this further recommendation and give the people a chance 
to continue the navigation of the river, to see if they could 
revive it and put it on the old basis. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President, the remarks made 
by the Senator from Texas are directed to that part of the river 
south of Fulton. The item that is now before the Senate relates 
to the part north of Fulton. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. That is very true; but I will say to the 
Senator from Arkansas that the Senator from Iowa has taken 
up the question of navigation on the lower river, and-I was 
making answer to that. As to the upper river, the project has 
really never been given a chance, In 1909 the Engineers recom- 
mended that it be improved by snagging and dredging and 
jettying. Congress, however, appropriated only for snagging, 
and it was not until last year that the dredge boat was put on 
the river, and no jettying has yet been done. As a matter of 
fact, the project authorized by the Government has never had a 
fair trial on the upper river. 

Mr. pai We have appropriated over $500,000, have 
we not 

Mr. SHEPPARD. That is true. 

Mr. KENYON. Why has it not had a fair trial? What has 
become of the money? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It has been expended in snagging work. 

Mr. KENYON. I do not know whether I gave the commerce 
for the last year. According to page 2690 of volume 2, it was 
1,318 tons, of which 840 tons were lumber and 478 tons saw logs. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. No one claims that there can be any ex- 
tensive navigation on the upper section until this project is 
tried out. The project included dredging and jettying as well 
as snagging. It is not the fault of the upper section of the river 
that only snagging work has been done. It is rather the fault 
of Congress in not carrying out the project in its entirety. 

Mr. KENYON. If we have spent $519,000 since 1902, how does 
the Senator account for the fact that there is practically no 
commerce? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I have tried to explain it to the Senator, 
Those expenditures have been confined to only one part of the 
recommended project; that is, snagging. ‘The other two ele- 
ments are just as necessary, and have not been supplied as yet 
by Congress. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I wish to say that I under- 
stand we are taking up the upper Red River now. The Senator 
from Iowa attempted to discuss the lower Red River. I under- 
stood that he would move, at the proper time, to strike out the 
appropriation for the lower Red River. I wish to have some- 
thing to say when that part of the river is taken up. I do not 
understand that it is under consideration now. 

Mr. KENYON. I will say to the Senator that I was discussing 
them both, and I put in the Recorp from the engineer’s report 
the appropriations for both projects and the commerce for both 
projects for those years. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Do I understand from the Senator that he 
will discuss the lower Red River and move to strike out that 
item? 

Mr. KENYON. I think so, at the proper time; yes. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I simply wanted a chance to discuss that 
item when the Senator reached it. I have nothing further to say 
at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the committee. 

Nr. SMOOT. Upon that amendment I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 


to call the roll. 
Mr. CATRON (when his name was called). I am paired with 
As he is ab- 


the senior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]. 
sent, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas (when his name was called). Mr. 
President, what are we doing? Is the roll being called to ascer- 
tain the presence of a quorum, or are we voting on something? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. We are voting on the amendment 
of the committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not know whether, under the 
rule, I can ask to withdraw the request or not. As this item is 
on the upper Red River and does not apply to the lower Red 
River 

Mr. THOMAS. The roll call has been ordered. Let us have it. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will proceed with 
the calling of the roll, 
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Nr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President, the Senator from 
Utah wanted to make the statement that he was laboring under 
a misapprehension as to the item on which he called for a 
yea-and-nay vote. He desires to make a statement to the Chair 
with reference to it. I think he is entitled to do so. 

Mr. THOMAS. I do not understand that after the roll call 
has begun any further statements .can be made. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I think a statement for one pur- 
pose is permissible where it can not be made for another. 

Mr. THOMAS. If the Senator from Utah withdraws the 
request, I Shall renew it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will continue the 
calling of the roll. 

The Secretary resumed the calling of the roll. 

Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called). 
have the question stated? . ? 

The VICEPRESIDENT, The Secretary will state the question. 

The Secretary. On page 24, line 20, afterithe word “ mainte- 
nunme,“ it is proposed to insert and repair of levees destroyed 
by overflows in 1915 and 1916.” . 

Mr. FLETCHER, Is that a committee amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I vote “yea.” 

Air. OVERMAN (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren]. 
As he is absent, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I make the 
same announcement as on the previous roll calls, and the same 
transfer, and vote “nay.” 

Mr. WEEKS (when his name was called). 
avith ithe senior. Senator from Kentucky [Mr. James]. 
absent, I -withhold my vote. 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when: his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PEN- 
ROSË] to the senior Senator from Indiana [Mr. Kern], and vote 
“vou.” 

The: roll call was coneluded. 

Mr. :‘BECKHAM. I have a general pair with the senior Sen- 
ator from Delaware Ir. vu Pon]. As he is absent, I with- 
hold my vote. 

Mr. GRONNA. Has the senior Senator from Maine [Mr. 
JOHNSON] voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. GRONNA. I have a:pair with that Senator, and there- 
fore withhold my vote. 

Mr. MYERS. Has the junior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
McLean] voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. MYERS. I have a pair with that Senator, which I trans- 
fer to the junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. Tascarr], and will 
vote. I vote “ yea.” ` 

Nr. SIMMONS (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
wish to inquire if the junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Oral has voted? 

The VICE!PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. SIMMONS. ‘Isee he is in the Chamber, and I will allow 
my vote to stand. i 

The result was announced—yeas:41, nays 10—as follows: 


May I ask to 


I have a pair 
As he is 


So the amendment of the committee was agreed to. 
“REVOLT IN IRELAND, 
Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President, we ‘have been 
hero now for six hours, and I move that the Senate take a re- 
cess until 11 o' clock to-morrow. 
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Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. May I ask, before that mo- 
tion is put, the attention of the Senate for a few moments? 
I read n little story to-day that impressed me intensely. It 
affected: me to the quick; and, with the permission of ‘the Sen- 
ate, I desire to occupy a few moments. : 

Mr. \OLARKE of Arkansas. I withdraw the motion tem- 
porarily. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, I have no 
thouglit or desire to interfere with foreign Governments in the 
management.of their domestic affairs, yet I feel that England 
in her effort to quell a Jecal disturbance in the city of Dublin, 
Ireland, has gone rank mad and is both blind and deaf to all 
thoughts of humanity and ‘civilization. 

In the steps to quell a local disturbance the Government of 
Great Britain has descended ‘to sheer ‘butchery in dealing with 
this question. 

Mr. President, we have listened for a long ‘time to Great 
Britain’s profuse professions of humanity, but her recent 
action bids me say that cant and hypocrisy still prevail there. 
Has it come to this, that proud and boastful England should 
brace up against a wall a poor, wounded cripple and then at 
order to riddle ‘the helpless mortal with ‘bullets? Shame! 
Shame! Yes, thrice shame! 

Mr. President, I do not desire to commit my ‘country, nor 
do I desire to commit any Senator, but for myself I want to be 
placed on record us standing aghast at this recent act of bar- 
barism on the part of Great Britain. It seems to me humanity 
will rebel the world over at this recent net upon the part of 
this brutal and tyrannous power. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. GRONNA presented the:memorial of Hubert Harrington, 
president of the North Dakota Retail Hardware Association, 
remonstrating against the creation of a national chamber .of 
agriculture, which was referred to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. 

Mr. WADSWORTH presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Clinton, N. X., praying for the enactment of legislation to pro- 
hibit the exportation of intoxicating liquors to Africa, which 
were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented .a memorial of sundry ‘citizens of Long 
Island City, N. X., remonstrating against the enactment of legis- 
lation to limit the freedom of the press, which was referred to 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

‘Mr. JONES presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Se- 
attle, Wash., remonstruting against’ the enactment of legislation 
to limit the freedom of the press, which was referred to the 
‘Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 


REPORTS OF : COMMITTEES. 


Mr. SMITH of Maryland, from the Committee ou the District 
of Columbia, to which was referred the bill (S. 5525) to pro- 
vide for the abandonment of Piney Branch Road between Alli- 
son Street und Buchanan Street NW., in the District of Co- 
lumbia, reported it with an amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 461) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 


| bill (S. 5976) to amend an aet approved May 29, 1908, entitled 
| “An act to amend an act to authorize the Baltimore & Washing- 


ton Transit Co., of Maryland, to enter the District of Colum- 


bia,“ approved June 8. 1896. reported it without amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 400) thereon. 


Mr. SMOOT, from the Committee on Publie Lands, to which 


was referred the bill (S. 5539) to consolidate national forest 
lands, reported it with an amendment and submitted a report 


(No. 462) thereon. 
Mr. MYERS, ‘from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 


which was referred the bill (S. 2701) for ‘the relief of William 


Walters, alias Joshua ‘Brown, reported it without amendment 


und submitted a report (No. 463) ‘thereon. 


He also, from the same committee, to which were referred 


the following bills, reported them each with an amendment and 


submitted reports thereon: 

S. 453. A bill to place Lieut. Col. Junius L. Powell on the 
retired list of the Army with the rank of brigadier general 
(Rept. No. 465) ; and 

S. 2222. A bill for the relief of the heirs. of Antoine Baynrd 
(Rept. No. 464). 


BILLS AND.JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, ‘read ‘the ‘first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second ‘time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. WARREN: 

A bill (S. 6070) granting n pension to Florence V. Handbury 
(with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions, 


1916. 


By Mr. BANKHEAD: 

A bill (S. 6071) for the relief of the Episcopal Church of 
Selma, Ala.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FLETCHER: s 

A bill (S. 6072) to enable the Secretary of Agriculture to 
investigate the diseases and insects affecting cigar leaf tobacco; 
to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. LEWIS: ` 

A bill (S. 6073) granting the consent of Congress to George 
- Fabyan to construct a bridge across the Fox River; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

A bill (S. 6074) to authorize the United States Government to 
build a certain number of merchant-marine vessels and own the 
same and launch the same upon seas for interstate and interna- 
tional trade, and lease the same to corporations, associations, 
or persons upon such terms as may be equitable and just, apply- 
ing the proceeds of the said lease to the payment of the obliga- 
tions issued for the money to be expended in the building of the 
ships, and to reserve to the United States the right to convert 
the ships to national defense at any time when, in the opinion 
of the President and Secretary of the Navy, such shall be neces- 
- sary; to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

By Mr. THOMPSON: 

A bill (S. 6075) granting a pension to John F. Roberson (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GORE: 

A bill (S. 6076) to amend an act entitled “An act to authorize 
condemnation of land for sites of public buildings, and for other 
purposes,” approved August 1, 1888, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A bill (S. 6077) to authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to 
establish uniform standards of classification for cotton; to pro- 
vide for the application, enforcement, and use of such stand- 
ards in transactions in interstate and foreign commerce; to 
prevent deception therein; and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. STONE: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 133) to authorize the President 
of the United States to convey the acknowledgments of the Gov- 
ernment and people of the United States to various foreign 
Governments of the world who have participated in the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition to celebrate the completion and 
opening of the Panama Canal, and also the four hundredth an- 
niversary of the discovery of the Pacific Ocean; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations. 


INSPECTORS OF STEAM VESSELS. 


Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey (by request) submitted an 
amendment intended to be proposed by him to the bill (S. 5349) 
to amend section 4414 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, relating to the appointment of local and assistant in- 
spectors of steam vessels, which was referred to the Committee 
on Commerce and ordered to be printed, 


RECESS. 


Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I move that the Senate take a 
recess until 11 o’clock to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 3 minutes 
p. m. Friday, May, 19, 1916) the Senate took a recess until to- 
morrow, Saturday, May 20, 1916, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Friar, May 19, 1916. 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

O Lord our God and our Father, whose tender mercies and 
loving kindness have been over us from the beginning, shaping 
and guiding our destiny as individuals and as a people, continue, 
we beseech Thee, Thy care over us; give us plenteously of 
Thy grace that we may do justly, love mercy, and walk humbly 
before Thee, and so hallow Thy name in all our doings, in the 
spirit of the Lord Jesus Christ. Amen, 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I call up the con- 
ference report on the bill S. 4856. 

Mr. MANN. I make the point of order, Mr. Speaker, that it 
is not in order to call up the conference report under the rule. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed bill of the following title, 
in which the concurrence of the House of Representatives was 
requested : 

S. 5841. An act to authorize the Perdido Bay Bridge & Ferry 
Co., a corporation existing under the laws of the State of Ala- 
bama, to construct a bridge over and across Perdido Bay from 
Lillian, Baldwin County, Ala., to Cummings Point, Escambia 
County, Fla. 

The message also announced that the Vice President had ap- 
pointed Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey and Mr. Jones members 
of the joint select committee on the part of the Senate, as pro- 
vided for in the act of February 16, 1889, as amended by the act 
of March 2, 1895, entitled “An act to authorize and provide for 
the disposition of useless papers in the executive departments,” 
for the disposition of useless papers in the Department of Labor. 

The message also announced that the President had approved 
and signed bills and joint resolution of the following titles: 

On May 15, 1916: 

S. 4432. An act to amend section 8 of an act entitled “An act 
to supplement existing laws against unlawful restraints and 
monopolies, and for other purposes,” approved October 15, 1914; 
an 

H. R. 3575. An act to amend section 5284 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States so as to permit the Comptroller of the 
Currency to deposit upon interest the assets of insolvent national 
banks in other national banks of the same or of an adjacent city 
or town. 

On May 16, 1916: 

H. R. 6099. An act to amend section 72 of an act entitled “An 
act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the judi- 
ciary,” approved March 3, 1911. 

On May 18, 1916: 

H. R. 759. An act to provide for the removal of what is now 
known as the Aqueduct Bridge, across the Potomac River, and 
for the building of a bridge in place thereof; 

H. R. 562. An act to amend the act approved June 25, 1910, 
authorizing the postal-savings system, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 10885. An act making appropriations for the current and 
contingent expenses of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, for ful- 
filing treaty stipulations with various Indian tribes, and for 
other purposes, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917; 

S. 4603. An act to authorize the Jackson Highway Bridge 
Co., its successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and op- 
erate a bridge across the Tombigbee River at Princes Lower 
Landing, near Jackson, Ala. ; 

S. 4726. An act to permit issue by the supply departments of 
the Army to certain military schools and colleges; and 

S. J. Res. 119. Joint resolution to permit the issuance of medi- 
eal and other supplies to the American National Red Cross for 
a temporary period. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED, 


Under clause 2 Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following titles 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to their ap- 
propriate committees, as indicated below: 

S. 3257. An act for the relief of Johnston-McCubbins Invest- 
ment Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 5841. An act to authorize the Perdido Bay Bridge & 
Ferry Co., a corporation existing under the laws of the State 
of Alabama, to construct a bridge over and across Perdido Bay 
from Lillian, Baldwin County, Ala., to Cummings Point, Es- 
cambia County, Fla.; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

S. 746. An act to remove the charge of desertion from the 
military record of Capt. Daniel H. Powers; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD. 

The SPEAKER. The conference report is not in order under 
the rule. The House automatically resolves itself into Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 15455, the shipping bill, with the 
gentleman from Tennessee, Mr. GARRETT, in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill of which the Clerk will read the title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 15455) to establish a United States shipping board for 
the purpose of encouraging, developing, and creating a naval auxiliary 
and naval reserve and a merchant marine to meet the requirements 
of the commerce of the United States with its Territories and posses- 
sions and with foreign countries; to regulate carriers 5 water en- 


ed in the foreign and interstate commerce of the United States; 


and for other purposes, 
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Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I offer the 
following amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend, 4, line 17, by striking out “ten thousand” and insert- 
ing “ seven thousand five hundred.” 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I have 
offered this amendment reducing the salary of the members of 
the shipping board from $10,000 to $7,500. When the rural- 
credits bill was under consideration a few days ago we reduced 
the salary from $10,000 to $7,500. I have been somewhat sur- 
prised that my farmer friends on the other side of the aisle have 
not offered an amendment before this. It can not be possible 
that the great friends of the farmers on that side think that a 
man on the shipping board is worth more than an expert on 
rural credits, who has to handle millions of dollars, and they 
only get 57.500. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yleld? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Does the gentleman realize the extreme 
difficulty that the shipping board is going to have to make the 
bill work? Will it not need high-salaried men to carry out the 
intention of the bill? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. The same is true about the 
rural-credit bill. If you are going to base it on that proposition, 
the compensation which the President of the United States re- 
celves would be small. But, seriously speaking, I think $7,500 
is sufficient compensation. The members of the board have no 
expenses; they have their secretaries; they have an office pro- 
vided ; and some of the greatest men in the United States—and 
I know everybody in the House will agree with me—are serving 
their country for $7,500 a year and paying campaign expenses 
every two years. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MADDEN. Paying them every day. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Yes; paying them every 
day, as a matter of fact. I hope, Mr. Chairman, that the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the committee will accept the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SLOAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. SLOAN. Would it not be preferable to have the campaign 

nses come round only once in six years. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Yes; I have decided opin- 
ions upon that point myself. 

Mr, ALEXANDER. Does the gentleman from Washington 
ay that the salaries of members of this board should be 
87. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I do. I think that is a 
sufficient compensation to get the highest character of men. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. What salaries do the members of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission get? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. My recollection is $10,000. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. And what salary do the members of the 
Federal Trade Commission get? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I do not know. The gen- 
tleman need not cross-examine me about what other people get. 
If you put it on the ground of ability and service rendered the 
country, I can put my hand on a gentleman who is rendering 
more valuable and distinguished service to the country at this 
time than any other man in it, and he only draws a salary of 
$7,500 a year. I refer to the distinguished leader of the minor- 
ity. [Applause.] 

Mr. ALEXANDER. The committee considered this ques- 
tion, and all the members of the committee, without exception, 
I think, were of the opinion that the minimum salary that 
should be provided for the class of-men of the qualification 
necessary to efficiently discharge the duties of this board should 
be $10,000, and I think that is a reasonable opinion. 

This Federal shipping board will become, in my judgment, a 
permanent institution. We want to make it a success. The 
sentiment of the country is in favor of the creation of the 
board. There is no division of sentiment, so far as I know, on 
that score. 

The gentlemen who appeared before the committee, and par- 
ticularly those from the East and representing the Chamber of 
Commerce of New York, expressed a doubt as to our ability to 
get men possessing the qualifications. called for in this bill at 
$10,000 a year. That has been the only doubt expressed before 
the committee. For that reason the committee were a unit in 
fixing $10,000 a year as the salary men should receive possessed 
of the qualifications necessary for the proper discharge of the 
duties imposed on this board. 

As I say, all members of the committee, Republicans as well 
as Democrats, agreed that the sum named should be the mini- 
mum salary. There is no reason why the salary should be less 
than that of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and cer- 


tainly there is no reason why the salary should be less than that 
of the Federal Trade Commission. The bill establishing the 
Federal Trade Commission went through this House almost by 
unanimous consent. I do not know any better way to destroy 
the provision for the establishment of this board than to provide 
a salary that is insufficient to secure the service of men of the 
right kind. The bill provides that they shall not engage in any 
other business while sitting on the board. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I think that where a man has 
been successful in life under the protection of his Government 
that he ought to be willing to give some of his time to his Gov- 
ernment to pay the obligation that he owes. If this board 
should be created there will be an opportunity for patriotic 
men who have been protected in their road to success under 
the flag who will be glad to serve. Lots of men all over Amer- 
ica are waiting for an opportunity to pay off the debt that they 
owe the Government in some way or other, and they would 
rather pay it by service than to be taxed out of existence. 

There are men in this House who are serving for just that 
reason. They think they owe the Government of the United 
States something, and they are serving here at a great sacrifice 
from a financial point of view because they believe they ought 
to do something for their Government. It makes no difference 
whether you pay a man $7,500 or $500, if he has the qualifica- 
tions to serve, if he is patriotic enough he will serve. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I will. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Just for a suggestion of what the gen- 
tleman is doubtless aware, that in England there are many men 
serving on royal commissions of the highest importance without 
any compensation. 

Mr. MADDEN. Why, we have men all over the United States 
serving local communities without any compensation whatever, 
and they are glad to do it. Members of great school boards 
of the great cities of America, having charge of all the ex- 
penditures of the moneys that are necessary for the education 
of the future citizens of America, not only serve free of charge 
but spend their own money to help build up the community 
and establish principles upon which we can base a citizenship 
of which we will in the future be proud. Seven thousand five 
hundred dollars is enough; it is plenty. If $7,500 is considered 
adequate compensation for men serving in the House and Senate, 
where the best brains of the country can be found and where 
those men are willing not only to serve for $7,500 but to spend 
all they get for the purpose of serving their people, twice as 
much more, for anybody knows that men serving in this House 
are serving at a sacrifice—and I would be sorry to think they 
were not; I would be sorry to think that we had men here for 
the purpose of making money—if men are serving in this House 
at a great loss for the good of the country, if we can find men, 
500 of them, serving in the Congress of the United States, at 
great personal and financial sacrifice, we ought to be able to 
find men who will serve on this shipping board, in case it is 
organized—— 

Mr. COX, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. MADDEN. I will yield. 

Mr. COX. I thought the gentleman had concluded. 

Mr. MADDEN. No. I would like to get to another phase of 
the question. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I will. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I was just going to ask 
the gentleman if he had done himself the pleasure of reading a 
certain political document which was adopted over in Balti- 
more in reference to increase of salaries? . 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; I have a very vivid recollection of that 
document, but I am not going to refer to it now. 

Mr. FESS. It is out of order. 

Mr. MADDEN. I would like to say that there are very many 
serious objections to the bill which is pending before the com- 
mittee, and one of those objections is that it puts the Govern- 
ment of the United States into the Government ownership busi- 
ness of the transportation of the commodities of the country. 
It puts the Government into competition with the men who have 
invested their money in the most hazardous enterprise that is 
known to investment, the carrying of goods across the seas; 
and it takes $50,000,000 out of the Treasury at once and it 
opens the doors of the Treasury, that is already empty, to 
$500,000,000 more. Will anybody deny that? Nobody will deny 
it. Everybody knows if we start out on this enterprise, man- 
aged by the Government, controlled by the shipping board, which 
will be a Government instrumentality, that we are going to 
carry goods to ports all over the world at a loss; and every- 
body knows more than that, that when we make the loss we 
haye driven the private citizen, whose capital is invested in 
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this line of endeavor, off the seas and we put our hands into 
the Treasury to take out the loss. The gentlemen on the other 
side of the House are opposed to a ship subsidy and so am I, 
but in addition to that I am opposed to Government owner- 
ship. But here you have Government ownership and ship 
subsidy combined. Here you pretend to be in favor of the en- 
actment of a law that will admit the purchase of ships that 
can not be purchased or the right to build ships that can not 
be built. You will have to admit that you can not build any 
ships in American yards now, and that you can not build them 
for two or two and a half years. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. The emergency which you say is on will be 
passed before the bill can become effective. I maintain there 
is no emergency calling for this legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unanl- 
mous consent that he may proceed for five minutes. Is there 
9 [After a 8 The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MADDEN. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman is now speaking 
of the difficulty of getting ships of which others have spoken. 
Does not the gentleman realize that even now private capital 
is having ships built and more are going to be built than ever 
before, and is it not possible to increase our shipbuilding output? 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman will not be able to get ships 
built in American shipyards for the next two and a half years, 

Mr. HARDY. Is there any reason why the Government can 
not get ships as rapidly as private individuals who are now 
having ships built? 

Mr. MADDEN. Private individuals can not get them for the 
next two and a half years—except those already on the stocks. 

Mr. HARDY. This is to help the situation and cause ship- 
yards to increase their capacity, and be prepared to furnish 
them as rapidly as possible. 

Mr. MADDEN. I assume we are passing this bill because 
there is said to be an emergency. Now, the emergency is likely 
to pass long before this bill can become effective. They are 
building about all the ships in the American yards they can 
to-day and this bill provides for the building of 600,000 tons, 
and when you put that 600,000 tons of ships in the market and 
offer them to carry the commerce of the world in competition 
with our own citizens, you drive our citizens out of business. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield for just another 
question? Does the gentleman conceive it is impossible for us 
to be building more ships than we are now, or rather will not 
our shipbuilding increase and will not this law help it to in- 
crease? 

Mr. MADDEN. Well, I do not know whether it will or not. 
Of course you can establish Government shipyards, and that 
might take another bill and more money out of a Treasury that 
is empty. 

Mr, HARDY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes, 

Mr. HARDY. Does not the gentleman feel that the private 
shipyards would be at least awakened to the necessity of in- 
creasing their facilities if they had a chance to secure the build- 
ing of these ships for the Government? 

Mr. MADDEN. Of course if the Government of the United 
States engages private shipyards to build 600,000 tons of ships, 
the shipyards will then have no business for private citizens of 
the United States, because the very moment we pass this bill 
and undertake to build ships every citizen who has heretofore 
been willing to put his money into merchant ships will quit and 
he will not build any more ships to go into competition with the 
Government. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. FESS. When the war ceases and the European ship- 
yards again are utilized, what will be the demand upon us for 
the superfluity of ships we are trying to build? 

Mr. MADDEN. We have all the ships now that we need in 
which to ship our products everywhere. Nobody complains. 

Mr, ALEXANDER, Is the gentleman serious in that asser- 
tion? 

Mr. MADDEN. I am. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. It is contrary to all the facts of which 
I have knowledge. What I want to ask the gentleman is, You 
say if this bill becomes a law shipbuilding will stop by private 


parties? 
Mr. MADDEN. Of course. 


Mr. ALEXANDER. Even if this is a menace, yet within the 
last six months contracts have been let for more ships than at 
any other period since the Civil War. 

Mr. MADDEN. I think the people of the United States who 
are willing to invest their money in the construction of mer- 
chant ships had a right to believe that Congress would have too 
much sense to pass a bill like this and that they might be willing 
to let them go on their way rejoicing and attend to their own 
business without Government interference, 

Mr. ALEXANDER. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess] 
put in the Recorp yesterday a statement of the National For- 
eign Trade Council, composed of distinguished gentlemen, of 
which James A, Farrell, of the United States Steel Corporation, 
is president, in which they say we need six to ten million tons 
of shipping under the American flag. Do you think that the 
construction of 600,000 tons would be a menace to private 
capital? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has again expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may have five minutes more to finish what I have to say. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MADDEN. I will say to the gentleman from Missouri 
that my experience in business leads me to this conclusion, 
that it does not make any difference how big your concern is, 
how large a percentage of the business of your line you are 
able to do, if some man with a small corporation goes into 
competition with you, even though you may have $100,000,000 
invested in your business, he can make the price, and he makes 
it, and you have to meet that price. And so the argument 
that 600.000 tons of shipping will not affect the rates as against 
10,000,000 tons of shipping does not hold good. It is not a 
good argument. The Government can make a low rate and 
can afford to do it because it has the Treasury of the United 
States behind it to make up the loss. 

There is one more thing that I want to speak about. This 
bill proposes to regulate the rate. It gives the power to the 
shipping board to regulate the rates. But you can not regu- 
late the rates on anything except the liners, and two-thirds of 
all the tonnage carried all over the world is carried by the 
tramp steamer, and the tramp steamer fixes the rate. And if 
you fix a rate higher than the tramp steamer, why you put your 
people out of business. 

Mr, HARDY. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HARDY. Is it not a fact that the tramp steamer prac- 
tically always carries freight for less than the liner? 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not know. I can not say as to that. 

Mr. HARDY. Well, it is a fact. 

Mr. MADDEN. I am only speaking from general principles. 

Mr. HARDY. That being the fact, if you regulate the liners, 
and the tramp steamers run with a less rate than the liners, 
would you not benefit the whole people? 

Mr. MADDEN. If you can make a rate so low that an 
American citizen who has his money invested in shipping must 
conduct his business at a loss, and you have to call on the 
Treasury of the United States to make up the loss of these 
ships, then you are a menace to the country. You are taxing 
the innocent citizen to make up the losses caused by Government 
operation of merchant ships. 

Mr. HARDY. Do you think that the shipping board would 
fix the rate so low that there would be no profit in shipping? 

Mr. MADDEN. I claim that you can not regulate the rate at 
all without doing injustice, because the tramp steamer regulates 
the rate. 

Mr. HARDY. Does the gentleman think that there ought to 
be no power under the sun to prevent a thousandfold excessive 
rate or powerful combinations robbing the people? 

Mr. MADDEN. I maintain you can not regulate the rates ` 
unless you regulate all the rates. If two-thirds of the rates are 
beyond your power to regulate, the rest amounts to nothing. 

Mr. HARDY. If the liner always fixes a higher rate than the 
tramp, and you regulate the liner, does not that necessarily 
bring down the tramp? 

Mr. MADDEN. No; it does not necessarily bring down the 


tramp at all. 
Mr. SAUNDERS. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. MADDEN, I will. 


Mr. SAUNDERS. You refer to the rate in foreign commerce? 
Mr. MADDEN. ‘That is, the commerce in which we engage. 
Mr. SAUNDERS. We do not undertake to regulate that? 
Mr. MADDEN. Not at all. 
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Mr. SAUNDERS. We provide in respect to foreign rates that 
we shall not be guilty of certain discrimination and unfair prac- 
tices. We do not undertake to do anything whatever with fixing 
rates, There is no power to fix an establishment of foreign rates 
whatever. 

Mr. MADDEN. If this bill becomes a law, you will drive 
eyery citizen who is now engaged in shipping out of business, 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. And you will draw on the Treasury of the 
United States for all deficiencies, and you will be paying sub- 
sidies, although you pretend to be against subsidies. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. I admit that under the terms of this bill 
there are subsidies in it. I would not deny that; but will the 

tleman point out where this board can in any way regulate 
fhe rates of carriers of foreign commerce? 

Mr. MADDEN. It is in the bill, but I would not undertake 
to point out just where now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all debate on this section and all amendments thereto 
close in five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. ALEX- 
ANDER] asks unanimous consent that all debate on this section 
and all amendments thereto close in five minutes. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. MANN. I would like to have a little time. 

Mr. CULLOP. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Chair- 
man, I would like to have five minutes. 

Mr. BENNET. I would like to have a little time. 
three amendments to offer to the section. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Has the debate on the 
amendment which I offered already expired? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. That debate has expired. 

Mr. ALEXANDER, Mr. Chairman, I modify my request and 
ask unanimous consent that all debate on this section and all 
amendments thereto close in 20 minutes, 10 minutes to be con- 
trolled by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GREENE] and 
10 minutes by myself, 

Mr. MANN. Make it 15 minutes on a side, 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Let it be 15 minutes on the other side, 
to be controlled by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
GREENE], and 10 minutes on this side, to be controlled by myself. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Missouri modifies his 
request and asks that the debate on the pending section and all 
amendments thereto close in 25 minutes, 15 minutes to be con- 
trolled by the gentleman from Massachusetts and 10 minutes 
by himself. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mann] five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will first recognize the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. ALEXANDER], if he desires to yield time 
at this time. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. No. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
GREENE] yields five minutes to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Maxx]. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I want to call the attention of 
the committee to a matter not involved in this section. If my 
recollection is correct, I reported in the act to amend the inter- 
state commerce act, in 1910, a pooling provision relating to 
railroads. It was stricken out in the House. The matter has 
been put before the House several times again. It never has 
been enacted into law. ‘The House has never been in favor of it. 

Section 16 of this act contains a pooling provision, exempting 
all provisions which are approved by this board from the provi- 
sions of the Sherman antitrust law. I presume gentlemen will 
defend that proposition, and I am not sure but that it is defen- 
sible. 

For instance, here is a railroad that has through connections 
on the Great Lakes with a steamer, and they make through 
rates. Those rates are controlled by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. They can not be pooled, either as to rates or as 
to quantity of freight to be carried. But if the same freight 
is shipped merely from Chicago to Buffalo by water they can 
pool the freight, although it may be destined from Iowa to 
Boston or New York. That is an unfair discrimination against 
the through rates, and an unfair discrimination against the 
railroads which make through rates. 

Section 16 provides that every common carrier subject to this 
act shall file with the board every agreement which is made, 


I have 


which agreement may be approved, modified, or canceled by the 
board. In other words, they can approve the agreement. Then 
the section further provides that these agreements are ex- 
cepted from the provisions of the Sherman antitrust law. That 
permits the freight that may be broken at Chicago—and I only 
use Chicago as an illustration—and which may be shipped by 
water to Buffalo, so that it comes under the terms of this act, 
to be pooled. But if you ship it on a through rate from Chicago 
to New York, the Interstate Commerce Commission has control 
of that, and that can not be pooled. 

There can be no justification, in my opinion, for this dis- 
crimination as to whether you can pool your freight as be- 
tween through rates and through routes and broken routes and 
broken rates. Gentlemen, I think, can not deny that result. 
I can see no object in making this discrimination. 

When we tried to give to the railroad companies—I tried 
in a way—the authority not to pool the rates, because they are 
usually uniform, but to make pooling arrangements so as to 
prevent railroad wars, leaving the control ef the rates to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, the House decidedly struck 
it out of the bill. But if it is to be given to those whose agree- 
ments come under the control of this board in direct competi- 
tion with the agreements which come under the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, it is an unjust and unfair discrimina- 
tion. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. CULLOP]. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. CULLOP] 
is recognized for five minutes, 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Washington. Seventy-five hundred 
dollars a year for these men is an adequate compensation com- 
pared with the compensation of other public service just as 
important, where the duties involved require just as much talent. 
It is very rare that such positions are declined because of the 
inadequacy of compensation, and $7,500 salary for the period 
of appointment will get just as good talent as would be secured at 
$10,000 a year. [Applause on the Republican side.] I believe 
when the compensation was fixed at $10,000 a year in the Federal 
reserve law it was fixed $2,500 a year higher than it ought to 
have been. I believe in all cases “the laborer is worthy of his 
hire”; that reasonable compensation should be paid in all em- 
ployments ; but I do not believe salaries for public service should 
be out of proportion with other employments. The amendment 
fixes a reasonable sum and not out of proportion with other 
services just as important. 

Now, this is an important measure. Its enactment will bring 
relief to all the people of the country and supply transportation 
to carry our products to the markets of the world. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit 
an interruption? 

Mr. CULLOP. I regret I have not time now. The gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] said it would be infringing on the 
opportunities of the men who own the ship lines; it will reduce 
their earnings, their extortionate charges for ocean shipments, 
and improve our foreign commerce, I will say to the gentleman 
from Illinois that thelr numbers are few compared with the 
thousands and millions of people who will be benefited by the 
reduction in the rate charged for ocean transportation at this 
time and in the future. This condition, this monopoly, has been 
demanding our consideration for more than two years, because 
of the excessive charges exacted for this service. It affects 
every branch of industry in this country, and has reduced the 
profits of every business we have engaged in foreign commerce, 
and it is essential that it be regulated, its grip broken, in order 
that trade may be accommodated and industry properly rewarded. 

Every wharf along the Atlantic Ocean to-day is congested 
with goods for transportation, sold in foreign markets at good 
prices, but the cost of transportation is reducing the profits to 
every producer in the United States and preventing their speedy 
transportation. 

The men who produce products ought to have the profits, not 
the shipowners that transport the products to foreign markets; 
but because of this monopoly of a few shipowners the producers 
are prevented from enjoying the profits and the shipowners 
absorb them. 

Mr. MEEKER rose. 

Mr. CULLOP. I have not the time to yield now. I believe 
in benefiting the many by legislation. This Government-owner- 
ship bugaboo is no longer scaring many people in this country. 
It formerly terrorized them, but it has been made do overtime, 
until now the people consider it harmless. Whenever anything 
becomes a monopoly so powerful that it can oppress the people, 
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limit business opportunities, just as this monopoly has been 
doing, it is proper for the Government to take a hand, and, if it 
requires Government ownership, furnish the relief the people 
require, as appears necessary in this matter, and break the grip 
of the monopoly. By this measure it is proposed to liberate 
business from this restraint and let the producers enjoy the 
profits they are able to earn and would be earning if it were 
not for the extortionate rates this giant monopoly is charging 
for ocean transportation. It is enabled to charge these rates 
because of the want of ample shipping facilities. This will 
supply this want, regulate prices by competition, and enable 
producers to realize the profits which now they pay to ship- 
owners. The same argument was used here when we passed 
the Federal maritime insurance law. They said that the Gov- 
ernment was going into business and competing with private 
capital; but the Government went into that business, and the 
prophecies of those same gentlemen that we would bankrupt the 
Government did not materialize and we did not drive a single 
company out of business. We regulated the rates and inspired 
business. On the contrary, the Government has paid every obli- 
gation under that law and has cleared more than $1,200,000, 
which has been put into the Public Treasury. It reduced the 
rates of insurance not to a starvation figure but with ample 
profit, as the results of this law have shown. It accelerated 
prosperity, encouraged business, and inspired confidence. So 
if this bill is passed, putting ships upon the ocean to carry the 
people’s products to foreign markets on reasonable terms when 
they have sale for them in foreign ports to foreign purchasers, 
the producers will get the profits, and not the ship monopoly in 
this country. So that the enactment of this law is to the ad- 
vantage of the many, the people who deserve to have the profits, 
instead of to the advantage of the men who control the ocean 
transportation, and who, on account of the scarcity of ships and 
the number of shippers, are able to raise the rates until they 
are almost prohibitive, and who thereby injure the producer, 
the wage earner, the manufacturer, the farmer, and the mer- 
chant in this country. For this reason there is a great public 
demand for the enactment of this law, in order that relief may 
be furnished to the producers and the wage earners of the 
country and to furnish opportunity to the men who produce the 
products to send them to market and realize the profits which 
legitimately belong to them, instead of permitting a few ship- 
owners to absorb them. 

Another feature I want to discuss for a moment. For years 
our shipbuilding interests have been dwindling down until it 
has become almost a business of the past, but this will encour- 
age that great industry, revive it, and make it once more a 
thriving business in this country. Activity in that industry 
through the hope of the enactment of this law is appearing, and 
with the passage of this law it will again take its place among 
the great industries of the country. It will regain its lost 
prestige and will employ men and capital. It will add thrift 
to the great enterprise. It will restore the American flag on 
the seas, where it will float over American built and owned 
argosies carrying American goods to foreign markets, swelling 
American commerce. It will employ American wage earners 
at good wages and extend American industry. We will pay the 
money expended for this service to American people instead of 
paying it to foreigners, keeping it home to increase the welfare 
of our country and better the condition of our people. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Bennet] five minutes. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I move as a substitute for the 
amendment of the gentleman from Washington to strike out 
$7,500 and insert $15,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

5 4485000 „the amendment by striking out “$7,500” and inserting 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I agree with the distinguished 
gentleman from Missouri that they ought to get good men for 
this board, and the figure that I propose is the amount that is 
paid the public-service commissioners in the city of New York, 
who have not a tithe of the work to do that this board will 
have to do. 

The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cutxrop] says that this 
board will discourage monopoly. I will tell you what the 
reports are that come to me. Our great objective is the South 
American trade. Now, what is being formed in the city of 
New York to-day because of this bill? I will tell the gentleman. 
There is a great bank, with practically unlimited capital. 
There is a shipping company that has nearly 50 vessels. There 
is an export house that has many branches in South America. 


They have combined. Why? Because if this bill goes into 
operation all other ships, being common carriers, will come 
under the regulations and provisions of this law. The combi- 
nation’s ships will not be common carriers, because, as freight 
is carried on with South America, the manufacturers, like my 
colleague [Mr. Snyper], who manufactures bicycles, sell their 
products f. o. b. New York, and this tremendous combination 
will transport simply its own freight to South America. If 
this combination is perfected, no independent shippers will go 
into the South American trade if the regulations prescribed in 
this bill become law. 

None of the ships under the jurisdiction of this shipping 
board can go into competition, because they are so bound and 
tied by the provisions of sections 7, 8, 9, 10, and 12 that they 
can not compete, and this combination, with seventy or eighty 
million dollars to start with, can, for as long as it is necessary, 
put the business on so low a rate that no man dare start in 
South America, because the ships of this combination do not 
come under the provisions of this act, that if they reduce the 
freight they must keep it reduced until they raise it for some 
other reason than the removal of competition. We ought to 
have good men to fight a condition like that; and while good 
men do volunteer, and good men like the gentlemen from IIIi- 
nois, Mr. Cannon, Mr. Mann, and Mr. Mappen, and good men 
like the gentleman from Missouri [Mr, ALEXANDER] do come to 
this House for $7,500 a year, there is no reason why men should 
be drafted from private life for such public service as this at 
less compensation than they are receiving in other public 
capacities. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNET. Yes. 

Mr. TOWNER. Does the gentleman really think that many 
of the Members of this House have been drafted to serve? 

Mr. BENNET. I did not use that word in connection with 
Members of the House. I used it in connection with these 
proposed commissioners, for this reason, that I regard elective 
service as a Member of the House of Representatives of the 
United States as one of the highest honors that can be con- 
ferred upon a man, and not at all to be compared with an ap- 
pointive position on a board. 

Mr. TOWNER. I agree with the gentleman; but does he 
really think there will be any difficulty in obtaining deserving 
Democrats to fill these places at $7,500 a year? 

Mr. BENNET. I am not going to make a political speech. 
You can get $7,500 men; but this important board ought to have 
the best men in the country, regardless of politics, especially in 
connection with section 13, under which they are to conduct 
investigations. 

I have told this House frankly of the combination that is 
being formed in New York City at this very minute. I hold 
in my hand a report, as they call it, from the Nautical Gazette, 
received this morning, I presume, by every Member of the 
House, in which they call attention to this combination that 
has bought 500 acres of land alongside of the Standard Oil 
plant and the Baltimore & Ohio at Bayonne. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BENNET. I wish I had more time. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. I yield to the gentleman 
five minutes more. 

Mr. BENNET. I hope the House will give these men $15,000 
and enable us to get the best men, ? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNET. Certainly. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I am interested in the statement the gen- 
tleman made; and, because unfortunately I was detained and 
did not hear his opening remarks, I wish to ask him, Is this 
combination that the gentleman speaks of one that proposes 
to develop trade between Latin America and this country? 
Is that their purpose, or are they to be shipowners or bankers 
or merchants or what? 

Mr. BENNET. This combination is to develop trade between 
this country and South ca for its own benefit. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Of course. That is the object of all trade 
development. 

Mr. BENNET. They have 50 ships. They will not charge 
a dollar of freight. Here is what they said to a man in 
the export trade. They asked him to go into the combination, 
so it has been reported to me by a Government official, and 
he said he did not desire to go into the combination because he 
did not think they were on a sound economic basis. They said 
to him: Sound economic basis! Why, we are going to control 
the whole thing, and we can fix our own rates.” He said, “I 
prefer to stay out and do business on conservative lines that 
I have for years.” They said to him, “All right, you stay out; 
but if you stay out of this combination there won't be any 
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way that you can ship your goods to South America.” They 
start in with 50 ships and with the power in their own hands 
to keep every. other man in the United States that has not a 
hundred million dollars to risk from putting one single ship on 
the ocean. And yet we proceed with regulations in which 
we tie the people up tighter and tighter and with a board so 
limited in its powers that it can not charter a single ship in 
the South American trade. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNET. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Is not the formation of such an organiza- 
tion a pretty good reason why this bill ought to pass? 

Mr. BENNET. Not at all; not this bill, with the restrictions 
put on charters, because, as I said frankly, as long as the bill 
is to pass the House we ought to give these men $15,000 apiece, 
so as to get the best men to carry out the provisions of sec- 
tion 13. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BENNET. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Suppose we form this Gov- 
ernment shipping board and a hundred million dollar corpora- 
tion gets control of that board, what will happen? 

Mr. BENNET. They do not have to get control of the 
shipping board. They control the ships. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Would not this be a perfect 
monopoly? 

Mr. BENNET. I do not think that they would ever control 
the shipping board. I am assuming that these men are to be 
good men, and I want them to be good men, 

Mr. REILLY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNET. Yes. 

Mr. REILLY. What is to prevent a corporation under exist- 
ing conditions doing just what you claim this corporation is 
doing? 

Mr. BENNDT. 
to do it. 

Mr. REILLY. Is it not time, then, for the Government to 
step in and do something to counteract it? 

Mr. BENNET. It seems that it might be the duty of At- 
torney General Gregory to do something. The gentleman from 
Indiana talks about trusts. Do you Democrats forget that 
you are in power? If there is a Shipping Trust why does not 
the Attorney General go after it? There has not been a prose- 
cution commenced against the so-called trusts in two years and 
a half, and yet every once in a while you Democrats get up 
and holler about the trusts. Why do not you get after them? 
If there are these iniquitous trusts, why do not you skin them? 
You promised to do so when you were out of power. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does not the gentleman remem- 
ber that the other day gentlemen on the other side said the power 
of Mr. Morgan was just as great to-day, notwithstanding the 
Federal Reserve Board, as it was before the board was created? 
Is it not possible that the Shipping Trust will continue to be as 
powerful, notwithstanding Government competition? 

Mr. BENNET. If there is such a thing as a shipping trust, 
the Attorney General ought to start after it to-morrow. The 
Democrats are so used to being out of power and criticizing the 
people that they forget it once in a while. Now, Mr. Chairman, 
I have no disposition to take up any more of the time, I have 
laid the facts before the House, and I hope they will get the best 
men they can for this shipping board. 

Mr, ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Harpy]. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, I am not going outside the ques- 
tion before the House to reply to the efforts on the other side 
to inject polities into this bill. I will say on the question before 
the House that the remarks of the last gentleman [Mr. BENNET], 
who told us about an immense combination just being organized, 
that if there was no other reason given the House except that 
statement—granting that it is true, and I have no reason to 
doubt it—that statement would contain absolute proof that some 
regulatory laws such as are embodied in this bill ought to be 
passed in order to prevent such combinations. 

Now, on the amendment offered by the gentleman from Wash- 
ington, when I watched the smile of Mephistopheles that passed 
over his countenance and then heard his statement and the 
statement of the gentleman from Illinois that they hoped to God 
the bill will never pass, I know the purpose is not to strengthen 
but to destroy the bill. 

I want to say that our committee of 21 members—Democrats 
and Republicans—heard all the evidence as to the fixing of these 
salaries, and there is not one of us that does not agree to the 
salaries as fixed in the bill. I want to say that while $15,000 
may be a little sum to men engaged in large business, this com- 
mittee looked inte the whole subject and has found the right 
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between the two extremes,- We neither cut down the salary 
to a figure which might not get the men desired and qualified 
for this place nor did we wish to make salaries too high. The 
President, by the terms of the bili, must have regard to nien 
having the capacity to do the work. Men of big business affairs 
are the only ones who will understand, and haye that capacity— 
men of broad scope and views will be the only men to meet the 
requirements of the legislation on the subject. Men of that 
character will be able to contemplate the whole field of opera- 
tions and put this law on its feet and help it to become a suc- 
cess. If the law does what we hope it will do, and helps to 
reinstate the merchant marine, this board will be worth a 
thousand times its salary, and if it shall help to prevent oppres- 
sive discriminations against our people used in various and 
sundry ways, and in the interest of special favorites and in 
tearing down the average small business man; if this board 
vindicates the powers given to it, it will be the most important 
board outside of the Interstate Commerce Commission that 
there is under the Government of the United States. It will 
be one of the greatest importance, and will stand side by side. 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission. It will have a 
useful and possibly even greater field of usefulness than that 
board that undertakes to regulate our railway traffic. It will 
help to build up our commerce where it is needed to be built up 
and then to prevent such combinations and shipping trusts as 
prevent any effort on the part of American capital to get into 
line and to begin competition in the shipping of the world. I 
want to see the American flag on the high seas; I want to see 
American commerce carried under the American flag, but I want 
to see it carried with justice, fairness, and reasonableness of 
service to the American people. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the substitute offered 
by the gentleman from New York. 

The question was taken, and the substitute was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, may we have that amendment 


again reported? 

The CHAIRMAN, 
be again reported. 

The amendment was again reported. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced the noes 
appeared to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. Humpnrrey of Washington) 
there were—ayes 52, noes 84. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 5. That the board, with the approval of the President, is au- 
thorized to have constructed and equipped in American shipyards and 
navy yards [or elsewhere, giving preference, other things being equal, 
to domestic yards,] or to purchase, lease, or charter, vessels suitable, 
as far as the commercial requirements of the marine trade of the United 
States may permit, for use as naval auxiliaries or Army transports, or 
for other naval or military purposes. 

Mr. ROWE. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 5, line 21, strike out all of section 5, with notice that if this 

aragraph is stricken out a motion will be made to strike out sections 
to 12, inclusive, also section 14, being all the sections relating to the 
ship-purchase provisions of the bill. 

Mr. ALEXANDER, Mr. Chairman, in order to facilitate the 
consideration of the bill can we agree on time on this amend- 
ment? 

Mr. MANN. What is the gentleman’s request? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Can we agree on time on this amend- 
ment and all other amendments to this section? 

Mr. MANN. There are some other amendments to the sec- 
tion, and I think we had better not agree right now on all 
amendments to the section. Let us agree on this amendment. 

Mr, ALEXANDER. How much time would the gentleman 
suggest? 

Mr. MANN. Let it run a little while. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Rowe] may proceed for 10 minutes on his amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from New York may proceed 
for 10 minutes. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. ROWE. Mr. Chairman, there are two separate bills to 
this measure before the House. One provides for a commis- 
sion to regulate commerce on the high seas; in other words, 
to be a regulatory commission and have charge not only of de 
stroying the wrongs that are committed by those carrying on 
commerce under the United States flag and foreign flags if 
possible, The other appoints a commission and gives them the 


Without objection, the amendment will 
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authority either to purchase or construct $50,000,000 worth of 
ships to be leased or sold to private parties or to be trans- 
ferred to a company in which the United States has the control- 
ling interest. 

Now, I claim that these two principles can not be operated 
together by the same commission. Let us use an illustration; 
for instance, the chairman of this committee and many others 
on the committee yesterday und to-day talked of the opera- 
tion of steamers and shipping lines to South American ports. 
Now, the Grace Co., way back in the early times in the history 
of this Nation, began the operation of sailboats first to the 
Pacitic coast of South America. They have built up a large 
trade there. Now there are opportunities for starting other 
companies in that locality. 

Now, think of this commission starting a corporation in which 
it has the controlling interest to send ships to one or more ports 
on the Pacific coast and South America and at the same time 
having the power to regulate all of the business of the Grace 
Co. The thing would be almost exactly parallel if this House 
should vote to give to the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. the regu- 
lation of all the transportation by rail between the Atlantic and 
the Pacific coasts so that they could say to the New York Cen- 
tral, the Baltimore & Ohio, and the Erie roads what their rates 
were to be and how they were to do their business, and what was 
an unjust and a wrong practice in railroad matters. 

I hold, gentlemen, that the commission to be appointed under 
this bill should be regulative; it should be helpful in the build- 
ing up of the commerce of the United States on the high seas. 
It should not be competitive and destructive of our commerce. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, there is no country in the world of any 
importance that owns its own ships. It is true that Brazil owns 
a line to the United States, but that line to the United States 
was established not because Brazil wanted the ships but because 
she had to take the ships for a debt, and they are still operat- 
ing that line. It is a small item in the commerce of Brazil, and 
it has up to the beginning of this war, as the testimony shows 
and as you will find in our evidence, been operated at a great 
loss. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been argued here, and it was very ex- 
tensively discussed before the Merchant Marine Committee, 
that it is necessary to do this in order that the United States 
Government might have the necessary transports and auxil- 
iaries. England has no steamships of its own, Germany has no 
ships of its own, France has no ships of its own, and yet Eng- 
land has the finest transport service and auxiliary service in 
this war that any nation at any time has ever had in any war. 
It is not necessary, gentlemen of this committee, that we should 
own ships in order to have transports and auxiliaries to care for 
our Army and our Navy. 

Now, the people do not want this. We have had frequent 
reference from the chairman of the Merchant Marine Commit- 
tee and from many others to the vote taken by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. I would like to call attention 
to that vote, which contains some very interesting figures. This, 
by the way, is all within the minutes taken before our commit- 
tee and is contained in the minutes. Take the State of New 
York, for instance, in the matter of Government ownership and 
Government operation. There is 1 vote for it and 106 votes 
against it. Take in the matter of Government ownership, but 
lease to private corporations, 1 vote for it and 108 votes against 
it. Take Missouri, the State of the chairman of the Merchant 
Marine Committee—7 votes for Government ownership and 
Government operation and 26 votes against it. 

In Missouri, for Government ownership and lease, there were 
7 votes for it and 26 votes against it. Take the State of our 
own President—the State of New Jersey—and in that State 
Government ownership and operation did not receive a single 
vote. And I would ask every man in this House to look at the 
civic bodies that voted on that matter. Not a single vote in 
favor of Government ownership and operation. There were 18 
yotes against it. And on the question of Government owner- 
ship, but leased to private parties, there was not a single vote 
in favor, but there were 18 votes against it. 

Mr. BENNET.. Will my colleague yield? 

Mr. ROWE. Certainly. 

Mr. BENNET. These votes were not cast by individuals 
but by chambers of commerce, were they not? 

Mr. ROWE. They were cast by chambers of commerce and 
other commercial bodies. 

Mr. BENNET. So that those 18 votes would represent mem- 
berships running into thousands? 

Mr. ROWE. Yes; many thousands. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROWE. I yield. 
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Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. May I sax to the gentleman 
that the Philadelphia Maritime Wxchange, which is the leading 
maritime body of that great city, has voted against this and 
forwarded resolutions against the bill? 

Mr. ROWE. Thank you. 

ae ALEXANDER, Will the gentleman yield right at that 
point 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from New York yield 
to the gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr. ROWE. Certainly. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Is it not true that the National Bank- 
ere’ Association was almost a unit against the Federal reserve 
act? 

Mr. ROWE. I think it was. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. And are they not now a unit for it? 


Mr. ROWE. No. 
Mr. ALEXANDER. Who are the ones that are opposed to it? 
Mr. ROWE. The difference there is very great. These bodies 


are not shipowners. They are just organizations that are com- 
posed of the business men of the country. 

Mr. REILLY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROWE. Certainly. 

Mr. REILLY. Is it not a fact that that same body voted 
against the Glass currency bill before it was adopted? 

Mr. ROWE. I think not. Anyway, it does not matter about 
that. 

Mr. REILLY. They are against everybody. 

Mr. ROWE. Now, let us consider the entire United States, 
and we find that there were 89 votes in favor of Government 
ownership and operation and 690 votes against Government 
ownership and operation. Now, as to the proposition of just 
plain Government ownership, 51 were in favor of it and 730 
votes were against it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman may have five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent that the gentleman from New York may 
proceed for five minutes. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr, ROWE. Mr. Chairman, there is another question brought 
up here, and it is a very serious one—the question of subsidies, 

Mr. CLINE. Will the gentleman yield, so that I may ask for 
information? What action, if any, was taken by the United 
States Chamber of Commerce that met at Washington last win- 
ter on this subject? Does the gentleman know? 

Mr. ROWE. They indorsed the former action of the chember. 
The former president of the organization appeared before our 
committee and backed up this vote, and the president, who comes 
from South Carolina, by the way, has appeared twice before our 
committee and said that the organization stood absolutely for 
this vote. 

Mr. CLINE. Was there any referendum taken in the organi- 
zation with reference to that matter? 

Mr. ROWE. It was a vote taken by ballot cast by the sepa- 
rate organizations, and is very much ahead of a meeting held 
here. . 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. ROWE. Certainly. 

Mr. HARDY. Was it not also in evidence before us that in 
sending out these referendums at least some of the bodies sent 
them out with the recommendation that “you vote this way 
on this proposition and that way on that proposition”? Is 
there not definite testimony to that effect? 

Mr. ROWE. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman is right and 
wrong; that is, his question might easily give a wrong impres- 
sion. I think the United States organization itself in sending 
out the questions did not suggest in any way how the vote 
should be cast; and yet when it came to the local organiza- 
tions they referred it in many cases to a committee, and the 
committee, after having passed upon it and after making up 
its ideas, sent it out among the individual members with the 
findings of the committee. 

Mr. Chairman, I object to any more interruptions. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield to fur- 
ther interruptions. à 

Mr. ROWE. Now, there is no need of this measure at this 
time. The shipyards of the United States are in business; the 
money of the people vf the United States has gone in during the 
last 12 months in very great amounts—three or four times the 
amount we are talking of putting into the shipbuilding bill. As 
I said in my former address here, while there were 76 vessels 
building on July 1, 1915, there are now 316 building in Amer- 
iean yards. 
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If the House of Representatives and the Congress of the 
United States will only leave the people alone or assist in this 
business, within 10 years we will have the greatest merchant 


marine in the world. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, as the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Rowe] has said there are two prupositions before 
the House for consideration in this bill. One to provide a com- 
mission to investigate and regulate shipping; the other to 
appropriate $50,000,000 to start the Government of the United 
States in the shipping business. As to the first proposition 
dissociated from the second there would be little opposition. 
The second proposition many of us oppose, because we believe 
it inexpedient, unnecessary, and dangerous. 

The legislation was first presented with the idea that it would 
enable the Government to buy the German interned ships at 
reduced figures and place them at once in the over-seas trade. 
But that idea had to be abandoned, for one reason, because 
Germany would not allow them to be sold. Then, the proposi- 
tion was urged as necessary to relieve the cotton situation in 
the South. The price of cotton was greatly depressed, and it 
was thought the Government ought to relieve the situation by 
furnishing the cotton growers cheap transportation. But while 
the legislation has been pending the price of cotton has gone 
up to a high and satisfactory figure without Government aid. 
Now, the proposition is advocated as a preparedness measure, 
as necessary to reduce transoceanic rates, and as the only pos- 
sible way by which we can build up an American merchant 
marine. 

NOT A PREPAREDNESS MEASURD. 

Any proposition, weak in its appeal and indefensible on any 
other ground, can now be given a semblance of value if on any 
plausible pretext it can be urged as a preparedness measure. 
When this legislation was first proposed it was not thought of 
as a preparedness measure, and not until every other theory on 
which the proposition had been advocated had failed was the 
bill amended so that it might read, “for the purpose of en- 
couraging, developing, and creating a naval auxiliary and naval 
reserve.” 

That part of the title of the bill is a misnomer, for the 
object of the bill is to create a board which shall be given 
$50,000,000 to buy or build ships with which the Government is 
to engage in the shipping business. As a reason therefor, all 
other reasons having failed, it is provided that in case of need 
the ships can be used by the Navy. The Government can take 
what American merchant ships it desires in any event in case 
of war, without buying them in advance. Besides, if the ships 
are intended as naval auxiliaries they should be controlled by 
the Navy and not by a shipping board. 

It must be apparent that the use of the ships by the Navy 
is only an afterthought and entirely subsidiary to the main 
purpose. 

If it were proposed to use some of the auxiliaries of the 
Navy in time of peace for commercial purposes, such a propo- 
sition would be worthy of consideration. The vessels to be 
used as auxiliaries of the Navy should be built for that purpose, 
and are provided for in the naval bill now pending. Some, and 
only some of them, could be used for commercial purposes in 
time of peace, But a merchant ship, built primarily for that 
purpose, must be reconstructed to its disadvantage as a mer- 
chant ship if it is to be used as an auxiliary ship of the Navy. 

Besides, we have more than enough of that class now on 
hand which we acquired during the Spanish-American War. 
As the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Loup] well suggests we 
ought to be selling instead of buying that class of ships. We 
have 53 ships now in the Navy that could be used for commercial 
purposes. They are many of them old, and should be disposed 
of while prices are high. One of them, a collier, the Justin, we 
purchased during the Spanish-American War. It was second- 
hand then, and we bought it for $145,000. It was condemned 
for further use as an auxiliary a short time ago; was ordered 
sold, and appraised at $75,000. The Government sold it to the 
highest bidder a short time ago for $301,070. It is a good time 
to sell. I agree with the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Loup] 
that every one of these old ships should be sold now when 
prices are good so they can be at once placed in the Carrying 
trade.. Or we could begin the experiment of the Government 
operating in the shipping business by putting them in commission 
as merchant ships. But the majority will consider neither the 
selling of the old ships which have outlived their usefulness as 
auxiliaries nor of using them while they last in commerce, 

It should be said in passing that within the last few years we 
have built for our Navy the best fleet of colliers in the world, 
14 in number, of 10,500 and 7,500 tons capacity, with a total 
tonnage of 132,000. 


NOT A RELIEF MEASURE, 

It is asserted by the advocates of this bill that it should be 
passed as an emergency relief measure, to furnish needed addi- 
tional ships, and by thus adding competition to reduce rates. 

There is no doubt a shortage of shipping occasioned by the 
European war. Great Britain alone controls one-half of the 
world’s shipping, and 57 per cent of all her ships have been with- 
drawn from general business on account of the war. France and 
Italy have requisitioned large numbers of their ships. The great 
German fleet has been driven from the seas. There is unques- 
tionably a great demand for more ships at this time. 

Can we relieve this situation by taking $50,000,000 from the 
United States Treasury and building or buying ships with it? 
Suppose we contemplate a building program. The Government 
yards will be taxed to their utmost capacity with the building 
of additional warships. No merchant ships can be built in them. 
Suppose we attempt to have them built in private American 
shipyards. .We find that all such yards are now enga to 
their utmost capacity, and can not take any additionaT orders 
for completion within two years. We find all American plants 
have been enlarged, abandoned plants have been revived, and 
new plants have been established to meet the present extraordi- 
nary demand. At the beginning of the present month there were 
368 steel merchant ships in process of building in the 32 private 
shipyards of the United States. This is three times the number 
that was ever at one time under construction in the country 
before the war. 

We can not build in our own navy yards, and all our private 
shipyards are working night and day to their full capacity, so 
that we could not secure new ships either by building or under 
contract in less than two years. 

But it is said we can buy them abroad under the terms of 
this bill. That is true, so far as the terms of the bill are con- 
cerned. But we find the same conditions exist everywhere. 
All private yards in the world are working overtime to fill 
orders at high prices to meet the present world-wide demand. 

There is nothing left but to buy ships. It must be apparent 
that the present time is not a good time to buy ships. No other 
thing of merchantable value is so high. I have already called 
attention to the sale of the Justin at many times its value. 
Another instance may illustrate conditions. The steamer Robert 
Dollar was built 10 years ago at a cost of $250,000. It was sold 
a few weeks ago for $1,800,000 cash. Anything that will float 
and carry a cargo will command an exorbitant price to-day. 

To buy now would be folly when vessels sell at five times their 
cost. Probably within a year the European war will end. When 
that time comes, the thousands of merchant ships now tied up 
by the war will be released to engage in the world’s commerce. 
Vessels then will sell for a song that now will bring a fortune. 
Rates that now are mountain high will drop to the lowest point 
ever reached under the immediate and intense competition. If 
we invest now, we will have sunk $50,000,000 in the most foolish 
and unbusinesslike project ever suggested. 

And all to no purpose. We can not add one single ship to our 
American merchant fleet within two years by building, and then 
there will be thousands of ships begging for trade. We can not 
add a ship to commerce by buying those already engaged in com- 
merce, If a ship is already engaged in American trade, it would 
not help American trade to buy it, whether owned by foreigners 
or Americans. To buy a foreign ship to transfer it to American 
trade would be foolish as a business proposition, and is made 
impracticable by the fact that nearly all the European nations— 
Great Britain, France, Germany, Austria, Sweden, and others— 
navo pacon an embargo forbidding the sale of all ships under 

eir flag. 

We hear much about the exorbitant rates now charged for 
trans-Atlantic transportation. With the warring powers willing 
to pay any price for quick delivery of war material, high rates 
are inevitable. To expect that high prices for products can be 
secured and maintained and low prices for transportation pre- 
vail is absurd. The southern supporters of this bill are elo- 
quent about what an increase in the price of cotton would accrue 
to the growers if they could only have the low rates now that 
prevailed at the opening of the war. Their logic would be 
strained if they were required to explain why the price of 
cotton has risen coincident with the rise in rates. In other 
words, the higher the rates the higher the price of cotton has 
gone. The same causes, of course, operate on both, viz, the in- 
creased demand. 

The extraordinary demand for shipping will cease with the 
war, both because there will not be such an amount of goods to 
ship and because there will be released for competitive com- 
merce about one-third of the world’s ships now tied up on ac- 
count of the war. 
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AN AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE, 

Our people are united in the desire to build up an American 
merchant marine. We are not only materially injured, but we 
are humiliated by our dependence on nnd subjection to foreign 
control of our own commerce. Nine-tenths of our overseas trade 
is carried in foreign ships. We can not send our own products in 
our own vessels. We can not transport American citizens under 
the American flag to foreign lands. We can not even forward 
the United States muil in our own ships. We pay from 
$200,000,000 to $300,000,000 annually to foreign shipowners for 
carrying American passengers and products. It is not comfort- 
ing to realize that as our productive capabilities increase our de- 
pendence on foreign transportation of our commerce increases, 
In case of a war in which we should be involved our position 
would be not only dishonorable, it would be dangerous. There 
can be no doubt we need and must obtain an American mer- 
chant marine. 

The imperative necessity of taking some action that will 
bring our shipping under our flag makes it the more necessary 
that we should carefully consider the problem, that we may act 
wisely in the initial steps of the great undertaking. 

In the earlier years of the Republic we carried 90 per cent 
of our foreign commerce. Under varying conditions we managed 
to control a preponderance of our foreign trade for more than 
half a century. As late as 1856 we carried 75 per cent of it. For 
reasons which can not now be adequately discussed, we lost 
control of our foreign commerce during the Civil War. We have 
never regained it. We now carry less than 10 per cent in value 
of our forelgn trade. 

In the meantime the over-seas commerce of the world has 
grown to vast proportions. The oceans, instead of being bar- 
riers, have become the great highways of commerce. It is 
easier and cheaper in ordinary times to transport a cargo of 
grain across the Atlantic than across the State of Texas. One 
may travel from New York to Liverpool as quickly, as cheaply, 
and with more comfort than he can from New York to San 
Francisco. 

There are now over 30,000 registered vessels engaged in the 
oyer-seas trade. Great Britain alone has over 12,000 merchant 
ships. In 1915 the United States had 680 vessels engaged in 
foreign trade. Before the war Great Britain carried 54 per 
cent of our foreign commerce. Germany carried 12 per cent. 
Less than 9 per cent was carried under our own flag. 

The world’s ocean tonnage is about 50,000,000. Our total 
tonnage engaged in the foreign trade is about 1,000,000. 

It costs now about $100 per ton to build freighters. It costs 
$200 per ton to build combined passenger and freight ships. 
With $50,000,000 we could build, if we could find a place to 
build them, 50 freighters of 10,000 tens capacity. We could 
build 25 freight and passenger ships. 

It must be manifest that the addition of 50 ships to the 
world’s 30,000 can have but little influence on rates. It is evi- 
dent that an addition of 500,000 tons to the world’s tonnage of 
50,000,000 can have no appreciable effect, except to discourage 
individual enterprise. 

To dominate our foreign commerce we should control at least 
60 per cent of it, and that would require at least 600 ships of 
the first-class freight type and would require an investment of 
$600,000,000. The building of 50 ships—all that could be ob- 
tained under the present bill—would be but a weak commence- 
ment of such a program. 

Of course, nobody contemplates such a program. But if we 
do not intend to carry out the plan, why enter upon it? 

GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP, 


In this debate there have been two lines of argument offered 
in defense of this Government-ownership proposition. One is 
that everything else has been tried and has failed, and there is 
nothing left but Government ownership; the other is that under 
the terms of the bill Government ownership is to terminate 
within five years following the close of the war. 

The launching of the Government of the United States in the 
shipping business is a most remarkable proposition. No other 
nation of the world has been so foolish as to attempt it. Ger- 
many has experimented with Government ownership of railways, 
France of telegraphs, England of telephones, but none of these 
great centralized Governments has ever ventured to attempt 
developing a merchant marine by Government ownership. 

It is a subject of wonder why some gentlemen seem so 
enamored with the Government-ownership idea. The Govern- 
ment never has and never can engage in competitive business 
without disaster to the business in which it engages and loss 
to itself. 

The Government-owned railways of Germany, where Govern- 
ment efficiency is carried to the highest degree, before the war 


paid $7.86 a week for their labor, and charged 1.42 cents per ton 
per mile for carrying freight. 

In the United States in 1913 the railways paid $15.86 a week 
for their Jabor, and carried freight for seventy-two one-hun- 
dredths of a cent per ton per mile. 

It has been stated here as an instance where Government 
ownership has been justified that the Goyernment is now mak- 
ing its own powder cheaper than it conld buy it of private 
producers. ‘True, but the Government is not going into the 
powder business to compete with its own citizens in the open 
market. That is what is proposed in this bill. It is proposed 
that the Government shall go into the shipping business to com- 
pete openly with its own citizens for business. In the first place 
it desires to have its citizens invest their money in the business, 
and then it goes into the business to compete with them. And 
in this case there is not even the excuse that the Government is 
itself directly interested. It is not shipping grain, or cotton, or 
merchandise. 

The effect on rates of putting 50 ships in commission operated 
by the Government would be little if that were the limit of the 
Government’s interference. But the effect on further investment 
and the further development of an American merchant marine 
can not but be injurious. Just at this time when American 
investors are interested in this as a promising line of industrial 
activity, to say to those contemplating entering it that if you 
do you must be prepared to compete with the Government is 
discouraging, to say the least. 

The effect of this Government entering into competition di- 
rectly in the business would likely be to drive every American- 
owned vessel under a foreign flag. If the Government-owned 
ships operate at less prices than the privately owned ships, the 
latter would be forced to go where operations are cheapest, and 
that is confessedly under foreign flags. 

The impression is sought to be conveyed that the Government 
will not go further than this bill authorizes. If that be true, 
the action is unwise, for the addition of merely 50 ships will not 
materially lessen rates or supply demands. At the same time 
such action will operate as a discouragement to private invest- 
ment, and thus injure rather than encourage the building up of 
an American merchant marine. 

If, however, this is but a commencement, and the Government 
itself is to supply an American merchant marine, then our people 
must contemplate the investment of from 600,000,000 to 
$1,000,000,000 instead of this paltry $50,000,000, for that is what 
will be required to furnish even 60 per cent of our foreign 
commerce, 

All this has been considered by thoughtful Members of the 
majority before, and was sufficient to defeat the proposition in 
the last Congress. But these gentlemen it seems have been 
placated by the provision in the present bill that limits govern- 
mental operation to five years after the close of the present war. 
In view of the fact that it is perfectly clear that no temporary 
action of this kind can have any beneficial effect, and that the 
only result that can be anticipated would be to discourage rather 
than to build up an American merchant marine, it is difficult to 
see how these men can justify their present support of a bill 
which at this time is less needed than ever before and which 
still retains the fundamental defects of the other bills. 

It requires only a slight consideration of the operation 61 
shipping business under Government control to determine its 
utter impracticability. 

It is proposed to put 50 ships belonging to the Government 
into operation. From what ports are they to sail? There are 
more than 50 ports on our seaboard. Is one ship to be assigned 
to each port, or are 64 per cent to be assigned to New York? 
Two views may be given. If the Government boats offer cheaper 
rates the shippers will demand them, and the private ship- 
owners will try to prevent their competing with them. Which 
will prevail? What are the influences that will determine the 
placing of these ships? Can it be done without political favor- 
itism? Can it be done without fraud and scandal? 

And where are these ships to be sent? To Europe? If so, to 
the ports of what nation—England, France, or Germany? Or 
are they to be used to build up the trade with South America? 
Is it proposed to send them to China or Japan? What propor- 
tion is to be assigned to our eastern, western, and southern 
trade? 

And what are to be the rates? Are they to be always lower 
than prevailing rates, or only lower when prevailing rates are 
too high? And on what classes of goods are preferences to be 
made? What particular classes are to be favored? Is cotton or 
corn to get the best of it? 

These and numerous other like questions will have to be 
determined, not on their merits, but upon grounds that will, it 
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is believed, strengthen and sustain the administration. Political 


reasons, always and only these, must necessarily control this 
board. It is not like the Interstate Commerce Commission, a 
court that is to hear and determine causes impartially. The 
board is itself to be engaged in the business. It is itself to 
engage in the trade wars of the future. And the anomalous 
condition is to be established by this bill that the board is to 
engage as a competitor in the shipping business, and at the same 
time is given power to make rules to regulate and control its 
private competitors. What an encouragement is here offered to 
our citizens to build up an American merchant marine! 
SUBSIDIES, 


Granting that the administration is desirous of doing some- 
thing toward building up an American. merchant marine, it is 
improbable it would ever have indorsed the present inde- 
fensible proposition if it had not been for its terror of anything 
that might be labeled a subsidy. It is not the substance that is 
feared, but the name. The party is perfectly willing to support 
the essential, but it shrinks at the appellation. The adminis- 
tration still carries the subsidy for carrying the mail in its 
appropriations, and its tariff bill provided for a 10 per cent 
discrimination in favor of American ships, both admitted sub- 
sidies. Still the Democrats vehemently assert they are opposed 
to subsidies of every kind and character. : 

This proposition is a subsidy, pure and simple. It is, in fact, 
subsidy raised to the mth degree. It is subsidy in the super- 
lative. Subsidy is defined as “a grant of money to a person 
or industrial scheme considered as beneficial to the public.” 
It is pecuniary aid from the Government. In this case the 
Government takes $50,000,000 of the people’s money to aid a 
corporation in which individuals are asked to invest, for which 
the Government is to furnish the credit, and to which it is to 
subscribe most of the capital. Or it proposes to buy ships and 
lease them to private parties on more favorable terms than they 
could otherwise be obtained. It does not require argument to 
show that this is subsidy in every requisite of the definition. 

The Democratic Party has officially declared its purpose with 
regard to this matter. In 1908 the Democratic platform de- 
clared for the “ upbuilding of the American merchant marine 
without new or additional burdens upon the people, and without 
bounties from the Public Treasury.” The imposition of $50,- 
000,000 is a considerable “ burden upon the people.” The present 
bill is in direct contravention of the statement that whatever 
was done to build up an American merchant marine it should 
not be done by bounties taken from the Public Treasury. 

Again in 1912 the Democratic Party declared for building up 
a merchant marine, but declared it must be done without im- 
posing additional burdens upon the people and without bounties 
or subsidies from the Public Treasury. This bill proposes to 
take $50,000,000 in one tremendous bounty from the Public 
Treasury, but its advocates declare on the floor of the House that 
the only advocates of subsidy in the country are Republicans. 

However, at this time there is no need to discuss the policy of 
subsidies, At this time there is no necessity for subsidies, either 
of the bounty character or of the Government-ownership variety. 
Everything and more is being done now in building up an Amer- 
ican merchant marine than could be secured by the most liberal 
subsidies. If as a result of subsidy legislation every private 
shipyard in the country had more than doubled its capacity; if 
new yards were being established almost every day; if more 
capital, more workmen, more energy were employed than was 
ever before known in the history of the Nation; if 368 new steel 
merchant ships had been placed on the ways, it would have been 
an ample vindication of the action. And yet all that and more 
has been accomplished without one cent of subsidy. Private 
enterprise has done everything that could be done without Gov- 
ernment aid. What, then, is the necessity for this belated, un- 
necessary action? Why, this reckless, wicked waste of the peo- 
ple's money, that is needed so much for necessary things, that 
can not accomplish its avowed purpose, that can not add one 
ship to our merchant marine, not send one additional cargo from 
our ports? 

WHAT CAN un DONE, ; 

While at present conditions are favorable, and while now 
everything is being done that can be done to upbuild American 
shipping, we must not shut our eyes to the fact that it is not 
likely such conditions will long continue. Neither should we dis- 
guise the fact that American shipping will have heavy handicaps 
to overcome before it can be placed in a condition successfully 
to compete for even the carriage of our own commerce. The 
present war, which occasions both a shortage of available ship- 
ping and an extraordinary demand, can not long continue. 
Nearly one-third of the world’s ships will at its close be released 
to enter the contest for the world’s trade, If we could enter 


the contest on equal terms with our competitors, no American 
would fear the trial; but. unfortunately, we can not do so. 

In the first place it costs more to build ships in the United 
States than in other countries. In the construction of a mer- 
chant ship, it is computed that nine-tenths of the cost is for 
labor. Labor is paid more in American shipyards than in 
others. An official report of the Department of Commerce, 
issued this month, states that in the shipyards of Japan there 
are now employed more than 40,000 skilled laborers, and that 
their wages average 34.9 cents per day. In Great Britain 
higher wages are paid than in any other shipyards in the world 
except in the United States. Yet their wages are less than 
half those paid in American shipyards. A comparison may be 
of interest showing the average weekly wage in both countries 
before the war: 
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If, then, an American contemplates entering the shipping busi- 
ness he must start with the realization that he must pay from 
twice to ten times the labor cost that his foreign competitors 
will be required to pay. 

Nor are operating expenses on a more favorable basis. I am 
indebted to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forpney] for 
some very illuminating figures with regard to the comparative 
operating expenses of shipping. The labor cost of the Yasama 
Maru, a Japanese ship, carrying 86 men, was $795 per month, or 
$9,540 a year. The labor cost of the Robert Dollar, of prac- 
tically the same size, operated under the English flag, with 47 
men, was $1,508 per month, or $15,696 per year. The American 
steamer the Algoa, practically the same size, carrying 49 men, 
pays for labor $3,270 per month, or $39,240 per year. In other 
words it cost $29,700 more to run an American ship than a 
Japanese ship of the same size and type. It costs annually 
$13,550 more to run a ship of this type under the American flag 
than under the British, 

Besides this, an American ship must undergo inspection every 
year at a cost of about $3,000. Its measurements cost is above 
$5,500 each year. The cost of subsistence is much larger also 
under the American flag. It requires more men to man a ship 
under our present requirements than is required by any other 
nation. 

Several things have been proposed and some have been tried 
in an attempt to equalize conditions. It was strenuously ad- 
vocated by Democrats that if free trade in ships was instituted 
and Americans were allowed to buy their ships in the cheaper 
foreign markets, the entire difficulty would be overcome. Ac- 
cordingly they passed a free-ship bill. Not a single ship came 
under the American flag by the operation of that law. 

Some bills passed during this administration instead of help- 
ing have greatly injured the upbuilding of an American mer- 
chant marine. The repeal of the act granting free tolls to 
American vessels using the Panama Canal was discouraging. 
The passage of the seaman’s bill, while its declared purpose 
was good, has operated disastrously. It drove every merchant 
ship flying the American flag off the Pacific Ocean. 

In the tariff act of October 8, 1913, a discriminative duty of 
10 per cent, in addition to the regular duties, was imposed on 
foreign goods imported into this country in foreign vessels. 
This was a good provision, and undoubtedly would have accom- 
plished much good. But the administration nullified the law 
and prohibited the collection of such duties on the ground that 
it violated our treaties, notwithstanding the fact that the 
board of general appraisers decided otherwise. It is to be 
regretted that this endeavor to test the effect of discriminative 
duties should have been thus prevented. 

In 1789, immediately following the institution of our Govern- 
ment under the Constitution, a law was enacted under which a 
discount of 10 per cent was given on all duties on imports 
brought to this country in vessels owned in the United States. 
On August 10, 1790, an addition of 10 per cent on the specified 
rates was made on imports brought in foreign vessels. This 
amounted to a preference of 20 per cent made in favor of 
American shipping. Under the operation of this law by 1810 
we were carryigg 90 per cent of vur foreign commerce. 

It is believed by many that the effect of such a law would be 
very beneficial in placing our commerce under the American 
flag. If modifications in our treaties are needed to enable us 
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thus to assist our own industries, notice should be given at once 
and such changes made. 

Free tolls should be given to all American ships through the 
Panama Canal. If any changes in our treaty agreements are 
needed to secure this preference to American ships, such 
changes should be at once made. 

We should offer bounties and prizes to such American ships 
as shall most efficiently and speedily carry the American mails 
to foreign ports. By limiting such prizes only to American ships 
we would encourage American enterprise, and by offering such 
bounties only for efficiency and expedition we would relieve 
such action from the taint of subsidy. 

All harbor charges, pilotage dues, and other expenses of like 
character should be remitted to American ships. We should in 
every way foster and favor American shipping where legislation 
can aid it. We should impose no burdens upon it not necessary 
to secure and protect passengers, crews, and cargoes, 

These things we can do if we are really desirous of build- 
ing up an American merchant marine. These things are not 
political. They are not in any sense partisan propositions. 
They are American. They mean America first. They do not 
crook the pregnant hinges of the knee to secure foreign praise 
or favor. They are proposals to look after our own interests 
just as every other nation is looking after its own interests, 

How different is it with regard to this bill. The real 
grounds on which it is now pressed are political not national. 
It is considered desirable that just now the administration 
should have $50,000,000 to spend as it pleases. We are on the 
eve of a presidential election. With this money the administra- 
tion can buy ships or build ships as may be most advantageous, 
It can put them where they will do the most good politically. 
It provides places at high salaries for a large number of “ de- 
serving Democrats” who may need to be placated or satisfied. 
The money may be used to build up such particular ports or 
special industries as are most advantageous to the administra- 
tion. It is a political measure pure and simple, and its 
will be a reproach and a disgrace to the party that forces its 
enactment. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr, ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, I esteem the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Towner] very highly. There is just an im- 
aginary line between our districts. He said it is impossible to 
have these ships built; that the American shipyards are being 
used now to their utmost capacity. Then in the next breath he 
says that we are g to take $50,000,000 out of the Treas- 
ury of the United States to build ships. Well, that is logical, 
I admit, with a reservation. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I do not want to yield at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I decline at the present time. 

Now, with reference to the referendum of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, I wish to say that Benjamin J. 
Rosenthal, of Chicago, who is vice president of the National 
Business League of America, which is composed of some of 
the most distinguished business men in the United States, made 
this statement before our committee with reference to the refer- 
endum at Chicago: 

Now, I will tell you gentlemen exactly how this vote was arrived at, 
and to make assurance doubly sure I will mention the fact that I 
happened to meet Mr. Nickerson, who is a member of the association 


of commerce, and was one of the su mittee of two. I met him 
last night at the New Willard Hotel. 


This is a statement made on February 12, 1916. Mr. Rosen- 
thal continues: 


He was here attending this conference of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce. I asked him, just to be sure, just how that vote was 
arrived at, and I will explain just exactly what he said, and that was 
my understanding. The uest came to the executive committee; the 
executive committee refe it to a committee of two. Mr. Nickerson 
was one of that committee and Mr. Buchanan was the other. That 
committee of two had probably never even read the Alexander bill and 
did not know, perhaps, all of the provisions of it. This committee 
reported that they were not in favor of Government ownership, but in 
favor of some form of subsidy, and the executive committee in 
this action of the committee of two, and it was sent to the National 
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Association of Commerce, and in that way the Nutional Association of 
Commerce attempts to bind an organization of 4,000 men, 

That is the way the referendum was taken at Chicago. The 
correctness of that statement has never been challenged and I 
have never heard anyone question the fair reliability of Mr. 
Benjamin T. Rosenthal. 

Now, with reference to the action of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States on two propositions in this bill, I 
said in my first statement that they had opposed Government 
ownership and operation of vessels. 

On their ballot No. 2 the committee recommended the crea- 
tion of a Federal shipping board to investigate and report to 
Congress regarding the navigation laws and to have full juris- 
diction, under the law, in all matters pertaining to over-sea 
transportation. The vote was 639 votes in favor of the recom- 
mendation and 116 votes opposed. 

On the fourth proposition the committee recommended that 
there should be legislation abolishing deferred rebates and 
providing for supervision of rates by the Federal shipping 
board, with requirements for filing with the board schedules 
of rates and all agreements among over-sea lines. There were 
601 votes in favor of the recommendation and 130 votes opposed. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States in referendum 
No. 9 on the ship-purchase bill accompanied that referendum 
with the report of the special committee of the chamber of 
commerce in opposition to the bill. I have no objection to that. 
I think that is entirely legitimate; but I say in every instance, 
in each referendum, these chambers of commerce had the rec- 
ommendation of the special committee opposing this legislation 
or some features of this legislation. And it is only natural for 
these bodies to follow their recommendations, because that com- 
mittee was composed of,men of large capacity. 

Yesterday I read into the Recorp a letter from Mr. William 
Harris Douglas, the chairman of that special committee, indors- 
ing this bill and saying that he hoped it would become a law, 
and that quickly. I also read into the Recorp a letter from 
Thomas L. Sitt, of Chicago, another member of that special 
committee, indorsing this bill and saying that he was going to 
communicate with the officers of the national association with 
a view to having them officially indorse this bill. 

I think the most harmful speech that could be made as affect- 
ing the upbuilding of our American merchant marine was made 
by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forpney] yesterday, in 
which he exaggerated the difference in the cost of construction 
and operation of ships under the American flag as compared 
with ships under foreign flags. The Chamber of Commerce of 
New York in November last appointed a committee to consider 
this merchant marine question and particularly to hold an in- 
quest on the Alexander ship-purchase bill. At the regular meet- 
ing on November 5 the president announced the appointment of 
this special committee: Irving T. Bush, president of the Bush 
Terminal Co.; William Harris Douglas, whose name I have just 
mentioned ; George S. Dearborn, late president of the American- 
Hawaiian Steamship Co.; Jacob W. Miller, and J. Temple 
Gwathmey. 

That committee made a report at a special meeting on Jan- 
uary 14, and I want simply to call attention to some of the parts 
of that report referring to this difference in cost of construction, 
one serious handicap to the investment in merchant-marine 
property. 

The 838 man must obtain his capital for Americar ships from 
American investors. The American investor knows little of the value 
of securities of steamship companies beyond the repeated statements 
in the public press that it costs 40 per cent more to operate an Ameri- 
can vessel than one owned abroad, and that, consequently, competition 
is impossible without a heavy subsidy. 


y. 

These statements are not calculated to attract American capital to 
vessel securities. 

Again— 

At the outset it must be recognized that one of the most important 
parts of this problem is to satisfy the investing public that they can 
safely buy bonds secured by vessel property. Otherwise the steamship 
man is helpless, and can do little to restore our shipping, no matter 
what inducements may be held out to him. 


This bill provides that this board shall investigate securities 
on vessel property with a view to making them safe. Again— 


We desire first to point out that there has been a general misunder- 
standing of the added cost of operating American vessels as compared 
with the same vessel under a foreign flag. It has been frequently 
stated, and generally accepted. that the operation under the American 
fiag will cost from 40 to 50 per cent more. We believe this per- 
centage should be applied to wages alone, for the cost of fuel, sup- 
22 insurance, and upkeep is substantially equal for the same vessel 

the same trade regardless of flag. 

On passenger shi 
of the total opera 


where the wage item may be a larger percentage 
g cost, the difference in favor of foreign vessels is 
somewhat ater, but with strictly freight carriers your committee is 
informed tbat the disadvanta, under which American tonnage must 
labor is 5 and 10 per cent of the total operating cost. Even in pas- 
sen, vessels of a type suitable for South American trade, the disad- 
— probably does not greatly exceed 10 per cent. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I wish to read further from this report: 

As we have pointed out, the item of wa on yessels of this charac- 
ter represents a smaller percentage of the total operating cost, and 
the disadvantage under which American vessels labor is in the neigh- 
borhood of 5 per cent of the total operating cost. Under conditions 
existing in the past, even this difference would prevent the engaging in 
forelgn trade of American tonnage, but it is the conviction of your 
committee that conditions will not again be normal for a number of 
years, and that if credit machinery be created to enable the steamship 
men to finance American steamship enterprise sufficient inducements 
will exist to assure the construction of a substantial tonnage of freight 
vessels without the payment of subsidy. 

Now, Mr. Bush, discussing the report of the special committee 
on the merchant marine in the foreign trade, from which I 
have quoted extracts, at a meeting of the Chamber of Commerce 
of New York, when the report was up for consideration, had 
this further to say with reference to the difference of cost of 
operation of vessels under the American flag and under the for- 
eign flag: 

The American feet man, if he has to operate a ship under the 
American flag, must get his money from the American investing public. 

* * . 0 . hd 


cost is very much less. In order to get some light on this subject 


s given me on a vessel of 3,000 tons net registry, 
whic 


late, 
and came back with a cario of 6,800 tons of grain. 


ere are freight 1 coal, 
wages, oil, vitroline, etc., left out of this; aiso the question of interest 
uestion of the com- 


the ports. Curiously enough it figured out that the total 

ed about 22 days down, 

the loading there, and the return back, se aes about a three- 
months’ period, was $40,760 under the British fag and $42,800 under 
the American flag. 

This is an exact statement of the same vessel making the same voy- 
age under the two flags, and it was worked out really with the idea 
of getting at the facts. That meant in this parti class of vessel, 
which did not carry passengers, a diference under the American flag 
of just about 5 per cent. If we had included any of the cost of dry 
dock and repairs, the insurance, and the commissions to the brokers 
and the agents at each end, it would be even less than 5 per cent. I 
therefore think that the statement which gives 40 per cent is entirely 
exaggerated, and we are within v conservative lines in stating that 
it will not be certainly more than 10 2 cent, and the average would 
be somewlere between 5 per cent and 10 per cent, depending on the 
character of the cargo and the length of the voyage. 

The estimate of difference in cost of operation of vessels under 
the American and under foreign flags may be too great or it may 
be too small. There is a wide difference of opinion on the sub- 
ject. The point in his statement to which I wish to give em- 
phasis is that we do not accomplish any good purpose by exag- 
gerating the difference, the only effect of which can be, as Mr. 
Bush points out so clearly, to deter American capital from invest- 
ing in vessel property. 

GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP AND OPERATION OF RAILWAYS IN GERMANY Y. 
PRIVATE OWNERSHIP AND OPERATION OF RAILWAYS IN THE UNITED 
STATES, 

The gentleman from Michigan, Mr. Forpney, also presented 
some figures to show that the carriage of freight per ton-mile on 
the Government owned and operated railways in Germany is 
much higher than on the privately owned and operated railways 
in the United States, although the wage scale for railway em- 
ployees here, and operating costs in general, is much higher than 
in Germany. The gentleman from Michigan did not produce any 
evidence to show that the railways in Germany are not operated 
with as high a degree of efficiency under Government ownership 
as in the United States under private ownership; or that the 
higher cost per ton-mile for carrying freight on German railways 
is the result of mismanagement and lack of skill and efficiency 


ve taken off from his books | 


and economy ef management. He would have us assume that 
the higher cost is the result of this Jack of skill, efficiency, and 
economy, based alone on the higher cost per ton-mile to carry 
freight on German railways, as compared with our railroads. 

I have not had oceasion to investigate this subject with any 
great care, but my understanding is that statisticians generally 
have rejected the ton-mile price as a basis of comparison between 
transportation on American railways with their long hauls and 
transportation on German railways, with their comparatively 
short hauls. 

When we take into consideration that the cost of loading and 
discharging and the interest on terminal investments enormously 
increases the per-mile cost of German transportation, the futility 
of any comparison made on this basis is apparent. 

If the gentleman wishes to make any effective argument 
against Government ownership, he is unfortunate if he can not 
find a better illustration than the German railways. 

AUTHORITY TO PURCHASE MERCHANT VESSELS ‘‘ ELSEWHERE,” 


Stout objection is made to the following provision in section 5 
of the bill: “ That the board, with the approval of the President, 
is authorized to have constructed and equipped in American ship- 
yards and navy yards, or elsewhere, giving preference, other 
things being equal, to domestic yards,” and so forth. It is in- 
sisted that the board should have the vessels provided for in the 
bill built in American shipyards; that “elsewhere” should be 
struck out of the bill. It is my desire that all the vessels pro- 
vided for shall be built and equipped in American shipyards, yet, 
I do not think it would be wise to limit the power of the board in 
that regard. 

If the difference in cost of construction in domestic shipyards 
is so much greater than in foreign shipyards, as contended by 
some of the gentlemen on the other side, it would be manifestly 
— to the American taxpayer to so limit the power of the 

The bill expressly provides that foreign-built vessels heretofore 
or hereafter admitted to American registry or enrollment and 
license under the act of August 18, 1914, or under this act ma 
not engage in the coastwise trade of the United States, excep 
that such vessels may engage in trade with Alaska, Hawaii, or 
Porto Rico if the board finds such trade is not being adequately 
served by a regular line or lines of vessels, 

The Panama Canal act, which contained a provision admitting 
foreign-built vessels to American registry if owned by American 
ane became a law under the administration of President 

The act of August 18, 1914, referred to was passed through 
the House under a suspension of the rules, and, as I now recall, 
without opposition. 

It may well be claimed that it has become the settled policy 
of the Government to admit foreign-built vessels to American 
registry if their operations are limited to the foreign trade. 
This bill goes no further, except to provide that if the trade to 
Alaska, Hawaii, or Porto Rico is not being adequately served 
these foreign-built vessels may be employed in those trades. 

As I have said, it is my wish that all these vessels may be 
built in American shipyards, and I believe they will be built in 
American shipyards. There is no good reason why it may not be 
done at this time and for years to come. 

Wherein is the provision different in principle to the pro- 
visions of a joint resolution passed by Congress in 1906, under a 
Republican administration, providing for the purchase of ma- 
terial and equipment for use in the construction of the Panama 
Canal? That joint resolution is as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That purchases of material and equipment for use in 
the construction of the Panama Canal shall be restricted to articles 
of domestic production and manufacture from the lowest responsible 
bidder, unless the ent shall in any case deem the bids or tenders 
therefor to be extortionate or unreasonable. 


FREE SHIPS. l 


The free-ship policy has long been pursued by Great Britain, 
Germany, France, the Scandinavian countries, the Netherlands, 
Belgium, Spain, Portugal, Greece, Japan; in fact, by nearly 
every country except the United States. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Chairman, I would like to call the 
attention of the House to the fact that during the argument 
made here we have had quite a number of gentlemen who have 
used figures showing that the American trade in American ves- 
sels has been decreasing. As a matter of fact, American trade 
has been increasing since 1880. Gentlemen have used the 
figures of the value of the cargo as a basis for their figures 
showing that the American trade has decreased. If they had 
used the tonnage figures on American trade carried in American 
vessels, they would have found that in 1880 19 per cent of our 
trade was carried in American vessels. -To-day 29 per cent is 
carried in American vessels. This increase has been noticeable 
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since 1900, and; in fact, has inereased very rapidly in the last 
five or six years: In 1910 we carried 22 per cent of the foreign 
trade in tonnage; and in: 1915 we carried. 29 per cent of foreign 
trade in tonnage. We carried 17,000,000 tons in 1910, and in 1915 
we carried 26,693,000 tons. 

The trade in foreign ships has decreased equal to that per- 
centage, and their increase in the last six years has only been 
4,000,000 tons, while in our ships it has been 9,000,000 tons. 

I think we are mistaken when we take the money value of 
cargoes and use that as a basis-for saying how much we ship 
in American ships. As a matter of fact, the American marine 
is taking care of itself by increase every year, and if you look 
up the record of tonnage, we are doing more business every year 
since 1880; and therefore Government aid and Government op- 
eration at the present time would be only a detriment to those 
gentlemen. engaged in building up the business. 

Take the report of the Department of Commerce, and you 
will find that 26.000 tons of new ships have been entered in the 
last few weeks—new ships. completed in 1916—and have gone 
into the trade in this country. You will find that during April 
the shipyards have taken on 51,000 tons of new tonnage, which 
they are ready to complete. You will find that there has been an 
increase in the shipbuilding facilities of this country equal to 
any country in the world at any time in its history. We have 
eight shipyards now on the Delaware River instead of three a 
few years ago. They are building on the Delaware as many 
ships as Japan can build in all of their shipyards. 

I do not think, gentlemen, it is a good time now to inject any 
Government operation into the situation, as provided for in 
this bill, if we expect to keep up the increase of tonnage we are 
now experiencing in our merchant marine. [Applause.] 

Mr. OGLESBY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Apamson). The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Has the time agreed upon ex- 
pired? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is not advised that any agree- 
ment as to time was made. Since the present occupant of the 
chair has been in the chair more time has been occupied’ on 
that side than on the other. 

Mr. OGLESBY. Mr. Chairman, if I believed that the: ship- 
ping board created in this bill would operate these vessels 
except as a Inst resort, I should not vote for the bill. I want 
to say, however; that I do not believe it would be wise to tie 
the hands of the board so that they may not operate the vessels 
in any contingency. We are all agreed that one of the best 
things that could happen in this country is the building up of 
a merchant marine so we can control the means by which our 
goods and wares can: be taken to the markets of the world and 
at reasonable rates. for its transportation. We have not that 
means at present. The present activity in. shipbuilding is un- 
questionably due to the enormous rates for freight caused by 
the withdrawal from commerce of vessels that belong to the 
countries engaged in the European war. 

We are all also agreed, or everybody that I have conversed 
with on the subject assents to the proposition, that it is prac- 
tically impossible for us to build up a merchant marine except 
by some kind of Government aid. The question is to deter- 
mine in what manner such aid should be given. The nearer 
we can come to devising a plan by which the Government may 
extend such aid as would result in the building up for us of a 
merchant marine ample for our requirements, and without cost 
to the Government or injury to private enterprise, the: nearer 
we shall arrive at an ideal solution of the problem. The 
menace to private enterprise lies in the possibility of Govern- 
ment operation. Eliminate this—there is scarcely a possibility 
that the power will ever be exercised—and the plan here pre- 
sented, if not ideal, will, in my opinion, come vastly nearer to 
a satisfactory solution of the problem than any I have ever 
heard pro 

Mr. MEEKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OGLESBY. Yes 
Mr. MEEKER. Does the gentleman believe that private inves- 
tors in this country lack about $50,000,000 of having enough to 
start the proposition if they have the proper law? 

Mr. OGLESBY. Oh, no, 

Mr. MEEKER. Then why do we vote the money? 

Mr, OGLESBY. This is what I have in my mind to explain, 
and I believe the plan: entirely feasible. The main items of 
excess expenditure required for operating vessels of American 
ownership and registry over that of foreign owners are wages 
and food. Greater initink cost has also been a handicap, but 
such difference is rapidly approaching, if, in fact, it has not 


alrendy reached, the vanishing point. The food and labor cost 
on a typical ship of American registry of 5,000 gross tons’ 
capacity: is. less- than $50,000: per annum. Operated under an 
English, French, or German registry the average cost would 
be at least 70 per cent of the cost under American registry. So 
that the total difference in these main items of expense can not 
exceed $15,000 between such a vessel operated under our flag 
and under the countries named: If the difference in initial 
cost be practically eliminated, it would then only be required to 
aid the man operating under American registry to the extent 
of balancing this difference in cost for wages and food. 

Private capital will not invest im any commercial enterprise 
that does not give promise of a fair investment return and in 
addition thereto such added sum as will be deemed. adequate by 
way of insurance for the risk involved. In my judgment, the 
promise of a return approximating § or 9 per cent would be re- 
quired to induce private capital to embark upon a commercial 
enterprise of this character. But we will assume a minimum 
rate of 7} per cent will be demanded for private capital in- 
vested in: privately owned vessels. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. OGLESBY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes. I have not so far taken up any time 
on this subject. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from. New York asks 
unanimous: consent to proceed for five minutes longer. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr: OGLESBY. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. I understood the gentleman to say that if he 
thought the board was. to operate the ships he would not favor 
the bill. 

Mr. OGLESBY. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. If that is not the purpose, why does the bill say 
that the Government shall never be a minority. stockholder? 

Mr. OGLESBY. Oh, well, if the Government is a majority 
stockholder it cam lease the vessels to men who will operate 
them, and if it is a minority stockholder it could not. The 
Government can build ships with money which costs not more 
than 21 per cent. Private capital will demand at least 71 per 
cent, so there is 5 per cent in favor of ships built with Govern- 
ment money. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OGLESBY. I hope the gentleman will excuse me until 
I develop this. If such a vessel as I have suggested, and 
which is estimated to cost approximately $300,000, is built by 
the Government and leased to an operator at a rental sufficient 
to repay to the Government its interest outlay on the money 
required to build the vessel, say 24 per cent plus whatever is 
necessary to amortize the investment, the operator of such a 
vessel would secure an advantage of at least 5 per cent per 
annum on the original cost of the vessel over the operator whose 
vessel has been built with private capital, to wit, $15,000, 
and substantially equalize the difference in cost for wages and 
food under American registry and that under a registry in 
European countries with which such operators will have to 


compete. 

Mr. EDMONDS. That would be a subsidy, would it not? 

Mr. OGLESBY. If you call it a subsidy; yes. It would be 
a subsidy which would not cost the Government of the United 
States one cent, but will place our operators here on a parity 
with the people owning and operating ships in foreign countries, 

Mr. EDMONDS. Well, it would still be a subsidy. 

Mr. OGLESBY. I suppose any Government aid to the owner 
or operator of a ship may be called a subsidy if you choose. 

Mr. BENNET: Will my colleague yield for a question? 

Mr. OGLESBY. Certainly. 

Mr. BENNET. My colleague said the Government ought to 
go into the shipping business because it could get money at 
33 per cent. 

Mr. OGLESBY. No; I did not say that. 

Mr. BENNET. Well, 24 per cent. 

Mr. OGLESBY. I did not say the Government should go 
into the shipping business. 

Mr. BENNET. That is the argument for building these 


Mr. OGLESBY. The gentleman misunderstood me. 

Mr. BENNET. I think not. If that is so in reference to 
ships, why is not that so with reference to elevators which 
are built in the gentleman’s district? 

Mr. OGLESBY. Beeause the people who build those ele- 
vators have managed to do a very good business and amass 
very. comfortable fortunes for themselves through their own 
enterprise without any Government aid; and if it were pos- 
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sible with private capital and with private ownership to 
build up a merchant marine to carry our goods to foreign 
ports, I would never advocate the Government extending aid 
for that purpose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. OGLESBY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, I am very much in favor of an American merchant 
marine. If I were to name this bill, I would name it a bill to 
discourage American shipbuilding. There is just one way now 
to get a merchant marine in this country, and no other way, and 
that way is by doing just what other countries do, and a country 
never did it in any other way. You can not build a ship and 
compete with foreign nations where you pay 25 to 50 per cent 
more for building a ship in this country than you would in 
other countries. You can not build a ship here upon 6 or 7 
per cent money on one-half its value if you can get a loan on 
it at all, when the English Government will furnish money at 
34 per cent and 4 per cent upon three-fourths of the value of 
the ship. You can net operate that ship by American seamen 
and pay our seamen $60 to $75 a month, where other countries 
pay their seamen $7, $8, $9, and $10 a month. That country 
will draw the commerce of the world which does it the cheapest. 
There is no question about that, and this is no new thing. The 
United States was the first country in the world, I think, to 
give a discriminating duty of 10 per cent on goods imported 
in American ships. It ran along until we had to make a treaty; 
I do not know but what it was all right to make that treaty. 
We agreed with 30 nations that we would not make any dis- 
criminating duties against them if they would not make one 
against us. It sounds strange to me that one after another of 
you gentlemen on that side stand up here and excuse yourselves 
from making an argument, because you say you have not the 
time after you voted for a gag rule to limit the time. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] It sounded very strange to 
me also, my friends, that one of the most distinguished gentle- 
men in this House will stand up here on the floor and say 
that he was steeped and saturated with a desire for a merchant 
marine and make nearly his whole argument upon the fact 
that he always fought against it tooth and nail from first to 
last every time it came upon the floor of this House when the 
Republicans were in power. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I will. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Referring to the matter of 
time and the inability of gentlemen to offer amendments to 
this bill, does the gentleman know that we must vote under the 
rule at 4 o'clock on this bill, in which there are 27 pages, and 
that we have only read to page 4? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I know that very well. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does the gentleman know that 
we have heard members of the committee themselves complain 
that they had not time here to discuss their own proposition? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Certainly I do. 

Mr. SABATH. Was not a majority of that time taken up 
yesterday by the Republican side that did not do anything but 
filibuster to kill time? 

Mr. MANN. There is no sense in that statement. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. No; we have not filibustered a 
minute; we have fought for time all the time and are fighting 
for time yet and now and are denied it. 

Mr. SABATH. That is what I say. There is no sense to it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does not the gentleman know 
that this yery paragraph involves the rights of American labor, 
and we have not had opportunity to discuss it? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Everybody knows that. I will tell 
you another thing about the importance of this bill. It in- 
volves an expenditure of $50,000,000 and you have not any 
money in the Treasury of the United States, and at this inoppor- 
tune time you are going to issue obligations against the Treas- 
ury by selling Panama bonds. 

Mr. COX. Is the gentleman in favor of a straight-out sub- 
sidy? Would he vote for it? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I do not know I would do as other 
countries do; but this is a straight-out subsidy. I think this 
is a subsidy. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I want to ask the gentle- 
man a question, at this point, as it is apparent that section 9 
will never be reached for discussion. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I yield to the gentleman from 
Washington. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Does the gentleman from 
Michigan think that the provision on page 6, in section 9, “ that 


foreign-butlt vessels heretofore or hereafter admitted to Ameri- 
can registry or enrollment and licensed under the act of August 
18, 1914,” and so forth, “ may not engage in the coastwise trade 
of the United States,” is going to help shipping along the coasts 
of the United States? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. It can not do it in any way. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent for two minutes more. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
we geutleman may proceed for three minutes without interrup- 

on. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I want to know 
whether the gentleman is familiar with the fact that this $50,- 
000,000 subsidy now being voted by the Democratic Party for 
the purchase of foreign-built ships is contrary to the Democratic 
platform adopted at Baltimore in 1912? : 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Certainly. As far as I am ac- 
quainted with that platform it is. But I have noticed that the 
only provisions of that platform being observed by the Demo- 
cratic Party are those provisions carrying large appropriations 
or fat salaries. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, I asked unanimous consent that 
the gentleman be allowed to proceed without interruption. I 
thought it was granted, and I hope it will be observed. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Now I commence on the three 
minutes that the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Harpy] so kindly 
procured for me, 

We have not any ships in this country, according to the state- 
ments of some gentlemen in favor of this bill. We are not in 
dire straits for ships here. And, do you know, gentlemen, on 
page 177 of the World's Almanac you will find that the tonnage 
of the English merchant navy marine is 20,874,300 tons, and the 
United States comes next in line, with 8,889,499 tons. The next 
nation that has the greatest tonnage in the world is Germany, 
with. 5,516,088 tons. The Norwegian tonnage is 2,474,165. 
France comes next, with 2,294,623 tons; Japan, 1,866,319 tons; 
Italy, 1,559,707, and so on. 

I want to make this statement while I have the floor now, 
and you gentlemen or any gentlemen can answer it now or 
answer it later. 

I have heard a great deal said here to-day and at other times 
about the beauties of the Federal reserve act; how it has bene- 
fited our country, and how you on that side compare one meas- 
ure with another and refer to it by comparison when you wish 
to appoint a board or commission with large salaries, includ- 
ing a large number of oflices. And I would like an answer 
out of the balance of my time if there is a gentleman on that 
side of the House who can tell me one single thing that can 
be done under the Federal reserve act that could not be done 
by the national banks, by the Comptroller, and by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury before that act was passed? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I will tell you one thing. It keeps the 
Republican plutocrats from keeping the public money free at 
the expense of the people of the United States, 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I asked for any one act. Of 
course, our friend from New York [Mr. Frracernatp] puts us 
in a pretty high class. Is there any other thing you can think 
of or have you named them all? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Is it not a fact that the 
Federal reserve act has created three or four thousand more 
Democratic offices than they had heretofore? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Why certainly. They have the 
offices now, we will have them after November—— 

The CHAIRMAN (interrupting). ‘The time of the gentle- 
man has expired. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I am sorry. [Applause.] 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I shall ask to proceed without 
interruption, as this five minutes is possibly the only time I 
shall have in which to express my views. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, n parliamentary inquiry. 
I would like to inquire of the present status of this debate. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. GARRETT). There is no limit. 

Mr. LENROOT. Might I ask the chairman of the committee 
whether it is the present intention 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I call for the regular 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas is recognized, 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I shall not be able to yield, 
and I would like now to have permission to extend my remarks 
in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unan- 
imous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 
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There was no objection. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, the most eminent Member of 
this House and the most distinguished Democrat in the Con- 
gress of the United States—the Speaker—used these words in a 
brief speech which he made yesterday: 


tlemen, crimination and recrimination about 

not happened in the past are very unprofit- 
tus anywhere. I suppose in a certain sense we are 
1 wish sometimes I never again could hear the word 
Republican“ or“ Democrat ” mentioned on a bill in this House which 
is purely a business matter. If there ever was any proposition intro- 
duced -here that was simply and purely business, good, bad, or indiffer- 
ent, whatever it may turn out to be, this is one of them. All patriotic 
and wise American citizens, without regard to political or religious 
affiliations, want to see an American merchant marine. 


And to that, if I may quote one of my colleagues, I say 
“Amen.” We all want to see a large merchant marine devel- 
oped—and along business lines. 

Then, said Mr. CLARK: 

That is absolutely certain. A man that is opposed to rehabilitatin 


the American merchant marine ought to be turned over to a board o 
allenists to see what is the matter with his head. [Laughter.] 


Mr. Chairman, I indorse every one of those words uttered by 
the Speaker in his speech yesterday. I am as much in favor of 
the rehabilitation of the American merchant marine, not to its 
former magnificent proportions only, but to a degree of grandeur 
and importance it has never reached, as any man who lives. 
{[Applause.] I am in favor of doing everything that is legiti- 
mate and proper to develop a merchant marine, and I will go as 
fur as any man in that direction, except I can not be carried 
so far as to abandon a principle. I am opposed to the policy of 
Government ownership and operation of transportation lines. 
Such a plan does not mean a merchant marine but a Government 
commercial ship line which will surely operate at a loss and 
be an unusual tax on the people. It will be socialism [ap- 
plause], and I still prefer the association of Thomas Jefferson 
to that of the modern socialists. [Applause.] I have been op- 
posed as violently perhaps—I will not say as violently, but I 
have been as strongly opposed—to subsidies as any man who 
ever stood in this House. 

My influence has not been so great, my tongue not so eloquent 
that I have been able to express my hostility to legislation of 
that sort in such a way as to command the attention of the 
country as other gentlemen have been able to do. But, Mr. 
Chairman, I can not conceal from myself the fact that in the 
general meaning of the word “subsidy” this bill, and every 
other Government-ownership bill, is indirectly, if not frankly, 
a subsidy. The inevitable deficit in the operation of such a 
line will be paid out of the People’s Treasury, and no matter 
what gentlemen may call it, that is subsidy. 

Sir, the Government of the United States can not operate 
transportation lines as cheaply as business men can do it. 
Deficits in the operation of lines under the Government are 
bound to occur. Who is going to pay them? The taxpayers. 
It has got to come out of the Treasury of the United States, 
and it goes to the benefit of a limited industry, limited com- 
pared with all the other industries, and none the Jess an industry 
because operated by the Government. And if that is not 
subsidy, getting away from the narrow, confined meaning of 
the word, or a direct application of so much of the public funds 
to the owners of ships, private or public, to induce them to op- 
erate their vessels, then I do not know what a subsidy is. 

Mr. Chairman, it distresses me very much to have to oppose 
the majority of my colleagues in any way, but much as I regret 
to do so, sir, I shall take that road which I conceive to be the 
path of duty [applause on the Republican side] rather than to 
run counter to what I believe to be right. But, supported and 
sustained by the declaration of the Speaker yesterday, that the 
employment of the words “Democrat” or “ Republican” or 
“politics ” in connection with this bill is uncalled for and un- 
warranted, I feel that I am violating no obligation to my party 
in doing so. In my judgment, if this bill should become law, it 
will prevent the development of a merchant marine, a thing we 
nll want to see done, 

Mr. Speaker CLank was right when he said in his frank, clear 
way that the American who is opposed to the rehabilitation of 
our merchant marine should have his sanity investigated. But 
there is no such person. 

For commercial reasons and for reasons of defense we all 
want to see ships under the American flag traversing all the 
seven seas,“ and the minor seas as well, peacefully distribut- 
ing the produce of American farms and workshops. The ques- 
tion that Congress has to deal with is how shall we get the 
ships, not whether we want them. Politics has nothing to do 
with this question. It is purely a matter of business, the partic- 
ular business being the determination of the method which shall 


Mr. Chairman and 
what has happened or 
able; they do not 
all sinners. 


be adopted by Congress for the reestablishment of the merchant 
marine. 

The chairman of the committee, Mr. ALEXANDER, of Missouri, 
in his speech last Tuesday and in his report on the bill said, in 
substance, that “all reasonable objections” to the Government 
ownership and operation features of the bill that met its defeat 
last year had been removed from the bill of this year. 

All I can say in reply to that statement of the distinguished 
chairman, whose high character, zeal, and earnestness I have 
always admired, is that the Member of Congress who voted 
against his bill in the Sixty-third Congress because of its Gov- 
ernment-ownership feature and swallows the one under consid- 
eration is very easily satisfied. 

The chairman dees not deny that the Government-ownership 
feature is there, nor does my learned friend from Virginia, Mr. 
Saunvers, but they plead in extenuation that the offense is a 
small one and that in five years it will be ended. 

Mr. Chairman, it is not a question of continuing the offense, 
not a question of brief or prolonged sinning. It is a question of 
sin, and in my opinion it is a political sin for the Government to 
engage in commercial transactions and particularly wicked for 
it to do so in competition with its own citizens. It is a matter 
of principle, not a mere question of policy or expediency. Five 
years of Government ownership is, in one sense, just as much a 
transgression of that principle as a hundred years. 

It is intended, if this bill shall become law, to have two classes 
of shipowners engaged in freight carriage on the oceans, One 
will be private citizens, who, in an honorable endeavor to better 
their own fortunes and to accommodate commerce, have in- 
vested their capital in ships. If the investment should turn 
out to be unprofitable, these investors will withdraw from the 
enterprise without any avoidable delay or they will end in the 
court of bankruptcy. 

The other class will be the Government of the United States. 
If its investment should not yield a profit, it will keep out of 
the bankrupt court by the simple process of calling on the tax- 
payers to meet the deficit and can go on operating a losing 
business. It is a matter of common knowledge, Mr. Chairman, 
that whatever business of a commercial nature the Government 
undertakes is done at a greater cost than are similar enterprises 
conducted by private citizens for their own account. 

The reason is simple and easily understood. The Federal 
Government does its work by officials and hired agents, who are 
probably paid all they earn but who are usually less capable, 
less well trained, and less well paid than are the directors of 
great business firms or corporations in similar lines. 

But this bill proposes a competitor for the citizen with whom, 
for the reason already mentioned, the ability to make up a 
deficit by the use of the taxing power he can not compete. 

If you will appropriate money enough you can finally get 
ships, but not now; not until the European war is ended, when 
they will not be needed, but even then you will not have a mer- 
chant marine. It will be a Government marine and there wili 
not be room enough on the widest ocean for a real merchant 
marine and the tax-supported Government substitute. 

But how are the ships that the chairman and his committee 
want to buy to be obtained? By purchase? All are now profit- 
atly employed that can venture on the ocean and can not be 
had except for a price that no prudent business man would pay. 

By construction? In what shipyard can they be built? Cer- 
tainly in none in the United States, for all are working to 
capacity with orders ahead. In foreign yards? The great 
maritime countries of Europe are otherwise engaged, and noth- 
ing can be expected from that direction. There remains Japan, 
but it is a matter of common knowledge that she is building 
with feverish haste on orders from her own merchants and 
shipowners. So we can expect nothing there. 

I have heard the suggestion made, but as n jest, I hope, that 
the only way we can get ships until long after the great Euro- 
pean war will certninly end either from exhaustion or from 
decisive victory on the field of battle, is to pick a quarrel with 
Germany and seize her ships that sought security in our ports 
that they had reason to believe were neutral. 

Of course that method of building up an American merchant 
marine is not honorable, and would be revolting to the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. ALEXANDER], and, moreover, would 
make them altogether too costly. It would even bring upen us 
the contempt of the allies, whom it would help. 

Then, Mr. Chairman, it appears that there fs no way of getting 
ships except to bid so high for them that present owners, in 
spite of the prevailing high rates and huge profits, will sell. 

They know, even if Members of Congress do not, that the war 
in Europe must soon come to an end, and that when it does, und 
all the merchant ships now lying in neutral ports can venture on 
the seas again, freight rates will go down us rapidly as they 
advanced in 1914-15, 
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Mr. Chairman, there is more complaint about unfair freight 
rates, both on land and sea, and less reason for it than with 
any branch of trade with which I am familiar. 

A comparison of the rates charged on American railways, 
both on the basis of mileage and quality of service, with those 
of Europe, and particularly with the State-owned roads, dis- 
closes the gratifying fact that Americans. are as a rule better 
and more cheaply served. 

As to sea-borne freight I can only say, and about this thing I 
speak of personal knowledge and from my own experience, that 
prior to the war in Burope the ordinary charges were most 
reasonable. 

Here and there one might run into conditions where the carry- 
ing charges were controlled: by monopoly or a combination. 
About that I have no personal knowledge; but if there are 
such conditions and the transactions fall within the jurisdiction 
of the United States, the laws against restraint of trade may be 
invoked. ; 

Prior to 1914—the war period—cotton was taken from Galves- 
ton, the great Texas port, to Liverpool at a cost rarely exceeding 
$2 a bale of 500 pounds. For a water haul of nearly 5,000 miles 
$2 a bale was not an exorbitant charge, Often it was as little 
as $1.50 a bale. 

For years cotton has been taken from interior Texas markets 
across the continent to San Francisco, or other Pacific ports, 
and thence to Japan at a cost rarely more than $6.25 to $T a 
bale of 500 pounds. That was for an average rail haul of 
about 2,250 miles and an ocean haul of about 6,000 miles. 

I doubt, sir, if it ean ever be done much cheaper and yield 
any profit whatever to the carrier. 

This will give those Members of Congress who have had no 
personal experience in business an idea of the competition a 
Government-owned ship line would meet. 

Until the European war disturbed the commerce of the world 
and drove so many merchant ships into harbors of safety and 
idleness ocean freight carrying was not a very profitable busi- 
ness. Ships could be bought at moderate prices and only those 
that could be run on an economical basis were money makers, 
Since the war and submarines have destroyed so many vessels 
and rates have advanced, any old tub that can float has been 
making money. These are all to be reckoned with as com- 
petitors of any fleet this legislation may provide. 

I have heard supporters of this bill say that they will vote 
for it knowing perfectly well that it will not relieve the freight 
congestion, for the ships can neither be built nor otherwise ac- 
quired until long after the war will be only a bloody chapter in 
the history of the world. 

I do not think these gentlemen believe in the bill. I believe 
that they feel as I do, that it is a step toward socialism and a 
dangerous experiment in government. 

There is no demand for it in any Democratic platform with 
which I am familiar, and if there were I could not regard it as a 
sacred obligation, for it would be a command to do an undemo- 
cratic thing. The party would have just as much right to com- 
mand me to support a protective tariff for the sake of protection. 

I append. a letter recently received from the Commissioner of 
the Bureau of Navigation. It shows a phenomenal growth in 
the American shipbuilding industry. I do not believe that this 
condition should be disturbed by legislation such as is proposed : 

DEPARTMENT OF ComMMERCR, 


Bunnav or NAVIGATION, 
Washington, April 20, 1916. 


Hon. James L. SLAYDEN, 


* 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN SLAYDEN : Replying to your inquiry of the 19th 
instant as to the growth of 9 in this country in the last 
three years, that growth is pro! ly best illustrated by a statement 
showing at the beginning of the past three fiscal years and at the 
praet time the number and tonnage of steel merchant vessels, 

uilding or under contract to built, in the private shipyards of the 
United States. That statement is as follows: 


Tully. 1, 1913 


July 1. 1914.. 143,908 
July 1, 1915.. 310, 089 
‘Apr. 1. 1916... 1, 067; 856 


I inclose a copy of Daily Commerce Reports for Saturday, April 15, 
giving further details on the subjoc 
s Respectfully, : 
E. T. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Commissioner, 


Mr, SAUNDERS, Mr. Chairman, what does this bill propose 
to do? It will be well for a brief time to confine ourselves to 
the actual contents of the bill, and determine its possibilities 


whether for good or ill. The sum of $50,000,000 derived from 
the sale of Panama bonds will be turned over, and made subject 
to the disposition of the shipping board. To what uses can the 
board apply this fund? On the one hand they may take the $50,- 
000,000 and buy ships, subsequently leasing, or chartering these 
ships on favorable rates, to intending operators. Should it lease 
these ships on such favorable terms to the lessees, as will ennble 
them to overcome the handicaps of foreign competition, then that 
transaction will be Government aid. You can call it a subsidy, 
or not. That is a mere choice of terms. At any rate it will be 
Government aid. 

On the other hand, what may the board do? It may use the 
$50,000,000 in another direction. It may subscribe to the stock 
of corporations that may be formed under the laws of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. It must take at least 51 per cent of that stock. 
Why? In order to have a majority of stock, a controlling inter- 
est, at all times in those corporations. Then, through those cor- 
porations, it can operate ships in the foreign trade. That will be 
Government operation, or ownership, The board may do either 
one or both of these things under the terms of the bill. 

All this talk about Government ownership and operation, when 
it is boiled down, comes to this, that the Government through 
corporations hereafter to be formed may possibly operate a few 
ships in certain selected trades, for a period not to exceed five 
years after the present war. The danger to private enterprise 
from this limited and comparatively insignificant operation, is 
too trifling to be seriously considered. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Virginia yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. Under section 5 of the bill can not the board 
spend: $50,000,000 in the construction and equipment of ships 
aside from subscribing to the stock of corporations to the ex- 
tent of $50,000,000? 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Yes. I said those ships could be leased 
or chartered in order to allow private enterprise to enter the 
merchant-marine business, and overcome the competition of 
foreign competitors, or at least meet that competition on equal 
terms. That is Government aid. Nobody denies it, or is seek- 
ing to conceal the fact that the bill makes provision for such 
aid. But the board can not build $50,000,000 worth of ships, 
and subscribe to $50,000,000 worth of stock, The amount that 
it can expend, is limited to $50,000,000. I ask the gentlemen 
on that side of the House who have criticized this bill, to tell 
me how, under present conditions, it is possible for private 
capital to enter the foreign trade without any aid, and meet the 
competition on the high seas of their foreign competitors? No 
one on the minority side of the House has attempted to answer 
that question. In fact the burden of their cry has simply been 
that it is not possible for private capital to compete in the 
foreign trade, without some form of aid. This bill provides a 
possible fleet of 50, or 60 ships, that may be used, so far as they 
will go, to enable private capital to overcome these handicaps. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Virginia yield 
to the gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Yes. 

Mr. MEEKER. The gentleman referred a moment ago to 
going into competition with foreign ships. What would be the 
effect of such a ship competing with our American privately 
owned ship? 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Oh, I answered that question once before, 
but I will answer it again. As a result of securing these leases 
on the favorable terms contemplated, the ships leased, and the 
lessees thus aided, will, of course, be in competition with private 
shipping not receiving that help. But any scheme of limited 
subsidy such as has been proposed ever since I have been a 
Member of this body, would involve the result that the privately 
owned ships receiving the subsidy, would be in competition with 
privately owned ships not enjoying that aid. At no time in the 
history of Congress, has anyone ever offered a plan of subsidy 
sufficiently comprehensive to apply to every shipowner deserving 
to take advantage of it. Until you do that, everyone who enjoys 
the benefit of Government subsidy, aid, or subvention, will 
operate in competition with domestic, competitors who do not 
receive that help. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Virginia 
has expired. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for five minutes. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Reserving the right to object, 
Mr. Chairman, I call attention to the fact that it is now a 
quarter after 1 o’clock. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask for the regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Virginia? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. SHERLEY. I ask for the regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. HARDY and Mr, ALEXANDER rose. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, an hour and a half ago 
I asked unanimous consent to limit debate on this section and 
all amendments thereto, and at the instance of the minority 
leader I withdrew the request, so that this debate has been pro- 
ceeding at the instance of the gentlemen on the other side. Now, 
I am going to renew my request that all debate on this section 
and all amendments thereto close in five minutes. 

Mr. LENROOT, Oh, if you do that, you will get into trouble. 
Of course on this amendment that does not apply. 

The CHAIRMAN. Let the Chair state the question. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I make the request in this form: That all 
debate on this amendment close in five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent 

Mr. CANNON, One moment, if the gentleman will yield. I 
have listened to the remarks of the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. Saunpers}]. He has talked to the bill, whether we agree 
with him or not. I make the request that he, being a member of 
the committee, have five minutes’ extension of time, and I hope 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. ALEXANDER] will couple that 
with his request. It seems to me that is only fair. [Applause.] 

Mr. ALEXANDER. The gentleman from Virginia yielded the 
floor voluntarily; but at the suggestion of the gentleman from 
Illinois I make the request that the time be extended to 10 min- 
utes on this amendment—5 minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Forpney] and 5 minutes to my colleague [Mr. SAUN- 
DERS]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate upon this amendment may be con- 
cluded in 10 minutes, 5 minutes of that time to be controlled by 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. ForpNey] and 5 minutes by 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Saunpers]. Is there objec- 
tion? 

n MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
Jeet 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I again demand the regular 
order. I am not going to have the time wasted in this way. 

The CHAIRMAN. The regular order is demanded. The regu- 
lar order is, Is there objection? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa objects. 
question is on the amendment. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, I have listened with 

Mr. MANN. Let us have a vote on this amendment. Debate 
is exhausted. 

The CHAIRMAN. All debate on the amendment is exhausted. 
The question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Rowe]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Rowe) the chairman announced that the noes appeared to 
have it. 

Mr. MANN. I ask for a division. 

The committee divided, and there were—ayes 72, noes 57. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Tellers, Mr. Chairman. 

Tellers were ordered, and the chairman appointed Mr. Rowr 
and Mr. ALEXANDER. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
106, noes 90. 

Accordingly the amendment was agreed to. 

The announcement of the result was greeted with applause. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 6. That the President may transfer to the board such vessels 
belonging to the War or Navy Department as are suitable for commer- 
cial uses and not required for military or naval use in time of peace, 
and cause to be transferred to the board vessels owned by the Panama 
Railroad Co. and not required in its business. 

Mr. ROWE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out section 6. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 


Reserving the right to object, 


Reserving the right to ob- 


The 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, on page 6, by striking out section 6. 

Mr. ROWE. I ask for a vote on that amendment. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, I wish to be heard on this 
motion. Of course this section hangs on the other section. The 
fact that a vote by tellers, in the absence of a large number of 
Members on this side, has prevailed so far to strike out the 
preceding section of course means nothing. If it was the sense 
of the House to strike it out, of course there would be no occa- 
sion to do anything further except to strike out the rest of the 
bill, leaving only this board to investigate what might be done, 
and thus we would linger along year after year and term after 
term of Congress without doing anything. It is perfectly 
apparent from the arguments of gentlemen on the other side 
that that is the purposse of the Republican part of this Con- 
gress; that is, to do nothing toward helping to build up the 
great American merchant marine. Yet they sing the song and 
pretend to be in earnest—that they want to do something. But 
man after man of them has said that the best plan now is to 
do nothing, and let the American merchant marine grow. Why, 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Rowe] and the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Epos] have said that since 1880 the 
American merchant marine has been growing and growing; 
and yet the general knowledge of the whole country is that 
during that whole period of time our American merchant marine 
has dwindled till it has disappeared from the seas. Not only 
se, but the other gentlemen on that side, like the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Forpnry] present the figures which demon- 
strate that fact. If the figures of the gentleman from Michigan 
{Mr. Forpney] are not lying, then an American can not operate 
an American ship unless you give him a subsidy, and the gentle- 
man from Michigan claimed to give us the exact figures of the 
subsidy that would be required. He said that a 5,000-ton vessel 
would require $39,000 a year as a subsidy to enable it to com- 
pete with a Japanese ship, and $32,000 a year to enable it to 
compete with a British ship. 

According to the position of the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Forpney] the American merchant marine can not get 
along without a subsidy; but according to the position of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Rowe] and the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Epmonps] the American merchant marine 
is growing now, and all we want to do is to let it alone. These 
gentlemen know better. The fact of the business is that the 
American merchant marine has not prospered and everybody 
knows it. I want to tell you right now that under the subsidy 
proposition, which is really favored by every one of you who 
is fighting this bill, according to the figures of the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Forpney], on the 6,000,000 tons of shipping 
that we need to have in the American merchant marine, put 
back on the sea, if you gave it a subsidy proportionate to 
what he says is necessary, it would take over $50,000,000 every 
year to keep that merchant marine on the sea. It would not 
only be a $50,000,000 expenditure now, but it would be a 
$50,000,000 expenditure every year, and you know you are not 
going to get it. Not only that, but the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Forpney] and the rest of the gentlemen who advocate 
a subsidy know that if they were to put up to the American 
people at this time the idea of paying a subsidy to ships that 
are charging 100, 200, 300, 500, or 1,000 per cent over normal 
and reasonable rates, the American people would laugh at them 
as fools and pay no further attention to them. Yet that is the 
only remedy they propose. I beg the pardon of the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Green]. He has another remedy. He wants 
discriminating duties applied; but other Members on his own 
side tell us that discriminating duties have been tried in this 
country and found wanting, and that is true. When we had the 
policy of discriminating duties in force by us and all other na- 
tions, we ourselves sought the nations of.the earth and asked 
them to remove discriminating duties, and we removed them. 
If we were to adopt that policy, it would mean commercial war- 
fare and cutthroatism. Every time we imposed a 10 per cent duty 
on goods coming into our ports in foreign ships, they would im- 
pose 10 per cent on goods coming into their ports in our ships. 
The result would be they would burden our commerce and we 
wonld burden theirs, and cutthroatism would run riot in this 
country. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for 
five minutes more. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 


mous consent that his time be extended five minutes. Is there 
objection? 
Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I object. 
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SEVERAL MEMBERS. Oh, no! 

Mr. MANN. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas may have five minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I withdraw my objection, 
Mr. Chairman, 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. HARDY. Now, gentlemen, thanking the gentleman for 
that courtesy, let me go over the figures of the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Forpney] coolly and calmly and deliberately. 
I have his own statement that the difference between the oper- 
ation of an American ship of 5,000 tons and a Japanese ship 
of the same size would be $39,000 per year, and his assertion 
was that the only way to keep that American ship on the sea 
was to make up that difference by a subsidy. Now, it is well 
understood that in order to have any reasonable American mer- 
chant marine we ought to have from six to ten million tons on 
the sea. If you make it 6,000,000 tons, a 5,000-ton ship would 
go into that tonnage 1,200 times. Multiply $39,000 by 1.200 
and you will find the total amount required to subsidize our 
merchant marine info existence. To maintain it you would 
have to pay over $47,000,000 every year, which is to com- 
peusute for the difference in cost of operation which he 
enumerated; and then he says that Japan subsidizes her ships 
and you would have to pay an additional amount to equal that 
subsidy. That supposes that the ships cost the same as foreign 
ships. But if we do not allow our merchants to go abroad and 
buy ships where they can buy them cheapest we have got, to 
add enough to make up the added cost of our ships and the 
added amount of interest, insurance, repairs, and depreciation 
arising from the higher cost of our vessels which we buy in 
this country; and if we paid 25 per cent more on a vessel, as 
I figure it out, these items would cost, at a reasonable estimate, 
another $18,000,000; so that in order to run our ships it would 
cost $18,000,000 plus $7,000,000, making $65,000,000 every year 
that we would have to pay. 5 

Is that what you gentlemen ask the country to do? That is 
all that you propose. That is the only remedy you have offered 
and the only one you ever will offer because you are tied hand 
and foot, neck and ankle, body and soul to the shipbuilding 
monopoly and the coastwise monopoly. You never will be will- 
ing to do what other nations do; you will never be willing to let 
the merchants of America have a merchant marine by buying 
ships in the cheapest market. We have yielded to that idea in 
the bill further than I for one desired to. We have not put in a 
free-ship clause, but we have proceeded to start a merchant 
marine, and from this beginning we will learn wisdom, and 
through our board we will amend such laws as need amendment 
and build up our merchant marine. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDY. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Can the gentleman find any 

provision in the bill that he thinks will assist the coastwise 
trade? 

Mr. HARDY. No. The coastwise trade has never needed 
any assistance because by law you confine it to American ships 
and will not let anything else come in. A gentleman over there 
said the other day that we had 8,000,000 tons of shipping 
against 21,000,000 tons of England, but he neglected to say that 
the 8,000,000 tons was nearly all in the coastwise shipping. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The gentleman is not quot- 
ing me. 

Mr. HARDY. No; I referred to a gentleman who made a 
speech over there the other day, and the gentleman from Wash- 
ington has made no speech. i 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Is there anything in the bill 
that will help American coastwise shipping? 

Mr, HARDY. I have said to the gentleman it does not need 
help; it needs control. When we find the coastwise shipping 
in combination robbing the country by excessive freight rates 
we need something to control it. They have an absolute monop- 
oly. What more help could you ask? ‘This is not to build up 
a coastwise trade, but we want to see our flag on the high seas 
and in foreign ports so that any American abroad can some- 
times iook at the flag that bears the Stars and Stripes and say 
that stands for my land—my native land. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] You gentlemen care nothing; you have done 
nothing and you ask for nothing except a subsidy, and you know 
you can not get that, and when we bring this bill in you say 
let us alone and let us do nothing. [Applnuse on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

Mr. MILLER of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, when a reso- 
lution was brought into the House on Tuesday to take up the 
bill (H. R. 15455) to develop and create a naval auxiliary and 
naval reserve, and a merchant marine to meet the requirements 
of the commerce of the United States with its Territories and 


possessions and with foreign countries, I supported and voted 
for it. I did this for two reasons, among others: 

First. The resolution provided 14 hours in all for discussing 
the bill and amendments thereto. I then believed, and. still be- 
lieve, that this was ample time for discussion. If any Member 
of this House can not understand the provisions of the bili be- 
tween Tuesday noon and to-day at 4 o'clock by studying the bill 
and report and listening to 14 hours’ debate, he is hopeless. He 
will never comprehend it. 

Second. It provides for a final vote on the bill and all amend- 
ments offered thereto by to-day. 

Without the adoption of this resolution no Member could even 
guess, not alone predict, the day when a final vote would be 
taken. 

The bill in some respects dees not meet my approval, and I will 
help to amend it if possible; but if all amendments fail, then I 
will vote for the bill as it now Is. 

The United States needs a naval auxiliary and naval reserve 
and a merchant marine to meet the requirements of our com- 
merce in time of peace, and that can be used, in case of war be- 
tween the United States and any foreign power, as a naval 
auxiliary and naval reserve, It is proposed to materially enlarge 
our Navy by constructing dreadnanghts, battleships, armored 
cruisers, submarines, and so forth. But of what avail if we 
have no naval auxiliaries or naval reserve ships? 

In my opinion, the United States will never have an ample 
merchant marine except by three methods—first, subsidies; 
second, private capital without subsidies; third, Government 
aid, in whole or part. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. Rowe] demonstrated 
clearly that a merchant marine has been in the past, and can 
now be, built up in the United States by subsidies. Congress 
never has since 1860 adopted a subsidy bill. It has often been 
tried in the last 50 years, and, as admitted by the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Forpney], in answer to a question propounded 
by me during his argument against this bill on the floor, always 
failed. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARK] also stated 
on the floor in debate on this bill that no Congress in 50 years 
had passed a subsidy bill. It always failed either in the House 
or Senate. 2 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. Rowe] and the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Forpney] both demonstrated that owing 
to the higher cost of labor paid in American shipyards—twice as 
high as is paid in British shipyards, and three times as high as 
is paid in Japanese shipyards—owing to the higher wages paid 
by American shipmasters to sailors over those paid by Great 
Britain, Germany, Japan, and other foreign shipmasters, it was 
impossible to either build up a merchant marine in the United 
States for the foreign trade or operate the ships, if built abroad, 
under the American flag without a subsidy. 

A Republican Congress never has passed a subsidy bill in the 
past; a Democratic Congress never will. I would vote for a 
subsidy bill, but the passage of such a bill now or in the near 
future seems impossible. Without discussing its merits or de- 
merits, such a method of building up a merchant marine can be 
dismissed. 

For 50 years private capital has not undertaken to build up 
a merchant marine for the United States, and for the very 
good reason that it preferred to invest in railroads, in manufac- 
turing, and in innumerable other important enterprises which 
tended to develop our country and presented more attractive 
inducements. Up to the present European war the investment 
of American capital in ships sailing under the American flag to 
foreign ports has been practically nothing. It is true very 
many ships are being built in American shipyards, as stated 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Rowe], but when asked 
if they were being built for the United States coastwise trade, 
or for carrying commerce to foreign countries, or for foreign 
shipowners, he frankly answered he did not know. 

Up to the date of the Civil War of 1861-1865 the merchant 
marine of the United States did a very large carrying trade 
in both domestic and foreign commerce. During the Civil War 
foreign nations took advantage of internal conditions and by 
subsidies and other government aid developed a foreign mer- 
chant marine that practically drove American ships, sailing 
under the American flag and carrying United States commerce 
to foreign countries, from the high seas. 

It is true that owing to present conditions in Europe the out- 
look is more hopeful; but the war will be over some time, and 
soon after it is closed and peace is assured foreign ships sailing 
under the English, German, French, and other foreign flags, 
aided by subsidies, will again cripple and finally drive from the 
high seas merchant ships owned and operated by American capi- 
tal and sailing under the American flag. 
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This has been the result in the past; it will be the result in 
the future. 

There remains but one method of solving the question: 
Government aid or ownership, or both. 

This bill, or something like it, presents the only present so- 
lution. 

Possibly there are defects in the present bill. It would be re- 
markable if there were not. But these can be corrected in 
time, if not corrected now by amendment. 

The minority of the Committee on Merchant Marine say 
in the minority report accompanying the bill that it is experi- 
mental in its nature. That may be, but it is only by experiment, 
that new methods are worked out successfully. 

They further say: 


The bill can afford no present relief to shippers. 


That may be true if by “ present” is meant immediate relief. 

It will at least give the shippers of the United States in the 
future 40 to 50 additional ships in which they can ship their 
domestic commerce to foreign countries and bring back foreign 
commeree to the United States. It will relieve our shippers 
from dependence on foreign-owned ships in which to transport 
their commerce. It will afford American shippers an essential 
method of extending and protecting their foreign trade, so 
essential and vital to the interests of all classes of our people, 
whether laborers, tradesmen, farmers, manufacturers—whether 
living in city or country. 

It will provide an effective naval auxiliary, which, while it 
promotes our commerce in times of peace, will furnish us addi- 
tional means of defense in times of danger. 

The minority further say in their report: 

e proposal to md $50,000,000 of 
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public interest, we are of the opinion that such expenditure would 
work a public injury. 

It is true, Mr. Chairman, that $50,000,000 is a large sum, 
but this House recently passed a river and harbor bill appro- 
priating $39,000,000 for the improvement of rivers and harbors, 
and Members who should know whereof they spoke said that 
fully $20,000,000 was waste. The bill will come back to the 
House in a few days from the Senate increased to $40,000,000 or 
more, and the House will finally accept it. 

Out of $50,000,000 proposed by this bill, I believe every dollar 
will be wisely expended for the benefit of all the people of the 
United States. 

To-day the world’s shipping has passed almost entirely under 
the control of Great Britain. Her large merchant fleet is wholly 
under control of the British Government. It is being used as 
a Government weapon of commercial and naval warfare both 
against enemies and neutrals. It dictates ocean freight rates 
and discriminates in favor of British traders. 

If the United States intends to free her shippers and her 
commerce from the servitude of Great Britain and other for- 
eign Governments, this country should build up an American 
merchant marine. 

This bill should never have been made a political measure. 
It is not political in its results. If it were a political measure 
pure and simple, I reckon I would be found lining up with the 
Members on my side of the center aisle. Believing that it is a 
business measure; believing that its results will benefit a great 
majority of our people of all political shades of belief, I shall 
vote for the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that the House has lost sight of the 
main object of the bill. I read in the title of this bill that 
it is for the purpose of encouraging, developing, and creating 
a naval auxiliary and a naval reserve. This House is going 
to be asked in a short time to vote a large appropriation to 
increase the efficiency of our Navy. We have not a naval 
nuxiliary, we have not a naval reserve, and that is the main 
object of this bill. It never would have been brought into 
the House if it had been only for the purpose of establish- 
ing a merchant marine. The whole discussion on the bill up 
to this time has been on the question of a merchant marine. 
Does not the country demand that we should have a naval 
auxiliary if we are to have a large Navy? Does not the country 
demand that we should have a naval reserve if we are to have a 
large Navy? And one of the ways we can get it is by this bill. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Gentlemen ask what is the use of making great appropria- 
tions for the Navy, building it up, if we have no naval reserve 
and naval auxiliary. In the recent War with Spain we had 
neither. We had to go out and buy worthless ships at a high 
price in order to get naval reserves. Are we to be in the same 
position in the future? F hope not. 


But it will also help to build up a merchant marine. 
The ships that are proposed to be built can be used in time of 
peace for the merchant marine, and will help develop the 


Why? 


foreign commerce in this country. We have none to-day. It 
was demonstrated by the gentleman from New York [Mr. RowE] 
and the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forpnrey] that we 
could not have a merchant marine in this country without a 
subsidy. I would favor that. But Congress never has done 
that, and never will do it, if we can judge the future by 
the past. 

A Republican Congress never did do it, although they tried 
it for years and years. Why did not they do it? They could 
not get the necessary votes. [Laughter and applause.] The 
Democrats never will do it. The Democrats shun a subsidy 
and hate it like the devil shuns and hates holy water. [Laugh- 
ter.] They never will vote for it. This is an entering wedge. 
If we pass this bill, we can have a merchant marine in times 
of peace and in time of war the same ships can be used for 
& naval auxiliary and a naval reserve. I should rather vote 
for this proposition than to vote to increase the number of 
dreadnaughts, which contribute nothing to the country in time 
of peace but expense. 

Mr. Chairman, 18 months ago or thereabouts I made an ad- 
dress in the town of Sharon, in my district, the largest iron and 
steel manufacturing town in the district, to an association of 
business and professional men and manufacturers. I said then 
I would support a merchant-marine bill if one was presented to 
Congress while I was a Member. No one present objected. 
Knowing me, as they did, they knew I would do so, and I am 
going to do it to-day. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I ask leave to extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Rowe], a member of the committee. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment which 
is preferential. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 6, line 4, after the word “ transfer,” insert the words either 
permanently or for limited periods.” 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I think some of the time 
which remains should be devoted to a consideration of some 
of the defects of this bill as reported by the committee and an 
attempt, so long as the bill is evidently going to pass, to remedy 
those defects so far as possible. One, I think, is contained in 
this section now under consideration. The President is author- 
ized to transfer to this board such vessels belonging to the 
War or Naval Department as are suitable for commercial 
uses and not required for military or naval use in time of 
peace. It provides for the transfer of all vessels in the control 
of the Army and Navy not now necessary for such use, but 
once transferred there is no method under this bill by which 
they can be retransferred to the Army and Navy when they may 
be required for use. And it is clear, Mr. Chairman, that if 
the full benefits of this bill shall be had the President should 
be permitted to transfer to this board, either permanently or 
for limited periods, such vessels as are not required for use. 
For instance, to-day we have transports that could have been 
used in this emergency for a short period of time if the law 
had permitted such use, but it did not. And I wish to say if 
this amendment is adopted and the section is not stricken out, 
I shall offer an amendment to the next section providing for 
the transfer or lease of such vessels for limited periods of time 
not extending beyond the period for which the transfer is made. 
It seems very clear it is a defect in the bill that ought to be 
remedied, and I trust there will not be any opposition to its 
adoption. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. I do. 

Mr. HARDY. I would suggest that while this provision re- 
quires or permits the transfer to the board, there is another 
provision in the bill that authorizes the President, whenever he 
sees proper, to take them away from the board. 

Mr. LENROOT. No; I beg the gentleman’s pardon. I have 
examined the bill carefully, and there is no such provision. 

Mr. HARDY. To take any of these ships whenever in his 
judgment the emergency demands them to be used for the 
Government, 

Mr. LENROOT. The gentleman refers to section 10? 

Mr. HARDY. Yes. 


Mr. LENROOT. Referring to section 10, I will say that it au- 
thorizes only the taking of such vessels as the board has already 
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sold, leased, or chartered, and in addition it will require the 
payment of the value of those vessels in the hands of those who 
may lease or charter, and therefore, of course, would prevent the 
President from transferring to the board these vessels for 
limited periods of time. 

Mr. HARDY. ‘The purpose of the gentleman is of course 
all right. I do not see where there is any objection to his sug- 
gestion, and I believe we would just as soon accept his amend- 
ment, although I believe it is already covered. 

Mr. LENROOT. If the gentleman will examine again section 
10 he will agree with me it is not covered. 

Mr. HARDY. We will accept the amendment. 
that the amendment be again reported. 

The amendment was again reported. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary 


I will ask 


uiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. A motion was made by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Rowe] to strike out the para- 
graph. What is the status? 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment proposed by the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin is preferential. It is in order to perfect 
the text before a motion to strike out. The question is upon 
the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LOUD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the amendment, which is 
already at the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 6, line 4, after the word “ President,” strike out all down to the 
last word, “and,” in line 7, and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“shall transfer to the board all such colliers as are over 18 years of 
age and all such other auxiliaries as are suitable for commercial uses 
and not required for military or naval use in time of peace.” 

Mr. LOUD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I offer an amend- 
ment which I trust will be accepted by the chairman of the com- 
mittee, for it only seeks to perfect the bill and make it more use- 
ful for the object to be attained. Eight years ago we did not 
have a single respectable collier in the United States Navy. 
Eight years ago we authorized for the first two modern colliers. 
Since that time we have built 14 magnificent colliers and fuel 
ships for the use of the Navy. Before that time we had a few— 
about 15, I think—old, insignificant, inadequate ships which we 
had bought in the time of the Spanish-American War, which 
were not adapted to our use and were expensive to operate. We 
expected when we gave the Navy an adequate collier fleet that 
they would dispose of those old ships, but that has not been done. 
We have given to them in the last eight years 132,000 tons of 
splendid, modern construction in colliers and fuel ships. Now, 
there are 11 of those old ships which are ef no use to the Navy 
and which would be of some considerable use to the merchant 
marine and to commercial use. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. May I ask my colleague a question? 

Mr. LOUD. Yes. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Why does the gentieman want specially 
to single out these ships in his amendment when these very 
ships can be transferred by virtue of the authority of the sec- 
tion as it stands? 

Mr. LOUD. They can but will not. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Why will they not? 

Mr. LOUD. Because they will not give them up. The Navy 
will hang onto them. They will hang onto everything they have, 
and more if you give it to them. But we have a splendid collier 
service—14 modern ships adapted to the work—and we are going 
to appropriate for one more in the present Navy bill. When 
Congress has given them all they ask for, and more, too, then it 
is in the power of Congress to take away from the Navy the 
old ships which they do not need. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. It is the purpose of your amendment, then, 
that these old ships you speak of shall be transferred without 
discretion? 

Mr. LOUD. It will be mandatory. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I have been interested to know, 
and perhaps with your extensive information you can tell us, 
how many colliers are necessary for the proper use of our Navy? 

Mr. LOUD. No; I can not answer that. We have n great 
abundance and more, too, in time of peace, and we need many 
more in time of war, and this bill or some other bill we hope 
will provide for additional ones to be taken into service when 
emergency requires. 

Mr. PADGETT. 

Mr. LOUD. Yes. 

Mr. PADGETT. I wanted to ask how you would reconcile 
this recommendation that you are offering as an amendment to 
transfer them to the board, when at your request the Naval 
Committee has included that provision in the nayal bill, author- 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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izing fhe Secretary of the Navy to sell those old colliers that are 
above 18 years of age? 

Mr. LOUD. I do not need to reconcile it. 

Mr. PADGETT. You authorize their sale and specially re- 
quest it, and upon consideration and reference to the depart- 
ment recommending it, we have included it. 

Mr. LOUD. I do not need to reconcile it, because I will use 
the first opportunity, and every opportunity, to take away these 
old and useless ships from the Navy ond put them into com- 
mercial work, where they are needed a thousand times more 
than they are there. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the gentleman's time be extended for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent that the time of the gentleman from Michigan be 
extended five minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. KREIDER. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Chair- 
man, if I can be recognized for five minutes I shall not object. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
also that the gentleman from Pennsylvania have fiye minutes, 
following the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Reserving the right to object, there 
are several of us—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. ALEX- 
ANDER] asks unanimous consent that the time of the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Loup] may be extended for five minutes. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LOUD. A little more information, gentlemen. The gen- 
tleman who preceded me said that we had no auxiliaries in our 
Navy. It is true that we have not enough in time of war, but 
we have more than enough in time of peace. We have to-day 
53 auxiliary ships adapted to commercial work, and out of 
these 53 there are 30 of them that are over 18 years of age, and 
those 30 average 25.7 years, and they should be disposed of, 
and I want new ones built, where needed, to take their place. 
I do not believe that we ought to take away all the auxiliaries 
of the Navy, but we ought to dispose of these old ships at this 
time, when the price is so high that we can sell them at three 
times their value. We sold one, the Justin, a short time ago, 
valued at $75,000. We paid for that ship at the time of the 
Spanish-American War, 18 years ago, $145,000, and in the sale 
a few months ago we received for that ship $301,070, over 
double the value of the ship at the time it was bought and four 
times its appraised value at time of sale. That is what it 
means to sell those old ships now. This list indicates the col- 


liers I would at once take from the Navy and put into com- 
mercial use: 


Old collicrs which should be sold immediately. Tons. 
Abarcndon 3. 400 
ag 5, 000 
3, 625 
4, 000 
SS 3,150 
Hannibal. 2, 800 
Leonidas. 2, 200 
Nanshan___ 2, 900 
„ 3. 500 
ON ck A I TNs ELE OED OA TOL E IE ELIE AAR EES 2, 500 
17777 ⅛ ͤ—— d pte eat ipa ...... —— a 2, 675 
Hieren Old | COMM CTW sak acerca r ane 85, 250 

Modern colliers. Tous. 
S Maen meet OD y tt rte Senet ere, TR ARIS SDT Raat a 10, 500 
CBO a nae iret ence set in teases eeabinas «c 10, 500 
CN ee Dee DEA PAL SE SES EE es ST Pe , 500 
Neptune — 10,500 
Venus 10, 500 
Orian 10. 500 
Proteus. 10, 500 
UURI E-a 10, 500 
RCN CB oa airs mw O EE EATA RRS E 10, 500 
(i, mie 7, 500 
Vulcan. 7, 509 
Hector. 7, 500 
Maumee. 7, 500 
— ES ie AZT Tl INRA ES e roA T, 500 
SRI Bsc ed Sec ATE SA A c 132, 000 


Total tonnage of the 25 colliers, 167,250 tons. 

Now, let me speak of the Army. They have 15 transports in 
the Army service, only 1 of which is of modern construction. 
Fourtcen of those transports average 29 years. They are 22 to 
42 years of age. Those old ships could all be disposed of, or at 
least a part of them, to the best advantage now and put into 
commercial service, where they are so badly needed, and take 
them away from where they are not needed. 

I will yield the rest of my time, unless there is some question 
which some one wishes to ask. 

Mr. KREIDER. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of my motion is 


to secure an opportunity to make a few observations upon this 
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bill as a whole, rather than en the particular paragraph under 
immediate consideration. It is evident that we are all in favor 
of enacting legislation that will develop a merchant marine for 
the United States. We all agree that we should adopt a sound 
national policy in regard to same. The subject is not a new one. 
This need has been recognized for many years, and in each suc- 
ceeding Congress bills have been introduced designed to accom- 
plish this result, but no positive policy has as yet been adopted. 

It is a most deplorable fact that we have allowed the merchant 
marine to drift from the proud position it once occupied to its 
present condition, for we must admit that we have no merchant 
marine to-day that is worthy of the name. This fact is perhaps 
brought more forcibly to our notice and we more fully realize its 
importance because of the present European war, and we see 
more clearly the absolute and imperative need of a merchant 
marine. 

It is absolutely essential, to my mind, that Congress enact 
legislation which will encourage the development and speedily 
give us an adequate merchant marine. Legislation with this 
object in view was first enacted on July 4, 1789; it provided 
that a discount of 10 per cent be allowed on all duties imposed 
on imports in vessels wholly the property of a citizen or citizens 
of the United States. Again, on August 10, 1790, further legisla- 
tion was passed providing for an additional 10 per cent of the 
ordinary duties on imports in foreign ships, so that the induce- 
ment to import on American bottoms amounted to 20 per cent, 
consisting of the rebate of 10 per cent if the goods came on 
American bottoms and a penalty of 10 per cent if they came on 
foreign bottoms. This was the commencement of an effort to 
build up an American merchant marine. 

Under this legislation marked progress was made, and in the 
course of a few years we were carrying 80 per cent of our own 
products on American bottoms; by 1810 we were carrying 90 
per cent, and shortly thereafter we were not only carrying our 
own but a large portion of the world's commerce and led the 
world as a maritime nation. We then occupied the position 
that England now occupies. We maintained our supremacy 
until about 1845, and even as late as 1856 we carried from 75 
to 85 per cent of our over-sea commerce. 

Without going into detail, it seems that from then on a decline 
set in until to-day we find that we carry less than 10 per cent. 

The merchant marine is not only needed for carrying our 
commerce in times of peace, but should we be so unfortunate as 
to become involved in war its need is most imperative. 

During the last 30 years volumes have been written on the 
subject ; men in public and private life, officers of the Army and 
officers of the Navy, Presidents of the United States have 
emphasized the importance and actual necessity of a merchant 
marine, both for safeguarding our Navy and protecting our 
commerce, Nothing has been done. 

When President Roosevelt sent our fleet on a cruise around 
the world to show our naval strength and our up-to-date battle- 
ships, we were made the laughing stock of the foreign nations 
when they saw that we were obliged to carry our coal on 
foreign bottoms to keep the fleet steaming. Ex-President Roose- 
velt called our attention many times to this sad condition. Ex- 
Prennit Taft said: 

we were compelled to go into a war to-day, our merchant marine 
— — altogether sufficient tonnage of auxiliary ships necessary to the 
proper operation of the Navy. 

But it is useless to continue to speak of the need of a mer- 
chant marine; we all agree we need it; we must have it. 

The question, however, is, What policy can we or shall we 
adopt so that our merchant marine will again place us in the 
proud position we once occupied? Will the bill now under con- 
sideration accomplish the result? Does this bill embody the 
policy this Government shall pursue? These are the important 
questions. It is necessary that we give most serious and care- 
ful consideration to the policy we adopt. I want to say that I 
am in thorough accord with the provisions of the bill providing 
for a permanent shipping board, provided this board is composed 
of men experienced in shipping and foreign trade. I am in 
favor of empowering this board to recommend to Congress the 
repealing of any unwise legislation that may now be on the 
statute books and the enacting of such legislation as may seem 
wise and desirable. In fact, this board must have power to 
adopt and enforce rules and regulations as may seem necessary 
and have absolute control of our over-sea commerce. 

It seems that at present our shipping interests are seriously 
hampered by unwise and ill-considered legislation, the most 
notable and recent of which was the passage of the seamen’s 
bill passed by the Sixty-third Congress, This bill has driven 
more ships out of business, has caused the American flag to be 
hauled down on more ships in less time than any legislation on 
the statute books. The Pacific Mail, the Robert Dollar, and the 


Great Northern Steamship Cos. all daim that this bill drove 
them from the Pacifie trade. In any event, the facts ure 
that their ships have gone, and there is not an American vessel 
engaged in the trans-Pacific oriental service, while the Japanese 
ships have increased over 50 per cent. It was indeed a sad mes- 
sage when Thomas W. Garlick, commander of the Minnesota, 
was forced to flash by wireless, when sailing from the Golden 
Gate to Europe, “the great Northern steamship Minnesota, the 
finest ship that ever sailed the sea and the largest ship flying 
the American flag, is now passing down by your beautiful city, 
bound for a foreign country, never again to return with Old 
Glory floating from her stern.” 

This bill is supposed to correct this. Will it do it? Will the 
provisions of this bill result in the development and upbuilding 
of an adequate merchant marine? It provides, without going 
into details, for a certain form of possible Government and pri- 
vate ownership, but which in its last analysis is Government 
ownership, because I do not see that its provisions make pri- 
vate investment attractive. I am opposed to Government own- 
ership and operation, and my opposition is not of a political 
nature, but I am opposed to it from a business standpoint. 

The Government never does and never has managed, con- 
trolled, or conducted any business proposition on an economical 
basis. Whenever and wherever the Government operates, it 
is always at a far greater expense than the same operation is 
carried on by private capital; and it is reasonable to assume 
that this will be so as long as present political methods con- 
tinue, and especially if the civil service, from which we 
have so much to hope and expect, will continue to be side- 
tracked and ignored as it has been during the last three years. 
When the Government erects a building it is at an increased 
cost of from 25 per cent to 40 per cent over the cost of the same 
building erected by private capital. When the plans for that 
building are drawn it is at an increased cost of 40 per cent to 
50 per cent over the cost to private concerns. In various other 
governmental activities the increased cost as compared with 
private control is from 25 per cent to 100 per cent or more. If 
our governmental activities were conducted on the same eco- 
nomical lines that private business is, I give it as my opinion 
from actual observation while here that a saving of hundreds 
of millions of dollars could be effected. If I should go into de- 
tails and cite my own observations I could easily prove this by 
actual facts and figures. I have personally called attention to 
and fonght these extravagances on the floor of this House, but 
with very little result, except in one instance we feel that we 
were instrumental in saving about $3,000,000 for the Govern- 
ment. Only recently, just a few weeks ago, we tried to save 
$125,000 on a little item of printing, but the party in power 
would not have it. Therefore, as stated, I do not favor Gov- 
ernment operation where it possibly can be avoided. 

In all matters of legislation I believe it is a safe plan to 
seek advice from those who are actually engaged in that line 
of business which the legislation is intended to affect, and on 
this matter of building up a merchant marine and of the de- 
sirability of enacting this bill into law we are not without ad- 
vice from the great business men of the country. 

. 3 HARDY. Win the gentleman yield a moment right 
ere 


Mr. KREIDER. Yes, 

Mr. HARDY. I want to say this, that the committee has 
heard the evidence from every shipowner in the United States 
by their chosen representatives, sent before them, and we have 
been hearing them for two years. 

Mr. KREIDER. Let me reply to the gentleman by saying 
that you may hear them, but yeu discard their evidence. Let 
me read what the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
says on this subject. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States, of which I 
happen to be a member, has taken this matter up and referred it 
to its merchant marine committee, and on February 4, 1916, the 
majority report condemned Government ownership but did 
recommend the creation of a Federal shipping board, composed 
of men experienced in marine transportation, with power to 
investigate navigation laws and recommend to Congress neces- 
sary revisions and to have full jurisdiction under the law of all 
matters pertaining to over-sea transportation. I might say that 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States is composed of 
business men over the entire United States and of organized 
bodies of trade associations and of the various chambers of com- 
merce in every important city in the United States and is abso- 
lutely nonpartisan in its character. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield just 
at that particular point about the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States? 
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Mr. KREIDER. Ina moment. The National Foreign Trade 
Council at its meeting September 23, 1915, adopted a report 
which condemned the Government-ownership policy in principle 
and considered it as a standing deterrent to investment of pri- 
vate capital in shipping ventures. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield right 
there? 

Mr. KREIDER. Yes. í 

Mr. HARDY. I want to say that our committee had before it 
William L. Douglas, representing the New York Chamber of 
Commerce, who talked with us about this bill, and he has writ- 
ten the chairman a letter favoring the bill, 

Mr. KREIDER. I do not know what Mr. Douglas has done, 
but I think he has no special knowledge of this subject and 
probably knows no more about maritime shipping than I do. 
Applause on the Republican side.] I am speaking of the ma- 
jority report of the Chamber of Cemmerce of the United States 
of America. In that report they disapprove of Government 
ownership, but they approve of a provision providing for a board 
so that our maritime laws relating to this subject may be 
changed and so that objectionable laws may be taken off the 
statute books. 

Mr. HARDY. I am not speaking of Mr. Douglas of Massa- 
chusetts. The man I refer to is a different man. I am speaking 
of n man who lives in New York, who is connected with the 
Chamber of Commerce, and who is closely allied to the shipping 
business. ° 

Mr. KREIDER. I have stated to you what the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States has done. Now let me refer to 
the nction of the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New 
York. us you seem to desire that information. The Chamber of 
Commerce of the State of New York on January 28, 1915, adopted 
a report condemning the Government-ownership policy, and de- 
claring that desirable modification of the navigation laws were 
needed, but stated that the modification of these laws would 
not alone be sufficient to devolop the American foreign mercantile 
marine, because of the greater cost of operation of American 
vessels, due to higher American wages, which it was desirable 
to maintain. [Applause on the Republican side.] These opin- 
ions are the expressions of men whose opinions should be 
respected; they know what they are talking about, having had 
extensive experience in shipping, and at the same time it gives 
us n positive expression ot the sentiment of these men; and 
right here I wart to state that it seems that legislators, as a rule, 
do not follow the advice given by experts when legislation is 
enacted affecting a particular line of industry. It is not only 
true in this case, but it is nearly always true. The railroader’s 
testimony is rejected when legislation affecting transportation 
is enacted, because it is contended that he is a party in interest. 
The hanker's testimony is rejected when legislation affecting 
finances is enacted, because he is a party in interest. The manu- 
factuver’s testimony, in whatever line of industry he may hap- 
pen to be, is rejected when legislation affecting his business is 
enacted, because he, too, is considered a party in interest. Our 
great merchants’ testimony is being rejected on the same grounds. 
The testimony of our Army and Navy officials is discounted and 
rejected because they, too, are considered a party in interest. 

The truth is that all the testimony that is really worth while, 
that has any weight, is rejected, with the result that the school- 
teacher dictates the legislation affecting the prosperity of the 
Nation and its people, when he knows absolutely nothing of the 
actual operation of these activities, Is it any surprise that 
business is afraid to expand, when legislation emanates from 
such 9 source and is liable to come at any time, at any moment, 
when the Congress is asked to enact legislation, right or wrong, 
as it may suit the whim of the dictator? I can not recall a 
single piece of legislation enacted into law since Woodrow Wilson 
was inaugurated President of the United States that has had as 
its underlying principle the promotion of business. It seems 
that it is the popular thing to decry, hamper, and destroy busi- 
ness netivities, and then, after all the obstacles are put in the 
way of business, business men are told to go after and secure 
foreign business, wherein they must compete with foreign com- 
petitors whose Governments are given every possible assistance 
and encouragement. 

This is not fair, and this policy must be and will be changed. 
I do not want to be misunderstood. I am opposed to Government 
ownership and Government operation, but I am in favor of 
Government control, a control which will protect capital and 
labor. During the last decade we have passed through an age 
or period of inventions such as the world has never known. 
Business men have taken advantage of these inventions which 
haye revolutionized methods of transportation, of communica- 
tion, methods of manufacture, and so forth. All this has re- 
sulted in large business being established in certain lines and, 
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of course, Some men have become wealthy beeause they have 
taken advantage of the opportunities presented. 

This has given the opportunity to the hypocritical, political 
demagogue to go about the country in an effort to array labor 
and capital against each other, whereas, as a matter of fact, 
their interests are identical and each should receive his proper 
share of prosperity which can be secured by Government con- 
trol. During the political campaign we hear these demagogues 
denouncing the tariff, ascribing the creation of trusts, monopo- 
lies, and special interests to a protective tariff, which is not 
true. I defy any man on the floor of this House or elsewhere 
to point to a single instance where a protective tariff has 
created a monopoly or a trust or to point to a single instance 
where free trade has destroyed one. 

Quite the contrary is true. The tariff nas protected thou- 
sands upon thousands of small concerns and enabled them to 
remain in business, and free trade has driven thousands of 
small concerns to the wall and out of business. The reason 
why this is so is plain and evident. The large concern, through 
its decreased cost of manufacture, because of its size, is able 
to withstand the foreign competition, and as each small concern 
is forced to the wall because of competition the large concern 
gets that business, and it enables it to become larger by each 
succeeding failure of the small concern, so that the large con- 
cern, the so-called trust, is never destroyed by free trade and 
it is never made by protective tariff, because the small con- 
cern can find a market for its product and continue in busi- 
hess under an adequate protective-tariff law. This gives labor 
a chance to secure its just dues, because labor is not confined 
to the dictation of any one concern in any particular line of 
business, 

However, I did not intend to touch on this subject; it is 
the policy of building up a merchant marine that we are con- 
sidering, but the evidence submitted by the various organiza- 
tions which I have named and a large number I have not 
named is against Government ownership. I shall feel com- 
pelled to vote against this measure notwithstanding the fact 
that I consider the development and building up of the merchant 
marine imperative and the failure to do so almost a crime. 
{Applause on the Republican side.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania has expired. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana, Mr. Chairman, I believe the people 
of the United States are opposed to this measure for a great 
many vital reasons. : 

If section 5 of this bill, which has been stricken out, is put 
back again—an attempt to do which no doubt will be made—it 
will present this beautiful spectacle of the United States en- 
gaging not only in private business but engaging in the dis- 
couragement of the investment of private capital, and at the 
same time it will engage in destroying the opportunity for 
employment of workingmen in this country. 

It has long been the boast of gentlemen on the Democratic 
side of this House that their party is the good friend of the 
laboring men. Under section 5 of this bill $50,000,000 may be 
employed—will be employed—in the manufacture of ships, not 
in the United States, because under the terms of the bill this 
money may be or will be employed in the manufacture of these 
ships in foreign countries, for the reason that the terms will not 
be equal. And why are they not equal? They are not equal 
because of the fact that men who are employed in the ship- 
building business—laborers on the other side—receive less than 
one-half of what the men employed in the shipyards of this 
country receive. 

Some man may rise in his place and say that that is not ex- 
actly true now, and he might be correct, for the reason that 
because this war has been making great demands on the ship- 
yards of Europe wages there have increased; but after the war 
is over—and we could not get these ships built until the war 
is over—normal conditions will be resumed and normal prices 
will again prevail; and if so, the $50,000,000 will be invested 
over there. 

And how much of it is represented by labor? Ninety per cent 
of every dollar of that money expended in the building of ships 
will represent labor. Ten per cent alone of it will represent 
the raw material. That means that 845,000,000 of that money 
that should go to the employment of American workingmen 
will go to the employment of workingmen on the other side of 
the sea. 

I have taken some pains to collect data and have made a 
tabulated statement showing the wages paid to men employed 
in American shipyards prior to the war in Europe and the 
wages in establishments engaged in the same kind of business 
in Scotland and England; and, without a single exception, 
more than twice the wage that was paid on the other side was 
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paid to the workmen in the shipyards in this country; and 
what obtained then will obtain when the war is over. 

The following figures are very instructive, and I commend 
them for the consideration of the Democratic majority: 


Comparison of average wages per week paid at 12 British shipyards 
and the average for same class of men at the Union Iron Works, San 
Francisco, converted into United States money. 
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Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY. If we can not build ships in America because 
we pay a higher scale of wages than England, how can Eng- 
Jand build any ships at home when she pays a higher scale of 
wages than Japan or France? Is it not a fact that, although 
England pays a higher scale of wages than France or Japan, 
she not only builds her own ships, but builds ships for the 
rest of the world? And is it not a fact that while we pay 
higher wages, we can turn out cheaper iron and steel products 
than any other country in the world, and the same with re- 
spect to wooden products? 

Mr WOOD of Indiana, Oh, the gentleman should ask his 
question and then sit down. The conditions that have nere- 
tofore obtained will continue to obtain. If you gentlemen on 
that side are the friends of labor that you profess to be, it is 
better that this money should be expended in our own country, 
even though we pay more for building ships than is paid on the 
other side, because thereby we are keeping the money here, 
which builds homes for the laboring man, and furnishes those 
homes, and provides for the higher education of the children, 
thereby bettering their condition in every way. 

Mr. HARDY. How is it that Japan, with cheaper wages, 
dees not build the ships for England? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. It is because of the fact that Eng- 
land throws around her shipbuilding enterprises the same kind 
of protection that we should have here, and the further fact 
that she subsidizes her ships and gives them subventions that 
you have been denying on that side. 

Mr. HARDY. Does not the gentleman know that England 
does not prohibit the building of her ships elsewhere? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. England gives subsidies and subven- 
tions to the shipping companies and the owners of ships. 

Mr, HARDY. Has she ever given a dollar to a shipbuilder? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I say she is giving subventions all 
the time, and the gentleman knows it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
hus expired. 
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Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman be given five minutes longer. The gentleman's 
statement is wrong, and I want to answer him. If England 
ever gave a dollar of bounty to a shipbuilder, I never heard 
of it. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. She gives subsidies and subventions 
to all. 

Mr. HARDY. To the shipbuilders? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. To the shipping companies and to 
those engaged in the carrying trade. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
has expired. 

Mr. HARDY. I ask that he be given five minutes longer, and 
I wish to ask him how it is that England can compete with 
Japan in building ships, although wages in England are so 
much higher than they are in Japan? 

Mr. MANN, Would it be possible to make the same request 
that the gentleman from Texas made awhile ago, that the 
time be extended five minutes, not to be interrupted? 

Mr. HARDY. I will admit that my question was impetuous, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman's time be extended 
five minutes, and I will ask him only one question. 

Mr. MANN. Can not the request be made without any “ifs” 
or “ ands about it? 

Mr. HARDY. I withdraw the condition, and ask that the 
gentleman’s time be extended five minutes, 

Mr. MANN. I will not object, because I assume that the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Woop] will get at least one minute 
out of the five. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent that the time of the gentleman from Indiana 
may be extended five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


The CHAIRMAN, Just a moment before the gentleman pro- 


ceeds. The Chair desires to make this statement now, in order 
that it may be understood: The Chair has promised to recog- 
nize the.gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Green]. The Chair under- 
stands that the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. BYRNES], 
a member of the committee, desires recognition. He will there- 
fore recognize the gentleman from South Carolina next, and 
then recognize the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. GREEN], and then 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon]. That is the ar- 
rangement which the Chair now has. The gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. Wonp] will proceed. 

Mr. WOOD o? Indiana. I will state, in answer to the gentle- 
man from Texas, that the reason why the ships of England are 
not built in Japan, where wages are so much lower there than 
in England, is that the English Government will not grant a 
subsidy to any vessel that is not built in England or Scotland. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] That is the reason why. 
So I say we should throw the same arm of protection not only 
about the American who is engaged in the building of Ameri- 
can ships for American trade, but we should also remember the 
men who are given employment thereby. Now, if it be true— 
and it is true—that we are paying to our men engaged in the 
shipbuilding business in this country, to the wageworkers $2 
for every $1 that is paid upon the other side for the same 
amount of work, are we not doing the American laboring man 
a very great injustice when we make it possible for the United 
States, that ought to be the guardian of the welfare of the 
workingman, to become the instrument for the destruction of 
the welfare of the American laboring man? 

Mr. HARDY. Now, if it is perfectly agreeable I will ask 
another question. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Well—— 

Mr. HARDY. Does not the gentleman know that England 
grants subsidies to only a very few of her ships? I want to 
know why it is that Japan does not build ships for the English 
trade to which no subsidy is given? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. My understanding is that England 
does not give a subsidy to any ship that is not built in her own 
yards, and that in consequence there are very few English 
ships built outside. So far as Japan is concerned, I am glad 
that the gentleman has made the suggestion. The men who 
work in the shipbuilding yards of Japan work for from 40 to 
60 cents a day, making it all the worse in this comparison. 
The United States has been trying for years and years to 
protect herself against the yellow race. Are we going to say 
that she is going to send her money across the Pacific to that 
country, to whose laborers she has denied admittance here, 
and is going to say to them, “ You build our ships at from 40 
to 60 cents a day while our workmen, who receive $4 and $5 
a day, shall become idle or seek other employment?” 
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Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I want to say to the gen- 
tleman on that point that in our shipyards in Seattle we pay 
$3.50 to $5.50 a day to workmen, while workmen performing 
the same work in Japan receive 40 cents a day. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. That is my information. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Did I understand the gentleman to say 
that ships that are built abroad can not be admitted to Ameri- 
can registry? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. My understanding is that there is a 
law now upon the statute books which provides that ships built 
abroad are not admitted to American registry. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. The gentleman is mistaken, except as to 
domestic commerce. In the ocean-carrying trade you can buy 
a foreign ship to-day and have it admitted to American registry. 
Now, let me ask the gentleman another question. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Hurry up. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. I do not want to take the gentleman’s 
time if he thinks I am consuming Jt. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. The point I want to make is that it 
would have been better if ample opportunity might have been 
had in this House to discuss all the objections that might be 
raised to this bill, so that the people who are vitally interested 
in the result of this legislation might have some chance to com- 
municate with this Congress and to advise their Representatives 
concerning their best interests. I do not believe that the great 
army of American workingmen would be in favor of this bill if 
they knew or appreciated what it means to them. I do know 
that if the Americans who are engaged in the shipbuilding in- 
dustry, and those who would like to invest their money in that 
industry, had confidence that the Government which ought to 
protect them would protect them, then they would invest their 
money in this character of enterprise and help to build up 
again that merchant marine which met the beginning of its 
destruction 54 years ago this week, when the Alabama started 
upon her cruise of destruction. [Applause on the Republican 
side.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. BYRNES]. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I see the gentleman from 
Towa [Mr. Green] upon his feet, and I am perfectly content 
to have the Chair recognize him first. 

The CHAIRMAN. Then the Chair will recognize the gentle- 
man from Iowa, and after him will recognize the gentleman 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of the 
amendment which was introduced by the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Knerprr], but I shall address myself more par- 
ticularly to some remarks made by the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Harpy], in which he was kind enough to make some refer- 
ence to myself. 

I wish, however, in the first place, to call attention to a 
remark which was made by the distinguished Speaker of this 
House in speaking on this bill yesterday. He said with reference 
to it that it was a business proposition. In one sense it is a 
business proposition, but in a true sense it is the most unbusi- 
nesslike proposition that ever came before any legislative body. 
[Applause.] This is a proposal to contract for ships at a time 
of scarcity and to operate them at a time when there will be a 
surplus of ships more than anyone needs. 

What kind of a business proposition is that? Let me suggest 
by way of example a parallel case. Here is the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mappren], a man of large business experience, who 
learns of a great scarcity in gun stocks, owing to the war. He 
finds out that black walnut lumber is very high and searee. Sup- 
pose he concludes that he will take a million dollars, contract for 
all the lumber that can be delivered a year from now to be made 
into gun stocks, and sets up a factory in order to manufacture 
them. What would his friends say? “Too bad, too bad. He 
has gone clear crazy.” [Laughter.] “We must have a com- 
mission of lunacy sitting on his case in order to keep him and 
his family from going to the poorhouse.” 

Mr, HARDY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. No; I can not yield unless the gentle- 
man will get me more time. 

That is what will happen to business men who do not observe 
the A B C of business principles. Poor old Uncle Sam, if this 
business goes on, will, metaphorically speaking, have to go to 
the poorhouse himself. 

What kind of a condition will we have? The gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Harpy] said that on our side we knew certain things. 
Well, on your side you know this, and no man has undertaken to 
deny it, that during the next year you will not get a ship under 
this bill. The freight that yon say is lying at our wharves—that 
is congesting our railroad traffic—will not be moved by this bill, 
because no shipyard has any capacity to build any more ships 


than it is now building... What kind of a condition will you have 
when you get the ships? It will be just as it was after the Boer 
war. First, a scarcity of ships and then at the close a surplus, 
only the scarcity is now greater and the surplus will be greater 
when the German ships are released. You contract for them 
to-day when they cost four or five times their normal price, 
owing to the extraordinary conditions produced by the war going 
on in Europe, the demand for ships for military purposes and 
carrying supplies. You will contract for them and get them 
some time in a year or two. At that time there will be a surplus 
of ships, rates will go, nobody knows where, and we will be 
trying to carry freights under laws that make your operating 
costs twice that of your competitors. That is the kind of a busi- 
ness operation in which we are embarking. I say that a man 
who would propose anything of that kind really ought to have 
an investigation made not as to his sanity—as some one has 
said—but as to his business capacity. The gentleman from 
Texas spoke about the plan of discriminating rates. I believe 
it is a practical plan, but when the committee met they never 
found time to consider that or any other plan but the one 
embodied in this bill. 

They took up this plan that we have here. Why did they take 
it up and refuse to consider any other plan. It was because of 
orders coming from the other end of the Avenue that this plan 
and this plan alone should be put through the House, and be- 
cause it is the pet project of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. ALEXANDER, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I can not refuse to yield to my friend 
from Missouri. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Did not the Republican national plat- 
form declare for discriminating duties, and why did not the 
minority offer amendments to consider it? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I think I am disclosing no secrets of 
the committee. The fact is that the minority had no oppor- 
tunity of proposing any other plan. This bill was introduced 
one day and reported the next. Not half the members on the 
Democratic side, if they spoke their real sentiments, would favor 
it. Even the distinguished gentleman from Missouri, the chair- 
man of the committee which reported the bill, at a previous 
Congress introduced a bill the purpose of which was to build 
up our merchant marine by discriminating duties. 

A similar bill which was introduced last year failed to pass 
because so many on the Democratic side were openly opposed 
to it. The speech of the distinguished gentleman from Virginia 
{Mr. Saunpers] condemned the proposition in immeasured 
terms. The bill has now been slightly changed, the only 
change of any importance being the provision that the Govern- 
ment should go out of the ship business at the end of five years. 

But, Mr. Chairman, this will be just about the time when the 
scheme is fairly set in motion. It is indeed a beautiful plan. 
It provides for ships in the future to meet present emergencies, 
and practically admitting that the proposition is neither work- 
able nor feasible as a continuing one, also provides that we 
should get out of it as soon as we can. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not so much worried as some others with 
reference to the Government-ownership features of the bill. 
When a work can be carried on successfully by the Government 
for the benefit of the people, or a large portion of them, I am 
in favor of the Government taking hold of it. 

If the purchase and construction features of the bill would 
help either present or future conditions, I would not oppose it 
merely because Government ownership was involved. Private 
profit must yield to the public good, but in all this debate no 
man has claimed, nor will anyone claim, that any relief will be 
obtained for present conditions, and no one has undertaken to 
explain how the situation in the future would be benefited by 
the bill. We will, of course, get some American ships in the 
course of time, but nobody denies that it will cost us far more 
to operate them than ships sailing under a foreign flag. I have 
been astonished to hear gentlemen say that private capital of 
this country would not go into the ship business under ordinary 
conditions. What they mean is that it will not invest in ships 
to be run under the American flag. Millions—far more than is 
provided for under this bill—have been invested in this country 
in operating ships under the flag of some other country. Some 
of these on account of the war have recently come under the 
American flag. The people of the Middle West would like to 
see the American merchant marine rehabilitated, but they are 
not willing to pay too high a price in order that they may in- 
dulge in the high-flown sentiments over the fact that the Amer- 
ican flag waves over the seven seas. Can they get an American 
merchant marine at a reasonable price’ through some sensible 
and practical plan? I answer “yes.” The Republican platform 
of 1908 declared in favor of discriminating duties for this pur- 
pose. Under this plan, and in the early days of the Republic, 
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we built up a merchant marine which in proportion to the 
population was the greatest on earth. With the abolishment 
or the discriminating duties there came a gradual decline. Of 
course, as long as wooden ships were used exclusively and they 
could be built cheaper in this country than elsewhere and with 
operating costs only slightly larger than that of foreign ves- 
sels, American skill and enterprise for a long time survived 
the abolishment of these discriminating duties through the act 
of 1828. To-day no man claims that a ship can be built or 
operated under the American flag as cheaply as it can be under 
the control of foreign nations. The operating cost alone is 
over twice or three times as much, depending upon whether com- 
parison is made with European or Asiatic ships. Discriminat- 
ing duties would not only remedy this condition but would 
make the foreigner instead of the American taxpayer pay in 
building up the American merchant marine. 

It is said that discriminating duties provoke retaliation, but 
here we have the greatest advantage over the foreigner. Our 
ships never engage in the indirect trade by which they 
would carry freight from one foreign country to another, 
whereas English, German, Norwegian, and other ships carry 
goods not merely from their own country to us but from the 
United States to countries which are also foreign to them. We 
have the advantage in this game of retaliation if it should be 
undertaken. It is true that discriminating duties would not be 
likely to give us fast passenger ships or ships for the high-class 
freight which is often carried on fast boats, but this would be 
easily taken care of if we were not so foolish as to pay enormous 
sums to the foreigner for carrying our ocean mails. If we had 
required all our outgoing mails to be carried under the American 
flag and paid a reasonable price for this service, we would have 
long before now been supplied with this class of ships. Of course, 
this would be somewhat in the nature of a subsidy, but this bill 
is the most gigantic subsidy ever proposed in this or any other 
country. True, it is ingeniously covered up, but this is just 
what it amounts to, after all. The fifty millions expended for 
the benefit of some one who leases ships costs the American 
taxpayer just as much as fifty millions paid to people who con- 
struct the ships themselves, and if it was proposed to expend 
one-half this sum in direct subsidies a howl would go up that 
would rend the skies. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill is like the other administration meas- 
ures that have been put through Congress since the present occu- 
pant of the White House controlled the situation. Such beautiful 
promises have been made as to what these bills would accom- 
plish, such radiant hopes were aroused as to the benefits which 
would accrue, that many upon both sides, fearing that the 
people would think, if they voted against these measures, that 
they did not desire to see these hopes and promises fulfilled, have 
heen led to cast their votes for them, and some may even vote 
tor this bill. The result has been that we are loaded down by 
new boards and commissions, secretaries, depurtments, and 
hordes of new officeholders, with Government expenses con- 
stantly rising higher and higher in the millions, until with an 
empty Treasury we are compelled to sell the Panama Canal 
bonds, which a Republican administration had carefully saved 
and set aside, and to what good or for what benefit? None that 
anybody has been able to discover. These hopes have been dis- 
appointed and the promises have been unfulfilled. Nothing has 
resulted but the ever-increasing bill of expenses and ever-in- 
creasing multitude of officeholders. ‘The result will be the same 
with this bill—a new commission, practically a new department, 
more officeholders, more expense, and nothing else. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I am satis- 
fied that the statement of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
GREEN] will not be corroborated by any member on the Mer- 
chant Marine Committee, either on this side or that side of 
the House. No man on our committee from the Republican 
side will contend that he was denied an opportunity to present 
any amendment to the bill while it was being considered by 
the committee. Certainly you will not deny that there was 
nothing to prevent you from urging anything you wished in 
the minority report. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. This bill was introduced May 8 and reported 
May 9. Great opportunity there was to offer amendments. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Oh, before the bill was re- 
ported there was a meeting of the committee at which the 
minority was present, and they will not assert that they were 
denied an opportunity to present amendments. 

Mr. MANN. But it was not in print until May 9. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. The gentleman from Illi- 
nois can not fool himself in that way. This is merely a re- 


print of a bill that had been before the committee day after 
day, and no member of the committee will support the state- 
ment of the gentleman from Illinois. 

Now, I remind my good friend from Indiana, who has spoken 
about this being such an inopportune time to build vessels, that 
he would have us believe that men of business ability, men of 
intellect, are to-day having built in American shipyards more 
vessels than ever before, and, yet, when it is proposed that 
Uncle Sam shall go into the business, you say that it is a 
demonstration of incapacity, when it is only proposed to have 
the Government do what the business men of America are do- 
ing to-day. 

Another thing, the gentleman from Indiana [Mr, Woop] spoke 
of his wonderful interest in behalf of American labor. He says 
that this provision authorizing the purchase and the construc- 
tion of ships abroad if fair treatment is not accorded the board 
by American shipbuilders will drive American labor out of the 
shipyards. He says it will prevent the circulation in this coun- 
try of several million dollars that ought to stay here for the 
benefit of American labor, But when he states that, he does not 
consider that last year we spent for freight that went to foreign 
shipowners $300,000,000 that ought to be in circulation in 
America. He has no desire to stop that payment to foreign 
shipowners. It is a wonderful inconsistency. 

I might ask him again to read the remarks of that distin- 
guished candidate for the Republican nomination for the Presi- 
dency, Ex-Senator Burton, who told you several years ago 
that the American flag would never float from the masthead 
of an American vessel until you did away with the provision 
which prevented the citizens of the United States from going 
into shipyards the world over and constructing vessels to engage 
in foreign commerce. 

Why do they not follow him to-day—— 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, BYRNES of South Carolina. No; I can not yield right 
now; I want to tell you something else. The purpose of this 
provision is to do what? The purpose is to insure fair treat- 
ment of the United States through a shipping board. You talk 
as if it were something unheard of. What is the fact? The fact 
is every last one of you has been voting for a similar provision 
in the naval appropriation bill every year. Take the naval 
appropriation bill for 1909 and what does it provide? It says 
this, as to ships to be built under the bill: 

And in all their 8 shall be of domestic manufacture; and the 
steel material shall be of domestic manufacture and of the quality and 
characteristics best adapted to the various purposes for which it may 
be used in accordance with specifications approved by the Secretary of 
the Navy, provided contracts for furnishing the same in a reasonable 
time, at a reasonable price, and of the required quality can be made 
with W parties, and of the two first-class battleships provided 
ye is act not more than one shall be bullt by one contracting 
party. 

You say they shall be bought from domestic manufacturers, 
provided you can secure them in a reasonable time and at 
reasonable prices. That is the provision we place in this bill. 
What happened to this? This very provision, which was placed 
in the naval bill to protect domestic manufacture, was, accord- 
ing to the chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs, stricken 
out of the bill on motion of a Republican Senator. You tell 
me it will have a bad effect? Let me tell you what the effect 
was. Here is the testimony of Mr. Grace, who testified before 
the Committee on Naval Affairs during the consideration of the 
armor-plate bill. What did he say? He said that in 1912 he 
submitted a bid for $490 for a 14-inch shell, and when that pro- 
vision was stricken from the bill and the bill was left prac- 
tically as we now propose to leave this bill the next bid that 
was submitted by the company represented by Mr. Grace was 
for $315 per shell instead of $490 per shell. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from South Carolina? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. That, my friends, was a 
direct saying of $175 per 14-inch shell to the American taxpayer. 
Did you object to it then? No; you never objected to it until 
this bill was brought in and the proposition is submitted to you 
to furnish an American merchant marine to the people of Amer- 
ica; and when it is, because it comes in conflict with the Ship- 
ping Trust, you Republicans in this House rise in holy horror 
and demand that there be stricken from the bill an authority 
you willingly permit to be carried in the naval bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. No; I have finished. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
my colleague [Mr. CANNoN] may proceed for 10 minutes. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? [After a pause.}] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I do not know that I shall 
use the 10 minutes, but I desire now to ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, I make the same request. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, I make the same request. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I ask the same privilege. 

Mr. PRICE. I make the same request. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to these requests? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. GANNON. Mr. Chairman, I have heard this matter back 
and forth from one side of the aisle to the other about sub- 
sidies, about wages, about labor, about the merchant marine, 
for 40 years, and I had just as well be frank with the House. I 
succeeded, as the leader of the minority on the Post Office and 
Post Roads Committee, in 1877, with an overwhelming Demo- 
cratie majority in the House, in turning down a ship-subsidy 
bill reported by the gentleman from North Carolina, I believe, 
now dead, Mr. Waddell. So much for that. I succeeded upon 
this ground which I hold now, that in this country, a new coun- 
try, developing as we are—and we have greatly developed since 
1877—with all the burdens that our people bear, that we can 
protect labor of the United States against the products of foreign 
labor that is paid less than our labor only in one way, and that 
by a tax on foreign products seeking our markets gathered at 
the customhouse equal to the difference in the cost of produc- 
tion at home and abroad. This we can do. for we are supreme 
in our territory. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

But when we seek to compete on the world’s highway—all the 
oceans of all the world—in the carrying trade, we can not do so 
successfully unless we sail our ships at a cost equal to what it 
costs the world to sail its ships. This can only be done in two 
ways—one by reducing the wages of our American sailors, the 
other by granting aid from the United States Treasury to make 
up the difference we pay and which the world pays. 

I listened to the speech yesterday of our honorable Speaker, 
for many years my political opponent but my personal friend. 
I do not know whether I can read in this light—but I am not 
going to read much—but he very strongly said, in supporting this 
bill: 

There is no use to beat about the bush. We spend $300,000,000 a 
year for ocean ights, all to foreigners nearly, to foreign steam- 
ship companies, am in favor of paying that money to American 
ships under the American flag, giving employment to Americans on the 
high seas and American shipb: ers on shore. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield for just one question? 

Mr. CANNON. The House has been kind to me. I yield for 
a question, 

Mr. HARDY. Is it not a fact that the shipowners. to-day 
complain of the seaman’s bill because we tried to make Amer- 
ican seamen? 

Mr. CANNON. The seaman’s bill, I think, added another 
weight against operating our ships upon the seas. But I am 
not speaking about the seaman’s bill now; I am speaking about 
the conditions that obtained before the seaman’s bill. 

Now, take Japan. It costs us double and more to compete 
with Japan upon the high seas, but not so much as that when 
we compete with Great Britain or with Germany. It only 
costs us 38 to 50 per cent more, or did before the war. I want 
to be exactly fair and not color anything one way or the other. 

Now, I have great admiration for the frankness of the honor- 
able gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Saunpers], a member of 
this committee. I do not think the word “ subsidy ” scares him, 
if he is for that principle. He says it is aid from the Treas- 
ury.” So is subsidy an aid from the Treasury; but our Demo- 
cratic friends have so long been crying “ subsidy,” “ subsidy,” 
“subsidy,” that, as our honored friend, the Speaker, said yes- 
terday, he never had and never would vote for a subsidy. 

Mr. DAVIS of Texas, Amen! 

Mr. CANNON. I get an “Amen” from over on that side. 
It comes with reason and without reason. [Laughter.] It is 
the substance you want. “The letter killeth, but the spirit 
maketh alive.” 

Now, then, I must hurry along. If a bill passes bearing aid 
from the Treasury, is this a proper time to pass it? You pro- 
vide for $50,000,000. How far will it go? Why, gentlemen, it 
has already been stated, I believe, although I did not hear it, 
that nine months ago there were 76 ships. amounting to 310,000 
tons in construction in our shipyards, and to-day there are 
360 ships, the tonnage of which, when completed, will be 
1,067,000 tons. To-day, with the price of labor that we pay— 
higher than it ever was before—how many ships would your 


$50,000,000 build? How much would it pay for? Five hundred 
thousand tons; that is all. 

Now, you say upon that side that you have to have 60 
per cent of the tonnage in our foreign trade in American ships, 
flying the flag if we are to control and compete on the world’s 
highway.. Well, how far will $50,000,000 go? If you are to get 
60 per cent, and if the Government goes into this business it 
must go the whole length, because nobody under our conditions 
can compete with the Government. How much would it cost? 
You can not place orders now at $100 a ton. It would cost 
$1,000,000,000 at least, and I guess you could not begin to do it 
at that price. Are gentlemen in favor of that policy? I think 
not. I do not believe the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Harpy] 
or the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Saunpers], members of 
this committee, would have voted for this bill if they did not 
have a better excuse than that which satisfies most of you. 
However, I will just withdraw that part of my remarks, be- 
cause I do not desire to be personal and say what one man 
would do and what another man would not do. But you would 
not have voted for this bill, many of you upon that side, had it 
not contained the provision that after five years, when the war 
has closed, these ships will be disposed of either by lease or by 
sale, and that they must be sold or leased to an American citi- 
zen. 

Well, where does that place you? Fifty million dollars; 50 
ships! It does not amount to anything to speak of. You are 
going to sell them. They cost you $50,000,000, and that is gone. 
What could you get for them? Why, it would be a thing that 
you would apologize for until you would drop into your graves 
if this bill goes on the statute books and it turns out in that 
way. All for what? Is it sound from an economic standpoint? 
Nay! Nay! Is it sound from the standpoint of good, com- 
mon sense? Nay! Nay! From what standpoint is it sound? 
I do not desire to be offensive in my remarks, but if the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury had not invented this policy and had 
not made speeches—— 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Rronp ax.) The time of the gentle- 
man has expired. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman from Illinois wish to have 
more time? 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman have five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. CANNON. I believe the President followed the Secretary 
of the Treasury, but, whether he did or not, they are both oc- 
cupying the same position. That is part of the policy that is 
put up to the Democratic side of the House to pass. Now, if 
I could just stand you up and swear you, and say, “All you who 
love that policy, all of you who in your sound judgment and in 
your hearts believe it is right, stand up,” I believe that not 
half of you would stand up. But yet that is the policy of the 
President. Well, that is what he wants; that is what the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury wants and, willy-nilly, you will pass it 
if you can and trust to Providence. Well, Providence has taken 
care of you, my Democratic friends, a good many times 

Mr. DAVIS of Texas. Amen! 

Mr. CANNON (continuing). When I thought He ought not 
to have taken care of you. Always wait until the full sentence 
comes in before you say, “Amen!” [Laughter.] 

Let me tell you another reason why we can not compete upon 
the world's highway. But before I do that, let me say that they 
talk about $300,000,000 paid to foreigners. Well, I used to hear 
earnest people on this side who wanted subsidies talk about the 
same thing. You know very well that great amounts of Ameri- 
ean capital have gone into foreign ships. Why? Because the 
labor for operation is less. Now, I think everybody will admit 
that that is true. But, after all, if you get service upon the 
world’s highway, where we can not compete and where our laws 
do not extend—if we get good service—is it not legitimate to 
take that service at the lowest price? It is different from pro- 
tection, because here we are supreme within our borders. You 
get the distinction. 

Now, they talk about capturing the South American trade. 
It is a wonderful thing Why, do you know, our trade with 
Asia last year was one-half greater than it was with South 
America? Our exports to South America in 1914 were only 5 
per cent of our total exports to the world. 

They are competitors with us in substantially everything 
except nitrates, rubber, and coffee. One reason why we have 
not the South American trade is that they, being our competi- 
tors, do not buy greatly of us. We will get the South American 
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trade, gentlemen, when the time comes, and not before; only 
when the same amount of capital, the same amount of energy, 
the same amount of skill, will bring the American citizen better 
returns in South America than by keeping his own market. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] 

We have just scratched the surface of this country. We have 
100,000,000 people. The Speaker said the other day that the 
time was not far distant when we would have three hundred 
or four hundred or five hundred million people. When we are 
as fully developed as Europe is, where 300,000,000 people are 
fighting for the mastery, we shall support 700,000,000 people, 
and we have a better country to develop. ‘Therefore, as a 
business proposition, I am for the Republican policy of protec- 
tion at the customhouse. That is real protection. When you 
get out on the world’s highway and undertake to sail ships on 
the oceans of all the world, to compete, you have to pay no 
more than the world pays for similar service. 

Now, I think that is about all that I wanted to say. I have 

asked unanimous consent to extend my remarks, and they will 
not be very lengthy when I do extend them. I do wish you 
would adopt this amendment, that the Committee of the Whole 
should adopt it, to strike out this section and let this be an 
administrative measure only, because if you buy these ships 
at three or four times what they are worth, it will bring scandal 
and graft untold, that will not only make you but every Ameri- 
can citizen bow his head in shame. [Applause on the Repub- 
lican side.] 

This ends my remarks in the House. However, under the 
leave to Members to revise and extend their remarks upon this 
bill, I print as an extension of my remarks, as follows: 

It is said that we once had control of the sea and that our flag 
was known in every port of the world. That is true, but it was 
a time somewhat like the present. All Europe was engaged in 
war, and the United States, as a neutral power, was encouraged 
to take command of the sea. Our ships were welcomed every- 
where because they were neutral and immune from attack. 
They could carry the commerce of the belligerent powers without 
attack, and they did. Americans, every ready to venture in 
enterprise which promised returns, built ships and engaged in 
international commerce. They were successful until peace re- 
turned to Europe and they again came into competition with the 
cheaper labor of Europe in building and in sailing ships. Then 
we lost because we could not compete with that cheaper labor 
in a field that was international, and we had opened to us better 
opportunities for better returns for labor and capital in develop- 
ing our own country, building railroads, opening up new agri- 
cultural territory, and trying to supply our own needs by manu- 
facturing what we consumed. We could protect our labor at 
home with taxes at the customhouse, and we did. Since 1850 we 
have doubled our wealth every 10 years, a record made nowhere 
else in the world in any time, 

To-day Europe is again engaged in war, and there is again an 
opening for American ships. But need we look to the Govern- 
ment? Why, every shipyard is now crowded with work, and 
they have contracts to run for several years. Private capital 
has come forward to meet the opportunity and asks no aid from 
the Government. Why, then, should the Government at this 
time become a competitor of private capital in such an under- 
taking? It can only embarrass those who are willing to take 
the risk and discourage an enterprise for which we have been 
waiting many years for private capital to engage in. 

Mr. SAUNDERS and Mr. WM. ELZA WILLIAMS rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. SAUNDERS]. 

Mr. WM. ELZA WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. REILLY. Mr. Chairman, I ask for the same privilege. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SHARMAN, Is there objection to these several re- 
quests 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, I just want to in- 
terject this little remark in the Recorp, so that it will be in the 
Recorp. Gentlemen on that side of the House having refused 
to consider the bill properly now want to make it appear that 
they have made speeches that have not been made, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LENROOT. I desire to inquire the present status of 
the question before the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. In what respect? 

Mr. LENROOT. I understood the debate had been ex- 
hausted on this amendment, 


The CHAIRMAN. The debate has been exhausted. 

Mr, SAUNDERS. I move to strike out the last word, Mr. 
Chairman. I do not think that the action of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin was very gracious after we had extended the time 
for various Republican speakers, in one instance for as much as 
10 minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr, SAUNDERS. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Ili- 
nois [Mr. Cannon] repeatedly emphasized the statement that 
it is impossible, under present conditions, for an American 
merchant marine to compete for the deep sea trade without 
Government aid of some sort. That is perfectly true. This 
bill undertakes to afford a measure of aid, and your side rejects 
it, on the ground that it is inadequate and insufficient, in a 
word that it will affect too small a proportion of the trade to be 
seriously considered. 

Be frank with us, and tell the House that not a Member on 
your side has offered a single constructive proposition, either 
in the course of the present debate, or in the consideration 
of the bill before the committee, looking to aid of any sort 
that will enable American capital to overcome the difficulty 
with which it is confronted. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] 

Are’ discriminating duties the remedy, then why was no 
amendment to that effect submitted to the committee? The full- 
est opportunity was afforded to offer such an amendment, when 
the bill was under consideration in our committee. A like 
opportunity is still open. Why not avail yourselves of it? 

The couutry will question the sincerity of your assertions, 
and the sufficiency of your remedy, if you delay much longer to 
vindicate the one, by submitting the other. Is there a gentleman 
on the minority side of the House, who has introduced a bill in 
favor of discriminating duties? What is your remedy, what do 
you suggest as a cure, for the conditions that thus far have made 
a privately owned merchant marine in foreign commerce, an 
impossibility ? 

Mr. Chairman, consider for a moment the inconsistency of 
the attitude of the opposition. First they say that the amount of 
the appropriation that this bill provides is too insignificant to ac- 
complish anything: that the bill so far from being a serious con- 
tribution to the movement for the restoration of our merchant 
marine, is a colossal joke, that merits nothing but ridicule and 
contempt. Then another Member on that side will rise and tear- 
ing a passion to tatters, will denounce the bill on the ground that 
the Government aid proposed, and the possibility of operation of 


a few Government ships for a limited period, will paralyze the_ 


present boom in privately owned shipping, and drive all pri- 
vately owned ships from the high seas, leaving that field to the 
foreign ships, and the wretched handful of Government-owned 
ships which the first speaker has denounced for their pitiful 
inadequacy to accomplish anything worth while toward reliey- 
ing the public from the burden of the present extravagant rates. 
How do you reconcile the twe positions? How can the shipping 
that this bill will provide, be so ineffective for good on the 
one hand, and so terrifying to, and destructive of private enter- 
prise on the other? Again you contend that the discretion given 
to this board to award preference to American yards, but to 
build abroad, if the bids of the American yards are unreason- 
able, will destroy the American yards. Precisely the same pro- 
vision was embodied by the Republican Party in an act with 
respect to the purchase of the materials required in connection 
with the construction of the Panama Canal. Was that pro- 
vision destructive of American manufacturers? Not at all. It 
merely served to protect the Government against oppression and 
unfair combinations to secure extravagant prices for American 
materials. That will be the effect of the like provision in the 
pending bill. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. An effort was made to do that, 
but it was voted down. I offered that myself. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. The gentleman is mistaken. The statute 
is now on the books. It was passed in 1906, and expressly pro- 
vided that if the bids of American manufacturers were not 
reasonable the purchase of materials could be made abroad. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If the gentleman pleases, I 
have made points against that provision, and on one occasion I 
think, helped hold the House up over night until the point was 
decided. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. I will show the gentleman the act. I am 
not in the habit, Mr. Chairman, of making a positive statement 
unless I am supported by the facts. I will read the act itself. 
I read: 
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Joint resolution providing for the purchase of material and equipment 
for use in the construction of the Panama Canal, 


Resotved, cto., That purchases of material and canipment for use in 
the construction of the Panama Canal shall be restric to articles of 
domestic production and manufacture, from the lowest responsible 
bidder, unless the President shall, in any case, deem the bids or tenders 
therefor to be extortionate or unreasonable, 

Approved June 25, 1906. 

{Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Is the gentleman quoting 
from the Panama Canal government act? I am referring to 
that act. 

Mr, SAUNDERS. I am quoting from a statute of the United 
States passed in 1906. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Oh, I was not here when that 
act was passed, but I know Republicans have opposed those for- 
eign purchases for American ships, and I have been one of them. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. I have not referred to, or assailed the gen- 
tleman’s personal record. I merely put in evidence the fact 
that the Republican Party enacted a law to the effect that if the 
bids of domestic bidders, for the materials needed in the con- 
struction of the Panama Canal, were unreasonable the authori- 
ties were authorized to buy abroad, and that this act did not 
destroy American industry. The law was a wise one, but a 
like provision in the pending bill, is the subject of bitter and 
unreasoning attack. In so doing our Republican friends chal- 
lenge the propriety of their former attitude. Preferential 
consideration is given to American yards, but it is not pro- 
posed that in the construction of these ships, the Government 
shall be held up, as it has been held up in the matter of 
powder—and armor plate. If the domestic bids are unreason- 
able, they can be rejected and ought to be rejected. Under such 
circumstances the Government should have the authority to 
buy abroad. This authority has been conferred by the bill. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I have never favored taxing 
the American people to pay a general subsidy to the over-seas 
carrying trade of the country, and I am opposed to this bill 
because it is the crudest, most unwise, and least defensible of 
all of the subsidy bills that have ever been presented to this 
Congress. It is a subsidy pure and simple, not to the carrying 
trade of the country generally, but to a certain chosen and 
hand-picked portion of the carrying trade to be selected by the 
Shipping board to receive certain benefits, which benefits shall 
not be in anywise reflected on the general over-seas carrying 
trade of the country. There are certain things which as a 
Nation we need and need badly on the high seas. We need 
large, swift, regular steamship lines between our great Atlantic 
tind Pacific ports and the great ports of South and Central 
America and tke Orient, in the interest of our trade, our 
diplomacy, and our good relations with those countries. We 
need the naval auxiliaries that such lines would give us. But 
neither of these public purposes would be served by the passage 
of this bill, for by its very provisions the bill subordinates these 
public purposes to the ordinary uses of over-seas commerce, 
nnd for the benefit of a favored class and number of ships that 
under no circumstances or conditions could equal one-tenth of 
the carrying trade of the Nation. 

The bill in its provisions of regulation will lay a very con- 
siderable additional burden upon all American high-seas ship- 
ping, whereas the ship purchase and operation provisions of the 
bill, carried out to the fullest extent, accomplishing all that 
anyone can hope they may accomplish, ean not be of any benefit 
except to the very small and limited number of ships that may 
be provided for under the measure and the few shippers that 
may use them. It is an unwise, ill-advised effort to yoke 
together subsidy and public ownership, and to turn them loose 
upon the high seas in the hope that in some miraculous way 
that no one can understand or foresee it may accomplish some 
slight good. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

I shure in the desire to increase the merchant marine of my 
country. I am anxious to reduce the three hundred million we 
pay per annum for foreign bottoms, but I am eyen more anxious 
to reduce the two hundred million per month we are importing 
from foreign shores. If our Democratic friends would make an 
attempt to reduce the tremendous importations instead of load- 
ing a burden on the American people in a crude subsidizing of cer- 
tain favored shipping they would be serving their country better, 

Mr. SLOAN, I am opposed to contributing $50,000,000 from 
the Treasury of the United States to buy inflated priced ships 
for the Government. By the way, that is impossible at this 
time, as there is less than that sum in the Treasury of clear 
legal tender money. I am equally opposed to mortgaging the 
future by sale of Panama bonds, placing a burden upon our 
children of $50,000,000 for them to pay for ships to be purchased 
now at the highest price ships have ever brought, not only in 
the history of the United States but in the history of the world 
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since Commodore Noah started out with his water craft and 
the scoffers of that day looked around, saw the gathering flood, 


and then asked him to name his price for a ship. [Laughter.] 

Yet the inspiring genius of this legislation, still active in its 
support, no doubt will find a way to go into the market and 
purchase ships at whatever price necessary to obtain them, and 
place that burden upon our children. They probably will, God 
bless them, forgive us for it, but they will have a sublime con- 
tempt for our business judgment in investing at this time. The 
western man who bought water in a dry season to hold for use 
when the floods came had nothing on the financial genius who 
conceived this legislative enterprise. 

I object to the investment for a larger reason, and that is the 
reason unveiled by the Speaker of the House in his address 
yesterday, unveiled with that frankness which compels us all to 
love and admire him. 

Gentlemen will recall that the first bill presented in this 
House for this legislation, two or more years ago, stated clearly 
that it was to build up our South American trade. That ap- 
peared also in the committee reports to the House and Senate. 
But now the purpose up until yesterday and to-day was, if not 
veiled and concealed, was kept ably secluded. Because while 
I have always understood that the main purpose was to build 
up this South American trade, nothing in the bill, committee re- 
port, or responsible speech emphasized that fact till the Speaker 
declared the South American trade as the larger end to be 
served by passage of this bill. ; 

I have no objection to building up trade with South America, 
with Europe, or with any of the continents of the earth, but I 
do not desire that trade shall be built up with South America 
at the expense of the American Treasury so as to give a special 
discrimination against the people whom I represent and those 
living in that part of the country whence I come. 

The following is a portion of an editorial taken from the 
Wallace Farmer, one of the greatest farm journals in the world. 
I knew well its able and venerable founder in his lifetime. The 
last time I met him we discussed the adverse line of legislation 
begun and carried out in Congress against the men and women 
of the Northwest and the industries through which they were 
making that section the best and most useful part of the world 
reciprocity, so-called farmers’ free list, Underwood tariff law, 
and now this Government-owned shipping bill, with the South 
American trade as its objective; 


But if we should be able to secure a large share of the South American 
trade, what effect will it have on the agriculture of the United States? 
What will it mean to the corn-belt farmer, who has been furnishing most 
of the corn consumed in the United States, and in some years has been 
exporting? What will it mean to the wheat grower in the United 
States? What will it mean to the live-stock grower and feeder, not 
pay in the corn belt but in the West? 

f we should establish a line of merchant vessels for the South Ameri- 
can trade, either by Government subsidy or through Government owner- 
ship, these vessels would take down there the products of our manufac- 
turing enterprises. What will they bring back? They must have a 
return loading, What will South America sell to us in return for what 
they buy from us? Naturally they will expect us to take their agricul- 
tural products, their corn and their small grains, their cattle, sheep 
and hides. What effect will that haye on the agriculture of the West? 
If we expect South American people to buy from us, we must be willing 
to buy from them and we must buy what they have to sell. 

For a generation the farmers of this country sustained a high pro- 
tective tarif! on manufactured products, and during that period they 
were given a high Shag tarif on agricultural products. Few of 
them realized that this tarif on agricultural products was absolutely 
worthless to them, because we had a band hed of agricultural products 
which we were selling at prices with which no other country could 
compete. When, a few years ago, prices of grain and live stock reached 
a point at which other countries could compete, what happened to us? 
The Depor tariff, which had been of no value up to that time, was very 
promptly taken off as soon as it became worth something, and we are 
not likely to get it back if the efforts to establish relations with South 
America are successful. } 

The price of corn, for example, is governed very largely by the 
surplus which we have to sell; not 8 the surplus which 
goes out of the country, but the surplus which goes out of the 
country in which it was grown. This amounts to not more than 20 
per cent of the total crop Speaking roughly, the price is fixed by a 
surplus of, say, 500,000,000 bushels, The Argentine surplus of corn 
is 2 the neighborhood of 170,000,000 bushels, or about one-third of 
our surplus. Now, if the price is fixed by our surplus of 500,000,000 
bushels, what will happen if we add to that surplus 170,000,000 bushels 
from Argentina? We can not may definitely, but we would estimate 
the effect to be a reduction of not less than 5 cents a bushel—probably 
more. What effect will this have on the price of our land, remember- 
ing that this 5 cents is taken out of the profit of the farmer? 

Fot alone the farmers but all of the citizens of the West should 
consider this situation. No one can foresee now just what effect this 
war and its termination will have upon the United States; but when 
we consider that the prosperity of the West depends upon the pros- 
perity of its agriculture, it seems high time that we should take note 
of the probable developments that may very injuriously affect us. 

It seems to us the time has come for the people of the West to 
consider whether they should not send to Con men who will 
represent the West and its interests, rather than men who will repre- 
sent this party or that party. 


South America, and especially Argentina, is our greatest 
rival for the markets of what are now, so far as farm products 
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are concerned, free-trade cities of London and New York, 
Boston and Liverpool, Philadelphia and Birmingham, Baltimore 
and Manchester. 

Argentina exports more beef and veal than any other nation 
on earth. Argentina exports more corn than all the other 
nations of the earth, including the United States. The United 
States imported 30,000,000 bushels of corn the first two years 
under the Underwood law and nearly 400,000,000 pounds of beef 
and veal in the same time, both coming largely from Argentina. 
Argentine land is as fertile as ours, but worth only a fraction as 
much on the market; its labor costs only half as much; and 
‘before the European war ocean freights to our ports from 
Argentina were from one-fifth to one-half as much as our 
rail from Nebraska to the Atlantic and Gulf ports. 

The trade to be built up in South America is that trade 
which will compete with the products of the farmers of the 
Northwest. If ships are bought at fabulous prices and cargoes 
are carried from United States ports to South American ports, 
those ships, unless they be operated at a great loss, must carry 
cargoes back, and the cargoes carried back must be of these 
products of which those places in South America have a sur- 
plus. [Applause on the Republican side.] They have a surplus 
of wheat, corn, and grains generally, alfalfa, beef, veal, and 
mutton and wool, the same as we produce throughout the great 
Northwest. I do not think it fair to the great producing por- 
tion of this country that this Congress shall first take off every 
vestige of protective duty on its products as did the Under- 
wood law; keep out of the Treasury of the United States dur- 
ing the last two and one-half years $120,000,000 that should 
have been collected on farm products at our ports, and farm 
products competing with our Northwest products; then, in addi- 
tion, as a crowning discrimination against the farmers of the 
United States, go a step further and, as a special premium to 
stimulate that discrimination, go into the Treasury of the 
United States, or, rather, sell $50,000,000 of bonds in the in- 
terest of the farmers of Argentina, Chile, Uruguay, and Para- 
guay against the farmers of Iowa, Illinois, and Nebraska to buy 
ships to cheapen transportation for the Joses, Miguels, and 
Pedros of South America. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. OLNEY. Mr. Chairman and Members of the House, I 
realize that debate is limited upon this shipping bill, and I in- 
tend to consume only two minutes of the valuable time of the 
House. 

It seems to me that American prosperity has been built up 
upon private competition and I therefore can not favor a ship- 
ping bill, a linking of Government ownership with private 
capital, which, it seems to me, would strike at the very vitals of 
American industry. [Applause on the Republican side.] Cer- 
tain Members on this side of the House have told me in con- 
fidence that they were voting for this proposition under pro- 
test. I realize that no words of mine, a new Member, will con- 
vert the Members upon this side of the House, but I ask you 
to vcte according to your consciences and beliefs. The chances 
of my election next fall are in the balance, and I may be crucify- 
ing myself politically here to-day by voting against this ship- 
ping bill, but at least I shall be at peace with my conscience 
{applause on the Republican side] ; and I believe that by voting 
against this bill I shall be voting for the best interests of my 
people in my district, Massachusetts, New England, and the 
Nation. Although Quincy, Mass., the home of the Fore River 
Shipbuilding Co., one of the most prosperous and one of the 
largest private shipyards in the world, isin my congressional dis- 
trict, I am not altogether actuated by personal motives in 
registering my protest of the passage of this act, but in the 
belief that the happiness and prosperity of our great Nation 
were made possible by healthy, private industry and competi- 
tion. I am constrained to deplore a partnership of Government 
and private capital, which would throttle and discourage in- 
vestment by corporate and individual capital. [Applause on 
the Republican side.] 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, there are 
several amendments to this bill of great importance that I 
should like to haye offered, but it is perfectly apparent that I 
will not have the opportunity, because that portion of the bill 
will not be reached before 4 o’clock, the time fixed by the rule 
for ending all debate. 

Under these circumstances, Mr. Chairman, it becomes impos- 
sible for me to represent my portion of the country as should 
have been done and would have been done if the bill had pro- 
ceeded under the ordinary rules of the House. 

The purpose of this filibuster has been perfectly apparent. 
My good friend from Missouri intimated that the Republicans 
had been carrying on a filibuster, and yet he remained in his 


seat for hours and permitted the discussion out of order to take ! 


place on the bill. That is something very unusual for the chair- 
man of a committee that wishes to hurry along the reading and 
the passage of a bill that he is in charge of. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. A number of times I have tried to check 
8 and the objections have come from that side of the 

ouse. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Oh, the gentleman does not 
have to ask unanimous consent to limit debate. The gentleman 
has been here long enough and is familiar enough with the 
practice to know that when you have five minutes on one side 
of an amendment and five minutes on the other, that closes 
debate, except by unanimous consent. The gentleman is not 
deceiving anybody by the filibuster that has taken place on that 
side of the House during the consideration of this bill. We saw 
the procession a little while ago through the tellers, and the way 
it moved one would think that all the lame, halt, and blind in 
the Democratie Party were passing between the tellers. [Laugh- 
ter.] The reason why they do not want the bill read is because 
they do not want to get to the objectionable features in it. We 
only reached one of them, and on a vote it was stricken out. 
So, of course, you do not want to hurry and get to any more of 
those objectionable features, 

Mr. SABATH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Oh, yes. I should feel 
that I had labored in vain if I did not have at least one question 
from the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. SABBATH. I would like to know if the gentleman re- 
members how much time he took yesterday and to-day on this 
bill? If he doés not know, I will enlighten him and tell him 
that he has taken up 45 minutes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I might take up the time, 
but when I took it up I did not waste it, as does the gentleman 
from Illinois. I use it to some purpose, and not in asking absurd 
questions. 

Now, my good friend from Texas, and also my friend from 
Virginia, members of the committee, seem very much grieved 
because the Republican Party has not done anything for the 
merchant marine. I have been a Member of this House for a 
good many years, and I am not very proud of the record my 
party has made on the merchant marine. While they were in 
power they did not do anything. That can not be said of the 
Democrats, because every act they have passed has been to 
drive what few American ships we had left off the seas. First, 
you had the Panama Canal act, and then you had your ilis- 
criminating duties downward, a proposition which every man 
on that side of the House is now ashamed of. Then you passed 
the seamen’s bill that drove the remaining American ships off 
the sea. 

I forgot yesterday to mention the greatest achievement the 
Democratic Party has to its credit in regard to the merchant 
marine. A short time ago your party put on the statute books 
a law that permitted any old tub that floated the seas, wherever 
constructed, to come under the American flag, and in order to 
do this you waived the inspection laws and permitted foreign 
ships that would not pass an inspection; gave them privileges 
not granted to an American ship. You did more than that. You 
permitted foreign officers to go upon these vessels, although 
there were 300 American officers in my city alone that had 
served their country well, out of employment, and they saw 
their places taken by foreigners, Under that law you received 
some vessels under the American flag that belonged to great 
corporations, but you never received a vessel that did not be- 
long to a corporation. These vessels are commanded by foreign- 
ers, were built abroad, and the only thing about them that is 
American is the flag, and colors in that under this adminis- 
tration are from foreign dyes and stamped upon foreign cloth. 
Such merchant marine certainly appeals to American patriotism. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I have not much to contrib- 
ute to the gayety of the occasion, nor do I agree to contribute 
to the alleged filibuster on either side. 

Mr. MANN. On that side. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I said on either side. I am sure I do not 
wish to interfere with my amiable old friend, the common scold 
from Washington [laughter], who would be unhappy if he was 
not miserable in complaining about the blessed old Democratic 
Party. [Laughter.] I congratulate my Republican friends on the 
apparent success of their effort in this case, which was not to 
defeat the bill, but to kill the time until 4 o’clock this afternoon, 
so that, as provided by the rule, the rest of the bill would be 
read without debate and afford them the coveted opportunity 
of crying gag to the country and posing as political martyrs. 
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That is their game, and because the chairman of the committee 
in charge of the pending bill has for the last half hour permitted 
them to debate what they call the most important part of the 
bill they are endeavoring to cry tit for tat and act “the pot 
calling the kettle black.” 

Now, the only substantial argument they have been able to 
make against the bill is the universal and abounding prosperity 
of this country under the Wilson administration [applause on 
the Democratic side], which they say renders this bill unneces- 
sary. 

I assure them the bill provides that the moment it appears to 
become unnecessary in its operation it shall be automatically 
discontinued. There will be no trouble about that. Whenever 
private capital wishes to invest and furnish facilities for foreign 
commerce, and do it honestly and fairly, at reasonable rates, the 
necessity will be removed and operation under this bill will 
cease. [Applause.] This is an emergency measure, necessary 
because private capital will not serve us on fair terms. 

It is true that private capital is now building and buying and 
operating ships at prohibitory freight rates, and that is the 
reason that it is necessary not so much to buy as build 100 
ships but to confer the authority to do it. It will act as a 
yardstick, it will exert an influence far beyond the number of 
ships that may be engaged in its operation. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] Mr. Chairman, for the last two years ships 
have sailed the Atlantie and charged as much for one passage 
as the ship itself was worth. They will get the value of the 
ship going one way and the value of the ship returning in 
freight, and then if they had it insured and if it was burned 
up, they would have three times the price for the ship on one 
round-trip cruise. Now, if we can secure by private capital 
enough ships to do the business and secure honest and fair 
rates of freight instead of haying the monopoly increase the 
rate a hundred or a thousand per cent under the stress of 
emergency circumstances, then there would be no further use 
for this bill and the corporation would be discontinued and the 
Government will withdraw its support. The remarkable thing 
in this debate is to hear gentlemen belonging to the Republican 
Party, which has for the past quarter of a century illustrated 
the doctrine and practice of special privileges and discrimina- 
tions and graft, come up here and hold up their hands in holy 
horror and talk about our subsidizing the commerce of the 
country. Whatever benefits the people benefits the Treasury. 
When you make the people prosperous, when you save them 
freight rates, when you improve their facilities for transporta- 
tion and commerce you make the country rich and you make it 
possible to enrich the Treasury by reimbursing its deficiencies 
from the incomes of a prosperous people. [Applause.] 

Mr. MANN. Mr, Chairman, I make the point of order that 
debate is exhausted on this amendment, and I ask for a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman makes the point of order 
that the debate is exhausted on this amendment. The point of 
order is well taken. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the amendment be again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will be 
again reported. 

There was no objection, 

The amendment was again reported. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment to that, the same amendment that was adopted to the 
original section. After the word “transfer” insert “ either 
permanently or for limited periods.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment to 
the amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend the amendment by inserting, after the word “transfer,” the 
words “either permanently or for limited periods.“ 

Mr. LOUD. Mr. Chairman, I accept the amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment to the 
amendment. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced the 
noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, I ask for a division on that. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is the gentleman propounding an inquiry 
to the Chair? 

Mr. MANN. I asked for a division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 113, noes 117. 

So the amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Michigan to strike out and insert. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced the 
noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, 
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The committee again divided; and the tellers (Mr. Loup and 
Mr. ALEXANDER) reported that there were—ayes 129, noes 156. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York, striking out the section. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced the 
noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. ROWE. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division—Mr. Ohair- 
man, I will withdraw the request. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman withdraws bis request. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 7. That the board, upon terms and conditions prescribed by it 
and approved by the President, may charter, lease, or sell to any person, 
a citizen of the United States, any yessel so purchased, constructed, or 
transferred. 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. 
out the last word. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas moves to 
strike out the last word. 


IMr. GOODWIN of Arkansas addressed the committee, See 
Appendix. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 6, in line 12, after the word “a,” insert“ naturalized or native- 
born,” so that the line will read: “naturalized or native-born citizen 
of the United States.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men, inasmuch as the distinguished Secretary of War, the Hon. 
Newton D. Baker, has issued an order, under date of April 24, 
calling for the discharge of all members of certain crews who 
are not citizens of the United States, and inasmuch as the Sec- 
retary of War has stated positively in that order that by citi- 
zens he means native-born citizens, it seems to be necessary to 
offer this amendment. The word “ citizen” appears all through 
this ship-purchase bill, and the word means in the United States 
what it has always meant until the present Secretary of War 
issued an order making a distinction between native-born and 
naturalized citizens. I have shown the Secretary’s remarkable 
order to a number of Members of the House of Representatives, 
all of whom at first said it was Impossible that any such order 
could have been issued; that there had been some mistake. 
But there is no mistake. I have seen the order. It has re- 
sulted, to my knowledge, in the dismissal of five citizens, natu- 
ralized, if you please, but citizens of the United States never- 
theless, employed as sailors on a vessel of the United States in 
Puget Sound doing Government work for the War Department. 
The first man who signs the protest to me is John W. Carlson, 
born in Finland. The second is Alfred Christianson, born in 
Denmark. The third is L. Hermansen, born in Norway. The 
fourth man is Carl Thomasson, born in Norway, and the fifth 
is William Matheon, born in Finland. All are naturalized citi- 
zens. Some have been citizens for many years. 

Mr. Chairman, fifteen and one-half millions of people of tlic 
United States are foreign born. Most of them are naturalized. 
This order seems to discredit the loyalty of every one of them. 
It seems to say that their oaths of allegiance mean nothing. 
Twenty-seven per cent of the population of the district which 
I have the honor to represent here is foreign born. Nearly all 
of them have been naturalized and have taken the oath of 
allegiance to the United States, and I firmly believe that every 
last one of them meant that oath. Other Members of Congress 
will make similar affirmations concerning the naturalized citi- 
zens in their districts. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Will my colleague yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. What is the reason given 
for the discharge of these people? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I have been unable to get a 
reason. I have telephoned various branches of the War De- 
partment. I have received a letter from the Secretary of War 
but not an explanation. The exact situation is this: I was noti- 
fied by telegraph—— 

Mr. TOWNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. TOWNER. Did I understand the gentleman to say that 
this order applied to all naturalized citizens in the service? 

Mr, JOHNSON of Washington, This direct order apparently 
does not. It is addressed to the commanders of certain vessels 


Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 


Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 


1916. 
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and requests them to dismiss without delay all members of 
crews who are not citizens of the United States. Then follow 
the astonishing words— 

by citizens is meant native-born Citizens of the United States. 


That is signed by Newton D. Baker and dated April 24, 1916. 

Mr. TOWNER. Then it does apply to all naturalized citi- 
zens? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. If carried out far enough, 
or if other similar orders were issued for other branches of the 
service. We have foreign-born citizens in all branches of the 
United States Government and in all Government work. If they 
are good in one place they are good in another. They are taken 
into the Army on their first papers. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Suppose that such an order had 
been received by a Union commander at the time of the Civil 
War, would it not have obliged them to dispose of men like 
Siegel and Carl Schurz? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes; but at a time like this, 
when we are at peace with all the world 

Mr. BENNET. If that order was issued to the Cabinet of 
the United States to-day, what would happen to the Cabinet? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. That brings up a problem, 
The proportion of foreign-born members of the Cabinet is about 
the same as the proportion in the United States. As the gentle- 
man from Nebraska [Mr. Stoan] remarks, such an order would 
exclude from the membership of the House of Representatives 
quite a number of members—Celtic, Teutonic, and Scandinavian, 
and so forth. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington, Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
Chair hears none, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Under the leave just granted 
to me I shall a little later place in the Recorp the telegraphic 
and other correspondence concerning this matter, including my 
protest against the discharge of the men named. 

Mr. MOSS of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer 
an amendment by moving to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not think that my colleagues on this side 
of the House can accuse me of leaving them on many important 
measures that have come up for discussion. It is only when it 
is n question between conscience and party that I must decide 
according to my honest belief. And my honest belief, Mr. 
Chairman, is that although this bill may have imperfections it 
will be, if passed, one of the greatest measures on behalf of the 
American people that has ever been adopted by Congress. 
{Applause on the Democratic side.] 

I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that it is not a partisan ques- 
tion. Every political party in this country has declared for the 
upbuilding of a merchant marine. Are we going to be content 
to let it stand that way and simply repeat in the platform year 
after year that we are for a merchant marine, and then sit 
here like wooden men and do nothing to build it up? [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Chairman, those who have invested money in the shipping 
industry in this country have had ample warning that they must 
supply this great need of ocean transportation. They have had 
ample opportunity to do something if they could, and it has 
been either impossible for them to do it or they have been un- 
willing to do it. All over this country there is a crying demand 
for ocean transportation of the products of the mine, the farm, 
and the factory. 

I say that this measure will supply, to some extent, at least, 
this demand of the farmers of this country, the manufacturers 
of this country, and the laboring men of this country. They are 
entitled to be relieved of just such oppression as prevailed in 
rail shipments before the establishment of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. I say they are entitled to relief, 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from West Virginia 
yield to the gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr. MOSS of West Virginia. No; I have not the time, Why, 
they talk about the expense of this thing. Mr. Chairman, the 
people of this country are losing millions of dollars. Fifty mil- 
lions is nothing in comparison. Every single month in the year 
they are losing millions of dollars because they can not get their 
products transported abroad. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] 

Before this European war you could transport West Virginia 
coal to France for $5 a ton, and now shippers are charged $32 
a ton, and even at that rate they can not get the ships, and the 
coal is piled up mountain high at the different ports. [Ap- 
pluuse on the Democratic side.] 


The 


And yet, Mr. Chairman, I am asked, knowing that instance, 
knowing of numerous other instances of oppressive and almost 
prohibitive rates and of absolute lack of transportation facili- 
ties, to vote against a bill which I believe, even with its imper- 
fections, will be of vast benefit to the American people. I decline 
to do it. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Now, Mr. Chairman, we talk about preparedness for war. Al- 
most everybody nowadays is in favor of it, alfhough only a 
short time ago many prominent people were opposed to it. But 
now is the time to prepare for what is coming after the war; 
and, Mr. Chairman, when we contemplate the competition that 
will take place in foreign trade, in South America, all over the 
world, just as soon as this war ends; when we contemplate the 
fact that our Nation will be left in the lurch, as it has been 
left for years, simply because we have not enough ships to carry 
our products, I am unable to see why it is that Republicans on 
this side of the House should regard this as a partisan issue 
and should be opposed to the establishment of this service. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Chairman, if this bill did nothing else—even though the 
amount appropriated is inadequate to purchase or build suffi- 
cient ships—we shall have established a board to examine into 
the rates that are being charged by some of these existing ship 
lines, to regulate those rates, to see that one shipper is not given 
rebates, to see that all are treated alike; and I submit that 
even if there is not a single ship purchased this result of regu- 
lation and fair and impartial treatment would alone justify the 
passage of the bill. I am, as a general proposition, opposed to 
Government ownership when private capital is willing and able 
to supply a great public demand. But as such ownership under 
this bill can continue only for five years and, therefore, will 
not constitute a precedent; and as private interests have demon- 
strated during the last generation that they will not, or can not, 
supply this vital need, for one I shall not permit a mere theory 
to frighten me into voting against this measure of relief, even 
though I must regretfully differ from my colleagues on this side 
of the House. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from West 
Virginia has expired. 

Mr. ROWE. Mr. Chairman, I offered an amendment. 
Clerk has it at the desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Rowe]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 6, line 10, strike out all of section 7. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair directs the attention of the 
gentleman from New York to the fact that an amendment is 
pending to perfect the paragraph. 

Mr. MANN. Let us have a vote. \ 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair desires now to appeal to Mem- 
bers of the House to please keep-order. Within 15 minutes we 
shall have reached the point at which the reading is to proceed 
without interruption. 

Mr. MANN. We would like to get a vote on this section. 

The CHAIRMAN. There will probably be some confusion 
about amendments here, and the Chair desires that we should 
keep everything in regular order. The Chair appeals to the 
committee to keep order. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I understand the debate on this 
amendment is exhausted. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is an amendment pending, offered 
by the gentleman from Washington [Mr. JoHnson], to perfect 
the paragraph. ‘The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
makes the point that the debate is exhausted. The Chair sus- . 
tains the point of order. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Washington. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Rowe] offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 6, line 10, strike out all of section 7. 


Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment which 
is preferential. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
root] offers an amendment which is preferential. 
will report it. ‘ 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Lenroor: Page 6, line 13, after the word “or,” 
insert the word “permanently,” and after the word “ transfer,” insert 
the words “and may charter or lease to any such person any vessel 
transferred to it for a limited period by the President, but such lease 


or charter shall not be for a longer term than the period designated 
in such transfer,” 


The 


I have an amendment, Mr. 


The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. LEN- 
The Clerk 


Mr. LENROOT.. Mr. Chairman, this amendment merely per- 


fects the amendment which I proposed and which was accepted | 


to the previous: section authorizing the lease of these vessels. 
transferred for periods, limited to the time only designated. in 
the transfer, and: I trust. it will be accepted by the committee. 

Mr. Chairman, a word with reference to this bill generally. 
Up to this afternoon I was in great doubt as to how I would 
vote on this bill, because, as between a ship subsidy and the 
principle involved in this bill, I am for the principle of the bill. 
I have several important amendments that I expected to dis- 
cuss and many of them I have been assured would be accepted 
by the committee, but under existing circumstances, with no 
opportunity for discussion, they will undoubtedly be voted down. 
If these amendments: are rejected, I shall feel compelled. to vote 
against the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, the way this bill has been conducted justifies 
any Member upon this side of the House in voting against. it. 
If the Democratic side of the House needed any votes from 
Republicans, they would not have conducted this bill as it has 
been conducted. It is now 10 minutes of 4 o'clock; all debate 
will close in 10 minutes, There are 35 sections of this bill and 
we have reached the consideration of the seventh section. only. 
There will be no opportunity for consideration or discussion of 
the 28 sections remaining or the amendments to be proposed 
thereto. Nineteen sections of the bill which have not been 
eonsidered relate to regulation of carriers by water, a question 
that has never been discussed in either House of Congress, a 
question of the very greatest importance, but, under the rule 
which has been adopted by the Democratic majority and the 
procedure which has taken place yesterday and to-day, these 
19 sections referred to upon this new and important subject will 
never be discussed or considered in any way by the House. 
The Democratic majority not only closes. the debate at 4 o'clock 
to-day but the committee having control of this bill have de- 
liberately wasted the time of this House for the past two days 
so as to prevent consideration of the different sections of the 
bill upon their merits. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

I Lave never seen nor has any other Member of Congress ever 
seen the consideration of a bill conducted by any committee as 
this bill has been conducted, especially this afternoon. In all 
probability, Mr. Chairman, they will say that it is this side of 
the House that has consumed the time. T have done everything 
that I could to: expedite the consideration of this bill. 

I have called for the regular order and have personally re- 
quested the chairman of the committee to expedite the consider- 
ation of this. bill, as chairmen ordinarily expedite the consider- 
ation of any other bill. Only a little while ago the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Saunpers], a Democrat, and a member of 
the committee, after some time had been consumed upon this 
side in general debate, took the floor himself and indulged in 
general debate. I called for the regular order, Mr; Chairman, 
because I wanted to expedite the consideration of this bill and 
have some consideration of the very obvious. defects in it, but 
the gentleman, from Virginia. [Mr. Sauxbns] then made the 
pro formu amendment to move to strike out the last word, and 
then proceeded to discuss, not the amendment that was pending 
before the House but the general question. Was that attempt- 
ing to expedite the consideration of this bill upon the part of 
the Democratic side of this House? They have permitted a 
little less than two days for the consideration of this bill under 
the five-minute rule. Immediately following the conclusion of 
this bill the Porto. Rican bill will be considered, which has the 
unanimous report of the committee, and as to which there is 
no opposition from any quarter, but upon that bill they make 
no attempt to limit debate whatever. Following the Porto 
Rican bill, the District of Columbia appropriation bill will be 
taken up, and I undertake to say that there will be no effort 
to limit debate upon that bill, and at least a week will be con- 
sumed in debating minor details of the appropriation, and yet 
upon this bill, involving $50,000,000 of Government money and 
one of the most important questions that has ever been pre- 
sented to this House, they compel us to vote upon it after two 
days of consideration, and that consideration involving only 
7 sections of the bill out of 35 sections. I say, Mr. 
that the conduct of the majority members of this committee 
is inexcusable and indefensible in the premises. [Applause on 
the Republican side.] £ 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I am opposed 
to this ship-purchase bill because of its paternalistic features. 
I can speak also for the Maritime Exchange, the Bourse, and 
the Board of Trade of Philadelphia, all of which have passed 
resolutions opposing the principle of Government ownership of 
merchant vessels. The gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
Moss], who: preceded me, seems to think this bill ought to pass 
in order to obtain ships to carry coal abroad. I can not agree 
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with his point of view unless we are ready to embark broadly 
in the Government control of public utilities in competition 
with private enterprise. The people generally do not yet believe 
in ths Government ownership of railroads, nor would there be any 


difference in principle between taking this $50,000,000 of Federal’ 


money to buy or build a railroad to run into the coal fields of 
West Virginia and the taking of it to buy or build ships to carry 
coal across the ocean. 

F can see one possible advantage in owning and controlling 
the railroad in this, that if we took $50,000,000 of the people's 
money for the railroad there would be a chance that they might 
get their coal cheaper in the United States than they do to-day, 
whereas if we used the people's money to buy and build ships 
we would do it more for the advantage of the foreigner than: 
for the people of our own country. But that is not enough to 
justify this proposition of Government ownership. 


DRIVING TOWARD PATERNALISM. 


Mr. Chairman, it is to be regretted that the people themselves 
are not better posted on the tendency of this Congress to drive 
them into debt, taxes, and socialism. There is scant informa- 
tion for the toiling millions about the ease with which great 
measures fraught with serious consequences are forced through 
this House. In this instance you are appropriating $50,000,000) 
out of the Public Treasury under a rule which will require a 
vote upon the bill before it has been read for amendment. You 
are now about to come to a vote under your rule, when only 
G pages of the 27 pages of the bill have been read: With the 
money thus to be taken from the Treasury, you propose to buy 
or build ships in spite of the fact that American shipyards are 
working to the limit of capacity and that this vast sum of 
money must be used to buy foreign ships or have them. built 
in foreign countries at war prices and in direct competition 
with the labor and shipbuilding interests of the United States. 
This $50,000,000 which you propose to take from the Treasury, 
which is buoyed up now by direct taxes upon the people, is, in 
effect, a direct tax of 50 cents upon every man, woman, and 
child of the 100,000,000 people in the United States. If it were 
levied directly upon the voters of the country it would approxi- 
mate $3.50 per capita, but it is to be rushed through here 
regardless of the principle involved or of the burden it carries. 
It is going through in spite of the Demoeratic platform at 
Baltimore, which declared) for the development of a merchant 
marine— 


without imposing additional burdens upon the people and without 
bounties or subsides from the Public Treasury. 


DEMOCRATIC. DOCILITY. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the breaking of its platform pledges by 
the present Democratic administration is not news to the Con- 
gress or the country. It has become a: matter of habit. What 
is new and what would be news to most of the people of the 
country if they could get hold of the Coneresstonan RECORD 
once in a while, is the deadly drive toward Government 
ownership for which this administration has been more re- 
sponsible than any other. Since the falling of revenues, due 
to the low tariff bill now in effect, the administration has been 
more lavish in expenditure than any other in history, and this 
Congress has gone along with lamb-like obedience, in spite of 
the convictions and former professions of many of its Members 
against extravagance or the interference of the Federal over- 
seer in matters affecting the rights of States and individuals. 

COUNT ONE—#$2. 

First. You were compelled, in spite of your promise to relieve 
the people of their taxes, to impose a war tax—when there was 
no war—of $100,000,000, which was a tax of a dollar a head 
upon everybody. Then you renewed that $100,000,000 tax for 
another year, which was a direct tax of another dollar on 
everybody. That made a $2 tax against every man, woman, and 
child, or over $13 per capita for every voter, to save in part 
what you lost on the tariff. The war-tax items created many 
new offices the salaries for which are paid out of the common 


funds. 
COUNT 2—ALASKA, 30 CENTS. 


Second. You passed’ a $3,000,000 bill to buy old railroads and 
build new ones in Alaska. The amount provided for this pur- 
pose was equal, at the time the bill passed, to about $1,000 per 
head for every white person in Alaska. There may be more 
white persons up there now, and doubtless there are, but neither 
they nor the Government are extremely happy at the present time. 
The Government has run up against a strike, and harsh things 
are being said by the people most interested about Government- 
owned railroads in Alaska. It is a far cry to that country and 
the news of the Government's troubles is not extensively pub- 
lished in the United States, but enough is known to warrant the 


‘inference that the administration is already learning a valuable 
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lesson about Government ownership. It is finding out that 
while jobs may be provided for “deserving Democrats,” and 
while conciliation and mediation boards may be created at the 
expense of the Government, harmony of operation and success 
in negotiating labor troubles are not more easily adjusted by 
a paternalistic Government than they are by private enter- 
prise. While the railroads in the East are congested with 
freight and we could use a few more of them in various parts 
of the country to relieve the people of expensive charges, 
demurrage, and the like, you have provided that the Alaska 
experiment shall go on at the rate of 30 cents per capita for 
every man, woman, and child in the United States. 


COUNT 3—50 CENTS. 


Third. You have just passed through this House a flood- 
control bill granting upward of $50,000,000 for the reclamation 
of private lands, mostly along the valley of the lower Missis- 
sippi River. Several States will be directly benefited by this 
appropriation, and their population is comparatively small. 
You add on this account, however, an additional tax of 50 
cents per head upon every man, woman, and child of the 
Nation. 

COUNT 4—20 CENTS, 

Fourth. You have passed an Army bill, which, while it pro- 
poses in part to respond to the public demand for preparedness, 
carries an appropriation suddenly raised from $15,000,000 to 
$20,000,000 for a nitrate plant, which expert opinion advises us 
is not necessary, but which we are informed will set the Nation 
up in business at Muscle Shoals on the Tennessee River to 
furnish fertilizer for some of the States when the plant is not 
needed for the production of war materials. The expenditure 
of $20,000,000 in any one of our States will help the locality 
and must necessarily provide jobs for a fine assortment of 
experts, scientists, and others who understand the technicalities 
incident to the manufacture of nitrates and fertilizers, but you 
should not lose sight of the fact that you are imposing an 
additional tax of 20 cents upon every man, woman, and child 
in the country for the installation of this plant. 

COUNT 5—15 CENTS. 

Fifth. You rushed the farm-land bank bill through the House 
last week, which many thoughtful men believe will require of the 
farmer a larger expenditure for loans than his necessities will 
warrant. The bill proposed to take $9,000,000 from the Treas- 
ury to set up banks which must needs employ a large number 
of officers, agents, investigators, ete., with salaries ranging up 
to $10,000 per annum, but you added to the $9,000,000 by 
amendment a possible $6,000,000 more, making a total of 
$15,000,000 of public money, which is an additional tax of 15 
cents per head upon every man, woman, and child whether 
deriving advantage from the farm banks in the country or 
paying for a separate service in the cities, 

COUNT 6—75 CENTS. 

Sixth. The country-roads bill ought not to be overlooked. 
When it passed the House this bill was supposed to carry 
$25,000,000 for dirt roads, not city roads or highways already 
paid for by communities taxing themselves for the purpose, but 
country roads exclusively—iirt roads, so to speak. The Senate 
raised your modest appropriation of $25,000,000 to $75,000,000, 
and of course that $75,000,000 is as much the money of the 
people who live in the cities, who have taxed themselves heavily 
for their highways, as it is the money of the people in the 
country. But even so, the county-roads tax, which you are 
putting on everybody—man, woman, and child—is 75 cents a 
head, 

COUNT 7—11 CENTS. 

Seventh. The armor-plate proposition; let us not forget that. 
Existing companies offered to turn their books and business 
over to the Government. Of course that would mean a nice, 
new pay roll and a precarious business, but the administration 
says, “ No; let us have an armor-plate plant of our own. Uncle 
Sam is rich enough and taxation is easy.” The Navy bill pro- 
vides for an armor-plate plant at $11,000,000. That means more 
admirals, captains, lieutenants, inspectors, specialists, and so 
forth, but do not forget that the initial tax on our 100,000,000 
population for this plant is 11 cents apiece. Cost of mainte- 
nance, falling off in the demand for armor plate, and things 
like that may be considered later. 

COUNT S—90 CENTS. 

Eighth. I had almost forgotten the income tax. Some say 
this is intended only for the rich, but somehow or other the poor 
manage to feel it just the same, even if it consists in the lopping 
off of charity on the one hand, or the imposition of excess 
profits and charges on the other, or higher rentals. At any rate, 
the income tax is calculated at about $90,000,000 per annum, 


and we shall use but one year for purpose of illustration. 
That is a tax of 90 cents apiece on all of us. 
COUNT 9—10 CENTS. 
Ninth. The postal deficit is reported to be about $10,000,000 
per annum under this administration, and notwithstanding the 
strenuous efforts of the Postmaster General to economize we 


may lay a burden of 10 cents apiece on our population generally 
on this account. 
COUNT 10—45. CENTS, 


Tenth. The sugar “tax” ought not to be ignored. Demo- 
crats contend that the tariff is a tax, and for the sake of argu- 
ment we will not dispute it just now, in the matter of sugar. 
The Democrats took down the so-called Republican “tax” on 
sugar, but when their revenues fell short and they were obliged 
to resort to war taxes to save the Treasury from bankruptcy, 
they made haste to restore the duty upon sugar. It amounted 
to about $45,000,000 per annum. Add a direct tax of 45 cents to 
every man, woman, and child, in consequence. 

COUNT 11—31.50. 

Eleventh. It was announced this morning that the Ways and 
Means Committee, after consultation with the White House, had 
decided that new forms of taxation, not including gasoline, to 
the extent of $150,000,000, would be sufficient to make up the 
discrepancy in the Treasury, which the taxes heretofore re- 
ferred to have failed to meet. This fresh burden of $150,000.000 
is to be levied upon certain incomes, inheritances, and so forth, 
as well as upon munition makers, and, of course, will be charged 
back to the people in the end. That makes another $1.50 levy 
dead sure against every man, woman, and child. What do the 
people care, anyhow? 

COUNT 12—5 CENTS PLUS. 

Twelfth. I have not completed the list of taxes realized or 
possiLle, by any means, Every appropriation bill that has come 
up this session contains its “ rider” or its pet appropriation to 
create some new commission or board of inquiry, giving the 
Government and its bureaus more and more power over the in- 
dividual at the taxpayers’ expense, It is estimated that the 
commissions, boards, and bureaus which have been created 
during this administration will require an expenditure of at 
least $5,000,000 next year, but the mere expenditure is not all. 
It is the fastening of bureaus, with their myriads of officehold- 
ers, upon the backs of the people that occasions concern. My 
colleague from Iowa [Mr. Goop], a member of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, in a carefully prepared address, delivered a 
few days ago while the rural credits bill was under considera- 
tion, declared that this administration, which is supposed to 
be worrying itself to death about the war in Europe and the 
affront to American dignity in Mexico, had succeeded, in its 
first three years, in creating 30,000 new places for Government 
employees, while it was spending on salaries upward of $36,- 
000,000 every year more than was ever appropriated for the 
same purpose by any Republican administration. No wonder 
the Democratic Party is not in argumentative mood on the sub- 
ject of taxes. No wonder it is closing its eye to Government 
ownership and control. No wonder the Army and Navy are 
not filling up with recruits to fight the country’s battles at $15 
per month. No wonder the 30,000 new Federal employees are 
not enlisting for the service. The Government pay roll is far 
too attractive and the prospect of its continuance is too allur- 
ing for the faithful. They can be counted on to “stand by the 
President.” 

THE SUMMARY. 

If you want to pass this ship-purchase bill on the record you 
have made, go ahead and do it. Some day, perhaps, the people 
back home will be wise to what it all means. As I figure it 
out roughly, your platform promise to relieve the people of their 
alleged, but imperceptible tariff burdens, has resulted in direct 
or prospective taxation exceeding $750,000,000, which is more 
than $7.50 for every man, woman, and child. If that 8750. 
000,000 were put over on the voters exclusively, it would 
am nt to approximately $50 apiece. With a record like that. 
and with more paternalistic propositions on the way, what will 
be the issue back home? Make it peace, preparedness, or 
pumpkins, just so long as the people can be made to forget 
about extravagance and taxes. [Applause on the Republican 
side.] 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
debate on this amendment is exhausted. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I move to strike out the 
last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina 
moves to strike out the last word. 

Mr. MANN. You can do that, and let us vote on it, if you 
want to, instead. of considering the bill, 
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Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I am not 
going to ask the gentleman from Illinois what to do about this 
bill, because the truth is 

Mr. MANN. This is cutting off the opportunity to amend 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina, The truth is you have not 
kept yourself well informed. You deserted the House yesterday 
and left the conduct of the filibuster in charge of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] and the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. HUMPHREY]; and, great heavens! the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania talked until he has lost his voice! [Laugh- 
ter.] You left it in charge of the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
and the gentleman from Washington [Mr. HUMPHREY] and 
what happened? 

Mr. MANN rose. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I refuse to yield. If the 
gentleman could enlighten the situation, I would yield; but, as 
I tell him, he was absent and does not know what happened 
yesterday. 

Mr. MANN. I will soon wind you up. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I have wound you up; that 
is the trouble. 

Mr. MANN. I will wind you up 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Oh, I am not afraid of the 
gentleman’s threat. 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee will please be in order. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. The gentleman from IIIi- 
nois [Mr. MADDEN] talked here to-day about gag rule, but what 
happened in the Sixtieth Congress? When they brought in the 
ocean-pay bill—your idea of a merchant-marine bill—you were 
the first man to complain of the Republican rule which did not 
allow a single Member of this House to offer an amendment. 
You and every other Member were gagged then by a rule brought 
in by the Republican Committee on Rules 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a point of order. The 
gentleman has no right to address a Member in the second 
person. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Oh, I do not blame you 
for objecting, my friend 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. What happened yesterday? 
You come into this House now and complain that you did not 
have an opportunity to offer amendments, but it was because 
you were not here. 

Mr. GOOD. If the gentleman can not observe the rules of 
the House, he ought to sit down. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Will the gentleman sit 
dewn! In order to conform to the rule I will say that the gen- 
tleman from Illinois was not here, and therefore I shall tell 
him what happened. Yesterday, between 12 o'clock and 6 
o'clock, the gentleman from New York [Mr. BENNET] occupied 
the floor 98 minutes. 

Mr. MANN. I make the point of order that the gentleman 
is not talking to his amendment or 3 the bill. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I am talk- 
ing to the bill and am replying to the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina will 
proceed in order. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, it comes with very ill 
grace from the gentleman from IIlinois 

Mr. MANN. Oh, I do not ask the gentleman for grace—— 

Mr. ALEXANDER. It comes with very ill grace from the 
gentleman ‘from Illinois, who has occupied the time of the 
House, to talk to this side of the House about filibustering. 

Mr. MANN. You are carrying on a filibuster now. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. May I say that this amend- 
ment is not the nineteenth amendment, because 19 amendments 
were offered yesterday afternoon, 13 being offered by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Benner]. If they offered 19 amend- 
ments in one day to five pages you can calculate how long it 
would take the House to consider even the amendments of the 
gentleman from New York if the time was unlimited. The 
total time 5355 up to 3 O' clocx 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order, and 
I ask that the Chair enforce the rule. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is well taken, and the 
gentleman from South Carolina will proceed in order. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, can not a Member of the 
3 to discuss things incidental to his amendment? 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, the gentle- 
man from Illinois has charged me along with all other gentle- 
men on this side of the House with filibustering, and in answer- 
ing that charge I think I have the right to say that to-day from 
11 o'clock up to 3 o’clock the Democratic side consumed only 
1 hour and 80 minutes. I think I should haye a right to say 
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SIRE OS FOOSE ALES TAA NOE ARIES, BNE time, but 
one gentleman, the gentleman from New York [Mr. Benner], 
consumed 1 hour and 43 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from South 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw 
the pro forma amendment, and I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. MANN. I object [laughter] until we get a vote on this 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes had it. 

Mr. MANN. I demand tellers. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that all time has expired. 

The CHAIRMAN. Four o'clock having arrived, all time has 
epirot and the Clerk will proceed with the reađing of the 

ill. 


Mr. MANN. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MANN. Under the terms of the rule, is it in order 
for any Member while the Clerk is reading the balance of the 
bill to send to the Clerk's desk and leave with him amendments 
to that portion of the bill which had not been read before 4 
o'clock, in order to have the amendment pending? 

The CHAIRMAN. It is in order; and amendments will be 
numbered at the Clerk's desk and will be voted upon in their 
order. That does not mean in the order in which they are 
presented. The Chair will construe the rule to mean that they 
will be voted upon in the order in which they would apply in 
the bill. 

Mr. MANN. I think the Chair had better look that over, be- 
fore he finally rules, as a matter of convenience. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair stated that he did not think 
they should be numbered in the order in which they are sent 
up but in the order in which they would apply to the bill. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman who sends his amendment up 
can not number it? 

The CHAIRMAN. No; the Clerk will do it. The Chair de- 
sires to state that already there has been sent te the Clerk’s 
desk a number of amendments applicable to the sections of the 
bill that have been already read. Of course, those amendments 
will not be in order and will thus be laid aside. Gentlemen in 
sending amendments to the desk will confine them to that part 
of the bill which was not read prior to 4 o'elock. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It being contrary te the rules 
for Members to advance to the desk, how will they get them 
there? 

The CHAIRMAN. By a page. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask whether 
the amendments that were pending when 4 o'clock arrived will 
be considered as now pending? 

The CHAIRMAN. They will. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, at what point will the question 
of the germaneness of an amendment be determined? 

The CHAIRMAN. As they are reported at the desk. 

The Clerk then began with section 8, and completed the 
reading of the bill. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
from Virginia rise? 

Mr. SAUNDERS. The amendment to be voted on will be 
the amendment pending when the hour of 4 o'clock arrived 
and then the amendments that are sent to the desk in their 
parliamentary order? 

The CHAIRMAN. That is correct. The first is the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Mann) there were 114 ayes and 181 noes. 

Mr. MANN. I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair appointed as tellers the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] and the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. ALEXANDER]. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported that 
there were 156 ayes and 185 noes. 

— the amendment was rejected. 


The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question now is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York {Mr. Rowe]. 
The question was being taken when Mr. Mann demanded 
tellers. 
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Tellers were ordered, and the Chair appointed as tellers the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Rowe] and the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. ALEXANDER]. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported that 
there were 152 ayes and 181 noes. 

So the amendment was lost. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Clerk will report the next amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BENNET : Page 6, line 15, after the word 
„the, insert the words control of.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The question was being taken when Mr. ALEXANDER demanded 
tellers, 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair appointed as tellers the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Benner] and the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. ALESANDER]. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
126, noes 169. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Benner: Page 6, line 18, strike out the 
words “or private.” 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Maxx) there were—ayes 97, noes 129. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Rowe: Page 6, strike out all of section 8, 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment 5 Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania: Page 6, line 20, 
after the word “ ve “ insert a comma and the following words: 
“not of foreign origin.“ 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced the noes 
appeared to have it. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers on this amend- 
ment. 

Tellers were ordered. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers (Mr. Moore of 
Pennsylvania and Mr, ALEXANDER) reported—ayes 115, noes 156. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BENNET: Page 6, line 23, after the word 
“thereto,” insert the words “so long as it remains the property of 
a citizen of the United States.” 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered b 3 J f Wash 
22. ay 

ph, as follows: an 
ter admitted to aed Ti registry 
under the act of August 18, 1914, or under this act, and vessels owned, 
chartered, or leased by any corporation in which the, United States is 
a stockholder (except the Panama Railroad Co.) y not engage in 
the coastwise trade of the United ted States, — chet su 
engage in trade with Alaska. 0 


The eee was rejected. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment offered by Mr. Lenroor: Page 
“ by,” insert the words Me the United tates or.” 
The amendment was rejected. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment offered by Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington: Page 7, line 5, 


after the word “States,” insert the words “and shall not be used 
Ter. ge ba sem or merchandise from a in the United States 
to a fo from 


rt in contiguous 83 to es 
foreign ——— o ary port or place in th 


T, line 2, after the word 


United States by railroad o 
otherwise : Provided, That this provision ‘shall not apply i. the Great 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Mann) there were—ayes 100, noes 146. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Kaun: Page 7, line 5, after the word 
* e strike out the remainder of line 5 and all of lines 6, 7, 8, 
an 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Kaun) there were—ayes 90, noes 145. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. GRAHAM : Page 7 line 5, after the word “ States,” |, 
“4 1 of Ines oo 


strike out the remainder of line 5 and all 
Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Chairman—— 
The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Ferris). For what purpose does the 
gentleman rise? 
Mr. GRAHAM. I rise to make a parliamentary inquiry, 
The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will stato it, 


„7, 8, and 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Chairman, I do not see how anyone can 
understand, and I would like to be informed, what they are 
voting upon, because this amendment is not read, and I do 
not see anyone scarcely with the bill before them, and they 
can not understand what they are voting on. [Cries of “ Regu- 
lar order!”] One man has a newspaper and another man has 
something else. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the language proposed 
to be stricken out be read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent—— 

Mr. MANN. I did not ask unanimous consent; it is a matter 
of right. We have a right to have it read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair was under the impression the 
amendment has been once read. 

Mr. MANN. It has not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the language pro- 
posed to be stricken out. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 7, line 5, after the word “ State,” strike out the words “ ex- 
cept that’ such vessels may engage in trade with Alaska, Hawaii, or 
Porto Rico, whether or not en route to or from a foreign port, if the 
board finds such trade is not being adequately served by a regular line 
or lines of vessels.” 

= CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
men 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by, Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington: Page 7, line 
G, after the word“ with,” strike out the word Alaska.“ 

ahe CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
men 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next amendment. 

The ae read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BENNET : 
word “ Aawall, strike ait the words “ 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Bennet: Page 7, strike out line 9. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Lenroor: Page T, at the end of line 9, add 


the ede 
That the board mag: permit, by general tions or 
otherwise, such vessels to enga the pido aay trade of the United 
States as incidental to the foreign trade in which they may be engaged, 
but only to such extent as the board shall find necessary to enable 
such vessels to successfully carry on foreign commerce.” 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment graces by Mr. GREENEN of Massachusetts: Page 7, line 9, 
after the word ” insert: 

“And ee farther, That if the service of such regular line or limes 
subseque becomes adequate in the judgment of the board such 
Piotr Saat S Beacon shall thereupon cease to engage in such trade.” 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Kunr: Insert, page 7, line 9, after the 
word “ vessels” 

“And except that such beg when en route to or from a foreign 
port or se Bed from a port of of Alaska, Somat or Porto Rico as herein- 


after may, 8 of the shipping board. 

touch a re than Bey fe gen on Plan of the 8 States an 
passengers between 

ion of ‘the the board . 0 asin shall not interfere 


may be permitted to such 
ports when in the opin 
with an adequately supplied coastwise servi 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Bennet: Page 7, strike out lines 10 to 
12, inclusive. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have the lines 
read which are proposed to be stricken out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks to 
have the lines read. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 7, lines 10 to 12, inclusive: Every vessel e or leased 
from the board shall, unless otherwise authorized b board, be 
operated only upon such registry or enrollment and conse. 


The amendment was rejected. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Humpirex of Washington: Page 7, 
line 17, after the word therein,“ insert: 

“That said vessels shall take as cadets or apprentices one American- 
born boy under 21 years for each 1,000 tons gross register and one 
for each majority fraction thereof, who shall be educated in the duties 
of seamanship, rank as pet officers, and receive such pay for their 
services as may be reasonable.” 


The amendment was rejected. 


8 7. W S and 7, after the 
orto 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Lenroor: Page 7, line 26, after the 
word “ board,” insert “and of the President, 

The amendment was rejected, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BENNET: Page 8, line 8, strike out “ mis- 
demeanor” aud insert “ crime.” 5 

The amendment was rejected. 

"he Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Rowe: Page 6, line 20, strike out all of 
section 9, 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Bennet: Page 8, line 9, after the word 
President,“ insert “in time of war or national emergency, the exist- 
ence of which is declared by his proclamation.” 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Lexroor: Amend page 8, line 16, by inserting 
after the word “ vessel” the following: “and any vessel under the 
control of said board belonging to the United States or any corpora- 
tion created under the provisions of this act,” 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Lenroor: Amend page 8, line 19, after the word 
“value,” insert “ based upon normal conditions.” 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Lenroot: Amend page 8, line 21, after the word 
“ value,” insert “based upon normal conditions.” 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Lexroor: Amend, page S. line 22, by striking out 
the word the“ and inserting the word “ such.” 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, this is a vaudeville performance 
that the Chair is having. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentlemen voted in the negative be- 
fore the Chair had opportunity to put the question in the nega- 
tive. The Chair will put the question over again. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. BENNET: hy ig 8, strike out lines 17 to 24, in- 
clusive, and lines 1 and 2 on page 9. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Rowe: Page 8, line 9, strike ont all of 
section 10. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

} Bia by Mr. Lexnoor: Page 9, at the end of line 2. insert the 
owing : 

010 Every sale, lease, and charter of vessels from said board or from 

any corporation created under the 1 of this act shall be ex- 

pressly subject to the provisions of this section, and such condition 

shall be included as an express provision of every bill of sale, lease, and 

charter made under the provisions of this act.” 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Moone of 1 Page 9, lines 
5 and 6, after che word “ Columbia,“ on line 5, strike out the words 
“one or more corporations“ and insert the words “ one corporation ” ; 
and, on line 12, after the word of,“ strike out the word “any,” 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I do not question the result, but 
I will ask the Chair to state the question so that we can hear 
it. Nobody can hear except those sitting in the front row. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair stated that the question was on 
the pending amendment. 

Mr. MANN. I have no doubt the Chair stated the question, but 
we could not hear it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment was rejected. The Clerk 
will report the next pending amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. LENROOT : Page 9, line 17, after the word 
therein“ insert: “Provided, That said board shall not establish and 
operate any steamship line where a sufficient service has been established 
by American companies operating ships under American registry.” 


The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Loup: Page 9, line 3, strike out section 11 
entire and insert In lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 11. (a) Loans at 3 per cent may be made at the discretion 
of the board for the building or purchase of ships of domestic construc- 
tion for American registry, suitable for naval or Army auxiliaries, to 
be used in foreign commerce, to the amount of 75 per cent or less of 


cost or appraised original value of such ships, less 5 

num for deterioration, the Government to be secured 

the full value of the ships by a satisfacto 

to the Government. . shall be held by the Gov- 
8 


r cent per an- 
y the owner to 
insurance policy payable 


ernment against such ships. ps acquired by aid of such loans 
shall be subject to requisition by the Government in time of need. 
“(b) A construction option of 25 per cent shall be paid by the Gov- 
ernment on ships constructed in the United States for American regis- 
try for use in foreign commerce according to plans suitable for auxlli- 
aries for naval or Army use upon condition that such shi shall be 
taken over by the Government in time of need, in the d tion of 
the board, 88 to be made at the rate of 75 per cent of cost of 
such ships less 5 per ceut per annum for deterioration, and the further 
condition that suc snip shall not be transferred from American regis- 
try. This section shall become o 
European war, or at such future 
expedient. 
an 


rative at the close of the present 
me as the 3 Board may deem 
As paragraphs (a) and (b) conflict, if applied to the same 
ship, shipowner may avail himself of one clause but not of the 
other; that is, he may get obtain both benefits as provided by para- 
ot eed and (b) for the same ship, but may secure either, at his 
0 8 


The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. LENROOT: Page 9, line 25, strike out the word 
$ rd,” and insert the words “ United States.” 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Buxxzr: Page 9, lines 18 and 19 after 
the word “from” on line 18, strike out “the conclusion of the present 
eh arg war,” and insert in lieu thereof the words “the passage of 

c 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania: Page 9, line 8, 
after the words “capital stock,” insert the words “or purchasing 
power. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania: Page 9, lines 8 
and 9, after the word States,“ on line 8, strike out the words the 
total capital stock thereof shall not exceed 850,000,000.“ 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr, MOORE of Pennsylvania: Page 9, lines 15, 
and 16, after the word “sell,” on line 15, strike out the words “ any 
or all of the,” 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania: Page 9, lines 18 
and 19, after the word “ the,” on line 18, strike out the words con- 
clusion of the European war” and insert the words “ date of this act.” 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Moors of Pennsylvania: Page 9, lines 22 
and 23, after the word “ dissolved,” on line 22, strike out the period 
and the words The date of the conclusion of the war shall de- 
gaes by proclamation of” and insert the words “upon proclama- 

on by.“ 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment 3 Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania: Page 9, line 25, 
after the word “board,” strike out the period and the words “the 
board may sell, lease, or charter” and insert the following: “and the 
ey shall, within one year after the President's proclamation of dis- 
solution.” 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Maxx: Page 9, line 28, after the word 
353 rd,” strike out “ may sell, lease, or charter such vessels as provided 
in section 7 aud“; and strike out, on page 10, line 2, the words other 
than vessels.” 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Bennet: Pages 9 and 10, strike out all of 
the section after line 17 on page 9. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered 1 Mr. Buxxxr: Pages 9 and 10, strike out all of 
pe section after line 17 on page 9 and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
owing: 

“At tbe expiration of fiye years from the passage of this act the 
participation in any such corporation on the part of the United States 
shall cease. If the board on the one hand and the minority stock- 
holders on the other can agree as to the disposition of the property, 
the board is authorized, with the Sopera! of the President, to enter into 
such agreement on the part of the United States. If the board and the 
minority stockholders can not agree, then the 2 shal, be vulued 
after the manner provided in section 10. ther e board or the 
minority stockholders shall have the right to purchase at the yalue 
as so determined, but the board shall have the first right of purchase,” 


The amendment was rejected. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Rowe: Page 9, line 3, strike out all of 
section 11. 


The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Rowe]. 


1916. 
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The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Mann) there were—ayes 74, noes 116. 

Mr. MANN, I ask for tellers, Mr. Chairman. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chairman appointed Mr. RowrE 
and Mr. ALEXANDER. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
116, noes 149, 

Accordingly the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. There are certain amendments to the text 
of this section which by inadvertence were overlooked, which 
should have been submitted before the motion to strike out the 
section. 

Mr. MANN. I think that that was a very natural mistake. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the first of these 
amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Mann: Page ne. 1 
“ Treasury,” strike out to its 3 
following: “as miscellaneous 

The amendment was ene 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Moors of Pennsylvania : Page 
after the word “ proceeds,” strike out the word “ thereo: 
the words “of such sales. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment b „Mr. MooRE of baw Aenea Page 10, line 1, after 
the word „shall,“ strike out the words disposed of” and insert the 
word “ sell,” 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania: 2 10 line — 
after the word “ Treasury,” strike out the words to its and 
insert the words “of the United States.“ 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered * Mr. Moorn of Pennsylvania: Page 10, line 9, 
after the word * ten," Insert the following: 

“The board shall cease to exist at the expiration o of one 


the President's proclamation of dissolution, and 1 5 
transferred to 


business 
incitent to its existence shall be na PALTOR of the 
Treasury.” 


The question was taken ; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Moore of Pennsylvania) there were 55 ayes and 93 noes. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. Lennoor: Page 10, at the end of section 11, in- 
wets ae sore ie 
vided, That if at the expiration of five 
don. of the present European war any co 
provisions this section shall be engaged 
maintaining lar communication between 
both coasts, o 
America, and if the board shall find that th 
poration created under the provisions of this 
adequate lines of communication * bowed United States and South 
America as aforesaid, then and in that i corporation created 
under the provisions ‘of this act maintaining. su tines shall continue 
until such time as the board shall determine such corporation is no 
longer necessary for such purpose.” 


The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. A double amendment has been offered to 
strike out section 11. That has already been once voted upon. 

Mr. BENNET, Mr. Chairman, I ask to withdraw that amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
withdrawn, 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Ameadment by Mr. WaLtsH: Amend line 20 after the word “law” 


by inserting: 
“Provided, That nothing in te act shall apply to whaling or fis! 
vessels or ships enga in the transportation of the products o: 


whaling or fishing voyages.” 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Wars) there were 53 ayes and 90 noes, 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered Pat iro Loup: Page 10, line 13, strike out the 

entire section 13 and inse 
“That said 1 shail report to Conaress at its next NE and 

each su ing session such changes as it deems advisable in our 
navigation or Shi ing laws to remove any of tue disadvanta: 
American ships which may Be found to exist in competition with the 
ships of other 8 — It shall further be the duty of the board, 
if at the close of the present European War or at such time as the 
shipping business has returned to normal conditions it shall be found 
ne essary to provide a subsidy to equalize conditions in operation. 
owing to lower wages paid to seamen on foreign ships and other 
causes. to make recommendation to Congress as to the necessity of such 
subsidy and the extent and method by which, in their judgment, it 
shoma be applied. 
. "Ft shall, on or before the Ist day of December in each year, make a 
report to the Congress, which shall include its recommendations and 


„after the word 
nsert in lieu thereof the 


10, line 3, 
and insert 


ear after 


from the conclu- 
ic on created under the 
ration of vessels 


Without objection, the amendment will be 


the results of its investigations, 
statement of all expenditures and receipts under this act, and of the 


a summary of its transactions, and a 


operations of any corporation in which the United States is a 
2 and the names and compensation of all persons employed by 


arte amendment was rejected. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. LENROOT : Page 10, at the end of section 
12, insert the following: 
“All persons thus enrolled in the said reserve shall be entitled to re- 


rates to be fixed by the Secr: 
ance of $5 per month for enlist 
and $15 per month for officers.” 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Rowe: 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

8 offered by Mr. Maxx: Page 11, line 16, after the word 
“board.” insert “or by such corporation at annual compensation.” 

The ‘amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as oma: 

Amendment by Mr. Page 11, line 18, after the word 

“eleven” insert “no e: Smg — be made nor liability incurred 
exceeding a total of 42550806 and.’ 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Mr. Chairman, may I ask who that amend- 
ment was offered by? 

The CHAIRMAN. By the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
Mr. GRAHAM. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. May I have unanimous consent to say a 
word? 

Mr. MANN. I do not object if you can do it under the rule. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. We can do it by unanimous consent. All 
I want to say is that the committee accepts that amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Mann: Page 11, 
where it first strike out 2 
thereof the word “ section.” 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Bennet: P. 
“board,” strike out the last of line 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Mann: Page 12, strike out lines 7 to 12, 
inclusive, reading as follows: 

“The proceeds of such bonds and the net proceeds of all sales, 
charters, and leases of vessels “A of sales of stock made by the board 
and all other moneys received it 5 — any sour be covered 
into the ee to the credit of the board, and are hereb 2 
manently spprop Te for the purpose of carrying out the provis ns 
of sections 5 and 11.’ 

The 3 was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Goon: Page 12, at end of section 14, add: 
“Said board shall at no time make any expenditures or incur any 
lability on the part of the United States. in excess of the unexpended 
balance of any sum or sums appropriated for its use,” 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Row: Page 11, line 17, strike out all of 
section 14. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


of the Navy, not to exceed an allow- 
men, $10 per month for petty officers, 


Strike out all of section 12. 


8, after the word “ of,” 
5 whan and insert in Heu 


12, line 11, ater the word 
and all of line 12. 


Amendment offered by Mr. tat ral Page H — 15, after the 2 
“fourth,” strike out balance of line ib, 16, and first two 
words in line 17, and insert in Neu herent th the ane Is to.” 


The amendment was rejected. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington: Page 13, line 
22, insert as a se megs section: 

i That all go „ and . resent a a foreign ee done 
in contiguous 3 a forel, line, d or pra 
any of the things or 1 — etices pron bited in cod in thie section, 
n 


Il not be per 
mitted to enter the * being seized and for- 
feited to the United States: this provision shall not 
apply to the Great Lakes.” 

The amendment was rejected, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Humpnrey of Washington: Page 18, line 
22,-insert as a new paragraph: 

„ That any oo not of the United States which is owned, operated, 
or controlled by any person or ees = have been adjudged by a 
court of the United States to be a party 3 to any combina Hon 
or conspiracy in restraint of trađe with fore gn nations such as is pro- 
hibited by the act of — By 1890, entitled “An act to protect trade and 


commerce against unlawful restraints and monopolies,’ and which vessel 
is being used to carry out the unlawfu! purposes and objects of such 


combination or conspiracy, is hereby prohibited from entering at or 
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clearing from any port of the United States under penalty of $25,000 
for each and every violation of the provisions of this section, and no 
vessel shall be granted clearance papers pending the determination of 
the question of the liability to the payment of such fine and in the 
event such fine is imposed while it remains unpaid, nor shall such fine 
be remitted or refunded: Provided, That clearance may be ted prior 
to the determination of such questions upon the deposit of a sum suf- 
cient to cover such fine and costs, such sum to be named by the Secre- 
tary of Commerce and Labor. 

“That the Postmaster General is hereby authorized and directed to 
cancel any contract for carrying the ocean mails pursuant to the act of 
March 3, 1891, entitled ‘An act to provide for ocean mail service be- 
tween the United States and foreign ports, and to promote commerce,’ 
on satisfactory evidence to him that any vessel performing such a sery- 
ice is, at the time of performing such service, owned, operated, or con- 
trolled) by any person or persons who have been adjudged by a court of 
the United States to be a party or parties to any combination or con- 
spiracy in restraint of trade with foreign nations such as is prohibited 
by the act of pes 2. 1890, entitled ‘An act to protect trade and com- 
merce against unlawful restraints and monopolies.’ 

“That the word * nm’ or sons wherever used in this act 
shall be deemed to include corporations and associations existing under 
or authorized by the laws of either the United States or the laws of any 
ot che Territories, the laws of any State, or the laws of any foreign 
country.” 


The amendment was rejected. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Maxx: P. 14, line 8, after the word 
“copy,” Strike out the words “or if oral, a true and complete memo- 
randum,” 


The amendment was rejected. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BENNET: Page 14, line 5, after the word 
“act,” insert “or common carrier engaged in commerce between any 
foroan country and any foreign territory contiguous to tbe United 

ates,” 


The amendment was rejected. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Mann: Page 15, strike out lines 7 to 12, 
inclusive. 


The amendment was rejected. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Maxx: Page 15, strike out lines 13 to 23, 
inclusive, reading as follows: 
2 e l ee modification, or cancellation lawful under this 
section shall be excepted from the provisions of the act approved July 
2, 1890, entitled ‘An act to 3 trade and commerce against un- 
lawful restraints and monopolies,” and amendments and acts supple- 
mentary thereto, and the provisions of sections 73 to 77, both inclusive, 
of the act approved August 27, 1894, entitled ‘An act to reduce taxation. 
to provide revenue for the Government, and for other purposes,’ and 
amendments and acts supplementary thereto.” 


The amendment was rejected. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BennetT: Page 15, after line 2, add: “The 
board may direct any common carrier by water in foreign commerce to 
make with any person in the United States as favorable agreements or 
contracts as it has offered under like circumstances and conditions to 
persons residing or doing business in Zoron contiguous territory. It 
may direct any collector of customs to refuse clearance to any vessel 
for noncompliance with any such order.” 


The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Bennet: Page 15, lines 9 and 10, strike 
out “before approval or.” 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BENNET : Page 15, after line 12, insert “but 
nothing herein contained shall permit the board to approve any agree- 
ment or contract contrary to the provisions of section 1 of the act of 
August 1, 1882, known as the passenger act, as amended.” 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Bennet: Page 13, insert as a new section 
after section 15: 

“Src. 15a. No ship not belonging to or operated by or as a part of a 
regular line shall be permitted clearance from any port of the United 
States if the collector at such port shall be satisfied after due examina- 
tion that such ship is taking freight from such port or has brought 
freight to such port at less than the prevailing freight rates.“ 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Benner: Page 15, after line 12, insert: 
“ But nothing herein contained shall permit the board to approve any 
agreement or contract contrary to the immigration law approved Feb- 
ruary 20, 1907, or acts amendatory thereto.” 


The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BENNET: Page 15, after line 12, insert: 
“ But nothing herein contained shall permit the board to approve any 
agreement or contract contrary to the Chinese exclusion laws.” f 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Benner: Page 15, after line 12, insert: 
“ But nothing herein contained shall permit the board to approve any 
agreement or contract contrary to the provisions of any tariff act in 
force at the time when such approval is sought.” 


The amendment was rejected. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Bexxet: Page 15, after line 12, insert: 
“But nothing herein contained shall permit the board to approve any 
agreement or contract contrary to the provisions of the laws prohibiting 
the importation of absinthe into this country.” 


The amendment was rejected, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BENNET: Page 15, at the bottom of the 
page, insert: “Any vessel known as a ‘tramp,’ by which is meant a 
vessel not operated regularly over penning ascertained routes, but 
going from one port to another in search of freight or under a charter 
or a particular voyage which offers or accepts freight rates lower than 
those permitted by agreements God so da by the board, shall be refused 


clearance from any port by the collector thereof, who shall after exami- 
nation find that such lower rates are offered or accepted as aforesaid.” 


The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Bennet: Page 15, after line 12, insert, 
“But nothing herein contained shall permit the board to approve any 
agreement or contract contrary to the national quarantine laws or the 
health laws of any State or municipality.” 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Bennet: Page 15, after line 12, insert, 
“But nothing herein contained shall permit the board to approve any 
agreement or contract contrary to the laws permitting the prohibition 
of the importation of impure seed.” 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Benner: Page 15, after line 12, insert, 
But nothing herein contained shall permit the board to approve any 
a yaya or contract 9 to the laws permitting the partment 
of Agriculture to prevent the importation of certain domestic and wild 
animals.” 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered a Mr. Bexxet: Page 15, line 26, after the word 
“action,” insert, “ Nothing in this section shall be construed to refer 
to tug or tow boats or ferryboats running on regular routes.” 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Bennet: Page 13, after line 22, insert, Fifth. 
But nothing In this act contained shall prevent any common car- 
rier by water in foreign commerce from making contracts or agreements 
with shippers in the United States which shall be as advantageous as 
contracts or agreements made with or offered to shippers residing or 
doing business in foreign contiguous territory.“ 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Rowm: Page 13, strike out lines 23, 24, 
and 25, and insert in liea thereof the fol owing: 

“Any carrier who violates any provision of the first, second, or third 
subdivisions of this section shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, punish- 
able by a fine of not more than $10,000 for each offense. Any carrier 
who violates any provision of the fourth subdivision of this section 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, punishable by a fine of not more than 
$5,000 fer cach offense.” 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Bennet: Page 16, lines 1 and 2, strike out “ or 
other person subject to this act.” 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. BENNETS Page 16, lines 13, 14, and 15, strike 
out all after the word “ carrier ” in line 13. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Bennet: Page 16, after line 21, insert: “A vio- 
lation of any of the provisions of this section shall be punished by_im- 

risonment for not exceeding five years or by a fine not exceefling 

10,000, or by both fine and imprisonment, in the discretion of the 
court.” 


The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. BeNNetT: Page 16, line 25, after the word ex- 
porters,” strike ont “of” and insert “from or importers to.” 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BENNET: Page 16, line 21, after the word 
“act,” insert: Nothing in this section ll be construed to refer to 
tug or tow boats or ferryboats running on regular routes.” 

The amendment was rejected. 

T'he Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. EDMONDS : Page 16, strike out first sub- 
Civision of section 17, being all of tines 5, C, 7, 8, 9, and 10. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. MANN: Page 16, line 13, after the word 
“ carrier,” strike out by means of false billing, false classification, 
false weighing, false report of weight, or by any other unjust or unfair 
device or means.” 


The amendment was rejected. 


1916. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Bennet: Page 17, after line 15, Insert: 22 1 A 
vessel disobeying any order made pursuant to the provisions of 
section shall be refu: clearance from any or all ports of the United 
States fer such periods as the board shall direct.” 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Benxet: Page 17, line 15, after the word 
practice,“ insert Nothing in this section shall be construed to refer 
to tug or towboats or ferry ts running on regular routes.” 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Benxer: Page 18, after line 23, insert“ But this 
section shall not apply to ferryboats running on regular routes, nor to 
tugboats, nor to vessels of less than 100 tons burden.” 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. BEXNET: Page 20, lines 20 to 24, inclusive, strike 
out the sentence commencing on line 20. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Bexxet: Page 20, lines 4 and 5, strike 
ort “or to any officer or agent of the Government of the United 

ates.” 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BENNET: Page 20, line 9, strike ont “or 
suspected of.” 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BENNET: Page 20, lines 14 and 19, strike 
from each line “ or other person subject to this act.” 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Bennet: Page 20, line 18, insert before 
the word business the words transportation or shipping.“ 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BENNET: Page 20, line 12, after the word 
“ carriers,” insert Nothing in this section shall be construed to refer 
to tug or towboats or ferryboats running on regular routes.” 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Bennet: Page 21, line 9, after the word 
“ imprisonment,” insert Nothing in this section shall be construed to 
refer to tugboats or ferryboats running on regular routes.” 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Bennet: Page 21, line 16, strike out 
the word “complaint” and insert in lieu thereof the word “ com- 
plainant.” 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Benner: Page 21, line 17, strike out 
the word “it” and insert in lieu thereof the words the complaint.” 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Benner: Page 21, line 17, strike out 
the word “complaint” and insert in Meu thereof the word “ com- 
plainant.” 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: N 

Amendment offered by Mr. BENNET: Page 21, line 19, strike out 
the word “it and insert in lieu thereof the words “the complaint.” 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BENNET: Page 22, line 23, strike out 
the word “ States.” 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Bennet: Page 22, line 3, after the word 
“act” insert: Nothing in this section be construed to refer to 
tugboats er ferryboats running on regular routes.” 


The amendment was rejected. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Esch: Page 22, line 5, after the word 
“after” insert “due notice and.” 


The amendment was rejected. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Esch: Page 22, line 9, after the word 
“shall” insert “take effect within such reasonable time, not less 
than 30 days, and.” 


The amendment was rejected. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Esch: Page 23, line 11, after the word 
“documents” insert “including correspondence.” 


The amendment was rejected. 
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Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
rise? 

Mr. GOOD. I ask unanimous consent that the balance of the 
amendments be considered en bloc. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent that the balance of the amendments be considered en 
bloc. Is there objection? 

Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 24, line 18, strike out “of the parties.” 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. BENNET: Page 24, line 24, after the word “ file,” 
insert “or commence,” 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr EscH: Page 24, line 4, after the word “ docu- 
ments,” insert “including correspondence.” 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. BENSET : Page 26, line 7, after the word “ filed,” 
insert the words or commenced.’ 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Bennet: Page 26, line 25, add “nor to the 
power or jurisdiction of the Department of Agriculture over Federal 
warehouses.” 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Bennet: Page 26, line 18, strike out “ misde- 
meanors ” and insert “ crimes and.” 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Jonxsox of Washington: Page 27, line S. after 
the word “of,” strike out $100,000" and insert in lieu thereot 
“ $200,000." i 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr Loup: Page 27, line 6, after the word thereby,” 
insert a new section numbered 35, as follows: 

“ Sec. 35. That on or after August 1, 1916, a 22 or additional duty 
of 5 per cent ad valorem shall be imposed upon all imports from for- 
eign countries in ships which are not of American registry.” 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, I move that the com- 
mittee do now rise and report the bill to the House with the 
recommendation that the amendments be agreed to and that 
the bill do pass. 

Mr. MANN. It does not require a motion. 

Mr. FOSTER. The rule says that the committee shall rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order on 
the ground that the rule previously adopted provides that after 
the amendments are disposed of the committee will rise and 
the bill be reported to the House with amendments. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Crisp, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 15455) 
to establish a United States shipping board for the purpose of 
encouraging, developing, and creating a naval auxiliary and 
naval reserve and a merchant marine to meet the requirements 
of the commerce of the United States with its Territories and 
possessions and with foreign countries; to regulate carriers by 
water engaged in the foreign and interstate commerce of the 
United States; and for other purposes, and he reported the 
same back to the House with sundry amendments. 


SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations I report the sundry civil appropria- 
tion bill (H. Rept. 735.) 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. If the rule requires it, I will ask unan- 
imous consent to report the Dill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York, chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations, reports the sundry civil ap- 
propriation bill, of which the Clerk will read the title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 15836) making appropriations for sundry civil ex- 
penses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and 
for other purposes. 

an MANN. Mr. Speaker, I reserye all points of order on 
the bill. 


I object. 


f t 
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Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to know whether the 
gentleman from Kentucky, Mr. Rouse, voted? 

The SPEAKER. He did not vote. 

Mr. MADDEN. I am paired with Mr. Rouse, and I desire 
to withdraw my vote and answer “ present.” 

The name of Mr. Mappen was called, and he answered 
“ Present.” 

Mr. LANGLEY, Mr. Chairman, I voted “aye.” I am paired 
with my colleague, Mr. CAN TRILL, and I desire to withdraw 
my vote and answer “ present.” 

The name of Mr. Lanetey was called, and he answered 
“ Present.” 

Mr. LONGWORTH. ~ Mr. Speaker, I would like to know how 
the gentieman from Virginia [Mr. Cartrn] voted, if he is re- 
corded. 

The SPEAKER. He is not recorded. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I have a pair with Mr. Carr and I 
did not hear the pair read from the Clerk’s desk. If the pair 
is of record, I desire to withdraw my vote and answer “ pres- 
ent.” 

The SPEAKER. The pair is of record. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Then I desire to withdraw my vote, 
and answer present.“ 

The ndme of Mr. LoxeworrH was called, and he answered 
Present.“ 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I voted “aye.” I am paired 
with Mr. Witson of Louisiana, and I desire to withdraw that 
vote and answer “ present.“ 

The name of Mr. Martis was called, and he answered 
“ Present.” 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I voted “aye.” I am 
paired with the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Apar]. I desire 
to withdraw my vote and answer “ present.” 

The name of Mr. Woop of Indiana was called, and he an- 
swered “ Present.” 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I voted “ no.” 
I am paired with the gentleman from New York [Mr. SmITH], 
and I desire to withdraw my vote and answer “ present.” 

The name of Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi was called, and 
he answered “ Present.” 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, when my name was called I an- 
swered “Present,” thinking Mr. WINSTow, with whom I am 
paired, was not present. I find that Mr. Wrxstow was present 
and voted and I desire to change my vote from“ present” to 
“no, 

The name of Mr. Grass was called, and he voted “ No.” 

Mr. DEWALT. Mr. Speaker, I voted “No.” I am paired 
with Mr. McFappren, and I desire to withdraw my vote of no” 
and answer “ present.” 

The name of Mr. Dewarr was called and he answered 
Present.“ 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. A quorum is present. The Doorkeeper will 
open the doors. 

The question is on the engrossment and third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I demand the reading of the en- 
grossed bill. 

Mr. KITCHIN. 
adjourn. 

Mr. MANN. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. If we 
adjourn now, do we adjourn until 11 o'clock a. m. to-morrow? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; we will adjourn until 11 o'clock a. m., 
under the rules. 


Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


Mr. GUERNSEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Record on this bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maine asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on this bill. Is 
there objection? 

There was ho objection. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on the bill which has just 
been under consideration. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
nll Members of the House have the right to extend their re- 
marks in the Recorp on this bill for five legislative days. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
that all gentlemen who desire to do so may extend their re- 
marks on this bill for five legislative days. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


ENROLLED BILT, PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL, 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that this day they had presented to the President of 
the United States, for his approval, the following bill: 

H. R. 8068. An act for the relief of E. C. Hornor. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


Mr. Cary, by unanimous consent, was granted leave to with- 
draw from the files of the House, without leaving copies, the 
papers in the case of Veronica Werner, special pension act, 
Sixty-third Congress, no adverse report having been made 
thereon. k i 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Mr. Britt, by unanimous consent, was granted leave of ab- 
sence for two days, on account of public business. 


PENSIONS. 


Mr. KEY of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent te 
take from the Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 655, disagree to all 
of the Senate amendments, and ask for a conference. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. bey! to pension the survivors of certain Indian wars 
from January 1, 1859, to January, 1891, inclusive, and for other 
purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to take the bill from the Speaker's table and disagree 
to the Senate amendments and ask for a conference. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The PEAK ER announced the following conferees: Mr. KEY 
of Ohio, Mr. KEATING, and Mr, JAMES. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
KircHtn] moves that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 7 o’clock and 30 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Saturday, 
May 20, 1916, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, reports on preliminary ex- 
amination and survey of Tombigbee River from Demopolis, Ala., 
to Columbus, Miss., with a view te securing continuous naviga- 
tion by means of locks and dams (H. Doc. No. 1187); to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of John 
Gerteisen v. The United States, which is a correct copy of said 
findings of fact and conclusion, in lieu of an erroneous and in- 
correct copy transmitted May 9, 1916, and printed as House 
Document No. 1098, Sixty-fourth Congress, first session (H. Doc. 
No. 1098, pt. 2); to the Committee on War Claims and ordered 
to be printed. 

3. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, submitting 
estimate of appropriation, with the recommendation that the 
same be included in the sundry civil bill now pending, Caruthers- 
yille (Mo.) post office, $250 (H. Doc. No. 1188); to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds and ordered to be 
printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. ROBERTS of Nevada, from the Committee on Irrigation 
of Arid Lands, to which was referred the bill (S. 2519) to en- 
courage the reclamation of certain arid lands in the State of 
Nevada, and for other purposes, reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 731), which said bill 
and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD, from the Committee on Roads, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 7617) to provide that in order to 
promote agriculture, afford better facilities for rural transporta- 
tion and marketing farm products, and encourage the develop- 
ment of a general system of improved highways, the Secretary 
of Agriculture, on behalf of the United States, shall in certain 
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cases aid the States in the construction, improvement, and main- 


tenance of roads which may be used in the transportation of 
interstate commerce, military supplies, or postal matter, re- 


ported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 


(No. 732), which said bill and report were referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. ‘ 

Mr. HAMLIN, from, the Committee on Industrial Arts and 
Expositions, to which was referred the joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 92) to provide for holding the San Antonio Bicentennial Ex- 
position in 1918, reported the same with amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 733), which said joint resolution and 
report were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE, from the Committee on the Public Lands, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 15287) authorizing the 
addition of certain lands to the Colorado and Pike National 
Forests, Colo., reported the same with amendment, accompanied 
by a report (No. 784), which said bill and report were referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
8591) granting a pension to Charles M. Walker, and the same 
was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of!Rule XXII. bills and resolutions were intro- 
duced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HASTINGS: A bill (H. R. 15804) to amend para- 
graph 1 of section 3 of the act of May 27, 1908, and making the 
final rolls compiled and printed under authority conferred by 
the act of Congress approved June 21, 1906, conclusive: evidence 
as to the age and quantum of Indian blood of duly enrolled 
members of the Five Civilized Tribes and of freedmen; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. LLOYD: A bill (H. R. 15805) providing for the pur- 
chase of a site and the erection thereon of a public building 
at Unionville; in the State of Missouri; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and, Greunds. 

By Mr. DAVENPORT: A bill (H. R. 15806) to refer the 
claims of the Eastern and Western Bands of the Cherokee In- 
dians to the Court of Claims for investigation and final judg- 
ment; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. GUERNSEY: A bill (H. R. 15807) to provide for 
holding sessions of the United States district court in the dis- 
trict of Maine and for dividing said district into divisions and 
providing for offices of the clerk and marshal of said district to 
be maintained in each of said divisions, and for the appointment 
of a field deputy marshal in the division in which the marshal 
does not reside; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD [from the Committee on Appropri- 
ations]: A bill (H. R. 15886) making appropriations for sundry 
civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1917, and for other purposes; to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, 

By Mr. SHERWOOD: Resolution (H. Res. 242) providing 
for pay for the examiner detailed to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions from the Pension Bureau; to the Committee on Ac- 
counts. 

By Mr. LOFT: Resolution (H. Res. 243) authorizing the 
Speaker to appoint a select committee to investigate the tapping 
of private wires in New York City; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: Resolution (H. Res. 244) relative to the 
executions in Ireland; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. EMERSON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 226) to 
amend the Constitution of the United States so as to limit the 
term of the President of the United States to a single presiden- 
tial term; to the Committee on the Election of President, Vice 
President, and Representatives in Congress, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 15808) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Joseph Myers; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BEAKES: A bill (H. R. 15809) granting an increase 
= pension to Henry H. Howes; to the Committee on Invalid 

ensions. 


By Mr. DALE of New York: A bill (H. R. 15810) granting an 
increase of pensiom to Joseph Simonson; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DOUGHTON: A bill (H. R. 15811) granting a pension 
to John H. Brinkley; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DOWELL: A bill (H. R. 15812) granting an increase 
of pension to John F. Hitchcock; to the Committee on. Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. FLYNN: A bill (H. R. 15813) granting an increase of 
2 to Robert B. Thomas; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 

By Mr. FORDNEY: A bill (H. R. 15814) granting a pension 
to Ellen M. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GOOD: A bill (H. R. 15815) granting an increase of 
pension to Sarah J. Montgomery; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HENSLEY: A bill (H. R. 15816) granting an increase 
of pension to Wiliam A. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15817) granting an increase of pension to 
John Parker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KIESS of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 15818) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Daniel Robb; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LAFEAN: A bill (H. R. 15819) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary A. Folkenroth; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, 2 bill (H. R. 15820) granting an inerease of pension to 
Mary E. Skinner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LEE: A bill (H. R. 15821) granting a pension to 
Francis M. Westbrooks; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R: 15822) granting a pension to James W. 


‘Ledford; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 15823) granting a pension to M. West- 
brooks; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15824) granting a pension to William Led- 
ford; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15824) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary K. Scott; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. LESHER: A bill (H. R. 15826) granting an increase 
of pension to William H. Freed; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15827) granting an increase of pension to 
Michael T.. Wertz; to the Committee on, Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. OAKEY: A bill (H. R. 15828) granting an increase 
of pension to Fairfield Dresser; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15829) granting a pension to Mary F. 
Starmer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. REAVIS: A bill (H. R. 15830) granting an increase 
of pension to Otis S. Mason; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. SCOTT of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 15881) granting 
an increase of pension to James T. Clark; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. SISSON: A bill (H. R. 15832) granting an increase in 
pension to Sarah E. Lafayette; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. SULLOWAY: A bill (H. R. 15833) granting an in- 
crease of pension to James W. Smith; to the Committee on 
Pensions. - 

By Mr. THOMPSON: A bill (H. R. 15834) granting a pen- 
sion to Joseph W. Mitcham; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TILLMAN: A bill (H. R. 15835) granting a pension 
to James Drake; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COADY: A bill (H. R. 15837) granting a pension to 
Edward G. Dalton; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WOOD of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 15838) granting an 
increase of pension to William H. Rees; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETG. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Memorial of American 
Supply & Machinery Manufacturers’ Association, favoring a 
permanent tariff commission; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Papers to accompany House bill 15655, 
for relief of Edgar G. Speid; to the Committee on Invalid 


Pensions. 
By Mr. BAILEY: Petition of business men of Carrolltown, 
Pa., favoring bill taxing mail-order houses; to the Committees 


‘on Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. CAREW: Petition of Southern Hardware Jobbers’ 
Association, in re floods; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petition of members of Con- 
gressional Union for Woman Suffrage, of Rhode Island, and 
Jessie M. Park, of Denver, Colo., favoring suffrage amend- 
ment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. EMERSON: Memorial of Convention of Mental 
Hygiene Societies, favoring establishing a division of mental 
hygiene in the United States Public Health Service; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: Memorial of members of the Fort 
Greene Chapter, Daughters of America, urging immediate action 
to prepare our Army, Navy, and coast defenses, thereby insuring 
the life, liberty, and the sacred honor of our beloved country; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of 4,000 citizens of New Orleans, urging Con- 
gress, if diplomatic relations be severed, to use utmost en- 
deayors to prevent a declaration of war; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Northeast Washington Citizens’ Associa- 
tion, opposing the location of the proposed hospital on reserva- 
tion No. 13; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, memorial of board of directors of the Irish-American 
Club, favoring bill introduced by the Hon. Murray HULBERT for 
the appropriation of money for the erection of a national 
stadium on East Capitol Park, in Washington; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

Also, memorial of Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Association, 
requesting Congress to enact such legislation as shall provide 
a separate and comprehensive plan for the prevention of floods; 
to the Committee on Flood Control. 

Also, memorial of New York Board of Trade and rta- 
tion, opposing House bill 8665, to prevent any time studies on 
work by Government employees; to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, memorial of Central Labor Union of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
favoring Senate bill 3081 and House bill 6915, to retire employees 
in the Postal Service who may have become superannuated ; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, memorial of Society of Scabbard and Blade, of Madison, 
Wis., recommending that the Pomerene amendment be enacted 
into law at the earliest possible date; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. : 

Also, memorial of Cotton Goods Export Association of New 
York, disapproving the so-called Clarke amendment to the Philip- 
pine bill; to the Committee on Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. FULLER: Petition of Gadsden (Ala.) Chamber of 
Commerce, favoring Shield water-power bill; to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. HOPWOOD: Petition of 40 citizens of Fairchance, Pa., 
for control of liquor traffic; to the Committee on Alcoholic 
Liquor Traffic. 

By Mr. HOWELL: Memorial of citizens of Salt Lake City, 
Utah, favoring suffrage amendment; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. KEISTER: Memorials of a mass meeting held at 
Trafford and at Export, Pa., urging the adoption of a resolution 
providing for an amendment to the Federal Constitution pro- 
hibiting polygamy and polygamous cohabitation; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Memorial of Providence 
Central Federated Union, of Providence, R. I., in favor of House 
bill 8828 and Senate bill 3457; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

Also, memorial of Rhode Island State Branch of the American 
Federation of Labor, favoring House bill 8828 and Senate bill 
8457; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens, on the practice of chiropody 
in the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. MAPES: Petitions of citizens of Grand Haven, men’s 
Bible classes of Grand Haven, and Sunday school teachers of 
Grand Haven, Mich., favoring national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. VARE: Memorial of New Century Club, of Philadel- 
phia, relative to proposed Indian legislation; to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce, advo- 
enting the establishment of free ports at various places and 
congressional investigation of the subject; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of Philadelphia Real Estate Board, indorsing 
the park commission plans for the development of Washington; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 


SENATE. 


Sarurpay, May 20, 1916. 


(Legislative day of Thursday, May 18, 1916.) 


The Senate reassembled at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration 
of the recess. 


RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATIONS. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 12193) making appropriations for 
the construction, repair, and preservation of certain public works 
on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, there are very few Senators in 
the Chamber. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Fletcher Myers immons 
Bankhead Gallinger Nelson Smith, 8. C. 
Beckham Gore Norris Smoot 
dy Gronna Page Sterlin 

5 zonnen, S. Dak Pittman Tagga 

Chilton Jones Poindexter Thomas 

a, Kenyon nsdell Thompson 
Clark, Wyo Lea, Tenn Shafroth Vardaman 
Clarke, Ark. Martin, Va. Sh Wadsworth 

Hingham Martine, N. J. Sherman Williams 


Mr. CHILTON. I wish to announce for the day that my col- 
league [Mr. Gorr] is absent on account of illness, and also that 
the senior Senator from Indiana [Mr. Kern] is unavoidably 
absent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty Senators have answered to 
the roll call. There is not a quorum present. The Secretary will 
call the roll of absentees. 

The Secretary called the names of absent Senators. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE entered the Chamber and answered to his 
name. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-one Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is not a quorum present. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I move that the Sergeant at Arms 
be directed to notify the absentees and request their attendance. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sergeant at Arms will carry 
out the instructions of the Senate. 

Mr. Liperrr, Mr. Works, and Mr. WarsH entered the Cham- 
ber and answered to their names. 

Mr. WALSH. I was requested to announce that the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen], the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hrrcucocx], the Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED], the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Hors], and the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Hustrne] are detained in the Committee on 
Banking and Currency upon official business. 

Mr. O'Gorman, Mr. Carron, Mr. CUrnzasox, Mr. NEwLanps, 
Mr. Sarit of Arizona, and Mr. Tittaran entered the Chamber 
and answered to their names. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty Senators have answered to 
the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas, I move-that fr: 
under the call be vacated. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I am informed by the clerks at 
the desk that while the amendment appearing on page 24, lines 
20, 21, and 22, was agreed to, the nmendment on line 23 was not 
read. I ask that the Secretary may read the change made in 
line 28, because it is a part of the amendment that was adopted 
yesterday. 

The Secrerany. On page 24, 
and insert $50,000." 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Was not that considered as a part 
of the amendment adopted yesterday? 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. It was not submitted to the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair hears no objection, and 
the amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee if the word Texas should not be stricken out in line 
23, on page 24, and the word “ Oklahoma ” inserted. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I think that might be done, 
properly, although it is in the text of the bill as passed by the 
House, and it is the language they usually employ in the 
Engineer’s office. I do not know that it is necessary. I sug- 
gest that we just let it stay like it is. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Very well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The reading of the bill will be 
continued. 

The Secretary resumed the reading of the bill. 


proceedings 


line 23. strike out “$25,000” 
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The Secrerary. The next amendment of the Committee on 
Commerce is, on page 25, line 5, after the word “ including,” to 
strike out the word “works” and insert “bank protection,” 
and—— 

Mr. KENYON, I wish to raise some objection to this item. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Let it be read, I suggest to the 
Senator from Iowa, that we may understand what it is that we 
are going to consider. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, It will be understood that the 
three amendments in this paragraph constitute one amendment. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. That is all. They are associated 
in the text for the purpose of constituting a single amendment. 

Mr. KENYON. They are all to go together? : 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Yes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendments in the item will 
be stated as one amendment. 

The amendment was, on page 25, line 5, after the word “ in- 
eluding,” to strike out“ works” and insert“ bank protection“; 
in line 6, after the words Pine Bluff and.“ to insert“ Little 
Rock and vicinity and”; and in line 7, after the word “ plant,” 
to strike out “$200,700” and insert“ $234,700,” so as to make 
the clause read: 

Arkansas River, Ark. and Okla.: For maintenance of improvement, 
including bank protection at Pine Bluff and Little Rock and vicinity and 
the operation of dredging plant, $234,700. 

Mr. KENYON. I will state to the chairman of the cominittee 
that the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN] desires to 
address the Senate at this time for a few moments, but he has 
stepped out of the Chamber. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. There is no objection to the 
Senator from South Carolina addressing the Senate if he wants 


to do so. 

Mr. KENYON. I will take the time until the Senator from 
South Carolina comes back, and I hope the Senator will listen 
yery earnestly. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Very well. 

Mr. KENYON, We have approached an item now, Mr. Presi- 
dent, which will put the Senate to a test; an item that is con- 
trary to the recommendation of the district engineer, the di- 
vision engineer, the Board of Engineers, and the Chief of En- 
gineers. I notice the Senator from South Carolina has entered 
the Chamber; and if he desires to proceed at this time, I will re- 
sume my seat. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I am much obliged to the Senator. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from South Carolina 
is recognized. 

Mr. TILLMAN, Mr. President, much to my regret, I feel 
eompelled to vote against this bill, if I am the only Democrat 
to do so. The Senator from Massachusetts the other day, with 
a cynical laugh, said. This is one of the bills that was made 
to pass,” and I have no doubt that it will pass; but, all the 
same, I do not think it ought to become a law. I will trespass 
on the time of the Senate for a few minutes to give my reasons. 

In the first place, the United States is confronted by a very 
unusunl and remarkable condition. Nothing like it has ever 
been seen before in the world. The war in Europe, which 
came like a cyclone and burst upon the world with a sudden- 
ness and fury the like of which history gives us no parallel, 
will soon have been in progress two years. If there is any end 
in sight it is out of my vision. This fearful and bloody struggle 
has affected our country in many ways, bringing unexampled 
prosperity to some sections, and not injuriously affecting any 
class of its citizens except the southern cotton growers. And 
even the South is now very prosperous, thanks to Secretary 
McAdoo's wise and liberal administration of the Treasury De- 
partment. Like a fire bell in the night, the war has called at- 
tention in clarion tones to the conditions of unpreparedness for 
self-defense in which the United States finds itself. | 

I shail part company with my colleagues on this river and 
harbor bill with great reluctance. But I really can not see 
things as they seem to see them, judging by the action of the 
Senate Commerce Committee. 

Congress has appropriated hundreds of millions of dollars for 
the Army and Navy both; but the country feels now, I am sure, 
that the Army and Navy which we have are not at all adequate 
for the amount of money they have cost. Had the $50,000,000 
appropriated by Congress when the Spanish-American War 
broke out in 189S not been scandalously squandered we would 
not now have such a worthless and inadequate transport service. 
Instead of Congress having to appropriate money for a merchant 
marine now, we would have a very respectable lot of ships— 
and serviceable ones, too—already belonging to the Navy which 
could be utilized for that purpose. 

The Chicago and the Dolphin, authorized in 1883, are still 
In conmission and doing good service, whereas the ships pur- 


chased in 1898 have either been sold at a loss or are still en 
the Navy list at a heavy expense to the Government. 

Secretary McAdoo, in a speech before the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Indianapolis, October 13. 1915, said: 

The Navy alone bought at that time 102 vessels as naval auxil- 
larles, and id, in round numbers, the fabulous sum of $18,000,000 
for them. here is no officer of the Navy who knows abont these pur- 
chases who won't admit that most of these vessels were junk. 

I shall insert in my speech a table compiled from official 
figures obtained at the Navy Department giving the cost of 
some of these vessels, the amount that has been spent on them for 
repairs, and the price obtained for those that have been sold. 
It will prove very instructive and interesting, and is as follows: 
Ships purchased during the Spanish-American War, the peue paid for 

t 


cach, amount spent on repairs, and price for which sold. 
Repairs, 
> | changes, Selling 
prica etc, price. 
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25. 
639, 
000. 
500. 
000. 
000. 
000. 

885 
45, 000, 

00, 002. 

60, 000. 
29,000. 
769. 
002. 
000. 
00). 
00). 
009. 
507. 
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We have as good officers und men in both Army and Navy as 
any Nation can show, but when put to the test the Army has 
not met expectations at all. The Navy has shown up much 
better. We seem to have lost the art of getting a dollar’s worth 
of Army or Navy either for a dollar, 

In the Navy the armor manufacturers have been allowed to 
steal too much, and for some reason or other the bill which 
went through here for a Government armor plant seems para- 
lyzed in the House. While the Army did not get started into 
Mexico as quickly as it should have done under the circum- 
stances, and seems to have been dazed by the suddenness that 
it was called on to really do something except patrol the border, 
I have every confidence that it will prove itself worthy of the 
Stars and Stripes under which it goes to battle, if we ever have 
any fighting down there. And the way Funston and Pershing 
have handled the troops under them shows what we may ex- 
pect should any real business be cut out for them to do. It is 
my belief that we ought to set about this one particular thing 
and confine our energies and expenditures almost entirely to 
these two objects. 

I want us to have the very best Army for its size in the world, 
and the very best Navy, too. Both have made such glorious 
records in the past that I do not fear that either of them will 
discredit those records. 

We Americans can imitate and ought to imitate and emulate 
the wonderful efficiency of the German people. The marvelous 
condition of preparation which Germany has shown proves be- 
yond doubt that she was ready and had expected war a long 
time; while the other combatants were not expecting it nor 
were they prepared for it. 

The inventions of Americans have cut, a great figure in the 
story and results of the fighting. Aviation in all its forms— 
aeroplanes, hydroplanes, biplanes, and Zeppelins, all American 
inventions except the last—has proved a great factor and been 
of immense use. 

The fight between the Monifor and the Merrimac during our 
Civil War revolution’zed naval warfare, and mude junk of all 
the navies then in existence. This war has revived the trench 
fighting first used by the Confederates and Federals in the siege 
of Petersburg in 1864 and 1865. The Confederates defended the 
ruins of Fort Sumter aft. it had been battered to pieces by the 
Federal batteries on Morris Island and made a heap of brick 
dust. They found sand bags to be a far more efficient defense 
than bricks and mortar had ever been. Just so the destruction 
of the fortress at Antwerp, thought impregnable, demonstrated 
no new thins: in defensive warfare, or fortification either. Many 
lessons taught by this war thought to be new aad been proven 
by our Civil War: Students of military science hereafter can 
very profitably study the parallels and make comparisons, 
European generalship proves that the campaigns of Lee and 
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Jackson, Grant and Sheridan, Johnston and Sherman have been 
profitably studied across the water. 

American inventors first conquered the air and taught men to 
fiy, but notwithstanding that we were the pioneers and discov- 
erers of aerial navigation, every American must have blushed 
with mortification at the unprepared condition of our Army and 
the almost worthless character of our flying machines as shown 
by the punitive expedition into Mexico. It was anything but cred- 
itable to American genius, progressiveness, and business ability. 

I do not propose to vote for any scheme of lavish expenditure 
along any of these lines; but I do want—and will joyously vote 
for—enough money to give us adequate, well-equipped, and prop- 
erly built aerial squadrons for Army and Navy both. The appro- 
priations for aviation have not been at all lavish, and perhaps 
they were inadequate, but I feel sure that an honest and earnest 
supervision and inspection of machines before they were paid 
for would have given us better results; and there are entirely 
too many excuses—and lame excuses at that—to satisfy the 
people. There is incompetence or rottenness somewhere, and 
it ought to be ferreted out and punished. If the greed of con- 
tractors for money making is not checked and killed off some 
way, this country is bound to suffer should we get into war, 
and our national debt will mount up much more rapidly than 
it did during the Civil War. 

I will not and can not but believe that our manufacturers 
can do as well as or better than the Europeans, all of whom 
seem to have become experts in flying. I know our men are 
just as brave as theirs, and we have as great dare-devils as 
they possess. But somehow there are too many failures to 
satisfy me. 

The submarine, too, is an American invention, and yet we 
have allowed the Europeans to outstrip us so far as to wholly 
discredit our ability to manufacture and use our own invention. 

We have had a hard struggle between the two committees of 
the House and Senate about the size and character of our 
Army. I am rejoiced to feel that we have agreed on a military 
force on land and set in motion preparation of the necessary 
reserves to enable us to temporarily defend our country if war 
should unhappily come. What we need now, in that respect, is 
enough reserves of ammunition and guns of all kinds. 

But the one essential and most important expenditure con- 
fronting us, and to which we should bend all the Nation’s ener- 
gies, is an adequate navy; and by that I mean a navy second 
to none except England's, both in number of ships and their 
armament. I want us to have the very best types of ships and 
armament possible to obtain—not as many ships or as power- 
ful a navy as Great Britain's, but equaling it in individual 
units and, if possible, surpassing it in every essential of modern 
warfare. This will cost hundreds of millions of dollars; but no 
matter what it cost, we ought to have it—we must have it— 
and we ought to set about obtaining it in a hurry, because it 
takes time to build battleships and battle cruisers. 

Battleships and battle cruisers are not the only things we 
need for a great Navy, but we need docks, piers, and other facili- 
ties to take care of the ships after we build them. 

This bill proposes to spend $40,000,000 or more on rivers and 
harbors. The Committee on Commerce this bill to 
the Senate with one of the most meritorious items that the 
House had put in stricken out—that for East River“ Provid- 
ing for a channel of deep water from New York Harbor to the 
navy yard,” so that a battleship could go up to the navy yard 
without running aground at any stage of the tide. The Senate 
has shown itself too broad and patriotic to follow its com- 
mittee, and this item was restored by an overwhelming vote 
yesterday. The House Committee on Rivers and Harbors re- 
fused absolutely to put in a similar item for Charleston Har- 
bor where, for $175,000 only, deep water can be obtained by 
dredging, so our largest battleships can go from open sea up 
to the navy yard under their own steam. The House Naval 
Committee has incorporated this item in the appropriation bill, 
and I feel sure the Senate will retain it without any contest at 
this time. 

This policy of urging a river and harbor bill of this kind is 
inexplicable. It is as though men were wild and crazy over 
local affairs, and have no broad national grasp at all. Why 
should we spend all this money in the face of the fact that we 
are compelled to greatly increase taxes to get money to run 
the Government this year? I shall be criticized in South Caro- 
lina for voting against it. Many of our Co who have 
small pieces of pork in this barrel will dislike very much my 
opposing it, but I have always found that truth and honesty of 
purpose in the long run to be the very best of policy. However, 
I have already told the people of South Carolina that I would 
never be a candidate again and would retire when my term ex- 


pires; therefore the political aspect has no influence on me 
whatever. | a | 

Senators laugh and do not believe me, but I will tell you it 
is true. You may be that kind of politicians, but I am not. I 
have stated to the people of South Carolina that I would not be 
a candidate, and they can not make me be a candidate. If they 
want to elect me, they can do so, though I am so feeble and 
helpless. 

Mr. THOMAS. I beg to assure the Senator that I did not 
doubt his word at all. 

Mr. TILLMAN. ‘The Senator laughed. 

Mr. THOMAS. I langhed because that reminded me of cer- 
tain matters. I have the highest regard for the Senator’s word, 
and do not question it for a moment. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I beg the Senator’s pardon, then; E apolo- 


Many a time I have confounded my enemies with the plain, 
blunt, and almost brutal statement of the truth, both here and 
elsewhere. The unvarnished truth is a new weapon in political 
warfare as the = nee is generally played, and it revolutionized 
the science in South Carolina. Many men found fault with 
and even now do not like my methods, but they were compelled 
to respect my motives. I knew I was honest; I believed I was 
right; and I have never hesitated to blurt out tthe truth any- 
where and before any audience. The people of South Caro- 
lina have sustained me, because they believed in my integrity 
of purpose and honesty. When they understand what I am 
doing here they will applaud me for my moral courage, and bean 
afford to let my critics continue to howl. 

I can not understand such a policy at all. I do not want to 
hurt anybody's feelings, or wound sensibilities, but to me this 
expenditure would be criminal under the circumstances which 
now exist. I have not the figures, or even the approximate 
data, and can only guess; but I would be willing to vote $300,- 
000,000 if necessary, to begin at once—and hurriedly, as though 
we expected a war immediately—the construction of the neces- 
sary ships of the most improved types to give us a really first- 
class Navy. 

I see the House Committee on Naval Affairs proposes five 
battle cruisers of the most approved type. When the naval ap- 
propriation bill comes over from the House, if there is no pro- 
vision in it, or adequate provisions in it, for docking these mon- 
sters, I expect to have something to say in regard to how we can 
get the first dock large enough on the Atlantic to repair them 
in one year and a half, But I will not anticipate. 

Let us appropriate as many millions as the Board of Army 
Engineers in charge of these improvements tell us on their 
honor are vitally important and of immediate necessity, and 
vote every dollar that we spend this year to putting the coun- 
try in a condition to defend itself. 

I am not panic-stricken nor frightened, but when I consider 
the possible dangers that may confront us as a people when 
this European war is over, I tremble at what could happen. 
There will be millions of trained and veteran soldiers and all 
the treasuries of Europe will be bankrupt. If America is then 
defenseless and has shown no inclination to get ready to de- 
fend itself adequately, the temptation for invading us and tak- 
ing some of the wealth which has been brought across the ocean 
by the war will be very great indeed. No one knows what 
combinations might be made or what alliances come about. 
Japan even now has a navy far more efficient than ours in some 
particulars, because she has battle cruisers of the best kind; 
and the war has brought to Japan much money for munitions, 
just as it has to us. 

Armies are not created in a day. It takes six months or a 
year to drill men and familiarize them with the use of arms, so 
that they may know how to fight and defend themselves. Other- 
wise, they can be slaughtered like so many sheep. And a navy 
is even of slower growth. It takes from two to three years 
to build modern ships of war, depending on the size; and they 
have become such complicated machines that it takes a long 
while to drill the officers and men to handle them efficiently. 
It is far better—even an ignoramus will admit this—to keep 
men from landing on our shores and doing us damage than it is 
to have to fight them after they do land. Therefore the Amer- 
ican people have never been willing, and they are not willing 
now, for a large standing army. I believe religiously that the 
taxpayers of the United States are not only willing but anxious 
to put their hands in their pockets to create and maintain a 
Navy sufficient to protect us from invasion. The people of the 
Pacifie coast are, and have been for a long while, deeply con- 
cerned because of the unprotected condition in which that coast 
now finds itself. I do not believe any man of any party will 
receive consideration at the hands of intelligent audiences who 
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objects to giving us a powerful Navy “second only to Great 
Britain.” I stress this, and I should like to most have it stressed 
throughout the country, because to me it is important, and it 
ought to be drummed into the ears of the American people, 
just like old Cato, in every speech he made, concluded with 
his famous utterance, “ Delenda est Oarthago "—* And, fellow 
citizens, Carthage must be destroyed.” 

Returning to rivers and barbors, this was the policy which 
has been in vogue for n long while. Members of the House, 
where all revenue bilis must originate under the Constitution 
and whose Members go before the people every two years, have 
always been more solicitous about such things than Senators. 
Lou vote for my river, and I will vote for yours; III tickle you, 
if you will tickle me“; and finally the slogan became very 
common :; “ You vote for iny steal, and I will vote for your steal.” 

The appropriations thus made were not technically stealing 
at all, but the river and harbor bill came to be known as the 
“pork barrel”; and it has had much to do with the discredit 
into which Congress has fallen. It-was permissible and per- 
haps admirable for Members to wish to get back for their con- 
gressional districts and Senators for their States as nearly as 
possible what those States paid in taxes. When you think about 
that phase of it, it does not appear so great a crime. It did 
not elevate men in their own estimation nor in that of their con- 
stituents, however. 

The protective tariff piled money up in Washington, and these 
expenditures, whether stealing or not, served to circulate it 
among the people again. 

I can recall the year after I came to Washington—1897—when 
the first tariff bill after I entered the Senate was under discus- 
sion, The Republicans following their usual tactics were pre- 
tending to“ protect“ wheat and cotton and other farmers’ prod- 
ucts we exported by putting a duty on them. I asked for a duty 
on rice—a South Carolina product—and said: 

Now, let us have a clean record on this business. I stand here myself 
and announce that if we are to have this stealing from the people by 
protected interests, I want my share for South Carolina; and I am not 
ashamed to say it. (ConoRessionaL Reconxp, vol. 30, pt. 2, p. 1820.) 

This utterance has been rolled under the tongues of my critics 
and enemies for these many years, and every once in a while 
it confronts me in the columns of some lying Republican news- 
paper—only that part of it, though, where I proclaimed I wanted 
“my share of the stealing.” They are always careful to omit 
the first clause of the sentence, “if we are to have this stealing 
from the people by protected interests.” That is always ex- 
punged, or omitted. 

In 1901, when the rivers and harbors bill was before the Sen- 
nte, I used these words: 

The Mississippi itself has quit having any steamboats on it almost, 
and the whole scheme of river improvement is a humbug and a steal; 
but if you are going to steal, let us divide it out, and do not go to 
complaining. (Ree NGUESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 34, pt. 4, p. 3527.) 

And again, in the same debate, Senator Carter had said the 
“loeks and dams all through Pennsylvania on the Allegheny 
were erected in the time of George Washington, or shortly 
after"; and I made this reply: 

In those days the South stood back and did not claim anything for 
public improvements, on the ground that it was unconstitutional, and 
our friends up North got all the swag. We have come to think that 
we 3 9 to our share. (CONGRESSIONAL Record, vol. 34, pt. 4, 
p. 

You see, I am taking a farewell, as it were, and this is my 
valedictory on the “stealing” business, I want to let every- 
body know just what I said, and when I said it, and why I 
said it, and let them do me justice. To oppose river and harbor 
bills is no new thing for me. 

It was these utterances of mine which caused the Senator 
from Iowa some days ago in this debate to allude to the Senator 
from South Carolina in the way he did. But I do not want my 
share of the stealing in this bill; and while South Carolina has 
items in it amounting to $300,000, I shall vote against it, and 
hope it will not become a law. We need the money so much 
for far more important things that it is criminal to my mind to 
hesitate for one moment, or discuss this bill at all. Think of it! 

_ Forty million dollars to be wasted, and taxes to be heavily in- 
creased. That forty millions would build two battle cruisers, 
No one knows how many submarines it would build, and I can 
orly guess how many airships and other things of that sort 
we could buy with it. 

I make bold to say—and I do not say it in criticism of any 
other man’s vote at all—that I would be ashamed to go home 
te South Carolina and tell my people that I had voted $300,000 
for South Carolina and left unprepared and unprovided for the 
momentous question of a great Navy. I had rather have, and 
I believe the Nation needs more, a thousandfold more, two 
modern up-to-date battle cruisers of the best type than it does 
or can possibly need or be benefited by this forty millions for 


rivers and harbors. If this bill does pass, as Senator Lopar has 
said it was made to do, I pray God the President will veto it. 

The wise course would be for us to pass a lump-sum appro- 
priation for rivers and harbors to continue those most meritori- 
ous items in the bill—and there are many of these—leave out 
all surveys, and only give enough to keep the really important 
projects from going to ruin. 

The Army engineers ought not to be encouraged, almost 
coerced, as it were, to advise or consent to the improvement of 
this and that creek or river until the country is prepared to 
protect itself. Common sense, patriotism, and every other con- 
sideration which ought to control men are against the passage 
of this bill. And while I do not claim I am more patriotic 
than my brethren on this side of the Chamber, and have none of 
the Pharisee in my nature, I hope there will be some others like 
myself who do not see their duty lying the way this bill 
points. I hope there will be votes enough to defeat it. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I join in the wish of the 
Senator from South Carolina. 

To revert to the proposition of the Arkansas River, if there 
is any proposition that can be a test as to whether or not the 
Senate will follow the Army engineers when the Army engi- 
neers decide against a project, here is the test. We have 
spent something like three and a half million dollars on the 
Arkansas River. The commerce in 1913, excluding timber and 
sand, was, I think, less than 20,000 tons. In 1915, under the 
allotment of the act of March 4, there was assigned $193.350. 
In 1913 and 1914 there were some 44,000 snags removed from 
this river. 3 

I want to put into the Recorp, at least for some future 
reference, 2 portion of the minority report of Senator Burton 
with reference to this river. The part I put in is very short. 
On page 9 he says: 

On the Arkansas River the total tonnage was 71,516 tons— 

He is speaking of 1912— 


of which 56,208 tons were saw logs. The balance, 15.308 tons, not- 
withstanding the length of the so-called navigable portion of the river 
(463 miles), was carried an average of only 34 miles. The appropria- 
tions to date on this stream have been $3,108,008.44, and the appro- 
priation in the pending bill is $164,700. 

He was referring then to the act of 1914— 


Using the same computation as before of 4 per cent on the amount 
appropriated for this river, and the $164,700 appropriated in this 
year, which includes work at Pine Bluff and the completion and 
operation of a dredging plant, the cost for carrying each ton would be 
$4.04. If the saw logs are excluded, the cost per ton would be $18.81. 
And yet it is proposed to expend on this stream $349,000 for perma- 
nent plant and $118,000 per year for its maintenance. 

According to the reports of the Army engineers on page 2719 
of volume 2, the appropriations and allotments and the proceeds 
of some sales—I do not know what those sales are, but they 
amount to a small figure—make an aggregate of $3.592,402.18. 
The commerce for 1914 was 79,169 tons. Of that 85.000 tons 
were logs, 3,000 tons lumber, and 17,115 tons sand and gravel 
hauled 7 miles, or a total of 55,115 tons that should be sub- 
tracted in getting at the real commerce on the river for 
handling that requires particular improvements, leaving 24,054 
tons of commerce. 

Mr. President, the House appropriated $209,700 for this stream. 
The Senate committee have inserted $25,000 more, making the 
total appropriation $234,700. Now, let us see what the reports 
of the Army engineers amount to, 

When the report of the Army engineers is for a project, as 
yesterday on the Red River, I note that you follow it; and 
we have been listening for a year or so, whenever the bill has 
been up, to eulogies of the Army engineers. The Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Ranspett] last year rather found fault with 
Senator Burton for finding any fault upon his part with the 
Army engineers, and delivered a eulogy of the Army engineers 
that almost amounted to a canonization. Now, are we goin 
to follow the Army engineers when they decide our way and n 
follow them when they decide against us? That is the propo- 
sition involved here. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Sara of Michigan in the 
chair). Does the Senator from Iowa yield to the Senator from 
Mississippi? 

Mr. KENYON. I do. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, I should like to ask the Senator from 
Towa if that is going to be bis course? 

Mr. KENYON. It is not. 


Mr. VARDAMAN. The Senator is not going to follow them at 
all, then, is he? 

Mr. KENYON. My course is definitely marked in my own 
mind. I am going to support propositions that, after study, seem 
to me to be for the benefit of the Nation, and I am going to op- 
pose propositions that seem to me to be wasteful. 


1916. 


Mr. VARDAMAN. I commend the Senator's fidelity to his 
sense of duty, but if the Army engineer should be mistaken the 
Senator would not think any other Senator was acting improp- 
erly if he did not follow the recommendation of the engineers? 

Mr. KENYON. I have no complaint of other Senators. I 
know very well they will not follow the Army engineers on this 
proposition, and I should like to see my way clear not to follow 
them, just because of the chairman of the committee. But, re- 
gardless of that, let us see what the engineers report. 

Congress ordered a reexamination of this river; and I want 
to say now that this river is as good as a number of other rivers 
covered in this bill, There is not any question about that. 

Mr. SMOOT. Better. 

Mr. KENYON. Yes; better. In the report of Gen, Kingman, 
Chief of Engineers, Document No. 461, of date December 17, 
1915, submitting to Congress the report of Maj. Putnam, Gen. 
Kingman says: : 


The Arkansas River bas been under improvement by the United States 
since 1832, when snagging operations were inaugurated. The present 
project provides for improving the river from its mouth to the head of 
navigation by snagging operations, removing shoals by dredging and 
the use of contraction works, and holding the improved channel by revet- 
ment where necessary. 


Further down he says: 


Experience has now demonstrated that no benefit commensurate with 
the cost can be expected from them, even if confined to the short reach 
below Pine Binff, where they have been operated. The commerce has 
been decreasing and now amounts to only about 55,000 tons, a large 
part of which consists of forest products, which can usually be handled 
at medium and high stages withcut improvement. In view of the exist- 
ing physical and commercial conditions, the district officer thinks that 
the work of revetting the banks should be revived, and he recommends 
that the project be modified to provide for “the improvement of the 
river from its mouth to the mouth of Grand e e iver (461 miles) 
by snagging operations, by revetting of banks, and by dredging opera- 
tions, with a view to producing at ordinary low-water channel depths of 
3} fect to Little Rock, 3 feet from there to Ozark, 24 feet from there 
to the mouth of the Canadian River, and 2 feet from there to the mouth 
of Neosho River.” The division engineer calls attention to the general 
decline of commerce on the western rlvers— 


And so forth— 

After due consideration of the above-mentioned reports, I concur in 
the views of the division engineer and the Board of Engineers for 
Rivers and Harbors, and therefore recommend that legislation be enacted 
modifying the existing project fur improvement of Arkansas River, sọ 
as to limit ‘ue work to snagging the river from its mouth to the mouth 
of the Neosho, at an annual cost of about $35,000, and authorizin 
the transfer without charge of the dredges and other plant not required 
for snagging to such other works of improvement as the Chief of Engi- 
neers may designate. 

Daw C, KINGMAN, 
Chief of Engincers, Uniteg States Army. 

So he recommends the appropriation of $35,000. The House 
put in $209,700 and the Senate $234,700. Why? 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. KENYON. I do. 

Mr. STERLING. win the Senator please state again for 
what purpose the $35,000 is recommended by the Board of 
Engineers? 

Mr. KENYON. For snagging the river from its mouth to the 
mouth of the Neosho. 

The Board of Engineers, speaking through Col. Black, on page 
8 of this report, says: 

Under this and the various other projects described by the district 
officer, there had been expended to June 30, 1914, a total of $3,243,- 
650.91. It is estimated $ at snagging will cost $35,000 annually, and 
that it will require $118,700 annually for the operation of the two 
dredges. fi 

A modification of the plan which they recommend seems to 
eliminate the dredging. 

At the bottom of page 8 is the district oficer’s plan, which 
seems to meet with Col. Black's approval. On that subject he 
says: 

The district officer believes that the improvement of the river should 
not be abandoned, but that more complete work of regulation should be 
undertaken and the project modified to read: 

“The Improvement of the river from its mouth to the mouth of 
Grand [Neosho] River (461 miles) by snagging operations, by revettin 
of banks, and by dredging operations, with a view to producing a 
ordinary low-water channel depths of 34 feet to Little Rock, 3 feet 
from there to Ozark, 24 feet from there to the mouth of the Canadian 
River, and 2 feet from there to the mouth of Neosho River.” 

He says, further: 

The Arkansas River flows through an alluvial bed, and the channe 
is subject to unusually rapid changes in position and depth, Its banks 
are easily eroded, and experience has shown that no permanent improve- 
ment of channel can be expected unless the banks are protected by revet- 
ment. This would necessitate . continuous work on one or 
both banks, similar in character to that being done on the Missouri 
River under the existing project for that stream. Such work on the 
Missouri River costs from $50,000 to $60,000 per mile, and is expected 
to result in a channel depth of 6 feet or more. ‘The permanent improve- 


ment of the Arkansas would be corres; W expensive, and owing 
to the small low-water discharge could hartlly be expected to result 
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in a low-water channel depth of more than about 8 feet, which would 
batten! A be Inadequate for a commerce great enough to justify such an 
expenditure. 


Further, be says: 


The board fully realizes the advantages of water transportation 
and the benefits that would result to a large section of the States of 
Arkansas and Oklahoma if a stable channel of good navigable depth 
were available. The physical conditions on this stream, however, 
and particularly its smail low-water discharge, are such as to pre- 
vent any radical improvement except at a cost which Is entirely dis- 
proportionate to resulting benefits, as far as they can now be fore- 
seen. The removal of maga at an estimated cost of $35,000 per year, 
will make the natural depths avaliable and permit a light-draft naviga- 
tion such as bas been carried on in the past, It is believed that this 
work should be continued. 

In view of the foregoing, the board rerommends legislation modify- 
ing the existing project so as to limit the work to snagging the river 
from its mouth to the Neosho, at an annual cost of about $35,000, 
and authorizing the transfer without charge of the dredges and other 
pani not required for snagging to such other improvement as the 

hief of Engineers may designate. 


There is also in this document a report of Maj. Putnam, 
who, I think, was the district engineer. 

On page 10 of House Document No. 461, page 6, of Maj. Put- 
nam's report, there is set forth the commerce during the 10- 
year period ending with the calendar year 1913. It seems that 
in 1905 there were 86,458 short tons. The commerce seems 
to have reached its height in 1907, when it amounted to 104,493 
tons. In 1913 it amounted to 55,228 tons, of which the heaviest 
movement, he says, has been below Pine Bluff, 80 per cent of 
it in forest products. Maj. Putnam makes the following recom- 
mendation on page 11: 


The improvement of the river from its mouth to the mouth of 
Grand River (461 miles) by snagging operations, by revetting of banks, 
and by dredging operations, with a view to producing at ordinary low 
water channel depths of 33 feet to Little Rock, 3 feet from there te 
Ozark, 24 feet from there to the mouth of the Canadiau River, and 2 
feet from there to the mouth of Neosho River. 


Then Col. Townsend, colonel of the Corps of Engineers, he 
himself the division engineer, says what I shall read, because it 
is short and applies somewhat to other rivers than the Arkansas 
River: 


Not only has the commerce of western rivers rapidly declined in 
recent years, as stated by the district officer, but the character of 
the boats carrying the trafic has radically changed. In 1900 the 
average sized boat thar 8 the Arkansas River was one of 174 
registered tons, while in 1913 it was only of 46 tons. In 1900 the 
larger vessels made trips from Little Rock and Pine Bluf to Memphis 
and 8 while in 1913 the average distance traveled was onl 
84 miles, indicating that the boat has entirely ceased competing with 
the railroad in carrying aronet traffic and is only sed 
the products of a farm distant 
the nearest rail. connection, 


I will ask to have the entire report of Col. Townsend inserted 
as a part of my remarks. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 


Orrice DIVISION Exoineen, WESTERN Division, 
St. Louis, Mo., May 20, 1915, 
To the CHIEF or ENGINBERS, UNITED STATES Army: 

1. Forwarded. 

2. Not only has the commerce of western rivers rapidly declined in 
recent years, as stated by the district officer, but the character of the 
boats carrying the traffic has radically changed. In 1900 the average 
sized boat that navigated the Arkansas River was one of 174 regis- 
tered tons, while in 1913 it was only of 46 tons. In 1900 the larger 
vessels made trips from Little Rock and Pine Bluf to Memphis and 
Vicksburg, while in 1918 the average distance traveled was only 34 
miles, indicating that the boat has entirely ceased competing with the 
railroad in carrying through traffic and is only used to collect the 
products of a farm distant from a railroad and transport them to the 
nearest rail connection. A similar condition is found on all the west- 
ern rivers, with the exception of the transportation of coal on the Ohio 
River and a small movement of frelght on the Missouri River between 
Kansas City and St. Louis. Such transportation has no effect on rail 
freight rates, and can be most profitably carried by motor boats and 
barges of light draft. 

3. Whatever may be the causes of this decline of river traffic, they 
are of general application to all the western rivers, and the density of 
traffic on the Arkansas River is so small that there is no probability 
that the improvement of Its channel will counteract this general law, 
3 the radical improvement of the Mississippi River 

m St. uis te New Orleans, which has existed for the past 10 
years, has had no appreciable effect upon it. 

4. Should a revival of river commerce occur, it will first be observed 
between TEY centers of population, such as Chicago, Pittsburgh, St. 
Louis, and New Orleans, where there are large amounts of manufac- 
tured articles to be moved. The agricultura Pauen that are di- 
rectly tributary to a river do not furnish a sufficient volume of freight 
to justify at present its permanent improvement as a ronte for through 
traffic, but a revival of commerce, commencing at large centers of popu- 
lation along the trunk stream, may gradually extend to the tributaries, 

5. It is therefore recommended that the improvement of the Arkan- 
sas River be at present confined to snagging, which is warranted by 
the existing commerce, and that all 1 to permanently improve 
the river channel be deferred until there is an appreciable revival of 
commerce on the Mississippi River. The dredging proposed by the 
district officer is considered a waste of public funds. It can have no 
effect on the permanent improvement of the river. It is insufficient 
even to maintain a temporary channel from the river mouth to Pine 
Bluff. The transfer of the dredges built for the Arkansas River to the 
Ohio is suggested, where they would be of some practical use. 

. McD. TOWNSEND, 
Colonel, Corps of Engineers, Division Engineer. 


to collect 
rom a railroad and transport them to 
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Mr. ‘KENYON. The district officer, Maj. Putnam, did, it 
seems, recommend the dredging, and my statement is in error 
to that extent. But we have here the division engineer, the 
Board of Engineers,.and the Chief of Engineers of the United 
States Army, at least to the extent of suggesting a modifica- 
tion project, condemning the project that is carried by the terms 
of this bill. ‘They recommend $35,000. ‘This bill carries $234,700. 

Now, a number of distinguished gentlemen appeared before 
the Board of Army Engineers, as there appeared before the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors of the House. I called at- 
tention to the remarks made at that time by the distinguished 
chairman of this committee. There were few present, not as 
many as there are now, and I want to call attention to those 
remarks again. They are as forcible as the remarks of the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Turman], and I wish that 
we could follow the suggestion of the Senator from Arkansas. 
He says with relation to this matter: 

There are millions of dollars scattered over the United States not 
doing any good except to improve the political prospects of some party. 
I have been aware that, whether from 8 or Whatever it is, N 
comes up to our committee recommendations that seem to me to be dis- 
eriminatory. Some things that are not half so worthy as other thin 
are recommended where others things are not recommended. If it 
the porey of this administration and of. this board to adopt a more 
rational, businesslike item, I shall aid them in their efforts to do so, 
and if, after a fair test, the Arkansas River falls under the condemna- 
tion of any ruie.that has been adopted and will be uniformerly applied, 
I will stand as religiously for that as any other— 

We all know that is true 
but, when I am backed by such reports as the two I have called your 
attention te— 

Reports of the division engineer favoring this project. In- 
deed, I think there was a time when the Army engineers favored 
a project that involved an expenditure of $16,000,000 to improve 
the Arkansas River. The Senator from Arkansas continues: 
and the 2 was reasonable of digging out this stretch of 173 miles 
of river from here to the 1 ver—I believe I am justified in 

g some earnestness. and protesting with some emphasis . 
the report made, and which is now wisn rk consideration by you, 

After referring to some boats that had. been constructed he 
further said: 

The bill was passed by the committees— 

Referring to the last river and harbor bill— 

The bill was passed by the committees, but it was impossible to get 
it out under the pork- el” system. If the up that that 

business has gotten in the last two years or in the last two — 
will result in a more careful crimination in these objects, I 
yery substantial result has come from it. 

I had not used the words “ pork barrel” in referring to this 
bill or in the discussion, but I am glad that the chairman of 
the committee at least is not one who condemned a thorough and 
full discussion and showing up of the last two bills. 

Mr. President, I think that is all I have to suggest about the 
Arkansas River. I have shown that the commerce over it prac- 
tically amounts to nothing after the sand, gravel, and logs and 
the lumber are deducted, There has been an expenditure of 
over $3,000,000, and the recommendation of all the engineers 
except the district engineer is against the provision of this bill, 
and in favor merely of $35,000 for snagging. 

If the Senate votes that kind of a proposition into the bill or 
refuses to take it out it certainly is quite apparent that it is 
useless to endeavor to strike out any item in this bill. 

There may be some reasons for keeping it in, I imagine the chair- 
man has some other reason ouiside of the question of naviga- 
tion why ‘he feels this item should remain in the bill, and his 
personal appeal to Members of the Senate, of course, is most 
potent. No one can question his good faith and earnestness. 
The facts, however, speak for themselves. The Senate is at 
the testing place. Will you follow the Army engineers only 
when they report for the project you believe in? 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas obtained the floor. 

Mr. JONES. I wish to ask that the amendment be read petore! 
the Senator from Arkansas proceeds with his remarks, so aga 
we may know just what it is. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be read. 

The SECRETARY. On page 25, line 5, after the word “ includ- 
ing,” strike out the word “works” and insert “bank protec- 
tion “; in line 6, after the word “and,” insert ‘Little Rock and 
vicinity und“; and in line 7 strike out “$209,700” and insert 
$234,700,” 80 as to make the paragraph read: 
Arkansas River, Ark. and Okia.: For of improvement, 


maintenance 
including bank protection at Pine Bluff and Little Rock and -vicinity 
and the operation of dredging plant, $234,700. 


Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President, I regret that a 
matter of this importance is to be submitted to the Senate at a 
time when there are not exceeding 10 Members present, but I 
think it due to those who have enough interest in this bill to 
attend to have a frank statement made of the reasons why I 


ink a 


think the item should be retained in the bill and that the 
additional amount of $25,000 named in the Senate committee 
amendment should be provided. The addition of $25,000 is the 
only ‘change ‘that the Committee on Commerce made in the bill 
as it came from the House, in so far as the matter of amount is 
concerned, The Senate amendment provides that some part of 
it shall be expended in repairing the bank ‘revetment: heretofore 
made by the Government in the vicinity of Little Rock. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon], contrary to his usual 
habit, has gotten into his mind n very erroneous impression about 
the Arkansas River. From the time that Arkansas was a Terri- 
tory it has been one of the principal water highways of the 
country, and down to 1880 it constituted the principal means of 
reaching the western part of Arkansas and what was then known 
as Indian Territory. It is one of the well-known rivers of the 
country, and with proper improvement it will become one of the 
most important rivers of the country at least so far up as Fort 
Smith. But the present item does not deal with so comprehen- 
sive a problem as that. 

The amount of $209,700 was included in the bill by the House, 
and is the amount recommended by the Board of Engineers, the 
same Board of Engineers who made this adverse report to which 
the Senator from Iowa has referred. They evidently had no 
confidence that Congress was going to adopt the wild and radical 
recommendation they made in this particular case, unless it 
shall be adopted in many other cases; in fact, unless Congress 
shall include in the act a complete change of policy with refer- 
ence to all the western rivers, because the nonuse of western 
rivers is the ground upon whieh Col. Townsend puts his recom- 
mendation. I call attention to page 284 of the report accompany- 
ing this bill: 

The funds available July 1, 1915, will be so reduced by January 1 
1916, that no active operations can be carried on after that date until 
additional funds are provided. The estimate for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1917, is to cover s mee dredging operations, the mainte- 
nance of the works at Pine and the 

lant needed in connection had ‘the dred 

e fiscal year ending June 80, 1917, $209, 

That is the amount that the House ‘included in the item. 
The aditional $25,000 was made necessary by the damage to 
the bank at Little Rock by ‘the recent disastrous overflows. 
There have been three disastrous overflows on the Arkansas 
River during the past 12 months. The last overflow, the highest 
known in the history of the river, was brought about by the 
extreme high water of the Mississippi River so that the Arkansas 
River was not able to discharge itself as rapidly as on former 
occasions when the former river was not bank full at the same 
time. 

The Government some -years:ago put in a wing dike north of 
Little Rock. The probable height of probable high water was 
estimated at that time, and the elevation of the wing dike was 
adjusted accordingly. During the last overflow the water rese 
to such a high stage that it went over the top of it and under- 
mined it and cut the bank at various places and damage the 
improvement made by the United States at that point. It 
threatened to so change the channel as to cut into the populated 
parts of the city of Argenta, which is located on the north side 
of the Arkansas River just opposite Little Rock. So we feel 
that, so far as the small increase in amount is concerned, it has 
all the indorsement and foundation in actual merit that any 
other amount in this bill has. There is nothing objectionable 
or questionable in that feature of the demand. 

Now, as to whether the recommendation of Col. Townsend 
should be accepted, something may be said, because at last his 
recommendation is the basis of this so-called adverse report. 
The Arkansas River has been under consideration for many 
years, as I stated before. 

The $3,000,000 that the distinguished Senator from Iowa says 
has been expended upon the river consisted of appropriations 
from time to time since 1884 of $1,018,511 for new projects. 
Since 1834 the eurrent expenditures connected with the mainte- 
nance of the river were $1,934,932. “Two-thirds of the‘$3,000,000 


——— of additional 
g operations. Total for 


| the Senator referred to was expended in that great length of 


time for the current maintenance of the stream, principally dur- 
ing the time when ‘it was actively used for transportation pur- 
poses and which have become obsolete by the passing of time 
and changes due to natural causes. Of the remaining $1,018,000 
spent for new projects, more than $400,000 of it was spent 
within the last three years for the construction of two dredge 
boats recently provided to operate on the lower reaches of the 
river. So there has actually been spent in new projects on that 
river since the year 1834, leaving out the items for dredge con- 
struction, about $600,000. 

‘The dredges were not built by aceident. They were supplied 
for purposes of improvement of the river and were the result 


of very deliberate action taken by the Board of Engineers as 


1916. 
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late as 1913. A report was filed justifying this expenditure and 
earnestly recommending it in the Sixty-first Congress, second 
session, House Document 510. Three of the most eminent 
engineers then in the service made the report and recommended 
that the treatment of the river which would bring the best re- 
sults was by the dredging process. 

The Arkansas River is like all the western rivers. Its waters 
are heavily charged with silt. There are thousands of square 
yards of Colorado and Kansas silt brought down and deposited 
in the bed of the river every year. The result is that the chan- 
nel of the river is disorganized and its bed is looped with pools 
of narrow and deep places. An unbroken deposit of white sand 
from the prairies of the West is observable from the mouth to 
Fort Smith at any time during an ordinary stage of the river. 

So the treatment that was suggested by that particular Board 
of Engineers in the report filed, as I said, in January, 1910, and 
under which the boats were provided in 1915, was that these 
two boats would probably be able to keep the channel open 
from Little Rock to the Mississippi River. Since the boats 
were put into the river the water has either been too high, as 
was the case during the year of 1916, or too low, as was the 
ease in 1915. It is said by those who are in a position to know 
what they are talking about to be a fact that the dredge boats 
have been operated in the actual work of dredging for less 
than 30 days since they were installed on the river. The propo- 
sition is now coolly made, without giving the former recom- 
mendations of the board a fair trial, to take the boats off to 
the Ohio River and relegate the Arkansas River to the same 
national status as an ordinary creek. 

The Committee on Rivers and Harbors and the House of 
Representatives very properly reached the conclusion that Con- 
gress was not going to do any such thing. The dredges were 
built for that river on a plan especially adapted to that situ- 
ation, and they have been in actual operation about 30 days. 
The only ground upon which such a radical change of policy 
could be put was the sweeping recommendation of Col. Town- 
send, and that was that the western rivers have been con- 
demned because of the disappearance from them as a class of 
an adequate commerce. He does not say that the river ought 
to be abandoned unconditionally, but says that it ought to be 
abandoned until traffic can be restored on the Mississippi River. 
The people interested in the Arkansas River care nothing about 
the Mississippi River except as it is a part of the water high- 
way from Little Rock to Memphis. 

There are several reasons why Little Rock, which is quite 
a jobbing center, should have access to Memphis by some means 
other than railroad communication. The freight zones east 
and west divide at Memphis. The Mississippi River is the divid- 
ing line. Little Rock is 182 miles inside the western zone. The 
freight rates authorized by the Interstate Railroad Commission 
are from 30 to 800 per cent higher for all classes of freight 
coming from the east for delivery at Little Rock than for 
traffic of the same class coming from the same direction for 
delivery at Memphis. It gives the Memphis jobbers a decided 
advantage over those at Little Rock. That matter of difference 
could be measurably equalized if we had the Arkansas River 
in a condition to be used. The merchants of Little Rock are 
among the most enterprising of any to be found in the coun- 
try. They realize that fact of the handicap of proximity to the 
dividing line between the two zones, and they provided them- 
selves with two boats to transfer the traffic—hundreds and 
thousands of tons coming and going to the Memphis gateway, 
but the condition of the Arkansas River would not permit them 
to continue it. The particular boats were bought at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., and brought to Little Rock, and one of them 
is now lying at ‘the wharf because there is no channel in the 
river that will permit it to be operated. This is not a case 
where the commerce has left the river, but one where the river 
has left an abundant and anxious commerce. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Arkan- 
sas yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Certainly. 

Mr. JONES. Will the Senator tell me what is the condition 
of the Mississippi River for navigation purposes from the 
mouth of the Arkansas River down? 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. It is first class. There is a 
boating stage of about 7 feet in the Mississippi River. 

Mr. JONES. Why did the engineer say, then, that the Arkan- 
sas River improvement should be put off until there is further 
navigation on the Mississippi River? 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. As the engineer did not explain, 
and I have not ingenuity enough to answer for him, I must 
admit that I can not answer. 


Mr. JONES. The Senator does not see any reason why, be- 
cause there is no navigation from the mouth of the Arkansas 
down the Mississippi River, we should withhold appropriations 
until they get navigation on the Mississippi to St. Paul? 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I think the Senator’s question is a 
very appropriate one, and it obviously answers itself in the nega- 
tive. There is no reason in the world why the western rivers 
should be outlawed by the United States simply because the 
people will not run boats on the Mississippi River where they can 
run them if they so desire. They have the best boating stage on 
the Mississippi River they have ever had in its history. The 
commercial interests at Little Rock will run boats from Little 
Rock to Memphis any day the United States will furnish river 
on which to run them. They have the boats and they have a 
motive for using them in the fact that thousands of dollars in 
freight charges will be saved to them, and they will be put in a 
better condition to compete for business with Memphis in terri- 
tory common to both; but the vice of the whole of this last rec- 
ommendation of the board is that it does not deal with the pecu- 
liar situation at Little Rock and the Arkansas River from that 
city to its junction with the Mississippi. The first board did. 
The river can be maintained at a boatable stage by the outlay 
of a reasonable sum of money if the dredges are permitted to 
continue the work assigned to them, as the former board said 
they could do, in the matter of removing shoals and sand bars 
separating the pools in the river between Little Rock and the 
mouth of the river. 

Now, take what Col. Townsend sald, sitting securely in his 
office in St. Louis. He did not come down to Little Rock, so far 
as anyone ever heard; he made no examination of the river; 
but it is a political recommendation, not in any technical sense, 
but as a recommendation of policy, and a recommendation with 
reference to this particular item only; and on that proposition 
listen to what he says: 

2. Not only has the commerce of western rivers rapidly declined in 
recent years, as stated by the district officer, but the character of the 
boats carrying the traffic has radically changed. 

Now, why should the Arkansas River alone have to be con- 
demned by a proposition involving all the western rivers? Then 
he goes on to say: 


A similar condition is found on all the western rivers, with the 
exception of the transportation of coal on the Ohiw River and a small 
movement of freight on the Missouri River between Kansas City and 

8, 


His reasons for condemning the Arkansas River will condemn 
the Missouri River; they will condemn the White River, the 
St. Francis River, the Trinity River, the Brazos River, and 
every river on the western side of the Mississippi River. Col. 
Townsend continues— 

Whatever may be the cause of this decline of river traffic— 


That is what he is talking about—the decline of river traffic 
generally ; which does not apply to Little Rock, because we have 
made arrangements there to see that traffic does not decline 
there, and we have good reasons for seeing that it does not de- 
cline; and one of those reasons is to save money. We are within 
132 miles of the dividing line between the eastern and western 
freight zones, and we must pay the western rate, whereas our 
competitors in business get their freight delivered at the eastern 
rate, which is from 30 to 300 per cent less. There is no specu- 
lation about it; it is a matter of actual computation and sound 
business, 

The people there, as I have said, have provided for the situation 
by supplying themselves with two boats, one of which, however, 
they had to sell, because they could not run it for want of a 
boatable stage on the river, and not for want of traffic. On 
one trip out of Memphis the boat was caught between two 
sand bars with a load of freight on it and remained there 
many days until the rise came that enabled it to proceed. 
These very engineers who made this last report sought to travel 
from Pine Bluff to Little Rock on one of these dredge boats, 
when they encountered a sand bar, which made it necessary for 
them to leave the boat and proceed to Little Rock by other 
means. There is plenty of water in the river, if the dredging 
process could be carried on to an extent that the shoals and sand 
bars could be gotten out of the way, to make a continuous 
channel in the river, 

About this last recommendation of Col. Townsend, I will say 
that it is not a professional recommendation, not a recom- 
mendation based upon things an engineer would know, and that 
other people would not know. Anybody could make the obser- 
vation contained in his report; I mean any well-informed man 
of the same standing and character of Col. Townsend; and he 
is a man of high standing. He said: 


It ig therefore recommended that the improvement of the Arkansas 
River be at present confined — 
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Not permanently abandoned, but 
be at present confined to snagging, which is warranted by the existing 
commerce, and that all attempts to permanently improve the river 
channel be deferred until there is an appreciable revival of commerce 
on the Mississippi River. 

We will revive part of it if you will give us a chance, and 
we will revive as much as two or three boats regularly engaged 
can haul. 

More than that, the greatest bauxite deposit in the world is 
within 22 miles of Little Rock. The great Aluminum Co, of 
America owns it. That is one of the great so-called trusts of 
the country; but they have encountered such differences with 
the railroads that make it to their interest to ship this ore to 
Little Rock and Devalls Bluff by rail and there transship it by 
water to East St. Louis. They have been able to do that profit- 
ably. They could furnish thousands of tons—a thousand tons 
a day—at Little Rock for shipment down the Arkansas River 
if there were facilities to take care of it. This particular ton- 
nage supply will continue until such time as they can bring 
the railroads around to their way of thinking about it; but the 
tonnage is there, and they are actually in shipping it, 
when the water stages will permit, from Devalls Bluff around 
the White River and up the Mississippi River to East St. Louis; 
and they report that, in view of the smaller terminal charges 
which they pay at Bast St. Louis, that they can afford to con- 
tinue shipments in this way. 

The actual situation with which we are confronted with here 
is that less than three years ago the Board of Engineers recom- 
mended that two new dredge boats be constructed and put on 
the Arkansas River. They have been put on the river, and they 
are there now, but they have worked less than 30 days in exe- 
cution of the business they were sent there to do. 

A provision was put in one of the lump-sum river and harbor 
appropriations directing the engineers to reinvestigate certain 
projects. The local engineer, who lives at Little Rock and who 
is familiar with business conditions there and with the use of 
the river as a commercial proposition when put in a condition 
to be navigated, recommended a continuance of the project. He 
Was a man eminent in his profession; he was no novice, but a 
man about 50 years of age, a former citizen of Massachusetts, 
who had worked himself up from a lieutenant to a major of 
engineers. He wrote his report with a knowledge of local con- 
ditions and recommended a continuation of the project. It was 
then referred to the St. Louis office—to Col. Townsend. If that 
officer ever put his foot in the Arkansas Valley in connection 
with this examination, nobody ever saw him; but he is a well- 
informed man, a high authority on water matters, and I am 
not going to say anything in the slightest degree to his dis- 
credit; but the view he takes is one of governmental policy; it is 
not a professional reason, and is no more binding upon the 
Senate and no more binding upon the Congress than the 
same opinion expressed by anybody else of equal standing. 
If it were not for the reason that grows out of our proximity 
to the dividing line between the eastern and western freight 
zones the argument would be somewhat narrowed in our 
case, as it would also be if it were not for the fact that the 
bauxite field is within reach with a thousand tons a day of 
freight that the company will ship over the railroad to Little 
Rock and then by water to destination. Even then that does 
not measure the possibilities of the output available for freight 
tonnage. 

So this is not such a project as would appear from a surface 
examination of some of the expressions found in this last report. 
It has been repeatedly examined; the closest scrutiny has been 
given to it, with no desire to exhibit any favoritism in its behalf. 
A slight increase in the amount required was brought about by 
damage that has been suffered by the Government dike to the 
banks at Little Rock since the estimates for this river were 
made to Congress. 

I do not believe, if the Senator from Iowa were familiar with 
the situation, that he would address any criticism to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors of the House, which inserted this 
item, and I know he would not address any criticism to the 
Committee on Commerce of the Senate for the slight enlargement 
they have made to cover the subsequent damage done to the 
situation at Little Rock. It is not an abandoned river. In 
its best days boats, as is shown by official reports in different 
places, plied between Little Rock and Cincinnati, Little Rock 
and Memphis, and Little Rock and New Orleans. Single boats 
went out of that port carrying 3,500 bales of cotton, which is 
nearly a thousand tons. Boats of a thousand tons capacity came 
and went from its wharves, and, if we had the opportunity now, 
we could maintain a successful boat line from Little Rock to 
Memphis and from Little Rock down the Mississippi River as 
far as Greenyille, in Mississippi. There is a small boat now 


running and making semiweekly trips from Pine Bluff to Rose- 
dale, Miss., I believe it is. 

This is a matter that will not suffer on the fullest examina- 
tion to which it can be subjected. I believe I will submit the 
matter, because I think its merit is evident. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the adop- 
tion of the amendment reported by the committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, during the discussion of the 
river and harbor bill at the last session of Congress a number of 
what may be termed notorious projects were condemned. Among 
those referred to at that time were the 10 mentioned in the sub- 
stitute for the bill of the House which passed the Senate on March 
8, 1915. That provision, Mr. President, was found in section 15 
of the substitute bill, and reads as follows: ` 

That the following projects 


ined in al examinati f ri 
— ation of rivers 


whether the adopted 
doned. 


Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President, if the Senator will 
allow me right there, I will say that I was in the committee 
when Senator Burton made that suggestion, and I told him that 
I was entirely agreeable to have the Arkansas River in- 
cluded in it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was going to call the attention of the Senate 
not only to the Arkansas River item but to the other nine items 
which were mentioned in that section. The river affected by that 
provision, Mr. President, were the inland waterway from Nor- 
folk to Beaufort Inlet, N. C.; the Coosa River in Georgia and Ala- 
bama; the St. Lucia Inlet, Fla.; the Brazos River, Tex., from 
Old Washington to Waco; the Red River, La., Ark., Tex.. and 
Okla.; the Ouachita River, Ark. and Okla.; the Arkansas River 
in Arkansas; the Tennessee River, Tenn., Ala., and Ky.; the 
Fox River in Wisconsin; and the Missouri River, Mo. 

The provision contained this language: 

And the Chief of 
other projects, oie an wacker. J 0 whic 
under present conditions is undesirable or in which modifications of the 
plans or projects should be made. 

I am informed, Mr. President, that all of those reports have 
not yet been made, and I shall not spend very much time upon 
the discussion of the Arkansas item, because I think there are 
others in this bill that are even worse that that. The appropria- 
tions for this river, Mr. President, have been as follows: 


July 3 to Sept. 15, 1900, appropriations and allot- 


MT ee cies ey Oe Ss AE 

June 13, 1902, continuing improvement and for mainte- 

nance, including the gen improvement, and remov- 

ing 5 and operating snag boats___________ 110, 000. 00 
For maintenance of improvement-—————-— Fork — 35, 000. 00 
For revetment work in the vicinity of Red Fork, pro- 

Mar PERS it is required in the interest of navigation- 30, 000. 00 
‘For maintenance of Improvement 835 000. 00 
1 a at PO e ys Rives at F 5 

arrows a o e Bluff) 74.200. 

Mar. 3, 1909: ne N z 
Preservation and maintenance (general) 35. 000. 00 
For works at Pine Bluff 97. 200. 00 

June 25, 1910 
For maintenance of improvement, including works 

nid tig 8 CCT 1 
e cons oa an on o s 
and .. eee 375, 000. 00 


Those were the dredge boats referred to by the Senator from 
Arkansas. 
Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Those are the ones that have just 
eome into the river. 
Mr. SMOOT. I continue: 
Feb. 27, 1911, for maintenance of improvement, including 
in — tH pa Bluff and the operation of dredging plant 
vor protecting bank in front of Crawford County Levee_ 
For maintenance of improvement, including works at 
Pine Bluff and the operation of dredging plant 30, 000. 00 
Mar. 4, 1913, for protecting bank in front of Crawford 
County Levee (completion) . 30, 000. 00 
That was to complete the improvement; and I suppose that 
is the last appropriation that has been made for that project. 
Mr, CLARKE of Arkansas. That is 200 miles west; that is 
away up near the Oklahoma line. 
Mr. SMOOT. That project is completed. 
For maintenance of ei aera including works at Pine 
Bluff and operation of dr ng plant. 
Oct. 2, 1914, maintenance and improvement of existing river 
e ..... 


$62, 500. 00 
80, 000. 00 


Mar. 4, 1915, for maintenance of improvement, including works 


at Pine Bluff and operation of dredging plant 198, 350 

Or total appropriations, Mr. President, for that river of 
$3,533,033.40. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Iowa [Mr. KENYON] has 
already referred to the amount of freight traffic in tonnage upon 
that river. It amounted to 79,169 tons for last year reported. 
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The valuation of all the products transported, including every- 
thing making up the 79,169 tons, was only $812,657. Now, we 
are asked, Mr. President, to appropriate $234,700 for a river 
the traffie on which; in dollars und cents, or the total value of 
the. products transported, is but $812,657. Mr. President, it 
does seem to me that that is out of all proportion and all 
reason; and I might say that there are other rivers. that are 
even worse than this. There was one expert who made the re- 
mark, in an article written by: him some time ago, that we might 
better buy and! burn the freight upon certain rivers in this 
country than to keep appropriating money as we are doing. 

I want to call attention to the estimate of the cost to the 
Government for furnishing waterways to flont actual commerce: 
on a few projects in this bill. In this estimate I do not con- 
sider logs as commerces: 

On the Ohio River a little over $5 a ton, excluding soft coal; 
on the upper Mississippi, 812 a ton; on the lower Mississippi, 
$35 a ton; on the Arkansas, nearly 820 a ton; on the Hennepin, 
$86.75 a ton; on the Missouri, a little over 840 a ton; Muscle 
Shoals, $41 a ton; the Arkansas Pass Canal, $80 a ton; the 
Brazos, $80 a ton; the Red River, $100 a ton; the proposed 
Muscle Shoals project; $100 a ton; and the Big Sandy, Ky., 
$350 a. ton. 

Mr. President, if we were providing transportation of com- 
merce upon these rivers and we had to pay the money out of 
our own pockets none of us would for a minute consider a pro- 
position of that kind: 3 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the: Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

Mr; NORRIS. I came in just as the Senator was reading 
those figures: Does it cost the Government that much per ton 
for the commerce that is floated on the rivers the Senator 
mentions? 

Mr. SMOOT. Les; that is what it costs the Government. 

Mr. NORRIS. I wish the Senator would go into detail. 
That is an exceedingly interesting statement. How does he ar- 
rive at those figures? What does he take into consideration? 

Mr. SMOOT. This is how it is arrived at: The amount the 
project has cost the Government, and a rate of interest of 4 per 
cent per annum upon it; then take the amount of actual com- 
merce that is carried’ on the river, divide it into the cost of 
project with interest, and it shows the figures T have quoted. 

Mr. NORRIS. What rate of interest does the Senator cal- 
culate? 

Mr. SMOOT. Four per cent interest. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator in each case takes, in the first 
place, the entire amount the Government has expended? 

Mr. SMOOT.. The entire amount the Government has ex- 
pended upon the river. 

Mr. NORRIS. And the interest upon that at.4-per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. The interest upon that at 4 per cent. 

Mr. NORRIS. And then the Senator counts that interest 

Mr. SMOOT.. And then the added amount. each year that is 
appropriated for the purpose of maintaining those rivers for the 
purpose of transportation, and that gives the amount it costs for 
each ton, 

Mr. NORRIS. Then the item consists, first, of maintenance, 
and, second, of interest on investment?: Is that right? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is right, Mr. President; and it is also 
based upon the amount that the project has cost the Government, 
of course. 

Mr. NORRIS: That is the point I want to bring out. 

Mr. SMOOT. For instance, if there is an appropriation, as 
there is in the present bill, for revetment purposes or for dredg- 
ing purposes, outside of maintenance, that is included in the 
rivers mentioned as part of the cost per ton. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should think that would be properly classified 
as part of the maintenanee. 

Mr. SMOOT: Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. What I want to reach distinctly is that as far 
as. the investment is concerned the Senator counts nothing but 
the interest on that? 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘That is all. 


Mr. RANSDELL and Mr. KENYON addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield to the Senator for a question. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Did L understand the Senator to say that 
the cost of transporting freight on the Red River was $100 a 
ton? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; $100 a ton for actual commerce. 


Mr. RANSDELL. Win the Senator kindly tell me who fur- 
nished those: figures—whether they were prepared by himself 
or not? 

Mr. SMOOT. The figures that were given by me were fur- 
nished by Congressman F'REAR, of Wisconsin. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I notice that the tonnage on the Red River 
was: 47,351 tons in 1915, valued at $2,939,000. Does the Senator 
mean to say that the appropriation we made for the Red River 
in 1915 amounted. to $100 a ton on 47,351 tons? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I did not say that it did, Mr. President. 
I said that, taking into consideration the amount of money that 
was expended on the Red River and the appropriations made 
for the maintenance of the river, they amounted to $100 a ton 
for the actual commerce transported. In relation to the Red 
River 

Mr. RANSDELL. Will the Senator allow me to finish my 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
further yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. SMOOT., I want to answer further the question which 
the Senator propounded. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. In a statement made in the minority views 
submitted by Mr: Burton from the Committee on Commerce on 
the river and harbor appropriation: bill on June 25, 1914, refer- 
ring to the Red: River, he says: 

There should be æ careful reexamination of each of these waterways 


and a policy adopted which squares with present conditions. ‘The fol- 
lowing are Illustrations: On the Red River below Ful covering a 


distance of 475.4 miles, there was in the year 1912 a tonnage of 
44,967 tons. Of this amount 42,640 tons were saw | of which the 
average hau) was 131 miles, and. lumber 1,100 tons. the balance of 
the freight, including lumber, amounting to 2,327 tons, 


45 and pare 80 miles. The total amount gi to date for this 
stream is $2,768,377 There was no appropriation in the pending bill 


approximately obtained an allowance of 4 cent is made on the 
amount appropriated to date and the Prospective appropriation in the 

ding bill is added. This znterest on the investment would amount to 
5110 185.08, and adding the $100,000 mF peng arte would make a total 
of $210,735.08. The cost per ton wou be $4.68, or if the saw logs 
aro i the cost per would be $90.56 and the cost per ton- 

Mr. RANSDELL. The figure is $4.68 instead of $100, then? 

Mr. SMOOT., No, Mr. President; the $4.68 is arrived at by 
including the saw logs that could have been and are floated 
down the river without being transported. on boats. They are 
not actual commeree. Exeluding the saw logs—and the saw 
logs are excluded. from all the figures that I have quoted—the 
freight itself, the merchandise, and that. which is earried in 
commerce that requires transportation by barges or boats, 
amounts. to the figures I have given. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield. to the Senator from. Louisiana? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. RANSDELL. The Senator usually tries to be fair. I 
should like to ask him if he thinks it is fair to charge that river 
with the entire amount of money appropriated for it since the 
beginning of this Government, to capitalize that sum at 4 per 
cent—which is certainly a much higher rate of interest than the 
Government pays—and not to give the river credit for any of the 
vast commerce which it has been. carrying since we began to 
make appropriations for it? 

I can testify, as I was born and reared near that river, that 
until very recent years it had a very large ecommerce. Now, if 
we are going to charge up to the annual expense of the commerce 
that is going on it every dollar ever expended on the river, and 
are going to capitalize that sum and estimate 4 per cent interest 
on it, ought we not, I say, in all fairness, to credit the river with 
the commerce that it has been bearing for all these years since 
the appropriations began? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the interest is only upon the 
amount actually. appropriated and from the year it was appro- 
priated. It is not 4 per cent for 50 years. Not only that, but 
the rate of 4 per cent interest is not too high, considering: the 
amount that the Government has paid during the period of the 
expenditure of the money. It is true that the Government can 
secure money now at 3 per cent, as our 3 per cent bonds will 
sell at par; but the Senator knows that it has been but a few 
years since the Government had a great many 4 per cent bonds 
in circulation, and some of its bonds bore even a higher rate of 
interest. 

Mr. President, this river exemplifies many of the statements 
that have been made by Senators calling attention to these 
“wonderful highways of commerce.” The Senator from Louisi- 
ana has just referred to the vast amount of commerce upon 
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this river. Why, the whole commerce for last year was 44,967 
tons. Of this amount there was 42,640 tons of saw logs. The 
Red River is not very different from many of the rivers enu- 
merated in this bill, and it seems to me that the comparison 
was a just one. As I said the other day, general merchandise 
is not going to be shipped upon the waterways of the country. 
That method of transportation is too slow. The railroads are 
going to carry it, and are carrying over 95 per cent of it to-day, 
and will carry that amount of it, no matter how much money 
we expend upon rivers like the Red and others. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President f 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I want to call the Senator's at- 
tention to the fact that the very use we desire to make of the 
river from Little Rock to Memphis is to haul merchandise. As 
far as the 79,000 tons hauled last year is concerned, that was a 
mere bagatelle. It hauled five times that much on every trip 
that the boat left Little Rock. 

Mr. SMOOT. I grant that that is true, Mr. President, but 
the trouble is that they do not haul it to-day. The commerce 
upon the river is decreasing each year. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. The Government will not improve 
the river so as to let us haul it. 

Mr. SMOOT. The trouble is that the railroads will not let it 
be hauled. The railroads can handle it better, quicker, and 
safer, and the shipper is going to take advantage of these condi- 
tions. Transportation of commerce on this river is only repeat- 
ing the history of river transportation of every other country. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. NELSON. There are two things that I want to call to 
the attention of the Senator with reference to these matters. 

First, he goes on with old rivers like the Red River or the 
Arkansas and makes a list of all the appropriations that have 
been made for those rivers. Not many years ago those were 
the only avenues for trade and commerce, and appropriations 
were made for them and navigation carried on. By and by the 
railroads paralelled the rivers; and the railroads, in order to 
secure the traffic that had formerly moved by the rivers, reduced 
their rates. If we should close up all of these streams to-day, 
we would be at the mercy of the railroads as we were in many 
instances before. It is unfair to foot up the amount that we 
have devoted to a river in times past when that river was the 
only avenue for us, and say, “So much has been expended on 
this river.“ Why, the Arkansas River, from the time the coun- 
try was first settled, was the main avenue and the main outlet 
for the commerce of that State as the Red River was for upper 
Louisiana and for a part of Texas. 

It is unfair to go back and repeat all those figures. They 
relate to a day when that was the only avenue of transportation. 
Now they have built railroads along there, and the railroads have 
had to come down in their rates in order to steal the traffic 
from the river. That is all there is to it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course it would not be possible now for the 
railroads to advance their rates unless the Interstate Commerce 
Commission should grant them permission to do so, Rates are 
regulated now. I grant what the Senator says—that in years 
past the reductions made in the rates came about, perhaps, as 
he has stated, but 

Mr. NELSON. If the Senator will allow me to interrupt him 
again, he refers to the Interstate Commerce Commission. When 
I first came to Washington in 1883 over the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad the rate was only $17, and they only ran two or three 
passenger cars. Now they run a large train full of passengers, 
and they charge, I think, a dollar and a half more, owing to the 
last increase granted by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
this 5 per cent increase that they granted at the hearing last 
year. The rates are higher to-day, and we have an Interstate 
Commerce Commission, as it has appeared in its operation 
within the last 12 months, that is willing to give the railroads 
pretty nearly all they ask. We have higher rates to-day for the 
transportation of passengers from here to Chicago than we 
eyer had before the Interstate Commerce Commission was 
created, and when the trafic was not a tenth part of what it is 
to-day. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I think that is true so far as the 
passenger fares are concerned between Chicago and Washing- 
ton; but the freight rates in this country have all been reduced, 
particularly the through rates, I will say, from Chicago to almost 
any part of this country. The passenger business of the rail- 
roads has never at any time been very profitable, They have 
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made their money mostly out of freight, as the Senator, no doubt, 
well knows. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President 

Mr. NELSON. Oh, Mr. President, there are some roads, like 
the New Haven, the bulk of whose income comes from the pas- 
senger business, and to a large extent the same thing is true of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

Mr. SMOOT. Iam speaking of the railroads in general, as the 
reports show. ‘The railroads of the country as a whole make 
8 of their money from freight and not from passenger 
trafic, 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 


Senator another question. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
further yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

. Mr. SMOOT. Will the Senator wait until I have answered the 
question asked by the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. RANSDELL. Certainly. 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator allow me to say one word 
more? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. NELSON, I can travel from one point to another in the 
State of Minnesota to-day at a lower rate than you can travel 
from here to New York, with all this immense traffic, and only 
two lines to carry it. I can travel in Minnesota from one end 
of the State to the other at 2 cents a mile, and you have to pay 
more than that for a ticket from here to New York. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true, Mr. President. 

Mr. NELSON. ‘That is the effect of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, I hope Senators will not cite the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission as proof that we are going to have lower 
rates. They have not given them to us. The principal good 
we have gotten is from the act preventing discriminations be- 
tween places and individuals; but as for the lowering of rates, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has conferred no blessing 
on us. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, Mr. President, railroad rates can 
not be increased without the consent of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, That commission, I believe, has had the approval 
of the American people, and the American people have hud con- 
fidence in the commission protecting the interest of the people 
as against extortionate prices charged by the railroads. 

I do not want to be unfair in any computation that I may 
make in relation to cost of transportation on rivers; but take the 
rivers that I have complained of, and take the amount of traffic 
carried upon those rivers to-day, outside of saw logs, and the 
rate that it costs the Government for the actual commerce, such 
as merchandise of all kinds, fertilizer, cement, oysters, and so 
forth, is out of all proportion and all reason. 

I want to be perfectly frank in this matter in discussing it. I 
have no hostility to many of the items in the bill. I believe in 
proper appropriations for rivers and harbors in all parts of the 
country, but I think appropriation ought to be for rivers where 
there is at least a chance of increasing the amount of commerce 
upon them rather than to appropriate money and keep appro- 
priating it from year to year on rivers where the commerce is 
decreasing every year. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no river that I shall refer to, but 
the commerce on the rivers is decreasing from year to year, and 
we are in many cases increasing appropriations for those rivers. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. RANSDELL, I hope the Senator will not evade an an- 
swer to my question. He has made a statement that the cost 
of the commerce on the Red River was $100 per ton and he has 
arrived at that figure, or is trying to arrive at it, by capitaliz- 
ing every expenditure on the river since we began to make ap- 
propriations, computing interest at 4 per cent per annum on it. 
As a matter of fact, he must know, if he knows anything at all 
about the improvement of rivers and the commerce on rivers, 
that for many years there was very large commerce on the Red 
River, and that there were annual sums for maintaining that 
river. Certainly the maintenance item was a fair offset, I take 
it, to the commerce of that year. One offset the other for the 
time being, and it is unfair to bring it forward now to make a 
capital, 

There is another very large item on that river. There was 
a big raft above the city of Shreveport which at an enormous 
cost was taken out many years ago. Have we a right to bring 
all those things forward and make them as a capital and com- 
pute interest on it? 

I want the Senator to answer me this question: If you were 
to capitalize the railroads in all that has been spent on them, 
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the enormous sums subscribed to the original stock and never 
returned, the enormous bonuses of land given to railroads, the 
enormous grants in the way of exemption from taxes, going into 
billions, several times as much as the whole system has cost— 
if you were to capitalize all that could you earn interest on it? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is exactly what every business concern 
has todo. They have to capitalize every cent that they put into 
the business, whether it is put in one year or another. 

What the Senator says is true—that some of the railroads of 
this country have had land grants. Of course, those grants 
proved very profitable to the railroads; but there are other rall- 
roads—and most of those that are in competition with the 
rivers are finding fault with this bill—that never have received 
a land grant, and they have had to account for every dollar 
that was put into the road in the way of capital stock from the 
very first day they began building it to the present time. 

Mr. RANSDELL. All those in Lonisiana adjacent to the 
Red River had land grants of the biggest kind and exemption 
from taxation. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no need of discussing this question 
from any other point of view than as a business proposition, in 
my opinion. Whenever the Government puts a dollar into a 
river, no matter what it is for, whether it is for revetment or 
for maintenance, it does just exactly the same as if a corpora- 
tion put their money into building a road and into repairing 
and maintaining and operating that road. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. HUGHES, I can not understand how the Senator can 
draw a parallel between what a railroad does and what the 
Government does. Of course, the Senator knows and we all 
know that a railroad each year receives income from the freight 
carried, but the Government does not and is not supposed to 
receive income for the freight carried on a river. If so, each 
year it might have discharged some of the capitalization the 
Senator now speaks of. I can not see how any parallel can be 
drawn between the Government appropriating money for rivers 
and a railroad appropriating money for betterment. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no comparison based upon the position 
the Senator is taking. We were talking about what the appro- 
priations made by the Government for these rivers actually 
were, and that the interest upon the actual cost at the rate of 4 
per cent will amount to a rate of freight per ton so high that it 
is absolutely unjustifiable on the part of the Government to 
continue the appropriations as they have been doing in the past. 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator allow me to make another 
suggestion? When comparing railroads with the expenses of 
water transportation, I want to call the Senator’s attention to 
the fact that we embarked a few years ago upon a system of 
so-called railroad valuation. A large force has been appointed 
and is to-day at work on it and probably will be for half a dozen 
years before the system is completed. By that time it will have 
cost us millions of dollars, and the whole thing will be obsolete, 
as far as its value to regulate transportation or to adjust litiga- 
tion Is concerned. Does the Senator know how many million 
dollars we are spending on the valuation of railroad property? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the Senator will remember that I 
stated at the time of the passage of the act that that would be 
the result. I also stated that it would cost at least $10,000,000. 
to make the valuation, and that by the time the valuation was 
made the information would be almost useless as far as being a 
basis for rate making was concerned. I agree with the Senator 
absolutely as to the result of that appropriation. I think it 
was a perfect waste of public funds, nearly as bad, if not as bad, 
as a great many of the appropriations made in this river and 
harbor bill. 

Mr. NELSON. But does not the Senator think the 810.000. 00 
that will be squandered on the valuation should be charged up 
against the railroads, not against the rivers and harbors of the 
country? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the railroads did not ask for 
that appropriation. The expenditure of that money has not 
even the advantage of improving the roads. It does not 
straighten the curves, it does not take out the weak rails or the 
rotten ties of the road. The Government gets nothing except 
simply a report, and a report which will be of little benefit to 
the people of the United States. I think it is a waste of money, 
even more so than the appropriations made for certain rivers 
and harbors I will mention before this bill passes. 

Mr. President, I am not opposed to appropriations for rivers 
and harbors. I think some of the projects in this bill ought. to 
receive more money than is appropriated; they ought to be 


dredged and put into a shape to enable commerce to be trans- 
ported at the least possible cost. No one doubts but what 
traffic will increase on such rivers. Everybody agrees that they 
should be improved. Most of them are at present used by the 
Government. I have no objection to rivers of this kind being 
improved. I believe Senators ought to take an interest in the 
consideration of the bill, and this Chamber ought to be filled 
with Senators, rather than have three or four Senators present 
during the whole day, and when a vote is called have absent 
Senators come in and ask, What is my vote?” or, What am 
I to vote upen?” or, “ What is the project that is being voted 
upon?” 

When the time comes, Mr. President, that the Senate will 
take an interest in the appropriation of money for rivers and 
harbors. and consider each item upon its own merits, and con- 
sider whether it is for the best interests of the United States 
to appropriate the money for each particular project, I know 
there are many, many appropriations in this bill that never 
would receive the sanction of the Senate of the United States 
if so considered. Iam just as sure of it as that I live. 

I do not, as a general thing, believe in lump appropriations. 
I never have done so. I think more appropriations have been 
squandered through lump-sum appropriations than in any other 
way. But it seems to me that rather than to make up a bill 
in the way this bill has been made up and the way former 
river and harbor bills have been made up, it would be much 
better to make a lump appropriation and leave the expenditure 
of the money to the Army engineers. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am interested in what the Senator says 
about lump-sum appropriations. There is not any doubt, of 
course, but that as a general proposition it is an extravagant 
way of legislating. But does not the Senator believe that lump 
appropriations, if they are justified at all, are justified in cases 
like the river and harbor improvements of our country, where, 
necessarily, Congress, with the other duties that it has to per- 
form, finds it an impossibility to get all the information? 
Much of it is of rather a scientific nature, and Congress finds 
itself unable to legislate intelligently as to each of the large 
number of projects that are worthy. 

Mr. SMOOT. I agree with the Senator. This is about the 
only exception, it seems to me, that should be made where 
the expenditure can possibly be specifically named and the 
amounts appropriated for. In my opinion, it would be much 
better to make a direct appropriation of $30,000,000, or even 
$40,000,000, rather than to pass this bill in the shape it is in, 

I want to say another thing to the Senator. I remember 
that years ago, when former Senator Hemenway was speaking 
upen a river and harbor bill, he went into the details of many of 
the items of the river and harbor bill then pending. I remem- 
ber well that he called attention to appropriations that were 
made for certain rivers in the past that had never been ex- 
pended upon the river; they had been transferred to other 
places. If I remember aright, he called it the short-circuiting 
of appropriations. 

If I had the time, Mr. President, I should like to go into the 
last appropriation act, where each river was appropriated for, 
and I should like to follow the expenditure of the appropriations 
for those rivers to see if the amount of money appropriated was 
expended upon those particular rivers or whether it had been 
transferred. en bloc to some other rivers that the engineers 
desired to have it transferred to. 

Mr. RANSDELL. That can not be done except by the au- 
thority of Congress. s 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I know that is often said, and 
just offhand I would say, as the Senator said, that it can not 
bė done unless by act of Congress. But I want to call the 
Senator’s attention to the fact that Congress has made appro- 
priations for specific purposes and the heads of departments 
have spent the money for an entirely different purpose, not an 
appropriation of $20 or $100 or $1,000, but appropriations of 
tens of thousands of dollars have been spent for purposes for 
which the Congress of the United States never appropriated the 
money. I called attention to the case of the $2,000,000 appro- 
priation the other day for the eradication of the foot-and-mouth 
disease. Tens of thousands of doliars of that appropriation was 
spent for other purposes than it was intended for. 

Not only that, but there is another practice that is growing 
greater every year, and that is we pass appropriation bills. carry- 
ing so much money for a specific purpose, and not a year passes 
but what the expenditures exceeded the appropriations. There 
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is no law which allows that to be done, and yet Congress is asked 
te pass a deficiency appropriation bill to cover those expendi- 
tures. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. STERLING. I should like to ask the Senator from Utah 
what he thinks of the proposition of appropriating for a long 
stretch of a certain river, as in the Missouri River, for example, 
say $175,000 or $200,000 for improvement of the Missouri River 
from Sioux City to Fort Benton, a distance of 1,477 miles, I 
think. Would it not be better for Congress to designate a 
specific project for which an appropriation should be made, 
rather than leave it to the Board of Army Engineers to deter- 
mine what particular project should be improved? 

Mr. SMOOT. We certainly ought to state specifically where 
the money shall be spent if we are going into the appropriation 
of money, the same as we have done in the past in river and 
harbor bills, with the exception of the fiscal year 1915-16. 

Mr. RANSDELL, Will the Senator permit me just one mo- 
ment? I simply wish to call his attention to pages 36, 37, 38, 
and 39 of the report of the engineers, made December 1, to show 
that we authorized a transfer of appropriations made for cer- 
tain specific purposes which were lying to the credit of the vari- 
ous projects. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say—— 

Mr. RANSDELL. Wait a moment, please, if you will let me 
make a statement. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is not asking a question. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I am going to make a statement, if you 
please, and to ask the Senator a question in regard to it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will be a little more accommodating to the 
Senator than he was to me the other day. I have no objection 
to his continuing his statement. 

Mr. RANSDELL. If the Senator objects to according me the 
right 

Mr. SMOOT. Not at all, Mr. President. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I want to show the Senator how these 
transfers were made without authority. The last river and 
harbor act authorized the transfer of sums amounting to 
$5,000,000. We gave $25,000,000 in cash and authorized the 
Engincer Corps to transfer unused balances and they did make 
a transfer to the extent of $5,000,000. Those transfers ap- 
pear in volume 1, on -pages 36, 37, 38, and 39 of the Engineer's 
report for 1915. I simply call the Senator’s attention to it. I 
thought he had overlooked it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I had no reference to that. That was done by 
act of Congress in a specific river and harbor bill. I was speak- 
ing of the past practices of the departments in the expenditure 
of appropriations, I can not state what specific items have been 
appropriated for a specific purpose that have been transferred 
to other rivers, but I know it has been stated on this floor 
time and again that that was done, and I never heard a con- 
tradiction made of it. 

Mr. President, I simply rose to speak upon the Arkansas 
River appropriation. I have been carried away from the Ar- 
kansas River to the increase of passenger rates upon the rail- 
roads, the valuation of railroads, and a number of other very 
interesting subjects; but I do not want to delay the vote upon 
this item. 

I quite agree, Mr. President, with the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
Kenyon] that this item should not be agreed to. It proposes 
to expend the public money with very, very little return for it. 
The commerce upon the river will not justify the expenditure 
of this amount of money. I think with the amount of com- 
merce upon the river the appropriations in the past have been 
very large indeed, for they have been $30,000 and $35,000 and 
$50,000 per year. I notice that the amount included in the cost 
of the river is the two dredges, I suppose they cost $375,000, 
as that is the amount that was appropriated for. I notice in 
the report of the engineers that this is what is said in reference 
to them: 

The dredges H. S. Taber and Robert McGregor were under construc- 
tion by contract at Dubuque, Iowa, at the beginning of the year. The 
H. 8. Taber arrived at the mouth of the Arkansas River on August 12, 
1914, and active work was begun August 14, 1914. The Robert Mo- 
Gregor was delivered at Pendleton, 42 miles above the mouth, on the 
Arkansas River, September 18, 1914. As it had not zer been equipped 
or outfitted, the 3 y trial of this dredge was made with the crew 
of the H. S. Taber, the latter boat remaining with the Robert Me- 
Gregor. At the expiration of the 30-day trial of the Robert McGregor, 
the river was so low that the boat could not be run to Pine Bluff for 
outfitting and it remained with the M. S. Taber until December 29, 1914, 
when it proceeded to Pine Blur and was outfitted. 

I think the Senator from Arkansas stated the situation 
exactly when he said that after the Government had spent 


$375,000 for these dredges and after they had been delivered in 
August, 1914, it was only possible under river conditions for 
a 30-day trial of the dredges and scarcely any work was done. 
It seems to me, Mr. President, that that of itself shows that it 
would have been very much cheaper for the Government to 
have hired a dredge to do the work rather than to have put 
$375,000 into them and have them remain idle at a great ex- 
pense to the Government. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. That is the very work they were 
sent there to do. That was the difliculty they were sent there 
to remoye. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will ask the Senator if the conditions are such 
that they can remove that difficulty why they have not done so 
before this time? It is nearly two years since they were sent 
there. 

Mr, CLARKE of Arkansas. When they first went into the 
river about the ist of January, 1914, they found the river very 
low. During the next year the river was unusually high, and 
they could not work in consequence of that. So far as the work 
they were sent there to do is concerned they have devoted less 
than 30 days to it. Nobody can condemn the project until it 
has had a fair trial. 

Mr. SMOOT. In other words, the Government spent $375,000 
for building the dredges and 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Two brand new first-class dredges 
adapted to that very situation. 

Mr. SMOOT. And from August 12, 1914—— 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. The report says they were 
equipped in December, 1914, 1915, and a part of 1916, less than a 
year and a half, 

Mr. SMOOT. And it has been impossible for them to do any- 
thing that amounts to anything. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. A part of that time it was abso- 
lutely impossible for them to do anything. They are just com- 


ing to the time now when they may be able to do something. 


when the water recedes, as it will this spring. The water is 
receding now. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator expect that the water will get 
so low this year that they can not do anything? 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. The object is to get ahead and 
dredge the channel a little at a time, and connect these pools. 
There is plenty of water in the river, but the water shoals, and 
the channel is in a deplorable condition. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is a larger appropriation than has usually 
been granted to that river. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. The Senator is quite mistaken. 
The appropriation recommended there last was $239,350, and 
there is recommended now by the Board of Engineers $239,350. 

Mr. SMOOT. I said appropriated. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. The engineers themselves, out of 
the lump-sum appropriation, gave approximately the amount we 
are asking now. 

Mr. SMOOT. The engineers give as the appropriation, March 
14, 1915, $193,350. However, every year before that the appro- 
priations ran as follows: $46,000, $48,000, $30,000, $30,000, 
$62,500, $51,000, $74,200, $85,000, $80,000, $35,000. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. The engineers reached the con- 
clusion that that sort of an appropriation was just throwing 
money away, and the only way to do anything on earth was to 
put dredges there. Since the dredges were put in the river ap- 
propriation has necessarily increased, because the dredges can 
not run themselves. 

Mr, SMOOT. Does the Senator think that after the dredging 
work is done the commerce will be increased? 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. There is not any doubt about it. 
A navigable river in that section of the country so improved 
will have that result. There are reasons for it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I mean for actual commerce. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas, Actual, everyday commerce. 
There is not any doubt about it. We are in the western freight 
zone and we pay from 80 to 33 per cent more freight than is 
paid on freight delivered at Memphis, 132 miles away. With its 
connections, when the improvement is made, ample commerce 
will be maintained. As I said before, it is a case where the 
river has left the commerce and not commerce the river. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator will be perfectly satisfied, if, after 
dredging the river and putting it in good shape, and commerce 
does not increase, to have the river abandoned? 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Yes, indeed; better than that. 
I have an item in this bill directing them to make a survey 
and make their report to the next Congress. If it does not show 
that the river can maintain a commerce, I will be perfectly 
willing for the item to go out of the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think that is a very proper thing to do. Of 
course I do not believe that we ought to proceed with any of 
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the general projects that we have authorized or make provision 
for a reexamination, and particularly do I believe that it 
is unwise to make appropriations additional to those we have 
made in the past. I will not take the time of the Senate in 
saying anything more in relation to this matter. I sincerely 
hope the Senate will not agree to this amendment. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. May I call the attention of the 
Senator to the fact that the appropriation last year of $239,350 
appears on page 38? ` 

Mr. SMOOT, I notice the report says—— 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. This is the last report of the 
. Chief of Engineers, part 1. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have part 2 of the report of the Chief of Engi- 
neers of the United States Army, page 2718, and it says: 

Mar. 4, 1915, for maintenance of improvement, including Z 
works at Pine Bluff and operation of dredging plant $193, 350 
Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. That was the first sum appro- 

priated. The second one is in the other volume. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
Kenyon] said that an issue would be raised in reference to this 
amendment as to whether the Senate was going to follow the 
report or whether the Senate was going to follow the rule which 
has been referred to, the adoption of projects that have not 
been recommended by the engineers; that is, it has been urged 
here in behal? of projects that have been recommended by the 
engineers that the Senate should adopt them, and hence the Sen- 
ator said the issue is as to whether an item that is reported 
against adversely by the engineers should be adopted by the 
Senate. I am going to refer to that for just a moment. 

I was a member of the Rivers and Harbors Committee of the 
House for six years, and I know that that committee adhered 
rigidly to the rule that it would not put any item into the river 
and harbor bill that did not have the approval of the Board of 
Engineers. 

I am not going to consider whether that is a good rule or the 
reasons for the rule; but I have not, in the time that I have 
been here, knowingly voted for the adoption of any project 
that has not had the approval of the Board of Engineers. I be- 
lieve that it is a good rule to follow, for reasons, as I have said, 
which I am not going into now. If this proposition came clearly 
within that rule I would vote against it and I would vote in 
favor of striking out the item in the bill. That was my impres- 
sion when the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] read from the 
report what he did; but since I have looked into the matter a 
little bit more fully, I think that I ean very consistently vote 
for this item, even with my belief in the advisability of follow- 
ing the rule to which I have referred. 

What is recommended by the engineers, according to the re- 
port from which the Senator from Iowa quoted, is a modifica- 
tion or an abandonment of a project that has already been 
adopted. The item in this bill is simply to carry out a project 
that has not only been recommended by the Board of Engineers 
but that Congress itself has actually approved, adopted, and be- 
gun. This item is to carry on a project which was adopted by 
Congress just a few years ago, for which the dredges that we 
approved have been constructed and put in operation only a 
little over a year and a half. 

So, as I take it, the question here is whether or not we shall 
accept and follow absolutely the adverse recommendation of the 
Board of Engineers just submitted, or whether we shall con- 
tinue the project that the Board of Engineers heretofore recom- 
mended, that Congress adopted, and that we have been carrying 
out practically for a year and a half, but not long enough, as 
the district officer says, to demonstrate whether or not it can be 
successfully carried on. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. VarpvAMAN in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Washington yield to the Senator from 
Utah? 

Mr. JONES. Les. 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to ask the Senator if he does not think 
it would be very much better to wait for a resurvey of the river 
before the expenditure of this amount of money, as the resurvey 
of the river was ordered a year ago? 

Mr. JONES. I did not know that a resurvey had been 
ordered a year ago. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, yes. 

Mr. JONES. The document from which the Senator from 
Towa read, as I understand, is a report of the last survey. As I 
understand, the Senator from Arkansas has put another provi- 
sion in the bill for a further survey. 8 

Mr. SMOOT. I call the Senator's attention —he was not here 
when I read it—to the provision of the river and harbor bill of 
March’3, 1915. 
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Mr. JONES. The Senator from Arkansas says that what I 
have just suggested to the Senator is correct, that the report 
from which the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] read is a 
response to that provision. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas, Yes. 

. KENYON. I will say—— 
v. SMOOT. That is the report on the resurvey? 


Mr. JONES. Yes. 
Mr. SMOOT. And that report is adverse? 


r. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. KENYON. This is the report made in accordance with 
the act of Congress to which the Senator refers—a very recent 
report. 

Mr. SMOOT. And that report is adverse to the proposition. 

Mr. KENYON, That is just what I was contending. 

Mr. JONES. That is correct. In other words, it must be ad- 
mitted that we have an adverse report from the Board of Engi- 
neers, and they recommend the abandonment of the project, 
except as to snagging; but the project which they recommend 
shall be abandoned is the project that has been approved by 
the Board of Engineers; it also had the approval of Congress 
itself, and we have entered upon it. It seems to me that I am 
not put up against this rule that I have been following, and 
which I think is a good rule to follow. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. JONES. I do, 

Mr. KENYON. Under that theory, then, of the Senator, it 
makes no difference what the Army engineers may find as to 
any of these projects, we can not abandon them? 

Mr. JONES. No; that does not follow at all. 

Mr. KENYON. That is the logic of the Senator’s position. 

Mr. JONES. Not at all. Iam not saying, because of the mere 
fact that we have already adopted a project, and then the Army 
engineers should recommend its abandonment, that necessarily 
we shall still adhere to the one that we adopted; but, under the 
circumstances of this case, I think that is the proper thing to do; 
and I will briefly state why I think so. 

It was brought out 2 moment ago that the dredges that Con- 
gress provided for under the project that was approved did not 
get down there on that river until August, 1914. They have 
been there only a little over a year and a half; and because of 
exceptional conditions, as I understand the chairman of the 
committee, they have not been able to do very much; it has not 
been practicable to use them probably more than a month or so. 
Now, the district officer, who is on the ground and knows all of 
the conditions and circumstances, says this: 

Operation of suction dredges has not yet passed the experimental 
stage so far as this river is concerned. By “experimental stage” I 
mean the extent of work required to maintain a nayigation channel 
over any fixed distance of river and the duration of time through which 
a dredged channel will remain effective, 

If that is correet—and I think the local officer is better able 
to determine that than is anybody else—it seems to me that we 
ought at least to complete the experiment; and that is prac- 
tically what the chairman of the committee, who knows this 
situation better than anybody else, proposes to the Senate. He 
said just a moment ago that if, under the provision for a resur- 
vey that he has in this bill, the report should come in that this 
work should not be carried on, then he would say that it should 
be abandoned; in other words, he is willing to let the operation 
of these dredges pass the experimental stage; and, if the result 
of the experiment is adverse, he will accept that as the proper 
decision of the matter. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I want to say, in that connec- 
tion, that the report recently filed is not based upon any exam- 
ination at all. It is based upon the recommendation of an 
officer, whose headquarters are in St. Louis, and who never 
put his foot in that valley so far as we have been alle to hear 
anything about it. He caused no survey to be made, but 
merely exercised his judgment generally on what is happening 
to western rivers. 

Mr. JONES. I will read from the report of the district 
officer, contained in the same document from which the Senator 
from Iowa read, Of course this is the local man, the man on 
the ground. He is A, B. Putnam, major, Corps of Engineers. 
He concludes his report with this statement: 


10. I am not of the opinion that the improvement of the Arkansas 
River should be abandoned, but am inclined to the belief that the 
work of revetting the banks should be revived. 


That is carried out in one of the amendments proposed here: 


The commercial importance of the valley is increasing all the time, 
as is natural under an increase of ae epee While this increase Is 
not reflected in the river commerce, cau not hold that the absence 
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of such reflection is an indication of the unworthiness of the improve- 
ment of the river. 


Then, in his report, he suggests that he has approved the esti- 
mate fer operating the two dredges, which is $118,700 a year. 
As I understand, the amount provided for in this bill is the 
amount that is necessary for the operation of these two dredges, 
with possibly some additional revetting along the banks. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. And to repair a break in the 
bank and a wing dike at Little Rock. 

Mr. JONES. ‘That is in accordance with the project that the 
Board of Engineers has approved; it is in accordance with a 
project that Congress itself approved just a short while ago. 
We have been working on it only about a year and a half. We 
have not, according to the local engineer, passed the experimen- 
tal stage. So, under those circumstances, Mr.. President, I think 
we are more justified in following the project that we have 
already adopted, at least for another year, than we would be 
to accept the judgment of the Board of Engineers in their last 
report; which, as the Senator from Arkansas says, is based 
upon a general policy, rather than upon anything that may apply 
particularly to this particular project. 

I have not any doubt that the statement of the Senator that 
the engineer who made the report on which the Board of Engi- 
neers based its report, did not go down there and examine the 
river at all. The report in itself shows that. He simply based 
his report upon his idea as to what the policy should be with 
reference to western rivers. 5 

So, Mr. President, in voting for the retention of this item in 
this bill, I do not believe that I shall be violating the rule that 
I have heretofore, at least, very consistently followed and in 
which I believe, I think this item should remain in the bill 
under the circumstances. This does not indicate how I am 
going to vote upon the final passage of the bill. I shall prob- 
ably say something about my view with reference to the framing 
of this measure and the different items in it a little bit later on; 
but, so far as this particular item is concerned and so far as 
this particular amendment goes, I think the item should be kept 
in the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

Mr. KENYON. On that question I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. HARDWICK (when his name was called). I inquire if 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtts] has voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is informed the 
Senator from Kansas has not voted. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Having a pair with that Senator, I with- 
hold my vote. 

Mr. SIMMONS (when the name of Mr. Overman was called). 
I desire to state that my colleague [Mr. Overman] is unavoid- 
ably absent. He is paired with the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
WARREN]. 2 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Mc- 
Cumser], which I transfer to the junior Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Jonnson] and vote nay.” 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I shall have to have some infor- 
mation as to that kind of a transfer. 

Mr. THOMAS. I do not know that any explanation is neces- 
sary. Ifso, I will make it. What is the Senator’s point? 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Does the Senator know the atti- 
tude of the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. THOMAS. With respect to this bill? 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Yes. 

Mr. THOMAS. He told me this morning 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. That is all right; that is satis- 
factory. 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] to the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. Kern] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan (when Mr. TowNseENpD’s name was 
ealled). I desire to announce the unavoidable absence of my 
colleague [Mr. Townsenp] on account of sickness in his family. 
He is paired with the Senator from Florida [Mr. Bryan]. I 
desire this announcement to stand for the day. 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PEN- 
ROSE] to the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MARTINE] and 
vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. JONES (after having voted in the affirmative). I voted, 
overlooking the fact that I have a pair for the day with the 
junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson]. I am advised, 
however, that the junior Senator from Virginia, who is un- 


avoidably absent to-day, would, if present, vote “yea” on this 
question. I therefore will ask to allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I transfer my pair with the junior Sena- 
tor from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] to the junior Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Suietps] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. MYERS. I inquire if the Senator from Connecticut IMr. 
McLzan] has voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not. 

Mr. MYERS. I have a pair with that Senator, which, in his 
absence, I transfer to the Senator from Hlinois [Mr. Lewrs] 
and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to announce the unavoidable ab- 
sence on official business of the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
BECKHAM]. He is paired with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
DU Pont]. 

Mr. PHELAN. I desire to announce the unavoidable ab- 
sence of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN]. He has 
a aac pair with the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 


Mr. FLETCHER. If no announcement has been made con- 
cerning the absence of my colleague [Mr. Bryan]. I desire to 
announce that he is paired with the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
TowNseEND]. I ask that this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have been requested to announce the 
following pairs: s 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. BurteregH] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON}; 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] with the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. Sautssury]; 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM] with the Sena- 
tor from Maryland [Mr. SMITH]; 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Harre] with the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop]; and 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKs] with the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky [Mr. JAMES]. 

The result was announced—yeas 29, nays 17, as follows: 


YEAS—29, 
Bankhead Hardwick O'Gorman Smith, Ariz. 
Brandegee Hughes en Smith, Mich. 
Chilton Jones Phelan Vardaman 
Clarke, Ark. Lane Poindexter Warren 
Cull n Lee, Md. nsdell Wiliams 
Fletch west Sheppard 
etcher yers 
Gallinger Nelson ——— 
NAYS—17. 
Borah La Follette Smoot Wadsworth 
Brady Lippitt terling or’ 
E 
usting ge om n 
Kenyon Till - = 
NOT VOTING—50. 

Ashurst Got McCumber Smith, Ga. 

Gore McLean Smith, Md. 
Broussard Gronna Martine, N. J Smith, 8. C. 
Bryan Harding Newlands Stone 
Burleigh Hitchcock Oliver Sutherland 
Chamberlain ollis Swanson 
Sap James Penrose aggart 
Clark, Wyo. Johnson, Me. Pittman Townsend 
Colt Johnson, S. Dak. Pomerene Underwood 
Cummins Kern alsh 
Curtis Lea, Tenn. Robinson Weeks 
Dillingham Lewis Saulsbury 
du Pont Lodge 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. No quorum has voted. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President, may I inquire 
whether or not there were certain Senators who announced their 
presence, but did not vote? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair thinks there was not 
one. The entire Senate voted. 

Mr. SMOOT. The roll will have to be called. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I think the roll will have to be 
called. ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 


Ashurst Fletcher Nelson 
Bankhead Hardwick Norris Smoot 
Borah Hughes O'Go: Sterling 
Brady Husting Oliver Thomas 
Brandegee Jones n Thompson 
Chilton Kenyon Tillman 
iz Lane hae ae we 
Clark, Wyo Lee, Md. ‘adsworth 
Ss ey Oa 
„Va. or’ 
nee M. Sherman 


yers 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-three Senators have an- 

swered to their names. There is not a quorum present: The 

Secretary will call the roll of the absentees. ‘ 
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The Secretary called the names of the absent Senators, and 
Mr. Surra of Arizona, Mr. Ssaru of Michigan, and Mr. Wan- 
REN answered to their names when called. 

Mr. Becknam, Mr. Jounson of South Dakota, Mr. La For- 
LETTE, and Mr. Werexs entered the Chamber and answered to 
their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty Senators have answered 
to their names. There is a quorum present. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House disagrees to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 655) to pension the 
survivors of certain Indian wars from January 1, 1859, to Jan- 
uary, 1891, inclusive, and for other purposes, asks a confer- 
ence with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and had appointed Mr. Key of Ohio, Mr. KEATING, and 
Mr. Jans managers at the conference on the part of the House. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a bill 
(H. R. 15455) to establish a United States shipping board for 
the purpose of encouraging, developing, and creating a naval 
auxiliary and naval reserve and a merchant marine to meet the 
requirements of the commerce of the United States with its 
Territories and possessions and with foreign countries; to regu- 
late carriers by water engaged in the foreign and interstate com- 
merce of the United States, and for other purposes, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the Senate, 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. GALLINGER presented a memorial of the Manchester 
Dry Goods Co., of New Hampshire, remonstrating against the 
enactment of legislation to fix standard prices for patented and 
trade-marked articles, which was referred to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

Mr. LODGE presented a petition of sundry citizens of Massa- 
chusetts, praying that the United States remain at peace, which 
was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers, of Boston, Mass., praying for the im- 
position of a tariff on dyestuffs, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Boston, 
Cambridge, Millbury, and Oxford, all in the State of Massa- 
chusetts, praying for the enactment of legislation to prohibit 
interstate commerce in the products of child labor, which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Massachu- 
setts, praying for an increase in armaments, which were ordered 
to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Massachu- 
setts, praying for the enactment of legislation looking to a re- 
classification of the employees in the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, Agricultural Department, which were referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented a petition of the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers, of Boston, Mass., praying for the enact- 
ment of legislation to prevent fraudulent advertising and the 
misbranding of merchandise, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Massacliu- 
setts, remonstrating against the proposed creation of a juvenile 
court in the District of Columbia, which was referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Massachu- 
setts, praying for national prohibition, which were referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. PHELAN presented memorials of sundry citizens of Cali- 
fornia, remonstrating against the enactment of legislation for 
compulsory Sunday observance in the District of Columbia, 
which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of California, 
praying for national prohibition, which were referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of the Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union, of Berkeley, Cal., praying for prohibition in the 
District of Columbia, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS. 


Mr. LEA of Tennessee, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which were referred the following bills, reported them each 
without amendment: 

S. 4176, A bill authorizing and directing the Secretary of War 
to make certain provisions for the care of Federal and Confed- 
erate veteran soldiers who served in the War between the States, 
1861 to 1865, to enable them to unite in participation of a na- 
tional reunion and peace jubilee to commemorate the victories 


and virtues resulting in the half century of peace and prosperity 
to the American Nation, to be held in the national domain within 
the Vicksburg National Military Park October 16, 17, 18, and 19, 
1917; and 

S. 4478. A bill for the relief of Charles G. Griffa. 

He also, from the same committee, to which were referred 
the following bills, reported them severally without amendment 
and submitted reports thereon: 

S. 2880. A bill for the relief of Martin V. Parmer (Rept. No. 


66) 5 
S. 8973. A bill for the relief of Clyde R. Altman (Rept. No. 


67); 
S. 1553. A bill for the relief of Peter Kenney (Rept, No. 468) ; 
and 
S. 3268. A bill for the relief of John Duggan (Rept. No. 469). 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. GALLINGER: 

A bill (S. 6078) granting a pension to Rufina M. Sutton (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. THOMPSON: 

A bill (S. 6079) granting a pension to Henry C. Miller (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. WALSH: 

A bill (S. 6080) granting a pension to Mary J. Nolan (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. REED: 

A bill (S. 6081) providing for the purchase of the portrait of 
Samuel Blodget, jr.; to the Committee on the Library. 

A bill (S. 6082) granting an increase of pension to Eliza J. 
Stillwell (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6083) granting an increase of pension to Louisa E. 
McMillen (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 6084) granting an increase of pension to William 
H. Hayes (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. POMERENE: 

A bill (S. 6085) to repeal an act to provide for the sittings 
of the United States circuit and district courts of the northern 
district of Ohio at the city of Youngstown, Ohio; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

A bill (S. 6086) for the relief of the Equity Savings & Loan 
Co., of Cleveland, Ohio; and 
- A bill (S. 6087) for the relief of The Royal Savings & Loan 
Co., of Portsmouth, Ohio; to the Committee on Claims. 


RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE submitted two amendments intended to 
be proposed by him to the river and harbor appropriation bill 
(H. R. 12193), which were ordered to lie on the table and be 
printed. 

EMPLOYMENT OF STENOGRAPHER, 

Mr. POMERENE submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
199), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Nesolred, That the Committee on Civil Service and Retrenchment, or 
any subcommittee thereof, be, and hereby is, authorized during the 
Sixty-fourth Congress to send for persons, books, and papers; to ad- 
minister oaths, and to empio a stenographer, at a cost not exceeding 
$1 per printed page, to report such hearings as may be had in connec- 
tion with any subject which may be pending before said committee, the 
expenses thereof to be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate; 
and that the committee, or any subcommittee thereof, may sit during 
the sessions or recess of the Senate. 


PENSIONS TO SURVIVORS OF INDIAN WARS, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Smrrx of Michigan) laid 
before the Senate the action of the House of Representatives 
disagreeing to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
655) to pension the survivors of certain Indian wars from 
January 1, 1859, to January, 1891, inclusive, and for other pur- 
poses, and requesting a conference with the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. HUGHES. I move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendments, agree to the conference asked for by the House, 
5 5 conferees on the part of the Senate to be appointed by the 

hair. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Presiding Officer appointed 
Mr. Jounson of Maine, Mr. Hucues, and Mr. Smoor conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED, 


A bill (H. R. 15455) to establish a United States shipping 
board for the purpose of encouraging, developing, and creating 
a naval auxiliary and naval reserve and a merchant marine to 
meet the requirements of the commerce of the United States 
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with its Territories and possessions and with foreign countries. 
to regulate carriers by water engaged in the foreign and inter- 
state commerce of the United States, and for other purposes, 
was read twice by its title and referred to the Committee on 
Commerce, 

RECESS. 


Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President, it is perfectly 
evident that we shall not be able to get a working quorum to- 
day. I move that the Senate take a recess until 11 o’clock on 
Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 1 o’clock and 58 minutes 
p. m., Saturday, May 20, 1916) the Senate took a recess until 
Monday, May 22, 1916, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Sarurpay, May 20, 1916. 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Infinite Spirit, fountain of light, life, and love, pour out abun- 
dantly upon us, we beseech Thee, of those gifts which make for 
righteousness in the soul, that we may be indeed members of 
the kingdom of heaven, and thus be able to render unto Thee 
and our fellow men a truer, nobler, more efficient service as 
citizens and lawmakers of a great Republic “conceived in 
liberty and dedicated to the proposition that all men are created 
equal.” For Thine is the kingdom, and the power, and the glory 
forever. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had insisted upon its amendments to 
the bill (H. R, 655) entitled “An act to pension the survivors of 
certain Indian wars from January 1, 1859, to January, 1891, in- 
clusive, and for other purposes,” disagreed to by the House of 
Representatives, had agreed to the conference asked by the 
House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
had appointed Mr. Jounson of Maine, Mr. Hugues, and Mr. 
Suoor as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 


UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD. 


The SPEAKER. When the House adjourned yesterday the 
unfinished business was the bill H. R. 15455, the shipping bill. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my demand for the 
reading of the engrossed bill. 

The SPEAKER. When we adjourned we had reached the 
third reading of the bill. The Clerk will read it the third time. 
The gentleman from IIlinois [Mr. Mann] withdraws his re- 
quest for the reading of the engrossed copy. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (II. R. 15455) to establish a United States shipping board 
for the eed ogee of encouraging, developing, and creating a naval 
auxiliary and naval reserve and a merchant marine to meet the re- 
quirements of the commerce of the United States with its Territories 
and possessions and with foreign countries; to regulate carriers by. 
water engaged in the foreign and interstate commerce of the Unit 
States, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The question is, Shall the bill pass? 
The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
“noes " seemed to have it. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I call for the yeas and 
nays. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. That will expedite matters. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Illinois makes the point 
of order that there is no quorum present. Evidently there is 
not. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms 
will notify the absentees, and the Clerk will call the roll. Those 
in favor of passing this bill will, when their names are called, 
answer “yea”; those opposed will answer “nay.” 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 209, nays 161, 

answered “present” 12, not voting 52, as follows: 
YEAS—209. 

Abercrombie Bell Byrns, Tenn. Connelly 
Adamson Black Caldwell Cox 
Aiken Blackmon Callaway Crisp 
Alexander Booher Candler, Miss. Crosser 
Allen Borland Caraway Cullo 
Almon Bruckner Carew Dale, N. Y 
Ashbrook Brumbaugh Carlin Davenport 
Aswell uchanan, Carter, Okla Davis, Tex 
Ayres Buchanan, Tex. er 
Balle, ur, Church t 
Barkley Burke Dickinson 
Barnhart urnett y Dies 
Benkes Byrnes, S. C. Collier Din 


Britten 
Browne 
Browning 
Butler 
Campbell 
Cannon 
Capstick 
Carter, Mass. 


Chandler, N. Y. 


Copte 
Costello 
Crago 
8 
urry 
Dale, Vt. 
Dallinger 
Danforth 
Darrow 
Davis, Minn. 
De a 


Ellsworth 
Elston 


Esch 
Fairchild 
Bennet 
Dewalt 
Gardner 
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Miller, Pa. 
Moon 


Hood Ind. 
Houston Moss, W. Va. 
Howard 
Huddleston Ni 0 us, S. C 
es olls, S. C. 
Hubert olan 
Ba hreys, Mis Esby 
umphreys, s. 
Igoe ofina 
Jacoway Oliver 
Johnson, Ky. O’Shaunessy 
a 
ea ge 
Kent Page, N. 
tner Park 
Key, Ohio Phelan 
Kincheloe ce 
—. 
nop e 
Lazaro ey 
Lee Raker 
Lesher Randall 
Lever Rauch 
Lieb burn 
1 2 . — a 1 
epage n 
oyd Rubey 
Lobeck Rucker 
London Russell, Mo. 
McAndrews Sabath 
Mc€lintic Saunders 
McDermott Schall 
McGillienddy Shackleford 
McKellar Nen r 
McLemore Sherley 
Maher 
Martin Shouse 
NAYS—161, 
Fess Kiess, Pa. 
Focht King 
Fordney Kinkaid 
oss ler 
Lafean 
Freeman La Follette 
Garland Lehlbach 
Gillett Lenroot 
Glynn Longworth 
Good Loud 
Gray, N. J. McArthur 
Green, Iowa McCracken 
Greene, Mass. McCulloch 
Greene, Vt. McKenzie 
Guernsey McKinley 
ladle lagee 
Hamilton, Mich. Mann 
Hamilton, N. V. Mapes 
Haskell Matthews 
Haugen Meeker 
Hawley Miller, Del. 
Heaton Mondell 
Helgesen Moore, Pa 
Hernandez Moores, Ind. 
Hicks Morgan, Okla 
Hilt ott 
Hinds Mudd 
Hopwood Nelson 
Howell Nichols, Mich, 
Hull, Iowa North 
Humphrey, Wash Olney 
Husted Paige, Mass. 
Hutchinson Parker, N. J. 
ames Parker, N. Y. 
Johnson, Wash. Platt 
bn Porter 
Kearns Powers 
Keister Ramseyer 
Kelley vis 
Kennedy, Iowa Ricketts 
Kennedy, R. I. Roberts, Mass. 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—12, 
Gould Madden 
Langley Patten 
Liebel Slemp 
NOT VOTING—52. 
Glass McFadden 
Godwin, N. C. MeLau 
Graham Miller, 
Griest Montague 
Harrison Mooney 
Hart Mo La 
Hayes Mo 
enry Morrison 
Holin; rth Oakey 
Johnson, S. Dak. Peters 
wis Pou 
Lindbergh Pratt 
t Rouse 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
Until further notice: 

Mr. Driscott with Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. Rouse with Mr. MADDEN. 

Mr. Conry with Mr. PRATT. 

Mr. Parren with Mr. PORTER. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida with Mr. FULLER. 


Steder is Nebr 

en 4 
Stephens, Tex. 
Stone 


venner 
lor, Ark. 

Taylor, Colo. 

Thomas 


Young, N. Dak 
Young, Tex. 


Roberts, Nev. 
enberg 


Watson, Pa. 


Stephene: Al 
ens. 88. 
Wood, Tad. 
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Mr. Frrzexnatrp with Mr. MLLER of Minnesota, 

Mr. Lorr with Mr. TINKHAM. 

On the vote: 

Mr. Harerson (for shipping bill) with Mr. CHIPERFIELD 
(against), 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi (for shipping bill) with Mr. 
Swirr (against). 

Mr. Hart (for shipping bill) with Mr. Grrest (against). 

Mr. Monracue (for shipping bill) with Mr. Steme (against). 

Mr. Morntson (for shipping bill) with Mr. McLAUGHLIN 
(against). 

Mr. Grass (for shipping bill) with Mr. Wrxstow (against). 

Mr. Tatsorr (for shipping bill) with Mr. Gourn (against). 

Mr. Morean of Louisiana (for shipping bill) with Mr. GRAHAM 
(against). 

Mr. Scurry (for shipping bill) with Mr. Mooney (against). 

Mr, CANTRILL (for shipping bill) with Mr. Lanarry (against). 

Mr. Pov (for shipping bill) with Mr. Jomnson of South 
Dakota (against). 

Mr. Sreacarx (for shipping bill) with Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH 
(against). 

Mr. Sears (for shipping bill) with Mr. PETERS (against). 

Mr. Wess (for shipping bill) with Mr. Dyer (against). 

Mr, Casey (for shipping bill) with Mr. Scorr of Pennsylvania 
(against). 

Mr. Doresrus (for shipping bill) with Mr. Sarre of Michigan 
(against). 

Mr. Gopwix of North Carolina (for shipping bill) with Mr. 
GARDNER (against). 

Mr. Henny (for shipping bill) with Mr. Benner (against). 

Mr. Abam (for shipping bill) with Mr. Woop of Indiana 
(against). 

Mr. Lewts (for shipping bill) with Mr. Oaxry (against). 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I wish to change my 
vote from “ nay ” to “ present.” 

Mr. LANGLEY. I voted “ nay,” but I am paired with my col- 
league, Mr. Canrriex, and I desire to withdraw my vote and to 
answer “ present.” 

Mr. GARDNER. I voted “nay,” but I am paired with the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina, Mr. Gopwix, who did not vote. I 
withdraw my vote and answer “present.” 

Mr. MADDEN. I voted “nay,” but I am paired with the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky, Mr. Rouse, who did not vote. I with- 
draw my vote and answer “ present.” 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. I voted “yea.” I desire to 
withdraw that vote and to answer “present,” as I am paired 
with the gentleman from New York, Mr. Swirr. 

Mr. DEWALT. I voted “yea,” but I am paired with the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. MeFappen, and I desire to 
withdraw that vote and to answer “ present.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. A quorum is present. The doorkeeper will 
unlock the doors. 

On motion of Mr. ALEXANDER, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS. 


Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
extend my remarks on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
leave to extend his remarks on the bill just passed. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. 
remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request. 

The SPEAKER. Everybody has leave to extend remarks on 
the bill just passed. That leave was granted long ago. 

THE MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT. 


Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report on 
the bill (H. R. 12766) to increase the efficiency of the Military 
Establishment of the United States; and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the statement be read in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia calis up the 
conference report on the Army reorganization bill and asks 
unanimous consent that the statement be read in lieu of the 
report. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The conference report is as follows: 


Speaker, I ask leave to extend my 


CONFERENCE REPORT (NO. 695), 
The committee of conference on the ing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
12766) to increase the efficiency of the Military Establishment 


of the United States, having met, after full and free conference, 
have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respec- 
tive Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment to the title of the bill and agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the amendment of 
the Senate insert the following: 

“That the Army of the United States shall consist of the Regu- 
ular Army, the Volunteer Army, the Officers’ Reserve Corps, 
the Enlisted Reserve Corps, the National Guard while in the 
service of the United States, and such other land forces as are 
now or may hereafter be authorized by law. 

“Sec, 2. Composition of the Regular Army: The Regular 
Army of the United States, including the existing organiza- 
tions, shall consist of 64 regiments of Infantry, 25 regi- 
ments of Cavalry, 21 regiments of Field Artillery, a Coast 
Artillery Corps, the brigade, division, army corps, and 
army headquarters, with their detachments and troops, a 
General Staff Corps, an Adjutant Generals Department, an In- 
spector General’s Department, a Judge Advocate General’s De- 
partment, a Quartermaster Corps, a Medical Department, a 
Corps of Engineers, an Ordnance Department, a Signal Corps, 
the officers of the Bureau of Insular Affairs, the Militia Bureau, 
the detached officers, the detached noncommissioned officers, the 
chaplains, the Regular Army Reserve, all organized as herein- 
after provided, and the following as now authorized by law: 
The officers and enlisted men on the retired list; the additional 
officers; the professors, the Corps of Cadets, the general Army 
service detachment, and detachments of Cavalry, Field Artillery, 
and Engineers, and the band of the United States Military 
Academy; the post noncommissioned staff officers; the recruit- 
ing parties, the reeruit depot detachments, and unassigned re- 
cruits ; the service school detachments; the disciplinary guards; 
the disciplinary organizations; the Indian Scouts; and such 
other officers and enlisted men as are now or may be hereafter 
provided for: Provided, That hereafter the enlisted personnel of 
all organizations of the Regular Army shall at all times be 
maintained at a strength not below the minimum strength fixed 
by law: Provided further, That the total enlisted force of the 
line of the Regular Army, excluding the Philippine Scouts and 
the enlisted men of the Quartermaster Corps, of the Medical De- 
partment, and of the Signal Corps, and the unassigned recruits, 
shall not at any one time, except in the event of actual or 
threatened war or similar emergency in which the public safety 
demands it, exeeed 175,000 men: Provided further, That the un- 
assigned recruits at depots or elsewhere shall at no time, except 
in time of war, exceed by more than 7 per cent the total author- 
ized enlisted strength. 

“Src. 3. Composition of brigades, divisions, ete.: The mo- 
bile troops of the Regular Army of the United States shall 
be organized, as far as practicable, into brigades and divisions, 
The President is authorized, in time of actual or threatened 
hostilities, or when in his opinion the interests of the public 
service demand it, to organize the brigades and divisions into 
such army corps or armies as may be necessary. The typical 
Infantry brigade shall consist of a headquarters and three regi- 
ments of Infantry, The typical Cavalry brigade shall consist of 
a headquarters and three regiments of Cavalry. The typical 
Field Artillery brigade shall consist of a headquarters and three 
regiments of Field Artillery. The typical Infantry division shall 
consist of a headquarters, three Infantry brigades, one regi- 
ment of Cavalry, one Field Artillery brigade, one regiment of 
Engineers, one field signal battalion, one aero squadron, one am- 
munition train, one supply train, one engineer train, and one 
sanitary train. The typical Cavalry division shall consist of a 
headquarters, three Cavalry brigades, one regiment of Field Ar- 
tillery (horse), one battalion of mounted Engineers, one field 
signal battalion (mounted), one aero squadron, one ammunition 
train, one supply train, one engineer train, and one sanitary 
train. The typical army corps shall consist of a headquarters, 
two or more Infantry divisions, one or more Cavalry brigades 
or a Cavalry division, one Field Artillery brigade, one telegraph 
battalion, and one field signal battalion, and such ammunition, 
supply, engineer, and sanitary trains as the President may deem 
necessary. A brigade, a division, an army corps, and an army 
headquarters shall consist of such officers, enlisted men, and 
civilians as the President may prescribe. Each supply train, 
ammunition train, sanitary train, and engineer train shall con- 
sist of such officers and enlisted men and shall be organized as 
the President may prescribe, the line officers necessary there- 
with to be detailed under the provisions of sections 26 and 27, 
act of Congress approved February 2, 1901. Nothing herein con- 
tained, however, shall prevent the President from increasing or 
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decreasing the number of organizations prescribed for the 
typical brigades, divisions, and army corps, or from prescribing 
new and different organizations and personnel as the efficiency 
of the service may require. 

“Sec. 4. General officers of the line: Officers commissioned 
to and holding in the Army the office of a general officer shall 
hereafter be known as general officers of the line; officers com- 
inissioned to and holding in the Army an office other than that 
of a general officer, but to which the rank of a general officer is 
attached, shall be known as general officers of the staff. The 
number of general officers of the line now authorized by law is 
hereby increased by four major generals and 19 brigadier 
generals: Provided, That hereafter in time of peace major gen- 
erals of the iine shall be appointed from officers of the grade of 
brigadier general of the line, and brigadier generals of the line 
shall be appointed from officers of the grade of colonel of the 
line of the Regular Army. 

“Sec. 5. The General Staff Corps: The General Staff Corps 
shall consist of 1 Chief of Staff, detailed in time of peace from 
major generals of the line; 2 assistants to the Chief of Staff, 
who shall be general officers of the line, one of whom, not above 
the grade of brigadier general, shall be the president of the 
Army War College; 10 colonels; 10 lieutenant colonels; 15 
majors; and 17 captains, to be detailed from corresponding 
grades in the Army, as in this section hereinafter provided. All 
officers detailed in the General Staff Corps shall be detailed 
therein for periods of four years, unless sooner relieved. While 
serving in the General Staff Corps officers may be temporarily 
assigned to duty with any branch of the Army. Upon being 
relieved from duty in the General Staff Corps officers shall return 
to the branch of the Army in which they hold permanent com- 
missions, and no officer shall be eligible to a further detail in the 
General Staff Corps until he shall have served two years with the 
branch of the Army in which commissioned, except in time of 
actual or threatened hostilities. Section 27 of the act of Con- 
gress approved February 2, 1901, shall apply to each position 
vacated by officers below the grade of general officer detailed in 
the General Staff Corps. 

Not more than one-half of all of the officers detailed in said 
corps shall at any time be stationed, or assigned to or employed 
upon any duty, in or near the District of Columbia. All officers 
detailed in said corps shall be exclusively employed in the study 
of military problems, the preparation of plans for the national 
defense and the utilization of the military forces in time of 
war, in investigating and reporting upon the efficiency and state 
of preparedness of such forces for service in peace or war, or 
on appropriate general staff duties in connection with troops, 
including the National Guard, or as military attachés in foreign 
countries, or on other duties, not of an administrative nature, 
on which they can be lawfully and properly employed: Provided, 
That no oflicer shall be detailed as a member of the General Staff 
Corps, other than the Chief of Staff and the general officers 
herein provided for as assistants to the Chief of Staff, except 
upon the recommendation of a board of five officers not below 
the rank of colonel, who shall be selected by the President or the 
Secretary of War, and neither the Chief of Staff nor more than 
two other members of the General Staff Corps, nor any officer 
not a member of said corps, who shall have been stationed or 
employed on any duty in or near the District of Columbia 
within one year prior to the date of convening of any such board, 
shall be detailed as a member thereof. No recommendation 
made by any such board shall, for more than one year after 
the making of such recommendation or at any time after the 
convening of another such board, unless again recommended by 
the new board, be valid as a basis for the detail of any officer 
as a member of the General Staff Corps; and no alteration 
whatever shall be made in any report or recommendation of any 
such board, either with or without the consent of members 
thereof, after the board shall have submitted such report or 
recommendation and shall have adjourned sine die: Provided 
further, That the War College shall remain fully subject to the 
supervising, coordinating, and informing powers conferred by 
law upon members of the General Staff Corps, and officers for 
duty as instructors or students in or as attachés of said college 
may be selected and detailed freely from among members of 
said corps, but any officer so selected and detailed other than 
one director shall thereupon cease to be a member of said corps 
and shall not be eligible for redetail therein so long as he shal! 
remain on said duty; and no officer on the active list of the 
Army shall, for more than 30 days in any calendar year, 
de attached to or assigned to duty in the War College in any 
capacity other than that of president, director, instructor, or 
student, nor, unless a member of the General Staff Corps, be 
attached to or employed in the office of the Chief of Staff: Pro- 
vided further, That the organizations heretofore existing in or 
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in connection with the office of the Chief of Staff under the desig- 
nations of the mobile army division and the Coast Artillery 
division be, and they are hereby, abolished and shall not be 
reestablished. The business heretofore transacted in said divi- 
sions, except such as comes clearly within the general powers 
specified in and conferred upon members of the General Staff 
Corps by the organic act of Congress approved February 14, 
1903, is hereby transferred as follows, to wit, to the office of the 
Chief of Coast Artillery, all business apportioned to that office 
by law or Army Regulations at the time of the creation of the 
Coast Artillery division of the office of the Chief of Staff; to the 
oftice of The Adjutant General or other bureau or bureaus con- 
cerned, all other business; and, subject to the exercise of the 
supervising, coordinating, and informing powers conferred upon 
members of the General Staff Corps by the act of Congress last 
hereinbefore cited, the business transferred by this proviso to 
certain bureaus or offices shall hereafter be transacted exclu- 
sively by or under the direction of the respective heads thereof; 
and the Chief of Coast Artillery shall be an additional member 
of the General Staff Corps and shall also be adviser to and in- 
formant of the Chief of Staff in respect to the business under 
his charge: Provided further, That hereafter members of the 
General Staff Corps shall be confined strictly to the discharge of 
the duties of the general nature of those specified for them in 
this section and in the organic act of Congress last hereinbefore 
cited, and they shall not be permitted to assume or engage in 
work of an administrative nature that pertains to established 
bureaus or offices of the War Department, or that, being as- 
sumed or engaged in by members of the General Staff Corps, 
would involve impairment of the responsibility or initiative of 
such bureaus or offices, or would cause injurious or unnecessary 
duplication of or delay in the work thereof: Provided further, 
That all pay and allowances shall be forfeited by any superior 
for any period during which, by his order or his permission, or 


‘by reason of his neglect, any subordinate shall violate any of the 


foregoing provisions of this section: Provided further, That if 
any officer detailed in the General Staff Corps, or as an officer of 
any staff corps or department of the Army, shall be promoted to 
the next higher grade while so serving he may be permitted to 
serve out the period of his detail, and the number of officers in 
the organization in which he shall be serving and in the grade 
to which he shall have been promoted shall be increased by one 
for such time as he shall be an additional number in said or- 
ganization and grade; but the whole number of officers detailed 
to said organization shall at no time exceed the aggregate of 
the numbers allowed to the several grades thereof by law other 
than this proviso. 

“Sec. 6. The Adjutant General's Department: The Adjutant 
General's Department shall consist of The Adjutant General 
with the rank of brigadier general; 7 adjutants general with 
the rank of colonel; 13 adjutants general with the rank of 
lieutenant colonel; and 30 adjutants general with the rank of 
major. 

“Src. 7. The Inspector General's Department: The Inspector 
General’s Department shall consist of 1 Inspector General with 
the rank of brigadier general; 4 inspectors general with the 
rank of colonel; 8 inspectors general with the rank of lieu- 
tenant colonel; and 16 inspectors general with the rank of 
major. 

“ Sec. 8. The Judge Advocate General's Department: The 
Judge Advocate General's Department shall consist of 1 Judge 
Advocate General with the rank of brigadier general; 4 
judge advocates witb the rank of colonel; 7 judge advocates 
with the rank of lieutenant colonel; and 20 judge advocates 
with the rank of major: Provided, That acting judge advocates 
may be detailed under the provisions of existing law for sepa- 
rate brigades and for separate general court-martial jurisdic- 
tions, and when not immediately required for service with a geo- 
graphical department, tactical division, separate brigade, or 
other separate general court-martial jurisdiction, acting judge 
advocates may be assigned to such other legal duty as the 
exigencies of the service may require: Provided further, That, 
of the vacancies created in the Judge Advocate General's De- 
partment by this Act, one such vacancy, not below the grade of 
major, shall be filled by the appointment of a person from civil 
life; not less than 45 nor more than 50 years of age, who shall 
have been for 10 years a judge of the Supreme Court of the 
Philippine Islands, shall have served for two years as a captain 
in the Regular or Volunteer Army, and shall be proficient in 
the Spanish language and laws: Provided further, That so 
much of the act of Congress approved August 24, 1912, as re- 
lates to the detachment or detail of officers for duty in the 
Judge Advocate General’s Department shall hereafter be held 
to apply only to the acting judge adyocates authorized by law; 
and hereafter no officer shall be or remain detached from any 
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command or assigned to any duty or station with intent to 
enable or aid him te pursue the study of law: And provided 
further, That no officer of the Judge Advocate General’s De- 
partment below the rank of colonel shall be promoted therein 
until he shall have successfully passed a written examination 
before a board consisting of not less than two officers of the 
Judge Advocate General’s Department, to be designated by the 
Secretary of War, such examination to be prescribed by 
the Secretary of War and to be held at such time 
anterior to the accruing of the right to promotion as may 
be for the best interests of the service: Provided, That 
should any officer in the grade of major of the Judge Advocate 
General's Department fail in his physical examination and be 
found ineapacitated for service by reason of physical disability 
contracted in the line of duty, he shall be retired with the rank 
to which his seniority. entitled him to be promoted; but if he 
should be found disqualified for promoticn for any other reason, 
a second examination shall not be allowed, but the Secretary of 
War shall appoint a board of review to consist of two officers of 
the Judge Advocate General's Department superior in rank to 
the officer examined, none of whom shall have served as a mem- 
ber of the board which examined him. If the unfavorable find- 
ing of the examining board is concurred in by the board of re- 
view, the officer reported disqualified for promotion shall be 
honorably discharged from the service with one year’s pay. If 
the action of the examining board is disapproved by the board 
of review, the officer shall be considered qualified and shall be 
promoted: Provided further, That any lieutenant colonel of the 
Judge Advocate General's Department who, at his first examina- 
tion for promotion to the grade of colonel, has been found dis- 
qualified for such promotion for any reason other than physical 
disability incurred in the line of duty shall be suspended from 
promotion and his right thereto shall pass successively to such 
ofticers next below Lim in rank as are or may become eligible to 
promotion under existing law during the period of his suspen- 
sion; and any such officer suspended from promotion shall be re- 
examined as soon as practicable after the expiration of one year 
from the date of he completion of the examination that resulted 
in his suspension; and if on such reexamination he is found 
qualified for promotion, he shall again become eligible thereto ; 
but if he is found disqualified by reason of physical disability 
incurred in line of duty in either examination, he shall be re- 
tired, with the rank to which his seniority entitled him to be pro- 
moted; and if he is not found disqualified by reason of such 
physical disability, but is found disqualified for promotion for 
any other reason in the second examination, he shali be retired 
without promotion. 

“Sec, 9. The Quartermaster Corps: The Quartermaster Corps 
shall consist of 1 Quartermaster General with the rank of 
major general; 2 assistants to the Quartermaster General with 
the rank of brigadier general; 21 colonels; 24 lieutenant colo- 
nels; 68 majors; 180 captains; and the pay clerks now in active 
service, who shall hereafter have the rank, pay, and allowances 
of a second lieutenant, and the President is hereby authorized 
to appoint and commission them, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, second lieutenants in the Quartermaster 
Corps, United States Army. The total enlisted strength of the 
Quartermaster Corps and the number in each grade shall be 
limited and fixed from time to time by the President in ac- 
cordance with the needs of the Army, and shall consist of quar- 
termaster sergeants, senior grade; quartermaster sergeants; 
sergeants, first class; sergeants; corporals ; cooks; privates, first 
class; and privates. The number in the various grades shall 
not exceed the following percentages of the total authorized en- 
listed strength of the Quartermaster Corps, namely: Quarter- 
master sergeants, senior grade, five-tenths of 1 per cent; quar- 
termaster sergeants, 6 per cent; sergeants, first class, 2% per 
cent; sergeants, 25 per cent; corporals, 10 per cent; privates, 
first class, 45 per cent; privates, 9 per cent; cooks, 2 per cent: 
Provided, That the master electricians now authorized by law 
for the Quartermaster Corps shall hereafter be known as quar- 
termaster sergeants, senior grade, and shall be included in the 
number of quartermaster sergeants, senior grade, herein author- 
ized: And provided further, That all work pertaining to con- 
struction and repair that has heretofore been done by or under 
the direction of officers of the Quartermaster Corps shall, except 
as otherwise now provided by laws or regulations, hereafter be 
done by or under the direction of officers of said corps. 

“Sec. 10. The Medical Department: The Medical Depart- 
ment shall consist of one Surgeon General, with the rank of 
major general during the active service of the present incumbent 
of that office, and thereafter with the rank of brigadier general, 
who shall be chief of said department, a Medical Corps, a Medi- 
cal Reserve Corps within the limit of time fixed by this act, a 
Dental Corps, a Veterinary Corps, an enlisted force, the Nurse 
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Corps and contract surgeons as now authorized by law, the com- 
missioned officers of which shall be citizens of the United States. 

“The Medical Corps shall consist of commissioned officers be- 
low the grade of brigadier general, proportionally distributed 
among the several grades as in the Medical Corps now estab- 
lished by law. The total number of such officers shall approxi- 
mately be equal to, but not exceed, except as hereinafter pro- 
vided, 7 for every 1,000 of the total enlisted strength of the 
Regular Army authorized from time to time by law: Provided, 
That if by reason of a reduction by law in the authorized 
enlisted strength of the Army aforesaid the total number of 
officers in the Medical Corps commissioned previously to such 
reduction shall for the time being exceed the equivalent of 
7 to 1,000 of such reduced enlisted strength no original ap- 
pointment to commissioned rank in said corps shall be made 
until the total number of commissioned officers thereof shall 
have been reduced below the equivalent of 7 to the thousand 
of the said reduced enlisted strength, nor thereafter so as to 
make the total number of commissicned officers thereof in ex- 
cess of the equivalent of 7 to the thousand of said reduced 
enlisted strength; and no promotion shall be made above the 
grade of captain in said corps until the number of oflicers in the 
grade above that of captain to which the promotion is due shall 
have been reduced below the proportional number authorized 
for such grade on the basis of the reduced enlisted strength, nor 
thereafter so as to make the number of officers in such grade in 
excess of the proportional number authorized on the basis of 
said reduced enlisted strength: Provided further, That when in 
time of war the Regular Army shall have been increased by 
virtue of the provisions of this or any other Act, the medical 
officers appointed to meet such increase shall be honorably dis- 
charged from the service of the United States when the reduc- 
tion of the enlisted strength of the Army shall take place: Pro- 
vided further, That persons hereafter commissioned in the Medi- 
cal Corps shall be citizens of the United States between the ages 
of 22 and 30 years and shall be promoted to the grade of cap- 
tain upon the completion of five years’ service in the Medical 
Corps and upon passing the examinations prescribed by the 
President for promotion to the grade of captain in the Medi- 
cal Corps: Provided further, That relative rank among captains 
in the Medical Corps, who have or shall have attained that rank 
by operation of law after a period of service fixed thereby, shall 
be determined by counting all the service rendered by them as 
officers in said corps and as assistant surgeons in the Regular 
Army, subject, however, to Joss of fles by reason of sentence of 
court-martial or by reason of failure to pass examination for 
promotion: Provided further, That hereafter the President shall 
be authorized to detail not to exceed five officers of the Medical 
Department of the Army for duty with the military relief divi- 
sion of the American National Red Cross. 

The enlisted force of the Medical Department shall consist of 
the following personnel, who shall not be included in the effective 
strength of the Army nor counted as a part of the enlisted force 
provided by law: Master hospital sergeants, hospital sergeants, 
sergeants (first class), sergeants, corporals, cooks, horseshoers, 
saddlers, farriers, mechanics, privates (first class), and privates: 
Provided, That master hospital sergeants shall be appointed by 
the Secretary of War, but no person shall be appointed master 
hospital sergeant until he shall have passed a satisfactory exami- 
nation under such regulations as the Secretary of War may pre- 
scribe before a board of one or more medical officers as to his 
qualifications for the position, including knowledge of pharmacy, 
and demonstrated his fitness therefor by service of not less than 
12 months as hospital sergeant or sergeant, first class, Medi- 
cal Department, or as sergeant, first class, in the Hospital Corps 
now established by law; and no person shall be designated for 
such examination except by written authority of the Surgeon 
General: Provided further, That original enlistments for the 
Medical Department shall be made in the grade of private, and 
reenlistments and promotions of enlisted men therein, except as 
hereinbefore prescribed, and transfers thereto from the enlisted 
force of the line or other staff departments and corps of the Army 
shall be governed by such regulations as the Secretary of War 
may prescribe: Provided further, That the enlisted men of the 
Hospital Corps who are in active service at the time of the ap- 
proval of this Act are hereby transferred to the corresponding 
grades of the Medical Department established by this Act: Pro- 
vided further, That the total number of enlisted men in the 
Medical Department shall be approximately equal to, but not 
exceed, except as hereinafter provided, the equivalent of 5 per 
cent of the total enlisted strength of the Army authorized 
from time to time by law: Provided further, That in time of 
actual or threatened hostilities, the Secretary of War is hereby 
authorized to enlist or cause to be enlisted in the Medical Depart- 
ment such additional number of men as the service may require: 
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Provided further, That the number of enlisted men in each of the 
several grades designated below shall not exceed, except as here- 
innfter provided, the following percentages of the total author- 
ized enlisted strength of the Medical Department, to wit: Master 
hospital sergeants, one-half of 1 per cent; hospital sergeants, 
one-half of 1 per cent; sergeants, first class, 7 per cent; 
sergeants, 11 per cent; corporals, 5 per cent; and cooks, 6 per 
cent: Provided further, That the number of horseshoers, sad- 
dlers, farriers, and mechanics in the Medical Department shall 
not exceed one each to each authorized ambulance company or 
like organization: Provided further, That in said department the 
number of privates, first class, shall not exceed 25 per cent of the 
number of privates: Provided further, That if by reason of a 
reduction by operation of law in the authorized enlisted strength 
of the Army aforesaid the number of noncommissioned officers 
of any grade in the Medical Department whose warrants were 
issued previously to such reductions shall for the time being 
exceed the percentage hereinabove specified for such grade, no 
promotion to such grade shall be made until the percentage of 
noncommissioned officers therein shall have been reduced below 
that authorized for such grade on the basis of the said reduced 
enlisted strength, nor thereafter so as to make the percentage of 
noncommissioned officers therein in excess of the percentage 
authorized on the basis of the said reduced enlisted strength; 
but noncommissioned officers may be reenlisted in the grades 
held by them previously to such reduction regardless of the per- 
centages aforesaid; and when under this provision the number 
of noncommissioned officers of any grade exceeds the percentage 
specified, any uoncommissioned officer thereof, not under 
charges, may be discharged on his own application: Provided 
further, That privates, first class, of the Medical Department 
shall be eligible for ratings for additional pay as follows: As 
dispensary assistant, $2 a month; as nurse, $3 a month; as sur- 
gical assistant, $5 a month: Provided further, That no enlisted 
man shall receive more than one rating for additional pay under 
the provisions of this section, nor shall any enlisted man receive 
any additional pay under such rating unless he shall have actu- 
ally performed the duties for which he shall be rated. 

“The President is hereby authorized to appoint and commis- 
sion, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, dental 
surgeons, who are citizens of the United States between the 
ages of 21 and 27 years, at the rate of 1 for each 1,000 enlisted 
men in the line of the Army. Dental surgeons shall have the 
rank, pay, and allowances of first lieutenants until they have 
completed eight years’ service. Dental surgeons of more than 
8 but less than. 24 years’ service shall, subject to such exami- 
nation as the President may prescribe, have the rank, pay, and 
allowances of captains. Dental surgeons of more than 24 years’ 
service shall, subject to such examination as the President may 
prescribe, have the rank, pay, and allowances of major: Pro- 
vided, That the total number of dental surgeons with rank, pay. 
and allowances of major shall not at any time exceed 15: And 
provided further, That all laws relating to the examination of 
oflicers of the Medical Corps for promotion shall be applicable 
to dental surgeons. 

“Authority is hereby given to the Secretary of War to grant 
permission, by revocable license, to the American National Red 
Cross to erect and maintain on any military reservations within 
the jurisdiction of the United States buildings suitable for the 
storage of supplies, or to occupy for that purpose buildings 
erected by the United States, under such regulations as the 
Secretary of War may prescribe, such supplies to be available for 
the aid of the civilian population in case of serious national 
disaster. 

“Sec. 11. Corps of Engineers: The Corps of Engineers shall 
consist ef 1 Chief of Engineers, with the rank of brigadier gen- 
eral; 25 colonels ; 30 lieutenant colonels ; 72 majors ; 152 captains ; 
148 first lieutenants; 79 second lieutenants; and the enlisted 
men hereinafter enumerated. The Engineers troops of the 
Corps of Engineers shall consist of 1 band, 7 regiments, and 2 
mounted battalions. 

“Each regiment of Engineers shall consist of 1 colonel; 1 lieu- 
tenant colonel; 2 majors; 11 captains; 12 first lieutenants; 6 
second lieutenants; 2 master engineers, senior grade; 1 regi- 
mental sergeant major; 2 regimental supply sergeants; 2 color 
sergeants; 1 sergeant bugler; 1 cook; 1 wagoner for each 
peas wagon of the field and combat train, and 2 bat- 
talions, 

“Each battalion of a regiment of Engineers shall consist of 
1 major, 1 captain, 1 battalion sergeant major; 3 master en- 
gineers, junior grade; and 3 companies. Each Engineer com- 
pany (regimental) shall consist of 1 captain; 2 first lieu- 
tenants; 1 second lieutenant; 1 first sergeant; 3 sergeants, 
tirst class; 1 mess sergeant; 1 supply sergeant; 1 stable 
sergeant; 6 sergeants; 12 corporals; 1 horseshoer; 2 buglers; 


1 saddler; 2 cooks; 19 privates, first class; and 59 privates; 
Provided, That the President may, in his discretion, increase 
a regiment of Engineers by 2 master engineers, senior grade, 
and 2 sergeants; each battalion of a regiment of Engineers by 
3 master engineers, junior grade; and each Engineer company 
(regimental) by 2 sergeants, 6 corporals, 1 cook, 12 privates, 
first class, and 34 privates. 

“The Engineer band shali consist of 1 band leader; 1 assist- 
ant band leader; 1 first sergeant; 2 band sergeants; 4 band 
corporals; 2 musicians, first class; 4 musicians, second class; 
13 musicians, third class; and 2 cooks, 

“Each battalion of mounted Engineers shall consist of 1 
major; 5 captains; 7 first lieutenants; 8 second lieutenants; 1 
master engineer, senior grade; 1 battalion sergeant major; 1 
battalion supply sergeant; 3 master engineers, junior grade; 
1 corporal; 1 wagoner for each authorized wagon of the field 
and combat train; and 3 mounted companies. Each mounted 
Engineer company shall consist of 1 captain; 2 first lieutenants; 
1 second lieutenant; 1 first sergeant; 2 sergeants, first class; 
1 mess sergeant; 1 supply sergeant; 1 stable sergeant; 4 ser- 
geants; 8 corporals; 2 horseshoers; 1 saddler; 2 cooks; 2 
buglers; 12 privates, first class; and 87 privates: Provided, 
That the President may, in his discretion, increase the bat- 
talions of mounted Engineers by 1 master engineer, senior 
grade; 2 sergeants; and 8 master engineers, junior grade; and 
a mounted Engineer company by 2 sergeants; 8 corporals; 8 
privates, first class; and 24 privates: Provided further, That 
appropriate officers to command the regiments, battalions, and 
companies herein authorized and for duty with and as staff 
officers of such organizations shall be detailed from the Corps 
of Engineers, and shall not be in excess of the numbers in each 
grade enumerated in this section. The enlisted force of the 
Corps of Engineers and the officers serving therewith shall 
constitute a part of the line of the Army. 

“Sec, 12. The Ordnance Department: The Ordnance Depart- 
ment shall consist of 1 Chief of Ordnance, with the rank of 
brigadier general; 10 colonels; 15 lieutenant colonels; 32 
majors; 42 captains; 42 first lieutenants; the ordnance ser- 
geants, as now authorized by law, and such other enlisted men 
of grades now authorized by law as the President may direct: 
Provided, That ordnance sergeants shall be selected by the 
Secretary of War from the sergeants of the line or Ordnance 
Department who shall have served faithfully for eight years, 
including four years in the grade of noncommissioned oflicer: 
Provided further, That vacancies which may occur in the com- 
missioned personnel of the Ordnance Department shall be sub- 
ject to the provisions of sections 26 and 27 of the act approved 
February 2, 1901, the acts approved June 25, 1906, and Feb- 
ruary 24, 1915, and acts amendatory thereof relating to the 
Ordnance Department: Provided further, That hereafter the 
Secretary of War is authorized to detail not to exceed 80 lieu- 
tenants from the Army at large for duty as student officers in 
the establishment of the Ordnance Department for a period of 
two years; and the completion of the prescribed course of in- 
struction shall constitute the examination for detail in the 
Ordnance Department. 

“Sec. 13. The Signal Corps: The Signal Corps shall consist of 
1 Chief Signal Officer, with the rank of brigadier general; 3 
colonels; 8 lieutenant colonels; 10 majors; 30 captains; 75 
first lieutenants; and the aviation section, which shall consist 
of 1 colonel; 1 lieutenant colonel; 8 majors; 24 captains; and 
114 first lieutenants, who shall be selected from among officers 
of the Army at large of corresponding grades or from among 
officers of the grade below, exclusive of those serving by de- 
tail in staff corps or departments, who are qualified as military 
aviators, and shall be detailed to serve as aviation officers for 
periods of four years unless sooner relieved; and ‘the pro- 
visions of section 27 of the act of Congress approved February 
2, 1901, are hereby extended to apply to said aviation officers 
and to vacancies created in any arm, corps, or department of 
the Army by the detail of said officers therefrom; but nothing 
in said act or in any other law now in force shall be held to 
prevent the detail or redetail at any time, to fill a vacancy 
among the aviation officers authorized by this act, of any officer 
who, during prior service as an aviation officer of the aviation 
section, shall have become proficient in military aviation. 

“Aviation officers may, when qualified therefor, be rated as 
junior military aviators or as military aviators, but no person 
shall be so rated until there shall have been issued to him a 
certificate to the effect that he is qualified for the rating, and no 
certificate shall be issued to any person until an aviation exam- 
ining board, which shall be composed of three officers of experi- 
ence in the Aviation Service and two medical officers, shall have 
examined him, under general regulations to be prescribed by the 
Secretary of War and published to the Army by the War Depart- 
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ment, and shall have reported him to be qualified for the rating. 
No person shall receive the rating of military aviator until he 
shall have served creditably for three years as an aviation officer 
with the rating of a junior military aviator. 

“Each aviation officer authorized by this act shall, while on 
duty that requires him to participate regularly and frequently 
in aerial flights, receive an increase of 25 per cent in the pay 


of his grade and length of service under his commission. Each 
duly qualified junior military aviator shall, whole so serving, 
have the rank, pay, and allowances of one grade higher than 
that held by him under his commission if his rank under said 
commission be not higher than that of captain, and while on 
duty requiring him to participate regularly and frequently in 
aerial flights he shall receive in addition an increase of 50 per 
cent in the pay of his grade and length of service under his com- 
mission. Each military aviator shall, whole so serving, have 
the rank, pay, and allowances of one grade higher than that held 
by him under his commission if his rank under said commis- 
sion be not higher than that of captain, and while on duty re- 
quiring him to participate regularly and frequently in aerial 
flights he shall receive in addition an increase of 75 per cent óf 
the pay of his grade and length of service under his commission : 
Provided further, That the provisions of the act of March 2, 
1913, allowing increase of pay and allowances to officers de- 
tailed by the Secretary of War on aviation duty are hereby 
repealed: Provided further, That hereafter married officers of 
the line of the Army shall be eligible equally with unmarried 
officers, and subject to the same conditions, for detail to aviation 
duty ; and the Secretary of War shall have authority to cause as 
many enlisted men of the aviation section to be instructed In the 
art of flying as he may deem necessary: Provided further, That 
hereafter the age of officers shall not be a bar to their first 
detail in the aviation section of the Signal Corps, and neither their 
age nor their rank shall be a bar to their subsequent details in 
said section: Provided further, That when it shall be impracti- 
eable to obtain from the Army officers suitable for the aviation 
section of the Signal Corps in the number allowed by law the 
difference between that number and the number of suitable 
officers actually available for duty in said section may be made 
up by appointments in the grade of aviator, Signal Corps, and 
that grade is hereby created. The personnel for said grade 
shall be obtained from especially qualified civilians who shall 
be appointed and commissioned in said grade: Provided further, 
That whenever any aviator shall have become unsatisfactory 
he shall be discharged from the Army as such aviator. The base 
pay of an aviator, Signal Corps, shall be $150 per month, and 
he shall have the allowances of a master signal electrician and 
the same percentage of increase in pay for length of service as is 
allowed to a master signal electrician. 

“The total enlisted strength of the Signal Corps shall be 
limited and fixed from time to time by the President in accord- 
ance with the needs of the Army, and shall consist of master 
signal electricians; sergeants, first class; sergeants; corporals ; 
cooks; horseshoers; private, first class; and privates; the num- 
ber in each grade being fixed from time to time by the President. 
The numbers in the various grades shall not exceed the follow- 
ing percentages of the total authorized enlisted strength of the 
Signal Corps, namely: Master signal electricians, 2 per cent; 
sergeants, first class, 7 per cent; sergeants, 10 per cent; cor- 
porals, 20 per cent. The number of privates, first class, shall 
not exceed 25 per cent of the number of privates. Authority 
is hereby given the President to organize, in his discretion, such 
part of the commissioned and enlisted personnel of the Signal 
Corps into such number of companies, battalions, and aero 
squadrons as the necessities of the service may demand. 

“ Sec. 14. Bureau of Insular Affairs of the War Department: 
Nothing in this act shall be construed to repeal existing laws 
relating to the organization of the Bureau of Insular Affairs 
of the War Department. 

“Src. 15. Chaplains; The President is authorized to appoint, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, chaplains in 
the Army at the rate of not to exceed, including chaplains now 
in service, 1 for each regiment of Cavalry, Infantry, Field 
Artillery, and Engineers, and 1 for each 1,200 officers and men 
of the Coast Artillery Corps, with rank, pay, and allowances as 
now authorized by law: Provided, That in the appointments of 
chaplains in the Regular Army, preference and priority shall be 
given to applicant veterans, if otherwise duly qualified and who 
shall not have passed the age of 41 years at the time of appli- 
cation, who have rendered honorable war service in the Army 
of the United States or who have been honorably discharged 
from such Army. 

“ Sec. 16. Veterinarians: The Président is hereby authorized, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, to appoint 


veterinarians and assistant veterinarians in the Army, not to 
exceed, including veterinarians now in service, 2 such officers 
for each regiment of Cavalry, 1 for every three batteries of 
Field Artillery, 1 for each mounted battalion of Engineers, 17 
as inspectors of horses and mules and as veterinarians in the 
Quartermaster Corps, and 7 as inspectors of meats for the 
Quartermaster Corps; and said veterinarians and assistant 
veterinarians shall he citizens of the United States and shall 
constitute the Veterinary Corps and shall be a part of the 
Medical Department of the Army. 

“ Hereafter a candidate for appointment as assistant veter- 
inarian must be a citizen of the United States, between the 
ages of 21 and 27 years, a graduate of a recognized veterinary 
college or university, and shall not be appointed until he shall 
have passed a satisfactory examination as to character, physical 
condition, general education, and professional qualifications. 

“An assistant veterinarian appointed under this act shall, for 
the first 5 years of service as such, have the rank, pay, and 
allowances of second lieutenant; that after 5 years of service 
he shall haye the rank, pay, and allowances of first lieutenant; 
that after 15 years of service he shall be promoted to be a veter- 
inarian with the rank, pay, and allowances of captain, and that 
after 20 years’ service he shall have the rank, pay, and allow- 
ances of a major: Provided, That any assistant veterinarian, in 
order to be promoted as hereitbefore provided, must first pass 
a satisfactory examination, under such rules as the President 
may prescribe, as to professional qualifications and adaptabil- 
ity for the military service; and if such assistant veterinarian 
shall be found deficient at such examination he shall be dis- 
charged from the Army with one year’s pay. 

“The veterinarians of Cavalry and Field Artillery now in 
the Army, together with such veterinarians of the Quarter- 
master Corps as are now employed in said corps, who at the 
date of the approval of this act shall have had less than 5 
years’ governmental service, may be appointed in the Veter- 
inary Corps as assistant veterinarians with the rank, pay, and 
allowances of second lieutenant; those who shall haye had 
over 5 years of such service may be appointed in said corps 
as assistant veterinarians with the rank, pay, and allowances 
of first lieutenant; and those who shall have had over 15 years 
of such service may be appointed in said corps as veter- 
inarians with the rank, pay, and allowances of captain: Pro- 
vided, That no such appointment of any veterinarian shall be 
made unless he shall first pass satisfactorily a practical pro- 
fessional and physical examination as to his fitness for the 
military service: Provided further, That veterinarians now in 
the Army or in the employ of the Quartermaster Corps who 
shall fail to pass the prescribed physical examination because 
of disability incident to the service and sufficient to prevent 
them from the performance of duty valuable to the Govern- 
ment shall be placed upon the retired list of the Army with 
75 per cent of the pay to which they would have been entitled 
if appointed in the Veterinary Corps as hereinbefore prescribed. 

“The Secretary of War, upon recommendation of the Surgeon 
General of the Army, may appoint in the Veterinary Corps, for 
such time as their services may be required, such number of 
reserve veterinarians as may be necessary to attend public 
animals pertaining to the Quartermaster Corps. Reserve vet- 
erinarians so employed shall have the pay and allowances of 
second lieutenant during such employment and no longer: 
Provided, That such reserve veterinarians shall be graduates 
of a recognized veterinary college or university and shall pass 
a satisfactory examination as to character, physical condition, 
general education, and professional qualifications in like man- 
ner as hereinbefore required of assistant veterinarians; such 
reserve veterinarians shall constitute a list of eligibles for ap- 
pointment as assistant veterinarians, subject to all the condi- 
tions hereinbefore prescribed for the appointment of assistant 
veterinarians. 

“ Within a limit of time to be fixed by the Secretary of War, 
eandidates for appointment as assistant veterinarians who shall 
have passed satisfactorily the examinations prescribed for 
that grade by this act shall be appointed, in the order of merit 
in which they shall have passed such examination, to vacancies 
as they occur, such appointments to be for a probationary period 
of two years, after which time, if the services of the proba- 
tioners shall have been satisfactory, they shall be permanently 
appointed with rank to date from the dates of rank of their 
probationary appointments. Probationary veterinarians whose 
services are found unsatisfactory shall be discharged at any 
time during the probationary period, or at the end thereof, and 
shall have no further claims against the Government on account 
of their probationary service. 

“The Secretary of War shall from time to time appoint hoards 
of examiners to conduct the veterinary examinations herein- 
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before prescribed, each of said boards to consist of three medi- 
cal officers and two veterinarians. 

“Src. 17. Composition of Infantry units: Each regiment of 
Infantry shall consist of 1 colonel, 1 lieutenant colonel, 3 majors, 
15 captains, 16 first lieutenants, 15 second lieutenants, 1 head- 
quarters company, 1 machine-gun company, 1 supply company, 
and 12 Infantry companies organized into 3 battalions of 4 
companies each. 

„Each battalion shall consist of 1 major, 1 first lieutenant, 
mounted (battalion adjutant), and 4 companies. Each Infantry 
company in battalion shall consist of 1 captain, 1 first lieutenant, 
1 second lieutenant, 1 first sergeant, 1 mess sergeant, 1 supply 
sergeant, 6 sergeants, 11 corporals, 2 cooks, 2 buglers, 1 mechanic, 
19 privates (first class), and 56 privates. 

“Each Infantry headquarters company shall consist of 1 
captain, mounted (regimental adjutant) ; 1 regimental sergeant 
major, mounted; 8 battalion sergeants major, mounted; 1 first 
sergeant (drum major); 2 color sergeants; 1 mess sergeant; 1 
supply sergeant; 1 stable sergeant; 1 sergeant; 2 cooks; 1 horse- 
shoer; 1 band leader; 1 assistant band leader; 1 sergeant bugler; 
2 band sergeants; 4 band corporals; 2 musicians, first class; 4 
musicians, second class; 13 musicians, third class; 4 privates, 
first class, mounted; and 12 privates, mounted. 

“ Each Infantry machine-gun company shall consist of 1 cap- 
tain, mounted; 1 first lieutenant, mounted ; 2 second lieutenants, 
mounted; 1 first sergeant, mounted; 1 mess sergeant; 1 supply 
sergeant, mounted; 1 stable sergeant, mounted; 1 horseshoer ; 
5 sergeants; 6 corporals; 2 cooks; 2 buglers; 1 mechanic; 8 
privates, first class; and 24 privates. 

“Each Infantry supply company shall consist of 1 captain, 
mounted; 1 second lieutenant, mounted; 8 regimental supply 
sergeants, mounted; 1 first sergeant, mounted; 1 mess sergeant ; 
1 stable sergeant; 1 corporal, mounted; 1 cook; 1 saddler; 1 
horseshoer; and 1 wagoner for each authorized wagon of the 
field and combat train: Provided, That the President may in his 
discretion increase a company of Infantry by 2 sergeants, 6 
corporals, 1 cook, 1 mechanic, 9 privates (first class), and 81 
privates; an Infantry machine-gun company by 2 sergeants, 2 
corporals, 1 mechanic, 4 privates, first class, and 12 privates. 

“The commissioned officers required for the Infantry head- 
quarters, supply, and machine-gun companies and for the com- 
panies organized into battalions shall be assigned from those 
hereinbefore authorized. v 

“ Sec. 18. Composition of Cavalry units: Each regiment of 
Cavalry shall consist of 1 colonel, 1 lieutenant colonel, 3 majors, 
15 captains, 16 first lieutenants, 16 second lieutenants, 1 head- 
quarters troop, 1 machine-gun troop, 1 supply troop, and 12 
treops organized into 3 squadrons of 4 troops each. 

„Each squadron shall consist of 1 major, 1 first lieutenant 
(squadron adjutant), and 4 troops. Each troop in squadron 
shall consist of 1 captain, 1 first lieutenant, 1 second lieutenant, 
1 first sergeant, 1 mess sergeant, 1 supply sergeant, 1 stable ser- 
geant, 5 sergeants, 8 corporals, 2 cooks, 2 horseshoers, 1 sad- 
dler, 2 buglers, 10 privates (first class), and 36 privates. 

“Each headquarters troop shall consist of 1 captain (regi- 
mental adjutant), 1 regimental sergeant major, 3 squadron 
sergeants major, 1 first sergeant (drum major), 2 color ser- 
geants, 1 mess sergeant, 1 supply sergeant, 1 stable sergeant, 1 
sergeant, 2 cooks, 1 horseshoer, 1 saddler, 2 privates (first 
class), and 9 privates, 1 band leader, 1 assistant band leader, 1 
sergeant bugler, 2 band sergeants, 4 band corporals, 2 musicians 
(first class), 4 musicians (second class), and 13 musicians 
(third class). 

Each machine-gun troop shall consist of 1 captain, 1 first 
lieutenant, 2 second lieutenants, 1 first sergeant, 1 mess ser- 
geant, 1 supply sergeant, 1 stable sergeant, 2 horseshoers, 5 
sergeants, 6 corporals, 2 cooks, 1 mechanic, 1 saddler, 2 buglers, 
12 privates (first class), and 35 privates. 

“Each supply troop shall consist of 1 captain (regimental 
supply officer), 2 second lieutenants, 3 regimental supply ser- 
geants, 1 first sergeant, 1 mess sergeant, 1 stable sergeant, 
1 corporal, 1 cook, 1 horseshoer, 1 saddler, and 1 wagoner for 
each authorized wagon of the field and combat train: Provided, 
That the President may, in his discretion, increase each troop 
of Cavalry by 10 privates (first class) and 25 privates; the 
headquarters troop by 2 sergeants, 5 corporals, 1 horseshoer, 
5 privates (first class), and 18 privates; each machine-gun 
troop by 8 sergeants, 2 corporals, 1 mechanic, 1 private (first 
class), and 14 privates; each supply troop by 1 corporal, 1 cook, 
1 saddler, and 1 horseshoer. 

The commissioned officers required for the Cavalry headquar- 
ters, supply, and machine-gun troops, rnd for the troops or- 
ganized into squadrons, shall be assigned from those hereinbe- 
fore authorized. 


“Sec. 19. Composition of Field Artillery units: The Field 
Artillery, including mountain artillery, light artillery, horse ar- 
tillery, heavy artillery (field and siege types), shall consist of 


126 gun or howitzer batteries organized into 21 ts. 

“ In time of actual or threatened hostilities the President is 
authorized to organize such number of ammunition batteries 
and battalions, depot batteries and battalions, and such artil- 
lery parks with such numbers and grades of personnel and 
such organizations as he may deem necessary. The officers 
necessary for such organization shall be supplied from the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps provided by this act and by temporary 
appointment as authorized by section 8 of the act of Congress 
approved April 25, 1914. The enlisted men necessary for such 
organizations shall be supplied from the Regular Army reserve 
provided by this act or from the Regular Army. 

“Each regiment of Field Artillery shall consist of 1 colonel, 
1 lieutenant colonel, 1 captain, 1 headquarters company, 1 sup- 
ply company, and such number of gun and howitzer battalions 
as the President may direct. Nothing shall prevent the assem- 
bling, in the same regiment, of gun and howitzer battalions of 
different calibers and classes. 

“Each gun or howitzer battery shall consist of 1 captain, 2 
first lieutenants, 2 second lieutenants, 1 first sergeant, 1 supply 
sergeant, 1 stable sergeant, 1 mess sergeant, 6 sergeants, 13 
corporals, 1 chief mechanic, 1 saddler, 2 horseshoers, 1 mechanic, 
2 buglers, 3 cooks, 22 privates (first class), and 71 privates. 
When no enlisted men of the Quartermaster Corps are attached 
for such positions there shall be added to each battery of moun- 
tain artillery 1 packmaster (sergeant, first class), 1 assistant 
packmaster (sergeant), and 1 cargador (corporal). 

“Each headquarters company of a regiment of two battalions 
shall consist of 1 captain, 1 first lieutenant, 1 regimental ser- 
geant major, 2 battalion sergeants major, 1 first sergeant, 2 
color sergeants, 1 mess sergeant, 1 supply sergeant, 1 stable 
sergeant, 2 sergeants, 9 corporals, 1 horseshoer, 1 saddler, 1 
mechanic, 3 buglers, 2 cooks, 5 privates (first class), 15 privates, 
1 band leader, 1 assistant band leader, 1 sergeant bugler, 2 band 
sergeants, 4 band corporals, 2 musicians (first class), 4 mu- 
sicians (second class), and 18 musicians (third class). That 
when a regiment consists of three battalions there shall be 
added to the headquarters company 1 battalion sergeant major, 
1 sergeant, 3 corporals, 1 bugler, 1 private (first class), and 5 
privates. When no enlisted men of the Quartermaster Corps are 
attached for such positions there shall be added to each moun- 
tain artillery headquarters company 1 packmaster (sergeant, 
first class), 1 assistant packmaster (sergeant), and 1 cargador 
(corporal). 

“Each supply company of a regiment of two battalions shall 
consist of 1 captain, 1 first lieutenant, 2 regimental supply ser- 
geants, 1 first sergeant, 1 mess sergeant, 1 corporal, 1 cook, 1 
horseshoer, 1 saddler, 2 privates, and 1 wagoner for each 
authorized wagon of the field train. When a regiment con- 
sists of three battalions there shall be added to the supply 
company 1 second lieutenant, 1 regimental supply sergeant, 1 
private, and 1 wagoner for each additional authorized wagon 
of the field train. 

“Each gun or howitzer battalion shall consist of 1 major, 1 
captain, and batteries as follows: Mountain artillery battalions 
and light artillery gun or howitzer battalions serving with 
the field artillery of Infantry divisions shall contain three 
batteries; horse artillery battalions and heavy field artillery 
gun or howitzer battalions shall contain two batteries: Pro- 
vided, That the President may, in his discretion, increase the 
headquarters company of a regiment of two battalions by 2 
sergeants, 5 corporals, 1 horseshoer, 1 mechanic, 1 private 
(first class), and 6 privates; the headquarters company of a 
regiment of three battalions by 1 sergeant, 7 corporals, 1 horse- 
shoer, 1 mechanic, 2 cooks, 2 privates (first class), and 7 pri- 
vates; the supply company of a regiment of two battalions by 
1 corporal, 1 cook, 1 horseshoer, and 1 saddler; the supply com- 
pany for a regiment of three battalions by 1 corporal, 1 cook, 1 
horseshoer, and 1 saddler; a gun or howitzer battery by 3 ser- 
geants, 7 corporals, 1 horseshoer, 2 mechanics, 1 bugler, 13 
privates (first class), and 87 privates. 

“Seo. 20. Coast Artillery Corps: The Coast Artillery Corps 
shall consist of 1 Chief of Coast Artillery, with the rank of 
brigadier general; 24 colonels; 24 lieutenant colonels; 72 ma- 
jors; 360 captains; 360 first lieutenants; 360 second lieutenants ; 
81 sergeants major, senior grade; 64 sergeants major, junior 
grade; 41 master electricians; T2 engineers; 99 electrician ser- 
geants, first class; 275 assistant engineers; 99 electrician ser- 
geants, second class; 106 firemen ; 93 radio sergeants; 62 master 
gunners; 263 first sergeants; 263 supply sergeants; 263 mess 
sergeants; 2,104 sergeants; 3,156 corporals; 526 cooks; 526 
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mechanics; 526 buglers; 5,225. privates, first class; 15,675 pri- 
vates; and 18 bands, organized as hereinbefore provided for the 
Engineer band. The rated men of the Coast Artillery Corps 
shall consist of casemate electricians; observers, first class; 
plotters; chief planters; coxswains; chief loaders; observers, 
second class; gun commanders and gun pointers. The total 
number of rated men shall not exceed 1,784. Coxswains shall 
receive $9 per month in addition to the pay of their grade. 

“Sec. 21. Porto Rico Regiment of Infantry: The Porto Rico 
Regiment of Infantry of the United States Army shall hereafter 
have the same organization, and the same grades and numbers 
of commissioned officers and enlisted men, as are by this act 

or shall hereafter be prescribed by law for other regiments of 
Infantry of the Army. All vacancies created by this act or oc- 
curring hereafter in commissioned offices of said regiment above 
the grade of second lieutenant and below the grade of colonel 
shall, except as hereinafter provided to the contrary, be filled by 
promotion according to seniority in the several grades and 
within the regiment, subject to the examination prescribed by 
section 8 of the act of Congress approved October 1, 1890, and said 
section is hereby extended so as to apply in the cases of all 
oflicers below the grade of lieutenant colonel, who shall hereafter 
be examined for promotion in the Porto Rico Regiment of In- 
fantry, except that the President may prescribe such a system 
of examination for the promotion of officers of said regiment as 
he may deem advisable. 

“The colonel of said regiment shall be detailed by the Presi- 
dent, from among officers of Infantry of the Army not below the 
grade of lieutenant colonel, for a period of four years unless 
sooner relieved. Vacancies created by this act in the grades of 
licutenant colonel and major in said regiment shall be filled by 
appointments from the senior captains in regimental rank of 
the Porto Rico regiment mentioned in the act of March 4, 1915; 
and captains and lieutenants of said regiment shall also be 
eligible for such detached service, transfer, or assignment to 
duty with other organizations as may be approved by the Secre- 
tary of War; but vacancies created by such detachment of 
officers shall not be filled by promotions or appointments. 

“All men hereafter enlisting in said regiment shall be natives 
of Porto Rico. All enlistments in the regiment shall hereafter 
be the same as is provided herein for the Regular Army, and 
the regiment, or any part thereof, may be ordered for service 
outside the island of Porto Rico. The pay and allowances of 
members of said regiment shall be the same as provided by law 
for officers and enlisted men of like grades in the Regular Army. 

“ Vacancies created by this act or occurring hereafter in the 
grade of second lieutenant in said regiment shall be filled during 
any calendar year by the appointment by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, of any native of Porto 
Rico graduated from the United States Military Academy, and, 
after such appointment shall have been made or provided for, 
by like appointment of native citizens of Porto Rico between 
21 and 27 years of age. 

“ Provided, That officers of the Porto Rico Regiment of Infan- 
try, United States Army, who held commissions in the Porto Rico 
Provisional Regiment of Infantry on June 30, 1908, shall now 
and hereafter take rank in their grades in the same relative 
order held by them in said Porto Rico Provisional Regiment of 
Infantry on June 30, 1908, subject to any loss in rank due to 
failure to pass examinations for promotion or to sentence of 
court-martial, 

“ Sec. 22. All existing laws pertaining to or affecting the United 
States Military Academy and civilian or military personnel on 
duty thereat in any capacity whatever, the officers and enlisted 
men on the retired list, the detached and additional officers under 
the act of Congress approved March 8, 1911, recruiting parties, 
recruit depots and unassigned recruits, service-school detach- 
ments, United States disciplinary barracks guards, disciplinary 
organizations, the Philippine Scouts, and Indian scouts shall 
continue and remain in force except as herein specifically pro- 
vided otherwise. 

Spo. 23. Original appointments to be provisional: Hereafter 
all appointments of persons other than graduates of the United 
States Military Academy to the grade of second lieutenant in the 
Regular Army shall be provisional for a period of two years, at 
the close of which period such appointments shall be made per- 
manent if the appointees shall have demonstrated, under such 
regulations as the President may prescribe, their suitability and 
moral, professional, and physical fitness for such permanent ap- 
pointment, but should any appointee fail so to demonstrate his 
suitability and fitness, his appointment shall terminate; and 
should any officer become eligible for promotion to a vacancy in 
a higher grade and qualify therefor before the expiration of two 
years from the date of his original appointment, he shall receive 
a provisional appointment in such higher grade, which appoint- 
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ment shall be made permanent when he shall have qualified for 
permanent appointment upon the expiration of two years from 
the date of his original appointment, or shall terminate if he 
shall fail so to qualify. 

“Sec, 24, Increase to be made in five increments: Except as 
otherwise specifically provided by this act, the increases in the 
commissioned and enlisted personnel of the Regular Army 
provided by this act shall be made in five annual increments, 
each of which shall be, in each grade of each arm, corps, and 
department, as nearly as practicable, one-fifth of the total in- 
crease authorized for each arm, corps, and department. Officers 
promoted to vacancies created or caused by the addition of the 
first increment shall be promoted to rank from July 1, 1916, and 
those promoted to vacancies created or caused by the second 
increment shall be promoted to rank from July 1, 1917; those 
promoted to vacancies created or caused by the addition of the 
third increment shall be promoted to rank from July 1, 1918; 
those promoted to vacancies created or caused by the addition 
of the fourth increment shall be promoted to rank from July 1, 
1919; and those promoted to vacancies created or caused by the 
addition of the fifth increment shall be promoted to rank from 
July 1, 1920: Provided, That in the event of actual or threat- 
ened war or similar emergency in which the public safety. 
demands it the President is authorized to immediately or- 
ganize the entire increase authorized by this act, or so much 
thereof as he may deem necessary, and when, in the judg- 
ment of the President, war becomes imminent, all of said 
organizations that shall then be below the maximum enlisted 
strength authorized by law shall be raised forthwith to that 
strength, and shall be maintained as nearly as possible thereat 
so Jong as war, or the imminence of war, shall continue. 

“Vacancies in the grade of second lieutenant, created or caused 
by the increases due to this act, in any fiscal year shall be filled 
by appointment in the following order: (1) Of cadets gradu- 
ated from the United States Military Academy during the pre- 
ceding fiscal year for whom vacancies did not become available 
during the fiscal year in which they were graduated; (2) under 
the provisions of existing law, of enlisted men, including officers 
of the Philippine Scouts, whose fitness for promotion shall have 
been determined by competitive examination; (3) of members of 
the Officers’ Reserve Corps between the ages of 21 and 27 
years; (4) of commissioned officers of the National Guard be- 
tween the ages of 21 and 27 years; (5) of such honor graduates, 
between the ages of 21 and 27 years, of distinguished colleges 
as are now or may hereafter be entitled to preference by general 
orders of the War Department; and (6) of candidates from 
civil life between the ages of 21 and 27 years; and the Presi- 
dent is authorized to make the necessary rules and regulations 
te carry these provisions into effect: Provided, That any such 
original vacancies not so filled, and remaining at the time of 
graduation of any class at the United States Military Academy, 
may be filled by the appointment of members of that class; and 
all vacancies in the grade of second lieutenant not created or 
caused by the increases due to this act shall be filled as pro- 
vided in the act making appropriation for the support of the 
Army, approved March 3, 1911: Provided further, That enlisted 
men of the Regular Army who have completed one year’s service 
with an organization may become candidates for vacancies in 
the grade of second lieutenant created or caused by the increases 
due to the operation of this act: Provided further, That ap- 
pointments to the grade of second lieutenant in the Corps of 
Engineers, including those created by this act, shall con- 
tinue to be made as now provided by law, but that officers 
of the Army or Navy of the United States may become 
candidates for said appointments under the provisions of 
section 5 of the act of Congress approved February 27, 1911, 
without previously vacating their commissions as officers and 
that the Secretary of War may, in his discretion, allow persons 
to become candidates without previously establishing eligibility 
for appointment as junior engineer under the Engineer Bureau 
of the War Department: Provided further, That officers ap- 
pointed to original vacancies in the grade of second lieutenant 
created or caused by this act shall take lineal and relative 
rank according to dates of appointment, and the lineal and rela- 
tive rank of second lieutenants appointed on the same date 
shall be determined under such regulations as the Secretary of 
War may prescribe: Provided further, That the President may 
recommission persons who haye heretofore held commissions 
in the Regular Army and have left the service honorably, after 
ascertaining that they are qualified for service physically, 
morally, and as to age and military fitness; such recommis- 
sioned officers shall take rank at the foot of the respective 
grades which they held at the time of their separation from the 
Army: Provided further, That the provisions of existing law 
requiring examinations to determine fitness for promotion of 
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officers of the Army are hereby extended to include promotions 
to all grades below that of brigadier general: Provided further, 
That examinations of officers in the grades of major and lieu- 
tenant colonel shall be confined to problems involving the 
higher functions of staff duties and command: And provided fur- 
ther, That in time of war retired officers of the Army may be 
employed on active duty, in the discretion of the President, and 
when so employed they shall receive the full pay and allowances 
of their grade: And provided further, That hereafter any re- 
tired officer, who has been or shall be detailed on active duty, 
shall receive the rank, pay, and allowances of the grade, not 
above that of major, that he would have attained in due course 
of promotion if he had remained on the active list for a period 
beyond the date of his retirement equal to the total amount of 
time during which he has been detailed on active duty since his 
retirement, 

“Sec. 25. The detached officers: That on July 1, 1916, the 
line of the Army shall be increased by 822 extra officers of the 
Cavalry, Field Artillery, Coast Artillery Corps, and Infantry 
arms of the service of grades from first lieutenant to colonel, 
inclusive, lawfully available for detachment from their proper 
arms for duty with the National Guard, or other duty, the usual 
period of which exceeds one year. Said extra officers, together 
with the 200 detached officers provided for by the act of Con- 
gress approved March 3, 1911, shall, on and after July 1, 1916, 
constitute the detached officers’ list, and all positions vacated 
by officers assigned to said list, and the officers so assigned, 
shall be subject to the provisions of section 27 of the act of Con- 
gress approved February 2, 1901, with reference to details to 
the staff corps. The total number of officers hereby authorized 
for each grade on said list entire shall be in proportion to the 
total number of officers of the corresponding grade now au- 
‘thorized by law other than this act for all of the said four arms 
combined, exclusive of second lieutenants and of the 200 extra 
officers authorized by the act of Congress approved March 3, 
1911, and exclusive also of the additional officers authorized by 
the act to restore lineal rank lost through the system of regi- 
mental promotion formerly in force; and the total number of 
officers hereby authorized for each grade in each of said arms 
on said tist shail be in the proportion borne by the number of 
officers now authorized by law other than this act for such 
grade and arm to the total number of officers now authorized 
by law other than this act for the corresponding grade in all of 
the said four arms combined, exclusive of the extra and addi- 
tional officers last hereinbefore specified and excluded: Provided, 
That all vacancies created or caused by the foregoing provisions 
of this section in grades above that of second lieutenant shall 
be filled by promotion according to law existing on and before the 
date of approval of this act, and subject to the examinations pre- 
scribed by existing law. As soon as practicable after such pro- 
motions shall have been made, there shall be detached from each 
arm and assigned to the Detached Officers’ List a number of offi- 
cers of each grade equal to the number of officers of said grade 
by which said arm shall have been increased by the foregoing 
provisions of this section; and thereafter any vacancy created 
or caused in any of the said arms of the service by the assign- 
ment of an officer of any grade to said Detached Officers’ List 
shall be filled, subject to such examination as is now or may 
hereafter be prescribed by law, by the promotion of the officer 
who shall be the senior in length of commissioned service of 
those eligible to promotion in the next lower grade in 
the arm in which such vacancy shall occur: Provided fur- 
ther, That no officer of any of said arms of the serv- 
ice shall be permitted to remain on said Detached Offi- 
cers’ List for more than 45 days unless he shall have been 
actually present for duty for at least two years out of the last 
preceding six years with an organization composed of one or 
more statutory units, or the equivalent thereof, of the arm to 
which he shall belong. Any vacancy created in said list by the 
removal of any officer therefrom because he shall not have been 
present for duty as before prescribed in this proviso shall be 
filled by the transfer to said list of an officer having the same 
grade and belonging to the same arm as the officer whose removal 
from said list shall have created said vacancy; but, except as 
before prescribed in this proviso, all officers who shall have been 
assigned to said list shall remain thereon for not less than four 
years from the respective dates of their assignment thereto, un- 
less in the meantime they shall have been separated entirely 
from the Army, or shall have been promoted or appointed to 
higher offices, or shall have been retired from active service: 
Provided further, That after the apportionment of officers to 
said Detached Officers’ List shall have been made as authorized 
by this Act, whenever any vacancy shall haye been caused in 
said list by the separation of an officer of any grade therefrom, 
such vacancy shall, except as prescribed in the last preceding 


proviso, be filled by the detail and assignment to said list of 
an officer of the corresponding grade in that arm in which 
there shall be found the officer of the next lower grade who 
at that time shall be the senior in length of commissioned 
service of all the officers of the said lower grade in all of the 
four arms hereinbefore specified; if two or more officers of 
different arms shall be found to have equal seniority in length 
of commissioned service in said lower grade, the question of 
seniority shall be decided by their relative standing on the 
list of the commissioned officers of the Army: Provided further, 
That, with a view further to equalize inequalities in past 
promotions of officers of the line of the Army, on July 1, 1916, 
the Cavalry shall be increased by 17 colonels and the Infantry 
by 4 colonels, all of whom shall be additional officers in that 
grade, and shall not bar nor retard the promotion to which any 
officer would be entitled if the appointment of the said addi- 
tional officers had never been authorized; and after July 1, 1919, 
no vacancies occurring among the said additional officers shall 
be filled, and the offices so vacated shall cease and determine: 
And provided further, That for the purpose of lessening as 
much as possible inequalities of promotion due to the increase 
in the number of officers of the line of the Army under the 
provisions of this act any vacancies created or caused by this 
act in commissicned grades below that of lieutenant colonel 
in any arm of said line may, in the discretion of the President 
and under such regulations as he may prescribe in furtherance 
of the purpose stated in this proviso, be filled by the promotion 
or transfer without promotion of officers of other branches 
of the line of the Army; but no such promotion or transfer 
shall be made in the case of any officer unless it shall have 
been recommended by an examining board composed of five 
officers, senior in rank to such officer, and of the arm to which 
the promotion or transfer of such officer shall have been pro- 
posed, who, after having made a personal examination of such 
officer and of his official record, shall have reported him 
qualified for service in said arm in the grade to which his 
promotion or transfer shall have been proposed. 

“Sec. 26. Retirement of officers of Philippine Scouts: Cap- 
tains and lieutenants of Philippine Scouts who are citizens 
of the United States shall hereafter be entitled to retirement 
under the laws governing the retirement of enlisted men of the 
Regular Army, except that they shall be retired in the grade 
held by them at the date of retirement, shall be entitled to re- 
tirement for disability under the same conditions as officers of 
the Regular Army, and that they shall receive, as retired pay, 
the amounts allowed by law, as retired pay and allowances, of 
master signal electricians of the United States Army, and no 
more: Provided, That double time for service beyond the con- 
tinental limits of the United States shall not be counted for the 
purposes of this section so as to reduce the actual period of 
service below 20 years: Provided, That former officers of 
the Philippine Scouts who, because of disability occasioned 
by wounds received in action, have resigned or been dis- 
charged from the service, or who have heretofore served as 
such for a period of more than five years and have been retired 
as enlisted men, shall be placed upon the retired list as officers 
of Philippine Scouts and thereafter receive the retired pay and 
allowances provided by this section for other officers of Philip- 
pine Scouts: And provided further, That any former officer of 
Philippine Scouts who vacated his office in the Philippine Scouts 
by discharge or resignation on account of disability contracted 
in the line of duty and who was subsequently retired as an en- 
listed man, except any former officer of Philippine Scouts who 
has been retired as an enlisted man by special act of Congress, 
shall be transferred to the retired list created by this section 
and shall thereafter receive the retired pay and allowances au- 
thorized by this section, and no more. Officers of Philippine 
Scouts retired under the provisions of this section shall not form 
part of the limited retired list now authorized by law. - 

“Src. 27. Enlistments in the Regular Army: On and after 
the ist dey of November, 1916, all enlistments in the Regu- 
lar Army shall be for a term of seven years, the first three 
years to be in the active service with the organizations of 
which those enlisted form a part and, except as otherwise 
provided herein, the last four years in the Regular Army 
Reserve hereinafter provided for: Provided, That at the ex- 
piration of three years’ continuous service with such organi- 
zations, either under a first or any subsequent enlistment, any 
soldier may be reenlisted for another period of seven years, 
as above provided for, in which event he shall receive his final 
discharge from his prior enlistment: Provided further, That 
after the expiration of one year's honorable service any en- 
listed man serving within the continental limits of the United 
States whose company, troop, battery, or detachment com- 
mander shall report him as proficient and sufficiently trained 
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may, in the discretion of the Secretary of War, be furloughed 
to the Regular Army Reserve under such regulations as the 
Secretary of War may prescribe, but no man furloughed to the 
reserve shall be eligible to reenlist in the service until the ex- 


piration of his term of seven years: Provided further, That in 
all enlistments hereafter accomplished under the provisions of 
this act three years shall be counted as an enlistment period in 
computing continuous-service pay: Provided further, That any 
noncommissioned officer with an excellent charac- 
ter shall be permitted, at the expiration of three years in the 
active service, to reenlist in the organization from which dis- 
charged with the rank and grade held by him at the time of 
his discharge if he reenlists within 20 days after the date 
of such discharge: Provided further, That no person under the 
age of 18 years shall be enlisted or mustered into the mili- 
tary service of the United States without the written con- 
sent of his parents or guardians, provided that such minor 
has such parents or guardians entitled to his custody and con- 
trol: And provided further, That the President is authorized in 
his discretion to utilize the services of postmasters of the sec- 
ond, third, and fourth classes in procuring the enlistment of re- 
cruits for the Army, and for each recruit accepted for enlist- 
ment in the Army the postmaster procuring his enlistment shall 
receive the sum of $5. 

In addition to military training, soldiers while in the active 
service shall hereafter be given the opportunity to study and 
receive instruction upon educational lines of such character as 
to increase their military efficiency and enable them to return 
to civil life better equipped for industrial, commercial, and gen- 
eral business occupations. Civilian teachers may be employed 
to aid the Army officers in giving such instruction, and part 
of this instruction may consist of vocational education either in 
agriculture or the mechanic arts. The Secretary of War, with 
the approval of the President, shall prescribe rules and regula- 
tions for conducting the instruction herein provided for, and the 
Secretary of War shall have the power at all times to suspend, 
increase, or decrease the amount of such instruction offered as 
may in his judgment be consistent with the requirements of 
military instruction and service of the soldiers. 

“Sec. 28. Pay of certain enlisted men: Hereafter the 
monthly pay of enlisted men of certain grades of the Army cre- 
ated in this act shall be as follows, namely: Quartermaster 
sergeant, senior grade, Quartermaster Corps; master hospital 
sergeant, Medical Department; master engineer, senior grade, 
Corps of Engineers; and band leader, Infantry, Cavalry, Artil- 
lery, and Corps of Engineers, $75; hospital sergeant, Medical 
Department; and master engineer, junior grade, Corps of En- 
gineers, $65; sergeant, first class, Medical Department, $50; 
sergeant, first class, Corps of Engineers; regimental supply ser- 
geant, Infantry, Cavalry, Field Artillery, and Corps of En- 
gineers; battalion supply sergeant, Corps of Engineers; and as- 
sistant engineer, Coast Artillery Corps, $45; assistant band 
leader, Infantry, Cavalry, Artillery, and Corps of Engineers; and 
sergeant bugler, Infantry, Cavalry, Artillery, and Corps of En- 
gineers, $40; musician, first class, Infantry, Cavalry, Artillery, 
and Corps of Engineers; supply sergeant, mess sergeant, and 
stable sergeant, Corps of Engineers; sergeant Medical Depart- 
ment, $36; supply sergeant, Infantry, Cavalry, and Artillery; 
mess sergeant, Infantry, Cavalry, and Artillery; cook, Medical 
Department; horseshoer, Infantry, Cavalry, Artillery, Corps of 
Engineers, Signal Corps, and Medical Department; stable ser- 
geant, Infantry and Cavalry; radio sergeant, Coast Artillery 
Corps; and musicians, second class, Infantry, Cavalry, Artillery, 
and Corps of Engineers, $30; musician, third class, Infantry, 
Cavalry, Artillery, and Corps of Engineers; corporal, Medical 
Department, $24; saddler, Infantry, Cavalry, Field Artillery, 
Corps of Engineers, and Medical Department; mechanic, Infan- 
try, Cavalry, and Field Artillery, and Medical Department; 
farrier, Medical Department; and wagoner, Infantry, Field Ar- 
tillery, and Corps of Engineers, $21; private, first class, Infantry, 
Cavalry, Artillery, and Medical Department, $18; private, Medi- 
cal Department, and bugler, $15. Nothing herein contained shall 
operate to reduce the pay or allowances now authorized by law 
for any grade of enlisted men of the Army. 

“Src, 29, Final discharge of enlisted men: No enlisted man 
in the Regular Army chall receive his final discharge until the 
termination of his seven-year term of enlistment except upon re- 
enlistment as provided for in this act or as provided by law for 
discharge prior to expiration of term of enlistment, but when an 
enlisted man is furloughed to the Regular Army Reserve his 
account shall be closed and he shall be paid in full to the date 
such furlough becomes effective, including allowances provided 
by law for discharged soldiers: Provided, That when by reason 
of death or disability of a member of the family of an enlisted 
man occurring after his enlistment members of his family be- 
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come dependent upon him for support, he may, in the discretion 
of the Secretary of War, be discharged from the service of the 
United States or be furloughed to the Regular Army Reserve, 
upon due proof being made of such condition: Provided further, 
That when an enlisted man is discharged by purchase while in 
active service he shall be furloughed to the Regular Army Re- 
serve, unless, in the discretion of the Secretary of War, he is 
given a final discharge from the Army. 

“Seo. 30. Composition of the Regular Army Reserve: The 
Regular Army Reserve shall consist of, first, all enlisted men 
now in the Army Reserve or who shall hereafter become mem- 
bers of the Army Reserve under the provisions of existing law; 
second, all enlisted men furloughed to or enlisted in the Regular 
Army Reserve under the provisions of this act; and, third, any 
person holding an honorable discharge from the Regular Army 
with character reported at least good who is physically qualified 
for the duties of a soldier and not over forty-five years of age who 
enlists in the Regular Army Reserve for a period of four years. 

“Sec. 31. The President is authorized to assign members of 
the Regular Army Reserve as reserves to particular organiza- 
tions of the Regular Army, or to organize the Regular Army 
Reserve, or any part thereof, into units or detachments of any 
arm, corps, or department in such manner as he may prescribe, 
and to assign to such units and detachments officers of the 

Army or of the Officers’ Reserve Corps herein provided 
for; and he may summon the Regular Army Reserve, or any 
part thereof, for field training for a period not exceeding 15 days 
in each year, the reservists to receive trave! expenses and pay 
at the rate of their respective grades in the Regular Army dur- 
ing such periods of training; and in the event of actual or 
threatened hostilities he may mobilize the Regular Army Re- 
serve in such manner as he may determine, and thereafter re- 
tain it, or any part thereof, in active service for such period as 
he may determine the conditions demand: Provided, That all 
enlistments in the Regular Army, including those in the Regular 
Army Reserve, which are in force on the date of the outbreak 
of war shall continue in force for one year, unless sooner termi- 
nated by order of the Secretary of War, but nothing herein shall 
be construed to shorten the time of enlistment prescribed: Pro- 
vided further, That subject to such regulations as the President 
may prescribe for their proper identification, and location, and 
physical condition, the members of the Regular Army Reserve 
shall be paid semiannually at the rate of $24 a year while in the 
reserve. 


“ Sec. 32. Regular Army Reserve in time of war: When mob- 
ilized by order of the President, the members of the Regular 
Army Reserve shall, so long as they may remain in active service, 
receive the pay and allowances of enlisted men of the Regular 
Army of like grades: Provided, That any enlisted man who shall 
have reenlisted in the Regular Army Reserve shall receive during 
such active service the additional pay now provided by law for 
enlisted men in his arm of the service in the second enlistment 
period: Provided further, That upon reporting for duty, and be- 
ing found physically fit for service, members of the Regular 
Army Reserve shall receive a sum equal to $3 per month for 
each month during which they shall have belonged to the reserve, 
as well as the actual necessary cost of transportation and sub- 
sistence from their homes to the places at which they may be 
ordered to report for duty under such summons: And provided 
further, That service in the Regular Army Reserve shall confer 
no right to retirement or retired pay, and members of the Regu- 
lar Army Reserve shall become entitled to pension only through 
disability incurred while on active duty in the service of the 
United States. 

“ Sec. 33. Use of other departments of the Government: The 
President may, subject to such rules and regulations as in 
his judgment may be necessary, utilize the services of mem- 
bers and employees of all departments of the Government of 
the United States, without expense to the individual reservist, 
for keeping in touch with, paying, and mobilizing the Regular 
Army Reserve, the Enlisted Reserve Corps, and other reserve 
organizations. 

“Sec. 34. Reenlistment in time of war: For the purpose of 
utilizing as an auxiliary to the Regular Army Reserve the 
services of men who have had experience and training in the 
Regular Army or in the United States Volunteers outside of 
the continental limits of the United States, in time of actual 
or threatened hostilities, and after the President shall, by 
proclamation, have called upon honorably discharged soldiers 
of the Regular Army to present themselves for reenlistment 
therein within a specified period, subject to such conditions as 
may be prescribed, any person who shall have been discharged 
honorably from said Army, with character reported as at least 
good, and who, having been found physically qualified for the 
duties of a soldier, if not over 50 years of age, shall reenlist 
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in the line of said Army, or in the Signal, Quartermaster, or 
Medical Department thereof, within the period that shall be 
specified in said proclamation, shall receive on so reenlisting a 
bounty which shall be computed at the rate of $8 for each 
month for the first year of the period that shall have elapsed 
since his last discharge from the Regular Army and the date 
of his reenlistment therein under the terms of said proclama- 
tion; at the rate of $6 per month for the second year of such 
period; at the rate of $4 per month for the third year of such 
period; and at the rate of $2 per month for any subsequent 
year of such period; but no bounty in excess of $300 shall be 
paid to any person under the terms of this section. 

“Sec, 85. Enlisted men prohibited from civil employment: 
Hereafter no enlisted man in the active service of the United 
States in the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps, respectively, 
whether a noncommissioned officer, musician, or private, shall 
be detailed, ordered, or permitted to leave his post to engage 
in any pursuit, business, or performance in civil life, for emolu- 
ment, hire, or otherwise, when the same shall interfere with 
the customary employment and regular engagement of local 
civilians in the respective arts, trades, or professions. 

“Sec. 36. Sergeants for duty with the National Guard: 
For the purpose of assisting in the instruction of the per- 
sonnel and care of property in the hands of the National Guard 
the Secretary of War is authorized to detail from the Infantry, 
Cavalry, Field Artillery, Corps of Engineers, Coast Artillery 
Corps, Medical Department, and Signal Corps of the Regular 
Army not to exceed one thousand sergeants for duty with 
corresponding organizations of the National Guard and not 
to exceed one hundred sergeants for duty with the disciplinary 
organizations at the United States Disciplinary Barracks, who 
shall be additional to the sergeants authorized by this Act 
for the corps, companies, troops, batteries, and detachments 
from which they may be detailed. 

“Src. 37. The Officers’ Reserve Corps: For the purpose of 
securing a reserve of officers available for service as tempo- 
rary officers in the Regular Army, as provided for in this act 
and in section 8 of the act approved April 25, 1914, as officers 
of the Quartermaster Corps and other staff corps and depart- 
ments, as officers for recruit rendezvous and depots, and as 
officers of Volunteers, there shall be organized, under such rules 
and regulations as the President may prescribe not inconsistent 
with the provisions of this act, an Officers’ Reserve Corps of the 
Regular Army. Said corps shall consist of sections correspond- 
ing to the various arms, staff corps, and departments of the 
Regular Army. Except as otherwise herein provided, a mem- 
ber of the Officers’ Reserve Corps shall not be subject to call 
for service in time of peace, and whenever called upon for 
service shall not, without his consent be so called in a lower 
grade than that held by him in said reserve corps. 

“The President alone shall be authorized to appoint and com- 
mission as reserve officers in the various sections of the Ofli- 
cers’ Reserve Corps, in all grades up to and including that of 
major, such citizens as, upon examination prescribed by the 
President, shall be found physically, mentally, and morally 
qualified to hold such commissions: Provided, That the pro- 
portion of officers in any section of the Officers’ Reserve Corps 
shall not exceed the proportion for the same grade in the 
corresponding arm, corps, or department of the Regular Army, 
except that the number commissioned in the lowest authorized 
grade in any section of the Officers’ Reserve Corps shall not 
be limited. 

“That all persons now carried as duly qualified and registered 
pursuant to section 23 of the act of Congress approved January 
21, 1903, shall, for a period of three years after the passage of 
this act, be eligible for appointment in the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps in the section corresponding to the arm, corps, or depart- 
ment for which they have been found qualified, without further 
examination, except a physical examination, and subject to the 
limitations as to age and rank herein prescribed: Provided, 
That any person carried as qualified and registered in the grade 
of colonel or lieutenant colonel pursuant to the provisions of 
said act on the date when this act becomes effective may be com- 
missioned and recommissioned in the Officers’ Reserve Corps 
with the rank for which he has been found qualified and regis- 
tered, but when such person thereafter shall become separated 
from the Officers’ Reserve Corps for any reason the vacancy so 
caused shall not be filled, and such office shall cease and deter- 
mine. 

“No person shall, except as hereinafter provided, be ap- 
pointed or reappointed a second lieutenant in the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps after he shall have reached the age of 32 years, 
a first lieutenant after he shall have reached the age of 36 
years, a captain after he shall have reached the age of 40 
years, or a major after he shall have reached the age of 45 years. 


When an officer of the Reserve Corps shall reach the age 
limit fixed for appointment or reappointment in the grade 
in which commissioned he shall be honorably discharged from 
the service of the United States, and be entitled to retain his 
official title and, on occasions of ceremony, to wear the uniform 
of the highest grade he shall have held in the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps: Provided, That nothing in the foregoing provisions as to 
the ages of officers shall apply to the appointment or reappoint- 
ment of officers of the Quartermaster, Engineer, Ordnance, Sig- 
nal, Judge Advocate, and Medical sections of said Reserve Corps. 

“One year after the passage of this act the Medical Reserve 
Corps, as now constituted by law, shall cease to exist. Mem- 
bers thereof may be commissioned in the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps, subject to the provisions of this Act, or may be honor- 
ably discharged from the service. The Secretary of War may, 
in time of peace, order first lieutenants of the medical section 
of the Oflicers’ Reserve Corps, with their consent, to active 
duty in the service of the United States in such numbers as the 
public interests may require and the funds appropriated may 
permit, and may relieve them from such duty when their sery- 
ices are no longer necessary. While on such duty they shall 
receive the pay and allowances, including pay for periods of 
sickness and leaves of absence, of officers of corresponding rank 
and length of active service in the Regular Army. 

“ The commissions of all officers of the Officers’ Reserve Corps 
shall be in force for 2 period of five years unless sooner termi- 
nated in the discretion of the President. Such officers may be 
recommissioned, either in the same or higher grades, for suc- 
cessive periods of five years, subject to such examinations and 
qualifications as the President may prescribe and to the age 
limits prescribed herein: Provided, That officers of the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps shall have rank therein in the various sections 
of said Reserve Corps according to grades and to length of 
service in their grades. 

“Sec. 38. The Officers’ Reserve Corps in war: In time of 
actual or threatened hostilities the President may order officers 
of the Officers’ Reserve Corps, subject to such subsequent 
physical examinations as he may prescribe, to temporary duty 
with the Regular Army in grades thereof which can not, for the 
time being, be filled by promotion, or as officers in volunteer or 
other organizations that may be authorized by law, or as offi- 
cers at recruit rendezvous and depots, or on such other duty 
as the President may prescribe. While such reserve officers are 
on such service they shall, by virtue of their commissions as 
reserve officers, exercise command appropriate to their grade 
and rank in the organizations to which they may be assigned, 
and shall be entitled to the pay and allowances of the corre- 
sponding grades in the Regular Army, with increase of pay for 
length of active service, as allowed by law for officers of the 
Regular Army, from the date upon which they shall be re- 
quired by the terms of their orders to obey the same: Provided, 
That officers so ordered to active service shall take temporary 
rank among themselves, and in their grades in the organiza- 
tions to which assigned, according to the dates of orders plac- 
ing them on active service; and they may be promoted, in ac- 
cordance with such rank, to vacancies in volunteer organiza- 
tions or to temporary vacancies in the Regular Army thereafter 
occurring in the organizations in which they shall be serving: 
Provided further, That officers of the Officers’ Reserve Corps 
shall not be entitled to retirement or retired pay, and shall be 
entitled to pension only for disability incurred in the line of 
duty and while in active service. 

“Any officer who, while holding a commission in the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps, shall be ordered to active service by the Secre- 
tary of War shall, from the time he shall be required by the terms 
of his order to obey the same, be subject to the laws and regu- 
lations for the government of the Army of the United States, 
in so far as they are applicable to officers whose permanent re- 
tention in the military service is not contemplated. 

“Sec. 39. Instruction of officers of the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps: To the extent provided for from time to time by appro- 
priations for this specific purpose, the Secretary of War is 
authorized to order reserve officers to duty with troops or at 
field exercises, or for instruction, for periods not to exceed fif- 
teen days in any one calendar year, and while so serving such 
officers shall receive the pay and allowances of their respective 
grades in the Regular Army: Provided, That, with the consent 
of the reserve officers concerned, and within the limit of funds 
available for the purpose, such periods of duty may be extended 
for reserve officers as the Secretary of War may direct: Pro- 
vided further, That in time of actual or threatened hostilities, 
after all available officers of any section of the Officers’ Reserve - 
Corps corresponding to any arm, corps, or department of the 
Regular Army shall have been ordered into active service, 
officers of Volunteers may be appointed in such arm, corps, or 
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department as may be authorized by law: Provided further, 
That nothing herein shall operate to prevent the appointment 
of any officer of the Regular Army as an officer of Volunteers 
before all the officers of the Officers’ Reserve Corps or any sec- 
tion thereof shall have been ordered into active service: And 
provided further, That in determining the relative rank and the 
right to retirement of an officer of the Regular Army, active duty 
performed by him while serving in the Officers’ ‘Reserve Corps 
shall not be reckoned. 

“Sec. 40. The Reserve Officers’ Training Corps: The Presi- 
dent is hereby authorized to establish and maintain in civil edu- 
cational institutions a Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, which 
shall consist of a senior division organized at universities and 
colleges requiring four years of collegiate study for a degree, in- 
cluding State universities and those State institutions that are 
required to provide instruction in military tactics under the pro- 
visions of the act of Congress of July 2, 1862, donating lands for 
the establishment of colleges where the leading object shall be 
practical instruction in agriculture and the mechanic arts, in- 
cluding military tactics, and a junior division organized at all 
other public or private educational institutions, except that 
units of the senior division may be organized at those essen- 
tially military schools which do not confer an academic degree 
but which, as a result of the annual inspection of such institu- 
tions by the War Department, are specially designated by the 
Secretary of War as qualified for units of the senior division, 
and each division shall consist of units of the several arms or 
corps in such number and of such strength as the President may 


prescribe. 

“ Sec. 41. The President may, upon the application of any State 
institution described in section 40 of this act, establish and 
maintain at such institution one or more units of the Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps: Provided, That no such unit shall be 
established or maintained at any such institution until an officer 
of the Army shall have been detailed as professor of military 
science and tactics, nor until such institution shall maintain 
under military instruction at least 100 physically fit male 
students. 

“Src. 42. The President may, upon the application of any 
established educational institution in the United States other 
than a State institution described in section 40 of this act, the 
authorities of which agree to establish and maintain a two 
years’ elective or compulsory course of military training as a 
minimum for its physically fit male students, which course 
when entered upon by any student shall, as regards such stu- 
dent, be a prerequisite for graduation, establish and maintain 
at such institution one or more units of the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps: Provided, That no such unit shall be estab- 
lished or maintained at any such institution until an officer of 
the Army shall have been detailed as professor of military 
science and tactics, nor until such institution shall maintain 
under military instruction at least 100 physically fit male 
students. 

“Sec, 48. The Secretary of War is hereby authorized to pre- 
scribe standard courses of theoretical and practical military 
training for units of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, and 
no unit of the senior division shall be organized or maintained 
at any educational institution the authorities of which fail or 
neglect to adopt into their curriculum the prescribed courses of 
military traming for the senior division or to devote at least 
an average of three hours per week per academic year to such 
military training; and no unit of the junior division shall be 
organized or maintained at any educational institution the 
authorities of which fail or neglect to adopt into their curricu- 
lum the prescribed courses of military training for the junior 
division, or to devote at least an average of three hours per 
week per academic year to such military training. 

“Sero. 44. Eligibility to membership in the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps shall be limited to students of institutions in 
which units of such corps may be established who are citizens of 
the United States, who are not less than 14 years of age, 
and whose bodily condition indicates that they are physically fit 
to perform military duty, or will be so upon arrival at military 
age. 

“Sec. 45. The President is hereby authorized to detail such 
numbers of officers of the Army, either active or retired, not 
above the grade of colonel, as may be necessary, for duty as pro- 
fessors and assistant professors of military science and tactics 
at institutions where one or more units of the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps are maintained; but the total number of active 
officers so detailed at educational institutions shall not exceed 
800, and no active officer shall be so detailed who has not 
had five years’ commissioned service in the Army. In time 
of peace retired officers shall not be detailed under the provisions 
of this section without their consent. Retired officers below the 


grade of lieutenant colonel so detailed shall receive the full pay 
and allowances of their grade, and retired officers above the 
grade of major so detailed shall receive the same pay and allow- 
ances as a retired major would receive under a like detail. No 
detail of officers on the active list of the Regular Army under the 
provisions of this section shall extend for more than four years, 

“ Sec. 46. The President is hereby authorized to detail for duty 
at institutions where one or more units of the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps are maintained such number of enlisted men, 
either active or retired or of the Regular Army Reserve, as he 
may deem necessary, but the number of active noncommissioned 
officers so detailed shall not exceed 500, and all active non- 
commissioned officers so detailed shall be additional in their 
respective grades to those otherwise authorized for the Army. 
Retired enlisted men or members of the Regular Army Reserve 
shall not be detailed under the provisions of this section without 
their consent. While so detailed they shall receive active pay 
and allowances. 

“Sec. 47. The Secretary of War, under such regulations as he 
may prescribe, is hereby authorized to issue to institutions at 
which one or more units of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
are maintained such public animals, arms, uniforms, equipment, 
and means of transportation as he may deem necessary, and to 
forage at the expense of the United States public animals so 
issued. He shall require from each institution to which property 
of the United States is issued a bond in the value of the property 
issued for the care and safe-keeping thereof, and for its return 
when required. 

“ Sec. 48. The Secretary of War is hereby authorized to main- 
tain camps for the further practical instruction of the members 
of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, no such camps to be 
maintained for a period longer than six weeks in any one year, 
except in time of actual or threatened hostilities; to transport 
members of such corps to and from such camps at the expense 
of the United States so far as appropriations will permit; to 
subsist them at the expense of the United States while traveling 
to and from such camps and while remaining therein so far 
as appropriations will permit; to use the Regular Army, such 
other military forces as Congress from time to time authorizes, 
and such Government property as he may deem necessary for 
the military training of the members of such corps while in 
attendance at such camps; to prescribe regulations for the 
government of such corps; and to authorize, in his discretion, 
the formation of company units thereof into battalion and 
regimental units. 

“Sec. 49. The President alone, under such regulations as he 
may prescribe, is hereby authorized to appoint in the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps any graduate of the senior division of the Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps who shall have satisfactorily completed 
the further training provided for in section 50 of this act, or 
any graduate of the junior division who shall have satisfactorily 
completed the courses of military training prescribed for the 
senior division and the further training provided for in section 
50 of this act, and shall have participated in such practical 
instruction subsequent to graduation as the Secretary of War 
shall prescribe, who shall have arrived at the age of 21 years 
and who shall agree, under oath in writing, to serve the United 
States in the capacity of a reserve officer of the Army dur- 
ing a period of at least 10 years from the date of his appoint- 
ment as such reserve officer, unless sooner discharged by proper 
authority; but the total number of reserve officers so appointed 
shall not exceed 50,000: Provided, That any graduate qualified 
under the provisions of this section undergoing a postgraduate 
course at any institution shall not be eligible for appointment 
as a reserve officer while undergoing such postgraduate course, 
but his ultimate eligibility upon completion of such postgraduate 
course for such appointment shall not be affected because of his 
having undergone such postgraduate course. 

“Sec. 50. When any member of the senior division of the re- 
serve Officers’ Training Corps has completed two academic years 
of service in that division, and has been ‘selected for further 
training by the president of the institution and by its professor 
of military science and tactics, and has agreed in writing to 
continue in the Reserve Officers“ Training Corps for the re- 
mainder of his course in the institution, devoting five hours per 
week to the military training prescribed by the Secretary of War, 
and has agreed in writing to pursue the courses in camp training 
prescribed by the Secretary of War, he may be furnished, at the 
expense of the United States, with commutation of subsistence at 
such rate, not exceeding the cost of the garrison ration prescribed 
for the Army, as may be fixed by the Secretary of War, during 
the remainder of his service in the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps. 


“Sec, 51. Any physically fit male citizen of the United 
States, between the ages of 21 and 27 years, who shall have 
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graduated prior to the date of this act from any educational 
institution at which an officer of the Army was detailed as 
professor of military science and tactics, and who, while a 
student at such institution, completed courses of military train- 
ing under the direction of such professor of military science and 
tactics substantially equivalent to those prescribed pursuant to 
this act for the senior division, shall, after satisfactorily com- 
pleting such additional practical military training as the Secre- 
tary of War shall prescribe, be eligible for appointment to the 
Olticers’ Reserve Corps and as a temporary additional second 
lieutenant in accordance with the terms of this act. 

“Sec. 52. The President alone is hereby authorized to appoint 
and commission as a temporary second lieutenant of the Regular 
Army in time of peace for purposes of instruction, for a period 
not exceeding six months, with the allowances now provided by 
law for that grade, but with pay at the rate of $100 per month, 
any reserve officer appointed pursuant to sections 49 and 51 of 
this act and to attach him to a unit of the Regular Army for 
duty and training during the period covered by his appoint- 
ment as such temporary second lieutenant, and upon the ex- 
piration of such service with the Regular Army such officer 
shall revert to his status as a reserve officer. 

“Sec. 58. No reserve officer or temporary second lieutenant 
appointed pursuant to this act shall be entitled to retirement or 
to retired pay and shall be eligible for pension only for dis- 
ability incurred in line of duty in active service or while serving 
with the Regular Army pursuant to the provisions of this act: 
Provided, That in time of war the President may order re- 
serve officers appointed under the provisions of this act to 
active duty with any of the military forces of the United States 
in any grades not below that of second lieutenant, and while 
on such active duty they shall be subject to the Rules and Arti- 
cles of War: And provided further, That The Adjutant General 
of the Army shall, under the direction and supervision of the 
Secretary of War, obtain, compile, and keep continually up to 
date all obtainable information as to the names, ages, addresses, 
occupations, and qualifications for appointment as commis- 
sioned officers of the Army, in time of war or other emergency, 
of men of suitable ages who, by reason of having received 
military training in civilian educational institutions or else- 
where, may be regarded as qualified and available for appoint- 
ment as such commissioned officers. 

“Sree. 54. Training camps: The Secretary of War is hereby 
authorized to maintain, upon military reservations or elsewhere, 
camps for the military instruction and training of such citizens 
as may be selected for such instruction and training, upon their 
application and under such terms of enlistment and regulations 
as may be prescribed by the Secretary of War; to use, for the 
purpose of maintaining sald camps and imparting military in- 
struction and training thereat, such arms, ammunition, ac- 
couterments, equipments, tentage, field equipage, and transporta- 
tion belonging to tne United States as he may deem necessary; 
to furnish, at the expense of the United States, uniforms, sub- 
sistence, transportation by the most usual and direct route 
within such limits as to territory as the Secretary of War may 
prescribe, and medi¢al supplies to persons receiving instruction 
at said camps during the period of their attendance thereat, to 
authorize such expenditures, from proper Army appropriations, 
as he may deem necessary for water, fuel, light, temporary 
structures, not including quarters for officers nor barracks for 
men, screening, and damages resulting from field exercises, and 
other expenses incidental to the maintenance of said camps, 
and the theoretical winter instruction in connection therewith ; 
and to sell to persons receiving instruction at said camps, for 
cash and at cost price plus 10 per cent, quartermaster and 
ordnance property, the amount of such property sold to any one 
person to be limited to that which is required for his proper 
equipment. All moneys arising from such sales shall remain 
available throughout the fiscal year following that in which the 
sales are made, for the purpose of that appropriation from which 
the property sold was authorized to be supplied at the time of 
the sale. The Secretary of War is authorized further to pre- 
scribe the courses of theoretical and practical instruction to be 
pursued by persons attending the camps authorized by this sec- 
tion; to fix the periods during which such camps shall be muin- 
tained; to prescribe rules and regulations for the government 
thereof; and to employ thereat officers and enlisted men of the 
Regular Army in such numbers and upon such duties as he may 
designate. 

“Sec. 55. The Enlisted Reserve Corps: For the purpose of 
securing an additional reserve of enlisted men for military sery- 
ice with the Engineer, Signal, and Quartermaster Corps and 
the Ordnance and Medical Departments of the Regular Army, 
an Enlisted Reserve Corps, to consist of such number of en- 


listed men of such grade or grades as may be designated by the 
President from time to time, is hereby authorized, such authori- 
zation to be effective on and after the Ist day of July, 1916. 

“There may be enlisted in the grade or grades hereinbefore 
specified, for a period of four years, under such rules as may 
be prescribed by the President, citizens of the United States, 
or persons who have declared their intentions to become citi- 
zens of the United States, subject to such physical, educational, 
and practical examination as may be prescribed in said rules. 
For men enlisting in said grade or grades certificates of enlist- 
ment in the Enlisted Reserve Corps shall be issued by The 
Adjutant General of the Army, but no such man shall be en- 
listed in said corps unless he shall be found physically, men- 
tally, and morally qualified to hold such certificate and unless 
he shall be between the ages of 18 and 45 years. The certificates 
sọ given shall confer upon the holders when called into active 
service or for purposes of instruction and training, and dur- 
ing the period of such active service, instruction, or train- 
ing, all the authority, rights, and privileges of like grades 
of the Regular Army. Enlisted men of the Enlisted Re- 
serve Corps shall take precedence in said corps according 
to the dates of their certificates of enlistment therein and 
when called into active service or when called out for pur- 
poses of instruction or training shall take precedence next below 
all other enlisted men of like grades in the Regular Army. And 
the Secretary of War is hereby authorized to issue to members 
of the Enlisted Reserve Corps and to persons who have partici- 
pated in at least one encampment for the military instruction 
of citizens, conducted under the auspices of the War Depart- 
ment, distinctive rosettes or knots designed for wear with 
civilian clothing, and whenever a rosette or knot issued under 
the provisions of this section shall have been lost, destroyed, 
or rendered unfit for use without fault or neglect upon the part 
of the person to whom it was issued, the Secretary of War 
shall cause a new rosette or knot to be issued to such person 
without charge therefor. Any person who is not an enlisted 
man of the Enlisted Reserve Corps and shall not have partici- 
pated in at least one encampment for the military instruction of 
citizens, conducted under the auspices of the War Department. 
and who shall wear such rosette or knot shall be guilty of 
misdemeanor punishable by a fine of not exceeding $300, or 
imprisonment not exceeding six months, or both. 

“The President is authorized to assign members of the En- 
listed Reserve Corps as reserves to particular organizations of 
the Regular Army, or to organize the Enlisted Reserve Corps, 
or any part thereof, into units or detachments of any arm, 
corps, or department in such manner as he may prescribe, and 
to assign to such units and detachments officers of the Regular 
Army or of the Officers’ Reserve Corps, herein provided for. 

“To the extent provided from time to time by appropriations 
the Secretary of War may order enlisted men of the Enlisted 
Reserve Corps to active service for purposes of instruction or 
training for periods not to exceed 15 days in any one calen- 
dar year: Provided, That, with the consent of such enlisted 
men and within the limits of funds available for such purposes, 
such periods of active service may be extended for such num- 
ber of enlisted men as may be deemed necessary. 

“Enlisted men of the Enlisted Reserve Corps shall receive 
the pay and allowances of their respective grades, but only 
when ordered into active service, including the time required 
for actual travel from their homes to the places to which 
ordered and return to their homes: Provided, That said en- 
listed men shal] not be entitled to retirement or retirement pay, 
nor shall they be entitled to pensions except for physical dis- 
ability incurred in line of duty while in active service or while 
traveling under orders of competent authority to or from des- 
ignated places of duty. 

“The uniform to be worn by enlisted men of the Enlisted Re- 
serve Corps, except corps insignia, shall be the same as pre- 
scribed for enlisted men of the Regular Army Reserve, and 
that in lieu of any money allowance for clothing there shall be 
issued to each enlisted man of the Enlisted Reserve Corps in 
time of peace such articles of clothing and equipment as the 
President may direct: Provided, That any clothing or other 
equipment issued to any enlisted man of the said corps shall 
remain the property of the United States, and in case of loss 
or destruction of any article, the article so lost or destroyed 
shall be replaced by issue to the enlisted man and the value 
thereof deducted from any pay due or to become due him, 
unless it shall be made to appear that such loss or destruction 
was not due to neglect or other fault on his part: Provided 
further, That any clothing or other equipment Issued to en- 
listed men of the Enlisted Reserye Corps which shall have be- 
come unserviceable through ordinary wear and tear in the 
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service of the United States shall be received back by the 
United States and serviceable like articles issued in lieu thereof: 
Provided further, That when enlisted men of the Enlisted 
Reserve Corps shall be discharged or otherwise separated from 
the service, all arms, equipage, clothing, and other property 
issued to them shall be accounted for under such regulations 
as may be prescribed by the Secretary of War. 

“Any enlisted man of the Enlisted Reserve Corps ordered to 
active service or for purposes of instruction or training shall, 
from the time he is required by the terms of the order to obey 
the same, be subject to the laws and regulations for the govern- 
ment of the Army of the United States. 

“The Secretary of War is hereby authorized to discharge any 
enlisted member of the Enlisted Reserve Corps when his serv- 
ices shall be no longer required, or when he shall have by mis- 
conduct unfitted himself for further service in the said corps: 
Provided, That any enlisted man of said corps who shall be 
ordered upon active duty as herein provided and who shall 
willfully fail to comply with the terms of the order so given him 
shall, in addition to any other penalty to which he may be sub- 
` ject. forfeit his certificate of enlistment. 

“ In time of actual or threatened hostilities the President may 
order the Enlisted Reserve Corps, in such numbers and at such 
times as may be considered necessary, to active service with the 
Regular Army, and while on such service members of said corps 
shall exercise command appropriate to their several grades and 
rank in the organizations to which they shall be assigned and 
shall be entitled to the pay and allowances of the corresponding 
grades in the Regular Army, with increase of pay for length of 
service as now allowed by law for the Regular Army: Provided, 
That upon a call by the President for a volunteer force the mem- 
bers of the Enlisted Reserve Corps may be mustered into the 
service of the United States as volunteers for duty with the 
Army in the grades held by them in the said corps, and shall be 
entitled to the pay and allowances of the corresponding grades 


in the Regular Army, with increase of pay for length of service, 


as now provided by law for the Regular Army: And provided 
further, That enlisted men of the Enlisted Reserve Corps shall 
not nequire by virtue of issuance of certificates of enlistment to 
them n vested right to be mustered into the volunteer service of 
the United States. 

“Sec. 56. Military equipment and instructors at other 
schools and colleges: Such arms, tentage, and equipment as 
the Secretary of War shall deem necessary for proper mili- 
tary training shall be supplied by the Government to schools 
and colleges, other than those provided for in section 47 of this 
act, having a course of military training prescribed by the 
Secretary of War and having not less than 100 physically fit 
male students above the age of 14 years, under such rules and 
regulations as he may prescribe; and the Secretary of War is 
hereby authorized to detail such commissioned and noncommis- 
sioned officers of the Army to said schools and colleges, other 
than those provided for in sections 45 and 46 of this act, detail- 
ing not less than 1 such officer or noncommissioned officer to 
each 500 students under military instruction. 

“Sec. 57. Composition of the militia: The militia of the 
United States shall consist of all able-bodied male citizens of 
the United States and all other able-bodied males who have 
or shall have declared their intention to become citizens of 
the United States, who shall be more than 18 years of 
age and, except as hereinafter provided, not more than 45 
years of age, and said militia shall be divided into three classes, 
the National Guard, the Naval Militia, and the Unorganized 
Militia. 

“ Skc. 58. Composition of the National Guard: The National 
Guard shall consist of the regularly enlisted militia between 
the ages of 18 and 45 years organized, armed, and equipped as 
hereinafter provided, and of commissioned officers between the 
ages of 21 and 64 years. 

“Sec. 59. Exemptions from militia duty: The Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States; the officers, judicial and executive, 
of the Government of the United States and of the several 
States and Territories; persons in the military or naval service 
of the United States; customhouse clerks; persons employed 
by the United States in the transmission of the mail; artificers 
and workmen employed in the armories, arsenals, and navy 
yards of the United States; pilots; mariners actually employed 
in the sea service of any citizen or merchant within the United 
States, shall be exempt from militia duty without regard to 
age, and all persons who because of religious belief shall claim 
exemption from military service, if {he conscientious holding of 
such belief by such persons shall be established under such 
regulations as the President shall prescribe, shall be exempted 
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from militia service in a combatant capacity; but no person so 
exempted shall be exempt from militia service in any capacity 
that the President shall declare to be noncombatant. 

“Sec. 60. Organization of National Guard units: Except as 
otherwise specifically provided herein, the organization of the 
National Guard, including the composition of all units thereof, 
shall be the same as that which is or may hereafter be pre- 
scribed for the Regular Army, subject in time of peace to such 
general exceptions as may be authorized by the Secretary of 
War. And the President may prescribe the particular unit or 
units, as to branch or arm of service, to be maintained in each 
State, Territory, or the District of Columbia in order to secure 
a force which, when combined, shall form complete higher 
tactical units. : 

“Sec. 61. Maintenance of other troops by the States: No 
State shall maintain troops in time of peace other than as 
authorized in accordance with the organization prescribed under 
this act: Provided, That nothing contained in this act shall be 
construed as limiting the rights of the States and Territories 
in the use of the National Guard within their respective borders 
in time of peace: Provided further, That nothing contained in 
this act shall prevent the organization and maintenance of State 
police or constabulary. 

“Sec. 62. Number of the National Guard: The number of 
enlisted men of the National Guard to be organized under this 
act within one year from its passage shall be for each State 
in the proportion of 200 such men for each Senator and Rep- 
resentative in Congress from such State, and a number to 
be determined by the President for each Territory and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and shall be increased each year thereafter 
in the proportion of not less than 50 per cent until a total 
peace strength of not less than 800 enlisted men for each Sen- 
ator and Representative in Congress shall have been reached: 
Provided, That in States which have but one Representative 
in Congress such increase shall be at the discretion of the 
President: Provided further, That this shall not be construed 
to prevent any State, Territory, or the District of Columbia 
from organizing the full number of troops required under 
this section in less time than is specified in this section, or 
from mantaining existing organizations if they shall conform 
to such rules and regulations regarding organization, strength, 
and armament as the President may prescribe: And provided 
further, That nothing in this act shall be construed to pre- 
yent any State with but one Representative in Congress from 
organizing one or more regiments of troops, with such aux- 
iliary troops as the President may prescribe; such organiza- 
tions and members of such organizations to receive all the 
benefits accruing under this act under the conditions set forth 
herein: Provided further, That the word Territory as used in 
this act and in all laws relating to the land militia and National 
Guard shall include and apply to Hawaii, Alaska, Porto Rico, 
and the Canal Zone, and the militia of the Canal Zone shall be 
organized under such rules and regulations, not in conflict with 
the provisions of this act, as the President may prescribe. 

“Sec. 63. Any corps of Artillery, Cavalry, or Infantry exist- 
ing in any of the States on the passage of the Act of May 
8, 1792, which by the laws, customs, or usages of said State 
has been in continuous existence since the passage of said act, 
under its provisions and under the provisions of section 232 and 
sections 1625 to 1660, both inclusive, of title 16 of the Revised 
Statutes of 1878, and the act of January 21, 1903. relating to 
the militia, shall be allowed to retain its ancient privileges, 
subject, nevertheless, to all duties required by law of militia: 
Provided, That said organizations may be a part of the National 
Guard and entitled to all the privileges of this Act, and shall 
conform in all respects to the organization, discipline, and 
training of the National Guard in time of war: Provided fur- 
ther, That for purposes of training and when on active duty 
in the service of the United States they may be assigned to 
higher units, as the President may direct, and shall be subject 
to the orders of officers under whom they shall be serving. 

“Sec. 64. Assignment of National Guard to brigades and 
divisions: For the purpose of maintaining appropriate organi- 
gation and to assist in instruction and training, the President 
may assign the National Guard of the several States and Ter- 
ritories and the District of Columbia to divisions, brigades, 
and other tactical units, and may detail officers either from 
the National Guard or the Regular Army to command such 
units: Provided, That where complete units are organized 
within a State, Territory, or the District of Columbia the 
commanding officers thereof shall not be displaced under the 
provisions of this section. 

“Sec. 65. Chiefs of staff of National Guard divisiens: 
The President may detail one officer of the Regular Army as 
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chief of staff and one officer of the Regular Army or the Na- 
tional Guard as assistant to the chief of staff of any division 
of the National Guard in the service of the United States as 
a National Guard organization: Provided, That in order to 
insure the prompt mobilization of the National Guard in time 
of war or other emergency, the President may, in time of 
peace, detail an officer of the Regular Army to perform the 
duties of chief of staff for each fully organized tactical division 
of the National Guard. 

“Sec. 66. Adjutants general of States, ete.: The adjutants 
general of the States, Territories, and the District of Co- 
lumbia and the officers of the National Guard shall make such 
returns and reports to the Secretary of War, or to such officers 
as he may designate, at such times and in such form as the Sec- 
retary of War may from time to time prescribe: Provided, That 
the adjutants general of the Territories and of the District of 
Columbia shall be appointed by the President with such rank 
and qualifications as he may prescribe, and each adjutant gen- 
eral for a Territory shall be a citizen of the Territory for which 
he is appointed. . 

“Sec. 67. Appropriation, apportionment, and disbursement 
of funds for the National Guard: A sum of money shall here- 
after be appropriated annually, to be paid out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the support of the 
National Guard, including the expense of providing arms, ord- 
nance stores, quartermaster stores, and camp equipage, and all 
other military supplies for issue to the National Guard, and such 
other expenses pertaining to said guard as are now or may here- 
after be authorized by law. 

„The appropriation provided for in this section shall be appor- 
tioned among the several States and Territories under just and 
equitable procedure to be prescribed by the Secretary of War 
and in direct ratio to the number of enlisted men in active serv- 
ice in the National Guard existing in such States and Territories 
at the date of apportionment of said appropriation, and to the 
District of Columbia, under such regulations as the President 
may prescribe: Provided, That the sum so apportioned among 
the several States, Territories, and the District of Columbia, 
shall be available under such rules as may be prescribed by the 
Secretary of War for the actual and necessary expenses incurred 
by officers and enlisted men of the Regular Army when travel- 
ing on duty in connection with the National Guard; for the 
transportation of supplies furnished to the National Guard for 
the permanent equipment thereof; for office rent and necessary 
office expenses of officers of the Regular Army on duty with the 
National Guard; for the expenses of the Militia Bureau, includ- 
ing clerical services, now authorized for the Division of Militia 
Affairs; for expenses of enlisted men of the Regular Army on 
duty with the National Guard, including quarters, fuel, light, 
medicines, and medical attendance; and such expenses shall con- 
stitute a charge against the whole sum annually appropriated 
for the support of the National Guard, and shall be paid there- 
from and not from the allotment duly apportioned to any par- 
ticular State, Territory, or the District of Columbia; for the 
promotion of rifle practice, including the acquisition, construc- 
tion, maintenance, and equipment of shooting galleries and suit- 
able target ranges; for the hiring of horses and draft animals 
for the use of mounted troops, batteries, and wagons; for forage 
for the same; and for such other incidental expenses in connec- 
tion with lawfully authorized encampments, maneuvers, and 
field instruction as the Secretary of War may deem necessary, 
and for such other expenses pertaining to the National Guard as 
ar< now or may hereafter be authorized by law. 

“The governor of each State and Territory and the command- 
ing general of the National Guard of the District of Columbia 
shall appoint, designate, or detail, subject to the approval of the 
Secretary of War, an officer of the National Guard of the State, 
Territory, or District of Columbia who shall be regarded as prop- 
erty and disbursing officer for the United States. He shall 
receipt and account for all funds and property belonging to the 
United States in possession of the National Guard of his State, 
Territory, or District, and shall make such returns and reports 
concerning the same as may be required by the Secretary of 
War. The Secretary of War is authorized, on the requisition of 
the governor of a State or Territory or the commanding general 
of the National Guard of the District of Columbia, to pay to the 
property and disbursing officer thereof so much of its allotment 
out of the annual appropriation for the support of the National 
Guard as shall, in the Judgment of the Secretary of War, be 
necessary for the purposes enumerated therein, He shall render, 
through the War Department, such accounts of Federal funds 
intrusted to him for disbursement as may be required by the 
Treasury Department. Before entering upon the performance of 
his duties as property and disbursing officer he shall be required 
to give good and sufficient bond to the United States, the amount 


thereof to be determined by the Secretary of War, for the faith- 
ful performance of his duties and for the safe-keeping and proper 
disposition of the Federal property and funds intrusted to his 
care. He shall, after having qualified as property and disbursing 
officer, receive pay for his services at a rate to be fixed by the 
Secretary of War, and such compensation shall be a charge 
against the whole sum annually appropriated for the support of 
the National Guard: Provided, That when traveling in the per- 
formance of his official duties under orders issued by the proper 
authorities he shall be reimbursed for his actual necessary trav- 
eling expenses, the sum to be made a charge against the allot- 
ment of the State, Territory, or District of Columbia: Provided 
further, That the Secretary of War shall cause an inspection of 
the accounts and records of the property and disbursing officer 
to be made by an inspector general of the “Army at least once 
each year: And provided further, That the Secretary of War is 
empowered to make all rules and regulations necessary to carry 
into effect the provisions of this section. 

“ Sec. 68. Location of units: The States and Territories shall 
have the right to determine and fix the location of the units and 
headquarters of the National Guard within their respective 
borders: Provided, That no organization of the National Guard, 
members of which shall be entitled to and shall lave received 
compensation under the provisions of this act, shall be dis- 
banded without the consent of the President, nor, without such 
consent, shall the commissioned or enlisted strength of any such 
organization be reduced below the minimum that shall be pre- 
scribed therefor by the President. 

“Sec. 69. Enlistments in the National Guard: Hereafter 
the period of enlistment in the National Guard shall be for six 
years, the first three years of which shall be in an active organi- 
zation and the remaining three years in the National Guard 
Reserve, hereinafter provided for, and the qualifications for en- 
listment shall be the same as those prescribed for admission to 
the Regular Army: Provided, That in the National Guard the 
privilege of continuing in active service during the whole of 
an enlistment period and of reenlisting in said service shall not 
be denied by reason of anything contained in this act. 

“Sec. 70. Federal enlistment contract: Enlisted men in the 
National Guard of the several States, Territories, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia now serving under enlistment contracts which 
contain an obligation to defend the Constitution of the United 
States and to obey the orders of the President of the United 
States shall be recognized as members of the National Guard 
under the provisions of this act for the unexpired portion of 
their present enlistment contracts. When any such enlistment 
contract does not contain such obligation, the enlisted man shall 
not be recognized as a member of the National Guard until he 
shall have signed an enlistment contract and taken and sub- 
scribed to the following oath of enlistment, upon signing which 
credit shall be given for the period already served under the 
old enlistment contract: ‘I hereby acknowledge to have 
voluntarily enlisted this —— day of ————,, 19—, as a soldier 
in the National Guard of the United States and of the State 
of for the period of three years in service and three 
years in the reserve, under the conditions prescribed by law, 
unless sooner di by proper authority. And I do solemnly 
swear that I will bear true faith and allegiance to the United 
States of America and to the State of ————., and that I will 
serve them honestly and faithfully against all their enemies 
whomsoever, and that I will obey the orders of the President of 
the United States and of the governor of the State of s 
and of the officers appointed over me according to law and the 
rules and articles of war.’ 

“Sec. 71. Hereafter all men enlisting for service in the Na- 
tional Guard shall sign an enlistment contract and take and sub- 
scribe to the oath prescribed in the preceding section of this act. 

“Sec, 72. Discharge of enlisted men from the National 
Guard: An enlisted man discharged from service in the Na- 
tional Guard shall receive a discharge in writing in such 
form and with such classification as is or shall be prescribed for 
the Regular Army, and in time of peace discharges may be 
given prior to the expiration of terms of enlistment under such 
regulations as the President may prescribe. 

“Seo. 73. Federal oath for National Guard officers: Com- 
missioned officers of the National Guard of the several States, 
Territories, and the District of Columbia now serving under 
commissions regularly issued shall continue in office, as officers 
of the National Guard, without the issuance of new commis- 
sions: Provided, That said officers have taken, or shall take and 


subscribe to the following oath of office: ‘I, -, do solemnly 
swear that I will support and defend the Constitution of the 
United States and the constitution of the State of , against 


all enemies, foreign and domestic; that I will bear true faith 
and allegiance to the same; that I will obey the orders of the 
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President of the United States and of the governor of the State 
of ; that I make this obligation freely, without any men- 
tal reservation or purpose of evasion, and that I will well and 
faithfully discharge the duties of the office of in the 
National Guard of the United States and of the State of 
upon which I am about to enter, so help me God.’ 

“Sec. 74. Qualifications for National Guard officers: Per- 
sons hereafter commissioned as officers of the National Guard 
shall not be recognized as such under any of the provisions of 
this act unless they shall have been selected from the following 
classes and shall have taken and subscribed to the oath of office 
prescribed in the preceding section of this act: Officers or en- 
listed men of the National Guard; officers on the reserve or un- 
assigned list of the National Guard; officers, active or retired, 
and former officers of the United States Army, Navy, and Marine 
Corps: graduates of the United States Military and Naval 
Academies and graduates of schools, colleges, and universities 
where military science is taught under the supervision of an 
officer of the Regular Army, and, for the technical branches and 
staff corps or departments, such other civilians as may be 
specially qualified for duty therein. 

“Sec. 75. The provisions of this act shall not apply to any 
person hereafter appointed an officer of the National Guard un- 
less he first shall have successfully passed such tests as to his 
physical, moral, and professional fitness as the President shall 
prescribe. The examination to determine such qualifications for 
commission shall be conducted by a board of three commissioned 
officers appointed by the Secretary of War from the Regular 
Army or the National Guard, or both. . 

“Src. 76. Filling of vacancies when drafted into Federal 
service: All vacancies occurring in any grade of commissioned 
oflicers in any organization in the military service of the United 
States and composed of persons drafted from the National 
Guard under the provisions of this act shall be filled by the 
President, as far as practicable, by the appointment of persons 
similarly taken from said guard, and in the manner prescribed 
by law for filling similar vacancies occurring in the volunteer 
forces. 

“Sec. 77, Elimination and disposition of officers: At any 
time the moral character, capacity, and general fitness for the 
service of any National Guard officer may be determined by an 
efficiency board of three commissioned officers, senior in rank to 
the oflicer whose fitness for service shall be under investigation, 
and if the findings of such board be unfavorable to such officer 
and be approved by the official authorized to appoint such an 
officer, he shall be discharged. Commissions of officers of the 
National Guard may be vacated upon resignation, absence with- 
out leave for three months, upon the recommendation of an eff- 
ciency board, or pursuant to sentence of a court-martial. Officers 
of said guard rendered surplus by the disbandment of their 
organizations shall be placed in the National Guard Reserve. 
Officers may, upon their own application, be placed in the said 
reserve, 

“ Sec, 78. The National Guard Reserve: Subject to such rules 
and regulations as the President may prescribe, a National Guard 
Reserve shall be organized in each State, Territory, and the 
District of Columbia, and shall consist of such organizations, 
officers, and enlisted men as the President may prescribe, or 
members thereof may be assigned as reserves to an active organi- 
zation of the National Guard: Provided, That members of said 
reserye, when engaged in field or coast-defense training with the 
active National Guard, shall receive the same Federal pay and 
allowances as enlisted men of like grade on the active list of said 
guard when likewise engaged: Provided further, That, except 


as otherwise specifically provided in this act, no commissioned. 


or enlisted reservist shall receive any pay or allowances out of 
any appropriation made by Congress for National Guard pur- 
DOSES. 

ace Sec. 79. Reserve battalions for recruit training: When mem- 
bers of the National Guard and the enlisted reserve thereof 
of any State, Territory, or the District of Columbia shall have 
been brought into the service of the United States in time of war, 
there shall be immediately organized, either from such enlisted 
reserve or from the unorganized militia, in such State, Territory, 
or District, 1 reserve battalion for each regiment of Infantry 
or Cavalry, or each 9 batteries of Field Artillery, or each 
12 companies of Coast Artillery, brought into the service of 
the United States, and such reserve battalion shall constitute 
the fourth battalion of any such regiment or 12 companies 
of Coast Artillery. Reserve battalions shall consist of four com- 
panies of such strength as may be prescribed by the President 
of the United States. When the members of three or more regi- 
ments of the National Guard of any State, Territory, or District 
shall have been brought into the service of the United States, the 
reserve battalions of such regiments may be organized into pro- 


visional regiments and higher units. If for any reason there 
shall not be enough voluntary enlistments to keep the reserve 
battalions at the prescribed strength, a sufficient number of the 
unorganized militia shall be drafted into the service of the 
United States to maintain each of such battalions at the proper 
strength. As vacancies occur from death or other causes in any 
organization in the service of the United States and composed 
of men taken from the National Guard, men shall be transferred 
from the reserve battalions to the organizations in the field so 
that such organizations may be maintained at war strength. 
Officers for the reserve battalions provided for herein shall be 
drafted from the National Guard Reserve or Coast Artillery 
companies of the National Guard or the Officers“ Reserve Corps, 
such officers to be taken, if practicable, from the States, respec- 
tively, in which the battalions shall be organized. Officers and 
noncommissioned officers returned to their home stations because 
of their inability to perform active field service may be assigned 
to reserve battalions for duty, and all soldiers invalided home 
shall be assigned to and carried on the rolls of reserve battalions 
until returned to duty or until discharged. 

“Sec. 80. Leaves of absence for certain Government em- 
ployees: All officers and employees of the United States and 
of the District of Columbia who shall be members of the 
National Guard shall be entitled to leave of absence from their 
respective duties, without loss of pay, time, or efficiency rating, 
on all days during which they shall be engaged in field or coast- 
defense training ordered or authorized under the provisions of 
this act. 

“Sec. S1. Militia Bureau of the War Department: ‘The 
National Militin Board created by section 11 of the act of 
May 27, 1908, amending section 20 of the act of January 21, 
1908, shall, from the date of the approval of this act, be 
abolished. The Militia Division now existing in the War 
Department shall hereafter be known as the Militia Bureau 
of said department, shall, like other bureaus of said de- 
partment, be under the immediate supervision of the Secre- 
tary of War, and shall not form a part of any other bureau, 
office, or other organization, but the Chief of the Militia 
Bureau shall be ex oflicio a member of the General Staff Corps: 
Provided, That the President may, in his discretion, assign to 
duty in the Militia Bureau as assistants to the chief thereof 
not to exceed one colonel and one lieutenant colonel of the 
National Guard, for terms of four years, and any such oflicer 
while so assigned shall, subject to such regulations as the 
President may prescribe, receive out of the whole fund appro- 
priated for the support of the militia the pay and allowances of 
a Regular Army oflicer having the same rank and length of 
service as said National Guard officer, whose prior service in 
the Organized Militia shall be counted in ascertaining his rights 
under this proviso. 

“Src. 82. Armament, equipment, and uniform of the Na- 
tional Guard: The National Guard of the United States shall, 
as far as practicable, be uniformed, armed, and equipped with 
the same type of uniforms, arms, and equipments as are or 
shall be provided for the Regular Army. 

“Sec. 83. The Secretary of War is hereby authorized to pro- 
cure, under such regulations as the President may prescribe, 
by purchase or manufacture, within the limits of available ap- 
propriations made by Congress, and to issue from time to time 
to the National Guard, upon requisition of the governors of 
the several States and Territories or the commanding general 
of the National Guard of the District of Columbia, such num- 
ber of United States service arms, with all accessories, field- 
artillery matériel, engineer, coast artillery, signal, and sanitary 
matériel, accouterments, field uniforms, clothing, equipage, pub- 
lications, and military stores of all kinds, including public 
animals, as are necessary to arm, uniform, and equip for field 
service the National Guard in the several States, Territories, 
and the District of Columbia: Provided, That as a condition 
precedent to the issue of any property as provided for by this 
act, the State, Territory, or the District of Columbia desiring 
such issue shall make adequate provision, to the satisfaction 
of the Secretary of War, for the protection and care of such 
property: Provided further, That whenever it shall be shown 
to the satisfaction of the Secretary of War that the National 
Guard of any State, Territory, or the District of Columbia, is 
properly organized, armed, and equipped for field service, funds 
allotted to that State, Territory, or District for the support of 
its National Guard may be used for the purchase, from the 
War Department, of any article issued by any of the supply 
departments of the Army. 

“ Sec. 84. Under such regulations as the President may pre- 
scribe, whenever a new type of equipment, small arm, or field 
gun shall have been issued to the National Guard of the several 
States, Territories, and the District of Columbia, such equip- 
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ment, small arms, and field guns, including all accessories, shall 
be furnished without charging the cost or value thereof or any 
expense connected therewith against the appropriations pro- 
vided for the support of the National Guard. 

“ Sec. 85. Each State, Territory, and the District of Columbia 
shall, on the receipt of new property issued to replace obsolete 
or condemned prior issues, turn in to the War Department or 
otherwise dispose of, in accordance with the directions of the 
Secretary of War, all property so replaced or condemned, and 
shall not receive any money credit therefor. 

“Sec. 86. Any State, Territory, or the District of Columbia 
may, with the approval of the Secretary of War, purchase for 
cash from the War Department for the use of the National Guard, 
including the officers thereof, any stores, supplies, material of 
war, and military publications furnished to the Army, in addi- 
tion to those issued under the provisions of this act, at the 
price at which they shall be listed to the Army, with cost of 
transportation added. The funds received from such sale shall 
be credited to the appropriation to which they shall belong, 
shall not be covered into the , and shall be available 
until expended to replace therewith the supplies sold to the 
States in the manner herein authorized: Provided, That stores, 
supplies, and matériel of war so purchased by a State, Territory, 
or the District of Columbia may, in time of actual or threatened 
war, be requisitioned by the United States for use in the mili- 
tary service thereof, and when so requisitioned by the United 
States and delivered credit for the ultimate return of such 
property in kind shall be allowed to such State, Territory, or 
the District of Columbia. 

“Sec. 87. Disposition and replacement or damaged prop- 
erty, ete.: All military property issued to the National Guard 
as herein provided shall remain the property of the United 
States. Whenever any such property issued to the National 
Guard in any State or Territory or the District of Colum- 
bia shall have been lost, damaged, or destroyed, or become 
unserviceable or unsuitable by use in service or from any other 
cause, it shall be examined by a disinterested surveying officer 
of the Regular Army or the National Guard, detailed by the 
Secretary of War, and the report of sueh surveying officer shall 
be forwarded to the Secretary of War, or to such officer as he 
shall designate to receive such reports; and if it shall appear to 
the Secretary of War from the record of survey that the prop- 
erty was lost, damaged, or destroyed through unavoidable 
causes, he is hereby authorized to relieve the State or Territory 
or the District of Columbia from further accountability there- 
for. If it shall appear that the loss, damage, or destruction of 
property was due to carelessness or neglect, or that its loss, 
damage, or destruction could have been avoided by the exercise 
of reasonable care, the money value of such property shall be 
charged to the accountable State, Territory, or District of Co- 
lumbia, to be paid from State, Territory, or District funds, or 
any funds other than Federal. If the articles so surveyed are 
found to be unserviceable or unsuitable, the Secretary of War 
shall direct what disposition, by sale or otherwise, shall be 
made of them; and if sold, the proceeds of such sale, as well 
as stoppages against officers and enlisted men, and the net 
proceeds of collections made from any person or from any 
State, Territory, or District to reimburse the Government for 
the loss, damage, or destruction of any property, shall be de- 
posited in the Treasury of the United States as a credit to said 
State, Territory, or the District of Columbia, accountable for 
said property, and as a part of and in addition to that portion 
of its allotment set aside for the purchase of similar supplies, 
stores, or material of war: Provided further, That if any State, 
Territory, or the District of Columbia by the Secretary of War 
pay, or to cause to be paid, the money equivalent of any loss, 
damage, or destruction of property charged against such State, 
Territory, or the District of Columbia by the Secretary of War 
after survey by a disinterested officer appointed as hereinbefore 
provided, the Secretary of War is hereby authorized to debar 
such State, Territory, or the District of Columbia from further 
participation in any and all appropriations for the National 
Guard until such payment shall have been made. 

“ Sec. 88. The net proceeds of the sale of condemned stores is- 
sued to the National Guard and not charged to State allotments 
shall be covered into the Treasury of the United States, as 
shall also stoppages against officers and enlisted men, and the 
net proceeds of collections made from any person to reimburse 
the Government for the loss, damage, or destruction of said 
property not charged against the State allotment issued for the 
use of the National Guard. 

“Seo, 89. Horses for Cavalry and Field Artillery of Na- 
tional Guard: Funds allotted by the Secretary of War for the 
support of the National Guard shall be available for the pur- 
chase, under such regulations as the Secretary of War may pre- 


scribe, of horses conforming to the Regular Army standards 
for the use of Field Artillery and Cavalry of the National 
Guard, said horses to remain the propery of the United States 
and to be used solely for military purposes. 

“Horses so purchased may be issued not to exceed 32 to 
any one battery or troop, under such regulations as the Sec- 
retary of War may prescribe; and the Secretary of War is fur- 
ther authorized to issue, in lieu of purchase, for the use of such 
organizations, condemned Army horses which are no longer fit 
for service, but which may be suitable for the purposes of in- 
struction, such horses to be sold as now provided by law when 
said purposes shall have been served. 

“ Sec. 90. Funds allotted by the Secretary of War for the sup- 
port of the National Guard shall be available for the purchase 
and issue of forage, bedding, shoeing, and veterinary services, 
and supplies for the Government horses issued to any battery 
or troop, and for the compensation of competent help for the 
care of the material, animals, and equipment thereof, under 
such regulations as the Secretary of War may prescribe: Pro- 
vided, That the men to be compensated, not to exceed five for 
each battery or troop, shall be duly enlisted therein and shall 
be detailed by the battery or troop commander, under such regu- 
lations as the Secretary of War may prescribe, and shall be 
paid by the United States disbursing officer in each State, Terri- 
tory, and the District of Columbia. 

“Sec. 91. Discipline to conform to that of Regular Army: 
The discipline (which includes training) of the National Guard 
shall conform to the system which is now or may hereafter be 
prescribed for the Regular Army, and the training shall be car- 
ried out by the several States, Territories, and the District of 
Columbia so as to conform to the provisions of this Act. 

“Sec. 92. Training of the National Guard: Each company, 
troop, battery, and detachment in the National Guard shall as- 
semble for drill and instruction, including indoor target prac- 
tice, not less than 48 times each year, and shall, in addi- 
tion thereto, participate in encampments, maneuvers, or other 
exercises, in outdoor target practice, at least 15 days 
in training each year, including target practice, unless such 
company, troop, battery, or detachment shall have been ex- 
cused from participation in any part thereof by the Secretary 
of War: Provided, That credit for an assembly for drill or for 
indoor target practice shall not be given unless the number of 
officers and enlisted men present for duty at such assembly 
shall equal or exceed a minimum to be prescribed by the Presi- 
dent, nor unless the period of actual military duty and in- 
struction participated in by each officer and enlisted man at 
each such assembly at which he shall be credited as having 
been present shall be of at least one and one-half hours’ dura- 
tion and the character of training such as may be prescribed 
by the Secretary of War. 

“Sec. 93. Inspections of the National Guard: The Secretary 
of War shall cause an inspection to be made at least once 
each year by inspectors general, and if necessary by other offi- 
cers, of the Regular Army, detailed by him for that purpose, to 
determine whether the amount and condition of the property 
in the hands of the National Guard is satisfactory ; whether the 
National Guard is organized as hereinbefore prescribed; 
whether the officers and enlisted men possess the physical and 
other qualifications prescribed; whether the organization and 
the officers and enlisted men thereof are sufficiently armed, 
uniformed, equipped, and being trained and instructed for 
active duty in the field or coast defense; and whether the 
records are being kept in accordance with the requirements of 
this act. The reports of such inspections shall serve as the 
basis for deciding as to the issue to and retention by the Na- 
tional Guard of the military property provided for by this 
act, and for determining what organizations and individuals 
shall be considered as constituting parts of the National Guard 
within the meaning of this act. 

“Sec. 94. Encampments and maneuvers: Under such regula- 
tions us the President may prescribe, the Secretary of War is 
authorized to provide for the participation of the whole or any 
part of the National Guard in encampments, maneuvers, or 
other exercises, including outdoor-target practice, for field or 
coast-defense instruction, either independently or in conjunc- 
tion with any part of the Regular Army, and there may be set 
aside from the funds appropriated for that purpose and allotted 
to any State, Territory, or the District of Columbia, such por- 
tion of said funds as may be necessary for the payment, sub- 
sistence, transportation, and other proper expenses of such 
portion of the National Guard of such State, Territory, or the 
District of Columbia as shall participate in such encampments, 
Maneuvers, or other exercises, including outdoor-target prac- 
tice, for field and coast-defense instruetion; and the officers and 
enlisted men of such National Guard while so engaged shall be 
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entitled to the same pay, subsistence, and transportation as 
officers and enlisted men of corresponding grades of the Regular 
Army are or hereafter may be entitled by law. 

“Src. 95. When any part of the National Guard participates in 
encampments, maneuvers, or other exercises, including outdeor- 
target practice, for field or coast-defense instruction at a United 
States military post, or reservation, or elsewhere, if in conjunc- 
tion with troops of the United States, the command of such 
military post or reservation and of the officers and troops of 
the United States on duty there or elsewhere shall remain with 
the commander of the United States troops without regard to 
the rank of the commanding or other officer of the National 
Guard temporarily engaged in the encampments, maneuvers, or 
other exercises. 

“Sec. 96. Use of Regular Army personnel: The Secretary 
of War may detail one or more officers and enlisted men of the 
Regular Army to attend any encampment, maneuver, or other 
exercise for field or coast-defense instruction of the National 
Guard, who shall give such instruction and information to the 
officers and men assembled for such encampment, maneuver, or 
other exercise as may be directed by the Secretary of War or 
requested by the governor or by the commanding officer of the 
National Guard there on duty. 

“Seo. 97. Under such regulations as the President may pre- 
seribe the Secretary of War may provide camps for the in- 
struction of officers and enlisted men of the National Guard. 
Such camps shall be conducted by officers of the Regular 
Army detailed by the Secretary of War for that purpose, and 
may be located either within or without the State, Territory, or 
District of Columbia to which the members of the National 
Guard designated to attend said camps shall belong. Officers 
and enlisted men attending such camps shall be entitled to pay 
and transportation, and enlisted men to subsistence in addi- 
tion, at the same rates as for encampments or maneuvers for 
field or coast-defense instruction. 

“ Sec. 98. When any portion of the National Guard shall par- 
ticipate in encampments, maneuvers, or other exercises, in- 
cluding outdoor target practice, for field or coast-lefense in- 
struction, under the provisions of this Act, it may, after being 
duly mustered, be paid at any time after such muster for the 
period from the date of leaving the home rendezvous to date 
of return thereto as determined in advance, both dates inclu- 
sive; and such nt, if otherwise correct, shall pass to 
the credit of the disbursing officer making the same, 

“ Sec, 99. National Guard officers and men at service schools, 
ete.: Under such regulations as the President may prescribe, 
the Secretary of War may, upon the recommendation of 
the governor of any State or Territory or the commanding 
general of the National Guard of the District of Columbia, 
authorize a limited number of selected officers or enlisted 
men of the National Guard to attend and pursue a regular 
course of study at any military service school of the United 
States, except the United States Military Academy; or to be 
attached to an orgnization of the same arm, corps, or depart- 
ment to which such officer or enlisted man shall belong, for 
routine practical instruction at or near an Army post during a 
period of field training or other outdoor exercises; and such 
officer or enlisted man shall receive, out of any National Guard 
allotment of funds available for the purpose, the same travel 
allowances and quarters, or commutation of quarters, and the 
same pay, allowances, and subsistence to which an officer or 
enlisted man of the Regular Army would be entitled for attend- 
ing such school, college, or practical course of instruction under 
orders from proper military authority, while in actual attend- 
ance at such school, college, or practical course of instruction: 
Provided, That in no case shall the pay and allowances author- 
ized by this section exceed those of a captain: 

“ Sec. 100. Detail of officers of Regular Army to duty with the 
National Guard: The Secretary of War shall detail officers of 
the active list of the Army to duty with the National Guard 
in each State, Territory, or District of Columbia, and offi- 
cers so detailed may accept commissions in the National Guard, 
with the permission of the President and terminable in his 
discretion, without vacating their commissions in the Regular 
Army or being prejudiced in their relative or lineal standing 
therein. The Secretary of War may, upon like application, 
detail one or more enlisted men of the Regular Army with 
each State, Territory, or District of Columbia for duty in 
connection with the National Guard. But nothing in this sec- 
tion shall be so construed as to prevent the detail of retired ofli- 
cers as now provided by law. 

“Sec. 101. National Guard, when subject to laws governing 
Regular Army: The National Guard when called as such into 
the service of the United States shall, from the time they are 
required by the terms of the call to respond thereto, be subject 
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to the laws and regulations governing the Regular Army, so far 
as such laws and regulations are applicable to officers and en- 
listed men whose permanent retention in the military service, 
either on the active list or on the retired list, is not contemplated 
by existing law. 

“Sec. 102. System of courts-martial for National Guard: 
Except in organizations in the service of the United States, 
court-martial in the National Guard shall be of three kinds, 
namely, general courts-martial, special courts-martial, and sum- 
mary courts-martial. They shall be constituted like, and have 
cognizance of the same subjects, and possess like powers, except 
as to punishments, as similar courts provided for by the laws. 
and regulations governing the Army of the United States, and 
the proceedings of courts-martial of the National Guard shall 
follow the forms and modes of procedure prescribed for said 
similar courts. 

“Sec. 103. General courts-martial of the National Guard not 
in the service of the United States may be convened by orders 
of the President, or of the governors of the respective States 
and Territories, or by the commanding general of the National 
Guard of the District of Columbia, and such courts shall have 
the power to impose fines not exceeding $200; to sentence to 
forfeiture of pay and allowances; to a reprimand; to dismissal 
or dishonorable discharge from the service; to reduction of non- 
commissioned officers to the ranks; or any two or more of such 
punishments may be combined in the sentences imposed by such 
courts. 

“Src. 104. In the National Guard, not in the service of the 
United States, the commanding officer of each garrison, fort, 
post, camp, or other place, brigade, regiment, detached battalion, 
or other detached command, may appoint special courts-martial 
for his command; but such special courts-martial may in any 
case be appointed by superior authority when by the latter 
deemed desirable. Special courts-martial shall have power to 
try any person subject to military law, except a commissioned 
officer, for any crime or offense made punishable by the military 
laws of the United States, and such special courts-martial shall 
have the same powers of punishment as do general courts- 
martial, except that fines imposed by such courts shall not 
exceed $100. 


“Sec. 105. In the National Guard, not in the service of the 
United States, the commanding officer of each garrison, fort, 
post, or other place, regiment or corps, detached battalion, com- 
pany, or other detachment of the National Guard may appoint 
for such place or command a summary court to consist of one 
officer, who shall have power to administer oaths and to try the 
enlisted men of such place or command for breaches of dis- 
cipline and violations of laws governing such organizations; 
and said court, when satisfied of the guilt of such soldier, may 
impose fines not exceeding $25 for any single offense; may 
sentence noncommissioned officer to reduction to the ranks; may 
sentence to forfeiture of pay and allowances. The proceedings 
of such court shall be informal, and the minutes thereof shall 
be the same as prescribed for summary courts of the Army of 
the United States. 

“ Sec. 106. All courts-martial of the National Guard, not in the 
service of the United States, including summary courts, shall 
have power to sentence to confinement in lieu of fines authorized 
to be imposed: Provided, That such sentences of confinement 
shall not exceed one day for each dollar of fine authorized. 

“Sec. 107. No sentence of dismissal from the service or dis- 
honorable discharge, imposed by a National Guard court-martial, 
not in the service of the United States, shall be executed until 
approved by the governor of the State or Territory concerned, 
or by the commanding general of the National Guard of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

“Sec. 108. In the National Guard, not in the service of the 
United States, presidents of courts-martial and summary court 
officers shall have power to issue warrants to arrest accused per- 
sons and to bring them before the court for trial whenever such 
persons shall have disobeyed an order in writing from the con- 
vening authority to appear before such court, a copy of the 
charge or charges having been delivered to the accused with such 
order, and to issue subpœnas and subpcenas duces tecum and to 
enforce by attachment attendance of witnesses and the produc- 
tion of books and papers, and to sentence for a refusal to be 
sworn or to answer as provided in actions before civil courts. 

“All processes and sentences of said courts shall be executed 
by such civil officers as may be prescribed by the laws of the 
several States and Territories, and in any State where no pro- 
vision shall have been made for such action, and in the Terri- 
tories and the District of Columbia, such processes and sentences 
shall be executed by a United States marshal or his duly ap- 
pointed deputy, and it shall be the duty of any United States 
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marshal to execute all such processes and sentences and make 
return thereof to the officer issuing or imposing the same. 

“Sec. 109. Pay for National Guard officers: Certain commis- 
sioned officers on the active list belonging to organizations of 
the National Guard of each State, Territory, and the District 
of Columbia participating in the apportionment of the annual 
appropriation for the support of the National Guard shall re- 
ceive compensation for their services, except during periods of 
service for which they may become lawfully entitled to the 
same pay as officers of corresponding grades of the Regular 
Army, as follows, not to include longevity pay: A captain $500 
per year and the same pay shall be paid to every officer of higher 
rank than that of captain, a first lieutenant $240 per year, and 
a second lieutenant $200 per year. Regulations to be prescribed 
by the Secretary of War shall determine the amount and char- 
acter of service that must be rendered by officers to entitle them 
to the whole or specific parts of the maximum pay hereinbefore 
authorized: Provided, That all staff officers, aids-de-camp, and 
chaplains shall receive not to exceed one-half of the pay of a 
captain, except that regimental adjutants, and majors and cap- 
tains in command of machine-gun companies, ambulance com- 
panies, field hospital companies, or sanitary troops shall receive 
the pay hereinbefore authorized for a captain. 

“Sec. 110. Pay for National Guard enlisted men: Each en- 
listed man on the active list belonging to an organization of the 
National Guard of a State, Territory, or the District of Colum- 
bia, participating in the apportionment of the annual appropria- 
tion for the support of the National Guard, shall receive com- 
pensation for his services, except during periods of service for 
which he may become lawfully entitled to the same pay as an 
enlisted man of corresponding grade in the Regular Army, at 
a rate equal to 25 per cent of the initial pay now provided by 
law for enlisted men of corresponding grades of the Regular 
Army: Provided, That such enlisted man shall receive the com- 
pensation herein provided if he shall have attended not less than 
48 regular drills during any one year, and a proportionate 
amount for attendance upon a lesser number of such drills, not 
less than 24; and no such enlisted man shall receive any part of 
said compensation except as authorized by this proviso and the 
three provisos next following: Provided further, That the com- 
pensation provided herein shall be computed for semiannual 
periods, beginning the 1st day of January and the ist day of 
July of each year, in proportion to the number of drills attended: 
and no compensation shall be paid to any enlisted man for the 
first semiannual period of any year unless he shall have attended 
during said period at least 24 drills, but any lesser number of 
drills attended during said period shall be reckoned with the 
drills attended during the second semiannual period in com- 
puting the compensation, if any, due him for that year: Pro- 
vided further, That when any man enters into an enlistment 
other than an immediate reenlistment he shall be entitled to 
proportional compensation for that year if during the remain- 
der of the year he shall attend a number of drills whose 
ratio to 24 is not less than the ratio of the part of the 
year so served to the whole year; and when any man's enlist- 
ment shall expire the compensation, if any, to which he may 
be entitled shall be determined in like manner: Provided further, 
That periods of any actual military duty equivalent to the 
drills herein prescribed (except those periods of service for 
which members of the National Guard may become lawfully 
entitled to the same pay as officers and enlisted men of the 
corresponding grades in the Regular Army) may be accepted 
as service in lieu of such drills when so provided by the Secre- 
tary of War. 

“All amounts appropriated for the purpose of this and the 
last preceding section shall be disbursed and accounted for by 
the officers and agents of the Quartermaster Corps of the 
Army, and all disbursements under the foregoing provisions 
of this section shall be made as soon as practicable after the 
81st day of December and the 30th day of June of each 
year upon pay rolls prepared and authenticated in the man- 
ner to be prescribed by the Secretary of War: Provided, That 
stoppages may be made against the compensation payable 
to any officer or enlisted man hereunder to cover the cost of 
public property lost or destroyed by and chargeable to such 
officer or enlisted man. 

“Except as otherwise specifically provided herein, no money 
appropriated under the provisions of this or the last preceding 
section shall be paid to any person not on the active list, nor 
to any person over G4 years of age, nor to any person who 
shall fail to qualify as to fitness for military service under 
such regulations as the Secretary of War shall prescribe, nor 
to any State, Territory, or District, or officer or enlisted man 
in the National Guard thereof, unless and until such State, 
Territory, or District provides by law that staff officers, in- 


cluding officers of the Pay, Inspection, Subsistence, and Medical 
Departments, hereafter appointed shall have had previous 
military experience and shall hold their positions until they. 
shall have reached the age of G4 years, unless retired prior 
to that time by reason of resignation, disability, or for cause 
to be determined by a court-martial legally convened for that 
purpose, and that vacancies among said officers shall be filled 
by appointment from the officers of the militia of such State, 
Territory, or District: Provided further, That the preceding 
proviso shall not apply to any State, Territory, or District 
until 60 days next after the adjournment of the next session 
of its legislature held after the approval of this act. 


“Sec. 111. National Guard when drafted into Federal serv- 
ice: When Congress shall have authorized the use of the armed 
land forces of the United States, for any purpose requiring the 
use of troops in excess of those of the Regular Army, the Presi- 
dent may, under such regulations, including such physical ex- 
amination as he may prescribe, draft into the military service 
of the United States, to serve therein for the period of the war 
unless sooner discharged, any or all members of the National 
Guard and of the National Guard Reserve. All persons so 
drafted shall, from the date of their draft, stand discharged 
from the militia, and shall from said date be subject to such 
laws and regulations for the government of the Army of the 
United States as may be applicable to members of the Volunteer 
Army, and shall be embodied in organizations corresponding as 
far as practicable to those of the Regular Army or shall be 
otherwise assigned as the President may direct. The commis- 
sioned officers of said organizations shall be appointed from 
among the members thereof, officers with rank not above that of 
colonel to be appointed by the President alone, and all other 
officers to be appointed by the President by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, Officers and enlisted men in the 
service of the United States under the terms of this section shall 
have the same pay and allowances as officers and enlisted men 
of the Regular Army of the same grades and the same prior 
service. 

“Sec. 112, Rights to pensions: When any officer or enlisted 
man of the National Guard drafted into the service of the 
United States in time of war is disabled by reason of wounds or 
disability received or incurred while in the active service of the 
United States in time of war, he shall be entitled to all the 
benefits of the pension laws existing at the time of his service, 
and in case such officer or enlisted man dies in the active service 
of the United States in time of war or in returning to his place 
of residence after being mustered out of such service, or at any 
other time in consequence of wounds or disabilities received in 
such active service, his widow and children, if any, shall be en- 
titled to all the benefits of such pension laws. 


“Sec. 113. Encouragement of rifle practice: The Secretary 
of War shall annually submit to Congress recommendations 
and estimates for the establishment and maintenance of indoor 
and outdoor rifle ranges, under such a comprehensive plan as 
will ultimately result in providing adequate facilities for rifle 
practice in all sections of the country. And that all ranges so 
established and all ranges which may have already been con- 
structed, in whole or in part, with funds provided by Congress 
shall be open for use by those in any branch of the military or 
naval service of the United States and by all able-bodied males 
capable of bearing arms, under reasonable regulations to be 
prescribed by the controlling authorities and approved by the 
Secretary of War, That the President may detail capable 
officers and noncommissioned officers of the Regular Army and 
National Guard to duty at such ranges as instructors for the 
purpose of training the citizenry in the use of the military 
arm. Where rifle ranges shall have been so established and 
instructors assigned to duty thereat, the Secretary of War shall 
be authorized to provide for the issue of a reasonable number 
of standard military rifles and such quantities of ammunition 
as may be available for use in conducting such rifle practice. 

“Sec. 114. Temporary vacancies in Regular Army due to 
details to the National Guard: In time of war the temporary 
vacancies created in any grade not above that of colonel among 
the commissioned personnel of any arm, staff corps, or depart- 
ment of the Regular Army, through appointments of officers 
thereof to higher rank in organizations composed of members 
taken from the National Guard, shall be filled by temporary 
promotions according to seniority in rank from officers hold- 
ing commissions in the next lower grade in said arm, staff 
corps, or department, and all vacancies created in any grade 
by such temporary promotions shall be in like manner filled 
from, and thus create temporary vacancies in, the next lower 
grade, and the vacancies that shall remain thereafter in said 
arm, staff corps, or department and that can not be filled by tem- 
porary promotions, as prescribed in this section, may be filled 
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by the temporary appointment of officers of such number and 
grade or grades as shall maintain said arm, corps, or depart- 
ment at the full commissioned strength authorized by law: 
Provided, That in the staff corps and departments subject to 
the provisions of sections 26 and 27 of the act of February 2, 
1901, and acts amendatory thereof, temporary vacancies that 
ean not be filled by temporary promotions as hereinbefore pre- 
scribed shall be filled by temporary details in the manner 
prescribed in said sections 26 and 27, and acts amendatory 
thereof, and the resulting temporary vacancies in the branches 
of the Army from which the details shall be so made shall be 
filled as hereinbefore in this section prescribed: Provided fur- 
ther, That officers temporarily promoted or appointed under 
the terms of this section shall be promoted or appointed by 
the President, by any with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
for terms that shall not extend beyond the war or the passing 
of the emergency for which additional forces were brought 
into the military service of the United States, and at the ter- 
mination of the war or the passing of the emergency said offi- 
cers shall be discharged from the positions held by them 
under their temporary commissions or appointments, and officers 
detailed as herein authorized shall be relieved from their tem- 
porary details: And provided further, That officers temporarily 
promoted under the provisions of this section shall not vacate 
their permanent commissions nor be prejudiced in their rela- 
tive or lineal standing in the Regular Army. 

“ Sec. 115. Physical examination: Every officer and enlisted 
man of the National Guard who shall be called into the service 
of the United States as such shall be examined as to his physi- 
cal fitness under such regulations as the President may pre- 
scribe without further commission or enlistment: Provided, 
That immediately preceding the muster out of an officer or en- 
listed man called into the active service of the United States 
he shall be physically examined under rules prescribed by the 
President of the United States, and the record thereof shall be 
filed and kept in the War Department. 

“ Sec. 116. Noncompliance with Federal act: Whenever any 
State shall, within a limit of time to be fixed by the President, 
haye failed or refused to comply with or enforce any require- 
ment of this act, or any regulation promulgated thereunder and 
in aid thereof by the President or the Secretary of War, the 
National Guard of such State shall be debarred, wholly or in 
part, as the President may direct, from receiving from the 
United States any pecuniary or other aid, benefit, or privilege 
authorized or provided by this act or any other law. 

“ Sec. 117. Applicable to land forces only: The provisions of 
this act in respect to the militia shall be applicable to militia 
organized as a land force and not to the Naval Militia, which 
shall consist of such part of the militia as may be prescribed by 
the President for each State, Territory, or District: Provided, 
That each State, Territory, or District maintaining a Naval 
Militia as herein prescribed may be credited to the extent of the 
number thereof in the quota that would otherwise be required by 
section 62 of this act. 

“Sec. 118. Necessary rules and regulations: The President 
shall make all necessary rules and regulations and issue such 
orders as may be necessary for the thorough organization, dis- 
cipline, and government of the militia provided for in this act. 

“ Sec. 119. Annual estimates required: The Secretary of War 
shall cause to be estimated annually the amount necessary for 
carrying out the provisions of so much of this act as relates to 
the militia, and no money shall be expended under said provi- 
sions except as shall from time to time be appropriated for carry- 
ing them out. 

“Sec. 120. Purchase or procurement of military supplies in 
time of actual or imminent war: The President, in time of 
war or when war is imminent, is empowered, through the head 
of any department of the Government, in addition to the present 
authorized methods of purchase or procurement, to place an 
order with any individual, firm, association, company, corpora- 
tion, or organized manufacturing industry for such product or 
material as may be required, and which is of the nature and kind 
usually produced or capable of being produced by such individ- 
uaj, firm, company, association, corporation, or organized manu- 
facturing industry. 

“ Compliance with all such orders for products or material shall 
be obligatory on any individual, firm, association, company, cor- 
poration, or organized manufacturing industry or the responsible 
head or heads thereof and shall take precedence over all other 
orders and contracts theretofore placed with such individual, 
firm, company, association, corporation, or organized manufac- 
turing industry, and any individual, firm, association, company, 
corporation, or organized manufacturing industry or the responsi- 
ble head or heads thereof owning or operating any plant equipped 
for the manufacture of arms or ammunition, or parts of ammuni- 


tion, or any necessary supplies or equipment for the Army, and 
any individual, firm, association, company, corporation, or organ- 
ized manufacturing industry or the responsible head or heads 
thereof owning or operating any manufacturing plant, which, in 
the opinion of the Secretary of War, shall be capable of being 
readily transformed into a plant for the manufacture of arms 
or ammunition, or parts thereof, or other necessary supplies or 
equipment, who shall refuse to give to the United States such 
preference in the matter of the execution of orders. or who shall 
refuse to manufacture the kind, quantity, or quality of arms or 
ammunition, or the parts thereof, or any necessary supplies or 
equipment, as ordered by the Secretary of War, or who shall 
refuse to furnish such arms, ammunitions, or parts of ammuni- 
tion, or other supplies or equipment, at a reasonable price as 
determined by the Secretary of War, then, and in either such 
case, the President, through the head of any department of the 
Government, in addition to the present authorized methods of 
purchase or procurement herein provided for, is hereby author- 
ized to take immediate possession of any such plant or plants, and, 
through the Ordnance Department of the United States Army, 
to manufacture therein in time of war, or when war shall be 
imminent, such product or material as may be required, and any 
individual, firm, company, association, or corporation, or organ- 
ized manufacturing industry or the responsible head or heads 
thereof failing to comply with the provisions of this section 
shall be deemed guilty of a felony, and upon conviction shall 
be punished by imprisonment for not more than three years and 
by a fine not exceeding $50,000. 

The compensation to be paid to any individual, firm, company, 
association, corporation, or organized manufacturing industry 
for its products or material, or as rental for use of any manufac- 
a plant while used by the United States, shall be fair and 


The Secretary of War shall also make, or cause to be made, a 
complete list of all privately owned plants in the United States 
equipped to manufacture arms or ammunition, or the component 
parts thereof. He shall obtain full and complete information 
regarding the kind of arms or ammunition, or the component 
parts thereof, manufactured or that can be manufactured by 
each such plant, the equipment in each plant, and the maximum 
capacity thereof. He shall also prepare, or cause to be prepared, 
a list of privately owned manufacturing plants in the United 
States capable of being readily transformed into ammunition 
factories, where the capacity of the plant is sufficient to warrant 
transforming such plant or plants into ammunition factories in 
time of war or when war shall be imminent; and as to all such 
plants the Secretary of War shall obtain full and complete infor- 
mation as to the equipment of each such plant, and he shall pre- 
pare comprehensive plans for transforming each such plant into 
an ammunition factory, or a factory in which to manufacture 
such parts of ammunition as in the opinion of the Secretary of 
War such plant is best adapted. 

“The President is hereby authorized, in his discretion, to ap- 
point a board on mobilization of industries essential for military 
preparedness, nonpartisan in character, and to take all necessary 
steps to provide for such clerical assistance as he may deem nec- 
e t to organize and coordinate the work hereinbefore de- 
scribed. 

“Src. 121. Investigation as to Government manufacture of 
arms, etc.: The Secretary of War is hereby authorized to 
appoint a board of five citizens. two of whom shall be civilians 
and three of whom shall be officers of the Army, to investigate 
and report to him the feasibility, desirability, and practicability 
of the Government manufacturing arms, munitions, and equip- 
ment, showing in said report the comparative prices of the arms, 
munitions, and equipment manufactured in Government plants 
and those manufactured in private plants, the amount of money 
necessary to build and operate Government plants for the manu- 
facture of arms, munitions, and equipment; showing also what 
the Government plants and arsenals are now doing in the way 
of manufacturing arms, munitions, and equipment, and what 
saving has accrued to the Government by reason of its having 
manufactured a large part of its own arms, munitions, and 
equipment for the last four years. And the Secretary of War is 
hereby directed to transmit said report to Congress on or before 
January 1, 1917. 

“Src. 122. Investigation concerning medals of honor: A 
board to consist of five general officers on the retired list of the 
Army shall be convened by the Secretary of War, within 60 
days after the approval of this act, for the purpose of investi- 
gating and reporting upon past asvards or issues of the so-called 
congressional medal of honor by or through the War Depart 
ment; this with a view to ascertain what medals of honor, if 
any, have been awarded or issued for any cause other than dis 
tinguished conduct by an officer or enlisted man in action in- 
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volving actual conflict with an enemy by such officer or enlisted 
man or by troops with which he was serving at the time of 
such action. And in any case in which said board shall find and 
report that said medal was issued for any cause other than that 
hereinbefore specified the name of the recipient of the medal 
so issued shall be stricken permanently from the official medal 
of honor list. It shall be a misdemeanor for him to wear or 
publicly display said medal, and, if he shall still be in the Army, 
he shall be required to return said medal to the War Department 
for cancellation. Said board shall have full and free access to 
and use of all records pertaining to the award or issue of medals 
of honor by or through the War Department. The actual and 
necessary expenses of said board and its members shall be paid 
out of any appropriations available for contingent expenses of 
the Army of the War Department. 

“Src. 123. Procurement of gauges, dies, jigs, etc., neces- 
sary for manufacture of arms, etc.: The Secretary of War 
be, and he is hereby, authorized to prepare or cause to be 
prepared, to purchase or otherwise procure, such gauges, dies, 
jigs, tools, fixtures, and other special aids and appliances, 
ineluding specifications and detailed drawings, as may be neces- 
sary for the immediate manufacture, by the Government and 
by private manufacturers, of arms, ammunition, and special 
equipment necessary to arm and equip the land forces likely 
to be required by the United States in time of war: Provided, 
That in the expenditure of any sums appropriated to carry 
out the purposes of this section the existing laws prescribing 
competition in the procurement of supplies by purchase shall not 
govern, whenever in the opinion of the Secretary of War such 
action will be for the best interest of the public service. 

“ Sec. 124. Nitrate supply: The President of the United States 
is hereby authorized and empowered to make, or cause to be 
made, such investigation as in his judgment is necessary to de- 
termine the best, cheapest, and most available means for the pro- 
duction of nitrates and other products for munitions of war and 
useful in the manufacture of fertilizers and other useful prod- 
ucts by water power or any other power as in his judgment is 
the best and cheapest to use; and is also hereby authorized and 
empowered to designate for the exclusive use of the United 
States, if in his judgment such means is best and cheapest, such 
site or sites, upon any navigable or nonnavigable river or rivers 
or upon the public lands, as in his opinion will be necessary for 
carrying out the purposes of this act; and is further authorized 
to construct, maintain, and operate, at or on any site or sites 
so designated, dams, locks, improvements to navigation, power 
houses, and other plants and equipment or other means than 
water power as in his judgment is the best and cheapest, neces- 
sary or convenient for the generation of electrical or other power 
and for the production of nitrates or other products needed for 
inunitions of war and useful in the manufacture of fertilizers 
and other usefal products. 

“The President is authorized to lease, purchase, or acquire, by 
condemnation, gift, grant, or devise, such lands and rights of 
way as may be necessary for the construction and operation of 
such plants, and to take from any lands of the United States, 
or to purchase or acquire by condemnation materials, minerals, 
and processes, patented or otherwise, necessary for the construc- 
tion and operation of such plants and for the manufacture of 
such products, 

“The products of such plants shall be used by the President for 
military and naval purposes to the extent that he may deem 
necessary, und any surplus which he shall determine is not re- 
quired shall be sold and disposed of by him under such regula- 
tions as he may prescribe. 

The President is hereby authorized and empowered to employ 
such officers, agents, or agencies as may in his discretion be nec- 
essary to enable him to carry out the purposes herein specified, 
and to authorize and require such officers, agents, or agencies 
to perform any and all of the duties imposed upon him by the 
provisions hereof. 

“The sum of $20,000,000 is hereby appropriated, out of any 
moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, available 
until expended, to enable the President of the United States to 
carry out the purposes herein provided for. 

“The plant or plants provided for under this act shall be 
constructed and operated solely by the Government and not 
in conjunction with any other Industry or enterprise carried 
on by private capital. 

“Tn order to raise the money appropriated by this act and 
necessary to carry its provisions into effect, the Secretary of 
the Treasury, upon the request of the President of the United 
States, may issue and sell, or use for such purpose or con- 
struction hereinabove authorized, any of the bonds of the United 
States now available in the Treasury of the United States 
under the act of August 5, 1909, the act of February 4, 1910, 


and the act of March 2, 1911, relating to the issue of bonds 
for the construction of the Panama Canal, to a total amount 
not to exceed $20,000,000: Provided, That any Panama Canal 
bonds issued and sold or used under the provisions of this 
section may be made payable at such time after issue as the 
Secretary of the Treasury, in his discretion, may deem advis- 
able, and fix, instead of 50 years after date of issue, as in said 
act of August 5, 1909, not exceeding 50 years. f 

“Sec. 125. Protection of the uniform: It shall be unlaw- 
ful for any person not an officer or enlisted man of the United 
States Army, Navy, or Marine Corps, to wear the duly pre- 
scribed uniform of the United States Army, Navy, or Marine 
Corps, or any distinctive part of such uniform, or a uniform 
any part of which is similar to a distinctive part of the duly 
prescribed uniform of the United States Army, Navy, or Murine 
Corps: Provided, That the foregoing provision shall not be con- 
strued so as to prevent officers or enlisted men of the National 
Guard from wearing, in pursuance of law and regulations, the 
uniform lawfully prescribed to be worn by such officers or 
enlisted men of the National Guard; nor to prevent members 
of the organization known as the Boy Scouts of America, or 
the Naval Militia, or such other organizations as the Secretary 
of War may designate, from wearing their prescribed uniforms ; 
nor to prevent persons who in time of war have served honor- 
ably as officers of the United States Army, Navy, or Marine 
Corps, Regular or Volunteer, and whose most recent service 
was terminated by an honorable discharge, muster out, or resig- 
nation, from wearing, upon occasions of ceremony, the uniform 
of the highest grade they have held by brevet or other com- 
mission in such Regular or Volunteer service; nor to prevent 
any person who has been honorably discharged from the United 
States Army, Navy, or Marine Corps, Regular or Volunteer, 
from wearing his uniform from the place of his discharge to 
his home, within three months after the date of such discharge ; 
nor to prevent the members of military societies composed en- 
tirely of honorably discharged officers or enlisted men, or both, 
of the United States Army, Navy, or Marine Corps, Regular 
or Volunteer, from wearing, upon occasions of ceremony, the 
uniform duly prescribed by such societies to be worn by the 
members thereof; nor to prevent the instructors and members 
of the duly organized cadet corps of a State university, State 
college, or public high school offering a regular course in mili- 
tary instruction from wearing the uniform duly prescribed by 
the authorities of such university, college, or public high school 
for wear by the instructors and members of such cadet corps; 
nor to prevent the instructors and members of the duly organ- 
ized cadet corps of any other institution of learning offering 
a regular course in military instruction, and at which an oflicer 
or enlisted man of the United States Army, Navy, or Marine 
Corps is lawfully detailed for duty as instructor in military 
sclence and tactics, from wearing the uniform duly prescribed 
by the authorities of such institution of learning for wear by 
the instructors and members of such cadet corps; nor to pre- 
vent civilians attendant upon a course of military or naval 
instruction authorized and conducted by the military or naval 
authorities of the United States from wearing, while in at- 
tendance upon such course of instruction, the uniform author- 
ized and prescribed by such military or naval authorities for 
wear during such course of instruction; nor to prevent any 
person from wearing the uniform of the United States Army, 
Navy, or Marine Corps in any playhouse or theater or in mov- 
ing-picture films while actually engaged in representing therein 
a military or naval character not tending to bring discredit or 
reproach upon the United States Army, Navy, or Marine Corps: 
Provided further, That the uniforms worn by officers or en- 
listed men of the National Guard, or by the members of the 
military societies or the instructors and members of the cadet 
corps referred to in the preceding proviso shall include some 
distinctive mark or insignia to be prescribed by the Secretary 
of War to distinguish such uniforms from the uniforms of the 
United States Army, Navy, and Marine Corps: And provided 
further, That the members of the military societies and the 
instructors and members of the cadet corps hereinbefore men- 
tioned shall not wear the insignia of rank prescribed to be 
worn by officers of the United States Army, Navy, or Marine 
Corps, or any insignia of rank similar thereto. 

“Any person who offends against the provisions of this section 
shall, on conviction, be punished by a fine not exceeding $300, 
or by imprisonment not exceeding six months, or by both such 
fine and imprisonment. 

“ Sec, 126. On and after July 1, 1916, an enlisted man when dis- 
charged from the service, except by way of punishment for an 
offense, shall receive 3} cents per mile from the place of his dis- 
charge to the place of his acceptance for enlistment, enrollment, 
or original muster into the service, at his option: Providcd, 
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That for sea travel on discharge transportation and subsistence 
only shall be furnished to enlisted men. 

“ Sec. 127. Nothing in this act shall be held or construed so as 
to discharge any officer from the Regular Army or to deprive 
him of the commission which he now holds therein. 

“ Sec. 128. All laws and parts of laws in so far as they are 
inconsistent with this act are hereby repealed.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

James Hay, 
S. H. Dent, Jr. 
Jurrius KAHN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
Gero. E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
J. C. W. BECKHAM, 
R. F. BROUSSARD, 
H. A. pu PONT, 
F. E. WARREN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


The Clerk read the statement as follows: 
STATEMENT. 


The managers on the part of the House on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on H. R. 12766, a bill to increase the 
efficiency of the Military Establishment of the United States, 
make the following statement: 

The differences between the two Houses were so wide that 
the conferees were compelled to rewrite in a great many par- 
ticulars the bill of the House and the Senate amendment 
thereto. 

The bill, as agreed upon by the conferees, provides for a 
standing Army in time of peace of 175,000 enlisted men of the 
line, in-addition to which are to be added the enlisted men of 
the Hospital Corps, the Quartermaster Corps, the Signal Corps, 
and the Philippine Scouts. 

The section of the Senate amendment providing for a Vol- 
unteer Army was stricken from the Senate amendment, as was 
also the provision providing for a reserve army through train- 
ing in schools, known as the Hardwick amendment. 

The provision in the Senate amendment providing for voca- 
tional training of enlisted men of the Regular Army was modi- 
fied so as to give to the Secretary of War full discretion as to 
the hours of instruction and training. 

The organizations provided for in the Senate amendment were 
accepted by the Tlouse. 

The increase of officers and organizations are to be made in 
five annual increments, The General Staff Corps, the Adjutant 
General’s Department, the Inspector General’s Department, the 
Judge Advocate General’s Department, and the Quartermaster 
Corps are all adequately provided for to meet the increase in 
the Army. The Senate accepted the provision of the House bill 
with regard to the Medical Corps, which provided for 7 medi- 
cal officers for every 1,000 of the enlisted strength of the Army. 

ae Ordnance Department is provided for as in the House 
bill. ~ 

The Signal Corps is increased and the aviation section of the 
corps is also increased. 

The Senate accepted the House provision as to veterinarians. 

The Senate accepted the House provision as to Porto Rico 
Regiment of Infantry. 

The House accepted the number of detached officers provided 
for in the Senate amendment for duty with the National Guard 
und other detached duty. The House accepted the provision for 
the retirement of-the officers of the Philippine Scouts. 

Enlishment in the Regular Army is provided for as follows: 
A term of seven years, three years with the colors and four in 
the reserve, and the further provision that an enlisted man 
serving in continental limits of the United States after one 
year’s honorable service may be furloughed to the reserve upon 
the recommendation of his company, troop, battery, or detach- 
ment commander, in the discretion of the Secretary of War. 

Provision is also made for reenlistment. 

Provision is made for an Army reserve and also for an En- 
listed Reserve Corps. 

Provision is also made for an Officers’ Reserve Corps, both 
for the Regular Army and the National Guard. 

The Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, which the President 
is authorized to establish and maintain in civil educational in- 
stitutions, is retained in the bill as it appeared both in the 
House bill and the Senate amendment, and is known as the 
Pomerene guard provision. 

The Senate accepted the House provision as to the organiza- 
tion and federalization of the National Guard, with the excep- 
tion that the oath of commissioned officers and enlisted men of 
the National Guard is the same as is provided for in the Senate 


amendment and the section of the Senate amendment with re- 
cin D the adjutant generals of the States is incorporated in 

e bil 

The nitrate proposition as it passed the House was agreed to 
by the Senate, no change having been made in the House pro- 
vision, 

There is retained in the bill the House provision for the 
utilization and mobilization of the industries of the country in 
time of war, and also the House provision providing for a 
board of five citizens to investigate and report upon the prac- 
ticability of the Government manufacturing arms, munitions, 
and equipment. 

Also the provision authorizing the Secretary of War to pur- 
chase or otherwise procure gauges, dies, tools, and fixtures 
known as the Tilson amendment. 

The bill also provides for summer training camps. 


James Hay, 

S. H. DEN, Jr., 

Jurus KAHN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that there 
may be two hours’ debate on this conference report, at the end 
of which time the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered, one half the time to be controlled by the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Kaun] and the other half by myself. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent that debate on this conference report be limited 
to two hours, one hour to be controlled by himself and the other 
by the gentleman from California [Mr. Kann], and that at 
the end of that time the previous question shall be considered 
as ordered. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The House will be in order. The Sergeant 
at Arms will clear the aisles and keep them cleared until we 
get through with the consideration of this Army reorganization 
bill. If gentlemen wish to converse or carry on private debate 
with one another, the Chair wishes they would leave the Hall. 
Gentlemen will take their seats. The Chair wants to remark 
that the pair clerk’s desk is not a joke exchange; and when 
gentlemen come down there to arrange pairs they will please 
do it as quietly as possible; and while there is a full attend- 
ance the Chair wants to repeat a remark that he made the 
other day, that when the roll is being called Members have no 
business to cluster around the Clerk’s desk. It disturbs the 
clerks, and it raises a suspicion in the minds of men that the 
roll call is not fair. The clerks have no right to change votes, 
and they ought not to be asked to do it. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, does the gentleman from California 
desire to go ahead now? 

Mr. KAHN. No. 

Mr. HAY. Then, Mr. Speaker, I will take the floor. [Ap- 
plause.] 

This conference report embodies the compromise reached on 
the part of the conferees of the House and Senate on what is 
known as the Army reorganization bill. 

The bill as it passed the House provided for 140,000 men of 
the line—that is, men who fight. The bill as it was amended by 
the Senate provided for 250,000 fighting men, and the bill as 
agreed upon by the conferees provides for 175,000 fighting men. 

It has been stated that this bill carries an enlisted force of 
206,000 men, and the inference has been drawn that they are 
all to be put in the Army at once. As a matter of fact, the in- 
crease over the number of men now in the Army is to be pro- 
vided for in five annual increments; and the increase in the 
officers, with the exception of those officers who are to be used 
for the purpose of training the National Guard and teaching in 
military schools, are also to be added in five annual increments. 
So, as a matter of fact, this bill provides for the next fiscal 
year an increase of about 12,000 enlisted men and between 3,000 
and 4,000 officers. It is entirely within the discretion of Con- 
gress, without infringing upon the rights of any officer or man, 
to cut off next year the increments which are provided for in 
this bill. 

Mr. GARDNER. 

Mr. HAY. I will. 

Mr. GARDNER. Do I understand the gentleman to say that 
this bill only increases the enlisted force of the Army 12,000 men 
up to the ist of July. 1917? 

Mr. HAY. About that; yes. 

Mr. GARDNER. Twelve thousand are the most we can ex- 
pect up to the Ist of July, 1917? 

Mr. HAY. Plus the 20,000 that were authorized in the joint 
resolution, 

Mr. GARDNER. 


Will the gentleman yield? 


The filling up to about 109,000. 
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Mr. HAY. One hundred and nineteen thousand. 

Mr. GARDNER. I think not. 

Mr. HAY. Well, the gentleman probably knows better than 
anybody else. 
` These increments are wholly within the discretion of Congress 
in the next five years. When this war in Europe is over, “ when 
the war drums beat no longer and the battle flags are furled,” 
when the hysteria which has been pervading the atmosphere of 
the country has died away, when the shouting and the tumult are 
no more, then can cut off these increments and make 
the standing army of the United States any number it pleases. 
[Applause.] 

Certain people in the other body were amazed at the attitude 
of the House of Representatives, and I am amazed at some of 
the Senators who are trying to couple this legislation with a 
possible emergency which may exist to-morrow, next week, or 
next month. This is not an emergency bill. It is not intended 
as an emergency bill; it is not intended to raise an Army for the 
purpose of possible war with Mexico or any other power. It is 
intended as a peace proposition, as I have often said on this 
floor, and no man who understands the bill or the situation can 
couple with it what it must be necessary to do in the event of 
war breaking out in the next few months. 

We have already on the statute books, placed there two years 
ago, a bill known as the volunteer army bill, which would enable 
the President, when authorized by Congress, to raise as large 
an Army as he wants if we should be so unfortunate as to go 
to war. It is useless to try and enlighten these densely ignorant 
newspaper editors [laughter and applause] who have been under- 
taking to write about this legislation without knowing any- 
thing about it and who have been slandering the Congress of 
the United States without taking the trouble to find out whar 
Congress was doing or had done. [Applause.] 

I beg gentlemen to carry that distinction in their minds that 
this is not an emergency bill but a bill for future prepared- 
ness, and it does that. This bill provides a standing army as 
large as can be recruited in this country under the volunteer 
system. It provides a larger number of men than I believe the 
recruiting officers think they can get. It provides an organiza- 
tion which in time of war can be increased to an army of 
216,000 men. 

It provides for training young men as officers; it provides 
for an officers’ reserve corps; it provides for a Regular Army 
reserve of enlisted men; it provides for an enlisted reserve 
corps of men from civil life; it provides for a nitrate plant to 
manufacture powder; it provides for the utilization and mobili- 
zation of industries in time of war; it provides for purchasing 
gauges, dies, tools, and fixtures for the purpose of equipping 
manufacturing plants to be used in time of war—all of these 
provisions were original House provisions and originated here. 
[Applause.] 

It provides for the development of the National Guard, the 
only volunteer force in this country which is in existence and 
with which we could work. It provides for their development, 
and since this law has passed the House it has developed the 
National Guard to the extent that at least 40,000 new men 
have applied for membership in the National Guard. [Ap- 
plause.] That carries out the assertion made that if the 
National Guard was put on a proper basis we would have at 
least the number provided for in this bill in a few years— 
425,000 men as a reserve. It is purely a preparedness measure. 
It meets the best thought of the two bodies and, in my judg- 
ment, merits the support of every man on this floor. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAY. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. What would be the probable annual ex- 
penditure for the National Guard under the provisions of this 
bill, and would it be effective all at once or does it come 
annually? 

Mr. HAT. It is effective all at once. Of course the annual 
expenditures depends upon the number of men in the National 
Guard. 

Mr. MADDEN. Assuming the full strength is provided. 

Mr. HAY. It would be about a hundred million dollars a year. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAY. Yes. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. If the 63 recruiting officers of the United 
States failed to get the volunteers, does the bill still provide for 
an increase of officers? 

Mr. HAY. It does not. The bill provides for five annual 
increments both of commissioned officers and enlisted men, so 
that, as I said, it is within the power of Congress to cut off the 
increments if they desire without in any way invading the right 
of any officer or any man. Therefore, the standing army being 
in the discretion of Congress, it is for them to say what number 


they will have when the war is over and when the hysteria passes 
away. 

Mr. Speaker, if there is any gentleman who has a question to 
ask, I would be giad to answer it. The subject has been so 
much debated that I do not think it is necessary for me to take 
up the time of the House. 

Mr. HELGESEN. What does the bill provide as to service 
with the colors? 

Mr. HAY. Three years with the colors and four years with 
the reserve. 

Mr. THOMPSON. How much would this bill inerease the 
expenditure for the Army? 

Mr. HAY. I will say that this bill, as far as the personnel is 
concerned, would increase the expense of the Army about 
$25,000,000. But the gentleman must remember that we are 
being asked to provide a large reserve of ordnance, guns, am- 
munition, machine guns, and everything of that sort, and there- 
fore the Army bill will be very largely increased by reason of 
making provision for the reserve supplies asked for. 

Mr. THOMPSON. How much? 

Mr. HAY. I can not say; but I think the Army bill will be 
about $150,000,000 this year. 

Mr. THOMPSON. One hundred and fifty million dollars in- 
crease? 

Mr. HAY. Oh, no; $50,000,000 increase. 

Mr. BARNHART. Does the bill carry a provision for voci- 
tional training? 

Mr. HAY. Yes. 

Mr. BARNHART. What is the provision as to profits? 

Mr. HAY. That is left to the discretion of the Secretary of 
War. 

Mr. MADDEN. How many men of all classes will it be pos- 
sible to employ or enlist under the terms of this bill—I do not 
mean the fighting line? 

Mr. HAY. The gentleman means outside of the reserve? 

Mr. MADDEN. Everything. 

Mr. HAY. Why, it is possible to enlist large numbers. It is 
impossible to tell how many, but any man who wants to go into 
the enlisted reserve corps provided for in this bill who is a 
chauffeur or mechanician of any kind, can do so, and any man 
who can qualify can go in the officers’ reserve corps. Of course, 
these corps do not cost anything except in time of war when 
their members will be called into active service. 

Mr. MADDEN. Assuming we had the maximum number of 
men provided for in this bill in the line, how many will there 
be in the whole service? 

Mr. HAY. One hundred and seventy-five thousand. 

Mr. MADDEN. How many men would that increase the Army 
including quartermasters and all other branches of the service? 

Mr. HAY. The gentleman means the Quartermaster Corps, 
Hospital Corps, untrained recruits; about 31,000. 

Mr. MADDEN. In addition to the 175,000. 

Mr. HAY. The gentleman understands they are noncom- 
butants. 

Mr. STAFFORD. 

Mr. HAY. I will. 

Mr. STAFFORD. When the Regular Army is up to its full 
fighting strength of 175,000 and the militia or National Guard 
is up to its full maximum strength and all the other forces as 
provided for in this bill are in service, what does the gentleman 
estimate will be the total national expense for maintenance 
yearly? 

Mr. HAY. Well, I have not figured that that would take place 
in the near future. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman can count on our having 
these annual increments of 12,000 men and additional officers 
will be required each year? 

Mr. HAY. I assume an army of 175,000 men would cost 
about $200,000,000 a year. 

Mr: STAFFORD. That, together with eee for the 
National Guard, would be an annual cost of 58300, 000,000. 

Mr. HAY. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In that particular I wish to inquire how 
much will the States be relieved of the burden of supporting 
the National Guard by the provisions as carried in this bill? 

Mr. HAY. That is up to the States. They can do as they 
please about it. We can not control the State appropriations 
and do not undertake to do it in this bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman knows, however, the Na- 
tional Government provides the camps and ali the munitions, 
matériel, and so forth? 

Mr. HAY. We do that now. The Government does that 
now under the present law. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Not to the extent of paying officers or 
men. 
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Mr. HAY. Not to the extent of pay; but we provide every- 
thing else but the pay now. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is only an annual expenditure of some- 
thing like $8,000,000, whereas this will provide an expenditure 
of $100,000,000, 

Mr. HAY. Oh, no. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Not for the same number of men, but with 
the force allowed it will be $100,000,000. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yielu? 

Mr. HAY. I yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. In going over the conference 
report I notice, page 5, under the head of the “Judge Advo- 
ente General's Department,” a proviso which contains a de- 
scription of a judge advocate general that is rather unusual. 
It provides that he shall have been a judge of the Supreme 
Court of the Philippine Islands for a period of 10 years. Is it 
the idea that there shall be a judge advocate general located in 
the Philippine Islands? 

Mr. HAY. No; but there is one located there. I will say 
to the gentleman, that provision was put in at my request, if 
that is what the gentleman desires to know. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I wanted to know if this was 
not an unusual designation? 

Mr. HAY. Not at all. A large number of the officers in the 
Judge Advocate General's office were civilians, and were ap- 
pointed from civil life, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, 
of the supreme court—— 

Mr. HAY. And also in the Volunteer Army. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I inquired to find out if it was 
the intention to locate one of those judge advocate generals 
specially in the islands? 

Mr. HAY. There is a judge advocate in the islands always. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAY, I will. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I understood the gentleman, in reply 
to a question from the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
GARDNER], to name the number of enlisted men who would be 
added by the bill. F assume that in giving that number the 
gentleman meant that was in addition to the 20,000 we provided 
for a short time ago. Am I correct in that? 

Mr. HAY. Yes, if we ever get them. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. If we ever get them. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Will the gentieman yicld? 

Mr. HAY. I will. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. I would like to have a little more informa- 
tion with reference to the National Guard and the Regular 
Army in time of peace. In other words, what benefits the Na- 
tional Guard get from this bill that they have not had hereto- 
fore? 
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Mr. HAY. They get pay. 
Mr. TRIBBLE. What pay do they get? 
Mr. HAY. Captain and officers above the rank of captain 


get $500 a year, and enlisted men get one-fourth of the pay of 
the Regular Army. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Does anybody who enlists in the 
National Guard at the present time get pay? 

Mr. HAY. They do not. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. You spoke something of the diffi- 
culty of recrniting the Army to its full strength. I would like to 
inquire whether or not now the Army is not being recruited to 
its full strength for volunteers, and what progress is being 
made—whether or not they are joining freely? . 

Mr. HAY. I will state to the gentleman that they are not 
joining freely. We passed that resolution in March, over two 
months ago, and they have succeeded in getting only 6,000 men, 
and that number will about take the place of the number going 
wut at the expiration of their term of enlistment. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. How many stations are recruiting? 

Mr. HAY. I understand there are 253, although I am not 
certain about the number. 

Mr. GUERNSEY. As I understand, the added expense of 
the bill is $100,000,000, on account of the National Guard? 

Mr. HAY. ‘The bill does not do that unless the National Guard 
is recruited up to 425,000 men. 

Mr. GUERNSEY, What is the estimated expense of the first 
year on account of the National Guard? 

Mr. HAY. About $27,000,000. 

Mr. GILLETT. Will the gentleman tell us, if the Army is 
recruited up to its full strength of 175,000, how large a mobile 
army it would leave? 

Mr. HAY. We would have 175,000 men. 

Mr. GILLETT. Does not the gentleman include the coast 
defenses? 

Mr. HAY. Yes. 
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Mr. GILLETT. How many would that take? 

Mr. HAY. That would take 30,000. 

Mr. GILLETT. Is that the only reduction? 

Mr. HAY. Yes; that is all. 

Mr. MEEKER. Has the gentleman received the report of 
the enlistments to the Regular Army from Boston of about five 
weeks? 

Mr. HAY. I heard that they got one recruit there. 
know whether that is true or not. [Laughter.] 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. LONGWORTH]. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I shall vote for this con- 
ference report [applause], but not, I confess, with undiluted 
enthusiasm. It is an improvement, though, over the bill as it 
passed the House in many respects, and while it falls far short 
of meeting the exigencies of the times as I see them, it is at 
least a considerable step in the right direction. 

There is one provision in this report, however, that I regard 
as possibly the most obnoxious and unjustified piece of legis- 
lation that has passed Congress in my experience. 1 mean the 
so-called Government nitrate plant. [Applause.] Unfortunately 
the parliamentary situation is such that we must vote the whole 
report up or we must vote it down. We must take the bitter 
with the sweet, if we are to get any of the sweet, and I am com- 
pelled, therefore, at the risk of the permanent impairment of my 
digestion, to stomach this nitrate proposition, but not without 
voicing, if a useless, at least an emphatic, protest. [Applause.] 

What is this so-called nitrate proposition? It is a scheme to 
spend $20,000,000 of the people’s money absolutely uselessly, so 
far as they are concerned, and the inherent vice of it all is that 
this money is being taken from them under false pretenses. In 
the name of national preparedness we are going to spend $20,- 
000,000, and this is but an entering wedge, for eventually it will 
cost millions more if carried out upon a scheme which has noth- 
ing whatever to do with national preparedness, upon a scheme 
which, when advocated on its real merits, has been repeatedly 
repudiated by Congress. 

Whether or not this scheme can be justified upon any other 
grounds—and in my judgment it can not be—my proposition 
now is that it is wholly unjustifiable on the ground of national 
preparedness and therefore has no proper place in this bill. The 
“ preparedness ” cloak is falsely used in this wise: It is argued 
that if this country were at war and we should have lost control 
of the sea and be deprived consequently of the use of Chile 
saltpeter, then we would have to obtain the nitrogen necessary 
for explosives from the air, and that this can only be done by 
the use of water power. 

Now, the assumption that water power is necessary for the 
fixation of nitrogen is false, and I challenge, as I have repeatedly 
challenged, contradiction of that statement. I have on a number 
of occasions during this session, in speeches and by insertion of 
documents in the Recoxp, shown on unimpeachable authority 
that there are a number of methods, some in use and some in 
process of development, in this and other countries for the fixa- 
tion of nitrogen which are better and cheaper than water power, 
I have pointed out, by way of illustration, that German interests 
which owned the control of the water-power company in Norway, 
where formerly nitrogen was produced by the use of the best 
and cheapest water power in the world, disposed of their con- 
trol in that company for the avowed reason that nitrogen could 
be better and more cheaply obtained at home where there is no 
water power. 

Tt is useless now to discuss these methods or deal in techni- 
ealities, but I want once more to submit this proposition to those 
who, on the plea of preparedness have forced the inclusion of 
this item in this bill. 

If it be necessary as a preparedness measure to spend $20,- 
000,000 to develop water power to make nitrogen, how is it that 
Germany, concededly the best prepared and most efficient mili- 
tary power in the world’s history who has found herself for a 
year and a half in the exact situation we are now seeking to 
guard against—how is it that Germany is daily turning out 
nitrogen and high explosives in unlimited quantities without 
the use of an ounce of water power? 

I shall not pause for an answer, because there is no answer. 
[Applause. ] 

There is one regrettable and distinctly unpleasant feature 
about this whole business. From the outset there has been a 
determined and continued effort on the part of somebody or 
other to keep the real facts from the public. A short time ago 
there was sent to the newspapers by the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion for release on the 6th of this month an interesting and 
elaborate treatise on the various methods of securing nitrogen 
by other than the use of water power. A few days before its 
publication, however, it was ordered withdrawn and killed. 
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This document is to be found on page 7606 of the Rxconp, in- 
cluded in the remarks of the gentleman from Wisconsin IMr. 
Lenrootr}]. There is only one possible explanation of this re- 
markable incident, and that is that some one interested and 
highly influential found the information published therein em- 
barrassing to the success of this water-power project. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. For a very brief question. 

Mr. MANN, Does the gentleman know that shortly after the 
vote taken in the House on the nitrate proposition the same 
thing was again furnished in practically the same form and 
published? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I was not aware of that, but I have no 
doubt that the gentleman is right. It was a question of the 
psychological moment in that case. 

I have heard it said that the administration insisted that 
this scheme should be included in the bill. If that be true, it 
was due, I am sure, either to ignorance of the facts or else to mis- 
representation of the facts by those directly interested. 

I do not assert that history is repeating itself. I merely men- 
tion in passing that it was said of a former President not many 
years ago by certain of his opponents that he too good-naturedly 
gave ear to “gentlemen who know exactly what they want.” 
This water-power nitrate scheme, I repeat, is not a prepared- 
ness measure and has no place in this bill. I will go even fur- 
ther. Without posing as a prophet or the son of a prophet, I 
venture this prediction, that not a pound of nitrogen will ever 
be made at this plant for the use of the Government in time of 
war. It is obsolete for war purposes before it is built. As a 
weapon of defense in time of peril to the Nation it will be 
about as useful as one of the old monitors that are to-day used 
as targets for our own guns. [Applause.] 

The American people will not benefit by this scheme. Not 
a soul will benefit except a few highly efficient captains of 
industry, who “ know exactly what they want” and who at this 
moment are doubtless laughing in their sleeves at the ease with 
which they have pulled the wool over the eyes of a docile Con- 


gress. 

This incident is not closed, gentlemen. It will rise to plague 
in the not far-distant future. The people are going to demand 
an accounting for this and other reckless drafts upon their 
Treasury. Be well assured that the “pork barrel” will not 
smell sweeter because of the admixture of its contents with 
fertilizer. [Applause.] 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Vermont [Mr. GREENE]. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Speaker, I take this occasion 
simply to put myself on record again in favor of the general 
policy, and, so far as I may subscribe thereto, to the details 
embodied in the conference report now before the House for its 
consideration. As a member of the House Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, and as one who for one reason or another for a 
number of years has endeavored to give some study to the 
general proposition of national defense and the Military Estab- 
lishment of the country, I have made up my mind that not- 
withstanding some of the ideals of a better systematized and 
more extensive preparation for national defense that I had en- 
tertained, this is the best thing I can hope to have an oppor- 
tunity to vote for under the circumstances. 

I am a Vermont Yankee, and it is said to be somewhat char- 
acteristic of our people that we know something about how to 
make a trade. The underlying philosophy of that characteristic 
is to walk away with all you can honestly get. But I ask 
you to notice that, as a part of the definition, we are to “ walk 
away,” and when we have got all we can get it is time to walk 
away. I believe we have got all we can get in the present 
temper of the Congress and with the present organization of this 
House, and this is the psychological moment, to use a hack- 
neyed phrase, for us to take what we can get and walk away. 
{Applause.] 

I believe that the present Military Establishment is, and has 
long been, altogether inadequate for the purpose for which it 
should be designed, and I believe that the coming years will 
demonstrate even more emphatically than the years of the past 
have done that we shall need a first-class scheme of national 
defense if we are to hope to maintain our place among the 
nations or at least to preserve our own self-respect. 

It does not make any difference about the dreams of the mil- 
lennium. It does not make any difference about the dreams of 
the pacifists, or of all those who expect that at some time or 
other in the near future nations are going to beat their swords 
into plowshares and their spears into pruning hooks. In the 
language of a former Democratic President, “It is a condition, 
and not a theory, that confronts us”; and if we want any 
demonstration of that at all, we have to cast our eyes no far- 


ther than the Rio Grande at this very moment. We are not 
prepared to maintain our self-respect before the nations of the 
world, under present conditions, with our present Military 
Establishment. 

But I am not one who joins in the idea that all thess prepara- 
tions for national defense should be made in the excitement of 
immediate and temporary hysteria. I do not believe, myself, 
there is anywhere near the probability that we shall be engaged 
in the present war in Europe or that its immediate consequences 
will be brought home to our doors at once. That might at one 
time not long ago have appeared likely; but I do believe that 
the greatest danger of war will threaten this country of ours 
when the European conflict is over, perhaps some years after it 
is over, when the great nations now fighting each other will be 
struggling to regain their share of the world’s trade and the 
world’s money to recoup the tremendous losses they are now 
undergoing. ‘Then will come the inevitable jealousies and 
frictions that experience shows under one pretext or another 
all too often lead to war. And the United States, the one great 
Nation on the globe that actually made a vast money profit 
while its neighbors were well-nigh bankrupting themselves in 
war, In its enviable prosperity and riches will be the most con- 
spicuous target of the competition of the great industrial powers 
of the world. I believe this p law, while not all that I 
desire, is a long step toward the Military Establishment I hope 
some day to see provided, and I am convinced that it is all that 
we can possibly expect to get in the way of a greater and better 
Military Establishment at this time. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Vermont 
has expired. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Vermont asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. MCKENZIE]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mc- 
KENZIE] is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, I yield fiye minutes to the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. McKENZIP. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
I do not know that I shall require 10 minutes to say what I 
desire to say. In the first place, I simply wish to say that I am 
going to support this conference report, not that it suits me en- 
tirely, because if I had had my way about it I would have left 
out a few brigadiers and the fertilizer plant and made it a de- 
fense bill pure and simple. 

But, gentlemen of the House, all matters of this kind are more 
or less of a compromise, and they ought to be. If we were to 
be guided by the extreme pacifists in this country, our Nation 
would be as defenseless as China; and, on the other hand, if we 
were to be guided by the extreme radical militarists of our 
country they would saddle onto us a military despotism that 
would make the militarism of Russia and Germany look like the 
girls’ camp out at Chevy Chase, [Laughter and applause.] But 
on a great question like this men should be reasonable. They 
should endeavor to give to the people that character of legisla- 
tion that is practical and that can be worked out under existing 
law and under existing circumstances. This bill takes care of 
the Regular Army in an organization formulated, as I am told, 
by experts from the Army. It takes care of the National Guard, 
and combines these two elements of national defense. 

The National Guard is now on trial. It remains to be seen 
whether or not it will give to our country that element of de- 
fense which we expect of it. If it does not, then it must step 
out, and we will have to take up some other plan for training 
the boys of our country. 

I believe that this bill will demonstrate a number of things. 
It will demonstrate, as I have said, whether or not we can de- 
pend upon the National Guard for our reserye. It will deter- 
mine another question, and that is whether or not the American 
boy will enter the Regular Army for $15 a month, and if so, it 
will be an easy matter to extend the Regular Army if the people 
of this country desire so to do. 

Personally I am opposed to a large standing army in time of 
peace. But that is my individual opinion. If the people of the 


country want it and the boys will enlist in the Regular Army, 
all well and good. But if they will not, it will be demonstrated 
that in order to have a Regular Army we must have conscrip- 
tion, and I am not one of those who believe that the Ameri- 
can people are yet ready to have their boys taken in time of 
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peace and put into the Regular Army to serve for three years. 
Applause. 

Ex- President Roosevelt said, if war should come, he and his 
four sons and his two sons-in-law, or at least one of them, 
would enlist and rally to the colors. [Applause.] I have no 
doubt about it, and especially I have no doubt about his dis- 
tinguished son-in-law, who is an honored Member of this body, 
going to the colors. [Applause.} Why, of course, they would. 
I do not doubt the ex-President’s word. If ever a foreign power 
attempted to lay hands on that grand old flag the boys would 
come from all over this country, as Mr. Bryan says, “a million 
men springing to arms overnight.” IApplause.] Tes; they 
would come as they did in the years gone by, when they came 
singing that old song. We are coming, Father Abraham, 
100,000 strong.” 

But, gentlemen of this House, that is not preparedness. I be- 
lieve in that character of preparedness that will have something 
for these boys to take into their hands when they spring te the 
defense of the flag, and that they will know how to take eare of 
themselves. 

And, after all, I want to say once more that, in my judg- 
ment, the Regular Army should not be our main thought as a 
means of national defense. Let us protect our harbors, let us 
protect our coast line, let us build up our Navy, so that if war 
ever comes it will do the fighting and prevent the enemy landing 
on our shores. And the time is coming and is not far distant 
when we will be called on to vote on the matter of a great 
navy. 

Mr. FERRIS. Will the gentleman from Illinois yield for a 
question? 

Mr. McKENZIB. If I have the time. 

Mr. FERRIS. I notice that on the call for 4,000 of the 
National Guard in the State of Texas only 55 failed to respond. 
I wonder if that is not typical of the way in which the men of 
our country will respond when they are needed? 

Mr. McKENZIE. That is the history of our National Guard 
through all the history of our country, and I am proud of it. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. KAHN. Will the gentleman yield for another question? 

ae McKENZIE. If I have the time. How much time have I? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has three minutes? 

Mr. KAHN. Did the gentleman also read in this morning’s 
paper that the National Guard of Arizona and New Mexico are 
so badly equipped that they have not been able to mobilize yet? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Yes; and I think there is probably some- 
thing in that, and I will vote to give them the necessary equip- 
ment. I think that is the thing we want to look out for—to equip 
and take care of the boys when they are called into the service 
of the Government. 

Now, gentlemen of the House, I want to say just one word 
more. It has been said of me and of some others in this fight 
which we have made in this House, and it has been said in the 
editorial columns of one of the great newspapers of the world, 
that we were in favor of leaving this Nation defenseless, and 
that we were impelled in that by a desire for “ pork” or because 
of sheer cowardice. I want to say to you, gentlemen of this 
House, that I believe every man here has endeavored to do his 
patriotic duty. But when a great conflict like this is on, when 
the waves of passion and emotion are driving men from their 
steady, stable courses, I think it is the time when a man can 
show his greatest courage by standing up for what he believes 
to be right and for the best interests of his country as he sees 
it and refusing to be driven as a coward from his position be- 
ceuse some one criticizes him. [Applause.] I have done in 
this matter what I believed to be for the interest of my country 
and my flag, and I have no apology to make to any editorial 
writer or to the people of the country. [Applause} I have 
done my duty, as I think every man here has done his duty as 
he saw it, and I thank God that we have reached a reasonable, 
sane compromise, which means reasonable preparedness for our 
country in time of peace. [Applause.] 

I yield back any time that I have remaining. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman yields back one-half minute 
to the gentleman from California [Mr. Kaun] and one-half 
minute to the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Hay]. 

Mr. KAHN. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from Massa- 
ehusetts [Mr. GARDNER}. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
GARDNER} is recognized for 10 minutes. [Applause.} 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. LonewortH) is wrong in supposing that voting down this 
conference report defeats the bill. If you vote down this con- 
ference report you open up the whole question, so that you can 
strike out the provision for that nitrate plant if you want to, 
if you have the votes to do it, and you can put some real 


things into the bill. The bill as it now stands will be voted for 
by practically every pacifist in this House and will be praised 
by every little Army man in the country. Now, what does the 
bill do? The chairman of the committee (Mr. Hay) has told 
us that the most it does by way of increasing the enlisted line 
of the Army is to add some 12,000 men between the present 
time and the 1st of July, 1917, over a year from now. On the 
Ist of July, 1917, almost three years after the European war 
started, we shall have 12,000 more men in the Regular Army, 
and that is all we will have. That is true, is it not? 

Mr. HAY. Plus 20,000. 

Mr. GARDNER. Plus whatever we have been able to get 
under the recent joint resolution. 

Mr. HAY. That is the point, you know. Why did you not 
propose something like compulsory military service, if you 
believe in it? 

Mr. GARDNER. I am in favor of compulsory military train- 
ing for every man in the United States. 

Mr. HAY. Why did not you offer that amendment to the 
bill? [Applause on the Democratic Side.] 

Mr. GARDNER. Does the gentleman think I failed to offer 
that amendment because F was afraid of stating my position? 

Mr. HAY. Not at all. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman is quite mis- 
taken as to the size of the Regular Army which is at present 
authorized by law. I have just telephoned down to The Adju- 
tant General’s department, and I find that the full authorized 
enlisted strength of the Army is very much nearer what I said 
than what the gentleman said. I shall have complete figures in a 
few minutes. Here are the facts with regard to the number of 
enlisted men of the line now authorized by law for the Army: 
Up to a few days ago the complete strength authorized for the 
United States Army was 100,000 enlisted men of the line. Since 
then we passed a joint resolution permitting recruitment of the 
Army up to war strength, which I figure to be about 109,000 
men. Now, this pending bill proposes to give us 175,000 en- 
listed men of the line. If proposes to pay men for serving in 
the State militia. It provides for camps of the Plattsburg 
type, and that is all it does. 

The Senate provided 250,000 enlisted men of the line. The 
House rejected that proposition. We were told that we can 
not enlist so many men. Of course, as matters stand at pres- 
ent you can not get men enough to enlist. It is a surprise to 
me that we get so many men as we do to give away their serv- 
ices to Uncle Sam in time of peace for 50 cents a day. That is 
the wage of the Regular Army man—50 cents a day. Of course, 
we can not get enough enlistments. If we want men we must 
go out in the labor market and get them. That is the only 
way we shall ever get them in time of peace. 

Mr. QUIN. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. GARDNER. Yes. 

Mr. QUIN. How much would the gentleman pa: 

Mr. GARDNER. I offered an amendment which. the gentle- 
man voted against 

Mr. QUIN. And I will vote against everything you favor 
increasing this Army bill, I will tell you that. 

The SPEAKER. When a gentleman asks the Member who 
has the floor a question he ought to give him a chance to 
answer. 

Mr. QUIN. I want to know how much you will pay them. 

Mr. GARDNER. When the bill was up I offered an amend- 
ment providing $20 a month for the lowest-rank enlisted men, 
and increasing all the rest along the line. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, these 65,000 men—and it is only 65,000 
new men which are authorized—lI will tell you what they can 
do. They can man a trench which extends one-sixth of the 
distance around the city of New York, and that is all they can 
do, the whole 65,000 men, if you ever get them, and you do not 
undertake to get them for five years. You do not propose to 
get them except one-fifth each year, so that it will be five years 
before you get them. But you are not going to get them at 
the present wage. You are not going to get 250,000 men who 
are willing to go out and obey your officers and sleep in cactus 
bushes along the border unless you pay them as much as a 16- 
year-old girl can get in a sweated industry. 

Mr. SABATH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARDNER. Yes. 

Mr. SABATH. Does the gentleman believe that by increas- 
ing the pay 15 cents a day, from 50 cents to 65 cents per day, 
that that will secure a larger enlistment? 

Mr. GARDNER. Yes; that is the evidence of the officers who 
testified before the Committee on Military Affairs. I do be- 
lieve it, because when we raised the pay $2 a month enlistments 
shot right up. 
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Mr. SABATH. Is the gentleman willing to pay them 65 
cents a day? 

Mr. GARDNER. I am willing to pay the men any amount to 
get men in the labor market, if it is a dollar a day and everything 
found. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARDNER. Yes. ; 

` Mr. ANTHONY. Is it fair to say that these men get 50 cents 
n day when they really get an equivalent of $40 or $50 a month? 

Mr. GARDNER. Yes; that is a faet; they get the 50 cents a 
day and keep, which some people claim is equivalent to $40 or 
$50 a month. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the two great jokes of the century have 
been perpetrated within the last 12 months. One was when 
Bryan resigned from the Cabinet because Wilson was too much 
of a Hotspur. The second joke was when we sent the whole 
Army of the United States to catch one murderer and a parcel 
of ragamuffins. [Laughter and applause.) 

The fact of the matter is that no one has given a single good 
reason why we should not haye an Army of 250,000 men, except 
that some people want our militiamen on the first line of de- 
fense. I do not want them in the first line. I have been in 
the militia; I have seen them break down in marches in the hot 
sun in the Spanish War; I have seen them go all to pieces. 
I have seen their health break down; they are not trained, 
not hardened, not to be depended upon for the first line; in spite 
of anything you pay them they are not going to be dependable 
for the first line. Civilians can not give the time to military 
matters requisite to fit them for service in the first line at the 
outbreak of war. 

Everybody agrees that in case of a war with a strong power 
we are going to need 500,000 thoroughly trained men to stop 
the first rush while the Volunteers are being trained for serv- 
ice. Of course this is based on the assumption that our Navy 
has lost control of the seas. That figure is agreed on by pretty 
much everybody, only the authorities disagree as to how we 
should raise those 500,000 men. The War College says that 
we ought to have a Regular Army of 250,000 and a regular 
reserve—that is, a reserve of men who have been Regulars—so 
that when the war breaks out we shall have available half a 
million fully trained men who have not grown too old or too 
fat or too proud to fight. This is the principle the War Col- 
lege lays down: A first line of 500,000 men, exclusively Regulars 
and former Regulars. 

The proposition laid down both by the Chamberlain and 
by the Hay bills is a first line of 500,000 men partly Regulars 
and the rest militia men. 

My friends, I say to you that that is unsafe. 

Do not make a farce of the whole question of preparedness. 
Tt is as though we had not learned anything from the war in 
Europe. You had much better leave the whole matter alone 
than make a pretense of preparedness. [Applause.] 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I shall vote against the confer- 
ence report. [Applause.] As a primary proposition I voted for 
the bill when it passed the House, because that was the only 
way we could have the bill make any progress or send it to the 
Senate for consideration there. But if we should defeat the 
conference report now, the gentleman from Virginia, who is 
opposed to the increase that I want, would lose control of the 
bill. We would send the bill back with new conferees who 
might agree on proper provisions for the increase of the Army 
as an emergency proposition. 

I like the gentleman from Virginia; he is a fighter. If we 
could pick an army out anywhere in the world composed of 
such fighters as Mr. Hay, that army could lick any other army 
that could be made up. [Laughter and applause.] But he is 
frank with the House; he does not endeavor to deceive the 
House. He says that this is purely a peace proposition; that 
it is not an emergency proposition. He says there is no emer- 
gency which this bill is designed to take care of. He frankly 
states that to the House. 

I think there is an emergency in the world, The emergency 
exists now. It is an emergency which we ought to look forward 
to and prepare against. The emergency is now. We are not 
engaged in war now, we do not expect to be engaged in war, but 
we may be. It is our duty to prepare now for the emergency 
which now exists, and it is not preparing by saying that we will 
add 12,000 men to the Army inside of the next 18 months. 

The President of the United States could have his way if he 
would say so. He could tell the Democrats in this House what 
to do and they would do it. The President of the United 
States traveled around the country and said, “The rks are 
flying everywhere. They may set our house on fire. We should 


be prepared against that contingency.” And lo and behold, he 
now is indorsing a bill which, with the sparks flying all around, 
with the danger of our house being set on fire, would not do as 
much as a pail of water a mile away. Twelve thousand more 
men in 13 months! We can afford to spend the money prepar- 
ing against the possibility, knowing that the danger now exists, 
We will be thankful, if we should prepare now, that we escape 
with so little loss of money, but if we fail to make preparation 
now for an emergency that now exists and war should come, 
history will never tire of telling of the faithlessness of those 
who supported this proposition. [Applause.] 

Mr. KAHN, Will the gentleman from Virginia use some of 
his time? 

Mr. HAY. Yes. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. CALDWELL]. [Applause.] 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Speaker, I am a new member of the 
Committee on Military Affairs, a big Army man, and I am in 
favor of this bill because it provides what in my opinion is a 
big Army, the biggest Army that the United States can hope to 
get at this time without absolute universal service throughout 
the country. It provides for a Regular Army as large as can 
be procured under our system of pay, according to the testimony 
of Adjt. Gen. McCain, whom I regard as the best posted man in 
America on this subject. He said that a slight increase of pay 
would not, in his opinion, based upon his experience, materially 
increase enlistment, so therefore uo increase was provided by 
the Committee on Military Affairs in its proposed bill. Now, 
on the question of the organization of the citizen soldiery of this 
country, I desire to call the attention of this House to the provi- 
sion of the bill known as section 62. Under that bill the mini- 
mum is all that is prescribed. There is no maximum fixed for 
the citizen soldiery of America and there should not be a maxi- 
mum, because every citizen of America is ready to be a soldier 
whenever he is needed. 

Mr. DAVIS of Texas. Amen! 

Mr. CALDWELL. I would remind the gentleman from Texas 
that we are in the Halls of Congress, not in a church. 

Now, under this bill there can be no soldiery except that 
which is prescribed by the bill and authorized in accordance 
with the plan laid down. In the State of New York, the State 
of Massachusetts, the State of Connecticut, the State of New 
Jersey, and the State of Pennsylvania, which have already 
shown that they are prepared to vote universal service, or uni- 
versal training, as the gentleman from Massachusetts would 


say—if they pass such statutes as that, every man of the 


organization becomes a part of the National Guard, and im- 
mediately after enacting such statute we will have under arms 
in the United States more than 3,000,000 men ready, able, 
and willing to go to the defense of this country. What more do 
you want? As to the men in the Middle West or central parts 
of the United States who are against preparedness, I say to you 
that this bill is good because your people can stay at home if 
you want them to and our people who desire to train for the 
defense of their country can organize under this bill and learn 
how to defend the country when called. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, I want to say that in my opinion 
you who oppose this bill, now that it has come here from the 
conferees, formed and framed as it is, and with the compromises 
made, remind me very much of the young, overgrown boy who 
attempts to cover up his chin and exposes his feet. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAY, Will the gentleman from California use some of 
his time? 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. ANTHONY]. [Applause.] 

Mr, ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
I believe that every Member of this House, if he should perform 
the duty that he owes to himself and the country, should cast his 
vote for this bill to-day. [Applause.] 

The bill carries more than any of the gentlemen who have yet 
spoken against it realize. It carries a great deal more of pre- 
paredness than the country to-day realizes. While it is true that 
the bill provides that the increases made in the Regular Army 
shall be in five annual increments, yet the authority is conferred 
by this bill upon the President of the United States that upon 
the outbreak of war, or even with the imminence of war, when- 
eyer he believes it necessary, he can instantly set the machinery 
in motion and increase the Regular Army to the maximum of 
practically 300,000 men. That is what this bill does; and yet 
they speak of it as a “little Army ” bill. In addition to that, the 
National Guard is to be increased 50 per cent of the 427,000 au- 
thorized the first year, over 200,000 men, and the President is 
also empowered to at once increase the guard to its maximum of 
427,000 men, if he deems it necessary. In addition to that, 
means have been provided, and ample funds will be given in the 
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appropriation bill, by which every powder factory, every muni- 
tion plant, every arsenal for the manufacture of guns, large and 
small, will be kept going day and night if necessary to put this 
country in a proper condition of preparedness. All that is 
needed, gentlemen, is for the press of this country—the big city 
papers are the greatest sinners in this respect—to tell the truth 
about the legislation that the Committee on Military Affairs of 
the House and Senate and the action which the House and 
Senate will have placed on the statute books to-day, that proper 
provision has been made in these matters, and the country will 
be satisfied with this bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I will. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I understood from the gentleman's 
remark that the President now has authority to increase the 
present Army up to 300,000 men? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Up to practically 300,000 men, in this bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Could he on the day after this bill 
passes this House make an order that would be followed by that 
increase in the number? 

Mr. ANTHONY. If he still believed that “sparks are flying 
and that our house is liable to burn” he can to-morrow in- 
stantly set in motion the machinery to give us a Regular Army 
of 300,000 men. [Applause.] 

And if such conditions prevail, gentlemen, there will be no 
trouble in increasing even the Regular Army to that amount. 
Now, I can cheerfully support this bill, because it happens that 
the increase of organizations, of men, and of officers which have 
been made, practically coincide with the ideas that I originally 
advanced in the committee and on the floor of this House. I 
believe the conferees have done their work well. They have 
given the country what it needs in the way of a Regular Army. 
They have given the War Department all it can well digest in 
the next few years, and if it succeeds in getting the number of 
officers, even, that we have provided for, in the next year, it 
will be mighty lucky. 

Mr. SABATH. I know the gentleman is posted as well as 
any Member of this House, and therefore I am going to take the 
liberty of asking the question whether any provisions have been 
made in this bill as to the increase of our munitions and arms? 

Mr. ANTHONY. There have been no direct provisions made 
in this bill, but the proper appropriations will be made in 
the bills which will follow, and adequate provision, in my 
opinion. 

Mr. TILSON. There are provisions in this bill. In fact, 
there is one which I had the honor of proposing to this House, 
and which went through, authorizing an appropriation for maté- 
riel. Is that right? 

Mr. ANTHONY. That is true. 

Mr. GUERNSEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. GUERNSEY. Did the gentleman consider the proposi- 
tion of establishing a Government munitions plant in the inte- 
rior of the country? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Let me say that provision is going to be 
made so that every plant now possessed by the Government will 
be run to its full capacity, perhaps, for years to come. 

Mr. GUERNSEY. Is there any provision for a new plant? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Perhaps other committees which have juris- 
diction intend such action. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. What provision has been made for 
new factories? 

Mr. ANTHONY. As the gentleman from Connecticut has 
snid, a reserve supply of machinery, tools, jigs, and dies for 
manufacturing arms will probably be provided by the War De- 
partment under the provisions of this bill. 

In closing, let me say to the House that I do not believe the 
emergency which has been spoken of by the gentleman from IIIi- 
nois [Mr. Mann] exists to-day; but if it should exist, I believe, 
with the great number of men that we could instantly bring to 
arms and train before our Navy was wiped off the map, we 
would have adequate time to raise the army of reserves and 
volunteers needed for any such emergency, with the Regular 
Army of 200,000 peace strength and a federalized National 
Guard of 427,000 peace strength, which this bill creates, to 
compose our first line of defense, will be adequate, in my opinion, 
for such purpose. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL]. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, 4 major generals, 19 briga- 
diers, a large and juicy assortment of dental and commissary 
colonels, and $20,000,000 of nitrate “pork” are some of the 
outstanding and interesting features of this conference report ; 
and, judging by the energy and enthusiasm with which certgin 
newspapers and certain people elsewhere than in this body have 


Will the gentleman yield? 


advocated and insisted upon these things, you might imagine 
that these are what they really have in mind when with unction 
they talk about patriotism and preparedness. 

And yet I shall vote for the conference report, because if it 
is defeated the nitrate “pork” will not go out; the brigadiers 
and major generals and the dental colonels will not be elimi- 
nated ; but the general establishment will, I fear, be considerably 
increased. 

Mr. KAHN. ‘The gentleman does not want to deceive the 
House, There are no dental colonels provided. 

Mr. MONDELL. It is possible the dental colonels are only 
majors. 

The bill provides for a peace maximum of 175,000 troops of 
the line, to be secured in five annual increments, as large a 
Regular Establishment as we can secure under voluntary enlist- - 
inent in time of peace, and it is a peace bill. If I believed that 
the sparks were really dangerously flying and that there was 
immediate danger to the country, I should not advocate fur- 
ther increases of the Regular Establishment, but the calling to 
the colors at once of half a million of volunteers [applause], 
because those are the forces on which we must depend in time 
of real war. Within the week we have seen the pictures down 
here at the Belasco Theater showing what the people of England 
have done since war was declared, and by voluntary enlistment, 
in arming and equipping 4,000,000 effective troops. That is the 
best lesson the world has had in a good long time of what a free 
people can do after the sparks have settled and ignited, and 
without conscription. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. I should like to, but have not time. I 
have only five minutes. This bill will increase under the ex- 
pected increments the cost of the Military Establishment, as I 
figure, about $40,000,000 to $50,000,000 a year for five years, 
and would eventually increase the total cost of the Regular 
Army and the militia from $200,000,000 to $250,000,000 above 
the present cost. 

But the best provision in the bill is section 24, under which, 
after the present excitement has subsided and the people are 
in a normal and reasonable frame of mind, we can cut off un- 
necessary increments of units of the establishment and keep 
the Regular Establishment, both as to men and officers, to a 
size needed and men for garrisons at home and abroad in time 
of peace and as a nucleus in time of war. [Applause.] While 
the establishment provided for, if fully organized, is, in my 
opinion, rather more than we need in time of peace—certainly 
more in officers—it is large enough, and provision is so made 
that in time of necessity, if sparks shall threaten or bring the 
fires of war, the President can, without any further authority, 
provide in this first line of defense for upward of 800,000 men. 
Behind that force stands the militia, largely benefited by this 
bill, and finally the stalwart citizenry of this country, the boys 
that, if they can not be made soldiers overnight, can be made 
splendid and effective defenders of their country in a compara- 
tively few days. It is that citizenship, fine, patriotic, sturdy, 
that any power contemplating an attack would consider more 
than any military forces we are likely to organize, for all the 
world knows that temporary or local advantage by a possible 
enemy would simply serve to augment the tremendous forces 
that would be hurled at the invader. [Applause.] 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, I yield the half minute which the 
gentleman from Massachusetts yielded back to me to that 
gentleman. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Speaker, I accept that half minute 
for the purpose of inserting in the Recorp the true strength 
of the line of the Army as authorized in the joint resolution the 
other day. I said, during the remarks of the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Hay], that it was 109,000. It happens to be 
109,027. The full enlisted war strength of the Army as pre- 
scribed by law is 103,294; Philippine Scouts, 5,733. ‘Therefore 
on the passage of that joint resolution it became possible to 
recruit the Army up to 109,027, according to information just 
obtained from The Adjutant General's office. 

Mr. HAY. Well, I will say to the gentleman, it does not 
make any difference to me who said it. I know that when the 
organizations that now exist are recruited up to their full 
strength it is 119,000 men and a few hundred, The Adjutant 
General to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. FERRIS]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr, FER- 
nis] is recognized for three minutes. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, I am not in favor of a big Army 
in time of peace, and I do not believe that this bill will get a big 
Army in time of peace. That is the reason why I intend to 
vote for it. 
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I am not in favor of compulsory service, now or next year, 
although the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER] 
and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann], with their pug- 
nacious dispositions, may desire and emphatically demand it. 
This biil carries no compulsory service, and if it did I would 
not vote for it. I am in favor of the Government munition plant 
carried in this bill, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LonaworrH] 
to the contrary notwithstanding, and the people of this country 
are in favor of it. It is a step forward toward legislating profit 
out of war and war matériel. They may roll that around 
under their tongue and say there is a comeback upon it, but I 
am willing to stand on any comeback there may be about it. It 
is what the people desire, and I congratulate the committee for 
putting it in, 

The results of the response to the call to service in the State 
of Texas ought to be very gratifying to the Texas delegation 
and ought to and will make every Texan very proud. Out of 
4,000 militiamen in the State of Texas, if the morning Post tells 
the truth, only 55 failed to respond. Some of them were rejected. 

Mr. GARDNER rose. 

Mr. FERRIS. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GARD- 
NER] need not rise. I know what he has in mind. He is going 
to read the article down below, showing how the Arizona and 
New Mexico militiamen did not so readily respond and say 
that 3,000 have not yet responded, for the purpose of overturning 
my statement. But the fact is that only 55 of those accepted for 
service failed to respond. True, some were rejected. I repeat 
that I am proud of Texas and of Texans, and every Texan ought 
to rise in his place to-day with considerable pride. I am wonder- 
ing whether the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER] 
can rise in his place with the same amount of enthusiasm for that 
one man who has enlisted up in his State. [Laughter.] 

Something has been said regarding the chairman of the com- 
mittee, Mr. Hay, as a fighter. I never before was so proud of 
a fighter as I am proud of him. I wish he could have won all 
of his fights in conference. His view is the correct one. [Ap- 
plause.] He has earned and he enjoys the respect and the 
affection of this House, and he has exacted common decency and 
common respect and common fairness and common courtesy out 
of the other end of the Capitol—something that does not happen 
every day. [Applause on the Democratic side.] If the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. Hay] had won all his fights, we would 
have had a better bill, because it would have been a smaller 
bill than it is. 

This bill does not please the extremists. They will applaud 
It neither here nor elsewhere. The gentleman from Illinois 
IMr. Mann] and the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GARD- 
NER], on the one hand, will say it is a driveling effort at pre- 
paredness. On the other hand, I presume the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Lonpon] will say it is the most preposterous 
and outrageous and enormous preparedness program ever heard 
of in the history of the world. It will not please either one of 
those extremes. It will not please Henry Ford, on the one 
hand; neither will it please Theodore, on the other. [Laughter.] 

But I am in hopes, Mr. Speaker, that it will please the great 
body of the American people, 100,000,000 in number, and I hope 
and believe it will please the Democratic Party, which in this 
time of excitement and fervor takes the common-sense view, 
which it ought to do, and adopts a reasonable program, as it 
has done in this case. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Oklahoma 
has expired. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, how much time have I remaining? 

The SPEAKER. Eighteen minutes. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield me five 
minutes? 

Mr, HAY. I yield the gentleman five minutes, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is recognized for 23 minutes. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, as one of the managers on the 
part of the House on the military preparedness bill, I shall 
support the conference report. 

It does not wholly express my personal views. I think we 
should have a larger Army in time of peace than the bill pro- 
vides for. I think 220,000 men should have been the minimum 
figure that we should have had for the line of the Army in times 
of peace. As I have frequently stated on the floor of the House, 
that would not necessarily mean that we must enlist them im- 
mediately; but, having the authorization for them, we could 
gradually build up the Army as necessities arise to that full 
minimum strength. There should be such an authorization. 
As you all know, I strongly urged an authorization, first, for 
220,000 and later for 250,000 men for the line of the Army as a 
minimum peace strength. 

But when these matters came up on the floor of the House 
recently, and the House expressed its judgment through the 


recorded yea-and-nay votes that were given on the various 
questions that were submitted at that time, I felt that it became 
my duty as a manager on the part of the House to follow the 
instructions of the House, and I believe that this conference re- 
port does meet the views of the majority of the House, as ex- 
pressed here a number of times on record votes. 

This bill provides 175,000 men as an enlisted force in the line 
of the Army in time of peace. As a matter of fact, if all of the 
organizations which are included in the bill are enlisted to their 
full peace strength, and the auxiliaries provided for in the bill 
are also enlisted to their peace strength, it will give us an Army 
of a trifle over 210,000 men. If the organizations provided in 
the bill are enlisted to their full war or statutory strength, they 
will provide 232,495 enlisted men, exclusive of the auxiliaries. 
By auxiliaries I mean the enlisted men of the Quartermaster’s 
Corps, the Hospital Corps, and the Signal Corps. Adding the 
full strength of these corps to the men in the line of the Army, 
there would be a total enlisted strength of 282,461 men; these, 
plus 12,000 Philippine Scouts, will give us a total under this 
bill of 294,461 men—the largest Regular Army force that this 
Government ever has had occasion or opportunity to put in the 
field in case of national danger. 


Mr. QUIN. The National Guard added to that will make 
how much? 
Mr. KAHN. I disagree with my colleague on the committee 


[Mr. Quin] that the National Guard can be enlisted to the ex- 
tent of 425,000 men. The provisions of this bill create a Na- 
tional Guard of such a minimum strength; not of a maximum 
strength, mark you, but a minimum strength of 425,000 men. 
As I have repeatedly pointed out on this floor we will never 
get them. If we get 200,000 or 250,000 men in the National 
Guard we will be doing all that the country can hope for under 
this legislation. 

I believe, however, that many of the provisions regarding the 
National Guard embodied in this bill are splendid provisions. 
I believe that we will federalize them to an extent that those 
who have been criticizing the bill do not realize. 

During the discussion on this conference report this after- 
noon reference has been made to the mobilization of the militia 
of the States of Arizona, New Mexico, and Texas. The experi- 
ence of the War Department since the order calling out the 
militia of those three States has been anything but encouraging. 
The following extract from the Washington Times of this date 
is, in fact, exceedingly discouraging. The article says: 


Minit1a Has FAILED, is Fenston’s REPORT. 


The National Guard has failed utterly to meet the emergency for 
which it was called to the Mexican border, according to official reports 
to the War Department from Gen. Funston. 

Although ordered to the border May 9—11 days ago—not a single 
militla organization is ready for duty, Gen. Funston reports. 

Gen. Funston toiegra paot be has been compelled to withdraw the 
Sixth Cavalry from n. Pershing’s column to do work of border patrol, 
for which the National Guard was called out. 

Some of the factors causing the delay in mobilizing the militia, as 
outlined in Gen. Funston’s report, are as follows: 


CAUSES FOR DELAY, 


_Shortage of men in skeleton organizations reporting for border 278 
Where the paper strength called for 4,000 men in the three State 
militias there will be less than 3,000 available for duty. 

Shortage of equipment for men reporting with militia. Although 
the War Department furnished Texas, Arizona, and New Mexico with 
full equipment for 65 men to a company, much of this equipment was 

sing when the men reported. 

Failure of the militiamen to pass the physical examination required 
before they could be taken into the service of the United States. It 
was necessary to relax the severity of the regulations to avoid rejection 
of a large percentage of militiamen. 

Refusal of militiamen to take the oath of allegiance in the Regular 
Establishment when told they would be required to serve if needed 
for the full period of their enlistment. 

Conflict between the Federal Government and States because the 
uniforms and equipment, although furnished by the War Department, 
are the property of the States and compensation must be fixed for 
them before their transfer is effected. 

The 9 of filling up the gaps in military units, already skele- 
tonized., to make up for guardsmen rejected as p ysically unfit or who 
refuse to take the oath. 

MAY BR READY NEXT WEEK. 


Gen. Funston believes that the work of mobilizing the three Texas 
brigades will be completed by the middle of the week. It is not cer- 
tain whether the Arizona and New Mexico regiments will be ready then 
or not. 

At the earliest, however, it will be 15 days after the troops were 
enlled out before they will be available for service. In addition to 
this the governors of the three States had 10 days’ notice to prepare 
for a call, and for months previously the militia organizations were 
under orders to be ready for service when called. 

Army officers said to-day that at the slow rate of mobillzation for the 
three militia organizations on the border it would take one month to 
two months to get any ‘arge body of militia from the Northern or 
Eastern States mobilized for the Mexican campaign. 


In a speech I delivered on this floor recently in defense of the 
Volunteer Army provision of the Senate bill, I pointed out that 
eyen under the federalized National Guard provisions of the 
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conference report there must inevitably be delay in mobilizing 
the forces of the guard, for some of the very reasons given in the 
newspaper article as being responsible for the slowness of mobili- 
zation under existing law. But the conference report does con- 
tain many excellent and desirable provisions that will make the 
National Guard organizations infinitely better than they have 
been heretofore. One of these provisions relates to the commis- 
sioned personnel of these organizations. The officers of the 
National Guard hereafter will be compelled to pass examinations 
provided by a board of officers selected by the Secretary of War. 
The haphazard way of appointing officers for the National Guard, 
either by political preferment or by election of their officers by 
the members of the guard themselves, can no longer continue 
under this proposed law. Every man who hereafter receives a 
commission as an officer must pass an examination showing that 
he is capable of commanding men. In that respect a great ad- 
vance has been made over the legislation of the past. 

But, Mr. Speaker, aside from the number of enlisted men in the 
Regular Army, aside from the strength of the National Guard, 
there are many things in the bill that should commend it to the 
membership of the House. In the first place the conference report 
provides for the organization contained in the Senate bill. Under 
the bill recommended by the conferees the Army of the United 
States will be properly divided into tactical units. Heretofore 
we have had no real legislation on our statute books regarding 
the organization of the Army in brigades, divisions, Army corps, 
and armies. The conference report provides that hereafter all 
this shall be done in organizing the Army of the United States. 
Every military officer will commend these provisions of the 
bill, 

We have increased the regiments of Infantry from 30 to 65, 
including the Porto Rico regiment of Infantry. We have in- 
creased the regiments of Cavalry from 15 to 25. We have in- 
crensed the regiments of Field Artillery from 6 to 21, and we 
have practically doubled the Coast Artillery forces. All of 
1 things should commend this bill to the membership of the 

ouse, = 

We have provided that hereafter in the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral’s Department men must take examinations for promotion 
just as they do in the Medical Department. The officers of the 
Judge Advocate General’s Department are lawyers. They look 
after the legal affairs of the Army, and it is necessary that they 
should be up constantly with the legal decisions appertaining to 

-the Army. Hereafter no man in that department ean be pro- 
moted unless he shall have passed an examination to show his 
capability as a lawyer so far as the Military Establishment of 
the Government may be concerned. 

The Senate retains the House provision regarding the Medical 
Corps in this conference report. The House fixed the strength 
of the Medical Corps so that there shall be 7 medical officers 
to every 1,000 enlisted men in the Army. That was done after 
we had had most interesting hearings, We had several medical 
officers before us who had come but recently from the trenches 
in Europe, and after listening to them and after realizing the 
necessity for preparedness in that direction, the House com- 
mittee provided for 7 medical officers to every 1,000 men. In 
all our past wars we have lost great numbers of men on account 
of the inadequacy of our Medical Department. We felt that the 
people of the United States would never tolerate a recurrence of 
such unpreparedness in that department. And the Senate ac- 
cepted the provisions of the House bill. 

We have given rank, pay, and allowances to dental surgeons 
up to the grade of major. We did this advisedly. The dentisis 
on the fields of Europe are working in harmony with the medical 
surgeons; they are showing their worth on those fields and are 
doing wonders in their line in restoring the jaws and teeth of 
desperately wounded men so that they can still remain useful 
members of society. 

We haye provided a splendid veterinarian corps. The Senate 
accepted the House provision in this regard. This corps is also 
demonstrating its thorough usefulness on the battle fields of 
Europe. 

We have created a new grade in the aviation section of the 
Signal Corps—that of aviator. If it is impossible to secure the 
requisite number of Army fliers, the Secretary of War is author- 
ized, even in time of peace, to enlist or, rather, to commission, 
civilians as aviators in the aviation forces of the United States 
Army. He can make contracts with civilian fliers and so build 
Re an excellent aviation section for the Army of the United 

tates, 

The Coast Artillery has been increased so that we will have 
363 companies, exclusive of the 18 bands that are allotted to 
that branch of the Arviy. It gives us a total of 30,006 men in 
the Coast Artillery. That is about one-half the number of 
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men required to man the guns that have been emplaced hereto- 
fore. 

The States were to furnish the other 80,000 enlisted men, 
through Coast Artillery militia organizations; but, unfortu- 
nately, we have not been able to get those men from the States. 
Frequently when the Regular Army officers went to the States 
and asked that they organize the necessary number of Coast 
Artillery companies for the defense of the Union they were met 
with the question, What has the Federal Government done to 
supply its quota to man the seacoast defense guns?” And 
heretofore they have had to reply that as yet the Federal Gov- 
ernment has not provided the proper number of men. This bill 
does make provision for the full number of men required for 
that purpose on the part of the Federal Government. Under 
the provisions of the bill the coast defenses should in a com- 
paratively short time be infinitely better than most of us hoped 
for at the time the Hay bill passed this House. 

The Porto Rico Regiment—which is called a regiment, but 
which hereteofore has been a regiment of only two battalions— 
is created a full regiment by this legislation, and it is now 
liable to service in any part of the territory of the United 
States. In other words, if the President should determine that 
that regiment would be useful on the Isthmus of Panama to 
defend the Panama Canal, the President of the United States 
under this legislation would have the right to order the Porto 
Rico Regiment to Panama, or he would have the right to order 
them to Hawaii or to the Philippines or anywhere else where 
he deemed that the exigencies of the case might require their 
presence, 

A very important feature of this bill, in my judgment, is that 
which provides as to original appointments in the commissioned 
strength of the Army, except in the case where the appointees 
are graduates from West Point—that the commissions shall be 
for a temporary period of two years, within which time the 
commissioned officer must demonstrate his worth and ability as 
an officer of the United States Army. If, after the lapse of two 
years, it be determined that he is not qualified to command 
troops in the Army of the United States, he is given an honor- 
able discharge from the Army. I believe a great step in ad- 
vance has been made in-that one particular. 

The matter of vocational training for enlisted men assumes 
considerable importance in this Sill. It provides that hereafter 
enlistments in the Army may be made from boys 18 years of 
age or over without the consent of their parents. Anyone over 
16 who wants to enlist may do so with the consent of his 
parents or guardian. That simply applies to the Army what 
we have been doing in the Navy for many years. In our Navy 
boys from 16 to 18 years of age can enlist with the consent of 
their parents or guardians, but after they have attained the age 
of 18 it does not require the consent of anyone. This bill 
follows those provisions. 

Under this bill the young man can receive vocational training 
at the hands of civilian instructors or such other instructors 
as the Secretary of War may determine to be necessary. In 
my opinion that provision will bring many young men into the 
Army who will take advantage of the military training, and who 
will also be glad to get the vocational training provided by this 
bill. I firmly believe it will also have a great effect in increasing 
the number of enlistments for the Regular Army. 

There was a provision in the Senate bill which the House 
conferees insisted should be stricken out. That was the pro- 
vision known as the Hardwick amendment. It attempted to take 
into an Army reserve boys 15, 16, 17, and 18 years of age. 
They were to go into an encampment every year, and while in 
the encampment those boys were to receive the same pay and 
allowances that the enlisted men and officers of similar grades 
in the Regular Army receive, and yet they were not to be 
utilized, in case we should get into trouble, until they were 18 
years of age. That provision was put in on the floor of the 
Seiate. The House conferees insisted that it should go out, and 
it went out; as did also the provision giving preferences in the 
civil service of the United States to discharged men of the 
Regular Army. 

Mr. Speaker, in my opinion, the Regular Army reserve will 
add very materially to the strength of our Army. A great deal 
of humor was developed by the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. GanbNxn] a year or two ago over the fact that there were 
but 16 reserves in our entire Army. As a matter of fact, the 
reserve section of the existing law had not had an opportunity 
to go into full effect, nor is it in ful! effect to-day. But we 
have now about 4,000 men in the Regular Army reserve, and we 
feel Confident that when the full seven-year period of the law 
elapses we will have fully 50,000 men in the reserve, ready to 
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go to the front immediately upon the call of the President to 
take up the defense of their country. 

The enlisted Reserve Corps, in addition to the Regular Army 
reserve, is a very important feature of this legislation. The 
men who are chauffeurs, who are telegraph and telephone line- 
men, who are railroad trainmen, who are fliers, who are work- 
ing in the factories where flying machines are being constructed, 
or in locomotive shops, or ammunition factories, or automobile 
factories, or hospitals, or drug stores, or the one hundred and 
one different industries where men become skilled in duties that 
will be of inestimable service to their country in time of na- 
tional danger will be enrolled under this bill as auxiliary forces. 
They are to be called out, if the President deems it advisable, 
for 15 days’ training at any time in any one year, and while 
so training they receive pay and allowances given to men in the 
Regular Army. It is the purpose to drill these auxiliary forces 
so that if we ever get into a war we will have men in the Engi- 
neer, the Quartermaster, and the Signal Corps, and in the 
Medical and Ordnance Departments that will enable this Gov- 
ernment to perform its work in these various corps and de- 
partments as we never at any time in our history have been 
able to do it heretofore. These men will be encouraged in every 
way under this bill to become a part of the auxiliary forces 
of the United States, to be called on in case of national emer- 
gency. 

I understand that in one section of the country, in Michigan, 
recently an officer of a railroad company pledged nearly all of 
his employees in every branch of service of his company to en- 
list in this enlisted reserve corps. [Applause.] And that is in 
the State of the great pacifist, Mr. Henry Ford. 

Mr. Speaker, there is a provision in the Regular Army re- 
serve that is not unlike the system that prevails in Australia 
and Switzerland, of which we hear so much in these days. 
These reserves can be called out for additional training at any 
time for 15 days in any one year by the President of the 
United States. That will keep these men in the Regular Army 
reserve in constant touch with preparedness, In my judg- 
ment, it is an excellent provision. 

We also allow in this bill the reenlistment of men who have 
heretofore received honorable discharge from the Regular 

Army of the United States, provided they are under 50 years 
of age. It has been estimated before our committee that there 
are probably as many as 120,000 of these men, I have always 
questioned the reliability of those figures. I believe there are 
40,000 or possibly 50,000 of these men. The bill holds out in- 
ducements to them to come back to the colors of the United 
States in the case of emergency so that they can give to their 
country the benefit of their previous training. 

In addition to that, the men of the Volunteer forces of the 
United States—in other words, the men of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War who served in the Philippines, or in Hawaii, or Porto 
Rico, or Cuba are entitled, under that provision, to come back 
to the colors when they are needed. There is a small payment 
by way of bounty for their services, so that if they have mar- 
ried since their discharge, and have families dependent upon 
them, the family will receive a bounty not to exceed $300 when 
the husband goes to the front. With that sum as payment in the 
nature of a bounty they will not be altogether helpless. I 
think that is an excellent provision of the bill. 

The bill provides for summer training camps. Under section 
54, students and others are invited to the training camps for 
military instruction. These camps, which were inaugurated 
last year, have become known as the Plattsburg idea. I be- 
lieve that that section of the bill is so framed that it will enable 
the Secretary of War under such terms of enlistment and regu- 
lations as he may prescribe practically to create a volunteer 
army out of these men. [Applause.] 

The Officers’ Reserve Corps is a splendid provision of the bill, 
The struggle in Europe has demonstrated beyond question that 
one of the greatest necessities toward thorough preparedness 
is a trained force of officers. The so-called Gard. amendment, 
which was adopted by this House when the bill was before it for 
consideration last March, has been retained in the conference 
report. No doubt it will furnish the country a large force of 
additional officers to meet the requirements of the service in case 
we should ever become involved in war. 

Another splendid provision which refers to the National Guard 
sections of the bi!l is that which requires the organization of 
reserve battalions in every State that sends its National Guard 
to the front when the President drafts them into service. During 
the Civil War it was the custom for some ambitious civilian or 
a commissioned officer of one of the lower grades to raise a new 
regiment of volunteers with himself as colonel in order that the 
new regiment might go to the front and give him an opportunity 
to show his ability as a military commander. This will be im- 


possible under the pending legislation, The reserve battalions 


ehlisted in the States to which the respective regiments that go to 
the front belong will be able to fill up the wastage resulting from 
disease, death, or any other cause, and will thus constantly 
maintain the regiments in the field at full war strength. 

There is also a provision that the officers and men in the 
National Guard will be compelled to pass a physical examination 
when they are drafted into the service of the United States. 
They must also pass a physical examination at the time they are 
mustered out, and a record of such physical examination must 
be filed in the records of the War Department. In the years to 
come that provision will save a great deal of difficulty regarding 
pensions, 

The bill provides for the purchase by the Government of 
military supplies of every character in time of war. It com- 
pels any individual, firm, company, association, corporation, 
or organized manufacturing industry to furnish such arms and 
ammunition, or parts of ammunition, or other supplies and 
equipments, at a reasonable price to the Government of the 
United States, and imposes a penalty on any individual, firm, 
or the responsible head or heads of any company, association, 
or corporation or organized manufacturing industry for refus- 
ing to comply with the provisions of that section of the bill. 
It provides, however, that compensation to any of those manu- 
facturers of products or material necessary for the defense of 
the United States shall be fair and just. 

The bill provides for a census of all privately owned plants 
in the United States equipped to manufacture arms or ammuni- 
tion or the component parts thereof. To insure a prompt mobili- 
zation of these various industries a nonpartisan board on 
mobilization of industries essential for military preparedness 
is provided for. There is also a provision for the investiga- 
tion by two civilians and three Army vflicers as to the Gov- 
ernment's manufacture of arms, ammunition, and equipment. 
The War Department for the past four years has been manu- 
facturing practically all of the arms, ammunition, and equip- 
ment which it requires, and yet thousands of men and women 
throughout the Union have been led to believe that the depart- 
ment purchases all its powder and ammunition from private 
concerns. These private concerns are charged with being 
responsible for the demand for preparedness in the United 
States. In view of the fact that they have not been selling 
their products to the War Department, I do not see what au- 
thority those who are opposed to preparedness can have for 
their assertions that the ammunition manufacturers are respon- 
sible for the demand for a larger military force. 

The bill provides for the protection of the uniform of officers 
or enlisted men of the United States Army, Navy, or Marine 
Corps. Exception is made, however, in favor of the organiza- 
tion known as the Boy Scouts of America, the Naval Militia, or 
such other organizations as the Secretary of War may desig- 
nate for wearing their prescribed uniforms. This will enable 
such organizations as have been in existence in many of the 
States and whose uniforms are very similar to the uniforms 
worn by some units of the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps, to 
preserve their uniforms through the permission of the Secre- 
tary of War. 

The bill also provides for the procurement of gauges, dies, 
jigs, tools, fixtures, and other special aids and appliances, 
including specifications and detailed drawings as may be neces- 
sary for the immediate manufacture, by the Government or 
private concerns, of arms, ammunition, and equipment for our 
military forces. That provision I consider to be a great step 
in the path of military preparedness, 

Mr. Speaker, there are many other admirable provisions in 
this bill. I admit it is not a perfect piece of legislation. It has 
some weak spots. Perhaps many weak spots. But it is infi- 
nitely better than any Army legislation we have had heretofore. 
It is a decided step toward military preparedness. I hope the 
conference report will be adopted. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman have one minute more in order that I may ask 
him a question. 

Mr. HAY. I will yield to the gentleman one minute more. 

Mr. DENISON. I would like to ask the gentleman if there is 
any way that we can get rid of this nitrate proposition. 

Mr. KAHN. If you vote down the conference report and send 
it back to conference, you might. That matter of the nitrate 
plant was submitted to the House recently and the House 
voted for it, and I felt, therefore, as a conferee on the part of 
the House that I was instructed to stand by the House provi- 
sion. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I desire to insert a statement 
showing the minimum and possible maximum commissioned and 
enlisted strength of the Regular Army under the provisions of 
the bill recommended in the conference report. It is as fol- 
lows: 
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TABLE I.—Statement showing the commissioned strength of the Regular Army provided by conference committee report on H. R. 12768, Sixty-fourth Congress, first session. 
[This strength will be authorized only after all increments provided for shall have become effective.} 
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Tarte Il.—Statemcat showing the minimum and maximum culisted 
strength of the Regular Army provided by conference committee re- 
port on H. R. 12766, Sixvty-fourth Congress, first session, and also 

„ maximum “except in event of actual or threatened war” (sec. 2 of 
act). 


Corps or arm. 
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TABLE II.— Statement showing the minimum and mazimum cnltsted 
strength of the Regular Army, ete.—Continued. 
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Directory, April 20, 1916. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Harpy). The gentleman 
from Illinois asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in 
the Record. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask to extend my 
remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Record by inserting an 


article written by John J. Walt, an ironworker, and printed in 
the Bridgeman’s Magazine. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Ilinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting an address of 
Edward N. Hurley, vice chairman of -the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, before the Boston Commercial Club. March 28, 1916. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that all 
gentlemen may have five legislative days after the passage of 
the bill to extend remarks on the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Virginia 
asks unanimous consent that all gentlemen have five legislative 
days after the passage of the bill to extend remarks on the 
bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a vote. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the conference report. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker pro tempore an- 
nounced that the ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of no quorum. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Virginia 
makes the point that no quorum is present. Evidently there is 
not en quorum. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Ser- 
geant at Arms will notify absent Members, and the Clerk will 
call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 351, nays 25, 
answered “ present“ 3, not voting 55, as follows: 


YEAS—351. 
Abercrombie Gregg Linthicum 
Adamson Dale, N. Y. Griffin Littlepage 
Aiken Dale, Vt. Hamill oyd 
Alexander Dallinger Hamilton, Mich. Lobeck 
Allen Danforth Hamilton, N. Y. Longworth 
Almon Darrow Hamlin u 
Anderson Davenport Hardy McAndrews 
Anthony Davis, Minn. Haskell McArthur 
Ashbrook Davis, gs McClintic 
Aswell Decker Haugen McCracken 
Austin Dempsey Hawley McCulloch 
Ayres Denison Hay McDermott 
Bacharach Dent Hayden Mewillicuddy 
Baile: Dickinson Heaton McKellar 
Barkley Dies Hefin McKenzie 
Barnhart Dil: MeKinley 
Beakes Dillon Helm MeLemore 
Beales Dixon Ielvering Madden 
Bell 8 Hensley Mazee 
Bennet Doolittle Hernandez Maher 
Black Doughton Hicks pes 
Blackmon Dowell Hili tin 
Booher Dru! Hilliard Matthews 
Borland Dunn Hinds Mays 
Bowers Dupré Holland Meeker 
Britt Eagan Hood Miller, Pa. 
Browne Eagle Hopwood Mondell 
Browning Edmends Houston Moon 
Bruckner Edwards Howard Moore, Pa. 
Brumbaugh Ellsworth owe Moss, Ind. 
Buchanan, Tex, Elston Huddleston Moss W. Va. 
Bu Esch Hughes Mott 
Burke Estopinal Hulbert Mudd 
Burnett Fairchild Hull, Iowa Murray 
Byrnes, S. C. Fariey Hull, Tenn. Neely 
Byrns, Tenn. Farr Humphreys, Miss. Nicholis, S. C. 
Caldwell Ferris Hut n Nichols, 
Calla wn Fess Igoe Nolan 
Fields Jacoway N 

Candler, Miss. Finley James Norton 
Cannon Fi raid Jones esb, 
Capstick Kahn Oldfield 
Caraway Flynn Kearns Oliver 
Carew Focht Keating iney 
Carlin Fordney Keister O’Shaunessy 
Carter, Mass, Foss Kelley Overmyer 
Carter, Okla Foster . dgett 
Cary Frear Kennedy, R. L e, N. C. 
Chandler, N. . Freem. ent Paige, Mass. 

les Gallagher Kettner Par 
Church Gallivan Key, Ohio Parker, N. J. 
Cline Gandy Kiess, Pa. Parker, d 
Coady Gard Kincheloe Patten 
Coleman Garland Kin; Phelan 
Collier Garner Kin Porter 
Connelly Garrett Kitchin Pou 
Cooper, Ohio Glynn Kon Powers 
Cooper, W. V. i Kreider Price 
Cooper, Wis. Goodwin, Ark, Lafean 
8 on La Fpllette 
Costello Larg ley Rainey 
Cox Gray, Ala 1 Raker 
Crago Gray, Lee Ramseyer 
Cramton Gray, N.J Lenroot Rauch 
Crisp Green, lowa Rayburn 
Crosser Greene, Mass. Lever Reavis 
Cullop Greene, Vt. eb Reilly 
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Sterling 
Stiness 


Tague 
Taylor, Ark. 
Taylor. Colo. 
Temple 
Thompson 
lman 


Russell, Ohio 
Sabath 


Saunders 
Scott. Mich. 
Sells 


Shackleford 
Shallenberger 
Sherley 
Sherwood 
sau 

ege 
Sims 


Stedman 
Steele, lowa 
Steenerson 
Stephens, Cal. 
Stephens, Miss. 
Stephens, Nebr. 
Stephens, Tex. 


Britten 
Buchanan, III. 


Humphrey, Wash. Morgan, Okla. 
ANSWERED “PRESENT "—3. 
Miller, Del. Treadway 


NOT VOTING—55. 


Butler 


Adair 
Barchfeld 
Cantrill 


ri 
Harrison 
Hart 
Hayes 
Henry 
Hollingsworth 
Johnson, S. Dak. Oa 
Lehibach 
Lewis 


Liebel 

Fuller Lindbergh 

So the conference report was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 

For the session: 

Mr. Dewacr with Mr. MCFADDEN. 

Until further notice: 

Mr, Warkixs with Mr. MORIN. 

Mr. Gopwix of North Carolina with Mr. VARE. 

. STEELE of Pennsylvania with Mr. EMERSON. 
. Lewis with Mr. OAKEY. 
. Henry with Mr. Mriter of Minnesota. 
. Doremwus with Mr. BARCHFELD. 
. Evans with Mr. Jonnson of South Dakota. 
. STEAGALL with Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH. 
. SEARS with Mr. PETERS. 
. Wess with Mr. DYER. 
Casey with Mr. Scorr of Pennsylvania. 
. Montacue with Mr. MILLER of Delaware. 
. Tatsorr with Mr. BUTLER. 
. Apatr with Mr. LEHLBACH. 
„ Rouse with Mr. MCLAUGHLIN. 
. Morgan of Louisiana with Mr. GRAHAM, 
. Scurry with Mr. Mooney. 
. Morrison with Mr. Swirr. 
. Hart with Mr. Grrest. 
. CLARK of Florida with Mr. FULLER, 
. Conry with Mr. PRATT. 
. DriscoLt with Mr. HAYES. 
. Harrison with Mr. CHIPERFIELD. 
„ Lreser with Mr. ROWLAND. 
Grass with Mr. WINsLow. 
„Start with Mr. Treapway. 
. LANGcLey with Mr. CANTRILL. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, I voted “aye.” I have a 
pair with the gentleman from North Carolina, Mr. Sarat, and I 
desire to withdraw my vote and answer “present.” He would 
vote “ aye” also if he were here. 

The name of Mr. Treapway was called, and he answered 
„Present.“ 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I am paired with my colleague, 
Mr. CANTRELL. I know that he is for this conference report, and 
I therefore voted “aye.” I believe it is all right to let my vote 
stand. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

On motion of Mr. Hay, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the conference report was agreed to was laid on the 
table. 

The SPEAKER. A quorum is present. The Doorkeeper will 
unlock the doors, 


Steele, Pa. 
Sutherland 
Swift 


Vare 
Watkins 
Webb 
Winslow 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp on the conference report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. MANN. Was not general leave given? 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request. 

Mr. FARR. Mr. Speaker, I desire to extend my remarks on 
the shipping bill. 

The SPEAKER. There is general leave; everybody can ex- 
tend their remarks on the shipping bill and on the conference 
report, too, but they have to stick to the bill, however, in 
extensions, 


FRAUDULENT ADVERTISING, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I call up the con- 
ference report on the bill H. R. 10490. 

Mr. ADAMSON, Mr. Speaker, will my amiable friend from 
Kentucky listen to me for one minute? I have a plea for a 
minute’s time, and I know the gentleman will yield it. My 
colleague from Georgia has a little emergency bill, and he wants 
to go home on the next train, and I therefore ask unanimous 
consent to consider his little bridge bill. It will take but a 
minute, and I promise the gentleman—— 

The SPEAKER. What does the gentleman from Kentucky 


say? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I will have to in- 
sist on my motion. 

T ask unanimous consent that the statement be read in lieu of 
the report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I have 
not examined it. Does the statement give information so that 
we can tell? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I think so. That is the inten- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. We have just had one statement read that did 
not give any information. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Illinois object? 

Mr. MANN. I do not. 

The conference report is as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (NO. 712). 


The conference committee on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
10490) entitled “An act to prevent fraudulent advertising in the 
District of Columbia,” having met, after a full and free confer- 
ence, have agreed to recommend, and do recommend, to their 
respective Houses, as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the Senate 
amendment numbered 1 and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment by also striking out the article “a” at the end of line 13, 
page 1, so that instead of only striking out the word “ fraudu- 
lent” the part stricken out should be “a fraudulent.” 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 2 and agree to the same with an 
amendment, The Senate amendment numbered 2 adds the fol- 
lowing language to the bill: “purchase any goods, wares, or 
merchandise, or anything of value, or to.” 

That amendment numbered 2 is amended by striking out the 
word “purchase” therefrom and inserting in lieu thereof the 
words sell, barter, or exchange.” 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 3 and 4. 

That the Senate recede from its amendment numbered 5. 


Managers on the part of the House. 
JoHN WALTER SMITH, 


GHAM, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
The Clerk read the statement as follows: 
STATEMENT. 


The managers on the part of the House relative to the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 10490) entitled “An act to prevent 
fraudulent advertising in the District of Columbia,” herewith 
— the following statement concerning the result of the 
conference: 


[After a pause.] The. 


Relative to amendment numbered 1 the managers on the part 
of the House have to state that the said bill passed the House 
containing the language “a fraudulent intent to deceive, mis- 
lead, ete.” The Senate struck out the word “fraudulent,” 
being of the opinion that the words “deceive, mislead, ete.” 
were sufficient. The managers on the part of the House agreed 
to that amendment, but called attention to the fact that the 
article “ a ” which immediately precedes the word “ fraudulent ” 
should also be stricken out. The reason for striking out the 
article “a” is quite apparent upon reading the bill. 

The original draft of the bill contained a clause relating to 
the “sale of goods, wares, or merchandise” as the result of 
fraudulent advertising. However, just before the bill was 
introduced some of its friends: struck out that clause and the 
bill was introduced without it. When the bill was under con- 
sideration by the House it was conceded that the language 
should be restored, but at the moment when attention was 
called to this omission the section which should have contained 
it had been passed. It was then deemed advisable to permit 
the bill to pass in its then present shape and let the correction 
be made by the Senate. The attention of the Senate was duly 
invited to the omission referred to; but by inadvertency the 
word “ purchased ” was used instead of the word “sell.” Then 
in conference it was deemed best not only to use the word sell,” 
but to use the three words “sell, barter, or exchange; so that 
the bill when thus amended reads with intent to sell, barter, 
or exchange any goods, wares, or merchandise, or anything of 
value, or to deceive, mislead, etc.” 

Amendment. numbered 3 is the striking out of the second use 
of the word “ fraudulent,” the words “ to deceive, mislead,” and 
so forth, again being deemed sufficient. 

Amendment numbered 4 is exactly similar to amendment 
numbered 3 and the word “fraudulent” was again stricken 
from the bill. 

Senate amendment numbered 5 strikes from the House bill 
the words “ for a valuable consideration.” However, the Senate 
receded, and that language is restored. 

That part of section 1 after the semicolon in line 9, page 2, 
wherein appear the words “for a valuable consideration“ un- 
dertakes to create an offense where three persons figure in the 
transaction. 

The first of the three is the one who makes the misrepresenta- 
tions for another, and not for himself. 

The second of the three is the one to whom the misrepresenta- 
tions are made. 

The third of the three is the one for whose advantage the mnis- 
representations are made by the first of the three. 

If the first of the three, by use of any of the means set out 
in the act, should induce the second of the three to use the 
services of the third and pay a fee or give a valuable consider- 
ation for those services, then the offense would be complete; buf, 
upon the other hand, if no fee were charged or paid, or no yalu- 
able consideration passed, then there weuld be no offense, as 
the second party of the three would have suffered no wrong. 

It is the intention of this provision in the bill to punish the 
act only in event some one is 

It is also sought to differentiate between the capper ” 
“booster” for a falsely advertised business or alleged Sus 
fession upon the one hand and the overzealous man or woman 
upon the other hand who, for instance, innocently writes a 
létter or, in good faith, gives a testimonial commending the 
incorporated dental parlor which claims that its employees, 
without the use of a drug, can painlessly extract teeth. Neither 
is it intended to punish the admiring, overconfident, and gullible 
friend of the “quack” who claims to be able to permanently 
cure all human ailments out of the same bottle or with the same 


pill. 

However, it is hoped that the bogus claim agent and patent 
attorney, of whom there are many in Washington, may be com- 
pelled not only to stop his extravagant and untruthful adver- 
tising, but, at the same time, become unable to find boosters.” 
for his cheating game. Also, the “ ambulanee chaser” for some 
of the legal fraternity may find his occupation neither profitable 
nor agreenble if this bill becomes law. 

BEN JOHNSON, 

CARL VINSON, ` 

WILLIAM J. CARY, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the con- 
ference report. 

The conference report was agreed. to. 

On motion of Mr. Jonnson of Kentucky, a motion to recon- 
sider the vote by which the conference report was agreed to 
was laid on the table. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed joint resolution: of the 
following title, in which the concurrence of the House of Repre- 
sentatives was requested : s 

S. J. Res. 72. Joint resolution to provide for holding the Texas 
Bicentennial and Pan American Exposition in 1918. ` 


BENATE BILL REFERRED. 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following title 
was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to its appro- 
priate committee, as indicated below: 

S. 3101. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to extend 
the lease issued under the act of August 28, 1912, entitled “An 
act authorizing the Secretary of War to lease to the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & Puget Sound Railway Co. a tract of land in the 
Fort Keogh Military Reservation, in the State of Montana, and 
for a right of way thereto for the remoyal of gravel and ballast 
material”; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE ST. MARYS RIVER, GA. AND FLA, 


Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of H. R. 14771, because it is an emer- 
gency. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. ApAMson] 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of the bill 
the title of which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 14771) granting the consent of Congress to commis- 


sioners of Charlton County, Ga., and Nassau County, „ to construct 
Saw across St. Marys River, to be known as the Dixie Highway 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. JONES. Reserving the right to object, I would like to 
ask the gentleman from Georgia if there is a unanimous-consent 
report on this bill? 

Mr. ADAMSON, It is entirely unanimous. Everybody is cry- 


ing for it. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk 


will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the commissioners of Charlton County, Ga., and Nassau County, Fla., 
and their successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge and gp mon thereto across the St. Marys River, at a point 
suitable to the interests of pao at or near a point known as 
Calico Hill, to be known as the Dixie Highway 8 the county of 
Chariton, in the State of Georgia, in accordance with the rovisions of 
the act entitled “An act to poe Bvt the construction of bridges over 
navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved, à 


Also the following committee amendment was read: 


The Chair hears no objection. 


Page 1, lines 8, 9, and 10, strike out the words “ to be known as the 
Dixie Highway bridge, in the county of Charlton, in the State of 
Georgia.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 


The amendinent was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read a third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill granting the 
consent of Congress to commissioners of Charlton County, Ga., 
and Nassau County, Fla., to construct a bridge across the St. 
Marys River.” 

On motion of Mr. Apausox, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

PENSIONS. 


Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I ask to call up the 
conference report on the bill H. R. 12027. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri calls up the 
conference report on the bill H. R. 12027, of which the Clerk 
will report the title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H. R. 12027. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows and 
dependent children of certain soldiers and sailors of said war. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the report. 

The conference report was read as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (NO 719). 

The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
12027) entitled “An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said 
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war,” having met, after full and free conference have agreed to 
reconunend and do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendment numbered 9. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 10, 11, 12, 13, 
and 14 and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 15: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 15, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: On page 29, 
line 1, strike out “$30” and insert in lieu thereof “$24”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 


Jor J. RUSSELL, 

WILLIAM A, ASHBROOK, 

Cuas. E. FULLER, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


CHARLES F. JOHNSON, 
WX. HUGHES, 
REED SMOOr, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing vote of the two Houses on certain amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 12027) entitled “An act grant- 
ing pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sail- 
ors of the Civil War and certain widows and dependent children 
of soldiers and sailors of said war,” submit the following written 
statement in explanation of the effect of the action agreed upon 
by the conference committee and submitted in the accompanying 
conference report as to each of the said amendments, viz: 

Amendment No. 1: House recedes, Proof submitted justifies 
increase. 

Amendment No. 2: House recedes. Proof submitted justifies 
increase. 7 

Amendment No. 3: House recedes. Correction in phraseology. 

Amendment No. 4: House recedes. Rules provide for a maxi- 
mum rate of $50. 

Amendment No. 5; House recedes. As the soldier did not hold 
the rank of captain or above, $20 is the limit. 

Amendment No. 6: House recedes. Proof submitted justifies 
proposed increase. 

Amendment No, 7: House recedes. Proof submitted justifies 
proposed increase. 

Amendment No, 8: House recedes. As soldier did not hold 
rank of captain or better, $20 is the limit. 

Amendment No. 9: Senate recedes. Proof submitted justifies 
pension of $12, 

Amendment No, 10: House recedes. Correction of service. 

Amendment No. 11: House recedes. Correction of service. 

Amendment No. 12: House recedes, Proof submitted justifies 
proposed increase. 

Amendment No, 13: House recedes, As soldier did not hold 
rank of captain or better, $20 is the limit. 

Amendment No. 14: House recedes, Correction of service. 

Amendment No. 15: House recedes from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate, and agrees to the same with an 
amendment in accordance with the evidence submitted; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Jor J, RUSSELL, 
WILLIAM A. ASHBROOK, 
Omas. E. 

Managers on the part of the House. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

The question was taken, and the conference report was 
ngreed to. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I also call up the 
conference report on the bill H. R. 12843. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri calls up the 
conference report on the bill H. R. 12843, which the Clerk will 
report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H. R. 12843. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions to 


certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows and 
dependent children of certain soldiers and sailors of said war. 


The conference report was rend as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (NO. 720). 

The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
12848) entitled “An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
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widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said 
war,” having met, after full and free conference have agreed 
to recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 2, 4, 
7, 9, 11, and 16. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 8, 5, 6, 8, 10, 12, 13, 14, 15, 18, 
and 19, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: On page 4, 
line 5, strike out amount named and insert in lieu thereof 
“$24”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 17: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 17, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: On page 
25, line 21, strike out amount named and insert in lieu thereof 
“$36; and the Senate agree to the same. 


T'ULLER, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
CHARLES F. JOHNSON, 
WX. HUGHES, 
Rer Smoor, 
Managers on the part of the Bonate. 


STATEMENT. 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes on certain amendments of the Senate to the 
bill H. R. 12843) entitled “An act granting pensions and in- 
crease of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War 
and certain widows and children of soldiers and 
sailors of said war,” submit the following written statement in 
explanation of the effect of the action agreed upon by the con- 
ference committee and submit in the accompanying conference 
report as to each of the said amendments, viz: 

Amendment No. 1: House recedes from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate and agrees to the same with an 
amendment making the usual allowance for a widow of a captain. 

Amendment No, 2: Senate recedes. Proofs submitted justify 
the proposed increase. 

Amendment No. 3: House recedes. Evidence on file does not 
justify a higher rate than allowed by Senate amendment. 

Amendment No. 4: Senate recedes. Claimant is the widow of 
a captain and under the rules is entitled to a higher rate of 


pension. 

Amendment No. 5: House recedes. Proof submitted does not 
justify a higher rate. 

Amendment No. 6: House recedes. Claimant is the widow of 
an officer and under the rules she is entitlec to a higher rate of 


pension. 

Amendment No. 7: Senate recedes. Proof submitted justifies 
the proposed pension. 

Amendment No. 8: House recedes. Proof submitted does not 
warrant any increase. 

Amendment No, 9: Senate recedes, Proof submitted justifies 

on. 

Amendment No. 10: House recedes. A correction of service. 

Amendment No. 11: Senate recedes. Evidence submitted justi- 
fies proposed pension. 

Amendment No. 12: House recedes. Bill for claimant was 
passed by the Senate April 10. 

Amendment No. 18: House recedes. Under the rules claimant 
is entitled to proposed increase. 

Amendment No. 14: House recedes. Proof submitted does not 
justify a higher rate. 

Amendment No. 15: House recedes. Soldier’s rank does not 
warrant a higher rate. 

Amendment No. 16: Senate -recedes. Evidence submitted 
justifies proposed pension. 

Amendment No. 17: House recedes from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate and agrees to the same with an 
amendment in accordance with the proof submitted. 

Amendment No. 18: House recedes. Claimant is an officer’s 
widow and under the rules entitled to proposed pension. 

Amendment No. 19: House recedes. Proof submitted does not 
justify higher rate. 

Jor J. RUSSELL 
WILLIAM A. ASHBROOK, 
Cuas. E. 

Managers on the part of the House. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 


The question was taken, and the conference report was 
agreed to. 
PORTO RICO. 
Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 


itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 9533. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia moves that the 
House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the further consideration of the Porto 
Rican bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 9533, with Mr. Frrrts in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the bill H. R. 9533, of which the Clerk will report the title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill R reg to provide a civil government for Porto Rico, and 
for other purposes. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is an amendment pending, offered 
by the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Murray]. The gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. Jones] is recognized. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the amendment may be again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent that the amendment may be again reported. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Murray : Page 3, line 24, after the word 
“allowed.” insert the words “and that t no political or religious test 
shall ever be required for the exercise of civil or political rights. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, before we leave that para- 
graph, I desire to offer this amendment on page 4, line 8. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Colorado offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as fellows: 

rage yer npr e KEATING = Insert as @ new paragraph, on 


That the ri er workers to orgunise fi or the purpose of secur 
better wages, << hours, and improved working conditions sha 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I can not conceive of any 
reason why the committee should not accept this amendment. I 
am prompted to offer it by reason of certain events which tran- 
spired in Porto Rico two or three years ago and which were 
called to the attention of the Committee on Labor. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
to a question in order that I may understand the amendment? 

Mr. KEATING. Yes. 

Mr, DAVENPORT. Did the gentleman from Colorado use the 
words “rights of workers” or “rights of laborers ”? 

Mr. KEATING. I used the words rights of workers.” 

Mr. DAVENPORT. It occurred to me that “workers” is 


Mr. KEATING. I think the term “workers” is really a 
broader term than “laborers,” and therefore I used the word 
“workers.” I am not particularly concerned about the occu- 


condition to be distinctly recognized in 


workers of Porto Rico that they have 
been denied that right. I hold in my hands a petition, prepared 
by the workers of Porto Rico and forwarded to the Committee 
on Labor of this House, in which they allege that their right to 
organize, their right to strike, in order to insure shorter hours, 
increased wages, and improved conditions, has been denied in 
Porte Rico. 

Now, I would not undertake to say that all the statements set 


that in Porto Rico hereafter the right of workers to organize 
shall never be questioned. 
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Mr, YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 


man yield? 

Mr. KEATING. Yes. 3 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. For purposes of information 
only, I would like to know who denied to them that risht° Was 
it officers of the Porto Rican government or the governor, or 
who was it that denied to these people the right to organize? 

Mr. KEATING. I hold in my hand a report prepared for the 
American Federation of Labor, and I find the following in that 
report, which has been made a part of the petition to the Com- 
mittee on Labor of this House. It says: 


PORTO RICO, 


Mr. Santiago Iglesias, president of the Federacion Libre de los Tra- 
bajadores de Puerto Rico, makes the following report of the year’s 
work in Porto Rico and other Spanish-American countries: . 

The invasion of Porto Rico by Americans and the infusion of the 
principles of the American Federation of Labor into the life of the 
workers have led to considerable change in the attitude of the -people 
toward work and toward the workers. The American Federation of 
ee has tended to strengthen in many ways the position of the 
aborers. 

The forces of reaction and greed of employers have shown great 
aggressiveness during the last year. All that could be done to destroy 
existing labor organizations and to prevent the organization of new 
ones in the island has been done. 

In spite ot that, during the year past the tollers have advanced along 
the road of 8 toward the achievement of a better social, eco- 
nomical, and political independence by means of a methodical and per- 
sistent labor fight, both collectively and individually. The effects of 
this effort will prove in the near future to be highly beneficial to the 
producing people of the Island at large, and specially to the agricul- 
tural laborers so much exploited in this country. 

The efforts of the American Federation of bor are being antago- 
nized by those who have interests in keeping this island as a large 
factory worked by slaves. 

On the other hand, the workers are realizing that on 
economic organization and a persistent effort the socia 

could reach the masses of the workers in the agricultural 
Relds where the crops are collected, and those of the industrial paes 
suits where they are suffering an intolerable economic loitation. 
Ce they are striving to sweep out the old form of Spanish 
peonage now aggravated with the American form of plutocracy in its 
new form of feudalism. 

It is true at this time that the landholding conditions involved in 
most of the agricultural districts of the island have enabled the em- 
ployers to keep what amounts to a feudal system for the operation of 
the sugar as well as the tobacco fields and manufactures. 

The most important event during the past year brought about by 
the labor movement was Be oh dee vines strike of agricultural workers 
that ever occurred in this 


‘STRIKE OF AGRICULTURAL WORKERS, 


About 40,000 agricultural workers of the sugar-cane fields and from 
some of the mills, men, women, and children went on strike during 
the early days of February of this year. The bulk of them lack neces- 

resources for strikin, However, it was the most favorable oc- 
casion we had to teach the peasants the principles and the aims of 
trade-unionism and the best way to create the most powerful organiza- 
tion of the agricultural workers. 

After taking into consideration the deplorable conditions prevailing 
in the country, the low wages and long hours, and raking into con- 
sideration also the An pca for which the companies o 
at that time in the erican market, it seemed to us that no better 
opportuni tt would present itself to advance and strengthen the 28 187 
of the workers getting for them better wages, shorter hours of labor, 
and the right to organize themselves. 

But the old, old story that happens in this island when workingmen 
entertain any plan for freedom was repeatèd over As soon as 
the bosses realized that the labor movement afforded an opportunity 
to be heard and the chance to -reate a powerful organization, repressive 
8 5 angs rule Lo Behe ag eg bi —.— 

e working people by the police authorities, by the mayors, es, 
and other officials of the government. In time of strikes the masters 
assumed the power of police in many ways to force the r laborers 
to go back to work on the terms of the employers. Of course, real 
88 under such conditions is impossible and industrial tyranny 

revailed. 
y The labor men were prosecuted, jailed, wounded, and killed in the 
streets and highways, with the purpose of stopping the advancement 
of the labor movement, and of cutting in the bud the aspiration of the 
peasant folk for freedom, who produce the wealth of the island. 

According to the old policy of nny the government supported 
the e and the privileged. the police force were put at their 
disposai to force the agricultural workers to return to work, or to 
compel them to leave the houses where they were living, if they would 
not go to work under the old conditions, All the public police force, 
under the pretense of keeping order and guaranteeing the properties, 
was in the service of the private corporations, landlords, and capitalists 
to break the strike, to force men to work while they enjoy their ban- 
quets and drinks. In almost all the towns where the workingmen 
were on strike the local headquarters of the police force were installed 
within the su mills or under their premises, the men of the force 
were fed by the plantations’ owners, and the horses and automobiles 
used by the police to hunt the strikers were also furnished by the 

OSSeR, 

The governor turned over to the police the whole rural region, and 
these in their turn had forbidden that there should be any public meet- 
ing, gatherings, parades, and groups of not even 10 persons should 
gather on che highways and barriers of the whole island, though it 
were shown that such gatherings were of an orderly and cefal 
character So practically a species of martial law was declared by the 
police, and attacks upon strikers were very common. It was very com- 
mon to force the labor speakers down from the stands and afterwards 
to disperse the meetings. the workers being brutally attacked with 
revolvers, carbines, and clubs. 

Thus it is that the wish of the employers was secured by the police 
force, namely, that of breaking the strike of the poor country workers 
through fear and intimidation, through persecution, and murder. 


by_an active, 
and economic 


insular porerna sent also two representatives to a 
commission to defend the government officials. Mr. rtin Travieso, 
secretary of Porto Rico, and Mr. Bills, of the bureau of labor, repre- 
sented the government, 

In summarizing the matters presented before the Commission on 
Industrial Relations by the labor representatives I desire to mention 
those of more importance. 

Our island of Porto Rico is one of the West Indies which occupies 
an important place as to agricultural production, It had been a pos- 
session of the Spanish monarchy for more than 400 years and had a 
36 régime brutatizing in its results, and the e of this 

overnment was deeply rooted in Porto Rico. The island has about 
1,200,000 inhabitants—25,000 industrial workers and about 600,000 
agricultural laborers. 

From and after 1898 Porto Rico became a possession of the United 
States of America. It has progressed in many ways. It is true that 
the conditions of the toilers have improved somewhat, relatively speak- 
ing, though not in proportion to the vast wealth that this same class 
has produced, and much less in comparison with the great improve- 
ments made by the monopolists of commerce, ind „ the political 
pore the financial power, and the possessors of privileges and fran- 
chises. 

Some of the deplorable conditions of the peasant of Porto Rico are 
the toowing: r 

Men working in the su and tobacco plantations, PO E in cutting 
cane, labor an average of 12 hours a day for the wage of 45 to 55 cents. 

The system of paying the men with checks is much in vogue. The 
check system, operated in co ction with the “ pluck-me” stores, 
enables the 8 or the tools of the company to gather in all the 
money paid. Checks are, of course, redeemable only at “ pluck-me” 
stores, or like stores. W 

omen 


and ls work, as a e, from 10 to 12 hours a day in sugar flelds 
or selecting tobacco or coffee in the large houses, for which ey make 
an average of 30 to 40 cents a day. h rers can not make 


Housing conditions are almost indescribab 
live in one room, and a small room at that. This is the rule rather 
than the exception. It can be found in thousands of cases. Luc 
are the families that boast of having a two-room shack. Few, ind 
have three rooms. 

The houses in the suburbs are, as a rule, built on hills. As they are 


difficult to construct, we are built as small as possible, Thus an 
entire family has to dwell in a small shack measuring 10 by 12 feet 
in width and less than 8 feet in height. 


Now, in the earl 
workers went to s 
eight-hour 8 

At several points—Fajardo, Juncos, Humancao, and other places 
agreements involving 9. laborers had been closed with the employers, 
resulting in the winning of important advantages to the men. But 
when the police of Porto Rico were placed at the disposal of the cor- 
porations, then not only did the corporations give up the idea of 
reaching terms of a ment with the laborers, but the corporation 
which had already signed and made peace with its workers broke the 
agreements and entered fiercely into the contest to establish the old 
conditions of wages, etc. 

At a meeting of the Sugar Producers’ Association, held in San Juan, 
ie sei ay teem from most of the large sugar interests all over the 
island discussed means of handling the situation, and finally requested 
the enlistment of at least 200 more insular police. At this confer- 
ence Gov. Yager was told that in various sections cane fires had fol- 
lowed meeting of strikers, at which threats were made by strikers 
against the pro of cane men. Most of those who attended the 
meetings were inclined to o a basis of settlement which the 
Fajardo Co. had reached with its laborers, which provided for a slidin 
scale of to be based on the price of sugar. Since this agreemen 
was en into it was found unsatisfactory by the laborers, 31d 
after a trial of but two days it was dropped, in so far as the firld 
laborers were concerned. 

The bureau of labor was helping the employcrs in breaking the 
a 8 The following telegram was signed by chief of the bureau 
0 r: 


Dominco SANTOS, 
Fajardo, P. R.: 

Mr. Bird, managot of the Fajardo Sugar Co., has officially informed 
the government that workingmen are not fulfilling their part of the 
contract, which makes it therefore neutral. I trust all differences will 
work out regardless of strike. 

: (Signed) BILLS. 


This telegram was sent after the Sugar Growers’ Association and 
corporations had agreed not to sign any terms of agreements with the 
workers and not to agree upon any wage scale. More than 1,000 country 
workers in Fajardo filed complaints duly sworn to before a judge pro- 
testing against the attitude of the chief of the labor bureau, and the same 
thing happened at Juncos, Humacao, and other places. Since the Sugar 
Growers’ Association refused to sign any terms of agreement with the 
agricultural workers, police violence commenced oll over the island to 
break the strike, as has been proved by many exhibits. 

Some of them are as follows: 

Exhibit No, 1: Contained the casualties of Juncos, where a parade of 
strikers was violently dispersed with shots by the police, and the men 
were beaten. $ 

It was generally known tbat the man who started the attack against a 

eaceful parade of agricultural workers at Juncos was an officer of the 
ugar Central, who, with a revolver, had been trying to intimidate and 
violently disperse the assembly of the workers, and. notwithstanding 
(12 peasants having been injured by the police and the officers of the 
Sugar Central), no arrest was ordered against the officer of the sagar 
company, nevertheless the workers were sentenced to six months in 
the municipal court, and how they were acquitted by the district court, 


days of February more than 40,000 of these poor 
ike, demanding a flat scale of pay of $1 for an 
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where they filed an appeal. While this trial was in prosreys in the dis- 
trict court, the justice had to call attention to one of the corporals and 
to two of the guardsmen on account of their perjury before the court. 

These men of Juncos who were reieased on the appeal bad been put 
in jeopardy by preferring charges against them for the same crime 
and with the same evidence. The flags which the strikers carried in 
the procession, even the American flag, were torn by the police from 
the hands of those who bore them. 

Exhibit No. 2: Contains several documents regarding the deplorable 
incidents which occurred on the island of Vieques, where a parade of 
strikers was violently dispersed and five men killed and others wounded ; 
a legal report of the attorneys for the strikers, and some affidavits. It 
was demonstrated by those documents how some of the men were sen- 
tenced by the judge in the locai headquarters of the police, which was 
not a legally constituted court. The writs for imprisonment were 
amended, some of them were originally used, charging the men with 
assault and battery, with intent to deprive other persons of life, and 
in order to deprive them of jury trial these writs were amended and 
the cases were brought before the municipal court in which a severe 

nalty was imposen upon them. The dates of the sentences of some of 

he men were legally amended to prevent the appeals to the superior 

courts. The so-call concealed weapons and arms of the laborers 
were sticks at the ends of which were The same exhibit contains 
the manner in which the offices of the federation were closed by the 
police and how the meetings were prohibited; how the liberty of these 
men was jeo zed by denial of habeas corpus. When the workers 
Ea against those actions they were brutally wounded, jailed, and 

lled. Three laborers defending themselves wounded two policemen 
with their machetes. More than 100 arrests followed. In the town 
the police scattered the people with shots and blows. There was a 
great dread in the town. 


The result of this social cr 
against the people was a man dead and several wounded. Organizer 

vera nez, myself, and all my fellows from San Juan in the 
commission were arrested and placed under bail of $2,000. 

Ultimately the district court of Ponce, where our trial took piace, 
r my colleagues and me of the charges preferred by the captain 
of the police against us. 

In an affidavit signed by Juan Cruz Piris, secretary of the Free Fed- 
eration of Workingmen, who after the mecting disbanded came near 
the headquarters of the police to offer his service to us, and he was 
beaten by Captain of Police Fernandez Nater and some of the guards- 
men; he was then taken to the prosecuting attorney. The prosecuting 
attorney asked the captain of police why he had beaten Mr. Piris, and 
the captain of police answered that he had beaten him by mistake. 
Some of the police without any warrant entered the offices of the fed- 
eration at Ponce, broke up some of the desks, and took with them some of 
the documents and papers of the strikers’ committee. 

Exhibit No. 4: Contains 14 affidavits intended to Pe ih how Police- 
man Quiles illegally killed the workman named Robledo at the meeting 
in Ponce, and how the man was killed while he was running, and how 
captain of police is also responsible for this crime. Policeman Quiles 
was set free on bail, and he Is as yet in active service, not having been 
suspended as policeman or from payment. He is serving duty and as 
aman he e confidence of his chiefs. The commission of the police 
has just demonstrated its good 78185 7 in regard to Policeman Quiles 
by Sa ge on ernie of $100 of the funds of the same force to 
defend him, and also have requested some of the local headquarters 
to help this policeman in his defense before the court. This initiative 
is due to the activity of the chief of police of Ponce, Fernandez Nater. 
This same police commission granted gold medals to those who killed the 
strikers of Vieques. 

Exhibit No. 5: Contains 14 affidavits to prove how the right of meet- 
ing, no matter how peaceful, was absolutely denied by chief of police, 
who exceeded the order received from the Governor of Porto Rico. 
The right of meeting In Arecibo was denied to all of the representatives 
of the American Federation of Labor in or outside of the urban zone. 

Contains 7 affidavits signed by several persons to prove assaults, 
abuses, and searches by the police in the town of Arecibo, and to prove 
the number of men who were wounded by the police, and how the people 
were terrorized. To prove how 19 workingmen were held for trial and 
how they were sentenced to 30 days by the municipal court without git 
given the necessary time to speak to their lawyers and to produce evi- 
dence in their favor. These 19 persons were acquitted on the appeal 
that they filed in the district court and no further action taken. 

Exhibit No. G: Is an affidavit signed by Mr. Andres Orellano, of the 
Bakers’ International Union, stating how he was thrown from the plat- 
form while addressing a mecting in the town of Barceloneta. Charges 
were preferred against him by 1 before the municipal court 
and he was released He was compelled to leave the town and prohib- 
ited from speaking within the jurisdiction of that municipality. 

Exhibit No. 7: This is In regard to the unbecoming conduct of the 
captain of police in Cayey, and the persecutions of the labor 33 On 
March 20 the police violently disbanded a meeting, clubbing the people. 
A local representative of the federation was arrested after being taken 
down while he was S The annual labor convention which was 
in session at the Baptist Church was closely watched and disturbed 
by police. The labor press men were also arrested for protesting against 
the brutality of the police officials The same kind of brutalities of the 

olice and violent dispersion of labor meetings occurred at Anasco, San 
renzo, Bayamon, Humacao, and other places. Public roads were 
illegally closed to the agricultural strikers in order to prevent them from 
fons rom iheir homes to towns and vice versa. Contains the original 
etters and telegrams of mayors, prohibiting the free exercise of the 
right of meeting. 

Exhibit No. 8: Is to prove the a potion of the employers trying to 

destroy the American Federation of bor in Porto Rico, and how to 


place discredit upon this labor organization. 


The Sugar Growers’ Association has Issued a circular relative to the 
creation of funds with which to form an association jane strikes 
with the purpose to destroy the Free Federation of the Workingmen of 
Porto Rico which is the State branch of the American Federation of 
Labor. The su men solicited checks of $15 to be contributed by cach 
member of the Su Growers’ Association, and at the same time recom- 
mended the so-called Liga Obrera” and Federation Regional” as 
sister organizations to counteract the strikes brought on by the Free 
Federation,” and in order te carry on this work money is urgently 
requested of cach member. 

n another circular, pecuniary assistance is also asked of the rich 
merchants of the island, possibly with the same purpose of working 
against the American Federation of Labor. 

The whole island was placed in the hands of the police and there 
occurred rey dispersions of meetings, speakers taken down from 
stands, and the entire sugar and tobacco fields were terrorized and 
workingmen practically forced to go back to work. 

The martial law was declared by the police, and attacks upon the 
people were accumulating rene, to the discredit of the police who kept 
on terrorizing the country people. 

When the house of delegates was Informed by one of its members that 
a meeting had been disbanded by the insular police in Ponce while I was 
addressing the gathering, the matter was in the first moment discussed, 
and one of the members of the house moved that a special committee be 
appointed to investigate the facts and inform the house of the truth, 
because one man who had been present in the meeting had been killed 
by the bullets of the police and some more serlously wounded. A reso- 
lution presented was as follows: 

“Be it enacted, That the most energetic protest of the house be brought 
to bear against the violation of the law of defending the rights of the 
people committed at Ponce by members of the insular police, while they 
caused a man to come down from the speaker's stand or rostrum while 
he was in the ful) exercise of his rights of censure.” 

When President Gompers received the news by cable in regard to the 
strikers’ conflict and the Ee of men he called these matters to the 
attention of Gen. McIntyre, Chief of the Bureau of Insular Affairs, and 
asked for information. e was informed that no information as to the 
killing or wounding of anyone or that the constitutional rights of the 
people were inyaded had n received. Then President Gompers re- 

uested Gen. McIntyre to send a cable under his name to Iglesias, Porto 

ico, when Melntyre said he would take pleasure in doing it. Mr. 
Gompers could not get my answer because the Government declared it 
was hot in strict accord with the facts. 

Goy. Yager was requested to appoint a commission to investigate the 
incidents of the strike. All we wanted was an opportunity to present 
8 and impartially the facts. The reasons we had for insisting 
upon e ref pte of this commission was that we were firmly con- 
vinced that no other way could the Government obtain the absolute 
truth of the deplorable facts of tyranny and oppression brought about 
by the public officials of the Government during the strike. 

After our appearance before the Commission on Industrial Relations, 
upon our uest, President Gompers and Secretary Morrison introduced 
us at the White House, helping the people of Porto Rico by handing to 
President Wilson, through the courtesy of 3 umulty, the 
memorial which we had prepared portraying the deplorable situation 
as it exists in Porto Rico. 


CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATION, 


At the convention of the American Federation of Labor, held in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., was adopted the following resolution: 

“Resolved by this convention of the American Federation of Labor 
assembled, That the President of the American Federation of Labor 
be earnestly recommended to request the President of the United States 
or the Congress, or both, to appoint a commission as soon as possible 
with authority to investigate the deplorable industrial conditions, as 
well as the general governmental affairs of the island, especially in the 
questions affecting education, health, and sanitation, economic and liy- 
ing conditions of the working masses of Porto Rico, and land and tinan- 
cial resources, and to ascertain if it is true that the Federal, as well as 
the organic law, has been 5 violated by the big corporations 
which exploit the people of the island.” 

It is the earnest wish of the Free Federation of Workingmen of Porto 
Rico that such commission may visit our i d to make a thorough 
investigation, as the resolution urges; that the commission may be com- 
posed of men who will not, as several commissions in the past have done, 
accept mere courtesies and official declarations as sufficient evidence 
upon which to base their attitude, but that the commission be composed 
of men who will go to the heart of things to get the real points and 
views of men of labor, of business, who know, who feel, who understand. 


ORGANIC LAW AND CITIZENSHIP. 


That a new organic act or constitution for Porto Rico is necessary all 
Porto Ricans agree, and all who studied the subject recommend. It is 
therefore 5 urged that a new organic act or constitution for 
the government of Porto Rico should be recommended to Congress and 
enacted, and it is urged that whatever form the new organic act should 
take great consideration should be given regarding the power, the in- 
fluence, and the capacity of which the working people of the Island are 
capable. The existing politicai vices, the pernicious effect of false ae 
tem of education by which the children of the pest are impressed with 
the idea that they occupy an inferior position in society, and the overt 
conduct of employers should be considered, and indeed under every cir- 
cumstance the almost defenseless position in which the laborers of 
Porto Rico are now placed should be regarded as a feature for the con- 
sideration and protection of the law and its administrators. The work- 
ers should be given the fullest assurance and guarantee of protection in 
the enjoyment and exercise of constitutional rights equal with those of 
other citizens of Porto Rico. 

At pan the people of Porto Rico occupy an anomalous positión. 

e be ong to the United States and yet are not citizens of the United 
States. fe are a people belonging to the island of Porto Rico, part of 
the United States, and yet are a people without a country. Citizenship 
should be conferred upon the people of Porto Rico, not individually but 
en bloc, collectively, and thus make for a more complete Americaniza- 
tion of she DESDE of Porto Rico, in full touch, sympathy, and coopera- 
tion with e Lape ade of the United States. The 5 of capital 
should be obliged to pay their full share for what the government needs 
for public education, for sanitation, for roads, and for improvements 
on the island, as well as the security of justice for all. 


This report so impressed the delegates to that national con- 
vention that they adopted a resolution calling upon Congress 
to appoint a committee to investigate conditions in Port Rico. 
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Congress did not see fit to act upon that suggestion. The 
matter was never formally brought before this House. I think 
now it is too late to appoint such a committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Colorado 
bas expired. 

Mr. KEATING, Mr. Chairman, I ask for five minutes more. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman be given five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma? 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, was the Chair putting the 
question? 

The CHAIRMAN, Yes. 

Mr. JONES. I desire to be heard on that for a moment. 

Mr. KEATING. No; the Chair was not putting the question 
ou the amendment, but simply my request to proceed for five 
minutes more, £ 

Mr. JONES. All right. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tlemiun yield? 

Mr. KEATING. Yes; I yield to the gentleman from North 
Dukota. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Does the gentleman believe 
that if this amendment were adopted it would prevent the re- 
pressive measures he speaks of? 

Mr. KEATING. It may not prevent those repressive mens- 
ures, but it would be a recognition in the organic law that 
the workers have the right te organize, and to that extent 
it would exercise a restraining influence upon public officials. 

Now. as I said before, I have no desire to present an indict- 
ment to this House against the officials of Porto Rico. I have 
no desire to say that these charges are true or untrue. That 
is not material for the purposes of the present discussion. It 
should be sufficient, so far us this House is concerned, to know 
that as responsible a body as the American Federation of Labor 
has taken cognizance of these charges, that the workers them- 
selves have made the charges, to justify this House in taking 
action, especially when the only action asked is that this in- 
herent right shall be recognized. The right should be recog- 
nized without question wherever the American flag flies—the 
right of workers to organize for the purpose of improving their 
condition. 

I trust the amendment will be adopted, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Kxarixdl. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I can not quite agree with my 
friend [Mr. Krarixol that this amendment ought to be adopted, 
if for no other reason, because it is essentially right. I do not 
think we ought, even if it be admitted that the proposition em- 
bodied in his amendment is in itself good, to incorporate it in 
this bill. He ought not to and we can not put everything in this 
bill that is essentially right. I do not know what took place 
before the Committee on Labor nor have I any knowledge as to 
the character of any petitions which may have been presented 
to that committee from Porto Rico. I do know that this bill 
was under consideration in committee for a long time and that 
no such statement as that just made was made to the Committee 
on Insular Affairs. I do know, too, that when the Porto Rican 
bill, which was reported to this House in the Sixty-third Con- 
gress, was under consideration in committee no such representa- 
tions as are now made were then made. I am informed, too, 
by the Delegate from Porto Rico that the gentleman is mistaken. 
The people who sent him the information upon which he bases 
his statement are mistaken in saying that the laborers of Porto 
Rico have ever been denied the right to strike. I never heard of 
it, and I have been somewhat familiar with Porto Rican matters 
for the last 14 or 16 

Mr. KEATING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. I will. 

Mr. KEATING. The gentleman does not question the right 
of workers under the American flag, either in Porto Rico or else- 
where, to organize? 

Mr. JONES. Certainly not. 

Mr. KEATING. And the gentleman believes that it would be 
quite proper to recognize that right in the fundamental law? 

Mr. JONES. Yes; but I can not believe this right has ever 
been denied, and therefore I see no reason for the adoption of 
this amendment. 

It is doubtless true that some irresponsible persons, some self- 
constituted, so-called representatives of labor in Porto Rico, 
have made such representations as these, but I can not believe 
for a moment that the laboring people of Porto Rico have ever 
been denied the right to strike. The statement read by the 


gentleman is most general in its terms. Those who make these 
charges should be able to point to some specific instance when 
this right was denied. ‘They should state who denied this right 
to the laboring people of Porto Rico. 

Mr, KEATING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. I will. 

Mr. KEATING. If the gentleman will give me time, I will 
read the complete statement, which gives the date and the 
names of the public officials, when this instance occurred, and 
all that. The only reason I did not read the entire statement 
was because of lack of time. If the committee will grant me 
permission, I will put the complete statement in the RECORD, 
so that the gentleman and every one else may know, not only 
that these events did occur, but who was responsible for them. 

Mr. JONES. I have no objection to its going into the Recond, 
but I have such absolute confidence in the administration in 
Porto Rico, especially in Gov. Yager, that I do not believe he 
would countenance any effort on the part of policemen or 
other Government officials to prevent labor from organizing. 

I desire that the gentleman from Porto Rico [Mr. Rivera}, 
who knows more about this than anyone else here, may be 
recognized so that he may state what he knows abeut this 
matter, A 

Mr. RIVERA. Mr. Chairman. I will not oppose this amend- 
ment. I consider it very just, although not very important, 
because the local laws of Porto Rico provide sufficient guar- 
anties for the laboring classes in the island to organize them- 
selves into unions and to declare and maintain strikes. They 
never were interfered with in the exercise of this right. Ther 
do declare strikes, They are organized. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor has a branch in Porte Rico. This branch has 
been in existence for more than 12 years. In no instance have 
the officials of Porto Rico opposed the organization of the 
laboring classes. The only fact is that at some times laborers 
and certain of their leaders have during strikes disturbed the 
public order and the public peace, and the Governor of Porto 
Rico has been obliged to compel them to respect order. Among 
the duties of the Governor of Porto Rico is the duty of main- 
taining peace and good order, and he has always done so 
effectively. This is the only instance of which I know. Never 
has the right to organize or to peacefully strike been denied 
to the laborers of Porto Rico. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, in supporting the amendment 
that the right of workers te organize shall not be abridged ! 
desire to urge that in framing a new fundamental law, a new 
charter of rights, we must consider modern conditions. At the 
time the amendments to the Constitution, which we now usually 
refer to as the Bill of Rights were drafted, the modern struggle 
between the industrial working class and large employers of 
labor was unknown. It could not be foreseen. The men who 
drafted the Declaration of Independence, the men who a few 
years later presented to the world the Bill of Rights, knew only 
such conditions as were prevalent in thelr day, knew only of 
such struggles as preceded their generation. They could not 
foresee the modern, gigantic, bitter conflict between capital and 
labor. You are now framing a fundamental law for Porto 
Rico and as part of it n bill of rights. The right of workers 
to organize has been questioned in many States, has been ques- 
tioned both by legislatures and by the courts. Within recent 
times in the State of New York they were compelled to pass 2 
special law—I think it is section 170 of the Penal Code, which 
provides that the organization of workers for the purpose of 
obtaining an advance in the rate of wages, and so forth, shall 
not be held a conspiracy. That was done in order to meet the 
difficulty presented by the common law under which such an 
organization was held to be an unlawful body. Now, why not 
say in clear, unequivocal and specific terms that the right of 
the workers to organize for the improvement of their condition 
shall not be questioned? It can certainly do no harm, and it 
may do a great deal of good. By adopting this amendment you 
will lay down a moral code for the guidance of those who will 
be engaged in industrial conflicts. This struggle between poor 
and rich, between those who have and those who have not, be- 
tween the man who has property and the man who has no prop- 
erty, will go on for many years; and unless you provide a civil- 
ized form for the contest, an outlet for a peaceful method of 
conducting this warfare, unless you by law provide that those 
who temporarily enjoy the power of making laws shall not 
utilize that power in order to oppress the masses, you will do a 
great deal of harm to the people of Porto Rico. Therefore I 
ask the chairman of the Committee on Insular Affairs not to 
interpose any objection to the proposed amendment. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Mr. Chairman, I do not think there is a 
Member of the House who is more strongly in favor of labor 
having the right to assemble peaceably and to orgunize for its 
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own protection and for the purpose of seeing that it gets better 
wages than I am, but I candidly believe that all the guaranties 
that are necessary are provided for in the bill of rights for this 
temporary government of Porto Rico. If they are not, I say 
frankly that I am in favor of putting in those guaranties. Yet 
in providing a bill of rights for a temporary and limited govern- 
ment of Porto Rico, which we are now providing, I do not believe 
it is necessary to write into that bill of rights all the provisions 
necessary in a statute. I believe we have written into this bill 
of rights a suflicient guaranty to the laborers of Porto Rico, if 
they desire to organize and peaceably assemble for the purpose 
of presenting their grievances against those for whom they are 
laboring, to protect their rights. To-day is the first time since 
we began considering this bill—the provisions of which began 
to be considered more than four years ago—that I ever heard 
that laborers had been denied the right in Porto Rico to organize, 
I know at one time that Mr. Gompers was before our committee 
and spent quite a lot of time, and later on one of the natives of 
Porto Rico was before us, and if either one of these gentlemen 
mentioned the fact that any laborers had been denied the right 
to organize, either by the court or the Government officers, I 
have no recollection of it, and I can not find it in the report of 
the hearings. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
KEATING) there were 14 ayes and 19 noes. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Colorado demands 
tellers. All those in favor of ordering tellers will rise and stand 
until they are counted. Sixteen gentlemen have risen, not a 
suflicient number and tellers are refused. 

Mr, KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I make the point that there 
is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN, Evidently there is not a quorum. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, the Chair has directed that the 
roll be called, and it does seem to me that this is not the proper 
time to move that the committee rise after it has developed 
that there is no quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN. TheChair at first wasof the opinion that it 
was not, but the Chair thinks it is and the question is on the 
motion of the gentleman from Ohio that the committee rise. 

The question was taken; and there were 24 ayes and 32 noes, 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair appointed the gentleman 
from Ohio [Nr. Fess] and the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Jones] as tellers. 

The committee again divided, and the tellers reported that 
there were 1 aye and 100 noes, 

So the committee refused to rise. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I offer the fol- 
lowing amendment, r 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, before I made the point of 
no quorum L made the demand for tellers. The Chair decided 
that there was not a sufficient number present to order tellers, 
and I submit that the Chair should now submit my demand for 
tellers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The vote by tellers has disclosed that a 
quorum was present. The Chair has no way of knowing whether 
there was a lack of a quorum before or not, 

Mr. KEATING. When the Chairman decided that there was 
not 2 sufficient number present to order tellers the Chair counted 
the number present. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Colorado 
desires that his request for a vote by tellers be put, and he is 
entitled to it, because it has developed that a quorum has come 
in since he made the point. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks that this is the situation: 
The gentleman from Colorado offered an amendment, and the 
yote was taken, and the amendment was disagreed to. Then the 
gentleman from Colorado demanded tellers, and tellers were 
refused. Then the gentleman from Colorado made the point of 
no quorum, 

Mr. KEATING. I made the point of no quorum, and the fact 
that there was not a quorum in the House prevented the House 
from giving me tellers. 

Mr. JONES. But it has since developed that there was a 
quorum. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, the Chair can not deny the 
gentleman from Colorado tellers. When the request for tellers 
was made the Chair ascertained that there was no quorum. We 
could not haye proceeded in order without a quorum, and the 
request of the gentleman is still pending. The vote that has 


just been taken was whether the committee should rise, and the 

committee refused to rise, and the request of the gentleman from 

Colorado was in order and he is entitled to tellers. 

8 Mr. JONES. May I ask the gentleman from Illinois a ques- 
on? 

Mr. SABATH. Yes. 

Mr. JONES. It is admitted that the gentleman from Colorado 
made the point that there was no quorum, but it has since de- 
veloped by tellers that there was a quorum, and before that the 
gentleman's request for tellers had been denied. Then he raised 
the point that there was no quorum, and therefore he has now 
nothing to complain of. 

Mr. SABATH. If there is a quorum, we can proceed to do 
business and his request for tellers is in order. The Chair can 
not deprive him of the right to have tellers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. 

Mr, MURRAY. If the Chair had not announced the absence 
of a quorum the gentleman's contention would not be correct, but 
after it developed that a quorum was present the gentleman's 
request for tellers is still pending. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks that the gentleman’s 
request for tellers was put and denied. After that he made the 
point of no quorum. 

Mr. MURRAY. But it was developed on another question. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is true; but the Chair thinks the 
matter is settled. The gentleman from Wisconsin offers the 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: On page 3, strike out all of 
— a beginning with line 13 and ending with line 15, inclusive, 
and in lien thereof insert the following: “That slavery shall not exist 
in Porto Rico. That involuntary servitude except as a punishment for 
crime whereof the party shall haye been duly convicted, shall not exist 
in Porto Rico.” 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I call the atten- 
tion of the committee to the fact that as the paragraph is 
punctuated on page 3 it would permit slavery in Porto Rico as 
a punishment for crime. It reads: 

That neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, except as a punish- 
ment for crime whereof the party shall have been duly Aen shali 
exist in Porto Rico. 

Under that language and punctuation either slavery or invol- 
untary servitude could exist in Porto Rico as a punishment for 
crime. I have drawn the amendment so that there shall be 
left no opportunity for mistake because of punctuation. I 
think that there can be no objection to the amendment. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. Would not the gentleman accomplish the 
same result by placing the comma that is after the word “ servi- 
tude” after the word “slavery ”? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. In my judgment any law which 
so vitally affects human rights ought not to depend upon punc- 
tuation for its proper construction. We ought to put it beyond 
the possibility of misconstruction, and we can easily do so. 

Mr. TOWNER rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I do. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, I was just going to ask for 
the floor in my own right. I am in favor of the amendment. 
I think, Mr. Chairman, that the language that is suggested 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin is preferable to the language 
used in the bill, not only because it is clearer, but because of 
the fact that the exception refers not to slavery but to involun- 
tary servitude, and in every respect the language suggested is 
better, and I hope the chairman of the committee will accept 
the amendment. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. I will say there is no objection whatever 
to the language used, and so far as the committee is concerned 
it has no objection and we will accept the amendment offered. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I do not rise to oppose the 
amendment, but simply to call attention to the fact that the 
language in the bill is the language of the Constitution of the 
United States. The only difference is that the comma is in the 
wrong place. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I called atten- 
tion to the fact that exactly similar language in another meas- 
ure was the language of the Constitution of the United States 
when the bill for the Philippines was up a year or more ago. I 
then had before me a copy of the Constitution of the United 
States, and the comma in that copy was in precisely the same 
place as is the comma in this paragraph of the pending bill. 
The comma is in the wrong place in the thirteenth amendment 
to the Constitution, and, strictly speaking, the letter of the 
Constitution would permit slavery in the United States as a pun- 
ishment for crime, whereof the party shall have been duly con- 
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vieted. As I said, anything in the nature of an organic act, 
and especially anything which so vitally affects human rights 
as does the pending paragraph, ought not in the slightest degree 
te depend for its proper construction upon punctuation. 

i DAVENPORT. We have agreed to accept the amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. i 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment which 
I desire to offer. i 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

'Fhe Clerk read as follows: 


“ Private pro shall not be taken or damaged for 
out just 5 Until the compensation shall 


immedia 
rejudice to the right of either party to p 
Lor the judicial determination of the sufficiency or insufficiency of 


tion. 
In cases of condemnation of vate property for public or — 
vate "ase the determination of the 8 oft the use shalt be 4. oaa 
question.” 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, will the committee accept that 
amendment? If not, I would like to have 10 minutes on this 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Mr. Chairman, I suggest that my col- 
league proceed for five minutes, and then if he desires further 
time 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to set a speech 
for 10 minutes and quit at the end of 5. If I have to set the 
speech for 5 minutes, I want to know in advance. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, this section is in the nature 
of a bill of rights. I do not understand the idea that the com- 
mittee has when they put into a bill of rights provisions in the 
Federal Constitution prohibiting a State or a Territory from 
doing things and at the same time there is not put in measures 
not prohibited to the States. The Constitution of the United 
States, in Article I, has numerous limitations, but the most of 
them are limitations on Congress, not against the States or 
Territories. 

For instance, it says that no preference shall be given for 
regulation of commerce. No tax or duty shall be laid on articles 
from any State, and so forth, but the limitation against the 
right of a State or a legislature are found in section 10, which 
reads as follows: 

N into treaty, alliance, or confederation ; 
eee OX Geen ane. reprisal oe DS 8 bills of credit’ —.— 
anything but gold and silver coin a tender in a — ef debts; — 
any bill of attainder, ex post facto law, or law impairing the obliga- 
tion of contracts; or grant any title of nobility. 

Now, these gentlemen have recited these provisions when they 
were unnecessary. No State or Territory can do that now, but 
it is fundamental in a sovereignty that the sovereignty has the 
right to take private property for public use, and that makes it 
neeessary for the States to put in a limitation that it must be 
paid for, and that is all this does. Now, there is some wording 
im this in addition to the ordinary State constitutions, in this; 
that it provides that before, fer instance, a railroad ean take 
the property of a eitizen they must pay the citizen or deposit 
the meney in the eourt for the citizen, wherever the Federal court 
has had jurisdiction. It was true in the Indian country; it is 
true everywhere, wherever they have jurisdiction. They ap- 
point appraisers and the appraisers assess the damage to the 
property, and they say to the landowner, “Take this or go to 
the court.“ If he does not accept it, they take his property. 
They litigate him for 5 or 10 years about the value of his land. 
What is the result? He is denied the right to his property. 
Nobody whe believes in the right of property and the protection’ 
of property would insist for a moment that in the exercise of 
publie domain or any kind of public use that a private citizen’s 
private property should be taken until he receives the money or 
the money is deposited in the court for his benefit. And that is 
all this provision provides. This provision is found in the 
Oklahoma constitution and will to the landowner, to 
the holder of the property, the vulue of his property the moment 
it is taken by æ corporation or for any kind of public use. 

Jam really astonished that the gentleman does not accept it. 
They put in the provisions prohibited to the State legislature, 
and leave out the provisions that ought to go in and upon which 
a Territerfal er State legislature can make enactment unless 


they are limited. Now, I do not object, of course, to the provi- 
sion prohibiting slavery—although they could not do it under 
the Federal Constitution or the other provisions they have put 
in—as an example to the Porto Riean people; but certainly, 
whenever you exercise a power provided in this amendment of 
eminent domain by taking property, the real right of the man, 
whether a large or a small owner, ought to entitle him to the 
compensation the moment he is divested of the use of that prop- 
erty. And this is all this amendment does. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. JONES. I would not object to the first sentence in this 
amendment, that which declares that private property shall not 
be taken or damaged for public use without just compensation, 
but I do very seriously object to the remainder of it. 

Mr. MURRAY. I am willing to divide the question and vote 
on those paragraphs separately. 

Mr. JONES. I hope the gentleman will offer his propositions 
as separate amendments. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman allow me? 

Mr. JONES. a 

Mr. CANNON. Section 2, “that no law shall be enacted in 
Porto Rico which shall deprive any person of life, liberty, or 
property without due process of law, or deny to any person 
therein the equal protection of the laws,” seems to cover every- 


Mr. MURRAY. No, sir; ft does not. 

Mr. JONES. It seems to me that covers it sufficiently, and 
that was the idea of the committee. But in order to make it 
perfectly clear that can not be taken without just 
compensation, I would not object to that much of the amend- 
ment. I do object to general legislation in a bill of rights. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, I will agree to call for a 
division of the question and vote by paragraphs. 

Mr. CANNON. I think the gentleman is entirely correct, and 
it could not be broader than it is succintly stated and carried 
in the constitutions of all the States. 

Mr. MURRAY. Not all of them, 

Mr. CANNON. After all, it is in the Federal Constitution. 1 
will read it again: 

That no law shall be enacted in Po: i 
person, of life, liberty, or property — das asin 2 9 

That covers everything from the birth of Christ to the end 
of the world, touching life, liberty, and property. 

Mr. MURRA The gentleman from Illinois would not. claim 
“ compensation” and “due process of law” mean the same? 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, all this is in my time. I just 
wish to add that I agree with the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Cannon] that no addition to the language of the bill is neces- 
sary. But, inasmuch as the gentleman from Oklahoma thinks 
“due process of law” and “compensation” might not mean 
the same thing, I am willing that this bill of rights shall specifi- 
cally state that private property shall not be taken without 
due compensation. I am not willing to go further and state 
just how that compensation shall be aseertained. That is a 
purely legislative matter and should have no place.in a bill of 
rights. It is a matter of detail and not one of principle. The 
legislature ereated in this bill will deal with all purely legis- 
lative matters. 

Mr. MURRAY. Will the gentleman agree to vote on each 

h separately? Will he agree to that? 

Mr. JONES. I will agree to this, that the gentleman with- 
draw his amendment and offer the first part of it as a separate 
and independent proposition. 

Mr. MURRAY. I want to consume the balance of my 10 


minutes. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I thought I had been recognized. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. Jones] has expired. 

Mr. JONES. The chairman had asked for a vote when I 
asked to be recognized. The gentleman had concluded his re- 
marks when I was recognized. 

Mr. MURRAY. I asked for 10 minutes a while ago. 

Mr. BURNETT. A pari inquiry, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BURNETT. Has not the chairman of the committee a 
right to conelude debate? 

The CHAIRMAN. He has. 

Mr. BURNETT. And had not the gentleman concluded his 
time and yielded? 

Mr. JONES. The gentleman had yielded the floor. 

Mr. MURRAY. I call for a vote en the three separate parn- 
graphs of that amendment. 

The p The gentleman asks unanimous con- 
sent 
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Mr. MURRAY. I am entitled to a division of the question. 

Mr. JONES. I do net know about that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. TOWNER. The gentleman has no right to demand that 
his amendment shall be separated. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Not a bit. 

The CHAIRMAN. He has the right to offer it in three parts. 

Mr. TOWNER. He has the right to withdraw his amend- 
ment, and I hope will withdraw the subsequent parts of the 
amendment. I agree to that. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Mr. Chairman, permit me to say the par- 
liamentary situation is such and his amendment is so offered 
that he can not ask for a separate vote on the umendment as 
offered. N 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, it is set out in three separate 
paragraphs. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. I submit, Mr. Chairman, it is all in one 
amendment, and he can not compel this committee to vote upon 
them separately. 

Mr. MURRAY. Does not the gentleman know that it is sus- 
ceptible of division and separation? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Well, I will say to my colleague that I, 
too, have exercised a speakership at one time, as the gentleman 
did, and I think I know as much about parliamentary law as 
the gentleman does, although I do not parade it all over the 
country as he does [laughter]; and I say that he can not sepa- 
rate, under parliamentary usage, an amendment into its separate 
parts after he has offered it in its entirety. He can not then ask 
that it shall be separated into its parts and voted upon as he 
wishes. : 

Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Murray] will offer his amendment in such form as 
to secure or cover the right of eminent domain exercised by 
Porto Rico, I think there will be no objection in the commit- 
tee here to placing that provision in the bill. 

Mr. MURRAY. I will ask the gentleman what objection there 
is, when this is written in three distinct and separate sen- 
tences, to separating them? 

Mr. FINLEY. I think that before the gentleman can get a 
vote in that way he will haye to ask unanimous consent of 
the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. MURRAY. Then, Mr. Chairman, I will ask that. 

The CHAIRMAN. What is the gentleman's request? 

Mr. MURRAY. That these three sentences be divided and 
voted upon as separate questions. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair thinks that as offered this is 
one combined amendment. The Chair thinks that if the gen- 
tleman wants to divide it, he should offer just the part he de- 
sires to offer at this point, and the Chair so rules. Will the gen- 
tleman indicate what part he wishes to submit? 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, will the Chair submit my 
request for unanimous consent? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Mur- 
RAY] asks unanimous consent that the amendment be divided 
into three parts and voted on separately. Is there objection? 

Mr. JONES. I shall have to object, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN, Objection is made. 

Mr. MURRAY. All right. If the gentleman wants to vote 
against property rights of individuals, go ahead and vote it 
down. I will vote for it just as it stands, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Murray]. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the “ noes” seemed to have it. 

Mr. MURRAY. A division, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 1, noes 26. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment at that 
point: 

Private property shall not be taken or dama for ce) 
upon Jost 88 Which shall be Arari by ae publie sag e 

That is a new paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman send up his amend- 
ment? 

Mr. BORLAND. I will withdraw it for a moment, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will be 
withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SANFORD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from New York [Mr. Sax- 
ronb] offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr, Saxrond: Strike out all after line 3, page 2, 
and ending with line 8, and insert: 

That in all criminal prosecutions the accused shall enjoy the right to 
have the assistance of counsel for his defense, to be informed of the 
nature and cause of the accusation, to have a copy thereof, to have a 
sporty and public trial, to be confronted with the witnesses against 
nim, and to have compulsory process for obtaining witnesses in his 
avor.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Sanrorp]. 

Mr. SANFORD. Mr. Chairman, I hope I may have the atten- 
tion of the chairman of the committee. I would be pleased if 
he would accept the amendment I have offered. 

Mr. JONES. If the gentleman will explain wherein his 
amendment differs in substance from the provision of the bill, T 
will be glad. 

Mr. SANFORD, I will explain. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. SANFORD. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. Iwas wondering whether the gentleman’s amend- 
ment was not the provision contained in the Federal Bill of 
Rights? 

Mr. SANFORD. Yes. I was about to say that the language 
is an exact copy of section 6 of the Bill of Rights. 

The chairman of the committee wants to know how it differs 
from the bill. I think I can make it clear to you if I remind you 
that since the Bill of Rights was written there have been I do 
not know how many volumes of opinions of judges of our courts 
written defining those words. 

The words embodied in the bill are, 

The accused shall have the right to meet the witnesses face to face. 

What does it mean? Does it mean to meet the witnesses in a 
dark alley or in a dark cellar face to face? It seems to me ab- 
surd now to present that as a proper interpretation of the words 
of the committee, and yet some court somewhere might so hold. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Does not that semicolon relate back to 
the subject of trial, giving a fair trial? 

Mr. SANFORD. What it means to meet the witnesses face to 
face I do not know, and yet I have practiced in the criminal 
courts as a prosecutor for six years. But under the law of this 
country and in the definitions that the courts have laid down 
you find the definitions of human liberty in criminal cases the 
like of which the world has never seen anywhere. 

It is perhaps impossible for us to impose upon those people 
of Porto Rico our conception of what constitutes our rights and 
what we mean by individual liberty, but we are not doubtful as 
to what words do define our idea of individual liberty in this 
country. 

Take another illustration. You say under your bill of rights 
that you are creating in this committee that a man shall be 
heard and shall have the benefit of counsel. What does it 
mean? We have splendid definitions of what it means: 

To bave the assistance of counsel for his defense— 

But what does it mean? 

To be heard, 


Perhaps the courts of Porto Rico will construe that to mean 
that he shall have the right to stand up and say “ Present,” or 
that his counsel shall say Present“ for him, that that is being 
“heard.” What I want is that we may offer to these people the 
same guaranties of the right of defendants in criminal prosecu- 
tions that after over 100 years of experience in this country 
have had their meaning definitely fixed. If we love these things 
ourselves, and are proud of these combinations of words that 
mean so much to us, it is our duty at least to offer them in this 
bill of rights. I do not want to say that the words you have 
presented here are unscientific, but they certainly are not so 
precise as the words of our Bill of Rights. 

Our courts have interpreted the language of our Constitution, 
every sentence of it, and I do not think we are called upon to 
write these strange combinations of words anew here to-day 
through this committee. If the committee have any reason for 
throwing aside the Bill of Rights with which we are familiar, if 
they can give us any reason for these strange combinations of 
— 8 5 that they have here, I do not want to make any point 
of it. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I think the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Sanrorp] has called attention to 
a portion of this bill which is very much in need of amendment. 
As he stated, the Constitution of the United States has been 
construed and passed upon by the courts so often during the 
past century it would seem to be very unwise to adopt other 
words, even if the chairman of the committee may think they 
are just as good. It seems to me unwise to substitute other 
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words that have never yet been construed by any court. In 
addition te what the gentleman from New York has said in 
calling attention to the wording of this paragraph, I want to 
call attention particularly to the words in line 4: 

He shall have the right to demand the nature and cause of the accusa- 
tion against him. 

Now, of what good is that to a defendant in court, simply to 
have the right to “Jemand ” it? A man may “demand” any- 
thing in a court. He may “demand” his release. He may 
“demand” every conceivable thing, but the question is whether 
he has got a right to it. 

Now, the words used in the Constitution of the United States 
are that he shall have the right— 
to be informed of the nature and cause of the accusation. 

Instead of that we substitute the word “demand,” which, so 
far as I can see, gives him no right at all. 

Mr. BORLAND. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Certainly. 

Mr. BORLAND. I call attention to the fact that it says: 

To have a copy thereof— 

Meaning 2 copy of the accusation against him, the bill of in- 
dictment, or the information, as the case may be. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Then in that case I submit 
to the gentleman, Why change the wording? Why not leave 
it as we have it in the State constitutions and in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States? 

Mr. BORLAND. Ido not know. I simply call the attention 
of the gentleman to the fact that the accused is entitled to a 
copy of the instrument to which he is called upon to plead. 

Mr. SANFORD. This language says: 

To demand the nature of the accusation against him. 

Our Constitution says: 

The nature and cause of the accusation. 

Now, he may be indicted with half a dozen other men. I 
can conceive that there might be a great deal of difference be- 
tween having the accusation against himself and haying a copy 
of “the accusation.” The difference of opinion here merely 
illustrates the opportunity for more litigation on such an un- 
certain subject. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. It seems to me to illustrate the 
complications and difficulties that would arise if the change were 
made as proposed in this bill. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. If this bill is undertaking to estab- 
lish a greater degree of liberty for the people of Porto Rico, is 
it not evident from this discussion that before they can arrive 
at any practical realization of that liberty the words and terms 
by which it is conferred must be defined and test cases will arise? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I think the question may well 
be raised as to whether we are capable of self-government, if we 
adopt a crude, ill-constructed section like this. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. In the first place, the courts must 
define the terms in which this supposed liberty is granted. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Certainly. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Whereas the terms of our own Con- 
stitution are all construed and haye a fixed and definite meaning, 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Yes; certainly. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, this language that is used in 
the bill of rights, as we call it, is the language that has been 
suggested by the Bureau of Insular Affairs, who have had 
intimate knowledge with regard to conditions in the island for 
a great many years. It is in substance the language that is 
used in the Constitution of the United States. I am frank to 
say that I see no objection whatever to accepting the substitute 
offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Sanrorp]. In 
fact, I think there is one reason why it should be adopted, and 
I hope that the chairman of the committee [Mr. Jones] will 
agree with me and accept it, because it is only a question of 
form after all. That reason is this, that in the interpretation 
of this provision of the bill of rights in Porto Rico the courts 
there would have the assistance of the decisions of the courts 
of the United States upon the language which is used in the Con- 
stitution of the United States. Therefore, as it is only a ques- 
tion of phraseology, I see no real ground or reason why we 
should not accept the amendment offered, if it is considered to 
be vital. ~ 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I fully agree with the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Towner] that there is nothing vital, nothing 
of substance, involved in this amendment. It is substantially 
what the bill already contains, and the only thing that can be 
said in its favor is that it is the language of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. If the exact language of the bill is 


not to be found in the Constitution of the United States, it may 
be found in the constitution of some of the States of the Union. 
It is unquestionably substantially the language of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. I can not see, therefore, that the 
language which the gentleman would substitute for that of the 
bill would in any respect improve matters. I can not agree with 
the logic of the gentleman from New York [Mr, Sanrorp] when 
he says that the expression that witnesses shall meet the ac- 
cused face to face is indefinite inasmuch as it is not said where 
the meeting is to take place. The entire language of the para- 
graph must, of course, be taken together. Provision is made for 
a speedy and public trial, and it is at that public trial that the 
accused must be confronted with his accusers. Still, I agree 
with the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Towner] that inasmuch 
as the amendment makes no real change in the language of the 
bill, it may as well be accepted if for no other reason than to 
save time. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from New York [Mr. Sanrorp]. 

The amendment was agreed to. : 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, we are considering this 
afternoon a bill to give a civil government to Porto Rico and to 
give to the people of Porto Rico a larger measure of self-govern- 
ment, or, in other words, to give them a bill of rights. I thought 
it might not be inappropriate to call attention to the fact that 
we have a largely similar condition of people in the United 
States to whom a larger measure of local authority ought to be 
given. I refer to the Five Civilized Tribes. 

Mr. Chairman, on December 6, 1915, the day Congress con- 
vened, I introduced as my first bill H. R. 108, to confer upon 
the Superintendent for the Five Civilized Tribes in Oklahoma 
the authority now conferred by law upon the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs and the Secretary of the Interior respecting lands 
allotted to the enrolled restricted members of the Five Civilized 
Tribes and their individual moneys. 

I want to make it clear at the outset that this bill only deals 
with the lands and moneys of individual restricted Indians and 
has nothing whatever to do with the tribal property of the Five 
Civilized Tribes. 

In order that the purposes of the bill may be better understood, 
permit me to state that the eastern half of Oklahoma prior to 
statehood was known as the Indian Territory and was occupied 
by the Five Civilized Tribes—Cherokee, Creek, Seminole, Choc- 
taw, und Chickasaw. In the early part of the last century these 
tribes moved under treaties made with the Government of the 
United States from the Southern States to the Indian Territory. 
Each tribe maintained a government of its own, separate and 
distinct from the other tribes, as much so as one State of the 
Union is separate and distinct from another State. Each tribe 
had its own executive head, its legislature, and its judiciary. 
They enacted their own laws without any supervision whatever 
from the Federal Government and they executed them. ‘Their 
lawsuits were tried in their own tribal courts, presided over by 
judges elected by them and without any appeal to a Federal 
court. 

The difficulty in presenting this question to Congress lies in 
the fact that but few Members of Congress not on the Indian 
Committee are acquainted with the situation. They do not dis- 
tinguish between a member of the Five Civilized Tribes and a 
reservation Indian. To them the word Indian means a blanket 
Indian and not a progressive, Christian, civilized Indian citizen 
of the United States. 

For the past 100 years these tribes have intermarried with 
white people who came among them. Schools and churches were 
established, and the members of the tribes were recognized as 
being on an equal plane of intelligence with citizens of the sur- 
rounding States. White people settled in their country, rail- 
roads were built, cities were established, and finally Congress, 
by the act of March 3, 1893 (27 Stats., 612), created the Dawes 
Commission and sent it to the Indian Territory to make treaties 
with the tribes, with a view of having their lands individualized, 
their tribal funds paid out per capita, and their territory ad- 
mitted as a State of the Union. 

Under various treaties and acts of Congress, provision was 
made for the allotment of their lands. The final enrollment 
showed 101,521 allottees, to whom 19,526,966 acres of land be- 
longed. All the lands agreed to be allotted by the various 
treaties and acts of Congress have been individualized and pat- 
ents issued therefor and delivered. The unallotted lands are 
known as tribal lands. 

Tet me repeat that this bill only affects the lands allotted and 
patented to the individual restricted Indian and the moneys 
deposited with the Government to the credit of the individual 
Indian. It does not affect any tribal lands or tribal money. 
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LESTRICTED INDIAN DEFINED—DEGREE OF BLOOD, NOT COMPETENCY, THE 
TEST. 

Under various agreements and acts of Congress under which 
the lands were allotted, provisions were inserted restricting the 
sale of their lands for certain periods of time. Part of these 
restrictions were removed by the act of April 21, 1904 (33 Stats., 
189), and by the terms of the acts of April 26, 1906 (34 Stats., 
137), and May 27, 1908. (35 Stats., 312), all the homestead land 
of an enrolled member of one-half Indian blood was restricted 
from alienation and all the surplus land of an Indian enrolled 
as of three-fourths or more Indian blood. His business qualifi- 
cations are determined by his degree of Indian blood, not by his 
competency. Lawyers admitted to practice in the Supreme 
Court of the United States, professional men of all classes, offi- 
cials, members of the legislature, college graduates, and many 
of the best business men are restricted. (Hearings, pp. 55-56.) 

No restricted member of the tribes can lease his land for oil 
or gas, nor can he make an agricultural lease upon his home- 
stead for more than one year, without the approval of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. In brief, a “restricted Indian” has be- 
come a very well-defined term in Oklahoma. It means an In- 
dian, who, under the law, is not permitted to manage his own 
affairs. In other words, he can not lease, encumber, or sell his 
land, or handle his own individual money without the approval 
of the Secretary of the Interior 1,500 miles distant. 

Of the 101,521 members of the Five Civilized Tribes, there were, 
in round numbers, about 75,000 of Indian blood, and of this 
number 37,182 were restricted. The records show that restric- 
tions have been removed from about 8,000 of these Indians, and 
about one-third of the Indians remaining have died since their 
enrollment. Hence the number of Indians within the restricted 
class in eastern Oklahoma is estimated approximately to be 
20,000. Formerly two officials in Oklahoma looked after the 
affairs of the tribes—one the Commissioner to the Five Civilized 
Tribes, who succeeded the Dawes Commission, and the other the 
United States Indian agent. One looked after the tribal prop- 
erty and the other after the individual property of the restricted 
members of the Five Civilized Tribes. Would any Member of 
Congress from California, Texas, or any other State want the 
guardianship of his child's property supervised from Wash- 
ington? 

By the act of August 1, 1914 (38 Stats., 582), Congress con- 
solidated these offices, and the Superintendent for the Five Civi- 
lized Tribes was appointed. He was nominated by the President 
and confirmed by the Senate. Theretofore the officers had been 
appointed by the Secretary of the Interior. The combined office 
was considered of more importance, and it was expected greater 
power would be conferred upon him. The salary was fixed at 
$5,000 per annum, the same amount the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs. receives. 

PURPOSES OF THE BILL, 

This statement is preliminary to what I wish to say regarding 
the purposes of this bill. 

At present a restricted Indian has no control whatsoever 
over his allotted land. or his share of the tribal moneys, without 
the supervision of a clerk in the office of the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs or the Secretary of the Interior, fifteen hundred 
miles away. He can not, as above stated, make an agricultural 
lease or an oil lease upon his land. He can not sell any part of 
his restricted land, nor can he pay a dollar upon an honest debt 
which he owes without the approval of the Secretary of the 
Interior or a clerk or inferior officer under him, It is the pur- 
pose of this bill to confer this authority upon the Superintendent 
for the Five Civilized Tribes at Muskogee, Okla. 

SUPERVISION TRANSFERRED, 

You will note that the bill does not take away any supervision 

whatever, but it transfers supervision from Washington to Mus- 
kogee. To illustrate: If a restricted Indian wants to make an 
agricultural lease upon his land, he goes before the local field 
clerk in Oklahoma, who is under the civil service. (Hearings, 
p. 59.) He examines the Indian and the lease, and transmits 
the lease to the Superintendent for the Five Civilized Tribes, 
who has it sent through the files in the proper division; thence 
it goes to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, where it is referred 
to some clerk; and thence it is sent to the Secretary of the 
Interior, where it is referred to another clerk and final action is 
had upon it. It is returned the same way, and the Indian and 
the tenant are finally notified of the result two or three months 
thereafter. 

Our contention is: 

First. That final authority should be given to the Superin- 
tendent at Muskogee to approve these agricultural leases, as lie 
understands local conditions. 

Second. If a restricted Indian wants to make an oil lease, 
regular blank forms have been prepared, with rules and reguta- 


tions understood by everybody, and the Superintendent et Musko- 
gee has loeal men at convenient points throughout eastern Okla- 
homa who ean supply detailed information. He is more eompe- 
tent, with all this information, to approve these leases than 
anyone else, and can be as safely trusted to supervise and ap- 
prove them as any man at the head of a bureau in the office of 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs or the clerk in the office of 
the Secretary of the Interior. The truth is that the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs does not personally superintend these 
matters, nor does the Secretary of the Interior, but some elerk, 
paid $1,800 or $2,000 per annum 1.500 miles away, supervises 
the action of the Superintendent for the Five Civilized Tribes, a 
man upon the ground, appointed by the President and confirmed 
by the Senate, who is paid a salary of $5,000 per annum. 

Third. If a claim is presented against an Indian who is within 
the restrieted class, unless authority is first obtained, it has to 
go through the same routine that an agrieultural lease or an 
oil lease does. This method results in tedious delays, which the 
bill introduced by me is intended to correct. 

Fourth. If a restricted Indian wants to make application to 
remove the restrictions upon the sale of his land, it goes through 
the same channel—through the local field elerk, thence the Su- 
perintendent for the Five Civilized Tribes, thence through the 
bureau under the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, and finally 
over the desk of some clerk in the Department of the Interior. 
The Indian may be old and decrepit or sick, or there may be 
other reasons for urgent action being taken upon his applica- 
tion. Our contention is that all matters affecting the individual 
Indian—his allotted land and individual money—should be su- 
pervised by an honest, trustworthy, competent official, the Super- 
intendent for the Five Civilized Tribes, at Muskogee, Okla. He 
has a large number of law clerks, stenographers, appraisers, 
oil inspectors, field clerks, and other clerical help to investigate 
thoroughly every matter at first hand which may be submitted 
to him for supervision and approval. 

THE QUESTION INVOLVED. 


There is but one question involved in this bill, and that is 
whether Congress favors conferring authority upon a competent, 
trustworthy Federal official in the State of Okiahoma to super- 
vise the land and money of each individual Indian, or whether 
that can best be done by a clerk or minor official in the office 
of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs or the Secretary of the 
Interior, 1,500 miles away, who knows nothing whatever about 
the Indian personally or local conditions in Oklahoma, but who 
acts on no other information than that contained in the type- 
written report transmitted. 

For more than 100 years the individual members of the Five 
Civilized Tribes were free to do as they pleased with their in- 
dividual property. They bought and sold it. They contracted 
debts and paid them without any on whatsoever. By 
the act of March 3, 1901 (31 Stat., 1447), they were made citizens 
of the United States. There was no supervision whatever exer- 
cised by any officer of the United States until their lands were 
allotted some 15 years ago. 

The present Indian appropriation bill carries an appropriation 
of $185,000. 

We claim that all these matters can be safely trusted to the 
local man, and that the interests of the individual Indian will 
be scrupulously guarded, action upon the various transactions 
expedited, and their rights better protected if this bill becomes 
a law. There can be no legitimate argument against it. 

EVERY DEPARTMENT JEALOUS OF JURISDICTION, 

It is the history of every department in Washington that none 
ever wants to give up any jurisdiction. They all want it centered 
in Washington. They want to retain all supervision here. No 
bureau wants to give up any of its authority. Every official at 
the head of a department clings with great tenacity ta all the 
authority given him. 

A representative of the Indian Office appeared before the com- 
mittee, and, in our judgment, presented an argument wholly 
foreign to the issues involved in this bill. Among other things: 

First. He referred to the necessity for supervision of probate 
matters in Oklahoma, and invited attention to some cases tried 
there a few years ago, just after statehood. This has nothing 
to do with the merits of the bill, because the present Indian 
appropriation bill carries $85,000 for probate attorneys in Okla- 
homa. The bill under discussion does not take away any of 
that supervision, and we respectfully submit that the introduc- 
tion of these matters is only intended to encumber the record and 
confuse the issue. Let us not dodge the issue by attempting to 
distract attention. 

Second. He advocated a change of the law providing for more 
supervision in the approval of agricultural leases. This is 
wholly foreign to a discussion of this bill. The bill retains all 
the supervision with reference to the approval of agricultural 
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leases now provided by law. The only thing this bill seeks to 
do is to transfer this supervision to a local man in Oklahoma, 
The issue should not be confused. It should be met squarely. 
Is it better for this supervision to be made by a competent, 
trustworthy man in Oklahoma than to transmit all matters by 
mail 1,500 miles to a clerk at the head of some bureau? This is 
the point, 

Third. It is recommended that the law with reference to the 
approval of wills be changed, This is also foreign to the sub- 
ject, as the bill does not seek to change the law in this respect. 

Fourth. It is charged that the Superintendent for the Five 
Civilized Tribes is a political office. It was created by the act 
of August 1, 1914. The present incumbent, Gabe E. Parker, 
was nominated by the President and confirmed by the Senate. 
The hearings (p. 63) show that he was not recommended by 
any of the members of the Oklahoma delegation and by no per- 
son in Oklahoma, that he was the personal selection of the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, and that he was selected solely 
upon merit, Hence, I submit that such an argument is wholly 
unjustified. 

Mr. Parker is an educated, competent, high-class man. There 
has not been so much as a breath of suspicion against him, and 
no insinuation that he is incompetent. He was formerly at the 
head of one of the schools of Oklahoma. He is a member of 
the Choctaw Tribe of Indians and thoroughly familiar with 
conditions in Oklahoma. He is in deep sympathy with the 
Indians of that State. He was a member of the constitutional 
convention of Oklahoma and later appointed by the President 
and confirmed by the Senate as Register of the Treasury. He 
was finally selected for his present responsible position upon 
the recommendation of the present Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs. 

These facts are not known to many associations, newspapers, 
and philanthropic citizens of the United States who have the 
interest of the Indian at heart. They are led to believe that 
this bill turns over the supervision of the affairs of the Indians 
to a local official elected by the citizens of Oklahoma and who 
would, therefore, be influenced by the people who elect him. 
This is not true, as the Superintendent for the Five Civilized 
Tribes is a Federal official. The Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs, the Assistant Commissioner of Indian Affairs, and the 
Secretary of the Interior are nominated by the President and 
confirmed by the Senate. They are Federal officials, as is the 
Superintendent for the Five Civilized Tribes. 

These hearings show (pages 59 and 161) that neither the 
Secretary of the Interior nor the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
passes upon any of the matters affected by this bill. On the 
other hand, the hearings show that when they come through 
the mail they are referred to some clerk of a bureau paid $1,800 
or $2,000 per annum, who, in effect, sits in judgment upon the 
acts of the Superintendent for the Five Civilized Tribes. Let 
us not confuse the issue. What this bill seeks to do is to have 
final supervision lodged in the Superintendent for the Five 
Civilized Tribes, 

Fifth. The Kagama case (118 U. S., 375) is quoted from. 
This was a case certified up from the circuit court of appeals 
in 1886 and is a criminal case inyolving the constitutional ques- 
tion as to whether or not Congress can confer jurisdiction upon 
n Federal court in criminal matters over a crime committed 
by one Indian upon another in a reservation within a State. 
In it the court took occasion to remark that oftentimes there 
was prejudice against the Indian in the State in which a reser- 
yation was located. This is not a happy argument against the 
pending bill for many reasons. 

The Indians in the Kagama case were reservation Indians. 
Their lands had not heen allotted and they were not citizens of 
the United States. They had never been made citizens of the 
United States, as in the case of members of the Five Civilized 
Tribes, who were made citizens by the act of March 3, 1901. 
The Five Civilized Tribes have had governments of their own 
for the past 100 years, and they take part in the local affairs 
of Oklahoma as actively as white men. The truth is the his- 
tory of that State for the past few years completely refutes 
the charge that there is any race prejudice. More than 
2,000,000 people are now living in Oklahoma; over one-half 
dwell in the eastern part, which was formerly occupied by the 
Five Civilized Tribes. There were enrolled, of all classes, 
101,521 members, one-third of whom are now dead. Hence it 
will be seen that more than 100 white persons live in eastern 
Oklahoma to each member of the Five Civilized Tribes. Notwith- 
standing this, a large number of enrolled Indians were elected as 
delegates to the constitutional convention which framed the 
organic iaw of the State. Riley Copeland, A. S. Wyly, J. T. 
Edmondson, C. O. Frye, O. H. P. Brewer were all Cherokees; 
W. N. Littlejohn was an enrolled intermarried citizen of the 
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Cherokee Nation; Gabe E. Parker was a Choctaw; and Henry 
Cloud was a Cherokee. Many others, whom I do not now re- 
call, were elected members of the constitutional convention. 
The president of that convention was Congressman Murray, an 
intermarried Chickasaw citizen. Will anyone say the above 
showing indicates prejudice on the part of the people of Okla- 
homa against the enrolled members of the Five Civilized Tribes. 

Let us investigate a little further. Hon. R. L. Owen was 
elected one of our first Senators, and Hon. C. D. CARTER, a 
member of the Indian Committee, was elected n Member of 
Congress. Both are enrolled citizens. Hon. J. S. DAVENPORT 
is an intermarried Cherokee citizen and a Member of Congress. 
Hon. W. II. Murray is a Member of Congress and a member of 
the Indian Committee. The author of this bill is an enrolled 
Cherokee citizen. Certainly the reasoning by the court in the 
Kagama case would not apply to Oklahoma, 

I might add in this connection that n very large number of 
the county officers in Oklahoma and members of the State legis- 
lature are members of the Five Civilized Tribes. Many of 
these are restricted Indians. Everyone in Oklahoma knows 
that there is no prejudice against a member of these tribes. 
His race is not inquired into. All officers are nominated at a 
primary and are elected at a general election. Hence we insist 
that the reference to the Kagama ease is not a happy one. 

Sixth. It is argued that local pressure may be brought to bear 
upon the Superintendent, and, of course, it carries with it the 
insinuation that he may be weak enough to yield to it. This 
argument is puerile, It is an argument against local self- 
government everywhere. If this argument be sound, no citizen 
of Oklahoma should be appointed to the Government service 
within the State, because he might yield to local Influences. 
This would apply to all tribal and probate attorness. I am 
impatient with this suggestion. It is based on distrust and not 
confidence in officials of the Government. It assumes weakness 
and not strength of character. It is not justified by the record 
of the present Superintendent or any of his predecessors. We 
decided against “long-distance government” in 1776. Every 
Territory in the United States was persistent in urging admis- 
sion to statehood in order to bring the Government as near the 
people as possible. 

The hearings (page 15) show that 7,650 letters were forwarded 
to the Department of the Interior last year by the Superintend- 
ent for the Five Civilized Tribes and that 7,694 letters were re- 
ceived by him from the department. Excluding Suudays, the 
Superintendent signed and forwarded more than 25 letters and 
reports each day to the department and received as many from 
Washington. 

Our contention is that the making of reports and the reading 
of letters to and from the department take up practically all 
of his time and leave but little time in which he can give atten- 
tion to the important duties of his office. If the bill is enacted 
into law, all this would be corrected. 

In addition, 116,570—page 15—miscellaneous letters were re- 
ceived in the office of the Superintendent for the Five Civilized 
Tribes and 144,402 miscellaneous letters sent out. If matters 
brought to his attention could be acted upon in Muskogee ex- 
peditiously and not sent to Washington, untold thousands of 
these letters would never be written. A great deal of the 
stenographic and clerical help could be dispensed with and 
the salaries paid them could be used in paying expert 
farmers, placed in convenient localities among the restricted 
members of the tribe, who could give them personal attention, 
aid, and encourage them in improving their homes and farms, 
and be of much more substantial benefit to the real Indian. At 
present, so far as I ain advised, there is not an expert farmer 
doing exclusive farm work. It is true that some employees are 
carried upon the pay roll as expert farmers, but practically all 
of them are doing administrative work. Very few, if any, are 
doing expert farm work exclusively. The hope of the Indian 
needing assistance lies in teaching him farming and stock raising. 
Instead of doing this, the Government is expending $185,000 an- 
nually for clearical help, mostly in a forwarding office at 
Muskogee, and is not spending money on men to go among the 
Indians and render them encouraging assistance in their daily 
tasks, 


SAVING TO THE GOVERNMENT, 


Our contention is, further, that there would be a great saving 
of clerical help in the office of Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
and the Secretary of the Interior if these matters were not 
forwarded here. (Hearings, p. 156.) 

Instead of spending money for the pay of officials, including 
stenographic and clerical help, we subniit that it could be mere 
advantageously spent upon men in the field to look after the 
Indians themselves. 
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COMMISSIONER OF INDIAN AFFAIRS SHOULD LOOK AFTER TRIBAL AFFAIRS 
AND NOT DETAILS OF INDIVIDUAL INDIANS, 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs should look after the 
broader questions affecting Indians, should shape the policy 
of the Government as to them, and should be glad to be rid of 
the numerous little details incident to this work. No business 
man at the head of a great institution attempts to give atten- 
tion to minor details. That responsibility is given to others. 
Congress intended to confer larger authority upon the Superin- 
tendent of the Five Civilized Tribes by the act of August 1, 
1914, just as this bill does. 

The members of the Five Civilized Tribes want their tribal 
affairs wound up. The Choctaws and Chickasaws want their 
coal and asphalt lands sold, as well as the remainder of their 
unallotted lands, including surface and timber lands, and the 
proceeds divided among them. No representative of the depart- 
ment has asked to appear in person before the Indian Committee 
to urge action upon these matters. The members of the other 
tribes are equally anxious to have their affairs wound up as 
expeditiously as possible. 

The Dawes Commission was created by the act of March 3, 
1893, 23 years ago. More than one-third of the enrolled mem- 
bers of the tribes are dead, and yet the affairs of some of the 
tribes, particularly Choctaws and Chickasaws, will not be 
wound up for years. 

We insist that the time of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
should be devoted to the larger tribal questions, so that their 
settlement may be expedited rather than to the affairs of the 
individual Indian. 

It was conceded by the representative of the Indian Office 
before the committee (hearings, p. 160): (a) That the ap- 
proval of all agricultural leases might be safely left to the 
Superintendent for the Five Civilized Tribes; (b) that perhaps 
95 per cent of the oil leases were uncontested (hearings, p. 
460) and that these uncontested matters might be safely left to 
the Superintendent at Muskogee (hearings, p. 153); (e) that 
he might safely be clothed with authority to finally supervise 
the investment of money of restricted Indians when the amount 
did not exceed $2,500 (hearings, p. 160). We insist that 
this would cover 95 per cent of all investments, would correct 
95 per cent of the delays, and practically concedes our conten- 
tion. 

If the Superintendent could be safely trusted with this author- 
ity, we see no reason why he should not be allowed to super- 
vise and approve the sale of 10 acres of restricted land, or any 
amount of less value than $2,500. 


EVERY INDIAN IN OKLAHOMA FAVORS THIS BILL, 


Every Indian in Oklahoma favors this bill. At least, not one 
has lodged a protest against it. These hearings indicate that 
the Five Civilized Tribes have had schools of their own— 
common schools, high schools, and boarding schools—for 100 
years. Many of their members are graduates of the various 
colleges and institutions of learning in the United States. 
Many other members are leading lawyers, doctors, farmers, 
bankers, and business men of every kind. This bill was intro- 
duced on the first day Congress convened, December 6, 1915, 
and has been extensively commented on in the press throughout 
Oklahoma, and yet no protest has been filed on behalf of a 
single Indian. 

= ALL OTHER CITIZENS APPROVE IT. 

Every white man who is a citizen of Oklahoma and who is 
not in the employ of the Indian Office, so far as the hearings 
show, favors the passage of this bill. 

THE PRESS UNANIMOUSLY INDORSES IT. 

The hearings (pp. 175-184) show that this bill has been 
favorably commented upon and analyzed by a large number of 
newspapers throughout Oklahoma, A number of the clippings 
have been filed with these hearings. It has not been unfavor- 
ably criticized by any newspaper. 

OKLAHOMA DELEGATION FAVORS BILL, 

Practically all the members of the Oklahoma delegation favor 
the bill. Senator Owrn has introduced a similar bill ın the 
Senate. : 

The State Senate of Oklahoma unanimously passed a resolu- 
tion favoring the bill. The resolution was introduced by a 
restricted Cherokee Indian—George W. Fields. 

PRESENT SYSTEM OCCASIONS DELAYS, 


It can not be controverted but what the sending of all these 
matters through, first, the local field clerk; second, the Super- 
intendent for the Five Civilized Tribes; third, the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs; and, fourth, the Secretary of the Interior— 
shown by the hearings (p. 60) to pass through eight different 
hands—must occasion delays and criticism against the depart- 
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ment and militates against the Indian; and the system has un- 
questionably aroused more prejudice against the Indian and oc- 
casioned more insistent demands for the repeal of all legisla- 
tion for the supervising of the affairs of individual Indians than 
anything else. Unless changed it will ultimately destroy the 
Indian. 

LOCAL SYMPATHY AND COOPERATION NECESSARY TO PROTECT INDIAN. 

The interests of the restricted Indian can best be subserved 
by inviting the cooperation of the local officers and the citizens 
of Oklahoma and not by wholesale criticism of them. A repre- 
sentative of the department can not have any influence with 
a court or jury, and can not, therefore, protect the restricted 
Indian unless he invites their cooperation and assistance. 

As in all new States, when Oklahoma was first organized some 
injustices were done the Indian, but when public attention was 
called to them a splendid citizenship was aroused and the un- 
worthy officials were driven from their places of trust. Juries 
unhesitatingly convicted those who sought to despoil the Indian. 

The report of the Secretary of the Interior shows that the 
Supreme Court of Oklahoma has promulgated rules for the guid- 
ance of the probate courts of the State and that all the courts 
through the State are now working in harmony with the probate 
attorneys there. 

The Secretary of the Interior, on page 63 of his last annual 
report, says: 

The State authorities haye shown a disposition to cooperate in every 
way possible with the department, and the Supreme Court of the 
State of Oklahoma has provided uniform rules of procedure in probate 
matters, at the suggestion of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, after 
his conference with county judges, county attorneys, and tribal attorneys 
in January, 1914. 

It served no good purpose, however, for the representative of 
the Indian Office to refer to this matter before the Indian Com- 
mittee for two reasons: First, because the things criticized hap- 
pened while the department had supervision, and, second, the 
bill under discussion does not do away with the probate attorneys. 

The department has seen fit to file certain letters and cir- 
culars from people throughout the East, who are not acquainted 
with local conditions in Oklahoma, but who get their information 
solely through the department. Inasmuch as the same references 
and arguments are used in all of them, we may reasonably infer 
how they originated. 

These good people really believe that they are serving the 
Indian. They see no difference between an Indian in Okla- 
homa and an Indian on a reservation, Every Indian to them is 
a blanket Indian. They do not know that the members of the 
Five Civilized Tribes had a constitution and a regular form of 
government for more than 100 years. The reservation Indians 
do not have. The members of the Five Civilized Tribes have 
been citizens of the United States since March 3, 1901, and take 
an active part in the local affairs of Oklahoma, Our eastern 
friends do not know that many of them are lawyers, doctors, 
teachers, ministers, bankers, and industrious citizens, competing 
in every activity with their white neighbors. Our eastern friends 
insist on one policy for all Indians, and they argue that the 
policy adapted to reservation Indians should be applied to people 
who have governed themselves for a century. 

Surely a tribe of Indians that gave to the country the great 
Sequoyah, the inventor of the Cherokee alphabet, the Cadmus of 
his race, whose statue is soon to be placed in Statuary Hall as 
one of Oklahoma’s distinguished sons; a tribe whose rolls con- 
tain the name of Alex Posey, the Creek bard and philosopher; 
a tribe that produced Green McCurtain, the chief executive of 
the Choctaws for years; the tribe that produced such dis- 
tinguished men as Overton Love and George W. Harkins, who 
so ably and effectively represented the Chickasaws; and the 
tribe that gave to the country Osceola, the noted Seminole war- 
rior, is not to be compared with the unlettered tribes of reserva- 
tion Indians of the West. 

CONCLUSION. 

Finally, permit us to say that this bill affects Oklahoma only, 
avd we desire to repeat that every Indian there, as well as every 
white man, the two United States Senators, every Member of 
Congress representing Oklahoma, every newspaper in Oklahoma, 
and the State Senate of Oklahoma, after the fullest discussion 
and closest analysis of this bill, all favor its enactment. Can 
it be that they are all in error? Certainly, if this were not a 
meritorious bill, after all the discussions which the hearings 
show have been had upon it in the press throughout Oklahoma, 
some person, Indian or white, residing in that State would be 
found to protest against it. We submit that this bill should be 
promptly enacted into law. Sending all matters to Washington 
for approval delays the development of the Indian's property. 
Preparation can not be made to begin work on an agricultural 
lease until it is approved and returned, and contracts can not 
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be let to drill oil leases until the action of the authorities at 
Washington is known. In order to expedite consideration of 
matters transmitted here for approval a large number of lessees 
come to the department, either in person or by attorney, and all 
these delays and expenses could be avoided if final action were 
had at Muskogee. 

The insinuations and criticisms expressed and implied by the 
representative of the Indian Office in the hearings before the 
committee against the people of Oklahoma can not be but detri- 
mental to the restricted members of the Five Civilized Tribes. 
They are residents and citizens of that State, vote and hold office 
there, attend the public schools, and receive the protection of the 
State's laws. Under existing legislation, within a few years 
all of their restrictions will be removed, when they will need the 
sympathetie cooperation and not the antagonism of the splendid 
citizenship of which they are a part and among whom they dwell. 

I am a member of the Cherokee Tribe. I was reared among 
the Cherokees and spent my whole life there, attended their pub- 
lic schools, taught in them; was for 4 years attorney general of 
the tribe, for about 20 years practiced law in the Cherokee 
tribal courts, and represented them frequently as delegate to 
Washington, D. C., since 1892. As one of their attorneys I 
represented the Cherokee Nation before the Commission to the 
Five Civilized Tribes in making the final roll of citizens of the 
tribe from 1896 until they were closed March 4, 1907, and I was 
national attorney for the tribe under contracts approved by the 
President from January, 1906, to June 30, 1914, assisting in the 
trial of all important lawsuits before all the courts of the 
country, including the Supreme Court of the United States. The 
affairs of the Cherokee Tribe have been completely wound up. 

I have made this personal reference to indicate the opportuni- 
ties I have had to study these people. as well as my great indebt- 
edness to them, my deep affection for them, and my earuest 
desire to secure the enactment of such legislation as will develop 
the individual Indian through giving him greater responsibility 
into a useful productive citizen. 

THE ISSUE. 

I am determined that the issue presented by this bill shall not 
be confused. It is this: Does Congress favor the supervision of 
individual affairs of the restricted members of the Five Civi- 
lized Tribes by a competent, trustworthy, and efficient Federat 
official in Oklahoma, known as the Superintendent of the Five 
Civilized Tribes, nominated by the President and confirmed by 
the Senate, with a salary of $5,000 per annum, or does Congress 
favor supervision by a clerk or inferior official in the office of 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs or Secretary of the Interior, 
located in Washington? > 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask if all debate 
has not been exhausted on this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. It has. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, I want to offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 3, line 3, before the beginning of the line insert That no pri- 
vate property shall be taken or damaged for private use, with or with- 
out compensaticn, uniess by consent of the owner, except for private 
ways of necessity, or for drains and ditches across lands of others for 
agricuitural, mining, or sanitary purposes, in such manner as may be 
prescribed by jaw.“ 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, the first part of that provision 
is in the bill of rights. My purpose for introducing it was to 
create an exception for agricultural and mining purposes. 
There are two States that have this provision; Missouri was 
the first to adopt it. I do it because many times drainage dis- 
tricts are organized in many States where you can not prove any 
public benefit and if you can not prove a public benefit the district 
fails. You find it also in the development of mining. There are 
only two States in the Union where youcan take private property 
for private use without consent of the owner Missouri and 
Oklahoma—unless they have changed these provisions since 
1906. This was introduced in the interest of progress. They 
have many difficulties in the State of Iowa and other States 
where they have drainage laws and where they can not prove 
“public benefit.” 

Mr. SANFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. Yes, 

Mr. SANFORD. Does the gentleman know that this provi- 
sion in the bill of rights was held in New York and some other 
States to prevent the passage of a workmen's compensation act? 

Mr. MURRAY. I do not know it. 

Mr. SANFORD. It was so held, and several workmen's com- 
pensation acts were defeated by this section in the bill of 
rights, and so we have amended the constitution of New York 
by nnother provision permitting the passage of workmen-lia- 
bility acts, 
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Mr. MURRAY. The provision that I offer is that in the bill. 

Mr. SANFORD. But I call attention to the fact that under 
the laws of New York, which might also be held under the laws 
of Porto Rico, it made unconstitutional the compensation act. 

Mr. MURRAY. But the constitution of New York does not 
contain the exception. I introduced it so as to create the cx- 


on. 

Mr. SANFORD. My conclusion is that if this provision goes 
in that there should be a further exception permitting the enact- 
ment of proper compensation law. I have such a provision taken 
from the New York constitution, if the gentleman wants it. 

Se MURRAY. I say in such a way “as the law may pro- 
vide.” 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. Yes. 2 

Mr. MONDELL. Does the gentleman say that only two States 
in the Union have laws which will permit private property to 
be taken for private use? 

Mr. MURRAY. I stated that all the States in the Union pro- 
hibited, or did up to 1906, the taking of private property for 
private use without the consent of the owner except two, and 
these allowed an exception for agriculture and mining. s 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman has overlooked or forgotten 
all of the irrigation States. In irrigation there is a taking of 
private property for private use. 

Mr. MURRAY. But you have to prove that it is for the public 
benefit, and that is eliminated in my amendment. 

Mr. MONDELL. We proceed on the theory that irrigation 
is a public benefit. 

Mr. MURRAY. But if it was disputed in the courts you 
would have to prove it. 

Mr. MONDELL. It is never questioned. 

Mr. MURRAY. In most places they do question it. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Murray]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. BORLAND : Page 3, at the end of line 2, insert: 


Private pro shall not be taken or damaged for public use except 
— payment of just compensation ascertained in the manner provided by 
Wey 


Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I think that covers the main 
point of the gentleman from Oklahoma. I do not think the 
provision in the first paragraph of section 2, which prohibits 
the taking of life, liberty, and property without due process of 
law, is coextensive with this amendment. Due process of law 
means the summons by which a man is brought into court, by 
which he obtains his day in court. Due process of law is some 
method of summoning him to appear in the action. It has noth- 
ing to do with compensation for private property taken for 
public purposes. So the amendment is necessary also in addi- 
tion to the provision occurring in the first sentence of this 
section. 

Now, this amendment I have offered is substantially in the 
words of the Missouri provision of the constitution, which says 
that private property shall not be taken or damaged for public 
use without due process of law. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, as far as I am concerned, and 
I think as far as the chairman of the committee is concerned, 
there is no objection to it. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I do not care to discuss it 
further, except to say that the decisions in some States have 
been that “ damage” is not the same as “ taken.” Property may 
be damaged by the overflowing of a stream or may be damaged 
by having something cast upon it, as an embankment, and not a 
natural damage, so I think that if property is damaged for 
public use it should be compensated for. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. I Will. 

Mr. FESS. I notice the Federal Constitution says, “ Nor 
shall private property be taken for public use without just com- 
pensation,” and I do not know why we omitted that in this bill 
of rights, so the gentleman’s amendment will apply 

Mr. BORLAND. My amendment applies, and if there is any 
objection on the part of the committee—— 

Mr. JONES. I do not know of any objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following. amend- 
ment, and this amendment is to come in after the amendment 
just adopted. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 3, at the end of the Borland amendment, insert: 

„Nothing contained in this act shall be construed to limit the power 
of the legislature to enact laws for the protection of the lives, health, or 
safety of employees; or for the payment, either by employers, or by 
employers and employees or otherwise, either directly or through a 
State or other system of insurance or otherwise, of compensation for 
injuries to employees or for death of employees resulting from such 
Mmjuries without regard io fault as a cause thereof, except where the 
injury is occasioned by the willful intention of the inju employee to 
bring about the injury or death of himself or of another, or where the 
injury results solely from the intoxication of the injured employee while 
on duty; or for the adjustment, determination, and settlement, with 
or without trial by jury, cí issues which may arise under such legisla- 
tion ; or to provido that the right of such compensation and the remedy 
therefor shall be exclusive of all other rights and remedies for injuries 
to employees or for death resulting from such injuries; or to provide 
that the amount of such compensation for death shall not exceed a 
fixed or determinable sum: Provided, That all moneys paid by an em- 
ployer to his employees or thelr le; al representatives, by reason of the 
enactment of any of the laws herein authorized, shall held to be a 
proper charge in the cost of operating the business of the employer.” 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, that language may seem a trifle 
long, but it has been taken verbatim from the constitution of the 
State of New York as amended in 1915, and the reasons for that 
amendment were these: At the legislative session of 1911, I 
think it was, we passed a workman's compensation act by a 
unanimous vote of both branches of the legislature. It was con- 
strued by the courts, and our highest court, by unanimous vote, 
declared the law unconstitutional because it violated the consti- 
tutional provisions which we haye in our Constitution against 
the taking of private property for public use without just com- 
pensation, so that the two successive legislatures of 1912 and 
1913 passed this provision and the people ratified it at the polls 
by about 30,000 majority, and we now have a splendid work- 
man’s compensation act, under which we are settling, out of 
court, something like 30,000 cases a year, to the grent benefit of 
everybody. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNET. I will. 

Mr. FESS. Do I understand this is part of the constitution 
or is it a legislative enactment? 

Mr. BENNET. It is part of the constitution, that which was 
put in the constitution of the State of New York in order to 
make the law we knew we could pass constitutional, and as 
soon as we got this into the constitution we passed a statute, 
and that statute has been declared constitutional and is one of 
the most beneficial statutes we have on the statute books. My 
idea is that we ought to give Porto Rico in this bill of rights 
every right that any State has, and we ought not to subject it 
to chance if it happens to pass a workman’s compensation act— 
and my judgment is that every State ought to have a work- 


man’s compensation act—we ought not to give any chance of. 


having such an act declared unconstitutional. 

Mr. FESS. I think so far as those on this side regard such a 
provision there would be no objection unless this is writing 
legislation by an act—— 

Mr. BENNET. No, sir; it does not write anything legislative; 
the provision is entirely constitutional. 

Mr. FESS. I think the gentleman would realize that the 
tendency of the time is to put legislation in organic acts. 

Mr. BENNET. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FESS. And I think they are unwise. 

Mr. BENNET. We have resisted that in the State of New 
York wonderfully up to date. A 

Mr. BORLAND. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNET. I will. 

Mr. BORLAND. Do I understand that your workman’s com- 
pensation law, enacted since the adoption of this constitutional 
amendment, has been sustained? 

Mr. BENNET. It has been declared constitutional. 

Mr. BORLAND. It was enacted under. this particular con- 
stitutional amendment? 

Mr. BENNET. Yes. 

Mr. BORLAND. And it has passed the highest court of the 
gentleman’s State? 

Mr. BENNET. It has passed the highest court of our State 
and has been held constitutional. 

Mr. SANFORD. And the United States Supreme Court re- 
cently declared it constitutional. 

Mr. BENNET. And the United States Supreme Court also, 
and therefore it seems to me in enacting this new charter for 
Porto Rico we ought to give them the benefit of something that 
has been tried and approved not only by the highest court of the 
State of New York, but, as my colleague [Mr. Sanrorp], than 
whom there is no better lawyer in that State, informs me, has 
eee held constitutional by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

Mr. MURRAY. Do I understand that is the verbatim lan- 
guage of the constitution of New York? 
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Mr. BENNET. Verbatim. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I confess, for one, that this 
amendment is so long and seeks to accomplish so many different 
objects that I am unable to fully grasp its meaning and pur- 
pose. For this reason, if for no other, I feel constrained to op- 
pose its adoption. Nothing should be put into a bill of rights 
that has not been very carefully considered, and certainly there 
is no opportunity now to consider carefully all that is involved 
in an amendment of this character and importance. 

I much deprecate the habit gentlemen seem to have fallen 
into of endeavoring to have incorporated into the bill of rights 
of Porto Rico the various new and novel provisions of the cou- 
stitutions of their own States. Doubtless they may serve a 
good purpose in their States, but if we undertake to put into 
this bill of rights all the progressive and modern ideas that are 
to be found in the constitutions of the various States of our 
Union a hundred pages will not suffice to contain the Porto 
Rican bill of rights. 

If this amendment was confined to these words— 

Nothing contained in this act shall be construed to limit the power 
of the legislature to enact laws for the protection of the lives, health, 
or safety of employees— 

I would see no objection to it; but I can not agree to accept 
all that follows these words simply because, as the gentleman 
says, it has been adopted by the State of New York. I imagine 
that the gentleman did not approve the action of the voters of 
his State when they recently rejected a constitution submitted 
to them for their ratification by a convention presided over by 
that distinguished New Yorker, the Hon. Elihu Root. Why, 
then, should he think that the fact that the amendment he 
offers was ratified by the people of New York is an all-sufficient 
reason for inserting it in the Porto Rican bill of rights? This 
argument does not appeal very strongly to me. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, that some better argument should be 
offered for the adoption of this amendment than that there is 
a similar provision in the constitution of New York. I am not 
willing to impose upon the people of Porto Rico a constitutional 
provision the terms of which I have not had the opportunity to 
examine and carefully study. I hope the amendment will be 
voted down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Bennet]. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Why could not the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Bennet] and the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Jones] get together on this? 

Mr. BENNET. I am willing to accept his modification, and 
I thought if I could get unanimous consent I would modify my 
amendment in the manner suggested by the gentleman from 
Virginia. ` 

Mr. JONES. So that it will be in this language. I will mark 
it and send it down to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent to modify his amendment. The Clerk will 
report the modified form. 

The Clerk read as follows: + 

Nothing contained in this act shall be construed to limit the power of 
ihe legislature to enact laws for the protection of the lives, health, or 
safety of employees. 

Mr. CANNON. One further word. Read the balance of his 
proposed amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the entire amend- 
ment as amended. 

Mr. CANNON. I want to hear that which is to be dropped 
out and see what that says. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Tllinois [Mr. Can- 
Non] asks unanimous consent that the amendment as originally 
offered be again reported. 

Mr. CANNON. That part of it that is proposed to be elimi- 
nated. I want to see how it qualifies the other, if at all. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will again 
report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Nothing contained in this act shali be construed to limit the power 
of the legislature to enact laws for the protection of the lives, health, 
or safety of employees; or for the payment, cither by employers or by 
employers and employees or otherwise, either directly or through a 
State or other system of insurance or otherwise, of compensation for 

juries to employees or for death of employees resulting from such 
injures without a, sy he to fault as a cause thereof, except where the 
in med by the willful intention of the injured employee 
to g about the injury or death of himself or of another, or where 
the injury results solely from the intoxication of the injured employee 
while on duty; or for the adjustment, determination, and settlement, 
with or without trial by jury, of issues which may arise under such 
legislation ; or to provide that the right of such compensation and the 
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execed a fixed or determinable sum: Provided, That all moneys pals 
by an employer to his employees or their legal representatives, 
reason of the enactment of any of the iaws herein authorized, 
be held to be a proper charge in the cost of operating the business of 
the 1 

CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I suggest to the gentleman 
mee he chops out very important exceptions: 

Mr. BENNET. I realize that, but the gentleman has been 
here a good Jeal longer than I have, and knows sometimes that 
if we can get only a little bit we had better take it. 

Mr. CANNON. That is a good deal of a bit. It is two bits, 
or eight bits, for that matter. There is a question of con- 
tributory negligence, and a question of where the injury re- 
sults from intoxication. That is all cut out. 

Mr. BENNET. But it is cut out in connection with the 
giving of the remedy. 

Mr. CANNON. You could under that, I take it, empower the 
legislature to enact a law providing that, where a man is in- 
jured, being an employee, without regard to any condition con- 
nected with the injury, the employer could be taxed by virtue 
of that legislation. 

Mr. BENNET. I realize that. I realize it is giving a pretty 
broad power. 

Mr. CANNON. It seems to me, if I may be allowed to sug- 
gest, as this bill win not be completed to-day—as is perfectly | 


evident—that by unanimous consent this amendment could go 


over for further consideration, so that it may be returned to 


later on if desired by the mover thereof or the chairman of | 


the committee—either one, or both. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. OAN- 
won] asks unanimous consent 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I am in fayor of that, if the 

leman offering it desires it to go over. 

Mr. CANNON. He says he will not object to it If you desire 
it to go over, with leave to return to it later. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman ask that under unani- 
nous consent? 

Mr. BENNET. I think that is only fair. I am inclined to 
say this, that if we put it over, the whole thing may go in. 

Mr. CANNON. I think possibly it ought to do so. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from New York [Mr. BEN- 
NET] asks unanimous consent that this may go over and be re- 
turned to at a later time. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment here, 
and I will say to the chairman that this is taken verbatim from. 
a provision of the Filipino bill, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Murray : Page 4, line 2, after the end of the 


line add the following: That no public money or frre shall ever be 
appropriated, applied. donated, or used, directly or , for 1 — use, 
benefit, or support o sect, ch urch. depominati nstitu 
tion, or system of 9 or for the use, benefit, b E support — any 
riest, preacher, minister, or ether religious teacher or * tary as such. 
5 on on of bigamous or plural marriages hereafter is pro- 
ted.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was. agreed to. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Lon- 
pon] offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. LONDON : Fares ma naes 14, rine out lines tas 
and 15 and insert the words “16 years tion is —— 29 
hibited,” so that the subdivision will bow X That the 8 
eet 6 under the age of 16 years in any occupation is hereby ANN 


1 LONDON. Mr. Chairman, the way the subdivision reads 
now it is absolutely worthless. It provides that “ the employ- 
ment of children under the age of 14 years in any occupation 
injurious to health or morals or hazardous to life or limb is 
hereby prohibited.” Now, if you had at least said “ the employ- 
ment of children under the age of 14 years is prohibited,” you 
would limit the hours of labor for children; but you do not do 
that. You qualify the prohibition. You limit the limitation, and 
you say “the employment of children under the age of 14 years 
in such occupations as are injurious to health or morals or 
hazardous to life or limb is prohibited.“ Tou are giving to 
Porto Rico child-labor laws less progressive than you have in 
some of the States. 

It is evident that the committee have had in mind in drafting 


a bill of rights the new conditions which have arisen because | 


of the great industrial changes from which 
Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. LONDON. Yes. 
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Mr. BORLAND. The gentleman can shorten his argument 
if he would realize that Porto Rico has not an industrial popu- 
lation, If the gentleman had ever been in Porto Rico he would 
know that. It is an agricultural population, and the whole 
island there is devoted to agriculture; and these children work 
in agriculture, where they ought to work. 

Mr. LONDON. I was going to refer to that. I know that one- 
half of the population of Porto Rico are workers; that they 
have an agricultural class of 600,000 and an industrial class of 
only 25,000, Nevertheless, the employment of children at a very 
young age is bound to have a deteriorating effect on the rising 
generation. 

Mr. BORLAND. Is not the gentleman's amendment perfectly 
sweeping? Does it not prevent their employment in agricultural 
pursuits up to 16 years of age? 

Mr. LONDON. It prevents their employment for pay. 

Mr. BORLAND. Is not that an outrageous provision, to pre- 
vent their employment in agricultural pursuits? 

Mr. LONDON. I would prevent the employment of children 
for wages; not the employment of a child by its parents. There 
is the difference. No matter how hard a child may work under 
the loving care and supervision of a parent, the child will never 
be exploited as much as whem it works under the cruel super- 
vision of a foreman or an employer. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a suggestion? 

Mr. LONDON. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT. The gentleman fixes the age at 16. Has the 


i gentleman considered the fact that in Porto Rico, as in all trop- 
‚ical or semitropical countries, children reach maturity much 
earlier than they do in the Temperate Zone? 


Mr. LONDON. I do not know. What E have in mind is this: 
The probabilities are that these children will be exploited by 
capital. These children will be exploited by a growing indus- 
trial class, by capitalists that will come from: America, who will 
have no compunction about utilizing the labor of young children. 
That is what I have in mind, If you consider this amendment 
teo sweeping, why not offer amendments that would make it 
more adaptable? But do not insist on a provision which as it 


| stands has absolutely no meaning, but adds to its other vices the 


vice of hypocrisy, because it proposes to limit 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONDON. Yes. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. I want to understand if the gentleman’s 
contention is that young children under the age of 16 years, Irre- 
spective of whether or not they have a father or mother living, 
shall not be permitted to work on a farm or in any other occu- 
pation that is not hazardous or injurious to their health or 
morals? 

Mr. LONDON. Oh, that orphan-and-widow argument has 
been worked to death for the last 100 years. I saw it in the 
report of a British commission which examined into the condi- 
tion of children way back in 1817. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. DAVENPORT, Mr. Chairman, I wanted to ask the gen- 


tleman a question as to whether or not that is his contention. I 


ask unanimous consent that he may have one minute more in 
order that he may have the opportunity to answer the question 
I addressed to him. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Dav- 
ENPORT] asks unanimous consent that the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Lonpon] may proceed for one minute more, Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. I made that request, Mr. Chairman, in 
order to be informed as to whether or not it was the gentleman's 
contention that children under the age of 16 years should not 
be permitted to be hired for farm labor or for any other kind 
of labor for wages? 

Mr. LONDON. An orphan child? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. An orphan child, or a child that has 


parents. 


Mr. LONDON. Civilized States are beginning to learn how to 
take cure of the orphaned by establishing widows’ pension funds. 
We have such a fund, the beginning of such a fund, in New York, 
Tt is the only way-to save the orphan child, to prevent it from 
being exploited in infancy. I would permit a child to be cm- 
ployed by its own parents, but I would not permit a ehild under 
the age of 16 to be exploited, because the child ean not take 
care of itself. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has again expired. 
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Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 


extend my remarks. 
The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 
There was no objectien. 
Mr. LONDON. ‘This leave, Mr. Chairman, applies 


of truth, the bey who starts to study a 
line from the bottom will in the end make the m 


f 
: 
i 
i 


all their appetites and passions, keepin; 
of labor, rear a lot of boys for the 

dens, and the poorhouse. I would not want my boys to be 
otherwise than to work. When I came to Washington, 
that there was no employment in the summer months 


115 


3 
f 
4 
b 
i 
| 
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have sold newspapers on 
$12 a month each, and while doing so bettering their opportuni- 
ties for success in life. [Applause.] 


The Government ought not to attempt to go further than to 
t the child from working in places harmful to the child's 

life, health, and morals. Granting that most men do not and 
ean not rear their children in an ideal way, nevertheless the 
man who works day in and day out and year in and year out 
to feed and clothe and support his children will in the end do 
far better toward those children than to attempt to follow the 


doctrine that would be laid down by the gentleman from N 
York [Mr. Lonpon] to rear and educate them “according to 
law.” 

Mr. LONDON. Will the gentleman yield one moment? 

Mr. MURRAY. Yes. 

Mr. LONDON. 


E 


poor the parents may be, to teach the children their morals and 
their traifiing. Otherwise, or if you follow the doctrine of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Lonpon], it would mean that 
children must be reared according to law in a public nursery, 
and I do not believe that any rearing of children according to 
the rules of law will be as good as letting the parent who 
strives day after day and year after year give them the proper 
training. 

Mr. LONDON. 

Mr. MURRAY. Yes. 

Mr. LONDON. Has any suggestion been made by me which 
would indicate that I want children to be trained in a public 
nursery at public expense? 

Mr. MURRAY. No; but the gentleman represents a doctrine 
that does favor it, and in the first Oklahoma Legislature they 
eame there urging it, and that is why I know the doctrine that 
the gentleman refers to. Better to have societies organized to 
prevent child idleness and to keep them employed, for “an 
idle brain is the devil's workshop.” 

Mr. LONDON. Have not a majority of the States of the 
Union adopted child-labor laws? 

Mr. MURRAY. I am not acquainted with a majority of the 
States, but I am acquainted with what ought to be done. I say 
to you that the boy who starts at the ground and goes up with 
the business will be a boy who can take care of that business 
and himself in after life and will not become a vagabond and 
a burden upon society. Why do Jews prove thrifty? Because 
every Jew boy must hustle—must get up and do. You must 


Will the gentleman yield? 


restrain a boy in his appetites and passions if you expect to 
make a man out of him. [Applause.]} 
The CHAIRMAN. The 


> is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Lonpon]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any further amendments to this 
section? If not, the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 4, line 18, section 3—— 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman allow the Clerk to 
finish the reading of the section? 

Mr. TOWNER. This is an amendment to section 2. 

The CHAIRMAN. We have passed section 2. 

Mr. TOWNER. I was on my feet, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair failed to hear the gentleman. 
The Chair asked if there were any further amendments to this 
section, and no one offered anything. 

Mr. TOWNER. I was on my feet, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The section has been passed. 
quire unanimous consent. 

perra DAVENPORT. The gentleman is a member of the com- 
m: 

Mr. BENNET. I ask unanimons consent that the gentleman 
from Iowa may offer his amendment. 

Mr. GARRETT. Is this the amendment of the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. TOWNER]? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT. He is a member of the committee. I ask 
unanimous consent to return to section 2. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? No objection is heard, 
and the Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. 2 * ” 
andar in ich teret the wards ader the poraa oE 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. this is just simply a verbal 
change that I think ought to be made in the language, so that it 
will read: 

Hold any office of profit or trust under the government of Porto Rico. 

I think it is necessary in order to make it clear. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Towner]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TOWNER. Another amendment: On page 4, in line 2, 
after the word “ under,” insert the words “ the government of.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Iowa offers an amend- 
ment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

3 line 2, after the word under,“ insert the words “ the govern- 


The amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. TOWNER. Another amendment: In line 16, on page 4, 
after the word “action,” I move to insert the words “now 


The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Iowa offers an amend- 
ment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 4, Une 16, after the word action,“ insert the words now 


Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Chairman, just a moment, if the gentle- 

man will permit, before that is voted on. The bill provides— 
of action to recover for es 
cee al ae Ria rene re eee 

If you insert the words “ now existing,” it might possibly be 
construed to exclude subsequent rights of action that might 
arise. I suggest to the gentleman that this language is broader 
than the language that he offers. 

Mr. TOWNER. I do not know whether the right to recover 
for death losses exists under the laws of Porto Rico or not. 

Mr. BENNET. It does not exist under the civil law. In 
our State of New York we found that we had to insist on these 
words, there being no right at common law, nor under the Roman 
or civil law, and unless you preserve some right of action you 
have nothing. 

Mr. GARRETT. The point I am making is that the language 
of the gentleman from Iowa would limit it to the right now 
existing, and might by construction exelude all rights that might 
arise in the future. 

Mr. BENNET. It says that the right shall not be abrogated. 

Mr. GARRETT. If no right exists, if it is true that under 
the Roman law no right exists, it would not. add anything to it. 

Mr. BENNET. There may be a right of action under some 
statute that we passed. 

Mr. GARRETT. If so, it will be continued. 


It will re- 
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Mr. DAVENPORT. My recollection is that we extended the 
statutes over Porto Rico which gives them that right. 


Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, I do not insist on this amend- 
ment, and I ask unanimous consent to return to it if necessary. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Fosrer). Without objection, the 
amendment is withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk, proceeding with the reading of the bill, read as 
follows: ` 


from Porto Rico, but taxes and assessments on property, internal 
revenue, and license. fees, and royalties for franchises, rivil 4 are 
r and munic- 


concessions may be imposed for the purpose of the in 
ipal governments, respectively, 
gislature of Porto Rico ; and when necessary to anticipate taxes and 


5 of the United States, or b 


puting t the 


Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 5, line 5, strike out the words “authorized or allowed" and 
insert the word“ valid.“ 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, these bonds are either valid 
or inyalid, for in this act there is no provision for some higher 
body to authorize the issuance of a bond. There is no provision 
in this bill to permit anybody to authorize the bonds. I think 
the word used here ought to be “ valid,” and if the committee 
concurs in it, I will not take the further time of the committee. 

Mr. JONES, I call the gentleman’s attention to the language 
of the bill. This is the language he desires to have amended: 

That no pants indebtedness of Porto Rico or of any municipality 
thereof shall be authorized or allowed in excess of 7 per cent of the 
aggregate tax valuation of its property. 

The very section in which this language is found also provides 
for the creation of a public indebtedness, but such public indebt- 
edness shall not be authorized in excess of 7 per cent of the tax- 
able value of all property in Porto Rico. If his amendment is 
adopted the bill will read “ that no public indebtedness of Porto 
Rico or of any municipality thereof shall be valid in excess of 7 
per cent,” and so forth. It may be that same municipality has 
now 2 bonded indebtedness in excess of 7 per cent. If so, the 
effect of this amendment would be to make that indebtedness in- 
valid. The language of the bill, in my opinion, fully accom- 
plishes the purpose for which it was intended. I can not see 
how you can make it any plainer. 

Mr. BORLAND. I will explain. If there are issues of bonds 
in Porto Rico, and the chairman of the committee, I suppose, 
would be familiar with the issues of those bonds 

Mr. JONES. Iam not saying that there are any. 

Mr. BORLAND. Then an exception should be made; but I 
contend that this language is necessary. If a municipality in 
Porto Rico undertakes to issue bonds in excess of its power under 
the organic law, the validity of these bonds as a burden on the 
property owners comes before the courts. The question before 
the court is, Are these bonds that were issued valid or inyalid 
under the organie act? If the organic act provides for some 
authorization like Congress or by the governor or some other 
person, then they might be shown to be valid by showing that 
they were authorized; but the purpose here is to restrain the 
issuance by a municipality or corporation beyond 7 per cent. 
That must be obtained by making the overissue invalid. 

Mr, BRUMBAUGH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes. 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. May not the word“ valid“ bave a mean- 
ing or construction different from what the gentleman intends it 
to have? Who would decide as to the validity? Would not the 
court decide it? 

Mr. BORLAND. Precisely. 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. Before they could go ahead with the is- 
sue of the bonds they would have to be submitted to the court. 

Mr. BORLAND. Not necessarily. If nobody attacked the 
bonds, there is no case for the court; but if the property owner 
attacks the bonds as being an overissue the question is whether 
they were issued in accordance with the provisions of the organic 
act, namely, whether they exceeded 7 per cent valuation, All 
these provisions are to restrain parties from issuing an excessive 
amount of bonds and indebtedness, 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. JONES. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman may 
have one minute more in order that he may answer a question I 
desire to ask him. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONES. If bonds not authorized by this law should be 
issued, would they not be invalid? 

Mr. BORLAND, Let me ask the gentleman a question. What 
does the words “ authorized or allowed“ mean? 

Mr. JONES. In this connection it means that the Porto Rican 
Government created under this bill shall not authorize the 
creation of the public indebtedness contemplated in the bill to 
an amount that will be in excess of 7 per cent of tax values. 

Mr. BORLAND. Well, I see the gentleman’s point, and I will 
answer. If we were to strike out the words “or allowed” and 
insert before the word “ authorized” the word “hereby,” that 
language would be absolutely in accordance with his meaning 
now. If we were to say “it is hereby authorized in excess of 
7 per cent,” that would be satisfactory to the position the gentle- 
man has stated, but it says“ authorized or allowed.” 

Mr. JONES. I do not see how the insertion of the word 
hereby“ would improve matters. 

Mr. BORLAND. It says “ authorized or allowed,” which im- 
plies there is a power resident somewhere outside of this act to 
authorize or allow, 

Mr. JONES. I think not; I think that is a strained construc- 


tion. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the gen- 
tleman’s motion. Is not the trouble with my friend from Mis- 
souri the fact that he interprets this to mean an authorization 
of bonds or other forms of indebtedness, whereas, as a matter 
of fact, it is a limitation upon the legislative body of Porto 
Rico? It says to the legislative body of Porto Rico, or any 
municipality thereof, “ You shall not authorize bonds in excess 
of 7 per cent.” That is what it says. Now, as a matter of fact, 
if in violation of this organic act the legislative body itself should 
authorize or by legislative act allow some municipality to au- 
thorize bonds in exeess of 7 per cent, then they would be in- 
valid. This, however, is not an authorization for bonds, but it 
is a limitation upon the authority of bodies which may authorize 
bonds. Therefore it seems to me it is correct as it stands, Cer- 
tainly it would be entirely incorrect and not convey the proper 
meaning if the word“ authorized“ were stricken out and the 
word valid“ inserted. 

Mr. BORLAND. I want to call the attention of the gentle- 
man before he sits down to the effect of this language: 

And when necessary to anticipate taxes and revenues, bonds and 
other obligations may be issued by Porto Rico or any other municipal 
government therein as provided by law— 

There is direct authority in your organic law to issue bonds.“ 
Now, so far it is unlimited. It goes on to say: 


and protect the public credit. 


Then it goes on and attempts to limit that authority to 7 per 
cent of the tax valuation of its property. My contention is that 
limitation intends to say that an overissue is invalid. 

Mr. TILSON. I do not understand there is any authorization 
of bonds made here at all. 

Mr. BORLAND. The gentleman can read it. 

Mr. TILSON. . This says they shall not issue bonds in excess 
of a certain amount. 

Mr. BORLAND. The words here give power to issue bonds, 
and if the gentleman will read it, he will see it. 

Mr. TILSON. That gives authority to the legislative as- 
sembly, or whatever it may be, to authorize bonds; but it stutes 
that it shall not authorize them beyond a certain amount. No 
specific bonds are authorized, and it does not attempt to say 
that certain bonds are valid and certain invalid, but says 

Mr. BORLAND. The gentleman has not read that care- 
fully. It says: 

And when necessary to anticipate taxes and revenue, bonds and other 


obligations may be issued by Porto Rico or any other municipal gov- 
ernment therein. 


There is direct authority—“ may be issued.” 

Mr. TILSON. There is a limitation upon that. 

Mr. BORLAND. It is unlimited. Then you come to the 
words: 

And no 1 indebtedness of Porto Rico or of any municipality 
thereof shall be authorized or allowed 

By whom?— 
in excess of 7 per cent. 

Now, my amendment is— 

Shall be valid in excess of T per cent. 


1916. 
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Mr. TILSON. No; it should stand as it is as a imitation upon 
What may be authorized by the legislative body or any munici- 
pality thereof. 

Mr. MADDEN: Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
there is no quorum present. This is Saturday night, and we 
have worked very hard all the week. 

Mr. JONES, Mr. Chairman, I hope the gentleman will wait 
until we get. through with this section. It is not 5 o'clock yet. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois makes the 
point of order there is no quorum present. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I hope the gentleman will with- 
draw. it. 

Mr. MADDEN, Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order of 
no quorum. 

Mr. JONES. I will ask the gentleman from Illinois to with- 
hold his point until we complete this section. I do not think it 
will take many minutes. 

Mr. MADDEN, I withdraw the point for the present, Mr. 
Chairman, 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. There is an amendment pending now. The 
question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Missouri, 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. Chairman, this section 
states that the bonded indebtedness shall be limited to 7 per 
cent of the assessed valuation, which Is ordinarily considered 
quite high. It would seem to me that the language is suffi- 
ciently broad to permit a limit of 7 per cent for the municipal 
indebtedness, also 7 per cent for school indebtedness on top of 
7 per cent for the island government. If so, that would make in 
some portions of the island indebtedness as high as 21 per 
cent of the assessed valuation. Should not the wording be 
changed? Should there not be a limit much under 21 per cent 
for all kinds of public indebtedness? 

I would like to ask the chairman of the committee as to his 
idea of the meaning of these lines 4 and 5. 

Mr. JONES. Well, I will say that the government of Porto 
Rico could not issue bonds and sell them in excess of 7 per 
cent of the taxable value. It expressly says, Of any munici- 
pality.” It does not speak of any other subdivision. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. It says, Or any municipality 
thereof.” Is not a school district a municipality? 

Mr. JONES. I will say, if the government of Porto Rico 
could incur indebtedness not exceeding 7 per cent the city 
of San Juan could do the same thing. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. How about the school dis- 
trict? 

Mr. JONES. There is no authority here. There is nothing 
here on the subject of school districts. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Does not the gentleman think 
that the limit would be rather high at 14 per cent? 

Mr. JONES. I do not think so. F think property values 
there are very small. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to 
section 3, page 5, line 5, after the word be,“ insert the word 
hereby.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk. will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 5, line 5, after the word “ be,” insert the word hereby.“ 

Mr. BORLAND, So that the language will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Shall be hereby authorized or allowed in excess of 7 per cent. 

Mr. BORLAND. If this authorization and allowance is 
meant the authorization and allowance given by this particular 
act, it ought to so state. If it is an authorization or allowance 
by „ the committee would be opposed to its inser- 
tion at all. 

Mr, GARRETT, Will the gentleman permit. If that lan- 
guage should be inserted which the gentleman suggests, it would 
mean that they could not authorize anything more, but it would 
meam the Porto Rican Legislature, of course, could authorize it. 
The purpose is to put a limitation on the Porto Rican govern- 
ment itself and the municipality. If the gentleman puts in his 
language. the limitation would not be any limitation at all. 

Mr. BORLAND. I offered it a little while ago, and the chair- 
man said the authorization and allowance was in this act. I 
did not agree with him. 3 

Mr. JONES. I call for a vote, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BORLAND]. 

The amendment was rejected. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 4. That the capital of Porto Rico shall be at the city of San 
Juan, and the seat of government shall be maintained there. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I renew the point of order. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Foster, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bilt H. R. 9533, the 
Porto Rican bill, and had come to no resolution thereon. 


PENSIONS. 


Mr. RUSSELL of. Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I ask to call up 
the bill S. 4856 for the purpose of agreeing to a conference re- 
port. It will take only a moment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

An act (S. 4856) granting 1 and increase of 


nsions to 
soldiers and sailors of the Civ ar and certain widows eat ty dependent 
children of soldiers and sailors of said war. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the conference report. 
The Clerk read the report as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (NO. 727). 

The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill 
(S. 4856) entitled “An act granting pensions and increase of 
pensions to eertain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and 
certain widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors 
of said war,” having met, after full and free conference, have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its amendments numbered 1, 3, 9, 
11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 18, and 19. 

That the Senate recede from its disagreements to the amend- 
ments of the House numbered 5, 7, 8, 10, 16, 17, and 20, and agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 2: That the Senate recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the House numbered 2, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
amount named insert “$36”; and the House agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 4: That the Senate reeede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the House numbered 4, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
amount named insert $36”; and the House agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 6: That the Senate recede from its 
disagrement to the amendment of the House numbered 6, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
amount named insert “$36”; and the House agree to the same. 


Managers. on the part of the House. 


CHARLES F. JOHNSON, 
Wa.. HUGHES, 
Reep: Sacoor, 

Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the House to the bill (S. 4856) granting pensions and increase 
of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War 
and certain widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers 
and sailors, submit the following written statement in explana- 
tion of the effect of the action agreed upon by the conference 
committee and submitted in the accompanying conference report 
as to each of the said amendments, namely: 

Amendment No, I: Reinstates the provisien for increase of 
pension for Moses Green as proposed by the Senate: 

Amendment No, 2: Grants a pension of $36 instead of $40 
as proposed by the House and $380 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 3: Reinstates the provision for increase of 
pension to Justine M. Thrift as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 4: Grants a pension of $36 instead of $40 as 
proposed by the House and $30 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No, 5: Grants a pension of $40 as proposed by 
the House. 

Amendment No. 6: Grants a pension of $36 instead of $40 
as proposed by the House and $30 as proposed by the Senate. 
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Amendment No. 7: Strikes out the provision for pension for 
James H. Moser. 

Amendment No. 8: Grants a pension of $24 as proposed by 
the House. 

Amendment No. 9: Grants a pension of $30 as proposed by 
the Senate. 

Amendment No. 10: Grants a pension of $24 as proposed by 
the House. 

Amendment No. 11: Reinstates the provision for pension for 
increase of pension to John S. Allison as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 12: Reinstates the provision for pension for 
increase of pension to George W. Doyle as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 13: Reinstates the provision for pension for 
increase of pension to Harvey D. Plummer, alias Harvey D. 
Picknell, as proposed by the Senate. . 

Amendment No. 14: Reinstates the provision for pension for 
increase of pension to Benjamin H. Whipple as proposed by the 
Senate. ; 

Amendment No. 15: Reinstates the provision for pension for 
9 of pension to Julia C. Bradley as proposed by the 
senate. 

Amendment No. 16: Grants increase of pension to $24 as 
proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 17: Grants increase of pension to $24 as 
proposed by the House. ‘ 

Amendment No. 18: Grants increase of pension to $25 as 
proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 19: Reinstates the provision for pension for 
inerease of pension to Louis Badger as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No, 20: Makes provision for additional pension 
on account of soldier's ‘helpless child as proposed by the House. 

Jor J. RUSSELL, 

WILLIAM A. ASHBROOK, 

Cras. E. FULLER, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the con- 
ference report. 

The question was taken, and the conference report was 
agreed to. 

HOUR OF MEKTING MONDAY. 

Mr. KI'TCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet at 11 o’clock 
a. m. on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet at 11 
o'clock a, m. on Monday next. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. j 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks upon the Porto Rican bill, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

ADJOURN MENT, 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 53 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Monday, May 22, 
1916, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. TILLMAN, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 6876) to amend an act enti- 
tled “An act to amend an act entitled ‘An act to provide for the 
adjudication and payment of claims arising from Indian depreda- 
tions, approved March 3, 1891,” approved January 11, 1915, 
reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 736), which said bill and report were referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. NORTON, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 12030) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to provide for the disposal of certain lands in 
the Fort Berthold Indian Reservation, N. Dak.,” approved Au- 
gust 3, 1914, reported the same without amendment, accompanied 
by a report (No. 737), which said bill and report were referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, : 

` Mr. FLYNN, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 8010) making an appropriation to pay 
the legal representatives of the estate of John H. Christy, de- 
ceased, to wit, E. J. Christy and others, heirs at law of John H. 
Christy, late of the State of Georgia, in full for any claim for 
salary and allowance made by reason of the election of the said 
John H. Christy to the Thirty-ninth Congress and his services 
therein, reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a 
report (No. 738), which said bill and report were referred to 
the Private Calendar. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 1106) for the relief of C. E. Moore; Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads discharged, and referred to 
the Committee on Claims. 8 

A bill (H. R. 2597) for the relief of E. B. Huntley, Noah 
Harper, and S. Hoagland, sureties on the bond of Mrs, Jewell 
B. Hope, postmaster at Astor Park, Fla.; Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads discharged, and referred’ to the 
Committee on Claims, 

A bill (H. R, 2742) to reimburse Isaiah Stephens, postmaster 
of McMechen, Marshall County, W. Va., for money and postage 
stamps stolen; Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads dis- 
charged, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (H. R. 4416) to reimburse L. W. Dragoo, formerly 
postmaster at Smithfield, Wetzel County, W. Va., for money, 
money orders, and postage stamps stolen; Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Claims. 

A bill (H. R. 5849) granting a pension to Cornelius J. Hurley ; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 10810) granting a pension to Louis F. Pampe; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 5882) to defray expenses of L. K. Meldrim in 
certain litigation; Committee on the Post Office and Post Ronds 
discharged, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (H. R. 5990) to remiburse 8. S. Buzzerd, postmaster 
of Berkeley Springs, Morgan County, W. Va., for cash stolen; 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads discharged, and 
referred to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (H. R. 6267) to reimburse Tennie A. Anderson, post- 
master at Maplewood, Fayette County, W. Va., for money, money 
orders, and postage stamps stolen; Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads discharged, and referred to the Committee on 
Claims. 

A bill (H. R. 10015) for the adjudication and determination of 
the claims arising under joint resolution of July 14, 1870, au- 
thorizing the Postmaster General to continue in use in the Postal 
Service Marcus P. Norton's combined postmarking and stamp- 
canceling hand-stamp patents, or otherwise; Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Claims. 

A bill (H. R. 10792) for the relief of George F. Nicholson; 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads discharged, and 
referred to the Committee on Claims, 

A bill (H. R. 12725) for the settlement of the claims arising 
under joint resolution of July 14, 1870, authorizing the Post- 
master General to continue to use in the Postal Service Marcus 
P. Norton’s combined postmarking and stamp-canceling hand- 
stamp patents, and directing him to determine upon a fair, just, 
and equitable compensation for the use of said inventions; Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads discharged, and referred 
to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (H. R. 14345) to reimburse J. B. Patterson, postmaster 
of Lacon, Morgan County, Ala., for certain postage stamps 
stolen ; Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads discharged, 
and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (II. R. 14568) granting a pension to Benjamin Burkett, 
Rural Retreat, Va.; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, 
and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 14989) granting a pension to Nina H. Love; Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 
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PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, bills and a resolution were 
introduced and severally referred as follows: - 

By Mr. McGILLICUDDY: A bill (H. R. 15839) to regulate 
the importation into the United States of halibut or salmon 
taken in the North Pacific Ocean or its tributary waters; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HULBERT: A bill (H. R. 15840) for the purchase of 
certain lands in the District of Columbia for a public park; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. LONDON: A bill (H. R. 15841) to amend section 17 
and section 64 of the bankruptcy act; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. RUCKER: A bill (H. R. 15842) to revise, amend, and 
codify the laws relating to publicity of contributions and ex- 
penditures made for the purpose of influencing the nomination 
and election of candidates for the offices of Senator and 
Representative in the Congress of the United States, extending 
the sume to candidates for nomination and election to the offices 
of President and Vice President of the United States, limiting 
the umount which may be expended, providing for the publicity 
of cumpaign expenses, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Election of President, Vice President, and Represen- 
tatives in Congress, 

By Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 15843) to 
estublish the southern district of the United States court in 
the State of Oklahoma, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HULBERT: Resolution (H. Res. 245) relative to sum- 
mary execution of Irish prisoners; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 15844) granting an 
incrcase of pension to Norman Gregory; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BEALES: A bill (H. R. 15845) granting an increase of 
pension to Daniel Deitrick; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

Also, a bill (H, R. 15846) granting an increase of pension to 
George M. Jacobs; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15847) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth Spangler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BORLAND: A bill (H. R. 15848) to remove disabilities 
of Edward R. Schauffler ; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina: A bill (H. R. 15849) 
granting a pension to William E. Keels; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 
` Also, a bill (H. R. 15850) granting a pension to Robert Wilks; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. COLEMAN: A bill (H. R. 15851) for the relief of 
William H. Watt; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CRAGO: A bill (H. R. 15852) for the relief of Allen 
Hyatt; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DECKER: A bill (H. R. 15853) granting an increase of 
pension to John K. Miller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. DOOLITTLE: A bill (H. R. 15854) granting an in- 
crease of pension to John Johnson; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. GARRETT: A bill (H. R. 15855) granting an increase 
of pension to Edward C. Eubanks; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr, HAYDEN: A bill (H. R. 15856) granting an increase 
of pension to Catharine Nichols; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15857) for the relief of George Moran; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HOWARD: A bill (H. R. 15858) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary J. Peirce; to the Committee on Invalid 
Tensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15859) granting an increase of pension to 
Frank R. Barfoot; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KING: A bill (H. R, 15860) granting an increase of 
pension to Catharine Shirkey; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Aiso, a bill (H. R. 15861) granting an increase of pension to 
Laura S. Pritchard ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LAFEAN: A bill (H. R. 15862) granting an increase 
of pension to Caroline Rively; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. j 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15863) granting an increase of pension to 
Euphenia Spangler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 15864) granting an increase of pension to 
Anna Helfrich; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. McARTHUR: A bill (H. R. 15865) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Eda M. McCammon; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MARTIN: A bill (H. R. 15866) granting a pension to 
Cora G. Baber; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PARKER of New York: A bill (H. R. 15867) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to William Holley; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. SWEET: A bill (H. R. 15868) granting an increase 
of pension to Amanda Adams Hammond; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15869) granting an increase of pension to 
Julia V. White; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WASON: A bill (H. R. 15870) granting a pension to 
Eva S. Lamson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII. petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BACHARACH: Memorial of Convention of Mental 
Hygiene Societies of the United States, favoring bill for division 
of mental hygiene in United States Public Health Service; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois: Petition of 187 citizens of 
Chicago, III., favoring House bill 127, relative to shipment of 
milk; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. CAREW: Petition of Philadelphia Chamber of Com- 
merce, in re Senate bill 19; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CLINE: Petition of Mary Stirk and 70 others, mem- 
bers of the Ladies of the Grand Army of the Republic of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., favoring increase of widows’ pensions; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petition of Louise M. Tyler, of 
Denver, Colo., favoring woman-suffrage amendment; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Convention of Mental Hygiene Societies 
of the United States, favoring bill for division of mental hygiene 
in the United States Publie Health Service; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ESCH: Petition of P. A. Casberg and 15 others, of La 
Crosse, Wis., favoring bill to prohibit Taylor system in Govern- 
ment shops; to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: Memorial of Convention of Mental Hygi- 
ene Societies, favoring bill relative to division of mental hygiene 
in the United States Public Health Service; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of Boston Retail Grocers’ Association, against 
bill for compulsory use of the metric system in the United 
States; to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. KELLEY: Petition of eight retail jewelry firms of 
Pontiac, Mich., favoring Stephens price-maintenance bill; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Memorial of Phobie L. 
Cargill Technical High School, of Providence, R. I., in favor of 
Senate bill 4874; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LAFEAN: Petition of American Union Against Mili- 
tarism, against proposed subsidy to National Guard; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: Petition of Cantelou Bros., factors, 
of Montgomery, Ala., indorsing House resolution 187; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of Qui Vive Club, Mrs. Eugene Henry, Birming- 
ham, Ala., indorsing House resolution 137; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

Also, petition of United Mine Workers of America, Local Union 
No. 1912, Hartford, Ark., indorsiug House resolution 137; to 


.the Committee on Rules. 


Also, petition of Dr. M. E. Jaffa, consulting nutrition expert, 
Berkeley, Cal., indorsing House resolution 137; to the Commit- 
tee on Rules. 

Also, petition of Mr. F. M. Andreasen, secretary State dairy 
bureau of California, San Francisco, Cal., indorsing House reso- 
lution 137; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of Woman's Club, Virginia Barlett, secretary, 
Paso Robles, Cal., indorsing House resolution 137; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

Also, petition of Browning Club, Mrs. Caroline O. Bradley, 
secretary, Los Angeles, Cal., indorsing House resolution 137; 
to the Committee on Rules, 
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Also, petition. of Woman's Bindery Union, Local No. 42, In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Bookbinders, Miss Flora C. Plumb, 
secretary, Washington, D. C., indorsing House resolution 127; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of Woman's Civic League, Miss A. O. Plaisted, 
president, Winter Haven; Fla., indorsing House resolution 137; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of United Commercial Travelers. of America, 
H. M. Ashe, secretary, Atlanta, Ga., indorsing House resolution 
137; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of the Order of Railroad Telegraphers, Mr. C. A. 
Pye, secretary, Oglethorpe, Ga., indorsing House resolution 137; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

Also; petition of Dr: H. Louis Jackson, State chemist, board 
of health, Boise, Idaho, indorsing House resolution 137; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of Consumers’ Cotton OH Mills, F. W. Dewson, 
encaro, III., indorsing House resolution 187; to the Committee 
on es. 

Also, petition of Dr. John D. Robertson, commissioner of 
health, Chicago, III., indorsing House resolution 137; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

Also, petition of Mr. A. W. Currin, Chicago, III., indorsing 
House resolution 137 ; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of Mr. John B. Newman, assistant commissioner, 
State food department, Chicago, III., indorsing House resolution 
187 ; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of Ladies’ Athaneum, Miss Emma J. Imig, sec- 
retary, Minier, III., indorsing House resolution 137; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

Also, petition of the Illinois League for Nursing Education, 
Miss Elsie L. Burks, secretary; Chicago, III., indorsing House 
resolution 137; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of E. Re Nata Club, Mrs. F. C. Arthur, Streator, 
III., indorsing House resolution 137; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of Indiana Division, Travelers’ Protective Asso- 
ciation, Mr. Charles M. Zink, of Indianapolis, Ind., indorsing 
House resolution 137 ; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of Fort Wayne Antituberculosis League, Miss 
Irene Byron, secretary, of Fort Wayne, Ind., indorsing House 
resolution 137; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of United Mine Workers, Local No. 942, J. Frank 
Sherum, of Montgomery, Ind., indorsing House resolution 137; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of Woman's Club, Mrs. I. W. Douglass, of Max- 
ven ey indorsing House resolution 137; to. the Committee: 
on es. 


Also, petition: of Kansas State Agricultural College, Dr. J. T. 


Willard, of Manhattan, Kans., indorsing House resolution 137; 
to: the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of Gove City Chapter of the Utopian: Club, Mrs: 
Claude Thomas, of Gove City, Kans:, indorsing House resolution 
137; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of Croweberg Local Union; No. 1898, Mr. Frank 
Eber; of Croweberg, Kans, indorsing House resolution 137; to 
the Committee on Rules. 


Also, petition of Kansas State Federation of Labor, Charles 


Hamlin, secretary, of Leavenworth, Kans., indorsing House reso- 
lution 137; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of Current Events Club, Mrs. Daniel B. Weeks, of 
Augusta, Me., indorsing House resolution 137; to the Committee 
on Rules. 

Also, petition of chief, bureau of bacteriology, 


of 
health, Dr. William. Royal. Stokes, of Baltimore; Md., indorsing | 


House resolution 137; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of Mr. Henry M. Walker, of Baltimore, Md., in- 
dorsing House resolution 137; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition. of Harvard Medical School, Dr. M. J. Rosehau, 
of Boston, Mass., indorsing House resolution 187; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

Also, petition of Medical Woman's Club, Margaret Kock, M. D., 
president, of Minneapolis, Minn:, indorsing House resolution 137; 
to the Committee on Rules. 


Also, petition of State Chemist Dr. W. F. Hand, of Agricultural | 


College, Miss., indorsing House resolution 187 ; to the Committee 
on Rules. 


Also, petition of Stove Mounters’ International Union, Local] 


No. 34, E. W. Kaiser, secretary, of St. Louis, Mo., indorsing 
House resolution 137; to the Committee on Rules. 


Also, petition of United Mine Workers of America, Local No. | 


858, B. D. Chesney, of Bearcreek, Mont., indorsing House resolu» 
tion 137; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition: of Woman's Club, Ellen Stewart Griflin,. presi- 
dent, of Franklin, N. H., indorsing House resolution 137; to the 
„Committee on Rules. 


Also, petition of Barbers’ Union, James McAdams, of Water- 
32 1 V., indorsing House resolution 187; to the Committee 
ules. 

Also, petitiom of: North: Carolina Cotton Seed Crushers’ Asso- 
‚ciation, H. A. White, secretary, of Greenville, N. C., indorsing 
House resolution 137; to: the Committee on Rules: 

Also, petition of Order of Railroad Telegraphers, J. H. Wil- 
liams, of. Wilson, N. C., indorsing House resolution 137; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition: of Granite Cutters’ International. Association, 
J. O. Belton, secretary; of Mount Airy, N. C., indorsing House 
resolution 187; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of Newbern Cotton Oil & Fertilizer Mills, C. L. 
Ives, president, of. Newbern, N. C., indorsing House resolution 
137; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of Women's Club, Mrs. George Dial, president, of 
Springfield, Ohio, indorsing House resolution 187; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. ; 

Also, petition of Sorosis Club, Mrs. George Lee Miller, presi- 
dent, of Canton, Ohio, indorsing House resolution 137; to the 

Committee on Rules. 

| Also, petition of superintendent, Cineinnati Antituberculusis 
| League, Dr. Courtenay Dinwiddie, of Cincinnati, Ohio, indorsing 
House resolution 137; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also,. petition of. grand counselor, United Commercial Truvel- 
ers, Mr. Louis Wirth, of Dayton, Ohio, indorsing House resolu- 
tiom 137 ; to the Committee on Rules. 

Allso, petition of Laundry Workers’ Local No. 28, of Chicka- 
st Okla., indorsing House resolution 137; to the Committee on 
es. 

Also, petition of Portland Railroad Woman’s Club, Miss Emma 
I. Holmes, secretary, of Portland, Oreg., indorsing House reso- 
lution 137; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of Woman's Civic Club, of Lebanon, Oreg., in- 
dorsing House resolution 137; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of United Mine Workers of America, W. A. 
Kelley, secretary, South Fork, Pa., indorsing House resolution 
187; to the Committee on Rules: 

Also, petition of United- Mine Workers of America, Local 
2179, John Andrews, secretary, Lilly, Pa., indorsing House reso- 
lution 187; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of department of biology, Lafayette College, 
Prof. William F. Foster, Easton, Pa., indorsing House resolution 
187; to the Committee on Rules: 
|_ Also, petition: of Civic League and Housewives’ Club, Mrs. 
J. L. Barringer, president, Florence, S. C., indorsing House reso- 
lution 137; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of Memphis Bag Co., William Borwork, manager, 
Memphis, Tenn., indorsing House resolution 187; to the Com- 
‘mittee on Rules. 

Also, petition of United Mine Workers of America, John J. 
Boise, secretary, Soddy, Tenn., indorsing House resolution 137; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of P. I. Fletcher, Texline, Tex., indorsing House 
resolution 137; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of Dallas Oil & Refining Co., J. S. Le Clerco, 
manager, Dallas, Tex., indorsing House resolution 187; to the 
Í ttee: on Rules. 
| Also, petition of W. S. Forbes & Co., S. O; Ewing, Richmond, 

a., Indorsing House resolution 137; to the Committee on Rules. 
| Also. petition of polishers’ branch of the International Asso- 
‘ciation of Granite Cutters, Mr. Arthur H. Pine, Barre, Vt., in- 
dorsing House resolution 137; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of United Mine Workers of America, J. S. John- 
son, secretary, Carbonado, Wash.. indorsing House resolution 
137; to the Committee on- Rules. 

Also, petition of United Mine Workers of America, Local 
2586, D. T. Rayford, Mahon, W. Va., indorsing House resolution 
137; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition. of Boiler Makers’ Brotherhood, Mr. F. G. May- 
\bury, Elkins, W. Va., indorsing House resolution 137; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of United Mine Workers of America, Local No. 
2293, Port. J. Ward; Rock Springs, Wyo, indorsing House reso» 
lution 137; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. MEEKER: Memorial of Rising Sun Council, No. 52, 
‘of Luxemburg, Mo., aguinst bill to amend the postal laws; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. OAK E (by request): Memorial of Sunday school of 
Fourth Church, of Hartford, Conn., favoring bill for Federal 
censorship of motion pictures: to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. O’SHAUNESSY: Memorial of Wood & Skilton, of 
Philadelphia, Pa, in re House bill 165; to the Committee on 
Interstate: and Foreign Commerce: 
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Also, memorial of Providence Central Federated Union, of 
Providence, R. I., und the Rhode Island State Branch of the 
American Federation of Labor in re House bill 8828 and Senate 
bill 3457; to the Committee on Appropriations, 

Also, memorial of American Association for Labor Legisla- 
tion in re House bill 15376; to the Committee on Labor. 
Also, memorial of the national committee for mental hygiene 

in re House bill 721; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

Also, memorial of Newport Central Labor Union, favoring 
investigation of dairy conditions in the United States; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

Also, memorial of the Franklin Typothetæ, of Chicago, in 
Tavor of the Stevens bill; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

Also, memorial of one hundredth meeting of the National As- 
sociation of Cotton Manufacturers, favoring preparedness; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of American Women's German Aid Society; of 
Saylesville, R. I., in re foreign conditions; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Jenckes Spinning Co., of Pawtucket, R. L, 
in re House bills 8665 and 8677; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Texas: Memorial of Manufacturers’ 
Association of Texas, favoring the Shields water-power bill; to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. STINESS: Petition of Jenckes Spinning Co., of Paw- 
tucket, R. L, against bills to prohibit Taylor system in Gov- 
ernment shops; to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. TAGUE: Memorial of Central Council of Irish County 
Associations of Massachusetts, relative to treatment of Irish 
prisoners by England; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


SENATE. 
Mopar, May 22, 1916. 
(Legislative day of Thursday, May 18, 1916.) - 


The Senate reassembled at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration 
of the recess. á 
RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATIONS. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 12193) making appropriations for 
the construction, repair, and preservation of certain public 
works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes, the pend- 
ing question being on the amendment of the Committee on Com- 
merce, page 25, line 5, after the word “including,” to strike 
out the word “ works” and insert“ bank protection“; in line 6, 
after the words “ Pine Bluff and,” to insert “ Little Rock and 
vicinity and“; and, in line 7, after the word “plant,” to strike 
out “ $209,700” and insert “ $234,700,” so as to make the clause 
read: ; 

Arkansas River, Ark. and Okla.: For maintenance of ef 
including bank protection at Pine Bluff and Little Rock and vicinity and 
the operation of dredging plant, $234,700. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President, a parliamentary 
inquiry. On last Saturday the pending item in the bill was 
submitted to a yea-and-nay vote, and the vote on this particu- 
lar proposition disclosed the absence of a quorum. What is the 
ruling of the Chair as to whether the names of the absentees 
shall be called or that the vote be declared void, to be taken 
over? 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The opinion of the Chair is that 
the roll call developing a quorum—the taking of the yeas and 
nays on the amendment is the pending question; that the roll 
call must be proceeded with and a quorum developed. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. De novo, overlooking the former 
call? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. De novo. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I have no objection. 

Mr. KENYON. Then the order of business is merely to pro- 
cced with the roll call. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Did the Secretary call the roll to develop 
the presence of a quorum? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair was not here, but the 
Chair understands that a quorum was developed. x 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I did not understand that a quorum had 
been developed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, A quorum was developed. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. A quorum was not developed on 
the vote upon the item, but it was developed upon the sugges- 
tion of the absence of a quorum. Whatever the ruling is it will 
be agreeable and we will conform to it, 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The yeas and nays no doubt will 
develop a quorum this morning. The Secretary will call the roll 
on agreeing to the amendment. : 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Corr]. I see that he is not in the Chamber, and I withhold my 
vote. 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). Ihave a general 
pair with the senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCun- 
BER]. In his absence I withhold my vote. If I were at liberty 
to vote, I would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WALS (when his name was called). I inquire if the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Liprirr] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. WALSH. I have a pair with that Senator and withhold 
my vote. 

Mr. WILLIAMS {when his name was called). Transferring 
my pair with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PEN- 
ROSE] to the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis], I vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I transfer my pair with the junior Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] to the junior Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Surg] and vote“ yea.” 

Mr. MYERS (after having voted in the affirmative), 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. MYERS. I transfer my pair with that Senator to the Sen- 
ator from Maryland [Mr. LxE] and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I am paired with the junior Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. Warren]. I transfer my pair to the junior Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. Broussard] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CHILTON. I am paired with the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. FALL], but if present he would vote as I am about 
to do. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. GALLINGER (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
have voted, but I have a pair with the senior Senator from New 
York [Mr. O'Gorman], who is absent. I transfer that pair to 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Brany] and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Owing to the absence of the senior Sena- 
tor from Maryland [Mr. SmirH], with whom I have a pair, I 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. WEEKS, I have a general pair with the senior Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. James]. In the absence of that Senator I 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. CHILTON. I wish to announce the absence of my col- 
league [Mr. Gorr] on account of illness, and also the unavoidable 
absence of the senior Senator from Indiana [Mr. KERN]. 

Mr. OWEN. I wish to ask if the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. Catron] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. OWEN. I withhold my vote. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (after having voted in the affirmative). 
I am paired with the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. HARDING]. 
I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Martin] and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I wish to announce the ab- 
sence of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] on official 
business. 9 

Mr. OWEN. I transfer my pair with the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Carron] to my colleague [Mr. Gore] and vote 
“ ven.“ 

Mr. SHERMAN (after having voted in the negative). I 
wish to inquire if the Senator from Kansas [Mr. THOMPSON] 
has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT, He has not. 

Mr. SHERMAN, I have a pair with that Senator and with- 
draw my vote. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I am paired with the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. Gorr] and withhold my vote. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have been requested to announce the 
following pairs: 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. BurtercH] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON] ; 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] with the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. HARDWICK] ; 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] with the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. BECKHAM]; 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Gronna] with the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. JOHNSON]; 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Orve] with the Sena- 
tor from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] ; and 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. TownsENnp] with the Sena- 
tor from Florida [Mr. Bryan]. 


Has the 
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The yeas and nays resulted—yeas 34, nays 14, as follows: 


YBAS—34. 
Bankhead Hitchcock Overman eppard 
Brandegee Hollis Owen Simmons 
hilton Hughes Smith, Ga. 
gare nes Pittman 1e 
Clark, Wyo. Lea, Tenn, Pi Urderweod 
ke. Ark, daman 
Culberson Martine, N. J. Williams 
Fletcher Myers Saulsbury 
ger vi S 
NAYS—14. 
Asburst La Follette t Wadsworth 
Hust Norris Sterl‘n, Works 
Johnson, S. Dak. Page Suthe 
Kenyan Pomeren Taggart 
NOT VOTING—48. 
Beckham du Pont Lewis Smith, Ariz 
Fall Lippitt Smith, Md. 
dy Gott McCumber Smith, M.ch. 
Broussard Gore McLean Smith. S. C. 
Bryan Va. Swanson 
igh 11 ing Newlands Thomas 
Catron Hardwick O'Gorman Thompson 
Chamberiain Jamez Oliver Titman 
Colt Johnson, Me. Penrose ‘Townsend 
Cummins Kern Rebinson Walsh 
Curtis Lane Sherman Warren 
Dillingham Lee Md. Shields eeks 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
SHERMAN] and the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. TILL- 
MAN] are present in the Chamber, and if voting in the negative 
would not change the result. So the Chair declares the 
amendment of the committee carried. The next amendment 
of the committee will be stated. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. We passed over the amendment 
embraced in lines 4, 5, 6, and 7; on page 11, to await the pres- 
ence of the Senator from Delaware [Mr. Sautsnunvl. I ask 
that that amendment may be taken up. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secrerary. The committee reports to insert, after line 
3, on page 7, the following: 
mg aE and yor = the 3 iron ei of 
of War, to be opened to public use, $10,000. aii 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, this is one of the items in the 
bill that I think, if we take the record into consideration, there 
is no justification for. I wish te call the attention of the Senate 
to a few of the things that I find in the report as given by the 
engineers and found in the committee report. Speaking of previ- 
ous projects, it says: 


er, 
— the 


termina: 
(act of Mar. 3, 1837), fo 


r use of vessels in communicating with the 
shore, so that provisions and supplies could be obtained, and also to 
give access to lines of travel afford mail tions. This 


by a v which b after 
2 84 boring worms. For scope of previous projects, see Appendix, 


: project: The river and harbor act of July 15, 1870, adopted 
a project and appropriated $225 for the constru of “a good 
—— substantial — of stone or iron in the Delaware , at or near 
Lewes, in Sussex County, in the State of Delaware,” for the benefit of 
commerce that io expected to develop at this locality, but which has 
failed to materialize. 

N aRT and results ae to the fiscal year: Work was commenced 
April 15, 1871, and completed in 1882, except as to superstructure, at 
a cost of $353,546.41, and resulted in the construction of 1,155 linear 

er having a width of 21 feet, and 546 linear feet having a 
width of 42 feet, or a total length of 1,701 feet, with a depth of water 
at the plerhead of about 21 feet at mean low water. At the date of 
completion of the substructure, the superstructure of the inner section, 
which had been completed in accordance with the original plan, re- 

uired complete rebuilding on account of decay. Between 1882 and 
Jane 30, 1890, the work was directed toward maintenance and prac- 
tically carried to completion the superstructure of the pier. The amount 
ex ed for maintenance of pier since completion is $34,292.99, 
making a total of $387,839.40 expended on the work up to the close of 
the previous fiscal year. The Junction & Breakwater Railroad, since 
absorbed by the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., was authorized by the act 
of July 15, 1870, to extend their railway upon and over the said pier, 
but this right has never been, and doubtless never will exercised, as 
the pier is not sufficiently strong to support the weight of a modern 
locomotive. The sundry civil act of 3, 1891, authorized the 
Marine Hospital Service to oceupy a portion of the pier. 


The engineers proceed to tell us what the effect of the im- 
provement has been. They say: 


Effect of improvement: The pier has never been used to extent 
for the intere. of commerce. It bas been used occa asa 
landing place for vessels reporting at Lewes. The United States Light- 


feet of 


house Establishment uses the pter as a place for the storage of bu the 
United States Life-Saving Service has 3 b 
midway of the pier, and the 
occasionally 


ce a boathouse at a point about 
United States Quarantine Service uses it 
The pier was also used 


for landing passengers. to some 


extent by the Engineer Department harbo 
of retuge in Delaware from 1807 to 1901, bat bas not 8 by 
this department to any extent since that time. 

Mr. President, there was no appropriation made for this im- 
provement for the years 1913, 1914, and 1915. When lump-sum 
appropriations were made in the last two river and harbor bills, 
and the division of that money was left in the hands of the Army 


| engineers, not one cent was appropriated for this pier; in other 


words, for the last five fiscal years there has been nothing appro- 
priated for this pier. The last appropriation made for its im- 
provement was on February 27, 1911, and there was a thousand 
pogo appropriated at that time to make some repairs upon 
pier. 
There are no commercial statistics given by the engineers, 


and I suppose there is no commerce affected by it. I judge so 


from the report made by the engineers themselves. 

Therefore, Mr. President, it seems to me that this proposed 
appropriation would be an absolute waste of money. While the 
Government of the United States has already spent upon this 
pier $387,839.40, I believe the first loss is the best loss, and that 
we might just as well take that loss now and put no more 
money into this pier, which does not in any way benefit com- 
merce, so far as F can see from any report which I have 


examined. 


Mr. President, it is just such items as this, it seems to me, 
that ought to be stricken from the bill. This whole question 
was considered by the other House, and the House did not up- 
propriate a dollar for this pier. It was considered by the com- 
mittee in the House and they refused to insert an appropriation 
for it. When we consider the other items in this bill that were 
inserted by the House committee, items that ought never to be 
in a river and harbor appropriation bill, it seems to me that it 
is absolutely inexcusable to have this item included in the bill 
and the amount appropriated. 

Mr. President, I expect the Senater from Delaware [Mr. 
SAULSBURY] to give his reasons why this item should be in the 
bill, but as soon as those reasons are given I hope that the 
Senate will vote to disagree to the amendment reported by the 
committee of the Senate. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President, the statement of the Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. Smoor] shows how true is the saying that a 
little knowledge is a dangerous thing. The distinguished Sena- 
tor from Utah has taken a bit from the report of the committee, 
which shows quite a different state of facts, as he interprets 
that report, from the facts which anyone familiar with the 
ground and anyone familiar with the reports in the Engineer’s 
Office of the War Department, from which I have to-day come, 
would consider the real condition. 

I do not want this Congress to appropriate a single dollar for 
any purpose in the State which I in part represent unless such 
appropriation addresses itself to the good judgment of the 
Members of this body. The Senate, I think, will hear a consid- 
erable amount more about the harbor at Lewes, Del., before this 
session terminates than it has heretofore, and I shall hope to 
make Congress somewhat familiar with the conditions. 

The harbor of Lewes, Del., is a fine harbor, 120 miles from New 
York, 114 miles from the Capes of the Chesapeake, 101 miles 
from the city of Philadelphia, a little over 100 miles from this 
city—possibly it may be as far as 150 miles. That harbor is 
absolutely without any defenses, though it is known by the War 
Department, from official reports in its possession, to be the most 
vulnerable portion of our Atlantic seaboard. The War College 
have recommended, in a letter to the Military Committee of 
this body, the fortification of that harbor, and for a long period 
of time this Government has made improvements in that harbor, 
chiefly as a harbor of refuge for vessels engaged in the Atlantic 
seaboard trade, this being the only harbor between New York 
and the Capes of the Chesapeake which can be so used. The 
Government has spent at that point, in making that harbor of 
refuge, over two and one-quarter million dollars, as is shown by 
the schedule of expenditures at page 11 of the schedule which the 
committee submits. 

This iron pier, which is in this harbor of refuge and which was 
built for the purpose of being used in the interchange of com- 
merce at that point between boats and the shore, was built at an 
original expense of about $360,000, as I remember it, and the 
cost of maintenance brings the whole amount up to $387,839. 

From the report from which the Senator from Utah read it 
would seem that there is ne commerce in the port of Lewes. As 
a matter of fact there are several piers there, which have been 
erected by private parties and by subscription, where boats do 
land. There had been a large trade at Lewes, to my personal 
knowledge, until the small railroad referred to in this report as 
the Junction & Breakwater Road was purchased by the Penn- 
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sylyania Railroad Go. and added to its system. Then, after 
having purchased the railroad from the Old Dominion Steamship 
Co., the boats to New York, which ran daily, were discon- 
tinued, and the trade and traffic of that whole southern penin- 
sula was diverted over the rails to Philadelphia and to New 
York rather than making the short trip by water from this 
point. 

There have been from time to time lines of s ps plying 
to this port from Philadelphia, as well as from New — 
superstructure of this pier has been allowed to fall into decay, 
simply because the people there could not use it, or they be- 
lieved that they could not use it. So far as the development 
of commerce over that pier is concerned, the statement made in 
this report which the Senator from Utah read would remind me 
of a man who built a house and then walled up all the doors 
and windows with masonry, and when the roof had rotted off said 
it was not worth while to renew the roof because the house had 
never been used. ‘That is practically the condition into which 
that pier has fallen at Lewes, When it was completed in the 
eighties and the request was made to use it for railroad pur- 
poses, for the interchange of traffic, it was found that the super- 
structure was too light to sustain the weight of a locomotive, 
and it is to-day too light to sustain the weight of a locomotive; 
but that does not mean that that pier can not be used for the 
interchange of ordinary traffic through light shifting engines 
or something of that kind. 

Here is $380,000 worth of Government property which could 
be used by people who want to use it. They never have had 
the right to use it, as they supposed, and I can not find that any 
regulations have ever been promulgated for the use of that pier. 
The pier has just been allowed to go to pieces, so far as the 
superstructure is concerned, and that superstructure has now 
rotted. 

Mr. KENYON and Mr. GALLINGER addressed the Chair. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I yield to the Senator from Iowa, who 
first rose, I think. 

Mr. KENYON, I will yield to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, the inquiry I wish te make 
is this: Is it contemplated by this appropriation to strengthen 
the pier so that a modern locomotive could pass over it? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I do not think the $10,000 will place the 
pier in that condition. I think the $10,000 will renew the super- 
structure so that it can be used for ordinary traffic purposes, 
but not for trains. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. KENYON. I should like to inquire of the Senator why 
the pier has never been used? I have not heard any explana- 
tion of that. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. The reason the pier has never been used, 
as I am informed, is that the people there have never thought 
they had the right to use it. 

Mr. KENYON. Why have they thought that they did not 
have the right to use it? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Because, for example, here is a state- 
ment which I see in the report of the committee to the effect 
that an amendment was placed on the sundry civil bill author- 
izing the Marine Hospital Service to use the pier. I do not 
know whether they would have been permitted to use it or not; 
but this morning I stopped at the War Department and in talk- 
ing with Col. Taylor in regard to it he said that they could 
have used it if they had asked permission to use it. Now they 
are asking permission to use it. I do not know how many times 
they have asked it heretofore, or whether they have ever done 
so, but evidently the pier has not for years been in a condi- 
tion to be used. 

Mr. KENYON. We have spent $387,000 on the pier, and that 
did not put it in condition for use. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Dela- 
ware allow me? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Certainly. 

Mr. NELSON. I want to suggest to the Senator this fact— 
and I think it ought to be decisive of the case—that the Gov- 
ernment has spent over $350,000 in the construction of this pier, 
and it is now a question of whether the pier should be pre- 
served or go to decay and destruction, I read from the report 
of the Chief of Engineers as follows: 

It wili require the expenditure of about $10,000 to place the pier in 
a reasonable state of repair. 

We have invested a large sum of money in that pier, and it 
would be a shame If, for the lack of $10,000, we allowed it to 
go to decay and destruction. The previous expenditure would 
be an absolute waste. Waiving all other considerations, I think 
this is perfectly decisive of the case. 


Mr. SAULSBURY. I thank the Senator. I was going to 
eall attention to that recommendation. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let me read the complete sentence from the 
report to which the Senator from Minnesota has just called the 
attention of the Senate. The engineers say: 

It will mire the 3 of soont $10,000 to place the pier 


in a reasonable state 2 but for the reason that ere pue is 
used so little no work of main ce is proposed at this tim 


That is the complete recommendation of the Army engineers. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President, I will call the attention of 
the Senator in a moment to what is the very latest recommenda- 
tion of the Army engineers with regard to this pier. I was 
trying to get along toward that. I have read the reports of the 
Army engineers in regard to this pier and also the eorrespond- 
ence which I have had with a former Chief of Engineers. They 
seemed to be without information or, at least, unable to arrive 
at any recommendation regarding this pier. 

I propose, Mr. President, to ask the Senate to increase this 
amount from $10,000 to $78,000, in accordance with the recom- 
rendation which is now just being printed and which I have 
seen this morning at the War Department. The Chief of Engi- 
neers, Gen. Black, who is probably well known to all of us, 
makes that recommendation in connection with varieus uses 
that the Government can make of the pier; and I should like, 
if the Senate can place such an amendment to this bill, to have 
that done for the purpose of referring this amendment to the 
conference committee when it is appointed, and let them deter- 
mine this whole matter as to whether they would follow the 
recommendation of the War Department, which will be avail- 
able to every Member of the Senate in the course of a day or 
two. I have merely seen the proof sheets of this recommenda- 
tion. 


I want to say, Mr. President, that, in my judgment, it is very 
important that that particular portion of our seaboard shall be 
carefully looked after, if we are going to have any real pre- 
paredness and any real defense along sensible and coherent lines 
of our eastern seaboard. That particular point, as I have said, 
is declared in official reports to the War Department to be the 
most vulnerable point on the Atlantic seaboard, and the report 
now in hand and approved by the Chief of Engineers declares 
that this pier should be placed in a condition of good repair, at 
an expenditure of $78,000, for the uses of the War Department. 
I have just read that report, and I have made a memorandum 
of it, and I may have in the course of a half hour or so a copy 
of that report, which is only in the proof sheets, as I have said. 

The other day, when I had a few words to say on this subject 
in reply to the Senator from Iowa, the official report made me 
say that I knew my way to the Willard Hotel. I do not know 
that that will be particularly charming to some of my prohibi- 
tion friends in my State; but what I said was that I personally 
knew this location as well as I know my way from this Capitol 
up Pennsylvania Avenue to the Willard Hotel. 

The idea that there is no commerce in that harbor is entirely 
wrong. There are two piers within a few hundred feet of this 
Government pier used by commercial houses and fish-fertilizer 
factories, and there are other piers which also exist there. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Senator 
from Delaware permit me to say that the representation made 
to the Committee on Commerce which was most influential in 
causing that committee to include this item in the bill was that 
a certain canal was about completed to divert commerce to the 
point at which this pier is located. It was originally built to 
accommodate certain railroad terminals in connection with ship- 
ping which assembled at that point, but the railroad company 
thought proper to move their terminals to another point, which, 
in a way, caused this pier to fall into disuse, If it were not for 
the showing made that commerce would seek that point by 
reason of the completion of the canal, with the name of which 
the Senator from Delaware is perfectly familiar, the committee 
would not have given the item the attention they did. They 
believe it meritorious and think the amendment ought to be 
made. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Precisely; and at that time, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I may say that I did not know that this recommendation 
would be coming in from the War Department. I knew that it 
ought to come in; I knew that this vast amount of Government 
property at that point would be useless for commerce; I knew 
that the pier would be of very great advantage, but I could not 
find any justification myself for asking for an appropriation of 
that kind unless it had been considered. Now, I hope, Mr. 
President 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me to 
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Mr. SMOOT. Can the Senator state what has happened be- 
tween the time of the report of the Army engineers in 1915 
and the report to which the Senator now refers as having been 
made by the Army engineers upon the same project? Has 
anything happened to change the opinion of the engineers? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President, I can not answer that 
fully. I can guess as to some matters which have happened to 
change the condition. It was a surprise to me to find this report 
ready to be presented, and a copy of the rough proof has been 
given to the House committee, and I have been hoping that that 
would be delivered at my desk so that I could inform the Senate 
more fully. But this is one thing that has happened: 

A bill has been introduced and has been referred to the Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee of this body, authorizing an appropria- 
tion for the purpose of defending this harbor, and if this harbor 
is defended this pier will be of very great use to the War De- 
partment. The War Department has recommended that this 
harbor be defended. The matter is now in the hands of the 
Military Affairs Committee of this body, which increased the 
amount asked for for the defense of the harbor, a bill con- 
cerning which I introduced, and asked for $480,000. The War 
Department recommend that $700,000 be appropriated, and they 
say they. have the guns which they could put at this point, and 
they hope the harbor will be defended. 

That is one of the things that has happened. It is merely a 
fuller understanding that has come to the War Department re- 
garding this particular locality, more than the trifling questions 
of who has used this particular pier and how much it has been 
used. I do not think I would be justified in asking the Senate 
to do this as a positive and conclusive matter at this stage, but 
I suggest to the chairman of the Commerce Committee and to 
the Senate that I would very much like the Senate to change 
this amendment to read $78,000 instead of $10,000, and let the 
conferees have the benefit of all the information that can come 
to them from the War Department in regard to this matter, 
stating that I am entirely satisfied with any result that they 
may reach, 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Psreran in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Delaware yield to the Senator from 
Colorado? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Gladly. 

Mr. THOMAS. I should like to inquire of the Senator, who 
has referrred to that project as one which the War Department 
is considering in connection with the subject of preparedness, 
what the high-water and lew-water depth of the harbor is? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. The harbor would hold a fleet of war- 
ships. I suppose the depth of water in the harbor runs pos- 
sibly as high as 100 feet. I do not undertake to state accu- 
rately. 

Mr. THOMAS. Is that true with regard to the end of the 
pier? — 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I think the reports show that the water 
at the pier has a depth of 21 feet. 

Mr. President, under such conditions as these, I sincerely hope 
the Senate will agree to increase the amount of the amendment. 
My original amendment was for $75,000, which I put in my pro- 
posal because of letters which I had from the former Chief of 
Engineers, Gen. Kingman, That, on the basis of the report 
made to the Board of Engineers, was reduced to $10,000, which, 
in view of the report, was reasonable. But, from the informa- 
tion that I give the Senate to-day, it seems to me that the request 
I make is reasonable, to increase the amount to $78,000. 

As I say, I merely wish the matter to be properly considered 
by the committees of the two Houses when they meet in confer- 
ence on this bill; and if there is not a dollar appropriated for 
this project after they have duly considered it, I shall not be 
dissatisfied. I do not want a single dollar appropriated for 
anything which is going to be wasted. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Dela- 
ware yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I yield. 

Mr. STERLING. Do I understand the Senator from Dela- 
ware to say that the report in course of preparation by the War 
Department has reference to this particular pier? 

Mr, SAULSBURY. Yes. 

Mr. STERLING. I confess that in view of the report of the 
committee, which I understand is based upon the report of the 
Board of Army Engineers, I was not very favorably impressed 
with this appropriation, because tke report is to the effect that 
“it will require the expenditure of about $10,000 to place the 
pier in a reasonable state of repair, but for the reason that the 
pier is used so little no work of maintenance is proposed at 
this time.” Yet, in view of what the Senator from Delaware 


says in regard to the recommendation to he made by the War 
Department, I for one should like to consider that recommenda- 
tion. I thought it might be proper to suggest to the chairman 
of the committee that this proposed amendment be passed over 
for the time, until that recommendation can be laid before the 
Senate, as I understand the Senator from Delaware to say 
that it will be here before long. 5 

Mr. CLAR of Arkansas. Mr. President, it is not at all 
necessary that the amount carried by the item shall be increased 
to $78,000 in order to give the conference committee jurisdic- 
tion of it. The adoption of the amendment in the present form 
would carry the matter before the conference committee, and 
that conference committee can either increase or diminish the 
amount or leave it out, just accordingly as the showing then 
made will justify its action. It is not at all necessary that it 
shall be increased at this time in order that the conference 
cominittee may have jurisdiction of the matter. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, inasmuch as there is no 
appropriation for this purpose in the bill as it comes to us, and 
we have placed $10,000 in the bill, does the Senator think that 
the conference committee could increase that amount? 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. If the House should insist upon 
the Senate amendment with an increase of it, I think we would 
have that right; yes. We probably would not have the right 
to originate an increase of the amount. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have had a contrary opinion, but per- 
haps I am wrong. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. The Senator has an idea that 
the House could not insist upon the increase? ` 

Mr. GALLINGER. My notion has been that the only thing 
the House could do would be to consider the difference between 
the amount of the House and the amount of the Senate. 

Mr, CLARKE of Arkansas. It is not a House item. It is a 
new item added in the Senate. It has never been before the 
House. It is not in the House bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have not thought it could be increased, 
but I may be wrong. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. That was my idea. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I was about to suggest to the Senator 
from Delaware precisely what the Senator from South Dakota 
has suggested—that I apprehend, from appearances, that we are 
not going to pass this bill to-day, and why not let this item be 
passed over, with a view to receiving the report to which the 
Senator calls attention? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. ‘That would be most agreeable to me. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Oh, yes; that is all right. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I shall be very glad to have that done, 
and I expect that report to be on my desk at any moment. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the item 
will be passed over. 

The next amendment was, on page 25, line 8, after the word 
“ maintenance,” to strike out “$30,500” and insert “and for 
preventing cut-off at De Valls Bluff, in accordance with House 
Document No. 1259, Sixty-second Congress, third session, $30,- 
700. In addition thereto the sum of $8,000, appropriated by 
the river and harbor act approved March 4, 1914, is made avail- 
able unconditionally,” so as to make the clause read: 

White River, Ark.: For maintenance, and for preventing cut-off at 
De Valls Bluff, in accordance with House Document No. 1259, Sixty- 
second Congress, third session, $30,700. In addition thereto the sum of 

8,000, appropriated by the river and harbor act approved March 4, 
914, is made available unconditionally, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 25, line 15, to strike ont 
“Cache River, Ark.: For maintenance, $3,000," and insert: 

Cache River, in Arkansas: That the Cache River in the State of 
Arkansas be, and the same is hereby, declared to be a nonnavigable 
stream within the meaning of the Constitution and laws of the United 
States. This provision shall become void after one year from the date 
of the approval of this act unless within said period the Legislature of 
Arkansas shall pass an act expressly approving this declaration. The 
right of the Congress to alter, amend, or repeal this paragraph is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, this amendment seems to be 
a departure. I should like to have the chairman of the committee, 
or some other member of the committee, explain why line 15 is 
stricken out and the amendment proposed inserted? 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President, the principal rea- 
son for it is that the Cache River is not much of a river. On 
page 286 of the report, it says: 


The river is not navigable at low water, the controlling channel 
depths over the shoals being from 6 to 8 inches. The total expenditure 
5 B under the present project to June 30, 1915, is $27,- 
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This is a river wholly within the State of Arkansas, if it can 
be called a river at all. It is a very shallow and tortuous stream, 
probably 150 miles in length. It runs from northeast to south- 
west. The levees on the White River, into which it empties, 
coming in the direction I indicate, have been put up to an ex- 
tent that keeps out of the river a certain amount of water that 
formerly went into it. It never was a navigable stream in the 
sense that it was regularly navigated by any craft. For a time 
there was considerable timber found upon its banks. The land 
has now become valuable for farming. As long as it is nomi- 
nally or technically navigable, the bridges constructed across 
it must be swing bridges, or such bridges as can be opened to 
permit boats to pass through. Those bridges cost a vast amount 
of money. They are wholly useless there. The citizenship in 
that locality are unanimously in favor of doing away with the 
technical navigubility of the river, when it is not navigable, as a 
matter of fact. 

This amendment, however, does not assume to dispose of that 
matter finally. It gives the consent of the National Government 
to the declaration of nonnavigability, provided the Arkansas 
Legislature at its next session ratifies that consent. It did 
that for the purpose of giving the persons interested in the 
matter generally an opportunity to apply to a local tribunal for 
the purpose of having their protests, if there be any, heard and 
disposed of. We went further than that, and included a pro- 
vision that “ the right of the Congress to alter, amend, or repeal 
this paragraph is hereby expressly reserved,” so that if at any 
time it might become important that the legal navigability of the 
river should be restored, the right to do so should be reserved. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I am not, of course, opposed to 
the amendment. I do not understand why the limitation should 
be put on; but, at least, the amendment, it seems to me, ought 
to appeal to those who are opposing—as, to a limited extent, I 
have some of the provisions of this and other river and harbor 
bills. But I wanted to call attention to it, because it to 
me that it illustrates a practice that has been pursued by Con- 
gress in the past, and is still pursued in this bill, of using Fed- 
eral funds for the purpose of improving rivers that, as a matter 
of fact, are not navigable and for practical purposes can not 
be made navigable; and that, in the end, does not bring any good 
returns to the localities in which the streams are located. 

Here is a stream for which Congress has in the past appro- 
priated a great deal of money, comparatively speaking. I 
notice from the report that back as far as 1894 provision was 
made in the river and harbor bill for the improvement of this 
river. I judge from what the chairman of the committee says, 
together with what I learn from the report, that the country 
through which the river ran was not then settled. It was 
perhaps a timbered country, and they were getting saw logs 
out of the country and settling it up. Now, as the chairman 
says, the country has been settled up; and since Congress has 
been improving the river for navigation, it follows that when 
the settlers in the community want to build a bridge across 
this river they have to come to Congress to get consent. So 
they prefer, I presume, to have Congress declare that this river is 
nonnavigable—something that, I presume, is apparent to any- 
body who will look at it—and thus enable them to build 
bridges, when the country settles up, for the purpose of travel 
and of commerce. 

I believe there are a good many other strenms where Con- 
gress has been doing the same kind of work, where money is 
appropriated and streams developed when there is nothing 
there but forest, and we spend a great deal of the Federal 
funds for the purpose of improving streams on which the com- 
merce is continually declining. 

Here is a stream that from the report of the committee 
itself we find is not in fact navigable, although we have been 
appropriating money to improve it ever since 1894, the con- 
trolling depths over the shoals at low water being from 6 to 8 
inches. So that since 1894 we have been digging and snagging 
and spending money in this stream, and after all these years we 
have from 6 to 8 inches of water in it. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. KENYON. I will inquire of the Senator if he knows the 
depth of the stream before we commenced doing all this work— 
whether the work has deepened it or not? 

Mr. NORRIS. I am not informed as to that, but it would be 
interesting to know whether there was at low water more than 
6 or 8 inches of water in 1894. 

The total expenditure for maintenance under the present 
project to June 30, 1915, is $27,419.58. To-day we had the 
ease of a pier that was not much used, and the argument was 
made that we had spent such a vast amount of money there 
that now we certainly could not quit. Here would be another 


instance, if the committee were inclined to take that view of it; 
and I presume they would if it were not for the fact that the 
people living along the stream, the farmers, who want to build 
some bridges across this little creek, are opposed to having it 
developed any further on a scheme of navigation. So they say: 
“If we want to put a couple of logs across this stream of 
water and put down some planks, so that we can drive across 
it, we do not want to go to Congress to get that permission, as 
we will have to do as long as it is in theory a navigable stream 
of water.” 

I presume, although there is nothing here to show it, that the 
bed of the creek is quicksand, or something of that kind, because 
if it were not something like that they would not need a bridge. 
They could drive across it; and, in fact, if the bottom were 
solid, it would be a good place, unless the water goes down 
lower than the report shows, to wet up the horses’ hoofs and to 
swell the fellies on the wagon wheels so that the tires would 
not come off. So I take it, since they want to bridge this stream 
and only have 6 inches of water to begin with, that it is a 
dangerous stream to ford. With all this improvement that 
Congress has made during all these years, it seems to me that 
the engineers, if they had had their eyes open to their duty and 
had done it properly, might have built fords at various places 
with this money and put in stone and gravel, so that the farmers 
of the community could have forded the stream, rather than to 


go to the expense, since lumber is so high, of building bridges. 


Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I ask the Senator from Nebraska is he 
opposed to this amendment? 

Mr. NORRIS. I said I was not. I am trying to offer words 
of praise to the committee for the recommendation they have 
made to abandon this stream. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. It seems that I was not present when the 
Senator expressed his approval of the action of the committee. 
Judging from what the Senator has said since I entered the 
Chamber, it is a question of the committee, in the Senator's 
estimation, of being “damned if you do and damned if you 
don’t.” The committee is trying to stop an outlay of money, 
which the Senator condemns. It is receiving at his hands no 
very kindly censure for what, it seems, he approves. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator does not exercise his usual 
shrewd perception, or he would discover from the very able 
argument that I am making that I have been condemning what 
has been going on in the past and finding fault, perhaps, because 
the same favorable recommendation in regard to this stream is 
not made in reference to some other streams that are in the bill. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, The Senator does not hope to accomplish 
any special good by dwelling upon what has happened and the 
mistakes Congress has made in the past, for which this Congress 
is in no way responsible? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; the Senator hopes to be able to do that, 
and I presume after I have finished my argument all these 
other bad creeks and mud holes in this bill will immediately 
by unanimous consent be stricken out of the bill, because I will 
illustrate what happened in these streams when we, for 10, 15, 
or 20 years, continued to appropriate money, and they are con- 
demned in the end by the local community, who, I presume, 
originally were anxious to have Federal money expended in 
their immediate vicinity. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I do not think it sounds very well for the 
Senator to impute to Representatives in Congress the motives 
which he has imputed to the men who constructed this bill. I 
trust the Senator does not maintain that he has a corner on all 
the political morality and all the wisdom that is possessed by 
this body. The Senators and Representatives who have con- 
structed this bill are charged with the same duties to the public, 
inspired, I apprehend, I am willing to concede to them, by the 
same patriotic motives .that inspire the Senator from Nebraska 
in the performance of his duty, and I do not think it is in good 
form that the Senator should impute to his colleagues motives 
of that character. ` 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr, President, I have not been aware that I 
have imputed any dishonorable motives to the committee or to 
my colleagues. If it be true that in this bill or any other a com- 
mittee, after it has made a favorable report 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. In just a moment I will yield to the Senator. 
If it be true that in that case, when anyone opposes what has 
been done in the past and uses a very apt illustration before 
the Senate to show that the same procedure ought to be ex- 
tended to other cases, he is guilty of discourtesy, then it must 
follow that when a bill is reported here by a committee it be- 
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comes the duty of every Member of the Senate to stand by it or 
else he might be liable to the charge that he is impugning some- 
body’s motives. I yield to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. 1 fear that I shall not be able to 
interest the Senator as I thought I might a moment ago. I 
wanted to exonerate him from any charge of making an unfair 
reflection upon the committee. I am sure he did not do it. I 
think he Is just exercising his privilege, as he has a right to do, 
just as any orator from the Platte might do. That river is 
said to be 900 miles long, 200 feet wide, and 6 inches deep, 
Generally orators coming from that section assimilate their re- 
marks somewhat to the aqueous example which confronts them. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. If the Senator's remarks go to prove that 
these appropriations were made for improvements in the rivers 
in order that the money might be expended in the communities 
in which the rivers happened to be located, it is, I submit, an 
implied charge of infidelity to duty, and I can scarcely conceive 
that a man who has any right te oceupy a place on this floor 
would vote for any such measure or prostitute the functions of 
his place for such a purpose. f 
- Mr. NORRIS. I agree with the Senator. I can not conceive 
that anyone would do that. I have not said that anyone would. 

Mr. President, I presume there is not a stream or a harbor in 
this bill where provision is made for the expenditure of publie 
money in its improvement but that has almost the unanimous 
support of the local community, and they are anxious to have 
streams in their community improved. They are anxious to 
have public money expended in their vicinity. I am not saying 
that that is a dishonorable feeling to have; I am not going to 
be kept from voting for a provision or for a bill because any 
Senator, even though I respect him as highly as I do the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi, tries to say that because I am opposed 
to a practice that has gone on in the past, and I am illustrating 
it by actual facts that the committee admits to be true. I am 
not going to be bound, even though I incur the censure of all 
the friends I have here or elsewhere. I take it I am within 
my province when I direct the attention of the Senate to the 
fact that here is a stream that we have been appropriating 
money for since 1894 that now is abandoned by the committee. 
I commend them for abandoning it, but I call attention to the 
fact that the same thing that has been done during all these 
years with regard to this stream is being done now with regard 
to other streams that are contained in this bill. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, Mr. President—— 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I am sure I would not in any way pro- 
scribe or circumscribe the Senator’s conduct in this Chamber. 
I am sure the Senator is going to vote for the things that his 
judgment and his conscience approve, and I would not have 
the great admiration for him that I now have if I did not be- 
lieve he was. going to oppose the things that he believes te be 
wrong and favor the things he believes to be right. It is 
proper for him to do that and I honor him for it; but he can 
do that, he can exercise untrammeled his judgment, without im- 
puting improper motives to others. 

So far as the communities or the localities taking great in- 
terest in the development of their waterways, that is perfectly 
natural. I do not know what the people of California or Ore- 
gon need in their waterways, I have not had the pleasure of 
visiting that favored part of our country and, of course, neither 
I nor my constituents have an intelligent personal interest in it. 
It is that spirit of altruistic selfishness which moyes all patriotic 
men in the performance of a duty like that, and it is perfectly 
proper. If they did not present their enterprises to the Congress 
and give the Congress information regarding them of course 
nobody else would. I commend them for doing that. It is 
prudent; it is proper that they should. But because it is to 
their interest, because they may reap some pecuniary advantage 
from it, I am not going to say that the motives behind it or 
that move them are not proper or that they are for the purpose 
of plundering the Treasury. 

Mr. NORRIS. Neither am I, Mr. President. I am not only 
not going to do that but I have not done it as a fact in the 
past. I believe in the brief time I haye been a Member of this 
body I have been as free from impugning motives as anyone; 
and never before to my knowledge has anybody intimated that 
I was impugning a motive to somebody else that was noi proper. 

But because those people favor the development of streams 
that in my judgment ought not to be developed, because they 
favor the improvement of streams that I believe are nothing 
more than ordinary creeks, some of them hardly entitled to that 
designation, I know no reason why I should favor them because 


some one else who lives in the community does favor them. If 
that is the duty of a Member of Congress, then we might just 
as well abandon Congress and let the local communities send 
in a statement as to how much they want for every stream and 
every harbor, and put it in the bill. I am not finding fault with 
the man who defends it; I am not questioning his honesty, and 
he is entitled to the same privilege to defend them and to show 
that they are good us I am to show that they are bad, but if I 
believe they are bad I am going to say so. 

Now, Mr. President, on this improvement the report says, 
referring to the expenditure of $27,419.58 during the past year 
on this stream: 

This improvement has no effect on freight rates. The benefit is 
confined to that of giving outlet for its tim to an isolated, limited 
territory. * * * Practically all commerce is confined to forest 
products, less than 1 per cent originating agriculturally or otherwise, 
and 82 per cent consisting of rafted saw logs. 

Mr. President, if this stream or any other stream must be 
developed by Federal funds under the clause of the Constitu- 
tion that provides for navigation, in order to let local parties 
float saw logs down the stream, then this appropriation is justi- 
fiable; otherwise it is not. I take it the committee feel that 
they were not justifiable in expending public funds for that pur- 
pose, and they have abandoned it in this particular case. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. LANE. I think it is just as important to the community, 
if their main product is saw logs, to get them to market as any 
other community has to get its products to market. 

Mr. NORRIS. What product? 

Mr. LANE. Saw logs. It is just as important to the com- 
munity that they should get that main product and that re- 
source, if it is lumber and saw logs, to market as it is to an- 
other community to get potatoes, cotton, wheat, or anything else 
to market. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. LANE. Of course it is. 

Mr. NORRIS. But does the Senator believe it is necessary 
to develop our rivers and streams in order to float saw logs 
down the streams? > 

Mr. LANE. It is just as important as it would be to trans- 
port wheat, corn, cattle, potatoes, or anything else, if that is the 
main product of that section of the country. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator thinks that way—that they 
are justifiable, as I said awhile ago, in developing streams, 
digging out the channel in order that people living along the 
banks may float saw logs down those streams—— 

Mr. LANE. Yes; if that is the only way you can get the 
saw logs to market and the country is heavily timbered, as it 
is out on the Pacific coast. That is their principal asset, and 
it is our duty to help them just as much as it is your duty to 
open a river for any other purpose of navigation. 

Mr. NORRIS. Now, the Senator feeling that way, he is per- 
fectly justified, if he believes that we ought to develop these 
streams for the purpose, in voting for an appropriation of this 
kind. I do not believe It myself. 

Mr. LANE. I do not see wherein the distinction is made or 
why you should make a classification which eliminates impor- 
tant products from getting an outlet. It should apply to any- 
thing that is useful. People use lumber, They have to build 
houses. They can not eat it, to be sure; neither can they eat 
cotton and a hundred other things that go to market. You can 
not justly make such a distinction. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. Just a moment, and then I will yield to the 
Senator from Iowa. In my judgment, we have no right to 
expend—perhaps I ought to modify that; we have a right, but 
we are not justified in expending public funds for the purpose 
of digging channels in order that people may float saw logs 
down the channel; neither are we justified in digging channels 
to float corn or oats or people down. It is a matter of commerce 
that we ought to develop. There should be a stream developed 
where commerce will go up the stream and down the stream, some- 
thing that will carry produce. In other words, we are confining 
it in this case to one product. If we had a stream that we could 
develop by improvement so that boats could go up and down 
and carry the commerce of the country up and down, saw logs 
could float down. There is no objection to saw logs going down, 
but to develop a stream that has no other commerce than saw 
logs going down is a waste of public funds. In the first place, 
it does not help to take the saw logs down. In 99 times out of 


100 they will go down just as well without it and lots of times 
better than where they build a dam across that would interfere 
with the saw logs going down. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 
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Mr. KENYON. I was going to ask a question. The floating 
of logs on streams does not require, as I understand it, the 
same amount of water and the same amount of work to‘formu- 
late and develop the channel that are required for boats to 
carry general merchandise and freight. The logs float along 

without much water, do they not? 

- Mr. LANE. Certainly, but I understood the appropriation 
was made to improve the stream to the extent that it would per- 
mit the transportation of logs. - I will say that in certain por- 
tions of the country S5 per cent of the produce is lumber or logs, 
and that it is just as important to get those to market that the 
people may haye cheap lumber at the other end of the line as it 
is to get any other article of commerce such as steel, iron, lime, 
and a hundred other articles, It is just as important, and 


more important, to that community. Also it requires less money 


in expenditure, as the Senator from Iowa has suggested. It 
does not require the development of the channel and it is not 
necessary to have a deep channel so that a steamboat can go 
back- up, for the products of that country do not go up the 
stream but mostly go down it. In going into the interior you 
reach the mountainous country, where a steamboat can not 
navigate the stream. It takes years and years, after the logs 
bave been cut off and the stumps have been cleared out, before 
you can cultivate the land to any extent. You can not develop 
the country at all unless you get their product out, which is logs. 
If it is necessary to straighten the channel or dredge it or to 
pull out obstructions, the Government ought to do that work as 
cheerfully for that section as it will do the same work for 
another section of the country on other streams for other prod- 
ucts. The Government can not better expend its money and do 
its duty by the people any more equitably than to do that with 
regard to all people, provided it does it economically and within 
the limit to which the commerce is entitled. If it expends 
enough money to float products, such as logs, out of a section of 
the country without spending more than is necessary, that item 
will, in my opinion, be absolutely all right. It is just as neces- 
sary to the people on the Pacific coast as it is to the people on the 
Jower Mississippi or the Ohio or upon any other stream for other 
commerce, 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator feels that way about it, he will 
certainly oppose the amendment of the committee, because the 
committee propose to stop in this particular case. The farmers 
want to build some bridges across the stream and they are op- 
posed to this development because they do not want to come to 
Congress to get permission to build a bridge, so that we will 
have to say to the farmers of the locality, “ There is a fellow 
farther upstream who has a few saw logs he wants to float duwn 
here, and you can not build a bridge, or when you do build a 
bridge you will have to get the consent of the War Department, 
and you will have to build the bridge high enough so that the 
saw logs can float under the bridge.” I presume a good-sized 
saw log could not get through if bridges should be constructed 
on streams like this. 

Mr, LANE. Mr. President, it is quite evident that the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska does not know much about saw logs and 
has not had much experience with bridges. It would be a 
foolish undertaking for anyone to build a bridge so low that a 
saw log could not float under it. The largest saw log that floats 
is 8 or 10 feet through in our section of the country; it will 
float half under water, and therefore the bridge would only 
have to be 4 feet high. If you build a bridge with 6 or 8 feet 
clear way the logs can get through. So that argument will not 
stand. 

Mr. NORRIS. But, Mr. President, the Senator could not float 
one of his saw logs down this stream with 6 inches of water. 
A saw log 6 feet through would not be able to get any distance. 
It would tear the bridges out from one end to the other of the 
stream. 

Mr. LANE. No; it would not float in that depth of water. 

Mr. NORRIS. In fact, when he went to the Secretary of 
War to get permission to place across the stream a couple of 
logs on which to lay some planks the Secretary of War would 
refer him to the Corps of Engineers, and they would refer the 
matter to the district engineer, and the district engineer would 
refer it to some one else, who would go out and make a survey, 
and who might find, perhaps, that at that place it was not 
desirable to have a bridge. So the farmers of the community 
who wanted to get to town to sell their wheat or corn or to 
ship it out of the country would not be able to get the bridge, 
and they could not cross the stream because the bed of the 
stream might be too soft or muddy. 

Mr. LANE. But I understand the Board of Engineers have 
nothing to do with bridges on nonnavigable streams. 
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Mr. NORRIS. But we are providing only for navigable 
streams in this bill. If the Senator will read the amendment, 
it shows on its face that at the present time this is a navigable 
stream; and any citizen of the United States who would want 
to build a bridge across it would have to come to Washington 
and get the permission of the Secretary of War to do so. Not 
only that, but he would, perhaps, have to secure the passage of 
an act of Congress before he could build a bridge across the 
stream. This is a navigable stream; but we are going to make 
it unnavigable by the adoption of this amendment. That seems 
like a queer proposition, but it is true. The stream is navigable 
now; but as soon as this bill becomes a law it will then be non- 
navigable, because we will have said so in black and white. 
That ought to satisfy anybody. That is what this amendment 
is and nothing else. It is a declaration that this stream is not 
navigable, and everybody will have to take notice of that fact 
after we have passed the law. 

The only objection I have to the amendment is that it pro- 
vides that the Legislature of Arkansas must take a hand in it. 
This is the proviso which is added: 

This provision shall become void after one year from the date of 
the approval of this act unless within sald period the oe rage En of 
Arkansas shall pass an act expressly approving this declaration. 

So here is a case where we are going to pass a law of Con- 
gress and get the approval of the State legislature. Otherwise 
it will become void one year afterwards. The stream is now 
navigable, but we will pass a bill, and as soon as it becomes a 
law the stream becomes nonnavigable; and in one year from 
that time, unless the Legislature of Arkansas declares by 
solemn statute that it is nonnavigable, it will again become 
navigable. This river is now a navigable stream; we pass a 
law and it becomes nonnavigable; and all commerce ceases; 
everything is on a dead quiet; the Legislature of Arkansas 
meets in solemn conclave and says that this stream is navigable, 
and then it becomes again navigable. Now you have it and 
now you do not have it. 

So the farmer who wants to get across this creek to. town 
with a load of corn or oats or wheat will have to look at the 
calendar before he starts, for he would not dare even to put 
a temporary structure across that stream; he would not dare 
impede that river in any way by dropping a load of rocks into 
it, in order to make the foundation solid, so that he might drive 
across, unléss he got the permission of the authorities here in 
Washington to do so. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that this only illustrates what 
I pointed out the other day, that Congress is undertaking, in 
bills of this kind, to do something that it can not satisfactorily 
do. It is not the right way for us to legislate. We have been 
doing it a great many years, and, of course, as has already been 
pointed out here, a Senator is liable to have his motives im- 
pugned if he dares suggest that it is not the right way. After 
10 years of development of this stream we have but 6 inches 
of water in it; and it seems to me that as to other streams 
provided for in this bill, just as bad as this one, in my humble 
judgment, where we are appropriating money for maintenance 
and the continuance of the work, we ought to take the same 
action that we take here. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I understand the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] is critical of this amendment which 
is offered by the committee regarding the Cache River, in Arkan- 
sas. This amendment involves an abandonment of the pro- 
posed appropriation contained in the House bill of $3,000 for 
the maintenance of the Cache River. I understand that many 
of the crities of this bill have been opposing it on the ground 
that numerous unknown rivers and creeks are receiving appro- 
priations ostensibly in the interest of navigation, and the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska himself indulges in a somewhat dual argu- 
ment regarding this item. 

The Senator from Nebraska condemns this amendment be- 
cause it condemns the Cache River to nonnavigability and in 
the same breath he insists that numerous other items in this bill 
ought to be treated in the same way; that instead of having 
appropriations made for their improvement, many other rivers 
should be abandoned by the Government. 

Mr. President, the difficulty with the whole bill is the system 
under which we are operating. Congress will never be satis- 
fied with it; the country is not satisfied with it; these long and 
protracted debates indicate that the Senate is not satisfied with 
it; the failure of two river and harbor appropriation bills indi- 
cates that, and yet every public man will concede that it is 
essential to improve the waterways of the country; that it is 
essential to develop and control them for every useful purpose, 
not only for navigation but for the reclamation of arid lands, 
the development of water power, the reclamation of swamp 
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Jands, and for the other beneficial uses and controls that come 
from river regulation. It must be true that we are dissatisfied 
with the system when so much criticism is given to bills of this 
kind 


I only intend to say a few words, simply to point the argu- 
ment of the Senator from Nebraska, and those words shall be 
confined simply to the system itself. 

The difficulty is that we are treating each one of these little 
rivers and inlets and waterways as a separate unit, and we are 
not considering them all with a view to having a connected and 
continuous system of waterways which will be perfected instru- 
mentalities for navigation, 

I have no doubt that many of the little rivers which are in- 
cluded in this bill would be valuable parts in a continuous and 
connected system, whilst they are subject to criticism, and to 
severe criticism, when each one is considered as a separate unit; 
and yet, under our system with reference to these projects, as 
the initiative lies in the individual Congressmen and not in 
some organization charged with the direction of a great public 
policy, we must have a bill composed of individual projects, 
appealing to the interests of the individual Representative or 
Senator and considered without relation to a perfected system 
of waterway transportation. We have been improving these 
rivers now for generations and have not yet perfected a single 
river in the United States—not one. That is a sorry showing 
for the present system. 

Some of us have been urging a policy for years through dif- 
ferent bills, among them a bill which I have been urging for 
many years and which bears the name of the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Broussarp] and myself, calling for a compre- 
hensive policy regarding our waterways, providing for coordi- 
nation of the scientific services which are engaged in detached 
studies throughout the country of various parts of these water- 
ways, calling for the cooperation of the States with the Nation, 
calling for an ample fund which will secure continuous work 
and which will give us a system of 25,000 miles of waterways 
and afford as perfect a system of transportation as our 250,000 
miles of railways, a system which will carry more tonnage and 
ecommerce than the miles of railway in the country, for the 
waterways will carry the bulky and the cheap objects of trans- 
portation, 

Mr. President, I do not intend to take up the time of the 
Senate. I have recently addressed a circular letter to each 
Senator calling attention to the fact that I have a motion pend- 
ing here to refer the flood-control bill, known as the Humphreys 
bill, and the so-called Newlands bill, both of which lie on the 
table, to the Interstate Commerce Committee of the Senate, and 
I ask leave to insert that letter in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, let me ask the Sena- 
tor from Nevada, does he think that under the rules of the 
Senate the Interstate Commerce Committee have jurisdiction 
of the subject matter, or does he ask this as a favor and courtesy 
from his colleagues? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I think the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee has jurisdiction of that subject, but it has never yet 
asserted it, and I will give my reasons, The older committee is 
the Commerce Committee. The jurisdiction of that committee 
covered both interstate and foreign commerce. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Nevada to have inserted in the RECORD 
the circular letter referred to by him? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. No; I shall not object, because I 
think it is a good letter and does the Senator from Nevada 
credit; but I was really a little in doubt after I had read it 
whether the Senator was asking a courtesy from his colleagues 
or a right for his committee. My own impression is that 
the on Commerce have jurisdiction over that subject, 
and that it ought not to be deprived of that jurisdiction without 
good reason. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, 
the letter referred to by the Senator from Nevada will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The letter is as follows: 


NITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. C., May 19, 1916. 
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I hope you will concur with me in this view. No question has arisen 
— man —.— of more vital Importance to the country than the benefits 
t will result from this new and broader treatment of our problem of 
bn Sac development, cou ting, as it does, not only the ca 
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coasts wili be 'erowded rtation will be so vast as to be 
. 
ery truly, yours, Francis G. NEwWLANDS. 

Mr. . Mr. President, I have great respect for the 
Committee on Commerce, and my suggestion involves no lack of 
confidence whatever in that committee; but I think that every 
subject ought to go to a committee having jurisdiction. I was 
about to show that originally the Commerce Cammittee was the 
only committee having power to deal with these subjects, and 
that its jurisdiction included both interstate and foreign com- 
merce. Later on, the attention of the country being called to the 
necessity of regulating interstate commerce, a committee was 
organized called the Interstate Commerce Committee, and the 
assumption of that committee of jurisdiction over interstate 
commerce has been a very gradual one, but a very progressive 
one. 

In the first place, that committee took jurisdiction only over 
the railroads. Then it extended its jurisdiction to express com- 
panies, to telegraph companies, to pipe-line companies, and other 
instrumentalities of interstate commerce; thus, by gradual proc- 
ess, not enlarging its jurisdiction, but assuming jurisdiction over 
a subject which the very character of the committee and its 
organization entitled it to. 

Only recently has the question of waterway transportation 
come up as a vital question affecting the prosperity of the country 
in the future. The question of coordinating the waterways 
with the railways has only come up within late years. The at- 
tention of the country has been called to the absolute necessity 
of developing its rivers, not only for navigation, but for all in- 
cidental purposes, and attention has also been called to the fact 
that the elaboration and development of the incidental uses of 
these rivers will go far toward justifying the very large ex- 
penditure necessary for the development of rivers for naviga- 
tion; so that, by teamwork between the users, great work 
can be acomplished in the development of these rivers, which 
will make them not only a source of wealth, whereas at present 
they are destroyers of wealth, but will make them great and 
beneficial instrumentalities for the promotion of the transporta- 
tion of the country, and in such a way as to aid the railroads 
and not to injure them, for we are beginning to realize that we 
are about reaching the limit of the capacity of our railway trans- 
portation. The freight congestion all over the country is calling 
our attention to that fact, and we are told that it will take an 
expenditure of $5,000,000,000 upon the railroads in the near 
future in order to meet the demands of transportation. If we 
can by an expenditure of $1,000,000,000 in the development of 
these 25,000 miles of waterways in the country do away with 
the necessity of an expenditure of a large portion of that $5,000- 
000,000 which in the near future must otherwise be expended 
upon the railways, we will be doing the country a great benefit 
in the line of economy as well as efficiency. 
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So, too, as the telegraph lines and the express companies and 
other instrumentalities have gradually come within the juris- 
diction of the Interstate Commerce Committee—not by usurpa- 
tion, but by right—why is it not time now logically to conclude 
that waterway transportation should come up for action by that 
committee? The most important part of waterway transportg- 
tion is the perfection of the rivers themselves for commerce, 
and a most important part of that development will be legisla- 
tion which will prevent the rail carriers from destroying the 
water carriers, as they have in the past, by lowering the rates 
during the navigable season so that transportation will not be 
profitable to the water carriers and then raising the rates during 
the season when the rivers are not navigable either as the re- 
sult of drought or ice. There must be also a system of team- 
Work that is absolutely essential. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Neyada 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Yes. 

Mr. JONES. I just wanted to ask the Senator if there is 
not a provision in the law now under which, if a railroad lowers 
its rates as the Senator has suggested, they can not be raised 
again without making a showing to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I do not recall the exact legislation upon 
this subject. There has been some. 

Mr. JONES. ‘That is my recollection—that there is such a 
provision in the law. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. There has been some legislation upon the 
subject, but the question has never been taken up seriously by 
the Interstate Commerce Committee. It ought to be, and the 
whole question ought to be taken up, it seems to me, by that 
committee. 

In the friendliest spirit to the Commerce Committee, and 
without any disposition whatever to invade its jurisdiction, I 
simply say that it seems to me that the time has come when the 
Interstate Commerce Committee, organized to take charge of 
interstate commerce, should assume the jurisdiction which was 
originally granted to it when the committee itself was created, 
and that this is not a usurpation of authority, but is simply the 
exercise of a right which has existed but has not been used. 

I do not want to delay the consideration of this bill. I say 
it would be a great mistake if the numerous rivers included in 
this bill which are regarded as small and inferior were suddenly 
declared to be nonnavigable. I yield to the wisdom of the 
Senator from Arkansas with reference to this particular river. 
I have no doubt his judgment is right regarding this river, and 
I concur in the amendment which he has offered, that it should 
be declared to be nonnavigable. But I object to the suggestion 
of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] that all the obscure 
little rivers included in this bill should be declared nonnavigable, 
for I think it would be a blow aimed at the future development 
of the great waterway transportation system of the country, 
which will involve not only the development of the existing 
rivers and their tributaries but their connection by artificial 
canals in such a way as to make it possible to move from one 
part of the country to another entirely by water, as they do 
in Germany and in France. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Newtanps] has for years pressed upon the com- 
mittee his views regarding the coordination of the various de- 
partments in his general plan, but I think never until now has 
he disclosed any selfish purpose to do the whole thing him- 
self. For one, I must say that I can not agree with the Sena- 
tor that the Committee on Interstate Commerce is the ap- 
propriate committee to take charge of the legislation as he 
suggests, 

I want to say further—and I am sorry the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Norris] is not here—that a great deal has been 
said against this bill. We can judge this bill somewhat by the 
various items affecting our own States. There is not an item 
in this bill affecting the State of Michigan that I would not 
be willing to leave to the Senator from Nebraska on its merit. 
That is the test of these items. There is only one river in 
Michigan provided for in this bill by affirmative appropriation, 
and that is the St. Clair River. This came too late to include 
in the House bill. The present channel in the St. Clair River 
accommodates 78,800,000 tons of freight annually. The com- 
merce in this river last year amounted to $855,800,000. All of 
that commerce must be carried through a channel on the Cana- 
dian side of the St. Clair River, and it is so tortuous and irregu- 
lar that it exposes vessels going up the river to violent and 
dangerous contact with those going down. I do not know of 


a project in this bill that has more merit than that, and yet 
that is the only Michigan river provided for in this bill. 

I am going to repeat that last year the tonnage on that river 
amounted to 78,800,000. There is no traffic so great on any 
similar waterway in the world. I asked that an item of $83,000 
be put in to cut another channel, in order that the vessels 
coming down would not be obliged to go over onto the Canadian 
side, and navigate a channel that is in itself very insufficient to 
accommodate the traffic. 

This item is a belated item. It came over here because the 
Chief of Engineers did not get his report in until after the bill 
had passed the House. Not to put it in would be the grossest 
kind of neglect. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee on page 25. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President, there is a formal 
amendment to be made in line 14, page 26. The word “ Church” 
should be stricken out and the word “ Clinch“ inserted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘he amendment will be stated. 

The Secrerary. It is proposed to strike out the word 
“Church” where it occurs in line 14, page 26, and to insert in 
lieu thereof the word “ Clinch.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 26, line 25, after ‘ $500,- 
000,” to strike out “ Provided, That no contract shall be entered 
into for the construction thereof until the local interests shall 
assume and pay all claims for flowage damage or arrange to do 
so in manner satisfactory to the Secretary of War,” so as to 
make the clause read: 


Tennessee River, Tenn., Ala., and Ky.: For maintenance and con- 
tinuing improvement by open-channel work above Chattanooga, Tenn., 
300,000, and of this amount not to exceed $5,000 may be expended, in 
he discretion of the Chief of Engineers and Secretary of War, for the 
maintenance of the Clinch and Holston Rivers at or near the mouth of 
said rivers; for maintenance and continuing improvement by open- 
channel work between Florence and Riverton, Ala., $120,000; Tor con- 
tinulng improvement by the construction of locks and dams between 
Chattanooga, Tenn., and Browns Island, Ala., in accordance with the 
report submitted in House Document No. 860, Sixty-second Congress, 
second session, as modified by the report of the Board of Engineers for 
Rivers and II rs printed in Rivers and Harbors Committee Document 
No. 1, Sixty-fourth Congress, first session, $500,000: Provided further, 
That one high dam or two low dams may be constructed according as the 
local interests may contribute the cost of all claims for flowage damage 
arising from either type of dams, respectively: And prase further, That 
the Secretary of War shall ultimately determine the type of dams to be 
constructed ; for continuing improvement and for maintenance below 
Riverton, Ala., $24,000; in all, $944,000. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I think we should have some 
information as to why this proviso is proposed to be stricken out, 
and some information as to why it was originally put in. I as- 
sume that the Army engineers asked for it. This bill carries 
$944,000 for the Tennessee River. We have spent something 
like $10,000,000 on it out of the Federal Treasury, and its com- 
merce, deducting sand, gravel, and timber, does not require 
any more water than it did 50 years ago. Now, we come along 
with this proposition, which in itself, as to the amounts appro- 
priated for, ought to be reduced, and at the proper time I shall 
move to reduce them. The only proviso here that seems to be for 
the protection of the Federal Treasury is stricken out, and the 
Government will be compelled under this amendment to pay all 
claims for flowage damage if this proviso is stricken out. 

After this great expenditure of money on this river, running 
into the millions, and the appropriation in this bill with this 
proviso assumedly put in by request of the Army engineers, just 
why it should be stricken out, and the Public Treasury com- 
pelled to stand this flowage damage, is more than I can under- 
stand. 

I shall ask for a vote on this proposition, Mr. President, if it 
comes to a vote now without explanation, I ask for the yeas and 
nays on this proposition. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll 
on the motion to strike out. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President, the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] desires to be recognized. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I desire to say a word with 
reference to the motion to strike out this proviso. It will be ob- 
served that the bill provides for the construction of a dam in 
the Tennessee River 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President, as the matter is 
one of some importance, I think Senators ought to hear what the 
Senator from Alabama has to say about it, because when they 
vote on it they ought to know what they are voting about. 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 
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The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 


Ashurst Hollis Nelson Smith, Ariz. 
Bankhead Hughes Norris Smith, Mich. 
Brady Husting Oliver _ Smoot 
Brandegee Jones Page Sterling 
Broussard Kenyon Phelan tone 
Chilton Kern Pittman Sutherland 
Clapp La Follette Poindexter Swanson 
Clark, Wyo. Lane Ransdell 
—— Ark Lippitt — Underwood 
ulsbury n 
Dillingham Lodzo th Wadsworth 
Mar Va. Sheppard Walsh 
Gallinger Martine, N. J. erman Williams 
Hitchcock Myers Simmons 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. My colleague [Mr. TownNseEND] is 
unavoidably absent on account of illness in his family. He 18 
paired with the junior Senator from Florida [Mr. Bryan]. I 
desire the announcement to stand for the day. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce that the junior Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Harpwick] is absent on account of illness. 
I have a pair with that Senator. I will let this announcement 
stand for the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-five Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. The ques- 
tion is on the amendment of the committee on page 27, to strike 
out the proviso, upon which the yeas and nays have been 
ordered. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, Mr. President, the pending motion is to 
strike out the proviso on page 27, beginning on line 4 An 
examination of the bill as reported by the committee discloses 
the fact that there were two provisos with reference to this 
item. The committee struck out the first proviso. I thought 
the motion included both, but it appears that as the bill is 
printed only the first proviso was affected. 

Now what are the facts? The bill contains an item for the 
construction of a lock and dam on the Tennessee River between 
Hales Bar and Decatur. Hales Bar is 85 miles below Chat- 
tanooga and was constructed by private capital exclusively. It 
improved the navigability of the river up to and above Chat- 
tanooga. 

This proviso, Mr. President, contemplates that the farmers— 
the owners of land along the river where the lock is to be con- 
structed—shall pay all the damage, the flowage damage, as it 
is commonly called by the engineers. 

There is no town anywhere along there. Nobody lives on that 
stretch of the river except the farmers along the river for 50 
or 75 miles. If these landowners who own small tracts of land 
along that river that would be subjected to overflow are com- 
pelled to pay for that flowage before this work can be con- 
structed, it simply means, Mr. President, that the lock and dam 
so much needed will never be built. 

If this situation was at a considerable port of commerce, a 
place like Chattanooga or even at Decatur, there would be, per- 
haps, some justice in saying that the local interests that are to 
be so greatly benefited by this construction should pay at least 
a part of the flowage damage. But we should not require it to 
be paid by these farmers, all of whom are, as I said, small land- 
owners, and that portion of their lands that would be over- 
flowed by this construction is the most valuable part of their 
holdings. 

This proviso is much worse than the one stricken out, because 
the one stricken out by the committee contemplated the building 
of one dam—one low dam—as it is expressed. The proviso that 
we are now considering provides that one high dam may be 
built, I presume for the purpose of creating a power situation, 
if that should appear to be advisable, and in that case the flow- 
age damage would exceed $100,000. 

Now, why should these people be called upon to pay that? 
There is no justice in it. There is no fairness in it. No board 
of engineers, so far as I know, have or recommended 
it, and how it got into this bill I do not quite understand. It 
came over, however, from the House of Representatives. As I 
stated, it was my impression when the committee acted upon the 
bill that both these provisos were included in the motion I 
made and that both were stricken out. There is some misunder- 
standing about it, either in the printing or in the construction put 
upon the motion I made, by the Committee on Commerce when 
the bill was being considered. 

That is alt there is in this case, and I hope the Senate will 
recognize the injustice of the unusual demand that is being 
made—the requirement that would be made of people on this 
stretch of the river owning small tracts of land. The most 
valuable of their land would be destroyed by the construction 
of this dam, and then in the face of that it has been proposed 
that they shall be required to pay the flowage damage. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the committee, on which the yeas and nays have been 
ordered. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The proceed 
Mr. CURTIS (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harpwicx], who is absent 
on account of illness, and I withhold my vote. 

Mr. GALLINGER (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the senior Senator from New York [Mr. O’Goracan], who 
is absent, and I withhold my vote. 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). I again an- 
nounce my pair with the junior Senator from Wyoming [Mr, 
WARREN]. I transfer that pair to the Senator from Tennessee 
IMr. Surerps] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). In accord- 
ance with my previous announcement of a general pair I with- 
hold my vote. 

Mr. SHERMAN (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the Senator from Kansas [Mr. THompson]. I transfer 
that pair to the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummons] and vote 


The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I have a general pair with the senior 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. Sarrx], who is absent for the day. 
For that reason I withhold my vote. I will let this announce- 
ment stand in relation to all votes during the afternoon. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (after having voted in the affirmative). 
I am paired with the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. HARDING]. 
I transfer that pair to the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. LEA] 
and let my vote stand. 

Mr. MYERS. I will ask if the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
McLean] has voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not voted. 

Mr. MYERS. I have a pair with that Senator. I transfer 
my pair to the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Sarran] and 
vote ea.“ 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have a standing pair with the senior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE]. I understand that 
if he were present he would vote as I am about to vote. I there- 
fore regard myself as released from the pair. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. TILLMAN. In the absence of my pair, the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Gorr], I withhold my vote. 

Mr. OLIVER (after having voted in the affirmative). I un- 
derstand that the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMRER-e 
LAIN] with whom I have a pair is not present. I will therefore 
transfer my pair to my colleague [Mr. Penrose] and allow my 
vote to stand. 

The result was announced—yeas 35, nays 17, as follows: 


YEAS—35. 
Bankhead Lippitt Smith, Mich. 
Borah Lodge Stone 
Broussard Martin, Va. Poindexter Swanson 
Chilton Martine, N. J Ransdell Underwood 
Clap Myers 
Wyo. Nelson Sheppard Wadsworth 
Clarke, Ark. Oliver 8 Walsh 
Fall Smith, Ariz. Wiliams 
Hughes Page Smith, Ga. 
NAYS—1T. 
er . F usting dex. M — Sutherland 
ohnson, or: 
Enae aa — 
Hitchcock Kenyon Smoot 
Hollis La Follette Sterling 
NOT VOTING—44. 
Fletcher Md. Shafroth 
— Gallinger Lewis 50 Sante a. 
Burleigh Got Cum ae mest 
Chamberlain Gronna Newlands Thomas 
Colt Hardin, O'Gorman Thompson 
Culberson Hard Owen 
Cummins James Penrose Townsend 
Curtis Johnson, Me Pomerene Warren 
Dillin: Kern Robinson eeks ° 
du Pont Lea, Tenn. Saulsbury Works 


So the amendment of the committee was agreed to. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. The logie of that is to make it 
necessary to strike out the other proviso in the bill, and I move, 
beginning with the word “ further,” in line 4, that the matter 
between that point and the word “That,” in line 8, be stricken 
out; in other words, that the second proviso be stricken out. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Srecrerany.. It is proposed to strike out the following 
words: 


Provided further, That one high dam or two low dams may be con- 
structed according as the local interests 9 the cost of all 


claims for Posag da arising from of dams, respec- 
tively: And provided e 
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Mr. WALSH. Will the chairman of the committee give us 
some information as to why these provisions were put in the 
bill originally? 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. They were put in in the House. 
The committee did not go very elaborately into the investigation 
before the amendment suggested by the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. BANKHEAD] was adopted, because they felt satisfied that 
even if the Senate committee should agree with the Senator 
from Alabama the matter would not pass entirely beyond the 
control of the conference because it would come up again in 
conference. It was the purpose of the committee at that time 
to look into the general question as to whether or not the words 
“local interests” really meant the farmers of the locality or 
whether it meant certain other interests interested in the eon- 
struction of that particular dam. In other words, the commit- 
tee felt that a full opportunity would be left to determine the 
Justice and propriety of the provision by striking it out. Assum- 
ing that the House had some particular reason for including it, 
we did not make a very full examination of the report of the 
Board of Engineers. We just assumed that it was such an 
unusual provision to be in the bill that it was worthy of further 
investigation. 

Mr. WALSH. I will say that I was investigating the report 
accompanying the bill and I find in it no explanation whatever 
of the significance or import of the original provision and no 
explanation whatever of the action recommended by the eom- 
mittee, namely, striking out the first proviso, and no explana- 
tion whatever in the report as to why, if the first proviso was 
stricken out, the second proviso was not likewise stricken out. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. If the words “locai interests” 
be confined to landowners, farmers aleng the route owning that 
part of the land adjacent to the river which will be subject to 
overflow in the event the dam is constructed, there is no justice 
in making those persons pay the flowage damage. 

Mr. WALSH. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. The; are victims, not benefi- 
claries, in a large degree. 

Mr. WALSH. I agree with the Senator completely that 
there is no semblance of justice in that, and I assume that that 
was not what was meant at all. Of course, we all understand 
that there are immense power possibilities in that portion of 
the Alabama River. I assumed that this meant that those par- 
ties who desired to develop power on the river might be in- 
duced to enter into some arrangement with the Government by 
which the expense of the work would be divided between them 
and the Government. Am I correct? 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. The term “local interests” in 
its primary meaning would not inelude an arrangement like 
that, but it might be made in this particular instance to mean 
it. If upon further investigation that turns out to be the fact, 
I assume that the amendment will not remain eut of the 
bill, although we might strike it out here now. If there are 
interests other than those of the farmers and the landowners 
along the stream interested sufficiently to make it just to con- 
tract with them, that will be demanded before the matter is 
finally disposed of. 

Mr. WALSH. With the enlightenment I have, I do not know 
really how to vote on this question. 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator from Montana allow me? I 
wish to say to him that this is a dam to be constructed by the 
Government, not by private parties; and, of course, if there is 
any surplus power for the Government to lease, it would get a 
profit out of it. It is not like a private dam. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I merely wish to call the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Montana to the fact that the engi- 
neers recommend that the flowage rights should be taken care 
of by the State, counties, and municipalities, and other local 
interests before the Government goes into the expenditure of 
this money. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Arkansas. : 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 27, after line 18, to insert 
“ Provided also, That the pierhead for marking the east end of 
the east breakwater extension and provided for in the 
approved project shall be located at the east extremity of the 
breakater as now built, the structure to be built with funds pre- 
viously appropriated for that purpose,” so as to read: 


at Cleveland, Ohio: r e $65,000: Provided also, 


Harbor 
That the pierbead for marking. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in the first place, I wish to sug- 
gest that the word “ also” ought to be stricken out. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Yes. 

Mr. POMBERENE. There is no objection to that. 


Mr. SMOOT. If there is no objection to that, I wish to ask 
the Senator from Ohio to explain this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Utah that the word 


also“ be stricken out? The Chair hears none, and it is so 


ordered. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I do not have with me the 
correspondence which I had on this subject. I offered this 
amendment at the instance of the Cleveland Chamber of Com- 
merce. There have been some changes in the harbor there, and 
it seems provision was made for the construction of this pier- 
head under some previous action of Congress at a given place, 
as I understand it. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. May I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. POMERENE. Certainly. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. During the consideration of this 
item the matter was referred to the junior Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. Haxrprne], who was directed to make the necessary investi- 
gation and report to the committee. He reported that the 
amendment was entirely proper and was much needed, and sup- 
ported the report with some communications from persons who 
were anxious to be heard. The effect of it was that it satisfied 
the committee absolutely that it was an entirely proper amend- 
ment. It does not cost the Government anything and makes 
more convenient the general improvement contemplated by the 
appropriation. 

Mr. POMERENE. I may say also that I had some letters 
from certain shipping interests, working in harmony with the 
chamber of commerce, and they were to the effect that this 
provision should be in the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. The object I had in asking the question was to 
know from the Senator from Ohio whether, if the change was 
made, it would cost more than the original plan? 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. My understanding is that the 
junior Senator from Ohio reported that it would not; that it 
was merely a convenience in providing the improvement. 

Mr. SMOOT. As far as dollars and cents are concerned, there 
is no change made by a change of the plan. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. No. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 28, after line 7, to insert: 


728.880 Harbor, Mich.: For improvement and rebuilding old piers, 
9. a 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I only wish to suggest about 
Arcadia that, as I understand the report of the Chief of Engi: 
neers and the Board of Army Engineers, this is a project that 
has been condemned twice. Of course, I realize that that makes 
no difference. We have appropriated, according to the report, 
$63,000 for Arcadia Harbor. The commerce is practically noth- 
ing. What there has been has been forest products. I wish to 
read into the Record a part of the report of the Chief of Engi- 
neers, dated February 8, 1916: 


arbor act approved March 3, 1905, 
adopted a project for the maintenance of the entrance channel by 
dredging not less than 50 feet wide and 12 feet — below low water, 

„000. the work to continue for a period of five 
years. Since the ex tion of that iod several rts have been 
submitted under congressional authorization recommending the discon- 
tinuance of improvement by the United States. The district officer is 
of that the present and prospective commerce is too small to 
jus the necessary expenditure for the maintenance of this harbor 
and he recommends that the improvement be abandoned by the United 


States. The division engineer and the Board of Engineers for Rivers 


and Harbors concur in this 
After due consideration of the above-mentioned reports, I — a m 


the views of the district officer, the division engineer, and the 
of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, and therefore recommend legisla- 
_ pautar the discontinuance of the work of maintaining this 


Notwithstanding that, Mr. President, Areadia is in this bill 
for $25,000. I dislike to object to it on account of the distin- 
guished Senator from Michigan [Mr. Surra]. That is always 
the hard part of any of these matters, because Senators seem 
to have certain projects which they regard as personal to them- 
selves, and when any criticism or objection is raised we are met 
with the charge that we assume that all morality and honesty 
is with us. But here is the direct issue again, just as it was on 
the Arkansas River, of a project condemned by the Army engi- 
neers, of whose infallibility we have heard so much, and it will 
be for the Senate again to go on record as to whether it will 
simply stand by the Army engineers when they report favorably 
to their projects and reverse them when they report otherwise. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I do not know that 
I care to say anything. Almost everyone in the Senate is 
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familiar with Arcadia. This little rural community on Lake 
Michigan built this harbor at their own expense, at a cost of 
$75,000, which wus a great deal for a small community like 
that. The Government engineer went up there and investigated 
the matter and concluded that to rebuild these piers would 
require an expenditure of $140,000. The people there took up 
the matter, and more than half rebuilt the plers at an expense 
of $15,000. It will take $25,000 to complete the project. This 
rural community has no other way of getting its products to 
market, except through this harbor, to Milwaukee and Chicago. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I simply wish to add a few words 
to what the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] stated in rela- 
tion to this project. All the commerce at this harbor, as re- 
ported by the Chief of Engineers, amounts to but 21,525 short 
tons. That was in the year 1914. The amount is growing less 
each year. Ninety-five per cent of the commerce is in forest 
products alone. It is entirely a local business. There is but 
one railroad that reaches the little town, known as the Arcadia 
& Betsie River Railroad. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I will say to the Senator from 
Utah, if he will permit me, that that railroad does not do the 
town any good; it was never intended as a commercial highway. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not speaking against the town; I am 
speaking against the appropriation of $25,000. I was simply 
calling attention to the fact that there was a railroad that 
reached the little town; and I was going to say that it does 
not do an interstate business. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Probably not. 

Mr. SMOOT; Mr. President, the engineers report as to the 
* proposed operations ” as follows: 

Propesed operations: The tunds available for maintenance will be 
exhausted June 30, 1916. No recommendation is made for appropri 
tion for fiscal year ending June 30, 1917. Maintenance for the year 
would require about $4,000 for dredging. engineering, and contingencies. 

The engineers have reported against the project; but if there 
is to be an appropriation made, they say that $4,000 is all that 
is necessary, yet we find an amendment in the bill providing for 
an expenditure of $25,000. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The Senator from Utah does not 
think that that money would be wasted by the engineers, 
does he? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I can not say what the engineers 
would do with the money. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 
would be wasted? j 

Mr. SMOOT. Iam afraid a great deal of it will be. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Not on this little project. 

Mr. SMOOT. In fact, I think that nearly half of all the 
money that has been appropriated in the past 50 years, amount- 
ing in the total to $850,000,000, has been wasted, so far as any 
benefit to the commerce of the country is concerned. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. This would not pay the interest 
on that amount of money for 30 seconds. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true; but this is only one of the items 
in the bill which never ought to be in it, in my opinion. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. If the Senator from Utah speaks 
much longer, the interest will amount to more than the appro- 
priation. 

Mr. SMOOT, Mr. President, I know there is little use in 
calling the attention of the Senate to any of these unwarranted 
appropriations, and I have become discouraged in doing so; 
perhaps it will be just as well to let the bill pass; but I do know 
that if the people of the country understood that appropriations 
were being made by Congress for this character of work it would 
not meet their approval. I know this proposed appropriation is 
small compared to other great items in the bill; but $25,000 for 
this project and $25,000 for another project, and $12,000 for 
this and $10,000 for that, will soon run up into the millions of 
dollars, as every Senator must understand. ~ 

There are some 270 items or projects appropriated for in the 
bill, and I can not see what justification a Senator can offer for 
voting an appropriation of $25,000 for a project which the Army 
enginecrs say should be abandoned, and as to which they also 
further state that if it is to be maintained, and if the Govern- 
ment of the United States is to make further appropriations 
for its maintenance, $4,000 will be ample for the dredging, for 
the engineering, and for all contingencies; yet we find an 
amendment to the bill carrying $25,000 for the purpose. 

Mr. President, I am not going to say any more upon this 
item; but it seems to me that it can not be defended; and I do 
not believe that the Senate of the United States ought to throw 
this money away, for that is exactly what it means if the 
amendment is agreed to. 

Far be it from me to cast a vote that would harm any of the 
people in the little town which this project is supposed to 
assist; if I thought, Mr. President, that it would assist them in 


Does the Senator belleve the money 


any way, I would never vote against it; but here we find that 
95 per cent of all the commerce consists of saw logs, that can be 
floated without the expenditure of a single cent by the Govern- 
ment for dredging. ‘Therefore, Mr. President, I shall be con- 
tent to allow Senators to vote for this appropriation if they 
desire to do so; but I do not believe that any Senator can 
justify his vote for it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Watsn in the chair). The 
question is on the amendment reported by the Committee on 
Commerce. 

Mr, KENYON. I ask for the yeas and nays on the amend- 
men 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. CHILTON. What is the pending question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
pending amendment. 

The SECRETARY. On page 28, after line 7, it is proposed by 
the Committee on Commerce to insert the following item: 

28 Harbor, Mich.: For improvement and rebuilding old piers, 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CLAPP (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Stu- 
MONS]. Being advised, however, that if present the Senator 
from North Carolina would vote as I shall vote, I vote “yea.” 

Mr. CURTIS (when his name was called). Again announc- 
ing my pair with the junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. HARD- 
wick], I withhold my vote. 

Mr. MYERS (when his name was called). I make the same 
announcement as to my pair and its transfer which I made on 
the last vote and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). Repeating 
the same announcement as to my pair that I made on the previ- 
ous roll call, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. WEEKS (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. James]. That 
Senator being absent, I withhold my vote. I will ask that this 
announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE] 
to the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Lea] and vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. STONE. I have been requested to announce that the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr, Trrtman] is paired with tho 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr]. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I announce my pair with the senior Seng- 
tor from New York [Mr. O'Gorman], who is absent to-day. Fae 
that reason I withhold my vote. 

Mr. LEA of Tennessee. The transfer of a pair having been 
made to me, I desire to transfer that pair to the senior Senator 
from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON] and will vote “ yea.” 

Mr. THOMAS. I have a general pair with the senior Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. McCunrer], which I transfer to the 
junior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. JoHNson] and vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. CATRON (after having voted in the affirmative). T have 
a pair with the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen], who has 
not voted. I therefore ask to withdraw my vote. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I have been requested to an- 
nounce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Burren] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON] ; 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] with the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. BECKHAM] ; 

The Si aator from North Dakota [Mr. Gronna] with the Sena- 
tor from Maine [Mr. JOHNSON]; 

The Senator from Rhode Island IMr. McLean] with the Sena- 
tor from Montana [Mr. Myers]; 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. TownsEenp] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. Bryan]; and 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DintingHas] with the Sen- 
ator from Maryland [Mr. SMITH]. 

The result was announced—yeas 27, nays 22, as follows: 


YEAS—27. 
Broussard Lea, Tenn. Pittman Smith, Ariz. 
Chilton Martin, Va. Poindexter Smith, Mich. 
Capp Martine, N. J. Ransdell tone 
Clarke, Ark. Nelson Reed Swanson 
Fall Oliver Shafroth Vardaman 
Fletcher Page Sheppard Wadsworth 
Hollis Phelan Simmons 

NAYS—22. 
Ashurst Husting Sherman Thompson 
Borah Jones Smoot Walsh 
Brady Kenyon Sterling 
Brandegee Laue Sutherland Works 
Gore Myers Ta 
Uughes Pomerene Thomas 
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Bankhead du Pont Lee, Md. 

Beckham Gallinger Lewis Saulsbi 
Bryan oË Lippitt Shields 
Burleiga Gronna Loda Smith, Ga. 
Catron 1 M mith, M4. 
Chamberlain Hardwick McLean Smith, S. C. 
Clark, Wyo. Hitchcock Newlands maa 
Colt James Norris 

Culberson Johnson, Me O'Gorman Underwooč 
Cumm Johnson. S. Dak. OGverman arren 
Curtis Kern Owen Weeks 
Dillingham La Follette Penrose 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Commerce was, on 
page 28, after line 13, to insert: 

For dredging above Ogden Street Bridge, Menominee River, $16,000. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I am not rising to object to 
that item, but I should like to have some explanation of it in 
the Recorp. I think there was nothing concerning it before the 
committee. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, it is perfectly simple. 
This bridge runs across the center of the city of Menominee. 
The appropriations hitherto have been expended only south of 
the bridge, and this amendment authorizes an expenditure of 
$16,000 north of the bridge, which is necessary. Menominee is 
a thriving city, and this stream is an important highway of 
commerce, 

Mr. KENYON. I should like to ask the Senator if there is 
any recommendation by the Board of Army Engineers in regard 
to this item? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. In the last river and harbor bill we 
provided for an appropriation for use soutl: of this bridge: In 
the bill prior to that E think the same thing was done, and, with- 
out authority to dredge north of that bridge none of this money, 
$16.090, can be spent there. T have nothing more to say about it. 
1 think the item ought to go in. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Commerce was, on 
page 28, after line 19, to insert: 
noo Harbor and Kalamazoo River, Mich.: For maintenance, 


Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, notwithstanding this isa small 
item and there seems to. be some irritation when we ask about 
small items, I should like to inquire if a resurvey of this project 
was not ordered at the last session of Congress and whether or 
hot there has been any report on it? There was nothing before 
the committee, as I remember, about this item. Of course; I sup- 
pose it does not make much difference whether we know any- 
thing about It or not, but I should like to secure what. informa- 
tion I can. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I know something 
about it. I know about the traffic there. There is a very large 
traffic at Saugatuck, which is an important harbor on Lake 
Michigan. The harbor has been completed. No money was 
provided for maintenance. The harbor will not maintain itself. 
It is left to Congress to say whether that harbor shall be main- 
tained; and we put this item of $10,000 in the bill to maintain 
it. If the engineers do not spend it for that purpose it: will be 
left in the Treasury. 

Mr. SMOOT. Has there been an appropriation heretofore for 
this specific project? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. This harbor has been practically 
completed, and now it has got to be maintained, just as. other 
items provide for maintenance for the harbor at Charlevoix, at 
Frankfort, and other places. 

The money, as I have said, can only be used for maintenance; 
if it is not necessary, it will not be expended; but if it is neces- 
sary; its expenditure must be authorized in order to enable the 
engineers to protect the work already done. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is. on the adop- 
tion of the amendment reported by the committee, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Commerce was, on 
page 29, after line 15, to insert: 

St. Clair River, Mi with a view to a 
water: trout oF Puce Huteis 41 font deep 8 are 


according to the report of the Chief of Engineers in House Do. 
No. 782, fret session Bixty-fourth Congress’ $80,525. cument 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, the report referred 
to in the amendment did not rench the House before the bill was 
completed: The item provides an additional channel in the 
St. Clair River. Through the St. Clair River passed last year 
78,300,000 tons of freight, valued at $855,500,000; That chan- 


nel is very congested, tortuous, and unsafe to navigate; we 
want another ehannel aleng the Port Huron water front, which 
will make it more safe for vessels than otherwise: No water- 
way in the world accommodates the amount of traffic that is 
borne on the St. Clair River. This amendment ought to be 
agreed to: It was put in by the committee on my motion, and 
T have no doubt that it will be approved by the Senate. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I want to inquire of the 
Senator in connection with this proposed amendment if he 
intends to offer any objection to the adoption of the amend- 
ment to which F will call his attention on page 31, beginning 
in line 24 and extending over to page 327 I ask that question 
in view of a communication from certain manufacturers and 
harbor authorities presented some days since and incorporated 
in the Congressionat Record: It referred to the alleged lower- 
ing of the lake levels, especially in the upper lake regions, 
because of the diversion of water through the sanitary district 
channel of Chicago: Does the Senator intend to offer any objec- 
tion to the amendment to which I have referred? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I do not know just 
why the Senator from Hlinois should ask that question. Does 
the Senator mean to argue that the construction of another 
channel] through the St. Clair River would divert the waters of 
Lake St. Clair and Lake Huron? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Not at all. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That is the point. 

Mr. SMITH of Micliigan. This channel is not long and only 
400 feet wide. 

Mr. SHERMAN, It is the bone of contention, Mr. President. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. It is a very different thing from 
an artificial waterway that takes water out of Lake Michigan 
and puts it into the Gulf of Mexico. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Before the vote, in order that I may vote 
as intelligently as I am able to do, I should like to state that 
the St. Clair River, which connects the waters of the two 
lakes, Huron and Erie, is directly connected with the question 
of lake levels: As I remember now—and I can turn to the 
document Jater—the original natural depth of the St. Clair 
River at or about the point covered by this amendment was 
about 8 feet. There were a number of channels in its natural 
state; making what might be called flats, as F remember the 
report of the engineers on it. The channel has now been changed 
until the present depth is about 20 feet, and it is contemplated by 
this amendment that the depth would be increased to about 21 
feet. The original width of this channel was much less than 
is now proposed. I do not know what it was, but it is now 
proposed in this amendment to make the width some 400 feet. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes: 

Mr. SHERMAN. I call the Senator’s attention to the physical 
condition not only of the upper lake region that is connected 
with the subject of levels, but the increasing of the width and 
depth of the connecting waters between the lakes, which com- 
prise what is called the lower luke region. The greater these 
connecting waters are increased in depth or width the greater 
the flow of water: It facilitates the passage of water even 
between so large bodies as the lakes. 

The reason why I make this inquiry is that if any objection 
shall be made to. the proposed amendment on the ground that 
it diverts a certain amount of water from Lake Michigan, E 
wish to state now that these improvements of waterways like 
the St. Clair River facilitate the flow of water from Lake Huron 
into Lake Erie, and so from Lake Michigan and Lake Superior. 
This one, standing by itself, would be insignificant; but this 
question has been raised and argued at great length, and many 
engineers of two nations have reported at various intervals, 
and have arrived at widely different conclusions. The claim is, 
on petition filed by the Senator some days ago, that so much 
water has been diverted from the territory of these petitioners 
that it interferes with navigation, and has very materially 
affected the ability to receive and transmit water-borne freight 
from certain: points, 5 

T wish to call the Senator’s attention to this matter, and to 
inquire if he knows about how much of this change in the lake 
levels is to be attributed to increasing the depth and width of 
the natural outlet of the lakes, the connecting waters, like the 
St. Clair River, I will confine it for the present to that point. 
Tt is contended by Canada, in numerous reports of their engi- 
neers and by their representative, who has been a number of 
times in consultation with the Chicago authorities, that they 
haye not materially contributed to this: I wish to say, however, 
to generalize, without going into details at this time, that the 
increase in the depth and width of the connecting waters be- 
tween the Great Lakes, whether in the upper or lower lake 
region, increasing very materially the flow, has contributed 
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vastly more to the lowering or change of the lake levels—with- 
out conceding that it is such as to interfere with commerce in 
any material degree—than all the waters diverted, even though 
the maximum amount permitted by the War Department should 
be diverted, at Lake Michigan to the Chicago River and the 
sanitary district. It has neyer exceeded 10,000 cubic feet per 
second, and even that has been cut down of late. That is how 
this amendment here, which contemplates a change by increas- 
ing the depth 1 foot nnd by increasing the width from 300 feet to 
400 feet, which will make a greater outlet for the water and 
thereby facilitate the flow to an extent that might interfere 
with the lake levels above, was complained of and charged to 
the account of the sanitary district. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Of course, Mr. President, it would 
be useless to argue the proposition that to deepen the river 
would cause the concentration of water to be greater at this 
point than otherwise; and the engineers have stated that deep- 
ening a channel like this to which I have referred would have 
a tendency, but to what extent I am not able to say, to reduce 
the lake level. That is one of the reasons why they have been 
so jealous in protecting the diversion through the Sanitary 
Canal and the Illinois River on the proposed Lakes-to-the-Gulf 
plan. But we have reached the point when commerce is seri- 
ously congested and the danger to shipping has become very 
great because of the invapacity of the channel in the St. Clair 
River, which must, as I said a few moments ago, accommodate 
78,800,000 tons of freight a year. There is no waterway like it. 
There are no figures like these that I know anything about. 
The value of that commerce aggregates $855,800,000 per year. 
They can not safely operate those ships through that single 
channel along the Canadian shore. Many accidents occur. I 
venture the assertion that a million dollars’ worth of damage 
has been done to vessels as they attempted to pass through this 
narrow strip, the St. Clair River. 

This is vital to the safety of our commerce on the Lakes, and 
the engineers recommended it. Their recommendation came too 
late to get it into the House bill. I have taken the liberty of 
putting it into the Senate bill. It ought to pass. I have no 
doubt but that it will pass; and the work of making a new chan- 
nel to accommodate this commerce should not be longer delayed. 
The expense is not great, and it has most unusual merit. When 
we reach the item referred to by the Senator from Illinois I 
may haye something to say about it. A great many people are 
seriously exercised about it in my State. They think that the 
diversion of water through that canal would be a serious thing 
to them and to the shipping upon the Lakes; but this item ought 
not to be confused with that. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, can the Senator tell us the dif- 
ference in altitude, if any, between Lake Huron and Lake Erie? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. No; I can not tell the Senator. 
The engineers have considered that matter and recommend 
this plan. 

Mr. CLAPP. Is it not so much that in order to maintain this 
channel you have got to go on and deepen it still farther? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. No; I do not think so. 

Mr, CLAPP. But if the mean level of Lake Huron is above 
the mean level of Lake Erie, in proportion as you deepen the 
channel of course it will naturally reduce the mean level in 
the upper lake and require another deepening of the channel, 
I should think. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The engineers say that it is en- 
tirely feasible, and that it is very inexpensive. It takes all the 
shipping from the Northwest. 

Mr. CLAPP. It might be inexpensive and it might be feasible. 
I was just thinking of the ultimate; that is all. I am not op- 
posed to the item at all. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I do not know, Mr. President, but 
that I ought to put into the Recorp a statement of the number of 
vessels that have been injured at that point and their cost. It 
is a very large item. I think it will go very close to a million 
dollars. I do not think, however, that I will encumber the 
Recorp with it. There can not be any opposition to this item. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 31, line 23, after “ $55,000,” 
to insert “and the improvement of navigation of the Illinois 
River, authorized by an act of the Illinois General Assembly 
providing for an expenditure of $5,000,000 therefor by the State 
of Illinois, be, and is hereby, authorized in accordance with said 
act,” so as to make the clause read: 


Illinois River, III.: Continuing improvement and for maintenance 
below Copperas Creek, $55,000; and the improvement of navigation of 
the Illinois River, authorized by an act of the Illinois General As- 
sembly providing for an expenditure of $5,000,000 therefor by the State 
of Illinois, be, and is hereby, authorized in accordance with said act. 


Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, in this connection, as explana- 
tion of that matter—if explanation is at all needed—I beg to 
yield to my colleague [Mr. SHERMAN], who is a member of the 
committee, that he may make an explanation now; and If there 
is any desire that it shall be followed with anything, I will 
take tha liberty of doing so. 


[Mr. SHERMAN addressed the Senate. See Appendix.} 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illi- 
nois offer the amendment he has read as an amendment to the 
one proposed by the committee? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. It has been printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, It will be read. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Let the amendment be read as 
it will be when amended as suggested by the Senator from 
Titinois. 

Mr. SHERMAN. All right. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
amendment as proposed to be amended. 

The SECRETARY. On page 31, line 25, after the word As- 
sembly,” insert the words “approved June 18, 1915,” and, on 
page 32, line 2, following the word “ act,” insert “ the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is hereby given power to fix reasonable 
charges and tolls for the use of and navigation upon the water- 
way created under said act of the general assembly of said 
State in all interstate transportation,” so that if amended it 
will read: 

Illinois River, Ill.: Continuing improvement and for maintenance 
below Copperas Creek, $55,000; and the improvement of navigation 
of the Illinois River, authorized by an act of the Illinois General 
Assembly, wl its aie June 18, 1915, eas for an expenditure of 
$5,000,000 therefor by the State of Illinois, 5 and is hereby author- 
ized in accordance with said act. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission ts hereby given power to fix 
reasonable charges and tolls for the use of and navigation upon the 


waterway created under said act of the general assembly of said State 
in all interstate transportation. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President, the committee 
has no objection to the amendment of the committee being 
mended as indicated by the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Illinois. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment to the amendment is agreed to. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment of the committee as amended. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I do not know that what T shall 
Say is at all required, and I may impose upon the indulgence 
of the Senate merely to make clear what might otherwise be 
presumed to be doubtful. 

We have all listened to my colleague [Mr. SHERMAN] in his 
exposition of the mechanical and engineering surroundings of 
this project. Without repeating those matters and suving the 
Senate the burden of its duplication, I desire to say that my 
position can be expressed by an incident which is reported at 
the time Edmund Burke ran for the third time for Parliament 
for Bristol. There was elected with Mr, Burke a colleague by 
the name of Lauderdale. Lauderdale was a dry-goods merchant, 
He affected in no wise statesmanship. He knew little of goy- 
ernmental affairs. He knew much of bookkeeping and accounts 
touching the dry-goods business. After Edmund Burke had 
rendered a very clear exposition upon governmental questions 
Mr. Lauderdale rose and responded as follows: “Gentlemen, I 
say ditto to Mr. Burke; I say ditto.” [Laughter.] My position 
can be best expressed in those exact terms, I say ditto to my 
colleague. I give my approval to his position. I support his 
contention. I have personal knowledge of the matters to which 
he refers. 

Mr. President, the Legislature of the State of Illinois, Re- 
publican by majority, supported this measure under the sug- 
gestion of a Democratic governor. My colleague and myself 
went over the State of Illinois in different parts presenting 
from time to time the virtues of this project, getting the people 
of our State to vote the $5,000,000 bonds indebtedness which is 
contemplated in the enterprise. 

The Committee on Commerce has courteously considered the 
whole project, and, as I feel, very patriotically given its approval 
to this extent, that it allows the State of Illinois to make the 
expenditure under the supervision of the Federal Government, 
that the expenditures might cooperate with such methods as the 
Federal Government now inaugurate and give effect to touching 
the streams for interstate commerce. 

Mr. President, there are but two allusions I shall make, and 
this shall dispose of anything I shall say upon the project. The 
able Senator from Michigan [Mr. Surrnl a few moments ago 
addressed the Senate very capably respecting an amendment 
touching Michigan, and but for his very able utterance would 
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hardly have overcome the formidable opposition we saw ad- 
dressed toward it; but in this observation of his he expressed 
some doubt as to whether the Illinois project would exhaust 
the water of the Lakes, or at least so separate this water as to 
create some little complication upon the surrounding States. 

1 desire to say to the able Senator that this matter has been 
seriously investigated and reported upon by the engineering de- 
partment of the Federal Government; and I wish to offer him 
the suggestion that if there should be danger in prospect that 
this waterway could in any wise flood by surplus water the 
lands of any State, any arrangement by locks suggested by the 
Federal Government, I am sure, would overcome that. So, 
therefore, we have at the outset an engineering project and an 
engineering proposition which would overcome the difficulties 
of my learned friend from Michigan, if he voiced generally the 
objections which might come from other sources. 

Mr. President, I beg to allude to two other things. If the 
War Department has objected—that is, if the Chief of Engi- 
neers of the War Department has objected—upon the ground 
that the provisions of the act of the Illinois Legislature, which 
I tendered to the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. CLAPP], who 
asked for it, would permit unfair or unreasonable charges for 
commerce, I have this reply to make: Within the State of Illi- 
nois there is a publie utilities commission, and within that 
State these rates will be regulated by that public utilities com- 
mission to the same extent that they regulate all other rates 
purely intrastate. In matters interstate, as affecting Illinois 
and the other States, the Interstate Commerce Commission, by 
an opinion of the Supreme Court of the United States lately 
rendered, has complete jurisdiction. Therefore, to the extent 
of interstate rates, the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
full jurisdiction. No imposition therefore seems likely or 
possible. 

For the reasons urged by my eminent colleague [Mr. SHERMAN] 
in the lucid explanation he has made, I respectfully submit to 
the Senate that the project is a very worthy one. We are sup- 
porting it with our money, the money of Illinois, and asking 
nothing of the Federal Government but its supervision and 
that it treat this project as it treats other projects instigated 
by the War Department and sustained by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

I ask for a vote on the amendment. 

Mr, SMITH of Michigan. Just one word, Mr. President. I 
filed the other day with the Secretary of the Senate a protest 
from shippers on the Lakes addressed to the Chief of Engineers 
of the War Department, a copy of which they gave to me. They 
sayi 

Each and all of us emphatically protest against any additional water 
being given to said canal, and respectfully urge that the amount be 
1 1 — to not to exceed 250,000 cubic feet per minute during a day of 

These people—and their judgment has been reinforced by ex- 
pert engineering opinion—hold that a diversion of the waters of 
Lake Michigan into this canal to the extent proposed would re- 
duce the lake levels by an additional 8 or 10 inches. Of course, 
this is very serious. I do not pretend to give that as my judg- 
ment, but I will say that our committee has frequently had this 
matter up for investigation. Such eminent engineers as Mr. 
Cooley and Mr. Noble have reported upon it. It is a serious 
question whether these waters can be diverted through that 
river and the lake levels be maintained. 

I do not desire to impede or to thwart a proposition of such 
vital importance as that suggested by the Senators from Illinois; 
but the War Department have this matter now under advise- 
ment. The governor of the State of Illinois appeared before 
the Secretary of War the other day, and in his statement he 
said to the Secretary of War that he did not desire to reduce 
the water of Lake Michigan at all; that he thought their plan 
would not do it. They are asking for a more liberal maximum 
than has heretofore been granted; and until the War Depart- 
ment have passed upon the question, it seems to me it should 
not be hastily decided. 7 

I am aware of the large expenditure and its purpose by the 
State of Illinois, all of which is very commendable; but it can 
not be said that if the waters of the lake are reduced it will 
involve no additional expenditure on the part of the Govern- 
ment, for if the levels of Lake Michigan and the other inland 
lakes are reduced, then we must spend millions and millions 
of dollars to afford sufficient depth of water in the harbors in 
order to make them properly navigable It is just possible 
that this great expense that the State of Illinois is incurring 
muy have to be compensated by an equal expenditure by the 
General Government in order that the damage to the lake 
levels may be rectified. 


I simply desire to reaffirm what has been stated in this pro- 
test made to the Chief of Engineers. I think the matter ought 
to be taken up with the engineering department of the Gov- 
ernment before decisive action is taken. I think that the 
engineers should be asked whether or not the lakes can stand 
this inereased diversion of their waters. If the engineers say 
ous they can not, why, then, the authorization ought not to be 
made, 


As I said 2 moment ago, I do not care to go further into the 
matter. If it proceeds very far and it becomes evident that 
injury will be done, the project may be halted. The Govern- 
ment may find it necessary to halt it. Congress may have to 
reconsider the passage of this section at some future time. I 
hope that may not be the case; but people doing business on 
Lake Michigan and Lake Superior and the other lakes are 
entitled to be heard. 

Illinois is almost as vitally interested as is my own State. 
The maintenance of the present volume of water in the harbor 
at Chicago is a very important thing to Chicago; I do not 
disguise that at all; but it seems to me that there is enough to 
this proposition to warrant its reference to the War Depart- 
ment and to take the judgment of the Chief of Engineers and 
his advice before we get into a situation from which it may be 
most difficult to extricate ourselves. 

Mr. SHERMAN, Mr. President, before the Senator from 
Michigan concludes I will ask him if he knows that the War 
Department, acting through its engineers, has made no objec- 
tion on the question of lowering the Lake levels; that their 
objection, speaking through the Chief of Engineers, was en- 
tirely on the question of the possibility of the State imposing 
an excessive freight charge, or toll, and on the ownership of 
the hydroelectric power to be developed by the waterfall? The 
objection was based on those considerations and not on the 
question of Lake levels. They have not raised that question. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Oh, yes, Mr. President; this ques- 
tion was raised. 

Mr. SHERMAN. They have not raised that question so as 
to make it a part of their present objection. I take it for 
granted, I may say to the Senator, that they have passed on 
that in previous years. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. This question was raised, I will 
say to my friend from Illinois, the other day. Four or five 
days ago at the hearing attended by Gov: Dunne, he snid—at 
least it was so reported to me—that they did not seek to take a 
cupful of water through the Illinois River in addition to what 
they are now taking. The Senator and his colleague—both of 
whom I respect very highly, of course desire only to do what 
is practicable and proper. Illinois would suffer if the Lake 
levels were to be reduced, just as Michigan, Wisconsin, and Min- 
nesota would suffer. If by reason of authorizing the expendi- 
ture of $5,000,000 in that improvement by the State of Ilinois 
the levels of the Lakes were to be reduced so that there must 
be expended an additional $5,000,000 or more by the General 
Government for dredging we shall not have acted wisely. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator again 
if he realizes that not one gallon of water additional will be 
taken out by the improvement contemplated? There was a 
maximum flow permitted by the War Department of 10,000 
cubic feet per second; that was the maximum which was al- 
lowed. That was reduced by the War Department several 
years ago, and I think the present cubic feet per second flow is 
4.167 cubic feet. The engineers in the War Department haying 
charge of the lake question report that this improvement con- 
templating an 8-foot channel would not require, if that were 
the only question—for there are many other questions con- 
nected with this diversion of water—a maximum of 10,000 cubic 
feet per second through the controlling works; that, if the 
question of navigation alone were to be considered, the diver- 
sion of 1,000 cubic feet per second for a 24-hour day would be 
all that would be required to provide the depth contemplated 
by the improvement. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I understand that that was the 
argument made by the delegation from Illinois the other day. 
I am sorry, however, that the Secretary of War has not been 
able to reach a conclusion upon that hearing. I have just tele- 
phoned to the Chief of Engineers to see if a conclusion had 
been finally reached, and I have ascertained that it has not 
been. The Senator contends that this will hot divert any addi- 
tional water into the Illinois River, does he not? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Les, sir. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. And I believe that that is the con- 
tention of the Senator’s colleague? Am I right about that? 

Mr. LEWIS. ‘The Senator is. 
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Mr: SMITH of Michigan. If that is true, of course, any ar- 
gument: that might be attempted against this provision in the 


bill would be unneeessary and puerile; but ff it should turn 


out that this would reduce the levels of the Lakes, it would be 
am exceedingly serious matter; For that reason I have felt 
called upon to present this memorial and to invite the attention 
of Senators te the question. I should like very much if we 
were able to get the judgment of the Engineering Corps of the 
Army before this provision becomes a law. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, there will not be a particle 
ef danger. If you put the $5,000,000 paid by the sanitary dis- 
trict taxpayers into the hands of the Army engineers or the 
Board of Engineers, it would not be 24 hours until there would 
be a favorable decision. They have an idea that nobody but 
themselves ought to spend any money. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I do not know about that. They 
were quite in accord with the recommendations of the National 
Waterways Commission that the respective communities. should 
spend at least half the amount necessary to put their harbors 
and their rivers in proper shape. I know they badgered that 
Waterways Commission, for E was a member of that commis- 
sion and heard their arguments; but I do not care to say any 
more about it. It is an important matter, in my opinion, and 
the Senators from Minnesota and the Senators from Wisconsin 
are all interested in the matter and will be heard before the bill 
passes. the Senate. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, may I correct a statement 
made by me? I referred to the Board of Engineers. The Board 
of Engineers is favorable to this project. I meant to refer to the 
Chief of Engineers. It would not be fair to say what I did about 
the Board of Engineers. It is the Chief of Engineers who made 
the objection. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, let me observe that if any of the 
objeetions of the Senator from Michigan shall ever arise and 


shall ever haye existence, such will be plain to the engineers. | 


The Government engineers, cooperating with those from the 
State of Illinois having charge of this matter, will necessarily 
observe the amount of water coming forth and report at any 
time when it could and should be curtailed, and I assure the 
Senator from Michigan that then Illinois will obey any injunc- 
tion looking to the protection of her neighboring States which 
the Board of Engineers recommend. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, I have not gone over carefully. 
the act of the Illinois referred to in the proposed 
amendment. It is referred to in the amendment as fellows: 


And the improvement of navigation of the Illinois River, authorized 


— an act of the Ulinols General ar Te eT? for an expenditure 
of $5,000,000 therefor by the State of Illini be, and is hereby, author- 
ized in accordance with said act. 

That is a Federal authorization to proceed under the State 
law; and, while probably the Federal Government could, as a 
matter of abstract right, regulate that permission, or, at least, 
modify the terms of its exercise as expressed in the State law, 
yet if the State should go on and make a large expenditure on 
the strength of the authorization by the Federal Government 
of the proceeding under the State act, would it not place the 
Federal Government in a position where the State might justly 
say afterwards “you have authorized this expenditure, business 
has been adjusted to it, and it is hardly fair for you now to 
withdraw it or to withdraw any portion of it”? Would not that 
situation arise if later it was found that the use of the water, 
as contemplated by the State act, was seriously affecting the 
Lakes? 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I reply to the Senator from 
Minnesota by saying that the State of Tlinois anticipated that 
and has practically indicated to the Government that it accepts 
the permission granted upon such conditions as the Government 
tenders, and accepts it subject to having the whole project inter- 
dicted if at any time it shall develop that it is harmful to any 
part of the country. For that reason I say to the able Senator 
that the State of Illinois has anticipated the situation which he 
supposes might arise, and could not complain in equity 

Mr. CLAPP. The State would be estopped from making com- 
plaint. 


Mr. LEWIS. The State would be estopped from entering 
complaint, inasmuch as she sets forth that she accepts the per- 
mission under these conditions. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, I realize, of course, the im- 
portance of this matter to the State represented by the two 
Senators from Illinois, and hardly know just what plan to 
adopt as to voting for a matter of this great importance. I will 
mer 75 Senator if the subject was ever considered in the com- 

ttee 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. I offered the amendment in the 
committee and it was adopted there. Although there was no 


city of uisiana 


debate on it, no objection was made. I stated the purpose of 
the provision. 
Mr. CLAPP. Were the engineers brought before the com- 


i mittee? 


Mr. SHERMAN. No, sir. The Board of Engineers favored 
granting the permission, but the Chief of Engineers made ob- 
jection, not upon the question of navigation or because of engi- 
neering problems or that any obstruction to navigation might 
ensue, but on the two questions which I mentioned a while ago— 
one that the State ought not to claim the water power and the 
other that it might charge excessive freights or tolls. The 
freight or toll question is covered in the amendment which is 
printed and is pending. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment reported by the committee as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Commerce was, on 
page 32, after line 2, to insert: 

1 River: Government dike, in IIlinois, 828 518500 5 the 


„Mo., for raising dike at least 7 feet, $15,000, or as 
much thereof as may be necessary. 


Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President, the junior Sena- 


tor from Missouri [Mr. Reen] has charge of that amendment. 


He is not now in the Chamber. and I ask that it may be passed 
over for a few moments. An amendment relative to the Govern- 
ment pier at Lewes, Del., on page 11, whieh was passed. over, 
might be disposed of at this time. I refer to the item on lines 
4, 5, 6, and 7, page 11. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 
The Secretary. On page 11, after line 3, it is proposed to 


insert: 


Maintenance and repair of the Government iron pier, harbor of 
Lewes, hereafter, under regulations prescribed by the Secretary of 
War, to be opened to public use, $10,000. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President, I referred this morning to 
a report from the Chief of Engineers im regard to the iron pier 
at Lewes, Del., of which I had seen an advance copy. I have 
received from. the Committee en Rivers and Harbors of the 
House a copy of that report, which I send to the desk, and ask 
the Secretary to read paragraph 4 on the second page, which 
gives the meat of the whole matter. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the 
Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

After due consideration of the above-mentioned reports, I 
with the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors in the opinion 
that the repair and maintenance Hy tié United States of tħe iron pier 
in Delaware Bay, near Lewes, Del, is not justified solely in the Interests 
of commerce and navigation; in view, however, of the tact that. this 
pier is used by several branches of the Government service and might 

important in connection with military-defense operations, I berieve 
that should be placed im suitable condition for verumental and 
commercial use. While the act of March 3, 1891, orized the trans- 
fer of the pier to the Treas ent, it is not a t that 
such transfer would be advi at the present time, as pier is of 
value not enly to that 3 ppt Bienen but is continuously used and occu- 
pied 25 the Department of Commerce, and with the ning pro- 
posed’ by the trict officer it will be suitable for commercial purposes 
and for certain needs of the War Department. It is therefore recom- 
mended that an appropriation of $78,000 be made for repairing this plier, 
and that the precision of the act of March 3, 1891, authorizing the 
transfer of the pier to the Treasury Department be ed. 


W. BLACK 
Chief of Engineers, United States Army. 


Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President, that gives the statement 
of the case as I know it. Connected with the paragraph of the 
report which has been read is a complete history ef this whole 
matter, showing when the pier was built, the circumstances, in 
se far as the War Department knows, of how it has beem used 
and how it is used now. My object in having this read is to put 
the committee in possession of such facts as I have. That re- 
port is now in the possession of the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors of the other House. I want this amendment to go in 
the bill, and I have no objection, under the circumstances, to 
accepting the amendment as the committee has proposed it for 
only $10,000, with the understanding, as expressed by the chair- 
man of the committee, that they may change it to such an 
amount as the report convinces them should be allowed. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I think the Senator ought to be 
advised that, in the opinion of a great many Senators, conferees 
have no power to increase the maximum amount put in a bill 
by either House. Whatever amount is provided in this amend- 
ment ean not be increased in conference, but it may be de- 
creased. In other words, the House having appropriated noth- 
ing and the Senate having appropriated $10,000, the conferees 
will have power to fix an amount between nothing and $10,000, 
but the conferees will have no power to increase the appropria- 
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tion over the amount fixed by the Senate, there having been no 
appropriations provided in the bill by the House. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President, I find there is a differ- 
ence between two of the oldest Members of this body as to 
whether such action can be taken. I confess that I am not 
sufficiently familiar with the proceedings of conference commit- 
tees or with the action this body and the other have taken in 
connection with such matters to express an opinion. It seems 
to me that the suggestion of the chairman of the committee in 
charge of this bill is a reasonable one, that where the Senate 
has incorporated in the bill a new amendment carrying an ap- 
propriation, if the conferees find that that amount is not sufti- 
cient, but they favor the amendment, the appropriation might 
be increased to carry out the evident purpose for which the 
appropriation is intended. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that that has not been 
the practice of the Senate; and I believe if the conferees will 
look up the precedents established by the conferees of both 
Houses for years and years back they will find that wherever 
there is an amendment added fo a bill by either House inserting 
a new item of appropriation the amount of that item can not 
be increased in conference. It can be, as I have stated, de- 
creased between the amount which the House provided and the 
amount provided by the Senate, but it can not be increased 
over and above the maximum amount proposed to be appropri- 
ated by the House which incorporated the amendment in the bill. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President, that rule would 
put limitations upon the legislative power of the two Houses 
which I do not think is justified by the Constitution. If the 
Senate should insert in the bill this item appropriating $10,000, 
the House might conclude that the amendment was a proper one, 
but that $10,000 was not suficient to supply the facilities which 
the adoption of the project was intended to furnish, and they 
might insist that sufficient money should be appropriated to do 
effectively what we are attempting to do. There never can be 
any such limitation as that. The Senate conferees would be in 
no position to insist that the amount should be increased; I 
agree to that; but if the House agrees to the purpose of the 
provision, then they have a right to exercise their judgment as 
to how much money it requires to effectuate it. 

Mr. SMOOT. But the Senate conferees must agree before a 
report can be made to either House. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. If the Senate conferees were 
convinced that it was the proper thing to do, it would be their 
duty to accede to it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have been on a great many conference com- 
mittees; but I will say to the Senator that if it happens that 
this amount is increased in conference, being a committee 
amendment inserted in the Senate, there having been no action 
taken on it by the House, it will be the first time that I have 
eyer seen such an increase made since I have been in the Senate. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Therefore the most expeditious 
way to treat the matter is to increase the amount here to 
$78,000. Then, I presume, the Senate conferees can agree to 
its reduction if the necessity exists. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Let that be the course, then. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. May I ask the Senator in charge of the 
bill if he is willing to accept an amendment increasing the 
amount to $78,000, stating at the same time—— 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I think that might be submitted 
to the Senate. I am not going to vote against it. It is a mat- 
ter now that is under the jurisdiction of the Senate. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I only state that I shall be very glad to 
have the conference committee thoroughly examine this question, 
in view of the recent report from the War Department, and 
determine it. What their conclusion is will be entirely agree- 
able to me. I think this is a sufficiently important matter to 
place it within the consideration of that committee; and I hope 
there will be no objection to increasing the amount in this 
amendment, then, to $78,000 and letting it go to the conference 
committee. With that understanding, I move that the $10,000 
be stricken out and $78,000 inserted. I move that the amend- 
ment of the committee be amended in that fashion. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, upon that I desire to say just a 
few words. 

It seems to me this is a most extraordinary course for the 
engineers to pursue. This river and harbor bill was based upon 
and made in large part from last fall’s report of the engineers 
just a few months ago. This is an item placed in the bill by 
the Senate committee for a certain project that a few months 
ago the Army engineers rejected and advised against. In the 
supplemental report just read there is no new information. It 
does say if certain things are done, then a certain amount should 
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be appropriated. We had better wait and see if those certain 
things are done. 

I want to call the attention of the Senate to the regular report 
of the engineers and the conclusions then reached by the en- 
gineers, and let Senators judge for themselves whether there 
has been any additional light given to the Senate as to why this 
“appropriation should be made. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, does not the Senator think 
that, perhaps, in the interest of economy, it would be well to 
accept this amendment, because if the debate runs on a few 
days more the Army engineers may raise this amount another 
$75,000 or $80,000? : 

Mr. SMOOT. They may do it, particularly if there is an 
urgent request from some Senator for an additional report as a 
basis for an increase, 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President, as I am somewhat inter- 
ested in this discussion, I wish the Senators would not have a 
conversation between themselves, but would speak loud enough 
so that we may hear them on this side of the Chamber. 

Mr. SMOOT. I shall try to do so, Mr. President. I thought 
I was speaking loud enough to be heard all over the Chamber. 

I will read a part of the engineers’ report, and I want the 
Senators to follow it and see how closely it accords with the 
report that has been read from the desk to-day: 

The pier has never been used to any extent for the interchange of 
commerce, It has been used occasionally as a landing place for vessels 
reporting at Lewes. The United States Lighthouse Establishment uses 
the pier as a place for the storage of buoys; the United States Life- 
Saving Service has a buathouse at a point about midway of the pier; 
and the United States Quarantine Service uses it occasionally for land- 
ing passengers. The pier was also used to some extent by the Engineer 
Department during the construction of the harbor of refuge in Delaware 
Bay from 1897 to 1901, but has not been used by this department to any 
extent since that time. 

That is about the statement that was made in this additional 
report to-day. The engineers, when they made this report a few 
months ago, knew the conditions just as they existed and just as 
they are stated in this report, and this is their conclusion then: 

It will require the expenditure of about $10,000 to place the pier in a 
reasonable state of repair, but, for the reason that the pier is used so 
little, no work of maintenance is proposed at this time. 

Now, Mr. President, we are not only asked to appropriate 
$10,000 for this purpose, but that it be increased to $78,070. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, does not the Senator from 
Utah think, in view of the further uses to which this pier may 
be put, as shown by the later report just read from the desk a 
while ago, that we would be justified at least in appropriating 
$10,000 to keep the pier in reasonable repair? 

I will say to the Senator that that is what appeals to me. 
Standing alone, and without this further report, I would have 
yoted against this proposed appropriation of $10,000; but in 
view of whut is stated in this report as to the uses to which the 
pier may be put I believe that the pier should be kept in repair 
and an appropriation of $10,000 made for it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I can not agree with the Senator 
from South Dakota in his conclusion. ‘The Army enginecrs, 
when the report was made a few months ago, knew the condi- 
tions and knew what this pier was to be used for just as much 
as they know to-day. There is some reason for this supple- 
mental report. It is dated yesterday, a few days after the item 
was questioned on the floor of the Senate. It does seem to me 
that it is an absolute waste of public money. I am not going to 
sny anything more about it. If the Senate wants to put in 
$78,000 or $178,000, or a million dollars, I know the opponents 
Or this bill are powerless to prevent it. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President, in making the 
suggestion I did I thought that would reduce the question to be 
submitted to the Senate to the one question of adoping the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I did not know that there would 
be any controversy as between the two amounts. 

Mr. SMOOT. What the Senator says is true, that there will 
be no controversy then; but it will be in the power of the con- 
ferees to make an appropriation of $78,000, and if we put it at 
$10,000 we will certainly limit it to that amount. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I do not agree with the Senator 
about that; so I suggest to the Senator from Delaware that he 
withdraw his amendment for $78,000, which provoked the con- 
troversy, and let us vote on the item for $10,000. We will run 
the risk. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I shall be very glad to withdraw that 
amendment. 

I want to say one more word in regard to this matter. 
Evidently the Senator from Utah is under the impression that 
there is no commerce at that pier. I was not sure as to how 


many: piers were in use in that harbor; but since the discus- 
sion this morning I wired a friend of mine, who is a prominent 
business man, inquiring how many piers there are in use at 
that harbor in addition to this iron pier, which is practically 


unused except by the Government. 
this reply: 
Three fish-house piers, one railroad, one fron. 


Making altogether four piers in use in this harbor besides 
this iron pier, of which this iron pier can be made, at very 
small expense, the very best of all of them. 

That may, I think, convey to the Senator from Utah some 
information as to some commerce going on there. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, Mr. President, if the Senator thought I 
stated there was no commerce there, I think he is mistaken. 
I know that there are some fish piers there. The engineers’ 
report calls attention to them. In fact, one of them adjoins 
this iron pier, so the report says. I simply say that if the iron 
pler were destroyed to-morrow morning, swept into the bay, it 
would make no difference to the commerce now there. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. It is not used for commerce, 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what I stated. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. We are trying to get it in a position 
where it can be so used. 

I think it is quite profitless to continue the discussion, so I 
think we might as well determine the question of the insertion 
of the amendment or leaving it out. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. Upon that I ask for the yeas and nays, 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CURTIS (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harpwick], and there- 
fore withhold my vote. 

Mr. MYERS (when his name was called). Announcing the 
same transfer of my pair with the junior Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. McLean] that I announced on the last roll call, I vote 
„ en.“ 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). I transfer 
my general pair with the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Corr] to the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. Lee] and will 
vote. I Vote “ yea.” 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Mc- 
CUBER] to the Junior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Joun- 
son] and will vote. I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr]. Not 
knowing how he would vote on this question, I withhold my vote. 
I will let this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. WARREN (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Overman]. 
As he is not present, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PEN- 
ROSE], but I have been informed that if present he would vote 
as I intend to vote. I therefore feel at liberty to vote. I vote 
“ yea. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BECKHAM. Has the senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
pu Pont] voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. BECKHAM. I have a general pair with him and with- 


hold my vote. 

Mr. GALLINGER, I am paired with the senior Senator 
from New York [Mr. O'Gorman]. I transfer that pair to the 
junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Brapy] and vote yea.” 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I desire to ask if the senior Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. STONE] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I have a general pair with that 
Senator, and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, if there is not a quorum pres- 
ent, I shculd like to be counted as present to help make a 
quorum. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I suggest that the Secretary 
call the names of absentees. 

Mr. SMOOT. The result has not yet been announced. 

The roll call resulted—yeas 33, nays 11, as follows: 


I have received from him 


YBAS—33. 
Ashurst Hollis Martine, N. J. 
Bankhead Fall Lea, ers 
Brandegee —.— Lewis —.— 
Clarke, Ark. Hitchcock Martin, Va. Phelan 


May 22, 
Pittman Saulsbu Smith, Mich. Willlams 
Poindexter Sheppard — 
Lomerene Simmons Swanson 
Ransdell Smith, Ariz. Vardaman 
NAYS—11, 
Husting La Follette Sherman Thomas 
Jones Norris Smoot Works 
Kenyon T 
NOT VOTING—52. 
m Lee, Md. Smith, Ga. 
Borah du Pont Lippitt Smith, M4. 
Brady Gof McCumber Smith å 
Gore McLeas Stone 
Barleigh Geran OGorman omer 
r Gorman o n 
Catron Hardwick Overman Diman 
Chamberlain Hughes Townsend 
. James Penrose Underwood 
Clark, Wyo. Johnson, Me. Reed Wadsworth 
Colt Johnson, S. Dak. Robinson Walsh 
Cummi Kern hafroth Warrer 
Curtis Lane Shields Weeks 


The VICE PRESIDENT. On the amendment of the com- 
mittee the yeas are 33, the nays are 11. There are three Sena- 
tors present and not voting. There is not a quorum present. 
The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Gallinger Norris Smoot 
Bankhead Hitch Oliver Sterling 
Brandegee Hollis Owen Taggart 
Catron Husting Page Thomas 
Chilton Jones Pomerene Tillman 
p Kenyon Ransde Vardaman 
Clark, Wyo. La Follette Saulsbu Warren 
Clarke, Ark Lea, 7 hep Weeks 
Cul Lippitt Simmons Works 
ge Smith, Ariz. 
Fall Nelson th, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-two Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is not a quorum present. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas, I move that the Sergeant at 
Arms be directed to notify the absentees and to request their 
attendance. I understand that the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry is in session; and I move that the Sergeant at 
Arms be especially directed to notify the Senators present there 
that the Senate is in session, and that they are expected to give 
some attention to service here. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Arkansas. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sergeant at Arms will carry 
out the instructions of the Senate. 

Mr. Lewis, Mr. MARTIN of Virginia, Mr. FLETCHER, Mr. SWAN- 
son, Mr. PHELAN, Mr. JouHnsow of South Dakota, Mr. Myers, 
Mr. Kesn, and Mr. Wabswonrg entered the Chamber and an- 
swered to their names. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-one Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I move that the order directing 
the Sergeant at Arms to request the attendance of absent Sen- 
ators be vacated. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will proceed with 
the calling of the roll on the amendment of the committee. 

The Secretary proceeded to eall the roll. 

Mr. BECKHAM (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Ponr] 
to the junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Hugtres] and will 
vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
OLIVER]. In his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming (when his name was called). I have 
a general pair with the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Strong]. In the absence of that Senator I withhold my vote. 

Mr. CURTIS (when his name was called). Repeating the 
announcement that I made before, I withheld my vote. 

Mr. GALLINGER (when his name was called). Repeating 
the transfer that I made on the last roll call, vote “ yea.” 

Mr. MYERS (when his name was called). Announcing the 
same transfer of my pair as heretofore to-day, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Cour] 
to the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS] and will 
vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). 
my pair and withhold my vote. 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). 


I again announce 


Repeating my 


announcement on the previous roll call, I vote yea.” 
The roll call was concluded. 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. My pair having returned to the Cham- 
ber, I desire to vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. OWEN. Has the junior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Catron] voted? 

The VICF. PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. OWEN. I withhold my vote. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Owing to the absence of the senior 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. Surra}, with whom I have a pair, 
I withhold my vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 44, nays 10, as follows: 


YEAS—44, 
Ashurst Gallinger ers Sh 
Bankbead Hitchcock Nasen Simmons 
—— Fr —— S. Dak. Oli > Smite, on 
obnson, S. ver 
Chamberlain Lane es Overman Smith, Mich, 
Chilton Lea, Tenn, terling 
a Lee, Md. Thompson 
Clarke, Ark. ps Pittman 
Culberson Pomerene Walsh 
Fall Martin, Va. sdell arren 
Fletcher Martine, N. J. Saulsbury Williams * 
NAYS—10. % 
Borah Kenyon Sherman Works 
Husting La Follette Smoot 
Jones No Wadsworth 
NOT VOTING—42. 
Brad, Goff McLean Stone 
Bro 4 Gore ‘Gorman Su 
Sresi s 1 wen Swanson 
r ar 
—— Hardwick Poindexter Thomas 
Clark, Wyo. Hughes Tillman 
it James obinson Townsend 
m: Johnson, Me. Shafroth Underwood 
Dillingham lewis Saufen. Md. 
u Pont McCumber Smith, S. G. 


So the amendment of the committee was agreed to. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I wish to submit a confer- 
ence report. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I can not consent to displacing 
the pending bill without the deliberate action of the Senate. 

Mr. POMEREND. It is in order at any time. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. It is in order at any time to 
present it, but not at any time to consider it. 

Mr. POMERENE. If there is any discussion upon the report 
I will not press it. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. With that understanding, I will 
not object. 

FRAUDULENT ADVERTISING IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. POMEREND submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
10490) entitled “An act to prevent fraudulent advertising in the 
District of Columbia,” having met, after full and free confer- 
ence, have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their re- 
spective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the Senate 
amendment numbered 1 and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment by also striking out the article “a” at the end of line 13, 
page 1, so that instead of only striking out the word“ fraudu- 
lent” the part stricken out should be “a fraudulent.” 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 2 and agree to the same with an 
amendment. The Senate amendment numbered 2 adds the fol- 
lowing language to the bill “purchase any goods, wares, or 
merchandise or anything of value or to.” 

That amendment (No. 2) is amended by striking the word 
“purchase” therefrom and inserting in lieu thereof the words 
“sell, barter, or exchange.” 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 8 and 4. 

That Senate recede from its amendment numbered 5. 

JOHN WALTER SMITH, 
ATLEE POMERENE, 
W. P. DILLINGHAM, 
Managers on the part of the Senate, 
Ben JOHNSON, 
Cart VINSON, 
W. J. Cary, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. 


RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATIONS. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 12193) making appropriations for 
the construction, repair, and preservation of certain public 
works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes, 


Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President, the next amend- 
ment is one offered by the junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. 


Reep]. I do not see him in his seat. I will not undertake to 
dispose of it in his absence unless we get through with the com- 
mittee amendments. I ask that that amendment be passed over 
for the present. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is on page 82. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Inserting lines 3, 4, 5, and 6, on 
page 32. I ask that all the matter in italics in the para- 
graph beginning on page 88, line 6, down to the end of the para- 
graph may be read. That is a single amendment 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment of the committee 
will be read. 

The SECRETARY. On page 83, after the word “ Mississippi,” 
at the end of line 5, insert “ and the Ohio River from its mouth 
to the mouth of the Cache River”; in line 7, after the word 
“which,” to strike out “is” and insert “ are”; and in line 16, 
after the word “ action,” insert “Provided further, That no part 
of the improvement of the Ohio River, with a view to the con- 
struction of locks and dams, shall be considered as transferred 
to or placed under the control and jurisdiction of the Mississippi 

River Commission: Provided further, That a survey, with a re- 
port, shall be made by the Mississippi River Commission of the 
Atchafalaya River in accordance with the general plan of said 
commission for the improvement of the Mississippi River, and in 
making such survey and report, if in their opinion the improve- 
ment of the Atchafalaya is desirable, consideration shall be given 
and recommendation made as to any plans for cooperation on the 
part of local interests,“ so as to make the clause read: 

— River from Head of Passes to the mouth of 


River, uding salaries, clerical, office, traveling, and miscellaneous 
expenses of the Mississippi River Commission : Continuing improvement 


with a view to securing a permament channel depth of 9 feet, $6,000,000 
which sum shall be expended under the direction of the Secretary of 
Was in accordance with the plans, specifications, and reco dations 


mmen 
by the Chief of — 


of the Mississippi River Commission, as approv 
e river, for the building 


neers, for the general improvement of 
War, by il which may be done, in the discretion of the secretary of 
. hired labor or otherwise, between Head of Passes an 
irardeau, Mo., and for surveys, “including the survey from Head Pt 
to’ the ‘headwaters of the ri 


prar; Thai the watercourses conn 
abe upon i; DO under the control of the Mission! 
River Commission and under improvement, together with the hari pi 
— Vicksburg, Miss., and the Onio River from its mouth to the mouth 
of the Cache River, which are hereby transferred to og" ee under 
the control and jurisdiction of such ee 2 e discretion 
of said commission, upon approval b ende receive 
allotments for improvements now un 50 way or hereafter to be under- 
taken, to be paid for from the amount herein appropriated: Provided 
5 That the og of the Mississi 5 River —.—— contained 
House Document No. 667, 3 Congress, second session, shall 
not be construed as a project requiring special congressional action: 
Provided further, That no part of the 3 of the Ohio River, 
with a view to the construction of locks and er shall be consid 
as transferred to or placed under the control jurisdiction of the 
Mississippi River Commission: Provided further, That a survey TA a 
report be made by the Mississippi River Commission of 
Atchafalaya River in r with the a plan of said com- 
mission for the improvement of the Mississippi River, and in making 
such survey and report, if in their opinions the improvement of the 
Atchafalaya is desirable, Oaa oma shall be given and recomenda- 
tion as to any plans for cooperation on the part of local interests, 


Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. The paragraph ends there. The 
latter part of the amendment is simply for a survey. I did not 
notice that it was there. I take it for granted that there will 
be no objection to it, however. 

The principal part of the amendment has for its purpose the 
extension of the jurisdiction of the Mississippi River Commis- 
sion up to the mouth of what is known as Cache River, on the 
Ohio River. It seemed that the proximity of that locality to 
the Mississippi River in a way involves the levee system and 
bank protection that the Government has heretofore committed 
itself to, and that this is the most rational way in which to deal 
with the situation. The Chief of Engineers has now recom- 
mended that the jurisdiction of the commission be extended to 
that point. 

I send to the desk his letter on that subject, which is self- 
explanatory. Let the Secretary read the letter. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


War DEPARTMENT, 
Orrien or run . or ENGINEERS, 


a 1. gs ashington, May 4, 1916. 

- JAMES REE, 

ee en Committee on Commerce, United States Senate. 

Replying to your letter of the 3d instant, asking that I fur- 

ios tas eee ak our committee at its meeting this morning such 
relative te the necessity for work 

pro airo and Mound 3 1 — — — te oai 

River, I have the Donon hi to ict other Maf. Gomes 

of Engineers, which contain the only —— Gen arne ae 
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2. With regard to Maj. Spalding’s suggestion that the lower Ohio 
River be placed under the supervision of the Mississippi River Commis- 
sion, I beg to say that I fully concur in this suggestion, with the under- 
standing that it applies to levee and bank protection work only. To 
carry out this suggestion it would only be necessary to make the fol- 
lowing changes in the pending river and harbor bill as it passed the 
House of Representatives. 

On page 29, at the end of line 1, add “and the Ohio River from its 
mouth to the mouth of the Cache River“; in line 2 substitute the 
word “are” for the word “is”; and at the end of line 11 add Pra- 
vided further, That no part of the improvement of the Ohio River with 
a view to the construction of locks and-dams shall be considered as 
transferred to or placed under the control and jurisdiction of the 
Mississippi River Commission.” 

It the matter is thus placed under the control of the Mississippi 
River Commission, the commission could make proper investigations 
and take such steps as may necessa and proper to protect the 
levees." From Maj. Spalding’s reports it does not appear that the 
matter is especially urgent—at least, that the entire work is not espe- 
cially urgent—and if this is the case, the commission could allot to 
it as much of the funds appropriated as might be necessary, and this 
could probably be done without serious interference with the other work 
assigned to the commission, 

Very respectfully, W. M. BLACK, 
Chicf of Enginecrs United States Army. 

Mr, CLARKE of Arkansas. There are two other letters relat- 
ing to the details of the project. It is not necessary to have 
them read, but I ask that they be printed in the Recorp in con- 
nection with this item, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The letters referred to are as follows: 


War DEPARTMENT, 
UNITED STATES ENGINEER OFFICE, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, May 2, 1916. 


From: The District Engineer Officer, First District, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
To: The Chief of Engineers, United States Army, Washington, D. C. 
Subject: Levees at Cairo, Lil. 3 

1. The following copies of telegrams are furnished for the information 


of the Chief of Engineers : 
“ WASHINGTON, D. C., May 2, 1916. 


“Kindly advise me by wire my expense, Cochran Hotel, if you con- 
sider immediate revetment work on Ohio River bank between Cache 
River and North Levee necessary to save levee embankment. If so, can 
you give approximate estimate of cost? 

“ GEORGE Parsons.” 


“ CINCINNATI, On10, May 2, 1916. 


“ Regret can make no report Cairo levee work except on direct orders 
from Chief of Engineers. 

“ SPALDING.” 

2. Mr. Parsons is president of the Cairo Trust, which owns or controls 
the drainage district at Cairo. See map opposite page 2733, Report of 
Chief of Engincers for 1914. The Ohio River levee (8 on plat shown) 
was built by the drainage district. 

3 White I have made no examination of conditions referred to by 
Mr. Parsons, at my last visit to Cairo he expressed anxiety as to this 
levee from erosion, and later wired me asking if I could not use some 
emergency funds to protect the bank. I replied that there were no funds 
available, and, in my opinion, congressional enactment would be neces- 
sary if the War Department was to do any work. There is no question 
but that bank protection would be a good thing, and is probably advis- 
able. Whether it 1s in the interest of navigation is another matter. In 
this connection attention is invited to report of Col. 1 dated 
December 7, 1903, printed as House Document No. 308, Fifty-elghth 
Congress, second session. 

4. This information is furnished. as it is thought Mr. Parsons may 
visit the office of the Chief of Engineers in reference to the matter. 

Gro. R. SPALDING, 
Major, Corps of Engineers, 
nited States Army. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 3, 1916. 
Cuter ov ENGINEERS, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Erosion of bank wilt in time, unless arrested, destroy Big Four Rail- 
road embankment, which is part of dral e district levees. Bank pro- 
tection desirable. Would cost couple hundred thousand. Might divert 
current for less Examination at low water needed for 2 report. 
Property to be protected is railroad and 7,000 acres farm land. Do not 
believe Cairo city or Mound City levees endangered, nor is danger to 
railroad embankment imminent 3 of placing these lower 
Ohio levees under supervision Mississippi River Commission is sug- 
gested. Hasty letter mailed last night. F 

PALDING, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. The next amendment is associated 
with the same matter, and we will then go to the matter for 
which the Senator from Missouri rose. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next amendment of the com- 
mittee will be stated. 4 

The next amendment was, on page 34, after line 3, to insert: 

The jurisdiction of the Mississippi River Commission is hereby ex- 
tended se as to include that part of the Arkansas River between its 
mouth and the intersection thereof with the division line between Lin- 
coln and Jefferson Counties, and any funds which are herein or may 
be hereatter appro! riated by Congress for improving the Mississippi 
River between Head of Passes and the mouth ot the Ohio River, and 
whick may be auotted to levees and bank revetment, may be expended 
under the direction of the Secretary of War, in accordance with the 

lans, specifications, and recommendations of the 1 River 
Commis on, as approved by the Chief of Engineers, and upon like terms 
and conditions for levees and bank revetment upon any part of the 
Mississippi River now under the jurisdiction of said commission, and in 


such manner as will best pr 
which commission was 3 ty ee nen Eee Pao aia 
to its said jurisdiction may be involved, 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President, this amendment 
does not call for any additional appropriation. It simply ex- 
tends the jurisdiction of the Mississippi River Commission so 
as to make it coextensive with the damage to be remedied by 
the creation of the commission. The levee in this locality ex- 
tends from the mouth of the Arkansas River to the Red River. 
The flood line on the Mississippi River has increased in the 
last 10 years probably 6 or 7 feet. The levees on the Arkansas 
River will take care of an elevation of about 49 or 50 feet, The 
levees on the Mississippi River are designed to take care of 
the water up to the present high-water level, which is about 
57 feet. The result is that the waters of the Mississippi River 
back up the Arkansas in times of overflow and come down 
behind the Mississippi front levee and overflows the vast 
section of the country in Arkansas and Louisiana. In addition, 
this backwater flow weakens the Mississippi River levee by 
saturating both sides of it, which is recognized as a great eyil 
in levee maintenance, 

The jurisdiction of the commission now extends up the 
Arkansas River to Red Fork. I am not entirely familiar with 
the exact number of miles. The purpose is to extend the juris- 
diction several miles farther up the river, so as to make the 
zone of protection the same as that of the injury to be guarded 
against. 

It was disclosed during the last high water, which was the high- 
est in the history of the Arkansas Valley, that when the Missis- 
sippi River is at flood tide and the Arkansas River is also at its 
highest, that the water enters the basin south of the Arkansas 
several miles—I do not know the exact number—further up the 
Arkansas River than it was originally calculated it would do. 
The purpose of this amendment is to extend the jurisdiction of 
the commission so as to include that newly established limit of 
damage. It does not involve any new appropriation. 

Mr. SMOOT. How many miles does it extend the jurisdic- 
tion of the Mississippi River Commission? 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. It would be a guess on my part 
to say, but I express the opinion that the added distance is not 
many miles beyond what is now under the jurisdiction of the 
commission. The commission when it comes to act will deter- 
mine the exact boundary where its intervention is actively 
necessary. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is, the Mississippi River Commission to- 
day has jurisdiction over a portion of the Arkansas River? 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. A very small part of it—up to 
what is called Red Fork, one of the landing places on the river 
by which the distances are designated. 

Mr. SMOOT. It simply extends the jurisdiction of the com- 
mission to the point where the waters of the Mississippi do not 
get behind the levees on the Arkansas. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Substantially, yes. The com- 
mission always exercise a discretion in all matters coming 
before it. They do not expend money unless they find it neces- 
sary, and it is generally in cooperation with the local community. 
I repeat the pending amendment does not call for any additional 
appropriation. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr, CLARKE of Arkansas. The Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
REED] has an amendment. It appears at page 32, lines 3, 4, 5, 
and 6, which he doubtless will explain to the satisfaction of 
the Senate. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I think the best statement I can 
make of the facts is in a letter -written by Mr. Glenn, who is 
himself a member of the Mississippi River Commission. I 
will read the letter. I will say in advance it will be noticed 
this item is only $15,000. Mr. Glenn says: 

LOUISIANA, Mo., May 12, 1916. 


Senator JAMES A. REED, 
Washington, D. C. 

Drau Sexator: In reference to matter of raising dike in the Missis- 
sippi River opposite Louisiana, Mo., the facts are as follows: 

me years a; the Government permitted the Chicago & Alton 

Railroad Co. to build an approach for a bridge from the Illinois side 
of the river below Louisiana, Mo., about 1,500 feet or more in length 
out into the river. A little later it permitted the railroad company 
to put in a large dike about 2,500 feet north of this approach above 
mentioned, extending Into the river, for the purpose of throwing the 
current to the Missouri side to create deep water at the draw of 
bridge. Later the Government built a large dike 2,000 or 3.000 feet 
north of first-mentioned dike for this same purpose. The railroad ap- 
roach and these dikes have caused the river on the I!linois side from 
he emLankment north to fill with sand bars for 2 miles. The ferry 
for a number of years has been landing at the end of last-mentioned 
dike in low water. The Government extended and raised this dike 
for this purpose once, but the dike settled, and now when the stage of 
water reaches 74 feet above low water (ns per Government gauge at 
Chicago & Alton bridge) the ferry can not land on this dike, but must 
get into the shore through narrow chutes, und at last land against a 
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railroad hie in eotromely, diagon, ana bag than oe across the river are taken out, it is rather a small commerce 
is only made with much difficulty. os highway for inter | on which to have expended. this tremendous amount of money. 
seems those in authority think the law which eae ane a | From the mouth of the Ohie to the mouth ef the Missouri 
u the bill carries $350,000. We have heretofore appropriated 
give $17,851,469.85. The freight traffic for the year 1914 on that 
part of the river was 204.118 short tons. Of that, 6.079 short 
tons were transported 5 miles; of that, lumber comprises 5,683 
short tons; logs, 46,202 short tons; coal, 2,780 tons, transported 


As to the commerce from the mouth of the Missouri River to 
Minneapolis—and E want to refer just briefly to that com- 
merce, for it would be expected, and it would seem, that there 
would be a large commerce on that part of the river—on page 
2767 of the Army engineers report fer 1915, it is stated: 


Lumber: The lumber business, formerly of t tude on the 
river as connected with the movement yor —.— N owing 
“contiguous 


some relief. 
Yours, truly, Ep. A. GLENN. 


I desire to present in this connection a letter from Speaker 
CrarK. Louisiana, Mo., is in Speaker Crark’s home county, | 
and I read it not because of his importance as an individual 
but beeause he writes with a full knowledge of the facts. 


Tun SPEAKER'S ROOMS, 
House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., May 13, 1916.. 
Hon. JAMES A. REED, 
United States Senate Chamber. 

My Dear Senator: In connection with, or indorsement of, the letter | 
from Col. Glenn, of the Mississi River — E hope it will |, 
be possible for the Senate to adept an amendment to the river and 

r bill for raising a Government dike opposite Louisiana, Mo., im | only a ees small quantity of lumber — 75 lath floated from 
erder to afford a suitable ferry St. Croix to and other its. The lumber cut at 

There was originally an excellent landing at all seasons of —.— 
the year. About 40 years ago, however, the Chi & Alton. Railroad 
Co. was allowed to build an embankment on the I mois shore in con- 
— th their bridge across the Mississi River at that point. 
Later Song United States Government put 8 = dike just above the 
railroad embankment straight out into the riv: 

The. result — these dikes has been the practical destruction of the 
ferry lan at that point by the formatiom of 2 
When the river rises so as to make it impossible for the ferryboat to 
SC se y the only £ i 

While n means of com- 
a between Missouri and ois ‘for miles. up or down. the 


Z heey OE STTS aS necessary to go to 
SO Oe Se ane the ferryboat is a peak sa reer — 


P ᷣ PPP 
ferry landing rerep ariana Aari rapea a i Riga g — 
3 boo great convenience to & great many people on 
0 river. 

With kindest regards, I am your friend, 


was ony, 
Achough it is believed that on completion of Lock No. 1 a large 
| of this product will find its way down river. paz 


In 1914 on that portion of the river the traffic was as follows: 
Upper Mississippi River freight statement for 1914, 


That would seem to be a large commerce, but on that same 
page of the Engineer’s report there is elassified this nearly a 


Mr. Genk, eee briefly. The Gav million and a half short tons of commerce: I ask to have that 


CHAMP CLARK. 


classified freight-traffic table inserted in my remarks, without 
| taking the time of the Senate to read it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, permission te do 
so is granted. 

The table referred to is as follows: 


ment made this condition by virtue of having built or permitted 
the building of various dikes out in the river. This simply pro- 
poses to raise the Government dike so that it comes above the 
high-water mark. It is a very small appropriation and I hope 
it will be accepted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 35, line 12, after the word 
„maintenance,“ to strike out “$1,200,000” and insert $1,- 
500,000,” so as to make the elause read: 

Mississippi River from the mouth of the Missouri River to 
olis, Minn.: Continuing improvement and for maintenance, 8 $1 500 00n. 


Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I hope before that amendment | —— 


* 
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it is a very small matter—only $200,000; very trivial—but the 219, 
bill earries for the Mississippi River from the mouth of the Mis- — 
souri to Minneapolis as it came from the House $1,200,000.. That | Fish 40, 
part of the river was allotted last year by the Army engineers 2,024, 
$1,000,000; in 1914 it was allotted $800,000. i sot 

I realize, Mr. President, that the Mississippi River ought to | 2, 


ee 


letters condemning my attitude as to this bill from people along | 
the Mississippi River in my State. I do not propose, as far as I | 
am concerned, to vote for appropriations for the Mississippi 
River in order to get what my people may think they ought to 
have along there in a bill that carries with it so many other prop- 
ositions that seem to me to be very indefensible. It does seem 
that at this time in the condition of our national finances, in- 
stead of increasing the appropriation for the Mississippi River 
from the mouth of the Missouri River to Minneapolis, it. ought 
to be eut down at least to the amount which was proportioned 
last year and which seems to have carried on the work. 

The Mississippi River has lost 90 per cent of its commerce 
in the last 40 years. We have expended approximately $150,- 
000,000 on the Mississippi River. There have been certain lands 
reclaimed. ‘The expenditure has probably had an effect upon 
freight rates. If there is any channel in this country that could 
be developed for commerce, it would seem to be the Mississippi 
River. What are the cold facts about the commerce of that 
river? I want to put them into the Recorp as showing that the 
commerce on the Mississippi River has simply been running 
down; and while the commerce, according to the figures of the 
Army engineers, appears to be large, yet, when analyzed, when 
the brush is taken out, and the gravel and the sand and the logs 
and the lumber and the animals and the automobiles ferried | 
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Mr. KENYON. I wish, however, to call attention to the fact 
that of that traffic brush comprises 37,002 short tons, the aver- 
age haul being 18.1 miles; coal, 18,678 tons, the average haul, 
11.8. miles; cement, 2,474 tons, average haul, 7.6 miles; gravel, 
178,017 tons, average haul 11.5 miles; live stock, 21,502 tons, 
average haul, 1.2 miles. Apparently the traffic is all across the 
river. Logs, 8,853 short tons, average haul, 22.5 miles; lumber, 
28.247 tons, with a very much longer haul, 160 miles; rock, 
261,805 tons, with a haul of 8.9 miles; oats, 959 tons, with an 
average haul of 1.4 miles; shingles, 56 tons, average haul, 4.1 
miles; teams, 30,201 tons, with an average haul of 1 mile. And 
so on it goes. 

For the year before the commerce on that portion of the river 
mounted to, logs, short tons, 64,489; raftet lumber, 13,570 tons; 
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miscellaneous freight, 1,294,864 tons; United States material, 
772,392 tons; making a total of 2,145,315 short tons. 

That seems to be a very large commerce, but when analyzed 
we find that of that commerce brush for river construction 
work constituted 82,450 tons; gravel dredged from the river, 
398,179 tons; rock for river work, 708,066 tons; sand dredged 
from the river, 562,040 tons; logs, that are floated on the river 
and have been all these years, 98,268 tons; lumber and wood 
barged, 64,408 tons; animals ferried across the river, 55,322 
tons; automobiles ferried across the river, which are put in as 
“commerce” by the Army engineers, 6,034 tons, making a total 
of that class of freight of 1,974,980 tons that could be floated in 
8 or 4 feet of water and which was actually so floated, leaving 
less than 200,000 tons of commerce, which was hauled on an 
average not over a distance of 34 miles. 

I merely put these figures into the Recorp. I do not know 
what is the matter with the commerce on the Mississippi River. 
There ought to be a great commerce there. We have spent 
enough on the Mississippi River, if we were doing this as a 
proposition for regulating railroad rates, to build a railroad on 
each side of that river, and that would be just as good a way to 
regulate the railroad rates. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, will the Senator from Iowa 
yield for a question? 

Mr. KENYON. Yes. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I should like to know whether or not there 
are discriminatory rates made by the railroad companies? 
There has been considerable agitation for a good many years 
about requiring railroad companies to charge no more for a 
short haul over the same line than for a long haul. I have 
always thought, especially as to the Mississippi River, that the 
lack of commerce upon our waterways was due very largely to 
the fact that the railroads charge such low rates to terminal 
points or to places near terminal points that they would some- 
times transport freight almost at a loss and make it up by 
charging high rates to intermediate points. That condition, I 
can readily see, would hurt commerce very much upon any 
river; and it seems to me that there ought to be incorporated 
in this bill a provision to the effect that no charge shall be 
made by a railroad for a short haul greater than for a long 
haul over the same line of road. If that were the case, the 
railroads could not make up the losses which they sustain on 
the through freight by charging it up to the intermediate points, 
and thereby a river which is susceptible of navigation and of 
carrying a considerable commerce between the larger cities or 
towns would no doubt have a better chance to survive. I should 
like to ask the Senator whether or not he has examined that 
matter so as to see whether any of the appropriations in this 
bill are influenced by that consideration? 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I have given a good deal of 
thought, of course, to that subject. There is not any doubt 
about what the Senator says. In my judgment, it has much 
weight; and the truth is the railroads have done that very thing. 

Mr. SHAFROTH,. Then, why would it not be wise to put a 
provision in this bill to the effect that that practice may not be 
continued and prohibiting the Interstate Commerce Commission 
from allowing a charge for a short haul to be greater than 
for a long haul over the same line in the same direction? 

Mr. KENYON. ‘The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
that power now. 

Mr. SHAFROTH, The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
it now: but if you make the law absolute, so that the railroads 
can not depart from it for the purpose of meeting competition 
or anything else, it seems to me it would be wise to do so. If 
that were done we would have river navigation and river traffic 
to n large extent in this country. I believe that is one of the 
things that has prevented the development of traffic on the 
rivers of the United States. 

Mr. KENYON. I think that is true. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. KENYON. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr, SMOOT. I desire to suggest to the Senator from Colo- 
rado that, in my opinion, the commerce on the Mississippi River 
will never grow much greater than it is to-day until there is 
freight in sufficient quantities up the river as well as down the 
river. It is impossible to make traffic profitable by river trans- 
portation or any other kind of transportation where there is 
freight only one way. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I should like to ask the Senator how it is 
that the railroads succeed in securing freight both ways and 
make grent profits? Is it possible that steamboats can not secure 
the same kind of business? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is possible, and it is a fact that they do not 
have it. The railroads traverse the settled portions of the coun- 


try, either by the main line of the road or side lines, and reach 
every hamlet in the country. 

There is an immense amount of freight upon the railroads, 
both going and coming, but upon the Mississippi River the 
freight obtained is that taken at the large centers of commerce 
in the Northern States and transported to the South, and there 
is little in the South to be transported up the river to be dis- 
tributed at the points at which the down-river freight is loaded. 
It is impossible to make water transportation profitable under 
those conditions, and no matter how much money the Govern- 
ment of the United States spends on the Mississippi River it 
will never be a success, so far as transportation and commerce 
ore concerned, until freight can be shipped both ways on the 
river. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr, President, if the Senator from Iowa 
will permit me, we have a number of railroads, for instance, the 
Illinois Central, which pretty nearly parallels the Mississippi 
River, and which extends in all directions on the line of that 
river from New Orleans to St. Louis and Chicago and clear up to 
Minnesota; and it seems to me that, if that road, with its nu- 
merous trains each day, gets sufficient traffic to make it pay 
each way, steamboats, with the natural advantages which they 
have, would of necessity be a paying proposition. 

I believe that this is one of the important factors to be deter- 
mined as to whether we can ever make the Mississippi River a 
successful highway of commerce. I want to call the attention 
of the Senator from Utah to the fact that we have had the same 
trouble out West. Our freight rates were such at one time that 
on shipments from New York to Grand Junction it was advis- 
able to ship via San Francisco and back to Grand Junction. 
Even in recent years shipments have Leen made from New York 
to Salt Lake City and back to Grand Junction in order to get a 
lower freight rate than from New York to Grand Junction. It 
seems to me when those conditions exist and we have an oppor- 
tunity in a bill to put in a provision that the railroads shall not 
be permitted to charge a higher rate for a short haul than for a 
long haul over the same line—and nobody, it seems to me, can 
contend that such a system is equitable—that we ought to do it, 
and I believe it will make our rivers carry 9 great deal more 
commerce than they do now. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. KENYON. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. I simply want to emphasize what the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. SHarrotrH] has said in relation to the un- 
just freight rates charged to intermountain points by the rail- 
roads as compared with the freight rates to the Pacific coast, 
we will say. Years ago I had occasion to go to San Francisco 
to buy a few carloads of wool. I purchased the wool and went 
into the railroad company’s office and asked what the freight 
rate was that day. I was told 75 cents a hundred. I said, “I 
have.two or three carloads which I desire to ship.” The rail- 
road official asked, Where do you want to ship them—to Bos- 
ton or Philadelphia?” I said, To neither place; I want to 
ship them to Provo, Utah.” Oh,“ said he, “the rate to Provo 
is $2.25 a hundred.” The distance from San Francisco to 
Provo, Utah, was not one-third of the distance from San Fran- 
cisco to Boston, and yet the freight rate from San Francisco 
to Boston was 75 cents and the freight rate from San Francisco 
to Provo was $2.25—two-thirds of the distance and three times 
the amount. That is only a sample of what we had to contend 
with for years and years in the intermountain country. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator from Iowa per- 
mit me to say a word? 

Mr, KENYON. I was about through, but I will yield to the 
Senator. 

Mr. REED. On this particular point, I called the attention 
of the Senate several days ago not only to the inequalities of 
these rates, but to the fact that since the Panama Canal had 
been opened the roads have been allowed to readjust their 
rates to and from points where it is claimed the railroads come 
in competition with the water rates through the Panama Canal, 
with the result that a readjustment of rates is going on of such 
a nature that the discrimination against the interior parts of 
the country, to which the Senator from Utah [Mr. Saroor] and 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. SHarrotH] have both ad- 
yerted, is now pressed upon us in an aggravated form. 

I repeat what I then said—that the early business of Con- 
gress must be to meet this situation. There are two ways to 
meet it, probably—one by the creation of water competition, 
which would result in a readjustment of rates based upon the 
new water competition; the other by legislative enactment, 
which may or may not be an easy task to accomplish. I say 


now that I intend in the very near future to introduce a bill 
affecting the long and short haul clause; 


but, so far as this bill 
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is concerned, I do most earnestly call the attention of the Sena- 
tor from Iowa to the fact that whenever there is a river trans- 
portation, however small it may be, it affords a basis for adjust- 
ment of railroad rates upon the basis of water competition so 
that you may actually have a condition of substantially little 
river transportation, and yet that little river transportation 
may result in the making of railroad rates so that the general 
benefit to commerce is almost inestimable. And at this par- 
ticular time, when the great central part of this country, in 
which the Senator’s own magnificent State lies, is confronted 
by not only a potential or prospective but by an absolute dis- 
crimination and disadvantage because it is alleged to be with- 
out water competition, every man ought to give himself pause 
who represents that part of the country and who does anything 
to prevent the creation of a water competition. 

I have taken longer than I intended, but I want to add one 
word. I want to illustrate the situation. 

Since the Panama Canal has been opened, the railroads hav- 
ing their termini on the Pacific coast at harbors touched by 
boats have claimed that the long-and-short haul clause of the 
interstute- commerce act should be set aside as to those points 
because of this competition by water, and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in several cases has ruled with the conten- 
tion of the roads, the result being that goods can now be shipped 
from the Atlantic coast to the Pacific, then into the interior, 
and I believe I speak by the card when I say farther into the 
interior than the State of Utah, represented by the Senator who 
has just spoken [Mr. Smoor], even on almost to the Mississippi 
River, cheaper than those goods can be shipped directly across 
the continent to the same point. That would not be true to 
so great an extent if the representatives of that territory could 
go before the Interstate Commerce Commission and show a 
water competition at that point, and insist upon rates being 
based upon the water competition. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. THOMAS. I merely wish to remind the Senator that the 
condition he describes is not something that has occurred since 
the opening of the Panama Canal. That situation the people 
of my section of the country have been suffering from for over 
a quarter of a century. It is not due to any new condition 
created by the completion of the Panama Canal. It is an old 
sore, and is getting worse, instead of better. 

Mr. REED. But, Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon 
me, I think he did not hear all of my statement. 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes; I heard it all. I may have misunder- 
stood it. 

Mr. REED. The condition to which the Senator refers has 
existed for many years. In order to meet that condition, there 
was placed in the interstate- commerce law a provision that 
more should not be charged for a short haul than for a long 
haul; but at the same time the power was vested in the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, whenever it found as a fact that 
there were competitive conditions rendering it desirable or nec- 
essary—I do not quote the exact language, but my recollection 
of it—the Interstate Commerce Commission could set aside the 
long-and-short haul clause. 

What I am calling the attention of the Senate to is this: Since 
the building of the Panama Canal, the railroads in a number of 
cases have obtained rulings from the commission to the effect that 
ports on the Pacific coast where steamships also run are these 
competitive points within the meaning of that act, and they have 
set aside the long-and-short haul clause by a direct order; so 
that the condition to which the Senator from Colorado adverts 
is being aggravated, and the necessity for some action is mani- 
fest. 

I say to the Senate that under those conditions I think we 
ought to be trying to build up a commerce on these rivers. Even 
if the commerce on the rivers be not so great as apparently to 
pay for the investment, yet, in estimating the real benefit, you 
must take into consideration the fact that railroad rates to points 
where there is water competition are cut enormously ; so that the 
right estimate and the just estimate is not dependent merely 
upon the commerce upon the river but upon the saving upon all 
of the commerce to and from the points in question. 

I say to the Senator now that the business upon the Missouri 

River which has sprung up there in the last few years has had 
the effect of reducing railroad rates and of enabling escape 
frou raises of railroad rates. Always we are able to claim and 
tc show an actual river competition. And now I say again to the 
Senator from Iowa, whom I regard as one of my best friends, and 
whom I also regard as one of the best men in the Senate, that 
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if he will but put his shoulder to the wheel and help us, we can 
place the upper Missouri as far at least as Sioux City in such 
condition that his great State will receive the benefit of railroad 
rates based upon this water competition. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, the discussion, of course, is 
interesting. We have been discussing this matter off and on 
here for a number of days. My State, I think, has been a 
sufferer from discriminatory railroad rates perhaps as much 
as any State in the Union. We have the Mississippi on one side 
of us, and that is made a basic point. We have the Missouri 
on the other, and that has been a basic point also to some ex- 
tent. But now take just what the Senator says: Are we not 
down to the question of regulating railroad rates (1) by water 
competition, or (2) by proper legislation? 

I am willing to join the Senator in any effort to get legisla- 
tion; or, if the other is the only way, and I should want to 
think a good while about that, because of the great expense 
attached to it, I might join him along that line. I do not agree 
it is the only way. If we say we must have water competition 
to regulate railroad rates, then do we not confess Congress to 
be incompetent to formulate laws which will regulate them? 

When I first came to the Senate I introduced a bill to give the 
Interstate Commerce Commission power to fix a minimum rate. 
It seemed to me the commission should have that power. They 
could determine then that railroads should not make less than 
a certain rate, and thus prevent them from reducing their rates 
in order to drive out water competition. 

There is another view that comes to my mind from the sug- 
gestion of the Senator. Along the Missouri River and along 
the Mississippi River, with those as basic points, the rates are 
reduced, and the people along those rivers get the benefit of 
those rates. The railroads, I assume, under the law are entitled 
to earn a reasonable return upon the investment. Now, if the 
rates are made to the people along these rivers for this lesser 
amount, somebody has to make up that. The people in the 
interior, who can not have the river transportation, must pay 
this additional amount to make up what the river points are 
gaining. 

It has always seemed to me that there was an element of 
injustice in that. Just as in the Panama situation, which the 
Senator cites, the people in the interior must pay to make up 
for the reduction in the rates granted to the ports along the 
ocean by reason of the Panama Canal. All the people are com- 
pelled to contribute to dredge or canalize rivers, and then the 
people along the rivers get the benefit of rates brought about 
by the contributions of all the people. We may well ask our- 
selves if that is fair. = ` 

So the whole subject is one of such seriousness that I have 
doubted if we were ever going to solve it until the Government 
was compelled, possibly, to take oyer the railroads. I am not 
ready as yet, however, to accept that as the only alternative. 
If we had a situation like Germany, the problem would be a 
different one. They have handled it because they compel the 
railroads to cooperate with the waterways, and they do not 
permit them to make rates that will drive the commerce off of 
their streams. The Government owns both railways and water- 
ways. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, does not the greatest evil 
that exists in this matter arise from the fact that the railroud 
companies, when there is any movement in the way of forming 
companies for navigation on these rivers, make the rate at these 
terminal points or at these large points so low that when the 
navigation company examines into it its officials conclude that 
they can not make any money at that rate, and consequently they 
do not build their steamboats to go on the rivers? The result of 
it is, that after that occurs and the movement has subsided, then 
the railroad companies, to a large extent, reestablish the higher 
rates. 

There is something very peculiar about this interstate com- 
merce law. Ido not know whether Senators have ever examined 
the wording of it or not; but the wording of it is that no higher 
charge shall be made for a short haul than for a long haul over 
the same line, in the same direction, for persons and other like 
property. 

Mr. KENYON. Under the same circumstances. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes; but the language is, “ persons and 
other like property.” What does that mean? What is “like 
property ” to persons? Of course it would be impossible to 
charge a person going to a given place a higher rate for a short 
haul than for a long one, because he would get off the car. 
Since they have put in those words, “persons and other like 
property,” I believe there would be a great contest as to whether 
there is anything whatever of a restriction upon the railroad 
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companies to keep them from charging a greater sum for a short 
haul than for a long one. 

If the railroad companies lose money by coming into competi- 
tion with rivers and harbors, then it seems to me they have no 
right to make it up from the people living in the interior. Be- 
sides that, it seems to me that when they attempt to control 
that traffic in that manner it has an effect that is exceedingly 
bad on the interior of the country and upon these intermediate 
Points. 

There is no reason why the railroads should run in competi- 
tion with boats on rivers any more than what is reasonable. 
The idea that discrimination should be given to the railroads 
to the extent of permitting them to lose money in order to get 
freight at a certain point where there is river competition is 
untenable. The river boats have to live and should be permitted 
to live; and you are not going to have fair traffic conditions on 
the rivers unless you permit them to live by a law that will 
compel the railroad companies to charge no more for a short haul 
than for a long haul over the same line. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, when the interstate-commerce 
act originally passed the House of Representatives, and was 
called then by the name of a distinguished Senator from the 
South, it conveyed a provision, absolute and unconditional, that 
under no circumstances should more be charged for a short 
haul than for a long haul. It reached the Senate of the United 
States, and when it came here the seemingly very innocent 
words “under similar conditions” or “under similar circum- 
stances "—I have forgotten which; “similar conditions,” I be- 
lieve, was the language—were introduced. That language was 
then construed to give a discretion, and that discretion was 
exercised in this way: It was decided that when a railroad was 
subjected to water competition it had a right to meet that com- 
petition by lowering its rates to the river or lake or seacoast 
point to the rate at which it could get its share of the traffic. 

Now, “its share of the traffic” meant nothing. That meant 
the point at which it could get the traffic, because if a railroad 
can give you the same rate that a watercourse can, the rail- 
road has the advantage of delivering the product very much 
more quickly. So “at the same rate” it has an advantage, 
and the shipper, of course, took the railroad rather than the 
watercourse. 

Mr. President, that law was afterward changed, and was ex- 
pressed as the Senator from Colorado [Mr. SHarrorH] a moment 
ago quoted it. It became still more vague, still more indefinite, 
and added, if anything, still more discretion to the rate-fixing 
power. 

I have said once before upon the floor of the Senate and I 
have said several times at the other wing of the Capitol that 
you will never under the sun escape the evil of sacrificing 
freight rates at all the interior points to seaports and termini 
rates until you go back to the original idea that under no cir- 
cumstances must railroads ever charge more for a short haul 
than for a long haul, except on goods billed for export and not 
subject to stop in transitu. 

The result of the present law is that you sacrifice all interior 
eommerce—you make the rates that the railroads charge in 
competition with watercourses less than the cost of the service— 
and the railroads must necessarily recoup their losses on long 
hauls by charging an increased price for interior traffic. The 
consequence of the discretion lodged with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has been that the entire commerce of the 
Mississippi and Ohio Valleys and the Rocky Mountain States 
of the country has been sacrificed to the building up of New 
York, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Norfolk, Savannah, Charleston, 
New Orleans, San Francisco, and whatsoever ultimate destina- 
tions of commerce there may be. While the railroads carry for 
cost or for less than cost their freight between New York and 
San Francisco they must make it up by an increased cost from 
San Francisco to Denver and from New York to Denver, and 
while they carry it for less than cost from New York to New 
Orleans to meet the freight rates around Cape Hatteras, and 
even around Florida, which ordinarily would be cheaper by 
water rate than they are, they make up by the freight rates 
which they charge from Crystal Springs or some other place 
along the road to some other equally unrecognized point inter- 
mediate and not final. 

There are places in the State of Mississippi, or there were a 
few years ago, and I suppose are yet, where you could carry a 
bale of cotton for $1.25 to New Orleans because it was a river 
course, although the bale of cotton was not carried on the river 
but was carried on the railroad, and where 12 miles out a 
shorter distance, 50 miles out a shorter distance, 75 miles out 
a shorter distance, the freight rates were greater because the 
point of departure was off a watercourse. Twelve miles out from 
the river it was $3.50 instead of $1.25. 


That has been the system. In other words, you have chosen 
deliberately to sacrifice the interior commerce of the United 
States to the commerce between the termini. You have done that 
deliberately. The law does it. 

Now, what is the consequence? The railroads are congested. 
They can not carry the freight. Their charges from terminus 
to terminus are very cheap as compared with all European coun- 
tries. So that half of the argument that our railroad men make 
over here in behalf of our system as against those abroad are 
based upon these reductions of averages that come from rates 
from water terminus to water terminus. But if you take the 
interior commerce, 100 miles, 200 miles, 500 miles from places 
which have no water competition, you have the highest freight 
rates in the world. The average is false if by it is meant to 
be spelled the general welfare and the price of transportation 
of the goods of the people. You are sacrificing the people who 
live in the interior of the country to the people who live upon the 
seacoast, or else you are sacrificing the people who live in the 
Middle West off of the river courses to those who live upon the 
rivers and the lakes. 

Thus you not only have created a congestion of the freight 
business for the railroads,-but you have created a vacuum of 
freight business for the river. Why? Because you permit that 
railroad, regardless of what it has to recoup upon intermediate 
points, to make its freight rate from water terminus to water 
terminus so cheap that a man dares not build a river boat and 
put it in the business, for if the railroads temporarily lower their 
freight rates, which they can not do now overnight as they used 
to, but which they can still do after notice, the boat goes out of 
business. Then if a man attempts to build a boat to put in the 
trade he has not been in a week or two before, the raflroad can 
go to the Interstate Commerce Commission and get permission 
under this discretion granted to meet the boat rate, and the 
minute it meets it equally the boat can not compete, because the 
boat can not deliver as quickly. 

I have heard a lot said here about the German efficiency, and 
a lot of it has disgusted me, because there is no peculiar German 
efficiency over and above ours or over and above that of other 
countries. There is a very efficient class in Germany, and that is 
the governing class. The masses of Germany are less well pre- 
pared than we, or the English even, are to meet the problems 
of the world. The élite, the people who do the thinking, the 
professors, the men who do the leading, and the German at 
the moment of his birth is seeking a leader, while the American 
at the moment of his birth is seeking to be a leader—the men 
who do the leading are very much more efficient than we are. 
The Government as a government is more efficient. The people 
as individuals are less so. We are their superiors in enterprise 
and in courage and in intellect; but, notwithstanding that, there 
are some things about the German Government in connection 
with this question that appealed to me as a matter of opinion, 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Waita minute. Under the iron-and-blood ” 
rule of Bismarck and the men who followed him when they came 
to building up the commerce of Germany, they laid down the 
iron-clad rule that under no circumstances should the charge 
made for a short haul exceed that made for a long haul going 
on the same line and in the same direction. 

Mr. SMOOT. Unless for exportation. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Unless for exportation; the Senator is 
right; but that has nothing to do with this particular question. 
That is a matter relating to foreign relations, and I have ac- 
quired the habit of driving directly at the point, and I frequently 
forget to condition things so as to include everything or to in- 
clude the branches that grow out of the tree when I am talking 
about the trunk. 

They made the ironclad rule that under no circumstances 
should the charge made for a short haul in the same direction 
on the same line exceed that for a long haul. What is the con- 
sequence? When I was a boy in Germany, the Rhine carried 
steamers like the Hudson now earries tourists and passengers 
from New York to Albany. The Rhine carried up steamers 
from Cologne to Coblenz to Mainz and all the way as far as 
navigation went, to Mannheim, and somewhat beyond. Mann- 
heim was a little, sleepy village; it amounted to nothing. I do 
not remember it except for the fact that we went down there 
once to hear some magnificent Wagner opera. That is about 
all it then amounted to. Mannheim to-day is one of the chief 
commercial cities of Germany. The entire Rhine is lined from 
way above Mannheim, mighty near to Schaffhausen, clear down 
to Rotterdam beyond the German boundaries with freight ships, 
doing what? Carrying lumber, iron ore, the heavy products 
concerning which the matter of expedition of freight is a sec- 

consideration, while the railroads on both sides of the 
Rhine, on the left and on the right, are full of the other sorts 
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of freight that are carried. The railroads are never congested, 
because when it comes to the coal and the iron and the lumber 
and the locomotives and the harvesting machines and the great, 
heavy slow freight the river carries them. 

Now, here in the United States is the great Mississippi River. 
The Rhine is a mere pigmy in comparison with it. If you look 
at two drawings on the same scale and the Mississippi was that 
big [indicating], you could not see the Rhine at all in breadth 
and you could hardly see it in length. From St. Paul down to 
New Orleans if there is a through freight boat I do not know it. 
There are boats from Cairo to St. Louis. There are boats from 
Memphis down to the mouth of the St. Francis, the White, and 
the Arkansas. There are boats from New Orleans up the Red 
River and running out; but there are no through freights on the 
Mississippi River any more. Why? Because if you had $5,000,- 
000 and wanted to put it into those boats the railroads, under the 
pecmission given by law, would bankrupt you in six months, 
and if you had any sense you would not enter the arena. If 
you have not much sense, aud generally in that case you have 
not much money, either, you build one or two boats and you 
undertake the venture, and at the end of a week or two you 
are out of the business. 

I have known in my experience not less than 12 boat lines 
originating from the tributaries of the Mississippi organized to 
travel up to St. Louis and down to New Orleans which have 
been bankrupted in less than a year. Now and then I have seen 
the merchants of a neighborhood gather together and say, 
“These railroad rates are extortionate; we want river trans- 
portation.” Then after a little while the P Line, as my friend 
from Arkansas remembers, or some other line of these I remem- 
ber, has gone out of business. It has to go out of business. 

Senators, I do not care whether you dig a channel 14 feet 
deep from the Lakes to the Mississippi or not; unless you 
change this law you will never have commerce upon the river. 
That does not inean that equipping the river for carrying cheap 
commerce does not benefit the people. It benefits the people by 
making the railroads at all river points, at any rate, reduce 
their freight rates. But you never will get rid of the great evil 
of a congestion of freight upon the railroad and paucity of 
freight upon the river unless you go back to the present German 
principle and the original American Regan principle, which is 
an ironclad rule that under no circumstances shall the freight 
for n short haul exceed that for a long haul. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President 

Mr. WILLIAMS. One minute. I have been told, though I 
have not examined it, that the ordinary freight rate from New 
York to Denver—I was told the other day—is the ordinary 
freight rate from New York to San Francisco plus the rate from 
San Francisco back to Denyer. Is that so? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. No; I do not think it is that much. There 
was a time when Grand Junction, in our State, was the point; 
but I do not think that that is the case now. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator says it is not quite true now. 
It is approximately true, is it not? 

Mr. THOMAS. It is very much more than the through rate 
to the coast. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. So it is approximately true. 

Mr. President, then, under the present system none of our 
work in improving watercourses can do any good except to pre- 
pare a passageway for freight when we have sense enough to 
change the law. I am in favor of this provision because I am 
in favor of preparing the passageway beforehand. 

Mr. THOMAS rose. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. 
pardon me 

Mr. THOMAS. I was going to remind the Senator that the 
mere imposition by the German Government of a rule prohib- 
iting the railroads from making discrimination between a long 
and a short haul does not meet the difficulty. The Senator over- 
looks the fact, for the moment, of course, that in Germany the 
Empire owns the railroads and fixes a price for heavy freight 
that is practically prohibitive, thus forcing that class of trans- 
portation upon the river. 

It also, being the owner of the railroads, builds great terminal 
facilities, so that railroads and the water lines can interchange 
their traffic. In other words, the Government, through Govern- 
ment ownership, requires and carries out a policy whereby land 
transportation and water transportation are correlative; they 
do not compete together; they form a great system. 

I am sure the Senator will have to go further than the mere 
prohibition of a difference between the long and the short haul 
before he can bring about the result which we all desire so 
much; in other words, until we practically control by some means 
the system of land transportation, and by our control compel 
them to cooperate with instead of opposing our lines of rivers 


Now, if the Senator from Colorado will 
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and harbors. Until that is done we are never going to have any 
water traffic to amount to anything. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I think the Senator from 8 is in 
error. The rate fixed upon the railronds and the rate fixed 
upon the watercourses determine the division of the freight 
regardless of the ownership of either. While our Government 
does not own the railroads it has reserved the power to fix the 
rates through the Interstate Commerce Commission, aud if it 
will fix the rates so that they shall be fair and nondiscrimina- 
tive—they are discriminating now in favor of the seaport and 
lake and river termini—then necessarily it will follow that 
watercourses will carry the heavy freight where time is not 
the essence of the contract and the railroads will carry every- 
thing else. 

Now, as to joint freight between the two, where it is neces- 
sary to change from a railroad to a watercourse and from a 
watercourse to a railroad, whatever troubles we have with that 
proposition now are not troubles with regard to watercourses 
which are intervening, but troubles with regard to railroad 
freight rates, which I discussed. In Germany while the German 
Government owns the railroads it does not own the boats upon 
the Rhine; it never has owned one. The trouble is demon- 
strated to be with the railroads and not with the boats. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. May I ask the Senator from 
Mississippi whether it would suit him to resume his remarks 
to-morrow and let us take a recess now? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am through and have been for some 
minutes. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I am not complaining at all. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I understand. I know the Senator from 
Arkansas is too polite to complain unless he had a real 
grievance. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House òf Representatives, by J. C. 
South, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed 
the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 72) to provide for holding the 
Texas Bicentennial and Pan American Exposition in 1918. 

The message also announced that the House agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 12766) to increase the efficiency of the Military Estab- 
lishment of the United States. 

The message further announced that the House agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 10490) to prevent fraudulent advertising in the District 
of Columbia. 

The message also announced that the House agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill 
(S. 4856) granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain 
soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows and 
dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors. 

The message further announced that the House agrees to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. 12843) granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and cer- 
tain widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of 
said war. 

The message also announced that the House agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(I. R. 12027) granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows 
and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said war. 

The message further announced that the House had passed a 
bill (H. R. 14771) granting the consent of Congress to commis- 
sioners of Charlton County, Ga., and Nassau County, Fla., to 
construct a bridge across the St. Marys River, in w hich it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. JONES presented petitions of sundry citizens of Wash- 
ington, praying for national prohibition, which were referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. TAGGART presented the memorial of Joe R. Ray and 39 
other citizens of Indianapolis, Ind., remonstrating against ap- 
propriations for sectarian purposes, which was ordered to lie 
on the table. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN presented a petition of sundry citizens 
of Dallas, Oreg., praying for national prohibition, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Hood River 
County, Oreg., praying for an investigation into the price of 
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soar, which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
‘orestry. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Oregon, re- 
monstrating against the enactment of legislation for compulsory 
Sunday observance in the District of Columbia, which were or- 
dered to lie on the table. 

Mr. WARREN presented a petition of the Uinta County 
(Wyo.) Branch of the Cor Congressional Union for Woman Suffrage, 
praying for the adoption of an amendment to the Constitution 
granting the right of suffrage to women, which was ordered to 
He on the table. 

Mr. OLIVER presented a petition of sundry citizens of Alle- 
gheny County, Pa., praying for the enactment of legislation to 
found the Government on Christianity, which was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a memorial of the Board of Trade of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., remonstrating against the passage of the so-called 

bill, to the Committee on 


He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Pennsylvania, 
praying for the adoption of an amendment to the Constitution 
to prohibit polygamy, which were referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of Local Union No. 1936, United 
Mine Workers of America, of Branchdale, Pa., for an 
investigation into conditions surrounding the marketing of dairy 
products, which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

Mr. PHELAN. I beg to present to the Senate a telegram and 
correspondence in the nature of a memorial by the most repre- 
sentative American Irish society of San Francisco, which carries 
on the traditions of such societies as the Friendly Sons of St. 
Patrick, organized in Revolutionary days, of which George 
Washington himself was an honorary member. I have received 
many communications on the subject, but I have singled this 
one out with my reply, as indicating the condition of public 
sentiment, so far as these societies and our fellow citizens of 
Irish extraction are concerned. I consider their plea worthy 
the attention of the Senate of the United States, I ask that 
this correspondence may be printed in the Recoxp and referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it ts so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


ITelegram. ] 
San Francisco, CAL., M: 1918. 
Hon. James D. PHELAN, pay 
United States Senate: 


We have sent the ber of the r = — — 2 wil ya 


posed o E egre citizens, now nae the torty- second — r of its existence, 


vernment to exer- 
8 clemency Irish mers who are now or 
who may hereafter be under arrest x conn 


our friend) a in the emergency, we would 

1 1 5 of omas Jefferson, nthe present of State, to uverneur 

cite th 3 to France, in 1793, requesting the release of Gen. 

Lafayette from imprisonment; the action of of 
in conveying Kossuth in an 


gph ef States ; the 5 of T Se of State Seward, 
a co, in in behalf of nr Pergamon oP eae ; the communication of 
of State Fight in in 1873. against the death 
inflicted upon Ca. 3 the action of President 
in in ng a mitigation of "the capital punishments 
pees the Canadian courts in connection with the 
14 sar 8 representations made by President Grant to Eng- 

land, 8 867, behalf of the Irish prisoners in the Man 


chester case 
and the numberless mests made by various Presidents hak the United 
States to Russia for clemency in behalf of her Jewish sub; 

only offense of the Irish revolutionists was the same 
liberty which inspired Washington in the American Revolution. The 
extreme and unusual severity of their secret executions and imprison- 
ments has deeply stirred and saddened the millions of American citil- 
zens who are proud of their Irish blood and who sympathize with every 
nation which strikes for liberty.” 


Presidont Sa of is of $i Tht. Patrick. 
‘Connor, 


cord of Trustees, 


Mar 22, 1916. 
Mr. Rosser P. Troy, 
President Knights orm St. Patrick, 
Market, San Francisco. 

My Daas Mr. Troy: Your 1 7 8 of age ce 19, concerning presidential 
behalf of . — 1 is received. 

pathy with your action, and have 
communicated with the “President. Protests have been made 


citizens of Irish birth 

have been in peril. y night the President sent such a 

est in the case of Lynch, a citizen of New York, at the instance of 

tor O'Gorman, and the day before I had 5 interview ips 
Lansing, Secretary of State, and Hon. Frank L. Polk, 


{n several cases where the lives of American 


subject. 
Majority leader, 5 Joun W. Kern, introduced a resolution in 
formaily * I am supporting, requesting the State Department to 


I am sure that the administration will do e ing in its power t 
carry out the wishes of th — ot Be Batik ig ende 
Very truly yours, 
Jauks D. PHELAN, 


Max 22, 1916. 
To the PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 


y Dran Mgr., PRESIDENT: I have received a telegram from ] 
Knichtt of St. Patrick, of San Francisco, communicating the one tha 
a sent to you. They request me as follows 

ts of St. Patrick, 


a fellow sm member of the 1 
„ e President to give early consideration to the telegram which 
a sent him 


is requested that this Government make 


all 
risoners, to stop secret trials secret! 
executions, and to resort to the courts of — 7 to r the gullt Ey 
innocence of Se partas and the measure and nature of the punishmen 
if any is decr 
ARR i citizens of Irish birth have been arrested and held without, 
rts that one oe eltizen has been condemned 
pital punishment. In reenforcing the sentiments 
compis of St. Pa ck I can not too strongly urge that you 
mply wi 


request. 

You pee 10 the the name of humanity protested to other forei, Gov- 
ernments against the recklessness of people; "our tn a divine t of; 
revolution“ is inherent in ev: our 
under the leadership of that “ rge Washington, 
It is true that those who fall in 5 an prions ana expose 
to trial for treason. The Revolutionary fathers were all traitors in 
the eyes of the English law, but patriots in the eyes of the world. 

“No treason succeeds, = wane: is the reason? 
For when it — who dare call it treason?” 


There is no excuse for treason in America, because the 22 are the 
sovereign and un ler the Wage eg rr Ne have a lawful and ve means 
of expressing their views. This is t for which the unconquer- 
able pat eo the Irish people has 5 for centuries. It w. 

g Ea „ Gladstone and recently by the present ministry 0 
fonsiand, ts accomplishment was met with armed resistance on the’ 
part of the people the north, by mutiny Errai the tro and in- 


on among the officers of the Bri Army. This doubt, 
less led to the futile aston to ge ef prva . Taree el se Parliae) 
ment and the ministry had by law. Well! 


t the Irish patriots, havin ing ped the single and sincere purpose to) 
eem their country, come to the conclusion that there was no remedy! 
which did not involve the employment of force. 
The poets, who 2 been described as the “ unauthorized 1 lators' 
of the world,” had lo taught them “ Hereditary er ow ye' 
not who would be free $ 


, the Spanish pa 

spired in some me Way against the King. Patriots are pa kiled because they; 
es no means within the constitution to remedy intolerable conditions, 
and hence they are compelied to resort to conspiracies and overt acts 
It is not a matter of choice. If constitutional rights are accorded 
them, there will be no need of violence. 

We can not as Americans look with indifference Spon Sees events, 
because if our emotions do not respond under 8 mstances gur 
own liberties and independence are in danger. We will have failed 
rant . of those things for which our American revolu- 

Therefore, I repeat, in the name of humanity and liberty you should 
protest against these practices which all history, modern enlightenment,’ 
as well as political sagacity, condemn. From whatever point of view. 
2 are regarded, these executions can only be classified as crimes or 

lunders. I am, 
Respectfully, yours, James D. PHELAN. 

Mr. PHELAN presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Saw- 
telle, Cal., remonstrating against the proposed creation of a 
juvenile court in the District of Columbia, which was referred 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Calistoga, 
Cal., remonstrating against the enactment of legislation for com- 
pulsory Sunday observance in the District of Columbia, which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of the Ladies’ Auxiliary, Ancient 
Order of Hibernians, of Los Angeles, Cal., and a memorial of 
the County Clare Association of California, of San Francisco, 
Cal., remonstrating against the execution of Irishmen connected 
with the recent revolt in Ireland, which were referred to the 


Committee on Foreign Relations. 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

Mr. NORRIS, from the Committee on Public Lands, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 1792) for the relief of settlers on un- 
surveyed railroad lands, reported it with amendments and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 470) thereon. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine, from the Committee on Pensions, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 15048) granting pensions 
and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of tha 
Civil War and certain widows and dependent relatives of such 
soldiers and sailors, reported it with amendments and sube 
mitted a report (No. 471) thereon. 
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He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 14576) granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy and 
certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil War, and 
to widows of such soldiers and sailors, reported it with amend- 
ments and submitted a report (No. 472) thereon, 

Mr. GORD, from the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 12717) making appropria- 
tions for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 80, 1917, and for other purposes, reported it with amend- 
ments and submitted a report (No. 473) thereon, 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. TAGGART: 

A bill (S. 6088) granting an increase of pension to George D. 
Mitchell (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6089) granting an increase of pension to Jesse O. 
Banion (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6090) granting an increase of pension to Noah Sage 
(with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6091) granting an increase of pension to George 
Yeager (with »ccompanying papers): 

A bill (S. 6092) granting an increase of pension to James M, 
Beeber (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6093) granting an increase of pension to Jacob A. 
Stewart (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6094) granting an increase of pension to Pollard 
McKenney (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6095) granting an increase of pension to Francis M. 
Pierce (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6096) granting an increase of pension to Hymelius 
Mendenhall (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6097) granting an increase of pension to Elzira 
Vanhoy (with accompanying papers) ; 
` A bill (S. 6098) granting an increase of pension to Alfred 
McFeely (with accompanying papers); 

A bill (S. 6099) granting an increase of pension to Elijah 
Kessler (with accompanying papers) ; 3 

A bill (S. 6100) granting an increase of pension to Charles 
Wilkinson (with accompanying papers); 

A bill (S. 6101) granting a pension to James M. Brown; and 

A bill (S. 6102) granting an increase of pension to Theodore 
Luther; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. LANE: 

A bill (S. 6103) granting a pension to Charles E. Wilber (with 
accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 6104) granting an increase of pension to Theodore 
Hansen (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Maine: 

A bill (S. 6105) granting an increase of pension to James H. 
Kneeland (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6106) granting a pension to Leonora V. Lunt (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6107) granting an increase of pension to Thaddeus 
Cross (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6108) granting an increase of pension to Charles E. 
Cook (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6109) granting an increase of pension to Florence M. 
Moore (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6110) granting an increase of pension to Horatio N. 
Lowell (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6111) granting an increase of pension to Truman F. 
Maxim (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6112) granting a pension to Fred S. Knight (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6113) granting a pension to Alden Turner (with 
accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 6114) granting an increase of pension to Almon G. 
Warren (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. BRANDEGEE: 

A bill (S. 6115) for the relief of the heirs at law of the late 
Duncan H. Campbell; to the Committee on Patents. 


AMENDMENT TO DISTRICT APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. BANKHEAD submitted an amendment proposing to ap- 
propriate $4,140 to pay Thomas W. and Alice N. Keller for 
ground taken and damages on account of condemnation proceed- 
ings in square No. 2838, in the city of Washington, ete., in- 
tended to be p by him to the District of Columbia ap- 
propriation bill (H. R. 15774), which was referred to the Com- 
“mittee on the District of Columbia and ordered to be printed. 


COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. I submit an amendment intended 
to be proposed by me to the sundry civil appropriation bill 
(H. R. 15836) relative to an additional appropriation for the 
United States Coast and Geodetic Survey. I ask that the amend- 
ment be printed and referred to the Committee on Appropri- 
ations, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. I also submit a letter from the 
Superintendent of the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey 
stating the reasons for the necessity for the appropriation, 
which I ask may be printed in the Recorp and referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations to accompany the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered, 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
UNITED STATES Coast AND GEODETIC SURVEY, 


Washington, May 22, 1916. 
Hon. CHARLES F, JOHNSON, 5 st 


% 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR SENATOR JOHXSON : In accordance with your request that I 
set forth reasons for the necessity for the introduction of an amend- 
ment to H. R. 15836 in the Senate of the United States to provide funds 
which the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey requires in addition 
Sian contained in the sundry eivil bill just reported, I submit the 

0 g: 

The sundry civil bill as reported to the House of Representatives does 
not make provision for some help and materials, etc., that this bureau 
must have to continue issuing its charts throughout the coming fiscal 
year. I tried to ee the Appropriations mmittee of the House 
with the gravity of the situation, but apparently failed to make them 
comprehend the seriousness of the facts. I am therefore glad for the 
. afforded by your kind request. 

enumerate our needs in the order of their importance. 

First, in regard to the production and output of charts: I need not 
detail how rapidly information comes in requiring changes in the nearly 
700 charts covering our 103,000 miles of coast line; but there are in 
this office to-day reported dangers in the way of submerged rocks and 
shoals found and other dangers to navigation, and changes in aids to 
ee that make it absolutely necessary to reprint 135 of our 
charts with the least possible delay. 

Nor shall I burden you with the details of how this information must 
be examined, verified, drafted, engraved, or lithographed before it finally 
filters through the office and goes on the printed chart so that it is 
absolutely correct and reliable when the chart is sent to the merchant 
mariner or to our Navy Department for the use of the Navy vessels. 

The point is that requests come to us daily for some of these 138 
charts that are out of print, sind vessels are delayed in their sailings 
because they can not be supplied with our charts. 

We have at this writing a request from a vessel that is leaving New 
York for 223 of our charts, of which 64 can not be supplied, because 
they are out of 2 ay nor can we give pee definite promise when they 
can be furnished. Another shipowner wishes 27 different charts, of 
which 17 can not be supplied; and still another has ordered 27, of 
which 18 are out of print; and there are many other such orders. 

We have made a careful canvass of the situation, and have no hesi- 
tancy in saying that the extra help requested in this amendment will 
no more than meet the situation. 

Should it be thought that a remedy could be had in overtime work, 
the answer is that we have resorted to this means 5 The 
inevitable resuit must be, if this is made a permanent practice, that the 
better class of our employees will be driven to other branches of the 
Government service where overtime work is not continually required, 
or to positions outside the Government service. We would then be in 
a worse situation than now, because the number of persons skilled in 
the technical qualifications required is limited, and it takes time for a 

rson haying the technica! qualifications to further acquire the exact 

Domenga apona to 5 our wor 
i ane a applies to skilled help. Now, in regard to chart paper and 
other supplies: 
ring the current fiscal year 75,949 pounds of chart paper were 
purchased at a cost of $12,151.80. More than this was needed and 
would have been purchased had the current appropriations been ade- 
uate. One of the necessary elements, with reference to chart paper, is 
t it be well seasoned fore printing. If charts are printed on 
green“ paper, a Pe r in seasonin storts the chart so that the 
distances represent thereon are misleading to a mariner, and the 
chart is a menace rather than a guide. 

Only a certain grade and quality of paper can be used for chart-mak- 
ing pupae and this kind of paper is not carried in stock by the paper 
mills. It therefore follows that when this bureau places an order for 
chart paper, that paper is made on the receipt of the order, and we re- 
ceive “ green“ paper. To meet this condition, it has been our custom 
to keep a supy of chart paper on hand; but owing to the Increased 
demand for charts, with no increase in funds, this stock has been from 
year to year encroached upon until it is practically exhausted. 

We are now facing an unprecedented demand for charts, with no re- 
serve stock of seasoned paper to draw upon. With the cost of paper 
advanced some 50 pe cent, owing to a rag famine resulting from for- 

embargoes, it is absolutely necessary that additional funds be pro- 
ed for the purchase of chart paper, unless we are to stop work. 

The primary cause of this increase of demand can be attributed to 
the increased 3 in shipping, and to the increased demands of our 
Navy Department. In figures, which fail to convey any notion of the 
8 ; Involved, this increase during the present year has been 30,000 
charts, 

Our resources are strained almost to the breaking point, and with 
the growing demand which is more apparent each day we shall shortly 
be 5 5 y swamped unless Congress at an early day provides ade- 

uate fun 
s Money appropriated for chart paper in reality takes little, if anything, 
out of the 8 for the reason that the printed charts are sold 
for the cost of paper and printing. and the money from these sales re- 
verts to the Treasury each month. 

While we must have the funds for the skilled help and the chart 

per referred to above, it is also necessary, if our work is to go on, 
Pat money be provided for the two chart presses. Without going into 
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detail I may say that the presses now in use are antiquated, and require 
a maximum of hand labor with the minimum of production, and are 
insufficient for our present demands. 


LAUNCHES FOR WIRE-DRAG WORK, ETC. 


Under existing appropriations for wire-drag work there has never 
been sufficient money to purchase launches for this work. The result 
is that each year we hire the necessary launches under competitive 


8. 

While we make the best selection possible for launches for this work, 
these two results follow: 

First. The type ot launch needed for wire-drag work is the type used 
by fishermen, and we are in the market for them at the very time of the 
year when they are needed by the fishermen. From this it follows that. 
Loti the launches are hired under competitive bids, the amount of 
rental paid is out of proportion to the value of the launch. 

Second. In nearly every instance, though the specifications call for 
launches suited as closely as possible to our needs, we often have to 
replace the entire superstructure to adapt them to our needs. When the 
season is over, the ng we have placed on them must be removed 
and the launches pla in their former condition to be returned to the 
owners, 

The result is that we are, in rentals and adjustments, paying over 
and over a the value of these launches, while if money were avail- 
able to build launches exactly suited to our needs there would not be 
this extravagant yearly outlay. Then, too, the time of our parties in se- 
curing these bids and making these changes each season would be saved. 

AS TO MONEY FOR A NEW VESSEL. 

The Federal Government has appropriated $35,000,000 for a new rati- 
road in Alaska and is making many other wise expenditures there, and 
as the cnly way, to reach the po of that country is by water, it fol- 
lows logically that, with the 23,000 miles of shore line yet to be sur- 
veyed, we must have vessels and 9 to carry on the work. 

Meanwhile, I have figures from what I consider reliable sources show- 
ing that the losses in Alaskan waters for the past 10 years in vessels 
valued at $20,000 and upward have 8 $490,300 each year, or 
more than twice the amount of money this bureau has available yearly 
for surveys of all kinds on the coasts of Alaska. 

The Coast and Geodetic Survey vessel Gedney. 41 years old, was sold 
last fall, after being condemn by the Steamboat-Inspection Service. 
We have nothing to take her place. Without a new vessel the condi- 
tion will be most unfortunate. The supply must be increased not 
decreased. I am, 

Respectfully, yours, E. Lester JONES, 
Superintendent. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 

II. R. 14771. An act granting the consent of Congress to 
commissioners of Charlton County, Ga., and Nassau County, 
Fla., to construct a bridge across the St. Marys River was read 
twice by its title and referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

RECESS. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I move that the Senate take a 
recess until 12 o'clock to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 20 minutes 
p. m., Monday, May 22, 1916) the Senate took a recess until to- 
morrow, Tuesday, May 23, 1916, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, May 22, 1916. 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Teach us, O God, the meaning of life. We are profoundly 
impressed with the vast and countless variety displayed in Thy 
creative acts. Every thing in nature bears its peculiarity, and 
when we reach man the differences are more clearly defined. 
Each is cast in a different mold and stamped with a personality 
all his own, and can fulfill his particular place better than an- 
other. Help us, therefore, until we find our sphere to do what 
we find to do with earnestness, patience, persistence, and cour- 
age, that we may be prepared for the work Thou hast called us 
to do. 

And only the Master shall ae us, 
And only the Master shall blame ; 
And no one shall work for money, 
And no one shall work for fame; 
But each for the joy of the working, 
And each in his separate star, 
Shall draw the thing as he sees it, 
For the God of things as they are! 

Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, May 20, 1916, 
was read and approved. 

CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Mr. COX rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Indiana rise? 

Mr. COX. To prefer a unanimous-consent request; to ask 
that two bills now pending before the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads, of which I do not think that committee 
has jurisdiction, be referred to the Committee on Reform in the 
Civil Service. 

The SPEAKER. What are the bills about? 

Mr. COX. One is H. R. 6915 and the other is H. R. 10130. 


The SPEAKER. What are they about? 

Mr. COX. They relate exclusively to civil-service pensions. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the reference will be 
made. 

There was no objection. - i 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. DALE of Vermont. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 

15 to extend my remarks in the Reconp on the rural- credits 
III. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Vermont [Mr. DALE] 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks on the rural- 
credits bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


TEXAS BICENTENNIAL AND PAN AMERICAN EXPOSIAON. 


Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I would like to have taken off 
— Spenker's table and have considered Senate joint resolution 


The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House Senate 
joint resolution 72, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Joint resolution (S. J. Res. 72) to provide for holding the Texas Bi- 
centennial and Pan erican Exposition in 1918. 

Resolved, ctc., That whenever it shall be shown to the satisfaction of 
the President of the United States that a suitable site has been sclected 
and that adequate provision has been made for buildings and grounds 
that will enable the Texas Bicentennial and Pan American tion to 
inaugurate, carry forward, and hold an e tion at the city of San 
Antonio, Tex., on or about the Ist day of November, 1918, to celebrate 
the two hundredth anniversary of the settlement of San Antonio, the 
President of the United States be, and he hereby is, authorized and 
requested to invite Spain and all the Pan American countries and na- 
pr Pg such proposed exposition, with a request that they participate 

The SPEAKER. There is a House resolution of similar tenor 
on the calendar. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Yes; precisely the same. 

Mr. GARNER. With a unanimous report from the committee. 

Mr. MANN. I believe it requires unanimous consent, never- 
theless. Did the gentleman from Texas ask unanimous consent? 
fia SLAYDEN. No; I asked that the bill be laid before the 

ouse. 

Mr. MANN. I suggest that the gentleman ask unanimous con- 
sent. 

Mr: SLAYDEN. I ask unanimous consent, then, Mr. Speaker, 
that the Senate bill be considered in lieu of the House bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANN. Now, Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman a question. Recollecting the attitude of many very dis- 
tinguished gentlemen from Texas on the floor of the House in 
reference to expositions in the past, is it the expectation or in- 
tention to ask for any Government appropriation in aid of this 
exposition, except possibly a Government exhibit? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. No; Mr. Speaker, there is no such intention, 
and the officers of this exposition association, as I suppose you 
would call it, have filed with the Committee on Industrial Arts 
and Expositions over their signatures a pledge that they would 
not do so. 

Mr, MANN. Well, I remember, in reference to the California 
exposition, that we had the same statement from Members of 
the House from California in reference to that exposition; and 
they carried it out. They never asked for any aid, but somebody 
else did—the President did—and we had a very determined con- 
test over it. Is the same procedure likely to happen in reference 
to this exposition? Of course the gentleman can not speak for 
the next President. I understand that. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. No; but I assure the gentleman that it is 
not the intention of any Member of the Texas delegation to do 
so, and these gentlemen from Texas were told that fact with 
a frankness which I think some of them thought was almost 
brutal. 

Mr. MANN. Of course I understand that would not prevent. so 
far as I know, a Senate amendment on the sundry civil bill or on 
the deficiency bill carrying an appropriation that would have to 
be voted on in the House. 

Mr. GARNER. May I say to the gentleman from Illinois that 
both the Senators from Texas have taken the same position as 
the House Members, that they will not ask for money to defray 
the expenses of the exposition or money to defray a deficiency 
in the expenses of the exposition? At least one of the Senators 
will be here, and probably the other. 

Mr. MANN. Personally I may say that I think the Govern- 
ment ought to make an appropriation in aid of this exposition. 

Mr. GARNER. But the Texas delegation do not feel that way 
about it, and they are not willing to support one. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Question, Mr. Speaker, 
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The SPEARKRIIR. Tue question is on the third reading of the Mr. JONES. The gentleman from New York [Mr. BENNET] 
Senate joint resolution. suggested that there should be an amendment to this section in 


The Senate joint resolution was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the House resolution of 
similar tenor will be laid on the table. 

There was no objection. 

On motion of Mr. Starb. a motion to reconsider the vote 
ee Senate joint resolution 72 was passed was laid on the 

le. 
PORTO KICO, 


Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, I desire to prefer a request 
for unanimous consent touching the Porto Rican bill. 

The SPEAKER. Tue gentleman will proceed. 

Mr. GARRETT. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, that 
the House may resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further consideration of the 
Porto Rican bill; that the Clerk shall immediately proceed to 
read the bill without interruption; that during the reading 
amendments may be offered; that at the conclusion of the read- 
ing the amendments may be read in the order in which they 
are offered, and that at not later than 4 o’clock the committee 
shall proceed to vote upon the amendments offered, and so per- 
fect the bill, and upon its perfection the committee shall rise 
and report the bill to the House, the previous question shall be 
considered as ordered on the bill and all amendments thereto 
to final passage, except one motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GAR- 
RETT] asks unanimous consent that the House resolve itself into 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for 
the further consideration of the Porto Rican bill; that the Clerk 
shall read the bill without interruption until the reading has 
been concluded, whereupon any amendments that may be offered 
shall be read in the order in which they are sent to the Clerk's 
desk; thereupon the committee shall rise and report the bill 
to the House, the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered, and without intervening motion except one motion to 
recommit the House shat! vote on the bill. This shall happen 
before 4 o’clock—— 

Mr. GARRETT. Not later than 4 o'clock. 

The SPEAKER. Not later than 4 o'clock. Is there objec- 
tion? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Gannzrri is one of the best legislators in 
this House. If he were not, I would say that that proposition 
was fit to come from a set of lunatics, but not from sane men. 
I do not think that that is a proper way to legislate, and I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois objects. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the Porto Rico bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 9533) to provide a civil govern- 
ment for Porto Rico, and for other purposes, with Mr. Fosrrn in 
the chair. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 5. That aS citizens of Porto Rico, as defined by sectien 7 of the 
act of April 12, “temporarily to provide revenues and a civil gov- 


ernment for Poste 60 Rice and for other purposes,” and all natives of 
Porto Rico whe were temporarily 2 from that island on ri 11, 


1899, and have since and are y residing that 
island, and are not citizens of held to be, citizens of try, are hereb pom — 
and shall be deemed and held s of the wae: jire 

vided, That any hereinbefore d 


person 8 
Below status by making a declaration, under oath. a of his decision to 
o so within six —— of the taking effect of this "act before the dis- 
ct court in the district in which he resides, the declaration to be in 
form as follows: 
TI 8 being duly sworn, hereby declare my intention not 
to become a citizen of the United States as provided in the act of Con- 
gress conferring United States citizenship Lapon citizens of Porto Rico 
and certain natives permanently residing im said island.” 

In the case of any such person who may be absent from the island 
during said six tars Hig the term ot this 3 may be availed of 
transmitting a declaration, under oath, the form herein provid 
within six onthe of the taking effect of this act to the executive secre- 
of Porto Rico: And provided further, That any who is born 
in Porto Rico of an alien parent and is permanently residing in that 
island may, if of fuli age, within six mon of the taking effect of PSone 
act, or if a minor upon reaching his majority or a one 55 
after, make a sworn declaration cf ce to ted States 
before the United States — — Court for Porto ite, yo forth 
therein all the facts connected with his or her birth and residence in 
Porto Rico and acco mpanying due proof thereof, and from and after 
o 3 such d tion shall be considered to be a citizen of the 

ited es. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I think there was some discussion in general debate in 
reference to this section, xs the gentleman will doubtless recall. 


order that certain Porto Ricans who are resident in New York 
and whe were absent from the island at the date mentioned in 
this section might be included in this provision. It was stated 
at the time that there was no provision ef general law upon the 
subject of naturalization. which would permit them to become 
citizens of the United States. Since that time the general laws 
upon the subject have been examined; I have conferred with 
Mr. Benner, and he is perfectly satisfied, not only that they can 
become naturalized under the general law but that a number 
have already been so naturalized, and he therefore does not 
— any amendment, but thinks that the law is sufficiently 
ron 

Mr. MANN. That statement is satisfactory. I remember 
seeing in the newspapers at one time the statement that seme of 
these people were refused naturalization. Whether the state- 
ment was correct or not, I de not know. The gentleman says 
they have been naturalized? 

Mr. JONES. So Iam informed by the Insular Affairs Bureau, 
and the gentleman from New York [Mr. Benner] is satisfied of 
that fact. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 19. That the commissioner of health shall have general charge 
of all matters rela to pubtie health, eee and charities, and 
shall perform such o duties as may be prescribed by law. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amendment. 
On page 16, line 14, after the word “charities,” insert “ except 
such as relate to the conduct of maritime quarantine,” 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman will please send the amend- 
ment to the desk so that the Clerk can get it. The Clerk will 
report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

3230 ͤĩiV—u 8 

e word“ es, ollow. “e 
relate ‘to eee of maritime quarantine.” = 2 

Mr. JONES. I will state, Mr. Chairman, that this amend- 
ment was suggested by the Treasury Department. The Treas- 
ury Department seemed te think that this duty could be better 
perfermed by officials of the United States. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman allow me? 

Mr. JONES. Certainty. 

Mr. CANNON. Is that all the exploiiation? 

Mr. JONES. I will say to the gentleman, if he desires a 
further explanation, that the section as framed placed these 
matters under officials appointed by the Gevernor of Porto Rico.’ 
The Treasury Department, having the machinery to perferm 
these duties, thought there would be some confusion if they were 
turned over to the Porto Rican government and that it would be 
better to have them conducted as they now are, under Federal 
authority. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on fhe amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Joses]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


settle all accounts pertainiag to the revenues and m what- 
ever source, of the government of Porto Rico and tbe municipal 
vernments of — Rico. in ing 8 trust funds and 


ERES regulations, "all rant — of funds or proj per- 


ining: 2o to or held the government of Porte Rico or the 
municipalities er dependencies thereof. He perform a Jike duty 
with respect to Pall government branches. 


He shall keep the oases secre of the government and preserve 
the vouchers pertaining there 

It shall be the deter of the — to bring to the attention of the 

administrative officer expenditures of funds or property which, 


In case or vacancy or of 


ne juried 


ae me Be — ‘ail rs 

exclusive. With tbe approval of the governor. he shali from time to 

time make and prom: Igate genera: or special rules and regulations not 

* with law coronae the eds S 

funds and 2 an in property rns! e gov- 

3 or r of its — 5 That an . 

or public: is or prope may require such a onal reports or 

po from his subordinates or others as he may deem necessary for 

his own information and tion. 

The decisions of the auditor shall be final, except that anges! oes 

from may be taken by the party aggrieved or the head rt- 
ped within one year, in the manner herelnafter bed. 

The auditor shall, except as hereinafter provided, have like e 

as that conferred "by the law u 


the several auditors of the United 
States and the Comptroller of the United States Trensury, and is 
authorized to communicate directly with any person having claims 
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before him for ene, or with any department, officer, or person 
having official relations with his office. 

As soon after the close of each fiscal 
year may be examined and adjusted the auditor shall submit to the 
governor an annual report of the fiscal concerns of the government, 
showing the receipts and disbursements of the various departments 
and bureaus of the government and of the various municipalities, and 
make such other reports as may be required of him by the governor or 
the head of the executive department of the Government of the United 
States, to be designated by the President as herein provided. 

In the execution of his duties the auditor is authorized to summon 
witnesses, administer oaths, and to take evidence, and in the pursuance 
oF these provisions may issue subpenas and enforce the attendance of 
1 ‘The office of the auditor shall be under the general supervision of 
the governor and shall consist of the auditor and deputy auditor and 
such necessary assistants as may be prescribed by law. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word, largely for the purpose of inquiring the viewpoint 
of the committee as to this supervisory control of the auditor 
over the revenues of Porto Rico. I understood from reading 
the report of the chairman of the committee that it was the 
policy of the committee to give complete control to these 
islanders in the management of their internal affairs. Yet we 
have here a provision for the appointment of an auditor by 
the President, who will virtually exercise supervisory authority 
over the control of the revenues. If these Porto Ricans are to 
be vested with full authority in the management of their inter- 
nal affairs, why should you withhold from them this authority 
in the management of their own revenues? 

Mr. JONES, Mr. Chairman, I will say to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin that he is not quite correct in assuming that this bill 
is intended to give the Porto Ricans full and complete authority 
over all of their domestic matters. It is intended, however, to 
give them the fullest measure of self-government that, in the 
opinion of the committee, ought to be bestowed upon them, tak- 
ing into consideration the interests of the United States. For 
instance, the President appoints the attorney general under this 
bill, under a section that has already been read, and the Presi- 
dent appoints the commissioner of education, while the governor 
appoints the other four heads of departments, 

There were various reasons for thinking that would be better. 
Yor instance, as to the department of education, if the Porto 
Rican government had complete control over that subject there 
might be some question as to whether English would be taught 
in the schools or whether Spanish would be substituted there- 
for. The committee thought it would be better to have that 
matter under the control of a commissioner of education ap- 
pointed by the President, so as to insure the continued teaching 
of English in the public schools. I mention that simply as one 
of the exceptions to the rule which the gentleman thinks the 
committee desires to lay down. 

Now, as to this specific question as to the auditor, I will say 
that my recollection is that as the bill was originally drawn 
there was no provision such as this, but some of the members 
of the committee, some of the minority members especially, 
thought there ought to be that provision. I think the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Towner], the ranking minority member of 
the committee, was very earnest in the belief that there should 
be an auditor. I think the gentleman will admit that it is a 
wise provision. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman will allow me, an auditor 
is in the nature of a comptroller, an administrative official 

urely; and in my viewpoint, if we are going to vest these 
slanders with control over the administration of their own 
affairs, certainly the governor should have the right to appoint 
a purely administrative official like the auditor, rather than to 
vest that authority in the President to appoint some person 
who might not be in harmony or personally acquainted with the 
business affairs of the island. 

Mr. JONES. I will be frank enough to say to the gentleman 
that I rather inclined to that view myseif at the time, and when 
the bill was first drawn this provision was not in it, but other 
members of the committee desired this change. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What was the motive that impelled the 
gentleman to withdraw from his logical position of having this 
official appointed by the governor rather than by the President? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that my time be extended five minutes, in order that the gentle- 
man from Virginia may finish his explanation. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONES. In the first place, I will say to the gentleman that 
this bill does not propose to confer full and complete self-govern- 
ment upon the people of Porto Rico. For instance, we retain 
the veto power in the President. The Porto Ricans would con- 


year as the accounts of said 


fer only a qualified veto power on the governor. The committee 
deemed it wise to lodge absolute veto power in the hands of 
the President. It was the opinion of the committee that this 
position of auditor should be created. My friend from Iowa, 
Judge Towner, who took great interest in the framing of this 
bill, was particularly anxious that an auditor should be pro- 
vided for. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, there can be no objection from one 
standpoint that all the officials should be appointed by the 
President, but if we proceed along the line of giving the auditor 
the full authority as consistent with their own government, the 
management of their own affairs, I can see why the auditor 
should be appointed by the governor. As to the commissioner 
of education and the attorney general I can see a potency in 
the reasons advanced by the gentleman from Virginia as to why 
the President should have the authority to appoint them. But 
here is a purely administrative official taken out of the hands 
of the local authorities and placed in the hands of the Presi- 
dent, who knows nothing about the local conditions. 

Mr. JONES. I realize that there is a good deal in what the 
gentleman says, but the committee concluded, after full discus- 
sion, that this position should be created. 

Mr. CANNON, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I wish I had the time to go into this matter as I would 
have under general debate. It seems to me that this and the 
other provisions which propose to make it a half-and-half gov- 
ernment in Porto Rico is a confession that the whole bill should 
fail. If they be ripe for self-government, if they should be 
clothed with citizenship, if there is a public sentiment and man- 
hood there to enable them to elect both branches of their legis- 
lature and to haye citizenship, not thrust upon them by com- 
pulsion, they ought to have it in full measure, but this half-and- 
half plan, to my mind, is a confession that the bill ought to fail. 

Now, I have not anything but the kindliest feelings for the 
Porto Ricans. I haye a kindly feeling toward every human 
being on earth. I am for this provision in the bill if it is to 
pass ; but experience has shown us that in the West Indies under 
the French, the British, the Spanish, or American control, that 
they are not competent for self-government. Oh, there are 
some that are competent, and if you give them enough power 
their competency would make them oppressors perhaps for the 
great benefit or the great harm of the most of the population. 

I want to say here and now that I have been in Porto Rico 
many times. I have been in Cuba many times; I have been in 
Jamaica many times; and, as I said on a former occasion, there 
are 30 per cent pure African and enough to make 75 per cent 
who are not Caucasion or Spanish, but mixed. We are in 
Hayti now, and we are liable to be called to Cuba under a pro- 
vision in their constitution which we made them adopt. We 
are responsible for them. Bless my soul, under 200 or 300 
years of English domination in Jamaica they are not yet ready 
for self-government. 

Now, it is not just to the Porto Ricans; it is not just to us 
that this bill should pass. But, if it must pass, this section and 
other provisions in it should remain, although it gives them 
privileges that Territories do not ordinarily have. That is all 
I want to say. and I say it as a final protest. I shall vote 
against this bill. 

Competent for self-government? I want to say that we have 
10,000,000 people, lately enslaved, who have made very great 
progress, but they are in contact with 90,000,000 of people 
who have proved their competency for self-government of the 
Caucasion race; and with the fullness of time, with this great 
disparity in population, I believe as generations come and go 
we will work out our salvation in this country, but down in 
Porto Rico I am not so optimistic. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The pro forma amendment is withdrawn, 
and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Src. 21. That any person aggrieved by the action or decision of the 
auditor in the settlement of his account or claim may, within one 
year, take an appeal in writing to the governor, which appeal shall 
specifically set forth the 3 action of the auditor to which 
exception is taken, with the reason and authorities relied on for re- 
vers such decision. The decision of the governor in such case shall 
be final and conclusive. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. The office of auditor ought never to be a political office. 
I very much approve of the provision of the preceding section 
for the appointment of an auditor by the President of the 
United States, so that that officer will not be involved in local 
politics. I question somewhat the desirability of this section 
providing for an appeal from the auditor to the governor. You 
might just about as well let the governor appoint the auditor, 
direct him how he shall make his findings, as to let an appeal 
be taken from the auditor to the governor. 


1916. 


I think on the whole we have a. very good system in the 
United States in reference to the auditing of claims or bills 
against the United States. They first go through the depart- 
ments. They go to the auditor for the different departments; 
that official being an official of the Treasury Department. Then 
an appeal can be taken from the auditor to the comptroller. 
It is supposed, and I think correctly, that the Comptroller of 
the Treasury is an official who is not reached by clamor or in- 
fluence. His term of office is not coincident with that of the 
President of the United States. He invariably holds over be- 
yond the term of the President, and while new comptrollers are 
appointed from time to time the decision of the comptroller is 
believed to be absolutely on the square, apart from any political 
influence. . 

Well, the governor will be influenced more or less by popu- 
lar clamor in Porto Rico. If he is a good governor he will try 
to make himself popular, and the auditor, the man who deter- 
mines whether a bill shall be paid, ought to decide in accordance 
with the law and absolutely regardless of public opinion. I do 
not think myself it is good judgment to allow an appeal from 
the auditor to the governor. The auditor, appointed as he is, 
is there merely to construe the law. ‘The governor, appointed 
as he is, both being appointed by the same official, wants not 
only to construe the law but he wants to make himself popu- 
lar with the people of Porto Rico, and it will occasionally arise 
that there will be popularity on the one side in favor of the 
payment of a bill, and the law on the other side. I think we 
always ought to hew to the line of the law in the payment of 
bills against the Government. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me this is a very 
wholesome and salutary provision. I can not quite agree with 
iny friend from Illinois [Mr. Mann] that the governor would be 
any more apt te be influenced by popular clamor than the auditor 
would be. They are both appointed by the President of the 
United States, and the governor holds his office at the pleasure 
of the President. of the United States, and I think there ought 
to be some right of appeal somewhere. If not to the governor, 
it ought to be to the President of the United States. Surely 
you would not wish to burden the President of the United States 
with a matter of detail such as this; and even if you did, the 
President would refer it to the governor and, in all probability, 
would follow the advice of the governor. The auditor should 
not be clothed with autocratic power. He ought not to be 
vested with a power that can not be reviewed by anybody; and 
that being true, I know of no official other than the governor to 
whom the appeal should be taken. The governor, as I have 
said, and as the gentleman knows, as well as the auditor, is 
appointed by the President of the United States and is remoy- 
able at the pleasure of the President. His appointment must 
also be confirmed by the Senate of the United States. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, just a word. Mr. Chairman, I 
think somebody has to be an autocrat about the payment of 
bills. The Comptroller of the Treasury in our country is an 
autocrat. There is no appeal from his decision unless you have 
a legal claim where you can go to the Court of Claims. I do 
not see any great difference between making the governor an 
autocrat and the auditor an autocrat, except that the auditor 
will know a great deal more about the subject than the governor, 
necessarily. That is his business. It is an incident with the 
governor ; it is the business of the auditor. The gentleman says 
the auditor ought not to be an autocrat. Well, it would be well, 
possibly, if we could prevent anybody from being an autocrat, but 
in this case the governor will be an autocrat. He can overrule 
the auditor, and the decision of the governor is final, and very 
likely. if many appeals are taken, the decision of the governor 
will be rendered without the same scrutiny and care which will 
be given to the subject by the auditor. That is the whole busi- 
ness of the auditor; it is the mere incident to the duties of the 
governor. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment is withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec, 25. That all local legislative power in Porto Rico, except as 
herein otherwise provided, shall be vested in a legislature, which shall 
consist of two houses, one the senate and the other the house of rep- 


resentatives, and the two houses shall be designated “the Legislature 
of Porto Rico.” 


Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I propose to offer an amendment to section 
37, which defines the local legislative power that is granted 
by this section; but, lest I should be held to waive my right 
and my amendment should be held to involve something of a 
general legislative effect, I say a few words just now. When 
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we are dealing with an island like this we must reverse the 
old motto “Be good, and you will be happy.” If we make 
them happy they will be good. If the United States will give 
prosperity to an island of this sort, they will be bound by ties 
of affection to the United States, and if they do not have pros- 
perity there is certain to be a revolution some day. Now, there 
is no doubt that the exports from Porto Rico to the United 
States of sugar, coffee, and so forth, have grown wonderfully; 
but I want to point out to the committee that the growth of ex- 
ports and imports does not always indicate real prosperity. 
Jamaica in ancient days made enormous exports of sugar, but it 
was grown by slave labor. They have Jess imports and exports 
now, but, on the whole, the people are happier than they were 
then, though they might have more employment and be more 
prosperous. It just happens. During many years I have studied 
from time to time the affairs of Porto Rico; I have had some 
rather recent information from pecple who have been there. A 
young naval officer lately wrote me that sugar plantations were 
very prosperous in Porto Rico, but that the plain people were 
not doing well. The population has increased greatly because 
of the abolition of disease. The United States have not given 
them profitable employment. Another gentleman whom I know 
well—I do not mention names—told me that he was down on a 
plantation in Porto Rico quite recently; that the head of that 
big sugar company told him that he had made 60 per cent profit 
during last year, and at the same time he learned that the 
men who were loading at the wharves at the shipping towns in 
Porto Rico were getting 5 cents, and sometimes a little more, per 
hour for loading. My friend told me that this sugar plantation 
had 10 or 15 square miles of territory, and that he had heard that 
they had gotten rid of small farms that used to be on that area 
by rather arbitrary methods. 

On my suggestion that he did not get that from the headman 
he said, “ No; but his foreman suggested it to me.” To the in- 
quiry, “ Was it by tax sale?” he said he did not know. I 
remember that my friend Larrinaga, the former Commissioner, 
told me that the poorer people of Porto Rico did not understand 
how to deal with taxes on land and were sold out. I under- 
stand my friend the present Commissioner to say that they are 
not sold out now, I remember that there were many tax sales, 
and I regretted them. The people of Porto Rico should know 
how to settle their own form of taxation. They will be ready 
to submit, as they did in olden times, to the old provision that put 
into the Porto Rican treasury a duty on goods coming to and 
fro from the United States which amounted to one-fourth of 
the duty charged on goods from outside. ‘That gave the govern- 
ment something to live on. 

Unfortunately in the year 1900 we passed an act, on April 12, 
chapter 191, page 77, which has reduced those duties from 25 
to 15 per cent, which was to go into the Porto Rican treasury, 
and then provided that as soon as the United States was con- 
vinced that they had a system of local taxation which made 
them independent of those duties the duty should be abolished, 
and that, at any rate, all duties should be abolished in 1902. 
They are gone. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey has expired. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Jersey asks 
unanimous consent for five minutes more. Is there objection? 
{After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. They are gone, By this act 
we establish a great many officers. I notice one is to be paid 
$4,000. That does not mean pesos, but dollars, each of which is 
$2 and more than that to them. We have given them a central 
government that costs money. It is imposing license taxes, and 
every municipality does the same. Those people do not usually 
speak English. They can not get into the labor market in this 
country and get something to do, as our people can. They ought 
to have an opportunity to build up their own industries. And 
as a believer in the prosperity of every bit of the land that be- 
longs to the United States, I urge, and shall urge when we get 
to section 37, that there should be given to their legislature such 
powers as Canada has against England, and as Australia has, and 
as New Zealand has,and as every happy and loyal colony of Great 
Britain has—the power to lay a tariff against their home coun- 
try, the United States—which tariff, however, should be prefer- 
ential and should not exceed a certain proportion of the United 
States tariff on goods that come from elsewhere. Unless you 
give to this legislature, to a certain extent—not altogether, but 
within reasonable bounds—the power of the purse and the power 
of regulating their commerce within reasonable limits, they are 
not free; they will not be prosperous; they will not be happy, 
and if they are not happy they will not be loyal, [Applause.] 
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The CHAIRMAN. 
ment will be withdrawn, and the Olerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Without objection, the pro forma amend- 


Suc. 26. That the senate of Porto Rico shall consist of 19 members 
elected for terms of four by the- fied electors of Porto Rico. 


8 
who has not been à resident of Porto 
years, and, except in the case of senators at large, an actual resident of 
the senat strict from which chosen for a od of at least one 
rior to his election, and who does not own his individual ‘ht 
in Porto Rico to the value of not less than $1 


„ 2 


exercised b; e executive cow confirmation of appoint- 
meuts; but a ntments made while the senate is not in session shall 
be effective e until disapproved or until the next adjournment of 
the senate. In e ‘the five senators at large each elector shall be 


r to vote for but one candidate, and the five candidates receiv- 
g the largest number of votes shall be elected. 

Mr. LONDON and Mr. MANN rose. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from New York [Mr. Lon- 
pon] is recognized. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Tork offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 21, line 13, after the word election,“ in line 13, strike out all 
that follows in line 18, and all in line 14, and the words less than 


$1,000,” in line 15. 

Mr. LONDON, Mr. Chairman, the amendment is very sim- 
ple. If the people of Porte Rico are qualified to take care of 
their own affairs, why should we impose a property qualification 
on members of the senate. It is a dangerous thing to do. You 
are giving to the propertied class the right to rule the country. 
You are drawing distinctions which should not exist. You are 
separating the people. You authorize one portion of the com- 
munity to rule over the ether portion of Porto Rice. It is a 
dangerous thing, and I do not believe that you should embody 
it in the law of Porto Rico as reflecting the best judgment of 
Congress in the year 1916. We can not go back to the theories 
of those legislators of 100 years ago who did try to create special 
distinctions for the propertied class. You know that the Senate 
of the United States was only a short time ago called “the 
Millienaires’ Club.” When you study the minutes of the Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1787, you will find that the authors 
of the Constitution feared the masses; they feared the crowd. 
I do not recall who it was who said it, but I believe it was 
Morris, that it was “necessary to create a legislature which 
should be independent of the whims and caprices of the people.” 
Now, there is no reason in the world why we should now in 
drafting a law for Porto Rico embody every reactionary princi- 
ple, every conservative principle in the old constitutions, prin- 
ciples that have been repudiated by the progressive part of 
America. Why should you now in the year 1916 go back to 
reactionary principles, to reactionary theories, to theories that 
have been exploded, to theories which will place property above 
men? That is where the vice of this thing lies. ; 

In this section you have another obnoxious provision to which 
I want to call your attention: 

No person shall be a member of the senate * * * who has not 
heen a resident of Porto Rico for at least two consecutive years. 

Mind you, when it comes to residence you permit a man to 
become a member of the Senate who has been a resident of Porto 
Rico for two years, but when it comes to property, then the 
native must own at least a thousand dollars worth of property. 
In other words, a rich man, a well-to-do man, who will come to 
Porto Rico and will have been a resident for two years only 
will have a right to sit in the upper house of Porto Rico and 
to govern Forto Rico. But a man who has been a resident of 
Porto Rico for 20 years, or who is a native of Porto Rico, a man 
of education, a man of intelligence, who does not possess a 
thousand dollars’ worth of property, will be disqualified from 
contributing his judgment and his voice to the shaping of the 
laws for his own peopie. 

I do not understand the operations of the minds of the mem- 
bers of the committee. I do not understand what they are after, 
unless it is thelr object to give to property the right to rule 
over the people of Porto Rico. A government of the people of 
Porto Rico by the Porto Ricans is inconceivable under the 
proposed bill. i 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Loxnox]. 

The qnesfion was taken, and the Chairman announced that the 
roes seemed to have it. 

Mr. LONDON. I ask for a division, Mr. Chairman. 


The committee divided; and there were—ayes 4, noes 42. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Seer He Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
W. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. MANN. This section provides that the senators shall be 
elected by the qualified electors of Porto Rico. Section 35 pro- 
vides that the qualified electors of Porto Rico “ shall consist of 
those citizens that will be hereafter registered in accordance 
with the terms of this act and of the laws of Porto Rico here- 
after enacted.” Is there any provision in this bill in reference 
to the registration of the electors of Porto Rico? 

Mr, JONES. There is not, I will say to the gentleman; but 
I desire also to say to him in this connection that that section 
has been redrafted—the thirty-fifth section. The gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Towner] and myself, it was understood, were 
to redraft it, and I shall present a new section for this thirty- 
fifth section when we reach it. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Crosser). Without objection, the pro 
forma amendment will be withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Suc. 30. That the terms of office of senators and representatives shall 
be four years from the ist of Jan following their election. In case 
of vacancy carn | the members of the senate or in the house of repre- 
sentatives, special elections may be held in the districts wherein such 
vacancy occurred, under such regulations as may be prescribed by law, 
but senators or representatives elected in such cases shall hold office 
only for the unexpired portion of the term wherein the vacancy occurred. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I notice that the senators and 
representatives are to be elected at the same time, and that 
rede mie of office is four years in each case. Am I correct in 

Mr. RIVERA. Yes; you are correct. 

Mr. CANNON. Why should not the senators serve a longer 
term than the representatives, or why should not the repre- 
sentatives serve a longer term than the senators? 

They are elected at the same time. If you were to have 
hysteria in the island, you would have a complete absence of 
check by this arrangement. We get hysteria in the United 
States sometimes. The Senate is elected with a tenure of six 
years, one-third going out every two years. In theory, and I 
must confess in practice, according to my observation for a 
considerable number of years, the Senate does not as promptly 
reflect the popular judgment, or hysteria, as the case might be, 
as the House does. Many a time I have thought that the Senate 
did not perhaps perform its function. At times it has been un- 
comfortable. But after all, a majority of that Senate, two- 
thirds of it, lasts for four years, one-third of it for six years, 
and one-third of it for two years, and it gives an opportunity 
for a sober second thought, Inasmuch as both Houses must 
concur in legislation. That has been exceedingly useful. 

Now, they might have a storm, or a “brain storm,” in Porto 
Rico; and with an election once in four years, the only check 
would be the veto of the governor. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

Mr. CANNON. I would be glad to know the views of the 
Committee on Insular Affairs. Of course, the gentleman in 
charge of the bill may have the power to proceed. I did not 
quite consume my five minutes. He will have the power to 
read along, and everything will go; but if there is some reason 
why both these houses should be elected at the same time and 
have the same tenure I think it would be well to give the 
House information, if there is any. 

Mr. JONES. I shall be glad to give the best reason I can. 
I certainly did not intend to be discourteous to the gentleman. 
I did not understand that he had offered any amendment. He 
asked whether or not the two houses were to be elected at the 
same time and whether they were to have the same terms, and 
I indicated that that was the case. I did not know that the 
gentleman desired any further explanation, 

In the first place I want to say that the reason of economy— 
the frequency of elections—had more or less to do with this 
provision than any other consideration. ‘The only practical 
solution of the question other than that which we adopted 
would have been to have elected senators for four years and 
representatives for two years, or representatives for three 
years and senators for six years. That idea was suggested 
some two years ago during the consideration of the Philippine 
bill, and objection was made to it on ‘the floor, and the bill was 
amended. The iden is to reduce the number of elections as 
much as possilile. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 


any legislation. 
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Mr. TOWNER. That last remark that the gentleman made 
was what I was going to call attention to. I think we all under- 
stand the common ground upon which the objection of the gen- 
tlemun from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] was based. However, on 
consultation with the Insular Department, that has had charge 
of these matters for a good many years, and with the people of 
Porto Rico, through their Representative, Mr. Rrvera—— 

Mr. JONES. And I would add the Governor of Porto Rico, 
who came here—— 

Mr. TOWNER. Yes; and considering the present condition of 
the finances, taking into consideration all those things, it was 
thought best to place these terms as they are in the bill. 

Mr. CANNON. In other words, it is popular government; they 
nare to govern themselves. But this is another argument against 


Mr. TOWNER. I do not altogether agree with the gentleman 
from Illinois, I will say. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Iowa a question. 

Mr. TOWNER. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Jones] 
has the floor. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Do I understand from the gentleman from 
Virginia and the gentleman from Iowa that the only argument 
for this uniformity of term of the House and Senate is the one 
of economy ? 

Mr. TOWNER. It is not the only argument. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. That is the only one that has been given. 

Mr. TOWNER, That is the principal argument. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. If that is the principal argument, would 
you not accomplish the object aimed at by abolishing one or 
the other branch of the Congress? 

Mr. JONES. I do not think that that is a fair deduction at all. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I deduce that from the principle pre- 
sented. If you are going to have a bicameral body, you ought 
to have a varying term, according to the development and usages 
of our legislative institutions. 

Mr. JONES. And you ought to have some regard for the 
people as to the cost of elections and the frequency of elections, 

Mr. MONTAGUE, I think that is right. 

Mr. JONES. This recommendation was made by gentlemen 
who are more familiar with local conditions than members of 
the committee. It was made by the Chief of the Bureau of 
Insular Affairs and by Gov. Yager, who came on here, and the 
committee, considering all things—the matter of expense and the 
matter of the frequency of elections—concluded that this was the 
better proposition. 

Mr. RIVERA. Mr. Chairman, there are other reasons aside 
from that of economy in favor of this provision of the bill. In 
my judgment, the principal and paramount reason is not only 
economy, but it is a social and political reason. The people of 
Porto Rico are easily excited by an electoral contest, and it is 
better for them to have elections once in four years rather than 
once in two years, because if elections are to be held every two 
years there will be an enormous loss of time. 

Mr. KEATING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERA. Certainly. 

Mr. KEATING. How do your citizens manifest this excite- 
ment? 

Mr. RIVERA. In different ways. 

Mr. KEATING, Do they commit acts of violence? 

Mr. RIVERA. Oh, no; they never manifest their excitement 
by unlawful means. 

Mr. KEATING. You mean that they take an interest in the 
elections. Is that the idea? 

Mr. RIVERA. They take a great interest; yes. 

Mr. KEATING. Is it not true that in this country prior to 
an election the citizens take a great deal of interest in the 
election? 

Mr. RIVERA. The people of the United States have different 
characteristics than the people of the Latin countries. In the 
Latin countries eight months before the election the people are 
very much occupied in election matters, 

Mr. KEATING. The gentleman does not mean to convey the 
impression to this House that elections in Porto Rico are 
marked by acts of violence, does he? 

Mr. RIVERA. No; not at all. There is no violence. 

Mr. KEATING. By “ excitement” the gentleman means that 
the people of Porto Rico are interested in their elections? 

Mr. RIVERA. Yes; they are warmly interested in the elec- 
tions. 

Mr. KEATING. That they discuss the questions at issue? 

Mr. RIVERA, Yes. 

Mr. KEATING. And discuss the candidates? 

Mr. RIVERA. Yes. 

Mr. KEATING, But no violence is committed? 
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Mr. RIVERA. We think it is better that the elections in 
Porto Rico should be held once in four years, because of the 
saving in the people’s time, and also for the reason of economy. 
The distinguished gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Towner] has ex- 
plained this point clearly. 

Mr. KINKAID. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. RIVERA. Yes. 

Mr. KINKAID. How many months before the election are 
the candidates brought out? 

Mr. RIVERA, Eight months. 

Mr. KINKAID. Do the voters become so much interested in 
the campaign that they devote most of that eight months to 
having public meetings and electioneering for their candidates 
and working against those whom they oppose? 

Mr. RIVERA. Yes. 

Mr. KINKAID. And during that time do they neglect their 
work? 

Mr. RIVERA. To some extent, 

Mr. KEATING. I do not want to assume the responsibility 
for defending the gentleman’s constituents, but I would suggest 
to him that he should not permit the impression to be given to 
this House that the people of his country are so utterly lacking 
in qualifications for self-government that for eight months prior 
to an election they neglect their business and devote all their 
attention to politics. 

Mr. RIVERA. That is not exactly my affirmation. I have 
not stated that. The people of my country, enthusiastic as are all 
the peoples of the Latin race, do not limit their activity to cast- 
ing their votes, but they frequent clubs, attend political mectings, 
discuss political issues, and sometimes carry their generosity to 
the point of neglecting their profitable business for the sake of 
their principles and ideals. This is the only meaning of my 
remarks, which the gentleman from Colorado has attempted to 
criticize. 

Mr. KINKAID. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. RIVERA. With pleasure. 

Mr. KINKAID. Does the gentleman mean that the people of 
Porto Rico can not afford to devote eight months to a campaign 
every two years? 

Mr. RIVERA. That is what I mean. 

Mr. KINKAID, And it would be more economical to have an 
eight months’ campaign only once in four years, which would 
amount to two months for each year? 

Mr. RIVERA. Certainly. 

Mr. KINKAID. I think that that is a sensible proposition. 

Mr. KEATING, If the gentleman will yield, I want to clear 
up this point. It is a serious matter. There are a million 
people in Porto Rico who are seeking self-government. Their 
Representative is here. He has not, as I understand it, stated 
that his people neglect their work? I am sure he does not de- 
sire to convey that impression to the House. 

Mr. RIVERA. They do not completely neglect their other 
occupations, but they do so in part. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the gentleman from Porto Rico de- 
sire more time? 

Mr. RIVERA. Yes; I do, 

Mr. STAFFORD. I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man may have five minutes more. 

Mr. JONES. I ask unanimous consent that the debate on 
this amendment conclude in five minutes. 

Mr, CANNON. Oh, I think we ought not to do that. I take 
it there will not be a protracted debate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois objects. 

Mr. CANNON. A little later the gentleman may present his 
proposition and I shall not object. I have no desire for a long 
debate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
STAFFORD] asks unanimous consent that the time of the gentle- 
man from Porto Rico be extended five minutes. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RIVERA. I think it is a matter of economy, not only for 
the government of Porto Rico but also for the private citizens 
of Porto Rico, to have the elections every four years and not 
every two years, because at election time the enthusiasm there 
is very ardent, and frequently produces n great deal of public 
effervescence. 

In elections for officials of the municipality the people are used 
to spending very much money. Sometimes in a little town of 
10,000 inhabitants they spend more than $10,000 in one election. 
That is too expensive. According to the report the expenses of 
an election, referring to private expenses and not public ex- 
penses of the Government, are about $200,000 for each election, 
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and it seems to me that it would be a very good thing to save 
this large amount of money. 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERA. I will 

Mr. TILSON. Does not the gentleman take into considera- 
tion the matter of ience—that if the official will receive 
four years service it will be of much benefit to him as compared 
to two years or a shorter service? 

Mr. RIVERA. Yes; that is another powerful reason. The 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] said that it was difficult 
for him to understand the different conditions between members 
of the house and members of the senate in Porto Rico, because 
the members of both houses are elected for four years; but the 
difference is that the members of the house will be elected by 
a single legislative district and the members of the senate will 
be elected by five districts. In this manner if a member of the 
house is given 20,000 votes, the member of the senate will receive 
100,000 votes. That is the distinction between the members of 
the two bodies. Senators will have more representation and re- 
sponsibility. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield. 

Mr. RIVERA. I will. 

Mr. CANNON. In the whole island you elect 20? 

Mr. RIVERA. members of the house and 19 senators. 

Mr. CANNON. A portion of them from the island at large 
that everybody votes for. 

Mr. RIVERA. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CANNON. The others are elected by districts. 

Mr. RIVERA. Exactly. Fourteen senators are elected by 
seven districts, 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman answer a further ques- 
tion? In the United States, here and there, we have bribery at 
elections. Fortunately, so far, taking the whole electorate, the 
rule is not bribery but honest voting upon the judgment of the 
electors. How is it in Porto Rico? The gentleman spoke of 
large expenditures; is there any bribery there? 

Mr. RIVERA. Nothing of the kind. The elections are com- 
pletely honest. The large expense that I spoke of is on account 
of the propaganda. 

Mr. CANNON. There is no bribery, the gentleman says, direct 
or indirect, of the Individual voter? 

Mr. RIVERA. No bribery at all. Or, perhaps, in a very small 
number of cases; but not to any dangerous extent. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERA. I will. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. How does it take so much money, 
then, to elect a senator or representative? 

Mr. RIVERA. It takes no money at all. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan, He does not pay anything? 

Mr. RIVERA. Nothing. I have been elected to represent the 
people of Porto Rico in this House for three terms, and I did not 
spend one cent in my elections. [Applause.] 

Mr. KINKAID. Did any person run against the gentleman 
for the office; was there any opposition? 

Mr. RIVERA. Oh, yes. 

Mr. KINKAID. Every time? 

Mr. RIVERA. Yes. I belong to the Union Party in Porto 
Rico, and there is another party, called the Republican Party, 
which has no connection with the Republican Party in the United 
States; it is n local party. But every time that I was a candi- 
date the Republican Party has also presented its candidate, and 
I have had a great opposition. 

Mr. KINKAID. Mr. Chairman, I am heartily in favor of the 
provision of the bill under consideration; that is, I think few 
elections are preferable to frequent elections in Porto Rico. I 
favor fewer elections rather than frequent elections in the 
United States. I think in several of the States of the Union 
general elections come too often. Several of the old States, in- 
cluding Massachusetts and Rhode Island, elect a governor every 
year. That seems to me to be useless and very uneconomical. 
As I view it, too much time and too much money, honestly ex- 
pended, is lost in holding general State elections annually. 
Neither can a fair trial be given an administration in one year. 

The State of Nebraska has recently changed its constitution 
so that it does net require a general State election every year. 
A gencral election is now required but once in two years. This 
year will be the first year to vote under the new system and 
elect all of the officers that heretofore have been elected by two 
elections, held a year apart. I think we ought to go still further 
and elect both State and county officials for four instead of two 
years. Mr. Chairman, it is significant that while old constitu- 
tions are being amended to make official terms longer no changes 
are being made to shorten terms, hence progress is in the direc- 
tion of longer terms in office, I think the general trend is for 
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fewer elections, with correspondingly longer terms in office, 
At any rate, I have stood consistently for such change for years, 

Mr. Chairman, I am indeed very much pleased to know that 
the able gentleman from Porto Rico gives his unqualified ap- 
proval of the provisions contained in the bill for the election 


of the members of the house as well as the members of the sen- 


ate for a term of four years. I can readily understand why 
this may be appropriate for Porto Rico, but not desirable for the 
States of the Union. The stand taken by the gentleman from 
Porto Rico, in my estimation, reflects very favorably upon him- 
self and his constituents. The reasons, in substance, given by 
the able gentleman from Porto Rico in favor of infrequent 
rather than frequent elections for his people, as I understand 
him, though he has not expressly so stated himself, is that their 
enthusiasm, stimulated and awakened by the exercise of the 
right of suffrage, comparatively new to them, leads them to de- 
vote too much time to political campaigns to the neglect of their 
usual vocations, thus tending to impoverish individuals and 
cause loss to the local public generally. The reason, therefore, 
is an economie and laudable one. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Nebraska 
has expired. 

Mr. HELM. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last two 
words. Ever since I have been a member of the Insular Affairs 
Committee I have felt a very keen and lively interest in the 
people of Porto Rico. They are indeed the wards of this Gov- 
ernment. One of the features of this situation to which I have 
alluded on every occasion similar to this is the possibility of 
the enormous trade looming up, the commerce of South America 
looming up as a possibility for this country, and inasmuch as 
this bill now makes the Porto Ricans citizens of the United 
States, we ought to take advantage of every possibility to select 
from the Porto Ricans the representatives for the Consular 
Service especially, and send as many of them as possible into 
the countries of South America as representatives of this Gov- 
ernment. They have a kindred language, they are a kindred 
race, and they know the manners and customs of the people of 
South America. They would make the most serviceable repre- 
sentatives in a business way that this Government could have. 

I hope that the department will, as far as it can, take notice 
of this situation and carry it into execution as far as it is pos- 
sible to do so. 

Another thing I could never understand and that is why, 
since the construction of the Panama Canal, we have not em- 
ployed Porto Ricans when we have been going through the 
8 islands to secure labor of all kinds in the construction of 

canal 


I am informed that labor there is at a discount, that there 
is not enough employment in the island of Porto Rico for the 
Porto Ricans. Why our Government from the start has not 
been going to the island of Porto Rico to get labor to take down 
to the canal to help construct it I do not know. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HELM. Iwill 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman know that the Canal 
Commission organized a board of civilians to go all over the 
world to find men to go and dig the canal, and they had to take 
them where they could get them? 

Mr. HELM. I think if we could get laborers on the islands 
of the South Seas in the same latitude as Porto Rico it could 
have been possible to have obtained them in Porto Rico. On 
my trip to the Canal Zone I saw Jamaicans and laborers from 
several of the islands in the South Sea who were doing the 
manual labor in the Canal Zone, and why we have not had our 
people—citizens of our colonial possessions, if you may so term 
them—at work there instead of these English citizens is some- 
thing I can not understand. I can not yield further. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HELM. I only have five minutes. Now, this situation 
has arisen: There is a great scarcity of labor in this country 
now. Labor is at an enormous premium in the United States; 
there is a good paying job for every person willing tò work. 
People are offering $3 a day for the commonest kind of work, 
and this bill makes the Porto Ricans citizens of the United 
States, and why we could not, why we should not, undertake 
in every possible way to get labor from Porto Rican Islands into 
the United States to take the place of this labor that has gone 
back to Europe—— 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Chairman, I see no objection to the text of 
the bill providing that the senators and representatives in the 
Porto Rican Legislature shall both be elected for a term of four 
years. It is true, as has been stated by some, that it has been the 
practice in many of the States of the Union to elect the members 
of the State senate for a term of four years and the members 
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of the house for two years. Such was the case in Alabama until 
1901. Since then, in accordance with the provisions of the con- 
stitution of 1901, we have elected our State officers and the 
members in both branches of the legislature at the same time 
for a term of four years. This new plan has given satisfaction 
and, we believe, is in the interest of good government. If this 
be true as to one State it would no doubt be true as to others. 
If it works well in the States it would, no doubt, in Porto Rico. 

When the question of terms of the President of the United 
States, Senators, and Members of the House was under con- 
sideration in the convention which prepared the Constitution of 
the United States there was wide difference of opinion as to 
what should be the length of the term of these various 
and it is said that giving the United States Senators six years, 
the President four years, and the Members of the House two 
years was the result of compromise. It was then provided that 
the Senators should be elected by the legislatures of the various 
States. That has been changed so that they are now elected 
directly by the people. 

There is a strong sentiment in this country to-day for the 
election of the Members of this House for four years, and if it 
could be left to a vote of the people of the Nation I believe it 
would carry by an overwhelming majority. I hope the com- 
mittee to which the resolution providing for an amendment to 
the Constitution providing for the election of the Members of 
Congress for four years was referred will grant hearings and 
report the resolution, in order that it may come before Congress 
and that we may have an expression on the subject. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I simply want to remind the com- 
mittee that there was no controversy as to whether this should 
be a bicameral system of the two houses, but there was a ques- 
tion as to whether the tenure should be the same in both 
houses. However, the committee came to the conclusion, and 
it was a unanimous vote, ultimately, that instead of lessening 
the time of members of the house from four to two years, or 
extending the time of the members of the senate from four to 
eight years, it was better to make the tenure of the members of 
the two houses the same, four years. That similarity of tenure 
does not destroy the bicameral system at all. The facts are, 
we provide for 35 districts and four members at large for the 
house, and we have 7 districts with two members from each 
and five members at large in the senate, their duties and 
powers while legislative are not entirely similar, and there- 
fore there is a difference in the two houses which makes it a 
bicameral system instead of a unicameral system, but the 
only similarity is in the tenure. We agreed that two years in 
the house is too short and eight years in the senate is too 
long, and a compromise is reached to make them both four 
years. It does not destroy the bicameral system at all. The 
functions of the two houses are preserved, as they are recog- 
nized in the States. The only bit of difference from what 
we have in the several States and in the Federal Government 
is the similarity of tenure, and that is why the committee came 
to that conclusion. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Cha there is no amendment offered. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 32. That the senate and house of . vey pg blag | 
shall be the sole Judges of the elections, returns, an the po cations of 
hain members, and they shall have an exercise eg PB e powers with 

t to the conduct of their proceedings t y pertain to 
par lamentary legislative bodies. Both houses 2 eon — — at the 
capital on the second Monday in mii following the next election, 
and organize by the election of a er or a presi officer, a 
clerk, and a sergeant at arms for each house, and oo er officers 
and assistants as may be required. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I would like to ask the gentleman in charge of the bill, 
does this provide for the length of sessions for the senate and 
house? 

Mr. JONES. 1 think it does in the subsequent section: 

But no regular session shall continue longer than 90 days, not in- 
cluding Sundays, holidays, or days during which both houses may by 
concurrent resolution and with the approval of the governor vo 
agreed to a recess. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Src. 34. That the enacting clause of the laws shall be as to acts, 
“ Be it enacted by the Legislature of Porto Rico,” and as to joint reso- 
lutions, “ Be it resolved by the Legislature of Porto Rico.“ Bills and 
joint resolutions may 2 te in either house. The 9 shall 
submit at the openin each regular session of the legislature a 
budget of receipts and expenditures, . shall be the basis of the 
ensuing biennia appropriation bill. No bill shall become a law until 
it be ssed in each house by a majority vote of all of the members 
belo! to such house and be approved by the 
days thereafter. If, when a bill t has bees passed is presented to 


— — of the governor, make the payments 


the or for his signature he approves the same, he shall sign it; 
or if not, he shall retarn it, with his objections, to that house in which 
it o ed, which house shall enter his objections at large on its 
and 1 “proceed to to reconsider it. If, after such recons jeter 
two-thirds all the members of that house shall agree to pass the 
same, it shall be sent, together with the objections, to the other house, 
by which it shall likewise be reconsid and if approved by two- 
irds of all the members of that house it shall be sent to the governor, 
who, in cas he shall then — 222 shall transmit the samt to 
the President of the United 8 The vote of each house shall be 
1 eas and nays, and the names of the members voting for and a st 
be entered on the If the President of United States 
sign it and it shall become a law. If he 
si ai ew fig yes same, he shall return it to the governor, so misting, 
to the 


become presen 
contains several items of Bee mianta nena of money, he may object 5 
one or more of such items ato the bit, or the other portion of the 
bill. In such case he shall a; th it, 
a statement of the items to which he 


governor within 10 days (Su oan excepted) after it shall have been 


resented to him, it shall law in Hke manner as if he had signed 
nag rage as legislature, by t vents its return, in which 
5 law if si by the governor within 10 days after 
—2 isature him; 1 it shall . — be a law. All laws enacted by 
ited 8 n pon 28 of ä hich 5 
n 0 whic re- 
SSC If at the — 
tion of any fiscal year the ons for support of 
the government for the ear shall not haye been made, 
e meman appropriated in the pea me E the 
ob, urposes therein specified, be a 
5 sni be S Aaa to 8 rea wanna —— dy iten pree zya un 
ture shali act in such ch behalf th the treasurer may, with the 
necessary for the purposes 


Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the committee return to page 25, section 33. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent to return to page 25, section 83. Is there objection? 
{After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


observe that the governor may call “ special sessions of the legis- 

lature or of the senate”; that is, he may call a special session 

of either the legislature or of the senate alone at any time. Then, 

in lines 20, 21, and 22, is a provision that the governor— 

Monday te Wéaronts of thom gusts DE AEEA or mani 
Ww. 

legislature is not provided for. 

That amounts to a regular session of the senate. The bill is 
mandatory that the senate shall convene on that day—the second 
Monday of February—in certain designated years. These would 
not be special sessions of the senate. They are to be fixed by law. 
Then follows the language in line 23: 

But no special session shall continue longer than 10 days. 

Now, that applies only to any special session of either the 
legislature or of the senate. But how about the sessions of the 
senate which the law in mandatory fashion requires shall con- 
vehe regularly on the second Monday in certain Februarys? 
How long are these to continue? 

Mr. FESS. There is no limit. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. If they are to draw $7 per day, 
ought there not to be some limitation upon the length of time 
in which the senate shall remain in session in these particular 
February sessions? 

Mr. GARRETT. Will the gentleman permit? The criticism 
of the gentleman from Wisconsin may possibly be well taken, 
but, in the contemplation of the committee, this session of the 
senate was regarded as a special session, because it was provided 
that the governor should call it. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. But strictly speaking, taking 
these two provisions of the paragraph together, it is not, be- 
cause there is in the same clause a provision for the calling 
of special sessions of the senate. These are specifically called 
special sessions. But the other provision is mandatory that the 
senate shall convene on the second day of February in certain 
years. That is, convene regularly in these years. 

Mr. MANN. It is on the call of the governor. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. It is not a special session, because 
just before that there is a provision for special sessions of the 
senate to be called by the Governor to convene at any time. 

Mr. GARRETT. I see the point the gentleman makes. But 
still it does not mean by direction of the law. It means by the 
call of the governor. That, I think, makes it a special session. 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will permit 
a minute, in order to clear up any doubt that may be in the 
mind of anyone concerning this, I think I could suggest an 
amendment, after the word “in,” in line 21, by inserting the 
word “ special.” 

Mr. TILSON. I was just going to suggest that to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin. 


on the second 
session of the 
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Mr. GARRETT. I think that would bring it within the terms 
of the bill. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. It ought to be there if that is 
the meaning, and then these February sessions can not last 
longer than 10 days. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 25, line 21, after the word “in,” insert the word “ special.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. SAUNDERS having 
taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message in writing 
from the President of the United States was communicated to 
the House of Representatives, by Mr. Sharkey, one of his 
secretaries. 

PORTO RICO. 


The committee resumed its session, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 35. That the qualified electors of Porto Rico, for any election 
whatsoever, shall consist of those eit that will be hereafter regis- 
tered in accordance with the terms of this act and of the laws of Porto 
Rico hereafter enacted. That no person shall be allowed to register as 
a voter or to vote in Porto Rico who is not a citizen of the United 
States, over 21 years of and who is not able to read and Write, 
or who is not a bona fide taxpayer in his own name in an amount o 
not less than $3 per annum, 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out all of sec- 
tion 35 and insert in lieu thereof the following, which I send to 
the Clerk's desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman sends the following amend- 
ment to the Clerk's desk, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Joxxs for the committee: Strike out all of sec- 
tion 35 and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 35, That the qualified electors of Porto Rico shall consist of 
all male citizens of the United States 21 years of age or over (except 
insane or feeble-minded persons and those convicted in a court of com- 
paar jurisdiction of an infamous offense since the 13th of August, 

898) who are able to read or write either the nage or English lan- 
guage, and who shall be bona fide taxpayers in their own name and in 
an amount not less than $3 per annum. No person shall be allowed to 
vote at any election whatsoever who shall not be registered as a quali- 
fied elector, and no person shall be registered as a qualified elector 
unless he shall have the qualifications herein citied and shall further 
comply with such regulations as may be hereafter enacted by the Legis- 
lature of Porto Rico.” 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I merely wish to state that dur- 
ing the general debate upon this bill it was developed that this 
section was defective in some respects, and the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Towner], the ranking member of the minority of 
the committee, and I undertook to redraft it. The amendment 
which I send to the desk is intended to cure the defects that 
we then discovered in the section. For instance, the section as 
it appears in the bill would require that the voter must be able 
to read and write and also must be a taxpayer to an amount 
not less than $3 per annum. That was not the intention of the 
committee in drafting the bill. The intention was to make the 
provision in the disjunctive and not in the conjunctive. It was 
not the purpose of the committee to add a property qualification 
to an educational one. A voter possessing either qualification 
should be permitted to vote. As the language is written in the 
bill, he would have to possess both the property -and the educa- 
tional qualifications. 

Mr. TILSON. As I heard the gentleman’s amendment, it did 
not seem to me it provided for any residence in Porto Rico at 
all. Did it not simply say that any citizen of the United States 
should be an elector? Should it not provide that he should re- 
side in Porto Rico? 

Mr. JONES. It provides that the qualified electors of Porto 
Rico shall consist of those citizens that will be hereafter regis- 
tered in accordance with the terms of this act and of the laws 
to be hereafter enacted. 

Mr, TILSON. Should it not say something about residence 
in Porto Rico? 

Mr. JONES. There is nothing said as to residence in this bill. 

Mr. TILSON. Was it not the intention to make it so? 

Mr. JONES. I will say to the gentleman that all voters haye 
to be registered, and the power and authority is conferred upon 
the legislature to provide for their registration. This bill sim- 
ply undertakes to provide for the qualifications of voters, and 
the legislature has conferred upon it the authority to provide for 
registration, and so forth. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment to the amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment to the amendment offered by Mr. MANN: After the 
word “citizens,” insert the words without regard to sex”; and before 
the word “ citizens" strike out the word “ male.” 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to perfect 
the text of the bill. - 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Foster). The gentleman from Ili- 
nois offers an amendment to perfect the text, The Clerk will 
report it. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, does the gentleman offer two 
amendments? 

Mr. MANN. One is an amendment to the amendment and 
one is to perfect the text of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
onered by the gentleman from Illinois to perfect the text of the 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MANN: On 
“ enacted,” insert the words 
to sex.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question fs on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois. ` 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I wish to be heard before 
that very important amendment shall be put to a vote. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr, Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr, KEATING. The vote will come, first, on the amendment 
to perfect the text, and after that is voted on an opportunity 
will be afforded to vote on another amendment to perfect the 
text, will it not? 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The vote will first come on the amend- 
ment to the amendment. : 

Mr. MANN. No; the first will come on the amendment to 
perfect the text. ’ 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The first will come on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Illinois, 
` Mr. JONES. The first vote will come on his amendment to 
perfect the text. 

Mr. MANN. That is the rule. 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LONDON, May I offer in the form of a substitute an 
amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. To what? 

Mr. LONDON. To retain section 35 as it appears in the 
original bill, and to strike out that part of section 85 which 
begins on line 14 with the word “age,” and then strike out 
lines 15 and 16 of section 35. 

The CHAIRMAN. It will be in order for the gentleman 
from New York to offer an amendment after the amendment 
of the gentleman from Illinois has been disposed of. 
pee LONDON. It will not be in order to offer it at this 

me? 

The CHAIRMAN. Not at this time. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, does the gentleman from IIIi- 
nois [Mr. MANN] desire any prolonged discussion of these 
amendments? 

Mr. MANN. No. I am willing to vote right now. 

Mr. JONES. I will ask, Mr. Chairman, that by a unanimous- 
consent agreement the debate on these amendments be closed 
in 10 minutes. 

Mr. MANN. Very well. 

Mr. KEATING. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Chair- 
man, that would not close debate on other amendments to the 
section? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent that the debate on these two amendments be 
closed in 10 minutes, 

Mr. MANN. The debate on my amendments, not on that of 
the gentleman from Virginia. ’ 

Mr. KEATING, ‘To close debate, as far as the amendments of 
the gentleman from Illinois are concerned, but that would not 
apply to the right of the gentleman from New York [Mr. Lox- 
pon] to offer his amendment? 

Mr. MANN, That would not affect his right to offer further 
amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONES. I suppose the gentleman from Illinois wants to 
use his time. I would like to close the debate on this proposi- 
tion. 

The CHAIRMAN. There seems to be no one on the other 
side asking for recognition. 

Mr. JONES. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD] 
asked for time. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, this is too important a ques- 
tion to be disposed of without some debate. 

The CHAIRMAN. Unless some one wants to occupy the floor, 
the Chair will put the question. 


ge 28, line 12, after the word 
and no discrimination shall be made as 
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Mr. KEATING. I am enthusiastically for it. 

Mr, MANN. Mr. Chairman, I do not particularly desire to 
take the time to discuss the woman-suffrage amendment, the 
equal-suffrage amendment, which I offered. It has been dis- 
cussed all over the country. If there is anyone in this House 
who is not familiar with it, he ought not to be here. [Laughter.] 
Ten minutes’ discussion on the subject amounts to nothing. I 
think everyone is prepared to vote on the subject. That is 
what it is—an equal-suffrage amendment. [Cries of “Vote!” 
“Vote! ] 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I want to say just a word. I 
shall not undertake in five minutes to discuss this question of 
woman suffrage, but I do wish to say that I hope this commit- 
tee will not undertake to force woman suffrage upon the people 
of Porto Rico. 

As I understand it, there is no desire for it in the island. 
Nobody has appeared before the Committee on Insular Affairs 
asking for it. I do hope that the Congress of the United States 
will not undertake to force woman suffrage upon the people 
of Porto Rico, and that Representatives. upon this floor, simply 
because they have woman suffrage in their own States, will 
not undertake to fasten it upon a people who do not desire it, 
who have never asked for it, and who have never shown any 
disposition to have it. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. I certainly will. 

Mr. KEATING. I wanted to ask the gentleman if he con- 
silted with the people of Porto Rico, or if the committee con- 
sulted with the people of Porto Rico, before they inserted in this 
section a provision which will disfranchise 60 per cent of the 
voters of Porto Rico? 

Mr: JONES. This subject was somewhat discussed by Porto 
Ricans who appeared before our committee, most of whom, I 
think, favored some restrictions upon the suffrage. 

Mr. KEATING. The gentleman does not pretend, though, 
that the 160,000 men disfranchised have been consulted? 

Mr. JONES. I will say to the gentleman that, so far as I 
know, only one or two persons who claimed to represent them 
have protested against it. But I was not discussing that prupo- 
sition at this time. That is not the matter upon which the 
committee is called upon to vote now. I am simply saying that 
so far as the committee is aware there is not a single human 
soul, male or female, in Porto Rico demanding equal suffrage, 
and therefore it seems to me that the Congress of the United 
States ought not to undertake to force equal suffrage upon that 
people. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the rest of my time. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, this bill provides that the people 
shall not be qualified to vote unless they can read and write or 
pay taxes to the extent of $3 a year. I think that the woman 
in Porto Rico who can read and write or the woman who is a 
taxpayer there ought to have the privilege of voting. [Ap- 
plause.} If all the men and all the women qualified to vote in 
Porto. Rico under the terms of this bill do vote, the electorate 
there will be a smaller percentage of the population than there 
is now in any State in the Union; and when you attempt to ent 
down the electorate all along the line, and give the franchise 
only, as you say, to intelligenee or property, then beyond all 
question you ought to give it to women. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 

by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Jones) there were—ayes 63, noes 33. 

Mr. JONES. Tellers, Mr. Chairman. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chairman appointed Mr. JoNES 
and Mr. Mann. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
60, noes 37. 

‘Accordingly the amendment was agreed t 

The announcement of the result was 3 with applause. 

The CHAIRMAN. The vote now comes on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, debate is limited on these two 
amendments. j 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I understand that this is the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Ilinois. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment to the 


Mr. MANN. I hope the gentleman from New York will re- 
serve it until this amendment is disposed of. It will be in order 
after my amendment is voted on. 

2 GARRETT. Let us see about that. What is the amend- 
ment 

Mr. MANN. His amendment will be in order after this amend- 
ment is disposed of. 


Mr. GARRETT. Ido not know whether it will er not. I have 
not heard the amendment read. 
Mr. MANN. I know it will. 


Mr. GARRETT. Well, let us hear it read. We will see about: 


that. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Lonvon] offer an amendment to perfect the text of the bill as 
now printed? 

Mr. LONDON. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. We had a unanimous-consent agreement to close 
debate on these two amendments. 

Mr. GARRETT. That is quite correct ; but, Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN, As the Chair understands it, the gentle- 
man from New York offers an amendment to the substitute 
offered by the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. MANN. But the gentleman from New York will be en- 
titled to offer an amendment to perfect the text after my amend- 
ment is disposed of. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Chairman, an amendment to perfect the 
text takes precedence. 

Mr. MANN. It certainly takes precedence except for the 
unanimous-consent agreement. If there is debate, after you 
have made this agreement, you certainly will not get any more 
agreements. 

Mr. GARRETT. The only unahimous-consent agreement was 
to close debate. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman’s amendment will be in order 
after this amendment is disposed of. 

Mr. LONDON. I will offer it as soon as the amendment of 
the gentleman from Illinois is disposed of. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment to the 
substitute offered by the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
from Wyoming rise? 

Mr. MONDELL. I desire to offer an amendment perfecting 
the text of the amendment offered by the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Jones]. I desire to know whether such an amend- 
ment is now in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is not. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will such an amendment be in order later? 

The CHAIRMAN. It will be in order. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mann] to the substitute offered by the gentleman from Virginia 
IMr. Jones]. 

Mr. STAFFORD. May we have that amendment reported 


again? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

After the word | “ citizens,” amendment 
insert the words without Tegard to sex”; and — wera chek 
zens” strike out the word “ male.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment just 
reported. 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr, 
Jones) there were—ayes 51, noes 86. 

y the amendment was agreed to. 

The announcement of the result was received with applause, 

Mr. JONES. Now, Mr. Chairman, I suppose the vote comes 
on my amendment as amended. 

Mr. MANN. The amendment of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Lonpon] is now in order. 

5 LONDON. Mr. Chairman, I ask that my amendment be 
rea 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Lonpon]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment off Lo 
words “ and 8 — e fe aad 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, this opens up again the ques- 
tion whether the unit of society is the human being or property. 
If you adopt the amendment which I now propose, you will 
eliminate the most objectionable feature of the bill. If you 
permit it to stand as recommended by the committee, you will 
disfranchise three out of every four voters in Porto Rico. 

The people of Porto Rico have been exercising the franchise 
for 14 years. We are not called upon to confer a new right 
or a new privilege. We are asked to take away a right that 
people have enjoyed for 14 years. You have heard from the 
representative of Porto Rico that his people take an intense 
interest in elections, that for months prior to an election they 
debate and discuss and analyze the issues involved in the cam- 
paigns, and now you attempt to separate the Porto Rican people 
into two classes, One elass is to make the law and the other 
class is to obey it. One class is to rule, the other class is to be 
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ruled. According to the testimony of every man who appeared 
before the Committee on Insular Affairs, a tax of $3 will dis- 
franchise 165,000 people out of a total of 205,000 voters. I 
can not understand on what principle you defend the action 
. of the committee. I presented the subject to you before, and I 
ask you to think twice before you put yourselves down as reac- 
tionaries and as willing to bring back to life the principle that 
property and not man shall rule. 

The bill is both unwise and reactionary. It is unwise because 
it forces upon the Porto Ricans United States citizenship, when 
almost all the Porto Ricans, with the exception, as I am in- 
formed, of a small labor and Socialist group, crave Porto Rican 
citizenship under the protection of the United States. It is not 
for us to say whether the Porto Ricans are foolish or wise in 
their preference for Porto Rican sovereignty. In dealing with 
national aspirations you deal with matters of the heart, which 
do not lend themselves to. calculating logic. 

It is more than probable that if no attempt is made to graft 
upon them American citizenship that in the very logic of events 
and by the very force of its own growth and development Porto 
Rico will consider it a privilege to become an integral part of 
the United States. The wisest course, then, would be to give 
them the greatest possible measure of self-government consistent 
with the exercise of protection by an elder brother over a 
younger one. They would then become the makers of their 
own fate, The inexorable law of life would lead them to merge 
into the people of the United States. 

We do not only impose upon them American citizenship but we 
force upon them theories of government which have long ago 
been repudiated by the progressive forces of American democ- 
racy. 

The bill provides that no person shall be a member of the 
Senate of Porto Rico unless (among other qualifications) he 
owns in his individual right taxable property in Porto Rico to 
the value of not less than a thousand dollars. In other words, 
the upper legislative body is made accessible only to the very 
richest. A thousand dollars is a fabulously large sum of money 
for Porto Rico. 

Under Spanish rule the Porto Ricans were governed by the 
aristocracy of birth. We are imposing upon them the most 
despicable kind of an aristocracy, the aristocracy of pelf. No 
matter how cultured or educated a man may be, unless he has 
accumulated taxable property of the value of at least $1,000 the 
proposed law will exclude him from representing the people of 
Porto Rico in their highest legislative body. 

Tu some European countries, where the form of constitutional 
monarchy prevails and where the franchise has not yet been 
exteuded so as to cover every citizen, along with special privi- 
leges enjoyed by the man of property, homage is paid to the 
intellectual elements by giving representation to universities or 
by exempting college graduates from property qualifications. 

I am pointing out this merely to show that we are less pro- 
gressive in this matter than are some constitutional monarchies. 

But the limit of iniquity is reached in the proposed act by 
the provision that no person “ who is not able to read and write 
or who is not a bona fide taxpayer in his own name in an 
amount of not less than $3 per annum“ shall be allowed to 
exercise the franchise. According to the unanimous testimony 
of all who appeared during the hearings, the sum of $3 is so 
onerous a tax that it will disqualify 165,000 out of 205,000 
yoters who participated in the last election. The present mini- 
mum tax is 3 cents. 
` When one but considers the miserable economic conditions 
prevailing in Porto Rico, where 5 cents an hour is considered 
n generous wage, there will be no difficulty in reaching the con- 
clusion that the suggested tax has for its object the disfran- 
chisement of the great majority of the working people of Porto 
Rico. One need but read the report of the last strike of the 
agricultural workers on the island—and there are 600,000 of 
them—to realize how utterly helpless the great masses will be 
when, in addition to the disadvantage of poverty. they will be 
deprived of the opportunity to assert their rights through the 
means of the ballot. 

I: may be worth while to quote here from the report of the 
United States Commission on Industrial Relations that: “As 
a result of the low-wage standard, the diet of the laborers, con- 
sisting chiefly of rice, beans, codfish, and plaintains, is so miser- 
ably inadequate that the worker not only is rendered inefficient 
but to a large extent undernourished ; ” that “ there are nearly 
200,000 children for whose education no provision has been 
made”; that “the great majority of the Porto Ricans are 
landless, the land being owned by corporations, wealthy land- 
lords, and the colonial government and municipalities.” 


How big a sum a $3 tax is in Porto Rico one can appreciate 
only when he reads that “A majority of the rural workers live 
in huts which do not cost more than $10 to build.” 

For more than 50 years after the adoption of the Federal 
Constitution, the various States of the Union struggled to rid 
themselves of the antiquated property qualifications which 
hampered the growth of democracy. Dorr's Rebellion in Rhode 
Island in 1842 resulted in abolishing a system of voting which 
limited the franchise to landlords and to their first-born sons. 
Manhood suffrage is at least theoretically recognized as the 
very foundation of democracy. Many States of the Union and 
several European nations have. extended the franchise to 
woman. Universal suffrage is inevitable. 

You seek to reverse the law of progress, so far as Porto 
Rico is concerned. What the American States have freed them- 
selves from, after long and painful effort, you now seek to foist 
upon Porto Rico. As it is, wealth has a tremendous ad- 
vantage over poverty. You make the wealthy class so much 
stronger by conferring upon them the exclusive power of making 
the law of the land. By law you divide the Porto, Ricans into 
classes. One class is to make the law, the other is to obey. 
The few are to command; the many are to serve. Such are the 
principles which the Congress of the United States promulgates 
in the year 1916. What a strange sort of democracy! What 
a peculiar kind of republicanism ! 

I challenge your right to endow property with the franchise 
which you deny to man. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, this bill comes here with the 
unanimous approyal of the Committee on Insular Affairs— 
Democrats and Republican alike. It has the support, the cordial 
support, of the Representative of the people of Porto Rico in 
this House. If it is satisfactory to the citizens and the Repre- 
sentative of the Porto Riean people, the gentleman who repre- 
sents the East Side of New York ought to hold his peace. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the expression 
“from the East Side” be stricken out. It is as if I said “the 
gentleman from the mountainous regions of Tennessee.” I am a 
Representative from New York, 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the gentleman's 
remarks be taken down. He said the gentleman who misrepre- 
sents the East Side. The gentleman froin Tennessee is so punce 
tilious himself and so often instructs the House 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Colorado can not 
proceed after he has demanded that the remarks be taken 
down. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, does the gentleman mean to 
say that it is a disgrace to represent the East Side? 

Mr. KEATING. I will withdrawn the request, Mr. Chair- 
man; I will permit the gentleman to proceed. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I do not ask the gentleman from Colorado to 
permit me to proceed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Colorado withdraws 
his request, and the gentleman from Tennessee will proceed. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I supposed that the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Lonpon] represented an East Side district of New 
York City. If he has not that honor—— 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I think there was a misap- 
prehension, The gentleman from Colorado understood the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee to say “ misrepresents.” 

Mr. AUSTIN. That is a question for the people of that dis- 
trict to pass upon, and I take it they will do it next November. 
[| Laughter. ] A 

Mr. KEATING. I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that I did 
understand the gentleman to say that Mr. Loxpon misrepre- 
sented that district. The reporter's notes will show whether 
I was in error or not. 

Mr. AUSTIN. In the first statement I made I did not use 
the word misrepresent. Later on I may have used it. 

Mr. KEATING. The gentleman did use it in his first state- 
ment. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I did not. 

Mr. LONDON. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman can not make a parliamen- 
tary inquiry while the gentleman from Tennessee has the floor. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, universal saffrage has been 
tried in Porto Rico for 14 years and has been unsatisfactory to 
the people of the island. They have made such representations 
to us, and the committee thought it was our duty to correct it. 
If the gentleman from New York wants to put ignorance above 
education, that is his right. There are 60 per cent of the people 
of Porto Rico of the voting age who are illiterate. There are 
no harsher conditions in relation to the payment of taxes in this 
bill than in the State of Tennessee or a large number of States 
of the Union, the New England States especially. By and by, 
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with free educational advantages in Porto Rico, they will haye 
a great majority of the people who are going to vote who will 
be able to read their tickets. We do not permit ignorance to 
rule in the Southern States, and yet the gentleman from New 
York is for universal suffrage in Porto Rico regardless of the 
ability to read or the payment of taxes. And yet he would not 
dare to stand on the floor of this House and favor universal 
suffrage and the right of illiterates to control in South Caro- 
lina or Louisiana. 

Many of the cities, counties, and congressional districts in the 
United States do not have universal suffrage, and yet he will 
advocate here, as the gentleman from Colorado proposed, uni- 
versal suffrage, regardless of their ability to read and write or 
the payment of taxes. No man in Porto Rico who does not 
qualify himself to read and write and has not industry and 
patriotism enough to save and contribute $3 toward the running 
expenses of the government ought to be placed in the position 
to dictate the form of government and the manner in which the 
goverment should be run, 

Mr. REILLY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes. 

Mr. REILLY. Does this require two qualifications, or only 
one? 

Mr. AUSTIN. He must either be able to read and write or 
pay taxes to the amount of not less than $3. 

Mr. REILLY. Why would not one be suflicient to protect the 
government? 

Mr. AUSTIN. One is sufficient. He can vote if he pays taxes 
to the amount of $3, or he can vote if he can read and write. 

Mr. JONES. At the present time the people control only one 
branch of the legislature. This bill confers upon them the right 
to elect both branches, and we thought that when we have 
extended them that right we ought to put these reasonable restric- 
tions in. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I thank the chairman of the committee for his 
statement. This is a forward and advanced step in giving the 
people of Porto Rico the right to manage their local affairs, 
and it should receive the undivided support of this House. It is 
a piece of splendid constructive legislation and is a credit and 
an honor to the distinguished gentleman from Virginia who 
reports the bill. It does not lie in the mouth of the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Lonpon] or the gentleman from Colorado 
Mr. KEATING] to question the wisdom, the justice, or the patriot- 
ism of this measure, which bears the impress of this splendid 
man’s work, the dean of this House, the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, Mr. Jones. [Applause.] 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I am sure I have no dis- 
position to question the patriotism or the ability of the gen- 
tleman from Virginia, the chairman of the committee. But I 
do not understand that when we offer amendments to this bill 
we are questioning the ability or the patriotism of the gentle- 
men who compose the Committee on Insular Affairs. A few 
moments ago an amendment was adopted, largely by votes on 
the other side of the House, led by the distinguished gentleman 
from Illinois, the minority leader, and I am sure he would be 
the last man in this House to question the ability or the patri- 
otism of the distinguished and well-beloved chairman of the 
Committee on Insular Affairs. 

But, Mr. Chairman, this is a fundamental question. For 
years the people of Porto Rico have been permitted to vote 
without an educational or a property qualification; and it 
is estimated that if the proposed restrictions are thrown 
about the franchise 60 per cent of, the men who now vote 
will be deprived of the ballot. The gentleman from Tennes- 
see [Mr. Ausrix] states that this 60 per cent have not 
demonstrated their capacity to use the franchise. But I sub- 
mit to this House—and I think the distinguished gentleman 
from Virginia, the chairman of the committee, will bear me 
out, and I am sure that the distinguished representative from 
Porto Rico will sustain me—that there is not a scintilla of 
evidence to sustain that assertion. 5 

Why, one of the mewt distinguished residents of Porto Rico, 
a former Member of this House, testifying before a committee 
of the Senate, submitted this amazing instance to show the 
capacity of the people of Porto Rico for self-government: He 
said that in one instance 5,000 votes had been cast in a mu- 
nicipal election, and the result had been determined by a 
majority of 7 votes; and those who lost—and I think he rep- 
resented the losing side—instituted a contest and expended 
a very considerable amount of money; and he called the atten- 
tion of the committee to the fact that after weeks of endeavor 
they had been unable to find among those 5,000 votes 7 tainted 
votes. I want to submit in all candor to the members of this 
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committee that a better recòrd could not be made in any 
American municipality. 

Now, my friends, most of these men whom you will disfran- 
chise—if you adopt the provisions of this bill or if you adopt the 
substitute offered by the gentleman from Virginia—are the 
toilers of Porto Rico. This weapon, the ballot, is the only 
weapon they have with which they may protect their interests, 
and I appeal to the Members of the American House of Repre- 
sentatives, without regard to party affiliations, not to take away 
from these men the measure of self-government which was 
granted them even by their Spanish rulers. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. KEATING. I wish the American people to be quite as 
generous in their dealing with these Porto Ricans as were the 
Spaniards who preceded them. I am delighted to yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Why did not the gentleman favor universal 
suffrage in the Philippine Islands and offer an amendment to 
the Philippine bill to that effect? 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, if I neglected to offer such 
an amendment, if I voted for any restriction upon suffrage in 
the Philippine Islands, I did it unconsciously, because I not only 
believe in permitting the Filipinos to vote without regard to 
property qualifications or educational qualifications, but I favor 
giving them their independence, and I would vote that way to- 
day, and if I had an opportunity this moment to give the people 
of the Philippines complete independence I would deem it a 
very high privilege. 

Mr. AUSTIN. If the gentleman was a citizen of the South, 
say in Mississippi, would he favor universal suffrage there? 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I do not propose to raise the 
color question here at this time [laughter on the Republican 
side], but I will say that the gentleman from Tennessee sits 
on the Republican side of the House and represents the party 
which wrote into the Constitution the declaration that the black 
man should be protected in his rights. It is rather strange to 
hear a Republican enunciate such a doctrine, and I do not think 
it will meet with any vast amount of applause or approval on 
that side of the aisle. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I beg the gentleman's pardon; I never enun- 
ciated any doctrine, but I asked the gentleman a straight- ~ 
forward question and he dodged the answer. 

Nr. DAVENPORT. Ask him whether he did 

Mr. KEATING. No; I will not ask the gentleman any ques- 
tion relating to his views on the color question. I want to con- 
fine my remarks to the pending measure. I hope no restriction 
will be placed on the Porto Ricans’ right to vote. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I desire to say a word or two 
before this amendment is yoted on. This question was very care- 
fully considered by the Committee on Insular Affairs, and while 
I greatly appreciate the kindly things the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Austin] has said in regard to myself, I do not and 
can not take credit for the insertion in this bill of the provision 
to which he calls attention. It was very carefully considered by 
the whole committee. As gentlemen know, different views are 
entertained as to the question of the capacity of the people of 
Porto Rico for self-government. The people of Porto Rico only 
elect one branch of their legislature at this time. The legisla- 
ture to-day consists of an executive council of 11 members and 
of a house of delegates. The executive council is appointed by 
the President of the United States, and, of course, the house of 
delegates can not enact any law without the concurrence of 
the executive council. 

Mr..REILLY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. In just one moment I will. Now, when the 
proposition was made to give the people of Porto Rico control 
of both branches of their legislature by allowing them to elect 
a senate as well as a house of representatives a number of 
Members of this House thought that was going too far. I was 
one of those who advocated giving them control of both branches 
of their legislature; other gentlemen were not willing to go so 
far unless a veto power was lodged somewhere, either in the 
governor or the President. Most of them insisted that if the 
people of Porto Rico were permitted to elect both branches of 
their legislature that certain restrictions should be placed upon 
the exercise of the right of suffrage. So this was a matter of 
compromise, so to speak. The people of Porto Rico desire more 
than anything else to be given the right to elect both branches 
of their legislature. We give them that right in this bill, but 
in doing so it has seemed to us that reasonable restrictions 
should be placed upon the exercise of the suffrage. I now yield 
to the gentleman. ' 

Mr. REILLY. The gentleman states that at the present time 
they elect by universal suffrage one house? 
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Mr. JONES. I would not say universal suffrage. I had not 
desired to discuss that matter, but I may say here that the gen- 
tleman from Colorado [Mr. KEATING] was mistaken in saying 
that the people of Porto Rico enjoyed universal suffrage under 
Spanish sovereignty. 

Mr. REILLY. What were the qualifications when we took 
over the island from the Spaniards? 

Mr. JONES. I can not answer that question from memory. 
The present organic law says: 

At such elections all citizens of Porto Rico shall be allowed to vote 
who have been bona fide residents for one year and who possess the 
other qualifications of yoters under the laws and 4 orders in force 
on the Ist day of March, 1900, subject to such m cations and ad- 
dional qualifications and such regulations and restrictions as to regis- 
tration as may be prescribed by the Executive Council. 

Mr. REILLY. Now, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. ‘That has been declared to be manhood suffrage, 
but it is not what is generally understood to be manhood suf- 
frage. 

Mr. REILLY. What, if anything, has occurred in the exer- 
cise of the right to vote, as read by the gentleman, that would 
indicate the wisdom of restricting the right to vote in Porto 
Rico? 

Mr. JONES. As I have already said, the people of Porto Rico 
now vote only for the members of their house of delegates. 

Mr. REILLY. Have they elected good delegates? 

Mr. JONES. I think in the main they have. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired: 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the time of the gentleman be extended for two minutes. I want 
to ask him a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Lonpon] asks unanimous consent that the time of the gentleman 
from Virginia be extended two minutes. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. LONDON. May I ask whether an ignorant person who 
can not read and write will become intelligent if he pays $3 
taxes? 

Mr. JONES. I will say to the gentleman that if a man is 
sufficiently thrifty and has the business capacity to accumulate 
property sufficient to pay a tax of $3, I think he has a sufficient 
stake in the land to permit him to vote. That is what I think. 

Mr. LONDON. It is not a question of intelligence. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Lonpon]. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. LONDON. Division, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. May I ask to have the amend- 
ment read? 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment will be again read. 

The amendment was again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Lonpon]. 

On a division (requested by Mr. Loxpon) there were—ayes 
9, noes 59. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment to perfect the text. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I thought I had an amend- 
ment pending. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has an amendment to the 
substitute, and this is to perfect the text. The gentleman will 
be recognized in time. The Clerk will report the amendment of 
the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. KEATING]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 28, line 15, after the word “ write,” strike out the remainder of 
the section. 

Mr. GARRETT, Mr. Chairman, that has been stricken out. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, this amendment if adopted 
will strike out the property qualification. The amendment of 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Lonpon] struck out both the 
educational and the property qualification. My amendment will 
merely strike out the property qualification. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Under the bill, a man who can not read or write, 
but pays taxes, votes. The gentleman seeks to strike that privi- 
lege out. I think the gentleman offers his amendment under a 
misapprehension. 

Mr. KEATING. I am perfecting the original text of the bill. 

Mr. MANN. I am referring to the original text of the bill— 
who is not able to read and write, or who is not a bona fide taxpayer. 
That is the origina! bill. The gentleman is seeking to strike 
that out. I know the gentleman does not desire to do it. 


Mr. KEATING. The gentleman is quite right when he says 
Ido 218 desire to restrict the franchise. I withdraw the amend- 
men 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, which 
is at the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming offers an 
amendment to the substitute. Are there any more amendments 
to perfect the text? 

Mr. LONDON. Will it be in order to offer an amendment to 
section 35 in the following form: 


At the end of section 35 add the words “or who is not the head of a 
family. 


The CHAIRMAN. It is in order to offer such an amendment. 
Does the gentleman offer the amendment? 

Mr. LONDON. I do offer that amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. JONES. Has the amendment of the gentleman from 
Wyoming [Mr. Monprti] been reported? 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment to perfect the text of the section, which the Clerk 
will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. LONDON : Page 28, line 16, at the end of the 
section add the words who is not the head of a family.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. MANN. I would just like to ask the gentleman from 
New York, for information, if, in view of the amendment just 
agreed to, whether he would always be able to determine the 
head of the family or not? [Laughter.] 

Mr. LONDON, I think the gentleman from Illinois has put 
a very embarrassing question, and has put the whole House in 
an embarrassing position with his amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. LONDON]. 

Mr. DAVIS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to let 
this whole discussion go without saying something. In the com- 
mittee the matter that presented itself seriously to me was the 
question that we were not only regulating a right to vote, while 
we enlarged the scope of the representation in legislative mat- 
ters, our proscription as to the vote would necessarily disfran- 
chise a large element of the population that is now voting. I 
realize that that is a dangerous proposition to a people that you 
are governing at long distance, And so I offered practically in 
committee the amendment of the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Lonpon], defining what qualifications for voting should be; 
that he could vote when he paid taxes to the amount of $3, or 
could read and write, either the English or the Spanish language, 
or was the head of a family, a householder, under the rules and 
customs of the country. That is practically the qualification for 
a juror in my State. The State of Texas in qualifying a juror 
asks him if he can read and write, or if he is a householder, the 
head of a family; and if he is the head of a family, whether he 
can read or write or not, he is qualified as a juror. And so I 
undertook to put that qualification to the voters in this bill, but 
the Committee on Insular Affairs disagreed with me and unani- 
mously agreed on the measure as it is. I just wanted to make 
my position clear, so that it would be understood. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Lonpon]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr, JONES. Now, Mr. Chairman, if all the amendments to 
the text have been disposed of 

The CHAIRMAN. They have been 

Mr. JONES. Inasmuch as the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] on the subject of woman suf- 
frage has been added to the text, I would like to withdraw my 
amendment. 

Mr. MANN. It has been added to both. 

Mr. JONES. Yes. I suppose the object the gentleman had in 
view has been subserved by putting it in the text, and I suppose 
he has accomplished what he wants; and I ask unanimous con- 
sent to withdraw the amendment. 

Mr. MANN. I probably will not object. The gentleman from 
Virginia offered an amendment because he thought there ought 
to be some change, so far as woman suffrage is concerned; it is 
in both alike. 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. If there was any reason for offering the substi- 
tute before, that reason still exists, Of course if there was no 
reason for it 
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Mr. JONES. There was a reason for it, but I do not think it 
exists now, inasmuch as the text has been perfected by the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MANN. Both the text and the amendment haye been per- 


fected. If there was any reason for offering the substitute 
that reason still exists. I can see but one reason why the gen- 
tleman wants to withdraw it. He would not want a roll call 
in the House to vote against his own amendment. There is no 
other reason. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to with- 
draw my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent to withdraw his amendment. It can only be with- 
drawn by unanimous consent. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. I object. 

Mr. MONDELL, Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Wyoming. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. MOXDELL to the amendment offered by Mr. 
Jones: Amend the amendment offered by the gentleman from Virginia 
TAR Joxes] by adding at the end thereof the following: “Provided, 

hat nothing herein contained shall be held to deprive any person of the 
right to register and vote who has heretofore legally exercised those 
rights under the laws of Porto Rico.“ 


Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. I would like 
to ask if this amendment is in order, The amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Loxpox] was not in 
this language, but it was substantially this amendment, and it 
was designed to accomplish exactly the same purpose. I had 
not supposed the gentleman would want to offer this after the 
House had—— 

Mr. MANN. Even supposing that to be true, one amendment 
was an amendment to the text of the bill and the other was to 
the substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks this amendment is 
clearly in order. The gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL] 
is recognized, 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I hope the committee will 
necept my amendment. I am in favor of the educational qualifi- 
cation which the committee provides for, both in the original text 
of the bill and in the substitute offered by the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Jones]. I think that under existing conditions 
in Porto Rico that is a very excellent provision. 

But here is the question we are confronted with: Right or 
wrong, a number of years ago we granted to the people of Porto 
Rico universal male suffrage, and under that provision of law 
those people have been voting for a considerable number of 
years. Now, granting for the sake of argument that in pro- 
posing to turn over to them a complete control of their affairs 
we are wise in the view that it is necessary somewhat to limit 
the right of franchise, should we in so doing disfranchise those 
who have already exercised that right? 

I am one of those who hold perhaps an extreme view with 
regard to these matters of the franchise. I doubt if under a 
republican form of government in a representative government 
there resides anywhere authority to take the right of franchise 
from those to whom it has once been granted, except as a 
punishment for crime. You may modify conditions of fran- 
chise with regard to the new voter. We did that in my State 
when we adopted our State constitution. We provided the 
qualifications for the elector of the future, but we made no 
effort to disfranchise those who had been yoting up to that 
time. 

Now, gentlemen will say that it is important that we should 
modify the qualifications for the franchise in Porto Rico even 
to an extent and in a way that will disfranchise about 80 to 35 
per cent of the people, now that we are giving them virtually 
self-government, Does the fact that the committee has agreed 
to such a provision indicate the necessity of it to the extent 
of disfranchising many voters? Not necessarily. It does indi- 
cate a view on the part of the committee that in the running of 
years that shall come the qualifications they propose should 
govern, but there has been no evidence before the committee 
to the effect that those people, even the illiterates, have not 
rensonably discharged their duty as electors, and my amend- 
ment simply provides that, retaining all the qualifications pro- 
posed by the committee for the future, we shall still not dis- 
franchise the man who has had the right to vote in the past. 
I do not believe we have any authority to do it. But whether 
we have or not it is not necessary to do it. The number of 
these illiterates or nonproperty-holding electors will decrease 
very rapidly. 

I_well remember when we adopted an educational qualifica- 
tion in my State. rhe number of illiterate voters was very 
Singll, to begin with, not over 2} per cent; but the number of 


those illiterates who had been voters and had continued to exer- 
cise the right under our constitutional provision decreased rap- 
idly, and they became at once a marked set of voters, different 
from the others, separate and apart, and they hesitated some- 
what about offering their ballot under those circumstances. 

So that while we had a small per cent of illiterate voters 
prior to the adoption of that amendment, and those men were 
still qualified to vote, the number of those illiterates who did 
vote decreased in the first election, and in a very short time 
practically none of those illiterate voters attempted to exercise 
the right of the franchise. But we did save ourselves from the 
charge that we had attempted to take away from a voter a right 
which had been at one time granted, and we passed to the 
new order of things without resentment on the part of any- 
one, for we took no right from anyone, we made the change 
without criticism of the new provision because it wronged no 
one. We did justice, and we secured the conditions that we 
desired. Let us do the same in Porto Rico. In providing new 
qualifications for voters let us refrain from doing injustice and 
wrong to a large body of those now exercising the right of 
franchise. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. I should like to ask the gentleman from 
Virginia if there is any provision in this bill concerning elec- 
tions, how they are to be regulated, and so forth? 

Mr. JONES. Matters of registration and everything pertain- 
ing to the conduct of elections are left to the Legislature of 
Portu Rico. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. In my judgment, we ought te 
provide in this law that elections in Porto Rico shall be by 
ballot. Experience has taught me, and what I have read has 
confirmed the teachings of experience, that we ought to put 
a stop to voting by voting machines. I think the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] can tell what they have learned 
about such voting in the city of Chicago, after awarding a 
million dollar contract for machines, 

Mr. MADDEN. Does this bill provide for voting by ma- 
chines? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin, 
method of voting. 

Mr. MADDEN. It ought to prohibit it. 

Mr. MONDELL. The amendment has no relation to the 
matter of voting by machines, 

Mr. MADDEN. If the gentleman will allow me, I will say 
that the election commissioners of the city of Chicago contracted 
for a million dollars worth of voting machines, and they put 
them into operation in some of the wards in the city, and upon 
investigation it was proved beyond any doubt that if anyone 
wished to reverse the will of a voter and to cause his vote to 
be recorded against the man whom he supposed he was voting 
for all it was necessary to do was to have some one put a thin 
slip of paper behind one of the keys, and when the voter pressed 
the key to vote for the candidate for whom he intended to vote 
his vote would be registered against that candidate, and so do 
exactly the reverse of the thing that the voter wanted to do and 
that he was expecting to do. The result was that upon the 
investigation of the question by the legislature of our State the 
board of election commissioners of Chicago were compelled to 
throw this $1,000,000 worth of voting machines into the junk 
heap so that the people of our city might have a right to vote 
according to the way they believed they were voting. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. In line with what the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. MappEeNn] has said, a former Member of this 
House told me that his own defeat was due to the fact that 
there was what he denominated crooked work in the manipula- 
tion of voting machines at the election. He was beaten by a 
very small majority, only one vote, I think. He said there was 
no question whatever that in certain wards the machines were 
fixed to defeat him, possibly in the manner just indicated by the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN]. 

And, Mr. Chairman, in this connection there is this other 
thing to which I wish to call attention. You have voted and 
I have voted by pulling the lever of a machine, and yet neither 
you nor I could make an affidavit as to whom we voted for nor 
as to whether we had voted at all, 

Mr. MADDEN. You could not see. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. When you mark a ballot with a 
pencil, hand your ballot to an election official, and see him de- 
posit it in the box you know for whom you have voted. But 
when you vote by pulling the lever of a machine you see no 
record made nor can you tell for whom you have voted, nor, as 
I have said, whether you have voted at all. You trust it all to 
a machine made by some other man, a machine which has been 


The time of the gentleman from Wyoming 


No; but it would permit that 
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in the possession of other people all of the time and about the 
workings of which you know nothing. As has just been nar- 
rated by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mabpzx], the city of 
Chicago canceled a contract for $1,000,000 worth of voting ma- 
chines because, after a thorough test, it was found that by in- 
serting pieces of paper in the machines they could be used abso- 
lutely to defeat the will of the voters. 


This is not a trifling matter. On the contrary, it is of very 
great importance. We should not permit the Legislature of Porto 
Rico to enact a law that would allow the use of voting machines 
in the island, 

Mr. TEMPLE. Why would it not be as easy to protect the 
machines against improper manipulation as it would be to pro- 
tect the count of the ballots? It is not the machine that ought 
to be thrown away, but the man who manipulated it so as to 
produce a false result ought to be locked up. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I do not know how the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania feels about it, but when I mark a ballot 
and hand it to the election official, and see him put it into the 
box I know that, so far as I am concerned, I have voted for the 
candidate of my choice; but when I pull the lever of a machine, 
I see no record made and do not know for whom I have voted. 
I could not make an affidavit that I had actually voted for any 
person. 

Mr. KING. Will the gentleman permit a suggestion? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. KING. I want to state for the information of gentlemen 
thut I happened to be a member of the committee of the Tllinois 
Legislature that investigated that subject. It was proven there 
beyond question that those machines could be manipulated, that 
they could be arranged so that at least 10 votes could be added 
for a particular candidate before the voters started to vote in 
the morning, and in that way favor the candidates whom those 
manipulating the machines desired to see elected. 

Mr. MADDEN. Not only that, but they could manipulate the 
machines so as to defeat the will of the voter and make his vote 
be registered for the opponent of the man whom he desired to 
support. 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. I am not going fo object to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin discussing something that is not before the 
House, but I have an amendment pending, and I am afraid Mem- 
bers will conclude that my amendment has something to do 
with voting machines. It has not; it has something to do with 
disfranchisement. I do not want my amendment to get mixed 
up with the voting machines, and I would like to have the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin say something in favor of my amend- 
ment. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I had intended to reach that 
later in the discussion. [Laughter.] Mr. Chairman, the state- 
ments of the two gentlemen from Illinois, Mr. Krno and Mr. 
Mappen, are of extreme importance. I repeat that it is most 
important to the people of Porto Rico that these crooked 
machines shall not be installed for voting purposes in that 
island. We can make a suflicient educational test if we re- 
quire that the vote shall be by the Australian ballot and pro- 
hibit the giving of assistance to voters in marking their ballots, 
That would constitute an excellent educational test. 

Mr. MONDELL, If you adopt the educational test you would 
not disfranchise those who have already been voting? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Oh, no. The people there are 
civilized, so civilized, I will say to the gentleman from Wyoming, 
that in the island of Porto Rico years ago, when they bought and 
sold slaves, they voluntarily taxed themselves, raised money to 
the aggregate of $16,000,000, paid for all of the slaves, and made 
them free. That is better, far better, than we did in the United 
States, for we killed hundreds of thousands of our own people 
before we could free the slaves, 

In Porto Rico the population is homogeneous; the island is 
in size only about 90 miles by 40 miles; it is close to our shores, 
and when the Panama Canal is opened is going to be made a very 
busy spot by the shipping of the world, which will stop there on 
its way to and from that great waterway. The people of 
Porto Rico are abundantly able to elect their legislature in both 
branches, but I am in favor of prohibiting them from yoting by 
machinery and of requiring them to use the Australian ballot. 

Mr. HOWARD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. HOWARD. I have enjoyed the gentleman's dissertation 
on inanimate machines. The gentleman does not have any refer- 
ence to the human machine which is built up all over the 
country? 


Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. No; you do not work the human 
machine with a lever; you do that with the pocketbook. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr.Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
my amendment may be again reported. f 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will again 
report the amendment, 

The Clerk again reported the amendment as follows: 

Amend the amendment of the 
by adding at the end the following: ede at ee merce ee: 
tained shall be held to deprive any person of the right to register his 
yote who has heretofore legally exercised this right under the laws of 
Porto Rico.“ 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
MOoNDELL) there were 27 ayes and 51 noes. 

So the amendment was lost. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I ask that all debate on this 
amendment and amendments to the amendment close in five 
minutes. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I will say that it is my intention to 
offer an amendment later, so that I shall feel obliged to object 
to the request. 

Mr. JONES. The gentleman will be recognized. How much 
time does the gentleman want? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I want five minutes now and five min- 
utes on my amendment when I offer it. I suggest to the gen- 
tleman that we let the amendment be offered at the proper time 
and then make an agreement, 

The CHAIRMAN. Has the gentleman from Alabama an 
amendment to offer? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON, I now move to strike out the last word, 
and I will offer an amendment later, 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman will proceed, 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me the 
fundamental mistake we are making this afternoon is in under- 
taking to dictate to the people of Porto Rico who shall vote and 
who shall not vote in those islands. Many of us have never 
been in Porto Rico, many of us have never seen a Porto Rican 
except the distinguished Porto Rican Commissioner who is here 
this afternoon, and practically none of us have any knowledge 
of the conditions that exist in that island. How, then, can we 
assume the knowledge that will enable us to say for that peo- 
ple who shall and who shall not vote? I assert that the whole 
proceeding is undemocratic and, even more, it is un-American. 

It is fundamental in this country that just governments de- 
rive their powers from the consent of the governed. It is just 
as fundamental that you have no right to interfere with the 
right of the people to local self-government unless it is abso- 
lutely necessary for the good of the whole people of the Nation. 

Now I ask, Is it necessary for the good of the whole of the 
people of the United States that we shall dictate to the people 
of Porto Rico as to which of them may vote? I assert that 
there is nothing of the kind, no such condition as this. In your 
State, Mr. Chairman, in the State of every gentleman here, the 
people would resent bitterly any attempt on the part of the 
Congress to prescribe the qualification of voters. In my section 
of the country the right of the people of the separate States 
to fix such qualifications is regarded as sacred, as the ark of 
our liberties; and any man who would lay his hand on the 
right of Alabama to govern itself, anybody who would assume 
to dictate to Alabama what part of her citizenship should vote 
and what part should not vote would, if we had our will, weet 
the fate of the man of old when he laid his hand upon the ark 
of the covenant. I am willing to concede to the people of Porto 
Rico the same rights that I claim for my own people. I am even 
willing to insist that they shall have exactly the same measure 
of political freedom, the same right of self-government that the 
people of Alabama have, and I say that to the people of Porto 
Rico should be left the question as to who shall enjoy the right 
of franchise. I insist that we ought to give to the people of 
Porto Rico who now have the right to vote the right in some 
fair and proper way to meet together and fix the quulifications 
of voters. Unless we do so, we will betray the fundamental 
principles of Americanism; we will betray the real democracy. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I will. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I desire to ask the gentleman if we have 
not uniformly fixed the right of suffrage in the Territories of 
America? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I am not able to say; but I am able to 
tell the gentleman that neyer have we undertaken to say to the 
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people of any Territory of the United States that they should 
not have in future, when they become a State, the right to fix 
the qualifications of voters. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Will the gentleman permit me another 
question? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. In just a moment. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I think the gentleman misapprehended 
my question. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I do not think I did. We do not con- 
template that Porto Rico shall become a State of this Union. 
There is not a gentleman here who has any such idea in his 
mind. The organization of a Territory is a temporary thing. 
It is intended merely to give the people a form of government 
until the time shall come when they shall have the population 
to organize as a State and to legislate for themselyes. Nothing 
of the kind is contemplated here. We are passing an organic 
act, we are fixing a permanent form of government for the 
people of those islands, and I insist that they shall be allowed, 
that they themselves shall be allowed, to say who shall take 
part in that government. 

Mr. LLOYD. Is it not true we have provided the form of 
government in Alaska, that we have provided a different one 
in Hawaii, and have not we provided a different one still in the 
Philippine Islands, and is it not true that in Porto Rico there 
is a different condition existing than in any of these other 
places? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I think so. 

Mr. LLOYD. And this Government—— 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. But I think entirely different condi- 
tions obtain in Porto Rico than those which obtain in the Phil- 
ippines. The people of Porto Rico are of our race, they are 
people who inherit an old civilization—a civilization which may 
be fairly compared to our own. 

Mr. LLOYD. In every Territory of the United States, the 
United States Government has fixed the qualifications of voters. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman by his 
question evades the proposition I lay down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr, Chairman, I withdraw the pro 
forma amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is upon the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Wyoming in the way of a substi- 
tute to section 35. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the amend- 
ment be again reported. 

The amendment was again reported. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word. 
In view of the statement of the gentleman from Alabama that 
the State of Alabama would not permit the gentleman’s govern- 
ment in any way even to influence the right of the State of Ala- 
bama to determine who shall vote in that State, I suggest that 
he would read the fifteenth amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States: 

The right of citizens of the United States to vote shall not be denied 
or 5 the United States or by any State on account of race, 
color, or p: ous conditions of servitude. 

I am inclined to think they do not know there is such a provi- 
sion in the Constitution. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Does the gentleman mean to say that 
provision of the Constitution of the United States is acceptable 
to the people of Alabama? 

Mr. MANN. I mean to say that the United States have 
imposed that provision on the State of Alabama; and does the 
gentleman mean to say that the State of Alabama and its 
citizens refuse to obey the Constitution of the United States 
in its entirety? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I say that we obey that provision with 
extreme reluctance. I say, furthermore, that never in the his- 
tory of this country, with the consent of the people of Alabama, 
will any amendment to the National Constitution similar to 
that read by the gentleman be adopted. 

Mi. MANN. With the consent of Alabama. This bill may 
not be adopted with the consent of Alabama. Well, the Gov- 
ernment will run. 

Mr. JONES. Has all debate on this been exhausted? 

The CHAIRMAN. The debate has been exhausted. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer 
an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the substitute of the 
gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I do not understand 

The CHAIRMAN. The parliamentary situation is this 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I desire to perfect the text in 
the original—— 


The CHAIRMAN. By unanimous consent amendments were 
offered to the text and exhausted, and then the question of a 
substitute was under consideration, and one amendment has 
been offered to that. Now, the question under consideration is 
the substitute as offered by the gentleman from Virginia. as 
amended. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Then I offer it as an amend- 
ment at the end of the substitute proposed by the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


At the end of the substitute insert the eager. Fe “All elections 
under the provisions of this act and of laws in pursuance 


thereof be by ballot.” 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I think there can 
be no objection to that amendment. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, if I had my way about it I 
would much prefer having it written in the organic law that all 
voting should be by a viva voce vote. I should much prefer 
that to the ballot, but I think that is a matter that ought to be 
left to the people of Porto Rico. 

We have not undertaken in this bill to go into matters of 
detail as to registration, as to whether they shall have the 
ballot, or whether, if they have it, it shall be provided by the 
state or the candidates, and all that sort of thing. We think 
the Porto Ricans, as the gentleman does, have sufficient intelli- 
gence to decide for themselves whether the voting shall be viva 
voce or whether it shall be by ballot, or how it is to be done. I 
have no doubt in my own mind but that it will be done by 
ballot. I prefer, however, the viva voce system of voting. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I am surprised to hear the 
gentleman from Virginia suggest the possibility of viva voce 
voting. A man that runs a great plantation in Porto Rico 
could vote every one of the employees on that plantation. All 
he would have to do would be to stand around and indicate to 
them how he desired them to vote and they would vote that 
way, not vote at all, or not work on his plantation. 

Mr. JONES. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. JONES. I will ask the gentleman if he does not remem- 
ber a contested-election case before this House some years ago— 
he was here at the time—when the evidence showed that the 
representatives of certain great packing houses stood near the 
ballot boxes and handed ballots out to the voters, to the number 
of several hundred in one single precinct? The voters were un- 
able to read the English language, and they accepted their bal- 
lots from the agents of their employers. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Yes, Mr. Chairman. I do not 
remember that particular instance, but I know of such cases 
having happened many years ago; but, fortunately, throughout 
the whole North they are impossible now. The secret-ballot 
system has done away with that. If I may, in this connection, 
be permitted to do so, in reply to the gentleman from Virginia, I 
will narrate a little personal experience. 

On an election day in the afternoon I was seated in my office 
drawing a complaint when in came a man and his wife. I had 
been his attorney in a suit that he had thought of some im- 
portance. He said, Hal, I am sorry I can not vote for you.” 
I replied, “ That is all right whether you can or not. Vote as 
you please.” “Oh, no,” he said, “I want to vote for you, but 
I can not get near the polls without showing my ballot. Three 
or four heelers are there, and everybody who comes up has to 
show his ballot.” I went with him to his precinct. There was 
a long line of voters waiting for an opportunity to vote, with 
heelers at intervals on each side. One of the largest of these 
stood there, and as the men came up shouted, “ Make them 
show their ballots. Make them show their ballots.” Other 
heelers would make them show their ballots. Many of the 
voters dropped out one by one. It happened that I was elected 
to the State senate that year, and as soon as possible I went to 
work to devise an election law to stop that sort of thing. So I 
drafted and introduced the bill which became a law and first 
established the secret-ballot system in Wisconsin, and since 
then we have never had that sort of abuse at elections. What 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Jones] said was true every- 
where before we had the secret-ballot system, but it is true no 
more. If you revive the viva voce system you restore those 


abuses and a thousand others still more aggravated. You will 
have intimidation. You will have the man with a mortgage on 
another’s place watching the mortgagor as he votes. An em- 
ployer who happens to be tyrannical in his disposition—not 
all employers are that way—will see to it when his employees 
vote viva voce that they vote as he wants them to vote or that 
they shall not work for him. Secret voting must be maintained 
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in the United States of America if this Republic is to endure. 
Let the men who would corruptly use money buy or try to buy 
voters. The voters will have the secret ballot and the would-be 
buyer can not see the vote delivered, Therein we are safe. But 
the minute you do away with ballots and have a lot of poor men 
stand up and say “ I vote this way,” and another man has it in his 
power to say “ You vote the other way or you get your pay check 
and quit to-morrow,” you restore the system that never ought 
to have been even suggested by the gentleman from Virginia. 
[Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin to the substitute offered by 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Jones]. ; 

The question was taken, and the chairman announced that 
the “ noes” seemed to have it. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. A division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided, and there were—ayes 27, noes 42. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the substitute offered 
by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Jones]. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have 
that reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the substitute. 

The substitute was again read. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. A parliamentary inquiry. If it 
requires another amendment to strike out section 35, it will be 
in order after the substitute is acted on? 

The CHAIRMAN, The committee closed the consideration of 
section 35 to perfect it, and then the question came up on the 
substitute. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I desire to offer an amendment 
now. 

The CHAIRMAN. To the substitute? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. To the section. 

The CHAIRMAN, It is not in order to offer an amendment 
to the section. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an 
amendment to the substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will send it to the Clerk’s 
desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 28, line 12, after the word “enact,” strike out all of the re- 
mainder of section 35. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I have not the substitute before me, 
Mr. Chairman, I want to strike out the portion that describes 
the qualifications of voters. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is apparently no place in the sub- 
stitute where this amendment would apply. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. The portion of the substitute pre- 
scribing the qualifications of voters is the one I wish to strike 
out. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Evidently it is desired to strike out all 
after the word “ enacted” on line 12, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that thé gentleman's 
amendment, so far as the Chair is able to understand it, can 
not be inserted in the substitute at an appropriate place. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I have not the substitute before me. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, we shall never finish the bill at this rate. 
I ask for the regular order, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The regular order is the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HUDDLESTON], 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend the substitute by striking out all after the words “per 
annum.” 


Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, will the Clerk report the words 
to be stricken out? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the words to be 
stricken out. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

No person shall be allowed to vote at any election whatsoever who 
shall not be registered as a q ied elector, and no person shall pe 

tered as a qualified elector unless he shall have the qualifications 

herein specified, and shall further comply with such regulations as may 
be hereafter enacted by the Legislature of Porto Rico. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, is that an amendment or an 
amendment to the substitute? 

The CHAIRMAN. An amendment to the substitute. 

Mr. CANNON. So that it would read, if it were adpoted, 
how? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, is this taken out of my 
time? 

Mr. CANNON. Oh, not at all. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report it as it would read 
if it were adopted. 


— 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 35. That the qualified electors of Porto Rico shall consist of all 
citizens without regard to sex, of the United States, 21 years of age 
or over (except insane or feeble-minded persons and those convicted in 
a court of competent jurisdiction of an infamous offense since the 13th 
of August, 1898), who are able to read and write either the Spanish 
or English language, or who shall be bona fide taxpayers in their own 
name in an amount not less than $3 per annum. 

Mr. CANNON. That is the way it would read if the ameni- 
ment were adopted? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. My amendment was not inserted in the 
proper place, Mr. Chairman. It is the part relating to qualifica- 
tions, being able to read and write or being tuxpuyers. I made 
a mistake in writing my amendment. I ask unanimous consent 
to correct my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Hun- 
DLESTON] asks unanimous consent to correct his amendment. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONES. Regular order, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Chairman, how 
soon will we get it closed up? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair can not answer that question. 

Mr. CANNON. Now, Mr. Chairman, let the Clerk read the 
substitute as it would read if the amendment of the gentleman 
from Alabama were adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the substitute as it 
would read if the amendment of the gentleman from Alabama 
were adopted. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 35. That the qualified clectors of Porto Rico shall consist of all 
citizens, without regard to sex, of the United States, 21 years of age 
or over (except insane or feeble-minded persons and those convicted 


in 2 court of competent jurisdiction of an infamous offense since the 
13th of August, 1898). 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, I have endeavored in 
making this amendment, which, I fear, is a little crude, to leave 
it to the people of Porto Rico to say who shall vote. That is the 
pp of my amendment, and I trust that purpose is effected 

yit. 

The argument implied by the questions which were asked me 
a few minutes ago, that we should afford to the people of Porte 
Rico the same treatment with reference to fixing the qualifica- 
tions of voters that we give to those citizens of the United 
States living in the Territories which we organize, is not a fair 
argument. It is necessary in organizing a Territory of the 
United States to start out with some plan or form of govern- 
ment. In order to do that we have to make some provision as 
to who shall vote. We have to have something to start out on. 
Prior to their organization there is no provision of law as to 
who shall vote in the Territories. There is nobody qualified to 
vote. There is an absence of law on the subject. This is true 
of the Territories, of Hawaii, and also of the Philippines. It 
is not true of Porto Rico. In Porto Rico we have now laws 
which provide who shall vote. There are persons in Porto Rico 
who now exercise the franchise. 

Mr. JONES. Does the gentleman mean to say that we have 
not got a law in the Philippines as to who shall vote? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. We did not have until Congress passed 
one, and therefore it was proper to put into that law some pro- 
vision as to voting. 

Mr. JONES. We did not have it in Porto Rico until we put 
it 


there. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. How can the gentleman justify himself 
in putting in the organic act that is to outline the government 
of Porto Rico a provision that would cut off the right of a large 
part of the people of Porto Rico to vote? Is the gentleman put- 
ting that provision in for the benefit of the Porto Ricans them- 
selves? Does the gentleman know more about what the people 
of Porto Rico want than they know? Is he better qualified to 
pass upon the qualifications of voters and the qualities that 
fit the people of Porto Rico for self-government than the Porto 
Ricans themselyes? If the gentleman does not claim for him- 
self that knowledge of Porto Rico, he has no right to undertake 
to dictate to them on the subject. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Yes. 

Mr. JONES. I understand the gentleman from Alabama bases 
his remarks upon the theory that the people of Porto Rico 
ought to be permitted to fix their own qualifications for voting. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I base my argument on the theory that 
this is the United States of America, and supposed to be a free 
country, and that the people have the right to rule it. Our ances- 
tors said in effect that no just government can exist against the 
will of the people. If the gentleman knows of a higher political 
principle, I will be glad to have him state it. 
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Mr. JONES. I am not questioning the gentleman’s position 
at all, but 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. The gentleman is in effect repealing 
the Constitution of the United States when he attempts to put 
in this provision of law. 

Mr. JONES. I started out simply by saying what I thought 
was the gentleman’s position, but I wanted to ask this question: 
Will this amendment that the gentleman has offered accomplish 
what he states he wanted to do? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I hope it will. If not, then I hope the 
gentleman will put the measure in such shape that it will. 

Mr. JONES. That is the reason why I wanted to call the 
gentleman’s attention to it. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I think it will. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HUDDLESTON]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIR . The question is on the substitute of the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Jones] as amended. 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Chairman, may that amendment be re- 
ported again? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent that the amendment be again reported. Is there 
objection? 

A MEMBER. Regular order! - 

The CHAIRMAN. The regular order is demanded, which is 
equivalent to an objection. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Jones] as amended. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Jones) there were—ayes 38, noes 49. 

Accordingly the substitute was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Su. 37. That the legislative authority herein provided shall extend 
to all matters of a legislative character not locally inapplicable, includ- 
ing power to create, consolidate, and reo the municipalities so 
far as may be necessary, and to provide N vaw and aneao 
therefor ; also the power to alter, amend, 5 
all laws and ordinances of every character 2 now Torce Porto Ries 


i gay bh gg ty or district thereof not inconsistent with the provi- 
n 8 
No 8 3 not provided for in this act shall be created 
by the legislatur 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I offer the 
amendment which I send to the Clerk's desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentieman from New Jersey offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Kita hear Ev 3 


. se, eon eon 
g to the United States m Porto 


shall not ex 
aes upon like articles of merchandise imported fro: 
es. 


Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I have spoken 
twice on this subject and would like to say only a word more 
on one or two matters that have not been touched upon. 

My amendment proposes to reenact the law that prevailed 
when we first took Porto Rico. We did not then leave it to the 
Porto Rico Legislature to say how much of the 25 per cent 
should be collected, but we ordered 25 per cent of the United 
States duties collected on goods from Porto Rico, which when 
collected were remitted to them, and 25 per cent of the like 
duties were collected on articles sent from the United States to 
their shores, and that amount was given to them, and the 
United States kept their government provided with sufficient 
revenue instead of taxing the people out of existence. 

Afterwards Congress abolished that, and the present arrange- 
ment is a sham. The law says that they shall have United 
States duties on goeds that go inte Porto Rico from foreign 
countries; but the steamship lines run to New York, and the 
duties are paid there and go into the United States Treasury, 
and then those same goods are sent to Porto Rico, but the peo- 
ple of Porto Rico get no benefit from the foreign tariff unless 
the ship goes from the foreign country to Porto Rico. The only 
way to see that they will get any benefit is to make it more 
profitable to send the goods to Porto Rico direct from the for- 
eign country than to send them via New York. 

Outside of that the United States, with its great manufactur- 
ing power, is supplying everything those poor people want, and 
so they get little or no revenue from the tariff. Our factories 
are driving their shoemakers out of existence with American 
shoes. They are driving the carpenters who made their furni- 
ture out of their trade, They are driving their blacksmiths 
who made their locks and their hinges out of their trade. They 
have done that to our small trades here, but our people can go 


into a mill and get along. There they have no mills, and they 
are left in the same condition as India and Ireland were left. 

Do we realize that the free-trade policy of Great Britain sent 
calicoes into India which drove their cotton manufactures 
almost out of existence. Sheffield sent tools there which drove 
Indian-made tools the best handmade tools in the world—out 
of existence. English machine-made carpets and shawls made 
the woolen productions of India something to be had only by 
the very rich who could pay for their art designs. Do we 
realize that between the great home country and the little 
colony, with a different language, and different traditions, 
which has not the freedom to go to the home country and get 
the benefit of its business, this is desiruction to the small 
country, such as has changed India from one of the richest 
countries in the world to one of the poorest (although it has 
been given good government), because its people have to pay 
taxes upon their trades and upon their lands, as we are forc- 
ing Porto Rico and the Philippines to do? England has learned 
better as to her recent colonies. They demanded the right of 
self-government. The United States should profit by that ex- 
ample and see that that right of self-government, which in- 
volves the power of the purse, shall be given under proper 
restrictions and preferences not to the United States but to 
these poor people [Applause.] 

Mr. MANN. . Chairman, those who have been in the 
House a long ia remember the trouble in reference to the 
tariff laws in Porto Rico when we passed the law providing 
for a tariff on goods entering Porto Rico from the United 
States and on goods coming from Porto Rico to the United 
States. Then we changed that law and provided for the free 
entrance of goods between Porto Rico and the United States. 

I am unable to agree with the distinguished gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. PARKER], in the belief that it will be wise to 
have goods going from the United States into Porto Rico pay a 
tariff there and have the goods coming from Porto Rico into 
the United States pay a tariff here. We are probably destined 
to possess Porto Rico as a part of us forever, as we use the 
term “forever.” Since the construction of the Panama Canal 
it is quite essential that the United States shall have command 
of the Caribbean Sea. I think we should bring ourselves as 
closely as possible in touch with Porto Rico and the Porto 
Ricans. I have no doubt that the privileges and rights which 
we accord to them now will in the future be increased, and I 
am not in favor of building up any kind of wall over which 
commerce must jump between Porto Rico and the United 
States. The closer we are in touch with them the better. I 
do not think we ought to provide any tariff wall now. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Chairman, that is what the 3 
proposed by the gentleman from New Jersey would do, or. at 
least, it would give the possibility to the Legislature of Porto 
Rico to do it. 

Mr. MANN. That is the reason I am opposing it. 

Mr. JONES. Will the gentleman permit a suggestion? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. JONES. The laws of the United States now provide for 
free trade between Porto Rico and the United States. 

Mr. MANN. I am well aware of that fact. 

Mr. JONES. And this bill provides that the laws of the 
United States that are not locally inapplicable shall be ap- 
plicable in Porto Rico, so that we provide in it that the United 
States shall legislate on the tariff question, and the proposition 
of the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. PARKER] is to take it 
away from the Congress and to confer it upon the Legislature of 
Porto Rico. 

Mr. MANN. The distinguished gentlemen from Virginia and 
Tennessee do not accord me any sense or knowledge at all. 
Having discussed for some time the question, both gentlemen 
now tell me that we have free trade with the island and that the 
gentleman from New Jersey proposes a method by which it shall 
be changed. That is the reason I am on the floor. I did not 
require to be told that. Of course that is the case. I am opposed 
to giving any opportunity to building up any tariff wall between 
Porto Rico and the United States. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, I want to call attention to a 
statement made by Gen. McIntyre when we had him before the 
committee in the preparation and consideration of this bill. 
I asked him what the trade was between the United States 
and Porto Rico under the Spanish Government, and he said 
practically nothing, but that last year it amounted to $30,000,000. 
We have built up and increased our trade in Porto Rico on ac- 
count of the tariff laws. It was a tariff which gave us an ad- 
vantage over our competitors. We have as a result built up our 
annual trade with Porto Rico from nothing to $30,000,000. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Will the gentleman permit a 
question? 
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Mr. AUSTIN. Yes, 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. The gentleman recognizes that 
I leave 75 per cent still of preference? 

Mr. AUSTIN. That is true, but we want absolute free trade 
between our country and its colonial possessions, as we have 
between the different States. We sold $7,500,000 to the Philip- 
pines, Porto Rico, and the Hawaiian Islands under foreign 
flags, and last year under our flag we sold $85,000,000, be- 
cause of our tariff laws, which gave us an opportunity to go 
in without paying custom duties. Our competitors were com- 
pelled to pay custom duties. It gave us a preference, and that 
preference resulted in an increased trade of from $7,500,000 to 
$85,000,000 annually. So we ought to be exceedingly careful 
about placing a duty on the importation of goods into Porto 
Rico or our insular possessions, because it may rob us of the 
absolute and necessary preference we ought to have covering 
the difference in the cost of production here and abroad. 

Mr. FOCHT. How much were the imports to Porto Rico and 
what benefit was it to us? 

Mr. FESS. The combined exports and imports was $83,000,000. 

Mr. AUSTIN. The gentleman from Ohio says the combined 
exports and imports were $83,000,000. ‘The imports into Porto 
Rico from the United States last year were $30,929,831, and the 
exports to the United States were $42,311,920. Porto Rico will 
never be anything but an agricultural country. It has no 
mineral resources, no manufacturing industries, and for the 
most depends upon its tropical fruits, coffee, sugar, pineapples, 
and, as the Democratic governor of the island said in the hear- 
ing before che committee, free trade in sugar would ruin that 
country, whereas the protective tariff would help it—make it 
prosperous. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New Jersey. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: , 


Src. 38. That a'l grants of franchises, rights, and privileges of a pub- 
lic or quasi public nature shall be made by a public-service commission, 
consisting of the heads of executive departments, the auditor, and two 
commissioners to be elected by the q fied voters at the first general 
election to be he'd under this act and 1 thereafter. The 
terms of said elective commissioners shall commence on the Ist of Jan- 
uary following their election, and they shall serve for four years and 
until their successors are elected and qualified. Their compensation shall 
be $8 for each day’s attendance on the sessions of the commission, but 
in no case shall they receive more than 12 during any one year. The 
said commission is also empowered and directed to discharge all the 
executive functions relating to public-service corporations heretofore 
conferred by law upon the executive council. Franchises, rights, and 
privileges granted by the said commission shall not be effective until 
Approved by the governor, and shall be reported to Congress, which 
hereby reserves the power to annu! or modify the same. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Add to section 38 the following clause: 

“The interstate-commerce act and the several amendments made or 
to be made thereto, the safety-appliance act and the several amend- 
ments made or to made thereto, and the act of Congress entitled 
‘An act to amend an act entitled “An act to r late commerce, ap- 
proved February 4, 1887.“ and all acts amendatory thereof by pro- 
viding for valuation of the several classes of prope of carriers sub- 
ject thereto and securing information concerning their stocks, bonds, 
and other securities, approved March 1, 1913, shall not apply to Porto 
Rico. The Legislative Assembly of Porto Rico is 9 authorized to 
enact laws relating to the regulation of the rates, tariff, and services 
of public carriers rail in Porto Rico; the public-service commission 
hereby created shall have power to enforce that law under proper 
regulation,” 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gentleman 
from Virginia about a matter in the preceding section where I 
think there ought to be a change of phraseology, although I 
have no change to suggest. The last clause at the bottom of 
page 29 reads: 

Sec. 37. That the legislative authority herein provided shall extend 
to all matters of a legislative character not locally inapplicable, includ- 
ing power to create, consolidate, and reorganize the municipalities s0 
far as may be necessary, and to provide and repeal laws and ordinances 
therefor; also the power to alter, amend, modify, and re any and 
all laws and ordinances of every character now in force in Porto Rico or 
— 55 3 or district thereof not inconsistent with the provisions 
0 sa 

Whoever drew that, I think, had in mind that if there was 
an alteration or modification of the law that the new law should 
not be inconsistent with this act, but that is not what it says. 
It says they shall haye power to alter, amend, modify, and 
repeal any existing law not inconsistent with this act. Or, 
leaving cut the two negatives, they have the power to alter or 
amend any law which is now consistent with this act. That, 
plainly, was not the intention. 

Mr. JONES. The purpose of it was to confer on the legisla- 
ture authority to alter, amend, modify, or repeal any or all 
laws, ordnances, and so forth, not inconsistent with the pro- 
visions of this act, 


Mr. MANN. To amend any law not inconsistent with this 
act. s 

Mr. JONES. They could not enact any legislation that was 
inconsistent with this act. 

Mr. MANN. That is different. I take it that what was in- 
tended was that they could not enact new legislation in re- 
pealing or modifying a law inconsistent with this act. 

Mr. JONES. That is the purpose. 

Mr. MANN. That is not what it says. The word “ incon- 
sistent” that this act refers to is existing law. I simply call 
the attention of the gentleman from Virginia to it for his con- 
sideration. I am not offering any amendment, 

Mr. JONES. What amendment would the gentleman sug- 
gest to carry out his idea? d 

Mr. MANN. I have no amendment to offer, 

Mr. JONES. I will ask permission to return to this section 
later on. 

Mr. MANN. I am not asking for that, although I am per- 
fectly willing. I called it to the attention of the gentleman, for 
I wanted to be sure that my point was right. The gentleman 
will have a chance to have it corrected. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I ask to return to the section 
if, on examination, it would seem that it needs correction. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. I will. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Does not the gentleman think that the 
salary of $400 a year is pretty small for men who occupy such 
an important position as commissioners with power to grant 
franchises, and so forth? 

Mr. JONES. We thought not. There were a number of the 
members of the committee who thought that was too much, and 
we spent a good deal of time over this question of salaries, con- 
ferred with the Commissioner, who is a member of the com- 
mittee, and concluded that would be proper. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Does the Resident Commissioner think 
that salary is sufficient? 

Mr. JONES. Yes; we all substantially agreed as to the 
proposition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, as to the amendment, I 
move to strike out the last word. I would like to inquire of 
the gentleman from Virginia why the gentleman restricted the 
power of the public service commission to merely rail lines and 
did not extend it to water lines that cover the local interisland 
services of Porto Rico? 

Mr. JONES. I will say to the gentleman and to the commit- 
tee that under recent decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in cases appealed from Porto Rico it has been 
held that there are in force in that island the acts-of Congress 
known as the safety-appliance acts and the Federal employer's 
liability act. The effect of these decisions is to apply to Porto 
Rico all of the Federal legislation affecting the regulation of 
rates and service by common carriers by rail. 

This carries with it the jurisdiction of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission of the United States, in so far as it is vested 
with power to control such matters. 

By reason of the peculiar conditions existing in Porto Rico 
and the modest character of the railroads in operation there it 
has been found that the application of the Federal laws above 
referred to presents a matter of the gravest difficulty. The 
bulk of the traffic by railroads in Porto Rico consists of sugar 
cane transported from the fields to central sugar factories. This 
traffic exists but five or six months in the year and requires a 
special character of car and service. The only railroad in the 
island worthy of the name is a narrow-gauge road, whose prin- 
cipal business is that of cane transportation, as above stated. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman is giving a justification of 
his proposed amendment, but he is not answering the question 
which I propounded to him. 

Mr. JONES. I thought the gentleman desired me to explain 
the reasons—— 

Mr. STAFFORD. I wished to ascertain why the gentleman 
excluded water lines from the provision of his amendment and 
only extended the power of the public service commission to the 
rail lines. 

Mr. JONES. There are no water lines. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I assume there is some communication by 
water around the island. 

Mr. JONES. From the United States to Porto Rico? 

Mr. STAFFORD. No; I mean from different ports about the 
island, 

Mr. JONES. Well, perhaps so. 

Mr. STAFFORD, That is not covered by the amendment of 
the gentleman. 


1916. 


Mr. JONES. The reason is this: The conditions that relate 
to the railroads are very peculiar, just as I attempted to state 
to the committee, and I have not heard of any reasons why the 
water transportation should be exempt. There is but one rail- 
road that can be called a railroad in the island, and that is a 
narrow-gauge road that is engaged for five or six months in the 
year in hauling cane, and if these acts to which I have referred 
are to be applied through the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to these roads it will produce a very great hardship. This 
amendment is suggested by the department having charge of 
the matter. I have never had my attention called to the water 
transportation by any complaint in regard to it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The other day the shipping bill provided 
various regulatory provisions for controlling water traffic. The 
gentleman is creating a public-service commission which has 
jurisdiction oyer public-service affairs in Porto Rico. Why 
should not it extend also to the water lines? 

Mr. JONES. Well, I will say to the gentleman that this 
amendment is the result of an opinion written by a member of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, which I have in my hand. 
If the gentleman cares to have it read for the information of 
the gentlemen in the committee, I can do it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I can understand the reason for the ex- 
emption of the interstate-commerce laws from application on 
the island—— 

Mr. JONES. Well, I have not looked into the steamboat 
question, nor has any member of the committee, as far as I 
know. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Virginia. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report it. 3 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 30, line 16, after the figures “ $400,” Insert the word “ each.” 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, this is offered 

Mr. JONES. Will the gentleman explain his amendment? 

Mr. TOWNER. The gentleman will notice in line 16 it says, 
„but in no case shall they receive more than $400 during any one 
year.” Of course it may be implied that that meant $400 for the 
eommission, I just simply inserted the word “each” for the 
purpose of making it clear. 

Mr. JONES. The words “each member ”? 

Mr. TOWNER. No; just simply “each”; that will be suffi- 
cient. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, just a moment. Does the gen- 
tleman want to insert “ each” or “each commissioner ”? 

Mr. TOWNER. Well, “each commissioner.” I have no ob- 
jection. 

Mr. MANN. There are two. It is not intended to pay any- 
body but the elective commission, is it? 

Mr. TOWNER. No, sir; but you will notice this is part of 
one sentence, and it says “their compensation shall be $8 for 
each day’s attendance on the sessions of the commission, and 
in no case shall they receive more than $400 during any one 
year.” This means “$400 each” and not $400 for the entire 
commission. 

Mr. MANN. Well, I presume it would refer back to the elective 
commission. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. TOWNER]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 39. That all grants of franchises and privileges under the sec- 
tion last preceding shall provide that the same shall be subject to 
amendment, alteration, or repeal, and shall forbid the issue of stocks 
or bonds except in exchange for actual cash or property at a fair valua- 
tion equal in amount to the par value of the stocks or bonds issued, 
and shall forbid the declaring of stock or bond dividends, and in the 
case of public-service corporations shall provide for the effective regula- 
tion of charges thereof and for the purchase or taking of their prop- 
erty by the authorities at a fair and reasonable valuation, 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Chuirman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I shall not offer any amendment in regard to this, 
though I think it is unfortunate that the bill provides that there 
shall be no issue of stock or bonds except in exchange for actual 
cash and property at a fair valuation, and so forth. I think 
promotion charges, and charges of organization, are legitimate 
charges in organizing a corporation and getting the money with 
which to finance a great enterprise. It is very seldom that such 
things are successful without the payment of such charges. 
My recollection is that in the water power bill which we passed 
we recognized the right to pay for promotion and organization 
expenses. I am not sure what the language was. Then, I doubt, 
also, the desirability of saying that there never shall be a stock 
or bond dividend. In my judgment a corporation just organized 
may well be advised that instead of paying dividends from the 
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start to build up a surplus, so that they haye cash on hand as 
working capital, and then after a while pay a stock dividend 
instead of paying dividends from the start, and always have a 
working capital. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 40. That the execution of the laws of the United States relating 
to immigration, to tariffs, customs, and duties on importations into the 
United States and the regulations made pursuant thereto shall be effected 
in Porto Rico through officials appointed by the Governor of Porto 
Rico: Provided,- That the 5 of aliens arriving in Porto Rico 
from the payment of the head tax provided by section 1 of the act of 
Congress of February 20, 1907, is hereby repealed. 


Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend section 40 by 
striking out all the words beginning on line 12, as follows: 


That the execution of the laws of the United States relating to im- 
migration, to tariffs, customs, and duties on importations into the 
United States and the regulations made pursuant thereto shall be 
effected in Porto Rico through officials appointed by the governor of 
Porto Rico; Provided, 


So as to leave these subjects in the hands of officials appointed 
by the United States Government. I offer this amendment at 
the suggestion of the officials of the Treasury Department, who 
think that confusion would result from any change in present 
conditions. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, on page 31, by striking out, in line 12, after the figures “ 40,” 
Taa EERU of the line down to and including the word Provided,” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is it not the purpose of the committee to 
haye officials of the Treasury Department give consideration 
to the importance of these respective matters rather than to 
have local officials look after the enforcement of these affairs? 

Mr. JONES. That is the purpose of this amendment. It is 
believed that if the change contemplated in the bill is made it 
will result in confusion, which should be avoided. Hence I 
am offering this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Jones]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec, 42. That Forto Rico shall constitute a judicial district to be 
called “the district of Porto Rico.” The President, by and with tho 
advice and consent of the Senate, shall appoint one district judge, who 
shall serve for a term of four years and until his successor is appointed 
and qualified, and whose salary shall be $5,000 per annum. There shall 
be appunta in like manner a district attorney, whose salary shall be 
$4, r annum, and a marshal for said district, whose salary shall 
be $3 per annum, each for a term of four years, unless sooner re- 
moyed by the President, The district court for said district shall be 
called “the District Court of the United States for Porto Rico,” and 
shall have power to appoint all necessary officials and assistants, in- 
cluding the clerk, interpreter, and such commissioners as may be nec- 
essary, who shali be entitled to the same fees and have like powers 
and duties as are exercised and performed by United States commis- 
sioners. Such district court shall have jurisdiction of all cases cogni- 
zable in the district courts of the United States, and shall proceed in 
the same manner. In addition said district court shall have jurisdic- 
tion for the naturalization of aliens, and for this purpose residence in 
Porto Rico shall be counted in the same manner as residence clsewhero 
in the United States: Provided, however, That no person who declares 
his intention not to become a citizen of the United States in uccordance 
with the provisions of section 5 of this act may thereafter be natu- 
ralized. Said district court shall have jurisdiction of all controversies 
where all of the parties on either side of the controversy are citizens 
or subjects of a foreign State or States, or citizens of a State, Terri- 
tory, or District of the United States not domiciled in Porto Rico, 
wherein the matter in dispute exceeds, exclusive of interest or cost, the 
sum or value of $2,000, and of all controversies in which there is a 
separable controversy involving such jurisdictional amount and in 
which all of the parties on either side of such 5 controversy 
are citizens or subjects of the character aforesaid: Provided, That 
nothing in this act shall be deemed to impair the jurisdiction of tho 
District Court of the United States for Porto Rico to hear and deter- 
mine all controversies pending in said court at the date of the approval 
of this act. Upon the taking effect of this act the salaries of the judge 
and officials of the District Court of the United States for Porto Rico, 
together with the court expenses, shall be paid from the United States 
revenues in the same manner as in other United States district courts, 
In case of vacancy or of the death, absence, or other legal disability on 
the part of the judge of the said District Court of the United States for 
Porto Rico, the President of the United States is authorized to desig- 
nate one of the judges of the Supreme Court of Porto Rico to discharge 
the duties of judge of said court until such absence or disability shall 
be removed, and thereupon such judge so designated for said service 
shall be fully authorized and empowered to perform the duties of said 
office during such absence or disability of such regular judge, and to 
— 77 all necessary papers and records as the acting judge of said court, 
without extra compensation. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend page 33, line 16, 
by striking out $2,000” and inserting * $3,000.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Illinois. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
Amend, on 33, in Une 16, by striking out “ $2,000" and in- 
serting “ $3,000." z 2 


Mr. CULLOP. That makes it conform to the law here in the 
United States. 

Mr. MANN. I think so. That was what was in the bill 
before. If I had my own way about it, I would make it $5,000. 
I do not think there is any reason for letting everybody go into 
the United States courts when they have their own courts there. 

Mr. GARRETT. The only reason I can give so far as I am 
personally concerned 

Mr. MANN. Has the gentleman the same notion about this 
that I have? 

Mr. GARRETT. ‘The only reason, I will say to the gentleman, 
that the committee had in fixing this at $2,000 was that the 
values are much less down there than they are here. 

Mr. MANN. The local courts in the main are to be fully 
trusted everywhere. I think we confer altogether too much 
jurisdiction upon the Federal courts here. We have too small 
an amount here, And so I think we can increase it. I do not 
see why we can not increase the amount down there. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Minois. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. There is one provision here that rather struck me 
as being somewhat harsh to these present residents of Porto 
Rico who decline the summary process of this bill by refusing 
to become citizens in six months—that they shall not be allowed 
later to become naturalized. I can not understand why we 
should mandatorily in the proviso as found on page 33—and I 
would like to have the attention of the chairman—expressly 
prohibit those residents of Porto Rico who decline for some 
good reason to become citizens of the United States within 
six months of the enactment of this law from at any time in the 
future availing themselves of the privilege of naturalization 
and becoming citizens. It seems to me that those residents 
who may take the oath and decline to become citizens of the 
United States within the six months after the passage of this 
act may change their minds thereafter, and should be given the 
full privilege of coming under the fold of citizenship of the 
United States. 

Mr. JONES. What section is the gentleman discussing now? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am referring to the proviso on page 33, 
which reads as follows: 

Provided, however, That no person who declares his intention not to 
become a citizen of the United Bates in accordance with the provisions 
in section 5 of this act may hereafter be naturalized. 

I can not appreciate the reason for such an arbitrary provi- 
sion as that. I can not understand the purpose of the committee 
trying to force or include all the residents of Porto Rico into 
citizenship and requiring, as stated in section 5, that they shall 
be so considered unless they take the oath that they do not 
intend to become citizens. But I can also appreciate how large 
numbers who may to-day decline to become citizens should still 
be privileged to become citizens thereafter. Before moving to 
strike out that proviso, I wish to inquire of some member of the 
committee what was the real reason for placing that arbitrary 
prohibition against these residents who might not wish to be- 
come citizens to-day from ever becoming citizens. They may 
move to the United States. I question whether they would even 
be privileged to avail themselves of citizenship in this country 
if they came here after they had once taken the oath not to 
become citizens under section 5. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, in reply to what has been stated 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD], I wish to say 
that the committee thought the provisions of section 5 were as 
liberal as they ought to be made. Six months is given those 
people, who otherwise would be made collectively citizens of the 
United States, in which to go into the courts and declare that 
they do not desire to be so made. 

If they are out of Porto Rico they do not even have to go 
there in person to make this declaration ; they can transmit such 
declaration under oath. When those who do not desire to become 
citizens of the United States have deliberately so declared in 
court, that action on their part should end the matter so far as 
they are concerned. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If those people some time within six 
months say they do not want to avail themselves of citizenship, 
and then, after seeing the workings of the government, desire to 
have citizenship, I think they ought to be granted that right 
and not be barred. 

Mr. JONES. I can only say to the gentleman that it was the 
consensus of opinion of the Committee on Insular Affairs that 
when a Porto Rican deliberately renounced his United States 


e e he should not be permitted ‘thereafter to change his 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the pro forma 
amendment and move to strike out the clause on page 33, be- 
ginning on line 7 with the word “ provided“ and ending with 
the word “ naturalized,” on line 10. 

The — (Mr. Crise). The Clerk will report the 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend, on 33, by striking o 
word “ provided" on line 7. down tis and inefeding —— A a na 
ized,” on line 10. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I think the provisions 
under section 5 are very harsh and mandatory, whereby you 
compel every resident virtually to become a citizen of the 
United States unless within six months after the passage of 
this act he takes an oath that he does not wish to be so 
included. 

I think you go very far in your arbitrary legislation, in the 
provision which I here seek to strike out, in providing that 
these persons who for some reason or other may not now 
desire to become citizens of the United ‘States shall not have 
the privilege forever after of becoming naturalized. You sre 
driving them virtually under the cover of citizenship in the 
provisions of section 5, and you are enforcing it still more by 
saying, “If vou do not accept citizenship now, you may never 
be privileged to have it.” 

That certainly is not consistent with the ideas of citizenship 
which rests upon the volition of the individual. Never before 
in the history of our Government have we passed any such 
restrictive prohibition as that. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. Chairman, will ‘the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Are there not a large num- 
ber of people living in Porto Rico who, under the provisions of 
this proposed bill, if they were denied the privilege of citizen- 
ship, as provided in the clause that the gentleman proposes to 
strike out, would not be citizens of any country at all? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Why, certainly. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. They would not be citizens 
of the United States or any other country. 

Mr. STAFFORD. They are to-day subjects of the United 
States. We have thrown the protecting arm about them. They 
are not citizens of Spain, and they can not be. You are pro- 
posing to create by this provision two different classes in Porto 
Rico—native Porto Ricans who within six months accept the 
privileges of the Government and do not take an oath that 
they do not want to come under these provisions, and those who 
decline and will be forever debarred from becoming citizens of 
the United States. You say you wish to bring these residents 
into the fold of the United States and give them as full 
liberties as possible, and yet after they see the beneficent 
workings of the government that you are here attempting to 
establish by this proviso, you say, You will not be privileged 
to have in the future those privileges, and you will be forever 
barred from citizenship or of exercising the privileges of gov- 
ernment thereunder.” 

Mr. JONES. Vote, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. STAFFORD: I think the proviso should certainly be 
stricken from the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD]. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the “ noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I ask for a division, 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 23, noes 35. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 44. That writs of error and 2 — from the final judgments 
and decrees of the Supreme Court o: ‘orto Rico be taken and 
prosecuted to the Supreme Court of the United States in any case 
wherein is involved the — of any cop. t, or in which 18 
drawn in question the validity of a treaty or statute of, or authority 
exercised under, the United § or wherein the Constitution of the 
United States, or a treaty thereof, or an act of Con; is brought 
in estion and the ht claimed thereunder is denied, without re- 
— to the sum or ue of the matter in dispute, and in all other 
cases in which the sum or value of the matter dispute, exclusive of 
costs, to be ascertained by the oath of either party or of other com- 
petent witnesses, ex is the sum or value of $5, Such writs of 
error and appeals shall be taken within the same time, in the same 
manner, and under the same regulations as writs of error and appeals 
are —— to the Supreme Court of the United States from the district 
cou le 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out, in 
lines 15 and 16, the words “Supreme Court of the United 
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States,” and insert in lieu thereof “the Fifth Circuit Court of 
the United States.” 

The CHAIRMAN, Will the gentleman from Wisconsin please 
restate his amendment? What page? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Page 35. Strike out, from lines 15 and 16, 
the words “ Supreme Court of the United States,” and insert in 
lieu thereof the words “the Circuit Court of Appeals of the 
Fifth Circuit of the United States.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, page 35, by striking out, in lines 15 and 16, the words “ Su- 
preme Court of the United States,” and inserting in Heu thereof the 
Toas Pa: Circuit Court of Appeals of the Fifth Circuit of the United 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I will ask unanimous con- 
sent to modify the amendment by substituting the “ First” in- 
stead of the “Fifth” circuit. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent to modify his amendment by substituting the 
„First“ instead of the “ Fifth” circuit. 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Chairman, if that were done, it would 
provide for two appeals instead of one. The appeal would be 
taken from the Supreme Court of the District of Porto Rico to 
the Court of Appeals, and then from the Court of Appeals to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and it would be multiplying 
litigation and multiplying the cost instead of reducing the same. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I ask for recognition, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Wisconsin is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If my amendment is adopted, I will follow 
it with another amendment, striking out the last sentence of 
the section on page 36 and incorporating the same phraseology 
as we find in the Panama Canal government act. I would not 
submit this proposed amendment to the attention of the com- 
mittee were it not that this very question was considered some 
years back, when the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce was considering the question of appeals from the district 
courts of the Canal Zone. 

At that time the committee thought that the Supreme Court 
of the United States was too burdened with litigation to have 
any appeals from the district court direct, and in the Panama 
Canal government act reported from the committee in 1910, and 
again in 1912, which became a law, the appellate jurisdiction 
was conferred upon the Circuit Court of Appeals. Now, the 
Supreme Court of the United States is back in its consideration 
of pending cases more than one year. So far as cases arising 
from the Supreme Court of Porto Rico are concerned, we ought 
not to burden the Supreme Court of the United States more 
than is necessary. 

Mr. CULLOP. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield to the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. CULLOP. There is a wide difference between the Panama 
act and this one. Appeals from Panama are from the district 
court of the United States just the same as in the United States. 
Now, the appeal from the Supreme Court of Porto Rico is the 
same as an appeal from the supreme court of any State in this 
country, It goes direct to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and the autonomy in the practice ought to be kept in this 
instance just the same as it is in cases appealed from the various 
State supreme courts in the United States; whereas, if the gen- 
tleman's amendment was adopted, it would be an exception to 
the method of appeal from other State supreme courts in this 
country. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman recognize that, so far 
as cases arising in the Canal Zone are concerned, there is no 
authority for direct appeal in any case to the Supreme Court of 
the United States? The Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mitee of the House had this very question under consideration, 
and for the reason that we did not wish to burden the Supreme 
Court with appellate jurisdiction from these minor courts, we 
provided that those appeal cases should be sent to the circuit 
court of appeals. I am attempting to accomplish the same 
purpose in the amendment which I am submitting to the atten- 
tion of the committee. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield to the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. DAVENPORT, Is it not a fact that when a question is 
raised in any district court of the United States to-day involving 
a treaty or a constitutional provision the appeal is taken directly 
from that district court to the Supreme Court of the United 
States? 

Mr. STAFFORD. The preceding section that we have just 
passed provided for that very case. That section provides for 
appellate jurisdiction in all those cases arising in the district 


court of Porto Rico first going to the circuit court of appeals, 
and then, if a case involves a constitutional question, being re- 
ferred to the Supreme Court upon certification. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has expired. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Mr. Chairman, my contention is that 
this section is drawn as it should be drawn. It simply provides 
for appealing cases from the Supreme Court of Porto Rico to 
the Supreme Court of the United States where a treaty of the 
United States or the Constitution of the United States is in- 
volved or a treaty or an act of Congress brought into question 
in the trial of the case; and so far as I haye been able to ob- 
serve in the last 25 years in the district courts and circuit 
courts as we once had them in the United States, now all 
merged into the district courts, where questions of that char- 
acter were involved those cases were appealed directly to the 
Supreme Court of the United States in order to get them settled. 
And that is the way you would bring a case on appeal if you 
were coming from the supreme court of a State to the Supreme 
Court of the United States in order to get those constitutional 
or treaty questions settled. It is not an unusual thing to do, 
and I do not believe the amendment should prevail, because 
questions will arise in the Supreme Court of Porto Rico that 
ought to be brought direct to the Supreme Court of the United 
States and settled finally, and the burden of appealing to the 
district court and then from the district court to the Supreme 
Court of the United States ought not to be imposed upon liti- 
gants who are as far away as these people are from the court 
to which they would have to bring the case. 

Mr. JONES. Will the gentleman let me suggest to him that 
the present organic law provides for an appeal to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and there has never been any ques- 
tion raised as to burdening the Supreme Court with these 
appeals. 

Mr. DAVENPORT, ‘This provision has never been called 
in question before when questions designated as they are desig- 
nated in this act have been involved, and never will be, in my 
judgment, because it is not right to compel them to go such a 
circuitous route as they would have to go by appealing to the 
circuit court of appeals and then to the Supreme Court in order 
to get them to the court of last resort, the only court where 
you can finally get the questions definitely settled. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD]. 

The amendment was rejected, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 57. That this act shall take effect upon approval, but until its 
8 shall severally become operative, as hereinbefore provided, 

he corresponding legislative and executive functions of the govern- 
ment in Porto Rico shall continue to be exercised and in full force and 
operation as now provided by law; and the Executive Council shall, 
until the sasama and organization of the Legislature of Porto Rico 
as herein provided, consist of the attorney general, the treasurer, the 
commissioner of the interior, the commissioner of education, the com- 
missioner of health, and the commissioner of agriculture and labor, 
and the five additional members as now provided by law. And any 
functions assigned to the Senate of Porto Rico by the provisions of 


this act shall, until this said senate has assembled and organized as 
paso provided, be exercised by the Executive Council as thus consti- 


Mr. MANN. Mr, Chairman, I move to strike out the last word. 
I wish the gentleman from Virginia would tell us briefly just 
what this section means, Of course I know generally what it 
means. It says— 


But until its provisions shall severally become operative, as herein- 
before provided. 


There will be some delay on account of an election down there. 
I do not know just what it will be. When does it take effect? 

Mr. JONES. I do not know whether there will be any delay 
or not; but until the election does take place, and the senate 
provided for in the act is elected, I understand that the Execu- 
tive Council provided for in this bill will exercise the powers 
conferred upon the senate. The Executive Council in Porto 
Rico now is the senate, and this is to prevent any hiatus, as I 
understand it. It is provided that the duties that are devolved 
upon the senate shall be discharged by this Executive Council 
until the senate has been elected and organized. 

Mr. MANN. Under the terms of this act the Legislature of 
Porto Rico in some way has to provide a qualification of voters. 
They could not have an election there until you do that, or 
can you? 

Mr. JONES. This act provides the qualification of voters. 

Mr. MANN. This is what section 35 provides: 

That the qualified electors of Porto Rico, for any ‘election whatso- 
ever, shall consist of those citizens that will be hereafter registered in 


accordance with the terms of this act and of the laws of Porto Rico 
hereafter enacted. 
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You can not have an election until you fix the qualification of 
voters. You can not fix the qualification of voters until you 
enact hereafter a law of Porto Rico; you can not have a meet- 
ing of the legislature. Does the executive council have au- 
thority to pass a law for Porto Rico? 

Mr. JONES. No; the legislature now consists of the house 
of delegates. and the executive council, and this legislation will 
have to provide for the registration of the voters who are quali- 
fied as provided in this act. 

Mr. MANN. When does the legislature meet again? 

Mr. JONES. I can not state what day the legislature meets; 
I do not recall it; but the governor can call the legislature in 
extra session if it is desirable to do so. This section simply 
provides that any duties that devolve upon the senate shall be 
performed by the executive council until this legislature is 
elected. They have a legislature there now, but we abolish the 

t executive council, and therefore we substitute this coun- 
cil in the place of that council, which is abolished for the pur- 
pose of enacting the legislation which the gentleman thinks is 
necessary and in which I entirely agree with him is necessary. 

Mr. MANN. This bill says: 

That this act shall take effect upon approval, but until its 
shall severally become operative, as hereinbefore provided, rre- 
tive and executive functions of the government in Porto 

ercised and in full force and operation as 
now provided by law; and the executive council shall 

Of course it would be a violent assumption to assume that the 
governor of Porto Rico would not think it necessary to call an 
extra session of the legislature, which he is not required to do; 
but if he does not, the law would not go into effect, or a large 
share of it would not go into effect. 

Mr. JONES. The gentleman from Porto Rico [Mr. Rrvera] 
tells me that the legislature will not meet again until February 
unless the governor convenes it under the power which he has 
under the present law. 

Mr. MANN. I am inclined to think that it would be wise to 
have in here a provision for a special session of the legislature, 
because you provide for elections in November and fix the status 
as of November for a four-years’ term. 

Mr. JONES. I do not think we are taking any risk on that, 
because the governor of Porto Rico is more anxious to pass this 
law as soon as possible than any Member of Congress, and so are 
all the people down there. The governor is very anxious to see 
this bill passed, and he can be relied upon to do everything in 
his power to organize the legislature provided for. 

Mr. MANN. And still, an act of this sort ought not depend 
on the whim or act of any one man. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 58. That the laws and ordinances of Porto Rico now in force 
shall continue in force and effect, except as altered, amend or modi- 
fied herein, until alt amended, or repealed by the | tive au- 
thority herein provided for Porto Rico or by act of Congress of the 
United States; and such legislative authority shall have power, when 
not inconsistent with this act, by due enactment to amend, alter, modify, 
or repeal any law or ord ce, civil or „continued in force by 
this act as it may from time to time see fit. 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
return to page 29 for the purpose of correcting the text, and I 
offer an amendment for that purpose. 

Mr. JONES. Consent was given, Mr. Chairman, to return to 
this paragraph. 

Mr. MANN. When was consent given? 

Mr. JONES. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] raised 
a question about the language, and I asked unanimous consent 
to return to it if necessary. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 29, line 23, after the word “ therefor,” strike out the remainder 
of the garagen and insert in lieu thereof the following: “Also the 
power to alter, amend, modify, or repeal any and all laws and ordi- 
nances of every character now in force in Porto Rico, or any munici- 
pality or district thereof, in so far as such alterations, amendments, or 
ee or repeal may be consistent with the provisions of this 
act.” 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 59. That all laws or parts of laws applicable to Porto Rico not 
in conflict with any of the provisions of act, including the laws 
—.— to tariffs, customs, and duties on importations into Porto Rico 
prest by the act of Congress entitled act 1 to 
vide revenues and a civil government for Porto Rico, and for other 
pu „ approved April 1900, are cs yt continued in effect, and 
all laws and parts of laws inconsistent with the provisions of this act 
are hereby repealed. 

Mr. DUPRE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. What adjustment was made, if any, of the question 
raised by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Benner] about 
the citizenship of Porto Ricans now in America? 


ovislons 
co: 


Mr. JONES. The gentleman from New York [Mr. BENNET] 
discovered on examination of the general laws relating to 
naturalization that there was no difficulty in the way of the 
persons to whom he referred becoming naturalized. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I wish to direct the atten- 
tion of the gentleman from Virginia to an amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. BENNET] providing for 
incorporation of a provision that would permit a workman’s 
compensation act. That was passed over for subsequent con- 
sideration. The gentleman from Virginia had no objection to 
the incorporation of the first clause of that amendment. I sug- 
gest that we return to that section, and if no other amendment 
= Pinson incorporate the first part of that in the bill of 
Mr. JONES. I will say to the gentleman from Wisconsin 
that the gentleman from New York, although he did not specifi- 
cally refer to this, came to me and said that he had no further 
amendments to offer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair begs to state this amendment, 
offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Bennet], was 
passed temporarily at the suggestion, as the Chair remembers, of 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CAN NON] and was to be re- 
curred to later. Unless the chairman of the committee has the 
authority of the gentleman from New York to withdraw it, 
or it is thought best to do so at this time—the Chair under- 
stands the gentleman from New York is not here at this time. 

Mr. GARRETT. Does anyone desire to insist upon that 
amendment? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I believe the gentleman from Virginia said 
that he had no objection to the first part of the amendment. 

Mr. JONES. I did not think there was any necessity for it, 
but I had no objection to it. I did object to the rest of it, but 
it went over with the understanding that the matter was to be 
taken up, but, as I said, the gentleman from New York came to 
me and told me of his satisfaction with the section relating to 
citizenship, and that he had no further suggestion or amend- 
ments to offer; and while he did not give me specific authority 
to withdraw it 

Mr. MANN. Let us get at it. I ask to have the amendment 
reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Modification of the amendment offered by Mr. BENNET ; On page 3, to 


8 amendment already adopted as a new paragraph, insert the 
0. Wing: T 

3 contained in this act shall be construed to limit the power 
of the 1 ture to enact laws for the protection of the lives, health, 


or safety of employees.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York just read. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise and report the bill to the House with amendments, 
with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed to and 
that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Foster, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 9533, 
and had directed him to report the same to the House with 
sundry amendments, with the recommendation that the amend- 
ments be agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the bill and amendments to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? 

Mr. JONES. I demand a vote on the amendment to section 35. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any other 
amendment; if not, the Chair will put them in gross. 

Mr. GARNER. Is that the so-called suffrage amendment? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ask for a 
separate vote, my understanding is the previous question being 
ordered the other amendments are agreed to, and we will not 
have a vote on the suffrage amendment to-night. 

Mr. JONES. That is the understanding, I think. 

Mr. KITCHIN. With the further understanding we will take 
up the District resolution and discuss it after this. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
other amendments be considered as agreed to, and that the vote 
upon the amendment to section 35 and the final passage of the 
bill go over until to-morrow morning. 

Mr. KITCHIN. And that we meet at 11 o'clock to-morrow. 

Mr. MANN. I am perfectly willing. 
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Mr. KITCHIN. And that we meet at H o'clock to-morrow 
morning. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Maxx] 
asks unanimous consent that all amendments, except the one to 
section 35, be considered as agreed to, that the vote on that 
amendment and the bill go over until to-morrow, and that the 
House meet nt 11 o'clock to-morrow. Is there objection? [After 
a pause.} The Chair hears none. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Illinois rise? 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I rise for the purpose of entering 
a motion to reconsider the vote by which the House on the 
unanimous-consent motion of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Cox] had the bills H. R. 6915 and H. R. 10130 transferred from 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads to the Com- 
mittee on Reform in the Civil Serviee. I do that for the reason 
that there is a large majority of the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads in favor of those bills. They have had them 
under consideration, and on last Wednesday they passed a 
motion to take those bills up for consideration again on next 
Wednesday and consider them until final econelusion. 

Mr. GARRETT. When was that order made? 

Mr. MADDEN. That was this morning. 

Mr. KITCHIN. By unanimous consent? 

The SPEAKER. It was a unanimous-consent order. 

Mr. MADDEN. It was on motion of the gentleman from 
Indiana. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, if it was by unanimous consent, 
the gentleman, under the rules, would not have the right to 
make a motion to undo what has been done by unanimous con- 
sent unless he can get it done by unanimous consent. 

Mr. MADDEN. I think I have under the rules of the House. 

Mr. FOSTER. Will not the gentleman let it go over until 
the gentleman from Indiana is here? 

Mr. MADDEN. It was done when E was not here. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair wishes the gentleman would bring 
it up in the morning. 

Mr. MANN. I suggest that the gentleman enter the motion to 
reconsider. 

Mr. MADDEN. I have entered the motion to reconsider. 

Mr. GARNER. Has the gentleman a right to enter a motion 
to reconsider when it is given by unanimous consent? I reserve 
a point of order against the gentleman’s motion. 

The SPEAKER. Anyhow, the Recorp willshow the gentleman 
reserved the point of order. The Chair was under the im- 
pression from what the gentleman from Indiana stated that the 
committee wanted it done. 

Mr. MADDEN. Not at all; two-thirds of the committee did 
not want it done, 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, just a moment. May I say that 
if the House has done a thing by unanimous consent 

The SPEAKER. There is no use to argue that now. 

Mr, MANN. For the benefit of the gentleman let me suggest 
that the Journal of this proceeding will show that by unani- 
mous consent the gentleman from Indiana moved to do so-and-so. 
That is the record of it. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will investigate all that. 

Mr. MADDEN. I enter the motion, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. GARNER. I reserve a point of order. 


The SPEAKER. Both things will be done in the morning and 


decided. 
SAMUEL SCHWARZ (H. DOC. NO. 1153). 


The SPEAKER Taid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States, which, with the ac- 
companying documents, was referred to the Committee on For- 
_eign Affairs and ordered printed: 

To the House of Representatives: 


In response to the resolution of the House of Representatives 
dated May 13, 1916, and reading as follows: 

Resolved, That the President of the United States be, 
hereby, requested, if not incompatible with the public interests, to fur- 
nish the House o Representatives with a statement of what he has done 
under the provisions of section 2001 of the Revised Statutes to secure 
the release of Samuel Schwarz, an can citizen alleged to be un- 
justly deprived of his liberty by or under the authority of the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain. 


I transmit herewith a report from the Acting Secretary of 
State, furnishing a summary of the correspondence on file in 


the Department of State relating to the case of Samuel Schwarz. | 


Wooprow WILSON. 
THe Warre HOUSE, 
Washington, May 22, 1916. 


the District of Columbia, is 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following privileged report 
from the Committee on Rules. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
House resolution 240 (H. Rept. 740). 


Resoiced, That during the consideration of the bill (H. R. 15774) 
making appropriations 8 for the expenses of the government 
of the District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, 
and for 7 — purposes, it shall be in order to consider the following 
items (the general rules of the House notwithstanding) : 

“ Hereafter all appropriations made for the support of “the government 
of the District of Columbia, including all sums appropriated In any 
8 appropriation act indicated to be paid out of the District of 

lumina revenues ona amounts to pay the interest and sinking fund 
on the funded debt of said District, shall be paid out of the revenues 
of the Districi of Columbia to the extent that the same shall be sufi- 
cient therefor and the remainder out of any money in the Treasury not 
other noes N repriated.” 


3, 74. and 75: 
— ous aoe thie of this act the terms of the members of the pres- 
ent board of tors shall peg a and thereafter the board shall 


consist of the Surgecn General of the Army, the Surgeon General of the 
Navy, the Surgeon General of the Public ealth Service and one Sena- 
tor and two Representatives in Congress, to be appointed by the Vice 
President and the er of the House of Leng ary ag moe respectively, 


each for the term of a single Congress and be 8 
and five members, who shall be — ot the strict o of Serr to 
— W by the commission Of the number directors. a 


by the commissioners first af after the passage of this aet, one sh 
— STAA F years; all sub- 
sequent appointees of said commissioners shall serve for three years, 
— gee that a — — fill vacancies occur dur a term 
— — — * Be ace ngs term. 
> ap 
medical staff, 3 to the ä of the commissioners, There shall 
always be at least three 
seid hospital shall continue te operate as a 
for the treatment of diseases peculiar 
and shall continue to furnis 


certified by the Board of Charities of the D 
. nt lg net 
om said patients sha Be gees St 


District, to be deposited by 


expenses, a: 3 * received 
to anes eollector of taxes of the 

eredit and to constitute a — 
of the annual appropriation for rt and maintenance of said hos- 
pital, pence L eee, rec an gor tha with apprepriations made for said hos- 
pital, shal of the board of directors of 

e 8 1 the su soos Roe and control of the mers.” 

On pages 83, 84, and 85: 

“That whenever any Seton has been convicted of crime in any 
court in the District ot lumbia and sentenced to imprisonment for 
more than one year by the court, the imprisonment during the term 
for which he may have been oe gene or the r ue of said 
term max be in some suitable or penitentiary or in the reforma- 
t of the District of Columbia, above referred to; and it shall be 

ent for the court to sentence the defendant to’ im 
the penitentiary without the p. 
reformatory of the District of Columbia and the > ment shall 
be in such penitentiary, jail, or the AE apa eta the District 
Columbia as the Attorney General shall from time to time designate: 
Provided further, That the commissioners are vested with jurisdic- 
tion over such male and female prisoners as may be di by the 
Attorney General for confinement in the refermatory of the District 
of Columbia from the time they are delivered into their rok depu- 


prisoners are released or discharged under 
process of law: And provided further, That the residue of the term of 
imprisonment of any person who mae 3 been convicted of 
crime in any court in the 5 „ sentenced to 

ee for more than o ne year by y the court may 
reformatory of the District of. Co! bia instead Sor the ee 
where such person may be confined when this paral effect. 
ed he Commissioners of 


and the Attorney General, zaa so request 
authorized to an he shall deliver 3 


deputies any su n in any tentiary in otea of 
— ment of conviction in and rE sont by any, court 
Distriet of Colum and e Commissioners District 


a pay — cost of the enance of 
yment to be — from — — 
‘or support of convicts, District of 5 like manner as pay- 
ments are now made for the support of District convicts in ral 
tentiaries. Nothing herein contained shall be construed as apply- 
to the a ore Training School for Boys or the National Train- 
School for Girls. The: one of paragraph shall take 
t a — after — 1. 1 


part o propriated by this 
= ‘any other act shall be used for the © payment to the the * — — Gas 


ed by 

pA Ne for use oh: any of = public beilidlage of the United 

States or the District of Columbia at a rate in exeess of 70 cents per 
1,000 yay feet.” 


On page 96: 

5 Suc T. 7. That all fees, assessments, rents, and all other receipts now 
required when collected to be paid into the Treasury, one-half to the 
eredit of the District of Columbia and — to the credit of the 
United States, shall 3 when collected be paid into the Treasury 


and credited wholly to the revenues of the District of Columbia. 

“ Sec, 8. That hereafter the Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia are authorized and directed to assess and collect rent from all users 
of Ce ee occupied under the sidewalks and streets in the District of 

umbr, ch said space is occupied or used in connection with the 
— Pg said users.“ 
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On pages 97 and 98: 

“Sec. 10. That hereafter the half cost of the paring or repaying of 
n roadway between the side thereof and the center thereof with sheet 
asphalt, asphalt block, granite block, vitrified block, cement concrete, 
hituminous concrete, macadam, or other form of pavement shall be 
assessed against the property abutting the side of the street so im- 
proved, such assessments to be levied and collected as now provided as 
to alleys and sidewalks: Provided, That the advertisement publica- 
tion of the commissioners’ intention to do such work and the formal 
hearing in respect thereto required by law as to alley and sidewalk 
improvements shall not be required as to roadway improvements. 

“There shall be included in the area the cost of which is assessable 
hereunder only the roadway area abutting the property between lines 
normally projected from the building line of the street being improved 
at the points of intersection with the building lines of intersecting 
streets, 

“There shall be excluded from the cost of the roadway work to be 
assessed hereunder : 

“First. The cost of all such work beyond a line 20 feet from the 
side thereof. 

“ Second. The cost of all such work within the space within which 
strect railway companies are required to ve by law, and nothing 
herein contained shall be construed as relieving street railway com- 
panies from bearing all the expenses of paving and repairing streets 
and avenues between lines 2 feet exterior to the outer rails of their 
tracks, as required by section 5 of the act providing a permanent form 
of government for the District of Columbia, approved June 11, 1878.” 

n pages 98 and 99: 

“See. 11. That for the protection of streams Rowing Catone United 
States Government parks and reservations in the District of Columbia 
from pollution by sewage discha therein from sewerage systems of 
Maryland towns and villages pordering said District, the commissioners 
are authorized to enter into an agreement with the proper authorities 
of the State of Maryland for the drainage of such sewerage systems 
into and through the sewerage system of the District of Columbia; and 
the said commissioners are further authorized to permit connections 
of Maryland sewers with the District of Columbia sewerage system at 
or near the District line whenever, in their judgment, the sanitary 
conditions of streams flowing into and through such United States Gov- 
ernment parks and reservations in the D: ct of Columbia are such as 
to demand the elimination of such pollution: Provided, That all cost 
of construction of such sewers to and connection with the sewerage 
system of the District of Columbia shall be paid by the proper authori- 
ties of the State of Maryland, and that said State shall enter into such 
a ment with the commissioners and shall guarantee the protection 
of the District of Columbia sewerage system from unauthorized con- 
a a ie ve acer of Columns for 5 
actual cost of pump and handling such sewage by annual payments 
for such meryine, as determined by the commissioners in such 
ment; all such sums collected therefor to be paid into the Treasury 
of the United States through the collector of taxes to the credit of the 
District of Columbia.” 


Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that there 
be not exceeding an hour's debate on the rule, and that at the 
end of that time the previous question be considered as 
ordered; that one half the hour be controlled by myself and 
the other half by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Pov] asks unanimous consent that the debate on this rule shall 
not exceed an hour, one half of the time to be controlled by 
himself and the other half by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
CAMPBELL], and that at the end of that time the previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Reserving the right to object, is it the 
intention of the gentleman from North Carolina to conclude 
debate on the rule to-night? 

Mr. POU. That is our very earnest desire. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Is it the intention to ask for a vote on 
the rule to-night? 

Mr. POU.. That is our purpose. I would like very much 
to get the rule adopted if we can. 

Mr. MANN. There was an understanding there would be 
no record vote on the rule to-night, I will say to the gentle- 
man. I do not think the gentleman ought to ask us to agree 
to the previous question. He can move the previous question. 

Mr. POU. I shall do everything I can to carry out any 
agreement that may have been made. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. The gentleman would have no 
objection to the previous question being considered as ordered 
at the end of the hour's debate if the vote goes over until 
to-morrow? 

Mr. MANN. 
question. 

Mr. CANNON. May I make one suggestion? What is the 
use of debate to empty seats on an important rule of this kind. 
You might just as well vote at once unless you are going to get 
gentlemen here. 

Mr. MANN. I think the gentlemen who are not here, if the 
vote goes over until to-morrow, will read all the debate in the 
Record. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, do I understand the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Mann] to state that there was an agree- 
ment that there would be no vote on this this evening? 

Mr. MANN. That was the agreement, yes; with the ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I have a demand for much more than 30 
minutes’ time, I will say to the gentleman from North Carolina 


nections thereto, and 


I have no objection to moying the previous 


[Mr. Pov]. 
for time would want to talk to empty seats here or not. 


I do not know whether the gentlemen who asked 


Mr. POU. Surely an hour ought to be sufficient. It seems to 
me we could have an agreement to go on for an hour this 
afternoon. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Question, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. As the request is put, I shall have to object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Pov] asks unanimous consent that debate on this rule shall 
proceed for not more than an hour, half of the time to be con- 
trolled by himself and half by the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. CAMPBELL]. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The gentleman from North Carolina is recognized for 30 
minutes. 

‘Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, this resolution makes in order legis- 
lation which has had long and serious consideration by the great 
Committee on Appropriations of this House and by other com- 
mittees as well. In view of the fact that there has been this 
consideration given to this legislation, the Committee on Rules 
has felt justified in giving the House an opportunity to vote 
upon this legislation. 

I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Speaker, after I have oceupied 10 
minutes I desire to have my attention called to it. 

The SPEAKER. Very well. 

Mr, CAMPBELL. Mr. Speaker, there have been a great many 
rules brought in from the Committee on Rules making legisla- 
tion in order on appropriation bills during this session of Con- 
gress. Heretofore the legislation that has been in order on 
appropriation bills has been such legislation as the committee 
bringing it in had jurisdiction of. In this case five substantive 
legislative provisions are made in order on an appropriation 
bill of which the Committee on Appropriations, which reports 
the bill, does not have jurisdiction. 

These matters of legislation, or most of them, are now under 
consideration before the Committee on the District of Columbia, 
a committee made up of able Representatives, who give serious 
consideration to the matters referred to that committee. All 
those important matters of legislation are taken away from the 
Committee on the District of Columbia and jurisdiction is as- 
sumed by the Committee on Appropriations, and the Committee 
on Rules is asked to make all those matters of legislation in 
order on this appropriation bill. 

The matters to be considered by the House are of the greatest 
possible importance to the country and to the District of Co- 
lumbia. It is proposed by one provision that is made in order 
by this rule to repeal or set aside a provision in the charter or 
the fundamental law of the District of Columbia by a rider on 
an appropriation bill brought in by a committee that has not 
Jurisdiction of the subject. I refer to that provision under 
which the expenses of the District government have been paid 
since 1878. 

In 1874 the Congress of the United States took up for serious 
consideration, by the appointment of a commission or a com- 
mittee, the regulation of the expenses of the District of Colum- 
bia and apportioning that expense between the General Govern- 
ment and the District. The result was that after four years of 
labor, under the leadership of Senator J. ©. S. Blackburn, of 
Kentucky; Senator Allen G. Thurman, of Ohio; and Senator 
Edmonds, of Vermont, a charter or fundamental law was sol- 
emnly enacted by the Congress of the United States to be 
known from that time on as the charter or fundamental law of 
the District of Columbia. It is now proposed to change that 
fundamental law by this rider on an appropriation bill. 

Now, if this House wants to take that responsibility, if this 
House wants to undo in a few moments what it took four years 
of consideration to enact, the responsible majority is assuming 
a great responsibility. 8 4 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Would it not be possible to consider this 
matter in the regular course on a District day? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. There is no doubt of it. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. ‘There is no necessity for bringing it up 
in this way, is there? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Absolutely none, except to get it through 
on a rider. The bill must go through, and the only excuse for 
placing this fundamental legislation, this repeal of the funda- 
mental law of the District of Columbia, on an appropriation bill 
is to have it go through as a rider on an appropriation bill. 

Now a year ago a joint commission was appointed, consist- 
ing of Senators and Representutives, made up of the ablest 
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Members of the Senate and of this House. That commission 

took time to seriously consider the question that is proposed to 

be reported here. Two large volumes of testimony were taken. 

A report was made ‘by that commission, and, strangely enough, 

the report was not referred to the Committee on Appropriations, 

but was referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 
That report is totally ignored by the Committee on Appro- 
priations, in that the investigating committee found that Con- 
gress was solemnly bound to provide by appropriations for the 
payment of 50 per cent of the interest and the sinking fund 
upon the funded debt of the District. One of the very first pro- 
visions made in order by this rule is in violation of that finding, 
and the recommendation that that condition be carried out by 
the Congress of the United States is set aside by one of the 
first provisions of this rule. The Committee on Appropriations 
totally ignores the recommendations of the commission that was 
appointed by the last Congress to consider this very subject, 
and Members of Congress are asked, under a possible 10 minutes 
of time for consideration, to vote upon a question that in the 
first instance had consideration for four years, and that in the 
last Congress was deemed to be of sufficient importance to 
justify the appointment of a joint commission, and that com- 
mission deemed the subject of sufficient importance to take 
testimony for weeks. They took testimony, as I stated, eon- 
sisting of two volumes, and made a report. All this matter is 
ignored, and this House is asked to make in order on an ap- 
propriation bill legislation that should be considered by and re- 
ported out of the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not desire to go into the probable effects 
of this law if it is enacted. ‘These matters have been discussed 
here from time to time for years. The danger of the enactment 
of this first provision, repealing the organic law of the District 
of Columbia, is that the city of Washington will begin at once 
to deteriorate into the old conditions in which it was found in 
1874, when the matter of considering the question of paying the 
expenses of the District was taken up. That was a third of a 
century ago. I sincerely hope, in the interest of the country and 
in the interest of the pride which every citizen of the Republic 
has in the Capital of the Nation, that no step will be taken that 
will result in the Capital going backward. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has used 10 minutes. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina [Mr. Pace}. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Pace] is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I have repeatedly 
said that on general principles—and being a member of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and knowing thoroughly the rules as 
they apply to legislation on an appropriation bill—I do not be- 
lieve that it is good legislative policy to legislate on appropria- 
tion bills. But there are exceptions to all rules, and the com- 
mittee formulating thts bill, after very mature consideration, 
and not only that but after consultation with some of our 
colleagues who serve upon the legislative committee of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, decided that it was 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from North Carolina 
yield to the gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. MEEKER. Has it not been the exception this year not to 
legislate upon appropriation bills? 

Mx. PAGE of North Carolina. Oh, no; not this year. I will 
remind the gentleman that at this session of Congress there have 
‘been rules making in order on the Post Office appropriation bill 
a great mass of legislation. Only two weeks ago there was a 
rule that made in order on the Agricultural bill a great deal of 
legislative matter. 

Mr. MEEKER. I say that an appropriation bill which does 
not contain legislation is the exception this year. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. It has been the exception in 
every Congress in which I have served, and this is the seventh. 
As far as that goes, the law creating the Public Utilities Com- 
mission for the District of Columbia and the excise law for the 
District of Columbia were passed on District appropriation bills. 
If that side of the House was in control at this time, and they 
could not find another place, they would not hesitate to bring 
in a rule to pass a tariff bill on the District of Columbia ap- 
propriation bill. [Applause and laughter.] This whole question 
about the propriety of passing legislation by a rider on an ap- 
propriation bill is altogether a matter of whether you favor 
legislation or are opposed to it. Why, the Evening Star of this 
city, which has criticized this rider because it was carried on an 
appropriation bill, has criticized the subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations because it did not bring out legislation 
on the same bill establishing a garbage plant for the District of 


Columbia—because that paper wants a garbage plant and it 
does not want the other. The same is true with every in- 
dividual here. 


This matter of the fiscal relations of the District of Columbia 
was discussed at great length in the first session of the Sixty- 
third Congress, because of section 8 that was carried in the Dis- 
trict appropriation bill. Section 8 passed this House by a de- 
cided majority. It was in practical effect just exactly this 
legislation. In the last session of Congress what was known as 
section 15 passed this House on a record vote by nearly 100 
majority. Since the Senate would not accept that, there was, on 
motion of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD], a 
resolution agreed to in this House which appointed a select 
special committee to take under consideration this whole matter 
of the fiscal policy of the District of Columbia, between it and 
the United States Treasury. As the gentleman from Kansas 
IMr. CAMPBELL] has said, that committee sat for nearly two 
months, and teok testimony that filled two volumes, and made 
a recommendation. 


The gentleman from Kansas says that this provision does not 
carry out that recommendation in one minor detail. With that 
exception it does carry it out. That exception is as to the 
bonded debt of the District of Columbia. That debt up to date 
has been paid in accordance with the act of 1878. It was more 
than $30,000,000. It has been paid, until now the amount is less 
than $6,000,000. ‘This very bill carries $975,000 for interest and 
sinking fund of the bonded debt of the District of Columbia. 
By the year 1923 that bonded debt will have been retired. That 
is a mere temporary matter. This other, which is included in 
the first section of this bill and the first section of this rule, is 
permanent legislation. 

The gentleman from Kansas referred to the former distin- 
guished Senator from Kentucky, Senator Blackburn, who, in 
1874, as a Members of this House, was chairman of the com- 
mittee that for four years investigated and made a report upon 
which was based the legislation of 1878. If the gentleman from 
Kansas had taken the time to read the testimony before this 
select committee sitting last fall he would have found that that 
same ex-Senator Blackburn appeared before that committee and 
gave unmistakably his testimony and his judgment that the time 
had arrived when that law was no longer equitable and that the 
very provision that is in this bill should be enacted into law. 
[Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FOSTER. I yield to the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. Sisson] five minutes. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, it was my pleasure to serve on 
the District subcommittee that made the two recommendations 
referred to by the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Pace] 
a moment ago. In the last several years there has been no 
justification for the arbitrary ‘half-and-half plan which has 
prevailed in the District of Columbia. When I first went upon 
the Committee on Appropriations I insisted that the only just 
and equitable plan was that all the property in the District of 
Columbia should be assessed at a reasonable value and that a 
reasonable tax rate should be levied against that property; that 
that money should be collected, and whatever other money was 
needed to run the District government should be paid out of 
the Federal Treasury, and that Congress should assume that 
responsibility on behalf of the people of the United States. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISSON. I yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. What does the gentleman estimate will 
be paid as a matter of fact by the District of Columbia and 
what portion by the Government? 

Mr. SISSON. At the present assessment and the present 
valuation, in round numbers, about $8,000,000 will be paid by 
the District of Columbia. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. At the present rate of taxation? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. Now, those are round figures. I could tell 
the gentleman exactly by looking at the District appropriation 
bill, which has just been reported to the House. 

Mr. TILSON. Expressed in terms of percentages? 

Mr. SISSON. About 60-40, or about 61 per cent to 39 per 
cent. 

Mr. LLOYD. It will be about 69 per cent to 31 per cent, I 
think; but that has nothing to do with the principle. 

Mr. SISSON. Not a thing. 

Mr. LLOYD. Is it not true that next year the figures might 
be reversed, according to this rule? 

Mr. SISSON. If Congress saw fit and proper to appropriate 
vast sums of money, that would be true. 

Mr. LLOYD. That is the point I am making, but the thing 
that is fixed is the amount that the District shall pay. 
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Mr. SISSON. That is it exactly. In other words, under this 
Jaw and under section 8, which was awkwardly drawn, but did 
just exactly, in substance, what this does, the amount that the 
District should pay was fixed. But last year we put almost this 
exact language into the appropriation bill and thrashed it out 
on the floor of the House at length, and by a vote of 2 to 1 
the House of Representatives passed this provision. It went 
over to the Senate, and for the first time in the history of the 
Senate for thirty-odd years the provision was championed by a 
Senator, Senator Kenyon of Iowa, and one-third of the Senate 
voted for it. Then the bill came back to the House, after a 
disagreement, and the House, by more than 2 to 1, stood by the 
House conferees, and then the bill went back to the Senate. 
Certain influences were brought to bear here, and then the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UnpErwoop] offered the proposi- 
tion that was carried, by a small majority of 14, to have this 
joint commission appointed. The men appointed on that com- 
mission were not wedded to this proposition. They were abso- 
lutely fair, and the three Senators appointed were Senators 
who, so far as the record shows, had been on the other side of 
this proposition, Yet, after two months of taking testimony, 
all three of the members of the House commission and all three 
of the members of the Senate commission made a unanimous 
report as to this provision that is in this bill. The only differ- 
ence between their recommendation and this bill was in refer- 
ence to the bonded debt of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. LENROOT]. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Speaker, ever since I have been a 
member of the Committee on Rules I have tried to pursue a con- 
sistent policy with reference to legislative riders on appro- 
priation bilis. I have always been opposed to such riders 
except in two classes of cases—one where the legislation pro- 
posed was so intimately connected with appropriations that they 
ought to be considered together, and the other an emergency 
that called for an exception to the rule. 

If this rule that is now proposed was confined in its pro- 
visions of those two classes of cases I should gladly support it. 
I want to frankly say that in my judgment the provision known 
as the half-and-half provision does come within that rule. It 
is intimately connected with the appropriations and does affect 
the appropriations that may be made. 

But, Mr. Speaker, there are other provisions in this bill 
that have ne connection whatever with appropriations, and I 
can not understand upon what theory the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, which is not a legislative committee at all, has 
incorporated them into the bill—one, for instance, in reference 
to the organization of a hospital here, another with reference 
to the amendment of the Criminal Code of the District of Co- 
lumbia, and there are other provisions. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. For a brief question. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. The gentleman mentioned the 
hospital; the hospital is very intimately connected with the 
appropriations, and that is the reason of its being in here. 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes; but I can not assume that the Appro- 
priation Committee will make the appropriations greater or less 
because of the legislation included in this bill. I would assume 
that the Committee on Appropriations would make such appro- 
priations for running the hospital as in its judgment was neces- 
sary for that purpose, and the matter of administration of that 
hospital lies not with the committee, but with the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, so far as the legislation of the House 
is concerned. 

So, Mr. Speaker, the rule in its present form can not receive 
my support, although there are some provisions that I believe 
should be made in order. 

The House will observe that there is no limit to debate for 
the consideration of this bill provided for in this rule. I am not 
complaining of that, but I do want to draw the contrast between 
this rule and the rule adopted the other day on the shipping 
Hill, a bill carrying $50,000,000, a bill containing new subjects of 
legislation that have never been considered by either House of 
Congress. Under that rule adopted by the Democratic majority 
consideration under the five-minute rule was limited to less 
than two days, and we witnessed at 4 o’clock last Friday one 
of the greatest farces ever perpetrated on this House. We had 
over 100 amendments, many of them important amendments, 
many of them amendments that the majority members of the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries agreed ought 
to be adopted to this bill, and yet every one of them was voted 
down just as fast as they were read from the Clerk's desk. 

I suid at that time that while the Democratic majority would 
make a claim that they shut off debate on that bill because 


they needed to expedite business and hurry along the business 
of the House—I prophesied then that upon the District of Co- 
lumbia bill, that carrying an appropriation of $11,000,000, there 
would be no effort to shut off debate; that debate would be un- 
limited as far as the rule was concerned. It will take at least 
a week to consider it. and a little later on, as we get into the 
consideration of the bill, we can fairly expect that we will have 
a debate of an hour or more on such important items as to 
whether or not the secretary of the automobile board shall have 
$300 or 8350 a year. [Laughter.] And so on with other items, 
ample debate, ample opportunity to debate little infinitesimal 
items on this bill, but no opportunity to debate great questions of 
public policy and expenditure of millions of dollars of public 
money on the shipping bill. 

Again I want to call the attention of the House that although 
the Democratic majority did not have time on the shipping bill 
to afford the minority an opportunity for fair consideration of 
that bill, they had plenty of time on the Porto Rican bill, to 
which there was no opposition and as to which there was a 
unanimous report from both sides of the House. We have been 
on that bill two days, we have been considering that bill to-day, 
and just finished the consideration of it a few minutes ago. 
If the Democratic side was sincere in their rule on the shipping 
bill, why have they not been anxious to expedite business on 
other bills? The answer is that their claim with reference to 
the shipping bill was a pure piece of hypocrisy on the part of 
the Democratic majority. 

Mr. GORDON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. Briefly. 

Mr. GORDON. Does not the gentleman think that there is 
an important principle involved in the payment by the people 
of the United States for one-half of the taxes of the District 
of Columbia, one-half of the sewer assessments and one-half 
of the sidewalk assessment? 

Mr. LENROOT. I do, and I want full debate and full con- 
sideration ; but I say to my friend that it is not more important 
than the creation of a shipping board, spending $50,000,000 of 
the Government money and the matter of the regulation of the 
shipping of the United States and of the world that has never 
been before considered. If the gentleman from Ohio thinks 
that this now requires full debate and consideration, why did 
not he vote for full debate and consideration on the shipping 
bill? Is it the gentleman’s idea that the half-and-half question 
in Washington is more important than the other great questions? 
Evidently the gentleman thinks so, and if he thinks so he is 
justified in voting as he did against every amendment from the 
minority, only inquiring, “ How does my chairman stand, and I 
will vote the way he does whether he is right or whether he is 
wrong?” 

Mr. GORDON. Does the gentleman want an answer? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. GORDON. I voted against those amendments because I 
thought that they were offered as a filibuster and not offered in 
good faith. 

Mr. LENROOT. Does the gentleman want an answer to that? 

Mr. GORDON. Why, most of the men that offered them did 
not stay here until they were voted on. 

Mr. LENROOT. The chairman of the committee—and it is 
no breach of confidence for me to state this, for it was stated 
in the presence of several persons—said while some of the 
amendments were being voted on, and he voted against them, 
that many of them he thought ought to be adopted. Does that 
answer the gentleman’s question? The gentleman was content 
to vote against the amendments because they came from this 
side of the aisle. 

Mr. GORDON, No, no. 

Mr. LENROOT. It was not necessary to inquire whether an 
amendment was a good amendment or whether it was a bad 
amendment. He took the position, “I am a Democrat, and this 
side of the House and my leader is against it, and so I will 
follow my leader.” But, Mr. Speaker, I hope the time will come 
when this House will not legislate in this manner. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. I will, 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I want to ask the gentle- 
man whether there had been any intimation from the President 
that this District bill must pass before the Democratic conven- 
tion meets? 

Mr. LENROOT. I judge not, because if there was there 
would be a rule on this bill like there was on the shipping bill. 
[Laughter on the Republican side.) 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin yields back 
one minute. 


Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 


tleman from Ohio [r. Garp]. 
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Mr. GARD.’ Mr. Speaker, I nm in accord with the general 
principle that legislation should not be embodied as riders upon 
appropriation bills except it be intimately related thereto, and 
the subject upon which I desire to give the Members of the 
House some information is, I think, intimately related to the 
subject of these appropriations. That is the first part of the 
bill making in order the question of appropriation for the pay- 
ment of interest and the principal of the funded debt and for 
the expenses of the District of Columbia. I first want to say 
that it is my idea that the language which is carried in the bill 
providing for the payment of interest and sinking fund of the 
District of Columbia out of the revenues of the District is not 
n proper recommendation to this House. The finding of the 
select committee, which was a unanimous finding of three 
United States Senators and three Members of this House of 
Representatives, was to the effect that the inception of this 
bond legislation, the rulings of all the departments, and indeed 
the very highest sense of justice between the bondholders, the 
citizens of the District, and the citizens of the General Govern- 
ment, ought to be to the effect that these bonds, having been 
issued under a particular law, should be by that particular law 
paid; and therefore I believe, Mr. Speaker, that this bill should 
be so amended, and I refer, with the permission of the chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Appropriations, to line 6 of page 1, 
where I think the word “and” should be stricken out and the 
word “except” be incorporated. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. 
man yield? 

Mr. GARD. Yes. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. In order that this matter may 
be cleared, I want to say to the gentleman, and through him to 
the committee, that the committee reporting this bill will not 
only consider that amendment, but has no particular antipathy 
to the views as expressed by the gentleman from Ohio when we 
come to take up the bill. 

Mr. GARD. It would seem to me that by the striking out of 
the word “and” and inserting the word “except” this can be 
made to read: 

That all appropriations for the kappor of the District of Columbia 
except the interest on the funded debt of the District shall be paid from 
the revenues of the District to the extent that the same shall be suffi- 
cient therefor, and the remainder out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated. 

And for the information of gentlemen who may desire it, I 
say this, further. I may say that this provision is carried on 
page 66 for the payment of interest and the sinking fund on this 
funded debt, and that can be very easily amended, in line 18, so 
as to provide for the findings of the select committee, which 
findings, I believe, are authorized by law. 

This funded debt is not a large debt. The city of Washing- 
ton is indeed unique in not having a large public debt. There 
remains about $6,000,000, I think, of the debt; and in the 
ordinary course of events that will be paid off in 1923 or pos- 
sibly in 1922, and after that time the city of Washington will 
have no funded debt. The larger part for the consideration of 
the House will be the question as to how the expenses of the 
District of Columbia shall be paid. Now, the findings of the 
select committee, in brief, upon that is that there is not and should 
not be any arbitrary rule, but that the responsibility of the 
residents of the District of Columbia should be the payment of 
a fixed and reasonable amount assessed as proper taxation. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FOSTER. Will the gentleman use some of his time? 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Speaker, I yield seven minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. TINKHAM]. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Speaker, before protesting against this 
rule, to which I am much opposed, I desire to ask the honorable 
Representative from North Carolina, who has charge of the 
bill, whether he has ever heard of any appropriation bill which 
carried eight separate and diverse pieces of legislation? I ask 
him if he has ever heard of an appropriation bill which carried 
a provision in reference to such an important matter as the 
fiscal relations between the Federal Government and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; the appointment of trustees to a hospital 
board; the terms and transfers of prisoners and the power of 
parole; the price of electric service to be paid by the Govern- 
ment; the creation of a trust fund for money for the great Dis- 
trict of Columbia; the taxing of vacant spaces under the streets 
in the District of Columbia; a law concerning the paving of 
streets, and an authorization for an agreement between the Com- 
monwealth of Maryland and the District of Columbia in refer- 
ence to sewers? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman 
has addressed a very long series of questions to me. I was 
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going to ask him if he would give me time to answer them, and- 
if he wants me to answer them now or at sonie later time. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Speaker, the question is extremely 
simple. I asked the gentleman if he has ever known an appro- 
priation bill in his term of service which has carried so many 
diverse pieces of legislation, utterly ungermane to the subject of 
the provisions of the bill and not properly before the Appropria- 
tions Committee. The gentleman can say yes or no. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I prefer to make 
my own answer and not answer as the gentleman tells me. I 
do not admit, in the first place, his premise that these vari- 
ous items are correlated to the appropriations. On the other 
hand, more than half of them, in fact a majority of them, are 
directly related to the appropriations, and I have seen on a num- 
ber of appropriation bills more legislative provisions not related 
to the appropriations than are on this bill. 

Mr. TINKHAM, Mr. Speaker, in view of the fact that the 
honorable Representative from North Carolina was not re- 
sponsive to my last question, I ask him in all courtesy to be 
responsive to my next question. Was any public hearing given 
on any of these pieces of legislation, either by the Appropria- 
tions Committee or by the subcommittee of the Appropriations 
Committee? I mean public hearings? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, in answer to the 
gentleman's question, if he will give himself the time to read 
the hearings before the subcommittee of the Appropriations 
Committee formulating this bill, he will find that there is a 
very considerable amount of testimony relating to each of the 
items contained in this rule, That item does not hold public 
hearings, but the hearings are as voluminous, possibly, as if 
they had been public, and the gentleman has access to them. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Speaker, the answer of the honorable 
gentleman is that there were not any public hearings given. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina, That is my answer, Mr. 
Speaker. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. TINKHAM. I will. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina, Will the gentleman allow me 
to interrogate him? Has the gentleman taken the pains to read 
the hearings before the subcommittee of the Appropriations 
Committee having charge of this bill at this session of Congress? 

Mr. TINKHAM. Not very closely. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Will the gentleman submit to 
another interrogation? 

Mr. TINKHAM. I will. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Has the gentleman taken the 
time and the pains to read the testimony given before the select 
committee sitting last fall and having been commissioned to take 
testimony in relation to the fiscal relations of the District of 
Columbia? 

Mr. TINKHAM, I have read about 800 pages. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. The gentleman has done very 
well. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Now, Mr. Speaker, I want to protest 
against this rule, first, because it is arbitrary, and that which is 
arbitrary should not be done in the popular house of a great 
democracy unless there is great and compelling necessity, and 
there is no great and compelling necessity for arbitrary action 
in these matters. Next, I want to protest against this rule 
because it is unnecessary that it should pass. Every piece of 
legislation proposed, with two exceptions, and they are of minor 
importance, are before the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. 
further question? 

Mr. TINKHAM. I will. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. The gentleman, I believe, is a 
member of the legislative Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia? 

Mr. TINKHAM. I am. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Has the gentleman used due 
diligence in having this legislation reported to the House of 
Representatives and put on the Calendar? 

Mr. TINKHAM. I have done everything that is possible, Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Has the gentleman introduced 
any bill on any of these subjects in which he is so much in- 
terested ? 

Mr. TINKHAM. I have not. There was no necessity for my 
doing so, because the bills were before the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

Next, I protest against this rule because you are asking for 
legislation for the District of Columbia, 350.000 people, Ameri- 
ean citizens, without any public hearing. The first recommenda- 
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tion for legislation affects vitally what is the most important 
part of the charter or organic act of the District of Columbia. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentieman has expired. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. RAINEY]. 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield to the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. TINKHAM] one minute more. 

Mr. TINKHAM. I think there is no necessity for it. 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, the people of the District of 
Columbia were given most extensive hearings on this subject 
in which they are so vitally interested before the joint commit- 
tee of the House and Senate having this matter in charge for 
purposes of investigation. We for nearly 60 days’ time lis- 
tened to the representatives of various civic organizations here 
in the city. We heard everybody who wanted to be heard. 
Citizens of Washington are not complaining about taxation. 
They are not insisting that they are assessed too high, and 
yet under the present assessments they will contribute more for 
public purposes than ever before—nearly $2,000,000 more. 

That contribution will occur during the fiscal year 1917. They 
will contribute during that year over $8,000,000 for public pur- 
poses, Now, if the Government of the United States matched 
dollar for dollar this year the contributions made by the people 
of Washington it would make a total of over $16,000,000 to be 
expended here in this Capital City, over $1,000,000 more than 
the commissioners submitted estimates for. Now, what other 
course can be pursued under these circumstances than to 
abandon the half-and-half system of contributions which has 
prevailed in the management of District affairs from 1878 
down to the present time? 

This bill appropriates about as much for the District of Co- 
lumbia as the last bill appropriated. This bill appropriates 
$11,631,000 and the last bill appropriated $11,662,000. It is 
going to cost just as much to run the District of Columbia dur- 
ing the next fiscal year as it has cost during the present fiscal 
year, except that the people who live here contribute more. 
Now, that situation of affairs may be reyersed under the present 
system at any time, 

Mr. LLOYD. They do not contribute more, in fact. They 
contribute more in proportion to what the National Government 
contributes, 

Mr. RAINEY. They will contribute over $8,000,000. 

Mr. LLOYD. If the United States Government paid one-half 
the expense, they would still have to pay $8,000,000. 

Mr. RAINEY. If the United States should contribute 
$8,000,000, that would be $16,000,000, and that is $7,000,000 
more than needed, 

Mr. LLOYD. What I am trying to express is, that the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is paying just the same as it would pay if the 
half-and-half principle were carried out, beeause the tax is 
levied, and the amount that is collected under the law at the 
present time would be paid in taxation. 

Mr. RAINEY. Yes; but the fact remains that next year— 
during the year 1917—the citizens will pay $8,000,000. 

Mr. LLOYD. Certainly. 

Mr. RAINEY. If the Federal Government contributes as 
much as they contribute—and they are not complaining any 
about that—it would make a total of $16,000,000. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAINEY. Yes. 

Mr. CRISP. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Lioyp], as 
I understood it, means that the taxpayers will pay under this 
new plan just what they would pay under the other; that the 
individual payment of the taxpayer in the District is not in- 
creased any. Is not that it? 

Mr. LLOYD. Yes. The only people who will benefit by this 
bill is the General Government. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Minois 
has expired. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Lenroor] use some of his time? 

Mr. LENROOT. How much time haye we remaining on this 
side, Mr. Speaker? 

The SPEAKER. Four minutes. 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield that time to the gentleman from 
Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL]. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Wyoming is recognized 
for four minutes. - 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, the unwisdom and viciousness 
of legislation upon an appropriation bill is universally recog- 
nized. It is prohibited by the rules, and the situation is made 
no better by the fact that such legislation is made in order 
by a special rule. As a matter of fact, to the extent that such 
action inclines Members of the majority to accept the legisla- 
tion as being approved by their side, it renders the situation 


even more dangerous, and we are even more likely to legislate 
unwisely when legislation is thus made in order than we would 
be otherwise. 

As a member of the Committee on Appropriations, it might be 
assumed that I would be in favor of extending the jurisdiction 
of the committee in this way.. But the practice is vicious, and 
I am as much opposed to it when it is offered by a committee 
of which I am a member as when it is offered by any other 
committee. 

Further than that, not only has the Committee on Appropria- 
tions assumed the right to legislate, but in a very important 
matter, to wit, in regard to the half-and-half plan, it has not 
proposed legislation in harmony with either the letter or the 
spirit of the findings of the joint committee which the House 
and Senate appointed for the purpose of investigating these 
matters. 

First, it has proposed legislation contrary to the letter of the 
recommendation made by the joint committee relating to the 
funded debt and the interest thereon ; and, second, it has proposed 
legislation not ealeulated to carry out the recommendation of 
the joint committee to the effect “ that the Congress should pur- 
sue a definite policy of regular and liberal appropriations, hav- 
ing in view not only the permanent moral and physical advance- 
ment of the city but also its permanent and growing grandeur 
as a municipal expression of the Nations’ home and the people’s 
pride.“ Who is there on either side of the House who will sug- 
gest that the meager appropriations made in this bill for our 
great Capital City in any way carry out that declaration of our 
joint committee as to what our legislation should accomptish 
touching the Capital of the Nation? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Is there anything to prevent 
a majority of this House increasing it to any amount? 

Mr. MONDELL, There is nothing to prevent the majority, 
but the gentleman will see to it that there is not a majority 
favorable to increases. He has, or believes he has, a majority 
on his side already bound against liberal appropriations, con- 
trary to the recommendations of the joint committee, for which 
that side is largely responsible. First, the commissioners were 
influenced to make low estimates, and, second, you have reduced 
the estimates they have made by two and one-half million dollars, 
The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Wyoming 
has expired. : 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. Jonxsox] the remainder of my time, except one 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky is recognized 
for five minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, as a general prop- 
osition, I am not in favor of “riders” upon appropriation bills, 
However, I am very much in favor of this amendment, call it 
rider.“ if you please, being placed on this appropriation bill in 
order to do away with the old half-and-half arrangement. 

It has been insisted here by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
CAMPBELL] and by my good friend from Massachusetts [Mr. 
TINKHAM] that this matter ought to come from the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. Those for whom they speak have 
not heretofore taken this position. During the last Congress 
when I prepared an amendment similar to this one and got it 
upon the District appropriation bill those who now proclaim 
the loudest against this measure going upon the appropriation 
bill said that the Committee on the District of Columbia was 
not qualified to determine the matter and that a special com- 
mittee should be created to consider it. 

At last they succeeded in getting the Senate to defeat my 
amendment which went on the District appropriation bill by 
which the half-and-half was abolished and themselves put a 
“rider” on the appropriation bill providing for a special joint 
committee. That special joint committee, which has gone into 
this subject, was created, I say, by a “rider” upon an appro- 
priation bill, and it was put there by those who now decry this 
rider. At this time it is the report of that special committee 
which is placed upon this appropriation bill, and to that they 
object and call it a “rider” and unfair. 

Every District appropriation bill for years has commenced 
with language similar to this: That there is hereby appropri- 
ated one-half out of the revenues of the District of Columbia and 
one-half out of the Federal Treasury such sums as are herein 
appropriated.” 

Now, if this amendment is adopted that language will be 
changed in substance to this: That hereafter the expenses of 
the District of Columbia shall be paid from its own revenues if 
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sufficient, and if not sufficient then the remainder shall be paid 
from the Federal Treasury.” 

What can be fairer? The gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. 
Monpett] just spoke of the“ miserable, meager amount“ to be 
contributed by the United States. That “miserable, meager 
amount” that he speaks of, if I am correctly advised, amounts 
to $3,500,000 in this bill. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I do. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman misunderstood me. The ad- 
jective that I used had reference not to the amount of the na- 
tional contribution, but to the character of the appropriations 
made for the District in the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Under the present tax rate the 
District of Columbia is raising about $8,000,000 annually. Re- 
gardless of whether or not it is necessary to spend double that 
amount, it is insisted by some that the United States Govern- 
ment shall still put up $8,000,000 to carry out the half-and-half 
arrangement, That would make $16,000,000; and even the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia do not claim that 
$16,000,000 are needed. Therefore, why should the United 
States put up $8,000,000 when nobody claims that amount is 
needed. 

Now, the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL] and the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. TIN KHAu! both say that 
these matters ought to come from the District of, Columbia 
Committee. Is it not a fact that those who represent the Dis- 
trict—in other words, the Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia themselves—have gone before the Appropriations Com- 
mittee and asked them to include in their appropriations several 
of the very items against which some of these gentlemen com- 
plain of being in this appropriation bill? 

To resume, this amendment comes properly before the Appro- 
priations Committee because the Appropriations Committee is 
endeayoring to carry out the findings of the special committee 
which was appointed in compliance with a rider on the District 
of Columbia appropriation bill in the last Congress. 

The special joint committee was created by the friends of the 
half-and-half plan by means of a rider on the District appropria- 
tion bill, and they should not now object to the finding of that 
special committee being enacted into law through the same com- 
mittee and upon the same bill which created the commission, 

It is well for members to constantly bear in mind that no 
member of the special joint committee, either Senator or Repre- 
sentative, ever cast a vote against the half-and-half, and that 
it is their report which it is now proposed to put upon the 
appropriation bill for the District of Columbia, 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FOSTER. I move the previous question on the resolu- 
tion. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is—— 

Mr. MANN. No. 

Mr. FOSTER. ‘The understanding was that the matter should 
go over until to-morrow. I move that the House do now ad- 
journ, 

ADJOURNMENT. 

The motion of Mr. Foster was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 
o'clock and 50 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-mor- 
row, Tuesday, May 23, 1916, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, reports on reexamination of 
Buffalo Harbor, N. Y. (H. Doc. No. 1139) ; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed, with illustrations. 

2. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Leonidas 
M. Jewett v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 1140) ; to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

3. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of H. 
Walter Nichols v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 1141) ; to the 
Committee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

4. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Posey 
Buckley v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 1142) ; to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

5. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Ebenezer 
Knight v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 1148) ;.to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 
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6. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Edward 
G. Mathey v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 1144); to the 
Committee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

7. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the ense of 
Theodore L. Minier v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 1145) ; 
to the Committee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

8. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Cary 
W. Moore v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 1146); to the 
Committee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

9. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a list of cases referred to the court by the House of 
Representatives, which cases were dismissed by the court under 
section 5 of the act of March 4, 1915, commonly known as the 
Crawford amendment (H. Doc. No. 1147); to the Committee 
on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

10. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication from the Postmaster General sub- 
mitting an estimate of deficiency in the appropriation for con- 
tingent expenses, Post Office Department, fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1916 (H. Doc. No. 1148) ; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

11. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication from the Postinaster General sub- 
mitting an estimate of appropriation for publication of the 
Official Postal Guide for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, 
being additional to the sum provided for by the legislative, exec- 
utive, and judicial act for the same year (H. Doc. No. 1149) ; to 
the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

12. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
a communication from the Secretary of Commerce submitting a 
supplemental estimate of appropriation, “Salaries and wuges 
of officers and crews of lighthouse vessels and lighthouse 
tenders, including temporary employment when necessary, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917 (H. Doc. No. 1150) ; to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

13. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication from the Secretary of War submitting 
urgent estimates of deficiencies required for the service of the 
War Department in consequence of recent operations upon the 
border and in Mexico (H. Doc. No. 1151) ; to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

14. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication from the Secretary of War submit- 
ting supplemental estimates of appropriations covering urgently 
needed buildings and other construction in connection with the 
proposed ordnance depot in the Canal Zone (H. Doc. No. 1152); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. DILL, from the Committee on the Public Lands, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 8928) to accept the cession by the State 
of Washington of exclusive jurisdiction over the lands embraced 
within the Mount Rainier National Park, and for other purposes, 
reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 739), which said bill and report were referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were referred 
as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 9619) granting a pension to Eliza J. St. Clair; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 5521) granting a pension to James H. Buckner; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills were introduced and sev- 
erally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina: A bill (H. R. 15871) 
authorizing the purchase of a site for a public building at 
Bamberg, S. C.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, 
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By Mr. DOOLITTLE: A bill (H: R. 15872) to establish a 
Government bureau to loan money on agricultural lands as 
security ; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. WISE: A bill (H. R. 15873) providing for a site and 
publie building for a post office at Thomaston, Ga.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15874) providing for a site and public 
building for a post office at Jackson, Ga.; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. KONOP: A bill (H. R. 15875) to incorporate the 
Kee-too-wah Band of Cherokee Indians in Oklahoma, other- 
wise known as the Night Hawks, into an industrial community 
for their mutual benefit and protection and the promotion of 
education, self-government, self-control, and industry among 
them, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

By Mr. KIBSS of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 15876) to en- 
large and extend the post-office building at Williamsport, Pa.; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. GLASS: A bill (H. R. 15877) to amend section 6 of 
an act to define and fix the standard of value, to maintain the 
parity of all forms of money issued or coined by the United 
States, to refund the public debt, and for other purposes, ap- 
proved March 14, 1900, as amended by the act of March 2, 
1911; to the Committee on Banking and Currency, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BURKE: A bill (H. R. 15878) granting an increase of 
pension to Catherine Assenmacher; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CARLIN: A bill (H. R. 15879) for the reinstatement 
of Commander James H. Reid in the United States Navy; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15880) granting a pension to Mary E. San- 
born; to the Committee on Pensions. 

_ By Mr. CARY: A bill (H. R. 15881) for the relief of Lloyd D. 
Pocock ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DILL: A bill (H. R. 15882) granting an increase of 
pension to Mrs, Mary Eaton; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. DIXON: A bill (H. R. 15883) granting an increase 
of pension to George P. Wright; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 15884) granting an increase of pension to 
Rowland Robinson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. y 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15885) granting an increase of pension to 
Frank Niegenargend, alias Frantz Mier; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15886) granting an increase of pension to 
Wilkerson E. Grubbs; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15887) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob Stevens; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GOOD: A bill (H. R. 15888) granting an increase of 
pension to Orrel Tucker ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15889) granting an increase of pension to 
Lydia W. Nott; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAMLIN: A bill (H. R. 15890) granting an increase 
of pension to Louisa Mawhinney; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 15891) granting an increase 
of pension to John ©. Young; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HILLIARD: A bill (H. R. 15892) granting an increase 
of pension to Samuel E. Palmer; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington: A bill (H. R. 15893) 
granting a pension to Loue Thompson; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15894) granting a pension to John F. Mul- 
hall; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KEARNS: A bill (H. R. 15895) for the relief of the 
Royal Savings & Loan Co., of Portsmouth, Ohio; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 15896) to correct the mili- 
tury record of Jefferson Mullins; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15897) to correct the military record of 
Benjamin F, States; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TAGUE: A bill (H. R. 15898) for the relief of Louis 
A. Berretta; to the Committee on Claims, 


By Mr. MOSS of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 15899) granting an 
increase of pension to Lemon McGrew; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PLATT: A bill (H. R. 15900) for the relief of John 
Hill; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. POWERS: A bill (H. R. 15901) granting an increase 
of pension to Leo V. Burchetts; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15902) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of Preston B. Stanfill; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. QUIN: A bill (H. R. 15903) for the relief of the Bluff 
City Railway Co., a corporation domiciled and doing business at 
Natchez, in the State of Mississippi, by requiring the Chief of 
Engineers to cause an examination to be made into the fatts at- 
tending a collision between a barge being towed by the tug 
Marengo on the Mississippi River and a wharf house belonging 
to said Bluff City Railway Co. and situated on the river in front 
of said city of Natchez, and, subject to the approval of the Sec- 
retary of War, to adjust and settle all claims for damages sus- 
tained by said Bluff City Railway Co. in a sum not to exceed 
$5,000, and report same to Congress; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 

By Mr. RAKER: A bill (H. R. 15904) for the relief of Thomas 
A. Winn; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15905) granting an increase of pension to 
Daniel Stevenson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RAMSEYER: A bill (H. R. 15906) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Harvey Enyart; to the Committee on Inva- 
lid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15907) granting an increase of pension to 
James E. Houghland; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RAYBURN: A bill (H. R. 15908) for the relief of 
nF D. Steger and J. E, Labatt; to the Committee on War 


By Mr. ROWLAND: A bill (H. R. 15909) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Theodore Sinzig; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 15910) granting a 
pension to George M. Woodard; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. VINSON: A bill (H. R. 15911) granting a pension to 
Victor Lewis; to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Memorial of the Elizabeth 
Decherd Woman’s Missionary Society, of Mount Air Church, 
Curryville, Mo., against sale, etc., of liquors in Porto Rico; to 
the Committee on Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BAILEY: Petition of H. O. Snively, D. T. Ketring, 
A. D. Schmucker, F. R. Schmucker, H. R. Allender, R. H. Jus- 
tice, W. W. Woods, W. M. Eicholtz, J. G. Metz, B. E. Marty, 
Rhule & Acker, H. H. Patterson, and Estep & Flaig, all of Wil- 
liamsburg, Pa., in favor of a tax on mail-order houses; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. CAREW: Memorial of American Union against mili- 
tarism in re military bill; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petition of Bakery and Confec- 
tionery Workers’ International Union of America, favoring pas- 
sage of workmen’s compensation act in the District of Colum- 
bia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, petition of Lora C. Little, of Portland, Oreg., and Ade- 
laide Short, of Lowden, Wash., favoring woman suffrage amend- 
ment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DAVIS of Texas: Papers to accompany House bill 
14549, granting a pension to John I. Temple; to the Committce 
on Pensions. 

Also, petition of J. O. Cary, Waco, Tex., favoring bill for 
Federal control of the National Guard; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DYER: Memorial of the National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene favoring House bill 721, for division of mental 
hygiene in the United States Public Health Service; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of Missouri State Dairy Association, relative to 
dairy conditions in the State of Missouri; to the Committee on 


Agriculture, 

By Mr. EAGAN: Memorial of Gadsden (Ala.) Chamber of 
Commerce, favoring Shields water-power bill; to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors. 


Also, petition of the National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 
favoring House bill 721, for division of mental hygiene in 
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United States Public Health Service; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: Memorial of Merchants’ Association, 
of New York, favoring the maintenance and proper extension 
of pneumatic-tube service in connection with the transportation 
of mail; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, memorial of United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America of the District Council of Greater New York, 
urging the prevention of the reduction of wages or depriving 
workmen of requisites, now employees in the Canal Zone; to 
the Committee on Insular Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Common Council of Nome, Alaska, unre- 
servedly commending the work of the Alaska Road Commis- 
sion on the peninsula and earnestly urging the Government and 
the road commission to extend the road so begun with all pos- 
sible dispatch; to the Committee on Insular Affairs. 

Also, memorial of board of governors of India House (Inc.), 
urging Congress to appropriate sufficient funds to carry out 
such a program of preparedness, particularly with respect to 
the defense of our Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific coasts; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of men of the Bushwick Avenue Congrega- 
tional Church, urging Congress to take immediate action that 
will result in carrying out the recommendations of the General 
Board of the Army and the General Board of the Navy in the 
program for adequate defense preparedness of the United. States; 
to the Comunittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of executive committee of the Society of 
Chagres, favoring Senate bill 3457 and House bill 8828; to. the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, memorial of 11 citizens and others of New York, urging 
adequate military and naval preparedness of the United States; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Central Memorial Committee, Sons of Vet- 
erans, of Brooklyn and Long Island Division of New York, 
approving the adoption by the Congress and the constituted 
authorities of the United States of such a wise policy of pre- 
paredness as shall fully and adequately provide for the effective 
defense of our country; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: Memorial of Central Council of Irish 
County Associations, relative to England’s treatment of Irish 
prisoners; to the Committee on Foreign Affars. 

By Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH: Papers to accompany House 
bill 15633 to pension Douglas D. Powell; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington: Petition of sundry citi- 
zens of the State of Washington, against bills to amend the 
postal laws; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. IGOE: Memorial of Missouri State Dairy Association, 
relative te condition of dairies in State of Missouri; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of Medical Society of City Hospital Alumni, 
St. Lonis, Mo., against resolution relative to physicians in Gov- 
ernment connected with private health institutions; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MARTIN: Petition of sundry citizens of the State of 
Louisiana, favoring bills taxing mail-order houses; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MATTHEWS: Evidence supporting House bill 15791, 
granting a pension to Herman H. Jahn, alias Herman Martin; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. OAKEY (by request): Memorial of executive board 
of Woman’s Suffrage Association of Connecticut, relative to 
two women commissioners for Federal censorship of motion pic- 
tures; to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. O’SHAUNESSY: Petitions of Christian Rudolph, jr., 
and Otto Rudolph, of Providence, R. I., in re shipment of hospital 
supplies by the Red Cross to the central powers; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of Louise P. Chance, of Providence, R. I., favor- 
ing the Gallinger amendment to the Agricultural appropria- 
tion bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Phobie L. Cargill, of Providence, R. I., in 
favor of Senate bill 4874; to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. PATTEN: Memorial of the Merchants’ Association of 
New York, favoring Senate joint resolution 60 and opposing 
House bill 563 and similar bills; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PRATT: Petition of Elmira (N. X.) Local Union, 
No. 57, of Metal Polishers, Buffers, and Silver Platers, Brass 
Workers’ Union of North America, A. J. Miller, president, and 
Charles Cordier, recording secretary, favoring inspection of dairy 
products; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Mrs. Mary E. Parsons, R. A. Parsons, and 
Samuel E. Blinn, all of Candor, N. L., opposing the passage of 


House bills 491 and 6468, to amend the postal laws, and House 
bill 18048, known as the juvenile-court bill; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. ROWE: Petition of members of the Holy Name So- 
ciety of the Church of Our Lady of Victory, Brooklyn, N. X., 
favoring bills to amend the postal laws; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of the Plattsduetscher Volksfest-Verein, of New 
125 against war with Germany; to the Committee on Foreign 

Also, memorial of Chamber of Commerce of the State of New 
York, against bills to prohibit the Taylor system in Government 
shops; to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: Petition of M. E. Miller and 22 
citizens of Diamondale and vicinity, against bills to amend the 
postal laws; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. SMITH of Minnesota: Memorial of Trades Assembly 
of Minneapolis and Hennepin County, Minn., against the Federal 
reserve bank; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. STINESS: Petition of Robert W. Adams, C. E., of 
Providence, R. I., favoring passage of the Shields water-power 
bill ; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petitions of Rhode Island State Branch of American Fed- 
eration of Labor and Providence (R. I.) Building Trades Coun- 
cil, favoring House bill 8828, relative to wages, etc., of employees 
on Panama Canal; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, petition of Rhode Island Chiropodists’ Society, favoring 
passage of bill regulating practice of chiropody in the District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. TIMBERLAKE: Petition of citizens of Boulder 
County, Colo., against Sunday observance bill in the District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on the District ef Columbia. 

Also, petition of citizens ef Boulder County, Colo., against 
bills to amend the postal laws; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. TINKHAM: Memorial of Central Council of Irish 
County Clubs of Massachusetts, denouncing Britain for brutal 
inhumanity ; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 


SENATE. 
Tuuspay, May 23, 1916. 


(Legislative day of Thursday, May 18, 1916.) 


3 Senate reassembled at 12 o’clock m., on the expiration of 
e recess. 

The Vice President being absent, the President pro tempore 
took the chair. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Iowa sug- 
gests the absence of a quorum. ‘The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Gallinger Norris Smith, Mich 
Bankhead Hardwick Oliver Smoot 
B Hitcheock Overman Sterlin. 
Brandegee H Page Sutherland 
Burleig Johnson, S. Dak. Penrose Taggart 
Catron Pittman Thomas 
Chamberlain La Follette Pomerene Tillman 
Chilton Lane Ransdell Townsend 

pp Lea, Tenn. Reed Vardaman 
Clarke, Ark. Lee, Md. Saulsbury Warren 
Colt Martin, Va. Shafroth 

Martine, N. J. Sheppard Works 

D Myers S 
Fletcher Nelson Simmons 


Mr. CHILTON. I wish to announce for the day the absence 
of my colleague [Mr. Gorr] on account of illness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SxHarrors in the chair). 
Fifty-four Senators have responded to their names. There fs a 
quorum present. 

Mr, SHEPPARD. Out of order I ask unanimous consent to 
report two bridge bills from the. Committee on Commerce, and 
I direct the attention of the Senator from Mississippi [ Mr. 
VARDAMAN] and the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Hardwick} to 
the bills. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Texas asks 
unanimous consent to report two bridge bills. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I do not object if I may 
be permitted to introduce a bill which is important. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I have not any objection to de- 
voting some reasonable time this morning to current business 
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provided it does not displace the river and harbor bill. With 
that understanding I have no objection. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. There will be no controversy over this 
bridge bill. It is a bill authorizing the citizens of Pascagoula, 
Miss., to build a bridge over the Pascagoula River. 

Mr. GALLINGER, ‘There is no objection to it. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. It is very desirable that action be taken 


immediately. The department has approved it. 
PASCAGOULA RIVER BRIDGE, MISSISSIPPI. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. From the Committee on Commerce, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 6041) granting the consent of 
Congress to Jackson County, Miss., to construct a bridge across 
West Pascagoula River at or near Pascagoula, Miss., I report it 
favorably without amendment, and I submit a report (No. 475) 
thereon. 

1 Mr. VARDAMAN. 
III. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 


I ask for the present consideration of the 


ST, MARYS RIVER BRIDGE, FLORIDA. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. From the Committee on Commerce I re- 
port back favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 14771) 
granting the consent of Congress to commissioners of Charlton 

unty, Ga., and Nassau County, Fla., to construct a bridge 
across the St. Marys River, and I submit a report (No. 474) 
thereon. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. POMERENE. I introduce a bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan, Mr. President, are we proceeding 
by unanimous consent? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. We are. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I object. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I assume the Senator from Mich- 
igan did not hear the announcement made some minutes ago. 
It is perfectly evident that in consequence of the numerous re- 
cesses we have had the volume of current morning business has 
been accumulating, and I believed it would be in the interest 
of speeding up the consideration of the river and harbor bill to 
permit that to be done at one time instead of scattering it 
through the day. I still think that is a better policy. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. If it will speed the passage of the 
bill, I withdraw the objection. 


TRAINING OF ORGANIZED MILITIA AND NATIONAL GUARD. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. There is one bill to the consideration 
of which I hope the Senator from Michigan will not object, and 
that is the bill which passed the House to appropriate $200,000 
for training the Organized Militia of any State, Territory, or of 
the District of Columbia this summer. If it is not passed now, 
it will be too late to avail the Secretary of War, and, on his 
request, on reporting it back I shall ask unanimous consent for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the recep- 
tion of the report? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, From the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs I report back favorably with amendments the bill (H. R. 
15005) to appropriate $200,000 for training the Organized Militia 
of any State, Territory, or of the District of Columbia, and I 
submit a report (No. 476) thereon. I ask for unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The amendments were, on page 1, line 3, after the word 
“ Militia,” to insert “or National Guard”; on page 1, line 11, 
after the word “ purposes,” to insert “as amended, or as may 
hereafter be authorized by law”; and on page 2, line 5, after 
the words “ Organized Militia,” to insert “or National Guard,” 
So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That for paying the expenses of the Organized 
Militia or National Guard of any State, Territory, or of the District 
of Columbia, which may be authorized by the Secretary of War to 


rticipate in such encampments as may be established for the ficld 
nstructions of the troops of the Regular Army, as provided by sections 
15 aud 21 of the act of January 21, 1903, entitled “An act to promote 
the efficiency of the militia, and for other purposes,” as amended, or as 
may hereafter be authorized by law, to be immediately available and 
to remain available until the end of the fiscal year 1917, $200,000 is 
hereby appropriated : Provided, That when it is not practicable to obtain 
the presence of regwar troops for a joint encampment, the funds herein 


appre riated shall be available for such encampments, maneuvers, and 
field instruction for the Organized Militia or National Guard as the 
Secretary of War may prescribe. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. re 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “An act to appropriate 
$200,000 for training the Organized Militia or National Guard 
of any State, Territory, or of the District of Columbia.” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I desire to have the letter of the 
Secretary of War, which is embodied in the report of the 
committee, printed in the Recorp in connection with the bill, 
so that the reasons for its passage may be given. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair hears no objection, 
and it is so ordered. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 

War DEPARTMENT, 


Washington, May J, 1916. 
Hon. GEORGE E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Chairman Committce on Military 8 ge 
~ United States Senate. 
Dear Sir: I 
$490, that II. 
Organized Militia 
endeavor be made to obtain the pensaro of this 
promptly as ponme in order that camps of instruction determined 
upon for the instruction of troops of the auxil 
ized Militia prior to June 30, 1916, 
n order to afford the Field Artillery and sanita 


Unless, therefore, the organizations scheduled for the 1 
June 30 are permitted to go at the times designated, they will be de- 
prived of ali field training this year. Nine batteries are composed 
wholly or in part of students of universities, who can not attend 
camps except immediatcly after the end of the college year. In addi- 
tion to the above it will be necessary to have 22 companies of Coast 
Artillery attend camp 1 2, and preparations must be completed 
rior to June 30. Before the movements can be ordered, funds must 
available for the preliminary preparation of the camps, for am- 

munition, and for the expenses of the troops. The States have been 
authorized to have all of the poh ge organizations participate in 
the camps, and the troops have made plans accordingly, 
It was expected by the War rtment that the money for which 
estimates have been submitted for these camps would be appropriated 
in time to give the States authority for participation. It is now eyi- 
dent that there will be delay in the passage of the appropriation bill 
for the fiscal year 1917 and if the holding of these cane s prevented 
now, the effect will be harmful upon the morale and the efficiency of 
the militia for whom they are intended. 

It is therefore requested that in order to insure the training of 
these organizations the necessary action be taken to assure the prompt 
assage of H. R. No. 15005 by the Senate to meet such expenditures 

at must be obligated for the camps prior to June 30. 1910, if these 
camps are to be held. A memorandum showing how it is contemplated 
that the $200,000 appropriated by the House bill is to be spent is 
inclosed for your Information. 

Very truly, yours, 
Newton D. Baker, Scerctary of Wer. 
ESTATE OF DAVID B. LANDIS. 


Mr. OLIVER. On the 5th of January I introduced the bill 
(S. 2998) for the relief of the estate of David B. Landis, de- 
ceased, and the estate of Jacob F. Sheaffer, deceased, and it was 
referred to the Committee on Claims. It is a matter that in- 
volves revenue and it should have gone to the Committee on 
Finance. I ask that the Committee on Claims be discharged 
from the further consideration of the bill and that it be referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

COMMITTEE ON CIVIL SERVICE AND RETRENCH MENT. 


Mr. LEA of Tennessee. From the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate I report back 
sundry resolutions, and as the Senators who submitted the reso- 
lutions say they are urgent I ask unanimous consent for their 
present consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Chair hears no objection, 
and the reports will be reccived. 

Mr. LEA of Tennessee, from the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to which was re- 
ferred Senate resolution 199, submitted by Mr. POMERENE on 
the 20th instant, reported it favorably with an amendment (S. 
Rept. 477), and the Senate, by unanimous consent, proceeded to 
consider the resolution. 

The amendment was, in lines 3 and 4, to strike out the words 
*to send for persons, books, and papers,” so as to make the 
resolution read: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Civil Service and Retrenchment, 
or any subcommittee thereof, be, and hereby ix, authorized during the 
Sixty-fourth Congress, to administer oaths, and to employ a stenog- 


Is there objection? The Chair 
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rapher, at a cost not 1 
rria be bad in 


as may poa to ged wi any sub. . — 
pending before said committee, the expenses, thereof to be 

e contingent fund of the Senate, and that the committee, or any 
et pga ead thereof, may sit during the sessions or recess of the 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I should like to ask the Senator 
from Ohio a question. Is it the purpose of the Senator from 
Ohio to go into the question of the violation of the civil-service 
law by the present administration? Is the Senator to take up 
in this investigation the question of the discharge and hiring 
of employees of the Government in open and flagrant violation 
of the civil-service rules? If it is to be a mere recapitulation 
of the virtues of civil-service reform and not of its present 
practical workings, I shall object. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I am very sorry the Senator 
from Michigan is so disturbed. 

Mr. CLARK® of Arkansas. It was implied in the agreement 
ant nothing would be considered which would provoke con- 

versy. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I object. 

Mr. POuERENE. I hope the Senator from Arkansas will 
permit the resolution to be considered. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. There is a controversy as to 
whether or not there is objection, and the Senator from Michigan 
has objected. 

Mr. POMERENE. I hope the Senator from Michigan will 
withdraw his objection after I shall have made a brief state- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Michigan 
objects, and the resolution will go to the calendar. 

COMMITTEE ON TERRITORIES. 

Mr. LEA of Tennessee. I report back favorably with an 
amendment, from the Committee to Audit and Control the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate, Senate resolution 192, submitted 
by Mr. Prrrmawn on the 18th instant, and I ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The Senate, by unanimous consent, proceeded to consider the 
resolution. ; 

The amendment was, in lines 8 and 4, to strike out the words 
to send for persons, books, and papers,” so as to make the reso- 
lution read: 


Resolved, — 1 the Committee on Territories or any subcommittee 
thereof be, and hereby is, aathorived during the Sixty-fourth Congress 
to administer ore g and to employ a stenographer, at a cost not exeeed- 
moby Se Fy, pre oa yin a ay peg er o 

d in connection 


with ARN subject whi ding before 
said committee, the 1 5 be paid 4 oe he contingent 
su ttee thereof 


fund of the enone that — — — ren or an 
may sit during the sessions or recess of the Sena 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to ask the Senator from Tennessee if the 
Committee on Territories have any idea of sending for persons 
outside of Washington? 

Mr. LEA of Tennessee. There is an amendment striking out 
that provision. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is stricken out? 

Mr. LEA of Tennessee. The resolution as amended provides 
only for the administration of oaths and the holding of hearings. 

Mr. SMOOT. There was so much confusion in the Senate I did 
not hear the amendment stated. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 

COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC HEALTH AND NATIONAL QUARANTINE. 

Mr. LEA of Tennessee. 
present consideration of Senate resolution 114, being Order of 
Business No. 388, authorizing the Committee on Public Health 
and National Quarantine, or any subcommittee thereof, to em- 
ploy a stenographer and to send for persons, books, and papers, 
and so forth. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I can only consent to have mat- 
ters considered that are of an urgent character. Otherwise we 
will be put to a disadvantage if the consideration of the river 
and harbor bill is longer delayed. | 

Mr. LEA of Tennessee. The Senator from Louisiana IMr. 
RANSDELL] requested me to ask for the immediate consideration 
of the resolution. $ 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I shall object. I will explain. 
why to the Senator from Louisiana when he comes in. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. NELSON presented a petition of Corning Grange, No. 632, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Lansing, Minn., praying for national 
prohibition, which was referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Mr. THOMAS presented n petition of sundry citizens of Fort 
Collins, Colo., praying that the United States remain at peace,’ 
which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 


t sûch- 


I ask unanimous consent for the be it further 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. I present -resolutions adopted at a 
meeting of the Daughters of the Utah Indian War Veterans, 
held May 6, 1916, at Salt Lake City, Utah, protesting against 
the action of the Judiciary Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in failing to report the Susan B. Anthony amend- 
ment. I ask that the resolutions be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed in the Record, as follows: 


Satz LAKE Cirr, Uran, May 10, 1916. 
Senator GEORGE SUTHERLAND 
3 D. eu 
os the Daughters of the Utah 
Indlan War Veterans, held 7.8 916, at Salt ‘City, Utah, the 
we resolution was 
“ Resolved, That the ughters of the Utah Indian 1 Veterans 
dicia: 8 in failing to 
the Busan B. Anthony: amendment to ouse ; — 


Dran Sin: At a 


< rt ces ` That ssj and request and favor the passage of this measure 


war aerar 
ed further t-a copy of this resolution be sent to the 
President of the United 8 States and to all the national administration 


leaders, With instructions that they be read into the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp,” 


Miss Emma E. LINDSEY, 
State ent, ” Daughters 2 5 — 
tah Indian War 


eterans. 
Mrs. IALY CLAYTON 8 
State First Vice 5 Daughters of the 
indian War Veterans. 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. I present resolutions adopted by the 
envoys of the Congressional Union at Hotel Utah, Salt Lake 
City, May 11, 1916, which I ask may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to lie 
ee eee as follows: 
Resolution passed a 2 on — of nek 

Union, at the Hotel Vea. . t Lake e “Yea 


Whereas C political power wield it 
to win freedom for our countrywomen, poli aean less 5 
than ourselves: Be it 


Resolved, That we call upon the 9 to ut its 
behind th — Fat 3 


e passage of the Susan B. Antho: 
poe ment, so that it be on without 8 to reg Fes State 
administrati 


may passed 
legislatures for their ratification, and ue we hold the 


responsible for its 3 be = 
esolved, That a thie resolation be sent the leaders of the 
ad on, the Ju ciary Committee .of the House of ta- 
tives, and the Utah congressional Gelegation, with the request that it 
be read into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD by Senator SUTHERLAND and 
Congressman MAY, 
MARGARET Zaxn W. 8 
Ohairman, 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. I present resolutions adopted ae s 
Woman Voters’ Conference, assembled in Salt Lake City, Utah 
May 11-183, 1916, which I ask may be printed in the RECORD, 
‘There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


—— the women voters of the United States, now — over 
4,000,000, desire the immediate enfranchisement of women through- 
out the Nation ; and 

Whereas they wish their own voting and citizenship rights guaranteed 
by the United States Constitution; ae 


Whereas the yor een c Party ıs to-d mouth Congres B the passage of 
the national suffra; — — eee ess: Be on 


Resolved, That we call upon the Democra this 
national suffrag: e amendment on to the State ies — A a ratifica- 
tion, and we aay determine to organize our 1 strength in sup- 


for —— if necessary, in the next national election 
the interest of any national political party; and 


Resolved, ‘That these resolutions be intrusted by the members of the 
Woman Voters’ Conference assembled in Salt Lake City on May 11 
and 12, 1916, to its duly elected poprecne aves of the free States 
o be presented in person to the President and Congress of the United 

tates. 


MARGARET Zaxn CHERDRON, 
Gencral Chairman Woman Voters’ Conference. 


Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota presented a memorial of the 


‘trustees of the German Presbyterian Church of Avon, S. Dak., 


remonstrating against the severance of diplomatic relations be- 
tween the United States and Germany, which was referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


Mr. POINDEXTER presented a petition of Aeneas Lake 


Grange, No. 423, Patrons of Husbandry, of Tonasket, Wash., 


praying that the Government take over the sugar industry and 
sell sugar direct to the consumers, which was referred to the 


‘Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


He also presented.a memorial of D..H. Feddersen and sundry 
other citizens of Freeland, Wash., remonstrating against any 
change being made in the parcel-post law, which was referred to 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of Puget Sound quarterly niet- 
ing of Friends, held at Tacoma, and a petition of Gerhard 
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Kolligs and sundry other citizens of Port Angeles, Wash., pray- 
ing that the United States remain at peace, which were referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of the Commercial Club of Seattle, 
Wash., praying for the enactment of legislation to protect the 
halibut industry, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. PHELAN presented a petition of the Vocational Guidance 
Society, of San Francisco, Cal., praying for Federal aid for voca- 
tional education, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Sacramento, 
Cal., remonstrating against the enactment of legislation for 
compulsory Sunday observance in the District of Columbia, 
which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He aiso presented memorials of sundry citizens of Sawtelle, 
Cal., remonstrating against the enactment of legislation to limit 
the freedom of the press, which were referred to the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEE ON CONTINGENT EXPENSES. 


Mr. LEA of Tennessee, from the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to which was re- 
ferred Senate resolution 121 authorizing the Secretary of the 
Senate to pay to Caroline L. Rifenberg, widow of Sherman 
Rifenberg, late a laborer in heating department of the United 
States Senate, a sum equal to six months’ salary at the rate he 
was receiving at the date of his death, reported it without 
amendment. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred 
Senate resolution 136, to authorize the Secretary of the Senate 
to pay Clara M. Curran, widow of John W. Curran, late a 
laborer of the United States Senate, a sum equal to six months’ 
salary, etc., reported it without amendment. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred 
Senate resolution 190, authorizing an additional clerk to the 
Committee on Public Lands until the end of the present session 
of the Sixty-fourth Congress, reported it without amendment. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. HITCHCOCK: 

A bill (S. 6116) providing for the taxation of the lands of 
the Winnebago Indians and the Omaha Indians in the State of 
Nebraska; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. MYERS: 

A bill (S. 6117) to establish a horse-breeding station in the 
State of Montana; to the Committee on Agriculture and For- 


estry. 

By Mr. GALLINGER: 

A bill (S. 6118) for the national defense and the general 
welfare, to regulate commerce between the United States and 
foreign countries, and to restore and maintain American ships 
in foreign trade; to the Committee on Commerce. 

A bill (S. 6119) granting an increase of pension to Horatio P. 
Abbott (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. POMERENE: 

A bill (S. 6120) for the relief of the Central Building Loan 
& Savings Co., Columbus, Ohio; to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 6121) granting a pension to Alma Frambes (with 
accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 6122) granting an increase of pension to Henry T. 
Hertslet (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BANKHEAD: 

A bill (S. 6123) for the relief of John D. McNeel, collector 
of internal revenue, district of Alabama; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. THOMAS: 

A bill (S. 6124) granting a pension to Matilda J. Wilson; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TAGGART: 

A bill (S. 6125) granting an increase of pension to John S. 
Kephart ; 

A bill (S. 6126) granting an increase of pension to Edward 
Foster ; 

A bill (S. 6127) granting a pension to Thomas R. Poole; 

A bill (S. 6128) granting an increase of pension to David F. 


Boyer ; 

A bill (S. 6129) granting an increase of pension to Sarah I. 
Tammadge;: and 

A bill (S. 6130) granting a pension to Leo J. Emery; to the 
Committee on Pensions. A 


By Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota: 

A bill (S. 6131) granting an increase of pension to Patrick A. 
Stack (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 6132) granting sn inerease of pension to John 
Ferguson (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. POINDEXTER: 

A bill (S. 6133) authorizing the Secretary of War to grant 
to John D. Sherwood, of Spokane, Wash., the right to overflow 
certain lands on the Fort George Wright Military Reservation, 
at Spokane, Wash., and to accept the conveyance to the United 
States of other lands to be designated by the Secretary of War 
and suitable for a rifle range in exchange for the land so 
overflowed ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 6134) granting an increase of pension to Stephen O. 
Meyers (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 6135) granting a pension to Sarah Compton (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. OGORMAN: 

A bill (S. 6136) to restore First Lieut. Archibald Grymes 
Hutchinson, resigned, to the active list of the Army; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 


AMENDMENT TO SUNDRY CIVIL BILL. 


Mr. MYERS submitted an amendment proposing to appropri- 
ate $5,000 for a fish-cultural station at Bozeman, Mont., intended 
to be proposed by him to the sundry civil appropriation bill 
(H. R. 15836), which was referred to the Committee on Ap- 
PDroprintious and ordered to be printed, 


PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS. 
Mr. HUGHES submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill (S. 
4856) entitled “An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors,” 
having met, after full and free conference have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its amendments numbered 1, 3, 9, 
11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 18, 19. 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the House numbered 5, 7, 8, 10, 16, 17, 20, and agree 
to the same. : 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House numbered 2, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the amount named insert 
“$36”; and the House agree to the same. 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House numbered 4, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the amount named insert 
“$36”; and the House agree to the same. 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House numbered 6, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the amount named insert 
“ $36"; and the House agree to the same. 

CHARLES F. JOHNSON, 
WILLIAM HUGHES, 
Reep Smoor, 

Managers on the part of the Senate. 


Jon J. RUSSELL, 

WILLIAM A, ASHBROOK, 

CHARLES E. FULLER, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. 

RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATIONS—STATUE OF LIBERTY, 
YORK HARBOR. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I offer an amendment to the 
bill (H. R. 12193) making appropriations for the construction, 
repair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers and 
harbors, and for other purposes, and ask that it be printed and 
printed in the Recorp and that there also be printed in the 
Recorp the public document accompanying it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

The amendment proposes to add as an additional section to 
the bill the following: 


Sec. —. That the Secretary of War be, and he is Serge © authorized 
to accept for and on behalf of the United States, with thanks to the 
dono funds raised or to be raised by the New York World by popular 


NEW 


subscription for the construction of an electric-lighting plant adequate 
for the illumination of the Statue of Liberty, on Bedloes Island, New 


York Harbor, with the understanding that the funds will be applied to 
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lant after con- 


the purpose for which donated and that the li 
struction will be maintained at the expense of the United States. 


{House of Representatives, Document No. 496, Sixty-fourth Congress, 
first session.] 


ting 


New LIGHTING PLANT FOR STATUE OF LIBERTY, New YORK [anrsor. 


LETTER FROM THE ACTING SECRETARY OF WAR, TRANSMITTING COPY OF A 
JOINT RESOLUTION AUTHORIZING THE SECRETARY OF WAR TO ACCEPT, ON 
BEHALF OF THE UNITEO STATES, FUNDS FOR THE CONSTRUCTION OF A 
LIGHTING PLANT FOR THE ILLUMINATION OF THE STATUE OF LIBERTY 
ON BEDLOES ISLAND, 

War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, January 3, 1916. 


To the SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES : 


Sin: I bave the honor to inclose herewith, for submission to Con- 
gress, copy of a joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of War to 
accept, on behalf of the United States, funds for the construction of a 
lighting plant for the illumination of the Statute of Liberty, on Bedloes 
Island, New Kork Harbor. 

The reasons for this action are set forth in copies of correspondence 
accompanying. 

The plans and specifications in the premises haye becn retained in the 
files of the office of the Quartermaster General. 

Respectfully, 
Henry BRECKINRIDGE, 
Acting Secretary of War, 


— 


New YORK WORLD, 
Washington Bureau, October 27, 1915, 
Col. Isaac W. LITTELL, 
Quartermaster Cops, Local, 

Dean Sm: Attached you will find detailed plans for the night illumi- 
nation by electricity of the Statue of Liberty on Bedloes Island, about 
which a representative of the World talked with uron and Capt. Rob- 
inson some time ago. At that time you suggested that a proposition 
be submitted in concrete form, the plans be worked out by an mg: 
neer. You will note that the accompanying plans were worked out by 
BEN ig Williams, of Henry L, Doherty & Co., 60 Wall Street, New 


ork. 
In brief, tbe proposition is that the World a popular subscription 
raise $20, to install the new lighting plant, the Federal Government 
v appropriate annually thereafter approximately $4,000 for main- 
enance, 

The publishers of the World are anxious to learn-whether the propo- 
sition as outlined is acceptable to the Government. No steps can be 
taken toward raising the funds for the initial cost until this question is 
determined. The World is quite anxious to go ahead with the propo- 
sition if it is acceptable, or to receive any suggestions looking to modi- 
fications which the Army experts may deem wise. 

In general, the plan provi for the illumination of the entire statue, 
increasing the power of the present light only enough to meet the light 
thrown on the statue proper. You will recall that our representative 
discussed the effect of an illumination of the entire statue, making it 
stand out in bold relief. This character of illumination, Capt. Robinson 
sugersted, would make a beautiful sight without interfering with other 
aids to navigation. x 

We would appreciate a report on the acceptability of the proposition 
at your early convenience, 


Respectfully, yours, CHARLES S. ALBERT, 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
LIGHTHOUS# SERVICE, GENERAL DEPOT, 
OFFICE or INSPECTOR, THIRD DISTRICT, 
Tompkinsville, N. Y., November 18, 1915. 
HEADQUARTERS, EASTERN DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF QUARTERMASTER, 
Governors Island, N. Y. 


Sin: Referring to your letter of November 10, 1915, File No. 619.1, 
concerning the new lighting plans for the Statue of Liberty. 

You are advised that this service has no objections to the installa- 
tion as described by the plans and specifications received with your 
—.— = November 10, which plans and specifications are herewith 
returned, 

In the absence and by direction of the inspector. 

Respectfully, 
RaxyMOND HASKELL, 
Superintendent, 


War DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE or THE Surrrvison OF New YORK HARBOR, 
ARMY BUILDING, 89 WHITEHALL STREET, 
New York City, November 22, 1915. 
From: Supervisor of New York Harbor, 
To: Chief Quartermaster, Eastern Department, Governors Island, N. Y. 
Supject: New lighting plant for Statue of Liberty. 
Reference: Q. M. letter No, 619.1 of November 19, 1915. 
Inclosure : Plans and specifications for illuminating Statue of Liberty. 
1. Re lying to reference I do not find any objections to the plant 
1 The matter is not under the cognizance of this office, and I 
am not prepared to comment on the technical features involved. 


Roy C. Smit 
Captain, United States Navy, 
Joint resolution authorizing the sigs Ul! War to acep: on behalf of 
the United States, funds for the construction of a lightin, 3 for 
the 8 of the Statue of Liberty, on Bedloes Island, 
arbor, 


Resolved by the Senate and House o 


ew York 


Representatives of the United 


States of America in Congress assembled, That the tary of War be, 
and he is hereby, autho to accept for and on behalf of the United 
States, with thanks to the donors, funds raised or to be raised by the 


New York World by 3 subscription for the construction of an 
electric-lighting plant, equate for the illumination of the Statue of 
Liberty, on Bedloes Island, New York Harbor, with the understan 
that the funds wil) be applied to the purpose for which donated, an 
that the lighting plant, a construction, will be maintained at the 
expense of the United States. 


War DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE QUARTERMASTER GENERAL OF THE ARMY, 


Washington, November 3, 1915, 
From: Quartermaster General. 
To: The Adjutant General of the Army. 
Subject : New lighting plant for Statue of Liberty, New York Harbor. 

1. Herewith are detailed plans for the night illumination by elec- 

tricity of the Statue of Li y at Fort Wood, New York Harbor. These 
lans were submitted to this office by the New York World, of New York 
ty. There is also inclosed a letter from the New York representative 
of the World, briefly describing the proposition of that paper, which is, 
that the World shall arrange for the installation of the necessary appa- 
ratus for this illumination, while the Government shali provide for its 
maintenance. 

2. It is recommended that this matter be referred to the commanding 
eneral, Eastern Department, for his remarks and recommendations. 
n connection with s case the department commander should ascer- 

tain whether the New York Harbor and lighthouse authorities would 
make any objection to this installation on the grounds of interfering in 
any way with navigation, 
Henny G. SHARPE, 
Acting Quartermaster General, 
By I. W. LITTELL, 
Colonel, Quartermaster Corps. 


[First indorsement.] 


War DEPARTMENT, 
ADJUTANT GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
November 5, 1915. 
To the commanding general, Eastern Department, for action as recom- 
mended herein. 
By order of the Secretary of War. 
W. M. WRIGHT 
Adjutant General. 


[Second indorsement.] 


HEADQUARTERS FASTERN DEPARTMENT, 
November 26, 1915. 
To Tre ADJUTANT GENERAL OF THE ARMY: 
1. It is recommended that the inclosed plans for lighting the Statue 
of Liberty be 9 é 
2. Attention invited to inclosed letters from the Department of 
Commerce, Lighthouse Service. and Supervisor of New York Harbor. 
Lronanp Woop, 
Major General, Commanding. 


{Third indorsement.] 


ADJUTANT GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
November 30, 1915. 
To the Quartermaster General. 


[Fourth indorsement.} 


OFFICE QuARTERMASTER GENERAL, 
December 1, 1915. 
To THe ADJUTANT GENERAL OF THE ARMY: 


1. Returned, It would seem proper to present the project covered in 
these papers to the Judge Advocate General of the Army for an ex- 
ression of opinion by him as to the bpd mages of the proposed donation 
m the New York World, especially with reference to representing the 
matter to Congress for acceptance and future maintenance, and such 
action is recommended, 
C. A. Devor, 


Acting 88 General. 
y I. W. LITTELL, 
Colonel, Quartermaster Corps. 


[Fifth Indorsement.] 


War DEPARTMENT, 
ADJUTANT GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
December 2, 1915. 


To the Judge Advocate General, for an expression of opinion as recom- 
mended in the preceding indorsement hereon. The return of these 


is desired. 
reps order of the Secretary of War. 3 
. W. Reap 
Adjutant General. 


{Sixth indorsement.] 


War DEPARTMENT, 
JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL’S OFFICE, 


December 7, 1945. . 
To THE ADJUTANT GENERAL: 


1. The views of this office are desired with reference to the accept- 
ance of the roposed donation by pular subscription to be raised by 
the New Yor! orld of a new ligh ie ay rhs to cost about $20,000, for 
the illumination by 5 of the Statue of Liberty on oes 
Island,” the purpose being to add to the present lighting plant so as to 
provide for the illumination of the entire statue.” The offer is made 
on the understanding that the Federal Government will maintain the 
lighting plant at an annual expense of about $4,000. 

2. In opinions of this office dated November i7, 1911, Tespecung the 
authority of the War Department to accept the donation of six horses 
from a private owner, and of November 22, 1911, upan an offer of the 
county commissioners of Galveston County, Tex., to donate shell to 

in the brick roads along the east wall at Fort Crockett, Tex., by two 
oops around the batteries, it was held that in the absence of restriction 
imposed by law, such as are im with respect to the acceptance of 
land or of voluntary services, there would be no legal objection to the 
acceptance of the proposed donations, the view being that where the 
donations are not accompanied by any burden upon the United States 
the acceptance 85 the proper executive officers would not be illegal 
(Dig. J. A. G., 91 ). In the present case, the acceptance of the 

ro donation would :nclude an undertaking in the part of the 
jovernment to assume the maintenance of the new lightin lant at 
an annual expense of about $4,000, and I am clearly of opinion that 
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the proposed donation. to be made with the understanding that the 
Government shall assume this increased burden, can not legally be ac- 
cepted without petal my of Congress. 
H. CROWDER, 
Jeke. Advocate General, 


{Seventh indorsement.] 


Wan DEPARTMENT, 
ADJUTANT GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
December 9, 1915. 


Through the J Advocate General, to the Quartermaster 88 
pee preceding Sia 28 hereon being ——.— by the Seeretary 
W. M. Wric 


Adjutant General. 


[Eighth indorsement 


R DEPARTMENT, 
JUDGE e i GENERALS OFFICE 


December 70, 1915. 
To the Quartermaster General, noted. 


[Ninth indorsement.] 


OFFICE NOAA GENERAL, 
December 13, 1915. 
To THE ADJUTANT GENERAL OF THE ARMY: 


1. Returned. Sixth indorsement of the Judge Advocate General, 
fore 4 hereon, in which he gives his opinion that the donation of a 
tin ng piant for the Statue of Liberty in New York Harbor can not 
legally e accepted without the authority of Congress, has been noted 
ttention is invited to . of the letter of the New York 
World, dated October 27 1915, iv 1 — ich it is stated that the publishers 
are anxious to learn whether the proces position as outlined is acceptable 
to the Government, as they desire to go ahead in the matter of raising 


funds therefor. he 8 of a ty appears to have been 
n favorably in the second indorsement, page 2, with its in- 
closures. 


3. It is, therefore, recommended that the New York World be in- 


ted and they take the rope Haran tg for 5 a 
bill in Congress for t purpose, or, H considered more desirable by the 
Sec of War, a bill may be drafted by the Judge Advocate General 


retary W. 
and amy 5 A Nen bc yai 
bein en e War men 

. J 15 Henry G. SHÅRPE, 


Acting 8 General, 

By W. LITTELL 
Colonel, Qaurtermaster Corps. 

[Tenth indorsement.] 
Wan DEPARTMENT, 
ADJUTANT GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
December 22, 1915. 
3 Quartermaster General, to the Judge Advocate og hay 


ugh the 
attention the preceding indorsement hereon, with request 
the Judge . General draft the necessary bill "tor presentation to 
Congress co ed that t matter. 
It is y Sn pene’ t the Quartermaster General advise the New York 
World accordin 
By order of 4 “Secretary of War: 


W. M. Wrich 
Adjutant General. 


[Eleventh indorsement.] 
OFFICE QUARTERMASTER GENERAL, 
December 22, 1915. 
To the JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL OF THE ARMY: 


hereon, 
dorsement draft the 8 
Congress ay donation by the New York babs of a lig 
plant. for the 8 e of Liberty m ew York 
2. This office has advised the above newspaper of the proposed action 
tting the matter to Congress. 
Henry G. SHARPE, 


Actin Nietes General. 
W. LITTELL, 
Colonel, Quartermaster Corps. 


[Twelfth indorsement.] 


War DEPARTMENT, 
JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL'S SARE oo 


December 23, 1915. 
To Tus ADJUTANT GENERAL: 

1. Returned, Hop anna 2 draft of a joint 5 for “au 
the of War to accept, tor the Uni 
Ee ofa 3 paas for the Annina l 
Liberty, on ew York Harbor.“ 
draft teed will be sufficient for the purpose in 


W. A. BETHEL, 
Acting Judge Advocate General, 


[Thirteenth indorsement.] 
WAR DEPARTMENT, 
ADJUTANT GENERAL'S de 
December 29, 1915. 
To the pean verona General, for preparation of draft of ietters for 
the the Secretary of War presenting this matter to Con- 
gress for co a Sasian tion 
By order of the Secretary of War. — — 
WRIGHT, 
Assistant Adjutant General. 


“RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of House bill 12198. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
12198) making appropriations for the construction, repair, and 
preservation of certain publie works on rivers and harbors, and 
for other purpuses. 

Sf iota OFFICER. The- pending amendment will 
stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 35 in the item relative to the Mis- 
sissippi River from the mouth of the Missouri River to Minne- 
apolis, Minn., continuing improvement and for maintenance, the 
committee proposes in line 12 to strike out “ $1,200,000” and to 
insert in lieu $1,500,000." 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, it was not my purpose to have 
taken up the time of the Senate in discussing any part of this 
river and harbor bill; but, in view of some remarks that were 
made last evening in reference to this amendment, I ask the in- 
dulgence of the Senate for a few minutes. 

The amendment relates to that reach of the Mississippi River 
extending from the mouth of the Missouri River to Minneapolis, 
a distance of some 660 miles. The present project for the im- 
provement of that river was adopted by Congress by the act 
of March 2, 1907, and it contemplated the improvement of the 
river by removing sand bars and improvement at rapids and by 
wing dams and other works in order to promote the navigation 
of the river. 

The river before that was in normal times of only about 
4 feet depth; in some places hardly that. The present project 
contemplates the improvement of the river so as to make it 
navigable at a low-water depth of 6 feet. A large share of the 
work has gone on under the river and harbor act of June 25, 
1910, and provision was made in connection with the improve- 
ment with a view of completing it within 12 years. 

It is estimated that the whole project would cost upward of 
$20,000,000; and on the basis of completing it in 12 years, it 
would have involved an appropriation of something over a 
million and a half dollars a year. The last regular annual 
appropriation made for this work was in 1913, when we had a 
full river and harbor bill, and it amounted to a million and a 
half dollars—exactly the same as the appropriation contained 
in this bill. 

The engineers recommend in reference to this improvement 
an expenditure of $1,900,000. When the bill was before the com- 
mittee I, in the first instance, asked the committee to allow the 
entire recommendation of the engineers and to make the appro- 
priation $1,900,000, The committee agreed to that; but after- 
wards, for the purpose of framing the bill as economically and 
as reasonably as possible, I consented to a reduction of that sum 
to $1,500,000; in other words, to a reduction of $400,000 below 
the estimates of the Government engineers. 

I may as well read at this point from the Report of the 
Chief of Engineers what is stated regarding this project: 

Present project: The present peee: was adopted by Congress in 
the river and harbor ae of March 1907, and given in full with 
detailed estimate in House Document No. 341, Fifty-ninth Con; ries 
second session. This project provides for obtaining a ores 
of 6 feet, with width varying from 300 fee. at St. ul te 1,400 
between the Illinois and issouri Rivers; the channel to be stained 
by means of contraction works consisting of ving or spur dams for 
narrowing the main channel of the river and closing dae for closing 
side chutes, by rock excavation and by ene dredging 
paus to work co under vious peojecia — 
pids to be ee two locks, eaeh havin 


and re- 

the Hock Island 
a length of 350 
6 feet on 


he river 


Montrose to Burlingto: nosa made 


the dam of t 


2, 1907, 
e S the upper limit was fixed at Minnea lis. 

eting ject is $20,000,000, with S3007 
The riyer and 


ment with, a view to 
of 12 years.” 

The commerce on this river, like the commerce on all of our 
rivers, has not been extensive, but I think I may truthfully 
say that the commerce on this reach of the river has been about 
as great as it has been on the lower reaches of the river. As a 
matter of fact, it been slightly on the increase. We have 
been handicapped the fact that most of our transcontinental 

west and there has been a purpose 
he Northwest from going down to the 
to the Atlantie seaboard. We are 
rested in the navigation of this river be- 
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cause of the opening of the Panama Canal. We hope we will 
be able to send our commerce from the upper Mississippi down 
the length of that river and by water either to Europe or to the 
Central American or to the South American States, through 
the Panama Canal. ‘ 

I wish to quote further from the last report of the Chief of 
Engineers, After describing the improvement which has been 
earried on—and I will not weary the patience of the Senate by 
quoting the description in detail—the report adds: 

Effect of improvement: The usual reduction in freight rates due 
to water competition is experienced, but comparatively little benefit 
is expected until transfer and terminal facilities are provided at the 
various cities, plans for which, in some cases, are now being carried 
out. Some increase in commercial water-borne freight is noted. 

I wish also to call attention to the commercial statistics. In 
1912 the value of the commerce was $26,677,651, in 1913 it was 
$32,705,137, and in 1914 it was $41,324,041. While the tonnage 
in 1914 diminished because the Government failed to do the 
usual river and harbor work and failed to carry the amount 
of supplies usually carried in river and harbor improvements, 
yet n footnote to these figures states: 

Nore.—The loss in total tonnage of 1914 as compared with 1913 is 
due to the decrease in United States material on account of a short 
season and the abandonment of the sand and gravel plant at Hannibal. 
From this latter cause the commercial tonnage fell off 250,000 tons. 
but in other commodities increased over 50,000 tons. 

For the information of the Senate I submit and call attention 
to this comparative statement: 


Comparative statement. 


United 
States 
material. 


Calendar yoar— Valuation. 


Short tons. 
471,311 | $26,677, 651 
772,392 | 32, 


> „705, 137 
2817185 | 41,324,041 


The engineers make this further statement: 
Amount that can be profitably expended in fiscal year ending June 
9, if Went bance, $1,900,000. 


30, 1917, for works of Improvement and for maintenance, 


While a good deal of money has been spent on this reach of 
the river from first to tast, I find by looking over the reports 
of the Department of Commerce that a great deal of it has been 
spent in the lower reaches of this portion of the river in so- 
called harbor improvements, I find various cities in Iowa, in 
Tilinois, and all along up to the borders of Minnesota have 
from time to time had extensive improvements made to their 
harbors, as they are called, but they were really made to 
afford facilities of access to steamboats and to prevent the 
eaving of the banks, and in some instances appropriations 
have been made for levees to prevent the overflow of the low- 
lands along the river. I am not finding fault with these ap- 
propriations, but I point them out to show that they have 
swollen the aggregate amount that has been appropriated for 
the river, 

Years ago there was a good deal of commerce on this river, 
and there is still considerable commerce on it. Now, with the 
construction of the Panama Canal, we hope that the commerce 
will increase by great bounds. There has been difficulty in 
securing the proper kind of boats for the commerce of the 
Mississippi River. The wholesale merchants of St. Paul and 
Minneapolis are now engaged in securing boats of the same 
character as those which have been adopted in the State of 
Alabama and in cther places, under the leadership of a gen- 
tleman by the name of Bernhard. They hope, when they get 
those boats of a peculiar kind, that they will be able to divert 
a great deal of the freight and commerce down the course of 
the Mississippi River. 

The soft coal of Iowa and Mlinois ought to come up the 
Mississippi River, and our wheat for foreign shipment ought 
to go down the Mississippi River, for both of those commodi- 
ties are a species of freight which is heavy and coarse and 
which can hardly bear expensive railroad transportation. Cheap 
water transportation will be much more beneficial, 

Mr. President, as I said a moment ago, I do not know of 
any rivers in this country that have been improved where there 
is, in proportion to distance and everything else, as much com- 
merce as there is on this stretch of the Mississippi River. The 
statistics which I have before me do not show the amount of 
the traffic for the year 1915, they only give the traffic for the 
year 1914; but I am informed by the Boards of Trade of Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul that that commerce has been increasing 
and that it was much greater in 1915 than it was in 1914. I 
have not, however, the exact statistics at hand, nor are they 
now available. 


As I have stated, this amendment proposes to increase the 
appropriation of the other House by $300,000, which is $400,000 
less than the Government engineers have recommended for this 
improvement. 

I am unwilling to take up the time of the Senate further in 
this matter. There is much more, however, which might well be 
said in fayor of the proposition. I have, I think, however, said 
enough to convince the Senate of the absolute justification for 
this proposed increase. 

Mr. TAGGART. Mr. President, in a general way I am in 
favor of improving the rivers and harbors of our Nation; par- 
ticularly am I in favor of improving the rivers on which we 
have a real and substantial commerce, such as the Mississippi 
and its tributaries, the Ohio and the Missouri, and I am equally 
in favor of improving all of our main harbors where yessels 
of deep draft load and unload their commerce; indeed, as I 
look at it, our large harbors need improvement much more 
than do our small rivers. While I am in favor of going this 
far, I am unalterably opposed to the improvement of every 
little creek, bay, inlet, sound, and river at the expense of the 
United States Treasury. 

From my viewpoint, I believe that every dollar of the public’s 
money expended in river and harbor projects should give to 
the people 100 cents on the dollar in return, and it can only 
return to the people value receiyed by giving cheap transporta- 
tion rates. 

Mr. President, I have read the bill under consideration, 
together with the majority and minority reports. When this 
bill left the House it carried an appropriation of $39,770,760. 
As reported to the Senate by the Committee on Commerce it 
carried an appropriation of $40,899,935. With the bill in its 
present shape I do not see how I can give it my support. I 
do not consider it my duty to vote for every measure that is 
presented to the Senate. I conceive it to be my duty to vote 
only for those measures which, when enacted into law, will 
give to the people benefits at least equal to the cost of procuring 
such benefits, This bill has many worthy projects in it which 
5 themselves to me, but it has many items which do 
no 

It is generally understood that water transportation, for 
various reasons, has rapidly declined in the past quarter of a 
century, and this notwithstanding the fact that we have ex- 
pended upon our rivers and harbors in the United States more 
than $800,000,000. I will not stop at this time to inquire as to 
the reason of the decline of river transportation. Certainly it 
has not been due to a lack of appropriations made by Congress 
for their improvement. If under an expenditure of over $800,- 
000,000 river transportation has rapidly declined, will any Sena- 
tor contend for a moment that if during the same period of 
time the Government had expended double the amount it has 
already expended on improvements our rivers would to-day be 
carrying a single ton of freight more than they are now carry- 
ing? Having tried the experiment of generously appropriating 
for the improvement of rivers with a view of reclaiming freight 
traffic thereon, and with facts demonstrating to a certainty that 
this system is a failure, is it not time for Congress to call a 
halt in this lavish expenditure of money? 

As above stated, I am in favor of improving the great water 
thoroughfares of our Nation, the natural arteries of river com- 
merce, together with such other rivers as can fairly and defi- 
nitely be shown to have in sight an actual tangible commerce. 

I read in the bill an item relating to the Tombigbee River: 

For maintenance of improvement from the mouth to Demopolis, 
$25,000 ; and from Demopolis, Ala., to Walkers Bridge, Miss., $10,000 ; 
in all $35,000. 

The honorable Mr. FREAR, a Member of the House, says, in 
speaking of the expenditures for the improvement of this river, 
that 


The Government has expended $9,901,295. The total cost of the 
improvement and betterment of this river has been about $12,000,000. 


During the year 56,000 tons of commerce was averaged at the 
17 locks on this river, at a cost of about $12 per ton; and in his 
statement he says 95 per cent of this was coal, stone, and 
floatable timber. 

I also find in the bill the following item: 

Arkansas River, Ark. and Okla.: For maintenance of improvement 
$ © $ $234,700. 

Over $3,500,000 has been expended on this river, and the 
actual commerce in 1913, including floatable timber and sand, 
amounted to less than 10,000 tons. The Government engineers 
recommended its abandonment in 1915. This appropriation for 
an utterly useless project, condemned by the Army engineers, 
seems to me to be absolutely indefensible, 
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I also find in the bill the item “Red River, Ark. and Tex.” 
The bill as it left the House contained the following language: 


Continuing improvement 28.000 eD maintenance between Fulton, Ark., 
and Washita River, Tex., $25, 


This item has been 0 by including the “repair of 
levees destroyed by overflows in 1915 and 1916” and increasing 
the appropriation from $25,000 to $50,000. In 1913, after de- 
dueting the floatable timber, the tonnage on the river was 
16,094 tons, aud the Government has heretofore expended 
$3,000,000 in appropriations on this river. It is estimated that 
the commerce on the river costs the Government $80 to $100 per 
ton, counting interest on the investment and maintenance 
charges. 

Mr. President, I could go through this bill and the various 
reports and select many items on a parity with those I have 
mentioned, I do not believe the people who pay the taxes 
would approve of appropriating money for these purposes if 
they knew it. They would hold Congress responsible for this 
reckless extravagance. I.do not believe in taxing the people to 
improve rivers and harbors where fhe cost of hauling the 
freight in many cases ranges from $11 to $80 per ton. It seems 
to me absurd, almost unbelievable; yet these are the facts, un- 
denied and undisputed. River transportation can not compete 


with railroad transportation when the average cost of railway 
transportation is only about 7 mills per ton per mile. To under- 
take to tax the people to hold up a losing and discredited sys- 


tem of transportation is undemocratic and unbusinesslike. 

Mr. President, I thoroughly agree with the distinguished 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN], who on last Sat- 
urday said that to pass this bill in its present shape is little 
less ‘than eriminal. When money is needed for so many more 


necessary projects, particularly to place our Nation in a condi- 


tion of preparedness, in my judgment it is wrong to spend the 
‘money for these unmeritorious projects. 

Mr. President, we should not deceive ourselves. Let us look 
‘the situation squarely in the face. We are going to have a 
‘hard time to raise the money to meet the additional necessary 
burdens imposed upon us by conditions not of our own choosing. 
Although a new Member of this body, I refuse to send or be a 
party to sending the Treasury of the United States to the 
“scrap ‘heap ” so that every little river from Raccoon Creek, 
N. J., to Kissimmee River, Fla., shall be improved; and unless a 
large number of these seemingly useless items are eliminated 
from this bill I shall be compelled to vote against it. 

Mr. President, I do not like to oppose this measure, but look- 
ing at this bill as it now stands, as a business proposition, I 
can not see my way clear to support it, and I do not believe 
that the taxpayers who live in my own State expect me to stand 
here and vote for every measure reported by any committee un- 
less I believe that the things represented in the measure will 
redound to the benefit of all the people in general. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I hope that this bill will be amended in such a manner 
that at least a saving can be made of $15,000,000 or $20,000,000 
to help defray some of the necessary expenses to which the 
Government will be put in the near future. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I heard yesterday evening 
what seemed to me to be a remarkable statement made by the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Saroor], which I can not allow to pass 
without at least a little explanation. He said there was no com- 
merce for the boats which pass down the Mississippi River to 
bring back with them to the North and West; that while boats 
might get freight downstream they could not get cargoes up- 
stream. The Senator surely did not give the question very 
serious consideration before making that statement. 

The States of Arkansas, Louisiana, and Mississippi, which 
border that stream, produce an immense amount of lumber 
and cotton. Lumber is a low-class heavy article, which is pe- 
culiarly adaptable to transportation by boat. Louisiana is the 
second lumber-producing State in the Union. It also produces 
quantities of sugar, rice, molasses, and articles of that kind, 
which are sold in the North and West and which furnish admira- 
ble cargoes for boats. They are all heavy, low-class commodities. 
There is also in process of development a very large business 
between the Tropics and the city of New Orleans, and that busi- 
ness might well be carried by boat. 

I shall not take the time of the Senate to go into an elaborate 
discussion of the matter, but I wish to remind this body that 
within the last few weeks a boat line has been started between 
the city of St. Louis and the city of New Orleans. I have before 
me a letter from the manager of that boat line, Mr. J. H. Bern- 


hard, president of the Inland Navigation Co., from which I 
should like to read a very brief extract. The letter is dated i stan 


May 8 and is addressed to Mr. S. A. Thompson, secretary-treas- 


12 of the National Rivers and Harbors Congress, of this city. 
t says: 

Inco No, 1 has 1 far, and has been so 
amuch faster than unt ted that se —— oar: schadele. anh 
t fr t at the 9 N at St. Louis on Saturday, 
leaving St. at 5 vering it at ate ned a. following 

at erii the followin. esday evening. 
manner we give a faster service than rail E 

I hope some of the Senators who have been talking so much 
about railroads will listen to this statement— 

W. faster servi: 22 rail for l 
„ ce 22 ‘or less money. We handle almost 

I hope they will pay attention to that statement. They have 
been saying we can not carry anything but heavy, low-class 
oo Listen now to what he has been carrying on that 

8 ri 


loads of linoleum, 8 3 ot shoes, 1 carload of furniture, 
—.— 3 carloads of e 2 
ear nee of 


8, 100 bales of cotton, 2 
carloads of plug Ra ag carload of heaters, 1 carload of prepared 
mustard— 

Nearly all high-grade articles. 

On the upstream trip— 

This is a trip from New Orleans north—from that section 
where the Senator from Utah said we had no commerce. 


On the stream trip we carried sugar, molasses, coffee, ever 
olive oil, cigars, tons of Panama hats, scrap tin, and rice. 4 


Mr. President, I will ask permission to put into the RECORD 
letters which I have received from this gentleman and to which 
I shall refer later. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there is no objection, the 
request of the Senator from Louisiana will be ‘granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

New ORLEANS, April 27, 1916. 
Mr. THOMPSON, 


Rivers and Harbors Congress, Washington, D. C. 


Dran Sm: The barge Jnco No. 1 is now about to — r on her up- 
stream trip to St. 8 having made a 9 ly successful 
eans carry 


downstream trip to New a fall carg 

In this connection I would like to ca your attention to the attitude 
of several of the railroads. 

All during the time the bar; at St. Louis be! loaded, the 
Illinois Central and Louis CEN Nashy Railroads cularly had 
men on the dock checking easken of freight put on the barge. They 


even went so far as to stop the drays ask the raak — tò show 
221 dray 8 neting as though they were employees of the Inland 
avigation Co. 
The same railroads were 9 for similar actions while the 
— has been in New Orleans, the same course having been pursued 


E thought this information would be of value to you, and I would like 
to know what could be done to assist us in overcoming this 8 com- 
petition. We have * lost four customers, whose loss 1 charge 

against ‘the railroads having influenced them to stay away from t 
Inland Navigation Co. 
INLAND NAVIGATION Co. 8 J, 
Joun H. BERNHARD, Pre 


Very truly, yours, 


May 11, 1916. 
Senator Jos. E. RANSDBELL, 
Washington, D. a 
lying at St. hg —_ 1 se a g s, of Louisville & 
Newivitie: and James Rea: lroads, are again 
checking carefully all freight 7 88 1 . — — * you assist me in brenk- 
ing this unfair competition? 
JOHN H. BERNHARD, 
President Inland Navigation Oo. 
May 12, 1916. 
RANSDELL, 
Memon, D. C.: 


1 st attem 
tral He 


Senator Jos. E. 


to get presidents of Illinois Cen- 
ashville roads to stop unfair competition 
8 — — ed eetos not the ep acing: change is noticed. Yesterday 
y their representatives, I wired Markham and Smith, 
mea Arri of 5 oe to call off their men without any result, 
since to-day men are again on ground. 
Jonx H. BERNHARD, 
President Inland Navigation Co. 
May 18, 1916. 
Senator Jos. E. RANSDELL, 
Rivers and Harbors Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Interference of Louisville & Nashville and Illinois Central Railroads 
is increasing. ‘To-day their men are jumping on drays, getting teamsters 
to give — details, as if they were employees of this company. 
Yesterday I telephoned F. H. Law, assistant general freight agent of the 
Illinois Central, who admitted he had received word from office of their 
| that my letter was received His ee ae yet lroad, Low: 

ow- 


ground. 
resentatives on ato — A & Nashville Railroad, who ad- 


mitted he had received word from President Smith regarding my letter, 
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and stated that he would continue this practice as long as it suited him, 
Will you, as president of Rivers and Harbors 5 assist me if I 
take matters in my own and use force to stop this unfair com- 
petition of rail against water and archaic cutthroat methods? 

JoHN H. BERNHARD, 
President Inland Navigation Co. 


Sr. Lovis, Mo., May 11, 1016. 
Senator JOSEPH E. RANSDELL, 
Rivers and Harbors Congress, Washington, D. 0. 


Dran Sm: I have wired you to-day as follows: 

“ Bar; lyin at St. Louis 2 loaded. John Hays, of Louis- 
ville & Nashville Railroad, and James pod of Illinois tral Rail- 
road, are again checking Pct nt all ved. Can not you 
assist mc in breakin 5 this unfair co ti 

This on account,of your previous oo AE whether I would see 
say 5 to having the data contained in my letter of April 27 to 

. A. Thompson used by you on the floor of Sena 

sass as reply to this I will ly say that it would be very much appre- 
ciated by me if you would do so. 

The aj aping ved at St. Louis and lying at the dock loading 
and unloading, we are to-day favored ae by the continuous presence 
of two railroad men—one from the Illinois Central and re om the 
Louisville & Nashville—namely, James Reardon and John H a 

It seems there should be a —- in the United oa against 
such unfair competition. * ter transportion should be open to 
any attack a rai ae ye die a enc pi to make upon it is beyond my com- 
prehension. Should the ‘Oil 7 follow such practices with its 
competitors a big howl oom gio go "oy f unfair competition. All the 
samc, thanks to effective press publications, the railroads are now 
8 upon by t the public as being overlegislated, when the reverse is 


1 have given instructions to have the facts contained in my letter of 
the 27th ultimo and in this letter put in the form wa an 1 to be 
properly sworn to aud sent to a au — I beg of the coopera- 
tion you can give me to stop 

Very truly, yours, > a Co. (Inc) 
NLAND NAVIGATION Co. (INC.), 
Joun H. BERNHARD, A 


May 13, 1916. 
Mr. 5 B. Bowes 
vice President Illinois Central Railroad Co., 
Chicago, IU. 
Dear Sm: I have your letter of the 12 in which vou state that as 
long as you interfere in an orderly way with our business there should 
be no cause for t on our side. 


* a soi t object. I trust y comparison, 
e should no 
but I can not offhand think of e 2 tS omy be anybody’s 


han it 1 away or — 2 — ts to snatch away its milk bottle? 
wo kad a man at New Orleans and St. Louis 
checking all Ee frei iskt going to and — — of the Inland Naviga- 


road, an tly meet wi rises me to 
have you fear per . that your traf traffic 2 Es Pe only — to 
get information of its competi an orderly w 
idea of fair business is to get it on * — of 
watching my competitor. That is unfai 
In line with upright business methods certain nid not modern methods— 
that the railroads will be forced to accept until the public is willing to 
believe they are overlegislated. 

I can not appreciate, as you state, that a large railroad like yours 
must have some system and organization to keep posted as to end your 
com sorrento are doing. That is not what eet een words oar (ole I, too, 


techni pers and traffic papers with 
the vona, "put, I will never be res responsible for hay for ining A man check 
carefull, ness Hea competitor ds me too much 
of the bebo It is not m le of aan business, and I 


sincerely Ropa the linois Central ae road will at least recognize the 
wisdom of iese my company 
If this letter should in many way ay impress you as unduly harsh, please 
accept, first, my word tha meant as such; and, secondly, 
that it is my o arctan that As —.—.— in looking upon the ethies o: 
— — j your eyes, give harshness to this letter which I ca 
not fin 2 
Far-sighted business must impress any thorough and ca r vaio student 
c 


of transportation that the development of ibe e upon the 
Mississippi River must benefit aie ee Central Railroad. It is the 
flow of e that is increasing with cheaper and better es and an 


increase of flow of traffic Maat: eg beneficial to paralleling lines. 
Very truly, yours, 
INLAND NAVIGATION Co. {INC.), 
Joun H. BERNHARD, President. 
Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Louisi- 
ana yield to the Senator from Michigan? 
Mr. RANSDELL. I do. 
Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Did the Senator say “12 tons of 
Panama hats“? 
Mr. RANSDELL. Twelve tons of Panama hats” is what 
he says, 


I wish to call attention now to a very remarkable statement 
made by Mr. Bernhard in his letter to Mr. Thompson, dated 
April 27, 1916. He says: 

The Inco No. 1 is now about to depart on her upstream trip to St, 
Louis, after having made a HRA ayn g successful downstream trip to 
New Orleans, carrying a full cargo. this connection I should like 
to call your attention te: the attitude of several of the railroads— 

I hope I may have the attention of Senators to this state- 
ment 

All during the time the b was lying at St. Louis being loaded 
the Illinois Central and Louisville & Nashville Railroads, par xj nana 
had men on the dock checking every ton of freight put on the barge. 
They even went so far as to stop the drays and ask the teamsters 8 
show their dray tickets, acting as though they were employees of the 
Inland Navigation Co, The same railroads were conspicuous for simi- 
lar actions while the barge has been in New Orleans, the same course 
haying been pursued here. 

The telegrams and letters to which I have referred, and which 
I insert in the Recorp as a part of these remarks, show that 
the railroads have done their utmost to interfere with this 
barge line, which, Mr. Bernhard says, is carrying the freight 
quicker than they. It is a new line, just started, and started 
under splendid conditions. It has its wireless-telegraph serv- 
ice, so that you can communicate with the boat at any point. 
It is a strictly modern barge, which can carry freight in very 
large quantities, and it bids fair to reopen boat commerce on 
the river. 

Just a word more. There was much said here yesterday 
about the freight charges on the river as compared with those 
by rail. I hold in my hand a compilation made by me some 
months ago giving the actual rates on sugar in carload lots by 
rail between New Orleans and certain points. For instance, 
from New Orleans to Bayou Sara, La., on the river, the freight 
on the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley Railroad is 72 cents on sugar 
in carload lots for 125 miles. To Lindsay, La., on the same 
railroad, for 118 miles, the rate is 17 cents. Now, this is a 
very striking case, as the distance to Lindsay is 12 miles less 
than to Bayou Sara, La., although the rate per hundred pounds 
in carload lots is two and two-tenths times greater than to 
Bayou Sara, 

To Memphis, Tenn., the distance is 455 miles, and the rate in 
carload lots is 124 cents, while to Darling, Miss., a distance of 
400 miles the rate is 34 cents. Memphis, of course, is on the 
river, but Darling is in the interior. Twelve and one-half cents 
to go 455 miles to a river point, 34 cents to go 400 miles to an 
interior point! 

I will not quote all these other rates in my remarks at this 
time, but ask permission to insert them in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there is no objection, the 
request will be granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Comparison of rates on sugar from New Orleans, La., and jet 
taking same rates to Ohio River crossings, Memphis, Tenn., St. uis, 
Mo., and intermediate points : 


Rates on sugar and se rowed from ii et via the Yazoo & 
ississippi Valley R. 


From New Orleans to— 


Bayou 8 TTC 8 eae 
Lindsay, La. 


+ GETS „3FC EE ETT I 


a ape a i erage en Beep as Lindsay, La. 
distance to Bayou Sara, La., although the rate per 100 pounds per 
earload is 2.20 times greater than Bayou Sara, which is 71 cents. 


Rate, 
From New Orleans to— Distance, carlos, 
1 bis 1 * Cents 
em enn 33300 8 
Darling, CT PPS ans KE He STIR SONI etl SRE IE RRS S 400 34 


Darling, Miss., is an inland town and the haul is 55 miles shorter, 
sadi its rate nper 10⁰ pounds is almost three times as great as the rate 
to Memphis. 


From New Orleans to— Distance. Rate. 


Wenge Ark., is 125 miles farther north Laney Anguilla and enjoys a 


per rate of 19 cents less than sai 


d place, or 2.5 times as 
great, covering a much greater distance. 
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Rates on sugar and distances from New Orleans via the Illinois Central 
R. R. to different points. 


> Rate, 
From New Orleans to— Distance. carload. 
Miles. Cents. 
BA AA AA . 53 12} 
A T Coss sas E S ETE O AO T S T 395 12 


as the Memphis haul is 342 miles longer than 
a lesser freight rate of one-half of a cent. 


This is yery striking, 
to Hammond, La., wit 


From New Orleans to— 


Ponchatoula, La 
Cairo, III 


Ponchatoula is almost a suburb of New Or- 
leans, yet the rate is the same as to Cairo, in the State of Ilinois. 
This is a very striking instance of the effect of waterway competition 


This seems ridiculous. 


on railroad rates. Cairo is situated on a navigable stream, whereas 
Ponchatoula is inland. This is a remarkable contrast between these 
8 porinis as to both mileage and rate, the difference in mileage being 
50 miles. 


Š S Rate, 
From New Orleans to— Distance. carload. 
Miles. Cents. 
Winona, Miss... 272 
Hopkinsville, Ky. 629 22 


This is extremely remarkable, as the rates are the same, and Hopkins- 
ville, Ky., is 357 miles, as a difference between the two points, 

Rates on sugar and distances from New Orleans via the Louisville 
& Nashville Railroad are as follows: 


5 A Rate 
From New Orleans to— Distance. carload. 
Miles, Cents. 
CACORE SOMO oes ß A EE maaseades aus cancer 919 18} 
/// /c ces 724 47 


¢ This is a remarkable ‘instance, as the rate, 47 cents per carload p r 
100 pounds, is 28 cents greater, with 195 less mileage than to Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, which only has a rate of 183 cents. 


Rate, 


From New Orleans to— Distance. carload. 
«Miles. Cents. 
EO ANIA RAS TLA ANET T 8 4 
A A. T A EEA O T R 139 12 


Mobile is 130 miles farther from New Orleans, and the difference 
in mileage Is 135 miles, compared with that of 4 miles at 7 cents. 


From New Orleans to Distance, Baser i 
. Cents. 
Athens, Alz e e eee . 615 34 
Nashville, Tenn 622 7 


From New Orleans to Nashville, Tenn., is a distance of 622 miles, 
with a rate of 17 cents per carload, or one-half the rate to Athens, Ala., 
a distance of 515 miles, or 107 miles less than to Nashville, although 
with a rate of 34 cents, or twice the rate to Nashville. 

Cincinnati, it is alleged, has long been the pivotal point, from a 
market standing, between New ere and the Hast, and while the rates 
from the East and from New Orleans to Cincinnati have not always 
heen the same, those rates have closely approximated each other. t 
the present time the rail-and-water rate on sugar from Philadelphia to 
Cincinnati is 18 cents, as against a rate of 181 cents from New 
to Cincinnati. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Let me call your attention to one of the 
most striking of these discriminations. Situated on the Illi- 
nois Central Railroad, Ponchatoula, La., is 48 miles from the 
city of New Orleans, and the rate on sugar in carload lots is 
17 cents. That same railroad, the Illinois Central Railroad, 
which had spies checking up Mr. Bernhard’s freight when he 
was putting it on the boats at St. Louis, charges exactly 17 
cents to carry sugar 554 miles to the city of Cairo, III. Think 
of that, Senators! The Tilinois Central Railroad charges 17 
cents to Ponchatoula, 48 miles, for 100 pounds of sugar, in 
carload lots, and 17 cents to Cairo, 554 miles, for 100 pounds of 
sugar In carload lots! Where does the distinction come in? 
What is the difference? Why, Ponchatouln is in the interior, 
where there is no possible water competition, and Cairo is on 


rleans 


the river, both on the Ohio and on the Mississippi, where there 
is some actual and unlimited potential competition. 

I sincerely hope the amendment of the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Nretson] will be adopted.. It will be a wonderful 
thing for the yalley if we can have the Mississippi properly 
improved, and can reasonably protect men like Mr. Bernhard 
and others who are establishing boat lines. If that be done, 
we will have actual as well as potential commerce on the river. 
He is now carrying freight, according to his letter, quicker 
than it can be carried by rail, and he is carrying it cheaper 
than it can be carried by rail. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President. 8 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Loui- 
siana yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. RANSDELL, I do. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I should like to ask the Senator if these 
barges are self-propelling barges or what is the motive power? 

Mr. RANSDELL. They are self-propelling barges. They are 
large barges, self-propelled, and haye every modern appliance. 
They have a wonderful machine for loading the freight and for 
taking off the freight—a great crane that runs on tracks from 
one end to the other, and swings the freight over on the shore 
or takes it from the shore to the boat. There is an exceedingly 
interesting description of the barge in the Engineering News 
of May 4, 1916, page 864, and I ask permission to put this 
description in the Recorp along with my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER., If there is no objection, the 
request will be granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

OIL-ENGINE-DRIVEN STEEL BARGE FOR RIVER FREIGHT TRAFFIC. 


A novel type of vessel for freight traffic on the Mississippi began 
aed between St. Louls and New Orleans on April 15, and has 
bien great interest among those who look for a revival of traffic on 

© River, 

The new vessel is the Inco No. 1, built and owned by the Inland 
Transportation Co., of 52 Broadway, New York, and St. Louis. The 
president of the company and the moving spirit in developing this new 
craft and putting it into service is John H. Bernhard, associate mem- 
ber American Society Civil Engineers. Mr. Bernhard was also chiefly 
responsible for the design and construction of the steel barges, propelled 
by gas engines using gas from producers, which haye been running for 
the past year between the Warrior River, in Alabama, and New Orleans. 
These barges are operated by the Alabama & New Orleans Transporta- 
tion Co., and were described in Engineering News of December 4, 1913. 

In the new venture in Mississippi River traffic, however, Mr. Bern- 
hard is aiming to carry not the cheapest class of bulk pears like coal, 
on which rates are very low, but high-class merchandise reight. The 
rail rate on this traffic is very much higher than on low-class bulk 
freight, and the boat line can make a strong appeal for such freight, 
not only on the ground of lower rates but of quicker delivery. 

Of course, at times of car shortage like the present, shippers are 
eager to send goods by the boat line; but even under ordinary condi- 
tions the delays at railway terminals are such that a boat shipment 
from one city on the river to another will usually reach its destination 
in half or a third the time it would if sent by rail. 

Merchandise shipments have been sent by rail instead of by boat, 
however, because the old river craft still in service are irregular and 
unreliable. Goods are roughly handled and poorly protected from the 
weather, from thieves, and from fire, and in case of loss recovery by 
the owners of the goods is more or less doubtful. All these conditions 
Mr. Bernhard nopes to change in his new type of boats, which are to 
run with regularity and are so designed as to reduce as much as pos- 
sible the liability to accident, and thus to popularize his service, 

The new type of boat is a steel barge, with flat bottom. It is 240 
feet long, 43 feet wide, and with a draft of 3} feet will carry 500 
tons. At 7}-foot draft it will carry 1,600 tons. The barge is covered 
with a steel-plate deck, 8 by a wooden floor. he cargo is 
carried on this deck, nothing whatever being carried in the 6-foot high 
space between the barge’s bottom and this deck. This space contains 
steel posts, which support the deck beams and at the same time form 
the verticals for five lines of longitudinal trusses. ‘These posts also 
support transverse water-tight bulkheads which divide the hull into 
five separate compartments. . 

The advantages of carrying the cargo on the deck instead of in the 
hold are the much greater convenience of loading and unloading and 
the lessened Hability to damage in case of leaks. Further, the longi- 
tudinal trusses previously referred to and the transverse bulkheads give 
the hull a strength and stifness far beyond that of ordinary river 


craft. 

To protect the cargo from the weather the cargo deck has permanent 
sides, with 10 openings on each side, closed by rolling steel doors, and 
a roof that is made in sections, so that say section can be lifted off 
when it is desired to handle the cargo from the veg 75 

Probably the most striking feature of the boat in its external appear- 
ance is a traveling bridge crane, which runs on rails that extend along 
each side of the deck outside the deckhouse. A telescoping boom on this 
crane may be extended out on either side of the boat to a distance of 
68 feet, and will carry a load of 3 tons. 

The old-time Mississippi River steamboat carries a long, heavy gang- 
plank swung from a spar at its bow, and as there are few river towns 
along the Mississippi that have any wharves, this long gangplank is 
necessary to reach from the steamer to the river bank where a landing 
is made. The traveling crane on the Jnco No. 1 takes the place of the 

ngplank. It can hoist any section of the roof, lift the cargo from 
fhe section beneath, and transport it to the shore. It can also be used 
instead of dayits for lowering ts. For handling cargo on and off 
the boats an electric truck is carried on board, and other trucks are 
to be available at the landings. Electric endless-belt conveyors are also 
to be used to transport freight on and off the boat. 

The barge is propelled by four 80-horsepower Fairbanks-Morse oll 
engines, burning a petroleum distillate of 29° Baumé gravity. Each 
engine has four cylinders, operates on the four-stroke cycle, and drives 
a screw propeller 51 inches in diameter, The propeller has four blades 


1916. 


over the pr 
reached and a broken blade removed and replaced with a new one as 


he engine 
When the boat is Seger Legh auth load the extra w t of the engines 
in the stern increases the draft aft and reduces the draft forward 
so that the propeller immersion is about the same with the boat light 
nigger z 
e engines are started 
pounds porene An 3 
one of engines 
for i oe dozen or more electric motors used for various purposes 
2 board. hen 
e 
clutch on the propeller shaft is opened and tħe engin 
driving the propeller. Electric current is used for all heating and cook- 
„ and no whatever is allowed on board. 
he barge is still further Nr Ag) with three powerful searchlights— 
one at the bow, one at the pilot house, and one at the stern; each 
of them can be operated from the pilot house. The combined power is 
18,000 candlepower. 
The boat has four balanced rudders aft of the propellers. In ma- 
neuvering one side engine can run ahead while the one on the opposite 
side is * Further, to assist in swinging the bow, as in coming 
alongside or leaving a pier, there is an electric motor-driven rotary 
pump at the bow under control of the pilot, which can draw water from 
either side and deliver an S-inch stream on the side opposite; the 
reaction of this jet exerts a strong force against the bow. 
The boat is operated by a captain, mate, 2 engineers, 2 oilers, 
4 deckhands. cook, helper, and 2 wireless operators, who act also 
as freight clerks, a totai of 14 for a double watch. Instead of carry- 
ing its own gang of roustabouts for cargo handling reliance is placed 
on the freight-handling force at the wharves where the boat land. 
There is a refrigeration plant on board capable of cooling a chamber 
by to a temperature of 31° when the tem- 


to 
galley, 
which requires refrigeration. 

Appliances for protecting the boat against accident are especially 
complete. As already explained, the 6-foot high space between the 
deck and the bettom of the barge is divided into four water-tight 
compartments, which can also be made air-tight, so that water could not 
enter the hull faster than it could force out the air contained, and by 
the provision of a smail air compressor on board it would be easy to 

There are also con with 
werful electric bilge pumps, which 
in the pilot house, and which are 
. gallons per minute. Mississip i River 
boats frequenti 9 out of the channel and run aground. he Inco 
A pound anchors at bow and stern, and by aid of 
powerful electric winches these can be made use of to haul the boat 
off if she runs aground. Another most unusual device for a por mage 
River boat is a gun similar to those used in the Life-Saving Service for 
sending a line on board a wrecked vessel. The 12 can shoot a line 
1,750 feet. The barge carries two boats—a 20-foot power launch, 
capable of 22-mile speed, which can be put into the water by the 
traveling crane in two minutes, also an ord Te rowboat. In the swift 
currents of the Mississippi it is often a difficult matter to carry a 
heavy line to shore for use in hauling the boat off a bar. With the 
life-saving gun, however, a line can be shot to shore and a boat's crew 
sent ashore to haul it in and draw a cable after it. 

At each end of the barge is a telescopic wireless mast, which can be 
quickly lowered when passing under bridges. The e carries two 
wireless operators, so that it can be communicated with at any time 
from the offices in St. Louis and New Orleans. The captain regularly 
reports to these offices his position, speed, the weather, etc., and can 
promptly summon help in case of need. In addition, the accounting 

epartment is informed of the freight on board the boat before its 
arrival, and the time of arrival can be so closely gauged that a force 
of roustabouts to handle the freight can be on hand as soon as the 
8 1 wasting time yuning n E 4 AA 

e Inco No. i surpassed the expectations o esigners e specd 
which it made on its initial trip from St. Louis to New Orleans. The 
river was in flood, and the boat had the aid of the current, but an 
average speed of 16 miles per hour was a ed. 

Three additional barges are under construction, and will be placed 
in service this summer. ‘The company plans to have 36 barges in 
service by the spring of 1918. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the committee. 

Mr. KENYON. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CHILTON (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Farr], 
but I am informed by him that he would vote as I am about to 
vote; so I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (when his name was called). In the 
absence of the senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. Samra], 
with whom. I have a general pair, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). I transfer 
my general pair with the junior Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. Corr] to the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS] 
and will vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Mc- 
Cumser] which I transfer to the junior Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Jonson] and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Gorr] to my colleague [Mr. Smrrxe of South Carolina], who is 
absent, and will vote. I vote “nay.” 
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The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. MYERS. I have a mir with the junior Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. McLean]. He being absent, I transfer that 
pair to the senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. Newranps] and 
will vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have a general pair with the senior 
Senator from New York [Mr. O'Gorman], who is absent from 
the Chamber. For that reason I withhold my vote. 


Mr. CATRON. I have a general pair with the senior Senator 
from eaten [Mr. Owen]. He not having voted, I withhold 
my vote. 


Mr. FALL. I inquire whether the senior Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. CHILTON] has voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has voted. 

Mr. FALL. I vote “ yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 48, nays 15, as follows: 


YEAS—48. 
Bankhead Harding Myers Saulsbur: 
Brandegea Hardwick Nelson Sheppar 
Broussard Hitchcock Oliver immons 
Chamberlain Hollis Overman Smith, Ariz, 
Chilton Hughes Page Smith, Mich. 
Clapp Kern Penrose Sterling 
Clark, Wyo. Lea, Tenn. Phelan Stone 
Clarke, Ark, Lee, Md. Pittman Swanson 
Culberson Lewis Poindexter Underwood 
Fall Lodge Pomerene Wadsworth 
Fletcher Martin, Va. Ransdell Warren 
Gore Martine, N. J. Reed Williams 
NAYS—15. 

Ashurst Lane Smoot Thompson 

rtis Norris Sutherland Tillman 
Husting Shafroth Taggart Walsh 
Kenyon Sherman Thomas 

NOT VOTING—=33. 

Beckham du Pont Lippitt Smith, Md. 
Borah Me ber Smith, S. C. 
Brady Goff McLean Townsend 
Bryan Gronna Newlands Var 
Burleigh James O’Gorman Weeks 
Catron Johnson, Me. Owen Works 
Colt Johnson, 8. Dak. Robinson 
Cummins ones Shields 1 2 
Dillingham La Follette Smith, Ga. * 


So the amendment of the committee wus agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 36, after line 14, to insert: 

Reservoirs at headwaters of Mississippi River: That so much of the 
adopted project for the construction of a low reservoir dam at Gull 
8 as provides for the digging of ditches between Gull Lake 
and Round Lake and between Round Lake and Long Lake, is hereby aban- 
doned ; and the Secretary of War is hereby authorized to surrender to 
the parties entitled thereto the flo rights on Long Lake and Round 
Lake heretofore granted the United States for the aforesaid work. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 37, line 11, after the words 
„Fort Benton,” to strike out $125,000" and insert $150,000” ; 
in line 12, after the words “at least,” to strike out “ $50,000” 
and insert $75,000”; and in line 15, after the words “in all,” 
to strike out “$175,000” and insert “ $200,000,” so as to make 
the clause read: 

Missouri River: For improvement and maintenance from Kansas City 
to Sioux City, $50,000, of which amount at least 825.000 may be ex- 

nded for such bank revetment as in the judgment of the ief of 
Engineers may be in the interest of navigation; continuing improve- 
to Fort Benton, $150,000, 
of which amount at least $75,000 ma expended for such bank 
revetment as in the judgment of the Chief of Engineers may be in the 
interest of navigation ; all, $200, 

Mr. KENYON. I should like to inquire if this matter was 
presented to the committee by the Senator from South Dakota 
[Mr. STERLING]? 

Mr. STERLING. I will state for the information of the 
Senator from Iowa that I did not present this distinct matter 
to the committee. I presented another matter to the committee, 
and it may be that in view of what I then said the committee 
recommended this increase of $25,000. 


ment and for maintenance from Sioux Cit 


Mr. KENYON. I was trying to find out the reason for the 
increase. 
Mr. STERLING. I will say to the Senator from Iowa that 


there is a very good reason, I think, for this increase. I thought 
when I saw the increase that, like all other small favors, it 
should be “ thankfully received.” 

I will say to the Senator that the revetment work provided 
for in this paragraph, amounting to $75,000, covers that full 
stretch of the Missouri River from Sioux City to Fort Benton, 
a distance of 1,477 miles. There are three or four places within 
50 miles of Sioux City where every dollar of this appropriation 
could be profitably expended, not to say anything of the revet- 
ment work that may be required above the city of Yankton, 
S. Dak. So there is need not only for this $75,000, but need 
for very much more than that sum. 

I have in mind the introduction of an amendment to the 
bill providing for a larger appropriation than even this for 
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revetment work or other improvement that will prevent the 
erosion of the banks of the Missouri River, That is very much 
needed, and is at just one place on the Missouri River. The 
amendment I shall offer will provide for a contribution on the 
part of the city, the county, or other agencies interested in the 
improvement; but this amount, independently of anything I 
shall offer, is needed, as I said, between Sioux City and Yank- 
ton, S. Dak. 

I will state further, Mr. President, that the amendment 
agrees exactly with the report of the Board of Engineers. On 
page 364 of the committee report, in giving the estimate of the 
work between Sioux City and Fort Benton, there is this item, 
taken from the report of the Board of Engineers: 


Systematic works of improvement: Standard revetment, $75,000. 


So the amendment of the committee just brings the amount 
up to what has been proposed by the Army engineers to be 
expended in the long distance between Sioux City and Fort 
Benton in improvement of this kind. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 37, line 23, after the word 
“ appropriated,” to insert: 

Provided, That the amount required to be paid by the city of St. 
Joseph or other Ms, shall not be in excess of two-fifths of the 
total amount expended, and in no event to exceed $50,000. 

So as to make the clause read: 

Missouri River at St. Joseph, Mo.: For improvement, $75,000: Pro- 
vided, That no part of this amount shall be expended until the city of 
St. Joseph or other agency shall have deposited to the credit of the 
Secretary of War in some duly recognized depositary of the United 
States to be designated by him such sum as may be satisfactory to him 
to be expended together with an equal amount of the funds herein 
appropriated: Provided, That the amount required to be paid by the 
city of St. Joseph or other agency shall not be in excess of two-fifths 
of the total amount expended and in no event to exceed $50,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 38, after line 5, to insert: 

For the building of a diverting dam in the Los Angeles and Long 
Beach Harbors, Cal., and their tributary waters with a view to their 

rotection from the deposit of silt in said harbors, in accordance with 
Touse ent No. 462, Sixty-fourth Congress, first session, 
$1,080,000: Provided, That before any work is undertaken by the 
United States assurances satisfactory to the Secretary of War shall be 
given that the city or county of Los Angeles or other agencies will pro- 
vide the right of way, defray the cost of the necessary roads and 
bridges, adjust all damage claims, and malutain all improvements after 
{ts completion, $500,000 of said amount to be immediately available. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, I do not want to 
lose my right to offer an amendment to the text of the bill. I 
understand that we are now considering only the Senate com- 
mittee amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is the order. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. After those amendments haye been 
considered, the bill will be open to amendment by any indi- 
vidual Senator? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That will be the order. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President, let me modify that 
statement somewhat. Amendments to the House text either to 
strike out or insert will be in order, Then, as the third order 
of business, new amendments offered by individual Senators to 
the bill will be in order. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. If that be true, an amendment to 
the text of the Lill as passed by the House, on page 38, line 5, 
the item of $3,009) for maintenance of Colorado River, Ariz., by 
repair of the levee on the Gila River near its junction with the 
Colorado at Yuma will be in order. If I wish to amend that, 
now will be the proper time? 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. No; that will come after we get 
through with the committee amendments, ; 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. All right, then, I will wait. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I suppose there will be some 
explanation of this item. It may be that it is so small an 
amount, being such a trifle—$1,000,000—that we will not have 
an explanation of it. I think, before voting on a proposition 
which involves $1,000,000, we ought to have some explanation 
of it from some one. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I think I can explain the objects 
and purposes of the appropriation. It is for the construction of 
what is called a diverting dam. The object of it is to prevent 
the inflow into Los Angeles and Long Beach Harbor of silt and 
débris of various kinds that periodically fill up the channel to 
the harbor. It has been estimated that where the storms that 
we have in that section occur once in five years it costs the 
Government about $100,000 a year to dredge out the deposits 
that come in in that way. 

The intention of this is to construct a dam running between 
two of the hills jutting out into the coast, a distance of some- 


51,080,000 upon it. 


thing like 3 miles, simply a low dam, for the purpose of pre- 
venting the inflow of the débris und silt into the channel of 
the harbor. 

In connection with this improvement the county of Los 
Angeles has inaugurated a project to prevent the effect that 
followed from the heavy rainstorms on which they are proposing 
to expend about $15,000,000, which is directly beneficial and 
prevents the inflow into the harbor. That project has gone so 
far that they have commenced now to build one of the reser- 
voirs that is intended to prevent a sudden flow of the stream. 

In addition to that, in connection with the dam which I men- 
tioned, the county expects to create a new channel that will 
conduct the waters away from the harbor. This dam is simply 
a part of that project. The Government is proposing to expend 
The county of Los Angeles expects to ex- 
pend $15,000,000 partly for that purpose and partly for the pro- 
. of the land intervening between the mountain and the 

ay. 

In addition to that the county of Los Angeles is required 
under this amendment to provide the rights of way, the ap- 
proaches, and the various other things that are necessary to pro- 
tect the Government from damages, which, as estimated by the 
Board of Engineers, will amount to something like $900,000. 

This improvement is absolutely necessary for the protection 
of the harbor in the way I have mentioned. It is a saving of 
expense to the Government in the long run besides the fact 
that it keeps the harbor in good and serviceable condition. 

I think I need not take up the time of the Senate in an attempt 
to show the importance of that harbor. It is n subject that has 
been before the Senate many times. It is one of the important 
harbors of the country, and one upon which the Goyernment 
has expended considerable money in the past in order to make 
it a safe harbor. 

I regard this as a meritorious improvement in the interests 
of the Government. I think that for that reason it should be 
adopted. | 

Mr. KENYON, 

Mr. WORKS. I yield. 

Mr. KENYON. I would simply like to inquire of the Senator 
if in his judgment the proposition of the committee is of press- 
ing importance, or would any injury result from a delay of a 
year or so? 

Mr. WORKS. Yes, Mr. President; there is always danger 
of injury by delay, for the reason I have stated. When these 
thunderstorms come they do a great deal of damage to the 
harbor. We have had two of those severe storms within two 
years. Usually they are not expected to occur more than once 
in five years, but last year we had one of the most damaging 
floods and storms we have had in. the history of that section of 
the country. It is a matter of urgency. Only $500,000 of the 
amount is made available at the present time, and, in view of 
what is being done by the county of Los Angeles, that has 
already been commenced, I think it is quite important that this 
work should be done in that connection. 

Mr. KENYON, It has all been recommended by the Army 
engineers? 

Mr. WORKS. It has been very thoroughly examined into 
by the Board of Army Engineers on the ground, besides the re- 
port made by the local engineers. ‘ 

Mr. KENYON. Is it in the nature of a cooperative project? 

Mr. WORKS. Itis. 

Mr. KENYON. The Government does not bear the entire 
expense? 

Mr. WORKS. No; on the contrary, the county of Los An- 
geles in the long run will bear more than one-half of it. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The question of the Senator from 
Iowa whether this is an emergency matter or a matter that 
could.not wait a year has been answered with great modesty by 
my friend from California. There is another reason, however, 
why it should not wait a year. If it waits a year the Senator 
from California will not be here. 

Mr. KENYON. How de you know? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Because he has already given 
notice of his retirement, and what more appropriate time to do 
it than now when he will appreciate it? 

Mr. NELSON. Nevertheless, the people may elect the Sen- 
ator from California. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 
matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ment of the committee, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 38, after line 21, to insert: 


San Diego Harbor, Cal.: For improvement and maintenance, $220,000, 
in accordance with House Document No. 648, Sixty-fourth Congress, 


May I ask the Senator a question? 


I think that this is an emergeney 


The question is on the amend- 
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first session: Provided, That the city of San Diego donates to the 
— 7 5 States Government 500 acres of tide lands known as Dutch 
y 8. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, that is another appropriation in 
which I am interested, and as the Senator from Iowa seemed 
to desire an explanation of the other item I think one is due in 
this case also. This is a proposition to widen the channel of the 
harbor. The city of San Diego has itself already expended 
$300,000 upon this project without calling upon the Government ; 
but the channel is still too narrow. It has been cut straight 
down so that as the steamers come in they have a tendency to 
wash the sides of the channel into the channel itself, and is in 
that way obstructing it, and there is necessity for immediate 
action in regard to it. 

I wish to read just a little from the report of the Army engi- 
neers that will explain, I think, what is the purpose. I read 
on the San Diego Harbor from the report signed by the Chief 
of Engineers of the United States Army, as follows: 


For reasons stated the board believes that no further deepening of 
area B is required at this time, and that there is no pressing need for 
tiredging area A. It is of opinion, however, that the United States 
should undertake the maintenance of area B and should dredge area C 
to a corresponding depth of 82 feet, at an estimated cost of $220,000, 
the latter work being necessary to give adequate approach to the chan- 
nel provided by the city along the municipal pier and wharves. 


That is the matter which is covered by this amendment. 


After due consideration of the above-mentioned reports, I concur 
in the views of the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, and 
therefore report that the further improvement by the United States of 
San Diego Harbor, Cal., is deemed advisable to the extent of dredging 
area C, indicated on accompanying map, to a depth of 32 feet below 
mean lower low water, at an estimated cost of $220,000, and inaintaining 
this area and area B to similar depth. The entire amount of the esti- 
mate should be made available in one appo riation. There are no data 
regarding the cost of maintenance, but it believed that this will be 
moderate. The above recommendations cover only such further work 
as is deemed necessary in the interests of commerce and navigation. 
The needs of the Navy, as stated by that department, are indicated 
above in second paragraph. 


Then, it is pointed out, Mr. President, by the Board of Army 
Engineers, in the report signed by W. M. Black, colonel, Corps 
of Engineers, senior member of the board, as follows: 


The commerce of the harbor for 1914, as given in the report of the 
district officer, amounted to 654,087 tons, having a value of $60,184,675. 

Again: 

The improvement contemplated by “widening the main channel at 
the Government coaling station” is apparently in the interests of the 
Navy Department, as the present facilities are ample for general com- 
merce and navigation in that vicinity. The accompanying correspond- 
ence with the Navy Department indicates that its requirements are in 
effect practically those indicated en the map in the report printed in 
House Document No. 1309, Sixty-second Congress, third session, as 
plan C for the middle ground, and plan B for outer bar. The improve- 
ment desired by the city of San Diego is additional dredging to a depth 
of 35 feet in the vicinity of the new municipal dock, and is described by 
the district officer and shown on the accompanying map under three 
separate items pertaining respectively to the areas A, B, and C. 

This appropriation is recommended, as you will see, Mr. 
President, in the interest of navigation and commerce, and also 
in the interest of the Navy Department. The condition is im- 
posed upon the city of San Diego that it shall convey to the 
Government a certain tract of land bordering upon this improye- 
ment, known as Dutch Flat. The amount of land is 500 acres, 
being in the immediate vicinity of the dredging that is required 
to be done. The material taken out can be dumped upon this 
piece of land and will make it an extremely valuable piece of 
property. It is estimated by those who claim to know that 
the property will be worth at least $2,000,000. By others it 
is estimated much higher than that. It is slightly under 
water, and by the dredging out of the channel it can be elevated 
above the water. It will make an excellent training ground 
and may be used for other purposes. 

As showing something about the value of the property, I want 
to read a letter to Mr. WILLIAM KETTNER, the Member of Con- 
gress from that district, from Mr, Will M. Parry, who is now one 
of the trade commissioners. He says in that letter: 

Replying to your letter of May 9, I desire to say that for 16 years 
and up to the time that I became a member of the Federal de 
Commission I was the president and manager of a corporation en- 
gaged in reclaiming iidelands in the harbor of Seattle, and have made 
a 1 study on the subject of reclamation of land suitable for 
Industrial purposes. As a part of that study I looked into the tide- 
land situation in the Les of San Diego, and am familiar with the 
tract of land referred to your letter, and known as Dutch Flats. 

. You ask me to give my estimate of the value of the tidelands known 
as Dutch Flats after those lands are filled to the dasr required to 
make ihem commercial property. It is my opinion that if these lands 
are filled to a height of, say, 2 feet above extreme high tide, and 
suitabie provision is made for platting the same, with pro streets 
for giving access to industrial sites, that the land so created would be 
worth, for industrial purposes, an average of 30 cents per square foot. 
This estimate is based upon the present pulation and commercial 
situation of San Diego, and does not take into account its great 
potentialities as aa industrial and commercial center. 
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It is my opinion, as one who has been engaged in dredging operations 
for many years, that the lands can be very cheaply filled by depositing 
thereon the silt, which should be removed in order to widen the channel 
to the new municipal wharf. Unfortunately, the present channel is too 
narrow for navigation for very large ships, and the material removed 
in widening the channel should be Sepoalted upon the tract of land to 
which you refer, thereby increasing its value to an amount equal to the 
cost of the dredging. 

So, Mr. President, in this case the city of San Diego is a good 
deal more than paying the amount of money that is to be appro- 
priated by the Government; it is paying three or four times as 
much. This tract of land has been approved by captains of 
ships that enter as affording an excellent place for training 
ground, one of the best in the country when this filling-in process 
shall have been completed. So, really, the making of this ap- 
propriation with the condition attached is a making of money 
not only an economy, but the actual making of money—by the 
Government. ‘Therefore, it seems to me, there is no question 
about the merits of the appropriation. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I understood the Senator from 
California to say that the appropriation was for the widening of 
the channel? 

Mr. WORKS. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. I listened attentively to the reading of the 
report by the Senator, and from that report I gathered the 
impression that it referred to the deepening of the channel. 

Mr. WORKS. It is for both purposes; it has both effects; it is 
to widen as well as to deepen the channel. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will say that this is one of the 
items in this appropriation bill which has merit, The appropria- 
tion ought to be made. Last June I visited San Diego and had 
the pleasure of taking an aeroplane trip over the bay. I saw a 
large boat coming up the channel, and I noticed that the chan- 
nel was so narrow that it was a revelation to me how a boat 
could be so skillfully handled as to pass through it. I wanted 
to see the channel, and thought the best way to see it was to take 
a trip in an aeroplane. I followed the channel from the landing 
wharf out to the ocean, and could see its width and every curve 
in it. 

I am positive, Mr. President, that this money ought to be 
expended for the widening of the channel in that harbor, The 
Dutch Flats, I believe, when filled 2 feet above the extreme 
high level of the ocean, can be sold for enough money to not 
only pay the expenses incurred by the appropriation, but many 
times over. Those flats are very close to the city; in fact, 
they can be used either for residential purposes or for drilling 
grounds, if the Government so desires. 

This is one of the items in this river and harbor bill which 
appeals to me, and should appeal to anyone who is interested 
in the development of the waterways of our country. I expect 
to see San Diego at some day a great port of entry. It is 
splendidly located; it has a fine citizenship, composed of busi- 
ness men of the very highest type, and they are all most active 
and enterprising. I certainly shall be more than pleased to have 
an opportunity to vote for this item in the bill. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, I had expected to address the 
Senate on the subject now before this body, but finding such 
unanimity in favor of the committee amendment, and not de- 
siring to obstruct the progress of the debate on the river and 
harbor bill, I shall confine my remarks simply to a rebuke of the 
city of San Diego, because, if I were in the confidence of the 
municipal authorities of that city, I should have endeavored to 
restrain their impetuosity when, in order to receive Federal 
aid for their harbor, which was badly in need of it, they offered 
as a consideration to the Federal Government 500 acres of tide 
lands, which Mr. W. H. Parry, of the Federal Trade Commission, 
who is an expert in such matters, estimates to be worth in the 
neighborhood of five or six million dollars, on a basis of 30 cents 
per square foot. 

It is very pleasing to hear the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Suoor] agree with the absolute justice of this item; but there 
is even more than that involved. While it may be an act of 
justice on the part of the Government, it is an act of generosity 
on the part of the municipality. As I have said, however, 
there is no need of persuading an already convinced Senate; 
and so I shall limit my remarks to what I have said. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I want to commend 
this San Diego project, and, while I can add nothing to what has 
been said by the Senators from California and the Senator from 
Utah, nevertheless I regard this harbor improvement as much 
more than a mere question of local interest. San Diego Harbor 
is a proper rendezvous for the ships passing through the Panama 
Canal; it is the most southerly American port on the Pacific; 
and it has never been treated with the generosity or the consid- 
eration which it deserves. 
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The Government coal wharves, referred to by the Senator from 
California [Mr. Works], are a standing criticism of the policy 


of the Government of the United States. They have never been 


completed. They are splendidly located; they are vitally im- 
portant; and yet the money that has been necessary to complete 
those coal docks for the Government has been very ungenerously 
withheld. I should like to see a Secretary of the Navy sometime 
with pride enough in that great southern Pacific port to complete 
the work long ago undertaken and which is so vital to our 
Government. 

I am very familiar with that harbor; indeed I was aboard the 
first battle cruiser that ever entered the harbor of San Diego, 
and I know the difficulties encountered in getting into the harbor 
and the necessity for this appropriation in order to make the 
harbor practical and feasible and give it the place which it is 
entitled to occupy in the commerce and the navigation of our 
country. 

I am glad to hear my friend from Utah [Mr. Smoor] speak in 
praise of the harbor of San Diego. He has evidently been to 
San Diego. He has not been to Arcadia. If he had been to 
Arcadia perhaps his vision would have likewise broadened. He 
is looking at San Diego through a field glass from a commanding 
height, while he is observing other meritorious items in the bill 
from the valley with a microscope. He ought, at least, add to 
his equipment a field glass that will extend northward as well 
as westward. 

Mr. KENYON. We may reconsider that action. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Very well; reconsider it. It should 
stand on its merits, as this project does. But I do not want to 
confuse that item.of unusual merit, which the Senate has already 
adopted, with this southernmost California harbor, and I rejoice 
that both Los Angeles Harbor and San Diego Harbor have been 
treated appropriately by the Committee on Commerce and appro- 
priately by the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wars in the chair). The 
question is on the adoption of the amendment reported by the 
committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Commerce was, on 
page 41, line 1, after the word “maintenance,” to insert of 
the channel from Bay City to Tillamook City,” so as to make the 
clause read: 

Tillamook Bay ond Bar, Oreg.: 7 — maintenance of the channel 
from Bay City to Tillamook City, $5,000. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 41, after line 28, to insert: 

Willapa Harbor and 3 Wash.: For eos) hog ae in accordance 
with the save’ submitted in House Document No. 706, -third 
Congress, second session, and sub. to the — LE set forth said 
document, $100,000: Provided. t the Secretary of War may enter 
inte a contract or contracts for such materials and work as may be 
necessary to complete the said project, to be for as a aeaa 
A from time to time be made by law, not exceed in the aggregate 
$247,950; exclusive of the amount herein and heretofore appropriated. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, if it is not out of order to 
make an inquiry as to this item, I should like to have some ex- 
planation for the Recorp of this appropriation. I believe there 
was nothing in relation to it presented to the committee. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that that item be passed over until the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Jones] shall return to the Chamber, as he is especially 
interested in it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment will be passed over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Commerce was, on 
page 42, after line 19, to insert: 

And for the construction of the west breakwater, Kahulul Harbor, in 
acco ce with thi the report published in House Document No. 1330, 


Sixty-second Congress, third session, $100,000: 
y of War may enter into a contract pAb 


materials and work as to prosecute thi id project, 
to'be paid fer as approp lations may, irom time te tims ibe. AME ts 
law, not to exceed in the aggregate te $150 
hereim and heretofore apprepria 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, T should like to make the same 
Inquiry, if it is not out of order, with respect to this item. 
I should like to find out something about this item of $150,000. 


T believe nothing was presented to the committee in regard to it. 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. There is a favorable report on the 
project from the engineers. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, in answer to the Sena- 
tor, permit me to say that if the Senator will examine Document 
No. 1330 of the Sixty-second Congress, third session, he win 
find the whole subject discussed. It is discussed further in the 
report of the committee at page 411. I introduced this proposed 
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amendment at the request of representative citizens from that 
section. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I should like to inquire if the 
N considers the improvement a military or naval ne- 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I can not undertake to put it on that 
ground, Mr. President, although I will say that, as a general 
proposition, the deepening of all harbors along the coast, if they 
are large enough for the admission of naval vessels at all, is 
something that may be considered to be along the line of prep- 
aration for defense. However, I would not claim that for this 
harbor. It is a much-needed improvement; the Government has 
already spent a good deal of money on the harbor, and the ap- 
propriation is for the purpose of redredging and deepening it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, when I first read the item I 
thought that it was for a harbor located on the island of 
Oahu; but I see it is on the north coast of the island of Maui, 
about 110 miles by water from Honolulu. I have been all over 
the island of Maui, and it may be that this improvement is 
necessary, but I should like to have some little explanation of it. 
Will the Senator allow it to go over until I can look up the 
report? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
being taken. 

Mr. SMOOT. I rather think it is all right, but I should like 


I have no objection to that course 


to look at the report. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment will be passed over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Commerce was in 
section 2, page 43, line 9, after the words “ the sum of,” to strike 
out “ $250,000” and insert $850,000,” so as to read: 

foes That for examinati d ti cies f 

d harbors TE which there ma may be no Special SAD 1 Serie 
“3 «350-000 is hereby appropriated: Pro That. no pre ary 
examination, survey, project, or estimate for hew works other than 
this or some prior act or joint resolution shall be 


Ar. KENTON. Mr. President, at the risk of marring the de- 
lightful harmony of this occasion and the smoothness with 
which all these appropriations are passed along, I want to place 
in the Recorp something from the different reports and some 
observations about this increase of $100,000. 

We have now reached the point in this bill where we have be- 
fore us the consolation prizes. The bill as it came from the 
House contained $250,000 for these surveys. A number of new 
surveys are put in the bill, and the amount is increased to 
$350,000. Of course I realize that as items are put in this 
bill this is a very small and trivial sum. We are so accus- 
tomed to thinking about millions in connection with these bills 
that anyone who objects to a $100,000 item is supposedly engaged 
in very small and discreditable business. 

These surveys are laying the foundation for unlimited appro- 
priations from the Public Treasury; while as it now stands, 
and if the surveys are made, money is not appropriated without 
further action of Congress. yet the very fact that the survey has 
been made and favorable reports have been secured thereon is the 
first peg on which to hang the appropriations that are sure to 
follow. 

All through these 15 pages of surveys are entered new sur- 
veys by the committee under a system which the committee has, 
as I understand—and if I am wrong about it, the members of 
the committee can correct me—that any Senator who wants a 
survey for any project merely presents that matter to the com- 
mittee and it goes in as a matter of course. It is needless to 
say that any members of the committee who desire any num- 
ber of surveys can insert them as a matter of course, because 
we were told that the surveys did not cost much of anything, 
But it seems that the new surveys placed in this bill are to 
cost $100,000, making $350,000 altogether. 

I want to call attention. to a few of these, and see if the Sen- 
ate is practically willing to commit itself to some of these 
propositions, 

On page 49 of the bill; Iines 7, 8, and 9, I find this item: 


Waterway between Sarasota near Venice, and Miakka River, 
Fla, with & view to giving such channel channel dimensions as commerce may 


5 imagine from reading that that there was some 
great necessity to have a waterway for the commerce of Sara- 
sota Bay. Let us see what that commerce is: 

We have apprepriated $125,042.75 for that bay. According: 
to the engineers” reports for 1915, the commerce for the year 
1914 amounted to 10,574 short tons, of which over 1,000 tons 
was fish. The Miakka River was provided for in the river and 
harbor acts of July 26, 1912; March 4, 1913; and March 4, 1915, 
for a preliminary examination and survey. That river has had 
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nothing at all done with it. The commerce of this bay amounts 
to 10,000 tons. We now practically commit ourselves to the 
proposition of eventually constructing a waterway between 
those points. 

On page 50 we have provision for an instrumental survey of 
the Brazos River and the Colorado River in Texas. That is a 
new item. 

On page 51 we have another survey of the Brazos River. I 
do not know how many surveys we need of the Brazos River 
or how many different kinds of surveys can be made, We have 
ordered a reexamination of the Brazos River. That report has 
not as yet been submitted to Congress; and yet we go ahead in 
this bill and appropriate either $200,000 or $250,000 for the 
Brazos River. Not only that, but we go ahead in the surveys 
and provide for two more surveys—one of them an instru- 
mental survey. What is that? It sounds like a musical survey, 
possibly to see whether there is any music in the babbling 
waters of the Brazos; and there are two surveys of the Brazos 
River. 

On page 50 there is an item providing for another survey of 
the Trinity River. A few years ago Congress ordered a re- 
survey of the Trinity River. That is being made. We can not 
wait for the Army engineers’ reports on the Trinity River to 
put in this bill $250,000 for that river—a proposition of 87 locks 
and dams that are going to cost the people of this country at 
least $10,000,000, 

Then we come on with our surveys, and authorize another sur- 
yey of the Trinity River near Liberty, Tex. 

The Sulphur River in Texas and Arkansas: There is one of 
the prizes. We have had surveys of the Sulphur River. We 
have expended considerable sums of money on the Sulphur 
River with no results. I want to put in the Recorp, as bearing 
on this matter, portions from volume 1 of the Army engineers’ 
report for 1915, page 950. They say: 

For the first 18 miles above the mouth the average width of the 
river at low water is about 75 feet, the depth a few inches only, and 
the fall about 103 feet. Thence to a point about 51 miles above the 
mouth there is s pool with av width of 125 feet, a minimum 
depth of at least 5 feet, and a fall of only 1 foot. Above this point 
the depth and width decrease rapidly. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. KENYON. I do. 

Mr. NORRIS. From the name of that river I gather the 
iden that probably it is not water they are after. How about 
the sulphur? 

Mr. KENYON. There is nothing on that point in the record; 
but I suppose that with these few inches of water they will 
be able to get the sulphur out of the bottom. It may be a sul- 
phurie proposition. 


Prior to improvement the river was badly obstructed by snags, 
logs, and overhanging trees— 


The same old story— 


ahh ao em of the lower 17 miles has never been possible at low stages. 
Rafting was carried on in the pool for about 55 miles, 


We have had a previous project for this river; but they are 
so tenacious, when there is once a pull out of the Federal Treas- 
ury, that they are unwilling to give it up. 


Under the original po adopted by the river and harbor act of 
August 18, 1894, $2,4 20 was expended. z z K 


The present project was adopted by the river and harbor act of 
March 2, 1907, and 2 for the improvement of the lower 150 
miles by snagging and a small amount of dredging. 

+ . . . * * s * 
About one-third of the work contemplated by the project has been 
completed and maintained. The river above the lower 51 miles is 
badly obstructed, and that portion of the project has been reported as 
unworthy of further improvement. 


This, I assume, is to reverse the action that already has been 
taken, finding this stream unworthy of further improvement. 

I will put in the Recorp a little more from the report: 

Below that point some obstructions have accumulated since the last 
work was done, in January, 1913, but these are not sufficient to make 
ett hw impracticable. A depth of at least 5 feet at low water is 
available in the pool from about 18 miles to 51 miles from the mouth. 


Below that point navigation is possible only at high water. The total 
expenditures under the existing project were $43,500. 


With that kind of a stream, why not let it alone? Why do 
any more surveying? There has been no commerce of any 
value on this river, and the improvement has had no effect on 
rail freight rates, So we have expended $45,988.99, and the 
engineers say, on page 952, that there was no commerce 


n on this river during the calendar years 1912 and 
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What is the use of putting a proposition like that in this bill? 
But it is apparently violative of senatorial courtesy to object, 
er even to question, any of these matters. Senatorial courtesy 
in voting on appropriations is getting about the same as sena- 
torial courtesy in voting on nominations; and men in this Cham- 
ber are voting on many of these things because “it is Senator 
So-and-so’s proposition or harbor,” and so forth. I can not be- 
lieve that any Senator ought to find fault with a colleague who 
votes against a proposition in which he may be interested and 
honestly believes is right, if his colleagues honestly believe it 
may not be right; but it seems that that is the custom we are 
getting into. 

It is not enough to have simply a survey of Sulphur River, 
but another survey is authorized of Sulphur River and Days 
Creek in Texas and Arkansas, and then a survey of the St. 
Francis River through the “ sunk lands.” 

There is a most remarkable river—a river as to which the 
testimony in the House shows that you could cross it at the 
“sunk lands” and not know when you had crossed the river, 
I glory in the courage of the Senator from South Carolina [Mr, 
Tursan] and the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Taccantr] in 
standing up here and denouncing this bill. They show long- 
headedness in doing it, too—political long-headedness for their 
own party—because, while it is not a party matter, our Demo- 
cratic friends will haye to answer to the country for these 
expenditures, 

On page 51 a survey is provided for the St. Francis River. I 
want to call attention to what a witness said in the House 
hearings about that river. I read from page 7 of the hearings 
in the House of Representatives on the St. Francis River, 
Ark. and Mo.: 

Through the sunk lands, in some places, it has a well-defined bank 
on one side, but on the other the average above low water, I should 
think, was not over 18 inches, and it may be less than that. In fact, 
when you approach it at many places you will not know when you reach 
the river, and the e el winds around through logs and growth 
and this smartweed, as we call it, and you can actually cross the river 
and never know it. As I said, where they have built the railroad bridge 
and wagon brago at Lake City, and where I have seen steamboats at 
least 30 or 40 feet in length, there are willows growing up, in some 
places coming through the flooring of the bridges. 

At another place in this hearing there is a statement of what 
it is going to cost to canalize this weedy river, for which we 
are providing a survey in this bill. On page 4 of that document 
is Mr. Whittemore’s statement. He went over the river in con- 
formity with the provisions of the last river and harbor bill. 
He was under the direction of the engineer in charge at Little 
Rock, but is now at Humboldt Bay, in California. He made the 
survey and wrote a letter in which he set forth his findings, 
which letter is inserted, at least in part, in these hearings. He 
says: 

With reference to your inquiry concerning my estimates of canalizing 
through the sunken lands, I have to report that the cost would be 
about $610,000 for a canal with a top width of channel of 130 feet, 
bottom width of 85 feet, and mean depth of 15 feet below low water. 

What is the particular use of the survey, when already the 
investigation has been made, and it will only cost the trivial 
sum of $610,000 to put a canal along through this river grown 
over with weeds? 

Mr. President, that is not to regulate freight rates, which we 
have heard so much about. That is just a wasteful, useless 
expenditure of public funds, if we are going to do it. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Towa 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. KENYON. Certainly. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I have not felt justified in 
trespassing upon the time of the Senator to refer to these 
matters—— 

Mr. KENYON, I will say to the Senator that I am only going 
to take a very few minutes. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas, But a very simple explanation 
would be sufficient there. 

About 1823 there occurred what is now known as the New 
Madrid earthquake, which caused quite a body of land—say, 
30 or 40 miles in width, and 15 or 20 miles in length—to sink 
down some 17 feet. Its course lay right across the channel of 
the St. Francis River. Little River, which is one of the 
branches of the St. Francis River, was included also. The river 
above and below there is a perfectly well-defined stream; but 
through that sunken portion of it, of course, being lower than 
the banks above and below, the water necessarily spreads over 
the sunken area. The proposition here is to delineate a chan- 
nel, and, by constructing a levee on each side of it, to reclaim 
all that land, subject it to the uses of the people, and make the 
stream navigable up to its capacity, as it was before that 
occurred, up into Missouri. 
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The proposition, however, has not been to impose the cost on 
the United States Government. It is thought that the land 
which is reclaimed from that swamp—it is Government land 
will be sufficient, when disposed of; to pay the entire cost of 
the project; and the purpose of this survey is to determine 


whether or not it will. 

Mr. KENYON. That being true, Mr. President, it throws a 
very different light on the subject: I am glad to have that infor- 
mation, because it seemed a most preposterous proposition ; but 
the explanation of the Senator from Arkansas, of course, changes 
that situation. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. KENYON. Yes. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Let me say to the Senator that since the 
unfavorable report to whieh he refers was made on the Sulphur 
River immense iron-ore deposits have been definitely blocked 
out in Cass County near the river; and it was in order to see 
if the river could be improved, with a view to establishing a 
channel for the transportation of that ore to the Gulf, that I 
asked for another survey. If the survey shows that the iron- 
ore deposits are not of sufficient value to justify an improve- 
ment, then that will be the end of it. 

Another proposition, in connection with Days Creek, is to 
establish a canal from a point on the Sulphur to the city of 
Texarkana, an important city of some 20.000 people, which 
channel, in connection with the Sulphur River and the Red 
River, into which the Sulphur flows, will give a navigable water- 
way from Texarkana to New Orleans, the Gulf of Mexico, and 
the markets of the world. It was in order to have these ques- 
tions decided that I asked for these two surveys. Texarkana 
is only 8 miles from the nearest point on Sulphur River, and even 
without the canalization of Days Creek would, in my opinion, 
benefit immensely by the improvement of the Sulphur. 

Mr. KENYON. Yes, Mr. President; whenever any new sur- 
yey or new appropriation is to be made there is always some- 
thing just going to be discovered that will be great for com- 
merce or there is a new barge line just being organized some- 
where generally just before the river and harbor appropriation 
bill comes along. That has grown very customary. We have 
here a survey for the Arkansas River from Little Rock to its 
mouth. That is an instrumental survey. I am not going to 
say anything more about the Arkansas River. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. If the Senator will permit me, I 
will say a few words about it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. KENYON. I do. 

Mr, CLARKE of Arkansas.. I desire to have that survey 
made for the purpose of putting Congress in the possession of 
a reliable statement of the actual conditions on that river from 
Little Rock to the mouth. We believe it is an excellent river— 
one of the principal rivers of the country. The surveys that 
have heretofore been made establish that fact. But the recent 
report—not survey, but report—to which the Senator from 
Iowa attaches so much importance, has rather thrown some 
doubt upon it. We wish a more detailed and accurate survey 
in order to disclose the fact whether it is one of the rivers of 
the country worthy of appropriations by the Government, so 
that we shall have a more tangible basis than we ever had on 
which to deal with it further. 

Mr. KENYON. I pass from that, Mr. President. The Cache 
River we have heard much about. There was a survey pro- 
vided for the Cache River. That the committee has eliminated. 
Another one of the items is Thunder Bay River, Mich., with a 
view to improving its mouth. The Black Lake Harber, Mich., 
item is one of the committee amendments. There are items for 
the floods in the State of Kansas, and other propositions in Ore- 
gon, Virgin River, Nev., Tolovano River, Alaska. There are 
some 15 of those surveys in all, which of course practically 
means the commencement of further great expenditures. 

I have ealled attention to these matters, Mr. President, simply 
because I desire that we shall have a vote on this proposition 
and not for the purpose in any way of délaying the proceeding. 
There are very few Senators here. There are only, nine Sena- 
tors in the Chamber. I should like to have a yea-and-nay vote 
and let that go as a quorum call. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. If the Senator will permit me to 
make a short statement concerning that particular item, possibly 
it. will not be necessary to have formal action by calling the 
yeas and nays. The proposed increase in amount from $250,000 
to $850,000 was made by the committee principally upon the 
information contained in this communication, which is a letter 


from the Chief of Engineers dated May 8, 1916, addressed to the 
chairman of the committee. It says: 
Wan DEPARTMENT, 
OFYICE OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
Washington, May 3, 1916. 
Hon. JAMES P. CLARKE, 
Chairman Committee on Commerce, United States Senate. 

Sin: 1. Referring to section 2 of the pending river and harbor bill 

whieh authorizes certain iminary examina 


a riates th of 0,000 for payment tthe — hay te — 
e sum or ent o e ex incur: 
8 therewith, 


have the honor to say that a rough calcula- 
tion of the cost of the work involved by these examinations and sur- 
veys indicates that the ap 8 ion is insufficient to complete all — 
the 8 ty that it should be increased by 
$100,000, or to $35 
It may be es —— add that not only are the incurred 
in connection with the specific examinations and surveys authorized in 
this seetion borne by this appropriation, but also certain other expenses, 


—— the cost of pr the annual report of the Chief of 
rs, which amounts to about $25,000; the cost of printing the 
eco! documents in which the reports of the prelim 


exami- 
na and surveys are printed for distribution. which for. the past 
year has amount y of 
lo créas in = Office of the Chief of —— amounting to about 
10 000; and mt Freee ec of the civiHan employees and other expenses 
conn th the Board of ee for Rivers and Harbors, 
amounting to approximately $15,000; making a total of $95,000, in 
addition. od the expenses incurred for the specific examinations nnd 


8 thorized. 
hould additional preliminary examinations and surveys be incor- 
fo nere in the bill by your committee, it would, of course, be advisable 
o increase the amount carried in this section 5 
Very respectfully, 
. TAYLOR, 
aban of Engineers 
Acting Chief F. — . United States Army. 

It seems that the total appropriation of $350,000 included 
and covered a variety of expenses, the making of surveys being 
the principal item; but $100,000 was required for service and 
printing other than making surveys. It will not do to unduly 
restrict the right of having surveys made, because what little 
information we have about these different projects comes to 
Congress in a reliable form through the reports made by the 
engineers. A community or a delegation from a State in Con- 
gress think that a certain enterprise is worthy. There is no 
way preliminarily to dispose of it exeept by examinations made 
by the responsible officers of the Government. 

I am inclined to believe that the engineers have been alto- 
gether too liberal in their reports heretofore. I think I dis- 
cover a purpose to radically change the policy, for we find 
them now frequently reversing what former engineers have 
done. It is the best thing we have at hand. The ingenuity 
and ability of the Senator from Iowa may devise a better plan. 
I hope he will devote himself to it, for I am one of those who 
believe that the time has arrived when substantial modifications 
of the existing plan should be made. I do not believe we will 
make much progress in that direction by denying a fair supply 
of public funds to discharge the duties now imposed upon these 
officers. I think the amendment is amply justified by the in- 
formation given by the communication from the Chief of En- 
gineers. The committee agreed with me, and we have accord- 
ingly put that amendment in the bill. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, my own impression is that most 
of the money that is expended for these surveys is money 
thrown away. Yet there are occasions where I think it is 
entirely proper that surveys should be made if it is done in good 
faith for the purpose of determining whether further improve- 
ment should be made or not. 

I was struck by what was said by the chairman of the com- 
mittee respecting the Arkansas River. There is a. controversy 
here in good faith as to whether upon that river further money 
should be expended. The Senator says the object of this survey 
is to determine that question. If that be so, it is a perfectly 
legitimate appropriation, but I think most of them are not in 
that class. I voted against the appropriation for the Arkansas 
River because from the best information I could get at the time 
I thought it was not a case where the Government should make 
the appropriation. On the other hand, I do not think an appro- 
priation ought to be denied to any river or harbor where it is 
for the public interest that the improvement should be made. 
Whenever a survey is ordered to develop the real facts as to 
whether-an appropriation ought to be made or not I think it is 
a perfectly legitimate expenditure of public money and it ought 
to be allowed. 

Of course, I do not know anything about the merits of these. 
different cases where a survey has been provided for. Judging 
from what the Senator from Iowa says as to a good many of 
them it seems that no appropriation should be made or at lenst 
it would be a waste of public money. If we could only sort out 
the | te and worthy appropriations und only appropriate 


for what-is in the public interest it would relieve us of a great 
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deal of trouble and responsibility. One of the great difficulties is 
to determine what kind of examination we can make of this 
question, and for a man to determine to his own satisfaction 
what appropriations ought antl what ought not to be made. It 
is a matter that has treubled me ever since I have had to deal 
with these questions, and J have no doubt it does every other 
Member of this body. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I merely wish to add a word of 
explanation. It is not possible for us to go and examine all 
the cases where Senators and Representatives think that im- 
provements are desirable. We can only do it through the Engi- 
neer Department. The Engineer Department under the law 
make first a preliminary reconnoissance. They send out a local 
engineer to look over the ground and if he thinks it is not 
worthy of improyement he so reports. It is referred to the 
division engineer, who generally concurs with him, and then it 
goes to the board of review, and that is the end of the matter, 
That is all the expense. If, however, after such a preliminary 
reconnoissance the local engineer comes to the conclusion that 
the matter ought to be further investigated and gives his rea- 
sons for it, then it is again sent up to the division engineer, 
and through the division engineer up to the board of review 
to determine whether there should be an exact and careful 
survey. 

So there really is no expense incurred of any account except 
in those cases where they deem it of sufficient importance to 
make a thorough survey, and those surveys are only made in 
those cases where the Engineer Department are convinced that 
there ought to be an improvement. In those cases they not 
only make a survey but they plan the work, suggest the manner 
in which it is to be done, and make an estimate of the cost of it. 

In recent years, and I have kept somewhat track of it, in the 
case of a large number of surveys put in the bill there is 
nothing done with them. There is a preliminary report made, 
but the local engineer does not deem it worthy of improvement, 
and as a consequence nothing further is done in the bulk of 
these cases. 

Now, as to the good cases, I can not conceive of any other 
body that could report upon them and furnish information ex- 
cept the Engineer Department. As I said at the outset, how 
could we do it? We must have some body of men trained to 
furnish us the information, and this is the only tribunal we 
have for that purpose. 

Mr. KENYON. On the question of increasing the appropria- 
tion for examinations, surveys, and contingencies from $250,000 
to $350,000 I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. MYERS (when his name was called). Announcing the 
same transfer of my pair which I announced on the last vote, 
I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). Announcing the 
same transfrr as heretofore, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (when his name was called). I desire to 
inquire whether the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. HAnbrxo! 
has voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The junior Senator from Ohio 
has not voted. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am paired with the junior Senator 
from Ohio and withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr, GALLINGER. I will again announce my pair with the 
senior Senator from New York [Mr. O’Gorsan], who is absent. 
For that reason I withhold my vote. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I withhold my vote, having a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. Sars]. 

Mr. STONE. Has the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. CLARK] 
voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not. 

Mr. STONE. I have a pair with that Senator. 
present and I could vote, I would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CHILTON. Making the same announcement that I did 
on the former roll call, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I transfer my pair with the junior 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Haring] to the Senator from Tennes- 
see [Mr. SHIELDS] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. STONE. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. CLARK] to the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Gonk] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SIMMONS (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
wish to inquire whether the junior Senator from Minnesota 
IMr. Carr] has voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not. 


If he were 


Mr. SIMMONS. I have a general pair with that Senator. I 
transfer my pair to the Senator from Tinois [Mr. Lewis] 
and let my vote stand. 

The result was announced—yeas 34, nays 15, as follows: 


YEAS—34. 

Bankhead Hollis Nelson Smith, Ariz. 
Brandegee Hughes liver Smith. Mich. 

la Jones Overman Sterling 
Chilton Lane a od Stone 
Clarke, Ak. Lea, Poindexter Underwood 

Lippitt Ransdell Warren 
Fall ge Reed Wiliams 
Fletcher Martine, N. J. Sheppard 
Hardwick yers Simmons 
NAYS—15. 
Borah Ia Follette Smoot Wadsworth 
Brad Norris Sutherland Walsh ` 
Husting Pomerene Thomas Works 
Kenyon Sherman Thompson 
NOT VOTING—47. 

Ashurst du Pont Lewis Shafroth 
Beckham Gallinger McCumber Shields 
Broussard Gof McLean Smith, Ga. 
Bryan Gore Martin, Va Smith, Md. 
Burleigh Gronna Newlands Smith, S. C. 
Catron Harding O'Gorman Swanson 
8 Hitchcock en Taggart 
Clark, Wyo. James Penrose Tillman 
Colt Johnson, Me. Phelan Townsend 
Culberson Johnson, S. Dak. Pittman Vardaman 
Cummins Kern Robinson Weeks 
Dillingham Lee, Md. Saulsbury 


So the amendment of the committee was agreed to. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. The ainendment of the committee 
appearing at page 41, beginning at line 24, and continuing to line 
8, page 42, was passed over until the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Joses] could be present. That Senator is now present, and 
I ask that we take up that amendment for consideration. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I am sorry that I had to be away, 
but I had a matter in one of the departments and could not get 
back sooner. This item carries an appropriation for the improve- 
ment of Willapa Harbor and River, Wash. It is one of the new 
items in the bill, and provides for an improvement to give 24 feet 
in the channel of this harbor. 

I think, of course, that this is a very meritorious item, and I 
desire just to present briefly the facts which I think warranted 
the committee in putting the item in the bill. This item was in 
each of the two preceding river and harbor bills which failed 
of passage. The Government has completed one project there 
giving 18 feet depth, and I think the engineers say with reference 
to this project what they have said about very few other projects. 
I want to read just a word from the report. It is said: 

Advantage has been taken of the increased depth given, but it has 
been found inadequate to permit vessels to move freely from mill to 
mill, as they are required te do in loading, except on the tides. 

Now, as showing the importance of this harbor, I want to call 
attention to the fact that in 1905 the tonnage, exports and im- 
ports, was 76,718 tons. In 1910 the tonnage was 486,516 tons. 
It got up to 766,416 tons in 1912. We have had, according to the 
engineers’ report, and it is something we all know, considerable 
depression in our part of the country during the last two or three 
years. Notwithstanding that, the imports and exports for 1914 
amounted to 669,619 tons. 

The engineers say in another part of the report that the vessels 
that come in have to load partially now on account of the depth 
of 18 feet and then go to other harbors to complete their loading, 
and if we get a 24-foot depth the vessels can load to the full limit. 
This is not domestic commerce, but largely foreign commerce, 
imports and exports, so that whatever benefits come from it are 
benefits to the foreign commerce, benefiting all the country. 

I wish to say that in the preceding project the people of 
the city of South Bend contributed over $125,000 toward this 
improvement on an expenditure by the Government of $230,000. 
Under the project we propose here the people have to make a 
further contribution of $143,000. So those people are doing 
their part. 

Without taking the time of the Senate further, unless some 
one asks a question, I am willing to submit this item on this 
statement of facts. It seems to me that what we have here- 
tofore done fully justified the expenditures we have made, and 
that the prospects for the future justify this expenditure, and 
that the contribution on the part of those people entitle them 
to the favorable consideration of Congress. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Suarrorn in the chair). 
The question is on agreeing to the amendment of the committee 
inserting the matter from line 24, on page 41, to line 8, on page 
42, the appropriation for Willapa Harbor and River, Wash. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. The amendment beginning at 
line 20, on page 42, was also passed over. The Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jones] desires to be heard on that question. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, this is the item with reference 
to Kahului Harbor on the island of Maui, in the Sandwich 
Islands, an item in which the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAM- 
BERLAIN], too, is very much interested; but I know he is de- 
tained by business of the Senate. So I want to present just 
briefly the facts. 

Of course this Territory has no representative in the Senate, 
and I feel justified on that account in presenting the matter 
here. Kahului Harbor is the harbor of the island of Maui, 
and the only harbor on that island, and the only way of get- 
ting products from the island, of course, as we know, is by 
ships, The Government has expended some money there in the 
construction of a breakwater. The expenditures have up :ə 
June 30, 1915, amounted to $390,000 and a little over. This is 
page 1591 of volume 1 of the engineers’ reports. 

When this project was adopted it was adopted subject to the 
condition that the Kahului Railway Co. should cede to the 
United States free of cost its property there. The report shows 
that they have expended for wharves and docks and on the 
breakwater and harbor improvement some $304,784. The com- 
merce increased at this port from $1,800,000 in 1908 to a little 
over $13,000,000 in 1914. N 

In reporting on the new project, the Board of Engineers say in 
their report of this new project, on page 3: 

The district officer reports that the partially constructed breakwater 
has greatly facilitated the handling of freight, and greater protection 
is ex ected. through the completion of the dredging provided for by the 
existing project. He finds that the harbor is subject to considerable 
shoaling, the cause of which he traces to sediment from the Iao River 
carried into the barbor by the littoral currents. Ile estimates the 
amount of shoaling at 33,000 cuble yards per annum, that it will cost at 
least $15,000 to remove it, and that it seems possible that if the harbor 


is enlarged the cost of maintenance will be increased, He states that 
u breakwater as proposed 


That is the one carried in the item in the bill— 


would prevent the littoral current entering the harbor, and would 
therefore check the deposit of material therein, He estimates the cost 
of the breakwater, including engineering, inspection, and contingencies 
at $250,000. 

So we will save by the construction of this breakwater nearly 
$15,000 a year in the matter of maintenance. The district ofti- 
cer says he thinks that that saving will justify this cost. 

From the facts presented it appears that the construction of the west 
breakwater would be of some benefit in reducing wave action in the 
harbor and would be of material advantage in reducing the cost of 
maintenance, 

The board therefore concur in the recommendation of the 
district officer. 

I will say that I was talking with one of the commanders or 
captains of a vessel a short time ago that goes in and out of 
this harbor. He stated that with the breakwater constructed 
out as it is, the storms that sometimes come there very greatly 
endanger vessels in the harbor, because there is a sweep in one 
direction through which the winds can come right into the 
harbor. I do not know exactly the direction, whether it is east 
or west, but he said his vessel was almost driven from its moor- 
ings and he had to get out into the ocean in order to save the 
ship. The construction of this breakwater will very largely do 
Away with that difficulty and that danger. 

Furthermore, it seems that with these storms coming this 
one breakwater, running out into the ocean, causes a sort of 
eddy or current around the shore, which makes it also very 
dangerous for the vessels that are at anchor there. With this 
breakwater constructed as proposed, that danger will be very 
largely done away with. For these reasons I think that this 
provision ought to be made. 

I have here also a letter addressed to me by the secretary 
of the Delegate from Hawaii, in which he gives the reasons 
which appealed to him in reference to the desirability of this 
improvement, Which I ask may be put into the Recorp without 
reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there is no objection, the re- 
quest will be granted. The Chair hears none, 

The letter referred to is as follows: 

HOCSE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., May 8, 1916. 
Hon. WESLEY L. JONES, 
United States Senate. 


My Dean SENATOR: Referring to our conversation concerning the 
Kahului Harbor, Hawaii—West Breakwater, line 20, page 42 of the 
river and harbor bill. 

There are five chief reasons why this Improvement should be imme- 
diately provided for: 


The first is that the West Breakwater is required in connection with 
the existing structure in order to make a safely protected harbor. 
Capt. Hall, of the American-Hawaiian Steamship Co., has personally 
told you of his perilous experience there last January. 

The deep-sea commerce of Kahului includes steamers from 10,000 to 
18,000 tons register, and single- 1 Parie sometimes represent over 
$1,000,000 in value. Such commerce is entitled to reasonable safety 
and protection. Under present conditions all the commerce with the 
mainland from that island is sometimes cut off for a week at a time, 
with great loss both to shippers and vessel owners. 

The second reason is that this improvement is a provision for com- 
merce already existing, and not merely in prospect. In 1915 there were 
562 vessels entered and cleared out of the port of Kahului, with the 
è of 835,330. The actual freight handled was over a 
The increase in freight handled annually 
the five years since the Government began 


registered tonna 
quarter of a million tons. 
at Kahului Harbor 8 
Its improvement is over 78 per cent. 

The third reason is that there is no alternative of rail rg for 
this commerce, The entire Island of Maui is dependent on this single 
port for the handling of all its commerce with the United States, 

The fourth reason is that the people of the island of Maui have 
themselves spent the sum of $304,7 in improving Kahului Harbor, 
and are therefore entitled to the just and prompt cooperation of the 
United States toward completing that harbor. ` 

The fifth consideration is that during the past nine years Hawaii 
has paid into the Federal Treasury a sum averaging over $1,683,000 
per year. Deducting all Federal 1 for Territorial pur- 
poses, the net payments to the United States Treasury have been uver 
one and a quarter millions of dollars per year. 

With these facts before i we appeal to the sense of justice and 
fair pies i Congress to enable us to carry on our commerce and develop 
our Islands. 


Respectfully, yours, Gro. McK. MCCLELLAN, 


For the Delegate from Hawait. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, these harbors 
are so far away from us that we pay but little attention to 
them, It was my good fortune during the past summer to visit 
the island referred to in the Hawaiian group, and I was very 
much impressed with the trade and commerce of those ports 
on five of the principal islands there, and particularly of the 
harbor mentioned in the bill. It was my privilege to visit whilst 
there and to confer with shipping men and men interested in 
mercantile matters. 

The breakwater, as the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] 
says, is not far enough extended. It is far enough out for an 
ordinary and placid sea; then, however, we really need none; 
but in case of a storm, it is very much needed. It was demon- 
strated to me in a very practical way that the breakwater should 
be very considerably extended in order to secure the ships and 
craft that would come in there seeking anchorage for the pur- 
pose of discharging their freight. The amount of business which 
is done in these ports is marvelous, ns are the general thrift and 
enterprise that exist in those tropic islands. I was very much 
won to their suggestion, and I feel that it would be a manifest 
wrong upon the part of the United States Government if we 
should fail to adopt this provision which is embodied in the 
bill. I trust that it may pass. 

There are other instances of a similar character in those 
islands, and I feel, considering their splendid loyalty, their 
marvelous business, and the wonderful climatic conditions that 
exist there, the Government of the United States should en- 
deavor to make possible a tide of trade and commerce there 
that will eventually be colossal. I feel that it is our duty to do 
what we can to make safer and better the great shipping inter- 
ests of those islands—the gems of the sea. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, when I questioned this item a 
few moments ago I did so because I knew that there was a 
breakwater near where the one proposed is to be located. I 
have been on the island of Maui many times. It is the greatest 
agricultural island among the Hawaiian group of islands. I 
think it produces the largest and best pineapples in the world. 
It produces a great deal of sugar. It is true that they ought to 
have the very best harbor possible for the transportation of their 
commerce, which, I will say, is very rapidly growing every year. 

After further examination of the report, I find that this is not 
for the repair or the rebuilding of the present breakwater but 
for an extension, which will be known as the west breakwater 
for the harbor. I have no objection to an appropriation for this 
purpose. I recognize that they have some very severe storms 
around the islands, and, perhaps, with the length of the break- 
water as at present constructed, it would not afford ample 
protection to large vessels that may be loading or unloading in 
the harbor. ‘Therefore, I believe that the amendment is a 
proper one, and that the money expended will indeed help the 
commerce of those islands, particularly the island of Maui. I 
do not believe that I care to say anything further in regard to 
the item, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 
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The next amendment of the Committee on Commerce was, on 
page 44, after line 6, to insert: 
Kennebec River, Me., Parker Head Harbor and Channel. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 44, after line 18, to insert: 

A preliminary examination. report, 2 estimate for a landing place 
in tus Point Judith Harbor of Refuge, R 

The amendment was agreed to. < 

The next amendment was, on page 44, after line 21, to insert: 

en examination, report, and estimate for the removal of 
shoal spo the westerly entrance of the Point Judith Harbor of 
Refuge, SPR. 5 and in the harbor itself. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 45, after line 2, to insert: 

New York Harbor, N. Y., with a view to securing an increase in 
depth up to 40 feet and suitable widths in the North or Hudson River 
Channel from deep water in the upper bay as far north as Spuyten 
Duyvil Creek, 

The amendment was agreed: to. 

The next amendment was, on page 46, after line 2, to insert: 


Greenwood Lake, N. J., survey with a view to dredging channel at the 
southern end. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 46, after line 7, to insert: 


Hackensack River, N. J., with a view of obtaining a depth of 16 feet 
up to the Central Railroad Co. of New Jersey bridge. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 48, after line 5, to insert: 
Front River, Ga.: For survey near Clark’s Dock, Sapelo Harbor. 
The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 48, after line 16, to insert: 


Northwest N Key West, Fla., with a view to securing a channel 
30 feet in depth and of suilicient width from the harbor to deep water 
in the Gulf of Mexico. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, at the top of page 49, to insert: 


Ship channel from the docks at Apalachicola, Fla., through St. 
Geo! Sound to the Gulf of Mexico, on such route as may be most 
desirable for the demands of commerce. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was on page 49, after line 6, to insert: 

Waterway between Sarasota Bay, near Venice, and Miakka River, 
—.— * a view to giving such channel dimensions as commerce may 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next ‘amendment was, on page 50, after line 9, to insert: 


An instrumental survey of the Brazos River and of the Colorado 
River in Texas. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 50, after line 23, to insert: 
Trinity River, near Liberty, Tex. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at tlie top of page 51, to insert: 
Texas City Harbor, Tex., with a view to enlargement and protection. 
The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on paso 51, after line 2, to insert: 


other. com- 
* such plans, its share being based 
gation. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 51, after line 10, to insert: 

Sulphur River, Tex. and Ark. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed. to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I should like to have the Sen- 
ator from Texas explain why these surveys are really needed. 
Appropriations, for instance, for the Trinity River are being 
made every year. This bill provides for a survey of “ Trinity 
River, near Liberty, Tex.,” and also for a survey of “ Brazos 
River, San Antonio River, Colorado River, Trinity River, and 
the tributaries of these rivers, all in Texas; Red River and its 
tributaries,” and also of “ Sulphur. River, Tex. and. Ark.” 

I should Uke to ask the Senator from Texas what is the real 
object. of these surveys? Are they resurveys, or are they sur- 
veys ordered with the hope that a favorable report may be re- 
ceived, so as to expend money further up those rivers, or more 
money tlan we are now annually appropriating, on those so- 
calle navigable rivers? 

Mr. SHEPPARD, Mr. President. I will say to the Senator 
from Utah that the survey of the Trinity River near Liberty, 
Tex.. is for the purpose of ex2nuning into a caving bank that 
is threatening the railroud bridge and a bridge that has been 


constructed by the county, to determine whether or not that is 
a proper charge in connection with the development of the river. 
In the immediate section near Liberty, Tex., the project as 
originally outlined included only snagging and open-channel 
work; but this proposed survey is to determine whether the 
protection of that caving bank can be properly undertaken by 
the Federal Government. 

Mr. SMOOT: Then, it is for the Government to undertake 
to improve the bank so that it will protect the railroad bridge? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. No; but to determine whether the damage 
resulting to the bridge is such an injury to navigation as will 
justify the undertaking of the work by the Federal Government. 

Mr. SMOOT. Has there been any work heretofore done on 
the Trinity River near Liberty? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. There has been no bank work done. 

Mr. SMOOT. Has there been any dredging done? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. There has been no dredging done. 

Let me say to the Senator that the survey of Texas City 
Harbor, Tex., is to determine whether that harbor should be 
enlarged in order to accommodate ships of 400 feet in length. 
At present ships 300 fect in length can use the channel, but the 
larger ships have difficulty in using the harbor. It is to deter- 
mine that particular point that that survey is undertaken. 

Mr. SMOOT. How as to the Brazos River? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The next paragraph relative to surveys 
all relates to the question of flood pretection in cooperation 
with the State and in relation to navigation. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is something new for the Government to 
undertake, is it not? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. No, sir. The language in the bill follows 
a similar clause, which was in the last river and harbor appro- 
priation bill, in relation to some rivers in Ohio. 

Mr. SMOOT. Is the Government now, under that provision, 
undertaking to control the waters tributary to the Ohio? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Of rivers in the State of Ohio. I have not 
seen the report. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of different rivers? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It is simply for the purpose of developing 
a plan for flood protection in connection with navigation. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, we will have a bill from the 
House now in a day or so at least appropriating over $50,000,- 
000 for flood protection. - 

Mr. SHEPPARD. ‘That bill relates only to the Mississippi 
and Sacramento Rivers. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am aware that that bill relates only to the 
Mississippi River and to one river in California, but it seems to 
me that this item ought to be left to be dealt with when the 
flood bill is before us. If we are going to enter upon the subject 
of the control of flood waters, let us enter upon it properly; let 
it apply all over the country rather than simply to one river of 
the country. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. It has not been. determined yet, Mr. Presi- 
dent, as to what the scope of the work of the new Flood Centrol 
Committee will be, and, inasmuch as this examination is desired 
during the coming year, it seemed that the only practical method 
| to bring it about was to have the item inserted in this bill. 

Mr. THOMAS, Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
Field to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, if one may judge from its 
name and from the bill which is its first production, it is a 
committee whose measures will soon overwhelm the Treasury of 
' the United States. 

Mr. SMOOT. I merely refer to two items in the bill, which 
we know is going to pass the House and which I am fearful. 
is going to pass the Senate. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. It has passed the House; and 
there were only 29 votes against it: 

Mr. SMOOT. It does seem to me, Mr, President, that if we 
are going into the question of controlling flood waters it should 
not be on the river and harbor bill, but it ought to be on the 

| flood-control bill, which will be before the Senate in a short 
time, 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President, may I say a word 
to the Senator? 


i The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 
| Mr. SMOOT: 8 


tion. The flood- control bill provides that all those examinations 
Shalt be: made by the engineering force of the War Department. 
‘If a survey should be directed in a bill coming from that com- 
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mittee, it would take the same course as the surveys proposed 
in this bill will take and would be made by the same officials. 

Mr. SMOOT. If history is to repeat itself in relation to the 
flood-control bill, as it has in relation to the improvement of a 
lot of creeks in this country, I have no doubt that the report 
from the engineers will be most favorable. This plan. will 
extend their work and give them a greater opportunity for 
spending Government money than they have to-day, and, God 
knows, they have enough power now in expending money ap- 
propriated by the Government of the United States, 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. THOMAS. Before the Senator takes his seat, I want to 
call his attention to the phraseology of the amendment about 
which he is making inquiry. The Government officials are re- 
quired,. under the provisions of the bill, to make inquiry not 


only as to the rivers named but as to their tributaries. Of | 


course, the tributaries are very considerable in number and 
very extensive in their range throughout the neighboring domain 
of these streams. a 

Mr. SMOOT. There are four rivers mentioned in the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. THOMAS. This is an amendment to a river and harbor 
bill, che theory upon which such bills are founded being the 
control of the General Government over navigable streams. 
Such amendments as this, if they are properly included within 
the purview of a river and harbor bill, only serve to extend 
the jurisdiction of the National Government over streams 
which are not navigable, which can not be made navigable, and 
which can not be considered for the purposes of navigation at 
all, except as they may affect the volume of water in the 
streams of which they are tributaries and which are actually 
serviceable for purposes of navigation, 

We are experiencing in the arid regions of the country some 
of the expensive consequences of extending the jurisdiction of 
the War Department over these streams. This jurisdiction 
finds its support and its excuse only in such amendments as 
this, which appear, as the Senator from Texas says, not only at 
present, but have appeared heretofore in previous river and 
harbor bills. That, to my mind, is, an exceedingly sinister 
feature of these measures, because we know by experience what 
the control over the waters of these tributaries by so many of 
the different departments means to our people. 

It is impossible nowadays for a modest locator of a homestead 
to secure a recognition of his appropriation from some tributary 
of water enough to cultivate his land and make a living upon it, 
He has to come to Washington or send down here and apply suc- 
cessively to the Interior Department, the Agricultural Depärt- 
ment, and the War Department, and, if the tributary happens 
to be a tributary of an international boundary stream, to the 
State Department, before he enn secure the right to use sufficient 
water to support himself and his family. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator must not forget the Geological 
Survey. That bureau has also to pass upon the applications. 

Mr. THOMAS. That bureau is a branch of the Interior De- 
partment. Of course if I enumerated the various bureaus 
through which his devious and tortuous way is directed before 
he reaches a conclusion, I would take up too much of the time 
of the Senate; but I want fo protest, although I know it may be 
useless, against the inclusion in these bills of items which have 
reference to flood control or any other object except purposes of 
navigation. It is of very serious consequence to the arid regions 
of the country. While it is true that the share of the Govern- 
ment is being based upon the value of protection to navigation, 
everybody knows—and it is unnecessary to do more than state the 
fact—that the tendency is more and more to throw this burden 
upon the Treasury of the General Government, and these items 
being based upon the yalue of protection to navigation, ultimately 
means the imposition-of the entire cost upon the National Treas- 
ury. That is incidental, however, to the consequences involved in 
the continued expansion of the jurisdiction of the Department 
of War over all the little streams and rivulets of the country. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, may I say to the Senator 
from Utah that the last river and harbor act, passed in the 
Sixty-third Congress, approved March 4, 1915, contains the fol- 
lowing clause: 

Cheat River in Pennsylvania and West Virginia; Tygarts River, 
West Fork River, Kanaw River and its tributari - 
Muskingum River and its tributaries, Scioto 


es, Miami River and its tributaries, all in the State of Ohio; 
Maumee River and its tributaries, Ohio and Indiana; Kankakee River, 


and the Wabash River and its tributaries, Illinois and Indiana, with 
a view to devising plans for flood protection and n e 
nited States should cooperate with the tes 


ex- 


tent to which the and 


other communities and Interests in carrying out such plans, its share 
being based upon the value of protection to navigation. 

Mr. SMOOT. That only goes to show that provisions of a 
wide, sweeping nature are placed on appropriation bills and 
passed without due consideration on the part of the Senate. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Let me say to the Senator that it was at 
the request of the Senator from Ohio, Mr. Burton, that the 


‘Ohio rivers were included in this clause, if I remember cor- 


rectly. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not care what Senator requested it and I 
do not care how many times it has been done in the past; it is 
wrong in principle; and this item is not germane to the river 
and harbor bill. 

Now, Mr. President, turn to page 50 of the bill and you will 
find an item—and I did not make any objection to it—which 
reads as follows: 

An instrumental survey of the Brazos River and of the Colorado 
River in Texas. 

There is at present a survey of the Brazos River and a survey 
of the Colorado River in Texas authorized. On the very next 
page an amendment is found authorizing another survey of the 
Brazos River, the Colorado River, and the Trinity River in 
Texas “with a view to devising plans for flood protection.” 
How many surveys do we want of those rivers? 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. KENYON. And the Senator knows, does he not, that we 
are now making a survey of the Brazos River under-a previous 
act of Congress, and we are also making a survey of the 
Trinity River? We might be able to see why there should be 
three surveys of the Trinity River, but why there should be 
three surveys of the Brazos River is beyond comprehension. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I think we ought to have a 
hundred surveys of the Trinity River, and perhaps of some of 
the other rivers, if thereby we could secure an increased flow 
of water; but, unfortunately, if we had a survey every day it 
would not increase the flow of water in these so-called navi- 
gable rivers. I would rather designate them as creeks than 
rivers, y 

If there is any justification for an amendment of this kind 
to this bill I should like to know what it is; particularly, Mr. 
President, when these rivers are now being surveyed, and when 
also as to two of these rivers there is an instrumental survey 
provided for. I will ask the Senator from Texas what he ex- 
pects from the instrumental survey of these two rivers that is 
provided for in the amendment on page 50 of this bill? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. An instrumental survey of the Brazos 
River is not now in progress. The examination now in progress 
is what is known as a preliminary examination and is not a 
technical inspection, such as would be called for by the words 
Instrumental survey.” 

Now, as to the Colorado River, the object of the instrumental 
survey is to have the river examined and technically surveyed 
at the same time. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not want to take any more of the time of 
the Senate; but I want a vote of the Senate upon the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President, I think the Sena- 
tor from Utah has magnified the importance and extent of the 
scope of this amendment in order that he might condemn it, It 
is nothing more nor less—— 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that I had no such 
object. s 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Well, I will modify that by saying 
that the Senator misunderstands the scope of it, if I under- 
stand it. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is better. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. The purpose of it is simply to 
have made a preliminary examination of the territory described 
with a view of determining whether or not a comprehensive plan 
for protection against floods can be suggested to the local com- 
munities, and to determine the additional fact as to whether or 
not the situation developed by the examination is such that the 
United States would be justified in contributing to the expense 
of inaugurating the plan proposed. It is nothing more nor less 
than furnishing the community with the plans and the specifica- 
tions as to how that particular difficulty may be overcome. It 
very frequently happens that the Public Roads Bureau of the 
Agricultural Department surveys a road for a community, 
makes an estimate of cost, and does a great many things that 
might be done by private investment, but which in these days 
are not done by private investment. 
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No one can enter any navigable river for the purpose of doing 
anything to it without the permission of the United States Gov- 
ernment; and, because of that and other circumstances, it was 
thought proper to invite the National Government to make this 
survey, with a view of determining whether or not any scheme 
of reclamation of that kind was practicable, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the tributaries to these rivers 
are not navigable, and they are all, no doubt, within the State 
of Texas. If there is any method by which floods can be con- 
trolled in the State of Texas, the State of Texas ought to de- 
velop the method and ought to take care of those floods, just 
as the Western States take care of their flood waters. Texas 
has no greater floods than we have in the West. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. There is nothing in this amend- 
ment that makes the United States pay the expense of installing 
the additional protection that this particular survey might sug- 
gest. 

Mr. SMOOT. But the object of the amendment is to make 
the survey with a view of the Government of the United States 
cooperating with the State in controlling the flood waters. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas, If, under all the circumstances, 
that is deemed to be equitable, yes; otherwise, no. 

Mr. SMOOT. I can not see Why 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Cooperation is sought as to flood waters, 
provided the streams are navigable. 

Mr, SMOOT. Does the Senator mean provided that the 
tributaries are navigable? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Provided they are navigable. The en- 
gineers will not make a recommendation for any work at all 
on a tributary unless there is a navigation interest to be sub- 
served. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to know from the Senator now, 
what, in his opinion, constitutes a navigable stream? How 
man inches of water must there be in a river to make it navi- 
gable? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I think a river may be navigable with a 
depth of 2 feet, or even a foot and a half, as a minimum. 

Mr. SMOOT. There are many rivers provided for in this 
pill through which for eight months of the year a person can 
walk over and never know there is a river there. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Of course, the Senator makes that state- 
ment 

Mr. SMOOT. I make it upon the basis of a report made to 
‘Congress, and I make it upon the statement of men who know 
the facts and have stated them not once but more than once 
on the floor of the Senate. I used to think, of course, that a 
navigable river was one that had water sufficient at least to 
float a boat, even though it were only a duck boat, but that 
idea has gone glimmering long, long ago, and what I am fearful 
of, Mr. President, is that this is the beginning of another plan 
of making the Government of the United States pay for the con- 
trol of waters within a State which the State itself ought to 
take care of. I might just as well come here and ask for an 
amendment to this bill for the deepening and the widening of 
the Jordan River between Utah Lake and Salt Lake, in my 
State. There would be more commerce carried on between those 
two lakes, if that river were dredged to a sufficient depth and 
were made wide enough so that boats could go on it, than there 
is—I was going to say on 15 per cent of the projects provided 
for in this bill. But, Mr. President, Utah is situated in the tops 
of the mountains, and we are a thousand miles from the ocean. 
We never expect to see a battleship anywhere near the borders 
of our State, but that does not deter me from being in favor of 
the improvement of our rivers, and especially of our harbors. 
I am perfectly willing to admit that in this bill there are items 
that I would gladly vote to increase, because I should like to 
see the work go on faster than it is going on or has been going 
on in the past. But this amendment will provide another plan 
of trying to throw onto the Government of the United States 
the responsibility of the State to control its flood waters in 
creeks that never in the world wil! be navigable. Therefore, 
Mr. President, I do not believe it ought to be passed. 

Favorable reports are very easily obtained, considering the 
reports that have already been made on a number of projects 
in this bill, and it is only on that fact that I base the statement 
I have just made. Now, in all fairness to the Government of 
the United States, I want to ask the Senator from Texas if 
he does not think this amendment is carrying the thing too far? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I do not. I think the position of the Sen- 
a ae Utah is entirely without justification, and entirely 
unfair, 

Mr. SMOOT. All I want is a vote of the Senate. I want the 
Senate to say whether they think this plan of entering upon a 
new survey of rivers, with a view of devising plans for flood 
control, should be undertaken at this time. 


I ask for the yeas and nays on the amendment. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Before we take the vote, let me say that 
unless the element of flood control is found to be related neces- 
sarily and fundamentally to the element of navigation, the 
result of this examination will be unfavorable, and the clause 
is so worded as to make the interest of navigation a necessary 
one. No such reason as that alluded to by the Senator from 
Utah has actuated me in offering this amendment, 

Mr. SMOOT. I want te say to the Senator that if I really 
believed there could be an adverse report made upon a project 
I should be almost tempted to vote the money asked for. I 
want the Senate to vote upon it. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Very well, Mr. President. 
to leave the matter to the vote of the Senate, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will remind the Sen- 
ator of the fact that this amendment has been adopted. It is 
necessary to make a motion to reconsider the vote. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was on my feet at the time, but I will admit 
that the Chair is correet. I tried to get the attention of the 
Chair before the announcement was made. I do not think there 
will be any objection at all to reconsidering the vote. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President, I move that the 
vote by which the amendment was adopted be reconsidered. 

The motion to reconsider was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Now I nak for the yeas and nays on the amend- 
ment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment which is to be voted on. 

The SECRETARY. On page 51, after line 2, it is proposed to 
insert the following: 


Brazos River, San Antonio River, Colorado River, Trinity River, and 
the tributaries of these rivers, all in Texas; Red River and its tribu- 
taries, Texas, Arkansas, Oklahoma, and Louisiana, with a view to de- 
vising plans for flood protection and determining the extent to which 
the United States should cooperate with the States and other com- 
munities and interests in carrying out such plans, its share being based 
on the value of protection to navigation. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll. 
The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. s 
Mr. DILLINGHAM (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Sarra], and therefore withhold my vote. ; 

Mr. MYERS (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as heretofore of the transfer of my pair, I vote 
“ yea.” 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Mc- 
CUMBER]. In his absence, I withhold my vote. If I were at 
liberty to vote, I would vote “nay.” 

Mr. TOWNSEND (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from Florida [Mr. Bryan]. 
Not knowing how he would vote, I withhold my vote. If at 
liberty to vote, I should vote “ nay.” 

The roil call was concluded. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I have a general pair with the 
senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Strong]. In the absence of 
that Senator, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have n general pair with the senior 
Senator from New York [Mr. O'Gorman], who is absent. For 
that reason, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I inquire whether the junior Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. Warren] has voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I have a general pair with that Senator, 
and withhold my vote. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to state that the junior Senator 
from Kentucky IMr. BreKHau] and the junior Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. VArpaman] are detained on business of the 
Senate. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I transfer my pair to the junior Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SIMMONS (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
wish to inquire whether the junior Senator from Minnesota 
IMr. Crapp] has voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have a pair with that Senator. I transfer 
that pair to the junior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. VARDA- 
MAN] and will allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. CHILTON. Has the senior Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. FALL] voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not. 

Mr. CHILTON. I have a pair with that Senator. 
to be counted as present to make a quorum, however. 

Mr. DU PONT (after having voted in the negative). I usk 
whether the junior Senator from Kentucky | Mr. Beck aaa] has 
voted? 


I am willing 


I desire 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not. 

Mr. DU PONT. I did not observe that he was absent from 
the Chamber. As I have a geenral pair with him, I withdraw 
my vote. 

The roll call resulted—yeas 31, nays 14, as follows: 


YEAS—31. 
Bankhcad Hardwick Myers Simmons 
Brandegee Johnson, S. Dak. Nelson Smith, Ariz. 
Broussard Jones Phelan Smith, Mich, 
Chamberlain Lea, Tenn. Poindexter Sterling 
Clarke, Ark. Lee, Md. Ransdell Swanson 
Culberson Lewis Reed Underwood 
Martin, Va. Saulsbur: Williams 
Fletcher Ma N. Sheppa 
NAYS—14. 
Ashurst La Follette Page Smoot 
Gore Lane Penrose Wadsworth 
Harding Lippitt Shafroth 
Kenyon Norris Sherman 
NOT VOTING—51. 
Beckham Fall eLean Stone 
Borah Newlands Sutherland 
Brady Goff O'Gorman rt 
Bryan Gronna Oliver Themas 
Burleigh Hitchcock Overman Thompson 
tron Hollis Owen Tillman. 
Chilton Hughes Pittman Townsend 
ae Husting Pomerene Vardaman 
Clark, Wyo. James Robinson Walsh 
Colt Johnson, Me. elds Warren 
Cummins Kern Smith, Ga. Weeks 
Dillingham 22 Smith, Md. Works 
du Pont McCumber Smith, S. C. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. On the question of the adop- 
tion of the committee amendment the yeas are 31, the nays are 
14. The Chair notes the presence of the following Senators 
who have not voted: The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DILLING- 
HAM], the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Tuomas], the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER], the Senator from Mich- 
igan [Mr. Townsenp], the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. CLARK], 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Overman], the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. CHILTON], and the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. bu Pont]. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, in making the declaration 
I think the Chair ought to say, “ who have not voted in conse- 
quence of being paired.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes; probably the Chair had 
better say that in consequence of being paired they have not 
voted. The amendment is agreed to. The Secretary will re- 
sume the reading of the bill. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment was, on page 51, after line 11, to insert: 


Sulphur River and Days Creek, Tex. and Ark. 


Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I shall not call for the yeas 
and nays on that amendment, I think. I simply do not want 
it adopted without objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, out of order, I ask leave to 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I object, Mr. President. We are 
about to get through with the amendments of the committee, 
and I hope that no member of the committee, at least, will ob- 
struct us when we are so near reaching a climax in the bill. 
We have to close the consideration of it ut 3.30. 

Mr. REED. I simply wanted to read a telegram, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I object to that. 

Mr. REED. Of course, I could not do it unless I spoke on 
the bill. I could do that, but I will not do it. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment was, on page 51, after line 12, to insert: 

San Antonio River. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 52, after line 2, to insert: 


Arkansas River, from Little Rock to its mouth, an instrumental sur- 
vey with a view to Se if a minimum depth at all seasons of 
43 Toet can be maintained’; and if so, a detailed estimate of the cost 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 52, after line 9, to strike 
out: 

Cache River from its mouth to Algoa, Jackson County, Ark. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 52, after line 20, to insert: 

Thunder Bay River, Mich., with a view to improving the mouth. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 53, after line 6, to insert: 


Black Lake Harbor, on Macatawa Bay, Mich., from piers to point 200 
feet east of Graham & Morton dock, 16 feet, with a view to establishing 
cur- service ferry. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, at the top of page 54, to insert: 


Traverse and Big Stone Lakes, on the boundary between Minnesota 


d South Dakota, wi i 

— 5 — = th a view to connecting and extending navigation 
The amendment was agreed to. = 
The next amendment was, on page 54, after line 6, to insert: 


State of Kansas, floods in: Investigate the flood periods of the wa- 
ters of the State of Kansas by an examination of the territory and 
from data a ee by governmental, State, and private efforts 

gineers of the War ‘tment, and to devise some 


lan which will best guard t the recurrence of. such 


foods and dimin: 

Coe ainda ina Massena tas autour ais, NP 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 54, after line 20, to insert: 
Umpqua River bar and entrance, Oreg. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, at the top of page 55, to insert: 


Yaquina Bay and Harbor, Oreg., including consideration of an 
proposition for cooperation of local interests. 7 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 55, after line 18, to insert: 

Channel of Youngs Dap Som the main ship channel of the Columbia 
River to a point 1 mile ve County Road Bridge. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 55, after line 17, to insert: 


That a survey of the Columbia River from the mouth of the Snake 
to Priest Rapids is hereby ordered to be made with a view to improv- 


Ing open-river navigation. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 56, after line 5, to insert: 


That the of War be; and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to cause pr examination and survey to be made and 
a report to be made thereon to Con of the intervening territory 


between Puget Sound and the Columbia River, with a view to deter- 
mining the advisability of constructing a canal connecting Puget 
Sound with Grays Harbor, Willapa Harbor, and the Columbia River. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 56, after line 13, to insert: 


Virgin River, Nev., between its intersection with the east line of the 
State of Nevada and the Colorado River, with a view to confining such 
8 its channel and the protecting of the banks against 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 57, after line 15, to insert 
as a new section, the following: 

Sac. 5. That the St. Johns River south of Salt Run, in the State of 
Florida, is hereby declared to be not a navigable water of the United 
States within the meaning of the laws enacted 1 e tor the 
preservation and protection of such waters, and t the provisions 
of river and harbor acts heretofore enacted viding for the prosecu- 
tion 1 — work upon that portion of the said St. Johns River, are hereby 
repeal 8 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I submit to the chairman 
of the Commerce Committee whether or not that amendment 
should be insisted upon. It was proposed, I believe 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I will say to the Senator from 
Florida that, of course, it will not be insisted upon, and that 
any suggestions he makes in connection with it will be very 
cheerfully adopted by the chairman of the committee. The 
Senator was not present when it was inserted in the bill, else 
his judgment about the matter would have been taken at that 
time. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I am obliged to the chairman of the com- 
mittee. 3 

I will simply say, in that connection, that I think the purpose 
of the amendment was, without doing any real harm to the 
navigation of the river, to promote the improvement of a large 
area of land lying in what is going to be a drainage district 
of the headwaters of the St. Johns. There was a difference 
between the engineers of the drainage district and the Army 
engineers as to the plans for promoting that drainage, and it 
was supposed that difficulties might be overcome by declaring 
that portion of the upper river nonnavigable. 

I have a letter from the Chief of Engineers of the War 
Department to the effect that that purpose would not be accom- 
plished by the amendment. I have consulted my colleague 
[Mr. Bryan] on the subject. He leaves it to my judgment to 
insist or not upon the amendment. I am quite sure that if he 
were acquainted with all the facts he would himself favor not 
insisting upon the amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Will the Senator haye the letter read? 
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Mr. FLETCHER. I ask that the letter from the War Depart- 
ment on this subject be inserted in the Recorp, and I ask that 
the amendment be rejected. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that the letter may be read, because no 
doubt the letter explains the item. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
the Secretary will read the letter. 
The Secretary read as follows: 


In the absence of objection, 


War DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THe CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
Washington, May 13, 1916. 


Hon. Duncan U. FLETCHER, 
United States Senate. . 


Sm: 1. In reply to your letter of the 12th instant, relative to 
amendment to the river and harbor bill declaring the St. Johns River 
beyond Salt Run nonnavigable, I have the honor to inform you that It 
does not ap r to me that this amendment will accomplish the pur- 
pose for which it was intended. The existing laws for the protection 
of navigable waters impose upon the War Department the duty of exer- 
cising jurisdiction on the nonnayigable portions of a stream to the 
extent of preventing any operations thereon from affecting the navi- 
gable capacity of the navigable portion of the stream below. 

2. The reason a permit was not granted to the upper St. Johns 
drainage district was that the plan proposed would divert the water 
from the Top St. Johns River Basin in such a way as to affect 
adversely the navigable capacity of both the St. Johns and Indian 
Rivers. Declaring the upper St. Johns River nonnavigable would not 
relieve the department from the duty of interfering should this protect 
be started in accordance with the present plans of the drainage district. 

3. The department is fully cognizant of the gee, oe carrying 
out some plan for the drainage of the upper St. Johns River district 
and is prepared to lend whatever assistance it can to bring about a sat- 
isfactory solution of the problem. 

4. The papers in the case were returned some days ago to the dis- 
trict officer at Jacksonville, Fla., and both he and Col. Langfitt, the 
division engineer, were instructed to render any assistance practicable 
to the drainage district in revising the plans so as to remove the objec- 
tions which have been found in them. 11. Taten 

Hee WP j 


Very respectfully, 
Colonel, Corps of Engineers 
Acting Chicf of Engineers, United States Army. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment was, on page 58, line 1, to change the 
number of the section from “5” to “6.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. The last amendment should not have been 
agreed to, because section 5 has now been stricken from the 
bill. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Therefore the old number should be retained. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. The Senator is right about that. 
That, however, is a formal matter that can be attended to later. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Very well. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President, I wish to inquire 
whether or not any amendments have been reserved that have 
not been disposed of. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No; that disposes of the com- 
mittee amendments, The bill is still in Committee of the Whole 
and open to amendment. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I will say to the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Reen] that if he desires to have read the tele- 
gram to which he referred there will be an opportunity to do 
so at this time. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, if the committee amendments 
have been disposed of, I desire to offer an amendment intro- 
duced by my colleague [Mr. WEEKS]. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. At this stage, when the Senator 
from Missouri has disposed of the matter he desires to present, 
I wish to make a statement as to the order of business. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE. 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, whether founded upon facts or 
upon some misapprehension I do not know, but the papers have 
recently announced that there has been trouble about the mobil- 
ization of the National Guard in three States from which they 
were called—trouble about their taking oath of enlistment. 
Frequently it has been stated in the press that the National 
Guard have “fallen down.” The impression seems to exist 
that the National Guard will not fulfill their duty if called upon 
in the Mexican embroglio. 

In view of that condition I wired the commanding general of 
the National Guard of Missouri asking him what the situation 
was with reference to the Missouri National Guard, and I de- 
sire to read this telegram. I will say that the commanding 
general, Gen. Clark, is one of the most responsible gentlemen 
in my State—a man who does not talk unless he knows what 
-he is saying. ‘The telegram is addressed to me, and reads as 
follows: 


If called upon the Missouri Guard will 
and meet cyery expectation. In anticipation o 


romptly respond, take oath, 
call we have carefully 


canvassed the matter in all organizations, and our officers are absolutely 
confident. All arrangements for quick mobilization have been quietly 
rena and you will be proud of the showing made by our guard if the 
call comes. 

Our troops have had same physical examination required for Regular 
Army, and requirements have been rigidly enforced. The oath pre- 
scribed by the statute law requires support of Constitution and laws of 
the United States, and men understand they are obligated to go, and ex- 
pect to do so. Conditions are very different here from the Texas and 
Arizona cases mentioned. We are having the additional oath pre- 
scribed in the new law printed, and when the President signs the bill 
it will be takeu immediately. 

H. C. Crank. 


Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, if I may, I 
will state in that connection that within the past two days I 
have received a letter from Gen. Wilbur Sadler, of the Na- 
tional Guard of New Jersey, in which he asserts that there 
need be no fear so far as the New Jersey troops are concerned. 
When the hour demands them, the New Jersey National Guard 
will be in line and ready for the Government’s defense, 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, if I may say one word further, 
I have not yielded the floor, 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. 
I thought he had yielded it. 

Mr. REED. The Senator from New Jersey is always wel- 
come to a part of my time, 

I only put this telegram in the Recor in order that whether 
the assertions which are being made regarding the failure of 
the guard to respond are well-founded or otherwise, whatever 
that fact may be, the country may understand that there is no 
occasion for the people of the country to lose confidence in the 
National Guard. I think that fact ought to be plainly made 
known. 


I beg the Senator’s pardon. 


RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATIONS, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 12193) making appropriations for 
the construction, repair, and preservation of certain public 
works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President, we have now 
reached the stage where the committee amendments have been 
disposed of. With reference to the further progress of the 
bill, I ask permission to read, in the few minutes at our dis- 
posal, what took place when the order of business was estab- 
lished. > 

I read from page 8677 of the Recorp of May 9. At that time 
this occurred : 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President, I move that the formal 
reading of the bill be dispensed with and that the Senate proceed to 
consider first the Senate amendments, second the amendments to strike 
out the text of the House bill or to amend the same, and third the 
amendments offered by individual Senators. * * 

. GAL LIN GR R. Win the Senator from Arkansas kindly repeat the 
betes CLARKE of Arkansas, That the formal reading of the bill be dis- 

ensed with, and that the Senate proceed to consider first the commit- 
ee amendments, second the amendments to strike out the House text 
or to amend it, and third the amendments offered by individual Senators. 

The order of business under that arrangement, which met 
with the unanimous consent of the Senate, will be to offer 
amendments to strike out the text of the House bill or to amend 
it. Under that order of business some very important amend- 
ments will be offered, as I am advised; and I suggest to such 
Senators as feel an interest in the ultimate passage of the bill 
that from this time forward I think their attendance in larger 
numbers than heretofore would be advisable. 

There is so little time left this afternoon for the considera- 
tion of any further matter that I ask—— 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Arkan- 
sas yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? . 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I am very glad to yield to the 
Senator. 

Mr. LODGE. I supposed that the order had been reached for 
introducing individual amendments, and I sent one to the desk; 
but I understand now that that order has not yet been reached. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. No; it has not. 

I therefore ask that the bill be laid aside until to-morrow 
morning at 11 o'clock; and I move that when the Senate takes 
a recess this afternoon it will be until 11 o'clock to-morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Arkansas 
moves that when the Senate takes a recess to-day it be until 
11 o'clock to-morrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION, 


Mr. NEWLANDS. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

Mr. CURTIS. By unanimous consent, the Senate was to go 
into executive session at 3.30 o'clock. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘That hour has not quite ar-! 
rived. There are one or two minutes left. The Senator from 
Nevada moves that the Senate proceed to the consideration of 
executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 2 hours and 15 
minutes spent in executive session the doors were reopened. 


NOMINATION ‘OF GEORGE RUBLEE. 


The injunction of secrecy was removed from the following 
proceeding in executive session: 

Vote on motion to reconsider the vote by which, on the 15th. 
instant, the Senate refused to advise and consent to the appoint- | 
ment of George Rublee to be a Federal Trade Commissioner : f 


YEAS—38. 1 
Ashurst Kenyon Owen Stone 
Chilton Kern Phelan Swanson 
p La Follette Pi Ta 

Cul m ‘Lane Poindexter Thomas 
Fletcher Lea, Tenn. Pomerene Thompson 
Hitchcock Lee, Md. Ransdell Iman 
‘Hollis Lewis Shafroth Walsh 
Hughes Newlands Sheppard Williams 

g Norris immons 
Johnson, S. Dak. Smith, Ariz. 

NAYS—38. 

ead Dillingham Martine, N. J. Smoot 
Borah Fall Nelson Sterlin 
Brady Gallinger O'Gorman Sutherland 
Brandegee Goff Oliver Underwood 
Bro Harding Page Wadswo 
Catron Hardwick Penrose arren j 
Clark, Wyo. Jones Saulsbury Weeks 
Clarke, eu Sherman Works 
Colt cate Smith, Ga. 
Curtis Martin, Va. Smith; Mich. 


The following pairs were announced; 
The Vice Present with Mr. REED. 

. Bureau with Mr. Romxsox. 
Cunts with Mr. VARDAMAN. 

D Pont with Mr. BECKHAM. 

. Gronna with Mr. Jotnson of Maine. 
. McCusrner with Mr. Gone. 

. McLean with Mr. MYERS. 

. TowNsEND with Mr. Bryan. 

. JAMES with Mr. SHIELDS. 

. MYERS. I am paired with the junior Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. McLean]. If he were present he would vote 
“nay ” and if I were at liberty to vote I would vote “ yea.” 

RECESS. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I move that the Senate take a 
recess. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 45 minutes 
p. m., „May 23, 1916) the Senate took a recess, the 
recess being, under the order previously made, until to-morrow, 
Wednesday, May 24, 1916, at 11 o'clock a. m, 


NOMINATIONS. 


Executive nominations received by the Senate May 238 (legislative 
day of May 18), 1916. 
REGISTERS oF LAND OFFICE. 


M. C. Warrington, of Mason City, Nebr., to be register of 
the land office at Broken Bow, Nebr., vice John Reese, term 
expired. 

John P. Golden, of O'Neill, Nebr., to be register of the land 
office at O'Neill, Nebr., vice Brantley E. Sturdevant, term ex- 
pired. 

_ APPRAISER OF MERCHANDISE. 

James Houlihan, of Pittsburgh, Pa., to be appraiser of mer- 
chandise in customs collection district No. 12, with head- 
quarters at Pittsburgh, Pa., in place of Bernard B. McGinnis, 
resigned, 

Corrector oF INTERNAL REVENUE. 

Benjamin F. Davis, of Lancaster, Pa., to be collector of in- 
ternal revenue ‘for the ninth district of Pennsylvania in place 
of Fred C. Kirkendall, transferred to the twelfth district. 

Mr. Davis is now serving under a temporary commission issued 
during the recess of the Senate. 

POSTMASTERS. 
DELAWARE, 

A. J. McCabe to be postmaster at Frankford, Del., in place 

of A. J. McCabe. ‘Office became presidential April 1, 1916. 
INDIANA. 


Walter J. Rierden to be postmaster at Montezuma, Ind., in 
place of Emma G. Powell. Incumbent's commission expires 
June 14, 1916, 
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George W. Roy to be postmaster at Wolcottville, Ind., 
place of Emery A. Metz, resigned. 

Edward H. Taylor to be postmaster at Knox, Ind., 
ee McCormick. Incumbent’s commission expires June 12, 


in 


in place of 


IOWA. 

E. F. Main to 5 postmaster at Hopkinton, Iowa, in place of 
F. B. Tibbitts. Incumbent's commission expired March 13, 1916. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

William J. Young to be postmaster at Woburn, Mass., in place 


of Edwin F. Wyer. - Incumbent’s commission expired December 
20, 1915. 


MICHIGAN. 


Henry J. Lynch to be postmaster at Mayville, Mich., in place 
of James Garnsey. Incumbent's commission expires June 14, 


| 1916. 


MINNESOTA. 
E. J. MeGuiggun to be postmaster at Winnebago, Minn., in 


‘place of Charles Canfield, Incumbent's commission expires 


June 12, 1916. 
MISSISSIPPI. 


Arthur E. Bergold to be postmaster at Osyka, Miss., in place 


of Mae Wright. Incumbent’s commission expires June 12, 


1916. 
NEBRASKA. 
L. G. Lowe to be postmaster at Sidney, Nebr., in place of J. T. 
McIntosh. Incumbent's commission expired December 12, 1915. 
W. E. Roudebush to be postmaster at Chappell, Nebr., in 


1155 of G. C. Neumann. Office became presidential January 1, 
1916. 


NEW YORK. 


Archie Goodfellow to be postmaster at Jamesville, N. Y., in 
place of H. P. Cross. Office became presidential October 1, 1915. 


PENNSYIVANIA, 


L. J. Casey to be postmaster at Wilkes-Barre, Pa., in place 
Incumbent's commission expired Decem- 
ber 20, 1915. 

VERMONT. 


William H. Finn to be postmaster at St. Albans, Vt., in place 
of C. S. Forbes. Incumbent’s commission expires June 5, 1916. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Richard C. Cooper to be postmaster at Farmington, W. Va., 
in place of W. H. Veach. Incumbent's commission expired March 
18, 1916. 

WISCONSIN. 


Myra W. Blanding to be postmaster at St. Croix Falls, Wis., 
in place of Myra W. Blanding. Incumbent's commission ex- 
pired January 16, 1916. 

R. E. Bundy to be postmaster at Menomonie, Wis., in place of 
Egbert Marks. Incumbent’s commission expired August 21, 
1915. 

Alexander G. Krembs to be postmaster at Stevens Point, Wis., 
in place of D. E. Frost, Incumbent's commission expired Janu- 
ary 16, 1916. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Turspax, May 23, 1916. 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

O Thou great Spirit, who hast spoken to Thy children of 
every age out of the great book of nature and hast spoken to 
the world out of the mouth of prophets and seers, and espe- 
cially out of the mind and heart of Thy Son Jesus Christ, the 
express image of Thy glory, give to us, we beseech Thee, the 
hearing ear, the sensitive heart, that we may hear Thy word 
and obey, feel Thy loving presence to cheer and comfort, so 
that when we shall be called upon to pass from the endearing 
scenes of this beautiful world and our loved ones to go out into 
the great unknown we may pass serenely on with faith and 
confidence in Thee whe doeth all things well. Hear us and thus 
bless us, in the name of the Master of all good works. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

PORTO RICO. 

The SPEAKER. When the House adjourned yesterday there 
were two matters on which the previous question had been or- 
dered. ‘The first one was the Porto Rican bill (H. R. 9533), and 
the first vote is on an amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Illinois, 
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Dale, Vt. Hamilton, McKinley Russell, Ohio 
Sener Mr. Speaker, I ask that the amendment be re- Dalinger Hamilton, N. . Magee Banfo 
0 Mann chal 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the Clerk will report the | Darrow Ha Martim Scott, Mich, 
amendment. — — Leon Matthews + ane 

The Clerk read as follows: Dillon Helgesen Mondell Sloan 

ine 1 1 * ted,” insert “and no discrimi- | Dowell Hernandez Mi Ind. Smith, Idaho 
aee fn È — sesh 9 ral wet enac an Duna Hicks Morgan 7 smith, Seano 

The SPEAKER. The 1 is on the amendment just | RYE orth Hollingsworth. 128 — 
read. Elston Hopwood Nelson Stephens, Cal. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr, | Esch Hall. loss ao 88 — 
Mann) there were 43 ayes and 67 noes. Fess Hutchinson N Sulloway 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for tellers. Fordney Johnson, Wash. ey Sweet 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair appointed as tellers | Foss. — —— Parker. N. T. Rents 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Jones] and the gentleman | Freeman Kennedy, Iowa Platt z Tilson 
from Illinois [Mr. Maxx]. Gardner Kiess, Pa. Porter Timberlake 

The House again divided, and the tellers reported that there | Garland Kin Powers Tinkham 

Gillett Pratt Towner 
were 59 ayes and 80 noes. Glynn La Follette Ramseyer ‘Treadway 

So the amendment was rejected. qo pe ee Rasi . 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and Graan PO McArthur 3 Mass. Willams, Ohio 
5105 7 5 55 song be d a ti 88 ajaen EN : 2 Nev. es a 

e was order engrossed and read a third time, | Greene, Vt. owe oods; Iowa 
was read the third time, and passed. Hadley cKenzie- k Rowland ; Young, N. Dak. 

On motion of Mr. Jones, a motion to reconsider ‘the vote ANSWERED. “ PRESENT ”—8. 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. Harrison Kennedy, R. I. Madden Ward 

Humphrey, Wash. Longworth Meeker Wheeler 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. NOT VOTING—112. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, one of its clerks, | Adair Fairchild Kincheloe Pou 
announced that the Senate had agreed to the report of the com- Anthony: 5 10 er dee oe 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses | Harkley hig ae 5 
on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 10490) to — Sins Fa Rouw 10 

er 
prevent fraudulent advertising in the District of Columbia. ae oa Fallagher = = Ter o. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL. Buchanan, Tex. Galliyan Lindbergh Scott, Pa. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on the rule reported | G2ldwelt — ee 8 
py the Committee on Rules with reference to the District of | Capstick 3 5 n Sheriey 

lumbia appropriation bill. (H. Res. 240.) Carew ray, cLaughlin 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by | Cage Sem 8 smith, Aion 
Mr. CAMPBELL) there were 91 ayes and 71 noes. 1 — 1 ry Guernsey Miller, Det Steagall 

er, un. 

Mr. CAMPBFLL. Mr. Speaker, I make the point that there 8 Hart Montague Sutherland 
is no quorum present. Conry Heaton Mooney Switzer 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas makes the | Costello Hefi Moore, Pa. Tague 
point that no quorum is present. Evidently there is not. The Dele N, v. Henry Mo a La. Taylor, Ark. 
Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will | Poremüs Hulbert Morrison Walker 
notify absentees, and the Clerk will call the roll. peace. N Miss. Oglesby ` Va. Walsh * 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 178, nays 186 bin 7 atson, 
answered “ present ” 8, not voting 112, as follows: 3 Ease ——.— * Paige, Mase Wilson La. £ 

YHAS—178, Edinonds Keister Winslow 
Abercrombie Dickinson Keating Rucker Emerson Kent Peters Wood, Ind. 
5 e — z 5 9 4 So the resolution was agreed to. 

3 12 e The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

atest Doolittle tna — — aai Until furtner notice: 

Almon Doughton Lazaro Shouse Mr. Morrison with Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. 

Tem al poten eal Mr. Eacte with Mr. Sarre of Minnesota. 

Ayres n Lever Slayden Mr. HUMPHREYS ae . with Mr. Woop of Indiana. 

Alle, ns šlem — CHELO; r. HEELER. 

Barnhart 1 Seh NY Me ee with. Me MADDEN. 
J 
on n . GALLAGHER W . WinsLow (ending y 27, usive), 

a eng 5 — Meclintie s Sean owe Mr. SHERLEY with Mr. Loncworrn (ending May 29), 
ponent Gara MeDamott re teele. Pa. Mr. CLARK of Florida with Mr. FULLER. 

zurner Stephen CKNER BENNET 
Brumbaugh Garrett Mekala —.— Nebr. E er di = LANGLEY. (ending June 20). 
Buchanan, III oodwin, Ark. Mapes Stephens, Tex. 
Bur, Gordon Mays Stone Mr. Scutty with Mr. MOONEY. 
pons Grey. ore —.— tas 5 — Mr. Dniscoll with Mr. Paice of Massachusetts, 
Dyma ge Oke 8 N Mr. Frrzoznaip with Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania, 
are n H 55 Ne ee Talbott Mr. Donxuus with Mr. FAIRCHILD. 

wa, ardy 0 
Candler,’ Miss, Hastings Nichols, Mich. Taylor, Colo. — AEE DENTE TO ven à 3 an 
Caraway y Oldfield 
carter, Okla. H poen puu Thompson — oe 8 Sse a 
y ey r. EAGAN W OCHT. 

— Hinsley = Pate Van Dyke Mr. Doortne with Mr. ANTHONY. 
Collier Hilliard Page, N.C V Mr. CALDWELL with Mr. EDMONDS. 
Conneliy Helland Park Vinson Mr. Grass with Mr. HILL. 

tous op woe Mr. Lewis with Mr. Kremer. 
Cramton Houston Price Watson, Va. T. W = 

isp Howard a Guin ebb — Conny ra me: EMERSON. 

osser MAHER 
Cull H Raf Wil 5 
Davenport Hull, Tenn. Raker” Wiliams. WE Mr. Lieser with Mr. MCFADDEN. 

Davis, ` Igoe Randali ingo Mr. Carew with Mr. Goon. 
Davis, Tex. er Rauch Wise Mr. Frxtzy with Mr. Heaton. 
mee — EY. Rel Young, Tex. Mr. Hurserr with Mr. Kearns. 
Dewalt J Rubey Mr. WALKER with Mr. MORIN. 
NAYS—136. Mr. RUssELL of Missouri with Mr. VARE. 

Anderson Browne Carter, Cooper, W. Va. Mr. Sears with Mr. PETERS. 
Austin Browning Chandler, N. Y. Cooper, Mr. Ociesspy with Mr. Moss of West Virginia. 
Barchfeld Butler Charles Copley Mr. Fr with Mr. G 

Campbell Coady rago 5 YNN r. GRIEST. 
Britten- Cannon Cooper, Ghio rry Mr. Gopwix of North Carolina with Mr. MCLAUGHLIN. 
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. LrrTLEPAGE with Mr. Mimrer of Minnesota, 
. Harr with Mr. CAPSTICK. 

. Patten with Mr. SNELL. 

. Morgan of Louisiana with Mr. BRITT, 

. STEaGALL with Mr. BEATLES. 

. Pou with Mr. SUTHERLAND. 

. Henry with Mr. Gray of New Jersey. 


. Bruckner with Mr. COSTELLO. 
„ GRIFFIN with Mr, Larran. 

Mr. SasatH with Mr. DRUKKER. 

Mr. Lorr with Mr. Watson of Pennsylvania, 

Mr. McLemore with Mr. BACHARACH, 

On the vote: 

Mr. Rronpax (for rule) with Mr. Warp (against). 

Mr. Herrin (for rule) with Mr. Tuomas S. WILLIAMS 
(against). 

Mr. Taytor of Arkansas (for rule) with Mr. Mirren of Dela- 
ware (against). 

Mr. Stepsaawn (for rule) with Mr. Rocers (against). 

Mr. Tacve (for rule) with Mr. Kennepy of Rhode Island 
(against). 

Mr. Montague (for rule) with Mr. SEGEL (against). 

Mr. Witson of Louisiana (for rule) with Mr. LEHLBACH 
(against). 

Mr. Barxrey (for rule) with Mr. Warsa (against). 

Mr. Cantax (for rule) with Mr. MEEKER (against. 

Mr. BucHanan of Texas (for rule) with Mr. RODENBERG 
(against). 

Mr. Gacitvan (for rule) with Mr. Jounson of South Dakota 
(against). 

Mr, O’SHavnessy (for rule) with Mr. Switzer (against). 

Mr. Harrison (for rule) with Mr. CHIPERFÆLD (against). 

Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island. Mr. Speaker, I am paired 
with the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Tague]. I voted 
“no.” I desire to withdraw that vote and answer “ present.” 

The name of Mr, Kennepy of Rhode Island was called, and he 
answered “ Present.” 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I voted “no.” I am paired 
with the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Rouse], and I desire to 
withdraw my vote and answer “ present.” 

The name of Mr. Mappen was called, and he answered Pres- 


Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. 
with the gentleman from Indiana IMr. MORRISON]. 
withdraw my vote “no” and answer “ present.” 

The name of Mr. Humrpurey of Washington was called, and he 
answered “ Present.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. A quorum is present; the Doorkeeper will 
unlock the doors. 


AMENDING AUTHORIZATION OF FLEET SUBMARINES. 


Mr. PADGETT, Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Tennessee rise? 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, I rise to ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 13670) to amend 
a provision in reference to a couple of submarines authorized in 
the bill of a year ago. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the bill which the 
Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (II. R. 13670) amending an act entitled “An act makin appro- 
priations for the naval service for the fiscal year ending June $ 16, 
and for other purposes, relating to the autho: tion of fleet submarines." 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to have the bill reported and then to have the gentle- 
man state the necessity for it. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, cto., That the provisions of the act entitled “An act 
makin Appropriations for the naval service for the year ending 
June 16, and for other purposes,” which reads as follows: “ Two 
poking to be of seagoing type, to have a surface speed of 25 knots 
or more if possible, but not less than 20 knots, to mat exclusive of 
armor and armament, not exceeding $1 ,500,000 each,” is hereby amended 
to read as follows: “ Two submarines, to be of seagoing type, to have a 
surface speed of 25 knots or more if possible, but not less han 19 knots, 
to to oe exclusive of armor and armament, not exceeding $1,500,000 


Mr. Speaker, I am paired 
I desire to 


The committee amendment was reported, as follows: 


Fra beg! 1, line 3, strike out the word “ provisions" and insert “ pro- 
visio: 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, let 
the gentleman make a statement about the bill, 


Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, the appropriation act of last 
year authorized two fleet-going submarines, specifying that the 
minimum speed should be not less than 20 knots. The Secre- 
tary of the Navy advertised, as provided by law, for bids, and 
only received one bid, and that provided a guaranty of a mini- 
mum speed of 19 knots, and he was unable to get any company 
to bid for a speed guaranteed above 19 knots, They think they 
can get 20 knots, but they will not undertake or guarantee if, 
and the committee bring in this bill to amend it so they can 
proceed with the construction of these two submarines after 
advertising, if they get bids. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, may I ask the gentleman when 
were these submarines authorized? 

Mr. PADGETT. In the appropriation bill of last year. 
bill was passed, I believe, the 3d of March. 

Mr. MANN. All of them were passed on March 3. 
were they advertised for? 

Mr. PADGETT. The designs were finally completed on De- 
cember 11, 1915, and the department called for bids on Feb- 
ruary 16, 1916. 

Mr. MANN. That was in February? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes, sir; that the bids were opened. 

Mr. MANN. When did the Secretary make the request? 

Mr. PADGETT. To the committee? 

Mr. MANN. Well, to anybody. I do not know to whom he 
made it, but I suppose to Congress, not to the committee. 

Mr. PADGETT. He addressed a letter to me March 8, 1916, 
prt I tannin the bill March 24, and the committee reported 
t April 4. 

Mr. MANN. Well, I am not going to object to this, but if we 
have equal speed all along the route these vessels may be con- 
structed some time during the next century. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to make another suggestion. 

Mr. MANN. I would like to make this suggestion: The Repub- 
lican convention is going to be held in Chicago to nominate the 
next President of the United States week after next. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] I have so far been unable to 
get any understanding with that side of the House as to what 
the program of the House should be during the time of the con- 
vention. Quite a number of gentlemen on this side of the House 
are delegates to the convention and quite a number of others 
desire to attend the convention. I do not yet know whether it is 
the purpose of the majority to take up and consider matters of 
importance during the week of the convention or not. It is 
highly desirable that gentlemen who wish to attend the conven- 
tion may know at an early date what is to be the program. 
While I shall not object to this request unless we can have some 
understanding, I will have to object hereafter to any unanimous- 
consent requests until the matter of the convention is disposed 
of or settled, 

Mr. BUTLER. Reserving the right to object, let me ask the 
chairman of the committee what his purpose may be regarding 
the consideration of the naval appropriation bill? 

Mr. PADGETT. I understand it is the expectation to bring in 
a rule to take it up either next Monday or next Tuesday. 

Mr. BUTLER. Does the gentleman then propose to complete 
the consideration of that bill, which has very many new features 
in it, and which involves the Public Treasury to the extent of 
$361,000,000, during that week? 

Mr. PADGETT. I understand it is the purpose to pass that 
bill not later than Saturday. 

Mr. BUTLER. Can the gentleman give me some idea of how 
much general debate will be afforded the committee on this bill? 

Mr. PADGETT. I understand it is the purpose to have one 
day devoted to general debate. 

Mr. BUTLER. And then how many days’ to consider this 
important bill? 

Mr. PADGETT. That would leave three. 

Mr. BUTLER. Is it the purpose of the gentleman to con- 
clude his bill by Friday of next week? 

Mr. PADGETT. If we get it on Monday, it is hoped to con- 
clude it on Friday; if we do not take it up until Tuesday, to 
pass the bill on Saturday. 

Mr. BUTLER. If the gentleman will permit me to say to 
him, there are a good many gentlemen on this side of the House 
who desire to go away next week. Who created the impression 
I do not know, who was authorized to create it I do not know, 
but it has been well understood on this side that this bill would 
not be considered until after these two conventions had met 
and had concluded their proceedings. Many of the gentlemen 
on this side have made their arrangements to go away. It 
does not affect me personally, because I am going to stay here; 
and if there is any attempt to crowd the measure, I shall make 
it a business to see that every gentleman is in his seat. Gen- 
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tlemen who have understood they were to have the privilege 
of going away at the end of the week ought to have that privi- 
lege accorded to them. 


Mr. PADGETT. I understand it is the purpose to pass the 
bill not later chan Saturday of next week. 

Mr. MADDEN. Most of the gentlemen going will leave here 
on Saturday morning and will not have opportunity to vote 
on the bill, and they ought to have hat opportunity. 

Mr. KITCHIN. It is our intention to get through with 
this District bill Friday, if possible, and take up on Saturday 
or Monday the naval bill, and to come here early in the morn- 
ing und stay late in the evening, so that we can finish it by Fri- 
day night week, or Saturday at the outside. This will enable 
the gentlemen on that side who desire to vote on the bill to vote 
and attend the convention. I am sure that if we begin the 
naval bill on Monday and meet here at 11 o'clock or 10.30 a. m., 
and on one or two evenings sit until 10 or 11 o'clock, we can 
finish it by Friday night. We all know the points in contro- 
versy, and the questions that will arise under the bill have 
been debated and discussed for years and years, and there 
is no reason why we should take over three or four days under 
the five-minute rule. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Does the gentleman really think that the 
House can consider the naval bill at the rate of $100,000,000 a 
day and do that subject justice? 

Mr. KITCHIN. It does not make any difference as to what 
the amount is, or whether $1,000,000, or $2,000,000, or $100,- 
000,000 may be in controversy if we know and understand 
thoroughly the entire matter. Some may want two battleships 
and some may want three battleships and some more or less. 
It is a matter that can be easily ended in a short time. 

Mr. BRITTEN. ‘This bill will take a lot of time to consider, 
and should be given lat of time. 

Mr. KITCHIN. We are willing to stay here until 10 or 11 
o'clock every night, which will make it a week or more in time. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I have no objection to rushing this bill, Mr. 
Speaker, but every item in the bill is of very great importance, 
and should be thoroughly considered, and I am sure you can 
not get proper consideration of the bill by 10 or 12 Members 
sitting around and listening to Members over here reading their 
manuscript. 

Mr. BUTLER. I will say that if we begin Monday, we will 
have Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, and, 
if you desire it, have three hours in the evening. Will the 
gentlemen all be present i* we sit in the evening? I understand 
how to keep them here, and I will try it, too. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Another thing, if we can have unanimous 
consent to give Calendar Wednesday to this, I shall be glad to 
ask it, and I hope it will be granted. Now, I will ask the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Burier] if the gentleman does 
not think if we can begin Monday and the evening sessions, 
and if we can do away with Calendar Wednesday and give it 
to this, that we will have ample time for discussion by Friday 
night? 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, it is a pleasure to endeavor to 
answer the gentleman’s question. 

Mr. KITCHIN. What do you think about it? 

Mr. BUTLER. I do not. This is the twentieth naval ap- 
propriation bill that has been considered in the House since I 
have been here, and it is the first time it has ever been asked 
that.we shoul! dispose of it in three or four days. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I do not desire to rush it through. 

Mr. BUTLER. I am ready to take the morning session, but 
that time is not sufficient. I do not think you should require 
us to sit here in the nighttime to consider a bill of this im- 
portance. I think it ought to be considered in the daytime. I 
do not think we should be required to sit here at night. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman allow me to 
ask him a question? 

Mr. PADGETT. With pleasure. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. How many weeks or months has 
the Naval Committee been considering this bill? 

Mr. PADGETT. December, January, February, March, April, 
and part of May, and not yet reported to the House. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. So that the proposition now 
before the House is that a bill which it took this committee five 
months to consider the House should decide upon and vote to 
appropriate $360,000,000 in three days. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman is in error. We do not decide 
upon it. The President has already told them how to do it. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I accept the amendment. 

Mr. BUTLER. The evidence submitted to this committee is 
very valuable and will help us for years to come. The chair- 
man of the committee, with great patience, took this evidence, 


so that the House might have it and consider it, and it was 
never supposed by any of us that we would not have the 
opportunity to consider this bill as it should be considered, and 
with the country demanding that it should have consideration, 
within three weeks’ time. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I would like to say to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Coorer] that it has taken the Committee on 
Appropriations, having jurisdiction of the District of Columbia 
bill, four or five or six months, with night and day work, to 
get the District appropriation. bill and the Appropriation Com- 
mittee to get the sundry civil appropriation bill prepared, but 
we do not expect to take any such time as that in putting them 
through the House. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I hope the gentleman from North 
Carolina will not suggest that there is any resemblance between 
the District of Columbia appropriation bill and this bill. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from North Carolina is in error 
as to the facts. 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; I am not. Personally I am willing to 
give, so far as I am concerned, all the discussion you want on the 
bill. I am willing to have two weeks or three weeks devoted 
to it. But if the majority of this House will stand with me, we 
are going to begin the consideration of the naval bill on Monday, 
and not later than Tuesday. 

Now, I wanted to hurry this matter up just to accommodate 
Members on that side, because Members had told me that they 
wanted to go to the Chicago convention and leave on Friday or 
Saturday. In order to accommodate them, I wanted to take 
this up on Monday and spend all the week till Friday night on it, 
and have evening sessions on it and get through in time for 
them to vote Friday and leave for the convention Friday night 
or Saturday morning. 

Mr. MADDEN. Why not substitute it for this bill? Then you 
would have done something. 5 

Mr. KITCHIN. And, to be candid with the gentleman, too, 
my present intention is to ask for a rule to take this up on 
Monday, or possibly Saturday if we can conclude the District 
appropriation bill by Friday night; and we are going through 
with that bill without interruption. I will ask unanimous con- 
sent for Wednesday, so that we may have Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday under the five-minute debate rule, giving 
full opportunity for discussion of all points at issue 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. How many pages are there in 
the bil 

Mr. KITCHIN. And we can consider all the points in con- 
troversy. 

Mr. BUTLER. Does the gentleman propose to have night 
sessions to consider the District appropriation bill? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. We will do that if we can. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will say, Mr. Speaker, that I have discussed 
it with the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BUTLER] and other 
members of the committee, and several Members on that side, 
and I did not perceive when we were discussing it privately 
so much opposition to this proposition from them as now appears 
in public. We all pretty much agreed upon that course, and 
while naturally you gentlemen would have to vote against any 
rule, yet from my conversation with you gentlemen I took it and 
understood that some of you would be very glad for us to run 
that rule over you. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, I will say I voted in committee 
for this legislation, and I voted to put the legislation in the 
bill, and I should certainly vote for nothing to defeat it; but a 
good many gentlemen over here desire to discuss this bill. It 
is an absolute beginning of a new life for this country. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; and we ought to begin that life as soon 
as possible, if you consider it a good one. 

Mr. PADGETT. And I hope we can take up and consider this 
submarine bill now. 

Mr. BUTLER. Some people think it is not a good life. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Would it be possible to substitute the naval 
bill for consideration on Thursday of this week? 

Mr. KITCHIN. We can possibly get to it by next Saturday 
morning. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I hope somebody will indulge me. 
We have been in session since the 1st of December, a period of 
nearly six months, and during that time we have passed, I be- 
lieve, four of the regular appropriation bills, which are proceed- 
ing somewhat leisurely. Now, right upon the verge of the Re- 
publican national convention, where there is a contest in the 
convention of great interest to the Republican Members of the 
House, many of whom are delegates, the majority proposes to 
indulge in à trick to force their measures through hurriedly, 
without consideration, or to endeavor to force the Republican 
Members to stay away from the Republican convention. Such a 
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thing lias never been done before. It is not generous, fair, or 
decent. [Applause on the Pepublican side.] 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr, PADGETT]? 

Mr. BUTLER. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker—and 
I am not going to object—let me say to the gentleman that he may 
have great difficulty in passing this naval bill next week, even 
if you have from 20 to 30 majority on it. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I want to say to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann], the 
minority leader, that he knows that it is neither unfair nor is 
it a trick that we are trying to play upon that side of the House. 

Mr. ADAMSON. -Nor indecent. 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; nor indecent; and I am really surprised 
that a man who usually keeps his head should lose it in this 
manner. Now, the fact is that I discussed the matter -with the 
gentleman from Illinois, and with the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Ronerts], and with the ranking member of the com- 
mittee from Pennsylvania [Mr. Borten] a few days ago, and 
told them that we would have to get this naval bill out before 
the convention, and thought we ought to do it, and of the 
method of procedure that I intended to take to pass the bill 
by Friday or Saturday week. I saw no real objection to it on 
their part, and the gentleman from Illinois thought we could 
get through it at this time if we would hold it down to the 
very merits of the question and the points in controversy and 
come here regularly and keep a quorum here. I do not think 
the gentleman really meant to say we were trying to trick 
them, because I was telling him all the time what we hoped 
to do, 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I myself never refer to private 
conversations with the gentleman from North Carolina, and the 
conversation which the gentleman says took place he states 
erroneously. What the gentleman said to me was, and he did 
say to me, that the President had directed him to pass the 
naval appropriation bill before the Republican convention. 
There was no discussion about it at all. 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; I did not use any such language. Here 
is what I said. I believe I can jog the gentleman's memory. 

Mr. MANN. My memory is very clear. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Rorerts and Mr. BUTLER were there, 
right by that desk, and I laughingly said, “ Why, Mann, you 
know we have to pass this bill next week as a matter of 
policy. We have to pass this before the Republican conven- 
tion“ —not what the President said, but I said—‘*we have 
to pass this before the Republican convention, because you 
folks are ‘mean’ enough to denounce us for having been in 
session all this time and not haying done anything for the 
Navy if we do not pass it before your convention meets.” 

Mr. MANN. That conversation never took place. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Roserrs said, “I don't know that that 
wouhi give time,” and the gentleman from Illinois said, RoB- 
ERTS, they are in a position where perhaps they will have to do 
it ’—substantially that. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman is now drawing on his imagina- 
tion. I made no such statement. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman said, “ Well, I reckon we will 
denounce you, whether you pass it before our convention or 


afterwards.” Did not you say that, now; honor bright? Did 
not you say that? 
Mr. MANN. What I said was that we would denounce your 


naval policy, whether you passed the bill before the convention 
or not. 

Mr. KITCHIN. No—— 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker 

Severat Manns. Regular order! 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is demanded. 

Mr. BUTLER. I ask unanimous consent for two minutes to 
answer the gentleman from North Carolina. 

The SPEAKER. There is one request for unanimous con- 
sent pending already. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
for two minutes, Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, it is true I went to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina, as I have frequently done, and as I 
expect frequently to do again. My purpose in going to him this 
time was to learn the sort of a bed he proposed to put me in, 
He did not consult me and I gave him no advice. I did not 
dissent, because he told me what he had concluded to do. I am 
prepared to lie still where he places me, but others upon this 
side of the House are not so content. I do not know whether 
the President asked that this bill be passed before our conven- 
tion or not. I know that the country has demanded that there 
be seme preparation made, 
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Mr. KITCHIN. And the country demands that you shall not 
filibuster to prevent the passage of this bill. 

Mr. BUTLER. I understand that the country expects more 
of you than it will get. 

Mr. GARNER. Wili the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUTLER. Les. 

Mr. GARNER. The controversy here seems to be whether or 
not the President suggested that this bill pass before the con- 
vention. 

Mr. BUTLER. I never heard anything about that. 

Mr. GARNER. Does not the President have the right to sug- 
gest the policy of the party? He is the head of the party. 

Mr. BUTLER. No doubt he has that right. 

Mr. MANN.. He has the right to tell you what to do, and 
you do it. [Cries of “ Regular order! “] 

The SPEAKER, The regular order has been called for, and 
the question is, Is there objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Tennessee? 

Mr. KAHN. Reserving the right to object, I would like some 
information in regard to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order has been demanded, and 
the question is, Is there objection? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Reserving the right to 
object, I would like to ask the gentleman—— 

The SPEAKER. That is not in order. The question is, Is 
there objection? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I object. 


CIVIL PENSIONS— POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 


Mr, MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call up the motion 
to reconsider the motion of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Cox], by which the House gave unanimous consent to send the 
bills H. R. 6915 and H. R. 10130 from the Post Office Committee 
to the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I do not believe the point of order 
has been reserved, but I will make the point of order. 

Mr. MADDEN. I hope the gentleman will reserve it. 

seat: COX. I will reserve the point of order for a reasonable 
time. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Illinois desire to 
be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman from Indiana has reserved it. 

Mr. COX. I will make the point of order, 

Mr. MADDEN. Now, Mr. Speaker, the Post Office Committee 
of the House of Representatives is organized for the purpose of 
taking jurisdiction of post-office matters, including appropria- 
tions for the men who are employed in that service. It is given 
jurisdiction over the Railway Mail Service, the Foreign Mail 
Service, the postal savings bank, and all matters pertaining to 
post-office service, and anything that pertains to greater effi- 
ciency in the service I maintain comes within the jurisdiction 
of the committee. Frequently the committee has reported legis- 
lation to the House to do first one thing and then another with 
the end in view of creating a greater efficiency in the depart- 
ment. One piece of legislation reported by this committee and 
enacted by Congress was the classification act, by means of 
which the men in the service were given the right of promotion 
from grade to grade automatically from one year to another, 
which created an expense in connection with the conduct of the 
department. Nobody will contend that it did not also create 
greater efficiency in the department. 

Not long since the committee had referred to it a bill provid- 
ing for the enactment of a law to pay compensation for injury 
to men in the service While on duty. The committee took juris- 
diction of that and reported the bill. Under that law a man in 
the Postal Service now injured in the line of duty is entitled to 
full pay for one year’s disability and half pay for the second 
year, and the family receives $2,000 in case of death, if it is the 
result of the injury. I might enumerate many other salutary 
recommendations for the improvement of the department rati- 
fied by the Congress. 

Nobody will claim that in the conduct of the great Postal 
Service of the United States the committee having jurisdiction 
over postal affairs has no right to recommend improvements in 
the service. Not long since bills were introduced and referred 
to the Post Office Committee providing for superannuation of 
men grown old in the service. What was the purpose of that? 
Only one, and that purpose was to retire men who had grown 
old in the service in order that young meu might take their 
places and greater efficiency result from the enactment of the 
law. 

The bill was under consideration by the committee, The 
question of order was raised as to the jurisdiction of the com- 
mittee by the gentleman from Indiana, and n majority of the 
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Committee on fhe Post Office and Post Roads overruled the 
question of order raised by him. 

The SPEAKER. Has the gentleman from Illinois anything 
to say as to whether this motion is in order? 

Mr. MADDEN. I maintain that where a Member of the 
House makes a motion to reconsider any motion which the 
House acts upon it is in order. 

The SPEAKER. He did not make any motion. 

Mr. MADDEN. The Journal says that he did. 

The SPEAKER. It does not make any difference what the 
Journal says; the Recorp shows what took place. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, yes, Mr, Speaker; the Journal has been ap- 
proved. 

The SPEAKER, If the gentleman from Illinois has anything 
to say as to why the motion is in order, the Chair will hear him. 

Mr. MADDEN. My contention is that the motion to recon- 
sider as used in the Continental Congress and in the House 
since its first organization was made the subject of a rule 
adopted in 1802, and it has been the universal practice that 
where a motion has been made and carried by the House that 
it is in order to move a reconsideration and that any Member 
of the House can make the motion unless there was a roll call 
showing who was on one side and who was on the other. I 
maintain that there having been no roll call on the motion of 
the gentleman from Indiana that any Member now on the floor 
of the House can rise in his place and make a motion to recon- 
sider under the rules of the House, and that it is in order and 
that it is the duty of the Chair to state the question to the 
House and give the House an opportunity to vote upon it. The 
bills taken from the Post Office Committee and referred to the 
Committee on Reform in the Civil Service, by unanimous con- 
sent, on the motion of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cox] 
were under consideration in the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. Hearings had been held on the Griffin bill, and 
more than 100 Members of the House testified before the sub- 
committee in favor of that bill. The subcommittee had re- 
ported the bill favorably to the full committee. The full com- 
mittee at its meeting on May 20 voted to take it up for further 
consideration on Wednesday the 24th of May, and yesterday 
morning when the House met at 11 o'clock, there being not more 
than 25 Members present, unanimous consent was granted to 
take the bills from the committee on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. Cox] without knowing the facts and 
without knowledge of the effect of such action. I insist that the 
jurisdiction of the subject of the bills lies in the committee. 
That the gentleman’s motion was not warranted without the 
consent of the committee and that a motion made by unanimous 
consent is no different than any other motion and under the 
rules a motion to reconsider will lie as in the case of action 
by the House of a motion made under any other circumstances. 

Mr. GARRETT. If the Chair desires to hear—— 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will be glad to hear the gentleman. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, I direct the attention of the 
Chair to section 832, paragraph 3, of Rule XXII. Speaking of 
the matter of the reference of public bills and their rereference, 
in the latter part of the rule this language is used: 

And corrections in case of error of reference may be made by the 
House without debate in accordance with Rule XI on any day immedi- 
ately after the reading of the Journal. 

“By unanimous consent.“ that is one way. On motion of 
the committee claiming jurisdiction,” that is the second way, 
“On the report of the committee to which the bill has been 
erroneously referred,” that is the third way. 

Now, the use of the expression “ by unanimous consent,” when 
construed in connection with the other parts of the section, 
necessarily, it seems to me, implies that the ordinary rule does 
not apply to this particular case, and where a reference has been 
made by unanimous consent that it may not be reconsidered in 
the manner in which the gentleman from Illinois is attempting 
to reconsider it. It is not made upon motion, because there is no 
provision made as to how it shall be made on motion. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Why does the Journal say that it was made 
on motion? 

Mr. GARRETT. I did not hear the Journal read, and if the 
Journal says that, it is erroneous; the rule, of course, controls. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Can anything be done in the House ex- 
cept on somebody’s motion? How can it be done by unanimous 
consent except on somebody's motion? 

Mr. GARRETT. Peculiarly enough this particular rule pro- 
yides—and this is the only exception in all the general rules of 
the Heuse—that by unanimous consent a proposHion may be 
agreed to without a formal motion being made. 
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Mr. FITZGERALD. Oh, the rule uses an expression under- 
stood in parliamentary law. It uses the expression that by 
unanimous consent, but it must be upon somebody's motion. It 
can not be done by anyone without somebody suggesting or mov- 
ing it. It must be by motion, and the rule was written by men 
who understood the meaning of an expression used in a parlia- 
mentary sense. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, while the rule provides that a 
change of reference can be made by unanimous consent, as sug- 
gested by the gentleman from New York [Mr. FITZGERALD], 
wherever unanimous consent is granted the Journal of the 
proceedings has always shown that the motion is made by 
unanimous consent, snd in this case while the Speaker awhile 
ago intimated, without, I think, full consideration, that it 
made no difference what the Journal showed, still I think upon 
reflection the Speaker will find reason that the Journal of the 
proceedings, when they have been agreed to, tells what took 
place, no matter what really took place. And the Journal of 
this proceeding shows, as has been always the custom, that on 
motion of Mr. Cox, by unanimous consent, this order of transfer 
was made to discharge the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads and referring these bills to the Committee on Reform 
in the Civil Service. That was a motion made, probably agreed 
to by unanimous consent. Now, the rule in reference to con- 
sideration says: 

When a motion has been made and carried or lost it shall be in order 
to move to reconsider. 

I do not think that means there has to be a vote upon the 
motion. The Speaker frequently states: “ Without objection, 
the amendment is agreed to; without objection, the bill is 
passed.” 

I do not think that the Speaker can hold, then, that because 
there has been no actual vote that a motion to reconsider does 
not lie. On the other hand, the Speaker frequently puts the 
question in reference to the passage of a bill, “ Without objec- 
tion, the bill is engrossed, read the third time, and passed,” 
and subsequently the motion is made, usually is made, to recon- 
sider and to lay that motion upon the table, That is the 
practice of the House, So that it does not require an actual 
vote, viva voce or otherwise, though the rule says when a 
motion has been made and carried or lost. It is made, it is 
carried when it is made by unanimous consent, and carried by 
unanimous consent, but it is still a motion, and when it is a 
motion it is in order to move to reconsider that motion. 

Mr. COX, Mr. Speaker, I do not desire to burden the Obair 
with unnecessary argument, but the question before the House 
this moment is a question of procedure. It is not a question 
whether at this time, and so far as the decision the Chair is 
called upon to make, it is not a question whether or not the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads, as I view it, has juris- 
diction of these two bills, but it is a question of construing the 
rules of the House and whether or not the Speaker was operat- 
ing within the rules of the House yesterday when he referred 
these bills from the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads 
to the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

Now, as to what I did yesterday the Recorp shows I asked 
unanimous consent to refer these two bills from the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads to the Committee on Reform 
in the Civil Service. If that should be treated tantamount to a 
motion upon my part, then the gentleman from Illinois is not 
within the rules of the House because he is not moving this 
morning, nor did he move yesterday, to ask unanimous consent 
of the House to reconsider the vote by which the question was 
carried yesterday. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. Not just at this minute. I read from page 9582 of 
the Recorv when this motion was made by the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mappen] yesterday, and it is the motion that is 
pending before the House now: 

Mr. Speaker, I rise for ihe purpose of entering a motion to recon- 
gider the vote by which the House on unanimous-consent motion of the 
gentleman from Indiana— 

And so forth. That does not ask or does not move for leave 
or permission to ask unanimous consent to refer those two bills 
back to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, nor 
does he ask or move for unanimous consent to ask reconsidera- 
tion of the vote on yesterday when those two bills were referred 
by unanimous consent. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. In a minute I will yield. 

Mr. MADDEN, Does the gentleman contend that I would 
have to ask unanimous consent to make a motion to reconsider? 

Mr. COX. No, sir; I do not contend that at all. Now, as 
to the point I made a moment ago. There are two motions I 
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made yesterday, and, treating it as tantamount to a motion, 
the motion I made treated in that light was to ask unanimous 
consent that those two bills be referred from the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads to the Committee on Reform 
in the Civil Service. That is where my motion yesterday 
comes squarely within clause 8 of Rule XXII; and when the 
Chair reads the motion made by the gentleman from Illinois, 
as reported in the Recorp this morning, in the light of clause 3 
of Rule XXII, it does not square itself at all. There are only 
three ways, as the gentleman from Tennessee well said, 
whereby public bills can be referred where the reference was 
originally erroneous. One is by unanimous consent; and I do 
not care whether the Journal shows unanimous consent was 
granted in the first instance or whether unanimous consent 
was granted for the purpose of permitting some Member of 
the House to make a motion to ask unanimous consent, the 
effect is just the same. There is not any difference whatever. 
The next way whereby public bills can be properly referred is 
a motion of the committee claiming jurisdiction. The gentle- 
man from Illinois does not come within that reservation in the 
rule at all. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, COX. In just a minute I will. The next is on the 
report of the committee to which a bill has been erroneously 
referred. The motion of the gentieman from Dlinois does not 
bring him within that part of clause 8 of Rule XXII. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman from Indiana will not con- 
tend or does not claim jurisdiction in the face of the fact that 
the gentleman raised the question of jurisdiction in the com- 
mittee and a large majority of the committee overruled his 
contention. F 

Mr. COX. But the committee claiming jurisdiction is one 
thing, and the House, when the question comes squarely before 
it! for decision on the question of jurisdiction, is a totally dif- 
ferent proposition. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Does the gentleman contend that the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads have authorized 
or directed him to make the motion he made? 

Mr. COX. No; I was proceeding under my own initiative 
when I asked unanimous consent to make the motion to refer, 
as the Journal shows. I would suggest to the Chair—prob- 
ably the Chair has read it—Hinds’ Precedents, volume 4, sec- 
tion 4665, a decision rendered by Speaker Crisp. It does not 
throw very much light upon the subject, but it is a construction 
of this rule. 

The SPEAKER. Both the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MAD- 
DEN] and the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cox] are disposed to 
be technical. The gentleman from Indiana insists that the mo- 
tion of the gentleman from Illinois is not sufficient. The motion 
is good enough; that is, as far as the shape of it is concerned, 

If the Chair was disposed to be technical, which he is not, the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] did not have a right 
to make the motion at all, because he was not here when the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cox] secured the rereference of 
the two bills. The Chair knows, because the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. MappEN] stated on the floor of the House-that he 
was not here. 

Mr. MANN. That is not official to the Chair. 

The SPEAKER. If it is not official to the Chair, I do not 
know what would be. The Chair takes it that the gentleman 
from IIlinois [Mr. Mappren] is a man of veracity. The only 
question involved in this thing is this, whether a motion to 
reconsider applies to the rereference of a bill by unanimous 
consent. This is the only rule the Chair knows of that specifi- 
eally provides for a request for unanimous consent. This is 
subdivision 3 of Rule XXIII, at the last end of the subdivision: 

Corrections in case of error of reference may be made 2 House 
without debate and in accordance with Rule XI on any day immediately 
after the reading of the Journal in three ways: By unanimous consent— 

That is what has happened in this case— 


on motion of a committee claiming jurisdiction, or on the report of a 
committee to which the bill has been erroneously referred. 


In this case it is the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads which claims jurisdiction, and, without knowing, the 
Chair supposes that the Committee on the Civil Service Reform 
would fight its claim. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. Frrzceratp] used the 
exact words that ought to be used. It was a suggestion for 
unanimous consent. ‘That seems to be the only way they can 
journalize a unanimous-consent request. The gentleman from 
New York said, “on a motion or suggestion.” Now, the word 
Suggestion is precisely the word that applies to the situation, 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, the Speaker is bound by 
the Journal of the House, and can not go beyond it. The 
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Journal has been approved. The Journal says, “By motion.” 
The Speaker can not ignore the Journal of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The Speaker is not deaf and blind, and 
knows exactly what happened here. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. But the official record of the House of 
rik ae ia is the Journal, by which the Speaker is con- 

olled. 

The SPEAKER. The point of order made by the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Cox] is sustained. The gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mappen] has a remedy. If he does not like the 
decision of the Chair, he can get his committee to come in here . 
and move to refer this bill to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

Mr. MANN. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MANN. Can he do that when the House itself has 
changed the reference once? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks he could. 

Mr. MADDEN. I will take advantage of that situation. We 
will have the committee gotten together, and we will come to the 
House as a committee and ask for rereference of this bill. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the consideration of the bill H. R. 
15774, a bill making appropriations for the expenses of the 
Government of the District of Columbia for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1917, and for other purposes; and pending that, 
Mr. Speaker, I would like to see if we can reach unanimous con- 
sent as to the time for general debate with the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Davis]. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota: Mr. Speaker, I would like to agree 
upon some time. I will say that I have requests for over three 
hours on this side. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, there have also 
been numerous demands on this side for time, but I would like 
to suggest to the gentleman that in view of the conversation 
that went on in the House a little while ago relative to taking 
up of another appropriation bill after this one, it seems to me 
that this is not an opportune time to spend very much time 
ip generat donete We ought to pass this bill as quickly as 
possible. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. -I agree with the gentleman, ex- 
cept in this particular: The general debate in this matter, while 
it may not be confined exclusively to the items of the bill, yet 
I am inclined to believe will, in the few hours which we agreed 
to, be confined to the so-called half-and-half plan. So that 
when that section of the bill is reached it will have been pretty 
generally debated under the general debate, and then the chair- 
man of the subcommittee, the gentleman from North Carolina, 
will perhaps be justified in curtailing all matters of that kind. 
Now, I simply suggest that. I rather insist, if possible, that we 
have those three hours and a half upon this side. 

Mr, PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, that would 
mean seven hours’ debate. In my judgment, that is too much. 
That would mean the remainder of the legislative day; and 
while the gentleman suggests that the debate might be confined 
to the first section of the bill—— 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. I do not say it would be. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. He has no way of guarantee- 
ing that. Neither has he any way of cutting off debate on that 
section when we reach it under the five-minute rule. I will say 
to the gentleman that we will be willing to suggest general de- 
bate on this side for three hours. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Under the conditions I do not see 
how I can agree to that. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, if we can not 
get a unanimous-consent agreement for three hours—one hour 
and a half on a side—one half to be controlled by the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Davis] and the other half by myself, I 
shall proceed to an explanation of the bill. I move to go into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 15774) making appropriations to provide for 
the expenses of the government of the District of Columbia for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and for other purposes, 
with Mr. Ferris in the chair. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I ask unant- 
mous consent that the first reading of the hill be dispensed 
with. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that the first reading of the bill be dis- 
pensed with. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. r 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, the bill under 
consideration making appropriations for the expenses of the 
District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1917, 
carries appropriations aggregating, exclusive of the water reve- 
nues, $11,631,907.84. The estimates submitted to the Congress 
in the Book of Estimates aggregated $15,182,196.34. The amount 
carried by the bill, therefore, is $3,550,298 less than the estimates. 

The gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MonpEc1], in his remarks 
upon he rule for making in order certain legislative provisions 
contained in the bill, on yesterday made the statement that in 
this bill, not to use his own words, that we had so cut the esti- 
mates submitted to the committee that it did not provide for the 
necessities of the District of Columbia, and I merely want to say 
to the members of the committee in the consideration of the 
various items that go to make up the total of this bill that the 
subcommittee formulating it did not consider a single item with 
referéree to what the total of the bill would be, but that every 
one of the many hundreds of items that go to make up the 
aggregate was considered by that committee on its merits and 
without regard to what the total of the bill should be. 

Now, inferences might be drawn from the statements already 
made that it was extremely unusual for a bill to be brought in 
from the committee making appropriations for the District of 
Columbia as much as $3,000,000 less than the estimates submitted 
by the commissioners, The statement was also made, I believe, 
that this bill was less in amount than former bills reported to 
this House in prior years, providing for the expenses of the 
District of Columbia. I want at this place to put into the 
Recorp the fact that the bill now under consideration carries 
$591,689.11 more than the bill reported to the House a year ago 
by the same committee. In other words, it exceeds by nearly 
$600,000 the amount in the bill reported a year ago. 

These are the figures: 


District of Columbia appropriation bts, fiscal years 1908 to 1912, 
inclusive, 


NoTE.—The total reduction of 2 of the District of 
Columbia bills, as reported to the House for the five fiscal years 1908 
to 1912, inclusive, under the total amount of the estimates submitted 
by the commissioners for that period, is 21.6 plus per cent. 


District of Columbia appropriation bills, fiscal years 1913 to 1917, 
inclusive. 


Year. 


1214 sessevneneseeeseneteroreceerses 12, 954, 720. 50 810, 302, 208. 00 

IIC. 
F770 stessews ater 12, 909, 434. 23 

C878 15, 473, 676.34 


68, 703, 743.16 | 56, 187,438.08 | 12,516,305. 10 


Nore.—The total reduction of $12,516,305,10 of the District of 
Columbia bills for the last five fiscal years, as reported to the House 
under the total amount of the estimates submitte by the commission- 
ers for that period, is 18.1 plus per cent. 

In 1915 the reduction, when the bill was reported to the House, 
is shown to have been $3,026,184 less than the estimates. In 
the year 1918 the amount reported to the House in the bill was 
$1,652,000 less than the estimates. 

Going back prior to the present administration, in 1908—in 
the bill for 1909—the estimates submitted to that Congress were 
$13,798,126.35, and the appropriations reported to the House 
were $9,561,449, or $4,236,677 less than the estimates. For the 
fiscal year 1910 the estimates submitted to the Congress were 
$16,176,355, and the appropriations were $9,961,418, or $6,214,937 
less than the estimates. In fact, the estimates submitted to this 
Congress, with only one exception, were larger than any that 
had been previously submitted to the Congress for the expenses 
of the District of Columbia, and the cut is very much less than 
it has been in recent prior years when the estimates were not 
So great, 


Mr, TILSON. 
question before he leaves that point? 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 


Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Yes; I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. TILSON. In general, what are the major items in which 
the cut was made below the estimates? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I can cite to the gentleman in 
two or three items the major cuts that were made; items that 
were not reported in this bill, but which were in the estimates.. 

Mr, TILSON. That is, of the larger items? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Yes; of the larger Items. 
There was an estimate submitted for the purchase of a park in 
the northwest, for which $624,000 was asked. There was also 
an estimate for a park known as the Patterson Park, in the 
northeast, carrying several hundred thousand dollars—the 
amount I do not just now remember exactly. There was also 
an estimate submitted asking for an appropriation for the 
building of a municipal garbage-disposal plant that carried sey- 
eral hundred thousand dollars. These are the three largest 
items that suggest themselves to my mind at this time. 

Now, I want to say in this connection that the appropriation 
carried in this bill for the improvement of the streets within 
the city is a larger appropriation than has been carried in any 
bill, to my knowledge, at any time. The appropriation for the 
schools in the District is not quite so large as last year, for the 
reason that last year we were carrying final appropriations, sev- 
eral hundred thousand dollars, for the completion of the new 
high schools. They were completed, and, of course, there was 
no estimate at this time. 

Mr. AYRPS. In reducing the items for the school facilities, 
did that in any way reduce the salaries of the teachers? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Not in any way. The amounts 
carried in this bill for the pay of teachers and the organization 
of schools in the city of Washington does not cut one iota from 
the estimates submitted by the school board, and there were 
increases this year, not only in the number of employments 
but some increases of salary. There are always increases of 
salaries of teachers, because they automatically advance. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. What is the amount in the bill for 
the schools? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Something over $3,000,000. 
I will give the gentleman the exact amount if he will indulge 
me for just a moment. It is distributed in a number of 
amounts in the copy of the bill reported to the House, and I 
have not the amounts, but it is considerably over $3,000,000. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. That is one-half of the amount 
necessary to carry on the schools? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina, No; that is the total amount, 
because we do not segregate in the bill the part that is being 
paid by the District and the part that is being paid by the Treas- 
ury. We do not make those distinctions, but the total shows 
the total for the object to which the money is devoted. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan, Are there any figures showing how 
that amount compares with the expenditures of other cities of 
similar population for school purposes? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I do not know that any evi- 
dence was elicited in the hearings taken as to the comparative cost 
of schools in Washington and other cities this year, but we have 
investigated it at other times, and I think it is higher than in 
any city comparable in size in the United States. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman pardon an 
interruption? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. GARD. For the information of the gentlemen on the other 
side I will say that the report of the auditor of the District of 
Columbia, made in October, 1915, shows that for education in the 
public schools and special education in public libraries the appro- 
priation was $3,164,308.17. 

Mr. FESS. On page 41 of the bill, line 5, the item in all for 
teachers is $1,438,200, 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. That is for teachers only. 
That, of course, does not include the other expenses in connec- 
tion with the schools. 

Mr. FESS. I thought the inquiry was as to teachers. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. No. I find on reference to the 
report that the total amount carried for the schools in this bill— 
and that includes new construction and all the expenses of the 
schools—is $2,801,780, which was very nearly $3,000,000. 

Now, I do not care at this time to make any reference to the 
legislative provisions that are in this bill. In spite of the fact 
that it was said yesterday by certain gentlemen that the first 
legislative provision which changes the fiscal policy as between 
the Treasury and the District of Columbia has not been dis- 
cussed, that hearings had not been had, I am sure that gentle- 
men who made those statements did not make them seriously, 
or they themselves had not taken advantage of the opportunity 
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to inform themselves, because there has been during the last 
two sessions of Congress, and there was during the last Congress 
particularly, a great deal of discussion on the floor of the House 
relative to this subject, which led to the passing of a resolution 
nnd the appointment of a special committee to take testimony 
and report to this House their conclusions as to what was the 
proper fiscal relation to be adopted between the Government and 
the District of Columbia. : 

That report has been made. ‘These gentlemen spent prac- 
tically two months in taking voluminous testimony, which is 
now in the hands of the Congress in two volumes. 

In passing I might say that certainly seven-tenths, if not 
more, of the evidence taken by this committee was from people 
who are in favor of the old half-and-half plan, or opposed to any 
change. Yet after hearing these people patiently and at 
length this committee reported in favor of the abolition of the 
half and half. That has been embodied in this first legislative 
provision in the resolution adopted this morning, and the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Garp], who was a member of that select 
committee, having the floor yesterday, made the statement that 
with one exception the language carried in this bill is in accord 
with the report made by that special committee, which was a 
unanimous report, signed by the three Senators and the three 
Representatives who composed it. I intimated to him then on 
the floor of the House, and I want to say now, that when we 
begin the reading of this bill under the five-minute rule I shall 
offer an amendment that meets the view of the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Garp], which will except from this provision the 
funded debt of the District; and so long as that debt remains, 
which will be only a few years, will carry in this bill in con- 
nection with that particular item the specific language that one- 
half of this amount shall be paid from District revenues and 
one-half from any money in the not otherwise appro- 
priated. I think that meets absolutely and fully not only in 
spirit but actually the recommendation contained in the report 
made by this joint committee. Now I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. TINKHAM]. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Does the honorable Representative from 
North Carolina think the following words, which are the only 
words in the report of the joint select committee that have any 
reference to the abolition of the so-called half-and-half plan, 
recommend that it be abolished? The words in the report are 
as follows, on page 11: 

But we think that the conditions of to-day and of the few years last 

are so different from the conditions of 1878 that this arbitrary 
rule, a rule of time seeming necessity, need no longer be applied to the 
District appropriations, 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Oh, certainly; and I can take 
one verse from Holy Writ and prove anything. In the full 
report of this committee they do recommend specifically that 
the taxes collected in the District of Columbia be expended for 
the expenses of the District of Columbia, and supplemented by 
the Congress in such amount as may be necessary for the 
expenses of the District, . 

Mr. TINKHAM. Will the honorable Representative yield? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I yield to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. TINKHAM. I desire to. bring the attention of the hon- 
orable Representative to the final recommendation in the report 
of the joint select committee: 

Our unanimous conclusion is that the rate of taxation in the Dis- 
trict should be fixed and certain; that the Congress should pursue a 
definite policy of regular and liberal appropriations, 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. In reply to that I will say, 
Mr. Chairman, that there is nothing in this provision or in this 
bill that refers directly, indirectly, or remotely to any subject 
of taxation in the District of Columbia, and this committee 
does not propose to take it under consideration. 

Now I will yield to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Luoyp]. 

Mr. LLOYD. Is it not true that there are a number of items 
that are carried in the sundry civil bill, where the bill provides 
for distribution between the District of Columbia and the Na- 
tional Government, and that in order to make to the country a 
proper statement of the distribution of this fund between the 
General Government and the District of Columbia those items 
ought to be included? 

Mr. PAGEB of North Carolina. They certainly ought. There 
are a number of them. 

Mr. LLOYD. Is it not true that every one of those items in 
the sundry civil bill will be paid out of the Treasury of the 
United States? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. No; that is not true, because 
it is specified in many of them that they shall be paid half 
from the revenues of the District of Columbia and half from 
the Federal Treasury. 


Mr. LLOYD. But you have provided that the full $8,000,000 
which will be received from taxation in the District shall be 
paid toward the expenses of the District. According to this 
bill there will be a little over $8,000,000 paid eut of the Treasury 
of the General Government and $8,000,000 from taxation in the 
District of Columbia. Now, when you add that which belongs 
to the District which is found in the sundry civil bill, then the 
amount that is to be paid by the General Government will be 
not $3,000,000 but nearly $5,000,000. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Of course. It will be this 
amount plus the amounts carried in the sundry civil bill for 
the District, whatever those amounts may be. 

Mr. LLOYD. The gentleman catches my point. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I do. 

Mr. LLOYD. That at the present time, according to the re- 
port, there is a slightly misleading statement 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I see the gentleman’s point. 
Tt was an amount that was indeterminate when this report was 
written, because we had no knowledge, and neither had the gen- 
tleman or the House, as to what amounts would be carried in 
the sundry civil bill. 

Mr. LLOYD. And it is also true that while the sundry civil 
bill will provide that one-half shall be paid out of the District 
funds and one-half shall be paid out of the Treasury, the effect 
will be, notwithstanding that provision, that the full amount 
will come out of the Federal Government, because the full 
$8,000,000 will have been absorbed in paying the expenses pro- 
vided for in the District of Columbia appropriation bill. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina, Why, certainly, because there 
will be no District revenues out of which to pay the sums car- 
ried in the sundry civil bill. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Will the honorable Representative yield for 
a question? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. TINKHAM. The Committee on Appropriations this year 
recommended the construction of a new bridge across the 
Potomac and provided that the proportion to be paid by the 
District of Columbia should be 50 per cent, and the appropria- 
tion to be paid by the Federal Government should be 50 per 
cent. I desire to ask the honorable Representative from North 
odie why that percentage was fixed on a basis of half and 


Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Simply because that is the law 
until this provision is adopted in this bill, and it was fixed on 
the basis of the then law. I want to say further to the gentle- 
man, in line with the remarks made by the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Luoyp], that necessarily the entire amount for 
the construction of this bridge, chargeable to the District of 
Columbia under the half-and-half provision, will be paid from 
the Treasury of the United States and none of it from District 
revenues, because the District revenues will be exhausted, and 
that is plus the amount paid by the National Treasury, as shown 
In this bill : 

Mr. TINKHAM. When the Appropriations Committee re- 
ported the bill for the new bridge it could have fixed the pro- 
portion to be paid by the District of Columbia or the Federal 
Government—that is, the fair proportion—could it not, notwith- 
standing any previous appropriations? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. The gentleman should inform 
himself. The Appropriations Committee did not report that bill 
for the building of the bridge. We had nothing to do with it. 
It came from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com-. 
merce, and was considered by the same committee in the Senate. 
It did not come from the Appropriations Committee at all. I 
want to submit to the gentleman that the members of the Ap- 
propriations Committee of the House do not have jurisdiction 
over matters in the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

Mr. 'TINKHAM. When the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, if it was the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce that reported the bill for the construction of 
the new bridge, and reported that it should be paid for half 
from the funds from the District of Columbia and half from 
the funds of the Federal.Government, did the honorable Repre- 
sentative from North Carolina protest that this proportion and 
plan of payment was unfair or inequitable? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. If the gentleman from North 
Carolina will permit me, I will suggest to the gentleman that 
the District people caused that bridge bill to be introduced, and 
in it they required the United States to pay for all of it, but 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce changed 
the conditions of payment and compelled the District to pay 
one-half of it. 
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Mr, PAGE of North Carolina. 
committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and Mr. Foster having taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. Ferris, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 
ported that that committee had had under consideration the 
bill H. R. 15774, the District of Columbia appropriation bill, 
and had come to no resolution thereon. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 
15774, the District appropriation bill, and pending that, I move 
that all general debate on the bill be concluded at 3 o'clock and 
30 minutes this afternoon, and on that I move the previous 
question. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from North 
Carolina moves that the House resolve itself into Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the District appropriation bill, and pending that 
he moves that general debate on the bill shall be closed at 3.30 
o'clock this afternoon, and upon that he moves the previous 
question. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask 
the gentleman if we can not agree to have general debate close 
at 4 o'clock? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I will agree to that; the gen- 
tleman knows that I am reasonable, but I did not want general 
debate to occupy the whole legislative day. I will withdraw 
my motion, Mr. Speaker, and ask unanimous consent that de- 
bate be closed at 4 o'clock, one-half the time te be controlled 
by the gentleman from Minnesota and one-half by myself. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. The gentleman has al- 
ready occupied some time. 

Mr. MANN. They want to hog the whole of it. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Now, the gentleman need not 
have made that remark. I was going to ask how much time I 
had consumed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman has consumed 
22 minutes. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that general debate on the bill close at 4 o'clock this 
afternoon, one-half of the time to be controlled by myself and 
one-half of the time by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Davis], and that the 22 minutes already consumed by me be 
charged to me. j 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from North 
Carolina withdraws his motion to close debate and asks unani- 
mous consent that general debate shall close at 4 o'clock p. m., 
one half to be controlled by himself and the other half by the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Davis], and that the 22 minutes 
occupied by the gentleman from North Carolina shall be de- 
ducted from his time. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, suppose some- 
body should make a point of no quorum? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. That is taken out of the time. 

Mr. MANN. Is that a fair proposition? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I am not going to make any 
such point. 

Mr. MANN. Nobody knows; how can you distribute the time? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. This request was made by the 
gentleman from Minnesota, and I agreed to it in perfect good 
faith. As far as I can, and as far as my influence will go, I 
shall keep it. 

Mr. MANN. I do not doubt that; but it is bad practice, be- 
cause anybody in the House can make the point of no quorum. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I can say to the gentleman 
from Illinois that I am sure it will not be made on this side of 
the House. 

Mr. MANN. And I do not think it will be made on this side; 
but no one can tell. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. If it is made on this side of 
the House I will take it out of the time. 

Mr. MANN. Instead of fixing the exact hour, why not fix the 
length of time? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina, I am not willing to do that, 
e that would be a bid for somebody to have a call of the 

ouse. - 

Mr. MANN. Very well; I shall not object, although I think 
it is ungenerous and unfair. á 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. And I think that is gratuitous 
on the part of the gentleman from Illinois, 5 

Mr. MANN. It is true just the same, and I will get even 
with it in some other way. 


Mr. Chairman, I move the 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from North Carolina. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question now is on the 
motion of the gentleman from North Carolina that the House 
resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the further consideration of the District of 
Columbia appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
wae House on the state of the Union, with Mr, FegrIs in the 

ir. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I yield 25 minutes 
to the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. SCHALL]. 

Mr. SCHALL, Mr. Chairman, one of the two most important 
issues that has been before this House was recently passed, the 
Army bill. The other is the Navy bill, which, I understand, is 
reported, or is to be immediately reported, out and will next be 
before us. : 

In speaking upon the question of adequate preparedness, it is 
fitting that I place upon record the opinions of those in my 
22 n ict interested in the question. They are by counties, as 

ollows: 


Shall the Navy be increased? 


1H 1 
Boe ipa ig n 2 —.— an rural part, third, fourth, and tenth 


T ͤ :.:. ͤ ...... 9. 468 


Mr. Chairman, when the Army bill was first under discussion 
our respected leader, conservative, far-sighted, seasoned states- 
man, equipped and in a position to read the signs of the times, 
told us that we were sitting on the top of a volcano that was 
liable to erupt at any moment, and from the depths of his 
patriotic soul urged us to expend American dollars now for 
peace as an insurance against war, instead of oceans of 
American blood later. And last Saturday he pleaded with us as 
our last chance to vote against the conference Army report, so 
that we might put preparedness men in the saddle and secure 
adequate preparedness now, not a year from now. The Army 
bill provides for an increase to our standing army of 12,000 
men by July 1, 1917. Two years and 11 months from the 
time the war broke in Europe we have magnificently prepared 
by adding 12,000 men to our Army, a corporal's guard, a patch 
of tin, when we need a panoply of steel. 

When Mrs. Schall read to me the other day a statement made 
to an American audience by no less a person than William Lyon 
Phelps, of Yale, I felt impelled to resent it and to add what 
little I could to public opinion upon the important and vital 
question of adequate preparedness. He said, “The American 
flag and patriotism are an illusion.” I thank him for that word 
illusion.“ Only an illusionist without the pulse of patriotism, 
disordered in his understanding of what the flag really means, 
could have honestly made such a statement. AN the devoted 
lives, all the patriots whose blood has consecrated our soil, the 
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shades of Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln, must cry out against 
such utterances. What, gentlemen, are the facts that face us? 
What are the conditions that surround us? Who are the 
nations we must abide with? We are living in the most vital 
crisis the world has ever known, an era of warriors, a snarling, 
fighting, lawless, war-torn world, built from top to bottom— 
armies, business, churches, homes, individual rights—on fight- 
ing, competition. In animal and in vegetable life alike, it is the 
survival of the fittest. The community of grass kills the com- 
munity of brush. The high plant kills the low plant. The 
mistletoe battles with its supporting oak. The strong prey upon 
the weak. Sir Edwin Arnold observed: 

How lizard fed on ant, and snake on him, 

And kite on both; and how the fish hawk robbed 

The fish tiger of that which it had seized, 

The shrike chasing the bulbul, which did hunt 

The jeweled butterflies; till everywhere 

Pach slew a slayer and in turn was slain; 

Life living upon death, So the fair show 

Veiled one vast, savage, grim conspiracy 

Of mutual murder, from the worm to man 

Who himself kills his fellow. 


Gentlemen, the whole social fabric of the world rests upon 
the fighting power of man. Do men no longer wish to fight 
for their homes, their country, their loved ones? Any man 
worth the name of man would rather die for a right cause if 
need be than live ignominiously. If not to fight, means that 
America shall go down before the ambition of any foreign 
nation, shall bend her neck to the command of any foreign 
power, or suffer disgrace and shame in silence, then who is so 
ignoble as to prefer to sacrifice future interests for the com- 
forts of a present peace? [Applause.] Shall we be a nation 
of men capable of protecting our rights at home and abroad or 
shall we be fat oxen waiting for the butcher’s knife? Unpre- 
paredness offered up the gentle peace-loving Incas to be 
crushed under the heel of the invading Spaniard. Unprepared- 
ness has shackled China and rendered her subservient to any 
power that cares to dictate. Belgium and Greece were neutral, 
had justice on their side and all the brotherly love argument, 
when they asserted they were nations and not highways, but 
preparedness soon demonstrated that they were only military 
roads. To advocate unpreparedness as a means of keeping out 
of war that nation that was born and cradled in war, nurtured 
and reared to manhood in war, held together by war, is the 
height of fatuity. [Applause.] 

It is no guaranty, gentlemen, that we are peaceful, that our 
policy is not one of aggression, that we want nothing but to be 
let alone, to be allowed to go our own way. Belgium did not 
want anything but to be let alone, and yet the attack on France 
was made through Belgium, because she furnished the way of 
least resistance. Poland has not wanted anything but to be 
let alone, yet for a century she has been the shambles of 
Europe. Unpreparedness, gentlemen, will sacrifice any nation 
or any individual. Men easily believe that which they desire. 
We have listened to the siren song of peace so long that we 
are like to be sunk in the Lethe of our prosperity. Two years 
ago it was easy to belleve that science, with its terrible engines 
of destruction, had rendered war impossible. We all hoped 
that the brotherhood of man was near at hand when all inter- 
national questions could be settled in open court. But the chaos 
of to-day shows war yet a grim reality and vain the 50-year 
long dream for the brotherhood of man. It is pathetic to hear 
pacifists declare that after the war the European nations will be 
too exhausted to fight. 

Nothing so well prepares a nation for war as war. England, 
Germany, France, Russia, Italy, Japan, Austria, Bulgaria, Tur- 
key are better prepared to-day than they were at the beginning 
of the war. It is not what they have, it is what they can get 
along without. They have learned to liye in terms of war in- 
stead of peace. A great readjustment has taken place. A 
mighty unselfishness has been bred. It will not help to stick our 
head in the sand like the ostrich. England, basking in the 
security of her ocean fortifications, failed to prepare and she 
is to-day paying dearly the penalty. Our preparedness in no 
way compares with that of England, for she being a sea-going 
nation had the greatest navy in the world, and it is due en- 
tirely to her navy that she is to-day a nation. We should profit 
from the lessons of experience written in the blood of patriots 
across the sea. Europe slept in her fancied security. She 
awoke not to a nightmare but to a grim reality, a hideous leer- 
ing monster of war that will find the sea no barrier to batter 
-us defenseless when he has finished over there. In fact, the sea 
to-day offers less resistance than entrenched ground. It is too 
late, gentlemen, to install a fire department when the great 
buildings in your town are burning. It is too late to put an 
insurance policy on your house after it is destroyed, 
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We can not expect to be weak to-day in preparedness and 
hope to be strong to-morrow when the enemy lurks at our door. 
Adequate preparedness is an insurance policy against war and a 
vast saving in the ghastly consequences. We can not have peace 
just by wishing for it. We must be strong enough to demand 
it. “No war is inevitable until it occurs.” If we can gain 
time, we can gain peace; but you can not gain time without 
adequate preparedness, moral and material, to make the pro- 
posed enemy hesitate before they strike against such formidable 
odds. War is the last protest in a series of ineffectual protests. 
The might of war is the only legal international tender of to- 
day. [Applause.] Why prepare? Our neighbor to the north 
is involved in war. Our warring neighbor to the south is more 
than friendly to our warring neighbor far to the west. Our 
President tells us that we are liable to be attacked simultane- 
ously on both coasts. Gentlemen, to stand unarmed in the 
midst of armies is childlike simplicity. 

What was the impelling cause that made the President in the 
early days of his diplomatic experience, in opposition to his own 
party, the Progressive Party, and the Republican Party, urge 
Congress to reverse itself and repeal the Panama free-toll act, 
and, that if they did not, he hardly knew how to handle the deli- 
cate diplomatic situation that might arise. What was back of 
the fiasco at Vera Cruz, when after demanding a salute of 21 
guns, we slunk home, hooted by the picayunish nation as 
Gringoes, forced to be content with a salute of 5 guns. No man, 
and especially the President, could have thought it was wenk, 
anarchistie Mexico that made us do that. 

There was no motive in the Western Hemisphere, but from 
the East and from the West there came suggestions; and should 
he not take kindly to these suggestions, an eloquent finger 
pointed to a mighty array of preparedness. Had the Presi- 
dent been as able in international questions as he undoubtedly 
is in economic ones he-would have known earlier that whether 
we will or no our path inevitably converges to those of other 
nations. He would have known where the Mexican situation 
was leading. He would have known, as all other nations knew, 
that all that protects the Isthmus of Panama, Alaska, the 
Philippine Islands, Hawaii, and our protectorate over Haiti and 
Nicaragua is our potential, not our actual, power; and he would 
undoubtedly have taken the people into his confidence and told 
them the situation instead of telling them that there was no 
need of preparing. With the highest motives, hoping for the 
best, doubtless thinking that he could in some way handle the 
situation, he procrastinated in warning the people. Had he 
eyen warned them when a war broke in Europe we would 
to-day be in a position to maintain our neutrality, and his be- 
lated and frantic efforts for preparedness would be unnecessary. 
What was it that suddenly caused him to plead for prepared- 
ness? Gentlemen, it was the ghost that stalks abroad in Mexico 
and will not down, which, as President of the United States, 
had he been the leader he should have been, he should have 
known would not down when he was forced to humble the honor 
and pride of the United States by withdrawing from Vera Cruz. 

The President stated in Kansas City on February 2, 1916: 
“T have not enough men to guard the Mexican border. I lave 
not enough men to keep bandits from raiding our territory. 
The whole world is on fire.” This was nothing new. It had 
been on fire a year and a half at that time, and apparently he 
had just discovered it. “If these flames,” he continues, “ creep 
in upon the United States, they may creep in on both coasts.” 
And then he says, “ You-know that great sweep from the Isthmus 
of Panama to Alaska and that great distance from the Gulf of 
Mexico to the River St. Lawrence. There are many harbors 
and many cities open to attack“; and then he adds, “Do yon 
think a Navy that ranks fourth is enough to guard that long 
expanse of coast?” That long, expansive coast. was no longer 
February 2, 1916, than it was on April 21, 1914 (Vera Cruz 
fiasco), or in August, 1914 (outbreak of European war). The 
eleyenth-hour warning of this once“ too-preud-to-fight ” but now 
“ willing-to-knock-them-down-for-moral-influence ” President ex- 
clusively in possession of all the facts that peril menances our 
western coast should give us pause, and tend to explain his sud- 
den grasping of the submarine situation in order to crystallize 
the people’s attention, eradicate from their minds the lessons 
of nonpreparedness he has been teaching them, while he se- 
cures belated preparedness in order that there may be some 
guaranty that at the close of the European war they will not 
turn loose their armies and navies on us. 

If we have anything that Europe wants she will take it, 
unless we develop sufficient resistance to preyent her. The in- 
strument will be ready, and ever in the background is an excuse 
in the Monroe doctrine by which we are irreparably bound to 
resist foreign aggression in the Western Hemisphere. To stand 
unarmed among the impoverished and hungry, but at the same 
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time highly prepared nations of Europe after the war is to 
invite spoliation. We have the wealth, they will have the 
armies and the navies, and it is folly to think they will not 
avai! themselves of this opportunity. It is our duty as citizens 
in the present crisis, no matter how we got there or whose fault 
it is that we are there, to stand unflinchingiy for the future 
safety of America. And I believe it the patriotic duty of the 
people’s representatives, the crew of the ship of state, no 
matter how many and numerous protests come from the pas- 
sengers, to steer that ship of state from the dangerous mael- 
strom of nonpreparedness. The 100,000,000 passengers, though 
now unconscious of the danger that lurks, but trustful of our 
seamanship, will not hold-us guiltless when the time comes and, 
through nonpreparedness, the great suction of the vortex of war 
has gained control of our ship. The people's representatives 
should know the threatening clouds that round us hang, and 
they should move forward fearlessly in that course which judg- 
ment and honor prescribe. The people will approve when they 
understand the situation. The people’s representatives should 
have vision, patriotism big enough and broad enough to give 
the country what it needs, regardless of whether it loses votes 
or not. They should go before and beckon. Given a starting 
point, it should be their business to reason to a conclusion. 
They should be driving into the minds of the people the situa- 
tion as it is, not as we wish it were. 

We are unprepared, gentlemen, not because we have ne facili- 
ties but because we have no organization of those facilities. 
We have organizations of capital, we have organizations of 
labor, we have organizations of business men, but each are 
organized for selfish purposes. We have been wasteful, prodigal 
with our vast resources, and our thriftlessness has endangered 
the nobility of the Nation’s soul. Our Army and Navy have 
been costly, extravagant, inefficient. We have spent more than 
nny nation on the face of the earth but one, yet are worse pre- 
pared. 

In the Spanish War we lacked enough colliers to escort our 
Navy. We lacked transports. We lacked even the most essen- 
tial minor details of tents and uniforms and guns. Our present 
brush with a single Mexican bandit shows us, what has been 
perfectly well known to all our possible opponents, that our con- 
dition is one of hideous insecurity. We can not even have 
honest aeroplanes or honest submarines. Armor plate that 
costs the United States $616 was laid down in Russia in 1893 
for $249. To cheat Uncle Sam is to cheat a gullible stranger, a 
ludicrous caricature, in nowise related to ourselves. To squan- 
der the public money is a crime only if it is discovered. But 
all this can to-day be no argument against our adequately pre- 
paring for imminent danger. If through adequate preparedness 
we could disarm the world, we would be willing to throw it all 
into the scrap heap and count the money well spent. 

We are a great, spoiled, undisciplined, destructive Nation. A 
discontented and oppressed laboring class, an opulent profligate 
upper class, a universal distrust of class toward class, and of 
the individuals within that class, where the greed of envy is 
pitted against the greed of arrogance. On the one hand an un- 
lawful property destruction, on the other commercial tyranny. 
The problem of to-day’s preparedness is the amalgamation of 
our divergent forces into one spirit of patriotic defense of their 
common country. The loyalty of our citizens in a crisis has 
never been found wanting. Under the stern call of duty, in the 
school of sacrifice, patriotism and devotion flourish, but the 
warfare of to-day is waged with scientific engines of destruc- 
tion, and in order to be prepared we must have in readiness 
these engines of war before the day of storm and shock. There 
will be ov lack of men. The brain, the brawn of the Nation 
we can count upon by the millions. They will gladly come to 
the defense of their homes and country. All they ask is to be 
assured that our policy is one of defense not of aggression, and 
that their guns will not be turned upon their own class; that 
the expense of preparedness will be borne in proportion to the 
income of the individual or corporation; that military service 
will be an equal burden on rich as well as poor, and that it will 
not mean a military system that makes a lord of the officer and 
a slave of the private. Democracy and constitutional govern- 
ment is their slogan, 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Minnesota 
has expired. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the gentleman may 
have three minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time can not be extended by unani- 
mous. consent. 

Mr. STAFFORD. How much time does the gentleman de- 
sire? 


Mr. SCHALL. I do not want to monopolize more than my 
anars of the time, but there are many things that ought to be 
sa 


Mr. STAFFORD. The time is limited, but I will yield to the 
gentleman five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota is recog- 
nized for five minutes more. 

Mr. SCHALL. I thank you. Those who fear militarism 
through preparedness are incontrovertibly refuted by the dis- 
banding of the grent Union Army. That great Army, made 
up of the best stuff in the country, from all walks of life, con- 
scious of the power they held within themselves, marched, with 
battered arms, torn flags, and faded uniforms, regiment by regi- 
ment threugh the streets of our capital, past the reviewing 
stand, and impatiently awaiting their discharge eagerly hurried 
back to their homes, leaving thoughts of war forever behind. An 
army of freemen fighting for their liberties can not be a menace 
to the Republic. The Navy can never menace its country. It 
can never be used save as defense. The fact that it is respon- 
sible to the people’s representatives for its maintenance re- 
moves the idea of militarism. Our aim should be the best 
Navy we can get. Where there is no supremacy there is no glory, 
nor is there security, when the nation with the superior navy 
is using it. to flout and humiliate us. One hundred years. ago 
England was pursuing exactly the same tactics of insufferable 
presumption. She boarded our vessels, she removed our sailors, 
she disregarded our protests, till the United States was forced 
to go to war. To-day that same issue looms threateningly. Our 
trade is being filched from us by pilfered mails, by infamous 
orders in council, each more humiliating and exacting than the 
last. She invades the territory of our merchant and transport 
ships, while we sit impotent and baffled, unable and unready to 
defend our rights. Notes and protests only make us ridiculous 
unless we have the power to back them up. [Applause.] Shall 
our beautiful Capitol again go down in ruin as it did in 1814? 
Our Navy is the only argument that will avail, now or at the 
end of the war, to get us respectful hearing. To-day all over 
the world our policy is derided, and we are laughed at as a 
nation of women, If the first arm of defense is powerful we 
shall not have to humbly implore nor suffer humiliation in 
silence. If we are to guard within our thousands of miles of 
coasts, our priceless inheritance, the third of the wealth of the 
world, we must do something besides talk. Talk will not cut 
down any of the years it takes to build a Navy. They talked 
and talked and talked before the Revolutionary War, but there 
came a time when all talk culminated, and it took George: Wash- 
ington and his brave army of farmers seven years to put us in 
a position where we were able to talk with effect and say that 
taxation without representation is tyranny. We talked and 
talked and talked before the Civil War. But there came a 
time when talk would no longer ayail. For four long years the 
red tide of carnage swayed to and fro, brother against brother, 
friend against friend. But the end came at last, when Gen. 
Grant extended his hand to Gen. Lee and said, “ Let us have 
peace.” Then and not till then were we able to talk and say 
that a State shall not wreck a Union. And war became a Pente- 
cost from which a national spirit descended upon us. 

We should be more than human if in the life of our Nation 
there did not come times when talk and treaties would not suf- 
fice. We should be prepared to guard American lives and 
American rights everywhere, during the war and at the cluse 
of the war we should be in a position to advance the American 
ideal—ideals that can not be purchased in the market place. 
[Applause. ] 

Our pressing duty is to organize our undisciplined democracy, 
our reserve s to preserve our security and honor. Why 
should we be penny-wise and dollar foolish over preparedness? 
What shall it profit a nation to gain the wealth of the world 
and lose her own soul? The antithesis of freedom, as we under- 
stand it, will prevail in Europe, whoever wins. The question 
is, Can we organize our undisciplined democracy to match the 
discipline of absolutism? Brotherly thoughts and good inten- 
tions in a mob will not avail against organization. Defeat is 
inevitable, everything else being equal, when the undisciplined 
nation. is pitted against the disciplined. Warfare of to-day is 
a fight between the resources of nations, from top to bottom, 
from the mightiest manufacturer to the least considered atum 
of economic resource, it is the struggle between the organized 
genius of combating nations. This must be our lesson from the 
war. If we fail to learn it, even the preserved from warfare, 
we shall cheat ourselves of this mightiest lesson of the twen- 
tieth century. And we must inevitably perish as a democracy 
before that nation which having best learned its lesson shall 
prevail. Individuais can not save us, nor individual unselfish- 
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ness. The reaction must go to the very essence of our Nation. 
It must work through and transform the whole mass. We are 
individually patriotic, but we are not collectively patriotic. We 
must have one thought, one soul, one heart for America and the 
ideals she represents. 

New dangers, new problems, confront us. They must be met 
by a close-knit, high, and true devotion to duty and to humanity, 
The bristling dangers that surround us should inspire a na- 
tional soul of patriotism and quicken our national life to some- 
thing more than lukewarm insipidity, half selfish, half indif- 
ferent. Words oft mouthed till they mean nothing must be 
flamed into life again till no man can say “my country” and 
“my flag” without a thrill of loyalty to that flag and that 
country which means all there is of human freedom, human 
equality. [Prolonged applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Minne- 
sota has again expired. 

Mr. SCHALL. I ask permission, Mr. Chairman, to extend 
and revise my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
to revise and extend his remarks. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. Suackrerorp hay- 
ing taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from 
the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had agreed to the report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the House to the bill (S. 4856) entitled “An act 
granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers 
and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows and dependent 
relatives of such soldiers and sailors,” 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment bill of the following title: 

An act (H. R. 14771) granting the consent of Congress to 
commissioners of Chariton County, Ga., and Nassau County, 
Fla., to construct a bridge across the St. Marys River. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to my col- 
league from Georgia [Mr. Crisp]. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp] 
is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, I am going to do the unusual 
thing in general debate, to really discuss the measure before the 
House. [Applause.] 

I do not arrogate to myself the ability to change the opinion 
of auy of the old Members of this House on this much-discussed 
half-and-half question, for they are thoroughly familiar with it. 
They will recall how the Washington press during the last Con- 
gress abused, reviled, and ridiculed me because I had the temer- 
ity to introduce a bill to repeal this half-and-half proposition, 
for I believed then, as I do now, that it is unfair to the people 
of the United States. They will remember how intemperate the 
local taxpayers were toward those Congressmen who favored the 
repeal of this law and that their attitude became so intolerant 
that Congressman Prouty, of Iowa, on December 22, 1913, intro- 
duced House resolution 858, providing. for an investigation of 
their conduct, claiming their attitude was an attempt to intimi- 
date Members of Congress, to prevent them from performing 
their public duty. The preamble of said resolution read as fol- 
lows: 


Whereas on Saturday, December 20, 1913, there appeared in the Wash- 
ington Times, a paper published in the ving Sets Washington, and having 
a very large circulation throughout the United States, in an article 
headed in large type clear across the front page, the following : 

“ NATION-WIDE FIGHT ON CRISP BILL BACKERS—DISTRICT CHAMPIONS 

UNITE IN EFFORT TO PREVENT REELECTION. 

“Plans for a coneerted fight against the reclection of the Mem- 
bers who voted for the measure are already under way. Their re- 
spective districts will be flooded with letters protesting against their 
unpatriotic stand toward the National Capital. 
the country will be ap led to in the hope that Congressmen will be 
urged to take the welfare of the District at heart and aid in making 
the Capital City of the United States the queen metropolis of the 
world. Members of the executive committee of the joint committee 
of Chamber of Commerce, the Board of Trade, and the Retail Mer- 
chants’ Association have been notified by Chairman William H. Single- 
ton, of the committee, that they must ready at a moment's notice 
to answer a call to meet and determine on some concerted action 
immediately.” 


The resolution was by a vote of the House referred to the 
Committee on Rules and no further action taken on it. On the 
floor of the House I asked that no investigation be made, stating 
I could take care of myself, and the threats of the local people 
would not deter me from doing my duty as I saw it. 

The repeal of this act of 1878 was discussed at length in the 
last Congress, and I have found, during my short experience here, 


Voters throughout 


that when a Member has made up his mind on a legislative 
proposition it is generally like the law of the Medes und 
Persians, which changeth not. ‘Therefore in debating this 
measure I am directing my remarks to my new colleagues, and 
I hope I may be able to throw some light on it, so as to help 
them in arriving at a conclusion as to how they should vote. It 
is not my purpose or intention in this speech to speak for home 
consumption. It is with the sincere desire to try to convey to 
my colleagues some information, hoping that they will see the 
matter as I see it, and vote to repeal this half-and-half 
proposition, which, to my mind, is utterly unjustifiable, and en- 
tails inequitable tax burdens on your constituents and mine. 

Now, if we believe the Washington papers, this half-and-half 
proposition is a holy of holies. It is more sacred than the Dec- 
laration of Independence, the Bill of Rights, or Magna Charta 
itself, and I am sure my new colleagues, even before they came 
to Washington and took the oath of office as Congressmen, very 
frequently received the Washington Star, full of the beauties 
of the half and half, arguing why it should not be repealed, 
for the local people will do all in their power to retain this law. 

Mr. Chairman, it is plain why the property owners of Wash- 
ington are so anxious to prevent the repeal of the half and half, 
for they are perfectly willing, aye, even quite anxious, for the 
people of the United States to bear half their tax burden, which 
they will be forced to do as long as the half-and-half act remains 
the law. I earnestly favor repealing this inequitable and unfair 
law, and I am confident this Congress will repeal it. 

Now, what are the facts as to the government of the city of 
Washington? The ‘National Government acquired the District 
of Columbia in 1800, and from 1802 to 1871 the affairs of this 
city were managed by a mayor and aldermen, just as the muni- 
cipal affairs of Baltimore or New York or any other city in the 
United States are managed, and the Supreme Court of the 
United States, in the case of the Metropolitan Railroad Co. 
against The District of Columbia, expressly stated that the Gov: 
ernment of the United States exercised no authority or control 
over the internal affairs of the District of Columbia. 

We read in Holy Writ that Esau sold his birthright for a 
mess of pottage, and I have often thought history repeated 
itself when the citizens of Washington gave up their inalienable 
birthright as American citizens, to manage and control their 
own local affairs, for a mess of pottage, getting the Federal 
Treasury to pay part of the taxes for the maintenance of the 
District of Columbia. I am willing as a Member of Congress 
to vote to allow the people of the District to pay their own 
bills, manage their own affairs, and to give them representation 
in the Hulls of Congress. 

In 1874 Congress was told that the tax rate on the property 
owners of Washington was exorbitant and confiscatory, and that 
the city was bankrupt, and that, as it was the National Capital, 
Congress should come to its relief. Permit me to say in passing 
that from 1802 until 1874 Congress yearly appropriated millions 
of dollars to the District of Columbia; but there was no fixed 
law requiring it to pay any particular proportion of the ex- 
penses, but Congress was liberal in its appropriations. Since 
the act of 1878 Congress has donated to the city government 
of the District of Columbia over $110,000,000, besides the many 
millions spent by the Government in the District erecting and 
maintaining Government buildings. In 1878 Congress passed 
what is called and known as the organic act for the District of 
Columbia, and under that act the Federal Government was to 
pay half the expenses of the maintenance and operation of the 
government of the city of Washington, Congress passed this 
act because Congress was of the opinion that the taxable prop- 
erty in the District of Columbia at that time was not sufficient to 
run the affairs of the government without inflicting undue hard- 
ships or burdens upon the taxpayers. 

When the act of 1878 was passed Washington consisted of 
6,110 acres, 3,606 of it already laid out in streets and mosily 
paved, and the Government only owned 1,523 acres of the 
6,110, the Government land being practically all in parks, and 
the citizens of Washington derived the greatest benefit from 
Government parks. Now, under the terms of the act of 1878 
the people of the United States are being made to bear half the 
expense of developing and caring for 44,316 acres of land, of 
which the Government owns but 5,550 acres, practically all of 
this being in parks. It is a very different proposition, making 
the people of the United States bear half the burden of main- 
taining Washington in 1878 to caring for and developing the 
whole of the District, which they are now required to do. 

In 1878 Washington had about 150,000 people; now it is a 
city of 850,000 people, and the taxable property is many millions 
more than it was in 1878. In 1878 the city had a bonded indebted- 
ness of many millions; now its bonded indebtedness is about six 
millions, less than the bonded indebtedness of any city in the 
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United States anywhere near its size. Conditions now are very 
different to what they were in 1878, and Washington citizens 
and property owners are fully able to pay the expenses of the 
maintenance of their city government without being taxed higher 
than the citizens of other cities, and it is nothing but equitable 
and right that they should do so. It is unjust that the citizens 
of other States should be taxed to maintain their own cities 
and then pay an additional tax to lessen the tax burden on the 
favored property owners of the Capital City. When the act 
of 1878 was passed it provided that all property in the District 
of Columbia, real estate and tangible and intangible personal 
property, should be taxed at the rate of $1.50 per hundred. You 
have heard much of the crime of attempting to repeal, modify, 
or change this sacred organic act. Some of my colleagues may 
be surprised to know that in 1902 Congress passed a law, and 
passed it on the District appropriation bill, modifying and chang- 
ing this sacred organic act by providing that real estate should 
be taxed at only two-thirds of its value instead of its full value, 
and intangible personal property and articles of personal adorn- 
ment should be absolutely exempt from all taxation; and I will 
venture my head that you did not hear any cry or complaint 
from the Washington papers or the Washington people about 
changing the sacred organic act in that respect, for it again 
lessened their taxes. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, I must decline to yield until I 
finish what I desire to say. Then, if I have any time left, I 
will be glad to answer the gentleman or any other gentleman 
to the very best of my ability. My friend the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL] spoke about legislating on an appro- 
priation bill, and how outrageous it was to interfere with or 
change this sacred organic act by legislation on an appropria- 
tion bill. It may interest some of my colleagues to know that 
they will find in volume 82 of the Statutes at Large the District 
of Columbia appropriation bill, approved July 1, 1902, about 
14 pages of legislation relating to taxation of real estate—tre- 
ducing the assessment to two-thirds valuation—in the District, 
dealing with the taxation of personal property and exempttng 
intangible personal property from all taxation, and providing 
sundry other tax exemptions. You will find the legislation deals 
with the whole system of license taxes in the District and with 
many other subjects foreign to-an appropriation bill. But that 
legislation was, in the main, favorable to the taxpayers of the 
District, and you heard no complaint. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, when the sacred organic act was 
a tax was levied on real estate and on tangible and intangible 
personal property, but as time went on and the taxable property 
grew larger and larger, even at this low rate of taxation, the 
taxes collected from the District of Columbia, plus an equal 
amount to be contributed by the Federal Government, aggre- 
gated more than could be expended. I must compliment the 
owners of the Washington papers and the real estate specu- 
lators for being shrewd and far-seeing men. ‘They knew that if 
this condition continued the people of the United States would 
not stand for being annually forced to pay many millions of 
dollars for the maintenance of the city government of Washing- 
ton when the amount raised from local property owners in the 
District at a low rate amounted to more than they could use 
aud allowing the surplus of the District half to pile up in the 
Treasury to the credit of the District, so something had to be 
done. In my judgment, this was a good time for Congress to 
have legislated in the interest of all the people of the Unitea 
States by reducing the proportion of expense the people of the 
United States should pay for the maintenance of the affairs of 
this District; but instead of doing this Congress further favored 
the property owners of Washington rather than the toiling tax 
bearers of our country, for by the act of July 1, 1902, the sacred 
organic act of June 11, 1878, was amended by providing that 
real estate should be taxed at 66% per cent of its value instead of 
its full value and that intangible personal property, such as 
money, notes, mortgages, and so forth, should not be taxed at 
all, thus largely reducing the amount of taxes to be collected 
from Washington property owners. This reduction of taxes to 
the local people in no way curtailed the expenditures of the 
government of the District, for the Federal Treasury supplied 
an annual donation sufficiently large to meet all requirements. 

Gentlemen of the committee, you will bear in mind that in 
Washington there is only one tax levied, which is the city tax. 
They bave no State and county taxes, as we have in all States of 
the Union. So when they pay one tax that is the only tax they do 
pay. Ihave some figures that were furnished me by the United 
States Census Office, which I used in a speech here about two 
years ago; I do not think there has been any change since then, 
and I will take the liberty of calling the attention of my col- 
leagues to these comparative figures, showing what taxes the 


citizens of the United States pay in cities of approximately the 
size of the city of Washington: 


$23, 580 100 | $23,580| $2.35 
15, 878 90 14,290 142 

14, 840 100 14,840 148 

20, 400 100 | 20,400) 2.04 

28, 450 75. 21,338! 213 

15, 000 60 10,000 1.00 

2,950 | 3,580 | 29, 900 50 [14,995 1.49 
5,550 2,590 22,000 100 22,000 2.20 
2.015 3,185 | 21,900 9013,10 1.31 
2,800 | 5,000 25, 700 70 17,990 1.79 
3 5,000 -.-- W eee Scart NESA 


Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, does the gentleman object to an 
interruption? 

Mr. CRISP. I stated that I preferred not to be interrupted. 

Mr. SISSON. I oniy wanted to ask this question, to make it 
more clear to myself and other Members: Does the gentleman 
include in that rate the State and county taxes? 

Mr. CRISP. I do. 

Mr: SMITH of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRISP. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. The gentleman says the Minne- 
apolis rate is 1.49 on the 50 per cent valuation? 

Mr. CRISP. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. The Minneapolis rate, including 
county and State taxes, is 3.6. - 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, you will see from a comparison 
of these figures that the property owners of the city of Wash- 
ington have a smaller tax rate on their real estate and tangible 
personal property—intangible personal property bears no tax, 
as it does in about all the States—than any other city of approxi- 
mately its size, and that the property owners in the city of 
Washington are of all these cities the most favored. 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, I shall have to decline to yield 
until I complete my statement. ; 
F Mr. 3 The tax in the District of Columbia is $1.50, is 

not 

Mr. CRISP. The tax rate is $1.50, but under the law I have 
just quoted real estate is assessed at only 663 per cent of its true 
value, which makes the tax rate but $1 on the actual value. I 
have stated that the figures I quoted, giving the tax rate of 
other cities, showed the rate of tax on the full value of the 
property, so the Washington rate is only $1 on the hundred. 

Mr. Chairman, when it was first suggested that the half-and- 
half act should be repealed the advocates of the law contended 
that the tax rate of Washington was confiscatory and greater 
than that of the taxpayers of other cities. This claim has been 
overwhelmingly disproved; therefore the beneficiaries of the 
bounty from the Federal Treasury residing in the District were 
driven to the extremity of seeking some other reason why the 
act of 1878 should remain. They then contended that a per 
capita tax on the property owners of Washington was larger 
than any other city. -I take the liberty of quoting some figures 
on the subject used in a speech on the floor by Congressman BEN 
Jounson of Kentucky, which are as follows: 

Per capita expenditures. 
CITY. 


GROUP II. 


All 5 
. xxx eens 32. 59 
Cities of Group I 8 
Cities of Group II. 
Cities of Group II 
Cities of Group IV_ = 
Le Sot et ny iran eel oe De SR Sa I Ba a lode 

Mr. LoxcwortnH. That is e per capita tax? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. t is the y capita tax. Now, your 
city of Cincinnati pays per capita $37.47. Washington has a per capita 
tax from its local revenue of only $18.79. 


These figures show that while the per capita tax in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, according to expenditures, approximates that 
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of other cities in the same group with it, the burden borne by the 
citizens of the city of Washington is just about half of the per 
capita tax of other cities, for the Federal Government pays half 
of the per capita tax in Washington, so this claim fails. 

Mr. Chairman, I will not argue this phase of the question 
longer, but if anyone cares to pursue it further, if they will do 
me the honor to read a speech I made in the House on Decem- 
her 16, 1913, on this question, they will see that the repeal of 
the half-and-half act will werk no hardship or injustice upon the 
property owners of Washington, but its repeal will be doing 
justice to the citizens of the United States and relieve them from 
a tax burden which they ought not in good conscience to be 
forced to bear. ; 
In the last Congress I introduced House bill 9417, entitled “A 

bill to repeal the act of June 11, 1878, known as the half-and-half 
act.” The Committee on the District of Columbia reported the 
bill favorably, whereupon for days all four of the Washington 
papers ridiculed me, and mass meetings were held over the city 
denouncing me, and Congress was urged to retain the half-and- 
half act. When the District appropriation bill was before the 
House for consideration an amendment was offered repealing the 
half-and-half act, and after debate the House, by a vote of 186 to 
100, favored the repeal of the act. (See CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp of Dec. 14, 1914, p. 178). The Senate refused to concur 
in the amendment, though twenty-odd Senators favored the re- 
peal, and when the bill came back to the House I urged the 
House to remain firm and let the bill fail, rather than to recede 
from our position repealing this act. In a few days Congress was 
to adjourn, for it expired by law on March 4, and our leaders 
urged that a compromise be made, that a commission be ap- 
pointed to investigate the fiscal relations between the District 
and the United States, and to report to this Congress. The 
leaders of the respective parties in the House, Messrs. UNDER- 
woop, FTTZGERALŁD, Mann, and others, urged that this compro- 
mise commission be accepted, and finally, by a vote of 165 to 151 
(see ConGREssIONAL ReEcorp of Feb. 27, 1915, p. 4865), Con- 
gress appointed the joint commission. This commission con- 
sisted of Senators CHILTON, SAULSBURY, and Works, and Con- 
gressmen RAINEY, Garp, and Cooper. Certainly, Mr. Chairman, 
this commission was impartial, for an examination of the votes 
on the half-and-half proposition will disclose the fact that 
neither of them ever voted to repeal the half-and-half act. This 
commission was composed of patriotic, able, learned Members 
of Congress, and they entered upon the duty assigned them with 
a determination to do equity and justice to the people of the 
District and of the United States. They had hearings for 60 
days, and after careful consideration of the testimony, unani- 
mously reported to Congress that the half-and-half provision, or 
the sacred organic act of June 11, 1878, should be repealed. The 
bill before the House carries into effect the recommendation of 
this joint committee to repeal the act of 1878, and, Mr. Chair- 
man, it is with great satisfaction that I realize that this Con- 
gress will repeal this act of 1878, and thus correct a wrong that 
has existed for many years, and relieve your constituents and 
mine from an unjust tax burden, and at the same time inflict 
no hardship upon the local property owners. 

Mr. Chairman, the local people say because the Government 
owns property here they should pay half the taxes, and I am 
thoroughly persuaded they are quite willing for your constit- 
uents and mine to pay all of their tax burdens. Addressing my 
colleagues from the Western States, let me ask how can you 
justify to your constituents burdening them to pay half the 
taxes of the District of Columbia, because the Government owns 
a small amount of property here, when the Government owns 
millions of acres of land in your States and does not pay 1 cent 
to your States, counties, or cities as taxes. How can my col- 
leagues from any of the States justify such a thing, when you 
know the Government pays not 1 cent of tax on the valuable 
public buildings and other property in your State or mine? It 
may interest you, my colleagues, to know that practically none 
of the foreign Governments of the world pay any taxes to the 
municipality of their capital city on account of property owned 
therein. This statement may be verified by reference to Senate 
document 163, Sixty-third Congress, third session, which is a 
report from the various United States ambassadors and min- 
isters to foreign countries, advising our State Department re- 
garding this identical subject. No State in the Union contrib- 
utes from its treasury the people’s money toward maintaining 
the city government of its capital city because the State owns 
property therein, and to my mind no equitable reason exists 
why the Nation should do so. Gentlemen from prohibition con- 
stituencies, do you know when you vote for the half-and-half 
act you are giving the District of Columbia a premium of 
$1,500 out of the Treasury of the United States for every bar- 
‘room established within the District? Such is the case, for the 
whisky license here is $1,500, and whenever the District sells a 


license $1,500 is raised in revenue, and under the half-and-half 
act the Federal Treasury must contribute a like amount to the 
District, so each whisky license sold in the District yields to the 
municipal government $3,000, fifteen hundred contributed by the 
owner of the bar and fifteen hundred by our constituents, and 
the United States gets for the license only $25. 

I must bring these remarks to a close. But for the selfishness 
of it, it would be pathetic the way the Washington press and 
property owners are begging for the retention of the half-and- 
half act. A few days ago there appeared in the Washington 
Post an editorial, calling upon the President to veto the Army 
preparedness bill because it had a provision in it to spend 
$20,000,000 outside of the District of Columbia to erect a nitrate 
plant, to extract nitrogen from the air, to be used by the Gov- 
ernment in the manufacture of powder, and the surplus nitrate 
to be sold to the great producing classes of our country for 
fertilizers. From a Washington viewpoint this expenditure is 
outrageous, while I consider it one of the best provisions of 
the bill, for it will aid our farmers by giving them cheaper 
fertilizers. 

Let me again contrast the Washington viewpoint. Mr. Hur- 
BERT, of New York, introduced a bill to take from the people's 
Treasury one and a half million dollars to improve Potomac 
Flats by building a stadium for the college athletes to hold 
revelry, run foot races, and engage in athletic sports, and the 
Washington papers and Washington people urge its passage, 
and I will guarantee that any Congressman who will vote for 
the bill will be heralded in the Washington papers as a states- 
man, broad visaged and patriotic; if any Congressman has the 
temerity to oppose the expenditures of any money from the 
Federal Treasury for any object to be created in the District 
of Columbia he is proclaimed provincial, narrow minded, and 
unpatriotic. z 

A few days ago our beloved Speaker, Hon. CHAMP CLARK, 
stated in substance on the floor in discussing the flood-control 

If you will nd eye: oll 
in the District of Colum 15 „7... aanl rioa Mts te 
but if you seek to authorize the erection of public bulidings in your dis- 
trict or mine, or try to improve the navigable streams of our country, 


cr seek to lessen the cost of transportation from the farms to the towns 
by bullding good roads, the local press will cry out Pork-barrel states- 
man. 


Mr. Chairman, I would not do the citizens of Washington an 
injustice. I do not want to inflict upon them any unjust or harsh 
taxes. They are citizens of our beloved country and are entitled 
to the same rights and privileges that the citizens of your State 
and mine are entitled to, and they should receive from the Gov- 
ernment exact and impartial justice—no more and no less. I 
believe the Federal Government should compensate the District 
of Columbia for all benefits it receives from it, and under the bill 
before the House it will amply do so. 

I have done all I could, in my humble way, to bring about the 
repeal of this so-called sacred half-and-half act because I 
believe it unjust to the people of the United States and confers 
special privileges on the citizens of the District. It is with 
gratification that I find myself vindicated by the able joint com- 
mission, and it is to me a source of happiness that this Congress 
will repeal the act of 1878. I am pleased. For by its repeal no 
injustice is done the local property owners, and justice, though 
tardy, will at last be done your constituents and mine. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Dies]. 

Mr. DIES. Mr, Chairman, I ask leave to extend my remarks 
in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina, I yield to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. STEPHENS]. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I ask leave to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, in the absence of the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota, I yield 25 minutes to the gentleman 
from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL]. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, for a number of years past 
there has been a considerable amount of discussion relative to 
the wisdom of the arrangement under which the Federal Gov- 
ernment has since the seventies paid one-half of the expenses 
of the District of Columbia. So much opposition developed in 
Congress to what is known as the half-and-half plan that on 
March 8, 1915, a joint select committee was appointed with duties 
and responsibilities as follows: 


That a joint select committee shall be appointed consisting of three 
Senators to be named by the Presiding Officer of the Senate and three 
Members of the House to be named by the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, whose duty it shall be to prepare and submit to Con- 
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gress a statement of the proper proportion of the expenses of the g 
ernment of the District of Columbia or any branch thereof, including 
interest: on the funded debt, which shall. be borne by said District and 
the United States, 8 together with the reasons upon which 
their conclusions may based. 

The report of that committee made some time ago is very 
definite in two essential features. One with regard to the pay- 
ment of the interest on the funded debt of the District of Colum- 
bia, and the other n recommendation as to the attitude that 
Congress should assume toward the District in the future. 

The Committee on Appropriations has seen fit to bring into 
the House legislation in connection with the District bill which 
the majority of the members of the committee claim or assume, 
carries out the recommendation of the joint committee. 

In the first place, the bringing of legislation of this impor- 
tance into the House on an appropriation bill is a very ques- 
tionable procedure. There is a committee directly charged with 
responsibility in matters of this kind, presided over by the able 
and amiable gentleman from Kentucky, composed of Members 
of the House selected on account of familiarity with municipal 
matters, and certainly thoroughly able and qualified to legis- 
late or at least to advise the House. 

I do not think the Committee on Appropriations is altogether 
to blame for bringing in this legislation. The Committee on the 
District of Columbia, in my opinion, should have very promptly, 
after the submission of the report of the joint select committee, 
busied itself with legislation proposed and intended to carry 
out, if in the wisdom of the committee they should be carried 
out, the findings and conclusions of the joint committee. 

The Committee on the District of Columbia, so far as I 
know, has not, up to this time, taken up that matter systemati- 
cally with a view of bringing in legislation. At least they have 
presented nothing to the House, although several months have 
elapsed since the report was made, and the time has come to 
make up the District appropriation bill. The Appropriations 
Committee was confronted with this situation—the view ex- 
pressed in the House by at least a large minority if net a 
majority was that the old fiscal relations were not satisfactory 
or at least were not wise under present conditions, 

The first question naturally was, How were the bills to be 
paid? Were we to continue under the old system, when a 
joint committee of the House and Senate had recommended a 
modification; and if not, what was to be done? Under these 
circumstances it will be urged that the Committee on Appro- 
priations can be very greatly blamed for assuming responsibility 
for legislating, although even under those circumstances the 
bringing in this important legislation by the Committee on 
Appropriations is not, in my opinion, fully justified. Having 
assumed responsibility for this legislation, the committee 
brought in legislation which does not, in my opinion, harmonize 
with either the letter or the spirit of the report of the joint 
commission. Certainly it does not harmonize with the spirit 
of that report when you view the legislation in conjunction 
with the items of the bill and the appropriations which it car- 
ries. So far as the interest on the bonded debt is concerned, 
this legislation flies squarely in the face of the report of the 
joint commission. The Committee on Appropriations has as- 
sumed to know more about that than the joint committee did. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. It also flies squarely in the face 
or two decisions of Comptroller Downey, of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, on that exact proposition. 

Mr. MONDELL. That is undoubtedly true. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Certainly. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Neither the gentleman from 
Wyoming or the gentleman from Wisconsin were present during 
the brief remarks I made on the bill this morning. At least 
I assume they were not, because I stated emphatically that 
when we reached the sinking-fund item I should introduce an 
amendment, already prepared, stating directly that one-half of 
this amount should be paid from the District revenues and one- 
half from the money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated. I also stated that in the first provision of the bill on 
the first page where the exception is made in line 11 I proposed 
to strike out the word “and” and insert the word “ except.” 

Mr. MONDELL. I did not hear the gentleman’s statement, 
but I am glad to know that he contemplates offering the amend- 
ment he now suggests. The very fact that such an amendment 
is now offered, before we begin the consideration of the bill, 
radically changing and modifying the legislation which the sub- 
committee presented to the committee and the committee to the 
House is proof sufficient, it seems to me, that the committee 
did not give the matter proper consideration at the time it took 
it up. 


Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. MONDELL. In just a moment. I know that the sub- 
committee is qualified, I know that the full committee is quali- 
fied, to legislate on this or other subjects, therefore when a 
committee makes such a blunder as to bring in a proposition 
which it proposes to amend before it is presented, it is proof 
certainly not of a lack of capacity on the part of the commit- 
tee, but of a lack of consideration of the subject. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Will the gentleman yield for 
one moment? 

Mr. MONDELL. I do. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I want to say in that connec- 
tion that the view of the subcommittee in framing this para- 
graph was that it is merely a bookkeeping matter, and I think, 
if I were to take the gentleman from Wyoming or the gentle- 
man from Ohio or the gentleman from Wisconsin into the com- 
mittee room, I could convince him in 15 minutes that is true; 
but I want to confess that I despair of convincing the House 
in the brief time given in this discussion that it is a mere book- 
keeping matter, and to remedy the objection in the minds of 
gentlemen I now say I will offer this amendment. 

Mr. MoNDELL. Well, some very extraordinary things have 
been done in the world as a matter of bookkeeping. We have had 
a beautiful, illuminating illustration of that, or had some time 
ago, in the methods of bookeeping by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, where by the application of peculiar bookkeeping he 
added some forty or fifty million dollars to the net reserves of 
the Federal Government, made the Federal Government richer 
by fifty or sixty million dollars, as I recollect, by the leger- 
demain of fancy bookkeeping. Still to the average man, the 
ordinary individual, it may seem more than a matter of book- 
keeping to decide whether or not one party has to pay all of 
$6,000,000 debt, and the interest thereon, or whether it is to be 
divided between two parties. While to the ordinary individual 
it may be more than a matter of bookkeeping, I will grant you 
that ə gentleman who can accept as a matter of bookkeeping 
forty, fifty, or sixty million dollars added to the sum in the 
Federal Treasury is peculiar in his views, and he can accept 
almost anything as a matter of bookkeeping. Most of us look 
upon it as more than a matter of bookkeeping. However, the 
committee has seen the error of its ways even before it reached 
the discussion of the legislation, and now proceeds to attempt to 
square itself by an amendment, which does, as a matter of fact, 
meet with the approval of all of us. 

But that is only one feature of the report of the committee. 
The very important feature—but before I go to that I want to 
make this suggestion with regard to legislation on an appro- 
priation bill, It is a most objectionable and dangerous way to 
legislate, as we all know, as those who haye written the rules 
know, and therefore prehibited it. Such legislation becomes 
particularly objectionable presented under a special rule. Dan- 
gerous as such legislation is, when it is enacted, as it fre- 
quently is practically by unanimous consent, it is even more 
dangerous when made in order by a rule. The fact that the 
majority of the Committee on Rules favor making the legisla- 
tion in order, the fact that in the vote on the rule the support 
of the rule in itself carries to a certain extent an approval of 
the legislation, you bring about a situation under which at 
least the majority side is practically pledged to the legislation 
before it has been discussed at all. Under conditions that exist 
here all Members do not hear the discussion of measures and 
a man may become pledged to a piece of legislation through a 
vote to make it in order and never thereafter discover the 
error of his judgment, because he does not hear the discussion 
of the matter. He simply follows the lead that is thus given 
him before he understands anything about the virtue or the 
lack of virtue of the proposition thus made in order, 

Now, a very important part of the report of this joint com- 
mittee is the last paragraph of its report. Personally I have 
regretted somewhat that the committee, composed of able men, 
could not have found some basis for a definite determination of 
the percentages of the cost of the District to be borne by the 
District and by the Federal Treasury, respectively. But per- 
sonally I am anxious to follow that committee so far as I can 
in good conscience and this legislation taken in connection with 
and interpreted by the bill, of which it is a part, does not carry 
out the spirit of that joint report which is set forth in the last 
paragraph as follows: 


Our unanimous conclusion is that the rate of taxation In the Dis- 
trict should be fixed and certain; that the Congress should pursue a 
definite policy of regular and liberal appropriations, haying in view 
not only the permanent moral and physical advancement of the city, 
but also its preeminent beauty and grandeur as the municipal expres- 
sion of the Nation’s home and its peoples’ pride. 


Now, I leave it to any Member of the House on either side 
if this bill, reducing as it does the estimates submitted by 
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the commissioners by over two and one-half million dollars, 
leaving out as it does many items urgently urged by the com- 
missioners, trimming many other items to the bone, if this bill 
thus put together and presented to the House in anywise ex- 
presses the view of the joint committee that Congress should 
pursue a definite policy of regular and liberal appropriations 
having in view not only the permanent moral and physical ad- 
vancement of the city but also its permanent grandeur as a 
municipal expression of the Nation’s home and the people’s 
pride.” This, the first bill presented under the new plan pro- 
posed by the joint commission, as interpreted by the majority 
of the Committee on Appropriations, realizes what some of us 
have feared would happen when we depart from a definite pro- 
vision as to the respective share of appropriations to be paid 
by the District on the one hand and the Federal Government 
on the other. What we feared was this: That first an ta- 
tion would be started for increasing the revenues of the Dis- 
trict in an unreasonable and in an unwarranted way. The 
gentleman from Georgia has just voiced that idea. The very 
first argument made here on the bill is to the effect that the 
District does not pay taxes enough; that the people of the 
District are tax dodgers and are escaping the payment of such 
sums as they should pay toward the maintenance of the gov- 
ernment, This in face of the fact that the joint committee 
expresses its opinion in the paragraph that I have just quoted 
to this effect: 

Our unanimous conclusion is that the rate of taxation in the District 
should be fixed and certain. 

And further in other parts of the report they express the 
opinion that the people of the District have been paying reason- 
able sums for the maintenance of the District government. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, of course the 
gentleman realizes that there is nothing in this bill affecting 
either the assessment or the rate of taxation? 

Mr. MONDELL, I realize that. I have not suggested that 
there was. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Now I will ask a question in 
order to furnish the gentleman information, namely, if he 
knew this bill carried $591,000 more than the bill as reported 
to this House from the Committee on Appropriations last 
year, in view of his statement as to its illiberality? 

Mr. MONDELL. What the gentleman states may be true, 
but, if the gentleman will recall, I expressed the same opinion 
with regard to the bill of last year that I am expressing with 
regard to the bill now before us. It was illiberal to the last 
degree. It neglected important improvements and betterments 
which this city needs, It refused betterments and improve- 
ments that the city of Washington should have if it were not 
the Capital of the Nation, and improvements and betterments 
the importance of which were emphasized by the fact that 
Washington is the Capital of the Nation, That was my first 
fear, that if we departed from the rule of a definite apportion- 
ment there would be a constant and never-ending insistence 
upon an increase of tax burdens. I do not say, because I am 
not sufficiently informed to say, that the present tax rate and 
the present tax levy is just what it ought to be in the District, 
but certain I am that you could not greatly increase the assess- 
ment and the levy in the District of Columbia without doing 
injustice to its people. 

Now, second, what I have feared and what has been demon- 
strated in this bill is that if we depart from a fixed rule of 
apportionment of expenditures, the Appropriations Committee 
will be constantly tempted, as this committee has been, to keep 
the expenditures just as low as possible, without much ref- 
erence to the real needs of the city and the District. In other 
words, I fear that without a fixed rule of apportionment of 
expenditures as between the city and the Federal Government, 
we will fail to obtain that “definite policy of regular and lib- 
eral appropriations” which the joint committee laid down as 
the first essential of satisfactory conditions in the District. 
In the time that I have it will be entirely impossible for me to 
go over in detail the items of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman may have five minutes more. 

The C . Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none, 

Mr. MONDELL. I shall not have time to go over in detail 
the items estimated for by the District Commissioners that 
have been entirely eliminated, or the numerous items in the 
bill in which the estimates have been, I was going to say, 
seandalously scaled; but I will say unjustifiably scaled. 

There are a number of improvements badly needed which the 
people of the District have been asking for for years. The city 
needs, and needs badly, a better and systematie improvement 
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of the water front of this city. We need that improvement for 
the benefit of the people of Maryland and Virginia, on the 
Potomac and Chesapeake, who so largely contribute their 
produce to feed the people of this District. It is needed on 
behalf of the people of the District in order that the cost of 
living may be reduced by making it cheaper and easier to dis- 
charge the produce of the neighboring States and have it eared 
for until transported to the markets of the District. 

A bill that reduces by half a million dollars the estimate for 
school buildings in a city like this can not be justified unless 
the committee brings in an indictment against the District Com- 
missioners to the effect that they are extravagant in their esti- 
mates beyond all conscience. If the District Commissioners so 
poorly understand and so misinterpret the needs of this District 
for schools that they bring in estimates of $500,000 in advance 
of the needs of the District, some one ought to start an inquiry 
relative to their capacity. As a matter of fact, I assume the 
estimates were not too high. In my opinion, they included very 
few items that should not have been provided for. 

This city needs a city hospital. It needs a new municipal 
lodging house, and needs it badly, as everyone knows who has 
visited the small, inadequate building which is now used. 

The city needs more playgrounds, It needs, above all things, 
public bathing facilities for the young people and the children 
of the District. There are few cities of its size in the Union 
that have such meager and limited public bathing facilities as 
has the District of Columbia. We need appropriations for va- 
cation schools and care of playgrounds. I have four children 
in the public schools, and they have been importuned constantly 
for the last month to make contributions, to sell tickets, and to 
do all sorts of things to raise money to provide for the vacation 
schools and the playgrounds, and yet this committee refuses a 
single, solitary penny for those things, though the people of the 
District are anxious to provide for them. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina, Is there anything in the esti- 
mate as to these items? 

Mr. MONDELL. ‘There is a $7,000 estimate for this purpose. 
The committee did not only not provide for it, but entirely over- 
looked it, evidently. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I yield one min- 
ute to the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Siss]. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I yield four min- 
utes, in addition, to the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Stats! 
is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, on April 18, 1910, I delivered a 
speech in the House which I will now read, if the House will be 
patient and bear with me; 

Mr. Chairman, on February 20, 1901, more than nine years 
ago, as a supplement to some observations I had made on the 
rules of the House, I read an article from the Kansas City Times, 
the same being by Mr. H. J. Groves, at that time the staff cor- 
respondent of that paper. I now read enough of the article I 
then read to give the House an idea of what it was: 


i NEW ENGLAND INFLUENCE IN AMERICAN POLITICS, 
“t WASHINGTON, D. C., February 4, 1901. 


„In his great ship-subsidy speech in the Senate Mr. Vest 
called attention to the domination of New England in American 
politics. The Senator said: 

New England is rich and powerful. Her people have made 
money ip every contingency and in every era in the history of 
our country. 

I admire them; I admire their courage, their sagacity. their 
aggressiveness. With a sterile soil and an inhospitable climute, 
they control the politics and the policy of the United States. 
They send their ablest men to both branches of Congress and keep 
them here as long as they can preserve the material interests of 
that section. It makes no difference how much these Representa- 
tives and Senators may differ with the people as to matters of 
sentiment and abstraction, if they are true to the material inter- 
ests of New England, that is enough. The two Senators from 
Maine differ as widely as the North and South Poles upon the 
foreign policy of the United States, but they are both here to-day 
by the unanimous vote of the Legislature of Maine. The two 
Senators from Massachusetts are equally diverse in their opinion 
as to the Philippine question and the Philippine war, but the 
people of Massachusetts send them both here because they know 
their ability and recognize their usefulness. 

% New England, six small States, a majority of them not as 
large as counties in Missouri, controls the politics of the whole 
United States. There is no measure before the Senate or the 
other branch of Congress in which New England does not receive 
the largest share of Government bounty.“ 
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In these few words Senator Vest told a story known to every 
student of public men and affairs. The six little States which 
form the New England group have figured prominently in tbe 
settlement of every question that has been presented to the 
Republic. The West and South have sacrificed prestige in 
Washington by changing the Representative every time an ambi- 
tion was born in the imugination of some bright young lawyer. 
The reason these sections have not exerted more influence in 
national legislation is because they have left but few of their 
Representatives here long enough to ripen into usefulness. 

But few men who are sent here leave an impress upon the 
legislators of the country. Those who do either possess com- 
manding and unusual ability or else secure prestige by continued 
service and consequent familiarity with the needs of the coun- 


try. 

Senator Vest is not mistaken about New England. He told 
the gospel truth, and the West and South should study what he 
said. 

The people of the West and South should not overlook or 
pass unnoticed the statement made by Senator George G. Vest 
that New England has dominated the politics and legislation of 
the Republic. He is not a word dealer or phrase coiner. He 
means what he says and always has the proof to substantiate 
his statements. This condition has existed, and every student 
of public affairs knows it. Senator Vest graphically stated the 
fact. He casually told the reason: 

“*T would not advocate the changing of 
tenure of office. The people should have an opportunity to pass 
on the congressional record often, at least every two years; but 
if the record is a good and growing one, it. should be indorsed. 
There are many who give to Congressmen two terms, no more. 
These districts are never influentially represented. 

Thus you have the story of infiuence in Congress. It is the 
story of long service. 

$ H. J. Groves.’ 


“Tt will be seen that the article consisted of a liberal extract 
from a speech of the late Senator George G. Vest, of Missouri, 
then serving his last term in the Senate of the United States, 
with a very forceful comment by Mr. Groves, who was a bril- 
Hant and able newspaper man then residing in Washington. 
As is well known to all intelligent men, Senator Vest was one 
of the greatest statesmen this country ever produced—that for 
learning, wisdom, and oratory he had few equals and no supe- 
riors. 

It matters not what a Member's educational qualifications 
may be, it matters not how great an intellect he may possess, 
nothing can fully equip him for the most effective service here 
except continued service. As bearing directly upon this point, 
I now read from a speech of President Taft, made in this city 
several years ago. He said: 

“* There is only one thing I want to say about Ohio that has a 
political tinge, and that is that I think a mistake has been made 
of recent years in Ohio in failing to continue as our representa- 
tives the same people term after term. I do not need to tell a 
Washington audience, among whom there are certainly some 
who have been interested in legislation, that length of service 
in the House and in the Senate is what gives influence. And, 
therefore, that rotation in office, while it may satisfy the dif- 
ferent counties and keep them from a county internecine war, 
very much interferes with the State of Ohio exercising that 
influence that it ought to exercise in the Senate and in the House. 
I am in favor, therefore, of continuing the representation as we 
have it, so that our representatives shall be the foremost in both 
Halls of the Legislature. 


INFLUENCE OF SMALL STATES. 


“< Why is it that the small States of the East exercise so much 
power in Congress? It is not because an eastern man has any 
more capacity in the matter of legislation than a western man— 
certainly not more than an Ohio man. It is because when they 
get a good representative they keep him as long as he lives, and 
then he has the influence that vastly exceeds the more numerical 
representation of population. I do not know whether this is 
quite germane to the subject, but it occurred to me to say this 
because I feel as if we were all interested in having Ohio well 
represented and in having Ohio make herself felt in the legisla- 
tion of this country by adopting a system that will certainly 
bring about the weight she is entitled to.’ 

“Mr. Chairman, who knew better the value of long and continu- 
ous service in Congress than President Taft? He could have had 
no other motive in asking his own State to continue their rep- 
resentatives in Congress than the desire that his State have the 
weight and influence in this body that can come in no other way 
than by continuously returning the same men, 
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“I now beg the indulgence of the House to read an editorial 
from the Washington Post, of this city, on the above extract from 
that speech: 

ROTATION IN OFFICE. 


„There is a truth as profound as political experience can 
make it in the following passage from the speech of President 
Taft before the Ohio Society of Washington: 

“*“ Why is it that the small States of the East exercise so 
much power in Congress? It isn’t because an eastern man has 
any more capacity in the matter of legislation than a western 
man—certainly not more than an Ohio man. It is because, 
when they get a good Representative, they keep him as long as 
he lives, and then he has the influence that vastly exceeds the 
more numerical representation of population.” 

“*Though a man were Hazlitt and Macaulay combined, he 
would not be a great writer unless he had been of the guild a 
while. We are told by Edmund Burke himself that it was by 
slow degrees and constant discussion that Charles James Fox 
became the greatest parliamentary debater the world ever saw. 
Fox entered the British Commons before he was 20 years old. 
He remained a member of that body till his death, at the age of 
57. In opposition he did as much to advance the cause of good 
government as Pitt did in power, for he kept Pitt not only on 
the alert but on his good behavior. 

Had Fox been an American and a Member of our Congress, 
he would have been fortunate if he had been chosen to and 
served in 10 Congresses—20 gears. Sam Randall was not bred 
a statesman, but he became one of our great parliamentary 
leaders by reason of his long service. Had John G. Carlisle 
been English born, he would have served in the House of Com- 
mons at the least 50 years. Gladstone was in the Commons 60 
years. Had he been an American, it is doubtful if the whim of 
a single constituency would have allowed him 12 Congresses. 

“*Matt Carpenter was a more powerful intellect than Wil- 
liam B. Allison, but Allison exercised an infinitely more power- 
ful influence on our parliamentary policies than Carpenter. 
One served less than 12 years, the other more than 30.’ 

“Mr, Chairman, as corroborative and cumulative testimony 
on this very important question of length of service in this body, 
I now read from the address of the Hon. CHAMP CLARK, the 
present Democratic leader in this House, and who, in all human 
probability, will be its next Speake- if the Democrats return to 
power, delivered on the 9th day of April, 1910, on the life, char- 
acter, and public services of the late Hon. David A. De Armond, 
of Missouri, as follows: 

That he stood among the highest here and was recognized 
as a force to be taken into account at all times and under all 
circumstances was a fact known to all of us. Why did he so 
rank? First, because of his native ability, his accurate infor- 
mation, his clear, incisive style of speaking, his fidelity to prin- 
ciple, and his flawless integrity. Secondly, by reason of his long 
ahh and by his constant attendance on the sittings of the 

ouse. 

“* He died near the end of his nineteenth year in Congress. Of 
all the Missourians who have been Members of the House, one 
only exceeded him in length of service—the sterling and well- 
beloved Richard Parks Bland, who died in the early part of his 
twenty-fifth year of service, possessing an international reputa- 
tion. The Missourian next to him in point of service in the 
House was Gov. John S. Phelps, who served 18 years and rose 
to be chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, the first 
chairman of that committee from the sunset side of the great 
river. Roger Q. Mills, of Texas, is the only other trans-Missis- 
sippian to achieve that greatly coveted honor. The high places 
to which Phelps, Bland, and De Armond rose in both the House 
and the country is another illustration of the value of long serv- 
ice—value not only to themselves but to their constituencies and 
to the entire Republic. 

Men should not be sent hither simply to gratify their own 
personal ambitions, but because they can be of service, and hav- 
ing proved that they are of service, wisdom dictates that they 
should be kept here so long as they continue to be of service; and 
it may be confidently asserted that the value of the services of a 
man of capacity, Character, industry, and good habits increases 
in exact proportion to his length of service. New England under- 
stands this thoroughly. So do the cities of Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh. When a Representative from any of those places 
demonstrates his fitness here he is retained until he retires, dies, 
or is promoted. Five times in succession Philadelphia has had 
the distinguished honor of furnishing the father of the 
House ”—Kelley, O'Neal, Harmer, and Bingham. 
Should Gen. Bingham, the present “ father of the House,” for any 
reason cease to be a Member, the title of “ father of the House 
would pass to still another Pennsylvanian, my friend the Hon. 
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John Dalzell. These facts should furnish much food for thought 
to every constituency in the land.’ ” 

Mr. Chairman, it now appears that when I said in my speech 
delivered in this place in 1910 that in all human probability 
the Hon. CHAmp CLARK would be the next Speaker of the House 
of Representatives I was more of a prophet than I could lay 
claim to at that time, for since that prophecy was made Hon. 
CnaP CLARK has been three times elected Speaker of the 
House, without a dissenting vote in his own party, either in 
caucus or in the House, which can be said of no other man in 
our history. 

Party changes may come and go in this body, but the effect 
of long and continuous service on the strength and usefulness of 
its membership remains incontrovertible. 

When my speech of April 13, 1910, was delivered the House 
was Republican, and I then gave a statement as to the Jength 
of service of the chairmen and ranking members on 18 of the 
more important committees of the House as it was at that time 
constituted, which proved conclusively that my contention as 
to the value of long service was true. 

The House of Representatives is now Democratic, and I give 
the names and length of service of the chairmen and ranking 
majority and minority members of each of 12 committees, as 
follows: 

AGRICULTURE. 

A. S. Lever, chairman; length of service, 16 years. 

Gonbox Leg, ranking majority member; length of service, 12 
years. 

Gituert N. Havucex, ranking minority member; length of 
service, 18 years. 

APPROPRIATIONS. 

Joun J. FITZGERALD, chairman; length of service, 18 years, 

Swacar SHerrey, ranking majority member; length of serv- 
ice, 14 years. 

F. H. Grirert, ranking minority member; length of service, 24 
years. 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 

H. D. Froop, chairman ; length of service, 16 years. 

Cyrus CLINE, ranking majority member; length of service, 8 
years. 

Henry A. Coorrn, ranking minority member; length of sery- 
ice, 24 years. 

INSULAR AFFAIRS. 

W. A. Jones, chairman ; length of service, 26 years. 

Finis Garrett, ranking majority member; length of service, 
12 years. 

Horace M. Towner, ranking minority member; length of 
service, 6 years. 

INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE. 


W. C. Apamson, chairman; length of service, 20 years. 

T. W. Sms, ranking majority member; length of service, 
20 years. 

Joun J. Esca, ranking minority member; length of service, 
18 years. 

JUDICIARY. 

Epwriy X. Wess, chairman; length of service, 14 years. 

C. C. Carty, ranking majority member; length of service, 
10 years. 

Anprew J. VorstEAD, ranking minority member; length of 
service, 14 years. 

MILITARY AFFAIRS. 

James Hay, chairman; length of service, 20 years. 

S. Huserr Dent, ranking majority member; length of sery- 
ice, 6 years. 

Juris Kaun, ranking minority member; length of service, 
14 years. 

NAVAL AFFAIRS. 

LEMUEL P. Papgerr, chairman; length of service, 16 years. 

J. Frep Tarsorr, ranking majority member; length of serv- 
ice, 22 years. 

THOMAS S. Burter, ranking minority member; length of 
service, 20 years. 

POST OFFICE AND POST ROADS. 

Jonn A. Moon,.chairman; length of service, 20 years. 

Davin E. Fix Ex, ranking majority member; length of serv- 
ice, 18 years. 

Hatvorn Steenerson, ranking minority member; length of 
service, 14 years. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 
Craupe Kircnin, chairman; length of service, 16 years. 
Henry T. Raney, ranking majority member; length of sery- 
ice, 14 years. 
Joseren W. Forpney, ranking minority member; length of 
service, 18 years. 


BANKING AND CURRENCY. 

Carter Grass, chairman; length of service, 16 years. 

Everts A. Hays, ranking minority member; length of serv- 
ice, 12 years. 

RULES. 

Rogerr L. Henry, chairman; length of service, 20 years. 

Epwarp W. Pov, ranking majority member; length of zerv- 
ice, 16 years. 

Pn P. Campsecrr, ranking minority member; length of 
service, 14 years. 

In this list I have given the names and length of service 
of all chairmen of the i2 committees, and also of all the rank- 
ing majority members, except in the case of the Banking and 
Currency Committee, for the reason that the ranking majority 
member, as the committee was made up at the beginning of 
this Congress, has recently died. I have given all the names 
of the ranking minority members and length of service of all. 
Sens 12 committees are the most important committees of the 

ouse, 

As a general rule, the chairman and ranking majority with 
the ranking minority members of all committees are appointed 
on conference committees of the two Houses on all bills where 
differences arise between the House and Senate in order to 
adjust such differences and by reason of being so appointed on 
conference committees, they perform the most important legis- 
lative service that can be performed, as reports of conference 
committees must be accepted or rejected as a whole. On this 
account the three House members on a conference committee 
represent the whole membership of the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Tennessee 
has expired. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota, Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman 
desires five minutes more I shall be glad to yield it to him. 

Mr. SIMS. I would be glad to have it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee is recog- 
nized for five minutes more. 

Mr. SIMS. In case of a change in party control, the rank- 
ing minority members, as a general rule, become chairmen 
of their respective committees, and the chairmen of the com- 
mittees of the party losing control become ranking minority 
members of the same committees and as such continue to 
go on conference committees, notwithstanding a change in 
party control of the House. It therefore follows that a study 
of the length of service of the chairman, ranking majority, 
and ranking minority members of these 12 committees I have 
named will shed much light on the importance and value of 
long and continued service in this great legislative body. I 
find that the combined service of the 12 chairmen and 11 
ranking majority members, 23 in all, amounts to 370 years, 
making the average service for each member to be a fraction 
over 16 years. I find that the combined length of service of the 
12 ranking minority members to be 196 years, or an average of 
163 years for each minority ranking member. I find that the 
combined length of service of the 35 members I have just named 
to be 566 years, or as near as I can express it numerically, an 
average length of service of each of the 35 members of 16} 


years. = 

These facts and figures demonstrate beyond any sort of 
doubt the wisdom of returning Members to this body con- 
tinuously as long as they retain the mental and physical vigor 
necessary to enable them to effectively discharge their official 
duties. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope I may be pardoned if I now give a some- 
what detailed statement of the record of the Tennessee delega- 
tion in the House of Representatives as to length of service and 
character of same and as to committee assignments. 

RECORD OF TENNESSEE MEMBERS OF SIXTY-FOURTH CONGRESS. 


Sam R. Serris, of the first district, is ranking minority member 
of the Committee on Pensions and is also a member of the Com- 
mittee on Roads. His length of service is 6 years. 

Ricuarp W. Austin, of the second district, is ranking mi- 
nority member of the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, and is also a member of the Committee on Insular Af- 
fairs. His length of service is 8 years. 

Joun A. Moon, of the third district, is chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. His length of service 
is 20 years. 

Conpett Hutt, of the fourth district, is a member of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. His length of service is 10 years. 

W. C. Houston, of the fifth district, is chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Territories, and is also a member of the Commit- 
tees on the Census, Labor, and War Claims. His length of serv- 
ice is 12 years. 

JoserH W. Bynxs, of the sixth district, is a member of the 
Committee on Appropriations, and is chairman of the subcom- 
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mittee of that committee which makes up the legislative appro- 
priation bill. His length of service is 8 years. 

LEMUEL P. Papaert, of the seventh district, is chairman of the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. His length of service is 16 years. 

T. W. Srus, of the eighth district, is ranking majority member 
of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. His 
length of service is 20 years. 

Finis J. Garrett, of the ninth district, is the ranking majority 
member of the Committee on Insular Affairs, and is also a mem- 
ber of the Committees on Rules, Expenditures on Publie Build- 
ings, and Flood Prevention. His length of service is 12 years. 

K. D. McKetrar, of the tenth district, is a member of the 
Committee on Military Affairs. His length of service is 6 years. 

It will thus be observed that the 10 Members constituting the 
Tennessee delegation have membership on the important com- 
mittees of Pensions, Roads, Public Buildings and Grounds, In- 
sular Affairs, Post Office and Post Roads, Ways and Means, 
Rules, Census, Labor, War Claims, Appropriations, Naval Af- 
fairs, Military Affairs, Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and 
Territories. $ 

I know of no other 10 Members of this House from any 
other State that have an equal number of committee assign- 
ments on so large a number of the greatest and most im- 
portant committees of the House as does the Tennessee dele- 
gation, and the reason for such fortunate committee assignments 
is apparent to all who will study the facts I have just detailed. 
The combined length of service of the Tennessee Members of this 
House is 118 years, and the average length of service of each 
Member is 11g years. Length of service tells the whole story. 
It will be observed that Messrs. Moon, HULL, Byrns, PADGETT, 
Stats, and MCKELLAR are all members of committees which, 
under the rule adopted by the Democratic caucus on organiza- 
tion of this House, bars them from membership on any other 
committee. 

Service on the great Committees on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, Ways and Means, Appropriations, Naval Affairs, 
Military Affairs, and Post Office and Post Roads was regarded 
by the caucus as being of such preponderating importance, both 
to the House and to the Nation, as to require all the time of 
their Members. 

Barring the application to myself of what I am just about 
to say, I think any citizen of Tennessee, regardless of politics, 
may well be proud of the record of its delegation in the House 
of Representatives of the Congress of the United States. But 
the making of such a record would have been impossible with- 
out the long and continuous service with which the people of 
the State of Tennessee have honored its Representatives in this 
body. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Tennes- 
see has again expired. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
include in my remarks, in the proper place, parts of my ad- 
dress to the House delivered April 13, 1910. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman’s 
request? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 
minutes to the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Jonnson]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
JouNsON] is recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman: During the last 
few years much has been said and printed concerning the half- 
and-half relations existing between the Federal Government 
and the District of Columbia. There is published in Washing- 
ton a magazine known as the National Geographic Magazine. I 
have in my hand a copy of that magazine for March, 1915, in 
which appears an article by ex-President Taft relative to the 
National Capital. That article has been very elaborately illus- 
trated for the purpose, no doubt, of conveying to its readers 
the impression that the District of Columbia is asked by some 
people to bear all the burden of Capital building. One ilus- 
tration in that article appears on page 227, and is a picture of 
one end of the Capitol Building, the Senate end. 

I wish to take these illustrations one after another and see to 
what extent the property in the District of Columbia is taxed 
for the purpose of building a National Capital. The picture 
to which I just referred, on page 227 of the magazine, shows 
property built entirely out of Federal funds, and property in 
the District of Columbia was not taxed at all to build it. 

‘The next illustration is on page 229, which shows the south 
wing of the Capitol Building. That, too, was built entirely out 
of public funds, and the property in the District of Columbia 
was not taxed at all to help build it. The next illustration is 
on page 230, and shows a part of the building of the Daughters 


of the American Revolution. Property in the District of Colum- 
bia was not taxed to help build that. ; 

Another of the illustrations is shown on page 231, which is 
a front view of the United States Treasury Building. Prop- 
erty in the District of Columbia was not taxed to help build 
that. The next two illustrations are shown on pages 232 and 
233, and both show the Washington Monument. The property in 
the District of Columbia was not taxed to help build that. The 
next illustration is on page 234, and shows the statues in Lafa- 
yette Square. The property in the District of Columbia has 
not been taxed to help build them, On page 235 is shown a rear 
view of the White House. The property in the District of 
Columbia has not been taxed to help build that. 

The next view is of the Connecticut Avenue Bridge. The 
preperty in the District of Columbia was, however, taxed to 
pay half of that. 

The next illustration is a view of a building on New Hampshire 
Avenue. The property of the District of Columbia has not been 
taxed to help build that. The view on page 239 of the maga- 
zine is of the Chesapeake & Ohio Canal. The District was 
originally taxed way back yonder to help build this canal, but the 
bonds and stocks which the old cities of Georgetown and Wash- 
ington took in that canal were unloaded on the United States 
Government, and those stocks are now held by the United States 
e and are not worth the paper on which they were 
printed. 

On page 240 we have the Arlington Memorial Amphitheater, 
a most elaborate thing. That is being paid for out of the Fed- 
eral Treasury, and the property in the District of Columbia is 
not taxed to build that. Then, on page 241, we have an illus- 
tration of the cemetery at Arlington. That was purchased and 
paid for out of the Federal funds, and the property in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia was not taxed to pay for that. Then, on 
page 242, is a picture of the proposed homes of four of the great 
departments of the Federal Government. When they are built 
the property in the District of Columbia will not have been 
taxed to build them. 

On page 244 we have a picture of the dome of the Capitol 
and the front of the Capitol. The property in the District of 
Columbia has not been taxed to help build that. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I do. 

Mr. NORTON. Does the gentleman maintain that the prop- 
erty of the District of Columbia should be taxed to pay for 
improvements of that kind? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I do not; but I am answering 
the often-made statement that the people of the District of 
Columbia have imposed upon them the onerous task of building 
a beautiful National Capital. I am showing now that out of 
fifty pictures of buildings used to illustrate the Taft magazine 
article only one of them was built partly out of funds raised by 
taxing the property of the District of Columbia, and that is the 
Municipal Building. 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I do. 

Mr. FOCHT. Does not the gentleman think it is the desire 
of the people of this Republic—and that they are willing to 
pay—that the Government beautify and make this the most 
beautiful city in the world? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I am fully in accord with the 
gentleman in his views. I have stated on many occasions, and 
now repeat, that the United States Government ought to erect 
all the buildings it needs; that it ought to quit renting, and that 
it ought to construct elaborate buildings. But I do oppose the 
public and new Members of Congress being imposed upon by 
just such stuff as this and made to believe that property in 
the District of Columbia is taxed to erect all these buildings, 
when they do not pay a farthing for the purpose. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I do. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Can the gentleman say how the tax rate 
of Washington compares with the tax rate of other cities? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I am coming to that later on. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I just thought I would suggest that. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I now wish to resume my com- 
ment on Mr. Taft's magazine article and the illustrations which 
accompany it. 

On page 247 of the magazine already referred to I find a view 
from Arlington Cemetery of the Lincoln Memorial. Recently 
Congress has appropriated more than $2,600,000 for the Lincoln 
Memorial, and property in the District of Columbia has not been 
taxed a cent for the purpose of paying for this memorial. How- 
ever, the Taft article as illustrated conveys to the mind of the 
uninformed reader that this is one of the great projects toward 
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capital building for which the District of Columbia is called 
upon to pay. 

On page 250 is another view of the magnificent Lincoln 
Memorial, to which I just referred. This additional view is, no 
doubt, added to the number of illustrations for the purpose of 
impressing the implication that property in the District of Co- 
lumbia is taxed to help build it. 

On page 251 is a picture of the “basin” in Potomac Park. 
This basin is one of the adornments and places of pleasure in the 
District of Columbia. <A picture of it is, no doubt, used in the 
Taft article so that the uninformed reader may again draw the 
conclusion that property in the District of Columbia has been 
taxed to build it. However, it was paid for entirely out of the 
United States Treasury. 

On page 252 is a picture of the Army War College and on page 
253 is a picture of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing. It is 
but reasonable to infer that these, too, have been used to illus- 
trate the Taft article so that the uninformed reader may be left 
to believe that property in the District of Columbia has been 
taxed to help build them, while the fact is that they were paid 
for entirely by the United States. 

On page 254 we find the Taft article further illustrated by 
pictures of the new Union Station and the new Post Office Build- 
ing, The property in the District of Columbia was not taxed to 
help pay for either of these. The general supposition is that the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co. and the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Co. bore the burden of the cost of the Union Station. That 
supposition, however, is incorrect, The act of Congress provided 
that the station should not cost less than $4,000,000. In money 
and land the United States contributed something like $8,000.000 
toward the railroad terminals, improvements, and changes made 
necessary by the erecting of the Union Station and elimination 
of grade crossings. In 1903, I believe it was, Congress made the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co.a present of a million five hundred 
thousand dollars toward these improvements. About the same 
time a present of a similar amount was made to a subsidiary of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. by the United States. The new 
Post Office Building, which is shown in the same illustration, was 
paid for entirely out of funds of the United States, The District 
of Columbia paid nothing toward its erection. 

On page 255 is a beautiful illustration of the United States 
Treasury Building. The Federal Treasury paid for the erection 
of this building, and property in the District of Columbia was 
not taxed to help build it. 

On page 256 is a picture of the Red Cross Building. Property 
in the District of Columbia was not taxed to help build that. 

On page 257 is a picture of the New National Museum, just 
south of Pennsylvania Avenue. Property in the District of 
Columbia was not taxed to help build that. 4 

On page 258 is a picture of the Von Steuben Monument in 
Lafayette Square. Property in the District of Columbia was not 
taxed to help pay for that. 

On page 259 is a beautiful colored picture of Lincoln Park 
and the Thomas Ball monument to Abraham Lincoln. Prop- 
erty in the District of Columbia was not taxed either for the 
purpose of purchasing this park or erecting this handsome 
Lincoln Statue. 

On page 260 is shown the beautiful fountain in the rear of 
the White House. Property in the District of Columbia was not 
taxed to pay for the construction of this. 

On page 261 is a picture of the White House with the Army 
and Navy Building in the distance. Property in the District of 
Columbia was not taxed to pay any part of this. 

On page 262 is a picture of the building of the National Geo- 
graphic Society. Property in the District of Columbia was not 
taxed to pay for any part of this. 

On page 263 is a picture of the United States Patent Office. 
Property in the District of Columbia was not taxed to pay for 
any part of this. 

On page 264 is a picture of the Pan American Union Building. 
The property in the District of Columbia was not taxed to pay 
any part of the cost of that. 

On page 265 is a picture of the Continental Hall of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution. Property in the District of 
Columbia was not taxed for the purpose of erecting this mag- 
nificent building. 

On page 266 is a picture of the Public Library of the District 
of Columbia. The District of Columbia paid no part of the cost 
of its construction, 

On page 267 is a picture of the Millet-Butt Memorial Foun- 
tain. The property in the District of Columbia was not taxed 
to pay any part of the cost of that. 

On page 268 is a picture of the accepted design for the George 
Washington Memorial Hall, which is to cost about $2,000,000. 


The property in the District of Columbia will not be taxed to 


erect that. 

On page 269 we have a picture of the Municipal Building. 
The property in the District of Columbia was taxed to pay one- 
half the cost of this building and the United States paid the 
other one-half. 

On the same page is a picture of the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington. Property in the District of Columbia was not 
taxed to pay any part of the cost of that. 

On page 270 is a picture of a residence on Massachusetts 
Avenue covered with wistaria. Property in the District of Co- 
lumbia was not taxed to build it. 

On page 271 is a picture of a beautiful rose garden. The 
property in the District of Columbia was not taxed to create it 

On page 272 is a picture of the House Office Building. 
Property in the District of Columbia was not taxed to build it 

On page 273 is a picture of the Library of Congress, perhaps 
the most beautiful building in the world. The property in the 
District of Columbia was not taxed to help build it. The 
Federal Government built it at its own expense. 

On page 274 is a picture of the National Capitol, showing 
both the Senate and House wings. Property in the District of 
Columbia was not taxed to help build that. 

On page 275 is another picture of the National Capitol, in- 
serted in the Taft article, no doubt, for the purpose of impress- 
ing upon the minds of the uninformed the enormous cost of 
Capital building, and for the further purpose, perhaps, of lenv- 
ing the uninformed to infer that property in the District of 
Columbia had been taxed to help build it, when such was not 
the case, 

On page 276 is shown a picture of the Temple of Scottish 
Rite, built at a cost of a million and a half dollars. The prop- 
erty in the District of Columbia was not taxed to help build 
that. 8 

On page 279 is a view of one of the roads through Rock Creek 
Park. The property in the District of Columbia was taxed to 
pay for one-half of that. 

On page 281 is a picture of the Volta Bureau. Property in the 
District of Columbia was not taxed to help pay for that. 

On page 284 is a picture of the Smithsonian Institution. Prop- 
erty in the District of Columbia was not taxed tọ help pay for 
that. 

On page 286 is a picture of the Roosevelt group of lions, and 
on page 287 is a picture of the Roosevelt, rhino group in the 
National Museum. Property in the District of Golumbia was 
not taxed to help pay for them. 

Although not shown in the illustrations, there is the Senate 
Office Building, one of the costly structures of the National 
Capital, but property in the District of Columbia has not been 
taxed to help pay for that. 

Then there is the beautiful and costly Potomae Park, upon 
which it is now proposed to erect a stadium to cost a million 
and a half dollars. This park has been made at the cost of the 
United States Government, and property in the District of 
Columbia has not been taxed to help create it. 

It is also proposed to erect an armory for the District Guard 
at a cost of $2,500,000. The authorities of the District of 
Columbia do not contemplate paying any part of this. The fact 
is that the wirepullers in the District of Columbia are not so 
anxious to secure an armory as they are to have the United 
States build a ccnvention hall under the guise of building an 
armory, so that the hotels and boarding houses in the District 
of Columbia may use it as an argument as to why conventions 
should come to Washington. 

It is contemplated to build a memorial bridge between the 
Lincoln Memorial at Arlington. If this bridge is built accord- 
ing to present designs, it will cost something like twelve million 
or fifteen million dollars. No one anticipates that property in 
the District of Columbia will be taxed to help build that. 

Out of the 50 or more pictures illustrating Mr. Taft's article 
it is not certain that property in the District of Columbia has 
been taxed to help pay for more than two of them, yet they 
have all been used in connection with this magazine article for 
the purpose of showing to the country the great cost of National 
Capital building without being frank enough to say in so many 
words that nearly all of the cost was paid by the Federal Gov- 
ernment and but an insignificant part of it paid by the District 
of Columbia. 

The great cost of Capital building and Capital beautification 
has been paid and is being paid by the National Government 
and but little by the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Taft commences his magazine article by saying: 


I have been deeply interested in the development of Washington ever 
since as Solicitor General I looked out of the windows of the clerk's 
office of the Supreme Court, at the Capitol, and stood awe-struck b; 
the beauty of that sweep from the Capitol down to the Monument, 
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thence to the shining bosom of the Potomac beyond, and across to the 
Arlington hills. * * * 

When I left Washington on the 4th of March, 1913, the last view 
that my éye lovingly rested upon was that other axis, at right angles 
with the first, from the south windows of the White House across the 
White House Grounds and the White Lot to the Monument, thence to 
the Potomac Park and the majestic river, with the far hills of Ana- 
costin to the left and a distant suggestion of Alexandria on the right. 


For the creation of nothing within that sentimental descrip- 
tion was property in the District of Columbia taxed. 

Further along in the article Mr. Taft, in advocating a con- 
demnation of the Palisades and the country back of it in Vir- 
ginia, says: 

In this way the limits of Washington may be extended across the 
Potomac and brought within the improving influence of the Govern- 
ment Treasury. 

Even he does not thereby intimate that it is to be brought 
within the improving influence of the treasury of the District of 
Columbia. 

Again, further along in the article, Mr. Taft says: 

While they (the people of the District of Columbia 
but half of the expense of the city government, that 
than most cities of Washington's class impose upon their people. 
There are two reasons for this. The first of these is that no other city 
of its class has so many unusual expenses to meet. For instance, no 
other city of its size has as many square feet of street surface to main- 
tain, ete. 8. 

Only Pennsylvania Avenue and three or four squares of 
Louisiana Avenue are in reality much broader than the streets 
of other cities. They are broader upon paper, but are not 
broader in reality. Take Sixteenth Street, for instance; from 
curb to curb it is but a street of average width the country over. 
However, at least 85 feet on each side of the sidewalks are 
given to making front yards for the residents along that street. 
Those who own homes on Sixteenth Street, on K Street, and on 
practically all of the other streets throughout the District of 
Columbia have the free use of front yards in which they have no 
money invested and for which they pay no rents. Yards in 
front of residences in all other cities of this country are the 
property of the home owners. In those yards the owners have 
their money invested, but they derive no more pleasure from 
those yards for which they are compelled to pay than the resi- 
dents of the District of Columbia derive from their front yards, 
for which they do not have to pay. 

On page 289 of the magazine article Mr. Taft says: 

When the question of finding a fair basis for the financial resolutions 
between the ‘United States Government and the District of Columbia 
was pending in Congress during the middie seventies a report favor- 
able 5 the falf-and-half plan was made by the Judiciary Committee of 
the House. Among other striking statements in that instrument was 
one which shows how the lawmakers of that period viewed the subject. 
It is as follows: “ There is something revolting to a proper sense of 
justice in the idea that the United States should hold free from taxa- 
tion more than half of the area of the Capital City and should be re- 
uired to maintain a city upon an unusually expensive scale, from which 
the ordinary revenues derived from commerce and manufactures are 
excluded; that in such a case the burden of maintaining the expenses 
of the Capital City should fall entirely upon the resident population,” 

How absurd and misleading it is for a man of Mr. Taft’s 
prominence to include such a statement in his magazine article. 
When he refers to the legislation of the“ middle seventies ” he 
no doubt refers to the act of June 20, 1874, and the act of June 
11, 1878. By the first of these acts the temporary commission 
form of government was established, and by the second the 
permanent commission form of government was established. 

Mr. Taft should have known that by the act of February 21, 
1871, the charters of the old cities of Washington and George- 
town were repealed, and that the one municipality of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia was created and the entire District of Columbia 
made the Capital City. Therefore, when he used the quotation 
above referred to, he should have known that “ more than half 
of the area of the Capital City“ was not withheld from taxa- 
tion. The original city of Washington comprised only about 
6,000 acres. The District of Columbia, which is now the Capital 
City, is made up of approximately 45,000 acres; and such has 
been the case since the act of February 21, 1871. 

The United States Government owns Potomac Park, but it 
is not used exclusively for governmental purposes. Instead, 
it is used as a pleasure ground for the people of the Capital 
City. The United States Government owns the great park 
around the Capitol, That is not used exclusively for govern- 
mental purposes, but is also used as a pleasure ground for the 
people of the Capital City. The United States Government owns 
Lafayette Park, Franklin Square, Lincoln Park, and a number 
of other parks, but none of them is used for governmental pur- 
poses, but all are given up as pleasure resorts to the people of 
the Capital City. Therefore the people of the Capital City can 
not complain that these parks are held free from taxation. The 
streets of the Capital City do not belong to the Government, 
except for public use. It has been held by the Supreme Court 
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of the United States, in the case of Smith v. The Corporation of 
Washington (20 How.), that the United States only exercises 
sovereignty over the streets and holds them only in trust for the 
people. 

Every day we see something in one or the other of the Wash- 
ington papers asserting that if the half-and-half arrangement is 
done away with that those who would do away with it suggest 
nothing to take its place. This assertion is really silly, because 
there is something substantial proposed to take its place, and 
that something is the proposition that the United States shall not 
be committed to the payment of any definite proportion of the 
expenses of the District of Columbia, but that property in the 
District of Columbia shall continue to be taxed as it is now 
taxed, and the proceeds from that taxation used for municipal 
purposes; and if the amount be not sufficient to fully meet all 
of the municipal functions, then the United States Government 
is to make up the difference. 

Again, the Washington papers day after day say that the 
proposition which is now before the House does not fix a per- 
manent rate of taxation. There is already a permanent rate 
of taxation in the District of Columbia, and thus far nobody has 
proposed to change it. That rate is as definite and certain as 
Congress can make it. It can not be made more definite and 
certain without an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States fixing the rate of taxation at a certain figure and pro- 
viding that thereafter it can not be changed. 

They say that the present rate of taxation is “ flexible.” If 
it is flexible its flexibility has never been used to increase the 
rate but always to lessen it.. Since the adoption of the act of 
June 11, 1878, known as the “ organic act,” the rate of taxation 
has several times been changed, but every time it has been 
changed it has been made less and less. In its flexibility it has 
always “flexed” downward. It has never “ flexed” upward. 
The Republicans revised the tariff upward, but they have 
always “ flexed ” the rate of taxation in the District of Colum- 
bia downward. 

The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL] and the Wash- 
ington papers continue to assert that the present half-and-half 
arrangement was the result of four years’ study and labor. 
They say that it took from 1874 to 1878 to construct the policy 
of the half and half. In this they are all mistaken. The truth 
of it is that it took four years of expensive lobbying upon the 
part of the “Committee of One Hundred” to induce Congress 
to enter into that arrangement. 

The friends of the half and half insist that the amendment to 
the appropriation bill doing away with the half and half has 
been hastily drawn. In this also they are mistaken. When 
those who have been in Congress for long years have heard 
this question discussed year after year and have finally reached 
the conclusion that the half and hali should be done away with, 
then the friends of the half and half say that their action is 
hasty. But, when other Members, like the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. TIN KHAN], for instance, arrive in Washing- 
ton one day and the next day arrive at the conclusion that the 
half and half is the proper thing, then the friends of the half 
and half do not charge them with hasty action, but they laud 
their judgment to the skies. A 

When the select joint committee was appointed a little more 
than a year ago to have hearings upon this subject and then 
report their findings to Congress, the Washington papers and 
the other friends of the half and half announced that they 
would be satisfied with the findings of that select joint com- 
mittee. They all gave credit to the intelligence and good judg- 
ment and integrity of purpose and fairness of the members of 
the select joint committee, and indicated quite clearly that they 
would abide by their finding. They received the appointment 
of the members upon this select joint committee with delight. 
No doubt much of this came from the fact that no one of the 
six of this joint select committee had ever cast a vote against 
the half-and-half arrangement. It is reasonable to presume 
that the friends of the half and half were surprised when this 
joint select committee reported that the half and half should be 
repealed. 

The defenders of the half and half one year ago indicated 
quite clearly, as I have said, that they would abide by the deci- 
sion of the joint select committee. That committee has made 
a unanimous report. The substance of that report is embodied . 
in the present District of Columbia appropriation bill. I insist 
that the defenders of the half and half show their good faith, 
acquiesce in that report, and support the section in the District 
appropriation bill which does away with the half and half. 

The Washington papers and the Washington lobbies at first 
insisted that the rate of taxation in the District of Columbia 
was as much as tbat in any other city in the United States of 


comparable size. They have been driven from that false posi-- 
tion by an exposition of the facts. Then they resorted to an- 
other comparison by which they undertoek to show that their 
per capita tax was greater than that of other comparable cities: 
in the United States. They seem to forget that persons are not 
taxed; but that property is. In consequence the argument of a 
per capita tax can not possibly answer their purpose.. But for 
the sake of argument let us accept the proposition that it does 
answer the purpose. I think I will show in my remarks of! 
to-day, that the per capita tax of the residents of the District: of 
Columbia is far less than the per capita tax of the residents of 
any other city of comparable size in the United States, 

There are a number. of citizens’ associations in. Washington 
which, with the chamber of commerce and the board of trade, 
are constantly petitioning Congress for the expenditure of 
greater and greater sums of money in the District: of Columbia, 
without ever intimating that they are willing for any increase in 
the rate of taxation in order that their unreasonable requests 
may be granted. 

I; have before me a communication dated April 29, 1916, ad- 
dressed to me by the Board of Trade of the District of Columbia. 
In this communication they ask for a great many things, as 
follows: 

First. That public-comfort stations. be provided as follows: 
At the northeast corner of Ninth and F Streets NW.; at or near. 
the corner of Thirty-second and M Streets NW.; at or near 
Fourteenth Street and Park Road NW. 

Second. An additional shelter at the Farmers’ Produce Mar- 
ket, at Twelfth and B Streets NW., to be built on the B Street: 
side. 

Third. A central heating plant for the group of school build- 
ings at Seventh and O Streets NW, 

Fourth. A new modern fireproof building to replace the pres- 
ent municipal lodging house. 

Fifth. A new Eastern High School, large enough to accommo- 
date 1,500 pupils. 

Sixth: A graded school building with an assembly liall on site 
owned by District to accommodate the Woodridge; Langdon, 
and East Brookland sections. 

Seventh. A fireproof storage building for the safe and eco» 
nomical keeping of supplies. 

Eighth. Provision for a. suitable armory: building. 

Ninth. New buildings to: replace the present first, fourth, 
seventh, and harbor precinct stations, 

Tenth. That cells and cell corridors in precinct stations 2, 
7, and 9 be reconstructed, modernized, and made sanitary. 

Eleventh. A new municipal hospital, but not on the site pro- 
posed at Fourteenth and Upshur Streets: NW. 

Twelfth. Larger appropriations: for salary inereases, for the 
employment of additional assistants; and for equipment, espe- 
cially for a greater number of books at the Publie Library ofi 
the District of Columbia, totaling more than $100,000. 

Thirteenth. That a ship canal of ample’ size connecting the 
Eastern Branch: with Chesapeake Bay be constructed by the 
United States Government. 

Fourteenth. That the channel of the Potomac River, from its: 
mouth to Washington and Georgetown Harbors, should be 
dredged to the depth of 28 feet; width of 400 feet. 

Fifteenth. That the channel of the Anacostia River, from its 
mouth to the Navy Yard Bridge, should be dredged to a depth 
of 28 feet, preferably 400 feet wide. 

Sixteenth. The Anacostia River should be made navigable 
from its mouth to Bennings Bridge. 

Seventeenth: The United States should acquire all lands on 
both banks of the Anacostia River now owned by private parties. 

Eighteenth. The United States to inaugurate a system of 
permanent dock improvements, and so forth, from the mouth of 
the Anacostia River to Bennings Bridge. 

Nineteenth. That appropriation be made for the construction 
of a new fire and ice: boat, with hinged’ smokestacks, to be lo- 
cated in Georgetown. 

The above communication is but one sample of their extrava- 
gant and unreasonable demands of Congress. 

Something has been said here to-day about the decision 
rendered by the Comptroller of the Treasury (Judge Downey) 
relative to the interest on the 3.65 bonds of the District of Co- 
Iumbia which, in the District appropriation bill is always re- 
ferred to as the interest and sinking fund.” 

The Comptroller of the Treasury, in writing that opinion, 
laid erroneous premises upon which to base his opinion. Even 
after he had laid erroneous premises for it he labored’ through- 
out that opinion to make good his position. T have long ago 
accepted that opinion as final, and it is not my purpose now to 
offer any further or ndditional arguinent in support’ of my 
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Interest of the 3.65 bonds. While I now decline to make any 


‘argument. in favor of the position. which I took. relative- to 


this subject: E feel it not at all out of place that I say something: 
in criticism. of that opinion: 

The comptroller, in that opinion, makes the act of June 11, 
1878, retrospective: when it is entirely: ve in its nature. 

It relates to future expenses of the District of Columbia and 
not past expenses, It relates to future and not past relations. 
beween the United States and the District of Columbia. While, 
no doubt, some unpaid expenses of former years have been paid 
since June 11, 1878, on the half-and-half plan, this has been 
done by virtue of express provisions of appropriation acts and 
not by virtue of the half-and-half clause of the organic act. In- 
deed, the half-and-half clause is not a self-executing provision. 
It is a mere pledge as to future appropriations. No payment has 
been made or could be made under authority of the organie act 
itself. Nor is there anything in this act which authorizes: any 
release of any obligation of the District to the United States 
or anyone else. If any such release was: then contemplated it 
was evidently intended by Congress that it should be: effected 
through subsequent legislation. Bnt the fact that. no sub- 
sequent: legislation has authorized: any release, at least as to 
interest advanced during the fiscal years 1877 and 1878, is 
strong evidence that no such release was ever contemplated by 
Congress. 

The precise question here involved is whether the half-and- 
half clause of the organic act is retrospective as to payments 
of interest during the fiscal years of 1877 and 1878. The gen- 
eral rule is that an act is to be construed. as prospective only, 
unless the language employed can not be reconciled with such 
a construction, Flere, however, the language employed admits 
of no retrospective construction. It Is provided 

To the extent. to which: Congress shall 1 of said. esti 

ongress shall appropriate the amount of per cent theerof; an 
the remaining 50 per cent of such approved estimates shall be le 
and: assessed upon the taxable propers and: privileges in said District 
other: than the property, of the United States and the District. of 
Columbia. 

The use of the future tense is conclusive of the question of 
whether the half-and-half clause was intended. to be retro: 
spective in its operations. The subject matter of this legislation 
is future estimates, future appropriations, and future levying of 
taxes upon District property and privileges. 

The comptroller refers to the provision of the net of June 20, 
187, which contemplates. proportional appropriations by the 
United States and the District of Columbia toward the pay- 
ment of interest on the bonds, and it is decided by the comp- 
troller, that the organic act “fixed the respective proportional 
payments of the United States and the District: at 50 per cent; 
each.” But if the organic act is prospective and not retrospee-- 
tive in its operations, such fixing related only to years subse- 
quent to 1878.. Before 1878 the 3.65 bondholders: had no right. 
to complain if determination of what should be the proportion 
of the payments to be made by the United States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia was deferred for several years, provided the 
obligation to make- proportional payments, was: recognized and: 
provision: was made by Congress for the payment. of current 
interest.. Such provision was: made by congressional legisla- 
tion, and this legislation not only satisfied the legal demands. 
of the bondholders. but also fixed the obligations of the District 
with respect of these payments. Congress certainly had power 
to place upon the District: such obligation or liability as to the 
interest payments for the years 1874 to 1878, or for any other 
period as. seemed just to Congress. Congress was empowered 
to fix one proportion for the years 1874 to 1878 and another 
proportion for subsequent years. This, in effect, was what was. 
done, 

In determining the amount of the indebtedness of the District: 
of Columbia to the United States the comptroller undertakes to 
make an adjustment of interest payments- between 1874 and 
1878 on the half-and-half plan. It is not claimed that Con- 
gress has expressly authorized any such adjustment. The acts 
of July 31, 1876, und March 3, 1877 (19 Stats., 106, 346), ex- 
pressly provided for a reimbursement by the District’ of Colum- 
bia to the United States, and it is frankly conceded by the 
comptroller that if this question be viewed from the stand- 
point of these two acts alone the District owes the United 
States a million dollars. But inasmuch as the two acts are 
congressional enactments, it would seem that Congress alone 
could release the liability- created by them. It would also 
seem that any such release would have been expressed by Con- 
gress in language £t least as plain as that which was employed: 
to create the liability. It should also be borne in mind that 
whenever Congress has intended that there should be an nd- 
justment of accounts between the District of Columbiu and the 
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United States such adjustment has been provided for by ex- 
press enactment. 

Referring to the acts of July 31, 1876, and March 3, 1877, 
the comptroller says: 

These statutes were Oey provisional and designed to meet the 
exigencies of the situation by ronding a means of payment of the 
interest on these bonds which fell due before the enactment of a per- 
manent provision for its payment, and payments under them were sub- 
ject to future proportional adjustment of accounts. 

Of course, Congress had power to make such release or ad- 
justment, as between the United States and the District of Co- 
lumbia, as seemed just and proper to Congress; but the error 
of the comptroller is in assuming in this part of the opinion 
that Congress has authorized a “proportional adjustment of 
accounts,” which, in fact, has not been done. 

Construing the acts of July 31, 1876, and March 3, 1878, the 
comptroller says: 

If we isolate and consider alone the legislation of the two fiscal years 
1877 and 1878 there can be no doubt that, under the specific require- 
ment of the statutes under which money to ont, the interest on these 
bonds for these years was advanced by the United States, the District 
was indebted to the United States under the terms of the statutes at 
the close of the fiscal year 1878 in the amount of $1,003,257.24, and 
as limited by the submission this is the question which I am called 
upon to decide. 

The comptroller then decides that the organic act of June 
11, 1888, fixed “absolutely and finally the respective obliga- 
tions of the United States and the District with reference to 
these interest payments from the first interest accruing on the 
bonds until the last interest payments shall have been made.” 

The comptroller, therefore, decided that although at the close 
of the fiscal year 1878 the District was indebted to the United 
States on account of interest payments in the sum of $1,000,000, 
the organic act of June 11, 1878, had the effect of releasing a 
part of this indebtedness or of equalizing all interest payments, 
past and future, of the United States and the District of Co- 
lumbia. It will readily be conceded, however, that there is no 
language in the organic act which expressly authorizes any 
such adjustment. But was there any such implication? As 
the District owed the United States $1,000,000 at the close of 
the fiscal year 1878, any adjustment of this indebtedness by the 
organic act which reduced the indebtedness would in reality 
be a partial release of the indebtedness. The comptroller, how- 
ever, expressly decided that the organic act did not release any 
part of the preexisting indebtedness, this language being used: 

There is notbing in the organic act which expressly or by sufficiently 
founded implication remits or cancels any part of the then existent 
indebtedness of the District either to the United States or to others. 

And again the comptroller says: 


The organic act took no account of and made no provision for the 
payment of any indebtedness growing out of the transactions of the 
preceding four years between the Government and the District and 
that condition was permitted to continue for 35 years. 

We find, therefore,, that neither in the organic act nor in 
any subsequent legislation has there been a releasing of any 
part of the indebtedness of the District to the United States 
existing at the end of the fiscal year 1878. But if there has 
been no such release and payment has not been made, which 
is conceded by the comptroller, how can we escape the conclu- 
sion that the indebtedness existing at the close of the fiscal year 
1878 is still existent? Congress alone would have the right to 
release an indebtedness of this sort, and the comptroller con- 
cedes that Congress has not done so. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I will 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Does the District of Columbia pay for any 
of the upkeep of these buildings, or part of them? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Only to a very limited extent 
when all are considered. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. The Government pays all that? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes; the Federal Government 
pays it. The Federal Government paid for and owns LaFayette 
Park, opposite the White House, and paid for and owns Frank- 
lin Square, and paid for and owns Lincoln Park and a number 
of other parks that I could recount, if I had the time, and for 
the purchase of which property in the District of Columbia has 
not been taxed a penny. 

Now, answering the question of the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. LonaworrH], who asked me a question a few moments ago 
as to the rate of taxation in the District of Columbia, I will say 
that in a speech which I made in the last Congress I named 
forty cities in the United States, and set opposite the names of 
each one of them its rate of taxation. I wish now to reinsert 
that list in the Recorp, and in connection with it I wish to 
say that the rate of taxation in Washington is the lowest of 


them all. Opposite the name of each city I will put its rate of 
taxation, beginning with the city which has the smallest rate, 
and go down the list, naming the cities in order as the rate of 
taxation increases, as follows: 


Washington, on the $1. 00 
Philadelphia, on the 1.50 
St. Louis, on the $1 1, 51 
Pittsburgh, on the 8100 1. 53 
Cincinnati, on the $100. 1. 56 
Bridgeport, on the 1, 65 
hicago, on the 171 
Boston, on the $ D 1.72 
New Orleans, on the $100. 1.72 
Milwaukee, on the 1885. 1 
TTT 1. 76 
Minneapolis, on the $100. 1. 79 
Lawrence, on the 5100 1. 80 
New York, on the 8100 1. 82 
Spri eld, on the 8100 1, 82 
Brookign von (tne 210035) 26s es 1. 85 
Cleveland, on the $100__ 1. 88 
New Haven, on the 1, 90 
1.93 

1.94 

1.97 

1. 98 

1,99 

2. 00 

2. 00 

2. 00 

2. 00 

2. 02 

2. 02 

2. 03 

2. 04 

2. 05 

2.12 

2.14 

2.17 

2. 20 

2. 22 

2. 20 

2. 50 


And yet, after a showing of that kind, which places Wash- 
ington as the least taxed of them all, there come those here 
to-day and defend Washington’s millionaires from paying tax 
on their wealth. 

The general average paid by the forty cities which I have just 
named is $1.90 on each $100 worth of property, yet Washington 
complains of being overtaxed when she pays only a dollar on the 
hundred. 

The special joint committee had a hearing upon that subject. 
And I wish to have this to say upon that subject: 

“ The report of the Joint Select Committee on the Fiscal Rela- 
tions between the United States and the District of Columbia” 
contains—beginning on page 186, volume 1, Exhibit No. 38—an 
analysis of municipal taxation of various cities of over 100,000 
in comparison with the District of Columbia. This exhibit was 
prepared under the supervision of a so-called “ Citizens Com- 
mittee ” in support of the half-and-half plan of appropriation. 

An examination of this exhibit No. 38 shows an ignoring, if 
not a specific denial, of the self-evident fact that the District 
of Columbia combines in its government the functions else- 
where separated into State, county, and municipal administra- 
tions and receives the same benefits. Thus ignored or denied, 
the document excludes from the municipal taxes of the cities 
embraced in its tabulations certain items of contributions to 
county and State support for the specific purpose of maintaining 
its argument that the District of Columbia bears a heavy tax 
in the aggregate and per capita in comparison with the other 
cities named therein. 

Therefore it excludes county expenditures, as follows: 

“1. Municipal taxation for general government expense of 
counties in which the cities are located (p. 192). 

2. Municipal taxation for conservation of health and sanita- 
tion of the counties in which the cities are located (p. 193). 

“3. Municipal taxation for highways in the counties in which 
the cities are located (p. 193). 

“4, Municipal taxation for interest on the debt of the counties 
in which the cities are located (p. 194). 

“5. Municipal taxation for county outlays of the counties in 
which the cities are located” (p. 195). 

For the same purpose it further excludes State expenditures, 
as follows: 

“6. Taxation for the expenses of the general State govern- 
ment (p. 196). 

“7, Taxation for State conservation of health and sanitation 
(p. 196). 

8. Taxation for State highways (p. 197). 

“9. Taxation for apportionment of all other’ State expendi- 
tures to counties and other civil divisions, principally for high- 
ways (p. 198). i 
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“10. Taxation for interest on State debts and outlays” (p. 
198). 

With these exclusions the tabulations are easily manipulated 
to make a showing favorable to the contention that Washington 
pays a per capita tax comparable with the average of cities of 
over 100,000 population. 

“But, strangely, the citizens’ committee omitted any presen- 
tation of the expenditures of cities, particularly of census 
Group II, in which Washington is included, until their attention 
was forcibly directed thereto during the hearings. Whereupon, 
they promised to supply the omission, and did furnish a tabula- 
tion near the close of their argument, too Inte to permit an 
examination of their presentation by its opponents. (Vol. 2, 
facing p. 1636.) This tabulation was not of the cities of 
Group II, but the five cities of Group II, including Washington, 
and four cities of Group III. 

These nine cities, including Washington, with their per capita 
expenditures, set forth in census bulletin No. 126, for the year 
1918, are as follows: 

Per capita expenditures. 


Cirr. 

GROUP 11. — ae 

Milwatikee... . —— — Ä— 
Cincinnati_ — — — FTF 
Mowark, No docs i . 898 
New Orleans... nen — 24508 
Washington, D. C. ... ͤ AU 
From | 6 —: — 8 
From Federal subsidy —— 16.66 

GROUP IIL, 

Bil OR DOLE os sees ee a a ee SO OR 
TTP IEE, DES aN Ae EE RS OE creat 44. 83 
E G18 EA EA S E a | 
Kansas City, o- . E EL 
All nine eſties r —. — ESR ees 33. 33 
Ire... ree a 59 
CIAS OC COND. eS TE EG Pes eS «7 56 
e 8808 
Citit OF Arp TE nn ec a, ee 
Cities: of Group 1Wa.0. ee 24. 15 
Cities: Of Orond: Wat os ea ence oe ene ee 


Mr. LONGWORTH. That is the per capita tax? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. ‘That is the per capita tax. 
Now, your city of Cincinnati pays per capita $37.47. Washing- 
ton has a per capita tax from its local revenue of only $18.79. 

Actually, then, the citizens of Washington make less expendi- 
tures per capita out of their own pockets than the citizens of 
any city named by the advocates of the half-and-half subsidy, 
and less than the average of any group of cities set forth in 
Census Bulletin No. 126. 

So this is the argument and the order which comes to Con- 
gress from the advocates and local beneficiaries of the halif- 
and-half subsidy : 

You Congressmen from New York City, according to Census 
Bulletin No. 126, your constituents raised $39.52 per capita in 
taxes in 1913. You are asked to vote a subsidy so that Wash- 
ington need raise only $18.79 per capita. 

You Congressmen from Chicago, your constituents asu 
$81.91 per capita in taxes, You are now asked to tax them 
some more that Washington need raise only $18.79 per capita. 

You Congressmen from Philadelphia, your toiling taxpayers 
raised $24.94 per capita. You are now asked to add to their 
burden that Washington may escape with only $18.79 per 
capita, 

You Congressmen from St. Louis, your population were taxed 
$29.86 per capita in 1913. Now, let them pay some more that 
Washington taxpayers may escape with only $18.79 per capita. 

You Congressmen from Boston, Cradle of Liberty and the 
Boston Tea Party, your sturdy citizens contributed for local 
taxes $47.10 per capita. Surely they will not mind a little extra 
taxation that the citizens of Washington may escape with only 
$18.79 per capita. 

Mr. MANN. What figures did the gentleman give as to 
Washington? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I will repeat what I said. A 
moment ago I said concerning Chicago: 

They raised $31.91 per capita in taxes. Now, tax them some more 
that Washington need raise only $18.79 per capita. 

Mr. MANN. I should have to challenge the gentleman's fig- 
ures. I do not know where he got them. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. The gentleman will do nothing 
more than challenge them. He will not disprove them. 

Mr. MANN. I know they are not correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. The gentleman is mistaken. 
They nre correct if the census is correct. 

You Representatives from Cleveland: Your taxpayers raised 
only $24.34 per capita. Surely you will not object to helping 
Washington out with her taxes at $18.79 per capita. 


Baltimore with $24.68 per capita, Pittsburgh $38.26. and De- 
troit with $28.29. How can your Congressmen refuse to aid 
Washington taxpayers with a little subsidy to keep their burden 
down to $18.79 per capita? 

Those are all Group I cities. Now, dear Congressmen from 
Group II cities—Buffalo, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Milwau- 
kee, Cincinnati, Newark, N. J., New Orleans, and Minneapolis— 
your cities averaged only $39.99 in expenditures per capita. 
Washington has a champagne appetite and a beer income. It 
raises only $18.79 per capita and wants to expend $35.45 per 
capita. You vote in favor of having your constituents help 
make up the $16.66 deficit. You will be highly rewarded. 
Your names will appear often in the society columns of the 
Washington papers. 

Or the case can be presented in a comparison of municipal 
indebtedness in 1913: 
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At this time the funded debt of Washington is only about 
$6,000,000. s 

Now, good Congressmen from all these cities: Your constitu- 
ents have mortgaged their present and their future and their 
children’s future for the great public improvements which were 
secured by these enormous bonded indebtednesses. You are 
now asked to add to their tax burdens whatever is necessary 
that Washington may be spared the same necessity. 

Yet there is a rule of common sense and common justice: A 
country, a State, or a city is entitled to have expended for its 
own benefit just what it is willing to raise in taxes or to incur 
in public indebtedness, and not another dollar, not another cent, 
If Washington insists on eating nothing but cake, it should be 
permitted to raise the dough. [Applause.] 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I yield five 
minutes to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Staypen], and I 
understand the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Davis! also 
yields to him five minutes. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. I yield to the gentleman from 
Texas five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. SLAY- 
DEN] is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. SLAYDEN, Mr. Chairman, I regret very much that I 
can not have more time to speak about the matter to which I. 
am going to invite the attention of this large and interested 
audience of Members. While I am not going to speak about 
the bill which is under consideration, I shall talk about a 
matter that I think most Members are interested in, because 
i am going to undertake very briefly—courteously, I hope, but 
firmmly—to resent some slanders that have been uttered against 
the Texas Nationai Guard. 

An editorial that appeared in a Washington paper last 
Sunday had as its heading, “Poor Showing of the National 
Guard.” I shall not concern myself with that part of it 
which refers to the National Guard of New Mexico and of 
Arizona. Concerning those two divisions of this military body 
now on the border I am not informed. 

But I have kept myself reasonably well informed about the 
Texas National Guard, because their rendezvous is in my home 
town of San Antonio, But “A poor showing of the National 
Guard,” accompanied by a general attack on the character of 
these people as soldiers and on their qualities as men is, at least, 
a fair inference from the remarks that have been made, and 
these remarks have not been confined to papers In Washington, 
but have been a conspicuous feature of a number of papers all 
over the country. There seems to have been a concerted and 
untruthful attack upon the National Guard or Organized Militia 
of the States. Now, I would like to ask, in what way has there 
been a poor showing? And in order that I may answer that 
question with accuracy, I have jotted down some few things that 
I have learned from the War Department and from other sources 
of information. 
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The testimony of Gen. Albert L. Mills, who is the head of 
the Militia Division in the War Department, given before the 
House Committee on Military Affairs when the Army reor- 
ganization bill recently enacted was under consideration, dis- 
Closed the fact that at the 1915 inspection of the National 
Guard of the State of Texas there were only 2,236 officers 
and men in that organization; but less than a year later, 
Mr. Chairman, approximately 4,000 responded to the President's 
call. Of this number less than 3 per cent were not inclined to 
agree to serve in the Army for an indefinite period. Now, let it 
be remembered in behalf of these men that they have wives 
and children dependent on their earnings. Many of them have 
meager earnings at best, and when the head of the family quits 
working, the bread supply of the family is in actual danger. 
The people of my State are not paupers, but they are not rich. 
They nearly all have to work for a living. We have few idlers, 
few men of leisure in the State. 

Now, without knowing the conditions in each case, the 
peculiar obligations of each man, you and I, Mr. Chairman, and 
-the Members of this House are not in a position to judge of 
that matter. Let us be charitable, and let us keep our minds 
on the fact that the whole of the Texas National Guard did 
assemble on the call of the President, and with a promptness 
that has caused Gen. Funston, their commander in chief at this 
time, to speak of them in words of the strongest commendation 
of their soldierly qualities, their general alertness, and their 
willingness to do service for their country and to obey the 
orders of their superior officers. [Applause.] I have here a 
report from the San Antonio Express of last Saturday of the 
militia activities of the previous day. It is a satisfactory an- 
swer of these critics of the Texas troops: 

“The question whether the National Guard of the country can be 
depended on when needed "— 

I am quoting now— 

“has been finally and eloquently answered, as far as the Texas troops are 
concerned,” remarked one regimental officer. “There has been a lot 
of talk that the National Guard could not be depended on in case of 
war. We have been told in the Halls of Congress and in the news- 
papers that the men would not volunteer and that there was no wa: 
o compel them; that the money and time t traini them ha 
all been wasted. The men of Texas were not compelled to enlist in 
the United States service, and they did not enlist not knowing what 
they were doing. The effect of signing the muster roll was explained 
15 Koart man and all entered the service with full knowledge of what 

Gen. Frederick Funston yesterday referred to this fact and said 
that it was a remarkable showing. The general seemed much pleased 
with the result of the muster. 

FEW FAILED EXAMINATIONS. 

The medical officers took charge of the men as soon as they were out 
of the hands of the mustering officers, and examinations were begun. 
The surgeons were pleased with the high standard of the men, and 
said that very few would be rejected. All of the companies have 
been carefully “ weeded” of men who were physically unfit at their 
home stations, and the few rejections resulting from examinations 
were for diseases contracted since the previous 1 tion. 

The entire brigade was inoculated with typhoid serum yesterday. 
Several surgeons were detailed for the work, and it was quickly done. 

The Adjutant General of the Army, H. P. McCain, told me 
to-day that he had a telegram in his office from Funston’s 
headquarters, saying that 8,854 men had been mustered into the 
service up to the hour at which that telegram was dispatched. 
[Applause.] I think that is doing very well considering that less 
than a year ago the whole Texas Guard had only 2,236 men in it. 

In passing I will say, Mr. Chairman, that after the 1915 
inspection the impression spread throughout the State that the 
services of the guard might be needed, and in a few months it 
was increased by more than 50 per cent. Does that show any 
disposition to hang back? Does that show any inclination to 
dodge a situation that might have some danger in it? Fifty 
per cent increase! No; that does not show any inclination on 
the part of these Texans to shirk any duty that may be expected 
from them, as some of these slanderous newspapers have per- 
Sistently said. 

Now a word as to delay. Some of these Texas 
had to travel 24 hours on fast trains to reach the rendezvous 
at Fort Sam Houston. Naturally they needed a day or so at 
home to adjust their personal affairs, and then remember the 
distance they had to travel. Keep in mind that they are 
citizens not professional soldiers, and were engaged in all sorts 
of work and had business ties that could not be broken in five 
minutes, except in newspaper offices. 

The mobilization was ordered on the 9th of May, and on 
Friday the 20th of May, 11 days later, 3,854 of these citizen sol- 
diers of ‘Texas had been examined by the medical officers and 
passed, had signed the roll, and then mustered into the service. 
Any hanging back there as has been untruthfully charged? The 
transfer of Texas troops commanded by Gov. Fergusson to 
service with the United States under the eommand of Woodrow 


Wilson involved u lot of clerical work which can not be done 
in a minute, except in some newspaper offices. The enlistment 
of the physically unfit must be prevented for the general good 
of the service and for the protection of the Treasury through the 
needless growth of the pension list. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. My time is very brief. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I wanted to ask if there is any connec- 
tion between the Texas Rangers and the National Guard? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Not at all. 

Compare this rapid growth of the little Texas army with the 
vain efforts to enlist 20,000 men for the Regular Army. In about 
90 days, with the most extraordinary efforts to get recruits, less 
than 7,000 men were enlisted for the United States Army under 
what would almost be considered an -emergency call. 

Reference was made last Sunday in the newspapers from 
which I have quoted to some alleged remarks of governors of 
Texas that if the United States would stand aside and let 
Texas undertake the job she could handle the border situation. 
It may be that they did say something like that, Mr. Chairman, 
but they were individual not official utterances. They spoke for 
themselves and not for the State. 

I am not inclined to boast, but I will venture the statement 
that if circumstances required it Texas could do so. [Applause.] 
She does not invite nor does she expect to be given the task. 
The border is a national as well as a State boundary and the 
question is international. 

Texas will do her duty fully to the satisfaction of the country 
in the settlement of this question, but she does not expect to 
prevent raids into the United States with three or four thou- 
sand troops, when more than 19,800 Regulars that were on the 
border on March 9 failed to prevent it on that day at Columbus, 
N. Mex. There are more than 2,000 miles of border from the 


Pacific to the Gulf and occasional raids of thieves and mur- 


derers have always occurred, and always will, I suppose, as 
long as the border exists. 

A handful of Texans, Mr. Chairman, defeated the Mexicans 
at San Jacinto and made a great republic out of a Mexican 
province that had a glorious national existence for nine years 
and then came into the United States, not as a conquered ter- 
ritory but by courtship, coming in through honorable wedlock 
and receiving her dower, which is very different from conquest. 
{ Applause. ] 

Texans distinguished themselves in Mexico in the War of 1845. 
They made themselves immortal by service with Hood, Terry, 
and Ross in the Civil War, and I beg to assure you, now that 
divisions between us no longer exist, you may rely upon them 
as staunch, loyal, valiant defenders of the Union. [Applause.] 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I yield 85 minutes 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. TINKHAM]. And I 
want to caution the gentleman to bring himself within the 25 
minutes, for I have no further time to yield. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Chairman, I shall not only endeavor to 


confine myself in debate to 25 minutes of time, but also to the 


real question before the committee. -The question before the 
committee is the District appropriation bill, with various pro- 
posed measures of legislation, and I am here to speak and pro- 
test against that measure of legislation which repeals what has 
been the law since 1878, concerning the fiscal relations of the 
District of Columbia and the Federal Government, the law which 
has required that in all appropriation bills since that date the 
Federal Government should pay half and the District of Colum- 
bia should pay half. 

Mr. Chairman, the vision in the eyes of Washington, the 
founder of this city; the vision in the eyes of L'Enfant, the 
planner of this city, was not the same as that of the joint select 
committee when it drew its report; nor was it the same as the 
vision of the honorable Representative from Georgia, who has 
spoken in support of its report; nor that of the honorable Repre- 
sentative from Kentucky, who has spoken to the same effect, and 
who desire to see the wise fiscal provisions now obtaining in the 
District of Columbia abolished, for the abolition of the present 
equitable arrangement between the District of Columbia and 
the Federal Government must inevitably lead to a lesser Wash- 
ington rather than a greater Washington; to a less worthy aud 
magnificent Capital for this great Nation. Had the vision in 
the eyes of Washington and of L’Enfant been such as the vision 
of this joint select committee and these honorable Representa- 
tives, then Washington would not be here, and if Washington 
were here it would not be the imperial city that it is to-day. 

Mr. Chairman, in discussing the issue now before the com- 
mittee and the legislation proposed in the appropriation bill, 
which is based upon the report of the joint select committee, I 
desire to bring your attention closely to the report. It is one 
of the most curious and extraordinary legislative reports that 
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has ever been brought to my surprised attention. The joint 
select committee was directed by the Sixty-third Congress what 
it should do in the following language: 

To submit to Congress a statement of the proper 
expenses of the government of the District of Columbia, or an branch 
thereof, including interest on the funded debt, which shall be borne by 
the said District and the United States, respectively, together with the 
reasons upon which their conclusions may based. 


The joint select committee was directed specifically to report 
the proportion of the division of the expenses between the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the Federal Government. This was their 
sole function and only direction. It has not reported any 
proportion, as directed. It has merely reported in doubtful 
language that there seemed no longer any need of the so-called 
half-and-half plan, I therefore submit to the committee that 
the joint select committee has not conformed to the directions 
of the Sixty-third Congress. When, in 1878, a somewhat similar 
committee was appointed to fix the fiscal relations between the 
District of Columbia and the Federal Government the very same 
directory words were used as were used by the Sixty-third Con- 
gress—in fact, the exact words—and this committee in 1878 did 
as it was directed, and, as it should, found the proportion. 
Now, 1 submit, Mr. Chairman, that the joint select committee 
has not done what it was directed to do, nor has it done what, 
by precedent, its predecessors did. In discussing the joint 
select committee’s report I do not challenge any of its findings 
of fact, but I do maintain, first, that it did not do as directed 
by the Sixty-third Congress, and, second, that the reasons given 
in its report are inconclusive and, in fact, would support the 
maintenance of the present half-and-half plan rather than its 
abolition. 

The committee finds, on page 14 of its report, that the assess- 
ment of the property in Washington is fair and the rate of 
taxation is reasonable, and that, therefore, the Nation is not 
being asked for an unfair contribution under the present law. 
This important finding of fact needs comment, as it completely 
refutes the statements made in the Sixty-third Congress which 
brought about the appointment of the joint select committee, 
which, in turn, has led to the change in fiscal relations recom- 
mended in the present appropriation bill, Sensational claims 
were made that property was undervalued and that the tax rate 
was not fair. Had these claims been known to be untrue, the 
joint select committee would never have been appointed and 
there would have been no proposal to change the equitable rela- 
tions now maintained between the District of Columbia and the 
Federal Government. This committee should take into consid- 
eration this important finding of fact in their deliberations, for 
if it finds that the very basis for the appointment of the com- 
mittee has been destroyed, it means that the very reasons for 
the proposed abolition of the half-and-half plan were unfounded 
and the committee should seriously hesitate to adopt a new, in- 
definite plan of appropriations, which many believe will be de- 
structive to the development of Washington along the lines it 
has developed in the past—grandly, graciously, and wonderfully. 

Mr. Chairman, on page 11 of the committee’s report the com- 
mittee finds that more and more land is being acquired by the 
Federal Government and that more and more land in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia will be acquired for the Federal Government 
in the future. They also find specifically that the so-called 
half-and-half plan has been fair both to the Federal Government 
and the District of Columbia in the past. If this plan has been 
fair in the past and more and more property is being exempt 
from taxation by being taken by the Government, then how 


roportion of the 


can it be claimed that now or in the immediate future the 


half-and-half plan will be unfair, except that the District of 
Columbia will be called upon for a greater proportion than is 
its fair share? Is it not rather possible that the half-and- 
half plan to-day is unfair and that the Federal Government 
should contribute more rather than less, not only now but in 
the future? In any event, the half-and-half plan is not unfair 
to the Federal Government, and should be maintained, as is the 
wish of the residents of the District of Columbia. 

At the conclusion of the report of the joint select committee, 
on page 15, it says “that Congress shall pursue a definite pol- 
icy of regular and liberal appropriations.” If the legislation in 
the appropriation bill is adopted, this committee will be adopt- 
ing an indefinite policy in place of a definite policy. The pres- 
ent measure calls for a definite contribution from the District of 
Columbia, with a certain tax rate, but the contribution of the 
Federal Government is left uncertain. I ask that the recom- 
mendations of the committee be ignored and that the half-and- 
half plan be maintained as definite and the proposed legislation 
be defeated as indefinite. Under the half-and-half plan the ap- 
propriations are regular; under the plan proposed in the appro- 
priation bill appropriations will be irregular. 
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So far as liberality is concerned, the very first application of 
this new indefinite policy shows that it will result in illiberality 
and parsimony. 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. TINKHAM. I must decline to yield, as I have but a 
short time to say what I desire. Under the operation of the 
proposed new indefinite system as opposed to the definite system 
of the half-and-half law now maintaining, we have before us a 
bill which is less in amount than a number of the other District 
appropriation bills of the past. The largest appropriation bill in 
the past was made in 1915, when the appropriations were 
$12,252,000 ; the next largest was made in 1912, when the appro- 
priation bill was $12,061,000; the third largest appropriation bill 
was in 1916, when the amount appropriated was $11,949,000. 
All of these appropriation bills were passed under the half-and- 
half plan. The present bill calls for an amount less than either 
of these, and is the first production of the new proposed policy. 
Is there wonder that those who believe in liberal appropriations 
for the National Capital and a magnificent future for it should 
feel that an unsound course is being pursued in the abolition of. 
the present beneficent and fair adjustment between the obliga- 
tions of the Federal Government and the District of Columbia. 
It may be said that the bill is not finished, and that there will be 
material additions to its appropriations, but the naked fact is 
that there is not going to be as liberal appropriations as there 
were in some of the bills in the past, and therefore that the final 
conclusions of the joint select committee are not being carried. 
out by adopting the proposed plan. 

I want to bring the attention of this committee to the fact 
that in the very language of the report of the joint select com- 
mittee it is left in much doubt whether it really intends to 
recommend finally and conclusively the abolition of the half- 
and-half plan. The report says, on page 11, “but we think.” 
That is not a word of assertion or an imperative word. “ We 
think ”—meaning, perhaps, that they may be in doubt con- 
ditions of to-day and of the few years last passed are so dif- 
ferent from the conditions of 1878 that this arbitrary rule, 
a rule at that time of seeming necessity, need no longer be ap- 
plied to District appropriations.” The committee merely makes 
a suggestion that it may not be needed; that perhaps it is not 
needed. If it had desired to recommend the abolition of this 
so-called arbitrary rule it could and should have used the 
word “should” in place of “need;” but they did not. This 
statement leaves Congress without the guidance of the joint 
select committee to determine whether it is well or not to abol- 
ish the half-and-half plan. Its recommendation can only be 
said to squint in the direction of its abolition. This should be 
taken into serious consideration by those who may be doubtful 
as to the advisability of the proposed drastic action. 

Mr. Chairman, commenting upon the first product of the pro- 
posed new system, let us look again to the present bill. It calls for 
an appropriation from the District of Columbia of 70 per cent 
and 80 per cent from the Federal Government. I ask you 
whether that is fair? I ask you if the Federal Government has 
not at least a half interest in the District of Columbia? Is 
there an honorable Representative upon this floor who desires 
to say to his constituents or to the Nation, that the United 
States has less than 50 per cent, less than a half interest in the 
District of Columbia? 

Mr. Chairman, on the question at issue I want for a moment 
to invoke the history of the past, and I believe that the past 
is the best guide for the future. There was once an indefinite 
plan of appropriations for the District of Columbia, just such 
a plan as is now proposed, and that indefinite plan called upon 
the District to appropriate what it could and the Federal Goy- 
ernment would make up the deficit. That plan was in operation 
from 1800 to 1878. The result of that plan, which plan was 
similar to the plan herein proposed, was a bankrupt city; a city 
of which all Americans were ashamed, and a situation which 
was such a scandal that Congress was called upon by the Nation 
to apply a cure. As a result, after great deliberation, in 1878 a 
definite plan for regular and liberal appropriations was evolved, 
which plan is the plan known as the half-and-half plan, and 
which is yet the law. If the past can give any guidance for the 
future, then this committee should not adopt the proposed in- 
definite plan, but should maintain the present definite and fixed 
one. The fundamental and vital trouble with the report of the 
joint select committee, one that can be seen from its language 
and its reasoning is that the committee takes the view that 
Washington is first an American city and afterwards the Capi- 
tal of the United States. It therefore gives its attention, first, 
to what Washington shall contribute and then what the Fed- 
eral Government shall contribute. This process of reasoning is 
narrow, wrong, parochial, and unpatriotic. The committee should 
first have considered Washington as the National Capital and 
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then as an American city, and have asked the question, first, 
What shall the Federal Government contribute? and then, What 
shall the District of Columbia contribute? I ask the honorable 
Representatives who strongly oppose the half-and-half plan 
how they explain the fact that this very Congress has already 
made an appropriation for a bridge across the Potomac, half of 
which is to be paid for by the Federal Government and half to 
be paid for by the District of Columbia. Why was that propor- 
tion fixed, if it was not fair, if it was not just? 

The only answer can be that it was the sense of this Congress 
that the proportion was fair and equitable. If this proportion 
was fair and just in relation to a bridge, why should it not be 
fair in relation to the maintenance of a street, the building of 
a school, or the construction of a fire house? Why should this 
proportion not be fair in relation to other expenses of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The chairman of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee has just assented to an amendment to the bill by which the 
interest and sinking fund of the debt of the District of Columbia 
should be paid in a proportion of half by the District of Colum- 
bia and half by the Federal Government. If he feels that this 
is a fair proportion to pay upon the debt, why not upon the 
general expenses for the maintenance of the District? Every 
American city makes an appropriation for the interest and 
sinking fund upon its debt, and it is made upon the same basis 
that all of its appropriations are made for general maintenance. 
When you say that the debt of the District of Columbia shall 
be paid for, 50 per cent by the Federal Government and 50 
per cent by the District of Columbia, you are asserting beyond 
denial that the principle of half payment by the Federal Gov- 
ernment and half payment by the District of Columbia is right, 
but you refuse to apply the principle further than the debt. 
This is a complete contradiction in terms and in principle. An 
honest search shows the absurdity of the committee’s reasoning 
and its confusion of ideas and its confusion of sound with un- 
sound principles. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Chairman, I can not be interrupted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Let us reason this question from a different 
point of view and with more philosophy. The fundamental 
difference between Washington and any other city of the United 
States is, first, that Washington does not tax itself or make its 
own appropriations, but that those are imposed by Congress; 
and, second, that Washington is a capital city with all that that 
implies—broad streets and avenues, much property dedicated to 
public uses all withdrawn from taxation, and laws prohibitive 
to the development of manufacturing establishments. From 
these facts must inevitably follow a different treatment of 
fiscal policies to the treatment of such questions in any other 
city of the United States. No fiscal system should allow of 
any uncertainty, or at least the uncertainty should be reduced 
to a minimum. Appropriations from year to year should be 
systemati¢ and orderly. In the District of Columbia, as the 
appropriations come not only from the National Treasury but 
from the tax revenue of the District of Columbia, it is neces- 
sary in order that the progress of the Capital may continue in 
an orderly and systematic manner that there shall be a definite 
apportionment between the contribution of the National Govern- 
ment and the contribution of the District of Columbia, so as to 
insure a sufficient amount of money for public purposes without 
inflicting unjust taxation upon the people of the District of 
Columbia, and to that end a definite apportionment should be 
made. In practice the so-called half-and-half plan, although 
arbitrary, has worked well. 

Where two people are to make a contribution for certain 
continuing purposes and the one’s contribution is fixed and the 
other may give from time to time what his whim and caprice 
may allow, the inevitable result is trouble, injustice, and in- 
equity. To obviate any such difficulties mathematics, as part of 
human machinery, is invoked and some definite proportion 
settles the problem. This should be done in settling the fiscal 
relations of the District of Columbia to the Federal Government. 
It might well be said that Congress should set a standard and 
safeguard for itself so as to put a restraint upon undue economy 
or undue extravagance. The theory upon which the Capital 
was founded was that all expenditures would be for the benefit 
of the whole people, that the District of Columbia was the 
child of the Nation, the creation of the Union for its own pur- 
poses, and that Congress in making laws for the District of Co- 
lumbia was a body acting for all the people of the Nation. 
Washington should be protected against arbitrary rule, and it 
has been said by one of our greatest modern statesmen that 
the half-and-half plan was a protection for the District of Co- 
Iumbia against the abitrary rule of Congress, no matter how 
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A beautiful Washington spreads its splendor before an ad- 
miring Nation. Its beauty and its grandeur are the result of 
wise and beneficent laws, and those laws should not be changed 
without convincing proof and without irresistible evidence that 
Washington will be made a greater and more worthy Capital 
of this great Union of States. The joint select committee has 
not adduced this proof, nor has this evidence been submitted in 
this debate. [Applause.] 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. FocHT]. 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Chairman, within the five minutes which 
I have been given to diseuss this question, and one that has 
eommanded the attention of every Congress since I have been 
here, I will not be able to give all the thought I have to it; 
but I want to say that I am in hearty accord with the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. TinkHam], and I am glad 
to say that my home State of Pennsylvania is in full alignment 
with the idea of public development and improvement that 
Massachusetts has always been. 

Now, what is Washington? We saw yesterday the distin- 
guished leader of the Republican side propose that we should 
grant franchise to the colored women of Porto Rico. No fran- 
chise is given to even the males of Washington, yet the Na- 
tional Government has control of all the property. It can 
preempt every avenue and every alley. It has full charge and 
full control and direction of the entire District of Columbia, 
and yet none are allowed to vote, and I understand now it is 
proposed to tax them 70 per cent of the total levy within the 

strict. 

My friends, it is a matter of common decency and patriotism 
that since we are to consider and undertake to follow out the 
designs of George Washington and his French engineer and 
make this the show place, not only of the country but of the 
Western Hemisphere and the world, the Government should at 
least largely share in the outlay and burden of support. 

But we find it is proposed by this committee that the residents 
of the District of Columbia shall pay the greater share of the 
expense of governing the Capital City. The residents of the 
District of Columbia comprise whom? Largely shopkeepers, 
boardinghouse keepers, clothiers, tobacconists, and barbers, and 
a few in many instances poorly paid Government employees, 
and these people are called upon to help make this the world’s 
most beautiful city and support it for the pleasure of winter 
visitors and transient Congressmen, 

It is true, as alleged, that there have been land sharks here. 
Yes. We could even point to former Presidents who have been 
in land speculations and to Congressmen and to other public 
officials, so that if land sharks have come here, it is probably 
due to the example set them by men in the official life of the 
Federal Government. 

But my surprise was greatest when at a hearing it was 
stated by people competent to know that in this great National 
Capital the children of some of the schools de not have free 
school books. I was further surprised when I saw the arrange- 
ment of some of the schoolhouses which I visited. I was more 
than ever astounded when I was teld that much of this was due 
to the inefficiency and incompetency of those who undertake to 
direct the city affairs, and who in large part have charge of the 
construction of some of these buildings. And to-day we have the 
admission that hospitals are not ample to accommodate the sick 
of the District. 

Think of that fora minute! In the National Capital of a Gov- 
ernment like this, a Nation that has the revenues of any half 
dozen empires of the world, and yet is so parsimonious as not 
to take care of the school children and the feeble and the ill of 


Mr. GORDON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOCHT. No, sir; not now; in five minutes, 

I sineerely trust, Mr. Chairman, that there will be a broader 
and more magnanimous spirit exhibited toward this city. If 
there are any sharks, as alleged, wipe them out, and when you 
wipe out the land shark, wipe out also the illegat loan shark, and 
for the credit of the Nation, for the credit of this committee and 
of Congress, also wipe out the Chinese and other cheap joints 
which decorate the Avenue right before the Goddess of Liberty. 
[Applause.] Until we do that, my friends, it will net be for us 
to legislate and extend the franchise to Porto Rico and the 
Philippine Islands. We have plenty to do within a square of this 
great Capitol of our country. And so let us, from the North and 
the South, from the East and the West, feel that this is the great 
Capital City of our great country. Let us realize that the people 
of the country differentiate between a great Capital City of 
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beauty and convenience as against great commercial and indus- 
trial cities like Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and New York, where 
wealth abounds and property values have no limit. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. ; 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I yield one 
minute to the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. STEENERSON]. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Garp]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GARD] is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, as a member of the joint select 
committee which took up the question of the fiscal relations 
between the District of Columbia and the General Government, 
I desire to reply more immediately to the prepared and contrib- 
uted remarks of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
TINKHAM]. 

Certain complaints are found with the report of the Com- 
mittee on Fiscal Relations, and these I shall discuss. In the 
first place, it is said that the committee has not done that which 
the House intrusted it with doing; in other words, that it has 
not found a proportion of definite contribution. 

Gentlemen of the committee, in the consideration of the trust 
which was given to this joint select committee by the Senate and 
by the House of Representatives, there were two things which 
we considered. The first was the payment of the interest and 
the principal upon the funded debt. The second was the ques- 
tion of the proportion to be paid for the expenses within the 
District of Columbia by the residents thereof. 

The committee made a finding that under the existing law, 
the law which authorized the issuance of the so-called 3.65 
bonds which constitute the whole of the funded debt of the 
District of Columbia, under the continued practice of the years, 
under the rulings of at least two different Comptrollers of the 
Treasury, and in full justice to the holders of the bonds, the 
residents of the District of Columbia and the residents of the 


General Government outside of the District of Columbia, that’ 


the proportion of half and half should obtain. 

Therefore, I suggested on yesterday to the chairman of the sub- 
committee of the Committee on Appropriations in charge of the 
District of Columbia appropriation bill that the language of the 
pending bill was not in accord with the finding of the Joint Se- 
lect Committee. The chairman of the subcommittee has accepted 
my suggestion and will incorporate an exception, paying half 
and half” the funded debt of the District of Columbia. This is 
because, as I said, an existing law authorized the issuance of 
the bonds, has carried them down through the years, and that 
existing and particular law should continue until the payment 
of those bonds, The city of Washington, I think, is most for- 
tunate in this respect, for of these 3.65 bonds, which compose its 
entire debt, only about $6,000,000 remain unpaid, and this is to 
be paid at the rate of about $975,000 per year, so that in 1922 
or 1923 the city of Washington will have no debt of any kind, 
no funded debt or any other sort of debt, but will be a munici- 
pality free from any and all indebtedness, 

Now, in the consideration of the other question referred, the 
committee found that there was no necessity of determining 
any proportionate contribution between the residents of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the residents of the United States outside 
of the District of Columbia, but did find that the responsibility 
of the residents of the District of Columbia should be fixed 
definitely and absolutely; therefore it was the finding that, just 
as the residents of New Orleans and just as the residents of New 
York and of Boston and of Cincinnati and other cities do, so 
the residents of the city of Washington or of the District of 
Columbia should return a fair and reasonable amount in taxa- 
tion, and that that should be their contribution to the govern- 
ment of this city and of this District, and that with that con- 
tribution their responsibility should end. 

I do not know that the language in the bill is most happily 
chosen with regard to the finding of the joint select committee, 
since the finding in effect was this, that the residents of Wash- 
ington should pay a reasonable amount of taxes into the Treas- 
ury of the United States, that this entire amount should remain 
in the Treasury of the United States as a credit to a special 
District fund, and that this fund should be used for the main- 
tenance of the government in the District of Columbia, and for 
no other purpose, 

With that idea in mind, it followed that there was suggested 
a definite and fixed responsibility and that in so far as the resi- 


dents of this District were concerned there could be no greater 
apportionment of municipal expense against them. Their re- 
sponsibility was fixed, was definite, and was certain. That was 


in the minds of the committee, because the committee not alone 


found it impossible to determine any positive proportion, but 
under their thought it was unnecessary, as is stated in the lan- 
guage of the report: 

In seeking to apportion benefits resulting to the Gencral Government 
and to the citizens and residents of the District of Columbia, it is mani- 
fest that no line or rulo of distinction can be found. 

The expenditures of the District of Columbia are for police and fire 
protection, education, sanitation and health, charities, correction and 
reform, the care of the insane and the poor, and in each and every one 
of these sperie items of expense both the General Government and the 
District of Columbia are ‘benefited, but the ratio of benefit is Impossible 
to determine and, under our thought, unnecessary, 

There can be no doubt, gentleman of this committee, that the 
power conferred upon this select committee to determine the 
proportionate amount of contribution contained the general 
power of informing the House whether or not any proportion- 
ate contribution could be authorized by the evidence. This 
committee was in session for two months, and we heard very 
carefully every one who presented himself to give information 
as to the state of affairs within the city of Washington and 
the District of Columbia. I am very happy to say that a great 
contribution of information was afforded by the represent- 
atives of the citizens’ committee of the city of Washington. 
They had a very carefully prepared brief which was filed with 
the committee, and which the committee studied, and they had 
the information from the most representative men in the city 
of Washington, touching the question of the contribution, if 
any, which was to be made by the residents of Washington 
and the General Government. We approached this question 
with a full realization that the city of Washington is the càpi- 
tal of the greatest Nation on earth, and for one I believe that 
the city of Washington should be maintained in all its depart- 
ments as the model municipality of the world. The city of 
Washington is to-day one of the most beautiful cities in the 
world, and it should be made increasingly beautiful. There- 
fore it was the idea of this committee that the appropriations, 
which necessarily are yearly, should be regular, should be sys- 
tematic, and all operate toward the end that the city of Wash- 
ington should become the model of all municipalities of the 
United States of America. 

It is indeed unfortunate that the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. TINKHA3] has chosen to say in his speech that 
the action of the Subcommittee on Appropriations is in direct 
violation of that which the select committee has found, when 
he seeks to convey to the House his idea that in this bill there 
is a relative contribution of 70 per cent by the residents of the 
District of Columbia and 30 per cent by the General Govern- 
ment. 

In addition to the amounts which are carried in this appro- 
priation bill, the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Lioyp] this 
morning very aptly gave the information that in the sundry 
civil bill are carried $2,000,000 additional; so, instead of $3,000,- 
000 being contributed, somewhat over $5,000,000 ure now being 
contributed by the General Government to the maintenance of 
municipal affairs within the District of Columbia. But, inde- 
pendently of that, it was not the idea of the select committee, 
nor is it the idea of this subcommittee, to report any authorized 
proportion, either 50-50 or 60-40 or 70-30, but only to find, as the 
select committee has found, that the only contribution which 
the residents of the District of Columbia should be called upon 
to make is a fair, reasonable, and honest response to taxation; 
that when they have made that response then their duty and 
their responsibility as residents of this District must cease, and 
that whatever is necessary for the continuation of the activities 
of this Capital, the carrying on of all its municipal expenses, 
shall devolve upon the General Government whose Capital it is, 
So that it is not now for the Members of this House to be as- 
sailed with the expressed idea that the 50-50 contribution has 
been abandoned and in its place has been substituted a 70-30 per 
cent contribution. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Ohio yield to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts? 

Mr. GARD. Very gladly. 

Mr. TINKHAM. I desire to ask the honorable Representa- 
tive from Ohio if, in explicit language, the committee were not 
requested to find a proper proportion, and I desire to ask if 
they have found any proportion? 

Mr. GARD. I explained that just a moment ago. If the 
gentleman had been in the Hall, doubtless he would have heard 
my explanation. I read from the report of the select committee 
that the committee found that all of the assembled things 
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which are necessary to carry on a city and necessary to carry on 
the city of Washington and the District of Columbia were im- 
possible to be apportioned between the citizens of the District 
and those of the General Government, and therefore we found 
that the only responsibility which these people of this District 
should have was a fixed and certain responsibility in taxation. 

I am of those who believe in the continuation of improve- 
ment of Washington as a typical modern city, as the model city 
of the world, and I therefore believe in all necessary play- 
grounds and parks. I believe, as does the gentleman from 
Wyoming [Mr. Monpetr], in the beautification and improve- 
ment of the river front. I believe, too, in the authorization of 
money for the building or improvement of a municipal hospital. 
I believe in all of these things, because they mean the develop- 
ment of Washington as a truly capital city, as the representa- 
tive city of this great Government. But in every respect I 
think that the residents of Washington may fully rely upon 
this Congress and succeeding Congresses of the United States 
to maintain Washington as a city beautiful in every way as 
should be maintained the Capital of our Nation. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate having expired, under the unani- 
mious-consent order the Clerk will read the bill under the five- 
minute rule for amendment. 7 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That hereafter all appropriations made for the 
support of the government of the District of Columbia, including all 
sums appropriated in pay ec appropriation act indicated to be 

ald out of the District of Columbia revenues and amounts to pay the 
nterest and sinking fund on the funded debt of said District, shall be 
aid out of the revenues of the District of Columbia to the extent that 

e same shall be sufficient therefor and the remainder out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I desire to 
offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Pace of North Carolina: 
strike out the word “and” and insert the word “ except. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I merely want to say for the 
benefit of gentlemen who were not in the House when I men- 
tioned it earlier this morning that this amendment is in order 
to except from the provision of this paragraph the sinking fund 
and bonded debt and interest thereon, and in another place in 
the bill I shall offer another amendment to make it payable half 
from the revenue of the District and half from the Federal 
Treasury. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, it has been a good while since I 
have read the report of the joint commission, and I do not know 
that I have ever read it very carefully, but my recollection is, 
refreshed from what I have heard to-day, that the commission 
recommended that the funded debt be paid half and half, the 
proportions otherwise being paid first out of the District reve- 
nues and the balance out of the National Treasury. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. That is my understanding of it. 

Mr. MANN. Am I correct, I will ask the gentleman from Ohio? 

Mr. GARD. As expressed possibly not exactly correct, but the 
substance of it is true. 

Mr. MANN. As the gentleman from North Carolina said this 
morning, it was a mere matter of bookkeeping. Of course, it is 
absolutely immaterial what fund the funded debt is paid out of, 
after you provide that the District revenues shall be wholly 
absorbed in some other way, the balance is to be paid out of the 
Federal Treasury. I am very much surprised that such a dis- 
tinguished joint commission as was appointed should have made 
a distinction between the method of paying the interest and 
principal of the funded debt and the other expenditures of the 
District, because in the end it does not make one cent’s worth of 
difference. It will add a little to the bookkeeping cost to accept 
this amendment. The District revenues will all be expended in 
some way, and the balance will be paid out of the General Treas- 
ury. To say that a particular item. shall be paid one-half out 
of the Treasury and one-half out of the District revenues is only 
to add to the expense of somebody. How a joint commission 
composed of such eminent gentlemen could have brought in a 
report making this distinction, which an ordinary bookkeeper, 
getting $75 a month, or even $50 a month, would have known 
better, really beats me. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from North Carolina. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BORLAND, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, I have not taken any time in general debate on this 


Page 1, line 6, 


bill, although I have been very much interested in the subject 
of fiscal relations of the District since my first service on the 
District Committee eight years ago. 


I became convinced then 


that the half-and-half plan had been outgrown; not only that, 
but actually became an evil both to the Government and to tha 
District. 

At the time the half-and-half plan was adopted in 1878, the 
District, in common with many other American municipalities, 
following the era of extravagance after the Civil War, had be- 
come enormously involved in debt and was totally bankrupt. 
It was necessary for the Federal Government to maintain a 
Capital here and conduct the operations of the city govern- 
ment. The cost was not material at that time for it was less 
than half a million dollars. So that the fact that the Federal 
Government contributed 50 per cent and 50 per cent was raised 
by taxation in the District was a mere hasty and arbitrary 
division of the expense. But since that time, under the foster- 
ing care of the Federal Government, the value and amount of 
private property of the District has increased enormously, until 
to-day, with only 15 mills on the dollar taxation, the District 
raises $8,000,000. 

If the arbitrary requirements of law compelled the Federal 
Government to contribute dollar for dollar we would have 
to contribute $8,000,000, making a total of $16,000,000 for 
governing the District, which is more than is needed. There- 
fore the time has come when the half-and-half principle has 
broken down of its own weight. 

This proposition simply is that the private property in the 
District pay 15 mills on the dollar, which no man will contend 
is an excessive amount for city property, and that this shall 
first be applied to its own local purposes. If that is not a fair 
business proposition, I would like to see one. Then we go 
further and say that, regarding this as the National Capital, 
if Congress imposes a higher cost of administration than the 
city needs the Federal Government shall meet the excess. In 
addition to that, there are a great many other things which in 
other cities the cities would have to provide—like the park sys- 
tem, the monuments—the great deal which goes to the beauti- 
fication and attractiveness of the city, is supplied by the Federal 
Government without expense to private property. 

No man will contend that private property here ought to pay 
n less rate of tax than private property in other cities. I do 
not think it can be contended that 15 mills is an excessive rate 
of taxation for a city of this size and governed as it is. 

But the worst feature of the half-and-half principle is that it 
has become the shelter of tax dodgers. It is inipossible, as long 
as this half-and-half principle exists and the 15 mills real 
estate tax will raise $8,000,000, to increase the tax burden of 
the District. You can not raise a saloon license in the District 
of Columbia without taxing the Federal Treasury an equal 
amount. That is a plain absurdity. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I ask for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. : 

Mr. BORLAND, There is another disagreeable feature about 
this thing which lurks behind the demand for the repeal of the 
half-and-half clause. Under the present fiscal system no taxes 
are levied on intangible wealth, and thus this city has become 
the center of intangible fortunes, All you have to do is to go 
to the probate records and find them. This man Post, who manu- 
factures the breakfast foods, or did until he committed suicide, 
was a legal resident of the District of Columbia. Why? Be- 
cause he had $31,000,000 intangible property and $240,000 real 
estate. On his $31,000,000 he did not pay a penny to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; he did not pay anything, because no law 
provided for it. And to the State of Michigan he did not pay a 
dollar, because he was not a resident of that State. I could 
name 100 such cases. We can not tax intangible property while 
the half-and-half plan is in existence, because if we raise 
$8,000,000 under the present plan, $16,000,000 is more than we 
need, and if we tax intangible wealth and raise $3,000,000 or 
$5,000,000 more, making a total of $13,000,000 raised in the Dis- 
trict, we would have to double that and make it $26,000,000 out 
of the Federal Treasury. 

We need not increase the taxes on the small home owner or 
the small merchant, who pays the bulk of the taxes now. But 
there is a vast amount of untaxed wealth in the District that 
knows it may be taxed if the half-and-half plan is abolished. 

So you see it operates as an automatic check upon the tax- 
ation of intangible property or accumulated wealth in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Now that is the whole secret; that is the 
whole story in opposition to the repeal of the half-and-half. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. In just a minute. I desire to present one 
more point. Not only that, but there is no law in the District 
of Columbia for the taxation of inheritance, and yet there is a 
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law in ‘New York and almost every other State in the Union. 
A man who comes here finds that his fortune is exempted from 
inheritance tax. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. BORLAND. In a moment. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. And yet a special committee 
wrote it in its report. 

Mr. BORLAND. Of which I think the distinguished gentle- 
man was a member. An inheritance tax ought to be levied here. 
If it produces three or four million dollars, as it certainly would, 
that would tax the American people three or four million dol- 
lars under this arbitrary system of the half-and-half plan. So 
before you can abolish tax dodging in the District of Columbia, 
which certainty is enjoyed here, and no man has lived here 
any length of time without seeing it, you must provide that the 
taxes raised in the District of Columbia shall first be applied 
to local purpeses. Now if there is anything unfair In that 
proposition that the taxes upon private property in the District 
‘shall first be applied as far as they may be to the local govern- 
ment of the District, I am utterly unable to see it. 

If we were to provide that the taxes should be ‘raised until 
they absorbed the running expenses of the Government, there 
might be some objection that we were unfairly taxing the 
property here in the District of Columbia, and yet I am not at 
all sure, with the enormous accumulation of private wealth in 
the District, drawn here by the police protection, the beautifica- 
tion, and the other advantages of the city, I am not sure but 
what the private property here ought to contribute a higher 
rate of taxation than it does contribute at the present time. 
But no such proposition is involved here. The rate of assess- 
ment remains the same, 15 mills on the dollar on real estate and 
tangible personality. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. I do. 

Mr. FESS. Under what authority is this estimate for 1917 
made? 

Mr. BORLAND, Under what ‘authority? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. Is that Congress—— 

Mr. BORLAND. No; it is made up by the District Com- 
‘missioners, j 

Mr. FESS. And the District Commissioners are subject to 
whom? 

Mr. BORLAND. The District Commissioners are appointed 
by the President of the United States, one of whom must be an 
Engineer officer of the Army. 

Mr. FESS. Subject to the Federal Government. 

Mr. BORLAND. Subject to the Federal Government. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I understood the gentleman 
from Ohio to ask how the estimates were made up. The com- 
missioners submit the estimates to the Secretary of the Treasury 
as are all other estimates. 

Mr. FESS. The allowance or recommendation is three and 
one-half million dollars less than they estimate? 

Mr. BORLAND, Yes. 

Mr. FESS. Now, the only question with me is whether the au- 
thority making up the estimates and the authority acting upon 
the recommendation might not, in order to relieve the Federal 
Government of certain expenses, cut down the recommendation 
so as to relieve it of this burden and still not harm 

Mr. BORLAND. I see the point the gentleman has in his 
mind. I want to say to the gentleman that my experience 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman have at least one minute or two minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent that the gentleman from Missouri may proceed fer ene 
minute. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. BORLAND. I have believed, I want to say to the gentle- 
man from Ohio, that the half-and-half plan has had the effect 
of raising a great deal more revenue by doubling the amount of 
the District revenue out of the Federal Treasury, and the 
commissioners in times past made estimates a great deal more 
expansive than they would have made if they were expending 
simply the money of the District. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I will say at times they made estimates 
sufficient to absorb all the estimated revenues of the District 
regardless of the necessity. : 

Mr. BORLAND. I think that is true, as the chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations says. That is the natural desire, 
but irrespective of that we always take the estimate simply as 
a basis for the hearings, and if we find the estimates are not 


justified on the facts stated we cut them down, and that is true. 


I think, concerning all the estimates of the other departments 
of the Government. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman—— í : 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chuirman, before the 
gentleman from Illinois proceeds I would like to tind out if 
we can not reach an agreement as to time of debate on this 
particular section. I ask unanimous consent that all debate 
on this paragraph and amendments ‘thereto close in 10 minutes. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I am perfectly willing if the 
gentleman wants to postpone consideration of this and preced- 
ing paragraphs until to-morrow and that we go ahead and read 
the bill; otherwise I would not be willing to close debate with- 
out letting the Members of the House know about this being 
under cons‘deration. Why not put this over? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I do not know; 
I think the Members of the House were rather put en warning 
this morning, and I do not see why we should not dispose of 
these matters as we go along. 

Mr. MANN. I am only making the suggestion; it is imua- 
terial to me. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I have no desire to unduly 
cut off time. 

Mr. MANN. Otherwise I will try to get a quorum of the 
committee here, 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, was my re- 
quest objected to? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has not yet put the request. 
The request of the gentleman from ‘North Carolina is that all 
debate close on this paragraph and all amendments ‘thereto in 
10 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. I object. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I object also be- 
cause the gentleman from Massachusetts is preparing an amend- 
ment in effect striking out the first two sections of the bill and 
substituting the old law. Hence 10 minutes’ discussion seems 
to me to be rather limited. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Has the gentleman any sug- 
gestion as to how long we shall spend in debate on this para- 
graph? I would like to reach an agreement. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman knows perfectly well a vote on 
this will not be had without having more Members here. Why 
does not the gentleman go ahead with other matters in the bill 
and let this go over? There will certainly be more Members 
here. I will not be satisfied for a vote without getting a 
quorum. 

It would save time, in my judgment, for it to go over. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this first paragraph of the bill—— 

Mr. MANN. The two paragraphs. They are both involved. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. All affecting this one sub- 
ject—down to and including line 10, on page 2—may go over 
until Thursday morning, to be taken up the first thing at that 
time. I ask unanimous consent that that be done. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that further consideration of the first two 
paragraphs, running down to and including line 10 on page 2, 
be postponed until Thursday after the convening of 
the House, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Office of corporation counsel : eer BITE sel, $4,500; assist- 
ants—tirst second 3 — ird 22 85 fourth $1,500, fifth 
22 . 8 200, one , one $720; clerk, $720; 
n all, 280. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, reserving a point 
of order, I would like to ask the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina, who has the bill in charge, what increases of salary there 
are in this section? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. We increased the second 
corporation counsel from ‘$1,800 to $2,000, the third assistant 
from $1,600 to $1,800, and there is one new employment of a 
clerk at $720. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Still reserving the point of 
order, I would like to ask the gentleman if he does not think it 
would be best—in fact, if it is not necessary—to amend this 
paragraph of the bill, to make provision against the corporation 
counsel or any of his assistants taking as an addition to their 
compensation part of the costs which are taxed in a suit. For 
instance, I now hold in my hand a check by which a litigant 
with the District of Columbia paid the costs. Part of the costs 
taxed in the suit amounted to $10 for attorney’s fee. One of 


the assistant corporation counsel appropriated that fee to him- 

self, and I am advised that that is done constantly notwith- 
that it is contrary to law so to do. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I was going to ask the gentle- 

man if there is any provision of law by which this corporation 
counsel is not guilty in such a case as that? 


` 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. No; but I believe if this para- 
graph were amended to prohibit them from appropriating this 
part of the funds it would prevent their doing so in the future. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Does not the gentleman think 
it would possibly be better to put in a provision here specifically 
saying that they should not have the fees, in face of the fact 
that it is compensation under the law and they have no right 
to collect the fees; that he might put the evidence, if not before 
the corporation counsel, if they are guilty, but some other offi- 
cinl of the District of Columbia under the law as It now exists? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I believe the simplest way 
would be to put the amendment here providing that they should 
not appropriate any part of the cost taxed. If the gentleman 
will agree that this paragraph be passed, so that I may have a 
little time in which to prepare an amendment, I will do so. I 
would like to reserve my point of order, so that if we do not 
get a satisfactory amendment I can make a point of order to it, 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I ask unanimous consent that 
this paragraph be passed over for a few moments and that we 
may revert to it later on. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Pace] asks unanimous consent that the paragraph be passed 
over for n few moments so that the gentleman from Kentucky 
may prepare an amendment. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.} The Chair hears none. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Municipal architect's office: Municipal architect, $3,600; engineering 
assistant, $2,400; superintendent of construction, '$2,000 ; chief drafts- 
man, $1 $00; draftsmen—one $1,400, one $1,300; heating, ventilating, 
and sanitary engineer, $2,000; superintendent of repairs, $1,800; as- 
sistant superintendent of repairs, $1,200; boss carpenter, boss tinner, 
boss painter, boss plumber, boss stcam fitter, five in all, at $1,200 each; 
boss grader, $1,000; machinist, $1,200; clerks—one $1,200 (including 
one now paid from lump-sum appropriations), one $ 650, one (office 
of superintendent of repairs) $1,000 (now paid from lump-sum appro- 
priation), one $720; copylst, $540; driver, 8600 in all, $31,110. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on the 
salary of the chief draftsman, $1,800. Is not that an increase? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Yes; it is an increase from 
$1,700 to $1,800. 

Mr. COX. That is what I thought. 
point of order on that right now. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina, Will the gentleman reserve the 
point of order? 

Mr, COX. I reserve it, 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I believe I can convince him 
that he does not want to do that. I want to say to the gentle- 
man that as a result of the lack of sufficient help in this archi- 
tect's office it has been necessary in a number of instances to 
have outside architects to prepare plans for certain buildings in 
the District, at a very considerable increased cost over the 
increase we have given in this item. 

Mr. COX. You have provided for a new engineer and as- 
sistant here at $2,400. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina, That is in order that the 
architect may spend his time in the office. 

Mr. COX. It is a new place? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. It is a new place. 

Mr. COX. How many more new places are there in this 
paragraph? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina, That is all. 

Mr. COX. There is a new place here provided at $2,400, and 
an increase to $1,800 for another man. 

Now, you say that for lack of proper help this work is going 
to be done by outside persons? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. 
prices of 6 per cent. 

Mr. COX, I recall that a few years ago there was consider- 
able discussion on the floor of the House that a fellow who did 
this work went out and did outside work. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I will say to the gentleman 
that they can not do it now. 

Mr. COX. Is this permanent law? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina, Law issued by the commission, 

Mr. COX. They are not doing it? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. They are not doing it. 
fact, they have not time to do the work to be done now. 

Mr. COX. Well, Mr. Chairman, it is a pretty hard job for 
me to let these increases of salaries go through, especially 
where they are all drawing a salary of $1,700. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I am sure that 
the gentleman from Indiana is an economist. I have served 
with him here long enough to know that, and I think he will 
give me credit for not wanting to pay any more than is neces- 
sary to get the service properly performed in these offices, and 
I want to assure him here and now that these increases that 
we have made here from the viewpoint not only of myself, but 


I am going to make a 


Yes; at the usual architect 


In 


the members of the subcommittee preparing the bill, were made 
in order that we might saye money in the preparation of plans 
instead of employing outside architects. 

Mr. COX. I will make a point of order on any increase of 
salary over $1,200 a year, but inasmuch as the gentleman makes 
a strong case in behalf of this item, I will withdraw my point 
of order and trust to his judgment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is withdrawn. 
Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Public. Utilities Commission: For salarics (including inspector of gas 
and meters, $2,000; assistant inspectors of gas and meters—1, $1,000 ; 
2 at $900 each; messenger, $600, transferred from engincer commis- 
sioner’s office); in all, $30,000, 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, in order to ask the gentleman in charge of the bill just 
how he gets the amount of increase from $25,000 plus to 
$30,000? Is that a lump-sum appropriation, “ For salaries (in- 
cluding inspector of gas meters, $2,000; assistant inspectors of 
gas and meters—1, $1,000; 2 at $900 each; messenger, $600, 
transferred from engineer commissioner’s office); in all, 
$30,000 "2 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina, Well, I will say to the gentle- 
man that that is really a lump-sum appropriation that is paid 
out to the various employees under this bureau, a scheduled 
list of whom is submitted to the committee by the commission 
each year. 

Mr. TILSON. I observe that the employees named here are 
not increased either in number or amount of salary, and yet the 
total is increased by nearly $5,000. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I will say to the gentleman 
that, of course, these people are not put on the permanent roll 
because they are not permanent employees. There are inspec- 
tors of gas and inspectors of meters and other inspectors, a 
messenger, and several statisticians and engineers: A number 
of employees who are paid from this item, and who are not 
carried on the rolls, are specified because of the fact that they 
5 not permanent employees and we can drop them at any 
time. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Department of insurance: Superintendent of insurance, 
uty and examiner, $2,000; statistician, $1,700; clerk 145 
pher, 8840; temporary clerk hire, $1,200; in all, $10,440. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I make a point 
of order against the increased salary in that paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN, Will the gentleman indicate it? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. It is an increase froma $1,700 
to $2,000. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. 
point of order or reserve it? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I make the point of order. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Unquestionably it is subject 
to a point of order. If I had the opportunity, I might persuade 
the gentleman that he is wrong. : 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I reserve a point of order, then. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I can at least give my friend 
from Kentucky the reasons which prompted the members of the 
subcommittee in increasing the salary of this particular man. 
The superintendent of insurance is paid $3,500 under the law, 
and this man, his deputy and examiner, acts in the absence of 
the superintendent of insurance. This man, who now receives 
a salary of only $1,700, is charged with the responsibility of 
acting in his place as insurance superintendent, and because of 
the responsibilities that necessarily devolve upon this man at 
times as the head of this office, we thought his salary should be 
increased. He is an expert accountant and necessarily ex- 
amines the books of insurance companies, and an underpaid 
man, in our judgment, could not fill this position satisfactorily, 
and therefore we increased the salary. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I think it would 
be far better for the people of the District of Columbia if the 
present superintendent of insurance should go away and stay 
away. Partly through his connivance the rates of insurance in 
the District of Columbia have been increased from 50 per cent 
to 150 per cent and more, and I feel absolutely certain in my 
own judgment when I say that it has been with his connivance 
and with his approval. 

I did not expect that this item wouid be reached this after- 
noon. I have some figures that I would like to submit to the 
House relative to what is going on in insurance circles in the 
District of Columbia. I believe I can establish the fact that 
the present superintendent of insurance is a mere tool behind 


The 


3,700; dep- 
; stenogra- 


Page 11, line 12. 
Does the gentleman make the 
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the insurance companies, undertaking to put up Insurance rates 
on the people of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. In a moment. During the last 
year, if I am correctly advised, on account of the increased rate 
the amount of insurance written in the District of Columbia fell 
off $7,000,000 and the losses fell off $200,000, and notwithstand- 
in, that the premiums collected by the fire insurance companies 
in the District of Columbia from those who continued to carry 
their insurance was increased about $123,000. 

Now I yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I wish to inquire what is 
the tenure of this official and by whose grace does he retain his 
position? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. This official is appointed by 
the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, and I think 
that he serves at their pleasure. When this gentleman was 
about to be appointed I believed that I knew then that he would 
not work in behalf of property owners in the District of Co- 
lumbia, but that he would use his office in behalf of the insur- 
ance companies doing business here. I then protested to the 
Commissioners of the District against his appointment, and 
each of the two then civilian commissioners assured me that 
he would not be appointed, but, notwithstanding their assur- 
ance to that effect, he was appointed. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has any charge been lodged with the 
present commissioners as to the conduct of this man? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I do not know; but they must 
know of my speech concerning him during the last Congress. 
He was appointed when the board was made up of Mr. New- 
man, Mr. Siddens—now Mr. Justice Siddons—and the engineer 
commissioner. I forget who he was at that time. 

Mr. STAFFORD. - I assume from the statement of the gen- 
tileman that there is no hope of any relief until the commissioners 
are changed? 

Mr, JOHNSON of Kentucky. I am constrained to accept that 
belief. 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I do. 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman has made a speech, which, if 
correctly interpreted, would mean, it seems to me, that we ought 
to move to strike out the whole or at any rate part of the 
salary of the superintendent of insurance, but really he has 
not sald anything in support of his point of order that would 
strike out the proposed salary of the deputy examiner, or reduce 
it from $2,000 to $1,700. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I am not in favor of paying any 
additional compensation to a servant of the District of Columbia 
who is working against the interests of the people of the District 
of Columbia. 

Mr. TILSON. It is in order to move to reduce the superin- 
tendent’s salary, is it not? And ought not the gentleman do 
that rather than aim a blow at the man who is receiving only 
$1,700? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, if the gentle- 
man will yield, I was just going to make the same suggestion 
that my friend from Connecticut [Mr. Trrson] has made, that 
because of information which the gentleman from Kentucky 
has relative to the superintendent of insurance I hardly see 
why this exuminer, who is really doing expert work in this 
office, and who is not guilty of any of these things that he even 
charges against this other man, should be made the object of 
the gentleman's point of order instead of offering an amend- 
ment to reduce the salary of the superintendent of insurance. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I do it for the reason that I 
do not believe he would be retained in the office by the present 
superintendent of Insurance unless he was doing the will of 
the superintendent of insurance. 

The CHATRMAN. Does the gentleman make the point of 
order? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I do. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. In addition to that, I move to 
strike out the salary of $8,500 of the superintendent of insur- 
ance, in line 12, page 11. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky moves to 
strike out the salary of $5,500, in line 12, page 11. 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Chairman, I hope the gentleman will 
state what the particular thing is that the superintendent of 
insurance has done to increase the insurance rates. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. During the last session of 
Congress I stated on the floor of the House here that the pres- 
ent superintendent of insurance had been the moving spirit 
behind the formation of an insurance trust in the District of 
Columbia. I gave the names and instances of when and where 


he had gone out of his way not only to induce but to coerce 
the officials of independent insurance companies to join and 
become a part of this trust, which has put up the rates of 
insurance in the District of Columbia in the last two yenrs 
from.50 to 250 per cent, I believe. 

Mr. LLOYD. Does the gentleman think he is responsible 
for the increase? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I think he could have de- 
feated it if he had been willing to do so; but instead of being 
disposed to defeat it he has been an instrument in the hands 
of these people to multiply the rates of insurance upon the 
people in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. LLOYD. What proof has the gentleman of that fact? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. In my former speech T stated 
the proof, and I gave the names of the men to whom he had gone 
and asked them to join the trust, and had practically threatened 
to drive them out of business if they did not go into the trust. 
Mr. Chairman, I believe that for the welfare and in the interest 
of the people of the District of Columbia this salary should 
be stricken out. When a man is working for the insurance com- 
panies and against the interests of the people whom he is sup- 
posed to represent, if the Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia do not remove him, Congress ought to remove the salary. 
The people in the District ought not to be taxed and thereby 
be compelled to pay the salary of an officer who is working 
against the interest of the people of the District who pay him. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. If this trust exists in violation of 
the Sherman antitrust law, as a combination of that kind would 
be, why is it not prosecuted? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I do not know anything more 
beeen gentleman from Texas does about why it is not prose- 
cu 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Why not call the attention of the 
Department of Justice to it? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. But I think the people of the 
District of Columbia ought not be compelled to pay this salary 
when the man who draws the salary is working directly and con- 
stantly against their interests. I move to strike out the $3,5 
in line 12 on page 11. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I rise in oppo- 
sition to this amendment offered by the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky. Iam sure that this committee can not take the responsi- 
bility of abolishing the commissioner of insurance of the District 
of Columbia. If the things that the gentleman from Kentucky 
has said about the conduct of this office are true there is another 
method by which it can be reached, a perfectly proper and ər- 
derly method. If this man ean not be reached through the ap- 
pointing power of the commissioners, if he is guilty of half that 
the gentleman from Kentucky has charged here, he can be re- 
moved very easily through the courts, and I hope that the amend- 
ment will not be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
JoHNson of Kentucky) there were—ayes 15, noes 33. 

Accordingly the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Employment of females: To aoe out tbe act to regulate the hours 
of employment and safeguard the health of females employed in the 
District of Columbia, approved February 24, 1914, 9 For 3 
ins ors (2 of whom shall be women), at $1,200 each; stenographer 
and clerk, $900; in all, $4,500. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

8 . Page 12, after line 9, insert as a new 
ar it] iid-labor m For the enforcement of the provisions of the act 
a a a at $100 mak 
$2400: Provided, That the ex > I 


isting provision of law wiring the de- 
tail of two privates of the Metrapofitan police ARO thos the enforce- 
ment of said act is repealed.” 


Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
point of order against the amendment. I will say to the gen- 
tleman from Wyoming that exactly what he asks is provided 
for in the bill in another place. These two policemen are re- 
lieved and these two inspectors are appointed. 

Mr. MONDELL. Is the provision made specifically for the 
enforcement of this law? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. It is, by the withdrawal of 
the policemen and the appointment of the inspectors, almost in 
the language of the gentleman’s amendment. 

Mr. MONDELL. And in their appointment is it specified 
that it is for the enforcement of this law? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. It is, in that connection. 
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Mr. MGNDELL. In view of the statement of the gentleman 
from North Carolina I ask unanimous consent to withdraw my 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection, the amendment 
will be withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Free Public ‘Library, al 80 Takoma Park branch: Librarian, 
,000; assistant librar! 00; chief circulatmg department, 
1,500 ; director of children's E. $1,500; children’s librarian, $1,000 ; 
assistant in cha of school work, ,000; Jlibrarian's 

1700; assistants 1 $1000. 1 in charge of periodicals, $1,000, 1 

i ; a n a of pe 000. 

„ G at each, 6 eer 1 for branch 
eluding 1 for Takoma Park branch) at 
2 gach : cop: “$040 py — $900 ; omy papa $840, 1 
2 ttendants— 


2220 6 at 8600 tts ; collator, 0; 3 —— 
at $600 each; 10 pai at $4: ;'8 janitors, at $480 each 
= shall act as t watchman: dane of Takoma Park 8 


„81 fireman, workman, $600; library gua 
120 . 8 a 2360 8 each; 6 er Bae at 2226 


Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order on the 
increase of salaries to the librarian, $4,000; assistant librarian, 
$1,800; the chief of the circulating department, $1,500. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. In the first item that the gen- 
tleman mentions I think there is an increase; the other two 
items I do not think are changed. 

Mr. COX. As I compared it, the assistant librarian last year 
ge aa and the chief of the circulating department was 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. On reflection, I think the gen- 
tleman is right. I hope he will reserve his point of order. 

Mr. COX. I will reserve it on the last two. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. There is probably no institu- 
tion for which this bill provides where the amount of work has 
increased as it has in the public library in the city of Wash- 
ington. The increase in the number of volumes circulating 
and the amount of work that has been consequently involved is 
great. That, together with the fact that these people are not 
getting excessive salaries, led us to make the increases. I will 
say to the gentleman that the librarian has been for a number 
of years librarian of the city library and had numerous offers 
at a very large increase of salary in other cities, and has only 
been kept here by the insistence of certain influential people— 
for instance, the Librarian of the Library of Congress, and vari- 
ous other people—because of the excellent work that this man 
is doing here. Personally I know nothing about him. This 
committee a year ago on these representations increased the 
salary to $4,000 and it went out on a point of order. I can 
only say that if it goes out on a point of order this time I 
believe the city will lose the services of this very valuable man, 
who has trained a force there and is worth $4,000, and more 
than anybody he will get there. But it is with the gentleman 
from Indiana, and he must assume the responsibility. 

Mr. COX. I have supreme confidence, Mr. Chairman, in the 
gentleman who has charge of the bill, as well as the entire 
committee, I recall that six or eight years ago Members on 
this side of the House were charging day in and day out Mem- 
bers on that side of the House with the constant and continu- 
ous increase of salaries, and I think many Members on this side 
promised that when we got control of the House we would stop 
increasing salaries. This man may be worth $4,000, as the 
gentleman from North Carolina says, I will concede everything 
he says about him. I will concedi all he says about the other 
men, but all through this bill are large increases of salaries. I 
do not believe that a salary of $1,200 is excessive, but I made 
up my mind to make a point of order to all increases of salary 
ever $1,200. The gentleman has begged me not to carry that 
out as to one or two salaries, but I am goig to stand hitched 
on this, and I make the point of order on all three of them. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment as follows: 

11, after the word “librarian,” where it first occurs, insert 
the same line where ie occurs 
the ‘to insert ; and on line 12, after the 
word department“ insert 51.200.“ 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 12, insert in tine 11, after the word “librarian,” where it 
occurs, “ $3,500 : after the word “ librarian,” where it occurs the 
second time, 8 81,500“; after the word “ department,” in line 12, 
insert ~ $1,2 

The ee e was agreed to. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. ‘Chairman, I think there is some ob- 
vious incongruity if you pay the chief of the circulating depart- 


ment of this library $1,200 and pay the new director of chil- 
dren’s work $1,500. It does not seem to be in harmony with 
the recommendations of the committee, and everyone who has 
the faintest knowledge of library work must know that the 
superintendent of the circulating department is a much more 
important position than the director of children’s work. 

Mr. COX. The director of children’s work is a new place. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I hope the gentleman will withdraw his 
objection. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Not only was $1,500 inserted 
in connection with this employment, but it was in harmony 
with the views of the committee. I believe that the director of 
ue work is possibly the most responsible position in the 
ibrar. 

Mr. “STAFFORD. The gentleman recognizes that the director 
of children’s work will not have near the number of employees 
under his charge that the superintendent of the circulating 
department has. I assume this library is similar to the library 
in my own city, with which I am somewhat acquainted. The 
superintendent of the circulating department there receives, I 
believe, something in the neighborhood of $2,000, and he has 
numerous employees under his charge, whereas the director of 
children's work only has three or four, so I really believe the 
superintendent .of the circulating department has a much more 
responsible place than that of director of children's work. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I will say to the gentleman I 
do not think that disparity exists im the employment here, 
because under this director of children's work she has a certain 
amount of circulating work under her, as well as the other, and 
quite a number of employees. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Three or four, whereas the superintendent 
of the circulating department has some ten or a dozen, 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I do not know the number, and 
I do not think the gentleman knows how many there are. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do know that in my home city, and I am 
comparing the institutions because the sizes are about the same. 
I simply rose to impress on the gentleman from Indiana the 
incongruity of voting one person $1,200 where there is more 
responsible work and allowing the other for less responsible 
work $1,500. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. In other words, the gentleman 
from Wisconsin was inviting the gentleman from Indiana to 
make his point of order against this, too? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I beg the gentleman's pardon. We have 
passed the question of making a point of order. I take issue 
with the gentleman from North Carolina on that point. I was 
simply trying to call the attention of the committee to the incon- 
gruous position in which the gentleman’s point of order placed 
the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

The question is on the amendment of the gentleman from 
North Carolina. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: à 

Appropriations in this act shall not be pees for the purchase or 
maintenance of horses or h wn vehicles for the use of the com- 
missioners, or for the purchase or maintenance of horses or horse- 
drawn vehicles for inspection or other purposes for those officials or 
employees provided with motor vehicles. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Pa 17, line 8, asa “eondomna ton insert: 
or the purchase or — 5 nation of a site and the erection thereon 
of a central garage, 


Mr. PAGE of North 7 IE, Mr. Chairman, I make a point 
of order against the amendment. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman reserve the point of 
order? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I will reserve the point of 
order. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer this amendment not 
that I claim to be fully informed as to the necessity for this 
central garage but because it is one of the items estimated for 
by the Commissioners of the District and because of the very 
convincing statement which was made regarding it in the hear- 
ing before the committee, It was stated by the engineer com- 
missioner; 


Col. Kurz. When our subordinates 8 their tentative estimates 
to the commissioners there was hardly a department that did not ask 


for one or more additional passenger-carrying vehicles, and the same 
thought occurred to the commissioners that has occurred to Mr. Howard 
in connection with the use of passenger vehicles. We felt that the 
present system, whereby such vehicles were assigned to separate de- 
partments, was uneconomical. These vehicles are housed in di 

parts of the city and there is no way, without a central garage, by 
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which we can unify the use of these machines, so we have had inquiries 
made, and an estimate prepared, based on the value, as the 
cost of acquiring a small tract of land in the rear of the District 
Building, with the expectation of putting up on it a $10,000 building 
and using it for housing and caring for all of our passenger-carrying 
yehicles, which number about 15 now. 

If we can get such a central garage it is our purpose to put it in charge 
of a single individual, have every passenger automobile housed there, 
and nothing taken out except on a specific requisition and on a certifi- 
cate showing that the use of the machine is for official business. We 
feel that such a garage would F increase the usefulness of the 
machines that we now have, and it was with the expectation that you 
would look at the matter in the same light and authorize such a garage 
that we asked for no more machines in the engineer department, though 
I believe the need is greater than the need of a year ago, as our work 
is increasing every year. 

It seems to me that the reasons given by the engineer com- 
missioner for this central garage are strong and convincing that 
the expenditures would be in the interest of economy. If such 
a central garage were built, it would, I am sure, reduce the 
complaints that have been made, and the more or less scandal 
there has been, not in this office, but elsewhere in the Govern- 
ment service, as to the use of official vehicles for private or 
social use. It occurs to me that the building of such a garage 
would be a matter of economy, of good governmental procedure, 
and the estimate is certainly in line with the recommendation 
of the joint select committee that the appropriations for the 
District of Columbia should be regular and liberal and in keep- 
ing with the needs of the District. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, in view of the 
fact that the gentleman from Wyoming is so much opposed to 
legislating on appropriation bills, I must insist on my point of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Work on streets and avenues: For work on streets and avenues 
named in Appendix L, Book of Estimates, 1917, $186,600, to be ex- 
pended in the discretion of the commissioners upon streets and avenues 
specified in the schedules named in said appendix and in the aggregate 
for each schedule as stated herein, namely: 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I desire to make 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Does the paragraph end with 
line 24, “namely,” or does it go along until all of the enumera- 
tions have been made subsequent to that? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks that while the Clerk is 
reading by paragraphs this paragraph would run down to the 
end of line 11, page 22. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Provided, That streets and avenues named in said schedules already 
aved with Relglan block or granite shall not be paved or otherwise 
mproved under this appropriation, and the remaining streets and 
avenues, except as herein specified, shall be contracted for in the order 
in which they appear in said schedules, and be completed in such 
order as nearly as practicable, and shall be paved, in the discretion 
of the commissioners, instead of being graded and regulated. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I make the point 
of order against the item on page 21, line 25, the northwest 
section schedule, $34,300. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Will the gentleman state on 
what ground he makes his point of order? 

Mr, JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes; because it is not authorized 
by law. Under the act approved March 2, 1893, there is this 
language: 

No expense for the improvement of 1 strect, circle, reservation, or 
avenue made under the provisions of this act outside of the cities of 
Washington and Georgetown shall be chargeable to the Treasury of the 
United States, but such expense shall be paid solely out of the revenues 
of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina, I beg to say to the gentleman 
that none of these streets are outside of the city of Washington. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Some of them, if I am correctly 
advised, are beyond the original boundaries of the city of 
Washington. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I will say to the gentleman that 
the schedule that makes up this amount contains Twenty-sixth 
Street from K to Virginia Avenue, Twenty-seventh Street from 
I to K, Twenty-third Street, B to E, W and Florida Avenue to 
Eleventh, making $34,300, all within the limits of Georgetown, 
or what is termed the city of Washington. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Well, it is the first one of those 
items to which I make the point of order—Twenty-sixth Street 
from K to Virginia Avenue. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. 
item does not appear in the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, the rule is this, 
that those who contend for the correctness of a proposition have 
to sustain it. I make the point of order against it upon the 
authority which I just read. Now, the burden is upon the 
gentleman from North Carolina to show that it was within the 


Mr. Chairman, I submit that 


old city of Washington, and that is a physical impossibility for 
him to do. 
* 8 CHAIRMAN, The Chair will hear the gentleman [Mr. 

AGE]. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I confess I can 
not, to save my life, say to the gentleman just exactly where 
Virginia Avenue is located, and I do not think he knows. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. The gentleman knows that 
Virginia Avenue is not in the old city of Washington. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Well, I did not know that. I 
do not recall that that is true. I think it is up to the gentleman 
to convince the Chairman of this committee that it is not. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. No; it is up to the gentleman 
from North Carolina to show to the Chair that it is in the old 
city of Washington. That is a well-established rule. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, if the Chair- 
man of this committee is depending upon the gentleman from 
North Carolina,” who has charge of this bill, to convince him 
that Virginia Avenue is or is not inside the limits of what is 
known legally as the city of Washington, he will have to call in 
another witness, because I can not say, and I think he ought to 
be convinced by some authority that it is not before he sustains 
the point of order made by the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. The burden is upon the gentle- 
man from North Carolina to show that Virginia Avenue is 
within the old city of Washington. 

Mr. PAGE of North Caroling. I want to submit these sched- 
ules. These items now being considered were submitted to the 
committee as being within the city of Washington. Immediately 
following this is another item for the construction of a suburban 
road that includes all this street north of Florida Avenue and 
outside of the legal limits as read by the gentleman from 
Kentucky. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. To all of which I expect to 
make a point of order, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, I desire to submit this propo- 
sition to the committee. The act of 1893 that the gentleman 
has read from is specifically repealed by the act of 1895, which 
the gentleman will find in the same volume. The act of 1895 
specifically repeals the act. of 1893 so far as the boundary 
limits of the city of Washington are concerned. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. The gentleman is mistaken. 
But the act of March 3, 1909, Statutes at Large, volume 35, 
page 728, has this provision, which I will send to the Chair: 

The cost of acquisition of land for street extensions, and all ad- 
vancements heretofore or hereafter made for this purpose by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury shall be repaid in full from the revenues of the 
District of Columbia. 

That is but in keeping with the act I have just read. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gentleman from 
North Carolina if the money is not to be paid out of the reve- 
wues of the District of Columbia, anyhow? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Certainly; for this purpose. 
If the gentlemen who are opposed to the first section of this 
bill will withdraw this objection, I think the point of order 
made by the gentleman from Kentucky would go by the board 
even though it would hold otherwise. 

Mr. MANN. Up to date there is no appropriation made except 
as made out of the revenues of the District of Columbia. The 
revenues of the District of Columbia are much more than sufli- 
cient to pay for this item. It does not seem to me it makes 
any difference whether the statute says it is to be paid out of 
the revenues of the District of Columbia or not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The first section has been agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. It has not become law. 

Mr. MANN. That is the way it stands so far as the bill is 
concerned now. 

Mr. GARD. May I ask what was the gentleman's inquiry? I 
was out and did not hear it. 

Mr. MANN. I was asking whether it made any difference 
whether this was to be paid out of the revenues of the District 
of Columbia, as the gentleman says the law provided, because 
this was to be paid out of the revenues of the District? 

Mr. HOWARD. If the gentleman will permit me, the gentle- 
man from Kentucky has cited the act, but it has been repealed, 
and I have cited the Chair to the act of 1895 that specifically 
repeals it, and the point of order made under the act of 1893 
would be good if the act of 1895 did not repeal it. It has been 
specifically repealed, and the gentleman has got the law in his 
hands, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky.. I believe the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Howarp] is correct about it. There is a repeal hid 
away here in the law which I failed to notice. I withdraw the 
point of order. 
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Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
return to line 14. page 21, to offer an amendment: 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming asks unani» 
mous: consent to return te page 31, line 14, for the purpose of 
offering an amendment. Is there objection? [After a: pause.] 
The Chair hears none. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

2 Clerk read as follows: 

21, line 14, insert as a new item the following: 
Tor improvement at Eastern and Western Markets aud Farmers“ 
Produce Market, $23,000." 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, these are items estimated 
for by the District Commissioners and urged very. earnestly: by: 
them. The improvements for the eastern and western markets 
are for painting, for toilets, for retaining walls, and pavements, 
and the improvement: they desire at the Farmers“ Produce 
Market is a new shelter, They call attention to the impor+ 
tance of these improvements in order to keep the markets in 


condition, and particularly the new shelter at the Farmers“ 


Produce Market, in order to shelter the farmers who come there- 
in inclement weather to sell their produce. I fail to understand 
on what theory the committee declines to appropriate for these 
very worthy public betterments. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I am thor- 
oughly satisfied that if the gentleman from Wyoming would go 
down to the foot of Tenth Street and see how much space: there: 
is under these sheds that we have already constructed, and 
would also take into consideration the fact that one: of tho 
greatest and most frequently visited buildings in the city of 
Washington—the National Museum—is located near by, he 
would realize that the construction of the sheds is merely 
another one within the shadow of that great building. 


Mr. MONDILL. Iwill agree with my friend that that is not 


the place for a permanent market. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I was going to say that we 
have already a number of sheds there, and I think we have gone 
further already than we'skould have gone in constructing these 
market sheds at this place; and your committee did not feel like 
spending money to extend what possibly some day—not. very 
far in the future—might become objectionable, and we might 
make an appropriation to remove them. 

Mr. MONDELL. I think they are somewhat objectionable 
now, but so long as we are using that place as a market we 
should shelter those farmers that come there with their prod- 
uce. I will say to my friend that I frequently go to that 
market. I find it necessary in these days of high cost of liv- 
ing under a Democratic: administration to economize, and I 


go down to the market early in the morning to buy of the- 


farmers my little basket of produce for my family in order 
to secure some relief from these Democratie conditions of high 
cost of living. |Laughter.] I agree with the gentleman, that 
we may not always keep a market there, but I frequently have 
gone down there whem there were insufficient shelters: for the 
farmers, and so long as we have the market we should have 
shelters, should we not?’ 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina: If there is an hour or two 
perhaps at certain seasons of the year when there is not suffi- 
cient shelter to take care of all the farmers: that come in, it is 
to be regretted, but that is an exception to the rule. 

Mr. MONDELL. A farmer can get very wet in an hour, and 
so cun a customer who is bargaining with a farmer for sweet 
corn and peas and radishes, and one thing and another. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I imagine that the gentleman, 
when he goes down there, is very well protected in his auto- 
mobile, and does not get rained on. 


Mr. MONDELL. Not this year. . What with the Democratic |- 


high cost of living and gasoline; I can not afford an automobile. 
How about the other niarkets? 
Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. A majority of the subcom- 


ittee preparing this bill went in person to examine the pro- 


posed repairs at both these markets: I do not mind saying 
that two of them were on the gentleman's: side of the House; 
and the chairman of the committee happened to be on the sub- 
committee that visited these markets. 

Mr. MONDELL. And he hypnotized the other two. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. No; they hypnotized me; and 
they came to the unanimous conclusion that it would be a waste: 
of money to spend more-money on those markets. 

Mr. MONDELL.. It wasa pure matter of hypnotism: [Laugh- 
ter.] 

No. 


Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I am sure that the gen- 


tleman from Wyoming, if he were a member of that sub om- 


mittee, or if he were to go down there now, would reach the 
same conclusion, that to spend the money as provided for in 
his amendment would be to waste the money: I am sure he 
would not undertake if it he knew what he was doing. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Wyoming. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois: moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. CANNON. Do I understand the gentleman to say, touch- 
ing this market, whose location I am not clear about, that is 
near the National Museum? 

Mr. MONDELL, It is almost directly in front of the National 
Museum. It is the farmers’ produce market, where there are 
sheds, under which the produce is assembled—sheds under which 
the farmers can shelter their produce. 

Mr. CANNON. Now, the gentleman claims that for the com- 
fort of the living these repairs ought to be made or extensions 
made, notwithstanding that it might perhaps disturb the beauti- 
ful repose. of the dead over in the Museum? [Laughter.] 

Mr. MONDELL. Well, I think some day we will remove that 
market. We have erected a very beautiful monumental building 
there as a museum; and while personally I enjoy a produce 
market and find it a very interesting place, and like to commune 
with my farmer friends there in the morning as I buy their 
produce, still I think it is not exactly the place to permanently 
retain an institution of that kind. But we have the market. 
We have these steel shelters recently erected. We shall: not 
tear them down, and we should have enough of them to pro- 
tect the farmers produce and their customers. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, was: a. vote 
taken on the amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN, No; it was not taken. The gentleman 
from Illinois: [Mr. Cannon]. intervened. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Wyoming. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolinas Now, Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the committee may return to the item to 
which the gentleman. from Kentucky [Mr. Jonson] desired 
to offer an amendment, on page 6, line 15. 

The CHAIRMAN.. Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 
quest, that the committee return to page 6, line 15? 

There wus no objection: p 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr: Chairman; I offer an 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report: the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jouxson of Kentucky: Page 6, at the 
end of line 2 after the figures 517,280,“ add the following: Pro- 

vided, That ter no attorney for the. District of Columbia shall 
be entitled te or receive: any’ 8 fees taxed. as costs in any 
litigation to which the District of Columbia is a party.” 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I supposed the gentleman wanted 
to have that turned into the Treasury. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Well, it would go like’ the rest 
of the costs go if these attorneys did not take it out. They have 
been taking out this part of the costs. 

Mr. MANN. Then I should think it might be construed that 
there should be no attorney's fees taxed: as costs. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky.. That is not my construction. 
Let us have it read again, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN.. Without objection, the Clerk will again 
report the amendment. 

The amendment was again read. 

Mr. MANN. Clearly I think the court would say the law 
forbids the taxing of attorney's fees. 

Mr. JOHNSON: of. Kentucky. No; the attorney’s fee is $10. 

Mr. MANN. This says he should not receive it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes; he should. not receive it. 

Mr. MANN.. He should receive it, but not retain it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. No; it should not be paid to 
the attorney at all. What does the gentleman suggest? 
| Mr. MANN. I first thought of suggesting the word “ retain,” 
but I am not sure. I suppose when you tax an attorney’s fee 
‘the attorney must receive it, but he ought to turn it over. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky, I do not think that in the rou- 
itine of business he eyer touches the rest of the costs, and he 
should not touch this; but I am anxious to have suggestions to 
fix it so that it will be properly fixed, and I have no objection to 
striking out the word of the amendment “receive” and put in 
there the word “retain” in lieu of it. I am quite sure; on 
‘reflection, that would make it plainer. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I suggest to 
the gentleman from Kentucky that he add to his amendment 
the words as a part of his compensation.” 

| Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I believe the amendment sug- 
gested by the gentleman from Illinois is better. I ask unan- 
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{mous consent to modify my amendment by striking out the 
words “ entitled to or receive” and put in lieu thereof the word 
“ retain.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the modification of 
the amendment suggested by the gentleman from Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment as 
modified. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Provided, That hereafter no attorney for the District of Columbia 
shall retain any attorney fee taxed as costs in any litigation in which 
the District of Columbia is a party. 

The amendment was considered and agreed to. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I move that 
the committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Ferris, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 
15774, the District of Columbia appropriation bill, and had 
come to no resolution thereon. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: 

To Mr. Burke, after to-day, for eight legislative days, on ac- 
count of sickness in his family. 

To. Mr. Huxpert, for three days, on account of illness in his 
family. 

To Mr. McFapven, indefinitely, on account of sickness. 

To Mr. Lrrrierace, indefinitely, on account of illness. 

To Mr. Wusox of Louisiana, indefinitely, on account of 
official business. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


By unanimous consent, leave to withdraw papers from the 
files of the House without leaving copies, no adverse report hay- 
ing been made thereon, was granted as follows: 

To Mr. LAanctey, from the Committee on Pensions, papers in 
the case of Henry Fields, H. R. 8298, and William Winn, H. R. 
8565, Sixty-fourth Congress. 

To Mr. Dyer, papers in the case of Peter Mathews, H. R. 
17708, Sixty-third Congress. 

Also, papers in the case of Herman J. Wacker, H. R. 804, 
Sixty-third Congress. 

EXTENSION er REMARKS, 


Mr. HELVERING. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recoxp on the shipping bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp on agriculture. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills of 
the following titles, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 12027. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and cer- 
tain widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of 
said war; 

H. R. 14771. An act granting the consent of Congress to com- 
missioners of Charlton County, Ga., and Nassau County, Fia., 
to construct a bridge across the St. Marys River; 

H. R. 12766. An act for making further and more effectual 
provision for the national defense, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 10490. An act to prevent fraudulent advertising in the 
District of Columbia. 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled joint 
resolution of the following title: 

S. J. Res. 72. Joint resolution to provide for holding the 
Texas Bicentennial and Pan American Exposition in 1918. 

HOUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet at 11 
o'clock a. m. to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that when the House adjourns to-day it ad- 
journ to meet at 11 o’clock a, m. to-morrow. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move tliat the House do now 
adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 50 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Wednes- 
day, May 24, 1916, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. BURGESS, from the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 12455) authorizing and 
directing the Secretary of War to lease to Charleston-Dunbar 
Traction Co. a certain strip or piece of land owned by the 
United States Government on the Great Kanawha River in 
West Virginia, reported the same with amendment, accompanied 
by a report (No. 741), which said bill and report were referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. NOLAN, from the Committee on Labor, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 11876) to fix the compensation of cer- 
tain employees of the United States, reported the same with 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 742), which said bilt 
and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: ; 

A bill (H. R. 15796) granting an increase of pension to Isaäc 
W. Nutting; Committee on Military Affairs discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 15053) granting a pension to John Richstein; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions, 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills and a resolution were in- 
troduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. GARD: A bill (H. R. 15912) to purchase a cyclorama 
in oil of the Battle of Gettysburg; to the Committee on the 
Library. 

By Mr. LEVER: A bin (H. R. 15918) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to establish uniform standards of classifi- 
cation for cotton; to provide for the application, enforcement, 
and use of such standards in transactions in interstate and for- 
eign commerce; to prevent deception therein; and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. STEELE of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 15914) to authorize 
the Secretary of Agriculture to license establishments for and to 
regulate the preparation of viruses, serums, toxins, and finalo- 
gous products for use in the treatment of domestic animals, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. LLOYD: A bill (H. R. 15915) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to make certain donations of condemned cannon 
and cannon balls; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GOOD: A resolution (H. Res. 246) directing an inquiry 
relative to the organization of a post-office lobby; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DALLINGER: A bill (H. R. 15916) granting a pension 
to John A. White; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DAVENPORT: A bill (H. R. 15917) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Andrew J. Molder; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15918) granting an increase of pension to 
Fannie Dunnigan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DOWELL: A bill (H. R. 15919) granting an in- 
crease of pension to William C. Barnett; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DUPRÉ: A bill (H, R. 15920) granting a pension 
to Wiley Lawson; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. GLYNN: A bill (H. R. 15921) granting an in- 


crease of pension to Lucia Barber Thorpe; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas: A bill (H. R. 15922) grant- 
ing an inerease of pension to Idella White; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GORDON: A bill (H. R. 15923) granting a pension to 
Edward V. Andrews; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HILL: A bill (H. R. 15924) for the relief of George 
Rutherford ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HILLIARD: A bill (H. R. 15925) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Harvey Sallade; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. KINCHELOE: A bill (H. R. 15926) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Catharine May; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. KINKAID: A bill (H. R. 15927) for the relief of 
the Commercial Bank of Gibbon, Nebr.; to the Committee on 
Claims, 

By Mr. LAFEAN;: A bill (H. R. 15928) granting an increase 
of pension to William H. Wilhelm; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15929) granting an increase of pension to 
Rebecca Poff; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15930) granting an increase of pension to 
Mercy K. Monroe; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15931) granting an increase of pension to 
Rebecca B. Diehl; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15932) granting an increase of pension to 
S. Caroline Gemmill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15933) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary Jane Brooks; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15934) granting an increase of pension to 
Eleanor E. Butcher; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LENROOT: A bill (H. R. 15935) granting a pension 
to Josephine Duncan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15936) granting a pension to Mary Baxter ; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. NEELY: A bill (H. R. 15987) granting an increase of 
pension to William E. Cornwell; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15938) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Hall; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. OAKEY: A bill (H. R. 15939) granting a pension to 
Nellie Hanlon Bush; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. OVERMYER: A bill (H. R. 15940) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Thomas J. Harbaugh; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. RAKER: A bill (H. R. 15941) authorizing certain ex- 
change of lands between the United States and the heirs of 
S. G. Little; to the Committee on the Publie Lands. 

By Mr. TEMPLE: A bill (H. R. 15942) granting an increase 
of pension to Lewis O. Barnes; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. STERLING: A bill (H. R. 15948) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Edward Looby; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

Also, n bill (H. R. 15944) granting a pension to Annie 8. 
Blanchard; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. STINESS: A bill (H. R. 15945) granting an increase 
of pension to William R. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. TAVENNER: A bill (H. R. 15946) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Margaret Hagerman; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Memorial of board of 
supervisors of city and county of Honolulu, relative to right to 
make changes in existing roads in county of Honolulu; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Petition of merchants of Shiloh, Os- 
trander, Centerburg, Utica, Lexington, Fredericktown, Brink 
Haven, Buckeye City, Danville, Howard, Perrysville, Plymouth, 
Loudonville, Ashley, Shelby, Mansfield, and Ashland, all of the 
seventeenth Ohio district, asking that concerns who sell goods 
by mail be compelled to contribute their share of municipal, 
county. and State taxes; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. BAILEY: Petition of P. B. Baker, Frank Glessner, 
the Diamond Hardware Co., George W. Wilharm, C. E. Reed, 
F. J. Fay, T. H. Meckling, W. P. McKillip, T. B. McFarland, 
C. B. Jacobs’ Son & Co., T. W. Snyder, Claude L. Pruyn, L. 
Leedom & Son; and Walter H. Leedom, all of Hollidaysburg, 
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Pa., for the passage of a measure placing a tax on mail-order 
houses; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. BURKE: Memorial of Good Roads Association of 
Wisconsin, at a meeting held at Milwaukee, Wis., May 18, 1916, 
urging Congress to designate and construct and maintain a 
system of highways; to the Committee on Roads. 

By Mr. CAREW: Memorial of Convention of Mental Hygiene 
Societies of the United. States, favoring bill for division of 
mental hygiene In United States Public Health Service; to the 
Committee on Interstate ond Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CRAMTON: Petition of Fred Poppeck, Albert Breining, 
August Teschendorf, Fred Dargatz, August Lomitzke, Ernest 
Adler, ©. H. Pawliz, Louis Poppeck, Fred Finkel, Emil Mar- 
quardt, all of Port Hope, Mich., for an embargo on the ship- 
ment of munitions to belligerent nations; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

Also, resolutions. of Local Union No. 97, of the National 
Brotherhood of Operative Potters of Mount Clemens, Mich., 
protesting against radical increase in appropriations for Army 
and Navy; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Frank G. Jayne and 110 other business firms 
of the seventh congressional district, in support of bill proposing 
tax on mail-order houses; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. p 

Also, petition of Wales Grange, No. 450, protesting against 
legislation which would prevent sale of products made in whole 
or in part by prison labor; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of Mrs. J. A. King and 13 others, of Almont and 
Imlay City, Mich., protesting against passage of bill closing 
barber shops in the District of Columbia on Sunday as a law 
enforcing the observance of certain religious views; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, petition of Rev. C. Binhummer and 24 others and A. A, 
Martini and 44 others, of Sebewaing, Mich., protesting against 
any restrictions placed upon the work of the American Red 
Cross by nations engaged in the European war that prevent 
impartial aid to all such belligerents alike; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, 

Also, petition of Mrs. G. C. Gregg and 40 others, of Memphis, 
Mich., asking passage of the Susan B. Anthony suffrage amend- 
ment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of the Congregational Sunday School at Utica; 
Wesley Methodist Episcopal Church, of Colfax Township; 
Mount Pleasant Sunday School at Wales; Cole Sunday School 
and Church at Yale; Methodist Episcopal Church at Caseville; 
Sunday School of First Congregational Church, at Carsonville; 
Pentecostal Church of the Nazarene, at Mayfield; the congrega- 
tion and Sunday School of Methodist Episcopal Church at Algo- 
nac; First Baptist Church, at Vassar; Baptist Church nt Bad 
Axe; Methodist Episcopal Church and Sunday School at Law- 
rence; Evangelical Church and Sunday School at Elkton; Trin- 
ity Evangelical Church, at Snover; Sunday School of Trinity 
Evangelical Church, of Snover; the Methodist Episcopal Church 
and Sunday School of Shabbona; First Congregational Church, 
of St. Clair; Second Presbyterian Church, of Marlette; Meth- 
odist Episcopal Sunday School at Carsonville; Methodist Epis- 
copal Church of Carsonville; Methodist Episcopal Church at 
Decker; Methodist Episcopal Church at Elkton; Methodist Epis- 
copal Sabbath School at Metamora; the people of the Methodist 
Protestant Church of Lum; 22 citizens of North Street and At- 
kins; church people at Peck; J. D. Bradshaw and 25 others, of 
Yale; Andrew J. Niles and 53 others, of Carsonville; Owen 
Smith and 21 others, of Sanilac County; C. C. Kemp and 25 
others, of Bad Axe; Charles Blank and 46 others, of Snover; 
Solomon Eidt and 25 others, of Elkton; Oliver M. Wood and 24 
others, of Marlette; William Jones and 45 others, of Atkins, 
Blaine, and North Street; Mrs. Sarah Hascall and 24 others, of 
Vassar ; George Day and 59 others, of Algonac; R. C. Moore and 
23 others, of Lum; John MeCrudy and 12 others, of Fairgrove; 
J. S. Hossler and 23 others, of Metamora; Earl ©. McCarty and 
18 others, of Colfax Township, Huron County; J. S. Hoffman 
and 18 others, of Elkton; Joseph Tomlinson and 65 others, of 
Port Austin; Fred D. Walker and 22 others, of Lum; Sidney J. 
Powers and 46 others, of Caseville; George E. E. Evans and 31 
others, of Brockway Township; Thomas Mollan and 23 others, 
of Wales; Hugh Hodgins and 25 others, of Brockway Township; 
George W. Howe and 16 others, of Port Huron; E. L. Bates and 
25 others, of Waldron; J. G. Haller and 26 others, of Lapeer; 
Ira G. Chapman and 5 others, of Utiea; Bruce C. Adam and 45 
others, of Lamatte, all in the State of Michigan, in support of 
the Webb-Smith national prohibition resolution, proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States for national 
prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 


Also, petition of Frederick Kaufmann and 50 others; Frank 
Meissner and 74 others; Evangelical Zion's Church, of Mount 
Clemens; J. W. Leipprandt and 134 others, of Pigon; Charles 
Brandt and 38 others; Ernest R. Wolf and 19 others; Henry 
Graichen and 4 others; Charles J. Wolf and 36 others; George 
Schroeder and 5 others; also telegrams from J. Murray, H. H. 
Powers, E. J. Smith, F. J. Wargowsky, Clarence Kellogg, Dr. 
C. R. Osius, and Rev. Rausch, all of Port Huron; the three 
Evangelical Lutheran congregations of the township of Sebe- 
waing; C. C. Haag. pastor of St. John's Church, of Port Huron; 
Citizens’ League of Richville; the Hemmeter Cigar Co., of De- 
troit; Citizens“ League of Reese; St. John's Church, of Pigeon, 
all in the State of Michigan, protesting against the United 
States becoming a party to the Europeon war; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petition of Charles K. Blatchly, 
employment secretary, the Prison Association of New York, 
favoring Senate bill 1092 and House bill 42; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of Clarence M. Smith, of New York, and Lucy 
Loud Ellis, of Pendleton, Oreg., favoring the Susan B, Anthony 
amendment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DYER: Memorial of St. Louis Medical Society, oppos- 
ing Senate joint resolution 120; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

Also, memorial of Rising Sun Council, No. 52, Luxemburg, Mo., 
opposing House bills 491 and 6468; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. ELSTON: Petition of R. A. Craig and 110 other citi- 
zens of Alameda County, against House bill 13048, to create a 
juvenile court in the District of Columbia; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

Also, petition of R. A. Craig and 42 other citizens of Alameda 
County, protesting against House bill 652, to provide for the 
closing of barber shops in the District of Columbia on Sunday ; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. ESCH: Memorial of Good Roads Association of Wis- 
consin, urging the necessity of the early designation, construc- 
tion, and maintenance of a system of national highways to be 
built and maintained by the National Government; to the Com- 
mittee on Roads. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: Memorial of automobile manufac- 
turers of New York, protesting against the enactment of the 
Tavenner bill, House bill 8665, or any similar measure; to the 
Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: Memorial of the Lithuanians of Greater 
Boston, condemning certain acts of Great Britain; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. GLYNN: Memorial of sundry citizens of Waterbury, 
Conn., favoring permanent international tribunal; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. GOOD: Memorial of board of directors of the Mar- 
shallton Club, indorsing House resolution 175; to the Committee 
on Mines and Mining. 

By Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas: Papers to accompany House 
bill 13738, for relief of Robert W. Johnson; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. HAMLIN: Papers to accompany House bill 15890, to 
increase the pension of Louise Mawluing; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. HILL: Papers in the case of George Rutherford; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HUDDLESTON: Petition of E. H. Parker and others 
of Birmingham, Ala., in re House bills 491 and 6468; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Will D. Root and others of Birmingham, Ala., 
in re Senate bill 645; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

Also, petition of Rev. H. Reuter and others, of Birmingham, 
Ala., in re House bills 491 and 6468; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. KELLEY: Petition of 15 citizens of Clio, Mich., 
against certain amendments to the postal laws; to the Commit- 
tee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: Memorial of the Maryland Antivivi- 
section Society of Baltimore, Md., favoring House bill 11079; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. LOUD: Petition of D. E. Wade and 51 other citizens 
of McLure and Wagerville Townships, Gladwin County, Mich., 
for pnssage of House joint resolutions 84 and 85; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McDERMOTT: Petition of Messrs. William Stem- 
rick, N. Murray, C. Lyons, C. F. Kemney, and others, all of 
Chicago, III., favoring the passage of the Lobeck classification 
bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 
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By Mr. MAGEE (by request): Petition of citizens of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.. opposing House bills 491 and 6468; to the Commit- 
tee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. RAKER: Memorials of sundry citizens and organi- 
zations of the State of California, favoring the reporting out 
of the Susan B. Anthony suffrage amendment from the Judi- 
ciary Committee; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROWE: Memorial of Protestant Churches Associa- 
tion of Greater New York City, opposing war with Germany; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Chamber of Commerce of the State of New 
York, report on pneumatic-tube main service; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, memorial of National Automobile Chamber of Commerce, 
opposing the Tavenner or similar bills; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. STINESS: Petition of James S. McCabe, of Provi- 
dence, R. I., favoring the resolution requesting the President to 
designate a day on which funds may be raised for the relief of 
the Armenians; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

Also, petition of Phoebie L. Cargill, of Providence, R. L, 
favoring Senate bill 4874; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SULLOWAY: Petition of citizens of first congres- 
sional district of New Hampshire, favoring Senate concurrent 
resolution No. 12, granting relief to suffering citizens of Ar- 
menia ; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: Petition of sundry citizens of 
Grand Junction, Colo., favoring the passage of House bill 8665, 
to regulate working conditions for skilled labor in Government 
service; to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, petition of citizens of Grand Junction, Colo., protesting 
against passage of bills to amend the postal laws in relation to 
religion; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. TEMPLE: Petition of Piper & Fullerton Co., Beaver 
Falls, Pa., favoring House bill 13916, laying an embargo upon 
crude petroleum; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

Also, petition of A. Chattaway, of Hazzard, Pa., favoring in- 
crease of compensation for fourth-class postmasters; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. TILSON: Petition of John Connell and 22 others, of 
Meriden, Conn., urging Congress to pass House bill 8665, to 
prevent the introduction of efficiency systems in Government 
workshops; to the Committee on Labor. 


SENATE. 
Wepnespay, May 24, 1916. 
(Legislative day of Thursday, May 18, 1916.) 


The Senate reassembled at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration 
of the recess. 

The VICE PRESIDENT resumed the chair. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 


quorum. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 
The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Fletcher Myers Smoot 
Bankhead Gallinger Nelson Sterli 
Borah Hardwick Norris Sutherland 
Brandegee Hollis O'Gorman Swanson 
Broussard Husting Overman Taggart 
Chamberlain Jobnson, S. Dak. Poindexter Thomas 
Chilton Jones ansdell Thompson 
8 Kenyon Shafroth Tillman 
Clark, Wyo Kern Sheppard Vardaman 
Clarke, Ark. La Follette Sherman Wadsworth 

‘ul n Lane Simmons Warren 
Curtis Len, Tenn. Smith, Ariz. 
Dillingham Martine, N. J Smith, Ga. 

Mr. CHILTON. My colleague [Mr. Gorr] is absent unayoid- 

ably to-day. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty Senators have answered to 
the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Out of order I ask unanimous consent 
to submit a favorable report from the Committee on Claims. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objectioa, the report will 
be received. 


M. A. SWEENEY SHIPYARDS & FOUNDRY CO. 


Mr. WADSWORTH, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 13064) for the relief of the M. A. 
Sweeney Shipyards & Foundry Co., reported it without amend- 
ment and submitted a report (No. 478) thereon. 
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FOREIGN-BUILT DREDGES. 


Mr. RANSDELL. Out of order I ask leave to submit a re- 
port from the Committee on Commerce. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair hears no objection, and 
the report will be received. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I am directed by the Committee on Com- 
merce, to which was referred the bill (S. 4797) to amend an 
act entitled “An act concerning foreign-built dredges,” approved 
May 28, 1906, to report it favorably without amendment, and 
I submit a report (No. 479) thereon. 

Mr. O'GORMAN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
for the immediate consideration of the bill just reported from 
the Commitee on Commerce. It is to permit nn American con- 
tractor to bring in two dredges which he had occasion to use on 
some work in Canada. All the material used in the construc- 
tion of the dredges was produced in the United States. The 
assembling of the material was done in Canada. The bill gives 
the Secretary of Commerce discretion as to the imposition of 
terms and conditions on which the dredges may be brought into 
this country. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. It proposes to amend the act entitled “An 
act concerning foreign-built dredges,” approved May 28, 1906, 
by adding, at the end of section 1, the following words: “or 
unless permitted by the Secretary of the Department of Com- 
merce, on such terms and conditions as he may impose.” 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


Is there objection to the present 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN COLORADO. 


Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, various statements have 
been made by individuals and reported in the press concerning 
the financial condition of the State of Colorado and the city 
of Denyer, which condition, it was claimed, has been produced 
by woman suffrage. I have a statement here signed by 70 of 
the prominent business men of the city of Denver, and I ask 
wey oua consent that it be inserted in the Recorp without 
reading. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator does not want to have the 70 names 
printed in the RECORD? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes; they are very prominent men, com- 
prising the bankers, the wholesale merchants, bond brokers, 
and other business men. Their very names will produce convic- 
tion as to the absolute yerity of their statement. The charge 
was made that the credit of the State of Colorado was impaired, 
which is an absolute falsehood. Then leading men have taken 
the trouble to get up a statement of this kind, which shows that 
the standing of the city of Denver and the State of Colorado in 
finances is as good as that of any city or State in the Union. 
Their bonded indebtedness is insignificant compared to the 
wealth of that city and State. It would be well for States hay- 
ing only manhood suffrage to take notice of this condition in an 
equal-suffrage State. I should like very much to have the state- 
ment inserted, with the names of the signers. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection to the insertion of the state- 
ment, but I thought the statement of the Senator was sufficient 
to describe the character of the signers, and that it would be 
useless to take up that much space in the Recorp. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. It is very short—all on one page. The 
statement is signed by men well known throughout the United 
States, 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

THE TRUTH ABOUT COLORADO, 


Because various irresponsible persons, in no way representing the 
real spirit of Colorado, have circulated statements defamatory to the 
credit of the State and its womanhood, we believe the time has come 
when all such silly and slanderous stories should be repudiated by the 
intelligent and public-spirited men of the State of Colorado. 

‘The demand for Colorado bonds is far greater than the supply. In 
pe capita wealth, in expenditures for education, in the percentage of 

omes without encumbrance, in public improvements in all matters 
affecting social welfare and the humane side of legislation, Colorado 
stands well to the front, as may easily be verified by the reports of 
the United States Government 

In all efforts that have served to forward the health and prosperity 
of the State the women of Colorado have done their share. The en- 
franchisement of women is no longer a question here. Equal suffrage 
was granted by popoy vote in 1893 and incorporated in the consti- 
tution 10 years later by a majority three times the size of that given 
the original referendum. 

H. J. Alexander, prendent First National Bank; J. A. 
Thatcher, president Denver National Bank; Geo: B. 
Berger, president Colorado National Bank ; fre: 
Schirmer, president German-American Trust Co.; W.J. 
Galligan, president City Bank & Trust Co.; John Evans, 


president International Trust Co,; James C. Burger, 
Briggs, 


president Hamilton National Bank; Frank N. 


pesare Interstate Trust Co.; James H. Causey, 
nker and investment bonds: Gordon Jones, United 
States National Bank; C. B. Whitehead, bonds and in- 
vestments; Persifor M. Cooke, banking; E. J. Weckbach, 
banking; Hume Lewis, of Boettcher, Porter & Co., bond 
dealers; C. K. Boettcher, Boettcher, Porter & Co.; 
John H. Porter, Boettcher, Porter & Co.; M. C. Har- 
rington, president Hibernia Bank: W. M. Marshall, 
president Central Savings Bank & Trust Co.; C. Maca. 
Willcox. vice president Daniels & Fisher Stores Co.; 
W. R. Owen, vice president the Denver Dry Goods Co.; 
H. M. Stoll, the Joslin Dry Goods Co.; A. D. Lewis, 
the A. T. Lewis & Son Dry Goods Co.; Meyer Neu- 
steter, the Neusteter Co.; Frederick W. Hedgecock, 
ee Hedgecock & Jones 1 Store Co.; Wm. 
. Mead, manager the May Co.; A. Glesecke, presi- 
dent Denver Music Co.; V. G. Campbell, the Knight- 
Campbell Music Co.; II. M. Williamson, president Davis 
Chemical Co.; Alfred T. Bowen, Davis Chemical Co. ; 
George E. Turner, Turner Moying & Storage Co.; C. A. 
Kendrick, president Kendrick-Bellamy Co., stationers ; 
A. J. spon 1, president Spengel House Furnishing Co.;: 
W. H. Kistler, president W. II. Kistler Stationery Co. ; 
E. L. Scholtz, the Scholtz Drug Co.; O. L. Smith, dr» 
vice president Smith-Brooks inting Co.; Jesse A 
Wheelock, general manager Northwestern Mutual Life 
Insurance Co.: Henry Van Kleeck, mortgages and in- 
vestments; Zeph Charles Felt, real estate; George 8. 
Van Law, real estate and loans; E. W. Merritt, real 
estate and loans; Cass E. Herrington, legal depart- 
ment Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.; O. B. Lefevre, ex- 
district judge, retired capitalist; Charles D. Hayt, 
attorney, ex-judge supreme court; Charles M. Dear- 
dorf, attorney; J. B. Grant, attorney; Henry May, 
attorney; Frank E. Gove, attorney; A. N. Patton, at- 
torney; Alva A. Swain, Pueblo Chieftain and Grand 
Junction News; Carlos M. Cole, superintendent public 
schools; William H. Smiley, supervisor high schools; 
J. M. Downen, Clayton School for Boys; John B. Gar- 
vin, instructor East Denver High School; C. A. Brooks, 
pe national 3 instructor, Grand Army of the 

public; S. A. Ritter Brown, author and capitalist: 
James A. be, president Tif School of Theology: 
S. B. Longacre, dean Iliff School of Theology; Borden 
1 Kessler, instructor Iliff? School of Theology: Charles 


Thibodeau, stor Grace Methodist Episcopal 
Church; T. E. McGuire, pastor Park Hill Methodist 
Episcopal Church; James Thomas, pastor Grant Ave- 


nue Methodist Episcopal Church; Orrin W. Auman, 
district superintendent Denver District Methodist Epis- 
co Churches; H. R. A. O'Malley, rector St. Stephen's 
Church; S. R. S. Gray, vicar West Denver; James Rae 
Arneill, M. D.; O. D. Wescott, M. D.; Edw. Wm. La- 
zell, M. D.; the oy Federation (a delegate organiza- 
tion of the Associated Charities, Ministerial Alliance, 
and nearly 50 other societies of Denver, instructed its 
president and retary to sign the foregoing state- 
ment), by Dr. Clinton G. Hickey, president, and Walter 
C. Heckendorf, secretary. 


Dexvenr, COLO., May 10. 1916. 
RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I ask that the river and harbor 
bill may be laid before the Senate and proceeded with. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed ilie con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 12193) making appropriations for 
the construction, repair, and preservation of certain public 
works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes. 

Mr. HUSTING. Mr. President, I rise this morning for the 
purpose of addressing the Senate on the so-called river and 
harbor bill, and I expect at the end of my remarks to offer a 
motion to recommit the bill to the committee with instructions 
to report out a bill in a sum not exceeding $20,000,000. In 
support of that motion which I propose to make I now address 
myself. 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator from Wisconsin yield to me? 

Mr. HUSTING. Certainly. 

Mr. NELSON. Do I understand that the Senator is moving to 
recommit the bill? 

Mr. HUSTING. I shall move to recommit the bill at the end 
of my remarks. 

Mr. NELSON. I was going to suggest to the Senator that 
there are a few more amendments to be offered, and we had 
better complete the bill before a motion is made to recommit it. 
I would ask the Senator to postpone the motion until we have 
finished the bill, and then his motion to recommit would be more 
appropriate. 

Mr. HUSTING. Perhaps the Senator is right from his point 
of view, but from mine I think this is the appropriate time. 
That is my humble judgment. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I quite agree with the Senator 
from Wisconsin that if the bill is going to be recommitted it 
had better be recommitted at this point. 

Mr. HUSTING. I was going to say in explanation of that 
that if the bill is going to be recommitted it had better, it 
seems to me, be recommitted before we spend any further time 
in the consideration of the bill. All the committee amendments 
are now in, and the Senate is informed of the type of bill which 
the committee proposes to pass. 
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Mr. President, in opposing this bill I should like to be under- 
stood as not opposing any particular appropriation in the bill 
or of commending any particular appropriation in the bill, be- 
cause I am opposing this sort of a bill in its entirety. There 
may be and undoubtedly are very meritorious projects in the 
bill. I do not think there is any doubt that there are a great 
many projects in the bill that have little or no merit whatever, 
tind that the Government is spending its money in a wasteful 
and extravagant manner in carrying all the projects which are 
proposed in the bill. 

In 2 matter of this kind, although Wisconsin in a measure 
is interested primarily, I have voted in at least one instance 
against a proposal to increase the appropriation for the Missis- 
sippi River from $1,250,000 to $1,500,000, I voted that way be- 
cause I do not know whether it is needed or is to be wisely ex- 
pended. If it is a good thing I am sure that standing alone 
those favoring it will be able to vindicate that appropriation. 
If we spend money only to aid in meritorious projects merit will 
get a better hearing when standing alone, and the project will 
get more money when standing alone than it can possibly get if 
we are going to divide the funds which ought to be expended 
for meritorious projects among a great many others of little or 
no merit whatever. I, for one, am willing to let the Wiscon- 
sin projects or those affecting Wisconsin stand on their own 
legs. If there is any project which concerns Wisconsin immedi- 
ately I am willing to have that particular measure stand or 
fall on its own merits. 

I am sure that whatever is to be expended here in the im- 
provement of harbors along Lake Michigan is good and will 
stand alone, and not only that but I believe that those harbors 
are worthy of a greater expenditure of money than has hereto- 
fore been made on them. As a matter of self-enlightened in- 
terest for Wisconsin and Wisconsin projects I say I want to 
disapprove any bill which uses any meritorious scheme in which 
Wisconsin may be interested as a stalking horse or a bait for 
any other project which has no merit. 

I am sorry to hold the opinion that it has been the practice 
in the past—I guess that is not seriously disputed; in fact, 
some of the things that have arisen in the discussion of the 
pending bill warrant me, I think, in believing it—that some- 
times meritorious measures are left out of the bill in order to 
coerce, or rather to persuade, those particularly interested in 
such projects in voting for some other project that has no 
merit whatever, in order to secure its own just demands. That 
is a practice that is not only bad, but which leads to extrava- 
gance and to the expenditure of money for many improper 
projects. So, I say, in discussing this matter I want to object 
chiefly to the system that is in operation here, to the method 
used in attempting to pass a river and harbor appropriation bill. 

There has been expended, I am informed, $850,000,000 on 
river and harbor projects. It has been, as has already been 
stated here and as everybody knows, a hit-and-miss proposi- 
tion. It is a sum here and a sum there and a sum some other 
place of so many million dollars a year, so that altogether a 
grand total of $850,000,000 has been reached in river and harbor 
projects; certainly a most stupendous sum, and a sum which, 
if it had been properly expended, should show results somewhat 
commensurate with the immense sum of money which has been 
expended. I repeat, it has been a hit-or-miss proposition. 

A great deal of criticism that can be directed against our 
whole waterways proposition—or rather lack of one—can be 
directed against a river and harbor scheme of this kind. It 
gets us nowhere; it never will get us anywhere; it accom- 
plishes nothing, except to take money out of the Treasury and 
to squander it for a great many unworthy purposes. 

This is not a party question. The parties ought not to divide 
upon this proposition, and I, for one, would like to discuss it 
from a nonpartisan standpoint. Our friends on the other side 
have insisted all along that it is a nonpartisan question and 
that they propose to discuss it from a nonpartisan standpoint, 
although the record will show that not all of the Senators, 
yet a number of them, have injected into their remarks speeches 
of a highly partisan nature. They have taken occasion to call 
into this discussion the Mexican question, the European ques- 
tion, and a great many other questions. 

Before proceeding any further I want to say a few words 
about that. The trouble with a great many of the appropria- 
tions which a Democratic Congress has been obliged to make 
is that they have been made necessary to carry out a great 
many of the extravagant measures instituted by a Republican 
administration. The consequence of extravagant appropria- 
tions does not always stop with the administration that is re- 
sponsible for them, but it continues on and on for a great 
many years. Projects are started, first, in a river and harbor 
bill calling for an immediate small appropriation, but the project 


involves a possible expenditure, as I think the record will 
show and as I think I can show a little later on, of hundreds 
of millions of dollars. So projects have been started under for- 
mer administrations carrying with them appropriations for 
the immediate needs of a project which has been started, but 
which, in the end, is going to involve the expenditure of hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars. That is not our fault, but it is the 
fault of those who started the project. Of course the argument 
now is that, having put in ten or twenty or thirty or forty or 
fifty million dollars, it is the duty of a Democratic administra- 
tion to continue the appropriation. 

If our friends on the other side wanted to be fair about it, 
they would at least acknowledge the corn, and say “ We want 
you to continue these things, but we admit that we are respon- 
sible for them.” But what do they do? They hold up before 
our eyes the threat that if we pass the appropriations they are 
going to charge us with extravagance, and if we abandon them 
they are going to charge us with “scuttling the ship.” They 
lave done that in reference to the Philippine question, which 
is something that we have inherited from a Republican admin- 
istration. ‘They foisted onto our necks something that is cost- 
ing us I do not know how many hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars—I believe about $300,000,000—but when we are trying to 
separate ourselves from what has proven to be an incubus, we 
are charged with scuttling the ship. If we continue to pay the 
money that the Philippines cost us, they are charging that up as 
a part of Democratic extravagance. 

I might cite the Mexican question, another thing that we 
have inherited from our Republican friends. It is a matter 
that they did not settle, but which they handed down as a 
legacy from their administration. In this debate Senators on 
the other side have been talking about the cowardice of a 
Democratic administration, and have complained that we have 
not gone to war with Mexico; that we have not intervened ; that 
we have not sent down 250,000 men to invade Mexico. If we 
had taken their advice and taken care of the situation in the 
manner in which they have suggested, our appropriations would 
have sprung up to a great many hundreds of millions more than 
they are already amounting to. If we had taken their advice 
and gone into and invaded Mexico and expended a half billion 
dollars, they would charge that up to Democratic extravagance. 
If we do not do it, we are charged with cowardice, and with a 
failure to do our duty. If we do what they deem to be our 
duty and spend the money, then we are extravagant, they say. 

In this connection, I might say that our Republican friends 
have not hesitated to inject into this debate the European 
question. 

Others on the other side contend that we should have gone 
to war with Germany in defense of Belgium's neutrality. If 
we had done that, the sum total of the appropriation bills would 
amount to billions of dollars and the bills which we shail pass 
this session would “look like 30 cents.” 

I am not going into a disenssion of that any further than to 
show the bearing that this charge of extravagance, coming from 
the Republican side of the Chamber, has on the necessities of 
the country. In short, the criticisms which have been made 
amount to this: That if we do not do a certain thing, we are 
this, that, or some other thing, and if we do what they suggest 
we ought to do, then we are guilty of unwarrantable extrava- 
gance; in other words, we will be “damned if we do and be 
damned if we don't.“ So it seems to me that it will be im- 
possible for us to satisfy the Senators on the other side, or at 
least some of them, and consequently I presume the only 
thing that is left for us to do is to try to satisfy the people of 
this country, which is, of course, of the first importance and 
the other only of secondary or more remote importance. There- 
fore I want to speak with regard to this bill from the stand- 
point of what I conceive to be the interest of the people, 
disassociated from any possible partisan tinge, for, in a large 
way, it is nonpartisan. Those supporting this bill are non- 
partisan except in the sense that in this bill and bills of like 
nature their interests, or what they conceive to be their in- 
terests, are tied up together and party lines are not drawn, nor 
are sectional lines. 

A great deal of time has been consumed in the discussion of 
this bill and a great deal of information has been put into the 
Record. I do not think that anyone can have listened to the 
indictments against this bill or the facts as portrayed here 
without feeling that this bill in its entirety ought not to pass. 
I do not think that this Government at this time, when it is 
engaged, and must continue to be engaged for some time at least, 
in extraordinary expenditures for preparedness, both in the 
way of defense and also in an industrial way, in the way of 
spreading our commerce to the four corners of the globe and 
providing for contingencies of a grave and great nature which 
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now confront us, ought to expend money that is going to be 
needed so badly elsewhere in the development of small or in- 
significant creeks or rivers. 

I think, in consonance with the general purpose of this Con- 
gress, that every river and harbor project ought to be made a 
part of a harmonious whole from a military and commercial 
standpoint and ought to be made to harmonize with the general 
spirit of preparedness in the way of preparing this country to 
compete with the world, either in a contest of arms, if it should 
come, or in a contest of commerce when it shall come, as it is 
bound to come. Everything else ought to be stricken out of 
this bill, ought to be sidetracked for the moment, or entirely 
abandoned; and I would say the same thing even in regard to 
those projects which have some merit. They do not all have to 
be completed at this time. Rome was not built in a day, and 
neither must every small stream or creek or river be developed 
in a day. There are appropriate times for things, and I think 
the appropriate thing at this time is to swing our resources 
back of this country in its program of preparedness, as I have 
said, both in a military and naval sense and also in a commercial 
sense. 

Referring to extraordinary expenditures, I want to add to 
what I said awhile ago that the country is asking us to pre- 
pare, and we have already passed a bill, which, I think, has 
become or will soon become a law through the President’s sig- 
nature, which will raise the military expenditures of this 
country something like $150,000,000 or $200,000,000 annually. 
We are soon to énter upon the development of our Navy, and I 
understand the naval appropriation bill will reach a total of 
something like $250,000,000 or $300,000,000. A shipping bill has 
reached the Senate, calling for something like $50,000,000. 
These matters have got to be attended to, because the people 
as a whole demand that they shall be taken care of; and, of 
course, the people know that when they make that demand 
they have got to pay the bills. These things do not come like 
nitrates from the sky, but have to come about by the expendi- 
ture of money from the Treasury. While they know that, and 
while they are willing to pay the bill for these purposes, even 
if they increase the expenditures of this Government several 
hundred millions of dollars annually, I think they do expect, on 
the other hand, that things which are not of such moment shall 
either be cut out or deferred or abandoned for the time being. 

Our friends on the other side are crowding this Congress for 
increased preparedness. I know a great many on this side also 
favor adequate preparedness, and now if that is brought about 
in accordance with the universal demand or the nonpartisan or 
bipartisan demand and money is voted for that purpose, it will 
not lie in the mouths of our Republican friends in the next cam- 
paign to charge us with extravagance, because it is not extrava- 
gance to put our house in order and to put ourselves in such 
shape as we ought to put ourselves in to meet exigencies that 
are now confronting or soon will confront us. And it win 
not become a Republican to criticize as extravagance some- 
thing done which they had demanded and costing money for the 
appropriation of which they are in part responsible. However, 
even though our friends on the other side are demanding a cor- 
rection of an evil for which they are responsible in the instance 
of the river and harbor system—if they call such a thing a sys- 
tem—I feel we ought to feel no resentment, but ought to feel 
grateful to them for pointing out the evils of their system and 
for offering to help us cure the evil. I also think we should take 
in the proper spirit the warning held out to us by them, aceom- 
panied as it is with an admission that this and other extrava- 
gances on their part while in power in part were responsible for, 
their party’s downfall. I hope we will profit by their warnings 
and their experiences, 

Now, in discussing the bill I am not going to go over the old 
ground that has already been covered, but I have selected three 
rivers which ure to be improved under this bill, and, instead of 
selecting the worst, I presume everyone will agree that I have 
selected the best. 

You have heard a great deal about some of the rivers and 
creeks that are to be improved under this bill. Senators have 
shown the worst projects covered by this bil!; they have shown 
that streams and creeks which carry only a foot and a half of 
water sometimes are to be improved, and hundreds of thousands, 
if not millions, of dollars expended upon them. I do not think 
there is any question about those projects heing bad. I think 
the question was asked a Senator who was discussing one of 
these creeks where there was little water whether they wanted 
to supply more water in the creek. It occurred to me that per- 
haps the reason why a great many of these creeks and rivers 
are to be improved is because there is too much earth and 
ground in the bottom of the creeks and rivers, and they want to 
dig out mother earth itself; they want to turn something from 


a purpose to which it is adapted to some purpose to which it is 


not adapted. We can not change the face of this hemisphere, 
but we can do certain things to advantage. For instance, in 
the discussion of the East River project here the other day, which 
was left out of this bill when it was originally reported to the 
Senate, it was shown that a certain ridge in the river separated 
deep basins on either side, and that by the expenditure of a 
couple of hundred thousand dollars this ridge or bar could be 
removed, and our dreadnaughts could enter from the sea into 
the Brooklyn Navy Yard, where during stress of war or battle 
they might be obliged to go. 

That is a project that no two men can disagree upon. It is 
perfectly obvious that that bar has got to be removed, because 
it is necessary to have it removed. But that is a far different 
project from turning a stream having a foot and a half of water 
into a stream that is navigable for its entire length by means 
of excavation throughout its entire length, because the more you 
excavate the lower the water drops. That does not increase 
your volume of water at all. If you take any given stream with 
a certain limited supply of water and gouge it out for its entire 
length, you will have the same result when you finish that you 
had when you started. You will still have too much ground at 
the bottom of your river; and you can keep on until you get 
down to the hot place and it wilt not do you any good. There is 
another way, and oftentimes the better or only way, in which 
water can be put on top of land. and that is by means of dams 
and reservoirs; but that is another story. What I was going 
to say is that these creeks a foot and a half in depth their en- 
tire length can never be made into rivers that will carry ocean- 
going steamers. You are just expending your money for the 
purpose of giving exercise to some men that you like to see ex- 
ercise. It is merely a little game, that is all—a little play. 
What I mean to say is that you are paying your money for a 
useless purpose to keep men out of mischief or to keep them 
going. That is the effect of it. I do not say that that is the 
3 but that is the effect of it, and it does not get you any- 
* 

But that kind of streams I do not care to talk about; but I 
do want to take what I consider the three most plausible projects 
we are expending our money on. I think it will be agreed that if 
the three best that we have do not warrant the expenditures we 
are making, as we are now making them, then, of course, the 
worst can not be good enough to spend any money on. I have 
reference to the Mississippi River, the Missouri River, and the 
Ohio River. 

I have gathered some data here—not through my own indus- 
try, but through the industry of others—bearing upon the ex- 
penditure of money on these three rivers. I have given some 
study to the subject and looked over some of the tables, and 
in a general way know a little about the subject. I hope to 
know more in the course of years. But, from the showing that 
is made here, I can not see where we get anything out of even 
the improvement of these rivers under the present method of 
expenditure of money. I am going to take up a little of the 
time of the Senate to discuss these rivers and the money ex- 
pended on these rivers, and I trust I may be pardoned for read- 
ing part of this, because I have not the figures in mind. 

Under the present bill we are to expend for these three 
streams $15,500,000; and the bill contemplates the expenditure 
of over $20,000,000 on 11 streams, or a grand total of over 
$40,800,000. I believe the Senate committee has raised it to 
something like $43,000,000. I am going to ask to have the 
table that I have here included in the Recorp if not already 
printed in some other speeches. I should like to have it looked 
at. It shows how this money is to be apportioned. I am going 
to dwell on the Missouri River first. 

That river takes $1,750,000. Of this, $1,500,000 is appropri- 
ated for 400 miles of river which lie between Kansas City 
and St. Louis. When the project of the whole river shall have 
been completed it will have cost the Government the sum of 
$34,000,000. Nearly $20,000,000 has already been expended, 
and an expenditure of $14,000,000 is contemplated. Before the 
era of railroads this river bore a great carrying trade. To-day 
it has dwindled down to almost nothing; and, as I shall show 
you shortly, the greater part of the so-called commerce of the 
Missouri consists of the transportation in barges of the sand 
and stone and gravel which the Government itself is using in 
the improvement of this highway of commerce. 

Since the opening of the Sixty-fourth Congress two tables 
showing the plans in favor of reinstating the Missouri River 
project have been placed in my possession. There is reported, 
based on the report of 1914, a loss of commerce as follows: 

Tons of commerce reported in 1905, 343,435; in 1913, 347,235; 
in 1914, 240,550. That is a loss of 30 per cent of the commerce 
on the Missouri River. 
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After making the deductions of gravel and stone used by the 
Government itself in these improvements, and the logs and ma- 
terial that could be floated down without any improvement, the 
actual commerce is as I shall state a little further on. This 
feature of the commerce, or this distinction between the com- 
merce, I believe, has been discussed here in the Senate; but it 
seems that these reports are made up with a great deal of 
duplication, and include commerce carried on by the Govern- 
ment in its execution of the work. Of course it is manifest 
that when they stop their work this part of the river cominerce 
will cease, and consequently it is not a proper item to be 
charged up as a part of the general commerce. Therefore it is 
deducted ; and of course on these rivers where logs and lumber 
can be floated without any improvements, it is clear, it seems 
to me, that a project should not be credited with a certain 
amount of commerce that it would have received anyway with- 
out the improyements in the river. Of course, too, when a 
stream can carry logs and timber and things of that kind without 
any improvement and continues to carry them with the improve- 
ment, that part of the commerce is not to be credited to the 
improvement, but is to be credited to the river in its original 
state; and therefore it should be deducted. 

On the Missouri the actual commerce in 1905 was 18,182; in 
1918, 24,000; and in 1914, 19,000, a loss of 30 per cent also for 
1914 over 1913. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator if he means by the commerce on the Missouri River the 
commerce through the entire extent of what is known as the 
navigable Missouri River, from Fort Benton to the mouth of 
the Missouri, near St. Louis, or does he just refer to par- 
ticular stretches of the river, as from St. Louis to Kansas City 
and from Kansas City to Sioux City, Iowa? 

Mr. HUSTING. I should have to refer to the reports to get 
that information. I think the Deakyne report will show that. 
I am coming to that in a little while. Perhaps I have thgt in- 
formation here. My understanding is that that is the entire 
river, or so much thereof, at least, as is credited to the part 
over which the improvement has been made for which this 
appropriation is asked. 

Mr. STERLING. I am not sure whether the figures given by 
the Senator referred to the tons of commerce or to the value 
of the commerce, 

Mr. HUSTING. Those are the tons of commerce. I want to 
say to the Senator from South Dakota, or any other Senator 
present, that I should like to be corrected in case I make mis- 
takes in the figures presented. I have confessed that I am not 
as well grounded in this matter as I should be; but I am taking 
this from what I consider reliable reports, and I should like to 
be corrected if I make any misstatement. To my mind, these 
figures never have been contradicted or challenged. 

Take, for instance, the conditions on the Missouri River in 
1913. The report shows—and this will be found in Mr. FREARS 
minority report—a table which purports to give the freight 
traffic on the Missouri River. ‘The total valuation of the com- 
merce is $3,929,212.32 and a tonnage of about 347,235. Of this, 
309,577 tons was sand and gravel hauled 1 mile, 

Nine-tenths of the traffic was barged 1 mile; showing that 
while the figures are somewhat imposing, yet, getting down to 
brass tacks, there is not very much left in the way of any sub- 
stantial commerce. Of the above, 309,577 tons consisted of sand 
and gravel carried 1 mile, probably in the Government's own 
construction work—a good deal of it, at least. Somebody in 
the neighborhood of Kunsas City hauled 2,513 tons of sand 9 
miles, and 10,312 tons of railroad ties were hauled 14 miles, 
This makes a total of 322,402 tons of these freight items, and 
the average haul was about 2 miles. The balance consists of 
a little bit of grain, logs, and wood, chiefly material which 
could be floated down any unimproved river. The total of this 
amount is 24,883 tons and the average haul less than 100 miles. 

Lieut. Col. Herbert Deakyne, of the Corps of Engineers, who 
was sent to reexamine the Missouri River, reported on April 
15 that this project should be abandoned. I am going to take 
the time of the Senate to read his report in full: 

REEXAMINATION OF MISSOURI RIVER FROM KANSAS CITY, MO, TO THB 
MOUTH. 
War DEPARTMENT, 
UNITED STATES ENGINEER OFFICE, 
Kansas City, Mo., April 22, 1915. 

From: The District Engineer Officer. 
To: The Chief of Engineers, United States Army 

(Through the Division 8 
heen Reexamination of project, Missouri River, Kansas City to 


1. In compliance with instructions contained in department letter 
dated March 18, 1915, I submit the following report giving my general 
views on the question of the modification or abandonment of the project 
for the improvement of the Missouri River from Kansas City to the 


mouth. This report is called for by section 14 of the river and harbor 
act ap OA NATA gree 7 s 

2. The project for this improvement was adopted by Congress Jul 
25, 1912, i the following language: p ý : z 

Improving Missouri River with a view to securing a permanent 
G-foot channel between Kansas City and the mouth of the River, in 
accordance with. the report submitted in House Document No. 1287, 
Sixty-first Congress, third session, and with a view to the completion 
of such improvement within a period of 10 years, $800,000: Provided, 
That cooperation from the localities benefited may be required in the 
prosecution of the sald project in case any comprehensive plan is here- 
after adopted by Congress for an apportionment of expense generally 
applicable to river and other projects in which any improvement now 
or hereafter ms, bag confers special or exceptional benefit upon the 
localities affected: Provided further, That nothing herein contained 
shall postpone the expenditure of the amount hereby appropriated or 
oii further appropriation for said project witheut action by Congress.” 

owever, the first appropriation for the work was made June 25, 

1910, in the following 8 

“ Improving Missouri River, with a view to securing a permanent 
6-foot channel between Kansas City and the mouth of the river, 
$1,000,000: Provided, That the Secretary of War shall appoint a 
board of three officers to further consider and report upon the most 
economical and desirable plan of securing such channel, in which report 
consideration will be given to the subject of cooperation on the rt 
of local interests in the work of sald improvement: Provided further, 
That the report hereby authorized shall submitted to Congress on 
or before the opening of its next regular session.” 

8. The appropriations and allotments made for this project are as 
follows: 
June 


_ $1, 000, 000 
-} 600, 000 


July 20, 1912-2 > _ 800, 000 
ee a a IA chun N N ELEN 2, „ OF 
ONT sth Sage CS Pa RR Se v ESS SPT SH $50, 000 
I T be 2 CR ARE E SIE LS SNES 1, 000, 
Total of 6 appropriations „7 6, 250, 000 


It will be noted that the appropriations have been made at about 
half the rate mentioned in the act adopting the project. 

4. The 1 to March 4, 1915, were 53.577. 290.85, con- 
sisting of $ 286,082.59 for improvement and $29 208.20 for main- 
tenance. It is estimated that the project is about 9 per cent com- 
pleted. There have been large expenditures for plant since the in- 
ception of the project, and for that reason and on account of the lack 
of appropriations at the proper rate, the amount expended and the 

reentage completed appear out of proportion. But it has been 
emonstrated that the work can be done within the estimated unit 
cost, and it is my opinion that with appropri anons at the rate of 
$2,000,000 per year for improvement and sufficient funds for mainte- 
nance the project could be completed within the total estimated cost. 

5. Lhe cost of maintenance after completion of the project is esti- 
mated at $500,000 per year. Thé maintenance work, including snag- 
ging, is now costing about $100,000 per year. It will gradually in- 
crease as the work Re sses. If appropriations are continued at 
the rate of about $1,000, per year, and the maintenance increases 
from $100,000 to $500,000 per year, r $300,000 per year 
during the execution of the work, it is plain that over 20 years from 
this time wili be required to complete the project, 

6. I consider that the question of modifying or abandoning the 
project is one to be decided by a comparison of the cost involved with 
the benefits derived. Assuming the money of the Government to be 
worth 8 per cent interest, the total estimated cost of the project 
represents $600,000 per year interest. Adding the maintenance cost 
of $500,000 per year gives $1,100,000 per year as the permanent charge 
4 5 the 9 resulting from the execution and maintenance of 

8 project. 

7. The benefits derived are represented by the increased facilities 
for navigation. There are other incidental benefits, such as the pro- 
tection of lands from erosion and the amelioration of flood conditions. 
but these have not been r as proper objects of Government 
9 on the Missouri River and are therefore not considered in 

e analysis. 

8. The commerce to be considered is present and prospective, and 
the advantages that commerce will obtain from the improvement are 
the actual saving in freight charges by the use of the river and the 
effect on railroad freight rates produced by the possibility of water 
transportation, 


The commerce for the calendar year 1914 is not fully tabu- 


lated. 


Then follows the total I have just read. I want to say that 


‘is in Denkyne's report, and that is my authority for the state- 


ment, 

Mr. STERLING. I ask the Senator if he can refer again 
without much trouble to the figures he gave of the tonnage on 
the Missouri River from Kansas City to the mouth? 

Mr. HUSTING. This is the total, but I think that is filed 
with the Deakyne report. I will give you the figures found 
in his report and that is my authority for these distances con- 
cerning which he proposes to cover. He does not say what 
part of the stream it is in, but I assume it is for that part 
affected by this money, whether the whole or a part of it. 

Mr. STERLING. I refer to the figures given by the Senator. 

Mr. HUSTING. This is the same table. 

Mr. STERLING. May I call the attention of the Senator for 
the purpose of the Recor» to the statement given in the report 
of the Committee on Commerce? As I remember the figures 
given earlier in the Senators address, he gave the tonnage as 
something like 18,000 or 19,000 tons. 

Mr. HUSTING.. No; the total tonnage was 347,235. 

Mr. STERLING. For 1913? 
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Mr. HUSTING. For 1913; and I deducted from that the 


gravel. I am coming to that now, and I will give them over 
again if you desire. 

Mr. STERLING. I do not care to have the Senator repeat 
it, but I call the Senator’s attention also to the value of that 
tonnage during the three years 1912, 1913, and 1914, showing 
a constantly increasing value of the tonnage during those three 


years. 

Mr. HUSTING. Please give me the page of the report. 

Mr. STERLING. Page 365 of the report. I suppose that 
is taken from the report of the Board of Army Engineers. 

Mr. HUSTING. These figures are taken from the Deakyne 
report and I assume that they are correct. I say personally I 
do not know whether they are or not. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. HUSTING. Certainly. 

Mr. REED. I ask the Senator if he does not know that that 
report was absolutely turned down by a full board, who sat on 
it and repudiated it 

Mr. HUSTING. What board? 

Mr. REED. The board of appeal that was appointed, at the 
head of which was Col. Black, now Gen. Black; and that after 
a full hearing this report was not only repudiated, but after the 
hearing placed Deakyne in a position that I will not say was 
discreditable but, at least, it was extremely pitiable. 

Mr. HUSTING. I am sorry if I shall be quoting anybody 
who has been discredited by any subsequent investigation, but 
I do not understand from the Senator that his figures were 
challenged. 

Mr. REED. There were many other figures given, and the 
fact that his figures were inapplicable and unjust was made 
clearly manifest. 

Mr. HUSTING. That is a matter of argument. 

Mr. REED. No; it is not a matter of argument, because the 
board of appeal found against him, consisting, I think, of nine 
officers who came there and had a hearing lasting for several 
days. At the head of that board was then Col. Black, who is 
now Gen. Black, Chief of Engineers. The fullest hearing was 
had, and I say without desiring to reflect upon Col. Deakyne 
that I never saw a man in a much more pitiable condition than 
he was after that hearing had proceeded a few days. 

The fact is Col. Deakyne did not understand the Missouri 
River or know what he was trying to do. It had been a pretty 
complete failure all the time he was out there; and his report 
is discredited and discarded and in the waste basket of forget- 
fulness, except that the Senator has reached down and shaken 
the dust off of it and brought it in here before the Senate. 

Mr. HUSTING. I will say to the Senator that I do not 
understand whether the Senator is stating these things as his 
opinion or whether he is stating his opinion as to the pitiable 
condition of the engineer at the time he appeared before the 
board. I will state to the Senator that I shall take occasion 
to look up this conference of these governors or the report of 
this committee and see whether they have denounced him as 
severely as the Senator has done. 

Mr. REED. They did not denounce him. They simply re- 
ported against everything that he reported in favor of, that 
is all. 

Mr. HUSTING. I would consider that as a matter not in any 
way reflecting on the figures and facts given by the engineer. 

Mr. REED. I have already said there were at this hearing 
facts and figures produced which showed that the figures of 
Col, Deakyne were inadequate, were not complete, and that 
new facts and new figures and new evidence throw added light on 
the whole proposition and entirely destroy the effect of these 
figures. The Senator will be so kind as to permit me to observe 
at this point one trouble with Col. Deakyne’s figures, and it 
goes to the Senator’s argument. I do not know whether the 
Senator has ever seen the Missouri River or not. 

Mr. HUSTING. Yes; I have seen it. 

Mr. REED. I suppose he has seen it. That is probably 
about all. $ 

Mr. HUSTING. I have not seen it as often as the Senator 
has. 


Mr. REED. No. One trouble is that Col. Deakyne's figures 
were based upon tonnage upon a river which everybody admits 
until it is improved is only navigable at certain periods of the 
year and by boats of certain special build and limited capacity. 
The effect of the Senator’s argument is and the effect of Col. 
Deakyne’s report was that it was a fair test of the value of 
the river. In other words, a river is unnavigable because of 
certain bars across it. Therefore these gentlemen say, not 


being navigated to any great extent, it is unfit for navigation, 


and they proceed to prove that by the fact that there is no 
navigation, and that navigation is practically impossible, when 
the proposition is to cut through those obstructions and to place 
the river in a condition to be navigated. 

Mr. HUSTING. How many miles, I should like to know, 
have to be excavated and how much money has to be expended 
before the improvement of the Mississippi River can be made. 

Mr, REED. The amount that is estimated for the completed 
project is $20,000,000. 

Mr. HUSTING. And $14,000,000 more. 

Mr. REED. No; about $14,000,000 to cover the entire river. 

Mr. HUSTING. For 400 miles. 

Mr. REED. From Kansas City to St. Louis, a distance of 
about 420 miles, I think, though I have not the figures in my 
mind. Now, I want to get 

Mr. HUSTING. Before the Senator leaves that, as I under- 
stand it his reflection on this engineer is that his idea of what 
is going to happen after the river is improved differs from the 
opinon of the corps of engneers who examined it. 

Mr. REED. No; the point I am making now is that no man 
with good judgment and with a reasonable degree of fairness 
wants to attack a thing simply for the sake of attacking it. 

Mr. HUSTING. I should like to ask the Senator a question 
in order to get this position clearly before the Senate, if he will. 
The point, then, is that the figures are not disputed, but that 
the appropriation rests on the future commerce and the possi- 
bilities of future commerce, and not on what has already been 
engaged. 

Mr. REED. There are some of the figures that the engineer 
gave that are accurate. Many of them, however, are not com- 
plete. 

55 5 HUSTING. Win the Senator point out those not com- 
plete. 

Mr. REED. I will at the proper time. I could not do it out 
of mind. I have not the report before me. I can bring the 
figures here, however. This is what I want to get into the 
Senator’s mind, and I am presenting it to him as a fair man. 
Assume the case of a good highway built up to a river bank 
and a good highway upon the other side of the river, an im- 
passable river, and no bridge. Now, it is proposed to appro- 
priate some money to build a bridge, and the report is there has 
never been any traffic across that river, and therefore, because 
there has never been any traffic across the river, except perhaps 
by some ford that could only be used one month in a year, the 
bridge should not be built. Now, that has been the line of 
reasoning followed by every man who has opposed this project. 

Mr. HUSTING. That will not be the line I am going to 
follow. 3 

Mr. REED. That was Deakyne’s plan. He said, Here is a 
river. How much business have you upon this river now?” 
In the face of the fact that he knew and that everybody else 
knew who knew anything about it that the reason why the 
traffic was not on the river was because in moving their boats 
up and down at every season of the year except in high water 
there were certain shallows and certain bars that made it im- 
possible to move their boats. The project is to remove those 
obstructions. Therefore the question is not how much there has 
been but how much there will be in traffic upon that stream. 

Now, that is to be settled. It is upon the basis that the 
river has been made navigable, which all engineers, five or six 
boards sitting at different times, have agreed is entirely feasible 
and practical. The further question is, Is there business? Is 
there traffic along this river which at prices that it can be 
hauled for will go to the river? 

The answer to that is that there is no territory west of the 
Mississippi River that will afford an equal amount of traffic. 
That is shown by population, shown by the great wealth and 
resources of the country, by the enormous production, by the 
thick population, and by the fact that the boat line already 
operating under these almost impossible conditions has been 
able to operate and pay its expenses with a cut in freight rates 
on the average of 20 per cent. Now, if you—— 

Mr, HUSTING. If the Senator please, I should like to re- 
sume my argument. 

Mr. REED. Let me just finish this sentence. When you 
remove the obstructions so that the river can be fully em- 
ployed, the evidence that was taken before the board of appeals 
overwhelmingly shows that the river would carry upon its 
bosom an enormous commerce which would result in a reduc- 
tion of freight rates to all of that great State and to the terri- 
tory that is tributary to it, the Dakotas, and even Oklahoma, 
and that the resultant benefit to the public would be almost 
incalculable. Yet in face of that showing we are asked to 
consider Mr. Deakyne’s report based upon the unimproved con- 
dition of the river. I am obliged to the Senator. 
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Mr. HUSTING. The Senator talks of the future, It is impos- 
sible to show the future. I do not care what any corps of engi- 
neers may venture to predict as to what is going to happen in 
the future, the future can be better judged from the past than 
it can by the prognostications of n board of engineers. I be- 
lieve—I have been so informed, and I feel that I am fairly safe 
in making the statement—that the figures all go to show that 
river transportation has decreased over those parts of rivers 
that have been improved, or, in other words, that it has decreased 
whether it has been improved or not. 

Mr. REED, On the Missouri River? 

Mr. HUSTING. Yes. I will take it not for a couple of years, 
but take it ever since the river has been improved, and there 
has been a decrease in proportion to the total transportation, 


if not a literal decrease in transportation, in the amount of trans- 


portation. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Sissons in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Wisconsin yield to the Senator from 
Missouri? 

Mr. HUSTING. For a question. 

Mr. REED. The Senator certainly wants to get his figures 
right. 

Mr. HUSTING. Yes. 

Mr. REED; There was a time many years ago when there 
were no railronds and when the traffie there had to be upon 
the river, when there was a very considerable tonnage upon the 
Missouri River and upon many little rivers that we would not 
consider navigable. i 

Mr. HUSTING. I have already shown by this table that the 
tonnage on the Missouri River has decreased from 343,435 tons 
fi. 1905 to 240.550 tons in 1912, the total commerce. It is true 
that before the advent of the railroad west of the Mississippi 
the river tonnage was high, but it has steadily been declining 
ever since, at least proportionately if not literally. 

Mr. REED. There are no such figures, in fact. 

Mr. HUSTING.. The Senator. 

Mr. REED. I want to get the Senator right. My word on 
this is almost as good and Important as an Army engineer's. 
They are not infallible. I say to the Senator that the figures 
absolutely show that since the present boat line was put on— 
now some four or five years back—there has been a steady, 
constant, and rapid increase in traffic upon that river; and 
anybody who says to the contrary—I do not care whether he is 
an Army engineer or whether he is n Hottentot—is not stating 
what is the fact. 

Mr. STERLING. I should like to say, in all fairness, I 
think the Senator from Wisconsin ought to include in his table 
the value of this commerce, as it has increased in the last three 
years. It runs thus—that is, between Kansas City and the 
mouth of the Missouri: In 1912 it was $3,149,870. 

Mr. HUSTING. The Senator is now speaking of the value 
of the commerce. 

Mr. STERLING. Of the value. Just let me complete this 
statement. In 1918 it was $3,929,212, and in 1914, $4,677,207, 
making a total for those three years on that stretch of the 
Missouri River of $11,756,289. 

Now, the Senator from Wisconsin does not consider that as 
inconsiderable commerce; but if there was that commerce with 
the then condition of the river and it can be increased by the 
improvement of the river, would not the Senator be in fayor 
of making the improvement? 

Mr. HUSTING. I will ask the Senator whether he is giving 
the value of the cargo. I should like to have the Senator give, 
if he can, the tonnage. 

Mr. STERLING. I can give the Senator the tonnage. 

Mr. HUSTING. It may be different from the figures I gave. 

Mr. STERLING. The’tonnage in 1912 was 185,110; in 1913, 
$47,285; and in 1914 the tonnage was as the Senator stated— 
240,550—but now the value of that tonnage has exceeded the 
value of the tonnage in either of the other years by consider- 
ably over a million dollars, 

Mr. HUSTING. I do not see that the value of the cargo 
throws any light on this question at all. It does not as far as 
I am concerned, or as far as my understanding of the problem 
is concerned. 

Mr. STERLING. It seems to me that the important element 
in it is the value of the commerce. 

Mr. HUSTING, Not of the commerce carried to show the 
saving in the carrying of that commerce. 

Mr. STERLING. Now—— 

Mr. HUSTING. Just a moment. 


If you transport commerce 


in gold coin of the value of $1,000,000,000 down a river and get 
$500 worth of revenue out of it for the carrying of it, and the 
Government spends $10,000,000 to fransport that biliion dollars 


of gold down the river 5 miles, I do not see that that is a help 
to the transportation problem. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Towa? 

Mr, HUSTING. Certainly. s 

Mr. KENYON. In the figures suggested by the Senator from 
South Dakota, if he will analyze them he will find, for instance, 
211,000 tons worth of sand and gravel barged a mile and sand 
and gravel again barged for 9 miles. 

Mr. STERLING. I will ask the Senator 
what year was there tonnage of that kind? 

Mr. KENYON. In the report of 1915. 

Mr. STERLING. In the report for 1015? 

Mr. KENYON. No; the year 1914, k 

Mr. STERLING. Will the Senator state the total tonnage 
and the value of the total tonnage for 1915? 

Mr. KENYON. I have it not for 1915. I have it for 1914. 
It is in the 1915 report. I have it also for 1913. ‘There were 
309,000 tons of sand and gravel barged 1 mile. 

Mr. HUSTING. I will say to the Senator that Engineer 
Deakyne analyzed those figures. I may as well here ask what 
are we spending money for in the way of improying water trans- 
portation? Is it for the purpose of hauling down the stream 
goods of great money value, or is it for the purpose of serving 
the people and saving them money on transportation? 

That brings me to the proposition of the Senator from South 
Dakota. I say it does not make any difference what the value 
of the cargo is that goes down the river as between a railroad 
and the waterway. It seems to me that the figures throwing 
light on the amount of revenue derived by the transportation 
companies and the amount of tariff or toll that the publie has 
to pay and the difference or the saving between those two 
either directly or indirectly by reason of the river improvement 
is the test whether we are spending our money for a useful 
purpose or not. In other words, taking the question of con- 
venience into consideration, would we, us a business proposition, 
vote $10,000,000 or $20,000,000, with $14,000,000 more, or a total 
of $34,000,000, to carry, as the Senator admits his own figures 
show, à few hundred thousand tons of commerce, where we know 
that the publie will save only about $10,000 per annum? 

Mr. STERLING rose. 

Mr. HUSTING. Just pardon me n moment. The Senntor 
from South Dakota gave some figures here as to the tonnage, 
which entirely coincide with the figures that I have given. So 
these figures are not challenged; they ure corroborated by the 
report of the committec. . 

Mr. STERLING. Will the Senator permit me to make £ 
suggestion right there? 

Mr. HUSTING. Certainly. 

Mr. STERLING. The Senator speaks of an expenditure. of 
$20,000,000 on the Missouri River. Now, may I ask to what 
reach or stretch of the river he has reference? 

Mr. HUSTING. I refer to the portion of the river through 
which this tonnage is carried. 

Mr. STERLING. Does the Senator mean, now, from Kansas 
City to the mouth of the river? 

Mr. HUSTING. I refer to any tonnage that goes on the 
river. 

Mr. STERLING. Does the Senator mean the whole river? 

Mr. HUSTING. I mean that part of the river on which this 
$84,000,000 was expended, or an expenditure which has been 
made on this particular stretch of the river. If I am wrong, I 
should like to be corrected. 

What is the standard here? What is the compass with which 
we are going to steer this business? Is it by a view of the 
good the expenditure does the people and the amount it saves 
them on transportation charges, or is it going to be without any 
regard te return for the money expended? Is it merely going 
to be just for no particular purpose, except to spend the money 
in certain States because Senators or Representatives want it 
spent there? 

Take the Missouri River. I say it is one of the best, and I 
have singled it out, and I want to tell the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Reko], who was not here at the time that I singled it out, 
that I am singling this out as one of the three most promising 
enterprises of the lot—not as the worst, but as one of the best. 
The worst have been pointed out by the Senators who have 
spoken before me; but the purpose of my argument, in so far 
as I can manke it clear, is to show that even as the best, taking 
the best project into consideration, under the present system 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 


from Towa for 
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Mr. HUSTING. Just a moment. We are expending our 
money uselessly and extravagantly without getting just returns 
for the expenditure. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, it seems to me that the 
Senator from Wisconsin will have to revise his figures in regard 
to the amount expended on the Missouri River from Kansas 
City to the mouth. I haye here a statement under the head of 
“Financial summary” of the amount expended on all projects 
to June 30, 1915, which shows the expenditure to have been 
$10,475,618.90, I understood the Senator to say that $34,000,- 
000 had been expended for that purpose. 

Mr. HUSTING. No; I said $20,000,000 and $14,000,000 
more 

Mr. STERLING. Then it seems to have been just about half 
the amount which the Senator stated. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the Senator is talking manifestly 
with perfect fairness; that is, he intends to be fair—— 

Mr. HUSTING. I intend to be fair. 

Mr. REED. But I suggest to him that, if he thinks there has 
been any such sum of money as that expended on the stretch of 
the Missourl River from Kansas City to St. Louis, he had bet- 
ter discontinue his speech, and get somewhere within eight or 
ten million dollars of the facts. 

Mr. HUSTING. I will let the Senator from Missouri get 

close to the facts, I am stating my- authority. I have already 
made the statement that I have no personal knowledge of this 
matter, but I am taking my figures from reports that purport 
to he true. I shall be glad to be corrected by any Senator who 
finds anything to the contrary. 
Here in this summary I find, on looking at it, that the appro- 
priation for the general improvement has been $15,451,482, and 
from the mouth of the river to Kansas City it is $2,250,000, 
making a total of nearly $18,600,000. What part of that has 
been expended I will let the Senator explain, and I hope he will; 
but, taking the statement that $10,000,000 have been expended 
as true, the same argument obtains, and with $14,000,000 
more of expenditure it makes a total of $24,000,000. If my 
figures are not correct, let us take the Senator’s own figures. 

Mr. REED. I did not give those figures. I said that the 
Senator was off over $10,000,000. Now, he has got it up to 
$24,000,000 as the amount which will be ultimately expended. 

Mr. HUSTING. There is $14,000,000 more to be expended. 
The Senator himself said that a little while ago. ` 

Mr. REED. I said approximately, but I did not say $10,000,- 
000 had been expended. The total that was contemplated to be 
appropriated was $20,000,000. So the Senator will have to cut 
off 4,000,000 more eats to get down to the number that are in 
the back yard. 

Mr. HUSTING. I said that if there were only ten millions 
appropriated, the same argument will hold good, and the Sena- 
tor admits that the amount will be $21,000,000. 

Mr. REED. No; I admitted it to be $20,000,000. 

Mr. HUSTING. Well, the Senator admits it to be $20,000,- 
000. I will not haggle with him about millions; five or six mil- 
lion dollars, more or less, in a matter like this, according to 
past practices, does not change the proposition in the least. 
Let us say that $20,000,000 will be expended on this proposition. 

I say the test is whether we are warranted in expending that 
$20,000,000 when we could take every ounce of commerce that 
has been floated down there, pay the expense of transportation 
on the railroads, and have almost our $20,000,000 left in the 
Treasury. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, as I understand, the com- 
merce for three years ’ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. HUSTING. Yes. 

Mr. STERLING. The commerce for the three years 1912, 
1913, and 1914 amounts to more than has been expended up to 
this date. 

Mr. HUSTING. But the Senator from South Dakota mis- 
understands me, I did not mean to pay for the cargoes. I meant 
to pay for the transportation charges on those cargoes. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Missouri? i 

Mr. HUSTING. Certainly; for a question. 

Mr. REED. If the result of the river transportation has been 
to reduce railroad rates generally to all that vast territory, 
would the Senator from Wisconsin regard that as a fact that 
might be considered? 

Mr. HUSTING, That is a fact that certainly should be taken 
into consideration as a factor in the question; but I am coming 
to that a little later, I am now talking about the saving in the 
transportation charges, 


Let us take these figures. I again want to say that I do not 
propose that the United States shall buy the cargo and pay the 
$10,000,000 for the cargo itself; but I am speaking as to the 
saving in the transportation charges on this cargo. This cargo, 
as I understand, in 1914 amounted to 240,550 tons. I do not 
understand that that part of it was carried a considerable dis- 
tance. The total tonnage carried between these points amounted 
in 1913 to 347,235 tons. 

Of that gravel, logs, and lumber rafted amounted to 309,684 
tons, which leaves a difference of 37,551 tons of genuine com- 
merce; that is, commerce in the sense that it would be trans- 
ported regardless of whether or not this improvement was 
going on. 

I do not know just what transportation per ton might be 
worth, Let us say that it is worth $5 a ton, which is a pretty 
fair charge, I think, for 50 cents a hundred is a pretty fair 
charge. 

Mr. REED. Fifty cents a hundred would be $10 a ton. 

Mr. HUSTING. Very true; 50 cents a hundred would be 
$10 a ton. Let us say $10 a ton. You would have for this 
87,551 tons $370,000 for the total freight charges of that com- 
merce. Now, let us say you save 20 per cent by sending it by 
water. That would make $60,000 saving to the people in the 
carrying of that cargo; but you are going to pay out when it is 
all done a total expenditure of $20,000,000. The interest on 
that at 3 per cent represents an annual interest charge of 
$600,000. Add a maintenance cost of $100,000 or $200,000 or 
$800,000 a year, and you are paying practically a million dollars 
per year to save somebody. $60,000 in freight charges. Those are 
merely arbitrary figures. You can double them or you can divide 
them or you can multiply them by three or four, and the showing 
will be the same, except in the matter of degree. Does it pay to 
do that? That is the question. Is there not some other way, 
some better way, to arrive at this thing and make it pay? 

I want to say that I am not in favor of permanently abandon- 
ing the waterways of this country. I favor a complete and 
harmonious development of the Mississippi River watershed 
from the Great Lakes down to the Gulf. What I am complain- 
ing of is that we are proceeding in a way that is wasteful and 
extravagant and does not get us anywhere, 

Proceeding with the reading of this report—and-I want to 
say in behalf of Col. Deakyne that, without a further showing 
at least, I do not subscribe ipso facto to the declarations made by 
the other board; in fact, it has been one of the peculiar things in 
all this river and harbor appropriation business that inquiries 
are made by Congress; an engineer is sent to the ground to 
look it over; he comes back and makes a good, honest report, 
and after he has made a report that is adverse, and that turns 
down the project, the engineer is browbeaten; he is coerced; 
and he is discredited because he has dared to go In and inde- 
pendently to tell the truth and make a fair and honest report. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President , 

Mr. HUSTING. I am going to presume that this man made 
an honest report until I hear some facts which convince me to 
the contrary. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. HUSTING. Yes; for a question. 

Mr. REED. What reason has the Senator to think that 
Col. Deakyne is any more honest than the board of eight or 
nine men who were sent there to examine this project? 

Mr. HUSTING. I do not say he is any more honest. I say 
he is as honest, presumptively. 

Mr. REED. But the Senator complains that an engineer goes 
out and makes an honest report, and then is turned down by 
some board, the intimation being that the men composing the 
board were. dishonest, and he was.honest. 

Mr. HUSTING. I do not know anything about that. I will 
say, in reply to the Senator, that here is a man who goes and 
gets the facts; he is on the ground, and presumably he knows 
the facts; but when he gets back here his findings are over- 
turned by others who are not acquainted with the facts and 
who in fact invested him with the authority to go and get them. 

Mr. REED. Why, Mr. President—— 

Mr. HUSTING. The presumption in my mind is in favor of 
this engineer's report, unless some presumption is raised against 
his honesty and integrity; and when the Senator sees fit to 
impugn bad motives to the colonel, I am going in my humble 
way, at least for the present, to state why I think the colonel 
is all right. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the trouble with the Senator is, 
that when a report is made by an officer condemning a project 
that appeals to the Senator’s mind that man immediately is 
honest ; but when anybody reports the other way, that being in 
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¢pposition to the Senator’s own preconceived notions, he regards 
the other man as dishonest. Now 

Mr. HUSTING. Wait a moment. 

Mr. REED. I did not reflect upon Col. Deakyne’s honesty; 
I simply said he had made a report that was literally torn to 
pieces upon a full hearing. Now, I say to the Senator—— 

Mr. HUSTING. Who tore it to pieces, I should like to ask 
the Senator? 

Mr. REED. It was torn to pieces by the testimony of wit- 
nesses, by an elaborate statement of facts by witnesses who 
testified that they were on the ground and knew all about the 
conditions. Now, I call the Senator's attention to the fact that 
the board of appeal did not sit here in Washington; the board 
of appeal went out on the river and examined the project, and 
it had upon it men who were familiar with river improvement 
in the country and who were familiar with the history of the 
Missouri River improvement. Therefore it was not any star- 
chamber examination by men who had never been on the ground. 

Mr. HUSTING. Was Col. Townsend one of these men? 

Mr. REED. I think not; I do not recall his name. I am not 
good at remembering names. 

Mr. HUSTING. Has the Senator finished? 

Mr. REED. Yes. 

Mr. HUSTING. The Senator says that Col. Deakyne’s report 
was all torn to pieces. I should like to have the Senator, if 
he will be kind enough, to call my attention to the place where 
these facts were challenged or produce figures with which to 
disprove these facets. Opinions and insinuations merely that 
this man is not all right do not dispute the facts. 

Here are the facts which the colonel has given, and he has 
given his reasons. I think his reasons are good; I think they 
are sound; I think his whole analysis of the question is sound; 
and if anybody has any fault to find with the Deakyne report, 
it would seem that either his reasoning or his facts or some- 
thing else of material interest and value to this discussion 
should be disproven. 

Of course, this Deakyne report, discrediting in a way, or at 
least advocating the abandonment of this project, certainly, 
standing for its face value, is an indictment against the project; 
and, of course, if this report and its author can be discredited, 
it certainly relieves the situation quite a bit, so far as that 
project is concerned. 

I do not want to stand here and defend Col. Deakyne if he 
is indefensible, but I should like to know whether the facts are 
wrong or whether his reasoning is wrong or whether his 
premises are wrong. Now—— 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

Mr. HUSTING. If they are, I should like to have the Sena- 
tor, not during my time, but I should like him to be kind 
enough during his own time to put them in the Recorp, so that 
it will disprove this without going into a discussion of it. The 
facts, if they are facts, will show that it is all wrong if that is 
really the case. 

Mr. REED. I want to put them in now—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. REED. Because the Senator ought to get right. I think 
the Senator can be convinced, although, perhaps, not here in 
public. 

Mr. HUSTING. I would be willing to take it up with the 
Senator at some other time. 

Mr. REED. Of course, the Senator would hardly get up and 
read to the Senate the findings of fact and conclusions of law 
of a nisi prius court if he knew that that decision, upon an 
appeal, had been completely reversed. He would regard the de- 
cision on appeal, and not the nisi pirus decision, as the authority. 

Mr. HUSTING. Let me ask the Senator a question. 

Mr. REED. Now—— 

Mr. HUSTING, Wait just a moment. I should like to have 
the 8 of asking the Senator a question on my time. 

. REED. I wanted to make my statement of fact; that 
was — 

Mr. HUSTING. The Senator does not dispute the amount of 
tonnage that has been carried on the river in these years, 
does he? 

Mr. REED. I have already said that it was inaccurate in 
that it did not include a great many items that ought to have 
been included, and that it was not brought down to date. 

Mr. HUSTING. The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. STER- 
LING] shows that it agrees with the tonnage reported by the 
committee, so that Col. Deakyne’s report is verified by the fig- 
ures given by the committee. The Senator also admits, as I 
ee that at least $21,000,000 is to be devoted to this 
pro. 


3 No; the Senator still is bound to swell it one 

n. 

e HUSTING. I beg the Senator's pardon; I mean twenty 
on. 

Mr. REED. Yes. The Senator never makes any mistakes the 
other way. Go ahead, however. 

Mr. HUSTING. Well, I do not think the Senator from 
Missouri will make a mistake the other way on his figures. The 
question that is vital, to my mind, here is whether we are 
warranted in expending $20,000,000 to carry about 37,551 tons 
of commerce annually. 

Mr. REED. The Senator addresses that inquiry to me. I 
have already pointed out to the Senator that this river, with 
these bars and obstructions in it, can only be navigated under 
great difficulty, and at certain seasons of the year not at all, 
but that every engineer who has ever reported upon the project 
has said that it is absolutely feasible to remove these bars and 
obstructions. The question, then, is not How much have you 
carried over impassable obstructions? but How much can you 

with the obstructions removed? The Senator refuses 
absolutely to bring his mind to the consideration of that 
question. 

Mr. HUSTING. If the Senator will not interrupt me any 
further, I will try to bring my mind to that question. 

Mr. REED. Will the Senator let me conclude? A while 
ago I asked the Senator, who stands here reading the report 
of Col. if he would think of reading to the Senate 
as an authority the finding of fact and conclusion of Iaw of a 
nisi prius court when he knew that that finding of fact and 
all the conclusions of law bad been overturned by the appellate 
court. I now want to say to him that Col. Deakyne made this 
report. The law provides for a board of appeals which con- 
sists, I think, of nine—I am not sure, although I sat for days 
before the board—of from seven to nine Army engineers. At 
the head of that board was Col. Black, who is now the Chief 
of Engineers of the Army. 

Mr. HUSTING. When did that board sit? 

Mr. REED. It sat here last fall—last December. And I 
read to the Senator the concluding paragraph of that report. 

Mr. HUSTING. By whom was it signed? 

Mr. REED. It is signed by William M. Black, senior member 
of the board, for the board, of course. 


A review of the entire situation indicates that the present 
for Semi a —— this RON PESE are stronger than those which 


muds 
to its 


adoption. refore concludes that it is advisable for the 
United Staten to 9 the 1 of the Misso River be- 
ae City and the mouth in accordance with the existing 
pro. 


I have only read the concluding paragraph; but there is noth- 
ing in the whole report reflecting upon Col. Deakyne. Nobody 
is charging him with bad faith, but there is a complete turn- 
down of his entire conclusion. Now, I ask the Senator, know- 
ing that fact, knowing that this report is turned down by a 
board duly constituted for that purpose, turned down unan- 
imously, if he thinks he ought to stand here before the Senate 
and read Col. Deakyne’s report as the correct finding of fact? 

Mr. HUSTING. I presume we are here for the purpose of 
considering the facts. If the board’s report forecloses the Sen- 
ate from going into the question, then the discussion might as 
well end right here; but I for one understand that that is 
merely advisory to the Senate, the same as Col. Deakyne’s re- 
port is advisory to the Senate; and I for one reserve to myself 
the right of seeing whose judgment and whose reasoning is the 
best, so that I may form my own opinion on the subject and so 
that I may vote intelligently on the subject. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, has the Senator read the report 
of this board of review? 

Mr. HUSTING. No; but I have given the facts here. 

Mr. REED. If the Senator has not read the report of the 
board of review, and, in fact, did not know such a report had 
ever been made until I told him so a few moments ago, and 
says that he reserves to himself the right to examine the facts, 
I want to ask if he does not think he had better read that 
report before he assumes as a fact things that have already 
been condemned? 

Mr. HUSTING. Why, Mr. President, the Senator says 
“things have been condemned.” I do not understand that any 
things have been condemned. It is a matter of judgment be- 
tween the board and the colonel on facts that are not disputed. 

Mr. REED. The facts are in dispute. 

Mr. HUSTING. The Senator makes the statement that be- 


cause the report differs from Col. Deakyne, therefore his find- 
ings of fact are challenged and discredited. Why, of course I 
know that Col. Deakyne’s report was overturned; otherwise 
we would not be here discussing this item. It would not be in 
the bill. I know it was overturned, but I want to know why 
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it was overturned and whether or not they were warranted in 
overturning it, 3 

Mr. REED. Then why does not the Senator read the “ whys” 
that are set forth in this report before he undertakes to en- 
lighten the Senate about something he has never seen? If he 
wants to know the “whys,” why docs he not go and look at 
them? 

Mr. HUSTING. The Senator has outlined what they have 
found—that they think they are going to have a great deal of 
commerce in the future. I have the facts here, which I do 
not think the Senator will dispute; that instead of the board 
being warranted in the belief that the transportation is going 
to be increased in the future all the facts of the past negative 
that presumption, and that as a. matter of fact the probabil- 
ties are that the transportation will decrease instead of increase. 
So, I say it is not a question of whose report is right; and 
I am not citing the Deakyne report as to what he thinks, 
but I am merely citing it because of the facts that he adduces 
nere, and which throw light on this question, I say again that 

the questions recur whether we want to spend $20,000,000 
to preserve a commerce of 37,000 tons annually. That is the 
question, and it is from that point of view that I am going to 
argue this matter or try to argue it, at least. 

Now, I will go ahead with the reading of the Deakyne 
report. 

* table is given here for 1918 which shows the grain and 
the hay and the feed and the flour and the oil, and so forth, 
amounting in all to 347,235 tons. 

The items that are not benefited by improvement of the river are 
the sand and gravel barged and the logs and lumber rafted. 

Now, why is that? That is because they do not have to im- 
prove a river to float down barges or logs and lumber. The 
river is good enough for that without improvement. So if you 
are going to put $20,000,000 into that river, you have got to 
show that they are going to haul something besides that which 
they can already float down the river without spending the 
$20,000,000. 

Eliminating the logs and the sand and gravel barged, the remain- 
ing traftic is 37,551 tons, divided into classes which are carried over 
average distances of from 8 to 291 miles. The total freight charge 
on this traffic was about $41,000. The Kansas City-Missouri River 
Navigation Co., the only through line on the river, operating between 
Kansas City and St. Louis, charges 80 per cent of the railroad freight 
rates, Assuming this to the relation between the rail and water 
rates for the entire traftic, the saving to shippers by the use of the 
river in 1913 was about $10,000. 

The interesting question is, Are those figures correct? That 
is to say, that the shippers were saved $10,000 by the expendi- 
ture of something like $10,000,000, and in which we are asked 
to invest another $10,000,000, or $20,000,000 in all. In other 
words, is it a good business proposition to expend $20,000,000 
to save $10,000 annually? 

It is evident that this saving is entirely inadequate to warrant the 
serious consideration of an expenditure by the Government of $1,100,000 
per year in interest and maintenance. 

The colonel here, with all the disgrace that he is said to 
have suffered by the adverse report of the Board of Engineers 
covering his recommendations, not the facts, is a mathematician, 
at least. He figures out, by what we have already spent—that 
is, the interest on the money that we have already spent and 
the maintenance charges, that it will cost the Government to 
maintain this project $1,100,000 a year. Now, the Colonel 
wants to know whether we want to spend $1,100,000 a year in 
perpetuity to save somebody $10,000 annually. 

With all due regard for the board that turned down Col. 
Deakyne, I should like to have them explain why they think 
it is wise for the Government to spend $1,100,000 a year to save 
$10,000. I should like to have them explain why it would not 
be better to give a bounty of $10,000 to these shippers and pay 
the difference in the freight rates for them and save $1,990,000 
a year. I say, with all due respect for them, that I stand for 
the colonel as against the board. 

I think his reasoning is a great deal better than the board’s 
reasoning, and if the facts are correct, I should like to have the 
Senator from Missouri give his opinion as to what he thinks 
about that as a business proposition. 

Mr. REED rose. 

Mr. HUSTING. I do not mean at this time, I will say to the 
Senator. 

Mr. REED, Mr. President 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
cousin yield to the Senator from Missouri? : 

Mr. HUSTING. Yes. 

Mr. REED. I have already tried to make plain to the Sen- 
ator that a man can not test his ability to cook victuals until 
he hss fuel te put in his stove; that you can not test the ability 


to carry traffic upon a stream by what is carried when you have 
no channel through which a boat can run; and that any man who 
uses the amount of traffic which is carried on a nonnavi- 
gable stream to test what will be carried upon that stream when 
it is made navigable is not proceeding in accordance with ordi- 
nary common sense and reason, 

I want to say to the Senator further that he is in that class 
of individuals to which the old lady belonged who said to her 
daughter, when she asked; Mother, may I go out to swim?” 
“Yes, my darling daughter; hang your clothes on a hickory 
limb, but don't go near the water.” ‘The girl was expected to 
swim without going into the water. The: Senator expects trans- 
portation upon a stream that the Government admits and every- 
body admits has bars and shallows in it that prohibit successful 


transportation; and then, under those conditions, he stands 


and lustily shouts, “ Why don’t you show us that you have 
carried enough traflic to pay the interest on the investment?” 

You might just as well say to a man who had not yet built 
his house, “Show us the rents you have received from your 
house.” The wise man would say, “ How much rent will I get 
when the house is built?” not How. much haye I received 
before it is built?” 

Mr. HUSTING. Let me ask the Senator whether he does not 
think a wise man would find out what other people were getting 
for like houses in the way of rent? 

Mr, REED. Yes; and you would find out how many people 
there were in a community, and what the rents were, and then 
you would estimate. So this board has found out here what the 
population is; that at one end of this stretch of the river is a 
city of 750,000 people; and that at the other end of the stretch 
are nearly 500,000 people. 

Mr. HUSTING. Just a moment. Does the Senator know of 
any river that has been improved that would warrant him in 
believing that this $10,000 in saving is going to be stretched into 
anything near—— . 

Mr. REED, Now the Senator talks about $10,000 in saving. 
Indeed, I think it is pretty nearly useless for the Senator and 
me to debate. 

Mr. HUSTING. Then I hope the Senator will let me proceed. 

Mr. REED. When the Senator admits, as he has admitted, 
that if the lowering of the rates upon the river resulted in a 
general lowering of freight rates, that fact ought to be con- 
sidered, and then utterly ignores the fact that the river traffic 
has kept down railroad rates, and proceeds to talk about $10,900 
saving 

Mr. HUS TIN G. I want to say to the Senator that he does not 
give me an opportunity to get to that. I will try to get to it a 
little later. 

Mr. REED (continuing). It looks to me as though he was 
more interested in attacking the project than in ascertaining the 
facts. 

Mr. HUSTING. The Senator does me an injustice. I want 
to say that this is the trouble with the Senator’s position about 
this young lady who wanted to go out and swim: The mother 
in his case would say, “ No; my darling daughter; we have no 
river around here, but I will go and dig one for you, and then, 
after we get it dug, I will let you go in and swim.” 

Mr. REED. No; what she would say, if she had any sense, 
would be: “If you want to learn to swim, go down to the river 
and learn to swim.” 

Mr. HUSTING. Well, she would say:“ It is not deep enough, 
my daughter, so I will go and dig a few million dollars’ worth 
of ground out of it.” 

Mr. REED. That would be a good thing if there was great 
necessity for a bath. 

Mr. HUSTING. To be sure; and if that was the only place 
to bathe it would be all right to go and dig a hole for the 
young lady to go in swimming. But here the Senator wants to 
ignore all the lakes and the oceans we have around here, and 
go and dig some rivers purely for the purpose of giving some 
young lady an opportunity to take a swim, I will ask him 
whether, in that case, he would want to expend $1,100,000 a 
year in order to give the ladies of the country $10,000 worth of 
bathing. 

That is the way I look at this situation. I say that it is a 
business proposition, that it is a matter of publie policy, and I 
again say that I stand for Col. Deakyne as against the board 
in his saying that he does not believe in a project on which in 
order to save somebody $10,000 they want to spend $1,100,000 
a year, 

Mr. REED.. Will the Senator let me enlighten him on the 
situation with reference to the difliculties of navigution and 
the absolute unfairness of testing this matter by the present 
navigation? 

Mr. HUSTING. Yes; although © should like to proceed. 
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Mr. REED. Here is a report. ‘There are between Kansas 
City and St. Louis some 11 shallows. The report of the Kansas 
City (Mo.) Navigation Co.—which was put in at this hearing, 
and which was very accurately kept—shows that on one bar, 
the Baltimore bar, their boats were obstructed 85 times in the 
season of 1914-15; the Glasgow bar, 154 times; the Saline City 
bar, 165 times; the Plow Boy bar, 210 times; the Stanley 
Island bar, 230 times; the Isbell bar, 258 times; the Chamois 
bar, 266 times; the Klondyke bar, 334 times; the St. Albans 
bar, 337 times; the St. Charles bar, 363 times; the Pelican 
Island bar, 377 times. 

Those were the obstructions that these boats suffered. Never- 
theless, in the face of all that, they practically managed to 
pay expenses, with a cut in freight rates of 20 per cent. On the 
other stretches of the river, with these bars out, these boats 
could ply up and down there carrying any amount of com- 
merce. What this bill proposes to do is to cut out these bars 
and shallows and to remove these obstructions, 

In view of the figures I have given, does the Senator think 
that the navigation, in the face of these obstructions, is a fair 
test of what can be done with the obstructions removed? I 
should like to have the Senator answer that question fairly. 
Does he think it is a fair test? 

Mr. HUSTING. I do not quite understand the Senator’s 
3 as to what is a fair test. 

Mr. REED. I could not make it plainer. 

Mr. HUSTING. I ought to say that one illustration does not 
make a fact any more than one swallow makes a summer. 
This thing has got to be looked upon in its entirety. 

I have already said that I can conceive that in the East 
River of New York, where there is an obstruction and a bar 
surrounded by water on both sides, the removal of the bar 
will make the entire river navigable. A hill now and then will 
warrant that it ought to be removed, and the railroad considers 
it good business policy to remove it and even up their grade, 
but they could not shovel away the whole Roeky Mountains any 
more than you can excavate the bottom of the whole river and 
make it something that nature did not intend it to be. It is 
not to be done by digging out the bottom. You can put water 
on top of it and inerease your depth of water in an intelligent 
way, but when that river is only a 2-foot river you can not 
make it a 10-foot river. No matter how much you, dig, when 
you dig all along the bed the water settles down in its bed, and 
you have still only 2 feet; you have a big ditch, but you have 
not any more water in it. So a project to be a feasible project, 
and I do not claim to know very much about engineering, does 
seem to me to promise some success, first, in the way of deep- 
ening the channel and have it remain permanently deepened, 
and, secondly, in inviting commerce. 

The Senator from Missouri says something about building a 
bridge across a river. I would say that I would vote to build 
a bridge across a river where it was necessary to transport 
stuff from one side to the other, but I would not spend $1,100,000 
for a bridge across any river if you can get your stuff across 
another bridge for $10,000 a year. I would not believe in cov- 
eine me entire river with bridges when one bridge would do 
the wor 

The Senator says that they anticipate an increase of com- 
merce. I think the figures have been pointed out here, and I 
do not think anybody will dispute it or show figures to the 
contrary, that the water-carrying freight has decreased and 
decreased until it is almost a nullity on rivers that used to 
carry heavy commerce. 

I think the time is coming back, however, and is not very 
far distant, when our rivers shall have been properly developed, 
that we may have a carrying trade in the way of small launches 
and small craft that will make these waterways and these lakes 
very valunble. I think our mails will be carried that way, 
and I think things will be transported that way and without 
the necessity of much excavation, but rather by means of dams 
and reservoirs; but as to expending the amount of money in 
this bill without getting any returns, I can not see the sense 
of it. 

The Senator says another thing. He says that this matter is 
being argued upon the theory that the traffic will never be 
increased, 

I say, in answer to that, the facts sħow that the traffic is 
not increasing, but decreasing instead, where it has already 
been developed and where money has been expended. I want 


to ask whether it is fair to assume that when rivers have been 
improved and millions of dollars have been put into these 
things or taken out of it, whichever way you put it, and no 
increase in traffic has resulted on those stretches that have been 
improved, but, on the contrary, the traffic has decreased, have 
we got to take the board’s word for it that in their judgment 


it is going to increase. That is something entirely beyond the 
province of a board to say or even to know. 

It is a matter that lies within the knowledge of any Senator 
or for that matter within the knowledge of any citizen, at least 
his guess is as good as another’s; and I will take the judgment 
of no head of the Board of Engineers on that proposition when 
experience negatives the conclusion. If a man has only a little 
common sense—I do not care what his learning is—and will 
look up. the statistics and base his idea upon them, he will find 
that notwithstanding $850,000,000 have been poured into these 
things, the traffic on rivers has decreased instead of increased. 


from Missouri whether he expects me or any other Senator to 
take the board’s word for it? We can not expect to get any 
return until $20,000,000 have been put into it, until the matter 
is absolutely completed, and then the harvest is going to come 


other enterprises when 
you were told just to keep 


when the thing is completed it surely would hand you a gold 
brick, or something equivalent age value to it. 
Now, proceeding with Col. Deakyne’s report, he said: 
ee The pegnen = ae * ages Iting os of 
on no subject. 
that towns ana water = j ag fm are for what —— 8 
with lower rates than other having no water transportation 
and tg e rail haul It is my unde con- 
tion by the Interstate Commerce Commission. It E 
if 


appears 
a — thee them, and it does not seem 
000 3 bring about a proper rail rate be- 


d $20. 
n aS 
7 is pretty good sense. Sey have got an Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and we have a railroad commission in my 
State, and I presume they have them in other States, and we 
have intrusted to them the duties of rate making. I do not 
share the belief that a great many entertain that the railroad 
commissions are perfect and that they are regulating rates in 
such way that they go up or down, according to the increase or 
decrease in expense and the amount of business—the tonnage. 
It is a very inelastic system. The pressure is put on the com- 
mission when business is poor to raise their rates. and com- 
placent commissions oftentimes raise them; and after having 
raised them, when business has increased like it has done at 
the present time, for instance, we hear no more about lowering 
them back to where they were before they were raised. Some 
time ago the railroads made a great outery that they were not 
paying expenses, and the matter was investigated. The rates 
were raised. Now, business has come with a rush, and I un- 
derstand they are hard-set to carry the transportation of the 
country. The high rate sticks, nevertheless, and I do not be- 
lieve it will ever be pulled down, at least not on the initia- 
tive of any board, and hardly on the initiative of the railroads. 

So I say I do not share in the belief that the rates are 
always just as they should be, but the power is always there, 
and I do not assume that a rate commission would find a justi- 
fication for lowering the rates or keeping them high merely 
because of water competition. I do not think that is a sound 
proposition. I know it has been contended by the railroads 
that they are justified in lowering their rates and charging 
for-a long haul less than for a shorter haul where they are 
met with water competition, but I do not think that is sound. 
I do not think that the railroad commission is going to hold 
that way. 

I think it is immaterial what competition they have. The 
question is, Are they earning a reasonable return on their in- 
vestment? If they are, it does not make any difference what 
their competition is or whether it subjects them to the compe- 
tition of lower rates, they are held to a fair and reasonnble 
rate, nevertheless. 

There is another answer to that proposition, and perhaps a 
better one. Now, we have an illustration out where I live. I 
know in the little town I live in we are paying, or used to pay, 
25 cents more per ton for coal than was paid for a ton in a city 22 
miles farther on. The railroad said that they made that rate 
because of the eompetition on Winnebago Lake and Fox River. 
The tonnage om that is quite small, indeed, and I presume that 
the railroads just put that as an excuse for hitting our people 
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for 25 cents a ton more than they did the people of the city 
22 miles farther on. But assuming it to be sound in the sense 
that they should have the right to lower rates as against the 
public, yet, as a matter of fairness to those living inland, is it 
just and right that they should charge less for a greater service 
than for a lesser one and make else pay for it? 

The trouble with this argument is that if a town is on a river 
that has a potential carrying capacity and a railroad lowers rates 
from that place, they think they must raise it somewhere else; 
and they come to the commission and have it raised because they 
are not earning enough on their investment. 

Is it a justification for the voting of money out of the Public 
Treasury to lower somebody else’s transportation rates in a 
city on a river when it is known that it will correspondingly 
increase the rates of those off the river? In other words, are 
they justified in taxing you to help some purely local interests? 

Perhaps that argument might be extended, and you may say, 
Well, what is the use of expending public moneys for harbors or 
Lake ports and sea ports? The answer to that is that it helps 
the whole country, and everybody is benefited by a general 
lowering of rates. But that argument will not hold good on 
river transportation where there are railroads running close 
by and where water transportation can lower rates only 
locally. Thus, people away from the river will not load their 
stuff into a railroad car 8 or 10 miles away from the river 
and run to the river and pay the cost of unloading and putting 
it on board and pay for retransporting it when it gets to its 
destination at another point 8 or 10 miles out, because of the 20 
per cent saving. That would be swallowed up and more, and 
eek would get no benefit out of it. So the benefit is purely 


So I say that appeals to me as being a pretty good statement 
by the colonel, and I will proceed now with the further reading 
of his report. 


13. In some cases the improvement of a stream is justified, even at 
high expense, where the absence of rail transportation leaves the 
territory along the stream entirely dependent on water transportation. 


That is a fair statement. Our people have got to have a 
way to get out their stuff, and it is entirely justifiable for the 
Government to help them if they can, because they are en- 
titled to some service. 

Now, he goes on and says: 

This is not the case with the Missouri River between Kansas Ci 
and the mouth. Over a great part of the distance the river is para 
leled with railroads on both banks, and there are few localities that 
have no railroad within easy reach. 

14. There remains to be considered the question of prospective com- 
— 105 and in my opinion the Improvement must stand or fall by this 
c erion, 


Coming to the point now made by the Senator from Missouri : 

In the survey report upon which the present 8 is based the 

ospective commerce was given by the president of the Missouri vel 

ver Improvement Association as 1,000,000 tons. (See p. 45 of H. 
Doc. No. 1120, 60th Cong., 2d sess.) That estimate was based upon a 
10-foot channel, with six or seven boats 1 adapted to the navi- 
gation of the Missouri River, handling cargoes of 2, tons each, and 
making one round trip per week during a navigation season of 10 
months, The fact is that anyone can make almost any estimate he sees 
fit as to the pr ve commerce. I think a better way to approach 
the subject 1s by inquiry concerning a river that has been improved. 


I should like to know whether that is not a rather sensible 
suggestion? He says anybody can make a guess as to what is 
going to happen, and then he asks whether the better way is not 
to inquire what has happened on the streams that have been 
improved, That is just the suggestion I made a little while 
ago. Also it seems to me to be an entirely proper one, 

An example is the Mississippi between the mouth of the Ohio and the 
mouth of the Missouri. 

That is just above the point in question. 


In the annual reports of the Chief of Engineers this stretch of river 
is reported as having a navigable depth of 6 feet or more during the 
entire navigation season of recent years. The commerce for the calen- 
dar year 1913 was 709 short tons, not Including sand and gravel or 
ferry traffic. It should be noted that this stretch of river is so situated 
as to draw commerce from the improved stretches of the Mississippi 
above and below it, as weli as from the Ohio and the Missouri. If Phe 
Mississipp! under these conditions and with a 6-foot channel carries 
258,000 tons, it seems to me doubtful whether the Missouri with the 
same depth will carry any more. The Missouri River traffic would 
have to increase sevenfold to equal that on the above section of the 
Mississipp: and would have to increase a hundredfold to reach a figure 
commensurate with the cost of the work. 


I wonder whether anybody is so enthusiastic as to contend 
that if this additional $10,000,000 is spent, or $20,000,000 in all, 
traffic on the Missouri is going to increase a hundredfold in or- 
der to reach a figure commensurate with the cost of the work. 
I do not know whether I need to dwell on that. I do not think 
anyone with the wildest imagination possible can figure out 
that it will ever increase a hundredfold. I do not think the 
Board of Engineers would say that or have said it, and yet it 


appears that that is the figure necessary to be reached to be 
* commensurate with the cost of the work.” 


15. From the foregoing considerations I am of the opinion that the 
resent and reasonably prospective commerce on the Missouri River 
tween Kansas City and the mouth is not sufficient to warrant the 
continuance of the present project. I think the snagging should be 


obstructed. Any attempt at partial improvement seems futile, be- 
cause the draft of 


p 
improvement of the river becomes advisable, the got works will 
depth in the por- 
tions that have improved are not likely to be less than in the 
portions wholly unimproved. 

16. It is to be noted that these viewe agree in many respects with 
the 3 attitude of the Engireer Department, as eee by 
the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors June 8, 1908, and by 
the Chief of Engineers December 2, 1908, in action on survey report 
— in House Document No. 1120, Sixtieth Congress, second 
session. 


Now, we have, it seems, two boards who have approved these 
views, and so I do not see why our friend, Col. Deakyne, should 
have been so terribly humiliated when another board with a 
new Chief of Engineers differed from him and went and over- 
turned all the precedents of his predecessors in office before he 
got there. By the way, this same Gen. Black has only been 
chief, I think, since December; at least it is less than a year 
since his predecessor went out. So here comes a new chief, 
Gen. Black, according to the statement of the Senator from 
Missouri, and overturns the reports not only of Col. Deakyne 
but of boards who have also looked into this project. 


The views of the board as to the futility of partial improvement and 
the wastefulness of inadequate and irregular appropriations are of 
particular interest. The Missouri River Commission in its final report 
also expressed the opinion that there was no middle course between 
mere snagging and through systematic improvement. 

17. I recommend that the present project be modified so as to pro- 
vide for snagging alone at an estimated cost of $40,000 per year and 
that all other work be stopped. 

É HERBERT DEAKYNE, 


Lieutenant Colonel, Corps of Engineers. 


I desire to have printed here the report of Col. Herbert 
Deakyne in full. 


REEXAMINATION OF MISSOURI RIVER FROM KANSAS CITY, MO., TO THE 
MOUTH. 


War DEPARTMENT, 
UNITED STATES ENOINEER OFFICE, 
Kansas City, Mo., April 22, 1915. 

From: The District Engincer Officer. 

To: The Chief of Engineers, United States Army 

(Through the Division Engineer). 
Subject 2 Reexamination of project, Missouri River, Kansas City to 
mouth. 


1. In compliance with instructions contained in department letter 
dated March 18, 1915, I submit the following report giving my general 
views on the question of the modification or abandonment of the project 
for the improvement of ‘the Missouri River from Kansas City to the 
mouth. This report is called for by section 14 of the river and harbor 
act 1 March 4, 1915. 

2. e project for this improvement was adopted by Congress July 
25, 1912, in the following language: 

“Improving Missouri River, with a view to securing a permanent six- 
foot channel between Kansas City and the mouth of the river, in ac- 
cordance with the report submitted in House Document Numbered 
Twelve hundred and eighty-seven, Sixty-first Congress, third session 
and with a view to the completion of such improvement within a peri 
of ten years, eight hundred thousand dollars: Provided, That coop- 
eration from the localities benefited may be required in the prosecution 
of the said project in case any comprehensive plan is hereafter adopted 
>y Congress for an apportionment of expense generally applicable to 

ver and other pro in which any improvement now or hereafter 
adopted confers s al or exceptional benefit upon the localities affected: 

ed further, That nothing herein contained shall postpone the ex- 
penditure of the amount hereby 3 or any further appro- 
priation for said ject without action ere 

However, the first appropriation for the work was made June 25, 
1910, in the following language: 

* Improving Missouri River, with a view to securing a permanent six- 
foot channel between Kansas City and the mouth of the river, one million 
dollars: Provided, That the Secretary of War shall appoint a board of 
three officers to further consider and report upon the most economical 
and desirable plan of earns. such channel, in which report consid- 
eration will be given to the subject of cooperation on the part of local 
interests in the work of said improvement: Provided further, That the 
report hereby authorized shall submitted to Congress on or before 
the opening of its next regular session.” 

3. The appropriations and allotments made for this project are as 


follows: 
89698 ——————— — — — $1, 000, 100 
Feb. 27, 1911, FFT 600, 000 
Aug. 24, 1912, appropriated - 547% $ 
EAE E U Se EL SO SS EE 800, 
EY Sel SAS Ee a -2,' 000, 0 
Oct. 2, 19 SSRIS RE SARS RE SEE 850, 
Mar. 4, a ae ne ee eee 
Total of 0 approprlations s 6, 250, 000 


It will be noted that the appropriations have been made at about half 
the rate mentioned in the act adopting the project. 
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4. The expenditures to March 4, 1915, were $3,577,290.85, consisting 
of $3,286,082.59 for improvement and $291,208.26 for maintenance, It 
is estimated that the project is about 9 per cent completed. There have 
been large expenditures for plant since the inception of the project, and 
for that reason and on account of the lack of appropriations at the 
proper rate, the amount ended and the percentage completed appear 
out of proportion. But it has been demonstrated that the work can be 
done within the estimated unit ont and it is my opinion that with 
appropriations at the rate of $2,000,000 per year for improvement and 
suficient funds for maintenance the project could be completed within 
the total estimated cost. 

5. The cost of maintenance after completion of the project is esti- 
mated at $500,000 per year. The maintenance work, 2 snagging, 
is now costing about $100,000 per year. It will 3 nerease as 
the work progresses. If appropriations are continued at the rate of 
„000 per year, and the maintenance increases from $100,000 
to $500,000 per year, averaging $300,000 per year during the execution 
of the work, it is plain that over 26 years from this time will be re- 
quired to complete the prolec 

6. I consider that the question of modifying or abandoning the 
project is one to be decided by a comparison of the cost involved with 
the benefits derived. Assuming the money of thé Government to be 
worth 8 per cent interest, the total estimated cost of the project repre- 
sents $600,000 p year Interest. Adding the maintenance cost of $500,- 
000 per year gives $1,100,000 g year as the permanent charge to the 
Ship resulting from e execution and maintenance of this 
project. 

7. The benefits derived are represented by the increased facilities for 
navigation. There are other incidental benefits, such as the protection 
ef lands from erosion and the amelioration of flood conditions, but these 
have not been recognized as proper objects of Government expenditure 
on the Missouri River and are therefore not considered in the analysis. 

S. The commerce to be considered is present and prospective, and the 
advantages that commerce will obtain from the improvement are the 
actnal saving in freight charges by the use of the river and the effect on 
rauraa freight rates produccd by the possibility of water transpor- 
tation. 

9, The commerce for the calendar year 1914 is not yet fully tabulated, 
For 1913 it was as follows: 


Amount. 
H — Aver- Bae 
Articles. age - 
Customary units. haul. 2 
Alles. 
ER TIAS TOT 253,949 bushels 123 | $0. 0091 
HAY REA C EER EESE R 105 0155 
Fooi and flour . g 0670 
CE N E EN TEIN, 46 barrels... 12 345.00 8 - 0483 
Manufacture! iron 1,655 897,790.50 291 0089 
and steal, 

-} 4,899 head.. 945 | 137,039. 20 31 - 0103 
3 oe 22 259.00 9 - 0510 
ove 646.00 9 +0557 
jere BR a òs 56.90 9 - 0349 
152. 90 28 „046 
976.60 13 0333 
088. 00 10 „0415 
697. 50 14 -0085 
370.40 125 0111 
135.00 9 . 1002 
734. 80 237 - 0033 

473.00 150 () 

11 @) 


Owner. 
10. The items that are not benefited by improvement of the river 


are the sand and gravel barged and the logs and lumber rafted. They 
amount to $09,684 tons. Ferry trafic is not counted in reporting the 
commerce on the Missouri River, 

11. Eliminating the logs and the sand and gravel barged, the remain- 
Ing traffic is 37,551 tons, divided into classes which are carried over 
average distances of from 8 to 291 miles. The total freight charge on 
this traffic was about $41,000. The Kansas City-Missouri River Navi- 
gation Co., the only through line on the river, operating between Kan- 
sas City and St. Louis, charges 80 per cent of the railroad freight rates. 
Assuming this to be the relation between the rail and water rates for 
the entire traffic, the saving to shippers by the use of the river in 1913 
was about $10,060. It is evident that this saving is entirely inadequate 
to warrant the serious consideration of an expenditure by the Goyern- 
ment of $1,100,000 per year in interest and maintenance. 

12. The reduction in rail rates resulting from the possibility of 
water transportation is not a simple subject. There is no question that 
towns having water transportation are for that reason favored with 
lower rates than other places having no water transportation and 
requiring equal rail haul. It is my understanding that this condition 
is recognized by the Interstate Commerce Commission. It is 8 
argued that if tho improvement of a river gives lower rail rates, suc 
improvement is justified even if the river never carries a ton of freight. 
This might be true if there were no other method of controlling rail 
rates, but in these days when the railroads claim that they are being 

lated too much, there appears to be no lack of governmental ma- 
ehinery for controllin them, and it does not seem necessary to spend 
as ot pe to bring about a proper rail rate between Kansas City and 

Louis 

13. In some cases the Improvement of a stream is justified, even at 
high expense, where the absence of rail transportation leaves the ter- 
ritory along the stream coura dependent on water transportation, 
This is not the case with the Missouri River between Kansas City and 
the mouth. Over a great part of the distance the river Is paralleled 
with railroads on both banks, and there are few localities that have no 
fallroad within casy reach. 

14. There remains to be considered the question of 1 com- 
merce, and in my opinion the improvement must stand or fall by this 
criterion. In the survey report upon which the present project is based, 
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the prospective commerce was given by bh Hi of the Missouri 
Valley River Improvement Assoctation as 1,000,000 tons. See page 45 
of House Document No. 1120, Sixtieth Congress, second session. That 
estimate was based upon a 10-foot channel, with six or seven boats 
especially adapted to the navigation of the Missouri River, handling 
cargoes of 2,000 tons each, and aking one round trip per week during 
a navigation season of 10 months. ‘The fact is that anyone can make 
almost any estimate he sees fit as to the prospective commerce. I 
thing a better way to approach the subject is by inquiry concerning a 
river that has been improyed. An example is the — between 
the mouth of the Ohio and the mouth of the Missouri. In the annual 
reports of the Chief of Engineers this stretch of river is reported as 
having a navigable depth of 6 feet or more during the entire naviga- 
tion season of recent years. The commerce for the calendar year 1913 
Was 258,709 short tons, not including sand and gravel or ferry trafiic. 
It should be noted that this stretch of river is so situated as to draw 
commerce from the improved stretches of the . above and 
below it as well as from the Ohio and the Missouri. If the Mississippi 
under these conditions and with a 6-foot channel carries 258,000 tons, 
it seems to me doubtful whether the Missouri with the same depth wili 
carry any more, The Missouri River traflic would have to increase 
sevenfold to equal that on the above section of the Mississippi, and 
would have to increase a hundredfold to reach a figure commensurate 
with the cost of the work. 

15. From the foregoing considerations I am of the opinion that the 
present and reasonably prospective commerce on the issouri River 
the mouth is 9 77 suficient to warrant the 


because the draft of boats, 
termined by the least existing d 
the work should be complete as 
channel. For th 


6. 
the penous attitude of the Engineer Department, as expressed by 


„ and by 
the Chief of Engineers December 2, 1908, in action on survey report 
published in House Document No. 1120, Sixtieth Congress, second 
session. The views of the board as to the futility of partial improve- 
ment and the wastefulness of inadequate and irregular appropriation 
are of particular interest. The Missouri River Commission in its fina! 
report also expressed the opinion that there was no middle course 
between mere snagging and t 10 $3 systematic improvement. 

17. I recommend that the present project be modified so as to provide 
for snagging alone at an estimated cost of $40,000 per year, and that 
all otber work be stopped, 

HERBERT DEAKYNE, 
Lieutenant Colonel, Corps of Engineers. 


That is not all. There was another report made by C. McD. 
‘Townsend, colonel, Corps of Engineers: 


[First indorsement.] 


OFFICE DIVISION ENGINEER, WESTERN DIVISION, 
St. Louis, Mo., May 22, 1915. 


Just a year ago— 
To the Citrer or ENGINEERS, UNITED States ARNY : 


1. Forwarded, concurring in the opinion of the district oficer that the 
existing river commerce is not sufficient to justify the permanent im- 
provement of the Missouri River from Kansas City to its mouth, but not 
approving the recommendation that the work should be entirely aban- 


oned. 
2, It is believed that there is still oppor watt for the revival of 
western river commerce, but that it should first sought not in the 
tributaries but in the main river. There is neither the ogee ps & of popu- 
lation nor of material seeking shipment on the tributaries of the Missis- 
sippi, with the exception of the Ohio, to cause such a revival which will 
be in the nature of a revolution of the existing methods of transporta- 
tion and will naturally originate at large centers of population, such as 
Chicago, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, and New Orleans, where large amounts 
of manufactured products are seeking shipment. The agricultural 
products originating on a river bank are not sufficient to justify a large 
expenditure for the improvement of the river channel. With a revival 
of commerce on the main stream its extension to the tributaries will 
gradually follow. 

3. The fact, however, that there has been a failure to properly utilize 
the improved channel that has been maintained during the past 10 

ears from St. Louis to New Orleans should cause Congress to hesitate 
piers continuing the large appropriations it is making for the western 
rivers. 

4. In the opinion of the division engineer the problem of developing 
our western rivers should be treated as a single one. Instead of scatter- 
ing appropriations over the entire western territory, a channel of 8 or 9 
feet depth should first be provided from Chicago to New Orleans. and 
the offer of assistance in the construction of a canal along the Des 
Plaines River from the State of Illinois accepted. An opportunity 
should then be afforded the American ple to determine whether they 
want bb dete fe not by rhetorical efforts in river conventions, but by 
a practical utilization of the channel thus afforded, Until such revival 
occurs appropriations on the tributaries should be confined to maintain- 

the existing status. The existing works should not be allowed to 
deteriorate. At present an annual appropriation of $150,000 for snag- 
ging and the maintenance of existing works Is therefore recommended, 
. McD. TOWNSEND, 
Colonel, Corps of Engineers. 


So that here the colonel of the Corps of Engineers—the head 
of the division—approves Col. Deakyne’s report with the ex- 
ception that he does not favor the abandonment of the present 
project, but believes Congress should continue to appropriate 
$150,000 a year. 

That is what the men on the ground thought of this proposi- 
tion. I submit in all fairness to the Senate whether their facts 
which are practically admitted to be true and the inferences 


1916, 
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they have drawn from those facts and the reasons glven by 


them are not far superior to any which the Board of Engineers 
has given. 

I should like to have this report printed in connection with 
my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no objection, it 
will be so ordered. 

Mr. HUSTING. Let us dig into this proposition and see 
whether or not in its essence it is merely a commercial water- 
way scheme. In the report of the Board of Engineers for 
Rivers and Harbors in House Document 463, page 7, there ap- 
pears the following: 


15. It has been the channel held by revetted 
banks, there would be available og . oe the bot- 
pra ote . 1d be * — Louie, bees 
acres, the er wou n 

— and a 8 on of which is now necessarily 
this area would con very 


produ: it 
e to the xiver ‘traffic. — 
Page 210, report of 1914 of Chief Kingman, shows also the 


situation: 
WHERE THE MONEY GOES. 
To show gap why $1,552,650 was 3 by Col. 
Are for d-reclamstion purposes in 1915, and $1,000,000 paid 
by Chief Kingman, 1 quote from page 2510, report 1914, on this 400 
miles of the issou — . 80 Arm: engineers estimate 500,000 
acres will be saved, valu 00 to $1 r acre—land „ to 
mari 35 — 


e Peed et ,000 project 3 
ear pro carry on wor 

the 7 — ae for which —— have heen approved in the completion of 
2 now in force and in work by day labor and Government plant. 
as ows: 


97,500 linear feet standard revetment, at — aaa $975, 000 
11,000 linear feet concrete revetment, at $1 110, 000 
21.530 linear feet 3-row standard dike, at 815. 329; 250 
Maintenance of Sood deh ———— Epes Tee BO , 000 
Base aor id repairs to pi FR 0; 000 
nagging and repairs to o plant. —— „ 
Surveys and superintendence.— E A OEREN 50, 000 


Other work will be done if app ations are made. 
This work is expected to result in greater permanence and depth of 
channel in the improved sections and greater ease of navigation. 


APPROPRIATIONS AND ALLOTMENTS (ON THIS PRESENT PROJECT). 


i,, ed SEE CEE — $1, 000, 000 
rr ee 
Aug. 24, — ——— 600, 000 
Mar, 4, 19 2, 000, 000 
Oct. 2, He ee eee 850, 000 


Total of appropriations —.—-~-_ => =.=. 
A $60,000,000 LAND RECLAMATION PROJECT. 

One million four hundred rhousand dollars was demanded for 25 miles 
of revetment and diking in 1915. 

It appears from this that these men who speculated in these 
swamp-river bottoms along the banks of the Missouri are reap- 
ing the advantages of the work of the Government. It is a rec- 
lamation scheme pure and simple. The only difference is that 
in most reclamation projects the Government makes the project 
pay for itself either because of increased price for Government 
lands or some ether device. Here the Government steps in and 
disburses millions, and as far as I know never receives 
in return. 

The figures above show that 90 to 95 per cent of the money 
expended is going to reclaim the lands of the owners of these 
500,000 acres. It appears as though somebody were getting rich 
off of the charity of the United States. 


16. Interested parties invite attention to the readjustment of trans- 
continental railway rates that is being made as a 5 of 8 
through the og Canal. The effect ‘of these ay is t 
nounced advantage to Eastern seaboard industries for the Padi 
trade, and thus to 1 — the interior manufacturers, 
claimed that their only hope of retaining a competitive tien 15 — 
having the benefit of chea; 


fic coast 


water routes to the sea. An improved —5 


nel in the Missouri would connect with the effective channel 
8 D 
Gulf of Mexico. 


Hon. James A. FREAR said, in the House on January 10, page 
1115, RECORD: 
INFLUENCE ON FREIGHT RATPS—-STONE-AGE STATESMEN. 


Any attempt to sift worthless projects from waterway bills is hooted 
down by a few stone-age statesmen and lobby agents who affect to 
believe that millions — — dollars in Government money now annual 
thrown away on privatedand reclamation, private water powers, an 
deserted rivers, in some indefinite way will serve to reduce t rates 
for the public at large; that those who oppose wasteful wa 
bills are thereby ng a reduction in railway tariffs. No well- 
informed man will so argue 2 an eggs att audience, and it is signifi- 
eant that railways now contribute liberally to waterway lobbies to 
secure Government-built railway, water terminals, and other private 
prices. Under existing law any undue loss in income on one 

anch of the railroad must be made up on the rest of the system to 
secure reasonable rates guaranteed under the Constitution, and yet 
the Government 1s asked to waste millions on favored communities to 
be d out of Ata contributed by other communities. 

who oppose waterway waste are among those who have de- 
manded strict peer. regulation. 

. ape 5 with my 9 
KOOT] and other State legislators I was identified with the he ee st 
wathway-tregulation taws which were ——— in Wisconsin 


el 
fight Nsting — ye years, Haring the greatest waterway and 


‘ot any State in the country, SRN ane exception, and with the two 
test lakes and greatest river in the world washing its borders, 
isconsin is profoundly interested in genuine waterway devel 
but she will never vome to the Government Treasury under the pre- 
tense that railway freight rates are to be lowered by such means. 

Her railway commission and the Interstate Commerce Commission 
have abundant powers to control such rates and have exercised those 
powers effectua The same situation is true in practically every 
State that cares to use the constitutional rights it possesses. 

If the railroads must reduce rates to meet the competition of 
water at points along the Missouri River or any other river they 
will raise the rates at some inland point to make up the 
difference, or they will be forced to raise the rates on com- 
moana that can not by their nature be the subject of river 
traffic. 

What shippers and growers and manufacturers want is to 
get their products to the market as quickly as possible. Therein 
lies the primary reason for the triumph of railroads and elec- 
tric reads over that branch of the traffic which takes the slower 
water route. The more money that is lavished on the rivers of 
this country the less grows the commerce that exists upon the 
particular streams. They seem to be shifting in adverse pro- 
portion. 

I have some more figures here which I do not feel as though 
I want to take up the time of the Senate to read, but I should 
like to have them included also in my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. HUSTING. I have some figures here on the Ohio River 
which have been presented to the Senate at former sessions, and 
I think also at this session and in my opinion in this debate. 
It would be only duplicating what I have said to read these 
figures. I think it is a fair statement to say that the figures 
concerning the Ohio River show the same state of affairs. 

aoe oe Ohio River gets, under this bill, an appropriation of 
85.509 Congress has already appropriated 853.000.000 for 
this * and to complete the locks and dams it will take 
838.601.488 more. That makes a total of something like 
$91,000,000 for this project. 

The figures in connection with the Ohio River improvement 
and the rates of traffic going through different locks when 
analyzed, as they have been in this printed statement which I 
am going to put in in connection with my remarks, and which 
I do not care to go over and discuss at this time, show that, 
when the figures are analyzed right down to the bone, the traf- 
fic carried on is entirely incommensurate with the expenditures, 
and that if it is merely to figure ont the saving of the 20 per 
cent, not only as to the traffic which is actually carried on the 
river, but that which is tributary to it, there can not be any 
doubt in anybody's mind that it would well pay the Government 
to pay out as a bonus the actual amount of freight charges 
paid by shippers on the actual amount of saving nade by them, 
and it would not make a dent in the appropriation. 

I am going to have this also printed in connection with my 
remarks. 

War DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THP (Hir OF ENGINEERS, 
Washington, July 27, 191}, 
Hon. 8. M. SPARKMAN, 


Chairman Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 
United States House of Representatives. 


ing to the statement of the commercial statistics of 
the One iet pee to you some time since, I have the honor to 
inform you that a report {ost received from the district officer states 
that the commercial statistics which he reported by tel — es cage | been 
found upon careful check to have contained some du cor- 
rected tabular statement of the statistics is herewith. 

2. As to the reason for reporting the statistics at only six locks, it 
may be stated that the particular locks were selected with a view to 
obtaining as cemplete 9 us possible, and at the same time to 
eliminate duplication as much as practicable. Boats with through tows 
are required to report only at the first lock through which they — 
The item for open-river commerce is the local commerce 
ous locks and dams. 

Very respectfully, 
AN C. KINGMAN, 
Chief of PRN E United States Army. 


Ohio River tonnage, calendar year 1913. 


{Through lock and open river.] 


-| 9,814, 123.3 | 77,026,901. 78 
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A corrected statement of average freight floated on the Ohlo, based 


upon official lock reports, is now presented over Chief Kingman’s sig- 
nature, and invites scrutiny. 
OHIO RIVER TRAFFIC AT LOCK 1. 

Lock 1 is given 1,982,257 tons. But page 2711 says that is com- 
merce which passed through the lock — and open river”—at that 
point. The table further shows that of the impressive tonnage re- 
ported, including duplications, 1,946,119 tons consisted of soft coal 
sand, and gravel that was always floated down the open river, 
leaving a commerce of 36,135 tons, including 11,240 tons of floatable 
logs and ties, or less than 25,000 tons, that may or may not have 
required the services of this $10,000,000 lock system. 

OHIO RIVER TRAFFIC AT LOCK 8. 

Lock 8 and “open river” is given 224,080 tons by Chief Kingman, 
page 2712. Of that traffic, so reported, soft coal and railroad ties, that 
‘or a half century were floated down the open river, reached 207,429 
tons, leavin 16.051 tons of cement and other reported freight at that 
point for which a $100,000,000 lock system is g built under the 
recommendation of Army engineers, 

OHIO RIVER TRAFFIC AT LOCK 18. 

Other lock statistics are of the same character, For fear this state- 
ment may not be accepted, as on investigation, I will take the 
next lock. Chief Kin n's next lock, 18, and “open river statistics 
are found en page 2713. He 5 a total commerce“ of 374,945 
tons, whereas out of an even 50 items report 2 items of soft coal and 
logs reached 342,836 tons. Just what method was taken for shipping 
some 7,000 tons of oil and 2,500 tons of lumber, found In the re ning 
48 items, the report fails to disclose. One thing is certain amid all this 
attempt to impress Congress with inflated statistics of o -river and 
lock traffic, the Government is annuall ing bate reaching, with the 
regular and sundry civil bills, from $5,000, to $8,000, for the 
Ohio River alone, for a 8 insignificant commerce average 
rs 8 river, apart from soft coal, sand, and gravel, of less than 
50, tons at given points, as shown by the official reports, 

The same is true of the Mississippi River. I have only taken 

the Missouri River because I have had it more in detail, but 
what I have said in regard to the Missouri River is largely, if 
not entirely, true with regard to the Mississippi proposition. 
_ A large part of the 600 miles between St. Louis and Minne- 
apolis borders on the boundaries of my State. It is proposed to 
spend this year the sum of 81. 200,000 on this project. Accord- 
ing to the plans it is proposed to complete the entire Missis- 
sippi project at a cost of $166,000,000. All this $20,000,000 
either is going or has gone on that part of the river which 
lies between St. Louis and Minneapolis. Does the traffic war- 
rant it? 

I say that the analysis that I have here, which I have taken 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, contains tables—which I believe 
to be true, but if they are not correct I should like to have them 
corrected—to show that it is entirely disproportionate to the 
amount of money expended under the present system and in the 
manner it has been done, and that it is impossible for anybody 
to sit down and figure cut where the United States Govern- 
ment could be justified in expending that tremendous amount 
of money, judging by the returns that we have from this ex- 
penditure. 

Upper Mississippi River freight statement for 1913. 


Short tons. Ton- miles. | Valuation. 


J 


Eg 


11,505} 8909, 2484.4 
; f 950 
6,034 | 9,545,950] 3.8 2814 
981 3,052] 7.3 7,157 
„55 
425,790 
2,236 | 90,400] 13.5 354,401 
3,43 77,431] 64 2.144 
13,565 | 389,319] 23.5] 318,900 
8.580 668,600] 9.8 62, 486 
398,179 | 195,242] 9.1] 3,621,435 
2615| 44.200 54 14,12 
1.018 10,575 317.2] 222,980 
28,713 8, 218.730 66] 190,202 
98,268 | 483.631 314.2 31, 074.221 
30,408 467,775 | 138.0] 4,168,827 
17,101 | 2,107,830 | 128.9 217.080 
Se 1,775 | LO 55 
708,088 | 562,077 | 11.3] 7,976,674 
582,040 | 209.143] 4.7 | 2,653,545 
11,428 | 246,229] 2.0 490, 801 
65 1,866] 1.3 85 
26,609 | 6,540,900] 1.7 46, 537 
12.37 79 3,015 
34,248 | 108.213] 16.4 560,885 
71,042 | 5,366,996 | 231.0 2, 368 
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> tive statement of upper-river commerce is also offered by 
heron during which period between $20,000,000 and $25,000,000 have 

n expended by the Government on the advice of Army engineers, 
While the 1913 commerce was only about 35 per cent of that floated in 
1885, it will be ascertained upon analysis that over nine-tenths of the 
85 per cent floated in 1913 is bogus commerce. or, assuming the 1885 
commerce porten to have been legitimate, in 28 years river Frelcht rell 
approximately 96 per cent. 


Mississippi River: Mouth of the Missouri to St. Paul, Minn. 
{From reports of the Chief of Engineers, War Department.] 
Tonnage. 
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From reports of the Chief of Engineers, War 1 1904, vol 2, 
P. 2157, and 1913, vol. 2, p. 2388. 
Tonnage. 
Average 2 for years 1877 to 1903, inclusive 4, 615, 376 
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ENGINEER'S STATISTICS OF COMMERCE (5. 


“Commerce” reached 2,145,815 tons in 1913, so the Chief of Engi- 
neers reports. Tons of what? Let us see: 


‘Tons. 

Brush for river construction work —_ 82, 450 
Gravel dredged from river 398,178 
Rock for river work — 708, 000 
Sand dred; from river 562. 000 
Logs that baye floated for 50 yea 98, 268 
Lumber and wood barged 64, 408 
Animal ferried across river_ 55. 322 
Automobiles ferried across riv 6, 034 

1, 974, 989 


This quotation from a St. Paul paper shows what is thought 
of the project by those who are supposed to be interested in 
this improvement. Here is what the St. Paul Dispatch says: 

{From the St. Paul Dispatch, Aug. 12, 1915. 
DEMAND 18 SLIGHT FoR RIVER SHIPPING—ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCR 
COMMITTEE FINDS 20 Finms USING WATER FREIGHT. 

A report made to-day by a special committee of the association of 

commerce shows little demand at tbis time for river transportation, 


An estimated tonnage of 10,464 inbound and 2,472 outbound for one 
year was made to the committee by 20 out of 64 business 


THIRTY-SIX DO NO RIVER BUSINESS. 


Thirty-six of the 64 firms said they could do no business by river 
transportation. 

Eight shippers said they may be able to use the river, but were 
unable to make any definite statement. Several of the largest firms did 
not reply to the communication sent to them by the committee. 


REPORT FOR A YEAR. 


TOTAL TONNAGE 12,936. 

The total tonnage is estimated by the 20 concerns at 12,936. This 
a = 5 amount of the business, and not an estimate of all St. 

ms. 

an 8 160 tons can be brought in by river and only 3 tons 
sent out. 

The committee which made the e aye is composed of H. T. 
Quinlan, J. W. Cooper. C. E. Tuttle, C. H. Bigelow, C. J. McConville, 
8 Patterson, H. S. Sommers, J. A. Seeger, J. A. Gregg, and J. 

one. 

Can anything be added to this tragic statement of a $20,000,000 
expenditure for a 3 that will float about 12,000 tons of com- 
merce for St. Paul annually out of a hundred million tons and over 
handled by the Twin Cities? Some open-river Sao Serger ount to 
be made to provide for the small existing local ght, but $2, per 
mile annua! a a notorious waste of money directly chargeable to 
the Chief of gineers. 

Yet from his reports we are told, according to a contributed manu- 
script which will later be considered— 


1916. 


As I say, I have taken probably three of the most promising 
projects, so far as rivers are concerned, as examples to show 
the benefits of these river and harbor appropriations. Surely 
if money could be well expended, or if; what is more to the 
point, money were being expended to advantage anywhere, it 
would be upon these streams; but the figures and the facts 
show that the people are not getting their money's worth from 
these appropriations. If it is true that even in those instances— 
and those instances where one would naturally suppose we 
would get the greatest benefit—those expenditures are not 
bringing adequate returns, then I should like to know where 
on earth we conld expect any returns from the hundred or 
more that are incorporated in this bill—items in regard to the 
improvement of certain creeks and rivers which seem upon 
their face to be of absolutely no value whatever to anybody? 

Another thing. I find here, for instance, that as to the Mis- 
sissippi River, only yesterday we agreed to abandon a project, 
which is found on page 36 of the bill, as follows: 

Reservoirs at headwaters of Mississippi River: That so much of 
the adopted project for the construction of a low reservoir dam at 
Gull Lake. Minn. as provides for the digging of ditches between Gull 
Lake and Round Lake and between Round Lake and Long Lake Is 
hereby abandoned; and the Secretary of War is hereby authorized to 
surrender to the parties entitled thereto the flowage rights on Long 
Lake and Round Lake heretofore granted the United States for the 
aforesaid work. 

I do not know just how much money has been expended on 
that particular reservoir, but I merely took the opportunity to 
Jook up and to see what was done on that sort of work on the 
Mississippi River.’ I find that on reservoirs and headwaters 
$1,648,354 has been expended. This bill has been amended by 
abandoning a part of this project. It may be a small portion 
of it; I do not know; but it is some portion of it. Not only 
that, but it is a portion of it in which lie the headwaters of the 
Mississippi. What is the object of having us vote a million and 
a half dollars to improve reservoirs on the headwaters of our 
great streams, which at some time in the future we are going 
to use as reservoirs, to put in money and actually develop them, 
and then come here before Congress and in a bill appropriating 
other moneys for the development of other reservoirs withdraw 
that appropriation and turn the flowage rights back to the men 
from whom we secured them? What is the purpose of that? 

I find other items here. I found an item which, however, 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. FLtercuer] did not insist upon, 
but a bill was introduced by one of the Senators providing that 
a part of St. John’s River should be abandoned above a certain 
point—a river on which has been expended several million 
dollars. = 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Srerrine in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Wisconsin yield to the Senator from 
Florida? 

Mr. HUSTING. Yes, sir. : 

Mr. FLETCHER. I will say to the Senator from Wisconsin 
that that portion of the river never has been improved at all by 
the Government, 

Mr. HUSTING. That may be, if the Senator please. I am 
not saying anything about that, but here below on the river we 
are spending millions of dollars to keep it navigable, and a part 
of the navigability depends upon the headwaters of streams if 
you want to control the river and to control navigation. So ina 
bill improving other streams and voting hundreds of millions of 
dollars we are withdrawing some of them as they become im- 
proved from the general jurisdiction of the United States and 
putting the matter out of the hands of the United States; in 
other words, we are building up something at a cost of millions 
of dollars, and then at a sacrifice of thousands and thousands of 
dollars we are abandoning these things and destroying them. 
We nre spending millions in attempting to build up and then tear 
down as fast as some of it is built. 

There is another thing in this bill, I think, or there is at least 
another bill here which proposes to surrender the jurisdiction 
of the Illinois River into the hands of the State of Illinois. 
What is the object of that? 

I think that is a fine illustration, if the Senate will permit 
me to point it out, of the cross purposes at which we are work- 
ing. Here we are expending hundreds of thousands and mil- 
lions of dollars to improve the navigation on Lake Michigan, 
Lake Superior, and other lakes. We are digging out the bot- 
toms of the lakes and improving our harbors. Then, again, I 
understand there is a bill coming over here carrying $45,000,000 
to build levees and dikes down in the south end of the Missis- 
sippi River. What have we done and what are we doing and 
what are we going to do? $ 
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I am sorry the Senators from Illinois are not here, for I do 
not want to say anything against something that I know is 
dear to their hearts, and rightfully so, for it means a good 
deal to the city of Chicago, but I can not help pointing out 
the senseless action of the United States in connection with 
these propositions. I ask what have we done? We have per- 
mitted the State of Tlinois to turn a river that formerly 
flowed into Lake Michigan and to throw its waters down into 
the Mississippi Valley. By doing that we have taken water 
from where it is needed, beneficial, and handed it to a section of 
country where it is not wanted and where it is destructive. 
Now a movement is on foot to give the State of Illinois further 
jurisdiction over that river; to expend further millions of dol- 
lars to deepen that waterway, and to still further tap the navi- 
gable waters of the Great Lakes and take greater quantities of 
water from them. 


What is the consequence and what is going to be the conse- 
quence? The consequence is that we are going to lower the 
water and to have lower levels in the Great Lakes. Having 
lowered the levels of the Great Lakes at great expense to the 
State of Illinois, we are going to spend millions of dollars to 
dig out the bottoms of the Lakes for harbor improvement to 
make up fer the lowering of the water caused by the tapping 
of those Lakes by the Illinois River. 

That is not all. Then we are going to vote millions of dol- 
lars, to be expended down in Louisiana, to buiid dikes, so that 
these waters which have been withdrawn and are destroying 
our navigability on the Lakes are going to overflow and de- 
stroy their property down there. Money is being spent to lower 
our Lakes, then money must be spent to deepen our harbors 
because of the lowering of the Lakes, and then money is to be 
spent to protect property from floods caused by the spending 
of money in the lowering of our Lakes. It is a waste-all 
around to spend money to no purpose. What kind of a 
proposition is that? Is that good business sense? Yet those 
are the things that are going on all the time, 

Here in a report that I have is a list of abandoned canals. 
Of canals, we have abandoned in this country 2,444 miles, 
which cost us in the neighborhood of $81,171,374; canals that 
we have built with public money, but which we have abandoned. 
What is the use of digging canals if we do not want them? 
But if we have to finance them, what is the use of throwing 
them back and giving them away? I say, what is the use of 
giving the State of Illinois, great though her needs may be, 
the possibilities of destroying the commerce on the Great Lakes 
by making it necessary for us to appropriate moneys to dig 
out our harbors and then turn around and because of what 
we have done, at least in part, because of the additional waters 
that have been thrown into the Mississippi Valley, we have 
to vote additional millions to put up dikes to keep those waters 
which have been thrown away, or which have been withdrawn 
from beneficial use and which turned into a destructive force, 
from destroying the lives and property of our citizens in the 
South? 

Not only that, but I understand that almost all of these great 
waterway schemes involve revetting, which only can be defended 
upon the theory that it is to drain land, to reclaim land, which is 
something that has no part in a river and harbor bill, That is 
another question and another story; and they can not justify 
that expenditure on the ground that it is going to reclaim certain 
lands on the banks of the Missouri or on the banks of the 
Mississippi or on the banks of the Ohio. That is not a part of a 
proper waterway scheme. That is a reclamation scheme, not a 
scheme of navigation. 


But, aside from that, what are we doing? We are also dis- 
charging water through those lands with greater rapidity, with 
the result of making greater floods down in the Mississippi Val- 
ley. The States are permitting the citizens to straighten out the 
streams, to reclaim the swamp lands; we are permitting them to 
cut down the forests, destroy the swamps, destroy the springs, 
all with the result that the water is being hurried down the 
Mississippi Valley just as fast as we can get it there. Then, 
when we do that, and it causes floods down in Louisiana, they 
want us to expend $45,000,000 to take care of those floods. 

There was a time when nature took care of the floods. There 
is not any question in my mind that the Mississippi River Valley, 
or those flood areas or those parts of the river and lands ad- 
jacent thereto, were naturally subject to periodical floods; but it 
is going to be worse and worse, unless we find some way to cor- 
rect it, It is true they can not help it down there; but they 
ought not to aid in doing certain things, and the people of those 
States ought to aid in doing certain things that are going to 
ameliorate and correct the condition caused by those floods. 
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I say nature took care of the flood proposition in early times. 
We had forests, Snows would fall upon the forests, and they 
would not thaw until along some time in May or June. We had 
marshes to hold the waters like sponges, which gradually re- 
leased them during the summer months. We had springs that 
were located in these forests that let the accumulated waters 


out gradually. So we had an even flow of water throughout 
the whole year; but now every improvement, every advance in 
civilization which has resulted in the cutting down of our 
forests, the draining of our swamp lands, and the straightening 
of our rivers, all lead to one thing, and that is to hurry the 
water off of our territory just as fast as we can get it off and 
to put it onto the territory of those below us. We are ex- 
pending money and voting money for those things. Then when 
the floods come, because of the very thing happening that was 
bound to happen, we have to go into the other pocket to make 
good for our errors in the first instance. So it is costing us 
money coming and it is costing us money going. So the thing 
comes right down to this point, with me, at least, that I think 
before we go on expending any more hundreds of millions of 
dollars we ought to know in advance what we are going to do, 
what is our objective, and at what we are driving. For in- 
stance, the voting of $45,000,000 for the purpose of building 
dikes or levees for flood protection amounts in the end to little if 
anything beneficial; that does not get us anywhere. The flood 
is a symptom of mismanagement in the handling of our water- 
ways; it is a disease. It is a disease caused by a surplusage 
of energy which has been forced down into the rivers through 
our own unwise and thoughtless action. The very fact of the 
building of the Chicago Drainage Canal shows that we have 
not any well-defined ideas, because, as I have pointed out be- 
fore, we are spending money to create a condition which creates 
the disease, and then we spend millions more to cure the disease 
of our own making. 

So it is with the floods. They have floods down the Missis- 
sippi Valley, and it need not be a matter of surprise that those 
floods occur, for where else should the waters go if they could 
not go down the Mississippi Valley? Where do we expect those 
floods to go? The great volumes of water that are gathering 
throughout this immense territory have to find an outlet. They 
all head down to the same place, and, under present conditions, 
they can not go out in an orderly manner any more than you 
could cry fire in a crowded theater and expect all of the people 
to get out of the same door at the same time without a panic or 
without injury to life and limb. A flood is an absolutely inevitable 
consequence of the thing for which we are at least in part re- 
sponsible. If we want to expend this money in this way, why 
not do it so as to bring important and good results at some time? 

This is a matter in which I take a great deal of interest. I 
am not going to tire the Senate with talking about it again; 
but I do say that, if you want to cure the flood evil, all you 
have to do is to regulate the stream flow in every river and 
stream in that watershed, and then you will have the flood evil 
cured. Not only that, but then you will have permitted the 
waters to go out in an orderly manner and take their exit, in 
the way nature intended they shouid, to the sea, by providing 
an even flow of water; by making a beneficial use of something, 
that, unchecked, would be destructive; by providing in advance 
that this thing that is of such great value to us in the use of 
water power and irrigation and navigation be so treated as to 
conserve it and to save it, and by thus treating and 
it take away a destructive power, We should make it our serv- 
ant instead of our master. Then you will turn a murderous 
and destructive agency into something that is a factor for the 
upbuilding of wealth. It will be a wealth producer, and not a 
you treat the questior right; and, in order 
to treat it right, do not go down where these rivers overflow 
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them. He will tell you where to use them, where you should 


put up your dams for storage reservoirs and for water-power 
purposes. He will tell you how to regulate them and how to 
regulate their stream flow so that when your system is per- 
fect and built from above down—from the source of the stream 
down—in the course of time and with a minimum expenditure 
of money, if the matter is wisely administered, it will take 
care of every problem which we have in the way of rivers and 
harbors and waterways construction, in the way of irrigation, 
in the way of navigation, and, lastly, In the way of flood con- 
trol, because you will stop the floods when you harness the 
waters and stop the waters from running away from you. 
There is not any question about that. It is a matter susceptible 
of easy regulation and at a minimum of expenditure; and I 
say that, if the thing is properly administered, it will pay for 
itself by way of returns that can be exacted from those given 
privileges to use this water to enrich themselves. 

I feel that the way to go would be first to settle upon a 
plan and then to go ahead only with those things which are 
absolutely necessary, which we do not want to abandon, and 
which we can not abandon at this time. When the plan has 
been evolved by a corps of engineers, by men who know their 
business, it should be adopted and presecuted to a conclusion. 
We legislators can not expect to know, and do not know, how this 
can be done; except in a general way; but if it can be shown—and 
I am sure it can be shown, as a matter of scientific demonstra- 
tion—to be practicable, to be profitable and beneficial, by men 
who are making a study of this subject, then we can go ahead 
and spend our money in a wise way. 

Suppose we had now $850,000,000 to set out on a big, broad, 
comprehensive scheme to take care of our waterways and our 
harbors, we would at the time of completion of the whole 
system have money in the Treasury, besides having a com- 
pleted waterway system. It is not a matter which can be 
built in a day or a year or, perhaps, in a score of years; but 
in the course of time we could haye a system every angle and 
every element of which would be doing good and helping the 
country at large, All we have to do is to do it, in my humble 
judgment, by eliminating the present system and adopting a 
wise and proper plan. idl 

My friend from Missouri a few minutes ago talked about 
building a house. I wonder what kind of houses we would 
have in this country if a lot of carpenters and masons set to 
work to build houses, without knowing what kind they were 
going to Ne and without a plan. We would have a fine 

e proposition all over the country if we started to 
= that. I wonder what kind of railroads we would have in 
this country if every railroad went to work without consult- 
ing engineers, and started up in a haphazard hodge-podge way 
to build railroads all over the country, a mile here and a mile 
there. We have an illustration of that in the good-roads 
proposition, that ought to be corrected. In my State every 
county is building its own highways, and every town is deter- 
mining where the read should be built for the money that 
comes to their town. In the course of time, if the money is 
expended, we will get something out of it, but anybody must 
know that, if a plan were arranged in advance, scientifically 
arranged in an orderly manner, with brains back of it and 
intelligence back of it, we would get $5 for $1 which we are 
expending now; and why should we not go ahead and do it? 

It lies within our power here to do just as we want to do if 
we can get a majority to agree; and when a thing seems so 
perfectly obvious as this would appear to be, why not proceed 
in that way and conduct this kind of business in a proper 
manner? 

I say we ought to stop, except as to those improvements 
which are absolutely necessary, and then we ought to look 
about and see what we can do in the way of getting some big, 
broad, comprehensive scheme to take care of all these questions 
either by way of a bureau or a department or perhaps through 
the instrumentatities which we have already established; but 
in some way that is dependent upon good reasons, scientific 
5 yaer not in part or in whole dependent upon this sys- 
tem. Arr will give you this if you will give me that,” or 
wF 85 this tf you will do that,” or “ we will build this if 
756 ote ge ld that”; not dependent upon that in 

1 the whole country, but possibly benefiting 
oniy a few sections, where the representative people perhaps 
are zealous and want to get it for their appropriation; want to 
get an appropriation as a warrior of old wanted to get a scalp 
so he could wear it in his belt and boast about it. 

We have our 5 Wisconsin, as I said at the outset, 
We would like to have our harbors improved as well as any- - 
body else, but if there is any one of them which we can not 
show to Congress is important and worthy of the money being 
spent upon it I am not going to defend it, and I do not want 
to see it adopted. Neither do I want to see anything passed 
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that is going to put money into any other State unless it 
appears that not only the purpose of it, but the effect of it, 
is to give benefits to the country at large, or at least to a great 
portion of our inhabitants, commensurate with the moneys ex- 
pended. 

I feel as though this bill ought to be recommitted with in- 
structions to the committee to report a bill out for what has 
heretofore been thought sufficient, namely, $20,000,000, for the 
purpose of carrying on such projects as seem to be proper and 
most necessary. I have tried to show that even the best of 
these projects, so far as the appropriations relating to streams 
are concerned, do not appear to have brought in returns such as 
we have a right to expect and ought to expect from the invest- 
ment of governmental funds. Yet there may be such; but I 
think enough has been shown, and it appears sufficiently clear 
from the facts adduced here, that Congress ought not to appro- 
priate $43,000,000 for things which at least, appear dubious 
and not deserving, and many of which are practically without 
merit. When so recommitted, meritorious provisions may be 
brought forward and taken care of pending some sort of united 
action on the part of Congress to go at this matter in a scien- 
tific way. I think that if that is done something could be 
worked out here in the next two years. The present system has 
gone on for over a century in the old way; another year or two 
will not make so much difference; but the policy ought to be 
changed at once, and we ought to go at this thing in a different 
and, if I may be pardoned for saying so, in a more compre- 
hensive way, with some idea of what it is going to lead to and 
where it is going to land us. 

At the outset I made a statement that I was not here to op- 
pose any of the particular projects; that I was here to try to 
discuss the system. This is not a system that ought to make 
Americans feel proud of their country or of their efficiency. I 
do not think a system of that kind is good enough for the United 
States; I do not think it reflects credit on the United States or 
makes anybody feel proud of it. I venture to say that the people 
of the United States, so far as I have any idea of their senti- 
ment, favor a complete change of this system. It has been 
shown that our people are not afraid to appropriate money for 
some worthy cause, even though it costs a great deal. Not a 
grumble has been heard about the digging of the Panama Canal, 
and not a word of complaint has been heard about the ad- 
ditional expense occasioned by reason of certain cavings or 
slides, and that we have not yet got, because of that fact, the 
canil into its highest state of efficiency ; but they have all backed 
the idea, without grumbling or without talking about the cost; 
they have all indorsed the idea of the Panama Canal, and they 
will indorse any kind of a proposition, no matter how much 
money it costs, if the ordinary man can be shown that for the 
dollar he has to produce from his pocket he is getting a dol- 
lar’s worth of benefit somewhere in some way. He wants to 
feel that his affairs are being administered in a way that 
is going to bring benefit to the country and that it is not being 
thrown away or wasted. 

When matters are discussed here about economy, we do not 
talk just the same as we do when we are talking about this 
question of raising the taxes from somebody. 

I remember here when the water-power bills were up there 
was a proposition of raising some little revenue from the water- 
power privileges; but it was said “ We will not need that money ; 
the Nation does not want to exact tribute from its people.” That 
is all very good, but you have to get your money somewhere, 
and if you do not get it from the fellow who is getting benefits 
from you you have to get it from the fellow who is not get- 
ting any benefits from you. If you are not going to tax the 
man who is being given special privileges, then you have to 
tax the man who is not being given special privileges. The 
Lord knows that a lot of men in this country when tax-paying 
time comes around are hard-set to get the money to pay their 
taxes; but after all they are good Americans, and the least 
grumbling comes from those who are least able to bear the tax. 
However, the average man likes to see at least one thing, and 
that is to see his money wisely expended. He would like to see 
the country of which he is a citizen administer his affairs for 
his benefit and the benefit of his fellow citizens, and even if the 
taxes are high, and even if he thinks sometimes that there is 
injustice he does not care really if he knows that back of the 
dollar he has had to contribute and which is being spent some 
good scheme is being pressed forward which is going to bring 
material returns in the way of benefits to all of the citizens of 
the country. That is what he would like to see in the expendi- 
ture of money on rivers and harbors. If you are going to tax 
him and going to take his money away from him he does not 
want you to toss it away on unworthy projects. He wants you 
and me and all of us to see that the money he has earned by the 


sweat of his brow is invested in a way that is going to benefit 
him and his fellow citizens. 

I do not honestly think that he will feel that the method un- 
der which $850,000,000 of this money has been expended has 
been one that he can sanction or approve. He will never pro- 
pose three cheers and wax enthusiastic over this proposition. I 
do not think that any Senator in this Chamber deep down in his 
heart thinks so himself. I have never heard anybody boast about 
the blessings secured from this expenditure. I have only 
heard them on the defeasive, explaining, if not apologizing for, 
what has been done. I have never heard them parading around 
before the voters in campaigns the benefits and blessings 


which we have derived from river and harbor appropriations. - 


One thing upon which all parties are agreed is that the least 
said about it the better. That is a fair test whether we our- 
selves think it is a good thing. We like to talk about the things 
that we think are beneficial, and the things that are not bene- 
ficial which we have no reason to be proud of we like to forget. 

Applying that test or any other test, it seems to me that the 
expenditure of this money in this way any longer is beyond 
judgment or excuse, and therefore I move that the bill be re- 
committed to the committee with instructions to bring out a 
bill appropriating a sum not exceeding $20,000,000, 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. HUSTING. I yield the floor. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I wanted to ask the Senator if he did not 
think it would be better to withhold his motion to recommit 
until the efforts to perfect the bill have been completed? There 
are many Senators who feel somewhat as does the Senator from 
Wisconsin, but who are, however, very much in favor of a 
proper river and harbor bill, who believe that there are many 
items in this bill which should be passed; and who, if the bill 
could not be changed, would be inclined to vote with the Senator, 
but who would not do that at this time. I was wondering if his 
purpose would not be served as well by withholding his motion 
2 5 until the efforts to perfect this bill have been com- 
pleted. 

Mr. HUSTING. I will say to the Senator 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I take it that what the Senator wants is 
to have the bill recommitted. He certainly must recognize the 
fact that there will be a better opportunity to recommit it if 
it can not be amended so as to suit the ideas of Senators of 
what a proper bill should be than there is now, before all efforts 
to amend the bill have been exhausted. 

Mr. HUSTING. I will say to the Senator that, of course, it 
is my hope and purpose that the bill may be recommitted. I 
am sure I do not know whether this is a proper time or not, 
but I am willing to adopt the Senator's suggestion. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I am going to vote for the Senator's sug- 
gestion if the present bill is not materially amended, and I know 
that there are several other Senators who feel as I do. I do not 
care to interfere with the Senator's plan as to what he wishes, 
but it seems to me that in behalf of an effort to get the best bill 
possible it might be better to withhold his motion until later 
along in the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. HUSTING. I will take the Senator’s suggestion and will 
be glad to withhold the motion to recommit the bill until some 
time further on. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President, I ask that that 
motion be reduced to writing. 

Mr. HUSTING. I thought I had it here, but I have not been 
able to find it. es 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I now move to strike from 
the bill, on page 23, lines 21, 22, and 23. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. What item is that? 

Mr. KENYON. That is the Brazos River item. I think the 
Senator from Texas will be here in a moment. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Harding Nelson Smith, Md. 
Bankhead Hardwick Newlands Smith, Mich, 
Brady Hitchcock Norris Smoot 
Brandegee Hollis O'Gorman Sterling 
Broussard Hughes Oliver Stone 
Catron Husting Owen Sutherland 
Chamberlain Johnson, S. Dak. Pittman Taggart 
Cheep. Jones Poindexter Thomas 
Clark, Wyo. Kenyon Pomerene Thompson 
Clarke, Ark. Kern Ransdell Tilman 
Culberson Lane Reed Townsend 
Cummins Lea, Tenn. Shafroth Underwood 
Dillingham Lewis Sheppard Vardaman 
du Pont Lippitt Sherman Wadsworth 
Fall Lodge Simmons 

Fletcher Martine, N. J. Smith, Ariz. 

Gallinger Myers Smith, Ga. 
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The VICH PRESIDENT. Sixty-five Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I wish to say a word about 
this amendment before it is voted on, if I can have the attention 
of the Senate. The amendment is to strike out on page 23 the 
words: 

Continuing improvement from Old Washington to Waco by the con- 
struction of locks and dams heretofore authorized, $200,000. 

We voted yesterday for a survey of the Brazos River. The 
bill carries another survey. At a former session of Congress we 
voted for a resurvey and a reexamination of this project, the 
report of which has never been as yet presented to Congress. 
We are now called upon to vote $200,000 on this Brazos propo- 
sition before the report of the engineers is received here and 
considered. 

I wish to call attention to this proposition in a general way. 
We have appropriated somewhere around two and a half mil- 
lion dollars on the Brazos. There is no commerce that can be 
called commerce on the stream. The cost to the mouth is some- 
thing like $10,000,000. Two hundred thousand dollars was allot- 
ted under the act of 1914 and there was $200,000 in the allot- 
ment of 1915. 

The Brazos project is divided into two parts, from Velasco to 
Old Washington and from Old Washington to Waco. The 
former project carries in the bill for open-channel work $15,000. 
I think probably there will be no objection made to that item. 
The commercial statistics as to that part of the stream should 
be very interesting. 

On page 913 of volume 1 of the Engineer’s Report for 1915 
we find this interesting proposition: 

Commercial statistics: No record of commerce could be obtained for 
1914. The record tor 1913 shows 1,080 short oy ties valued at $81,000. 
No record of commerce had been obtained for 19 One boat makes 
8 from Galveston to Columbia, but no record could be 

We have spent on that part something like $399,000. Then, 
on the part where the locks and dams are to be constructed we 
appropriated up to the end of the last fiscal year $993,689.34. 
There was allotted under the act of 1914, $200,000, and under 
the act of 1915 the allotment for the Army engineers was 
$200,000, making a total of $1,393,689. 

That is the proposition that the last Congress decided should 
be resurveyed and reexamined, and that report has not as yet 
come to Congress. Is it not a fairly reasonable proposition 
now to wait until that report gets here? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. KENYON. I yield. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Are we to understand that an appropri- 
ation is made in this bill for a project with reference to which 
a resurvey and a report and investigation have been ordered 
by Congress? 

Mr. KENYON. Yes; and no report has yet been made. That 
need not shock the Senator. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. On what theory, after Congress has de- 
termined that a matter shall be resurveyed and a reinvestiga- 
tion made, is an actual appropriation made in this bill? 

Mr. KENYON, If the Senator will explain to me the theory 
under which we have been voting propositions into this bill 
where reexaminations have been ordered and where the engi- 
neers had reported against the proposition, I might be able to 
explain this to him. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. With reference to what proposition does 
the Senator speak? 

Mr. KENYON. Arcadia, Mich., and the Arkansas River. 

bees SMOOT. I wish to say that the following projects are 
included: 


Inland waterway from Norfolk to Beaufort Inlet, N. C. 
Coosa River, Ga. and Ala. 


St. Lucia Inlet, Pla. 
Brazos River, Tex., from Old Washington to Waco, 
Tex., and Okla 


Red River, La., Ark., T 
Ouachita iriver, Ark. and Okia. 
Arkansas River, Ark. 

Tennessee Piver, Tenn,, Ala., and Ky. 
Fox River 

Missouri River, Mo. 


And there are a number of others. 

Mr. F. May I ask the Senator from Utah—— 
; Mr. KENYON, This project is to consist of eight locks and 
dams, 

Mr. FLETCHER. I understood the Senator from Utah to 
refer to some river in Florida. 

Mr. SMOOT. I did—St. Lucia Inlet, Fla. The engineers were 
instructed in the act of March, 1915, to make a resurvey of that 
inlet. I will say to the Senator 


Mr. FLETCHER. No; the aj on was made and the 
Board of Engineers approved it. That is the work going on now. 
The resurvey proposition has not yet come up because it has 
not been acted upon by Congress, but the improvement of the 
river is based on the favorable report of the district engineer, 
the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, and the Chief 


of Engineers. 

Mr. SMOOT, In the act of March 4, 1915, section 15, it 
appears 

Mr. FLETCHER. That report has not yet been presented to 
Congress. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is exactly what the Senator from Iowa 
says. 

Mr. FLETCHER. That report does not exclude the im- 
provement. It contemplates a more ambitious improvement of 
the project than ever before. 

Mr. KENYON. They are all ambitious. 

Mr. SMOOT. They are all that way. I am not disputing 
that at all. That is why the resurveys are made. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The appropriation, the Senator will see, 
is not based on that. Nobody is asking that the action of Con- 
2 shall be based on that report, because it has not been 
made. 

Mr. SMOOT. But the appropriations go right on. 

FLETCHER. Where does the Senator see that in the 


Mr. SMOOT. I simply stated in answer to the question 
asked of the Senator from Iowa, the rivers included in the re- 
quest made of the engineers for resurveys, and among them was 
the St. Lucia Inlet, Fla. That is what I meant. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The inquiry was directed as to projects in 
this bill that did not meet the approval of the Board of Engi- 
neers, There is no provision in the bill for St. Lucia Inlet at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator say that St. Lucia Inlet, 
Fla., is not a questionable project? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I say there is no provision in this bill, 
and we will deal with that when we get to it. We are talking 
about a concrete proposition before the Senate, and St. Lucia 
Inlet is not in the bill. It makes no difference whether it is a 
meritorious project or not, we are not passing upon it. 

Mr. KENYON. I think the Senator from Utah is out of order 
l that there is any project that is questionable in the 
bill. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Why not be reasonable about it? What is 
the use of discussing something that is not in the bill? We are 
talking about the bill that is before the Senate. There is no use 
in saying that the bill contains items that are unworthy. that 
have not been favored by the engineers at all, and then point to 
the St. Lucia Inlet as one of the items when it is not in the bill at 
all. That is the kind of argument we have been hearing all the 
way through this di ion. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President 

Mr. KENYON. I yield to the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. May I inquire from the Senator from Iowa 
whether the St. Lucia Inlet, Fla., referred to, is a project for 
which appropriations have heretofore been made? 

Mr. KENYON. I think there is no question of that. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Then I should like to ask the chairman of 
the committee if continuing appropriations on the St. Lucia Inlet, 
Fla., should for the time being be abandoned in order to await 
the report upon the reexamination authorized by the last river 
and harbor act, why the same course has not been pursued with 
reference to all the items and all the projects with reference to 
which reexaminations were ordered? If the order of Congress 
that a reexamination should take place with reference to the 
Florida. project has been made so effective as to exclude that 
project from the present appropriations, why should not the same 
rule be applied with reference to all other projects that were 
ordered to be reexamined by Congress, and why should the com- 
mittee report to us appropriations upon such projects which were 
ordered to be reexamined? 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Senator 
from Iowa yield to me for just a moment? - 

Mr. KENYON. Certainly. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I am not entirely familiar with 
the history of the St. Lucia Inlet provision, but my recollection 
is that there has been no appropriation made to begin work 
there for the reason that the last two or three river and harbor 
bills failed. The pending bill was largely made up in the House 
of Representatives. Such items us were eligible to admission 
there under the theory of being old projects were included in it 
there. We did not go over the whole field to determine whether 
or not something that ought to be in the bill was left out, because 
we had before us projects amounting to about $125,000,000, and 
we were compelled to select as between many meritorious proj- 
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ects in order to bring the bill within the limits of the possibility 
of the Government to provide for them. The Senator from 
Florida is more familiar with the situation at St. Lucia Inlet, 
and I am sure if the Senator from Iowa will permit him he will 
gladly state the position there. 

Mr. KENYON. St. Lucia Inlet is not in this bill. I think 
we had better, perhaps, take up something that is in the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. I notice also that the Chief of Engineers reports 
that on July 1, 1914, there was an unexpended balance of 
$99,927.08; that June 30, 1916, the amount expended during 
the fiscal year for the work of improvement was $13.05; and 
that on July 1, 1915, there was an unexpended balance of 
$99,414.03. That is the history of the financial summary as given 
by the Chief of Engineers in relation to St. Lucia Inlet, Fin. 

Mr. FLETCHER. There was a project adopted for St. Lucia 
Inlet by Congress on the favorable report of the district engi- 
neer and the favorable report of the Board of Engineers and 
the Chief of Engineers, and an appropriation of $100,000 was 
made to begin that work. That was in 1913. The engineers 
were under the impression that a dredge could be built that 
would excavate the rock at the entrance without blasting. 
They thought that such a dredge could be brought from Panama, 
and there was some effort to do that. Gen. Goethals was on 
the stand, and testified before the Commerce Committee that 
there was a dredge at Panama which could take out this rock, 
which is not very hard rock. It is a coral formation under 
water and is hardened upon exposure. The engineers supposed 
that could be done, and for a long while they expected that they 
would get the dredge from Panama. But there were subsequent 
troubles, as Senators know, down there, and the material at 
Pnununm was needed there, so the dredge was not forthcoming. 

That is the reason why, as the Senator has suggested, only 
some $13 was spent of that money for a period of time covering 
one year, That was spent in calling for bids for the work. The 
bids were rejected because they were regarded as too high. 
The Government engineers thought they could do the work 
cheaper than they could get it done by contract, and they re- 
jected the bids. Nothing was done, and so time has gone on, 
and ne part of the appropriation has been used. 

As the present contracts have been let, the work is going on, 
er will shortly be begun. Contracts have been entered into. 
When the Government found they could not get the dredge 
which they supposed they could use they made a contract at a 
figure which they believe is reasonable, much less than the 
former figures were, The contract is, as I said, actually closed, 
and the contractors are soon to begin work, if they have not 
already begun work within the last few days. 

So there was no need for any reconsideration of the St. Lucia 
project, because there is enough money on hand to accomplish 
what had been authorized by Congress. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. KENYON. I do, if he will get through in a moment 
or two. 

Mr. NEWLANDS, I merely wish to ask the Senator from 
Florida whether the contract for the St. Lucia Inlet has been 
let since the time when Congress ordered a reexamination of the 
project? 

Mr. FLETCHER, I think it has. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. March 4, 1915. 

Mr. FLETCHER. They were authcrized to go on under the 
original act and do that work. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Does not the Senator assume that Con- 
gress intended, with reference to the projects that were intended 
to be reexamined, that no such important step should be taken 
in the work as letting a contract until the report upon the re- 
examination was submitted to Congress? 

Mr. FLETCHER. The engineers had full power and au- 
thority to proceed with the project. which had been approved 
by Congress. A reexamination might lead to the enlargement 
of the project or a change of the project to some extent. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Or perhaps to an abandonment? 

Mr. FLETCHER. No; it could not possibly lead to an aban- 
donment. I think nobody suggests that. There is need of that 
improvement there, and the question is as to the extent of it. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. The act itself says “ with a view to their 
abandonment.” 

Mr. FLETCHER. It has never been recommended that it be 
abandoned by any board or any engineer. 

Mr. KENYON. I will say to the Senator from Nevada, he 
will also find that a resurvey was ordered for Trinity River 
some yenrs ago. It is going on now. The bill carries $250,000 
for Trinity River. The Senator will also find that the engineers 
just u few days ago reported against the James River proposi- 


tion, that has been running for some 20 years, and is destined to 
run, probably, for all eternity. They reported against that just 
a few days ago. The bill carries $190,000 for the James River. 

But I want to get back to the Brazos. It is set forth on page 
914 of the Engineers’ Report that this project has not been 
adopted as a whole by Congress. We have gone along appro- 
priating for different locks and dams in a scheme that requires 
eight locks and dams and 103 miles of open channel work, at 
an estimated cost of $2,915,000. It seems strange that Congress 
should go ahead year by year and appropriate these large sums 
of money while the project as a whole, according to the Army 
engineers, has never been adopted. 

I am not quite certain from these reports whether any of 
the locks and dams have been completed. They state on the 
same page that Lock No. 1 has been brought to 98 per cent 
of completion, and that Lock No. 8 was 75 per cent completed. 
A total of $853,052.11 has been expended, of which $441,564.68 
was expended at Lock No. 1. Here is the statement about the 
commerce: 

Commercial statistics: No freight is now carried on this section of 

river, nor can be economically until the improvement is completed. 

Of course the answer to that is, as it is to all these other 
projects, you can not have your commerce until the project is 
completed ; but what I am insisting on is that a project of this 
character, involving millions, where Congress has ordered a 
resurvey and a reexamination, ought not to have another dollar 
appropriated until we get the result of that examination. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I should like to ask the Senator how 
Many projects which have been ordered to be reexamined by 
org ion are included within the appropriations made by this 

il? 

Mr. KENYON. I can not tell the Senator exactly. I think 
I am safe in saying that there are seven or eight. If the 
Senator had lent his genial presence to us yesterday and the 
day before he would have known that the Senate has voted in 
the bill projects that were condemned by the Army engineers 
under a reexumination ordered by Congress. While we can not 
do anything here, I hope that somewhere inquiries are going 
to be made of the Senators who have voted those things as to 
why it was done. Of course, the Senator knows we have had 
practically no attendance here, and there has been no attention 
given to the discussion of this bill. Senators rush in from the 
cloakrooms when the yeas and nays are taken and ask “ What 
is the committee amendment?” or “ What is it that we are to 
vote on?” I suppose that always will be true, but it has been 
especially true in the consideration of this bill. I kept an ac- 
count one day when we were discussing the East River project, 
New York, of the attendance. At 25 minutes after 1 there were 
7 Republicans in the Chamber and 12 Democrats. At 45 minutes 
after 1 there were 11 Republicans and 12 Democrats. The 
Democrats seem to have done better than the Republicans. 

Mr. GALLINGER. There are more of them. 

Mr. KENYON. At 5 minutes after 2 there were 11 Repub- 
licans and 14 Democrats in the Chamber. At 25 minutes after 
2 there were 11 Republicans and 12 Democrats. At 45 minutes 
after 2 there were 14 Republicans and 10 Democrats, the only 
time when the Republicans had more here than the Democrats. 

Mr. BORAH. May I ask the Senator whether it was the 
same 11 who were here or was that the average? 

Mr. KENYON. I think perhaps some went to lunch; I do not 
know where the others went. It simply illustrates the kind of 
consideration that has been given to this bill. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. The Senator will bear witness 
to the fact that I have been here all the time. 

Mr. KENYON. The Senator from Arkansas has been here 
every moment. 

Mr. President, I think I have said all I want to say about the 
Brazos River. If the Senate wants to vote these kind of 
matters into the bill, of course that is its privilege. 

Mr. THOMAS. Before the Senator takes his seat I should 
like to ask him a question. The Senator said, if I understood 
him correctly, that the bill carries an item for James River, Va., 
for a project which has been condemned by the Army engineers. 
Does the Senator refer to the item at the top of page 127— 


James River, Va.: Continuing improvement and for maintenance, 
$190,000. 


Mr. KENYON. I referred to that item. I want to qualify 
what I said in this way: The project calls for many millions 
of dollars. It is a project, I think, for a 22-foot depth. The 


Army engineers report against that. I have here the advance 
sheets of their report. 
Mr. THOMAS. When was that report made? 
Mr. KENYON. That report was made the 13th day of May. 
Mr. THOMAS. Since this bill came over from the House? 
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Mr. KENYON. Since we have been discussing it. They re- 
port in favor of an 18-foot depth to the river and a turning 
basin at Richmond to cost $450,000, and recommend that that 
appropriation be divided into two parts, that they be made two 
annual appropriations; $190,000 is provided for here and 
$190,000 is appropriated on the theory of the old plan. 

Mr. THOMAS. With the abandonment of the old project? 

Mr. KENYON. The modification. 

Mr. THOMAS. A modified project? 

Mr. KENYON. A modification of the project from 22 feet to 
18 feet. The district officer says it can be completed for 
$2,588,636.79. They have there an 18-foot channel and they 
recommend abandoning that project in favor of simply con- 
structing a turning basin to cost $450,000 and maintaining the 
river at 18 feet. I think we will hear more about that river 
before we are through with the bill. 

Mr. THOMAS. Then I will content myself by waiting until 
the subject comes directly before the Senate, 

Mr. KENYON. I shall not raise any more question about it, 
but I imagine the Senators from Virginia will. 

Mr. THOMAS. Let me ask one other question, then. Assum- 
ing that the bill passes in its present form and the $190,000 
appropriation becomes effective and is expended upon the pre- 
vailing project, what effect will that have upon the recommenda- 
tions last made by the Board of Engineers? 

Mr. KENYON. I assume it will be that much money wasted, 
because it goes on the old project and will not be used for what 
the engineers recommend. 

Mr. THOMAS. So, notwithstanding the present recommenda- 
tion, if this item becomes a law it will be expended upon the 
existing project, and then we will have to spend just as much 
more upon the new project as though this appropriation had 
failed? 

Mr. KENYON. Unless the bill is changed and the $190,000 
provided for is to be used for the turning basin. 

Mr. POMERENE. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. KENYON. I yield. 

Mr. POMERENE. A moment ago the Senator from Iowa said 
there were seven or eight projects provided for in the bill on 
which resurveys had been ordered. Can the Senator state what 
would be the cost of those projects which are provided for in 
the bill? 

Mr. KENYON. Does the Senator mean the amount of money 
that is carried in the bill for those projects? 

Mr. POMERENE, The amount of money that is carried in the 
bill for those seven or eight projects. 

Mr. KENYON. No; I can not. There is $250,000 carried for 
the Trinity ; $200,000 for the Brazos ; $25,000 for Arcadia, 

Mr. SMOOT. How much for the Missouri? 

Mr. KENYON. The Missouri was condemned by only two of 
the engineers. There is a million and a half carried for the Mis- 
souri which is condemned by the district engineer and the 
division engineer but not by the Board of Engineers. Then there 
is the Arkansas River. 

Mr. POMERENE. What is the amount for the Missouri? 

Mr. KENYON. A million and a half. For the Arkansas 
River I think the appropriation is $234,000. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. If the Senator from Ohio will allow me, 
I will say to the Senator from Iowa—— 

Mr. POMERENE. I will be very glad to allow the Senator. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. No resurvey of the Trinity River was or- 
dered in the last river and harbor act, and the instrumental 
survey now in progress on the Trinity was not ordered with a 
view to determine whether the project should be retained or 
abandoned, but in order to determine exactly how many locks 
and dams would be required under the existing project. 

Mr. KENYON. Does the Senator say that under the last act 
or the previous act there was not a resurvey or reexamination 
of the Brazos ordered? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I am referring to the Trinity. 

Mr, KENYON, Oh. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The Senator said a resurvey had been or- 
dered of the Trinity to determine whether the project should 
be retained or abandoned. 

Mr. KENYON. I did not say, however, that a resurvey had 
been ordered of the Trinity in the last act. I knew that that 
was not so. It was ordered some years ago and a survey is now 
in progress of the Trinity. Is not that true? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. But it is an instrumental survey to deter- 
mine the exact number of locks and dams necessary for the 
project. This resurvey was not ordered for the purpose of de- 
cee whether the project should be continued or discon- 
tinued. 

Mr. KENYON. The Senator may be correct; I do not know. 
He knows more about the Trinity than I do, 


Mr. POMERENE. The Senator from Iowa also made the 
further statement that there are other projects provided in the 
bill which have been rejected by the Board of Engineers. Can 
the Senator state what would be the cost of those items? 

Mr. KENYON. As to the Arkansas River, to which the Sen- 
ate added another $25,000, I can give the Senator the exact 
figures. The amount is $234,700, where the engineers recom- 
mended $35,000. Then there is the Wichita, on which I expect 
to show a little later the Army engineers recommended $234,000 
and the bill carries $470,000. That is one of the projects re- 
surveyed. The Arcadia, which is the proposition of the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Saru], carries 
$25,000, a small amount. That was condemned by the Army 
engineers and it is placed in the bill by a committee amendment, 

Mr. President, that is all I care to say about the Brazos 
River. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, this discussion simply illus- 
trates how hopeless the present system of conducting river de- 
velopment is. We find it universal!» admitted that although the 
United States Government has been employed for over a hundred 
years in working upon our rivers river commerce has steadily 
declined; that on the whole the rivers are not so well adapted 
to navigation as they once were. 

Now, where does the fault lie? Does it lie with the Board of 
Engineers who are charged with the work of developing these 
rivers? Does it lie with Congress, or does it lie with and is it 
inherent in the general system, or rather no system, that exists 
for comprehensive river development? Has Congress been at 
fault? What general legislation has it ever adopted with a 
view to the complete regulation of our rivers as instrumentali- 
ties of commerce? Have we eyer proposed or adopted with 
reference to river development and regulation such a full and 
comprehensive measure as we adopted for the commencement 
and the completion of the Panama Canal? Have we eyer pro- 
posed or adopted such a full and complete system of legislation 
as we adopted with reference to irrigation and reclamation of 
arid lands in 17 States? 

Have the engineers been incompetent or has Congress been 
incompetent? The engineers demonstrated their competency in 
the completion of the Panama Canal, costing over $400,000,000. 
The engineers have demonstrated their capacity in 23 irrigation 
projects in 17 States, costing nearly $80,000,000, and embracing 
problems in engineering and in hydraulics far surpassing in 
difficulty those attendant upon the building of the Panama 
Canal. Almost all of those projects have been completed within 
a period of 12 years. 

Here we have, then, a competent Engineer Corps of the Army, 
their competency demonstrated at Panama, and a competent 
corps of civil engineers in the Reclamation Service whose compe- 
tency has been demonstrated in 23 projects either finished or 
nearing completion within a period of 12 years. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I do not wish to interrupt the Sen- 
ator, but I should like to suggest a word rather than to be fore- 
closed by the statement the Senator just made in reference to 
some matters that may subsequently arise as to irrigation proj- 
ects. I shall say no more to the Senator than that, while the 
greatest possible intelligence has been shown by the engineers, 
some very grave mistakes have been made by them. Rather 
than to let it go as an absolute piece of certainty without a 
reservation in the Recorp, I wish to accompany the Senator's 
remurks with the statement that there have been grave mis- 
takes made, and they naturally would be made in any enter- 
prise as large as that. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Yes, Mr. President, mistakes have been 
mnde, and mistakes always are made in great works. A mis- 
take was made in the original estimate of the cost of the Pan- 
ama Canal. It was estimated at $150,000,000, the actual com- 
pletion costing more than $400,000,000. Mistakes were made 
in the estimates regarding the irrigation works; estimates 
largely increased by the unprecedented rise within the period 
of 10 years of the cost of labor and of supplies. But the fact 
remains that these great monumental works have been under- 
taken and have been completed within a period of 12 years. 
So I say the fault does not lie with the engineers. Where does 
it lie? 

Oh, you may say commerce has declined upon these rivers 
because the railroads have taken the place of the rivers as 
instrumentalities of commerce. Yes, they have taken the place, 
but how has that place been taken? By the cruel and brutal 
competition of the rail carriers with the water carriers, which 
resulted in the destruction of the latter, and Congress has been 
impotent to stay the ruthless hand of the rail curriers. 

Is river regulation and river navigation a failure elsewhere 
in the civilized world? Is not river transportation employed 
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in the world that has rivers? Can you point me to one that has 
not fully developed its rivers or is not now engaged in the 
work of developing its rivers? Their work is not to reclaim 
swamp lands but to promote commerce. 

‘We have Germany, we have France, we have Austria, we have 
Russia, all of which countries either have developed or are in 
the work of developing their rivers to their full capacity for 
transportation, even going to the extreme of connecting those 
rivers at their headwaters and at other places with each other 
in such a way that they have a perfect network of waterways, 
consisting of natural and artificial waterways, just as complete 
a network as the railways themselves. There it is well under- 
stood that the rivers are to be used for cheap and bulky prod- 
ucts, far exceeding in tonnage the valuable products, and whose 
cheap transportation is absolutely essential to cheap living 
among the people and to cheap production and manufacture 
everywhere. 

In this country the railroads, eager to absorb the entire ton- 
nage, have upon these products received rates that are hardly 
conipensatory, because the products will not stand high rates of 
transportation, and we are constantly increasing the capitaliza- 
tion of the railways of the country to meet the demand of bulky 
transportation, which could be much more economically made 
by the cheaper development of our rivers for transportation. 
But in all those foreign and highly civilized countries we find 
the water carrier coordinating with the rail carrier and not 
sandbagged by the rail carrier, and both of them coordinating 
with the ocean carriers in the development of a scientific system 
of transportation. If the development of our rivers has failed, 
why has it failed? Because our engineers are incompetent? 

- No; because Congress has been incompetent. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Certainly. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Will the Senator, for my information, name 
a single inland waterway in the United States that carries any 
commerce of any consequence at this time? ; 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I do not know of any except perhaps the 
Ohio; and this reduction of water-borne commerce has been 
the result of the system which has been pursued by Congress. 
What has that system been? The system of individual initia- 
tive by Members of Congress, under which an individual Senator 
or an individual Representative presents a measure that re- 
lates to his particular locality, and which has the virtue per- 
haps of aiding commerce in some degree, but in a very large 
degree of expending money in the locality from which the Rep- 
resentative hails. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield further to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Certainly. 

Mr. SHERMAN. May I inquire, then, whether this whole 
river and harbor bill is not in fact what Hancock said the tariff 
was, a local issue? 

Mr. NEWLANDS, Well, it looks so; and we find Members of 
the House and of the Senate seeking positions upon committees 
having jurisdiction of this subject, not so much with a view of 
building up a great comprehensive, useful system, which will 
embrace the development of the commerce of the country, but 
with a view to the benefit of a particular section or locality 
which they represent; and then the temptation is presented of 
a union of support in favor of individual projects, otherwise 
indefensible, with a view of carrying them all through in the 
pending bill. 

And how was this system further strengthened? The engi- 
neers were useful, it is true. Upon them Congress relied for the 
ultimate work. But instead of giving the engineers a free hand 
and enabling them to report their suggestions with reference to 
full and comprehensive legislation upon this subject Congress in 
its yery river and harbor bills put shackles upon its engineers, 
put them in chains, and forbade them to make a suggestion 
beyond the proposal made to them by the initiative of an indi- 
vidual Congressman, approved by Congress. You will find in 
two or three cases in the legislation of Congress, as it progressed, 
an absolute instruction and a veto upon the action of the engi- 
neers with reference to any suggestion beyond the matter in 
hand. The engineers hnve never yet been called upon to present 
a full and comprehensive scheme for the development of our 
rivers as instrumentalities of commerce. 

I do not know how many hundred millions have been spent, 

and yet commerce has declined; and what remedy is now pro- 
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zation of a committee to promote commerce, but to contro} 
floods; and those floods. according to its action, are to be con- 
trolled only upon the lower reaches of the Mississippi River. 
They invite the waters in this vast watershed, embracing one- 
half of the United States, to flow down to them without embar- 
rassment er obstruction. They say to us, “Hurry them on; 
drain your lands; reclaim your swamp lands; let all the waters 
hurry down to the lower Mississippi River, and then we will take 
care of them.” And how do they propose to take care of them? 

By building levees mountain high on either side of the Mis- 
sissippi River in order to prevent the overflow. And when we 
suggest that a policy may be pursued in the upper reaches of 
these rivers, in the great intermountain region which is the 
source of many rivers, in the Great Lakes region, in the great 
regions of the Ohio and the Tennessee and the Cumberland and 
the upper Mississippi, that developments may be made there 
by which the flow of the watér may be so obstructed as to 
prolong the length of the high-water season below, so that its 
flood height will be only one-half of the accustomed height, 
we are teld that we are visionary; that nething should be done 
in the way of obstructing or slowing up the progress of these 
waters; that nothing should be done in the shape of turning 
these waters into a national asset, into creaters of wealth; 
but we should permit them to mass together for destruction 
below; and then a ery of distress comes up from our southern 
friends: “'The waters coming from your region are destroying 
us. Give us $6,000,000 a year with which te put up mountains 
on ench side of this great river to prevent these waters from 
overflowing eur lands and from destroying our cities.” And 
when we tell them that there are four departments of the Gov- 
ernment that are engaged in the great work of water conserva- 
tion and water study—the Department of Commerce, the De- 
partment of the Interior, and the Department of Agriculture, 
in addition to the Department of War—and that each one of 
these departments has two or three seientifie services that are 
engaged not only in studies, in scientifie research with refer- 
ence to this matter, but in actual engineering work, and that 
these departments ought to be brought into coordination with 
the War Department in plans and in works, the reply is made 
to us: “No; we prefer that this entire work shall remain as 
it has been, in the hands of but one of these departments—the 
War Department—and that the engineers of the Army shall 
alone attend to this work,” without the aid of the accumulated 
experience and knowledge of these scientific services, many of 
which for over 50 years have been serving their country faith- 
fully and well, not only in the matter of research but in the 
matter of actual engineering work. 

I have no words of criticism for the Engineer Corps of the 
Army. There is nothing that can be said in commendation of 
the integrity of that corps which I would not indorse; but I have 
the same words of commendation with reference to the integrity 
and the efficiency of the engineering corps of the Reclamation 
Service, composed of civil engineers. I assert without fear of 
contradiction that that engineer corps has solved more difficult 
problems with reference to hydraulics than have ever been con- 
sidered by the Engineer Corps of the Army; and yet our south- 
ern friends say that these men shall not be brought into col- 
laboration ; that you will drain the whole Union for money with 
which to take care of the floods in the southern reaches of this 
river, and you will not apply a dollar to the obstruction of these 
waters on their way to the lower flood reaches of the river and 
the application of these waters to beneficial purposes, such as 
making the arid lands blossom, such as the creation of water 
power, the development of electrical energy—entering more 
vitally into the lives of our people than any other agency, ad- 
vnneing their comfort and their convenience and diminishing 
their physical effort—the restoration of our forests, where vast 
masses of trees will drink up this moisture which otherwise 
would go into the streams and rivers, and develop it into fiber 
useful to man; and, above all, or equally with these other uses, 
involving the scientific control of water in such a way as to 
promote the reclamation and use of swamp lands as well; so 
that all of these uses and controls ef water, creating wealth, 
ean be developed by the very method employed for slowing up 
the progress of these waters falling from the heavens on the 
various watersheds of the country from their sources to the 
gulfs and oceans. 

We have in the West 17 arid and semiarid States, with 34 
votes in this body—States which eceupy for the most part the 
elevated region of the country, where men have vision, where 
there are men who can see things beyond the boundaries of 
their own States, and who are capable of conceiving of great 


posed by the action of the House of Representatives? The engimeering works that will benefit not only them but the entire 


organization of a Committee on Flood Control; not the organi- 
zation of a committee to create navigable rivers, not the organi- 


country. Are we going to participate longer in the piecemeal 
legislation Which has thus far characterized Congress? Are we 
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going to encourage the committees which have fallen into bad 
habits of division of projects and silence, which are intent 
upon what has been designated by the country as a spoils sys- 
tem? Or are we going to give a committee jurisdiction of this 
subject whose very name indicates its purpose? 

What was the basis for the proposition upon which the Inter- 
state Commerce Committee was organized? It was the promo- 
tion of interstate commerce. Prior to that time, the Commerce 
Committee of the Senate was the only committee on commerce 
having jurisdiction both of foreign and of interstate commerce. 
What did the Senate mean when it created the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce? Why, it meant that it intended to segre- 
gate that entire subject from the jurisdiction of the Commerce 
Committee, and give it to the new committee, 

What has that new committee done? Why, it advanced 
gradually and progressively toward complete jurisdiction of the 
subject, and wisely so. The first question which it took up was 
the question of rail transportation, for that was the vital question 
of the time—the regulation of these giant carriers that had con- 
structed n network of rails over the entire country, and were 
controlling political organizations and legislatures and adminis- 
trative officers. After a long struggle, as the result of the 
recommendations of that committee, legislation was enacted 
under which public regulation was developed, and it is now 
about to enter upon an inquiry which embraces not only the 
perfection of that regulation but the study of a possible Gov- 
ernment ownership. 

Then it took up the question of the control of telegraph com- 
panies, and then of express companies, and then of oil carriers; 
and now it finds before it the vital question of the development 
of our water transportation, the promotion of water carriage, 
and its regulation and control in such a way as to protect it 
from the rail carriers, who have been the destroyers of the 
water carriers, and the development of both as coordinate in- 
strumentalities for the service of the public. 

Mr. President, the traditions of the committees of the House 
and the Senate—the Rivers and Harbors Committee of the 
House and the Commerce Committee of the Senate—are such as 
to give no indication that they will take up this question in a full 
and comprehensive way, and it does not fall within their juris- 
diction. That jurisdiction has been exercised there by sufferance 
and not as a matter of right; and yet, when we seek to have 
bills for the regulation of commerce between the States by the 
instrumentality of water carriers referred to the Interstate 
Commerce Committee, whose jurisdiction upon those subjects is 
a matter of right, we are met by the objection that the practice 
has been to the contrary, and that as a matter of tradition the 
Commerce Committee has control of this subject. 

Mr. President, I have talked with individual members of the 
Commerce Committee, which is composed of men of the highest 
distinction and the highest character in this body. I know how 
individuals on that committee have felt with reference to the 
lameness and the impotency of this development. They are 
embarrassed by the practices of the past, by the traditions of the 
past. They are embarrassed by the necessity of immediate 
action with reference to the localities which they represent; and 
it is much easier to pursue the beaten path of legislation than 
to indulge in revolution which may temporarily disturb the 
progress essential in their judgment to the prosperity of the 
communities which they represent. 

I make no attack on that committee or its membership. I 
was once a member of that committee myself. I sat upon it for 
several years. My purpose in going upon the committee was 
to secure the consideration of some big measure that would 
correct the practices of the past. I found that committee so 
overloaded with work—not simply with work relating to the 
river and harbor bill, but with work relating to other depart- 
ments and bureaus of the Government—that they had not the 
time to take up such a consideration; and whilst I was per- 
sistent and insistent I could never get patient consideration 
for a broad and comprehensive measure. So, having failed 
there, I went off the committee; and ever since I have been 
off the committee I have been pressing this matter upon the 
floor, in the hope that I could arrive at some accommodation. 
I have even gone so far as to suggest that we should organize 
a new committee in the Senate as they organized it in the 
House—a committee of 15, of which one-third should be taken 
from the Committee on Commerce one-third from the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce, and one-third from the Com- 
mittee on Irrigation and Reclamation of Arid Lands. I have 
not been able to make any headway with that proposal. Such 
a committee would not resemble the committee that has been 
organized in another body, whose jurisdiction seems to be 
only over flood control and whose jurisdiction seems to be 
exercised simply in taking care of the floods after they haye 


been massed, instead of preventing them from massing. It 
would be a committee composed of experienced men on all 
three of these committees, embracing Senators representing 
every section of the country, with a view to framing not simply 
a measure for the flood control of the lower reaches of the rivers 
but with a view to controlling those waters from the time they 
fall from the heavens upon the earth, God's benefaction to men, 
and putting every drop of that water to beneficial use before 
it finally mingles with the waters of the ocean. 

Whilst this bill has progressed I have not been disposed to 
intrude my views very much regarding it. For instance, I 
did not know until to-day that this bill embraced seven or eight 
projects with reference to which Congress at the last session, 
during the consideration of the last river and harbor bill, or- 
dered a reexamination to be made. Why did Congress order 
that reexamination? Because it had doubts as to the feasibility 
and value of the projects. Does not good faith require that 
Congress should wait until these examinations and reports are 
made to Congress, so that it can form its judgment? Yet these 
appropriations are placed in this bill, doubtless as the result of 
the settled convictions of the Senators or Representatives repre- 
senting the districts to which they belong of their feasibility 
and their value; but the judgment of Congress was that their 
feasibility and value was in such doubt as to require a reexami- 
nation, and these reports have not been made. How are the 
items in this bill? They are in this bill as a part of this very 
system which I criticize, whereby, in order to get the support of 
all the members of the committee for a bill and to present an 
undivided front either in the House or in the Senate, it is 
necessary to include measures concerning which there is doubt, 
but concerning which certain members of that committee have 
no doubt. So they are included, and thus the judgment of two 
or three or four or five or six men backing these projects, which 
have been declared by Congress to be of doubtful value, is forced 
upon the judgment of the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives, and we are called upon either to defeat the entire bill 
or to let these appropriations go through. 

I wish to say that, with reference to the flood-control bills 
coming from the House of Representatives, I claim that there 
has been—I will not go so far as to say a lack of good faith, 
but I do claim that there has been a lack of consideration. 
The city of New Orleans was in danger, was fearing another 
flood. The Reclamation Association of New Orleans and the 
Chamber of Commerce of New Orleans have declared in favor 
of a bill which I have been urging for years, known as the 
Newlands-Broussard river-regulation bill, differing in their judg- 
ment, perhaps, from the rest of the lower Mississippi Valley, 
the people of which seem attached to the present system of river 
development and river appropriation. 

The city of New Orleans, as the result of that system of in- 
viting the waters of this great watershed to rush down the 
Mississippi River, by the very doors of New Orleans, has seen 
the flood level constantly rising in height and threatening the 
destruction of the city, and so the people of that city have been 
compelled to build their levees higher and stronger. The entire 
city may yet, at some time, be the victim of some failure of or 
defect in its levee system through a crevasse or otherwise. So, 
being apprehensive, as they saw the policy being carried out 
of building these levees higher and higher in order to prevent 
the waters from going over their accustomed area of overflow 
and thereby lowering the height of the flood below, observing 
that their flood level was constantly increasing in height, they 
sent a telegram to the Secretary of Commerce calling attention 
to this important question. That communication was laid be- 
fore the Cabinet, and as a result of that the interdepartmental 
committee of Cabinet officers, appointed three years ago to con- 
sider this river-regulation bill, as a result three-fourths of them 
declaring in favor of it and the other one-fourth, the Secretary 
of War, not opposed to it but not enthusiastic about it, that 
interdepartmental Cabinet committee was called togeher, and 
what did they do? The first thing they did was to send for 
those who were responsible for the Newlands-Broussard bill 
and: for the Ransdell-Humphreys bill, assuming that these two 
bills covered all the proposals that could be made upon the 
subject. As a result of this inquiry, these gentlemen, this 
Cabinet committee, made a unanimous report to the President, 
recommending substantially the organization which has been 
urged by the bill which bears my name. They recommended 
coordination of services by the appointment of a departmental 
council, consisting of the Secretaries of War, of the Interior, 
of Commerce, and of Agriculture, with the President at its 
head, and authorizing that commission to bring the varicus 
services into coordination, and providing the other machinery 
for full and comprehensive consideration of all the problems 
that relate to water, including cooperation with the States. 
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It was supposed, inasmuch as the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
RANspELL] assented to those recommendations, his assent would 
carry the support of his associate in that bill, Mr. HUMPHREYS, 
of the House, but it did not, 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Sen- 
ator? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Yes. . 

Mr. RANSDELL. I should like to ask the Senator if, when 
he Invited me to that conference, I did not insist that he wait 
until Mr. Huarepareys returned? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. The Senator did. 

Mr. RANSDELL. And told him that I had no authority to 
speak for Mr. HUMPHREYS? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. That is right. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Then, why does the Senator try to insist 
on my binding Mr. HumwpuHreys? He has done that about three 
or four times on this floor. I told the Senator that I could not 
bind Mr. Hunwpnreys; that I could not bind the other House; 
that I was willing to stand by what the interdepartmental con- 
ference did; and I urged Mr. Humpureys and several of his 
most influential associates to create some kind of commission 
which would carry out the ideas of the Senator from Nevada; 
but they refused to do it. I am willing now—and I said so the 
other day on this floor—to create a commission to work out some 
kind of control of the waters from the time they fall from the 
clouds until they get into the ocean, 

I can not control this matter, however. I have presented the 
interdepartmental plan for a national waterways commission 
to a number of Senators, asking them if they would stand for 
such a commission; and I have not found one who would agree 
to anything of the kind. I am tired of having my name brought 
in so often, I will say to the Senator, in connection with this 
by innuendo or otherwise. I want the Senator to confine him- 
self absolutely to a plain statement of the actual facts of the 
case. I tried to get Mr. Humpureys there; I tried to get the 
Senator to wait until he came, but he would not do it. 

The Senator insisted on holding the conference, and at the 
meeting I said that I had no objection to the general plan which 
the departmental committee desired. I am willing to have it, so 
far as I am concerned. I am so anxious to get legislation for 
the lower Mississippi that if Congress will legislate for it and 
relieve my people from the awful suffering and sorrow that they 
have had to undergo from the waters of 31 States since the be- 
ginning of this Republic, I shall make no objection to investigat- 
ing other projects; but I insist on this, and this alone: That no 
money be appropriated for anything until it has been thoroughly 
and carefully investigated and reports thereon have been made 
to Congress. The Senator will remember that I said that, and 
I am willing now to have a commission created that will study 
water for the purposes of irrigation and navigation, porosity and 
absorbent qualities of the soil, about which the Senator is so 
anxious, drainage, flood control, and every use of water; but 
Ido not think that it really would be quite dignified to ask the 
President of the United States and four of his Cabinet officers 
to form such a commission. 

It seems to me that, if we wish to get something practical, 
we should create 4 commission of seven or nine of the ablest 
men in the United States, of the ablest engineers, men of the 
caliber, for instance, of George W. Goethals, the Panama Canal 
builder. We might create a commission of that kind and put 
Goethals or some other able man like him at its head, and say 
to them, “ Gentlemen, we are not altogether satisfied with the 
present system of spending money on drainage, navigation, 
irrigation, flood contro:, the use of water in connection with 
forestry, and all the uses of water. Work out something better 
if you can, gentlemen of this commission, and submit it to us, 
and let us see if we can devise wiser methods than those now 
in use.” I have no objection to that kind of a commission. I 
have said that here; 1 said it to the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
New canps] first, and then I said it to many others. I am en- 
tirely willing to have that kind of commission, but I do not wish 
to be placed in a false position, and I do not think the Senator 
from Nevada means to misrepresent me; I hope he does not; 
but I am bound to state exactly what happened at that meeting 
and to set myself right. 

I had no power to control the other House, but I did confer 
with Mr. HUMPHREYS and some of his associates and try to get 
them to have a much broader commission than their biil pro- 
vides. I discussed all these questions with Mr. Humpunreys, Dr. 
Foster, and Mr. R. J. WILSON, and they will tell the Senator so. 
I urged that on them strongly. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I am very glad to hear the 
views of the Senator from Louisiana, though they have been ex- 
pressed with unnecessary heat. I am glad also to know that he 


favors substantially the recommendation by this departmental 
commission. 

I did not misrepresent the Senator from Louisiana. I stated 
the facts—the fact that the junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Broussard], the senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL], 
and myself consulted with this Cabinet committee, and that it 
was assumed by us that his colleague in the Ransdell-Humphreys 
bill would follow those recommendations. That assumption 
proved to be incorrect; but the statement that the assumption 
existed and it was incorrect is no reflection upon the Senator 
from Louisiana. 

I wish, however, to state that I have now learned for the first 
time that the Senator from Louisiana is prepared to accept the 
recommendations of this Cabinet committee; I mean for. the first 
time recently, but since the bill was introduced and reported by 
the Flood Control Committee of the other House, I assumed that 
the Senator from Louisiana* had practically abandoned that 
recommendation, for I understood—and in that I may be inac- 
curate—that the Senator from Louisiana introduced in the Sen- 
ate the same bill that was intreduced by Mr. HUMPHREYS in the 
other House. Is not that correct? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I did so because I believed it was the very 
best that we could get. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I assume from that that the Senator was 
disposed to support that bill, and I am opposed to that bill, 

Mr. RANSDELL. I am disposed to support the bill, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I am going to fight against that bill be- 
cause of the abandonment of the most essential recommendations 
of this cabinet committee, which is a coordination of the various 
scientific services of the country in this great work of compre- 
hensive river development, the basic thing upon which the other 
sections of the country rely. I am willing to give Louisiana 
the money; but what I insist upon is that the bill that carries 
the money should also carry the organization that will be of 
advantage to sections of the country other han the lower reaches 
of this river. I am more intent upon a perfected organization 
that will give us a perfect plan than I am upon immediate ap- 
propriations, I am perfectly willing to sacrifice any appropria- 
tions called for by the bill which I have supported, and am per- 
fectly willing to give the South the appropriations that they 
insist upon; but their policy seems to be to insist that we 
should shove the waters continually down upon them so that they 
levee against them, and spend money in leveeing against them, 
whilst we say we want to retain these waters within our own 
boundaries as the sources of untold wealth. That bill unfortu- 
nately —— 

Mr. RANSDELL. Will the Senator permit a brief interrup- 
tion? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Yes. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I want to ask the Senator if he recalls that 
in March, 1909, a National Waterways Commission was created 
by act of Congress, with the following membership: Theodore 
E. Burton, of Ohio, chairman; Jacob H. Gallinger, of New 
Hampshire, vice chairman; Samuel H. Piles, of Washington; 
William Alden Smith, of Michigan; F. M. Simmons, of North 
Carolina; James P. Clarke, of Arkansas; and William Lorimer, 
of Illinois, on the part of the Senate; and on the part of the 
House, D. S. Alexander, of New York; Frederick C. Stevens, of 
Minnesota; Irving P. Wanger, of Pennsylvania; Stephen M. 
Sparkman, of Florida; and John A. Moon, of Tennessee? 

That commission made a report in March, 1912, which shows 
that they had examined the waterways practically all over this 
country and Europe. I shall not take the time of the Senate 
by reading it. But on page 65 of their final report they say 
that they thoroughly examined the Mississippi River from St. 
Paul to New Orleans, that they had inspected the Missouri 
River from Kansas City to its mouth and the Illinois River from 
the lower portion to the head of navigation. They had the 
assistance of a great many very able engineers and experts. I 
desire to read merely a brief sentence from the report, as 
follows: 


Numerous propositions have been made for the creation of a board 
of public works or other body which shall decide upon the feasibility 
ta desirability of propositions for expenditures on rivers and harbors. 
The commission is unwilling to recommend a change of this kind, and 

ints to the fact that ee paat recommendations of the Engineer Corps 
2820 been carefully prepa and with a degree of expert knowledge and 
comprehension of the commercial needs of the country which could not 
well be supplied by any other body or organization. The advantages 
which attach to the Engineer Corps are obvious. The members are in 
the permanent service of the Government and are free from those in- 
fluences which would inevitably be brought to bear upon men in civil 
life. Those engineers now engaged in the work are carefully trained 
in the planning and execution of these improvements and have special 
qualifications for Judging the feasibility and the cost of proposed river 
and harbor projects. They also have a good general knowledge on the 
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probable commercial results which would acerne, though on this point 
their opinions have not been regarded as conclusive. 

That commission was created for the purpose of investigating 
questions pertaining to water transportation and the improve- 
ment of waterways and to make recommendations to Congress. 
It was certainly composed of a number of the very ablest men 
in the Congress at that time, and it recommended leaving 
waterway matters in the hands of Congress and the Engineer 
Corps of the Army. I do not know that we can act in any 
wiser way than that, though, as I have said, I am willing to 
have another commission created to make a study similar to 
that made by the National Waterways Commission and with 
enlarged powers, as I have indicated, to see if any better 
plans can be worked out. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President, I want to say 
that, whilst I was a member of that commission, I was not 
able to devote any attention to its work. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I will state that that com- 
mission, called the National Waterways Commission, was or- 

ganized some two or three years after the Inland Waterways 
5 had made its report. Mr. Burton was the chair- 
man of both of those commissions. The National Waterways 
Commission, the last one appointed, was composed entirely of 
Members of the Senate and of the House, selected from the 
Commerce Committee of the Senate and from the Rivers and 
Harbors Committee of the other body. Those committees were 
practically wedded to the system which has existed so long. 
The Inland Waterways Commission was a commission ap- 
pointed by President Roosevelt and composed of two Senaturs, 
two Representatives, and the chiefs of the various scientific 
services, including the Chief of Engineers of the Army, the 
Chief of the Reelamation Service, the Chief of the Forestry 
Service, the Chief of the Geological Survey, and some others. 

That first commission, the Inland Waterways Commission, 
after a thorough survey of the entire subject, visiting every 
part of the country, made a report rece practically 
the organization covered by the bill which I had the honor to 
introduce and the organization recommended by the. present 
Cabinet committee. Mr. Burton signed that report as the 
chairman of that commission. 

Now, I wish to say that, whilst Mr. Burton knew more about 
the waterways and the harbors of this country than anybody 
else, Mr. Burton was never an active advocate of the develop- 
ment of our rivers. Instead of being the engine that propelled 
this movement he was always the brake upon the movement. 
Brakes, as well as engines, have their use. So far as I am 
concerned I prefer to belong to the motive power rather than 
to the braking and obs power. But you can review 
Mr. Burton’s entire connection with the river development of this 
country, and you will not find that driving energy, that faith 
and confidence that are essential to carry through a great 
movement; but throughout, so far as river regulation is con- 
cerned, Mr. Burton has been an obstructor, a brake upon the 
movement, rather than a motive power. 

I make no reflection upon Mr. Burton when I state that. He 
will probably state that to be his own position. He signed the 
Inland Waterways Commission report, however, providing prac- 
tically for the very organization for which I am now contending. 

Why was that second commission organized? I asserted at 
the time that that commission was organized because it was 
felt by the opponents of river development, of real, genuine 
river development, that the recommendations of the Inland 
Waterways Commission, urged by Mr. Roosevelt and urged by 
Mr. Taft in a report when Secretary of War, were about to 
ripen into legislation, and so the expedient was resorted to of 
getting a new investigating commission. 

I protested against it at the time. I wanted no more investi- 
gations; I wanted work; and I wanted a commission organized 
to commence work and not simply to study the subject; and 
that commission was not organized in such a way as to develop 
a vital energy in this movement. 

So I expected that a commission composed entirely of mem- 
bers of the Rivers and Harbors Committee of the other House 
and of the Commerce Committee of the Senate, who had been 
accustomed for years to regard the Engineering Corps of the 
Army with the highest confidence and esteem, and to question 
whether there was wisdom anywhere else than in that corps— 
I expected that they would make a report practically insisting 
that the work should ewe as heretofore, entirely under the 
ccatrol of the Engineer Corps. 

Recollect, that I do not propose to deprive the Engineer 
Corps of one iota of jurisdiction which they have had in the 
past. I simply propose to add to their knowledge and their 


information and their work the knowledge and the information 
and the work of other scientific services of the Government; 


but I regret to say that the Engineer Corps of the Army, ex- 
clusive, as it always has been, by reason of its military organi- 
zation, does not look with favor upon a cooperation or coordi- 
nation of powers; and that is the one criticism that I have to 
address to that corps, I have no hostility to that corps; on the 
contrary, the great bulk of the work done under this proposed 
new system of organization will be done by the Engineer Corps 
of the Army, and their work will be enlarged instead of dimin- 
ished; but it seems perfectly obvious that when different forces 
and boards and bureaus and services are at work upon the 
elusive waters of these great river systems—in Montana to-day, 
in Missouri to-morrow, and in the Gulf of Mexico the day after 
that—the cooperating, coordinating powers of all these services 
should be employed by the Government, not only in plans but 
also in work. 

So, as against Mr. Burton as chairman of the National Water- 
ways Commission, composed simply of members of the Com- 
merce Committee of the Senate and of the Rivers and Harbors 
Committee of the other body, I appeal to the judgment of Mr. 
Burton, as chairman of the Inland Waterways Commission, com- 
posed not only of Senators and Representatives, but of the 
chiefs of the scientific services of the Government, and by 
reason of that fact, it seems to me, taking a broader view of 
the subject. 

If you will refer to the report of the Inland Waterways 
Commission, you will find that that commission regards as 
essential the coordination of these scientific services, the co- 
operation of the Nation with the States in the proper and pro- 
portionate development of the rivers of the country. 

Mr. President, I will say that I do not think the members 
of the Commerce Committee of the Senate and of the Rivers 
and Harbors Committee in the other House are quite satisfied 
as individuals with the system which has been pursued; but 
they find themselves under the restraint of yielding their indi- 
vidual opinions here and there in order to get what they need, 
or what they think they need, for their constituencies. It 
seems to me, therefore, that the Senate of the United States 
might well turn over this subject matter of the development of 
our rivers to the committee which is organized for the develop- 
ment of interstate commerce and declare now that, inasmuch 
as the subjects relating to interstate commerce have constantly 
increased, coming under the jurisdiction of this committee, this 
subject shall also be added. 

What I fear is that, if we permit, against the individual 
judgment of the Members of this body, a big measure like 
this, with many defects, to pass upon the assumption that it 
has in it more of good than of bad, we will lose the opportunity 
of broad, comprehensive legislation upon this subject, which 
can be spurred on only by necessity. If those interested in 
the various projects realize that they can get only what they 
want by the perfection of the system, they will hurry to perfect 
the system. 

I am very unwilling myself to take any obstructive attitude 
with reference to any legislation; but if ever there was a con- 
dition that warranted it it is now. For two sessions river 
and harbor bills—I think for two sessions—have been rejected 
by Congress, and we have been compelled to resort to lump-sum 
appropriations, That very condition shows that the system is 
at fault and that there is a widespread dissatisfaction with 
it, which is reflected not only here but throughout the country; 
and it seems to me that Senators may well now consider whether 
this is not the time to seize for appropriate work and whether if 
this opportunity is lost it can be recovered in the future. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr, President, I would commend to Con- 
gress the wise advice given by one of the world's great thinkers: 

Realy f precedent wih ple 
e: e € ead: 
Thus on, till wisdom is push’d out of Hfe. 

The discussion of this bill has been of peculiar interest to 
me. The variety of views expressed and the multiplicity of 
plans proposed reveal the marvelous mechanism and the wind- 
ing ways of man's mentality. The different viewpoints,- the 
angles at which the question is seen, and the conclusions 
reached afford an interesting study in psychology. 

My good friend the learned and patriotic junior Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] finds little good in the measure, and with 
tears in his voice he solemnly assures the Senate that his 
sense of duty is so outraged by this legislative enormity that 
he is utterly helpless from any point of consideration to square 
an act in support of this bill as consonant with his sense of obliga- 
tion to his constituents. Therefore he is compelled to main- 
tain an attitude of relentless antagonism to it. In this deter- 
mination he is very ably assisted by the erudite, persistent, and 
patriotic Senators from Nebraska and Wisconsin. Notwith- 
standing the fact that the system of river and harbor impreve- 
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ment is of long standing and the policy an ancient one, if such 
a term may be used with reference to anything in America, 
which has repeatedly received the unqualified approval of the 
American people in their national political platforms and at 
the polls, viewed through the glasses used by these able Senators 
and measured by the standard employed by them it is a 
veritable thing from Nazareth, out of which no good could 
possibly come. 

Mr. President, there is not anything conceived in the brain 
or constructed by the hand of finite, fallible man that is per- 
fect. One who recognizes man’s mental and moral limitations, 
and the great variety of interests to be subserved, would not 
expect this measure, or any other measure, that might originate 
with this body to be free of all objectionable features. Cer- 
tainly the proponents of this bill do not claim for it perfection, 
or in very large degree the elements of inerrancy. But it is as 
good as its predecessors. It is as good as the men who framed 
it, and the men who framed it are as good as any other men 
who occupy places in this Chamber or hold membership in the 
Congress. 

Now, let us see how this bill was created, the multiplicity of 
interests it is intended to serve, and the various sections of our 
common country where these interests are located. From the 
east to the west, the north to the south, contributions are 
made to this proposed piece of legislation. It is intended to 
take care of the waterways of New England, down our eastern 
coast to Florida, from Florida around the continent to San 
Francisco, and from San Francisco to Alaska, and from Alaska 
back to the Northeast. It also serves the Middle and Western 
States, and the Northern, Southern, and Eastern States. There 
is scarcely a place an inch square on a map of America of ordi- 
nary size that does not mark the location of some interest treated 
by the bill. It was constructed by the Representatives in Con- 
gress of the American people from every section of the Re- 
public—men who are here for the purpose, not of promoting 
personal interests, but rather of serving the interests of all the 
men and women who pay the taxes and bear the burdens of 
government. The bill is altruistic in its purposes, boldly patri- 
otie in its design, and intended solely for the public good. 

If this were a new project or an untried scheme, there might 
be some justification for the wholesale abuse, the conscienceless 
lambasting, and the cruel excoriation which this measure has 
received at the hands of certain honorable Members of this 
body. But it is not new. It is pretty nearly as old as the 
Republic itself. 

And, as I stated a moment ago, it has received the unqualified 
indorsement and approval of all the important political parties 
in America. The great seminal idea or principle running 
through this bill underlies the prodigious conservation schemes 
which have been adopted by this Government and put into 
operation in the semiarid West. Its benign purpose is to facili- 
tate commerce between the sections by deepening the channel 
of the great waterways, the effect of which will be to lower 
the freight rates and save to the people the profits which other- 
wise would go to the owners of the railroads and the common 
carriers. 

Now, I am not at all wedded to the policy of digging canals 
or canalizing rivers for the sole purpose of controlling freight 
rates on railroads. That strikes me as rather an expensive ex- 
pedient or policy. If I had my way about such matters, I 
should insist upon the Governments, State and National, regu- 
lating railroad rates, and thereby save to the taxpayers the cost 
of constructing waterways. But, Mr. President, I can not have 
my way about these things. My judgment will not be taken by 
all the Members of Congress and the American people on this 
or any other question. No man can hope to have that degree of 
consideration given his views. There is no infalliby wise, 
benevolent despot in this country to whom these matters may be 
referred for prudent and perfect arrangement. So I shall do 
that which every rational and patriotic servant of the people in 
the legislative department of the Government ought to do. I 
shall take the next best thing. I am not going to sny, because 
the Senator differs with me, that the scheme he proposes is a 
dishonest scheme, designed to rob and plunder the Treasury, 
and to misuse the money collected from the people by taxation. 
If I had had my way in framing this bill, very probably I should 
have eliminated some of the old projects that are scarcely 
worth the money spent upon them, and put in their stead new 
and more meritorious projects. But I did not have my way 
and I can not have my way. Now, because I can not have my 
way, I ain not willing to destroy the whole system—a system 
that has been employed not only in America but in every civi- 
lized country beneath the stars, both in ancient and modern 
times, with the net result of positive good to the people of the 
respective countries where it has been tried. 


Mr. President, I have not reached that point yet—and God for- 
bid that I may ever reach it—where I shall feel that I have a 
corner on all the patriotism and wisdom in the Congress of the 
United States. It may be uncharitable on my part, but I can 
not refrain from a sneaking suspicion that every man who ad- 
mits his own infallibility is not the true glitter that comes from 
the genuine gold. I am willing to join with my colleagues in an 
effort to work out, develop, and perfect, as nearly as we can, 
this bill. If I should conclude after the work is finished that 
the bad outweighs the good, then I shall do what I concede it to 
be the right of every other Senator to do—vote against the 
measure, But, after all, it is a matter of judgment rather than 
a question of moral turpitude. , 

Mr. President, I was very much impressed a few days ago with 
an address delivered in this Chamber by the venerable and 
honorable Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Titan]. His 
long service in this body and his well-known devotion to the in- 
terests of the common people of America entitle anything that 
he might say to serious and respectful consideration. Sen- 
ator TILLMAN has said a great many good things on the floor 
of the Senate in days gone by which challenged my admiration 
and commanded my highest approval. He said those things 
when it required courage to say them, and he did many things 
which it required the highest order of patriotic courage to do. 
For that reason I confess to a degree of disappointment when I 
heard him utter these words: 

We need the money so much for more important things that it is 
criminal, to my mind, to hesitate for one moment or discuss this bill 
at all. Think of it! Forty million dollars to be wasted and taxes to be 
heavily increased. That forty millions would build two battle cruisers, 
No one knows how many submarines it would build, aud I can only 
gnes how many airships and other things of that sort we could buy 

Mr. President, the Senator from South Carolina can not be 
more solicitous about the future welfare of this great Republic 
than Iam. I yield to no man in my love of country and will- 
ingness to make a sacrifice in its interest. He and I may differ 
as to the methods, the extent, the time, and the occasion for 
preparation for defense; but about the ends to be served, I 
dare say, there is very little difference between us, I want an 
adequate navy, one capable of defending the rights of the 
American people against any power that may dare to violate 
those rights. And I think we have such a navy. Love for this 
Republic and patriotic concern for its future are not new im- 
pulses or novel passions. It is the common attribute of the 
American citizen, and has been from the formation of the Gov- 
ernment to the present day. “Preparedness” has become a 
fad, and the much talk about it is rather a cheap method of 
advertisement. It is heard more from the lips of that charac- 
ter of our citizenship who in the past have shown less patriot- 
ism in thoughts and less altruism in action than any other class 
of our people. 

Of course, I will not question the purposes or the loftiness of 
their motives; but the fact remains that many of this vocifer- 
ous, opulent breed of militant patriots, famed for their much 
speaking, will be pecuniarily benefited by carrying out their 
suggested plans for “ preparedness.” Of course, it may be that 
pelf and patriotism, profits and “preparedness” are mere co- 
incidents. It is not my province to judge. But if we are to 
prepare for war—which I myself do not think at all imminent— 
that fact will in no wise justify this Congress in failing to carry 
out the promises made to the people of America in our platform 
with reference to waterway improvements by cleaning out the 
streams, leveeing the rivers, and deepening the harbors. 

I believe that a platform promise imposes an obligation that 
can not lightly be thrown aside, and I have never regarded a 
platform promise as molasses with which to catch flies or for 
the purpose of getting votes. 

It is my good fortune, Mr, President, to represent in part in 
this Chamber a people who are vitally interested in the pas- 
sage of this bill. There are several streams of minor impor- 
tance within the limits of the State of Mississippi. The harbors 
on the Gulf coast afford access to the ships from every land, 
which come to our coast to bear away great cargoes of freight 
to the world’s market. But the great item—the project of para- 
mount importance to them in this bill—is the Mississippi River 
and the protection of the great Mississippi Delta, the most fer- 
tile section of our common country, inhabited by hundreds of 
thousands of patriotic, enterprising, happy people—people liv- 
ing behind the levee—and the preservation of whose homes 
depend upon the passage of this bill. 

It has been said that the Mississippi River is the “ drainage 
ditch” for more than one-half of this Republic in North Amer- 
ica. The water that falls on 32 States finds its way to the sea 
through the channel of this wonderful stream. Of course, the 
people on the bank of the lower Mississippi can not afford—it is 
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‘a physical and financial impossibility—the expense of deepen- 
ing the channel and levecing its banks so as to hold this vast 
volume of water within the channel without Government aid. 
Mr. President, the Government of the United States alone is 
‘capable of solving that problem, and a failure on the part of 
the Congress at this session to take such action as the exigency 
and the magnitude of the problem demand will involve a be- 
trayal of a sacred trust. 

The residents of the great Delta of the Mississippi Valley, 
I am sure, Mr. President, will not listen with very much pa- 
tience or approval to the suggestion made by the senior Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. TmLman] when he suggests that it is 
of more importance that the money proposed to be appropriated 
by this bill be used for the protection of their homes and 
firesides from the devastation of the floods, should go to build 
battleships and other instruments of death, which, I know, are 
not needed now. With all due respect to the venerable and 
highly honored Senator, I think the suggestion is a little short 
of monstrous. It only shows to what extremes man may go 
when obsessed with some vague and indescribable apprehension 
of impending disaster. It is the effect of the policies of false- 
hood injected into the veins of the body politic by the wild 
advocates of preparedness. Since the days of John Law, with 
his Mississippi Bubble, I do not think a more palpable fraud 
has ever been attempted to be perpetrated upon a patriotic, in- 
telligent people than is being attempted at this time by the 
interested advocates of * preparedness.” 

Mr. President, in my support of the measure before the Senate 
I trust I shall be able to rise above all sectional considerations, 
that the egotistical element may be wholly lacking in my con- 
duct. I sincerely hope that I may be able to demean myself as 
an American Senator should act charged with the responsibility 
and the duty of conserving the interests of the Nation. While I 
know that I am not wholly free or exempt from the influences, 
environment, and the considerations of personal, selfish in- 
terests, I am going to try in this instance, as I have universally 
endeavored to do since I became a Member of this body, to rise 
above those distorting and warping influences and to live and 
act that broad, selfish altruism, which, to my mind, is the 
highest evidence of man’s fitness for legislative duties. In 
being true to myself and the best and higher interest of my 
immediate constituents I can not be false to my colleagues and 
untrue to my country. 

The time has arrived, I think, when the Senate should take 
action in this matter. Free and full discussion, exhaustive dis- 
cussion, has been had; and now we owe it to the American 
people, our masters, to take definite and certain action. 

But there is another snag in the stream that we have en- 
countered, which I shall notice briefly. The erudite, far-seeing 
senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. New1anps] has a scheme of 
marvelous magnitude, which he has, with the pertinacity of 
purpose that characterized the elder Cato in his antagonism to 
Ourthage, urged upon the attention of the Senate of the United 
States. I trust, Mr. President, that I may at this juncture be 
permitted to pay to the honorable Senator the tribute of my 
respect and admiration. He is one of those splendid dreamers 
whose vision permits him to stand within the shadow of the 
night and look beyond it toward the coming light and see, far off, 
with trance-prophetic eye, the consummation of the centuries. 
Maybe he is just a little bit ahead of his time. I know that 
the American people can not afford or expect his wonderful 
plan, so marvelous zn its conception, intricate in its details, 
and, to my mind, well nigh impossible of operation, to be put 
into effect at this time. So far-reaching, vast, and compre- 
hensive is the system offered by the able Senator that he pro- 
poses by “cooperation and coordination” of some sort to take 
possession of the water from the time the mist in the heaven 
is condensed into the drop of rain, conduct it to the earth, 
harness it, control it, and direct its course until it becomes a 
part of the great restless, rolling sea. 

He would extract the fertilizing qualities from the drop of 
rain and with it enrich the earth. He would use the kindly 
moisture to encourage the growth of the young and tender 
plants. He would hang the dewdrop upon the flower, and 
through the reflected rays of the sun study the colors of the 
rainbow with all its neutral tints. He would control the water- 
ways of the land by impounding the rainfall, create the power 
that would generate the electricity to light the world, and turn 
the wheels of industry; he would direct the current and control 
the flow of the streams upon whose placid bosom the commerce 
of the nation might float; he would follow the water into the 
sea, and after he had directed it through all of its meander- 
ings, he could then withdraw himself from the “madding 
crowd's ignoble strife,” seek seclusion upon some tropical 
Morro, where he might sit with the tragic poet of old, and 


“listen to the multitudinous laughter of the sea,” and peace- 
fully, with infinite pride, contemplate the marvelous work of 
his wonderful scheme. A more ambitious undertaking never 
stirred the brain of man, and, I might add, no such scheme 
was ever accomplished. 

Mr, President, nothing short of Omnipotence could carry out 
this scheme. The despot who built the Pyramids accomplished 
an inconsequential undertaking compared with the magnitude 
of this stupendous project. If some modern Sesostris wielded 
the scepter of absolute authority at Washington, and all the 
American people were his slaves, and that great ruler should 
be possessed of the vision of all the poets, the combined wis- 
dom of all the philosophers, and the tested skill of all the 
engineers of ancient and modern times, I am persuaded that 
probably in the course of a century he might be able to carry 
out the tremendous undertaking proposed by the senior Sen- 
ator from Nevada. 

Of course, I am not entirely sure about the length of time it 
might require, but I am sure it would take at least a century 
to accomplish what the Senator from Nevada has in his mind. 
Not having in hand all of those influences and forces to em- 
ploy, it seems to me, Mr. President, an unwarranted prodigulity 
of time to consider further the Senator’s pet project. 

Let us pass this bill and conserve the lands of the great 
delta which are liable to destruction by devastating floods. Let 
us deepen the harbors, that the products of our fields, forests, 
and factories may be floated out to sea and carried to the 
peoples of the world who need them. Let us deepen the chan- 
nels of the rivers, that our domestic commerce may be facili- 
tated; that the consumer may be given cheaper freight rates; 
and the interests of the toilers of all America be promoted. I 
will go further: I shall be glad to cooperate with the Senators 
from the great West in carrying out the plans already inaugu- 
rated for the reclamation of the arid lands of the West that 
happy homes may be made for the homeless and that prosperity 
and abundance may be vouchsafed to our people. 

The future of America is in the keeping of the country home. 
Free institutions find their enduring foundation upon the home, 
away from the congested centers—with that class of our people 
who live close to nature and nature’s God, whose labor is re- 
munerative, healthful, and inspiring. In the heart of the 
American farmer burns the unquenchable fire of patriotism 
which shall save this Republic from the corroding influences of 
sordid materialism which is eating out the hearts of the money 
lovers and stifling the speechless, longings of the heart of the 
indigent unfortunates who live in the congested districts. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, before the vote is taken on 
the motion of the Senator from Iowa regarding the Brazos 
River, I think it proper that a brief answer should be made to 
his allegations. ` 

I desire to direct the attention of the Senate to the recom- 
mendations of the engineer who examined the Brazos River, 
and on whose report the present project is based. 

The examining engineer was Capt.—now Col.—Edgar Jad- 
win, one of the ablest members of the Engineer Corps. His re- 
port was practically a continuation of a report by Col. C. S. 
Riché, who initiated the preliminary examination, and who is 
one of the most brilliant members of the corps. Jadwin said: 


Having in mind the existing 3 of the valley, the fact that 
it lies in the center of the State, Is versed by three railroads, 75 
tho 


duces about one- of the cotton crop of the State, and probabl 
the crop of the State passes through it now by rail; that Texas 
principal cotton State, producing an average of about 2,500,000 bales, 
worth about $50 per bale— 

That was some 10 years ago. The cotton production of Texas 
is now somewhere between four and five million bales, worth 
about $50 a bale— 


that there is no water transportation in the section from Washington to 
Waco; that this improvement will put the section in water communica- 
tion with the largest cotton rt in the United States; the results 
obtained elsewhere where water competition has been afforded, the 
32 of an extension of the improvement farther inland above 

aco, if required, and the relatively low cost and the quickness with 
which the result can, with adequate appropriations, be obtained to 
Waco, it is evident that the proposed improvement is especially meri- 
torious, and that the basic conditions show it to be a project worthy to 
be undertaken by the United States. 


On the strength of that report, Congress inaugurated the 
present project, and provided for the erection of two locks and 
dams—two of the eight locks and dams which Capt, Jadwin 
said would be necessary in order to complete the project. 

The territory tributary to the Brazos contains about 31.084 
square miles, u territory nearly as large as Indiana, larger than 
South Carolina or West Virginia, and within 1,000 square miles 
of being the size of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
New Jersey, and Maryland combined. While this section is only 
about one-eighth of the entire area of Texas, it has more than 
a third of the population of the State, and produces one and 


. 
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one-half million bales of cotton, which is more than one-third of 
the cotton crop of Texas, and nearly one-tenth of the cotton 
crop of the entire world. 

Of course, Mr. President, no commerce of any respectable 
size can possibly develop on the river until the entire project 
has been completed, until the eight locks and dams have been 
constructed between the mouth of the Brazos and Waco, the 
head of navigation. Waco is a city of some 40,000 people. It 
has seven railroad trunk lines. Within a few months the in- 
terurban railway has been completed from the Red River sec- 
tion and Dallas. A pipe line for natural gas from the Mexia 
field has been constructed. Waco does $70,000,000 worth of 
wholesale business annually. It is the center of the most 
thoroughly populated section of Texas, and it is the largest 
inland cotton market in the world. 

At the mouth of the Brazos, Mr. President, a deep-water port 
has already been established—a port that now has a minimum 
depth of 18 feet, and one of the largest fuel-oil concerns in the 
world is establishing extensive warehouses there. This con- 
cern has indicated its intention of barging its oil to Waco as 
soon as the river has been improved, and of building at Waco 
a storage plant with a capacity of 600,000 barrels. One of the 
largest sulphur deposits in the world is being developed near 
Freeport. The tonnage transported from that port to the 
markets of the world amounted to 53,133 tons in 1913, 104,281 
tons in 1914, and 152.945 tons in 1915. Three steamships make 
regular calls at Freeport, at the mouth of the’ Brazos, each 
month, and do a large business. I shall give the Senate the 
names of some of the boats that are now operating between the 
mouth of the Brazos and the ports of the world. 

They are the Kennebec, the Honduras, the Algiers, the Fred- 
erick Luckenbach, the Wilhelmina, the Wm. P. Palmer, the 
Carolina, the Francis Hanify, and so forth. Now, the improve- 
ment of the Brazos River will connect this important port with 
a large part of the interior of Texas and will put that important 
territory in touch with the markets of the world. I know of no 
waterway proposition that has greater possibilities than this 
Brazos River project. : 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator if the 
town of Freeport, at the mouth of the Brazos River, has railway 
connections? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It has. The Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
Railroad, one of the large trunk systems of the Southwest, now 
has railroad connection with Freeport, and the other principal 
trunk lines of our section are preparing to make similar con- 
nection. 

Let me say one other thing. The Senator criticized the fact 
that there was to be a depth of only 33 or 4 feet from the mouth 
of the Brazos to Waco. That is an entirely sufficient depth for 
an extensive barge service. Why, Mr. President, on the Rhone 
in France, from Le Pare, near the Swiss boundary, to Lyon, a 
section 95 miles long, the navigable draft is only 1.3 feet, and 
yet the traffic on that section in 1905 was 160,000 tons. On the 
Rhone, from Lyon to Arles, a distance of 178 miles, the navi- 
gable draft is 3.3 feet; and boats of this draft on the Rhone 
to-day carry 400 to 500 tons and are from 400 to 480 feet long. 
The traffic on this section in 1905 amounted to 750,000 tons. 

More than that, the Oder is one of the principal rivers of 
western Germany. It has six divisions: First, from its junc- 
tion with the Neisse to Breslau, 46 miles, with a depth at mean 
low water of from 2.6 to 3 feet; second, from Breslau to 
Furstenburg, 185 miles, with a depth at mean low water of 3 
feet; third. from Furstenburg to Kustrin, 38 miles, with a depth 
at mean low water of 3.3 feet; fourth, from Kustrin to the 
junction with the Finow Canal, 31 miles, with a depth at mean 
low water of 4.2 feet; fifth, from the Finow Canal to Stettin, 
49 miles, with a depth at mean low water of from 5 to 8.7 
feet; sixth, from Stettin to the sea, an estuary of 20 miles; 
total, 349 miles. The traffic on this river in 1905 was 4,200,000 
tons; and of that amount, Mr. President, 1,107,000 tons were re- 
ceived and dispatched at Breslau, where the river in one direc- 
tion has a depth of from 2.6 to 3 feet and in another direction of 
only 3 feet. 

In order to show the possibilities of shallow-draft navigation, 
let me say, further, that of the 22,238 boats on German waters 
in 1905, 10,443 were boats carrying from 10 to 150 tons. It is 
evident that an inland barge traffic could be established on the 
Brazos with the greatest ease, and an inland waterway of 
tremendous benefit not only to Texas but to the entire South- 
west developed. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President . 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas yield 
to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Yes, sir, 


Mr. THOMAS. I should like to ask the Senator if he really 

believes that the business upon the waterways of France and 

can be duplicated on the Brazos or any other river 

until the present methods of those countries in land trans- 

portation and the control of railways are established in this 
country? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I think so. 

Mr. THOMAS. Does not the Senator know that if we should 
expend enough money on the Brazos to give it a depth of 10 
feet, with the opposition of the railways to the waterways of 
the country, it would not get the trafic, and could not hold it 
if it did, and that any attempt to establish it to any serious 
degree would result not only in railway competition but in the 
practical destruction by the railways even of its potential 
business? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I do not think so, Mr. President. 

Mr. THOMAS. Can the Senator name any stream, in Texas 
or elsewhere, on which there is a substantial and continued 
increase of water traffic where there is railroad competition? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Oh, yes; the waterway from Duluth to 
New York. 

Mr. THOMAS. Oh, I said any small watercourse. I admit, of 
course, that the instance to which the Senator refers is one in 
which there is an increase in traffic; but the Senator knows 
that it is not necessary there to spend millions to get 2 or 3 
feet of water. He also knows that there is communication 
from the upper regions of Lake Superior clear to the seaboard. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Not originally. They had to construct a 
part of that waterway through dry land. They had to connect 
Lake Ontario with the Hudson River by constructing a canal 
through the soil. : 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes; and also the Welland Canal through the 
soil, capable of accommodating enormous boats. The Senator 
knows that that is a part of a waterway which is substantial 
and which connects great bodies of water with each other and is 
not the expenditure of money upon a stream which leads into 
the interior part of the country where the railways dominate the 
traffic and where they always will dominate it until the Govern- 
ment shall reach out its strong hand and compel them to coop- 
erate, just as they are required to cooperate in France and in 
Germany. It seems to me we are beginning this whole subject 
wrong side to. Let us get control of the railways and then, by 
virtue of that control, we will be enabled to make the same 
arrangement with reference to boat traffic and general traffic 
that is made in the case to which the Senator calls attention. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Why, Mr. President, the railroads will 
never dominate the traffic of the country if waterways are prop- 
erly managed, because the railroads have not sufficient capacity 
to carry the traffic which this country is capable of developing. 
I would never advocate the improvement of waterways merely 
on the ground of its influence on railroad rates. I advocate the 
improvement of waterways primarily because they establish 
new and additional systems of transportation. Mr. James J. 
Hill said some years ago that it would require an expenditure of 
$5,000,000,000 a year for the next 5 or 10 years in order to enable 
the railroads to keep pace with the material development of 
which the country was capable. 

Mr. President, in that fact may be found the prime necessity 
for waterways. We need the additional facilities of transporta- 
tion afforded by water routes in order that the country may 
have its highest development and growth, a development and 
growth which can not materialize as long as transportation is 
confined to railroads with their limited capacity. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I hate to oppose any proposition 
in which my friend from Texas [Mr. SHEPPARD] is interested, 
but it does seem to me that this is one item in this bill that we 
can very well cut out at this time, at any rate. 

I want to call attention to what the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
Kenyon] said, merely by way of emphasis. 

We are not dealing in this amendment with the mouth of the 
Brazos River. We are not dealing with the situation that will 
be created when the project that was recommended by the en- 
gineers is completed. What we are dealing with is the im- 
provement of the river from Old Washington to Waco. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I endeavored to show the 
desirability of connecting the port at the mouth of the Brazos 
with Waco by a. barge line, and of enabling the interior of the 
State to utilize that port by means of the improvement of the 
Brazos River. 

Mr. JONES. Oh, yes; I understood the purpose of the Sena- 
tor. But, Mr. President, this appropriation will not make any 
connection that will be available for navigation. As a matter 


of fact, Congress has not yet approved or adopted the project 
that was recommended by the engineers. The engineers said 
that to get this depth of 3} feet at certain times of the year 
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from Old Washington to Waco would require the building of 
eight locks and dams. It is expressly stated in the Engineers’ 
report that Congress has never adopted this project. We have 
provided, however, for the construction of four locks and dams, 
and we have expended toward their completion something over 
a million dollars; and this appropriation is to be applied only 
upon the locks and dams that we have heretofore commenced 
constructing. They are not to begin upon any new locks and 
dams. So that even if the locks and dams which we have 
already commenced are finally completed, unless we take up 
the other four we will not have any navigation. We will not 
have any water-borne commerce. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I know the Senator would 
not intentionally misinform the Senate. 

Mr. JONES. No; I would not. I just want the facts. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The examining engineer said that it would 
require eight locks and dams to secure this navigation from 
the mouth of the Brazos to Waco. 

Mr. JONES. Oh, no; from Old Washington., 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Well, from Old Washington to Waco. 

Mr. JONES. Is that the mouth of the river? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. That gives Waco connection with the 
mouth. The river is easily navigable from the mouth to Old 
Washington. No locks and dams are necessary between the 
mouth and Old Washington. 

Mr. JONES. Oh, I understand that. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The river and harbor act of 1909 pro- 
vided for a survey for the selection of sites for the additional 
locks and dams between Old Washington and Waco. At that 
time the work on Lock and Dam No. 1 had been begun. The 
survey was made, and the river and harbor act of 1910 carried 
an initial appropriation of $75,000 for Lock and Dam No. 8. 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. If Congress provided for Lock and Dam 
No. 1 and Lock and Dam No. 8, and also provided for a survey 
to locate the intervening locks and dams, it certainly adopted 
the project. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, the basis of my statement was 
this: In the report on the river and harbor bill in the House, 
submitted by Mr. SPARKMAN, it is said: 


This project has not been adopted as a whole 


Mr. SHEPPARD. That statement is evidently erroneous. 

Mr, JONES. It goes on to say: 

But Lock and Dam No, 1 at Hidalgo Falls was authorized by the 
river and harbor act approved March 2, 1907; Lock and Dam Xo. 8 
by the act approved June 25, 1910; and Locks and Dams Nos. 3 and 
6 by the act approved July 25, 1912. 

In other words, Congress has simply been making appropria- 
tions for different locks and dams within the limits of the proj- 
ect recommended by the engineers, but Congress itself has never 
yet finally adopted the entire project. Now, what the special 
reason was for adopting Lock No. 8, and beginning its con- 
struction before beginning the construction of Lock No. 6 or 
the other locks, I do not know; but the situation is just that 
way. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, when the former Senator 
from Ohio, Mr. Burton, was conducting his famous filibuster 
against the river and harbor bill two years ago, he prepared 
a substitute containing those projects which evidently he deemed 
worthy, or he would not have included them in the substitute, 
and that substitute contained the following language: 

Impioving Brazos River, Tex.: Continuing improvement from Old 
Washington to Waco by the construction of locks and dams heretofore 
authorized, $200,000. 

The language of this clause shows that the project for locks 
and dams as outlined in the survey authorized in 1909 had been 
adopted, in the opinion of Mr. Burton. Furthermore, the fact 
that this clause was inserted by Mr. Burton shows that he 
considered the project worthy of prosecution. As a matter of 
fact, the present bill merely provides for beginning construction 
work on Locks and Dams Nos. 3 and 6, approved and authorized 
by the act of July 25, 1912, as quoted by the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. JoNES]. 

Mr. JONES. While I have very great respect for the opinion 
of former Senator Burton, yet I take it that his judgment is 
not conclusive in matters of this character. 

Mr. THOMAS, Mr. President, let me ask the Senator if his 
contention is not borne out by the fact that this bill makes 
provision for an instrumental survey of the Brazos River, and 
also for another survey, on pages 50 and 51, and whether that 
provision would have been made for a project which had been 
actually adopted by Congress? 

Mr. JONES. I think that is true; and, as I understand 


from the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon}, provision was 
made in preceding bills for a resurvey of this river, the report 


upon which has not yet been submitted to Congress. If that is 
the case, then it seems to me that it is an added reason why we 
should leaye out this appropriation. 

We talk about the need for money and the need for econo- 
mizing and the need for saving money. Here is an appropri- 
ation that will not accomplish anything unless this entire proj- 
ect is completed. We have directed a survey for the purpose 
of eliciting a further report to Congress. Why can we not 
very well just leave out this appropriation until we get the re- 
port on this survey, and then determine whether or not we are 
going to complete the project? : 

I do not say that this project ought not to be completed. I 
am not opposing the entire proposition. I am simply present- 
ing the question upon the facts as they are now, as to whether 
or not we ought to put this item in the bill. The putting in of 
all of these eight locks may be a splendid thing, and I may be 
for it when the time comes to do that; but I do say that if we 
are going to do it, then we ought to do it just as quickly as 
possible. We have spent now over a million dollars on this 
project and it has not brought us one cent’s worth of benefit. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It can not bring any benefit until the 
project is completed. 

Mr. JONES. That is exactly it. If we are going to complete 
the project, we ought to provide for its completion, and instead 
of appropriating $200,000 here we ought to appropriate over a 
million dollars, which is necessary to put in every lock and dam 
that will make it available for navigation. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Then every other project the completion 
1 has not been provided for in this bill ought to go out 
a 


Mr. JONES. Yes; every one similarly situated, with the con- 
ditions the same as this, ought either to go out or provision 
ought to be made for its completion, one or the other. I am not 
saying that it ought to go out for the best interests of the 
Government, but it ought to go out or it ought to be completed, 
one or the other. - 

One of the sources of great waste in connection with river 
and harbor bills is that we commence a project which will cost 
a million or two million or three million dollars, and we 
dribble along year after year—I was going to say almost cen- 
tury after century—without appropriating the money that is 
necessary to complete it. The result is that it costs three or 
four times what it really would have cost had we in the begin- 
ning provided for it as we ought to have done. 

That is the situation with reference to this proposition. If 
when the report on the survey comes in the engineers say that 
this project ought not to be completed, that it ought to be 
stopped, that the results will not be good, and Congress should 
accept that decision, then we will have wasted this $200,000 
appropriation. If the report comes in and says it will be a 
good thing and we ought to do it, then we will have lost 
nothing. We can then make the appropriation, and, in my judg- 
ment, we should make an appropriation sufficient to complete 
the project, and complete it quickly. 

We can lose nothing by cutting out this item. We may lose 
it all by leaving it in. It will not bring any good to commerce, 
becaused they say here, and the Senator has said, that there can 
be no commerce until the whole project recommended by the 
engineers is completed. Unless we are determined, notwith- 
standing any report that may come in on this new survey, that 
we are going to go on and complete this project, I say we ought 
to stop now and wait and see what that report is; and if we 
are determined to finish the work, let us appropriate whatever 
amount is necessary to construct every dam and get the com- 
merce which will be developed from that project. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
pro by the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. KENYON. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I do not think the exact 
form of the question is understood. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] to strike out, on page 
28, after line 20, the following words: 

Brazos River, Tex.: Continuing improvement from Old Washington 
to Waco by the construction of locks and dams heretofore authorized, 
$200,000. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DU PONT (when his name was called). I have a generul 
pair with the junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BECKHAM]. 
In his absence, and not knowing how he would vote, I withhold 
my vote. 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the junior Senator from Rhode Island {Mr. Corr] 
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to the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS] and vote 
* nuy.“ 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Di- 
LINGHAM]. In his absence, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCum- 
BER]. In his absence, I withhold my vote. If I were at liberty 
to vote, I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (when his name was called). I have a 
pair with the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Harprne]. He is 
absent, so I withhold my vote. 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I have a stand- 
ing pair with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PEN- 
ROSE], but I understand that I am at liberty to vote upon this 
particular amendment, and I vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. On this vote I am paired with the Senator 
from New York [Mr. O'Gorman]. If I were permitted to vote, 
I should vote “ yea” and he would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I transfer my pair with the junior 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. HanD Na] to the junior Senator from 
California [Mr. PHELAN] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. MYERS. I have a pair with the Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. McLean] which, in his absence, I transfer to the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. Lee], and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. TILLMAN, I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] to my colleague [Mr. Sztrr of South 
Carolina] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. LIPPITT. I inquire if the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Watsu] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. LIPPITT. As I have a pair with that Senator, I will 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. SAULSBURY (after having voted in the negative). I 
transferred my pair with the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Corr] to the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SHTELDS], 
who has since entered the Chamber and voted. I now transfer 
my pair to the junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Hucues] 
and will allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. TOWNSEND (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
have a pair with the junior Senator from Florida [Mr. Bryan], 
but notwithstanding that I have voted because of an arrange- 
ment or understanding I had with him which permits me to 
do so. 

Mr. HARDWICK (after having voted in the negative). I 
inquire if the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Kansas to the Senator from Arizona [Mr. SmrrH] and will 
allow my vote in the negative to stand. 

Mr. ASHURST. I rise to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Surrn of Arizona] is unavoidably detained. He has been called 
to one of the departments on an important matter. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I transfer my pair with the Sena- 
tor from Vermont [Mr. DirtrncHam] to the Senator from Ne- 
vada [Mr. Prrtaan] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have been requested to announce the 
following pairs: 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Burrte1gH] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON]; 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Gronna] with the Sena- 
tor from Maine [Mr. JouNnson]; and 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Wrexs] with the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky [Mr. James]. 

The result was announced—yeas 28, nays 33, as follows: 

YEAS—28. 


Ashurst Cummins Kenyon Smoot 

Borah Fall Kern Sterli 

Brad Gallinger La Follette Ruther 

Brandegee Gore Lodge Taggart 

Catron Husting Norris Thompson 

app Johnson, S. Dak. Oliver Townsend 

Clark, Wyo. Jones Sherman Wadsworth 

NAYS—33. 

Bankhead Lea, Tenn. Ransdell Stone 

Broussard Lewis Reed Swanson 

Chamberlain Martin, Va. Saulsbu Tillman 

Chilton Martine, N. J. Shep Underwood 

Clarke, Ark. Myers Shields Vardaman 

Culberson Nelson Simmons W. 

Fletcher Overman Smith, Ga. 

Hardwick Owen Smith, Md. 

Lane Poindexter Smith, Mich. Ps — 

i NOT VOTING—35. ok 

Di Hitchcock Lee, Md. 

Burleigh Ge E 55 Horas M — 

ur 0 
Colt = Gronna James 


McLean 
Curtis Harding Johnson, Me. Newlands 


O’Gorman Pittman Smith, Ariz. Warren 
Page Pomerene Smith, S. C. Weeks 
Penrose Robinson Thomas Works 
Phelan Shafroth Walsh 


So Mr. Kenyon’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President, I desire to say 
that it will be impossible to dispose of any other item in the bill 
this afternoon, and I ask that It be laid aside until 12 o'clock 
to-morrow. 

I move that when the Senate takes a recess this afternoon it 
be until 12 o’clock to-morrow. There will be a meeting of the 
Committee on Commerce to-morrow morning, and that is the 
reason why I make the request. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the motion 
of the Senator from Arkansas? The Chair hears none, and it 
is agreed to. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. O. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed a bill 
(H. R. 9583) to provide a civil government for Porto Rico, and 
al other purposes, in which it requested the concurrence of the 

te. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills and joint resolution, and 
they were thereupon signed by the Vice President: 

H. R. 10490. An act to prevent fraudulent advertising in the 
District of Columbia ; 

H. R. 12027. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said 
war; 

H. R. 12766. An act for making further and more effectual 
provision for the national defense, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 14771. An act granting the consent of Congress to com- 
missioners of Charlton County, Ga., and Nassau County, Fla., 
to construct a bridge across the St. Marys River; and 

S. J. Res. 72. Joint resolution to provide for holding the Texas 
Bicentennial and Pan American Exposition in 1918. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. PHELAN presented a petition of the Brotherhood of St. 
Andrew of Los Angeles, Cal., praying for the enactment of legis- 
lation to prohibit interstate commerce in the products of child 
labor, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Sawtelle, 
Cal, remonstrating against the enactment of legislation for 
compulsory Sunday observance in the District of Columbia, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. x 

Mr. COLT presented a petition of sundry citizens of Warren, 
R. I., praying for national prohibition, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. DU PONT presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Wyoming, Harrington, and Port Penn, all in the State of Dela- 
ware, praying for prohibition in the District of Columbia, which 
were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. GALLINGER presented a petition of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Boston, Mass., praying for the enactment of legislation 
to provide for the grading of grain, which was ordered to lie on 
the table. 

Mr. WADSWORTH presented a memorial of sundry citizens 
of Buffalo, N. Y., remonstrating against sectarian appropriations, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of New York, 
remonstrating against the enactment of legislation for com- 
pulsory Sunday observance in the District of Columbia, which 
were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. MYERS presented a petition of the Montana Branch of 
the Parent-Teacher Association, praying for the enactment of 
legislation to provide expeditious adjudication of pending State 
selections of school lands, which was referred to the Committee 
on Public Lands, 

He also presented a petition of the Commercial Club of Terry, 
Mont., praying for the settlement of disputes between railroads 
and their employees by arbitration, which was referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. THOMPSON presented a petition of the Commercial Club 
of Manhattan, Kans., praying for the establishment of engineer- 
ing experiment stations in connection with land-grant colleges, 
which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. ; 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Emporia, 
Kans., remonstrating against any further appropriations for the 
enforcement of the migratory-bird law, which was ordered to 
lie on the table, 
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He also presented a petition of the Rotary Club of Leaven- 
worth, Kans., praying for the passage of the so-called Shields 
water-power bill, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr, TOWNSEND presented memoriais of 960 farmers of 
Michigan, remonstrating against the enactment of legislation to 
prohibit interstate commerce in convict-made goods, which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Jackson, 
Mich,, remonstrating against the enactment of legislation to 
limit the freedom of the press, which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Sebewaing, 
Mich., remonstrating against the action of Great Britain in pro- 
hibiting the sending of Red Cross supplies to Germany, which 
was referred to the Committce on Foreign Relations, 

He also presented a memorial of the Board of Commerce of 
Detroit, Mich., remonstrating against the enactment of legisla- 
tion to prohibit the use of stop-watch and labor-measuring de- 
vices in Government arsenals, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. LIPPITT presented a petition of 22 citizens of Providence, 
R. I., praying for national prohibition, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. SMITH of Maryland, from the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, to which was referred the bill (S. 5844) for the 
regulation of the practice of podiatry in the District of Colum- 
bia and for the protection of the people from empiricism in re- 
lation thereto, reported it without amendment and submitted 
a report (No. 480) thereon. 

Mr. OWEN, from the Committee on Banking and Currency, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 13391) to amend the act ap- 
proved December 23, 1913, known as the Federal reserve act by 
adding a new section, reported it with amendments and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 481) thereon. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. COLT: 

A bill (S. 6137) granting a pension to Mary E. Gilbert; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHAFROTH: 

A bill (S. 6138) granting an increase of pension to Hugh O. 
Neville; 

A bill (S. 6189) granting an increase of pension to Charles 
Apple; , 

1 bill (S. 6140) granting an increase of pension to Adolphus 
B. Capron; and 

A bill (S. 6141) granting an increase of pension to Madeline 
A. Rowell (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. LODGE: 

A bill (S. 6142) granting an increase of pension to Eliza M. 
Flint (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Virginia: 

A bill (S. 6148) granting a pension to David Noe; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DU PONT: 

A bill (S. 6144) granting an increase of pension to Lydia C. 
Stevenson; 

A bill (S. 6145) granting an increase of pension to Alexander 
Farris, jr.; and 

A bill (S. 6146) granting an increase of pension to George L, 
Wait Wiltbank, alias George L. Wait; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. HUGHES: 

A bill (S. 6147) fixing the compensation of inspectors of cus- 
toms, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr, GALLINGER: 

A bill (S. 6148) to establish a horse-breeding station in the 
State of New Hampshire; to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

By Mr. OLIVER: 

A bill (S. 6149) for the relief of the McClintic-Marshall Con- 
struction Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KENYON: 

A bill (S. 6150) granting an increase of pension to Daniel A. 


Ray; ; ; 
A bill (S. 6151) granting an increase of pension to George 
Ellars; and 


A bill (S. 6152) granting an increase of pension to Charles 
yx (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 

ons. 7 

By Mr. LA FOLLETTE: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 134) requesting the President 
to invite the Governments of Japan and China to join in the 
formation of an international commission to study the questions 
at issue between the Orient and the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 


AMENDMENTS TO APPROPRIATION BILLS. 


Mr. FLETCHER submitted an amendment proposing to in- 
vestigate the grading, weighing, handling, and transportation 
of naval stores, the preparation of definite type samples 
thereof, and for the demonstration of improved methods or 
processes of preparing naval stores, etc., intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the Agricultural appropriation bill (H. R. 
12717), which was ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 

Mr. ASHURST submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $100,000 for the elimination and eradication of the pur- 
ple loco weed, the white loco weed, and other poisonous legumi- 
nous weeds in Arizona, ete., intended to be proposed by him to 
the Agricultural appropriation bill (H. R. 12717), which wus 
ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 

Mr, LODGE submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $15,000 to enable the Secretary of Agriculture to cooper- 
ate with and make an exhibit at the next annual meeting of 
the National Dairy Show Association to be held at Springfield, 
Mass., during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, intended to 
be proposed by him te the Agricultural appropriation bill (H. R. 
12717), which was ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland submitted an amendment proposing 
to appropriate $16,000 for the improvement of New Hampshire 
Avenue NW., from Grant Circle to Oregon Avenue, in the 
District of Columbia, intended to be proposed by him to the 
District of Columbia appropriation bill (H. R. 15774), which 
was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 


THE COLUMBIA RIVER HIGHWAY, 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, through the enter- 
prise of the people of Oregon a magnificent scenic highway has 
been constructed ulong the south bank of the Columbia River 
from Astoria to The Dalles, a distance of more than 200 miles. 
The construction of this highway has involved an immense ex- 
penditure, contributed by the State and Its citizens. World 
travelers declare this to be the greatest road ever built to meet 
the conditions of modern traffic. Gen. George W. Goethals, in 
speaking of it, said: “It is a splendid job of engineering and 
absolutely without equal for scenic interest in America.” Other 
distinguished engineers have spoken of this great highway in 
the same complimentary terms. 

Many thousands of our citizens will visit the Pacific coast 
during the present season as a part of their vacation and will 
have an opportunity to pass over and along one of the most 
beautiful rivers of the country. The changes which have come 
to the West since President Thomas Jefferson sent his con- 
fidential message to Congress that resulted in the sending of 
Lewis and Clark into the unexplored regions beyond the Rocky 
Mountains and down the Columbia River to the Pacific is truly 
wonderful; the land which President Jefferson spoke of as 
“That vast and fertile country which their sons are determined 
to fill with arts, with science, with freedom, and with happiness.” 

The governor of the State has set apart Wednesday, June 7, 
1916, as a day for celebrating the formal opening of the Colum- 
bia River Highway, and the people of the State of Oregon are 
anxious to have an invitation extended to those mentioned in 
the resolution which I send to the desk and for which I ask 
that unanimous consent be given for its present consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the resolu- 
tion. È 

The resolution (S. Res. 200) was read, as follows: 

ople of Oregon have constructed a great highway, 
We 3 yt the wheat fields of eastern Oren the mana 

Empire,” to the Pacific coast, passing through the Cascade Range 

and the Gorge of the Columbia; and 


Whereas the Columbia River Highway is declared by world travelers to 
be the greatest road ever built to meet the, conditions of modern 


traffic; and 8 
Whereas the governor of the State of Oregon has declared Wednesday, 


June 7, to be the day set aside for celebrating its formal opening: 
Therefore be it ; j 
Resolved, That the President of the United States be, and he is 

hereby, authorized and 5 requested, in such manner as he 

may een proper, to invite the dlp 

Governments with embassies or legations In Washingt 

participate in celebrating this historic event. 


lomatic representatives of fore! 
on, D. C., 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Is thore objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent and 
agreed to. 


Mn. SMOOT’S SUPPLEMENTAL RESOLUTION. 


Mr. SMOOT. In order that there may be no question re- 
garding appropriations to be made hereafter to pay the ex- 
penses of delegates to this celebration, I submit the following, 
and ask for its adoption. 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 201) as follows: 

Resolved, That no appropriation shall be granted at any time here- 
after in connection with the celebration of the formal 1471 27 of the 
Columbia River Highway, to be held Wednesday, June 7, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Ohair 
hears none, and the resolution is agreed to. 


THE COASTWISE TRADE. 


Mr. NEWLANDS. I ask to have printed as a public docu- 
ment the report of the Interstate Commerce Commission rela- 
tive to corporate interests of railroads in vessels or steamship 
lines engaged in transporting freight between Atlantic and 
Pacific ports and in the coastwise trade of the United States. 
The cost, I will say, will be $92.26, according to the estimate of 
the Public Printer. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. SMOOT. I object. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Then, I ask that the document be referred 
to the Committee on Printing, with a view to its publication. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


EXPERIMENT STATIONS IN ENGINEERING (S. DOC. NO. 446). 


Mr. NEWLANDS. I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
as a public document certain correspondence, being a letter from 
Dr. W. R. Whitney, chairman of the committee on chemistry 
and physics of the United States Naval Consulting Board, and 
a circular letter dated April 29, 1916, written by Dr. Whitney, to 
various citizens throughout the country, extracts from replies 
of these gentlemen to Dr. Whitney, together with certain other 
matter relative to Senate bill 4874, proposing to establish ex- 
periment stations in engineering in State colleges of agricul- 
ture and the mechanic arts. The document will comprise about 
40 pages and the cost will not be very much. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


RURAL CREDITS, 


Mr. OWEN. I find that five conferees have been appointed on 
the part of the House on the rural-credits bill (S. 2986), and I 
ask that there may be added to the Senate conferees the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Gronna] and the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. FLETCHER]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED, 


H. R. 9533. An act to provide a civil government for Porto 
Rico, and for other purposes, was read twice by its title and 
referred to the Committee on Pacific Islands and Porto Rico. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. STONE. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business, 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 

consideration of executive business, After 27 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o'clock and 
25 minutes p. m., Wednesday, May 24, 1916) the Senate took a 
recess until to-morrow, Thursday, May 25, 1916, at 12 o'clock m. 


CONFIRMATIONS.: 
Aerecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate May 24 (legis- 
lative day of May 18), 1916. 
PROMOTION IN THE ARMY. 
MEDICAL CORPS. 


Maj. William O. Owen, retired, to the grade of colonel in the 
Medical Corps, with rank from April 12, 1912. 


Jupce Crecurr Court or HAWAN. 


James Wesley Thompson to be judge of the Circuit Court of 
the Third Circuit of the Territory of Hawaii. 


POSTMASTERS. 
CALIFORNIA, 
Charles F. Evers, Fortuna. 


LItiI——40 


; KENTUCKY, 
Nannie E. Butler, Elkton. 
John R. White, Irvine. 

LOUISIANA, 
Albert Nunez, Arabi. 
Lou E. Russell, West Monroe. 


MISSOURI. 


Thomas F. Benson, Sturgeon. 
Hevner F. Hoover, Hardin. 
NEW YORK.. 

Richard F. Hayes, Ticonderoga. 
Florence L. Johnson, Elmsford. 
John Lemmon, Churchville. 
Timothy D. Mulcahy, Lawrence. 
Benjamin B. Tooker, Center Moriches. 
Wilber W. Wilcox, Lacona. 

SOUTH DAKOTA, 
D. C. Campbell, Wolsey. 
G. A. Miller, Conde. 
Frank E. Riley, Dupree. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wepnespay, May 24, 1916. 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. 

‘Phe Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

With profound faith and confidence in Thee, O God our 
heavenly Father, as the most potent factor in the affairs of 
men and of nations, we come to Thee in the fervency of prayer 
that we may feel sweeping through our souls Thy holy in- 
fluence to guide us in all our transactions, that we may think 
well, act well our part in the affairs of life, and pass on our way 
rejoicing as integral parts of the great eternal plan; and Thine 
be the praise, through Him who taught us faith, hope, love. 
Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS. 


Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on the subject of the oil and 
gasoline situation. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Bor- 
LAND] asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp on the subject of gasolie; and sọ forth. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 


NAVAL APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. PADGETT, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, re- 
ported the bil (H. R. 15947) making appropriations for the 
naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and for 
other purposes, which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
and, with the accompanying report (No. 743), ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, I reserve all points of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania reserves 
all points of order. 

Mr, PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, at the request of the minority 
I ask that they have until to-morrow to submit their views. 

Mr. BUTLER. Until 12 o'clock. 

Mr. PADGETT. You may have all day. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that the minority have until to-morrow night to 
file their views. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

OREGON & CALIFORNIA RAILROAD LAND GRANT. 

The SPEAKER. There is a special order for to-day, the 
California-Oregon Railroad land bill, H. R. 14864. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of H. R. 14864; and pending that I 
want to see if we can agree with the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Lenroor] for time. Would two hours be agreeable for 
general debate? 

Mr. LENROOT. I have applications for two hours on this side 
without using any time myself. I had hoped we might agree 
upon two hours on a side. 
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Mr. MANN. Why does not the gentleman let it run along? 


Both sides want to finish the bill to-day. I do not think there 
will be any difficulty about it. 

Mr. FERRIS. I have no desire to cut anyone off. I know 
the Members from Oregon want to speak on this. It is a matter 
that is very vital to them. Of course, the gentleman from Wis- 
consin and the gentlemen from Oregon know that we practically 
must get through with this bill to-day. It is wedged in here 
between appropriation bills, and I think we ought to finish it. 

Mr. MANN. I ask unanimous consent that the time for general 
debate be equally divided between the two gentlemen, 

Mr. LENROOT. May I suggest to the gentleman from Okla- 
homa that we agree on not exceeding three hours, We will cut 
it down as much as possible. 

Mr. FERRIS. I accept that suggestion. There is a disposition 
on the part of all of us to get this bill through. It is absolutely 
essential that we do so. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent that the general debate be confined to not exceeding 
three hours—one-half the time ‘to be controlled by himself and 
one-half by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor]. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The motion of Mr. Fxunts was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 14864) to alter and amend an act entitled “An 
act granting lands to aid in the construction of a railroad and 
telegraph line from the Central Pacific Railroad, in California, 
to Portland, in Oregon,” approved July 25, 1866, as amended by 
the acts of 1868 and 1869, and to alter and amend an act entitled 
“An act granting lands to aid in the construction of a railroad 
and telegraph line from Portland to Astoria and McMinnville, 
in the State of Oregon,” approved May 4, 1870, and for other 
purposes, with Mr. Garp. in the chair. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I shall make 
only a short statement concerning this bill, expecting to con- 
sider it more in detail under the five-minute rule, where legisla- 
tion of this kind is usually perfected and made. F think it is 
very proper and very necessary, however, that the House know 
something about what we are doing and something about what 
this bill is and what we propose to do. 


By the acts of 1866, 1869, and 1870 Congress granted about | 


3,200,000 acres of land to the Oregon & California Railroad Co. 
upon five conditions. I will strip it of all details and get right 
down to the heart of the matter. The conditions were (1) that 


they should build the railroad, (2) that they should carry the | 


Federal troops without charge, (8) that they should sell the 
land for a price not greater than $2.50 an acre, (4) to actual 
settlers, (5) in 160-acre tracts. 

This occurred about 50 years ago. The act of 1866 was passed 
just 50 years ago, but there were two acts passed later, in 1869 
and 1870, extending the time to build the railroad, 

Mr. McCRACKEN. Within what limit of time was the rail- 
road to be constructed? 

Mr. FERRIS. There were two or three different lines. One 
was from Portland south to the California line, and one was 
from Portland or Astoria to McMinnville. In all, there were two 
or three different lines to be built. The latter road was not 
built. 

Mr. McCRACKEN. Were those lines specified in the grants? 

Mr. FERRIS. They were specified, where the road was to be 
built, and there was a grant of alternate sections for 20 miles 
on either side of the proposed railroads. 

Mr. CANNON, All in Oregon? 

Mr. FERRIS. A little of the land is in Washington, but 
practically all in Oregon, a very small part in Washington. 
I think only 150 acres, 

The railroads were transferred from one concern to another, 
but finally they were built; not all of them, but where the 
railroads were not built the land was not granted. As time 
went along the railway people came before the Interior Depart- 
ment and got patents to the land, for these alternate sections, 
the patents, of course, containing these conditions, limitations, 
and restrictions, 

For a time the railroad sold these lands at two and a half 
dollars an acre to actual settlers and in tracts of 160 acres in 
compliance with the grant; this was only covering a period of a 
few years. Then they totally abandoned these three conditions, 
paying no attention to them whatever. For example, they would 
sell 40,000 acres to a single lumber concern or to a citizen for a 
price of forty or fifty or sixty dollars an acre or any amount that 
they could get for the land. This went along in that way until 
1908. In 1908 the Department of Justice, through a Mr. Town- 


send, who then had charge of this matter, began to complain 
that the railroad was not complying with the terms of the 
grant; that it was not selling the land for $2.50 an acre; that it 
was not selling the land to actual settlers or in tracts of 160 
acres; and, in fact, was not selling it at all, but was holding it 
for speculation. The gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL] 
was then the chairman of the Committee on the Public Lands, 
I was a member of the committee at that time. We reported 
and passed a joint resolution in 1908 in response to that appeat 
from the Oregon people authorizing and directing the Depart- 
ment of Justice to bring suit and cancel this land grant because 
of breach of the conditions of the grant itself. The Attorney 
General did bring suit, tried it, and carried it to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. A decision was entered December 
9, 1915, granting an injunction for six months and virtually pass- 
ing the whole matter up to Congress for appropriate action and 
disposition. That occasioned this bill and its presentation here 
to-day. The lower court, the trial court, Judge Wolverton, held 
a complete forfeiture of these lands to the Government by reason 
of the breach. On appeal the Supreme Court did not in all things 
affirm that decision, but did this: They granted an injunction for 
six months, a temporary injunction, during which time they 
passed the proposition up to Congress for Congress to take such 
action as it saw fitting. I think that is the language they used. 
The Department of Justice, acting in conjunction with Senator 
CHAMBERLAIN at the other end of the Capitol, drafted a bill 
dealing with this matter. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. What did the Supreme Court hold with 
reference to these lands? 

Mr. FERRIS. It is a very long decision and a very unique 


one, but in substance the Supreme Court held that these lands 


as they were being operated tended more to speculation than to 
settlement, and for that reason they granted an injunction 
against the sale or disposition of any of the lands or timber 


| for six months, during which time Congress should take such 


action as it saw fit, further saying that we should give the 
railroad company, now the Southern Pacific, all that they were 
entitled to under the grant, intimating that that was $2.50 


an nere. The Department of Justice and your committee so 


interpreted it and do so interpret it. 

Mr. McARTHUR. Mr. Chairman, will not the gentleman ex- 
plain to the members of the committee about this being an 
enforceable covenant? 

Mr. FERRIS. I have just stated that the court did not hold 
a complete forfeiture, but said that the procedure under which 
the Iands were being disposed of tended more to speculation 
than to settlement, and they therefore granted a temporary in- 
junction for six months, during which time Congress should 
take such action as it saw fit. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes. 

Mr. BUTLER. How much land was conveyed by the Gov- 
ernment to this railroad company? 

Mr. FERRIS. Three million two hundred thousand acres. 

Mr. BUTLER. How much land was disposed of? 

Mr. FERRIS. About 800,000 acres was sold by the railway 
company, most of which in total violation of the terms of the 
grant. 

Mr. BUTLER. And the balance of the land remains in the 
possession of the railroad company? 

Mr. FERRIS. That is true; and we are seeking to recover 
it for the Government. 

Mr. BORLAND. Do I understand that the decision of the 
Supreme Court leaves the title still in the railroad company? 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes; it does not decree a complete forfeiture, 
but it authorizes Congress. to deal with it as they shall deter- 
mine proper under the circumstances, 

Mr. BORLAND. How can Congress, by legislation, divest 
that title if it is still in the railroad? 

Mr. FERRIS. The Supreme Court holds that Congress has 
authority to dispose of it, and therefore it has the power to 
resume title and appropriately deal-with the matter. It should 
be remembered that the right of Congress to alter, amend, or 
repeal this act is also reserved in the law. ee 

Mr. BORLAND. Will the gentleman put in the Recorp the 
Supreme Court decision? 5 x 

Mr. FERRIS. I have it here. It is a part of the report. 

Mr. BUTLER. Was it held to be a condition between the 
railroad company and the Government? 9 8 

Mr. FERRIS. No; it does not hold that. It held that the 


title vested, but it is held to be an enforceable covenant, to which 
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the railread company did not adhere. After stating the facts at 
great length, this is what the court said: 


This, then, being the situation resulting from conditions now exist- 
ing, incident, it may be, to the prolonged disregard of the covenants by 
the railroad company, the lands inyite now more to speculation than to 
settlement, and we think, therefore, that the railroad company should 
not only be enjoined from sales in violation of the covenants but 


enjoined from any disposition of them whatever or of the timber | 


thereon, and from cutting or authorizing the cutting or removal of any 
of the timber thereon, unti! Congress shall have a reasonable oppor- 
tunity to provide by legislation for their disposition in accordance with 
such policy as it may deem fitting under the circumstances and at the 
same time secure to the defendants all the value the granting acts 
conferred upon the railroads, t 

If Congress does not make such provision, the defendants may apply 
to-the district court within a reasonable time, not less than six months 
from the entry of the decree herein— 

I might pause long enough here to say that that decree was 
entered December 9 last, and that the six months’ period expires 
the coming 9th of June— 


for a modification of so much of the injunction herein ordered as en- 
joins any disposition of the Jands and timber until Congress shall 
act, and the court in its discretion may modify the decree accordingly. 


Mr. BOOHER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes. 

Mr. BOOHER. The opinion of the court held that the con- 
ditious attaching to that grant were not a part of the grant, 
did it not? 

Mr. FERRIS. I think not. Oh, no; the gentleman is in 
error about that. That was the contention of the railway and 
also some of the claimants, but the court held no such thing. 

Mr. BOOHER. Did it not hold that it was simply an agree- 
ment on the part of the railroad company to do certain things? 

Mr. FERRIS. No. That is the contention of certain gentle- 
men; but that is not a fair construction of the decision, nor 
88 that the construction placed upon it by the Department of 

ustice. 

Mr. BOOHER. I call the gentleman's attention to that be- 
cause I saw a full-page advertisement in the newspapers stat- 
ing that. $ 

Mr. FERRIS. That is true; and I may say to the gentleman 
that that eleventh page in the Post was put in by one S. A. D. 
Puter, who had gone about the country selling these lands, that 
never belonged to him and for which numerous prosecutions 
have already been had and indictments and sentence served 
by quite a number of them. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I will ask the gentleman what 
this land is worth on an average? 

Mr. FERRIS. I think I can answer the gentleman fairly 
well. A stipulation was filed by the parties to the suit, agree- 
ing to certain facts, in the Supreme Court, by the Department 
of Justice on one side and the Southern Pacific on the other, to 
the effect that the lands were worth upward of $30,000,000— 
that is, the timber and the land, 

That has been corroborated by the Agricultural Department 
which sent cruisers out who say it is worth $50,000,000. The 
Department of Justice also made some extended investigation of 
the lands to ascertain their value. : 

Mr. BUTLER. And we propose to pay a million and a half 
for it? 

Mr. FERRIS. We propose to give the railroad what the Su- 
preme Court says we have to give them, which I think will be 
$2.50 per acre, of course, claiming an offset for the some $5,000,- 
000 they have already had, 

Mr. BUTLER. The Government gets back at least a million 
and a half? 

Mr. CANNON. It is $2.50 an acre? 

Mr. FERRIS. 52.50 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERRIS. I will. $ 

Mr. FESS. Iam trying to get information about it. I under- 
2104 the company was to build a railroad. Was that railroad 
built? 

Mr. FERRIS. Most of it. I think they provided one line of it. 

Mr. FESS. The conditions upon which it was to be built 
have not been abided by? 

Mr. FERRIS. They have not adhered to them and that was 
tried out in the Supreme Court. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Chairman, might I inquire what question 
the gentleman asked? 

The CHAIRMAN, Will the gentleman kindly repeat his 
answer? 

Mr. FOSTER, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERRIS. I yieid to the geutieman from Illinois. 

Mr. FOSTER, As I understand from this bill, it provides 
40 per cent shall go to the reclamation fund 

Mr. FERRIS. That is true. 


Mr. FOSTER. And 20 per cent to schools and 30 per cent to 
building roads. 

Mr. FERRIS. That is true. 

Mr. FOSTER. So I understand from this bill that at least 
10 per cent is supposed to go into the Federal Treasury after 
the Government has paid all these expenses. 

Mr. FERRIS. . Yes; but that does not quite state it all. Of 
course the 40 per cent that goes to the reclamation fund finally 
comes back to the Treasury. It is a revolving fund, and is only 
loaned to the settlers to irrigate with. That is not lost to the 
Government. If it was public land, under the law it would all 
go to the reclamation fund. 

Mr. FOSTER. ‘That is, it theoretically comes back. 

Mr. FERRIS. Under the law it does come back. There is 
no theory about that. The Government takes mortgages on the 
land, which will enforce the repayment of this and all other 
funds, 

Mr. FOSTER. ‘Theoretically it does. Now, the Government 
practically gets nothing out of this. 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes; 10 per cent on $30,000,000 is $3,000,000, 
and 10 per cent on $50,000,000 would be $5,000,000, so there 
would go into the Treasury at once, if the land is worth $50,- 
000,000, $5,000,000. 

Mr. FOSTER. But the Government under this bill has to 
pay back to the State of Oregon—— 

Mr. FESS. But all of that is taken out of the lump sum. 


The Government gets 10 per cent of the net after the Govern- 


ment has in all things been reimbursed. 

Mr. FOSTER. How do they sell this land? 

Mr. FERRIS. It provides it shall be sold immediately either 
for cash or in 10 installments, so they will have the money in 
10 years. 

Mr. FOSTER, Then it is the intention of the Government to 
immediately sell the timber? 

Mr. FERRIS. The bill provides it shall be done. 

Mr. FOSTER. Does the gentleman think that is a good policy 
for the Government to pursue right at this time? 

Mr, FERRIS. Yes; I do, for this reason: In the first place, 
there is the contention made that scems to have considerable 
color, and appealed to the committee and to the Department of 
Justice a good deal, and that is that the railroad is entitled to 
have these lands settled within a reasonable time, and it was 
our thought that if we put these lands in forest reserves or made 
them anything like a Federal reserve, then that might involve 
the Goyernment’s rights, in the face of the Supreme Court deci- 
sion. You see, the decision provides the railway is entitled to all 
the benefits of the grant, and we wanted to keep clearly within 
the decision. 

Mr. FOSTER. Tow much timber is estimated to be on these 
lands? 

Mr. FERRIS. The stipulation filed in the Supreme Court by 
the litigant parties was that there were upward of $30,000,000. 
The Department of Agriculture—— 

Mr. FOSTER. I asked how much timber. 

Mr. FERRIS. I am speaking of the timber; and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture estimates it to be worth $50,000,000. 

Mr. LENROOT. It is about 40,000,000,000 feet. 

Mr. FERRIS. Oh, the gentleman meant feet, About 40,000,- 


000,000 feet. I thought the gentleman from Illinois wanted it in, 


dollars. 

Mr. FOSTER. So this bill will compel the Government to sell 
this 40,000,000,000 feet of lumber immediately? 

Mr. FERRIS. Well, it is well safeguarded. It has the rights 
of the Government hedged about in every way. Nothing can be 
lost. 

Mr. FOSTER. Does not the gentleman think to force a sale 
of 40,000,000,000 feet of lumber is not a good thing? 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERRIS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. LENROOT. The gentleman will remember that there is 
a provision in the bill providing that this timber shall be sold 
as rapidly as reasonable prices can be obtained, based upon 
normal conditions. 

Mr. FERRIS. We do not dump it on the market, but we au- 
thorize the Secretary to reject any bid that may come, and we 
make a provision for the appraisement and classification of 
these lands before they are sold at all, and we provide for a 
reclassification in the event one is needed. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERRIS, I will. 

Mr. BUTLER. It has been 50 years since this grant was 
made? 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes. 
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Mr. BUTLER. When did the railroad company 
ise wands, except in large pieces, of which the gentleman has 
spoken? ; 

Mr. FERRIS. They have been selling them right up until 
recently. Of course, they have sold none since the decision, for 
it specifically enjoins any disposition of them. 

Mr. BUTLER. Tell me whose effort is this; is it by the 
Government? 

a FERRIS. The gentleman did not hear my first state- 
men 

Mr. BUTLER. I am yery sorry. I was called to the door. 
I am always glad to hear the gentleman. 

Mr. FERRIS. It was alleged that some of this land was 
being sold in total disregard of these conditions, and citizens of 
Oregon and the Department of Justice came before the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands in 1908 and, in response to the request 
of the Department of Justice, we passed a joint resolution, 
which I have in my hand, providing, authorizing, and directing 
the Department of Justice immediately to institute pr 
to recoup these lands and recover by reason of a breach of the 
terms of the grant. 

Mr. BUTLER. Really, the State of Oregon initiated this? 

Mr. FERRIS. The State of Oregon and the Department of 
Justice together. They came before us, too. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERRIS. Les. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does this bill clear up all litigated ques- 
tions concerning the land involved in the original land grant? 


Mr. FERRIS. We authorize a suit to be brought for an ac-. 


counting cleaning up all differences, which we think will bring 
that about. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Are there not some lands that will still 
be in dispute that will not be adjudicated under this bill or the 


provisions of this bill? 

Mr. FERRIS. That may be. We only deal with the unsold 
land. There are some 15,000 people who have been duped and 
gold-bricked all over the United States. And the Supreme 


Court held they had no right. But there are certain other peo- 


ple who have bought lands in violation of the grant. We 
thought if we got back $40,000,000 or $50,000,000 worth of tim- 
ber for the Government on unsold land that was probably as 
big a job as we ought to tackle at one time here. There will 
probably be some additional requests from the so-called execu- 
tory contract class, but they are not on all fours with this class 
and do not really belong on this bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There has been considerable mention in 
the public press about the interests of a former member of this 
House, a former governor of the State of Minnesota, who had 
large interests involved. I wish to know whether any provi- 
sion in this bill covers those lands in which he is interested? 

Mr. FERRIS. There is not. 

Mr. STAFFORD. They are still in dispute? 


Mr. FERRIS. Unless they can be settled in this provision 


in this bill for an accounting in this bill that we are presenting. 
We do not deal with that in this bill. We leave that question 
alone for the present, I do not think it belongs here at all. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Will that be a matter for subsequent legis- county had bee selving no taxes since this litigation com- 


lation? 

Mr. FERRIS. It may be, or a matter for subsequent litiga- 
tion. I do not know which. I will say to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin that when we tried to put this bill through every- 
body came in with every claim they ever had. They wanted 
everything adjusted on this bill. I wanted to bring to this 
House something that was easy to understand, something that 
was easy to accomplish. We have a bill here that is easy to 
understand, and by which it is easy to tell what we are trying 
to do with this 2,300,000 acres of land. The House can readily 
understand the numerous complications that would come in as 
to land that had been sold even outside of the terms of the grant. 
It is also true that most of them are confirmed by an act of Con- 
gress, anyway, passed in 1912. We are now dealing with the 
lands that are unsold. Gov. Lind came before the committee 
in a very frank and honest way, urging the committee to deal 
with his proposition. I do not say it is not sound, but I do say 
that this bill shall not be made a vehicle for everybody's scheme 
and everybody's trouble that happens to come along. If we had 
brought it in here cumbered by a lot of details, the House would 
probably have gone off debating some side issue and let the real 
prize of 2,300,000 acres get away. 

Mr. BUTLER. What will become of the titles granted to pur- 
chasers prior to the institutions of proceedings in the court to 
restrain the company? The company was authorized to sell the 
land? 


cease to sell 


Mr. FERRIS. But on condition. They did not adhere to the 
conditions. Some of the lands had been conferred by special 
act of Congress passed in 1912. 

Mr. BUTLER. The railroad company did not adhere to the 
conditions? 

Mr. FERRIS. They totally ignored them. 

Mr. BUTLER. I heard the conditions which the gentleman 
stated, coupled with this grant. Which of those conditions 
would involve the title? 

Mr. FERRIS. The Supreme Court has just held 

Mr. BUTLER. I have not read the decision of the Supreme 
Court. You can not read everything. We depend on gentlemen 
like yourself, gentlemen who are well informed 

Mr. FERRIS. That is very good of the gentleman to say 
that. We are trying to do our best in this matter. 

Mr. BUTLER. If I did not have to vote on the bill, I would 
not ask that question. 

Mr, FERRIS. I am glad the gentleman asked the question. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. If this bill is passed, how much 
land becomes taxable to the State of Oregon? ‘What benefit 
will it be to the State of Oregon? A complaint that has been 
made is this, that the land has been locked up and is not tax- 
able, and it makes a great burden on the people of the State. I 


want to know if it will release that land so that it will become 
taxable for the benefit of the State? 


Mr. FERRIS. Of course, the citizens of Oregon have been 


taxing this land while it was in the hands of the railways, and 


have been receiving taxes for it; so that there is a view in 
Oregon that these lands ought not to be taken back by the 
Government, because they will lose the taxes. I feel that is 
hardly a sound theory, because if the Government has the right 
under the Supreme Court decision to take $50,000,000 worth 
of property, it is easy to dispose of the land so that some com- 
munity can tax it. This bill authorizes the timber to be sold 
and get all that we can for it. It then automatically author- 
izes the land, after the timber is cut and removed, to be home- 
steaded and passed on to the tax rolls and into private owner- 
ship along the line of the suggestion of the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. STEPHENS]. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. As I understand, under the pres- 
ent homestead laws of the United States. 

Mr. FERRIS. With some modification. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERRIS. I will. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The timber on the land is 
to be sold in large quantities? 

Mr. FERRIS. In 40-acre tracts or multiples thereof. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. In large quantities? 

Mr. FERRIS. Within the discretion of the two departments, 
the Department of Agriculture and the Department of the 


Interior. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. And the cut-over land is to be 
offered to homesteaders? 
. Mr. FERRIS. That is true. The land that is not timbered 
can be homesteaded now at $2.50 an acre. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The gentleman stated that 
the people of Oregon have been homesteading the land, but the 


menced ? 

Mr. FERRIS. That is true. 

Mr. BUTLER. Is the railroad company resisting this effort 
on the part of the Government to recover this land? Because, 
according to the gentleman’s statement, this land is worth 
850.000.000. It seems to me like a good deal of money. 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes; and the railroad is resisting it. It con- 
tends that the conditions and covenants are not binding. 

Mr. McARTHUR. Does not the railroad claim that it has the 
right to take the timber? 

Mr. FERRIS. They claim they have the right to cut the 
timber. No member of the committee agrees to any such con- 
tention. It was also presented to the Supreme Court and they 
did not ae but on the contrary enjoined them from disposing 
of any of it. 

Mr. WINGO. I understood the gentleman to say that the 
only land that will be open to homestead will be the cut-over 
land. 

Mr. FERRIS. No; the gentleman did not say that. Let me 
make that clear. The lands are divided by this bill into three 


classifications. First, water-power sites; second, timberlands; 
third, agricultural lands. Now, I will tell the gentleman how 
it was. The nontimbered lands are subject to homestead entry. 
Now, by the payment of $2.50 an acre—and they are worth 
it—in the timberlands we provide for the sale of the timber, and 
as soon as the timber is removed automatically they go to 
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homestead without $2.50 an acre. It was brought to our at- 
tention that it was very expensive to get the stumps out of the 
cut-over land, and we thought they ought not to be charged 
that much. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. The tracts that contain 300,000 feet of standing 
timber are classed as “timbered tand.” If a tract has 290,000 
feet of board measure that is classed as “nontimbered land“ 
and may therefore be homesteaded? 

Mr. FERRIS. That is true, if the gentleman's figures are 
right. Of course, that is 300,000 feet for each 40-acre tract, 
which would make 1,200,000 feet for a full 160 acres. 

Mr. WINGO. If a tract has 350,000 feet of board measure 
that is called “ timberland” and can not be homesteaded until 
the timber is cut? 

Mr. FERRIS. That is true. 

Mr. WINGO. To what extent does the cutting of timber go? 
8 menn all merchantable timber in the opinion of the 

uyer? 

Mr. FERRIS. Not at all. The Secretary of the Interior, 
acting in conjunction with the Department of Agriculture—and 
it is necessary to have both, because the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture has cruiscrs whom he may employ—authorize the sale by 
competitive bidding er otherwise, as they may deem proper, 
and the lands are not automatically subject to homesteading 
until the Secretary of the Interior causes a public proclama- 
tion to be issued to the effect that the merchantable timber is 
all removed. We think that is safeguarded pretty well. 

Mr. WINGO. There is no provision made in the bill or un- 
der existing regulations that have been made, is there, by 
Which a homesteader may homestead the land and pay an 
agreed price for the timber? 

Mr. FERRIS. There is no provision of that sort, but we 
thought it was not practicable, and for this reason; The ordi- 
nary homesteader is not in any sense a lumberman, and the 
man who goes out to live on one of those claims would be ordi- 
narily a poor man and he could not buy timber in quantities 
for logging purposes. 

Mr. WINGO. The land has been denuded of its timber, and 
can not be homesteaded for timber because there is no timber 
on it; but the gentleman knows that in an ordinary country the 
homesteader needs some timber on the land for his farming 
purposes. Should there not be a provision somewhere in the 
bill by which the homesteader could obtain some timber? Who 
is responsible for that arbitrary classification of 350,000 feet 
being timberland“? In other words, that lands having less 
than 350,000 feet of board measure are not timberlands” and 
lands having 350,000 feet and over are timberland.“ 


Who 
was it that set that standard? 

Mr. FERRIS. Well, the gentleman knows that there can be 
a good deal of difference of opinion about any effective dividing 
line with respect either to timber or anything else. I will say 
to the gentleman that that was a compromise, based on the 
combined judgment of the Department of Agriculture, the De- 
partment of the Interior, and the Department of Justice and of 
ever: expert from whom we could get an opinion. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture wanted that 250,000 feet to the 40 acres 
instead of 300,000. This seemed to us the just amount. 

Mr. WINGO. Here is the thing I wanted to call the gentle- 
man’s attention to: “ Merchantable” timber is the thing that 
should be considered, but in the bill the expression used is 
“growth of timber.” I am sure, from the gentleman's knowl- 
edge of timberlands, and I think any man familiar with the 
subject knows, that the classification of land as “ timberland” 
does not absolutely depend upon the stumpage in feet, but it is 
controlled largely, as well, by the character of the timber, and to 
a timberman such a classification as this is ridiculous on its face, 
because there might be a growth of 500,000 fect on a tract which 
still would not be called “ timberland,” because it is not mer- 
chantable timber. 

Mr. FERRIS. Well, the gentleman may have a better idea of 
timber than I. I have lived in a country where, in many places, 
they have not ‘sufficient timber from which to cut a switch to 
whip the children with. 

Mr, WINGO. Yes; but the doubt I have in mind is that there 
will not be enough timber on these homesteads te whip a child 
with. 

Mr. FERRIS. The gentleman may be entirely right about 
that. This bill is open to amendment, and when the time comes 
we will present the facts that were adduced in the hearings 
upon this bill, and it can be determined in accordance with the 
facts. I do not know whether this is the correct amount, but it 
: ze best we could do with the combined judgment that we 

and. 


Mr. BOOHER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes. 

Mr. BOOHER. Does not the gentleman know that it would 
be better to say “ merchantable timber ” rather than “ growth of 
timber”? 

Mr. FERRIS. Well, “growth” is restrictive, and it prevents 
the Government from being skinned. Now, the two gentlemen 
who are talking about timber are both practical men, and I will 
add my judgment to the two, making that of three practical 
men. The Government does not generally get its full dues on 
a timber proposition. It generally gets peeled. Those people 
out there, it may be depended upon, will get all that is coming 
to them. 

Mr. BOOHER. Why would not the words “ merchantabie 
timber be better to use as a term than the words “growth of 
timber“? 

Mr. FERRIS. Well, the word “ merchantable” is a word on 
which you can play back and forth, and with it probably weave 
the Government out of its money. We are spending a good 
deal of money and using a good deal of Government machincry 
to get this land back. What I am trying to do is not to give it 
all away; some one should look after the Government interests. 
I am trying to help the Government to get this land back, and I 
do not want to use loose terms, so that this land or timber can 
be frittered away. 

Mr. BOOHER. Does not the gentleman think he ought to 
look somewhat, too, after the interests of the homesteader, the 
one who wants to go out there? 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes. I have been a homestender myself since 
the time when the gentleman from Missouri has, and I have 
proved up a claim in the last 15 years, and my heart goes 
out to the homesteader generally, who, I may say, does not 
have much music playing in his home during his meals. 

Mr. BOOHER. But I do not want him to get more than is com- 
ing to him. . 

Mr. FERRIS. I lived in the gentleman's State for 23 years, 
and 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I, like the gentleman, want to 
protest against a loose expression. ‘The gentleman is clearly 
in error, though, when he says “merchantable timber” is a 
loose expression. The term “growth of timber” is in fact a 
loose expression. My suggestion is that we protect the Gov- 
ernment, not by loose expressions but by expressions that have 
a clearly defined and well understood meaning. To protect 
the Government and the homesteader who may enter the “ cut- 
over“ lands, the cutting of timber should be limited to“ mer- 
chantable ” timber. 

Mr. FERRIS. If the gentleman thinks I have used a term that 
is not applicable I want to withdraw it. I do not pretend to 
know all about timber. We are presenting our best judgment 
with the facts we had. 

Mr. RAKER. The question of merchantable timber was not 
involved; but in the testimony of experts before the committee 
the expression 300,000 feet board measure meant that they would 
investigate and that there should be at least 300,000 feet of-tim- 
ber on that land that could be used for sawing purposes, exclud- 
ing pole timber, post timber, and such like as that, so that the 
homesteader would get the benefit of that; and this expression 
was the best that the committee could get from the experience 
of the men before the committee. 

Mr, WINGO. May I ask the gentleman what the committee 
understand is meant by the words “board measure“? 

Mr. RAKER. Timber that will be used by a sawmill. 

Mr. WINGO. A sawmill may cut timber that is not mer- 
chantable. } 

Mr. RAKER. Anything that can be sawed up into merchant- 
able timber. 

Mr. WINGO. That is all I want to ask. We know what is 
meant by merchantable timber. 

Mr. FERRIS. Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not wish to take any 
more time in a general statement. any member of the 
committee want to ask me anything? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I notice in the Washington Post 
of this morning a full-page advertisement signed by Mr, S. A. D. 
Puter. Who is Mr. Puter, and what does he represent? 

Mr. BUTLER, Tell us that story again. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. If the gentleman has already 
stated it, I do not ask him to repeat it. 

Mr. FERRIS. T have a letter from the Department of Justice 
telling all about Mr. Puter. It is a photographic copy that was 
sent to me, telling me about these who operated with Mr. Puter. 
It is a very sad tale, which involves Mr. Puter and his connection 
with about 10 of his cohorts, some of whom were put in the 
penitentiary, some now refugees from justice, some now on triul, 
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and many of the cases are now pending. Some of the men are in | gress may not lapse. I realize the short time he had between 


Canada. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I think that is about all the 
information I require as to Mr, Puter. 

Mr. BUTLER. Is Mr. Puter a State boarder at this time? 

Mr. FERRIS. No! I think he is away from home at present, 
engaged in passing the Washington Post through the House Office 
Building filled with full-page advertisements against this bill. 

Mr. ELSTON. Do the remarks that the gertleman has made 
concerning Mr. Puter relate to the methods that he and his as- 
sociates have adopted with regard to putting in applications for 
the purchase of the lands or do they refer to previous transac- 
tions? 

Mr. FERRIS. If I had the time I would like to read this letter 
from the Department of Justice. It will probably creep in here, 
I presume, before we get through. It begins as follows: 

In re the Progon and California land-grant frauds I have read the 
testimony given by Mr. 8. A. D. Puter before the House Committee on 
Public Lands. 

It goes on and tells about the transactions, a number of them. 
A number of Mr. Puter’s associates are in Canada. They are 
indicted, and the department is trying to get them. A lot of them 
are being tried in San Francisco this month; nine of them have 
served terms in the penitentiary, and some of them are still 
there. They have sold lands all over the United States to in- 
nocent purchasers, lands that they did not own, lands to which 
they had no title, lands to which they never can acquire title; 
and the Department of Justice says that these men have col- 
lected about $2,000,000 from unsuspecting people and that they 
have about a million dollars of it now; and some of that money 
was spent to buy a page in the Washington Post this morning. 

Mr. BUTLER. The railroad has nothing to do with Mr. Puter. 

Mr. FERRIS. No; and I did not say it had. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr, Puter might assume to own anybody's 
land. 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes; and these locators are selling or pretend- 
ing to locate people on these lands to which they have no more 
right than they would have to go out and offer for sale stock in 
the House Office Building. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, how much time have I occupied? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has used 38 minutes. 

Mr. FERRIS, I did not intend to use that much time, because 
the gentlemen from Oregon are vitally concerned in this bill 
and they want to speak. I did not want to curtail their time, 
neither did I want to consume but little time in debate. I reserve 
the remeinder of my time. 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield 45 minutes to the gentleman from 
Oregon [Mr. Sıxxorr]. IApplause. ] 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have my at- 
tention called when I have occupied 30 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, it is my intention to discuss 
this bill only as it relates to and affects my State. But before 
going into that matter I desire to say that the general policy 
of the committee is approved in the State of Oregon. However, 
T will say that the people of Oregon are sorely disappointed in 
the details of this bill and in the manner in which it will 
affect the State. 

Mr. Chairman, it is suggested in the report on this bill that 
the division of the proceeds “may seem exceedingly liberal to 
the State of Oregon.” I am gratified to note that the sagacious 
chairman of the committee has sought to forestall any such 
Inference, 

It is generally thought that the State of Oregon is to receive 
50 per cent of the proceeds of the sales under this bill. If the 
most cursory reading of the bill so hoodwinks anyone pretending 
to be at all familiar with the subject, then his knowledge ‘of 
the bill is most superficial or the bill— 

Is like a villain with a smiling cheek, 
A goodly apple rotten at the heart. 
The report of the chairman further states: 


It must be remembered that the lands in question are now, and have 
been, ies to State taxation, but with the age of this bill will 
be exempt from such taxation until disposed of by the Government. 

This is indeed a most scant and deficient justification of 
Oregon’s righteous claim. I am not criticizing the genial and 
accommodating chairman of the Public Lands Committee for 
not elaborating in his report on Oregon’s claims and the great 
and incalculable damage my State has suffered on account of 
the railroad company’s contemptuous disregard of the provi- 
sions of the granting acts; nor do I wish to complain because 
he has not set out in detail how the passage of this bill will 
further jeopardize the State's welfare. Our lovable chairman 
is a very busy man. I know his anxiety to get this bill before 
the House and to secure early consideration so that the six 
months’ period fixed by the Supreme Court for action by Con- 


the final action of the committee and the filing of his report— 
too short indeed to cover any but the legal features of the bill— 
so I do not complain. Doubtless the chairman felt that the 
members of the Oregon delegation would, to some extent, on 
the floor discuss the manner in which the State has been 
affected by the railroad grant and will be affected by the pas- 
sage of this bill. For this reason I feel it incumbent on me 
to discuss these matters and to allay any apprehension that 
Oregon is too liberally treated. 

By the granting act of 1866 every alternate section of land 
in a strip 40 miles wide and about 350 miles long was granted 
the railroad company. The amendatory act of 1869 provided 
that the granted lands should be sold to actual settlers in 
quantities not greater than 160 acres to each purchaser and for 
a price not exceeding $2.50 per acre. This provision was prac- 
tically ignored by the railroad company. This grant was tanta- 
mount to a grant of a solid body of land 20 miles wide and 350 
miles long. It lay across the most fertile part of the State of 
Oregon. 

The area in gross of the grant was over 4,000,000 acres, an 
area one-third again as large as the State of Connecticut, which 
has an area of 3,084,800 acres; twice as large as the combined 
area of Delaware and Rhode Island, which together have 
1,940,480 acres. The net grant which the railroad company 
was able to obtain was 3,207,356.73 acres, according to its own 
figures, an area still larger than the area of Connecticut. 

Of this enormous area the railroad company prior to 1887 
sold only 163,430.28 acres to actual settlers. All told to date, 
about 800,000 acres have been sold, the greater portion to timber 
interests. Of this amount over 370,000 acres sold to the large 
timber interests in violation of the settlers’ clause of the grant- 
ing acts were involved in the compromise suits under the 1912 
compromise act. 

By the granting acts this enormous area was withdrawn from 
the operation of the preemption and homestead laws. While 
similar lands in other public-land States were open to entry and 
settlement—were made productive, helped to add to the popula- 
tion, wealth, and development of the States in which they were 
situated—Oregon’s wealth, development, and population were 
retarded by the railroad company’s disregard and defiance of 
the terms of the act. All the while the administrative officers 
of the Government were apathetic spectators of the violation of 
the terms of the act. 

A fertile area larger than the State of Connecticut withheld 
from settlement for the period of 50 years! Who can estimate 
the loss to my State? What monetary consideration can recom- 
pense us for the past mischief and damage? Further loss con- 
fronts us with the passage of this bill in lands withdrawn from 
taxation and settlement. The insinuation of something “ ex- 
tremely liberal” for Oregon in the division of the proceeds is 
dispelled when the situation and this bill are dissected. 

Secretary Lane in his report, speaking of the settlers’ provi- 
sion, says: 

The failure of the com 
vision of the grant was e l apy e Rri 
tlers, the State, and the Nation, debarrine one from valuable opportun- 
3 the acquisition of a home and retarding the development of 

The Supreme Court, in its decision of the land-grant case, 
quotes with approval: 

* * * Indeed, the ver; 
such that no damage coul“ 
intervention of equity. 

And I say that the injury to my State by the loss of homes, of 
schools, and development is an injury that is incalculable. It 
has run on for 50 years; it can not be measured or be recom- 
pensed by any disposition of the granted lands. The loss and 
injury to Oregon is irreparable. Remember that the granted 
lands were dedicated to the settlement, to the progress, and de- 
velopment of Oregon. This purpose was frustrated. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SINNOTT. For a brief question. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman give the committee in- 
formation as to the proposition of these 2,800,000 acres that are 
agricultural lands suitable for homesteading, and how much is 
timberland and mineral land? 

Mr. SINNOTT. The Commissioner of the General Land Office, 
Mr. Tallman, told the committee that 75 per cent of the lands 
were suitable for ultimate cultivation, My colleague Mr. Haw- 
LEY, in whose district these lands are, told the committee that 
the major part could eventually be cultivated. He is very 
familiar with these lands, having surveyed a part of them, also 
having hunted over them. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Does not the gentleman want 
the House to understand that if these lands had been in prog- 


fact that injury is of public character and 
be calculated is an added reason for the 
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ress of settlement; that is, If they had gone to actual settlers 
during the last 50 years, the timber would have been cut off, 
the stumps pulled, and the land now the same as other magnifi- 
cent agricultural land in Oregon and Washington? 

Mr. SINNOTT. Certainly. I do not care to digress too much 
from my remarks at this time, but I will say that the Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office informed the committee that 
75 per cent of these lands were suitable and adapted for ulti- 
mate cultivation. Why, in the great Hood River Valley in my 
district, when I was a boy I saw quarter sections containing 
from 6,000,000 to 10,000,000 feet of timber, which quarter sections 
are now the orchard lands in the world-famous Hood River 
valley. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SINNOTT. Very briefly. 

Mr. RAKER. The gentleman is now discussing the condi- 
tions that existed before the Supreme Court decision and before 
the action of the committee on these land grants. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Certainly. 

Mr. RAKER. I understand the gentleman’s statement. His 
contention is that the only thing involved in the gentleman’s 
complaint is that the committee has not gone far enough in the 
‘amount provided that should go to the State for roads and 
school pu 

Mr. SINNOTT. That is one thing we complain of, and we 
also complain of the line of demarcation between the timber and 
the agricultural land, and a few other features that I expect to 
cover. 

At the time of the grants both the even sections and the odd 
sections within the limits of the grant were open to preemp- 
tion settlement at $1.25 per acre. The railroad company was 
given the odd sections, the Government retained the even sec- 
tions, The granting act provided that the even-numbered sec- 
tions should be raised in price from $1.25 an acre to $2.50 an 
acre. Thus the Government provided for its reimbursement for 
the grant. Again the Government recovered in the compromise 
suits, under the act of 1912, nearly $1,000,000, every dollar of 
which has gone into the Treasury of the United States. In free 
transportation for its troops and property the Government has 
received over $2,000,000. 

The Government will receive many million dollars more under 
the provisions of this bill, all for lands which were devoted to 
the development of my State. This development has been de- 
feated. The Government parted with its title to the grant 
lands, never expecting another dollar therefrom. The Supreme 
Court held that, with the exception of the settlers’ clause, the 
grant was “unqualified.” The court held, There was a com- 
plete and absolute grant to the railroad company, with power 
to sell, limited only as prescribed.” Had the Government not 
permitted the settlement clause to be ignored for years with 
impunity, the development of that section of the State would 
present a vastly different picture from what it does to-day. 
We in Oregon feel it is only equitable that, inasmuch as the 
Government has parted with its title to these lands to effect 
the settlement and development of Oregon—this object having 
been defeated—the proceeds of the lands should now be pur- 
sued and devoted to the original purpose of the granting acts; 
the progress and development of the State to the remedying, as 
far as mere money can remedy, a loss that can not be reckoned, 
that can not be recompensed. 

My State has borne the entire loss and burden of the vio- 
_lated grant, the adverse conditions thereby entailed. Our in- 
dustrial loss easily amounts to more than the entire value of 
the granted lands. 

Mr. McCRACKEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SINNOTT. With pleasure. 

Mr. McCRACKEN. The gentleman attributes the wrongs 
done to Oregon to the negligence of the Interior Department? 

Mr. SINNOTT. The Interior Department has, to use the ver- 
nacular, “passed the buck” to the Attorney General’s office, 
saying that it was not in their jurisdiction. 

Mr. McCRACKEN. The fact remains, however, that it was 
within the province of the Interior Department, and had it 
given diligent attention to its duty the wrong done the State 
of Oregon would not have happened. 

Mr. SINNOTT. I will state that Mr. Townsend, the attorney 
who tried the case for the Government, testified that he had 
consulted all the attorneys in the Interior Department, some 
14 or 15, and they said that they had forgotten all about the 
terms of the grant. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SINNOTT. Briefly. 

Mr. LENROOT. Is it not a fact that the first action taken 
by the State of Oregon was a memorial to Congress in 1907, 
and within 12 months thereafter Congress did act? 


Mr. SINNOTT. I am not prepared to answer that wholly in 
the affirmative. It would take me some time to explain this in 
detail and I expect to do it before we are through with the bill 
to-day. I will state this, however, by way of digression, that 
there was a resolution in Congress in 1886 to have these lands 
declared forfeited at the southern end of the grant, and Con- 
gress, although the Public Lands Committee reported favorably 
on that resolution, refused to act. 

How does this bill purpose to right these wrongs? What repa- 
ration does it offer for arrested development in a strip of land 20 
miles wide and 350 miles long, held in idleness in a wilderness 
for 50 years—held at prices that prevented the settlement and 
the peopling of Oregon? 

The lands are now on the tax rolls paying a yearly tax of 
aout $450,000. It is purposed to revest in the Government title 
to these lands to withdraw them all from the tax rolls, subject 
a small part of them to settlement, and in the far distant future 
sell the timber, and, after deducting several million dollars 
from the proceeds, give the counties for roads 30 per cent and 
the State for schools 20 per cent of the balance. The remaining 
50 per cent is to go, 40 per cent to the reclamation fund and 10 
per cent to the Treasury. 

Mind you, on the passage of this bill $450,000 of yearly taxes 
will be lost. The time when we are to be recompensed for lost 
taxes alone is a matter of the greatest conjecture. If the 
theories of the administrative officers are given full scope it 
will be many decades before Oregon’s proportion of the pro- 
ceeds are returned to the State. 

The timber is to be sold by the Secretary of the Interior and 
the Secretary of Agriculture, which means the Forestry De- 
partment. They are given practically carte blanche, their own 
sweet will, as to the time when they shall sell the timber. 

The so-called regulations as to when the timber shall be sold 
are equivalent to leaving the matter to their discretion. What 
are their views, their theories about selling timber. I am going 
to get them from the record—from the officials who will have 
the matter in charge. Their views will afford us little approxi- 
mation of how long a time the $450,000 yearly taxes will be 
withheld. 

I am not quarreling with their views, but only calling them to 
your attention to show how long it may be before this matter is 
closed up and the State repaid for its lost taxes alone, not to 
mention any recompense contemplated for arrested development 
to the State. 

Mr. Greeley, the assistant forester, who appeared before the 
committee, testified that 40,000,000,000 feet was a conservative 
estimate of the timber on the grant. 

In his report on this bill the Secretary of the Interior says: 

The discretion given to the Secretary by this section to sell, for cash 
or on deferred payments, the timber on these lands, at such time and in 
such A ap tied as may seem best to him, is deemed ai me absolutely 
essential to an efective discharge of the duty imposed by the bill. To 
order the immediate sale of such a vast quantity of valuable timber 
without any consideration as to the demands or needs of the market 
would, in all probability, not only result in a sacrifice of these particu- 
lar lands of t value, but would disastrously affect the Government's 
disposition of matured timber in forest reservations, and very Loe 
result in a demoralization of the lumber market. On the other 
uirement made in the proviso “that said timber shall be sold 


rap as ne ces can be secured therefor in a normal 
market,” is in harmony with the general scheme of the proposed legis- 


as 3 as conditions will warrant. 
can not — 
ents. 


The Secretary of Agriculture in his report to the chairman of 
the Senate committee on the original Chamberlain bill writes: 
The timber in private ownership in Oregon west of the Cascade 


Mountains is estimated, in the published reports of the Bureau of 
Corporations, at 348.5 billion feet. Privately owned timber In western 


Washington totals 270.5 billion feet. The a te in private owner- 
ship west of the Cascades in the two States thus 619 billion, aside 
from 156 billion feet in the national forests. 


Although the lumber cut in the Northwest may increase rapidiꝝ, it is 
apparent that the great demand for immediate consumption will not 
strike this region until supplies of timber more accessible to the great 
centers of consumption are more easily exhausted. In addition, west- 
ern Oregon is placed in an extremely unfavorable market condition 
owing to the fact that her present outlet by rail to the East is either 
north through or past the heavily timbered regions of Washington. or 
south through the almost equally well-timbered region of California. 
In consequence, the production of lumber in Oregon for a number of 
years has been practically at a standstill, and, while the rate of cut- 
ting will doubtless be materially Increased as time goes on, it is obvious 
that vast quantities of privately owned timber must be held for many 
decades before it can be marketed as lumber. 


The Secretary calls to our attention that it will be many dec- 
ades before the now privately owned timber can be marketed 
as lumber. Further on in this report he states: . 

cally, it is believed ve 


feet of timber on the Oregon an 
sold except as is desired 


strongly that the 40 or 50 billion 
California grant lands should not be 
or immediate manufacture, 
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Assistant Forester Greeley testified before the committee: 


Now, if the Oregon and California grant timber is to realize the 
value which has heen placed upon it by the Department of Justice, it 
must, In my Ener be sold under substantially the same require- 
ments; that is, for Immediate manufacture rather than for bolding 
or speculation, 

He further stated that— 
the lumber industry out there now owns all the stumpage which it is 
able to carry 

Mr. Greeley told us that the— 

Secretary's recommendation is that the timber be sold as there is a de- 
mand for it for manufacture. 

Again quoting Mr. Greeley: 

Bringing this all down to the 
timber on the Oregon and California lands be sold whenever there is a 
real demand for it for manufacturing pu Particularly, timber 
5 3 lands ought to be dis of as rapidly as that can 

There are now, as the Secretary of Agriculture informed us, 
619,000,000,000 feet of timber in western Oregon and Washing- 
ton and 128,000,000,000 feet in the Oregon national forests, a 
total of 747,000,000,000 feet. Mr. Greeley told the committee 
that this timber is being cut at a rate which has never exceeded 
6,000,000,000 feet a year, and that the industry is carrying all 
the raw material which it can afford to carry. While I do 
not assent to these views, it makes no difference, for they will 
control the disposition of the timber. 

Applying these economic theories announced by the two sec- 
retaries to the sale of timber, namely, considering the needs of 
the market, an industry now carrying all the timber it is able 
to carry—G19,000,000,000 feet of privately owned timber, which 
the Secretary of Agriculture tells us “must be held many 
decades before it can be marketed as lumber,” the greatest cut 
of any one year 6,000,000,000 feet —156,000,000,000 feet in the na- 
tional forests, 40,000,000,000 feet on the grant lands, to be sold 
in a normal market, such as may not “disastrously affect the 
Government’s disposition of matured timber in forest reserva- 
tions,” or to demoralize the lumber market. Sales of timber 
compatible with these views offer little hope that the present 
generation in Oregon will be made whole for the loss of $450,000 
of yearly taxes, not to mention what we have already lost from 
the refusal to permit settlement. “Generations yet unborn” 
may see the final division of the proceeds; the present will not. 
We feel like exclaiming: 

Keep not your kisses for my dead, cold brow, 
The way is lonely, let me feel them now! 

In Oregon we believe that the original bill, introduced by 
Senator CHAMRERLATIN, providing 40 per cent for the counties 
and 40 per cent for the State for public-school purposes is not 
more than the State is entitled to; that it will inadequately 
repay the State for arrested development and lessened popula- 
tion. I intend to offer an amendment for this 40-40 division. 

Such a division can only partly atone for past injustice to 
Oregon on account of the illicit administration of the land 
grant. 

Oregon is now the Nation's wood lot, with 13,148,941 acres of 
forest withdrawn from taxation. From this great untnaxable 
area last year the State received the munificent sum of $49,000. 

This bill puts 40 per cent of the proceeds of the land and tim- 
ber into the general reclamation fund. 

Oregon, with over 1,000,000 acres of arid Iand susceptible of 
irrigation, according to the reconnoissance of the Reclamation 
Service, has up to June 30, 1915, enriched the reclamation fund 
over $10,000,000 and has had returned but $3,758,812.32. Now, 
when we see further funds diverted to other States we are prone 
to cry out: 


Quosque tandem, Catilena, nostra patentia abutere? 
How long, O Catiline, wilt thou abuse our patience? 


There are many features of the bill which I should like to 
comment on, but the limited time allotted to general debate does 
not permit. I shall try to discuss them when amendments are 
in order under the five-minute rule. A few features, particu- 
larly, I shall call to your attention now. 

The State will never get more than one year’s taxes from all 
this timber. It is doubtful if the State will even get that. The 
timber may be sold with payment in 10 annual installments. 
The bill provides for that, and that is most likely the way in 
which it wiil be sold. It is not to be taxed until patent is 
issued for the timber; patent is to be issued only on payment 
of the full purchase price, but potent may be issued on any legal 
subdivision when the full purchase price of the timber on such 
subdivision is paid. It will result from this that the purchaser, 
when he is rendy to cut the timber from any particular sub- 
divisioh, will pay the price of the timber on that subdivision 
and the same year will remove the timber. Assessments in 
Oregon are made as of March 1 of each year. A patent may 


Int, it is our suggestion that the 


ssued after March 1, and before the next March 1 comes 
all the timber could be cut. 

The report of the Attorney General shows that the railroad 
company has received on account of the grant lands $3,500,000 
in excess of what it is entitled to. If this claim of the Attorney 
General is found correct in the accounting suit provided for 
in section 7, this amount will be retained by the Government 
when it settles with the railroad company under the provisions 
of section 10. This amount will be treated as money already 
had and received by the railroad company. 

Three million five hundred thousand dollars is equivalent to 
the payment for 1,400,000 acres at $2.50 an acre. The railroad 
company will not again be paid this amount. This $3,500,000 
is retained in the Treasury of the United States. It is not 
treated as a part of the fund to be divided. ‘The payment for 
1,400,000 acres to the railroad company will not have to be 
made again. Yet section 10 of the bill takes no account of 
this fact, for it requires that before the proceeds of the sales 
are divided there shall be deducted therefrom $2.50 an acre 
for each acre of land revested. This deduction of $2.50 an acre 
is obviously made to enable the Government to settle with the 
railroad company. But why deduct $2.50 an acre for these 
1,400,000 acres, or $3,500,000? The Government will not have to 
pay this sum to the railroad company. The railroad company 
has already received this amount. It has it in the $3,500,000 
in excess of legal profits, and will be treated in the suit as 
money had and received by the railroad company. The Govern- 
ment will not have to pay it to the railroad company when set- 
tlement is made, so why take it out of the fund which is to be 
divided between the State of Oregon, the reclamation fund, 
and the Government? 

We find the same incongruity in the matter of taxes. Under 
section 7 the taxes which should in law have been paid by the 
railroad company and which are to be advanced by the Gov- 
ernment are to be treated as money had and received by the 
railroad company. The back taxes now amount to $1,565,458.88 
(Mar. 1, 1916). Now, under the provisions of section 10, 
when settlement is had with the railroad company, this sum of 
$1,565,458.88, if found legally assessed, is to be retained by 
the Government. Yet section 10 also requires the deduction 
of these taxes from the proceeds of the sale before any division 
is made with the State and counties. The amount of these 
taxes withheld before division is to become the property of 
the Government. Thus the Government will be making a 
profit of 100 per cent for all it advances for taxes. 

These two items, the excess of $8,500,000 and the taxes. 
amount to over $5,000,000, nearly 10 per cent of the highest 
valuation ever suggested for the grant lands, 

By order of court, timber sales amounting to $190,000, payable 
in installments, were made. There are on deposit at Portland, 
Oreg., $90,000 from these sales and from condemnation suits. 
This amount and future payments by section § are vested in 
the United States. 

This manipulation makes the 50 per cent division a delusion 
and a snare, for, instead of the State getting 50 per cent of the 
proceeds, the reclamation fund 40 per cent, and the Government 
10 per cent, this division is not to be made until after the Gov- 
ernment first gets a“ ruke-off“ of over $5,000,000, not to count 
the $920,000 already received in the compromise suits. 

Oregon’s loss in settlement and population certainly is the 
Government's gain, to the tune of nearly $6,000,000, with a fur- 
ther 50 per cent division when the lands and timber are sold, 
amounting to an additional ten or fifteen million dollars, 

No one need ‘have any nightmare or apprehension over any 
“extremely liberal“ consideration for Oregon in this bill. It 
falls far short of doing justice to the State. In equity and 
justice we are entitled to the full 40 per cent to the counties and 
40 per cent to the school fund, as provided for in the Chamber- 
lain bill, and that will not repay us for lands held in idleness 
for 50 years and now to be withdrawn from taxation for an 
indefinite period. 

Our school fund is an irreducible fund. It is loaned on farm 
property ; it in effect is a rural-credit fund. Every dollar al- 
lotted to the State is placed in this fund. The principal can not 
be drawn on; only the interest may be used for school purposes. 

Some of these withdrawn lands are within port districts— 
municipal corporations organized under the laws of the State to 
improve ports and harbors. These port districts are improving 
the harbors on the Oregon coast in cooperation with the Govern- 
ment. They have put up dollar for dollar with the Government 
for that purpose. In all, these port districts have put up 
$2,000,000. They have bonded their lands to pay that sum. 
Their limit of indebtedness is 10 per cent of the assessed value 
of the property in the port district. Fifty per cent of the area 
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of Siuslaw and Umpqua port distriets are inthe area_to ber 
vested in the Government and withdrawn from taxation. 

Many settlers settled on these lands thinking that the actual 
settlers’ clause meant just what it said. A technicality, the 
lack of the definition of an actual settler in the granting act, 
the omission of proper regulations in the granting act exclude 
these settlers from any rights, although the Supreme Court 
says that their claims are supported by “ appealing considera- 
tions.“ If worry and delay have not driven these settlers from 
the land since December 1, 1913, they may hold their lands if 
they do not contain more than 1,200,000 feet of lumber to the 
one-quarter section. If more, then they can only hold the 
40-acre tract upon which their house or improvements are 
located. There was no timber restriction when they settled 
on the land; there should be none now if they are found to be 
settlers in good faith. - 

In homesteading these lands the bill fixes 300,000 feet of tim- 
ber to the 40 acres as the line of demarcation between agricul- 
tural and timber land. : 

This would be fatal to the settlement of some of the best 
agricultural land in southern Oregon, according to the state- 
ment of the county court of Josephine County. M. J. Anderson, 
of Grants Pass, whom I have known nearly all my life, a man 
of intelligence and integrity, formerly a forest supervisor in 
Oregon, wrote to me. You will find his letter on page 537 of 
the hearings. He says, referring to a 1,000,000-foot timber 
classification, that “one ordinary Oregon tree per acre would 
throw the land out of agricultural class; six small 24-inch trees 
scattered about an acre, or such average over the 160 acres,” 
would take the land out of the agricultural class. 

I do not see how anyone knowing the facts in this matter, 
the past treatment, and what the future has in store for Oregon 
under this bill can reconcile them with the suggestion that the 
division of proceeds “ may seem exceedingly liberal to Oregon.” 
He can not do it unless he possesses somewhat the temperament 
of Warren Hastings, who, after listening to Burke’s impeach- 
ment of the spoliation of India, said that when he considered 
his opportunities he was astonished or marveled at his own 
moderation. 

Mr. Chairman, the adjustment of a land grant is ordinarily a 
prosaic subject with little sentiment in it; but, Mr..Chairman, 
when I am seeking justice for my State in this matter I can not 
suppress the sentiments surging in me when I think that these 
very lands were won and presented to the Government by the 
Oregon pioneers without any assistance from the General Gov- 
ernment, but in the face of every discouragement and rebuff. 

The Oregon country originally embraced with other lands the 
territory now in the States of Oregon, Washington, Idaho, and 
parts of Wyoming and Montana. The story of how the early 
Oregon pioneer saved for the United States this area is a thrill- 
ing tale full of romance and fascination. It is as the historian, 
Schafer, says, “A record of pathos, tragedy, and achievement 
not surpassed in any annals of our country.” In the time at my 
disposal I can only give a bare outline. 

By the treaty of 1818 the Oregon country was held in joint 
occupancy by England and the United States, free and open to 
the citizens of both countries. The powerful Hudson Bay Co. 
was England's representative in the Oregon country. A few 
intrepid American trappers, home builders, and missionaries 
were the sole guardians of our interests. The future ownership 
and control of this mighty empire was at stake—on the one 
side the colossal forces of the opulent and energetic Hudson Bay 
Co., backed by the wealth and encouragement of the British 
Empire; on the other the trapper, the pionecr home builder, and 
missionary, whose welfare gave our Government and foremost 
statesmen little concern. 

Webster said in 1840: 

The ownership of Oregon is likely to follow the greater settlement, 
the larger amount of population. 

Another statesman said: 


The ridge of the Rocky Mountains may be named as a convenient, 
natural, and everlasting boundary, Along this ridge the western limit 
of the Republic should be drawn and the statue of the fabled god 
3 should be erected on its highest peak, never to be thrown 

own. 

Dayton is quoted as saying: 

God forbid that the time should ever come when a State on the shores 
of the Pacific, with interests and tendencies of trade all looking toward 
the Asiatic nations of the East, shall add its jarring claims to our dis- 
tracted and already overburdened confederacy. 

The Oregon pioneer despite this dismal foreboding determined 
to form a State on the shores of the Pacific. Our Government 
was reluctant to bring to an issue its claim of sovereignty. 
Another treaty of occupancy was entered into, again leaving the 
future dominion over the Oregon country to be decided by the 


ent -and. oecupation ef the frontiersman and hardy 
pioneer. 

The Hudson Bay Co. enforced the laws of England on all its 
agents and employees. The Oregon pioneers were in reality 
without a flag, a country, or laws which they could invoke for 
their own protection. They sent repeated petitions to Congress 
urging in most eloquent language that our Government take 
speedy and formal possession of the Oregon country. They 
called attention to the richness, the resources, and the extent of 
the territory. They wrote, “we flatter ourselves that we are 
the germ of a great State, that the territory will be populated, 
that Congress must say by whom.” Their petitions were ignored 
or lightly considered. 

George Himes, the historian, says, “ Had Congress been re- 
lied on, Oregon would inevitably have become a dependency of 
Great Britain.” Their petitions to Congress availed nothing. 
So the intrepid pioneers proposed to form a government of their 
own. They were importuned by the Hudson Bay Co. and Eng- 
lish influences to form an independent government. Had they 
done this Oregon soon would have been an English colony, and 
the boys from Oregon, Washington, Idaho, and parts of Wyo- 
ming and Montana would now be fighting in the bloodstained 
trenches of France. 

Or perhaps Oregon would have been taken into the Union as 
Texas was, reserving the public lands for the State, but their 
love for the Stars and Stripes was too intense. Instead of 
organizing an independent government they organized, by the 


‘bare majority of two votes over the English vote, a provisional 


government until such a time as the United States should 
extend its jurisdiction over them. 

The provisional government at first was ignored and defied 
by the Hudson Bay Co. The numbers of Oregon pioneers 
were weak. They wrote and sent speakers to their friends, 
neighbors, and relatives in the States urging them to cross the 
plains and settle in Oregon to save the Oregon territory for the 
United States. The Hudson Bay Co. and the English interests 
did likewise for their Government, writing to their friends 
in Canada and England, urging the peopling of the Oregon ter- 
ritory by the Canadians and English. 

The race for Oregon was on. The emigration of 1843, which 
Horace Greeley said “ wore an aspect of insanity,” on account 
of its seeming foolhardiness, and that of 1844, across the dreary 
plains “ with sickness and death their traveling companions,” 
brought an overwhelming number of American settlers into 
the Oregon country. The provisional government was perfected 
and made secure and the mighty power of the “ mistress of the 
sea ” was compelled to recognize our supremacy and sovereignty 
over the greater part of the Oregon territory. And thus, as 
Fred Holman, the president of the Oregon Historical Society, 
tells us— 

Without the aid, assistance, or protection of the United States, their 
daring patriotism in effect won an empire in extent for their country. 

When we meditate, Mr. Chairman, upon the trials and suffer- 
ings of the Oregon pioneers, their virtues and achievements, we 
must conclude that the pioneers who won and conquered the 
Oregon country deserve to have their names inscribed on his- 
tory’s indelible scroll with the Pilgrim Fathers—the pioneers 
immortal. [Applause.] 

Their children’s children, not as mendicants asking alms, but 
as rightful heirs, demand that their heritage be administered 
in the fullest measure to upbuild their State and to promote 
their public schools, 

For this reason, Mr. Chairman, all the granges, commercial 
bodies, and school districts in the State of Oregon have peti- 
tioned Congress that 40 per cent of the proceeds be allotted to 
the counties for roads and 40 per cent to the State for our 
public-school system. Thus and only thus will the purpose 
which the Supreme Court said Congress had in mind when 
passing the granting acts be fulfilled. [Applause.] 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Raker]. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I am going to yield enough of my time to ask the gentleman 
from Oregon a question, if he will tell the committee how he 
would dispose of these lands that are to be revested in the 
United States. 

Mr. SINNOTT. I am not objecting to the disposition of the 
lands. 5 

Mr. RAKER. That is what I am asking the gentleman; the 
only objection, then, the gentleman has to the bill is as to the 
disposition of the fund. 

Mr. SINNOTT. If the gentleman had listened to my remarks 
he would know—— 

Mr. RAKER. I did, but the gentleman did not refer to that. 
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Mr. SINNOTT. I mentioned the division-of the proceeds, 
I mentioned the timber classification, I mentioned the fact that 
there are certain settlers on the lands referred to by the Su- 
preme Court which said that their arguments and claims pre- 
sented “appealing considerations,’ and yet this bill absolutely 
ignores the great number of these people. They have but 
limited rights under the bill. 

Mr. RAKER. I hope the gentleman will not take all my 
time. [Laughter.] Has he no further objection? 

Mr. SINNOTT. If the gentleman will yield me an hour or so, 
I will mention several other objections. [Laughter.] There 
is another thing. You take out of the pot $3,500,000, and in 
addition to that you take $1,500,000 on the pretense that you 
are going to pay it to the railroad company, when you are not 
going to pay it to the railroad company, because that is to be 
deducted. f 

Mr. RAKER. Now, I can not yield any further. The gentle- 
man is using up all of my time. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SINNOTT. Does the gentleman want to ask me another 
question? 

Mr. RAKER, Yes; but instead of answering the question, 
the gentleman is repeating his argument just made. [Laughter.] 

I ask the gentleman what disposition he would make 
of the land, but he does not tell us, and still the arguments 
go back solely and entirely to the disposition of the fund. The 
committee, after extended hearings en this bill as well as by 
subcommittee, with the assistance of the Department of the In- 
terior, the Department of Agriculture, and Attorney General’s 
office, tried to do three things. First, prepare a bill so that the 
title might be revested in the United States; second, that they 
might dispose of the lands; third, that the accounts or the money 
due by the railroad company as well as that which is due them 
under the Supreme Court’s decision might be adjusted. I also 
might incidentally say fourth, providing for the very thing the 
gentleman from Oregon refers to the settlers on the lands. 

The bill provides for the revesting of the title, for the dispo- 
sition of the lands, and it seems to me in the best method it 
could, not only for the Government but for the State of Oregon 
and the citizens who desire to obtain the lands; and further, it 
provides for free actual homesteaders that might have a claim 
on the land. 

Mr. DUPRE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield. 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. 


Mr. DUPRE. Does it give them preferential treatment? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes; it gives preferential treatment to those 
who have actually settled on the land, but there are 15,000 pre- 
tended claimants to the land, some of them living in Canada, 
some living in the Eastern and Western and in the Southern 
States, none of them ever having seen the State of Oregon, or 
been upon the land, who desire now to be zed and have 
rights granted to timberland that is worth a great deal of 
money. 

Mr. ELSTON. It is claimed by a good many that the title 
is already in the railroad, that this clause is in the nature of a 
covenant and not a forfeiture. What are the provisions of the 
bill respecting that? 

Mr. RAKER. The railroad company is entitled to $2.50 an 
acre for the land, and is entitled to further consideration in 
that the land be disposed of. The Government revests the 
title and then pays the railroad company $2.50 an acre, to 
which it is entitled, and the land is then disposed of to the 
end that it may be put upon the market and used, all of it. 
The record shows from the Southern Pacific land agent, Mr. 
McAllister, who is familiar with the land, thai 41 per cent 
of it has been cruised and the balance of it gone over casually ; 
that only 15 per cent of this land can be used for agricultural 
purposes at the present time and that the rest is heavily tim- 
bered land. The same appears from the statement of the 
Forestry Service that practically 15 per cent is agricultural 
land and the rest of it is heavily timbered land, running from 
5,000,000 to 20,000,000 board-feet measure per 160 acres of land. 
The committee, after providing for the disposition of the land, 
specifies the three clauses—power sites, timberland, which is 
then designated, if it does not contain over 300.000 board-feet 
measure, and the balance to be classified as agricultural land, 
and in that is the mineral land. The gentleman complained 
that the State of Orgeon will not get any consideration. The 
taxes up to the present time have been in the neighborhood 
of 81.500.000. paid to the State of Oregon by the railroad com- 
pany. There are about $1,500,000 of taxes due to these coun- 
ties, and the bill provides for the payment and the appropria- 
tion of money, to the end that the title may be clear and that 
the Government in handling it may not have any trouble with it. 
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The homestender who goes on the land pays $2.50 an acre, 
agricultural land, and he may enter the land as other public 
land is entered and it will be subject to taxation. All of the 
timber is placed in shape that it can be disposed of to the best 
interest of the Government and to the best interest to the State 
of Oregon, leaving only that which the gentleman from Oregon 
[Mr. Suynorr] insisted upon should be retained in the bill and 


not disposed of for two years, namely, some 2,000 acres, or a 


particular water or dam site, or watershed to the city of Port- 
land. All of the land and all of the timber will be placed under 
taxation as soon as it can be sold. The State and the counties 
will then receive their proportion of the taxes, and as the tim- 
ber is sold it will be the same, and the land is placed back on 
the market for the purpose of permitting it to be homesteaded 
so that as rapidly as possible the land may be disposed of. 
The bill then provides that the Attorney General shall com- 
mence an action against the company and all of those who claim 
any interest in it, to adjust the matter between the railroad 
company, the lien holders, and the Government, so as to give 
them $2.50 an acre, their interest in this land for the entire 
tract of land, charging them up with the excess that has been 
paid for the sale of the land. 

Something has been said and will be in regard to the resolu- 
tion of 1912. The first one of 1908 anthorized the Attorney 
General to proceed. He did proceed. Then there was a ques- 
tion as to whether or not he had power to dispose of the entire 
matter. In 1912 the Attorney General with his assistant ap- 
peared before the Committee on Public Lands urging the adop- 
tion of the resolution of 1912, permitting that department to 
compromise some 46 suits that had been begun against parties 
who were grantees of the railroad company, by their paying 
to the Government $2.50 an acre. The Attorney General stated 
before the committee that there might be with their influence 
and with the general feeling a question of losing the case. That 
Was compromised. It was then provided that within a year 
where no suits were brought, as to those who had bought from 
the railroad company tracts of a thousand acres or under the 
statute of limitations would apply, and therefore it cleared the 
title to something like 400,000 acres of land in about 4,000 
people. The bill as reported by the committee has covered the 
entire subject and should pass without opposition. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from California 
has expired. f 

[By unanimous consent, Mr. RAKER was granted leave to ex- 
tend his remarks in the RECORD.] 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 40 minutes to the 
gentleman from Oregon [Mr. HAWLEY]. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, on May 2, 1916, the Committee 
on the Public Lands of the House of Representatives reported 
favorably to the House H. R. 14864, relating to the Oregon and 
California land grant, commonly known as the Ferris-Chamber- 
lain bill, for the disposition of certain large areas of land 
granted to certain railroads to aid them in the construction of 
roads in Oregon. The bill so reported becomes, of course, the 
basis for the action of this House to-day. I regret to say that 
the bill in its present form is a disappointment to our people 
and greatly defeats their reasonable expectation. Under the 
five-minute rule, when the bill is read for amendment, I expect 
to offer some amendments and to advance arguments in support 
of them, trusting that the House will, in its wisdom and its 
kindly consideration for our disadvantageous situation, modify 
some of the provisions of the bill materially in our favor. It is 
my intention at this time to state for the information of the 
House the essential facts in the case and the conditions that 
have arisen by reason of the grant, as well as to explair the 
reasons and purposes that moved Congress in the first instance 
to make the grant. I wish also to present for your consideration 
certain problems that our people will have to face under the 
proposed bill and the difficulties in which it places them, es- 
pecially the people of the counties in which these lands are situ- 
ated. This bill deals with the disposition of some 2,300,000 
acres of lands. It faces the direct possibility of being rejected 
by the courts. It handicaps the development of a number of 
counties by largely reducing their tax rolls. I respectfully urge 
that it merits the careful and patient consideration of this great 
body of men. 

Almost all of the lands in these grants are included in the dis- 
trict I have the honor to represent. 

Any legislation should carefully provide against fraud or other 
improper practices, and I would not support this or any other 


legislation under which objectionable methods or corrupt prac- 
tices may be possible. 

I submit below the resolutions adopted by a most representa- 
tive conference of citizens of Oregon. Delegates to this con- 
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ference were chosen by the county courts, commercial and agri- 

cultural organizations, by the governor, and otherwise: 

Resolutions adopted by the Oregon State Land Grant Conference, 

State Capitol, Salem, Oreg., September 16-17, 1915. 

Whereas the people of the State of Oregon, by their representatives, 
duly assembled at Salem, Oreg., September 16 and 17, 1915, have 
been brought together by a common inspiration to consider the 
material welfare of 888 made imperative by the rendition of the 
opinion of the Supreme Court of the United States in the case of the 
Oregon-California Railroad Co. et al. v. The United States, popu- 
larly known as the land-grant case; and 

Whereas in sald case the Supreme Court has construed the acts of 
ge, Aang of the United States approved July 25, 1866, as amended 
by the acts approved June 25, 1868, and April 10, 1869, and the act 
of May 4, 1870, to be not only laws but enforceable and continuing 
covenants; and 

Whereas said acts contain conditions for the sale of the lands granted 
thereunder, requiring the said lands to be sold to actual settlers in 
quantities not greater than 160 acres and for sums not exceeding 
$2.50 per acre; and 

Whereas the said conditions plainly imply an obligation upon the 
grantees in said land to sell said lands to actual settlers who comply 
with the conditions of said grant, and bring themselves within the 
conditions of said grant as actual settlers; and 

Whereas it is apparent that the grantees in said grant by the ac- 
ceptance of said grant plainly agreed to convey the said lands 
according to the terms of said grant to such settlers upon the pay- 
ment of the amount specified in sald grant, and to make such con- 
yeyance upon the full Sahay of the terms of said grant by 
said actual settlers; an 2 

Whereas the Supreme Court in its opinion of June 25, 1915, held that 
Congress should have a reasonable opportunity to provide by legis- 
lation for the disposition of said lands in accordance with such 
policy as it might deem fitting under the circumstances and at the 
same time secure to the defendants in sald cause all the value the 
granting acts conferred upon the said defendants, at all times 
keeping in view the policy which will insure actual settlement of 
the lands rather than speculation; and 

Whereas the United States Government has heretofore created national 
forests within the State of Oregon, occupying i aaan f one- 
third of the area of the State of Oregon, and thereby militating 
greatly against the growth and development of the State of Oregon: 
Therefore be it 
Resolved, That it is the sense of this conference that the Congress 

of the United States should enact laws defining and settling who shall 

be considered an actual settler under the terms of said acts, and what 

shall be considered an actual settlement, and requiring the grantees 

under said acts to perform the terms and conditions of said acts, and 

sell and dispose of said lands according to the true intent and pur- 

pose of said acts to such actual settlers; and be it further 
Resolved, That we are unalterably opposed to any further increase 

of forest reserves in the State of Oregon; and lastly be it 
Resolved, That we urge upon Congress the enactment of legislation 

which shall provide for the immediate sale of said grant lands in 

quantities of not greater than 160 acres to any one person and to 

actual settlers at a price not in excess of $2.50 per acre, and to pro- 

vide against all fraud in the settlement and disposition of said lands, 
Adopted September 17, 1915. 

Wa. I. Vawrer, Chairman, 


C. C. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
OREGON & CALIFORNIA RAILROAD LAND GRANT, 


Congress, by an act approved July 25, 1866, as amended by 
the acts approved June 25, 1868, and April 10, 1869, granted 
certain lands in Oregon as an aid in the construction of a rail- 
road that was constructed from Portland south through the 
Willamette Valley on the east side of the Willamette River, 
through the Umpqua Valley and the Rogue River Valley to the 
southern boundary of the State. For each mile of construction 
the grantees were to receive the odd-numbered sections within 
place limits of 20 miles on either side of the road, or 12,800 
acres for each mile of road constructed, in accordance with the 
terms of the grant. For lands lost to the grantees by reason 
of appropriation by others prior to the attaching of their right 
to any lands within the place limits they were given the right 
to select lieu lands within an indemnity limit of 10 miles on 
both sides of the place limits. Under this grant the grantees 
earned 3.821,901.8 acres. 

Congress, by an act approved May 4, 1870, granted certain 
lands, under similar terms, as an aid in the construction of a 
railroad from Portland to Asteria and McMinnville, on the 
west side of the Willamette River. Under this grant 397,602.16 
acres were earned, 

Telegraph lines were to be built in connection with both 
roads. 

The Southern Pacific Co. subsequently acquired both roads, 
and now owns and operates them. The granted lands were 
transferred to this company with the roads. The granting acts 
passed the title to the lands out of the Government, and nearly 
all the lands earned were patented to the grantees, to the 
amount of 2,894,295.23 acres. There are approximately 250,000 
acres selected by the railroad not yet patented to it. The 
patented lands have been taxed for many years at an assessed 
valuation of both land and timber for county and State pur- 
poses. Under date of April 26, 1916, the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office advised me as follows by letter: 


In reply you are advised that the estimated area of the land grant 
to the Oregon & California Railroad Co. under the act of July 25, 1866 
(14 Stat., 239), commonly called the East Side Grant, is 3,821,901.8 
acres, and that the estimated arca of the grant to the Oregon & Cali- 


fornia Railroad Co. as successor to the Oregon Central Railroad Co. 
under the et wy the act of May 4, 1870 (16 Stat., 94), commonly 
oF est Sid 


called the e Grant, opposite the constructed portion of the 
road, is 397,602.16 acres, or a total of 4,219,503.96 acres. Patents 
have been issued to the company under said grants for 2,894,295.23 
acres, leaving due to the company 1,325,208.73 acres. There are pend- 
Ing selections of the company amounting to approximately 250,000 
acres, 

: THE PROVISOS, 

While the granting acts gave the title to earned lands to the 
grantees, that title was not a fee simple of all the value of the 
land and its appurtenances, but appears to haye been limited to 
2 maximum interest of $2.50 for any acre, so far as any direct 
interest in the land is concerned. There is a further limitation 
also upon the power of alienation, set forth with great exactness 
of language. 

The proviso in the act of April 10, 1869, reads as follows: 

And provided further, That the lands granted by the act aforesaid 
(act of 1866) shall be sold to actual settlers only, in quantities not 
greater than one quarter section to one purchaser, and for a price not 
exceeding $2.50 per acre. 

5 proviso of similar import was included in the act of May 4, 
1870. 

By reason of the violation of the terms of these provisos by 
the railroad company in making sales and its refusal to make 
sales in accordance with their terms, and a decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States upon these matters on June 
21, 1915 (see 238 U. S. Repts., 393), the matter of these grants 
is now before Congress that Congress may make such disposi- 
tion of them as the terms of the granting acts, the rights and 
interests of all parties concerned, and the decision above referred 
to will justify. And it is my belief that this Congress in enact- 
ing any legislation upon this subject, so vital to the welfare of 
the State, counties, and people of Oregon, should give force and 
effect to the intent of the former Congresses which passed the 
granting acts; that Congress at this late date should not de- 
prive us of the value of a grant once made in good faith. 

Prior to these grants, many grants were made by Congress 
to ald in railroad construction by which an unqualified title 
was given and no restrictions upon alienation imposed. The 
Supreme Court in its opinion, after referring to the grants made 
without restrictions and quoting from the record certain phrases 
characterizing the evils arising from such methods of making 
grants, says: 

Informed by such experience, in substance is the contention, and 
solicited by petition and moved by the reasoning of some of its mem- 
bers, Congress changed its pos of unqualified bounty, and, while not 
refusing to contribute to the aid of great enterprises, sought to pre- 
vent the 3 of such aid to selfish and personal ends, and to 

romote the development of the country by the position of the lands 
o actual settlers. 

And in making the grants now in question, Congress adopted 
the latter policy. The title passed to the grantees, with power 
to sell the lands under certain conditions at a maximum price 
of $2.50 for any acre; the proceeds were to be retained by the 
grantees and were in the nature of a bonus, which amounts to 
$32,000 for each mile of road constructed. 

The purpose of this policy was twofold—to aid in the con- 
struction of railroads which would become parts of a great 
transcontinental system and to people of the country by re- 
quiring the lands to be sold to actual settlers only. The settle- 
ment and subsequent development of the lands was intended to 
be an aid to the railroads in providing traffic in passengers and 
freight, and to the State by peopling the new country and in- 
creasing the taxable area, from which both State and counties 
derive that financial resource which enable them to undertake 
and carry out their benificent purposes. Taking into considera- 
tion all the debates had when the grants were made by Con- 
gress, it is clear that both purposes were of equal importance 
and to be equally subserved. The Supreme Court recognizes 
these two purposes in its decision (416-417). The State of Ore- 
gon, and the counties in which these lands are situated especially, 
depending upon the good faith of the railroads and of the 
Government in carrying out the purposes of the grants, are 
more or less largely dependent upon the taxes derived from 
these lands for the maintenance of the common schools, the 
construction of roads, and the support of their other institu- 
tions. Congress divested the Government of all title to these 
lands, and they have been on the tax rolls for many years, pay- 
ing State and county taxes upon their assessed valuations. 

FAILURE OF THE RAILROAD TO COMPLY WITH THE PROVISOs, 


The lands patented under the grants amount to some 2,900,000 
acres, and the lands claimed as earned by the grantees but 
not patented to 250,000 acres, in round numbers. Prior to the 
institution of the Government’s suit in 1908, some 820,000 acres 
had been sold by the grantees, of which 296,000 acres were sold 
in general conformity with the restrictive provisions and 
524,000 acres without reference to them. Some 4,930 sales 
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were made for quantities not exceeding 160 acres, and -876 
sales for quantities exceeding 160 acres, to one purchaser. The 
Supreme Court says that prior to May 12, 1887, 163,430.28 
acres were sold to actual settlers in small quantities at prices 
slightly in excess of $2.50 per acre. The Attorney General 
states that prior ‘to 1894 few sales were made in quantities 
greater than 160 acres to one purchaser. From the dates men- 
tioned until 1903 no special attention was paid to the terms of 
the provisos, but lands were sold as purchasers appeared and in 
such quantities and at such prices as were agreed upon. The 
lands were withdrawn from market in 1903. 

Two things resulted. The railroad company had made itself 
obnoxious to the law by its violations of the provisos prior to 
1903, and after that date by its refusal to sell it obstructed the 
settlement and development of the lands and aroused the people 
of the State to demand that it obey the terms of the provisos, 
This demand had gained considerable strength in 1906, so that 
the Legislative Assembly of Oregon in 1907 memorialized Con- 
gress on the subject. There was also a constant and growing 
demand on the part of purchasers for the lands. 


CONGRESS ACTS. 


When the matter was submitted to Congress, Congress, deem- 
ing itself not prepared to pass upon the rights of the parties, 
gave them their day in court by the adoption, on April 30, 1908, 
of a joint resolution authorizing and directing the Attorney 
General of the United States to institute and prosecute any and 
all suits in equity, actions at law, or other proceedings to en- 
force any rights or remedies of the United States arising and 
growing out of the granting acts. Preceedings were brought in 
the United States District Court for the District of Oregon. 
This court held the lands for forfeiture to the United States, 
(See 186 Fed., 861-910.) 


ACT OF AUGUST 20, 1012. 


During the progress of the suit in the district court and pend- 
ing action thereon it developed that in some patents issued to 
the grantees by the General Land ‘Office the restrictive provisos 
were omitted. What proportion of the lands were so patented 
I can not now say. Purchasers of lands under patents issued 
without the restrictive provisos were not put on notice. Al- 
though everyone is supposed to know the law, the omission by a 
public official of an important provision from so formal a public 
-document as a patent raised the question whether innocent pur- 
chasers were not relieved by the omission. Other patents re- 
cited the provisos or referred to them. Large areas of the lands, 
bought without reference to the restrictive provisos, were being 
productively used and considerable capital had been employed 
in their development. Reputable attorneys had passed favor- 
ably upon the abstracts of title. 

It was the intention of the Department of Justice at first to 
ask for forfeiture of the lands sold in violation of the proyisos 
as well as for forfeiture of the lands still unsold. A more care- 
ful examination, however, caused the department to suggest a 
different procedure. There were equities in its opinion in favor 
of the purchasers that did not exist in behalf of the railroad. 
Joining both parties in the suit for forfeiture might therefore 
have endangered the whole suit. The proposal was to proceed 
with the suit for forfeiture against the railroad, but to deal 
with the purchasers by legislation. Under the legislation the 
purchasers were divided into two classes—those who had pur- 
chased less then a thousand acres, against whom proceedings 
were not intended because of the great numbers of them, the 
difficulty in ascertaining their addresses, the expense, and the 
Jength of time it would take to try them, and after two years 
their title was to be incontestable; the second class consisted of 
those who had bought more than a thousand acres, who were to 
be allowed to come into court, confess Judgment of forfeiture, and 
receive a patent upon payment to the Government of $2.50 per 
acre. The result of this legislation was to leave a clear-cut issue 
with the railroad over the provisos. 

The Government has received nearly a million dollars from 
purchasers who confessed forfeiture and repurchased the lands 
under the conditions above stated. 


BEFORE THE SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The case was appealed by the railroad company to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. Decision was rendered by that body 
on June 21, 1915, which decision is reported in Two hundred and 
thirty-eighth United States Reports, page 893. The four parties 
which had appeared in the district court appeared before the 
Supreme Court. These were the railroad company, the Govern- 
ment, the cross-complainants, and the interyenors. The attorney 
general of Oregon appeared also in behalf of the interests of 
that Commonwealth, The cross-complainants were persons who 


had gone on the lands as actual settlers, each offering to pay 
to the railroad company $2.50 per acre for a:quarter section of 
land. The intervenors were persons who had offered to pur- 
chase quarter sections at $2.50 per acre, without having become 
actual settlers on the lands. Sales were refused to both cross- 
complainants and intervenors. 

The Government contended that the provisos were condi- 
tions subsequent, and that the railroad’s disregard for and 
violation of them operated to work the forfeiture asked ‘by the 
Government. The railroad maintained that the provisos were 
restrictive and unforceable covenants, The cross-complainants 
urged that the provisos created a trust for actual settlers and 
asked an enforcement of the trust. The intervenors gave the 
trust contended for a wider scope, so as to include all persons 
who desired to make actual settlement upon the lands. ‘The 
attorney general of Oregon declared it to be to the interest of 
the State that the lands shall be “subject to settlement and im- 
provement, as contemplated by the provisions of the grant, in 
order not only that those vast areas of the State may be im- 
proved, but also that the lands may not be withdrawn from 
taxation, thus depriving the State, and especially the 18 counties 
in which they are situated, of a large proportion of their re- 
sources from direct taxation.” 

The decision of the court is long and in many respects disap- 
pointing. Possibly it could not have been otherwise. While 
there were a number of issues involved, three stand out from 
a practical standpoint: 

First. What were the provisos in effect? 

Second. What was the extent of the railroad’s interest in the 
lands under the grant? 

Third. What was necessary to be done to secure the enforce- 
ment of the grant? 

The court decided that the provisos were not conditions sub- 
sequent, as claimed by the Government, and, therefore, the for- 
feiture asked for was refused, but that they were covenants and 
enforceable, thus denying the railroad's contention, The court 
denied the claims of the cross-complainants and intervenors, 
with tears in its eyes, apparently upon the theory that the 
Government only could ask for the enforcement of the terms of 
the grant. In holding that the provisos constituted enforceable 
covenants, the court did not say whether or not they could be 
enforced by the courts, except by possible inference, ‘but re- 
ferred the matter to Congress for such action as it may be 
possible for Congress to take, without indicating what ‘that 
action should be, except in an indefinite reference-to the public 
interests. 

The court enjoined the railroad company from selling any of 
the lands or timber thereon, and from the cutting and removal 
of any timber for a period of six months from the date of the 
entry of the decree by the district court, but after that date 
the company may apply for a modification of the decree so as to 
permit it to dispose of the lands and timber according to the 
terms of the provisos. With this application the court can deal 
as it thinks wise, 

The decision does not determine what the total interest of 
the railroad is in the grant; it confirms the interest of $2.50 per 
acre for the land, but whether that is its entire interest is not 
stated; and in its reference of the matter to Congress it enjoins 
that all the value the granting acts conferred upon the rail- 
roads” be secured to them. A more indecisive phrase than 
“all the value” could hardly have been chosen. 

The court does not indicate what action ‘Congress can take. 
What can be done is to be inferred or deduced from the de- 
cision and limited by whatever rights the railroads have ac- 
quired and can not be divested of. It is important that what- 
ever legisiation is enacted be valid in the courts. Litigation 
over the question of forfeiture by the courts occupied some 
seven years. Legislation enacted at this time, unless clearly 
within the power of Congress and properly providing for the 
rights of the grantees and their transferees, will be attacked by 
them. Their claim is substantially that they own the land, 
‘timber, and so forth, and can use or lease them, and are limited 
by the provisos only when they may at any time conclude to sell 
a tract of land. Their representatives appeared before the 
Committee on the Public Lands with a proposal to compromise 
for the sum of $10,000,000 additional to that already received 
by them from the grant from various sources. Legislation now 
enacted which would be contested in the courts over another 
period of years would be a disaster to us. 

Referring again to the phrase used by the Supreme Court con- 
sisting of the words “all the value the granting acts conferred 
upon the railroads,” ‘their indeterminate and indecisive charac- 
ter is emphasized by the fact that the United States Court of 
Appeals at San Francisco, Cal., has within a few -days certified 
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a list of questions to the Supreme Court, all of which I give 
below, but from which I now quote question 4: 

Is the e i “all the value the gran cts conferred upon 
Mogh ah mana marg T e ai as in the 3 Hg ery Court 
contained to be taken as meaning that said grantees and their succes- 
sors in interest have only an eq 8 the proceeds of the sales of the 
lands in question to the extent of the statutory selling price thereof? 

Which is $2.50 per acre. These questions indicate the uncer- 
tainty in the minds of the appellate judges as to what the 
rights of the parties are under the decision. If the above ques- 
tion is to be answered in the affirmative, the legislation proposed 
in the pending bill has no ground to stand on. 


QUESTIONS OF LAW CONCERNING WHICH THE COURT OF APPEALS DESIRES 


INSTRUCTIONS OF THE SUPREME COURT FOR ITS PROPER DECISION. 


1. Was the decree of the District court of December 9, 1915, in ac- 
cordance with the opinion of the Supreme Court? 

2. If not, should the District court have made and entered — de- 
cree in the C In the 
decree submitted by them and set forth in the approved statement of 


the continuance of the estate granted by the acts of Con- 
oned in ip pinen ot the Supreme Court, and while the 


reme — 

removal 
moval of mineral or other d herein or to sell the timber thereon 
or the mineral or other deposits th apart from ‘the sale of the 
land erich greed or containing the mineral or other deposits, ex- 
cept as s pending the congressi 


L onal action re- 
ferred to Ta oe Berdi 
4. Is the expression "all the value the granting acts conferred upon 


the FC of the e Court 
pandi papri to be taken as meaning — and their sur- 
cessors in interest have oniy an equity tn proceeds of the sales of 
— rig in question t ent of the — selling price 

ereot? 

5. Does the decree of the district Pegi conform to the mandate of 
ithe Supreme Court in the insertion in the second paragra of such 
‘decree of the Tiom “And from 5 may of on said 


lands, or any mineral or other deposits except as part of and 
in conjunction with the land on which the the timber stands or in which 
the mineral or other deposits are found, and from cutting or removing 
or authorizing the cut or removal of any timber thereon, or from 
‘removing or authorizing the removal of ny mineral —.— other napasin 
therein, except in co ction with the sale of 3 bearing th 
timber or containing the mineral or other deposi 


6. the decree of the et court —— to the mandate of 
the Su: e ‘Court in to make provision for the eee of 
the unction contained in the decree the event that Congress shall 
make provision as provided? 


San Francisco, CAL., May E, 1916. 
STATEMENT OF PRESIDENT SPROULE. 


In order that the House may have a statement of the position 
of the Southern Pacific Co. and the nature of the claim made 
by that company as the present owner of the grant, I submit 
a statement issued by President Sproule. This statement has 
been printed in circular form and also printed in the news 
columns of a number of papers. While I have had no com- 
munication with the company during the progress of this case, 
I presume the statement is authentic. I submit it simply for 
the information of the House: 


The United States Supreme Court held that the compan the 
owner of the lands under the grant, 3 93 titl * Ton 
to the restriction that when Ek chooses sell these lands L shall 
sell them only to actual settlers in — Sink not rene 160 acres 


sand at a price not peg $2.50 —- a It reversed Judge Wol- 
werton, who had held fat Sno had sold these lands 
with the timber thereon — larger parcels t 160 acres and to per- 
‘sons not actual settlers and at Prices asoni ies $2.50 an acre the com- 
pany forfeited its title to all the land unsold. 

After eget the grant the company offered the lands for sale in 
accordance with these restrictions, and in early times sold substan- 
tial pen the lands that were suitable for settlement at prices not ex- 

$2.50 an acre. But as the remaining lands were of a character 
not — uitable for actual settlement, being timberlands in the mountains, 
it could not dispose of such lands by selling to actual settlers only, no 
such settlement being practicable. 

Thereafter the company did make sale of timberlands in larger 
tracts than 160 acres to persons other than actual settlers and at 
pios exceeding $2.50 an acre. It was these sales that were made the 

RRR of a claim on the part of the Government that the com- 

forfeited its title to all the lands unsoid, which claim was 
relented by the United States Supreme Court. 

In view of the decision of the Su ent Court, the company insists 
that being the owner of these timberlands, and under no obligation to 
sell theme and, in fact, it be impossible to sell them under the re- 
strictions of the grant, it has the t of any other owner to dispose 
of the timber on those lands, just as it would dispose of any other 
crop produced by the land, at the same time admitting that when it 
comes to sell the land Itself it must do so under the terms of the 

t: The cutting of the timber from these lands is in fact a step 
oward making them fit for settlement, so they may be disposed of under 
the terms of the grant. 

But the Government contends that the company shall net be 
allowed to reaiize more than $2.50 an acre fer any of these lands, 
even though they may be worth many times that amount because of 
the timber thereon, and that, therefore, the company has not the 
right. to 3 of the timber growing upon these lands. It is strange 
indeed that the Government should now maintain that the company 
has no ent to the timber oe these irnos because for many years 
before coal was used as fuel it used this timber as fuel, without ques- 
tion, and the right co do this is clear, because the act of Congress 
= ted the lands to secure safe and speedy transportation of mails, 
ops, munitions of war, and public stores over the line of said rail- 


road.” 
to 8 38 


Of course such object could not be accomplished without fuel 


oe thls provision of — Pye 1 that the road shall 

= maintained, A the use ber for ties and lumber 

to be used in the, construction . 8 of the road would seem 
to be a 3 be doubt. 

Further, the ernment, in the third section of the act, expressly 

ted the com y the r-ght to take timber from the Government sec- 

ons of land 2 cent to the line of road, and under section 10 it allowed 

ber from lands excepted from the —.— b reason of 

In view of this express grant to take oie 


the ‘oad, it 
would turn out to 11 che ition of the Government is correct, 
the means only of producing a deficit for the grantee, and this appears 
from the following facts, stating in round figures: 


to the company of administering this graut $1, 372, 000 
It has paid taxes on these lands —— — 8 —— R 2, 000 
Makin, pon —_ and taxes 4, 130, 000 
The co: from all sources under 
this gran —— sales o restart amount to 5, 345, 000. 00 
This — — company a net revenue from past trans- 116 
The lands of this grant heretofore sold aggregate (acres) ?: 5804. 637. 75 
Which have yielded the company therefor an average net 
revenue for ae lands sold per acre o 1. 51 
required the company to 8 free for the 


And further, 3 
United States mia ma troops, munitions of war, and public stores over 
this railroad without limit as to time. The Bootes 0 this free trans- 
ponon at ip Cpe rates which have been furnished the Government 
467, — amount exceeds the receipts of the company 
under 9 grant by. 8808, 641. eae embraces the ‘service between Port- 
land and Roseville Junction es. 
From the ex ae past we may be 2 — ‘that the —— 
i furnish the Goverment erpetual obligatio 
per — and > a perpetual obl tion. 


of the lan 
, which would 80 dy the free 
which we are to furnish the Goverament: leaving ‘the company 
‘thereafter—for all —— furnish transportation to the Govern- 


But there is a — quantity of this land, at least 400,000 acres, 
which can not be sold at any ce, hence the amount that could be 
realized 8 would be som ne someting ike $3,000,000 or ‘$4,000,000 at the 
a9. odode which administration and taxes must be 


The company therefore insists upon its legal hts as the owner of 
these lands to — of the timber —— anes y fair adjustment 
seat deny to the-commpray — considering at — — 

y e — gre A 5 —a 1 a jar transac- 
tion between private individuals would not be questioned for a moment. 


THE ees OF OREGON AND HER PEOPLE. 

Prior to 1840 there had been some settlement in western 
Oregon, which, though not large in numbers, was excellent in 
character. After that date the call of the Great West was heard 
in all parts of the United States and elsewhere, and the num- 
bers so increased that Congress admitted the State into the 
Union in 1859. The general character of its citizenship has 
always been of the highest quality. Its early communication 
with the world was by the long and dangerous roads across 
what was then known as the Great Desert and by the rivers to 
the sea. The territory was of great extent. The land was rich, 
fertile, and capable of sustaining a numerous people. All crops 
that flourish ir the Temperate Zone thrive and produce abund- 
antly. Congress made these grants to provide better means of 
transportation and to promote settlement. One road was to pro- 
vide an outlet to the ocean at the mouth of the Columbia River, 
the other to connect with the great transcontinental railroads 
then being built from California to the East. There is no 
doubt but that Congress intended that these lands should pass 
into private ownership for purposes of development and to be- 
come a part of the taxable area for the support of the institu- 
tions of the State and its municipal subdivisions. We can see no 
reason now for changing the destination of the lands. We believe 
we are entitled to the full value of the grant as Congress in- 
tended to the same extent, for instance, as in grants of lands 
for school purposes, It makes no difference whether that value 
is of one kind or another, Congress granted to us whatever 
it contained to promote settlement and development after the 
railroad’s claim had been satisfied. Eighteen counties in western 
Oregon have portions of these lands in them. They form a con- 
siderable proportion of the taxable area in several of them. 

The table given below shows first the acreage of the grant 
lands in each county; then ‘the total acreage of other lands 
taxed for county and State purposes; next the lands in forest 
reserves, as given by the Forest Service, and the lands in In- 
dian reservations, as stated by the Indian Office; the fourth 
column gives the acreage of public lands under control of the 
General Land Office, which are additional to those in the pre- 
ceding column; and the last column gives the total acreage, 
as given by the Oregon Blue Book, an official State publication. 
The acreage included in the brackets was obtained from a 
source other than the assessor’s statement. 
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The withdrawal from taxation of the grant lands in these 
counties will be a serious matter for all of them. It is of espe- 
cial concern to several which have very large acreages of the 
grant within their boundaries. The percentage of acreage that 
will be lost to taxation in five counties is as follows: 


Per cent loss. 


These serious reductions in the taxable area, with the conse- 
quent annual loss of taxes incident thereto, strongly support our 
contention for a more generous proportion of the proceeds de- 
rived from the proposed sales of the grant lands and timber 
than the pending bill provides. 


303,768 | 280,172 
42/983 | 652,800 
309, 110 (1, 281,241) 1, 361, 243 
000 | 422,885 229 


— —ä—U—ä—. 22222 


Indian lands, 817,896 acres. Ind lan lands, 37,000 acres, 


These lands, being the odd-numbered sections, are checker- 
boarded in with the even-numbered sections. This increases the 
cost and difficulty in constructing roads, maintaining schools, 
and other forms of development. Adding to this the great areas 
in forest reserves and other reserved lands, the difficulty is 
further increased. The forest lands are, of course, untaxed. The 
grant lands are now taxable, but settlement and development 
would increase their taxable value. 

What I am insisting upon is this: The taxable status of these 
lands should not be changed to an untaxable status for any 
period whatever. As above shown, the counties have only a 
portion of their superficial area available for purposes of taxa- 
tion. A certain and regular income from taxation is essential 
to their progress, and it might be said in the case of some of 
them, to their existence. To deprive them of this would be 
inimical to their welfare. In other words, by appropriate legisla- 
tion enforce the terms of the grant. 

It appears to me that if the policy of enforcing the terms of 
the grant were adopted, it would be possible, without encounter- 
ing as many difficulties as will be involved in the adoption of 
any other policy, to provide for the disposition of these lands in 
accordance with the decision of the Supreme Court and conserve 
all legitimate interests in a proper way; that by so doing further 
litigation might be avoided ; that the work of the counties would 
not be hindered, interrupted, and embarrassed, nor the lives of 
our citizens be embittered by the addition of unnecessary bur- 
dens of taxation. 

There are scores of rural schools in these counties. The 
removal of the grant lands from the tax rolls will reduce the 
funds available for their support and impair seriously the edu- 
cational advantages of thousands of children. 

Congress made this grant to promote the settlement and 
development of a new and great Commonwealth on the Pacific 
coast, making it in such terms and under such conditions that it 
must inevitably become a part of the taxable area and the scenes 
of the operations of that great army of civilization and soldiers 
of the common good—the home builders who tame for the habita- 
tions of men the wild and vast unoccupied spaces of the primeval 
earth. This transformation is taking place. [Applause.] 


Now, if another Congress, a half century later, because of no 
fault of Oregon or her people, but because the intermediate 
beneficiary—the railroad—has acted wrongfully, proposes to 
resume the grant and dispose of the same by sales, it should, 
acting as if for us, after discharging the claim of the grantees 


and reserving sufficient to reimburse the Government for the 
costs of administering upon the grant, deliver the remainder to 
us for our public uses. at least to the extent originally provided 
in the bill. We have done no wrong, been in no default, violated 
no law or condition, have proceeded as we ought to have pro- 
ceeded, and ought not to be made to suffer. 

Oregon and her people were the ultimate beneficiaries under 
the original grant, the railroad only an intermediate beneficiary 
with a limited interest. There is reason for proceeding against 
the intermediate beneficiary, yet under the decision of the 
Supreme Court it must be paid the full value of its interest, 
There is no reason for proceeding against the ultimate benefi- 
ciaries or depriving them of the proceeds of the grant further 
than to pay the claims above stated. We should receive full 
value also, and all that is done should be for our benefit and in 
our interest. Since it is now proposed to change the form of 
the grant its value should be paid to us, as above indicated. 

Moreover Congress, when making the grant, took care of the 
interest of the Government. Prior to the grant these lands were 
for sale at $1.25 per acre. The act, while granting the odd- 
numbered sections, reserved the even-numbered sections, and 
provided that the price per acre for the latter should be not less 
than $2.50. This meant that the Government was to receive 
for the even-numbered sections under the grant as much as it 
would have received from all if the grant had not been made, 
and such additional amounts as the building of the railroad, 
the settlement of the country, and the establishment and main- 
tenance of a civilized government in that section would add to 
the value of the even-numbered sections. 

The conclusion is that since it is now proposed to change the 
arrangement, Congress ought to provide that the proceeds of 
the grant, after paying the charges above indicated, shall be 
paid to the State for its common-school fund, to the land-grant 
counties, and to the ports in proper proportions, at least accord- 
ing to the terms of the bill as originally drawn. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. 

Mr. SINNOTT. I do not know whether the gentleman is go- 
ing into the subject, but I understand he has been over these 
lands repeatedly, hunting and surveying, and that he knows 
more about the agricultural nature of the lands probably than 
anyone here. Does the gentleman intend to go into that matter? 

Mr. HAWLEY. I will say in reply to the gentleman’s ques- 
tion that in my judgment, having lived in that country all of 
my life, born there, large areas of this land involved in this 
suit are immediately capable of cultivation and settlement, and 
there are other large areas that can be added to them. What 
proportion that will be finally I can not tell, but it will be more 
than a moiety by a great deal, in my judgment. 

Mr. SLOAN. Will the gentleman yield? A 

Mr. HAWLEY. I wili yield to the gentleman for a question. 

Mr. SLOAN. Will the gentleman state briefly what the pres- 
ent value of these unoceupied lands is, concerning which he has 
spoken as being fit for cultivation? 

Mr. HAWLEY. The gentleman means the value per acre? 

Mr, SLOAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HAWLEY. It would altogether depend upon the char- 
acter of the soil and location of the land, how close to market or 
other enterprises, how close to schools, and so many other con- 
ditions are involved that it would be almost impossible to tell. 
I can tell the general value of particular areas, but it would be 
difficult to fix a price per acre for land so widely scattered. 

Mr. SLOAN. It would be greater approximately than $2.50 
an acre? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. On the timber there is an assessed 
valuation of about $22,000,000, so I am informed by the tax 
officers. This is probably the value for market purposes at 
this time. 

Mr. RAKER. Does the gentleman think the statement of 
McAllister 

Mr. HAWLEY. I did not hear the McAllister statement and 
consequently can not properly express an opinion upon that——- 

Mr. RAKER. Where it was said about 15 per cent of these 
lands was capable of being cultivated at the present time? 

Mr. HAWLEY. The gentleman knows from his own ex- 
perience that people go out on the public lands and find 
homes on lands that the railroad might not esteem fit for that 


urpose. 
X Mr. SINNOTT. Will the gentleman yield for a statement in 
answer 

Mr. HAWLEY. Les. 

Mr. SINNOTT. That 75 per cent of the land was susceptible 
of cultivation? That was the statement of the Commissioner of 
the General Land Office, and he got that information from the 
agent who went out and examined the land. 
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Mr. HAWLEY. An illustration of the injury resulting from 
the removal of the lands from the tax rolls is found in the situa- 
tion of districts organized under State law for the purpose of 
aiding the Government in the improvement of the waterways 
within the districts. These port districts are public corpora- 
tions, with the taxing power and the authority to sell bonds. 
The ports have incurred a bonded indebtedness of over $2,000,- 
000. Under authority of Congress, the War Department has 
received this money and has been and is using it in the con- 
struction of works of improvement duly adopted by Congress. 
These waterways will, of course, be open to the use of naviga- 
tion generally, and the benefits arising from the improvements 
will not be confined to the localities which have contributed one- 
half to their cost. 

There are a number of port districts in Oregon, but the fol- 
lowing are specially interested in the pending legislation by 
reason of their including considerable areas of the grant lands 
in their districts—the ports of Nehalem, Tillamook, Siuslaw, 
Umpqua, Coos Bay, and Coquille. The ports did not anticipate 
the removal of these lands from the tax rolls. Such reduction 
will result in increasing the rate of taxation on the remaining 
lands. For instance, the port of Siuslaw has an assessed valua- 
tion of taxable property within its boundaries of $4,500,000, of 
which $1,408,685. consists of the valuation of grant lands, or 
over 80 per cent. Other ports will be similarly affected. I have 
here a statement which gives the details, and under the five- 
minute rule it is my intention to ask that the bill be amended 
to provide for the relief of the ports and will at that time ex- 
plain their situation more fully. 

It would be a travesty of justice if enterprising people who 
have undertaken to burden themselves for the public good 
should not be equitably provided for in the pending bill. 

In the map on the easel the green represents the forest re- 
serve in that portion of Oregon west from the backbone of the 
Cascade Mountains and on the Coast Range on the Pacific side. 
The red-checked spots represent the granted lands. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair desires to inform the gentleman 
he has used 35 minutes. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Very well. The white are either the lands 
in private ownership or public lands of the Government not yet 
appropriated. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. HAWLEY. I win. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Has any real progress been 
made toward classification of the land on the large tract shown 
us forest reserves? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Well, there has been some progress, but it 
seems to us to be slow. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Not so as to invite any real 
settlement? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Only settlement to a limited extent. The 
port of Siuslaw includes the land within the yellow lines here. 
I take this port because it will very clearly explain the situation. 
In this area there are $4,500,000 of assessed valuation. From 
the red-checked spots you ean see the proportion of the grant 
lands within the port’s boundaries. When that port was organ- 
ized many years ago the land grants were being taxed under the 
county and State authority, and that port district was organized 
before there was any question of revesting title In the Govern- 
ment. The port had a right to expect that the grant lands would 
continue to bear a portion of the tax burden. The port has 
contributed to the improvement of the public harbor at Siuslaw 
about $325,000. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAWLEY. I will 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. There is a railroad running out of that 
grant land down to the 

Mr. HAWLEY. From Eugene to the city of Marshfield—just 
recently constructed. 

Mr. LA FOLLETT. That gives two outlets instead of one 
for their products. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Now, if compensation in this bill is not made 
to this port, which has contributed $325,000 for the improve- 
ment of a public harbor of the United States, expecting to pay 
the bonds issued to get this money from the proceeds of taxa- 
tion of property within the port limits—if no provision is made 


for the relief of this port, the time will come in a few years. 


when they will need to pay their bonds and the burden of taxes 
to accomplish that purpose will be very great. There is another 
reason. You see within these lines this area of green. That is 
a forest reserve—valuable timber which had no way of moving 
out to the markets of the world and consequently had practically 


no market prior to the improvement which is now approaching 
its completion. 

There has been added to the value of these most favorably 
located forest lands an immense value by reason of the improve- 
ment of the waterway. They not only have rendered a public 
service in opening a waterway, to which they have contributed 
one-third of a million dollars, but have greatly increased the 
value of the property of the United States. At the proper time 
I propose to offer an amendment, which I trust this committee 
will approve. 

Mr. MILLER of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman indicate 
the lands in dispute? 

Mr. HAWLEY. The red-checked ones. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAWLEY. For a question. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Now, since this timber in the 
forest reserve near the port of Siuslaw is greatly increased in 
value through the development of that port, will not the placing 
in the market of a great quantity of timber right around the 
forest-reserve timber reduce the value of both and destroy the 
value of the forest reserves and keep all out of taxation? 

Mr. HAWLEY. I have an answer to that which I have 
written out. 

ACCRUED TAXES, 


The bill proposes that there shall be advanced from the Treas- 
ury of the United States a sum sufficient to pay the taxes levied 
by the taxing powers in the counties in which the grant lands 
are situated, and which have now accrued and are liens upon 
the lands. For the years 1913, 1914, and 1915 such taxes are 
reported to aggregate over $1,300,000. These taxes are to be 
paid in order that the United States may obtain, and so be able 
to give to purchasers, an unencumbered title to the land and 
timber thereon. Nearly all the lands involved in this legisla- 
tion have been patented to the railroad company and are clearly 
subject to taxation. The accrued taxes are a burden upon the 
lands and the title thereto and will so remain until paid. Re- 
sumption of title by the Government will not divest others of 
rights in the lands legally accruing and attaching thereto prior 
to the taking effect of the actual act of resumption. Whether 
the bill authorizes the payment of interest and the penalties 
55 by law upon taxes that have become delinquent is not 

ear. 


SETTLEMENT ON THE LANDS, 


It was the intention of Congress when making the grant that 
the lands should pass as soon as possible into the possession 
of actual settlers. Congress has held the public land in trust 
for the people and has made the lands available for settlement 
and development. As a result, in every generation indomitable 
men and women have left the settled sections of the country, 
seeking homes on the frontier. The pioneers have been and 
are the advance guard of an ever-victorious army of civilization. 
Their willingness to undergo the privations, dangers, and hard- 
ships incident to the making of homes in a new country gradu- 
ally but irresistibly extended our borders. That our country 
extends from sea to sea we owe to them. The pioneer spirit 
has been one of the most valuable characteristics of our people. 
Recognizing this fact, Congress devoted the lands in this grant 
to the settler, who has everywhere laid the foundations of the 
Republic. These lands should still be devoted to settlement. A 
family on every habitable portion of our land is the best guar- 
anty of our future security and prosperity. Any tract of fertile 
and cultivable land will in a score of years or less be worth 
more and produce more than it will in a hundred or hundreds 
of years if left in a state of nature. While I do not think the 
bounties of nature should be wasted, I am for men, women, and 
children. [Applause.] 

The bill does not provide for settlers who went on the lands 
in good faith and, after having spent considerable sums and time 
in making improvements temporarily, left them to earn more 
money for their improvement. Their absence is due to the 
refusal of the railroad to sell and the long continuance of the 
litigation. The date of settlement of those now on the lands 
should be fixed at a later date than the one given in the bill. 
Preference rights should be given to both these classes. 

The chief purpose of the provisos was to provide for settle- 
ment upon the lands granted. The refusal of the railroad com- 
pany to sell to the actual settlers is a material portion of the 
basis of the action against it. The actual settlers have a very 
strong ease and claim for favorable consideration. 

THE PROPOSED SETTLEMENT. 
From the methods of disposing of this grant, the Committee 


on the Public Lands have chosen that of revesting title to 
the lands in the Government. This will operate to abrogate 
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the exclusive right of Oregon and her people. It provides for 
their sale, in part, and the division of the proceeds with others— 
strangers to the original grant. It risks prolonged litigation. 

But I must not forget to state that the proposed legislation 
evidently proceeds upon the theory that the railroad company 
by reason of many acts in violation and in noncompliance with 
the terms of the grant has forfeited its right to manage the 
grant in its own interest and as the intermediary or agent for 
its disposal to those for whom it was originally ultimately in- 
tended. The refusal of the railroad to comply with the terms 
of the grant lies at the base of all the proceedings that have 
been had in reference to the grant—former proceedings as well 
as these. 

That this matter is pending before Congress at all is due to 
the action of the people of Oregon. They waited many years 
and used all proper means to induce the railroad to comply with 
the terms of the grant. This being refused, they demanded the 
enforcement of the grant and their rights thereunder. 

I earnestly call the attention of the Congress to the fact 
that when proceedings were instituted under the act of April 
30, 1908, the Department of Justice made the demand for 
forfeiture the relief first asked for, contrary to the wish of the 
people of Oregon, who had caused the suit to be brought. The 
Supreme Court totally denied forfeiture as a judicial remedy. 
Whether it will uphold the relief asked for by the pending bill, 
of a related nature, is a very grave question. 

The settlement proposed by the bill is to take the lands from 
the railroad and pay them $2.50 per acre for the lands still 
undisposed of. Whether this amount of $2.50 per acre is all 
the value that the railroad company has in the grant will still 
be Jeft for the courts to determine. If the railroad’s interest 
in the grant can be thus eliminated, the lands thus returned 
to the Government will be divided into three classes and dis- 
posed of as follows: 

1. Power-site lands, withdrawn and beld under conditions that 
amount to a permanent withdrawal, and their value is lost to the 
State, counties, and people of Oregon. 

2. Timberlands, which is to Include lands having a growth of timber 
of 300,000 board feet or over for each 40-acre subdivision, as esti- 
mated by the Government. 

3. Agricultural lands, which consist of all lands not included in the 
previous. classes. i 

4. Mineral entry, exploration, and disposition can be made on the 
timber and a; : 

5. Any of the lands, however first classified, can be reclassified by the 
Secretary of the Interior whenever and as many times as he may desire. 

6. Rights of way of all kinds for the removal of timber and for any 
length of time the Secretary of the Interior may fix are reserved over 
all classes of these lands when patented to purchasers or settlers. 

T. When the merchantable timber on the lands in class 2—that is, 
the timberlands—has been removed the lands thus cut over will become 
subject to homestead entry without the payment of $2.50 per acre. 

The timber on the lands classed as timberlands is to be sold 
by the Secretary of the Interior when in his judgment “ reason- 
able prices can be secured therefor in a normal market,” what- 
ever that may mean, upon public competitive bids, to be paid for 
in cash or upon 10 yearly payments, in such quantities as the 
Secretary may think proper to offer. He can reject all bids. 
Large tracts of land may be divided into their smallest legal 
subdivisions at the request of purchasers which may result in 
the segregation of exceptional stands in such tracts for specula- 
tive purposes, 

Buyers of timber receive a patent for the timber only, which 
must be removed within a specified term of years, and if any 
timber is not removed during the period specified the buyer loses 
it. It is proposed to make the timber so sold, separate from the 
land, taxable under the laws of the State. 

The agricultural lands can be homesteaded by actual settlers 
who must pay $2.50 per acre for the lands; 50 cents to be paid 
when entry is allowed and $2 when final proof is made. Resi- 
dence and cultivation for a period of five years is required. 
Final proof must be made within seven years from date of 
entry. 

There are now upon the lands a considerable number of 
actual settlers, many of whom have been maintaining them- 
selves upon the land for a considerable period and the others 
for a lesser time, but all of whom so far as my information ex- 
tends are and have been acting in good faith. Under certain 
restrictions, such settlers as have resided upon the land since 
December 1, 1913, and have improved and cultivated it are 
given a preference right in making entry. I regret a more 
liberal provision was not made for the actual settlers. They 
have proven not only their own good faith, but also the agri- 
cultural character of the lands. It seems to me that in the case 
of no actual settler would justice be done, if he were dis- 
possessed and another given the benefit of his toil and improve- 
ment, even if the date of his entry upon the land was later than 
that given in the bill, and I hope Congress will grant a more 
liberal provision for the settlers. 


cultural lands. 


The last proviso in section 5 withholds from all forms of dis- 
position for a period of two years relatively limited areas upon 
watersheds from which the cities of Portland, Oregon City, and 
Corvallis derive their municipal water supplies. 


DISPOSITION OF THE FUNDS. 


The moneys obtained from the sales of timber and of the agri- 
cultural lands are to be deposited in the Treasury of the 
United States and kept separate in a fund to be known as the 
“Oregon and California land-grant fund.” The moneys so 
deposited shall be distributed as follows: 

1, The railroad company shall be paid from this fund such a sum 
of money which add to that already received by it from previous 
sales shall together equal $2.50 per acre for every acre earned under 
the grant. How much this will be will require the suit provided in the 
bill to determine, but it will probably exceed $3,500,0 If land and 
timber have not been sold in sufficient amounts to provide this sum, or 
whatever sum may be found due the railroad company, at the end of 10 
qoare the balance due shall be paid out of the Treasury of the United 


tates and the Treasury reimbursed out of the first moneys received 
from the sales of lands or timber. 

2. After the claim of the railroad has been paid, then the Treasury 
of the United States shall be reimbursed for the moneys advanced to 
pay the taxes accrued, as before explained. 

3. When sales have been made In sufficient quantities to discharge 
the above two preferred claims, moneys thereafter received shall be 
divided as follows, year! 


(a) Thirty per cent shalt be paid to the treasurer of each county 
in which any of the grant lands lie for roads, highwa and bridges. 
{b Twenty per cent shall be paid into the poii peraga AeA fund of the 


State. 
fo) Forty per cent shall be paid into the general reclamation fand, 
and available for use anywhere in the United States. 

(d) Ten per cent shail be paid into the gencral fund in the United 
States Treasury. 

That is, one-half of the proceeds derived from the sale of the 
lands and timber on the grant after deducting the preferred 
claims shall be returned to the people of Oregon, and one-half 
taken elsewhere. 

Before any county can receive any part of the funds in the 
yearly distribution, there must have been sold previously in 
such county enough land and timber of the grant both to pay 
$2.50 per acre for each acre resumed under this act by the Gov- 
ernment and also to pay the accrued taxes as above explained. 

In counties where sales are slow they will wait long for any 
returns into their treasuries. In counties where sales are made 
more rapidly they will share earlier. And the question of vital 
interest, especially to the counties which have any considerable 
bodies of these lands within their boundaries, is how long a 
period of years will elapse before they receive any appreciable 
amount from the division proposed above, and also how long it 
will be before they will be receiving from such division and from 
taxes on land and timber patented and returned to the tax rolls 
an amount equal to what they have been receiving from taxes. 
Good business policy requires a steady income for carrying on 
the business of the county. It seems to me that these lands 
should have been left on the tax rolls and that it was perfectly 
feasible to have worked out an effective and safe plan for the 
solution of the grant question on such a basis. Under the 


theory of this bill the grant lands become public property and 


the exclusive claim of Oregon is obliterated. Under the revest- 
ment theory Congress has a free hand and can do whatever it 
sees fit to do, now or at any time before the lands are sold. 

Under no circumstances whatever should any of these lands 
be included in the forest reserves, There are now in the forest 
reserves in Oregon over 13,000,000 acres of land, or more than 
20 per cent of the entire area of the State. The withdrawal of 
these vast areas is a great handicap in road building, in settle- 
ment and the education of the young, and upon our develop- 
ment generally. If for any reason, such as that of consolidation 
of areas, any of these lands are ever to be included in the forest 
reserves, it should not be done unless at the same time there 
should be returned to settlement and taxation an area equal in 
value and acreage. 

There is held up before us a parade of certain sums that we 
may receive at some future time. But there will be an annual 
loss of taxes that to some of the counties at least will be very 
burdensome and for a period that will seem very long. Such 
loss of taxes will amount to millions under the most favorable 
view that can be taken of the working out of the method pro- 
posed in this bill. 

The agricultural land will remain off the tax rolls for six 
years, at least, and probably for eight years, even if they were 
to be all taken at once. No one can tell how long the timber 
will remain unsold. There are no large mills operating south 


of Lane County east of the Coast Range of Mountains. The 
great body of the land lies south of this county. The sales of 
timber farther south in any considerable quantities will depend 
upon the future establishment of mills. 

From over 13,000,000 acres of forest-reserye lands in Oregon 
the Forest Service sold some $200,000 worth of products, or 
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sales were made aggregating an average of about 14 cents 
per acre during the last fiscal year. If this can be considered 
any criterion, even taking into consideration that the grant 
lands are somewhat more accessible, it will be a quarter of a 
century before enough has been received from them to discharge 
the preferred claims. The counties are now receiving some 
$485,000 from them yearly in taxes. The timber on these lands 
must be sold in competition with the hundreds of billions of feet 
of other timber on lands adjacent to these. 

And some of the great departments which will have a voice 
in making sales have expressed the opinion that sales should 
proceed with great deliberation. 

However, since the Committee on the Public Lands has re- 
ported this bill and it is now the basis of action for the House, 
I intend to offer some amendments to the bill when it is being 
considered under the five-minute rule and to support them by 
arguments, in the hope that the House in its wisdom may be 
induced to grant to the people of Oregon terms more favorable 
than those contained in the bill. The division proposed origi- 
nally by the Department of Justice was that the counties should 
receive 40 per cent and the school fund of the State 40 per cent. 
This is a fairer division and, considering the great burdens 
placed upon the counties by this bill, a juster compensation. 
The 40 per cent for the common-school fund will increase a 
fund to which it has been the time-honored policy of our Goy- 
ernment to contribute by grants of lands, and which increase is 
greatly needed. 

If this legislation stands the test of the courts, it will give 
the Government a very great power over the welfare of a large 
portion of the State, and, in a measure, over the whole State. 
I earnestly urge that advantage should be taken of this oppor- 
tunity to promote our welfare in the spirit of that former 
Congress, whose wisdom sought to make of Oregon, then far 
distant in time and space, a prosperous and populous State. 


{Editorial from the Portland (Oreg.) Oregonian, Apr. 3.] 
HOCUS-POCUS. 


Let us examine once more the land-grant bill as prepared by the 
House Committee on Public Lands, 

In determining the amount due the railroad it first provides for 
computing the W ie acreage that inured to the railroad company under 
the terms of the grant. is is 3,182,169 acres, according to 
printed in the Supreme Court decision. To this acrea. the $2.50 
value due the railroad is to be applied. The result is $8,000,000 in 
round numbers. 

From this are to be deducted amounts received through sale and 
various uses to which the grant was oat by the railroad company. 
Such receipts net, according to the Supreme Court decision, were 
$2,495,094, or, say, $2,500, to preserve the round num! 

here is also to be deducted approximately $1,000,000 in taxes, 
which will be advanced by the Government. 

The net sum due the d company will therefore be about 


4 ol . 

But all of the three million-odd acres is not to be put on sale. 
Title to that which has already been sold is apparently to be con- 
firmed in the private holders. Lands unpatented to which the rail- 
road company is entitled under the terms of the grant are not 
affected by the sale terms of the bill. Instead of three million-odd 
acres offered to settlement and industrial use the acreage will be only 
2,075,616, not deducting water-power sites, which are subject to with- 
drawal. The probable offering will be about 2,000,000 acres. 

The estimated value of this 2,000,000 acres as printed in the 
records in the case taken to the Supreme Court is $30,000,000. This 
is the sum that 1s to be subject to division among State, counties, 
reclamation fund, and Federal Treasury. Before distribution is made 
$2.50 per acre, or $5,000,000, is to be retained to pay the railroad 
company. Approximately $1,600,000 is to be deducted for taxes ad- 
vanced by the Government and 80 taken out of the railroad’s 
share. here will therefore be $24, „000 to divide, of which the 
State school fund and the various counties will receive a total of 
$12.000,000. 

The sum is well worth having, although the time of its full payment 
is bound to be remote. But observe what the Government gets. It 
charges the settlers $5,000,000 and pays the rallroad company only 
$4,500,000. To the Government revert nearly 285,000 acres of un- 
patented land that would otherwise have gone to the railroad but 
which will become a 8 of the forest reserves or public domain. If 
these unpatented lands are worth the same as the remainder of the 
grant their value is $4,275,000. It also receives $12,000,000 as its 
share of the net receipts on lands sold. 

It thus appears that the Government’s profit on the land-grant 
transaction will be $16,775,000 and the State’s $12,000,000. ‘The bill 
purports to be a fifty-fifty division. It is hocus-pocus. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman have five minutes more, not 
to be taken out of the allotted time. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, I object. We have to finish this 
bill to-day. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. There are not many Members 
present, and those who are present are interested, and the 
gentleman from Oregon is vitally interested. 

Mr, FERRIS. Let me say to the gentleman I am giving 
away all of my time. 


LIIT 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I wanted some time on this 
bil. I do not think we will lose any time by letting the gen- 
tleman have the additional time. 

Mr. FERRIS. The gentleman is not a member of the com- 
mittee—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington, Mr. Chairman, I withdraw 
the request. 

Mr. FERRIS. I do not think the gentleman from Oregon 
[Mr. Hawtey] will ask for additional time. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I renew the 
request, 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the courtesy, 
but I think we ought to go on under the original arrangement. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I yield such time as I have 
left to the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. MCARTHUR]. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman yields 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Oregon, 

Mr. FERRIS. And I yield eight minutes to him. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Mc- 
ARTHUR] is recognized for 20 minutes, 

Mr. McARTHUR. Mr. Chairman, this bill is of great im- 
portance to the State of Oregon, as it provides for the disposition 
of 2,300,000 acres of land embraced in what is known as the 
Oregon & California Railroad Co. land grant. The general pro- 
visions of the bill have been fully explained by other speakers, 
but there are some points which I desire to discuss briefly. The 
original granting act and acts amendatory thereto provided that 
the railroad company should dispose of these lands to actual 
settlers in tracts not larger than 160 acres and at a price not to 
exceed $2.50 per acre. The original act was passed on July 25, 
1866—nearly 50 years ago—and it was the intention of the Con- 
gress that the land embraced within the grant should go to the 
railroad company as an_inducement to the construction of a 
railroad from California to the northern boundary of Oregon, 
and that the lands in question should be sold within a reasonable 
time and at a low cost as an inducement to settlement and 
development of the country. 

It is fair to say that had the terms of the granting act been 
complied with by the railroad company within a reasonable time, 
the company’s profits would not have been unusually large. The 
railroad company did, however, sell approximately 800,000 acres 
of the land in violation of the terms of the grant, but it has 
tenaciously held onto the remaining 2,800,000 acres and has 
thereby greatly retarded the development of western Oregon. 
During all the years up to 1908 the Federal Government took no 
definite action toward compelling the railroad company to live 
up to the terms of the grant, and all the while the land was 
becoming more valuable by reason of the development of the 
surrounding country and the growth and increasing value of the 
timber. 

Inasmuch as the grant in question is now a highly valuable 
property, and inasmuch as the railroad company, according to 
the decision of the Supreme Court, has an equity of only $2.50 
per acre in said grant, the following question naturally suggests 
itself: Who shall profit by this great increase in value? The 
Supreme Court has defined the railroad companys’ equity. What 
are the rights of settlers of the State of Oregon and of the Fed- 
eral Government in the premises? There is a great demand for 
the lands from persons who style themselves as “settlers,” but 
is it fair to assume that Congress intended that these lands 
should be held for 50 years until they had greatly increased in 
value and then turned over to settlers for the paltry sum of 
$2.50 per acre? I, for one, do not believe that Congress ever 
intended that the railroad company should hold this land for 
such a long period of time or that quurter sections that have 
grown to the value of $15,000 to $20,000 should be sold at the 
figure named in the granting acts. A disposition of the lands 
in accordance with the terms of the original grant would doubt- 
less be the means of enriching a large number of individuals— 
a few of them bona fide settlers, but a much larger number of 
them speculators, These speculators would follow the usual 
practice of the old days in the West and, after a brief residence 
and the securing of a patent, would sell the lands to other specu- 
lators or to large timber concerns. These speculators have been 
in league with shyster lawyers, demagogues, and candidates for 
public office, and many of them have been beguiled into putting 
up coin of the realm to pay the expenses of useless lawsuits and 
campaigns. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McARTHUR. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. That situation is going on in 
Oregon at this very day, is it not? 

Mr. McARTHUR. I believe it was last week. [Laughter.] 
I was born and reared in the West, in the State in which this 
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land grant is located, and I have seen the public domain looted 
by land thieves, timber thieves, and other parasites until the 
birthright of the people has passed from their control. I have 
seen the ruins of many a squatter’s cabin—memories of the 
perjury and dishonesty of its former owner, who acquired and 
sold lands purely for speculative purposes. I have no quarrel 
with the bona fide settler, for it was he who made the great 
West and laid the foundations of a mighty empire. I would not 
by word or deed place a straw in the way of the honest home- 
steader or settler who is animated by a desire to have a home 
and to become a landowner. There is a wide difference, how- 
ever, between the settler and the speculator. The one builds 
up the country, the other tears it down. ‘The one leaves behind 
him a family, a home, schools, churches, villages, cities, institu- 
tions; the other leaves deserted cabins and burned stumps. 
I feel that the bill before us is designed to protect my native 
State from fraud and speculation, and for this, if for no other 
reason, I must support it. There are differences of opinion— 
honest differences—as to the power of Congress to pass legisla- 
tion of this character, as it is ably contended by gentlemen of 
high standing and integrity that Congress has no power to alter 
the terms of the original granting act in respect to the disposi- 
tion of these lands. I must, however, dissent from these views, 
and in so doing beg to refer to the language of the granting acts 
and to one of the concluding paragraphs of the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States in land-grant case (Oregon 
& California Railroad Co. v. United States, 238 U. S., 393), 
wherein the court said: 


This, then, being the situation resulting from conditions now existing, 
incident, it may be, to the prolon disregard of the covenants by the 
railroad company, the lan invite now more to speculation than to 
settlement; and we think, therefore, that the railroad company should 
not only be enjoined from sales in violation of the covenants but en- 
joined from any disposition of them whatever, or of the timber therein, 
and from cutting or authorizing the cutting or removal of any of the 
timber thereon, until Congress shall have a reasonable opportunity to 
legislation for their d sition in accordance with such 


rovide 

p icy deem fitting under circumstances and at the same 
time secure to the e all the value the granting acts conferred 
apon the railroads. 


I therefore do not believe that it can be successfully argued 
that Congress can not legislate as to the disposition of these 
lands or that the courts will not uphold any proper act that may 
be passed. 

We are here to legislate for the public weal—not for in- 
dividuals or classes. The people of Oregon have large rights 
at stake in the matter before us. Our State has been hampered 
in its growth and development by the refusal of the railroad 
company to comply with the terms of the grant. An area 
larger than some of the Eastern States is to-day a howling 
wilderness as the result of the company’s policy—a policy for 
which the Federal Government is responsible, because the 
proper officials failed to compel the railroad company to live up 
to the terms of the grant. In some of the southern Oregon 
counties the percentage of lands embraced within this grant is 
so large that development has been retarded. In some counties 
large areas are already withdrawn from the tax rolls by rea- 
son of being in forest reserves and, as a consequence, the burden 
of maintaining schools and roads and supporting the local gov- 
ernment has fallen upon the shoulders of a few. To make mat- 
ters worse, the railroad company has refused to pay its taxes 
on the grant lands since the forfeiture decree of the district 
court of the United States for the district of Oregon (reversed 
by the Supreme Court of the United States). 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 


question? 
Mr. McARTHUR. I will. 
Mr. FERRIS. I notice that there is a statement of facts be- 


fore the Supreme Court that the lands are worth upward of 
$80,000,000. Is that a fair estimate? 

Mr. McARTHUR. That is a pretty hard question to answer, 
Mr. Chairman, but a great deal depends upon the general con- 
ditions throughout the country and particular conditions affect- 
ing the timber market. Just now the timber situation is not 
what it should be, and the value of these lands is probably not 
as great as it would be if there were a greater demand for tim- 
ber and greater activity in logging. 

Mr. FERRIS. If the bill was enacted as it now stands, the 
State would get 50 per cent of the proceeds direct, would it 
not? 

Mr. McARTHUR. It would get 50 per cent after certain de- 
ductions had been made. 

Mr. FERRIS, It would get 50 per cent of the net? 

Mr. McARTHUR. Yes. 

Mr. FERRIS. The gentleman knows that there are a num- 
ber of bills that to give land to the settlers, 
and under that the counties would not get a cent? 


Mr. McARTHUR. The only people who would profit by these 
bills would be the speculators and the so-called settlers, who 
would get the land at comparatively small prices and sell it 
at high prices. 

Mr. FERRIS. Does not the gentleman think that in adopting 
the views and policies of the bill that it would accomplish more 
for Oregon than anything else? 

Mr. McARTHUR. My idea is that the bill follows the cor- 
pak theory and presents a correct solution of the entire ques- 

on. 

In some of the counties along the coast the situation is even 
more serious, because large sections of the grant lie within the 
boundaries of certain port districts, which have been created 
by virtue of a general law of Oregon, and which have cooperated 
with the Federal Government in river and harbor development. 
The withdrawal of these grant lands from the taxing power of 
the port districts has been a serious blow to plans for river and 
harbor improvements; and unless this bill is amended to the 
end that a percentage of the proceeds be turned over to the 
port districts, the consequences will be serious. In fact, the 
validity of the outstanding bonds of certain port districts will 
be seriously imperiled by the removal of these lands from the 
taxing power of the districts, unless some provision is made 
for participation in the proceeds. Many of these ports have 
spent dollar for dollar with the Federal Government in river 
and harbor improvements, and have thereby made easier the 
facilities for commerce. 

The pending bill provides that 30 per cent of the proceeds from 
the sale of these lands and their timber shall go to the counties 
in which the lands are located, to be used for the construction of 
roads, highways, und bridges; 20 per cent to the commot-school 
fund of the State; 40 per cent to the reclamation fund, and 10 
per cent to the general fund in the Treasury of the United 
States. I regret that the percentages allowed the county and 
State are not larger, for their growth and development have 
been arrested by the failure of the Federal Government to make 
the company live up to the terms of the grant. It is true that 
40 per cent of the proceeds will go to the reclamation fund, but 
there is little prospect of this money being spent in Oregon. It 
has been suggested that, inasmuch as the land embraced within 
the grant originally belonged to the Federal Government, the 
State of Oregon should not be considered in the distribution; 
but in this connection permit me to say that the Federal Gov- 
ernment never paid a dollar for the Oregon country, but acquired 
it by virtue of discovery and settlement; so when Oregon was 
admitted to the Union she turned over millions of acres of public 
domain to the Federal Government absolutely without cost. 

The administration of this public domain, not only in Oregon 
but in the entire West, has until quite recently been fraught 
with much dishonesty. I mention all these matters not for the 
purpose of opposing the pending bill, but to emphasize the obli- 
gation that the Federal Government owes to Oregon and her 
people in connection with this entire question. For 42 years, 
froni the passage of the original granting act, the Federal Gov- 
ernment made no genuine attempt to compel the railroad com- 
pany to live up to its agreement. Finally a suit was commenced 
and carried through to the Supreme Court of the United States, 
and now, 50 years after the passage of the original granting act, 
Congress is about to take over unsold lands and dispose of them 
in a manner that I for one believe to be proper. I approve of 
the theory of the bill before us and of the motives of the men 
who introduced it. 

The Federal Government undoubtedly has the legal right to 
pay the railroad company its $2.50 per acre and take over the 
unsold portion of the grant, disposing of it or including it in a 
forest reserve. But has it the moral right to do so? Is it not 
true that the various counties and port districts have enjoyed 
the right to tax these lands, and would not their indefinite 
removal from the tax rolls become a serious burden to struggling 
communities? Would it be just and equitable to emasculate these 
communities in this manner? Some gentlemen will undoubtedly 
argue that Oregon is being overgenerously treated in this mat- 
ter; but knowing, as I do, the heavy burden that many counties 
of the State have carried by reason of the land grant, I can not 
concur in these views. In fact, I feel that it will be many years 
before all the timber and land passes into private ownership, 
and it is safe to predict that some of the smaller counties are 
going to encounter more hardships. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield at that 
point? 

Mr. McARTHUR, I will. 

Mr. FERRIS. The Wolverton decision, which was in 1913, did 
designate a complete forfeiture, did it not? 

Mr. McARTHUR, Yes, 
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Mr, FERRIS. And at that time the railroad quits paying 
taxes, and this bill proposes that the railroad pay those taxes up 
to date until it can be reimbursed by the sale of timber? 

Mr. McARTHUR, That treats the counties fairly up to date; 
but what I am emphasizing is that they are going to have very 
hard times struggling along between the passage of the bill and 
until the land goes on the tax rolls. 

I am sincerely hopeful that the timber and land will be dis- 
posed of with reasonable rapidity and that the county will be 
allowed to develop. Some of the land is fit for agriculture, and 
the bill provides that it shall forthwith become available for 
entry under the general provisions of the homestead laws. Other 
lands can be homesteaded after the timber is removed. The 
general character of the land is, however, nonagricultural. 
Much of it is heavily timbered, and there is a good amount of 
grazing or pasture land. There is room for the honest home- 
steader, and an opportunity for him and those who were on the 
land as homesteaders in good faith prior to December 1, 1913, 
will not lose their rights. The bill contains no comforting as- 
surances for the speculator or professional land or timber lo- 
cator, and the committee is wise in its decision that the proceeds 
over and above the railroad company’s equity shall go to differ- 
ent public funds rather than into the pockets of parasites. 

Demagogues and self-seekers have told the people of Oregon 
that they are being robbed of their birthright by the passage of 
this bill, and that the land and timber will go to the trusts and 
big corporations. These charges have been made solely for 
political effect and are thoroughly dishonest. The bill provides 
that the timber shall be sold by competitive bid and that the 
Secretary of the Interior shall have the right to reject any and 
all bids where he has reason to believe that the price is inade- 
quate. It is inconceivable that the Secretary of the Interior 
would connive at the sale of lands for less than their value, and 
any suggestion to that effect is the product of a dishonest in- 
tellect, 

The bill makes provision for protecting the water supply of 
Portland and other cities by providing that certain lands on the 
watersheds of streams, from whence came the water consumed 
by these cities, be withheld from entry for two years. This ar- 
rangement will give Congress ample opportunity to legislate for 
the further protection of the water supply of these cities. The 
subject can hardly be covered in the pending bill, although there 
are 11,360 acres of the grant lands in the Bull Run Forest 
Reserve—the source of Portland’s splendid water supply. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, permit me to say that I am in 
favor of this bill because it authorizes the sale of this timber 
to the highest bidder under competitive bid; because it permits 
acquisition of agricultural lands at $2.50 per acre by actual 
settlers ; because it protects the actual settlers who are now on 
the land in good faith; because it provides for early payment of 
the back taxes due the several counties in which the grants are 
located; because it does not contemplate the inclusion of this 
land in any national forest reserve; because it does equity to 
the railroad company by providing that the company shall re- 
ceive $2.50 per acre, the amount specified in the grant; because 
it will safeguard the public interest against speculation and 
fraud; because it will put money into public roads and other 
improvements in the counties in which the grant lands are 
located ; because it will put several millions of dollars into the 
irreducible school fund of the State, and, in brief, because it 
will protect the common interests of the great body of the people 
as against the selfish interests of a few hundred land and timber 
grabbers and professional locators. I must confess my dislike 
for some features of the bill, but I can not permit these objec- 
tions to overcome my approval of the general plan of the 
measure and the public interests which will be conserved by its 
passage, [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FERRIS. What is the status of the time, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time allowed to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroot] has expired, and the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Frrrts] has 35 minutes remaining. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Utah [Mr. Mays] 10 minutes, or so much thereof as he may 
require. 

Mr. MAYS. Mr. Chairman, an hour and 45 minutes have 
been occupied by the gentlemen from Oregon, and I believe 
we have received considerable information from their speeches. 
Unfortunately, however, no one of the three gentlemen has 
agreed with any other as to the proper policy that should be 
pursued in this bill. The gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Srx- 
notr] said that this bill was rotten at the heart. He seems to 
believe that things should be left as they were, unless his State 
gets all the proceeds. Throughout all of this time he has never 
brought in a bill that has sought to solve this problem that con- 


fronts us, and that the Supreme Court has said should be giyen 
legislative attention. The gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Haw- 
LEY] has offered a bill which would not give the State of 
Oregon or the counties of Oregon one cent. It would all go, as 
the other gentleman from Oregon [Mr. McArtuur] has stated, 
to speculators, who would buy this land at $2.50 an acre. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAYS. I have only 10 minutes, but I will be glad to 
yield, however. 

Mr. HAWLEY. The gentleman will remember that in the 
discussion before the committee, in answer to questions directly 
asked me, that was shown not to be the intention or the result. 

Mr. MAYS. The gentleman did not speak loud enough so 
that I could hear what he said, but I have not time enough to 
yield further. I shall quote from the Supreme Court decision, 
which emphasizes the necessity for legislation here at this time. 

It says: 

If Congress does not make such provision— 


; That is, for the revestment of title and the disposition of these 
ands— 

the defendants may apply to the district court within a reasonable 
time, not less than six months from the entry of this decree herein, 
for a modification of so much of the injunction herein ordered as en- 
joins any disposition of the lands and timber until Congress shall act, 
and the court, in its discretion, may modify the decrce accordingly. 

Congress was given six months from the 9th day of December 
to act, That six months will expire on the 9th day of June next, 
and the Department of Justice has stated that unless Congress 
should act, undoubtedly the railroad company would apply for 
relief to the end that the decree be set aside and the injunction 
be dissolved, and in that case they say the Government would 
lose, at the agreed price that has been generally stipulated, the 
sum of more than $23,000,000. Many others have stated that 
this land was worth at least $60,000,000, on account of the tim- 
ber upon it. The railroad company, of course, would like to 
keep it. 

The gentleman from Oregon [Mr. HAawrey] seems to believe 
that the railroad company ought to retain this land and do as 
they have done in the past—refuse to sell a single acre of it 
for years, and when they did sell any of it they did so in viola- 
tion of the agreement or the provisions of the grant, under 
which they received the land, in parcels of as much as 40,000 
acres to one lumber company, and the gentleman from Oregon 
would permit that kind of a system to continue to exist. I am 
glad to notice that the other gentleman from Oregon [Mr. 
McArruur] takes a fair and proper view of this matter. He 
believes that the State of Oregon should receive all that it is 
entitled to receive out of this bill. I believe that the chief 
objection that will be made to his bill will be that the State 
of Oregon and the counties of that State will receive more than 
they should receive. This bill as it is drawn first pays the back 
taxes of $1,500,000, then gives to the counties 80 per cent of 
this entire fund, 20 per cent to the State, and 40 per cent to the 
reclamation fund, which is a western proposition, of which 
Oregon in time will get its proper share, and 10 per cent will 
be turned over to the Public Treasury. Now, in all the other 
States whose public lands have been sold some 95 per cent, I 
believe, as a rule, has gone into the General Treasury and 5 
per cent to the State. This, I believe, is more than fair treat- 
ment to the State of Oregon. - 

Something has been said here with reference to the executory 
contracts and the like. Claimants for 16,000 acres are here— 
their representatives are in the gallery now. They would like 
to get an amendment inserted in this bill to give these claimants 
preferred rights. But the Supreme Court has decided the ques- 
tion. The executory contracts that were entered into present 
a different proposition, 

Mention was made a little while ago of Mr. John Lind, a 
former governor of Minnesota. I will give his experience in 
order to show something of the value of the land. Mr, Lind 
stated to our committee that in 1905 he purchased about 2,200 
acres of timberland in that country for which he paid $10 an 
acre. He kept that land until 1910, and he sold it for $100,000 
to the C. A. Smith Lumber Co. The C. A. Smith Lumber Co. 
gave him notes for $100,000, of which $40,000 was paid in cash, 
and $60,000 which he still holds for the 2,200 acres of land, the 
price being nearly $50 an acre. In answer to a question he 
stated that he did not receive enough for his land from the 
C. A. Smith Lumber Co. He has already received for his 2.200 
acres $40,000 in money, and he has received interest since 1910 
on $60,000. Yet he asks that the title to the 7,000 acres of land 
which the C. A. Smith Lumber Co. has assigned to him as se- 
curity be guaranteed under this bill in order that he might have 
that much more value. It would be unfair to give to John Lind 
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or anyone else such a graft as that, and we have left that for 
future adjudication. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MAYS. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman state 
whether it is also unfair to pass the land or the so-ealled title 
to the land to the C. A. Smith Lumber Co, either? 

Mr. MAYS. I admit that; but two wrongs would not make a 
right. Some 40 individuals and corporations secured 400,000 
acres of this land by special act of this Congress. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman permit another question? 

Mr. MAYS. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Had it not been for these 
interveners who are to be shut out of any prospect of getting 
any piece of this land, would not the 3,000,000 acres have gone 
to the C. A. Smith Lumber Co.? 

Mr. MAYS. No. The gentleman from Oregon [Mr. SINNOTT] 
stated that the Federal Government stood idly by and let the 
railroad company violate all these covenants without protest. 
What did the State of Oregon do through all this time, through 
all those 40 years? Senator CHAMBERLAIN stated before our 
committee that it was first called to the attention of the country 
in 1907 at a meeting over which he presided, when the presi- 
dent of the Southern Pacific Railroad Co., Mr. E. H. Harriman, 


stated that they intended to hold this land permanently—not- 


to open it up for settlement or to sell it to settlers, but that 
they would need it in the future to make ties, and the like, and 
he would keep it. That was in 1907. That stirred up the 
matter. Through all the time the State of Oregon could be 
considered as guilty of laches in not bringing this to the atten- 
tion of the Government. 

Mr, CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAYS. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Is it not a fact, in the event that further 
legislation is not enacted subsequent to this bill to take care of 
contracts like the Lind contract, that Mr. Lind will have a con- 
tract pending yet with the railroad company which will insure 
him the title eventually to that land, and with no further pay- 
ment to the Government? 

Mr. MAYS. Mr. Lind has been guilty of violating the cove- 
nant. I can not say what the courts will decide in the future. 

Mr. CRAMTON. He has a good contract with the railroad, 
and if the railroad retains the title to the land, then the rail- 
road will be obliged to give him that land under the contract, 
and no payment will be made to the Government at all. 

Mr. MAYS. That is the gentleman’s own conclusion. I do 
not believe that the courts would so decided. But John Lind, 
when he bought, or the ©. A. Smith Lumber Co., when they 
bought, 27.000 acres of land in violation of this grant, violated 
the covenant here under which the railroads secured the land, 
and I doubt whether any court would hold that that was a valid 
contract. 

Mr. CRAMTON. But is it not a fact that the only thing 
that to-day prevents the railroad from performing its contract 
with John Lind is the injunction now pending and in force, 
and that in the absence of legislation by Congress within a 
reasonable time the court can dissolve that injunction, and 
when it is dissolved the company can proceed to perform its 
contract? 

Mr. MAYS. There are entirely too many “ifs” in that 
proposition; any one of the “ifs” might defeat the gentleman’s 
contention. However, the committee had this in mind, first of 
all, to revest title of 2,300,000 acres of this ul unsold about 
which there was no dispute and to let these other little matters 
be settled in due course of time. If they want to bring suit, 
they may do so, and the Government will probably bring suit 
for an accounting with the railroad company. The railroad 
company by its own figures has received $5,600,000. They 
would like to receive the entire value of the timber. They 
urged the contention before us that the timber was separate 
and should be considered as separate and that they should be 
permitted to sell it and appropriate the proceeds to their 
treasury. 

Te CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Utah has 
exp x 

Mr. Mays had leave to extend his remarks in the Recorp.] 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. LEN OO]. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I had hoped in general 
debate to discuss somewhat the very interesting proposition of 
the legal theory upon which this bill is based, but I can not do 
that and also diseuss the only controverted proposition there is 
in the bill. I therefore shall reserve that discussion until we 


reach the section of the bill revesting the title in the United 
States. I want to address myself in the time I have to the con- 
tention made by the Representatives from the State of Oregon 
that this bill deals unfairly with them in the division of the 
proceeds that is provided in the bill. 

I want to say at the very outset that the only eriticism that 


can properly be held against the Committee on Public Lands in 


this respect is that it has been too liberal to the State of Oregon. 
[Applause.] I want to very freely confess that I think that 
extreme liberality has been due to the very persuasive argu- 
ments of the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Stynorr], a member 
of the committee, and the gentleman from Oregon {Mr. Mc- 
ARTHUR]. The bill of Mr. Haw trey proceeds upon an entirely 
different theory, and possibly the arguments of those gentle- 
men did make the Committee on Public Lands lean over a little 
too much in favor of the State of Oregon. 

Now, the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Suvnorr], in the speech 
that he has made this morning, speaks of the Government 
standing by as an apathetic spectator, permitting the railroad 
company to violate the terms of the grant, ~ 

Mr. Chairman, if there has been an apathetic spectator in this 
case that is subject to criticism it is the State of Oregon and 
not the Government of the United States. In 1907, for the 
first time, the State of Oregon officially took cognizance of the 
violation of the grant by the railroad company and sent a 
memorial to Congress, and within a few months thereafter 
Congress passed the act of 1908 directing the Department of 
Justice to bring an action in equity against the railroad com- 
pany to forfeit the grant or secure compliance with its pro- 
visions, 

There has not been an hour of delay on the part of the United 
States Government from the time that the State of Oregon 
asked the Government to proceed. 

Further than that, he said that it was the duty of the De- 
partment of Justice to have proceeded in these matters. Now, 
in 1872, shortly after these grants were made, a trust company 
sought information from the then Secretary of the Department 
of the Interior as to the-construction of the terms of these pro- 
visos-—whether or not the railroad company would or could 
be permitted to sell these lands in quantities in excess of 160 
acres to purchasers and at prices in excess of $2.50 an acre. 
The then Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Delano, replied that 
they could not do so, and that the Government in its construc- 
tion of that act held that that was not permitted. 

Again, in 1907, the matter came before the Department of 
the Interior, and Mr. Ballinger, then Commissioner of the Land 
Office, in a communication to a Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, expressed the view that as soon as the title vested 
in the company (and it was his view that it had vested by the 
construction of the railroad), jurisdiction over the lands passed 
from the executive branch of the Government, and the enforce- 
ment of the provision (the sale of lands to actual settlers) rests 
with the courts. through appropriate action by either the settlers 
entitled to purchase or by the Government, acting through the 
Department of Justice.” : 

He there holds that it was equally the duty of the State of 
Oregon and those interested in these grants to proceed in the 
courts. as it was of the Department of Justice, and the most 
that the gentleman can say is that if there be dereliction, the 
dereliction is no more on the part of the Government than it is 
on the part of the State of Oregon. [Applause.] 

Another contention made is that the State of Oregon has lost 
large sums of money in the development of the State through 
the failure on the part of the railroad company to live up to the 
terms of the grant. Now, Mr. Chairman, we had evidence be- 
fore the committee in the hearings had upon this bill as to the 
character of the even-numbered sections of the lands which did 
go to patent and private ownership. You know that the odd- 
numbered sections were to go to the railroad and the even-num- 
bered sections should be open to entry under the land laws at 
double the minimum price. If these lands would have built up 
the State, we would have a right to expect that the even-num- 
bered sections would be devoted to agriculture and highly de- 
veloped. But the testimony was that only a small percentage 
of the lands in private ownership has been developed; the 
timber has been cut off and they lie there waste, and the fact 
is that when we give it 50 per cent we give twice the sum more 
than they would have received if the land had been sold and the 
timber cut off and the land remained. 

Now, what does the bill do for the State of Oregon? It gives 
Oregon, after paying off the railroad company and the taxes 
that are to be advanced out of the Federal Treasury, 50 per 
cent of the remainder, 30 per cent to go to the county for the 
construction of roads and bridges and 20 per cent to the State 
for common schools. In addition to that, we advance in this bill 
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$1,565,458 to the State of Oregon, or the counties in it, to pay 
off existing taxes, and that amount is at least double the amount 
that the State of Oregon is entitled to, and yet we are giving it 
to them here. These lands have been taxed by the State. 
There are three years’ delinquent taxes; some of these lands 
have been assessed as high as $40 an acre, but the average is 
$8 or $10 an acre, when all the interest that the railroad com- 
pany had in these lands, as admitted by everybody, was $2.50 
an acre, . 

All that the State could equitably tax against the railroad 
company or against these lands was upon a valuation of $2.50 
per acre, whereas the taxes that have been levied against them 
were three or four times that sum, and if these counties were 
getting what they were equitably entitled to, instead of $1,565,000 
it would be less than $500,000. 

Mr. SINNOTT rose, 

Mr. LENROOT. I can not yield. We ar 
clear gift in taxes of something like $1,000,000, What else do 
we do? We provide, then, that 50 per cent of the proceeds of 
these lands, after paying the full $2.50 an acre and reimburs- 
ing the Government for these taxes, shall be paid 50 per cent to 
the State of Oregon, 20 per cent to the school fund, and 30 per 
cent to the counties in which the timber is located. Now, what 
will that amount to? It was stipulated in the case in the 
Supreme Court that the value of this grant was upward of $30,- 
000,000. The State forester of Oregon has estimated that there 
are 40,000,000,000 feet of merchantable timber upon these lands. 
The testimony is that that timber to-day is worth from 50 cents 
to $1.75 a thousand feet. Assuming that it is worth $1 a thou- 
sand, that is $40,000,000 for the timber alone, to say nothing of 
the value of the land. But assuming that we receive only $30,- 
000,000 out of this grant, then what will Oregon receive? The 
counties will receive upon that basis $7,275,000, the State school 
fund of Oregon will receive $4,850,000, and the total to the State 
of Oregon on a $30,000,000 basis will be $12,125,000. Assuming 
that the grant is worth $50,000,000, upon that basis the counties 
in Oregon under this bill will receive $13,275,000, and the State 
will Riso for its school fund $8,850,000, or a total of $22,- 
125,000. 

Now, what is the State of Oregon equitably entitled to receive 
from the Government out of the proceeds of this grant? The 
question is simple. The State of Oregon is entitled to receive 
only such sum as it will lose by the fact that the revested title 
to these lands is in the Government, and so long as the title 
remains in the Government these lands will not be subject to 
taxation. Thut is all the State is entitled to. But in this bill 
we provide that these lands, immediately as fast as this timber 
can be sold at reasonable prices upon a normal market, shall 
again go back into taxation. We provide that when the timber 
is sold and paid for the timber shall be taxed by the State of 
Oregon apart and separate from the land. So that all the State 
is entitled to receive is such sum as it will lose in taxes during 
this interim between the revesting of title and the going back 
of these lands again into private ownership. 

Mr. MONDELL rose. 

Mr. LENROOT. I can not yield. Now, what has the State 
of Oregon received in taxes during the past 40 years? That is a 
fair inquiry in determining whether this 50 per cent is an equi- 
table division or not. 

Up to and including 1912 the total taxes levied by the State 
of Oregon and all of its municipalities against all of the lands 
in this grant, including those sold and unsold while they were in 
the ownership of the Southern Pacific, was $2,752,599.31. We 
propose to pay them in this bill $1,565,458, making a total of 
$4,318,057, based upon the amount due March 1 last. In over 
40 years Oregon has received in taxes, or has assessed as taxes 
against these lands, only $4,500,000. Under this bill, on a basis 
of $30,000,000 in value, it will receive over $12,000,000, and on 
a basis of $50,000,000 value it will receive over $22,000,000, or 
five times more than the taxes assessed against these very lands 
for over 40 years. And a considerable portion of these lands 
will at once become taxable again by the State of Oregon. I 
undertake to say that so far as loss of taxes is concerned, 
25 division in this bill is twice too high instead of being too 
little. 

Now, I want to say, too, that the division that we have pro- 
vided for in this bill was a division over the protest of the 
Department of the Interior and the Department of Agriculture. 
The Department of Agriculture reported to our committee upon 
the first bill introduced that in its opinion there should be no 
division of the proceeds at this time, and none provided for 
until the claims of the railroad company and the taxes had been 
fully met. And the Department of the Interior in its report 
used this language: 


The timber as well as the lauds will be subject to local and State 
taxation upon their disposition, and I do not know of any reason why 
the State and counties should receive such a large proportion of the 

is of such sales. 

I will say that the bill then provided for a division of 80 per 
cent to the State and counties, and 20 per cent to the Govern- 
Mr. SINNOTT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. Not now. The report of the Secretary of 
the Interior proceeds: 


The withdrawal of the lands from taxation will be to a large ex- 
tent temporary. and while I have no objections to a provision that will 
fairly compensate the State and counties for losses incurred by reason 
of such temporary withdrawal of the lands from taxation, I can not 
approve of such a large donation of the proceeds. 

Now— 

In any event, the amount that should go to the State and counties 
should be reduced by half; that is, should not exceed 20 per cent to 
the State and 20 7 — cent to the respective counties, under the condi- 
tions set forth in the bill. 


In other words, the Secretary of the Interior recommends 
that a 40 per cent division to the State and counties would be 
a liberal one, while this bill which the gentlemen from Oregon 
criticize provides for a 50 per cent division. 

Now, the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Hawtry] and the 
other gentlemen have complained because there are certain port 
taxes that are not taken care of in this bill. I want to say 
to the gentleman from Oregon that if he desires to offer an 
amendment that will provide for paying these port taxes out of 
the 80 per cent that we provide shall go to the counties, I do 
not believe the committee will have any very serious objection 
to it. This 30 per cent more than takes care of the port taxes 
and all other taxes that have been imposed or will be imposed, 
three times over, and it is most inequitable upon the part of 
these gentlemen to make any such complaints as they are 
making before this committee. 

Mr. Chairman, as I said in the beginning, the only criticism 
that can be fairly lodged against this committee upon this 
question of the division of the proceeds is that the committee 
has been too liberal to the State of Oregon. The gentleman 
from Oregon [Mr. Hawtey] in his speech talked about this 
grant “‘to us,” implying the grant of these lands to the State 
of Oregon in comparing it to the grant of school sections. This 
grant was never to the State of Oregon. The State of Oregon 
never had a penny of interest in it, as it does in the grant of 
school lands or other grants, and if this grant had been dis- 
posed of under the terms of the proviso originally the State of 
Oregon would never have gotten a penny of this division, and 
the State of Oregon would never have gotten one tithe of what 
it has received in the past and what it will receive in the future 
under the terms of the bill. [Applause.] 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, I feel just a little grieved to 
think that the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Six NOrT]I, a man 
who had introduced no bill on the subject himself, a Member 
who had remained absolutely silent as to any initiative on the 
proposition of getting this land back, or his State anything, 
should—after the committee had agreed to pay deferred taxes 
to the amount of $1,500,000 and to grant to his State 50 per 
cent of the proceeds, over their own best judgment—come 
here and viciously criticize and attack the committee. In 
consequence of his actions here to-day, I feel some question 
as to his good judgment, for if his pro rata share of the funds 
are lost to-day it will be by reason of his lack of judgment. 


The gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Hawer] has introduced a 


bill which, if enacted into law, would not give the State of 
Oregon a penny, would not give the Government a penny, but 
would enable a lot of people out there who squatted on the land, 
and those who want to squat upon it, to get away with a 
lot of valuable timberland without paying anything for it. 
Some of this land has timber on it to the value of $20,000 to 
the quarter section. The gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Haw- 
Ley] would, by his bill, have that homesteaded, and without 
one cent to the State or the Government. This is the sort of 
diligence two of the gentlemen have been exercising. They now 
come here to-day and assault the laches of the Government. 
The gentleman from Oregon [Mr. McArTHur] has in good 
faith and earnestly tried to help the committee in the House 
and in the committee room in getting a bill through here that 
will do common justice to Oregon, or probably more than jus- 
tice, and at least have some regard for the Government of 
the United States. The gentleman from Oregon [Mr. SINNOTT], 
I think, improperly assailed the Government of the United 
States for its alleged great laches and delays. What are the 
facts? Nothing could be more erroneous concerning the Gov- 
ernment than a statement of that kind. The Government acted 
as soon as it was called to its attention—acted more expedi- 
tiously than anyone could properly expect it to act under the 
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circumstances—and it has recoyered the land; and now comes 
the Stute of Oregon and wants practically all of the money. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroot] stated exactly 
what was in my mind and, I think, what was in the mind of 
nearly all of the committee. If the committee is subject to any 
criticism at all it is because we have been overgenerous to 
Oregon. The people of Oregon seem to think that this is their 
land. They seem to think that because the Federal Government 
comes in here and appropriates millions out of its pocket and 
sets the machinery of the Department of Justice in motion to 
recover this land, that it is parsimonious if it asserts any claim 
to the land at all. 

Mr. GORDON. Why give all this land away to the State of 
Oregon? The gentleman is not here apologizing for this bill, 
is he? 

Mr. FERRIS. Oh, I only have a minute or two, and I can 
not yield. 

Mr. McARTHUR. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERRIS. I only have a minute or two, but I will yield 
to the gentleman from Oregon. 

Mr. McARTHUR. Never mind; I will withdraw my request. 

Mr. FERRIS. I did not know the bill was going to be at- 
tacked broadside. The real truth is that in less than a month 
from now the six months’ period will expire, and if Congress 
does not make a showing of diligence the Government may 
lose $25,000,000 or $80,000,000. What has the gentleman from 
Oregon [Mr. Six Norr] done about it? He is a good deal like 
the old maid who waited 25 years to be kissed. Finally the 
hired man threw her down and kissed her, and she said, Thank 
God, it came at last, and without sinning.” [Laughter.] 


The gentleman from Oregon would like to lie around here 
and get twenty-five or thirty million dollars for his State against 
great protest on his part, and then blandly say I fought for- 
more. Such procedure is hardly in keeping with the gentle- 
man’s usual good judgment. I do not think it just fair to the 
committee that was so generous to him. I do not dare say all 
of the things that ought to be said about what Oregon is get- 
ting out of this. If we did, they would throw Oregon down and 
take away what it is getting, and perhaps they will do it any- 
way. There are plenty of answers to everything that has been 
said here, and the committee hopes it will not have to make an- 
swers to all of it. There are plenty of answers to this page 
in the Washington Post, and we do not want to have to answer 
that. There are plenty of answers to bills introduced here 
which the Members themselves have withdrawn, and we do 
not want to answer them. Three great departments of the 
Government—the Department of Justice, the Department of 
Agriculture, and the Department of the Interior—are all behind 
the bill, and they think we are within the law and doing right. 
The Supreme Court decision authorizes us to do what we are 
doing. No minority report has been filed against what we are 
doing from a committee of 22 good men. 

Mr. MADDEN. What about the old maid? Did she not 
file a protest? 

Mr. FERRIS. Thank God, she found it without sinning, snd 
that is what the gentleman from Oregon wants to do. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Did the gentleman say “ with- 
out sinning” or “without SIN Norr“? [Laughter.] 

Mr. FERRIS. Oh, I said “ without sinning.” Mr. Chairman, 
T ask for the reading of the bill under the five-minute rule. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the title to so much of the lands granted by 
the act of July 25, 1866, entitled “An act granting lands to aid in tho 
construction of a railroad and cor h line from the Central Pacific 
Railroad in California to Portland, in Oregon,” as amended by the acts 
of 1868 and 1869, for which patents have been issued by the United 
States, or for which the ntee is entitled to receive patents under 
said grant, and to so much of the lands granted by the act of May 4, 
1870, entitled “An act nting lands to aid in the construction of a 
railroad and telegraph line from Portland to Astoria and McMinnville, 
in the State of Oregon,” for which patents have been issued by the 
United States, or for which the grantee is entitled to receive tents 
under said nt, as had not been sold by the Oregon & California Rail- 
road Co. prior to July 1, 1913, be, and the same is hereby, revested in 
the United States: Provided, That the provisions of this act shall not 
apply to the right of way to the extent of 100 feet in width on each side 
of the railroad and all lands in actual use by said railroad company on 
December 9, 1915, for depots, sidetracks, wood yards, and standing 
grounds. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. This is the section that proposes to revest title in the 
Government to the unsold lands of this grant, and during the 
general debate a number of gentlemen made inquiries as to the 
theory upon which the bill was based. It was stated in re- 
sponse that it was based upon the direction of the Supreme 
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Court in the decision rendered in the jand-grant case last year, 
and it is in this language: 

This, then, being the situation resulting from conditions now exist- 
ing, incident, it may be, to the prolonged disregard of the covenants 
by the railroad company, the lands invite now more to speculation 
than to settlement; and we think, therefore, that the railroad com- 
pany should not oniy be enjoined from sales in violation of the cove- 
nants but enjoined from any disposition of them whatever or of the 
timber thereon, and from cutting or authorizing the cutting or removal 
of ony of the timber thereon, until Congress shall have a reasonable 
opportunity to provide by legislation for their disposition in accordance 
with such policy as it may deem fitting under the circumstances and at 
the same time secure to the defendants all the value the granting acts 
conferred upon the railroads. 

That is a clear expression of the Supreme Court of the power 
of Congress to revest in the United States the title to these lands; 
but Congress, of course, can not receive any power from the 
Supreme Court. All of the power that Congress gets over this 
or any other subject is from the Constitution itself. 

And while the Supreme Court has made this broad general 
statement it must be assumed, of course, that in making it they 
had in mind some principle of law that would uphold the right 
of Congress to so revest title under the Constitution, and that 
is what I want to discuss for a moment. 

Now, as has been said, there were two different grants, one in 
1866, amended by the act of 1869, and the other by the act of 
1870, to two different railroads but both of them finally merging 
into the Oregon & California Railroad Co., now owned by the 
Southern Pacific. 

Out of these 2.300,000 acres all but 58,000 acres was granted 
by the act of 1866 and only 58,000 granted by the act of 1870. 
Now, the act of 1866 contained a section reserving to Congress 
the right to alter, amend, or repeal the act, and the act of 1869, 
which was amendatory of if. of course, carried with it that 
8 power, but the act of 1870 had no such reserving clause 
n it. 

Now, as to our power. So far as these lands are concerned 
that were granted under the act of 1866, which comprise all 
but 58,000 of the 2,300,000 acres, unquestionably under our 
right to alter, amend, or repeal we have the right to revest in 
the United States the title to those lands upon giving to the 
railroad company the full value of the grant, as the Supreme 
Court has said we must do in providing for their disposition. 
That we do in this act. So that as to all lands granted by the 
act of 1866, as we have provided for full compensation to the 
railroad, it seems to me there can be no question but that 
under the right to alter, amend, or repeal we haye the power 
to do what is proposed to be done in this bill. As to the act 
of 1870, however, it did not contain the clause reserving the 
right to alter, amend, or repeal, and a different question arises. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I would ask for five minutes 
more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
to proceed for five minutes. Is there objection? [After a 
pause,] The Chair hears none, and the gentleman is recognized 
for five additional minutes. 

Mr. LENROOT. But there is another theory upon which 
this bill can be sustained, applied both to the act of 1870 and 
the act of 1866. The Supreme Court in its opinion several times 
referred to the fact that this grant, while it was a grant upon 
the part of the United States acting as a proprietor disposing 
of the public domain, it was also a law of Congress acting in 
its sovereign capacity as well as proprietor, and that law has 
been violated by the railroad company. The Supreme Court 
has said that there were two great purposes to be subserved by 
the grant—one to aid in the construction of the railroad, which 
Was a great public benefit, and the proviso in relation to the 
sale of land to actual settlers not to exceed 160 acres and not 
to exceed $2.50 an acre was a provision in the public interest 
and a matter of publie policy to secure the development and 
settlement of that great area of couniry. Now, it is clear as 
to that proviso that that was inserted to serve a public purpose. 
They have failed to comply with that, and therefore the public 
interest to be subserved by the proviso has failed, because the 
railroad company refused to carry it out. That public purpose 
then having failed, it is competent for Congress to accomplish 
that same public purpose in another way, and we propose to 
do it by retaking this title to these lands and giving to the 
railroad company the full value of the grant and securing the 
development and settlement of this country in the method that 
we provide in this bill. It is a public purpose to retake these 
lands under these circumstances, paying the railroad company 
for them, and then providing for the settlement of the country, 
as we do provide in the bill. And so, as to the land grant by 
the act of 1866 this bill can be sustained upon two theories 
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the right to alter, amend, or repeal and the right to retake the 
land and paying the railroad for the full valwe for a public 
purpose. And as to the 58,000 acres of land granted under the 
act of 1870, it can be sustained by the latter proposition alone. 
{Applause.] 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. Chairman, I want to be heard in 


in regard to what I consider to be an unwarranted attack by 
the chairman of the committee on a member of this committee, 
Mr. Stxxorr, of Oregon. 

The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. FERRIS] seems to think 
Mr. Suywnorr was derelict in his duty because he did not intro- 
duce a bill on the California land-grant matter. His colleague | 
from Oregon [Mr. Hawer], who represents the district, intro- 
duced a bill in the House, and his colleague from Oregon, Senator 
CHAMBERLAIN, intreduced a bill in the Senate. Then why was 
it necessary for the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. SrynorrT] to 
introduce a bill to show he was interested in the Oregon land- 
grant matter? I think the records of our committee will show 
Mr. Srxnorr gave the matter as close attention as any other 
meniber of the committee, and was not in any way, shape, form, 
or manner derelict in his duty to his State or to his country. 
{Applause.] Mr. Srxxorr has the right to his opinion and has 
the right to express it in any fair way to the committee, and I 
can not help but think that when the gentleman from Oklahoma 
considers this matter he will expunge the remarks he made from 
the Rercorp, and I think in a spirit of fairness he should do so. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Oregon 
[Mr. Six Norri needs no defense at the hands of the gentleman 
from Washington IMr. La FoLLETTE]. No one here is more fond 
of the gentleman from Oregon than myself. I merely met argu- 
ment with argument, and his argument was that the Govern- 
ment has been very derelict in its duty; and in my reply that 
the Government was not derelict—that if there be any derelictien 
at all it was himself, because he had introduced no bill at all 
on the subject—I merely stated the fact, which no one will or 
can deny. I did not intend to and was not, in stating plain 
facts, indecent or unfair, as suggested by the gentleman frem 
Washington [Mr. La FoLLETTE]. The gentleman and myself are 
on the same committee, and he knows that neither then nor now 
am I unfair to anybody. 

The gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Suynorr], after sitting all 
through the committee deliberations, after serving on the sub- 
committee that helped digest this bill, got up and said that the 
bill was rotten to the core, and did not back up his judgment by 
filing minority views. The gentleman from Oregon [Mr. SIN- 
NOTT] has been very solicitous and even very boisterous about 
getting a very large amount of this money for his State. Some- 
body here must at least see that the Government is not mis- 
treated. It is not a pleasant task to defend the Government, but 
is certainly a very necessary one on this occasion. 

The Government first gave the land to help Oregon get rail- 
roads. Now that a breach occurs and the Government must take 
it back, the State insists on all the proceeds. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, the only reason why I rise at 
this time is to refer to the Attorney General’s statement as to 
the power of Congress to act, which I will read later. 

I want to say it seems that this little matter has risen, which 
it ought not to have done. The gentleman from Oregon [Mr. 
SIN NOT TJ is a lovable fellow, and for 10 days he was on the 
subcommittee having charge of this bill, which consisted of the 
distinguished gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. LENnOOT I, the 
gentleman from Utah [Mr. Mays], the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. La FoLLETTE], the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. 
SIN Norrl, and myself. In addition to the work of the general 
committee, we gave 10 days of actual service, as much as we 
could, sometimes practically all day, with the various depart- 
ments before us, and I was a little bit pained and a little dis- 
appointed at the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Stnnotr] that he 
did not file minority views. As a matter of fact, the objection 
he has to the bill is as to the question of the amount of money 
that should go to the State. That is all. He did not mean—I 
know that he did not—that the bill is rotten to the core, because 
he made no offer of an amendment that would cover that, either 
in the committee or in the subcommittee. The districts of the 
gentleman from Oregon and mine join, and we reach hands 
across the border there, and I would not want to meet him out 
in the mountains for anything on earth and have him feel that 
we are trying to treat him otherwise than the best. I think the 
committee did go to its very utmost to assist the Oregon: 
people because of the lovable character of our friend from 
Oregon. But still, you know, sometimes in consideration of a 
bill your your bounds, and I am afraid that my friend 
from Oregon did that to-day, although he did not mean it. 


Mr. BUTLER. I did not know that the gentleman charged 
indolence. He charged greediness. 

Mr. RAKER. He said that the bill was rotten te the core. 
He did not mean that. 

Now, in referring to the opinion of the General as 
to the power of Congress to act in this matter, it is stated in a 
few words. It says: 

„ as we have seen, provides that Congress may at 

time, having due rasara for the pore be of the railroad company, 2 add to. 
the act.” This act affects the greater part of 
ds nds involved. B By the decision of the Supreme a * rights 
— — d company are Axed at a sum not to exceed $25 8 
88 the power to amend this act, 
— Seen company 52.50 per acre, that being 8 
8 to Congress ees ont 3 — — — 
m 
deal with it along lines of the courte pte, z 

This bill accomplishes the disposition ef the title by revesting 
it in the United States. The balance ef the bill simply relates to 
the disposition of the land new or as early as it can be unuer the 
enactment ef the law, and provides that if the railroad company 
is not satisfied by an agreement that can be had with the Attor- 

ney General they may go into a court ef equity, and the Attorney 
. is directed, for the purpose of having the court fix and 
determine, so that the Government must pay the amount re- 
maining up to the limit of $2.50 an acre for this land. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from California 
has expired. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
at the expiration of 30 minutes—25 minutes to be used on that 
Side and 5 minutes to be used by some member of the commit- 
— debate on this moen and all amendments thereto be 

The CHAIRMAN, The 88 from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent that the time be extended 30 minutes—25 minutes 
to be used by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lewroor] and 
5 minutes by the gentleman from Oklahoma IMr. Frerris]—and 
that at the end thereof all debate shall be finished to this 
section. 

Mr. FERRIS. That will fix them all up over there. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Washington IMr. JOHNSON]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, some of the 
lands involved are in the district which I have the honor to 
represent. My interest in the quick settlement of the Oregon- 
California land grant, however, lies in the fact that I am Ore- 
gon’s neighbor and well-wisher and because I want to see the 
lands in question disposed of as quickly as possible to small 
holders, and with the lands I would include the timber. I op- 
pose this bill—all the sections of it. I can readily understand 
why the Members from Oregon do not stand against the bill 
in its entirety, a bill upon which the Public Lands Committee 
has labored hard and earnestly. The Oregon Members must 
know that if they develop much opposition the next move will 
be to throw this great tract of land into the ferestry reserves, 
where it will be of even less value to the State than it is now. 
In my opinion the lands will be found in the forest reserve 
sooner or later anyway. Even if this bill passes, I doubt if we 
are going to see the astonishing spectacle of the Secretary of 
the Interior selling timber at wholesale in Oregon, stripping 
the land clean, and at his side the Secretary of Agriculture 
withholding timber from sale in the name of conservation. It 
is a fact that this land grant lies alongside a lot of forest- 
reserve land. For that matter, a lot of the granted land lies 
within the forest reserve. 

I believe it will be a long, long time before the Government 
receives any $40,000,000 or $50,000,000 for the timber on these 
lands and before these counties come inte any money from taxa- 
tion. It will be a long, long time, too, before the stripped and 
denuded lands are eccupied by homesteaders. ‘The matter will 
go into the courts once more, and goodness knows when it will 
come out. What timber is sold will go te big timbermen. 

Mr. Chairman, in this connection I desire to read from the 
twenty-fifth chapter of Matthew. as follows: 


A certain nobleman went inte a far country to receive for himself a 
1 rE and to return. 
called his servants and delivered unto each of them a talent, 


received the 


he might —- how much ape had gained by trading. 
Then came the og kg thy eat: hath ined ten talents. 
And he said unte i done, good and servant; because 


me hast been faithful in very ‘littl I iil make thee ruler over 


‘ina the second came, saying, Lord, thy talent hath gained five 


And he said likewise to him, Well, tho 
‘faithful in a few things, 
things. 


u good servant, thou hast been 
therefore meve thou authority over many 
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And another came, maying. Lord, behold, here is thy talent, which I 
have kept laid up in a napkin. 

His Lord answered, and said unto him, Thou wicked and slothful 
servant, tbou oughtest to have put my money to the exchangers, and 
then at my coming I should have received my own with interest. 

Take thou, therefore, the talent from him and give it unto him 
which hath ten talents. For unto everyone that hath shall be given, 
and he shall have abundance; but unto him that hath not shall be 
taken away, even that which he hath. 

That is a good parable to have in mind during eastern con- 
sideration of western development problems. In this particular 
case the railroad has been busy for 30 years kicking would-be 
settlers off of these lands. The timbermen, who secured large 
tracts from the railroad, when small settlers could not get a 
“hundred and sixty,” have also kicked off all of the settlers or 
squatters they could find, either dn the disputed sections or on 
some of the free sections, and now the Government—Congress, 
if you please—proposes with this bill to step in, kick the re- 
mainder off, and arrange things so that few others will get on 
that land within the lifetime of most of us here present. 

The bill is going through, apparently. Desirable amendments 
will be voted down.. Why? Because the Public Lands Com- 
mittee has spoken? Because three great departments have de- 


cided what they think ought to be done. When they decide, this 
Congress acts, 

Mr. SLOAN, What departments have told Congress what 
to do? 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. This matter has been before 
the Agricultural Department, the Interior Department, and also 
the Department of Justice. All have reported, although the 
Agricultural Department falls into line rather reluctantly. It 
would like to take over the lands and the timber and conserve 
both for our children’s children’s grandchildren, 

Mr. SLOAN. Does the gentleman mean to say that Congress 
will accept that mandate? 

Mr. MONDELBE. I feel quite sure that it will. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. Is not the gentleman sort of fearful over a 
thing that can never happen if the provisions of this bill are 
carried out and all the timber is sold as the bill directs? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. There are no “ifs” about it. 
The United States Government will be in the place of the rail- 
road companies sooner or later, when this legislation goes 
through. But the matter will stay in the courts for years, in 
my opinion. There will be no taxes, and the dispute will go on 
and on, so that the land and the timber on it will finally wind 
up in the forest reserves. 

To a considerable extent this is Oregon's affair; and yet the 
Oregon men are sharply criticized on this floor for doing and 
trying to take part in what will affect the future welfare of 
that State a great deal more than many of those who will vote 
on this measure can realize. 

Mr. RAKER. Can the gentleman inform the House what 
kind of a bill can be passed to avoid any litigation and enable 
the Government to get what belongs to it? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes; I think so, but not in 5 
or 10 minutes. A few years ago land-hungry people were per- 
mitted to stampede into what was then the Indian Territory 
and grab lands free of charge. The pioneers of Oklahoma got 
their start that way, many of them. Other people will march 
into the Rosebud Indian Reservation in Montana this summer 
and get land. Still others will go to the Colville Indian Reser- 
vation in the State of Washington to get homestead land or to 
take their chances on getting some. This Oregon land was 
ceded away on certain terms. It was intended for settlers— 
homesteaders. They have not got it, nor will they. In my 
opinion they should have a real chance to get it. 

Mr. RAKER, The gentleman would not propose that when 
they can not get enough land to build their cabins on. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Washing- 
ton has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp at a later 
date. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I shall not consume the time 
allotted to me as gentlemen on both sides have done in con- 
tributing to the campaign of the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. 
Sinnott] by emphasizing his splendid and successful work on 
behalf of his State. I think they have clearly assured the 
gentleman from Oregon of reelection. He is entitled to it, I 
leave the matter right there. 

I will, however, discuss some of the provisions of the bill. 
There are quite a number of us still here who were here on April 
30, 1908, and remember the very pretty fight we had on that day, 


or a few days before that, in the passage of the resolution which 
became a law on that date, under which the Federal Government 
proceeded to seek a forfeiture of the Oregon and California land 
grants. Those of us who were then here, and particularly those 
of us who participated in that discussion, are, of course, more or 
less familiar with this general situation. The lower court found 
for the Federal Government, and, as I recall, brought in a de- 
cision forfeiting the grant. That decision was modified by the 
Supreme Court by a decision which, to my mind, speaking now 
as a layman and not as a lawyer, is not as clear and definite 
as it might be or as we hoped it would be. 

The committee, which has proceeded under this decision of 
the Supreme Court to the consideration of the legislation now 
before us, has given a very great deal of time and attention to 
the matter, has called to its assistance the officials of the various 
Government departments that have to do with or have knowl- 
edge of these matters, and have brought in a bill which, after a 
very thorough and conscientious study, they believe is in accord 
with the decision of the Supreme Court and will best meet the 
situation and the conditions surrounding the lands of this grant. 

I have some mental reservations with regard to the legisla- 
tion. I am not altogether certain that under the decision of 
the Supreme Court it will be possible to revest the Federal 
Government in its title to these lands. I hope that it will be 
possible, The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lexroor], who 
is a very good lawyer—and I am no lawyer at all—smiles; he 
smiles in his confidence, but I have known very good lawyers 
before now who smiled and were certain, and yet did not find 
that the courts agreed with them. I hope that the legislation 
will stand the serutiny of the courts. My regret with regard to 
it—and I am sure that it is the regret of all those who labored 
on the bill—is that it has not seemed possible to the com- 
mittee to bring out legislation which would settle these ques- 
tions without further litigation. I say this because I assume it 
is admitted by all who are familiar with the subject that we 
are simply providing for disposition of these lands after further 
and prolonged litigation. Beyond all question or controversy I 
assume the railroad company will contest the proyisions of this 
bill. I am informed that the State of Oregon is also likely to 
contest the provisions of the bill. 

Mr. LA FoLLETTE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Can the gentleman conceive of any 
legislation that would have been reported out by this com- 
mittee that would have been acceptable to the railroads and 
that would not have led to litigation, unless we had given them 
everything they wanted? 

Mr. MONDELL. I want to say to my friend that I am not 
criticizing the committee. Personally I think I should have 
suggested legislation different from this, but Iam going to sup- 
port the legislation, brought in by the committee in good faith 
after consideration—after much more consideration than I have 
been able to give the matter since the Supreme Court decision. 

But it is unfortunate that we must leave the matter, if we 
must, where it will take its long and tedious course through 
the courts before any conclusion is reached. Answering the 
question of my friend from Washington further, I wish to say 
I think it might have been possible to have brought in legisla- 
tion without conceding everything that the railroad company 
demanded, without’ conceding anything improper or unwise, 
that would have settled the main questions involved without 
further litigation. 

I am not entirely certain that such legislation as I have in 
mind would have been in all respects as satisfactory as the 
procedure that we now hope to follow under this bill will be 
if the matter is not too long delayed. There is a question, how- 
eyer, as to whether it might not have been better to have con- 
ceded some things to any early settlement of the matter rather 
than to have made provisions which are likely to prolong the 
agony for a good many years before we shall have a final 
settlement. This is particularly true in view of the fact that 
at the end of long and costly and tedious litigation we may find 
we have made no progress whatever. However, I make these 
statements not as a criticism, but simply as a suggestion of 
other ways in which the matter might have been approached. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman again 
yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Does not the gentleman think, in view 
of the fact that this question is up to the Supreme Court itself, 
it would not be as long as it would be if it had to work itself 
up through the district court and then up to the Supreme Court 
at last? 
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Mr. MONDELL. I presume that the tests as to the provi- 
sions of thls law will be brought, will be had in the local 
courts, and however the local courts deside the cases will 
undoubtedly be carried to the court of last resort. And it will 
take more than one suit, as the gentleman knows. It will take 
a variety of suits, because, as I understand it, the committee 
in bringing in this bill, in using the word “sold” in this sec- 
tion, does not intend to include the lands that were contracted 
for. Is that understanding correct? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL, There must follow therefore the suits that 
will be brought in order to determine the rights and interests 
and equities of those who are interested in the 16,000 acres 
or more of land under contract. That could not perhaps have 
been avoided without provisions which would perhaps have 
been of doubtful wisdom; at least it would have subjected the 
committee to criticism. I beg to suggest. however. that I think 
the committee might have brought in a provision with regard 
to these contract lands which would not have been equitable, 
and which would have settled the matter much earlier than it 
will be settled under the conditions which will exist if this 
legislation is enacted. I realize, however, that that was not 
an easy matter to adjust. 

9 LA FOLLETTE. Wil the gentleman yield for a ques- 
tion 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Does the gentleman think the suit that 
would be brought to settle the question as to those lands that 
have already been contracted for and are in controversy would 
have anything to do with the main question and the recovery 
of the unsold lands? It would only be incidental to the main 
purpose anyhow, and consequently I think that the decision 
to leave it out was wise. 

Mr. MONDELL. Perhaps a suit of that sort was inevitable 
in any event, though I am not altogether certain as to that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wyoming 
has expired. 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. VOLSTEAD]. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to enter into 
any controversy with any gentleman, but I desire to make some 
suggestions in connection with this first section. It seems to me 
to be very doubtful that we have the power to reinvest in the 
Government the title to this land. The reasons suggested why 
we may do so are not persuasive. There are two provisions of 
our Constitution that may apply to this matter. One is the 
right to take property for public use. That right rests on ne- 
cessity. I doubt very much that this is a public necessity in 
this case, and even if there is I do not believe that we comply 
with the necessary requirements in cases of that kind. We 
take it now, take it immediately. We pay for it 10 years hence. 
Is that a compliance with the Constitution, which requires that 
property shall only be taken upon compensation being paid 
therefor? 

Then there is another constitutional provision which requires 
that this land must be taken under due process of law. Is it 
due process of law for us to act as judges in our own case and 
determine this whole matter by this act? In the lower court it 
was held that we had no right to demand a forfeiture. In effect 
you declare a forfeiture when you say that this land shall 
immediately revert to the Government. That land has vested 
in the railroad company. If this forfeiture is valid, what be- 
comes of the railway mortgages? You can not forfeit the rail- 
way company’s title without forfeiting these mortgages. You 
make no provision for their payment. Upon what theory can 
this be sustained? There are many questions still to be liti- 
gated. You proceed as though everything was plain, as if the 
railway company had forfeited the land. Why is not the com- 
pany entitled to its day in court upon its right to have this land 
settled and upon the terms and conditions of sale? 

Mr, LENROOT. I want-to suggest that there is no forfeiture 
involved in this bill. 

Mr, VOLSTEAD. My contention is that it is the same thing 
in effect, and that you can not avoid it by calling it a different 
thing. The company’s interest is forfeited, though you make 
some provision for payment in part, a provision that the rail- 
way company has no power to enforce. I do not believe there 
is any necessity for reinvesting the Government with this title. 

I believe that other means could have been provided that 
would have been strictly within the ordinary proceedings in 
law. We could have provided, for instance, that a receiver 
should hold and dispose of these lands or we might have pro- 
vided machinery under which the railroad company could have 
been compelled to deed this land upon the happening of certain 
conditions that would have carried out the purpose of the grant. 


It seems to me it is unwise to take this extreme position. I am 
in thorough sympathy with this legislation. I think something 
of the kind ought to pass; but I feel that we ought to proceed 
along what we all recognize as safe and conservative lines, so 
that we will have as little litigation as possible. This bill will 
certainly invite a great deal of litigation, litigation that may 
make it necessary in years to come to pass further legislation 
in regard to it. If it does, settlement will be delayed, and 
those for whom the legislation is passed will suffer in the mean- 
time. I am simply anxious to pass laws that we can sustain in 
the courts, laws that will be of advantage to the country and 
will carry out the views and purposes we have in mind. 
[Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. 
sota has expired. 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Oregon [Mr. SINNOTT]. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, a moment ago some captious 
criticism was directed against me for not having introduced a 
bill and also against the State of Oregon for not having ob- 
truded itself into the department of government and put in 
motion the machinery to adjust this grant. As to the criticism 
of myself, I will not answer it. I hardly think the chairman of 
the committee meant that criticism in the way it sounded, and 
I do not propose to reply to it more than to say that a 
small part of these lands are in my district; that my colleague 
(Mr, Hawtey] introduced a bill in the House and Senator 
Chamberlain introduced one in the Senate, and that I have 
been for the Chamberlain bill from first to last; that I have 
made no different fight on this floor to-day that I have been 
making continually in the committee, trying to represent my 
State and the views of the people of my State relative to this 
division. [Applause.] As to the criticism upon the State for 
not going into this matter sooner, I will say to you, Mr. Chair- 
man, that the facts as to the violation of this grant were in the 
possession of the Government from the very day of the first 
violation up to the day of the last violation. These facts were 
not in possession of the State of Oregon, but the Government 
did know of these violations and did apathetically let them 
go on. 

Mr. QUIN. When was the first violation? 

Mr. SINNOTT. I will explain that. In 1872 the Secretary 
of the Interior rendered an opinion to the Attorney General, 
informing ħim that the position taken by the railroad company 
was erroneous. The Attorney General at that time tried to 
have that opinion suppressed. The records in the case show 
that the reports of all these sales were made by the railroad 
companies to the Secretary of the Interior. They show re- 
peated violations beginning about the year 1892. Prior to 
1892 there was no affirmative violation of the settlers’ laws. 
That is, the railroad companies did not sell to anyone in quan- 
tities greater than 160 acres, but there were negative violations 
of that grant—that is, the railroad company refused to sell 
to actual settlers. The people of the State of Oregon were not 
aware of that fact. Evidence of those negative violations was 
not produced before the court deciding this matter. We only 
learned of that accidentally. The gentleman from Washington, 
sitting on my left [Mr. La Fotterre], endeavored to buy some 
of these grant lands in the year 1878, and then the railroad 
company asked him $10 an acre for those lands. It was not 
until after 1892 that the sales to any great extent were made 
in quantities of over 160 years. We did not know of those 
sales in Oregon, but the department here in Washington knew 
of those sales and paid no attention to them. Indeed, the 
Forestry Department made an exchange for these same lands 
after 1897. 

Mr. QUIN. Why did not they pay attention to it? 

Mr. SINNOTT. It was not until 1897 that one of these deeds 
that conveyed a large amount of property was placed on 
record in Oregon. About that time the agitation commenced. 
Of course, the people are slow to act in such matters. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Oregon 
has expired. 

Mr. FERRIS. I have five minutes remaining, and I will 
yield the gentleman three minutes of it. 

Mr. SINNOTT. The records before the Supreme Court show 
that the railroad company endeavored to suppress the informa- 
tion about these violations concerning the settlers’ clause. 
Here is an extract from a letter from Chartes W. Eberlein, the 
acting land agent of the railroad company dated February 19, 
1904, to their chief counsel, Mr. Herrin in San Francisco. I 
will read one clause: 

I realize the necessity of not calling any more attention than fs 


absolutely necessary to the provisions in our grant which are already 
giving us trouble. 


The time of the gentleman from Minne- 
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That was the position of the railroad company, endeavoring 
to cover up this entire matter. We did not have the informa- 
tion in Oregon, but the information was on the departmental 
records here in Washington. When we did know it we acted 
with great diligence. We passed this resolution in 1907, and 
it is not until 1916, nine years after the passage of the resolu- 
tion, that we get this matter 

I reiterate that it was not the duty of the State of Oregon, it 
was the duty of the Government of the United States to see 
that there was no violation of the grant. 

The CHAIRMAN, All time for debate having expired on this 
section, the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 2. That the Secretary of the Interior, in cooperation with the 
Secretary of Agriculture or otherwise, is hereby authorised and 
directed, after due examination in the field, to classify said Jands by 
the smallest legal subdivisions thereof into three classes, as follows : 

Class 1. Power-site lands, which shall include only such lands as 
are chiefly valuable for water-power sites, which lands shall be sub- 
ject to withdrawal and such use and tion as has been or may be 
provided by law for other public lands o 


like character. 
Class 2. Timberlands, which shall include lands bearing a oe 
of timber not less than 300,000 feet board measure on each cre 


subdivision, 
Class 2. icuitural lands, which shall include all lands not fall- 


Agr: 
ing within eltner of the two other classes: 
Pro vid t 


of under the pro- 
ts of way 1 the 


Secretary of 
removal ef the timber from any lands o: 


Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Strnorr : Line 24, page 4, amend by inserting after 
the word “of” the word “ merchantable.” 

Mr. BOOHER. Will the gentleman permit me? If you will 
add the word “saw,” you will perfect it. Unless you do that, 
you will include other things, like telephone poles and such, 

Mr. SINNOTT. I will state that the term “ merchantable 
timber” is very well known in the State. It is a term that 
the department has used. 

Mr. BOOHER. ‘Telephone poles are merchantable timber. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Telephone poles are included in merchantable 
timber. 

Mr. BOOHER. Then the gentleman wants to include that 
kind of timber under his amendment? 

Mr. SINNOTT. Yes. 

Mr. BOOHER. Has the department sold telephone poles as 
merchantable timber? 

Mr. SINNOTT. I think they have been in the habit of selling 
telephone poles as merchantable timber. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. In the presentation of the case this morning the 
chairman of the committee said that there was some difference 
of opinion between the various departments as to the amount 
of timber that should be the basis of determination, whether it 
should be considered agricultural or timber land. I would 
like to press the gentleman a little further as to what was the 
minimum amount recommended by the department and what 
was the maximum amount, and particularly whether the de- 

t recommended limiting the character of the timber as 
merchantable. 

Mr. LENROOT. The amount recommended by the depart- 
ment was 1,000,000 feet and another department recommended 
a greater amount, but the committee after hearing all the testi- 
mony and being extremely liberal to the State of Oregon, in- 
creased it to the amount named in the bill. 1,200,000 feet. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman is speaking of a quarter 
section. 

Mr. LENROOT. Two hundred and fifty thousand feet to a 
quarter was recommended by the department. 


Mr. STAFFORD. And limited the timber to merchantable |- 


timber. 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes; as we have it. 

Mr. STAFFORD, But by this amendment you are making it 
more liberal to the people who wish to locate on the land. 

Mr. LENROOT. Possibly. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The idea of making it 300,000 feet 
was to give greater opportunities to the farmer, the agricul- 
turist. It only takes a few trees, in many cases, of the char- 
acter of the trees in that section, that large timber, to make 
800,000 feet. You can readily see that it would take a large 
lot of agricultural land away from settlement if the limit of 


timber per 40 is made too low, and it is to give more oppor- 
tunity for homes that it was made a little more liberal than 
the 250,000 feet. 

Mr. STAFFORD. How many feet of boards are in one of 
these trees? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I have seen any amount of trees that 
would make 30,000 or 40,000 feet. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is not the general character of tim- 
ber I saw when I was in the Northwest last summer. 

Mr. QUIN. How many trees are there on an acre? 

Mr. LA FO It does not take many trees to make 
1,000,000 feet in some localities. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not think we should liberalize the 
provision made by the committee. The committee has gone 
beyond the recommendation of the department in increasing 
the amount of standing timber to determine whether it should 
be passed as agricultural or timber land. I think one criticism 
of this bill is, as has been stated by the gentleman from Okla- 
homa and by my colleague from Wisconsin, that it is too liberal 
to the people of Oregon and too little consideration of the wel- 
fare of the country at large. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. This is not so much liberality to ihe 
people of Oregon as to the people of the entire country, the men 
who desire to get homes. They can get a homestead more 
advantageously if they have a larger amount of timber allowed 
on each 40-acre tract. There is any amount of these lands 
which are valuable agricultural lands. I think the utmost liber- 
ality should be allowed in providing that as much of this land 
can go into settlement and the making of homes as possible. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I have not much knowledge 
of western forest lands, but I have sufficient to know that these 
lands will be valuable for timber purposes, and when they are 
valuable for timber purposes they should be classified as timber- 
lands and the rights of the Government protected along those 
lines. In this amendment you are going contrary to the recom- 
mendations of the Department of Agriculture and the Interior 
Department. You are taking away the benefits that will ac- 
crue to the Government by classifying these lands as merchant- 
able timberlands. We have gone to the extent of 200,000 addi- 
tional board feet to the quarter section by increasing the basis 
of classification as timberlands, and I do not think we should 
go any further. I can conceive of growing timber on these 40 
acres which in a few years will be valuable as matured timber, 
and yet when you put in there the word “merchantable” you 
are virtually going to give to some of these settlers valuable 
timber rights not available to the public generally. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin has expired. 

Mr. BOOHER. The gentleman then objects to giving the set- 
tler on these lands anything but the bare rocks ani the hills 
that are there? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
I ask unanimous consent that debate on this section and all 
amendments thereto close at the expiration of 20 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. MONDELL. Does that mean the section? 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. I desire to have five minutes to offer an 
amendment. 

Mr. FERRIS. I counted the gentleman in. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair desires to ascertain how the 
time is to be apportioned? 

Mr. FERRIS. Five minutes to the gentleman from Oklahome. 
[Mr. Davenport], five minutes to the gentleman from Missour. 
[Mr. Booknl. five minutes to the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. QurN], one minute to the gentleman from Washington 
[Mr. La FoLLETTE], and two minutes to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin. Does the gentleman from Wyoming desire time? 

Mr. MONDELL. I do not desire to have any time. 

Mr. FERRIS. And two minutes to the gentleman from Cali 
fornia [Mr. RAKER]. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, in reply to the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Boomer] I desire to state that I am just 
as considerate of the welfare of the settler as anyone, but I do 
not believe that we should give to the settler timberlands under 
the guise of giving him agricultural lands. There is only one 
rule that this committee can consistently follow as to the deter- 
mination of what are agricultural lands and what are timber- 
lands, and that is the recommendations of the heads of the re- 
spective departments that have these matters in charge. The 
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departments say that they should be classified as timberlands 
with not less than 250,000 standing feet to the 40 acres, and yet 
the committee recommended 300,000 feet, and now you are going 
to go still further at the behest of these local people, and I am 
not blaming them for endeavoring to get all they can. I believe 
in conservation of our natural resources. I believe these timber- 
lands should have a different rule applied to them from what is 
applied to agricultural lands; and who knows better about that, 
the head of the Forestry Service or we? I am willing to take 
the judgment of the Forestry Service in that regard, and not 
allow persons out there, under the guise of getting agricultural 
lands, to come in and locate virtually on timberlands. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. Chairman, I simply want to say 
that in raising this amount from 250,000 to 300,000 the com- 
mittee went upon the principle that the committees of the House 
and the Members of Congress should have some little initiative 
and not leave everything to the departments of the Govern- 
ment. [Applause.] We are having a little too much bureau- 
cratic control in this Government at the present time; and I also 
want to say that I can not blame the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Starrorp] for taking the view of timberlands that he does. 
There is a vast difference between the toothpicks of Wisconsin 
and the mammoth trees of Oregon. 

Mr. BOOHER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment to the amendment of the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. 
SIN NOT TI by adding the word “saw” after the word “ mer- 
chantable.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend the amendment by adding, after the word “ merchantable,” 
the word “ saw.” 

Mr. BOOHER. Mr. Chairman, I do not understand the 
argument of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Srarronpl. He 
said that he was in favor of conservation, and yet he is in favor 
of a provision in this bill that would cut a whipstock off this 
land and sell it. He wants to sell the whole thing. I want 
this bill to give something to the settler who goes on the land. 
I want something left for the homesteader. I do not believe it is 
the object of this bill or the pclicy of this committee to sell 
all of the timber on the land. The departments have never 
indulged in it. They have always measured it as lumber, and 
they sell it board measure. This amendment is more restric- 
tive. It is not as liberal to the timber purchaser as the gentle- 
man wants to be. It restricts what may be cut off this- land. 
It is a conservation measure, It leaves the timber that will 
not be saw timber standing on the land, so that the man who 
comes there and buys it from the Government or homesteads 
it may have some timber on his land. The gentleman says that 
timber may grow up and become valuable. Why not let the 
homesteader have it, then? The Government sells the saw 
timber in the first instance and gets all it is worth. It is paid 
for and the man comes there to make a home and he leaves a 
patch of this timber, and why should he not have a right to it? 

Mr. LENROOT. Does the gentleman think that 160 acres 
having a stand of piling timber and telegraph poles worth 
$15,000 should be open to homestead? 

Mr. BOOHER. Piling would be saw timber. You can not 
take a simple telephone pole or fence post and make saw timber 
of it. They do not use that kind of timber for piling in my 
country. 

Now, I think this amendment I offer ought to be adopted. 
I believe the timber to be sold ought to be defined. I believe 
that the sale of that timber ought to be restricted instead of 
enlarged, and instead of making it merchantable timber make 
it merchantable saw timber, so there may be something left on 
the land for the people who hereafter may desire to homestead 
it. [Applause.] 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I trust the amendment offered 
by the gentleman will not be allowed. It is intended to define as 
timberland where there is less than 300,000 feet of timber, board 
measure, per 40-acre tract. This is intended to mean that there 
is timber that will be cut according to the custom of the country 
for sawmill purposes, and when that amount of timber is esti- 
mated by the inspector on the ground to be less than the amount 
named then it is agricultural land. If it is more, it is timber 
land. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Boouer] has put an 
amendment in here that will defeat the homesteader, of whom 
I am in favor, believing that he ought to have the telegraph poles, 
believing that he ought to have the piling, that he ought to have 
the timber that will make posts, whereas the amendment of the 
gentleman from Missouri will classify all of that kind of timber 
as merchantable saw timber, which they can do, and it will 
probably strip the land from the homesteader, whereas under 
the wording of the bill he can take the piling and the telegraph 
and telephone poles and the posts and clear the land and make 


it agricultural, and when he cnts these poles from the land he 
will get a revenue that will assist him in developing the land. 
That is what we want. I trust the committee will vote down the 
gentleman’s amendment, because it is against the homesteader. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an 
amendment on page 4, in line 14, after 

Mr. LENROOT. There is an amendment pending now. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. But the time has been fixed. After the 
comma, following the word “ agriculture,” in line 14, page 4, I 
want to strike out the two words “or otherwise.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 4, line 14, after the word “agriculture,” strike out the words 
“or otherwise.” : 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Now, Mr. Chairman, after the other 
amendment has been disposed of, I desire to address the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BoomER]. It 
strikes me that Congress certainly ought to get as much out of 
it as we can for the Government and at the same time leave 
this land in shape for the man who wants to homestead. I 
think this Congress is indeed fortunate to be able to vote for 
this bill. Out of 4,000,000 acres of land given to the Southern 
Pacific Railroad by Congress in 1866, land which belonged to 
all of the people of this Nation, all of which should still belong 
to the American people, there are about 2,000,000 acres in the 
State of Oregon which we are trying to get back, and it seems 
to me it matters little whether Oregon gets it all so that the 
United States Government gets enough to pay the expenses. 
Of all the fraudulent schemes that have ever been perpetrated 
I think the act of Congress that granted away all of these 
millions of acres of land—timber, oil, gold, and silver—to this 
railroad corporation heads the list. The Southern Pacific Rail- 
road Co. has sold 800,000 acres of the land for over $5,000,000. 

Under the Supreme Court decision we now have the oppor- 
tunity to save the other 3,200,000 acres of land which, I think, 
was wrongfully granted to the railroad company. ‘The evi- 
dence shows this land is worth $50,000,000. Some of it $200 
per nere. 

Think of it! Four million acres of land given to one railroad 
company, and we are now working around and squabbling over 
$2.50 an acre, and whether a whipstock or riding switch shall 
be cut off these acres of land which some homesteader may 
want. We are leaving the sublime and coming to the ridiculous. 
Let us pass this bill. If we do not get it through by the 9th 
day of June the railroad holds all the land. I do not care if 
the Government can not get it, let the State of Oregon get it. 
Let us be honest and let some part of the people of this Republic 
get this land. What is the use of quibbling around here about 
a telephone pole, about a whipstock, some $2 proposition, 
when we have only 15 days’ time under the courts’ decision to 
save 3,200,000 acres of land for the people? The Southern 
Pacific is not asleep. This bill has to pass the Senate after it 
leaves the House. Let us pass the bill and let the Government 
dispose of this timber so that the people can settle upon the land 
and build homes. 

Why, if there is 40,000 feet of timber in one tree, as the gen- 
tleman from Oregon states, the Government ought to get this 
land and sell that timber and let it be manufactured into lum- 
ber to build up that country and let a lot of people who say 
they can not get enough to eat in the cities in these times of 
prosperity go to Oregon and go to work and raise products and 
feed the people. [Applause.] 

I am not opposed to their having plenty of timber to build 
their fences with; whether the trees are a foot through or half 
a foot through or an inch through, we do not care. That is all 
right; whether one of these big trees makes 40,000 feet of lum- 
ber or whether it is a little tree that can be made into a post, 
I am in favor of the farmer who wants a homestead. [Ap- 
plause.] If he can get a farm at 50 cents an acre paid down 
and $2 when final proof is made, it is a boon to him and the 
country. That is what the public domain is intended for—bona 
fide homesteaders. I have always condemned the acts of Con- 
gress in bygone years which granted all of these public lands to 
a few fellows who had a railroad charter. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIN. I have not time to yield. It seems to me that 
enough of these farmers could go out there and soon have more 
than my friends Srynorr and Hawtey, from that State as 
Representatives in Congress, if we pass this bill and give the 
people a chance to go there under the bill as drawn here. I do 
not want to see the State of Oregon get all of this money, but 
let us pass this bill as the committee has brought it here and 
get it through to the President to sign before the 9th day of 
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June [applause], so that the American Government can get 
what is coming to it. 

After this case has gone all the way to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, has run the gauntlet, and ob- 
tained the information suppressed by the railroad company 
showing that fraud had been practiced and the grants of Con- 
gress violated, which the gentleman from Orgeon says was done 
by the railroad company in all these years—and I do not doubt 
that, for I know the methods of railroad corporations in deal- 
ing with the Government after the agents and servants of the 
people give them, through solemn acts of Congress, all 
of the public domain in many of the States of this Republic, 
I am not surprised at the statement the gentleman makes when 
he said that this railroad company had violated the land-grant 
contract, which Congress had foolishly granted to the railroad 
company, in order to maintain this great landed right by sup- 
pressing information and keeping it from the Land Department, 
from the attorney general of the State of Oregon, and the Attor- 
ney General and the Secretary of the Interior of the United 
States. [Applause.] 

It takes work to protect the interest of the people. The 
sharpers are always active and on the alert. There was some 
smooth work done when Congress was induced in 1866 to give 
all of those millions of acres of land to that railroad company. 
Let us work with all of our vigor to get as much as possible 
restored to the people. 

Gentlemen, we now have the chance to get back 3,200,000 acres 
of fine land from one railroad company. Let us do our full duty 
by staying on guard day and night till this bill becomes a law. 
Future generations will rise up and bless the memories of the 
Congressmen who are now fighting the battle of the people in 
passing this measure. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Mr, Chairman, the amendment that I 
offer is a proposition as to who shall classify these lands as 
timber, agricultural, or mineral lands. The first part of the 
section provides that the Secretary of the Interior, in coopera- 
tion with the Secretary of Agriculture, shall do this, and then 
the words “ or otherwise” are thrown in. Now, I confess that 
if this land is as valuable as it has been represented to be, the 
departments having to do with the rights can cooperate in 
making these appraisements. The words “ or otherwise” ought 
not to be in that provision, because it ought to be mandatory 
that the Department of Agriculture and the Interior Depart- 
ment, cooperating together, shall make that valuation and 
classification. I know, unless it is different from what it is in 
any other State of the Union where Government timberland 
is involved, there is going to be an effort made to have a lot 
of it classified as timberland, and I know that those interested 
in timber are going to do everything they can to have that 
classified for those who expect to bid on the timber. I believe 
the words “or otherwise” ought to be stricken out of this bill, 
and let it read that the Secretary of the Interior, cooperating 
with the Secretary of Agriculture, shall make this classifica- 
tion, and then have the two cooperating together make the 
classification. Then there can be no complaint made either by 
the State of Oregon or by the Government representatives if 
it is not properly done. I care not so much who buys this 
timber if it is possible to get it out of the hands of those who 
have been holding it for years, and who have been improperly 
holding it, as the court has decided. If you give half or more 
of it to the State of Oregon and the people, where they may get 
the benefit, I do not care for that. But I do say this, that if 
you are going to give any of that land to the homestead settler, 
where he may be permitted to make a home, there ought to be 
some restriction on the class of the timber to be taken from 
the land, and there ought to be something more than the bare 
ground left to him where he makes his homestead. 

I lived for a time in a section of the South where they had 
iron works, and they went out in the forest and cut all the 
timber off the land in order to make charcoal. You could not 
get any settler to take that land, because it was barren and 
there was no timber to make improvements. And there ought 
to be some restriction as to the size of timber or the kind of 
timber that is to be taken off of this land. I think that could 
be easily remedied. Whether the timber shall be classed as 
telephone-pole timber, that will be a matter to be settled by the 
Government when they go on the land. If they do not, no 
man can tell who will classify it or know what the words “or 
otherwise ” means. 

Mr. FERRIS, Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forpney]. 

Mr, FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I think to amend those class 
2 lands would be a serious mistake. The language in the bill 
as it is proposed is too broad. If you have the words“ saw timber 


or merchantable timber” inserted, merchantable timber would 
include everything on the land. 

Now, it is provided in class 2 lands, where the timber does 
not exceed 300,000 feet to the 40 acres; that is, 1,200,000 feet to 
the quarter section—I venture to say that one-half of the land 
of that grant will not cut more than 1,200,000 feet of saw timber 
per quarter section. 

Mr. COX. Would that be heavy timber? 

Mr. FORDNEY. It would be heavy timber in the mountains. 

Mr. COX. Would that be a heavily timbered tract? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. I will say that not more than half 
the lands would cut that much of timber per quarter section, 
unless you make it merchantable, so as to include fence posts 
and telegraph poles, and so forth. But merchantable saw logs on 
the Columbia River are limited to 16 inches at the top end of 
the log. Any log below that in diameter is not a merchantable 
log and is not supposed to be scaled, and the logger will get 
nothing for it. But as to fence posts or telephone poles or any 
other use you can put them to, it would make them merchantable. 
A great portion of those lands contain nothing but very large 
timber, and no small timber at all; and therefore, if you in- 
clude the words “saw timber,” you are going to take all the 
timber away from the homesteader and he will get nothing. I 
think it would be a great mistake to amend by either inserting 
“merchantable timber” or “merchantable saw timber.“ The 
language as it is seems to be correct. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, there are three amendments 
pending. I hope they will all be voted down, and I think the 
departments which have gone over this so carefully and spent 
so much time on it have reached a just conclusion about it. 
We had all of them with us in considering this bill, and they 
have had experience in lumber propositions and experience in 
formulating language, and I think if we put language in this 
bill with which we are not familiar it will harm the bill rather 
than do it good. My colleague [Mr. Davenport] asks to strike 
out the words “or otherwise.” I hope the amendment will 
not prevail, for these reasons: There are times when it would 
be a ponderous, cumbersome procedure, and would always force 
the two departments to act in the premises before any action 
can be taken. I hope they will be voted down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Boomer] to the amendment 
of the gentleman from Oregon, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

After the word “ merchantable,” insert the word “ saw,” so that the 
words will read. merchantable saw timber.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amen 
ment of the gentleman from Missouri to the amendment of the 
gentleman from Oregon. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The CHATRMAN. The question now is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Oregon. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is now on the amendment 
proposed by the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. DAVENPORT], 
which the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 4, line 14, after the word “Agriculture,” strike out the words 
“or otherwise.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, I have another amendment 
to section 2. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Srynorr]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Stxnorr: Amend, line 24, on pase 4, b 
out the words “three hundred” and Inserting in lieu thereo 
the words “ five hundred.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 3. That the classification provided for by the preceding section 
shall not operate to exclude from exploration, entry, and disposition, 
under the mineral-land laws of the United States, any of said lands, 
except power sites, which are chiefly valuable for the mineral deposits 
contained therein, and the general mineral laws are hereby extended 
to all of said lands, except power sites: Provided, That any reon 
entering mineral lands of class 2 shall not acquire title to the 

as he rovided in sec- 


timber thereon, which shall be so ter p 
tion 4, but he shall have the right to use so much of the timber 


thereon as may be n in the N and ration of his 
mine until coh time as — 4 timber is sold by the United States, 
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Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, Ff offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman. from Oregon [Mr. Srm- 
xorr} offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered — Mr. Sixxorr: Amend line 3, on page 6, by 
adding, a after the word: “ States,“ the 5 
Provided, otoever, That the Secretary of Interior may reserve 
before sale ‘tor the operation of mines such timber as he may deem 
necessary.” 


Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, the object of this amendment 
is to enable the Secretary of the Interior, in his. discretion, to 
reserve timber that may be needed in: small quantities for the, 
operation. of mines. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on. agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Oregon. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN.. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 4. That nonmineral lands of class 2 shall not be disposed. of 
until the Secretary of the Interior has determined and announced that 
the merchantable timber thereon. has. been. removed, and) thereupon said 
lands shal! fall into class 3 and be d of in the manner herein- 
after provided for the disposal of meme of that a 

The timber on lands of class 2 shall be sold b 
Interior, in cooperation with the Secretary of 
to citizens of the United States, associations of such citizens, and cor- 


8 organized under the laws of the United — or any 5 
erritory, or District f, for cash or nt in not exceeding 1 


equal annual installments with interest on such: deferred payments — 
fae Secretary of the flock th bs ne eee prescribe, not to exc per cent 
annum, at such tim tities, and under such pian of 


count on tbe mune 


Public competitive bidding — in the Jud of the 
p, That said 


nterior may — 9 the best results: Provided, tary 
shall have Sng ri to reject any bid where he has reason to believe 
that the — is. wor ey Toe and may reoffer the timber until 
a satisf. oo bid is received rovided 88 ma khali be separa application 
of romp pur any. le 
for sale such subdivision 8 TRIS 
included in any offer of a Ia t — a plication be 
within 90 days. prior to such o oy — tories hat sai 
timber shall sold as rapidiy as 9 5 ; be secured 
therefor im a normal mark 
Persons purchesing under ‘he provisions of this section shall be given 
ae when the parchgee pie is 9 3 paced ing to them the 
ber and expressly reserving the ed States. The 
timber thus purchased may be cut and paf harte * the purchaser, his 
heirs or assi within such: period as may be fixed ne the 
of the Interior, which pees shall be designated im the patent; alt 
9 under said. patent shall eease and terminate at the expiration 
od: Provided. That im the Pr agg heer timber is removed 


. 
on any bid is at to pay the full purchase price of the timber 
on such subdivision. 


All timber sold under this act! shall be subject to the taxing 
the States apart from the land as soem as patents are issu: 
vided for herein. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The geatieman from Wiseonsin [Mr. LEN- 
ROOT] offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Lennoot: On 
words“ from time to time,” insert the words 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, this is coma 3 to 
correct an omission which was called to the attention of the 
committee, but which was not corrected. 

Mr. FERRIS. We aecept it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BOOHER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to call the attention of 
the committee to line 6 on page 6. It says “and announeed 
that the merchantable timber thereon has. been removed.” If 
that word. “ merchantable” remains in and: it accomplishes. the 
thing that the gentleman from California [Mr. Raker} and 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forpnry] say it will do, 
and if we put it in in another place it certainly should be stricken 
out here. According to the statement of the gentlemen and their 
arguments on the other motion. to amend, that if the word mer- 
chantable“ be put in the bill, it would enable the department 
to sell everything on the land, and they could sell it all off and 
strip everything off the land. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOOHER. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. This comes now after the timber has been 
classified and put under the class of timberland and the mun 
has cut off the timber that has: been scaled to him, and the 
Government is then offering the land for homesteading. 

Mr. BOOHER. I am not talking about time when it takes 
place or anything like that. I am talking about the word 
“merchantable,” which, as these gentlemen have argued before, 


3 
as pro- 


page Ja uae — „after the 


will take everything off the land and will not leave anything 
on the land for the homestender. I move that the word * mer- 
chantable“ be stricken out. I do that for the purpose of test- 
ing the gentlemen on that subject. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BOOHER]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend, page 6, line 6, by striking out the word “ merchantable.” 


Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, if the amendment of the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Boon] should prevail he will 
accomplish the very thing he seeks te avoid. As the language 
how stands, when the timber has been removed by the pur- 
ehaser and the patent has expired there will stil? be timber 
remaining on the land. Then, although there is still timber re- 
maining on the land, it will fall within class 3, providing the 
merchantable timber is removed. If not removed, it would not 
ee to homestending if a stick ef timber were left on the 

n 

Mr. BOOHER. Mr. Chairman, E am inclined to think that 
the argument of the gentleman from Wisconsin is right. That 
is the position the gentleman from Washington and myself took 
on the other amendment exaetly, but the committee did not. 
agree with us and did agree with the gentleman from Michigan 
and the from California, when we undertook to put 
in the word “ merchantable.” Now, L think the word is right, 
but it is not right and proper to be there if we are te be gov- 
erned by the vote of the committee on the prior amendment, 
the amendment to insert the word “ merchantable,” in line 24, 
on page 4. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be heard on 
this amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the phraseology of the bill is entirely in har- 
mony with the idea of conserving the best interests of the 
Government and the best interests. of the settler. It is not pur- 
posed to have timberland entirely denuded of all timber before 
it can be opened to entry after the timber has been once removed. 
The very purpose is that only after the merchantable timber has 
been removed, then and thereupon it beeomes of that. character 
whereby it is subjeet to entry under the homestead law. This 
is a conservation provision, and the amendment of the gentle-. 
man: from Missouri [Mr. Boomer] would really eause all the 
small growing timber to be stripped from the land before the 
timberland could. be opened to settlement as agricultural land. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. I should like to ask the gentleman from 
Wisconsin if he does not think we can choose a better word 
than “merchantable,” if it is intended to: be a definitive word, 
when the Secretary of the Interior has determined and an- 
ena that all timber heretofore sold has been removed: from 

e land? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, no; I think the w “merchantable” 
is. a proper one in this particular; and after listening to the 
timber expert of this House, the man who has. more knowledge 
about timber than: any other person: in this body, the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Forpysy], I must say I think we are em- 
tirely too liberal in fixing the amount as 300,000 feet per 40 
acres as the limit of timber om land opened to settlement as 
agricultural land. The gentlemam from Michigan stated here, 
of his own: knowledge: that one-half of the lands in this district 
would be included as agrieuttural lands; that valuable timber- 
land will be open to hemestead entry ; and the rights ef the 
Government will in no wise be conserved. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. In the section classifying this land there 
is no definitive word saying what kind of timber shall be 
sold—— 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will answer the gentleman, because I 
anticipate his point. Every person who is acquainted with the 
operatien of timberlands knows that the timber people do not 
cut down the small nonmerechantable timber, but leave that 
standing, and they cut down only that which is profitable or 
merchantable; and: so when they proeeed under this law they 
will go ahead and eut down the merehantable timber, leaving 
small trees standing, which will make it available for home- 
stead entry as agrieultural land. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Mr. Chairman, E desire recognition. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman desire to be heard on 
the amendment? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Yes; I am in favor of the amendment. 

Mr. FERRIS. How much time is desired on the other side? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I should like two minutes: 

Mr. MONDELE. I desire to offer = substitute for the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. FERRIS. Will five minutes be enough for the gentle- 
man? 

Mr. MONDELL. Les. 
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Mr. FERRIS. I ask unanimous consent that at the end of 
15 minutes debate on this section and all amendments thereto 


close. 

Mr. LENROOT. We will not get through if the gentleman 
makes the time as long as that? 

Mr. FERRIS. This is quite a long section, and I make the 
request on the section. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman does not mean to close de- 
bate on the entire section in 15 minutes? 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes. We have got to finish this bill to-day. 

Mr. MONDELL. That is, we have got to finish the bill to- 
day if we have time to discuss it. 

Mr. LENROOT. The gentleman from Wyoming evidently is 
not aware of the fact that there was an understanding that the 
bill was to be finished to-day. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman from Wyoming is not going 
to stand in the way of doing anything in due and proper time, 
but the gentleman from Wyoming does not propose to be hur- 
ried along when there are matters here that need discussion. 

Mr. FERRIS. We will give the gentleman time enough. I 
ask unanimous consent that all debate on this section and all 
amendments thereto close in 15 minutes. We will give the 
gentleman from Wyoming five minutes. 

Mr. MONDELL. I have another amendment to offer to this 
section beside the amendment that I now propose to offer, and 
I should like to have five minutes on that. 

Mr. FERRIS. Ten minutes on the two? 

Mr, JOHNSON of Washington. I will give the gentleman 
two minutes. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. 
my time. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I suggest to the gentleman from Oklahoma 
that he make it 20 minutes. 

Mr. FERRIS. I ask unanimous consent that debate on this 
section and all amendments thereto be closed in 20 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
that at the end of 20 minutes’ debate on this section and all 
amendments thereto be closed. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I want only 
one or two minutes, to call attention to a difficulty that I think 
the two departments will get into. The Agricultural Depart- 
ment has a great selling service aiready organized in the Divi- 
sion of Forestry for the sale of timber. This bill provides for 
-the sale of class 2 timber by the Department of the Interior. 
The ranking Republican member of the committee, Mr. Lenxoort, 
tells me it will be sold in that way. My impression is that it 
should be sold by the Forest Service. I am not offering any 
amendments, because I do not think any of it will be sold for 
many years. I will take no more time. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Mr. Chairman, I still believe that the 
word “merchantable” in section 4 should not remain there, 
and that some other word or phrase defining the class of tim- 
ber when it is announced that the class which has been sold 
has been removed should be incorporated. However, I do not 

to have anything to do with putting into effect that pro- 
vision up there, and for that reason I am not going to insist, 
except to say to my friend the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Srarrorp] that I do not know how they operate in the North- 
western States when they go to sell timber, but my experience 
has been that when they sell the poplar, white oak, walnut, 
or other timber in the South they cut everything from 6 inches 
up; and I think the same thing will be done there if you do 
not put in a limitation as to the size of the timber that they 
shall take from the land. I believe any man engaged in the 
lumber business, if there is not something to define to him 
what class of trees or saplings, to use the common expression, 
he shall take off the land, he will take everything that will 
make a fence post, as the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
TForpney] said, or anything that will make a fishing rod or 
anything else, if there is money in it for him to put it on the 
market. Therefore some kind of a definitive word should be used 
clearly to define the intent and what the Interior Department 
or the Forestry Department, whichever exercises the control, 
sells to him when he contracts for the timber, and not leave it 
to an indefinite decision, so that there shall be a lot of law- 
suits and arrests and countercharges, such as have been going 
on for years and years in the timbered regions of the country. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Why not fix the size of the tree 
that may be cut? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. That is what I suggest, that there ought 
to be some definitive word to fix either the size of the tree or the 
class of timber that shall be taken from the land. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I think the views of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma are sound, and I propose to offer an 


I will give the gentleman two minutes of 


amendment which I believe will meet his view of the matter, 
and remove from the bill a serious objection as the matter 
now stands. The provision of this section is that the land 
shall be disposed of when the Secretary has determined and 
announced that the merchantable timber thereon has been 
removed. Now, we give a good long time to purchasers to pay 
for this timber—10 years. We leave it entirely to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to say how long a time they shall have for 
cutting the timber, and in the meantime the timber is growing. 
Who is to determine when the time comes that the timber 
which was sold is cut and the land ready to be entered under 
the law? It is very easy to remedy that. Strike out, in line 6, 
the word “merchantable,” and in line 7 the word “ thereon,” 
and insert the words “sold as provided herein,” so that the 
bill will read; 

Sec. 4. That nonmineral lands of class 2 shall not be disposed of 
until the Secretary of the Interior bas determined and announced that 
the timber sold as ei Meier herein has been removed, and thereupon 
said lands shall fall into cinss 3 and be disposed of in the manner here- 
inafter provided for the disposal of lands of that class. 

This will define definitely the timber that is to be removed 
before the land is open to homestead settlement. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. How does it fix it definitely? 

Mr. MONDELL. The balance of the section gives the Secre- 
tary authority to fix conditions under which the timber is to 
be sold, which would authorize him to describe, or even mark, 
the timber he actually does sell, and when that timber is cut 
the lands can be sold. If you leave the matter as it is now there 
is no way that the Secretary could determine when the time 
came that the timber he actually sold had been removed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. It says, in line 11: 

The timber thus purchased may be cut and removed b 
chaser, his heirs or assigns, within such period as may be 
Secretary of the Interior, which period shall— 

Is not that going to put the timber from the forest reserve to 
be sold by the Department of Agriculture in competition with 
the timber sold by the Department of the Interior under differ- 
ent conditions? 

Mr. MONDELL. I do not know. I presume that is so, and it 
presents another troublesome question; but we are discussing 
an entirely different matter now. We are discussing a provision 
as to when land may be subject to homestead settlement. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. For a question. 

Mr. RAKER. I take it for granted that, although the gen- 
tleman is familiar with the cutting of timber, he is not familiar 
with the character of timber involved in this bill. 

Mr. MONDELL. I think I am; I have been through this 
region somewhat. I have traveled somewhat over the land 
referred to here, and I have listened to a great deal of testimony 
on the subject. 

Mr. RAKER. What I meant to say was that after the log- 
ging company has been over the land once, they do not go over 
it again, as they do in the East and the Southern States. 

Mr. MONDELL. Unless you amend the bill, that is what 
they can do. 

Mr. RAKER. It would not justify them. 

Mr. MONDELL. Years after they have logged it off for the 
saw timber they might find it paid to go over it again for other 
classes of timber or material. 

Mr. LENROOT. When the patent expires the right to the 
timber is then gone. 

Mr. MONDELL. When the patent expires; but that is left 
to the discretion of the Secretary of the Interior, and the Secre- 
tary may make the period as long as he sees fit. Now, Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer the following amendment: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr, MONDELL: Page 6, lines 6 and 7, strike out the 
word“ merchantable’ in line 6 and the word.“ thereon“ in line 7 and 
insert in lieu thereof the words “sold as provided herein.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is as to the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Booner], which the 
Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr, Boonen: Page 6, line 6, strike out the word 
“merchantable.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr, Chairman, I gave notice I would offer 
two amendments to this section, but in the place of the second 
one I move to strike out the last word. I have come to the con- 
clusion that the committee does not intend to allow the bill to 
be amended, no matter how fair, reasonable, wise, or proper 
the amendments may be. 


the pur- 
xed by the 
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This section is one that ought to be carefully considered. In 
my opinion it is a section very much more in the interest of the 
timber companies than in the interest of either the public, the 
State, or the settlers. I endeavored to get the committee to 
accept an amendment which would make it reasonably certain 
that when the timber which was actually sald was cut the 
settlers could obtain these lands; but the committee refused to 
accept it. The matter is left entirely with the Secretary of the 
Interior to say in what quantities the timber shall be sold, and 
he can sell all the timber to one individual if his bid or bids 
are the best offered. He can give a timber company just as 
long as he sees fit in which to cut the timber. The purchaser 
may apply his first or any deferred payment on a particular 
tract or subdivision of his purchase, so that he need make pay- 
ments only on the particular tract or tracts of land which he 
proposes to cut from. 

The purchaser can secure a patent to a particular tract by 
applying every payment that may be made to that particular 
tract, and, having done that, proceed to cut the timber on the 
tract, holding in reserve in the meantime all of the other tracts 
without cost or investment. I take it that the committee has 
given very careful consideration to the matter and has felt 
justified in bringing in legislation as liberal as this is to the 
timber owners and the timber cutters. It strikes me, however, 
as being very questionable. The communities have ground for 
complaint in that the timber may be used for years, at little 
cost to the purchasers from taxation. The time is left very 
uncertatn except by expiration of the patent, when the lands 
may be made subject to homestead settlement. 3 

In the last paragraph of page T of the bill it is proposed to 
issue patents to the timber. I intended to offer an amendment 
striking out the word “patent” wherever it appears and in- 
serting the words “certificate of purchase,” but I have come 
to the conclusion that it is idle to offer any amendments to the 
bill. This is the first instance, as far as I know, in American 
legislation where the word “patent” has been applied to any- 
thing except the transfer of a permanent right, title, or ease- 
ment to land. I do not pretend to say that the issuance of a pat- 
ent such as is proposed would cast a cloud on the title to the 
land, although I think that is altogether possible. 

But I do not see why the committee saw fit to use the word 
“patent” when the words “certificate of purchase” is the 
phrase that would describe the transaction that takes place. 
I have been told that the committee wanted to be sure that the 
timber would be taxable. It is no more taxable when the title 
to the timber is conveyed under the word “patent” than it 
would be if conveyed under a proper designation, The word 
„patent“ has heretofore in our legislation referred exclusively 
to either a fee title to land or a proprietary limited fee with a 
reservation of some mineral contained in the land. It never 
has been and, in my opinion, can not properly be applied to a 
transfer of timber. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I think the idea in using the word 
“patent” was that the land might be taxable. The people out 
there are especially desirous of having this timber taxable, and 
I think that puts it in better shape. 

Mr. MONDELL. The issuance of a patent to the timber 
would not make the land taxable. I can not believe the com- 
mittee thought it would. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I am talking about the timber. 

Mr. MONDELL. I said that was the argument, as I under- 
stood it, but it seems to me there is nothing to it. You do not 
make timber any more taxable than it would otherwise be by 
conveying it under a title and designation which does not 
properly apply to it. Timber will be just as taxable if sold 
under a certificate of sale as it would be under any other 
designation, 

I have looked at all of the definitions of the word“ patent“ 
that I can find in the dictionaries. How that word can properly 
be applied to timber which it is proposed to cut down and take 
away I do not understand, but I shall not offer the amendment I 
intended because I do not think it is worth while. Let me make 
this further suggestion in the hope that elsewhere and before 
this bill becomes a law it may be considered, 

The people of Oregon desire to tax this timber, the committee 
is anxious to assist in bringing about that desirable consumma- 
tion. Thatcould be promptly accomplished by issuing a certificate 
of sale when the sale is made and the first installment paid; 
such a transaction would pass title to the timber and render it 
taxable. Under the plan proposed by the committee, however, 
it is not contemplated that any evidence of title shall be issued 
until the so-called patent is granted. Under this plan pur- 


chasers for speculation could hold for 10 years by making de- 
ferred payments without paying taxes. That would be fine 
for the speculators but hard on the communities. If on the 
other hand the purchaser of a large area desired to cut timber 
but avoid taxes, he could apply his payments to one or more 
tracts and thus secure the so-called patent to those tracts, and 
proceed to cut from them, meanwhile hold the remainder with- 
out cost of investment or payment of taxes. All this is, ef 
course, very fine for intending purchasers but it certainly is 
not good for the State and its communities. If the plan was 
devised to enable the State and its communities to secure taxes 
from the timber, it will certainly defeat its purpose. 

It may be that these very liberal provisions for timber pur- 
chasers are deemed necessary in order to secure the best prices 
for the timber. If so, the committee should so state. That 
they have not is perhaps only another evidence of the fact that 
this measure is being hurried along too rapidly to have proper 
consideration or explanation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wyoming 
has expired. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, what is the status of the time? 
ay CHAIRMAN. There still remains seven minutes of the 

e. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, I desire to consume only a 
couple of minutes. The gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Mon- 
DELL] has long been a Member of the House, and for a long time 
was chairman of the Committee on the Public Lands. He knows 
a great deal about public-land legislation, and he can help us a 
great deal, and, of course. I know he wants to help us. However, 
I doubt if his construction of the sections is made in the light 
of the facts out there. This tract of land is not a bald, prairie 
homestead proposition. Some of these quarter sections of land 
have $20,000 worth of timber on a single quarter section. This 
land has been reserved and held from homestead for 50 years. 
It is not a proposition like going out into Wyoming and taking 
up a quarter section of land worth 25 cents an acre or possibly 
nothing. Safeguards, limitations, and restrictions have to be 
drawn around the opening of valuable timberland like this in 
order to avoid confusion, mistakes, errors, and I might also 
say graft. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERRIS. I can not yield. The gentleman has consumed 
12 or 15 minutes of the 20 minutes allotted time. The gentle- 
man complains that this is harshly dealing with the home- 
steader. It is not a homestead proposition. I have photographs 
of little shanties that they have put ap, worth ten or twelve 
dollars apiece, where they have hardly cleared off enough land 
to set the shanty on. They are trying to acquire title to this 
valuable timberland by fraud, by deception, and with nothing 
but speculation in mind. This is no homesteader proposition. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERRIS. I can not yield. I am trying to present the 
views of the committee. The gentlemen can disagree with me; 
that is their right. The proposition is to dispose of this timber 
and get all we can out of it for the Government and for 
Oregon, in spite of the gentlemen from that State, and then let 
the land go to the homesteader. This is the proper way to pro- 
ceed with it, I am sure. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
man yield? 

Mr. FERRIS. Tes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Instead of the word “ mer- 
chantable“ why could you not define the diameter of the tree 
and the distance above the ground? 

Mr. FERRIS. I think that would require too technical an 
examination. It would cost too much to make such a critical 
examination. It would consume the value of the land. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. There is nothing technical about 
that. It is the simplest sort of a thing. The other way you 
leave it to a man to get anything he can, to make a dollar out 
of it if he can, and that is what he will say “ merchantable” 
means. 

Mr. FERRIS. Let us see what we do on that proposition. 
We first provide that two of the great departments of the Gov- 
ernment shall carefully classify this land to determine What is 
timber and what is agricultural land, and then what? They 
sell it, and then there is a homestead proclamation issued by 
the Secretary of the Interior and another finding that all of 
the merchantable timber so sold is removed and then that land 
automatically goes into the agricultural class for homesteading. 
That is double protection for the Government, and I know those 
who believe that this land ought to be homesteaded; I know 
that those who believe that land worth $20,000 a quarter 
section ought to go to the homesteader, timber and all, do not 
agree with this proposition, but I do not agree with them on 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
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any such course as that; I would not support a bill to carry | above the ground is less than 10 inches,” or whatever the com- 
on any such farce as that; that has been going on too long | mittee would think would be proper? 


already. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman used language as to what 
would be done which is just exactly the language in the amend- 
ment that I offered which he declined to approve. He says 
that the Secretary is to certify when the timber so sold has 
been removed. 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. That is what I wanted to define in the bill. 
Mr. FERRIS. We have that. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman has not defined it. 

Mr. FERRIS. We have. 

Mr. MONDELL. He says when the merchantable timber is 
disposed of. 

Mr. FERRIS. When the merchantable timber is disposed of 
the Secretary shall issue a proclamation. I know that we could 
weave in language here undigested; I know that we could 
change words here and there that would probably give away 
this timber, but I say to you that after the departments have 
put in months and months of consideration and after hearings 
when there were experts before us, we have concluded that it 
is dangerous to take words here and there and put in language 
that the department and the committee have rewritten and 
digested, making it so that it will not let anything get away 
from the Government. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. May I ask the gentleman one 
question? 

Mr. FERRIS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. It strikes me as a rather novel 
proposition to say it is dangerous for the Congress of the 
United States to add by way of an amendment anything to a 
bill that a committee and gentlemen at the head of bureaus of 
the departments have fixed upon. 

Mr. FERRIS. Oh, no; the gentleman knows 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. That is exactly what the gentle- 
man said. 

Mr. FERRIS. If I said that I was in error, because no gen- 
tleman here can believe any such thing as that. The gentleman 
has been so long a legislator, and such a useful one, I know he 
would rather risk a mature judgment on a technical question 
than a judgment that has not been carefully weighed. I know 
the gentleman believes that as a general proposition. It, of 
course, is not my purpose to set the committee up as infallible, 
but on technical matters that haye received such unusual and 
such extended consideration I thought under those conditions 
I presented the correct method of procedure. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Wyoming 
[Mr. MoxnzrL I is very much aggrieved because the committee 
does not see fit to accept an amendment that he offers. The 
gentleman ought to remember that this committee has spent 
weeks in the consideration of this bill and has gone over the 
language of this bill time and time again. That does not mean 
that this committee is infallible; that does not mean that this 
committee is not wrong; but it does mean that the committee 
has given careful consideration to every phrase that is put into 
this bill. With reference to his criticism, if the gentleman’s 
amendment had been adopted let us see where we would have 
been with respect to this situation. The gentleman provided 
that when the merchantable timber had been sold 

Mr. MONDELL. I did not have the word “ merchantable.” 

Mr. LENROOT. That when the timber sold had been removed 
that then there should be a homestead entry. 

Mr. MONDELL. That is it. 

Mr. LENROOT. Now, then, the timber is sold under the pro- 
visions of this bill; the purchaser may not remove all of that 
timber. ‘There may be some of that remaining upon the land 
that was sold to him, and yet if the gentleman's amendment had 
been adopted after the patent had expired, not 1 acre of that 
could have been open to homestead entry and could have been put 
in class 8 so long as there was a tree remaining upon the land 
sold and included in the original patent to which title had gone 
and the explration of the time of the patent came. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman knows perfectly well that 
the argument he now makes applies to the language as it stands 
in the bill just as much as it would to the language I propose. 

Mr. LENROOT. The gentleman does not know that. 

Mr. SLOAN. Will the gentleman yield for just a moment? 

Mr. LENROOT. I do. 

Mr. SLOAN. Would not this be a proper amendment: To add 
to line 9, on page 6: “ Provided, That no timber shall be consid- 
ered as merchantable timber where the tree diameter at 2 feet 


Mr. RAKER. Nine inches. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Eight inches. 

Mr. LENROOT. Possibly so, and yet at the same time even 
then if you put in a provision that it should not be considered 
unless it was nine inches in diameter, if there was timber upon 
it that was in excess of that and a few trees left upon it, yet 
we could not place that land in class 3 if there were a dozen 
trees left upon the quarter section in excess of nine inches in 
diameter at the bottom. 

Mr. Chairman, the language in the bill, which merely provides 
when this land in class 2 shall fall into class 3, is proper as it 
stands notwithstanding the suggestion of the gentleman from 
Wyoming. The gentleman from Wyoming probably picked up 
this bill yesterday, has given it very slight attention to-day, and 
sitting here at his desk to-day offers amendments that he thinks 
are perfect. It may be so, but it ought not to be assumed that 
because he offers them that they are. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time limit agreed upon has expired. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time for debate upon this amendment 
has expired. The pro forma amendment will be considered as 
withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment which 
I desire to offer to this section. x 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out of line 18, page 6, the words “at such,” and strike out of 


line 19, page 6, the word “ times,” and insert in lieu thereof the words 
“as soon as practicable.” 


The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


5 fy the Secretary 
of the Interior that the entry is made in good faith for the p of 


2.50 per acre shall not equired from homestead entrymen upon 
ds of class 2 when the same shall become subject to entry as agri- 
cultural lands in class 3: Provided 3 That auring the period 
fixed by the Secretary of the Interior for the submission of applications 
to make ent under this section any person duly qualifi to enter 
such lands who bas resided thereon, to the same extent and in the 
Same manner as is required under the homestead laws, since the Ist 
day of December, 1913, and who has improved the land and devoted 
some portion thereof to agricultural use, and who shall have main- 
tained his residence to the date of such application, shall have the 
preferred right to enter the quarter section upon which he was so 
residing where such quarter section does not contain more than 
1,200,000 feet board measure of timber, and where the quarter section 
contains more than the said quantity of timber such person may enter 
the 40-acre tract, or lot or lots containing approximately 40 acres, 
upon which his re ally eg or the greater part thereof, are situ- 
a : Provided further, That a prior exercise of the homestead right 
by any such person shail not be a bar to the exercise of such preference 
1 And provided further, That all of the following-de bed lands 
which may become revested in the United States by operation of this 
1 south, range 5 east, sections 25 and 35; town- 
east, sections 8, 5, 7, 9, 17. 19. 29, 31, and 33; 
township 2 south, range 5 east, sections 1 and 3; township 2 south 
range 6 east, sections 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, and 11; township 2 south, ae 7 
east, section 7; township 3 south, range 3 east, section 15: township 4 
south, range 4 east, sections 11 and 13; township 4 south, range 5 
east, sections 19 and 29; and township 12 south. range 7 west, sections 
15, 21, 23, 27, 33, and 35, Willamette meridian and base, State of 
Oregon, shall be withheld from entry or other disposition for a period 
of two years after the approval hereof. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 9, line 18, after the word “ situated,” insert “and such other 
contiguous subdivisions of said quarter section as are ciassificd as 
lands of class 3.” 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, the section provides, on 
page 9, that any person duly qualified to enter these lands who 
has resided upon them shall have a preference right to entry on 
the quarter section he occupies, providing it does not contain 
more than 1,200,000 feet board measure of timber, and where 
the quarter section contains more than the said quantity of 
timber he may enter the 40-acre tract or lands containing ap- 
proximately 40 acres upon which his improvements, or the 
greater part thereof, are situated. > 


act, to wit: Townshi 
ship 1 south, range 
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It will be noted from the reading of this provision that if the 
quarter section exceeds the rate of 300,000 feet to the 40, or 
7,500 feet to the acre, by a single foot board measure, the entry- 
man is cut down from 160 to 40 acres. I do not think that is 
what the committee intended, and certainly is not fair. If you 
leave the language of the bill as it stands, providing that in 
such case the entryman may have the forty on whicli his im- 
provements are situated and in addition to that other contiguous 
forties, provided they are classed as agricultural lands, you will 
do justice to the settler without allowing him timber in excess 
of the maximum. 

I do not think that the committee intended to deprive such a 
settler of such of his lands as were of a character that would 
allow their entry as a homestead. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. The gentleman's amendment appears to be 
very reasonable, except for one thing, in this, that he may not 
have to be a qualified entryman. 

Mr. MONDELL. The entire provision is liberal in that re- 
spect. The gentleman knows that to be necessary, because in 
some cases people have settled on these lands who were not 
qualified entrymen. Let me make this suggestion: You have 
concluded to be liberal to all these people. Now, it is not fair 
to provide that some of these people must drop down to a single 
forty, provided some of the other forties are lands they could 
as entrymen select. Now, my amendment does not fly in the 
face of the provision of the committee limiting the amount of 
timber which a man may take; it simply provides a method by 
which if a settler be limited by the terms of the bill to the forty 
on which his improvements are situated and there are agricul- 
tural forties contiguous, he may also take them. That will 
allow those people who would be limited by the terms of the 
bill to 40 acres to secure in some cases 80 and in some cases 
120 acres; otherwise you would reduce a man to 40 acres if by 
a single foot board measure his entire 160 acres exceeded the 
maximum of timber. It does not seem to me a fair proposition. 

Mr. RAKER. As to the contention of the gentleman there 
will possibly be no objection; but really, as a matter of fact, 
under the law and under the language of the bill as it now 
stands the homesteader would have no right except upon the 
one forty, except as to the amount of time he has resided on it, 
because he has no claim to the balance if he has not resided on 
it; and if those three forties are in excess, so far as the time is 
eoncerned, and on the other side of his forty and the two 
forties and three forties are contiguous, then he could take 
that one forty and the other land beside that. 

Mr. MONDELL. That condition may not exist. The entry- 
men may have settled upon the only tract in the locality that 
is only partially timbered, but the whole 160 acres may contain 
timber somewhat in excess of your maximum allowance. Now, 
that being the case, the provisions of the bill reduce him not 
merely within the limit of tolerance but reduce him to 40 
acres, which is not a reasonable thing to do. It is all right 
to say, as the committee has, that in any event he shall have 
the 40 on which his buildings are situated, but he should also 
be allowed to have the other tracts if they are what we class 
as agricultural lands. 


Mr. RAKER. The proposition is this: If there is an actual 
residence under the bill provided, he can make a claim, and 
he can run it beyond 160 acres, because he has a right to 
run it otherwise and there is no law to fix the boundary. But 
he is beyond the 40-acre tract which does contain 350.000 
feet board measurement, and he can get that 40 acres anyhow, 
and if on the other side there is land that contains only 350,000 
feet board measurement, he can take that, under the law, unless 
there is a prior claim to his land. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. For a question. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman says if the settler was 
reduced down to the 40-acre tract he could, if there was agri- 
cultural land adjacent to him, take it as a homestead settler 
outside of this provision in this section. If you are willing to 
allow him to do that, why not allow him to do the same thing 
within the tract that he has originally selected? Furthermore, 
no one knows how these lands are to be opened to entry, and 
if you take from a settler his preference right he may never 
get an opportunity at that particular tract. 

Mr. RAKER. The bill provides for it now. If land is in 
40-acre lots contiguous to his original entry, he can, under this 
law, get them beyond question. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
close debate, and I ask for a vote, 


LITI——542 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment pro- 
posed by the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL]. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 10, noes 17. 
So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. FERRIS. How much time do you want? 

Mr. HAWLEY. ‘Three minutes. 

Mr. FERRIS, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
at the expiration of five minutes, three minutes to be used by 
the gentleman from Oregon and two by the committee, that 
debate close on this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Haw- 
LEY] offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. And 
pending that the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. FERRIS] asks 
unanimous consent that debate on this section and on this 
amendment close in five minutes, three to be used by the gen- 
tleman from Oregon [Mr. Hawtey] and two by the committee. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
at the expiration of 15 minutes, 5 to be used by the gentleman 
from Oregon [Mr. Srynort], 5 by the gentleman from Wyoming 
[Mr. Monpetr], and 8 by the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. 
Hawrry] and 2 by myself, that all debate close on this section 
and amendments thereto. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. HAWLEY]. 

The Clerk read as follows: : 

Page 9, tine 1, after the word “further” in line 1, strike out the 
remainder of the line, and ali of lines 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. 8, 9, and the 
first three words in line 10, and insert in lieu thereof the following : 
“That, first, any person actually residing in faith on not ex- 
ceeding one-quarter section of such land prior to December 1, 1915, 
who has cultivated and improved the same upon his making applica- 
tion therefor within six months from the date of the ge of this 
act; and, second, — person who shall have made settlement in 
faith upon not ex — one-quarter section of such land at any time, 
cultivated and improved the same, and made application to purchase 
the same under the terms of the provisos in the granting acts prior 


to December 1, 1915, upon his resettling upon and askin ms Fees ae 
therefor within six months after the date of the passage of this act.” 


Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this amend- 
ment is to accomplish two things. It changes the date from 
that given on line 7, page 9, to the date that I understand has 
been agreed on in another body, and which I think is fairer to 
the settler. 

In the second place, it allows those who haye made settle- 
ment on the land and made improvements, and have gone tem- 
porarily off by reason of lack of funds to seek employment, or 
discouragement because the suit continued seven years when 
they thought it would be a much shorter period, to return upon 
the land. 

The general purpose of it is to let the man who has made the 
settlement, who has made the improvement, who has done the 
clearing, and built the houses and barns, and who has broken 
the soil and prepared it for cultivation, to have the benefit of 
his work rather than let somebody else have it. It seems to me 
the amendment is a reasonable one. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. Then, I would take it for granted from the 
gentleman’s amendment, judging from some of these pictures 
here, where the land is worth $20,000, that those people could 
return and come in under this amendment? 

Mr. HAWLEY. No. The gentleman is in error, because this 
settlement can only be made under the preceding portions of 
the bill, which limit the settlement to agricultural lands pro- 
vided in the bill. They can only make settlements of the agri- 
cultural lands provided in the bill, just as was provided by the 
committee. 

Mr. RAKER. If a man went there and built a cabin and 
stayed one day, and then went to Canada and returned, he 
could take out a homestead? 

Mr. HAWLEY. I do not think it would be construed that 
that would mean cultivation and improvement. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. Did not the act of 1912 expressly provide 
that no rights should be initiated by anybody on these lands? 

Mr. HAWLEY. I will say to the gentleman that whatever 
was done by one Congress can be changed by a succeeding Con- 
gress. 
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Mr. LENROOT. But those people had no equities, because 
they had notice that no rights would be recognized. 

Mr. HAWLEY. It seems to me it would be justice that the 
man who has made improvements, cultivation, expended his 
money and his labor should have the benefit of it rather than 
some other person. 


Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, I hope no one will be misled 
by the language of that amendment. That would open up a lot 
of things that I thought every one wanted to avoid. That would 
let in a lot of people that the Supreme Court has decided have 
no rights. I have not read it carefully, but I think it eon- 
tains the elements of more mischief than appears on the face of 
it. Any amendment looking to a step of this kind would be 
harmful. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Absolutely none of those people that the 
gentleman refers to would be able to take advantage of this. 

Mr. FERRIS. I have pictures here of houses that did not 
eost $12 to build, on a little clearing on these timberlands out 
there, where the timber is worth $20,000, and they are trying 
by a fictitious and spurious settlement to get hold of a lot of 
this timberland. 

No one need be mistaken as to what they are trying to do 
or as to what they will do if such amendments as this are to 
be adopted. 

Mr. HAWLEY. T do not think anything like that would be 
counted as settlement and cultivation. But if any one has 
settled on that land since December 1, 1913, he would come 
under this. 

Mr. FERRIS. I think it will be worth while for gentlemen 
here to look at these pictures of these pretended settlements. 
The whole thing is pure fiction. This is not a common home- 
stead proposition at all. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes; I yield to the gentleman, 

Mr. SINNOTT. Is that a record of the pictures taken from 
the Supreme Court case? 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes; that is it. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Those, the gentleman will understand, were 
exhibits introduced by the railroad company to show that this 
land was not agricultural land. 

Mr. FERRIS. They show the fictitious character of the 
proposition. Mr. Chairman, they are photographs. They are a 
part of the record. They show for themselves and they prove 
what I am saying. I ask for a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Hawrryr]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Monnet: Page 8, lines 13 and 14, after 
the word “and,” strike out 82 per acre when final proof is made 
and insert “ 50 cents per acre per annum.” 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, this is an amendment that I 
assume no one will vote for, and yet every one should vote for 
it. The gentlemen of the committee will not want to vote for 
it, because it modifies their bill. The gentlemen from Oregon 
will not want to vote for it, because it requires the homestead 
settlers to continue to make payments yearly, instead of allow- 
ing them te wait seven years after they make entry, to make 
payment upon their lands. I think it would be very much 
better, both for the State of Oregon and its settlers—I am sure 
it would be better—if this provision were adopted. It is a 
very great mistake, as has been proven a multitude of times, to 
leave the major portion of the payment for homestead land 
until final proof is made. ‘The settler, instead of becoming 
thoroughly and earnestly interested in his land as he makes 
small payments year by year, is very much inclined to hold his 
land in a speculative way, hoping to sell it to some one before 
he makes final proof or when he makes final proof, allowing the 
purchaser to pay the purchase price. We allow these settlers 
when they make entry to pay 50 cents an acre, and then allow 
them to live on- their land seven years before making final 
proof and payment. It would be very much better to require 
them to make payments of 50 cents per acre per annum, in 
which event the place would be paid for at the end of five years. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, so much for that. This is an amendment 
that I do not expect will be adopted, although it ought to be. 

But I want to take the minute or two that I have left to 
refer back to the last section, which really ought to have heen 
discussed much more than it was. I have no doubt that the 


committee did the very best they could. I am sure the com- 
mittee did not desire, in adopting the provisions of that see- 
tion, to do an injustice to the State of Oregon in retarding set- 
tlement, or to be improperly liberal to the timber companies; 
but I am sure that the timber companies of the west coast, all 
of them, approve of every provision in this section, because it 
leaves with the Secretary of the Interior the question as to 
how much of this timber one individual or one company may 
buy and the time they shall have in which to cut the timber. 
All of the timber on all of these lands might be purchased by 
one individual or one corporation, and the Secretary of the 
Interior is left with carte blanche to decide how long the 
purchaser shall have in which to cut off the timber, and when 
the land shall be restored to entry. 

Mr. RAKER. The gentleman does not want to misstate some- 
thing that is provided for in the bill. On page 9 every piece 
of this land can be sold in tracts of 40 acres to whomever 
wants to buy it, and the Secretary of the Interior must sell it 
to men having small amounts of money, in tracts of 40 acres, 
if they want it. 

Mr. MONDELL. I am not talking about the land. I am 
talking about the timber; and, furthermore, there is no such 
provision as the gentleman refers to on page 9 in regard to 
either land or timber, 

Mr. RAKER. I mean the timber. 

Mr. MONDELL. That is not true, so far as the timber is 
concerned, any more than it is true in regard to the land. Evi- 
dently the gentleman has not read the bill, because the provi- 
sions relative to the sale of timber are on pages 6 and 7 and 
provide that the Secretary may sell it at such times, in such 
quantities, and under such plans of bidding as he may in his 
judgment prescribe; and in the next section it provides that he 
shall fix the time fer the running of the patent, shall determine 
how long these people are to have within which they may cut 
the timber. It may not be too liberal a provision, but it cer- 
tainly is a very liberal provision, and if we should get a Sec- 
retary who was not entirely dependable we might regret it. It 
is true that on page 7 there is a proviso to the effect that 
under certain conditions the Secretary shall on application 
first offer any single subdivision applied for, but that does not 
essentially affect the situation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The ,uestion is on the amendment proposed 
by the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oregon offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. SINNOTT: Amend, page 9, line 1, by insert, 
ing after the word “three,” “Provided further, That any ser o 
er being a qualified homestead entryman, or being a 


Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, the object of this amendment 
is to enable a homestead entry to be made on timberland as soon 
as the timber is paid for and the patent is issued for the timber. 
Otherwise the land can not be entered until the timber is all cut 
and removed from the land. The object of this amendment is 
to enable anyone who is a qualified homestead entryman to enter 
160 acres of timber and not be compelled to wait until the timber 
is removed. I have spoken to some members of the committee 
about it, but have not heard any objection to this amendment. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I do not desire to take up 
the time of the committee in discussing this amendment unless 
the committee proposes to oppose it. I supposed the committee 
would accept it. 

This amendment in effect authorizes a homesteader to also 
become the owner of the timber which is on his homestead by 
paying for it. Of course it is an amendment that is not in the 
interest of the timber companies; it has none of the elements of 
liberality to the great timber companies contained in the 
former section. 

Mr. McARTHUR. And will it not have the effect of getting 
the man onto the homestead quicker than the provisions in the 
bill? 

Mr. MONDELL. Of course. This amendment is in favor 
of everybody except the timber companies. Without this the 
timber companies may hold the lands so long a time as may be 
fixed by the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Would the bill as new drawn 
permit the Secretary of the Interior and the Secretary of 
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Agriculture to sell all these lands to one or two great timber 
companies? 

Mr. MONDELL. It would authorize them to sell all the 
timber on all the lands to one person or one company and to 
give them as long a period of time in which to cut the timber 
as the Secretary saw fit. I should be much afraid of such 
provisions, and if I were a member of the committee I would 
not approve of them. 

Mr. FERRIS. The gentleman ought to state in response to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin that it is made compulsory on 
the part of the Secretary of the Interior to offer these lands 
in 40-acre tracts, so that the humblest citizen may bid and buy 
a tract as small as 40 acres. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. And they are to be sold to the 
highest bidder? 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. MONDELL. It is true that on page 7 there is a pro- 
vision under which before offering the land in large units the 
Secretary shall on application offer separately the timber on 
any legal subdivision; but this would not prevent the selling of 
all the timber to one party if he was the highest bidder, and 
this provision is hedged about by a curious provision that the 
application for the small sale shall be made 90 days before an 
offer by the Secretary of the land in a larger unit. On page 6 
of the bill it provides that the timber on the land can be sold 
by the Secretary of the Interior— 


at such times, in such quantities, and under such plan of public 
com itive bidaing as in the judgment of the Secretary may produce 
e r 


Under those provisions the Secretary can sell the timber on 
every acre on all these lands to one individual or company, if 
that individual or company is the best bidder. The small man 
may bid, it is true, on the timber on a small tract, if he is alert 
and active enough to file his application 90 days before the 
tract is included in a large unit. Whether the small man would 
consider it worth his while to watch his chance to get in an 
application before the timber he desired was included in an 
offer of a large tract and bid against the large purchaser is 
a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time has expired, and the question 
is on the amendment offered by the gentleman from Oregon. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Srynotr) there were 20 ayes and 30 noes. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 10, That all moneys received from or on account of said lands 
and timber under the provisions of this act shall be deposited in the 
Treasury of the United States in a special fund, to be designated “ The 
Oregon and California land-grant fund,” which fund shall be disposed 
of in the following manner: The Secretary of the Interior shall ascer- 
tain as soon as may be the exact number of acres of said lands, sold 
or unsold, patent to the Oregon & California Railroad Co., or its 
predecessors, and the number of acres of unpatented lands which said 
railroad company is entitled to receive under the terms of said grants 
and the value of said lands at $2,50 per acre. From the sum thus 
ascertained he shall deduct the amount already received by the said 
railroad company and its p cessors in interest on account of said 
lands as determined under section 7 of this act; and a sum equal to 
the balance thus resulting shall be paid, as herein provided, to the said 
railroad company, its successors or assigns, and to those having liens on 
the land, as their respective interests may appear. The amount due 
lien holders shall be evidenced either by the consent, in writing, of the 
railroad company or by a ju ent of a court of competent jurisdic- 
tion in a suit to which the railroad company and the lien holders are 
parties. Payments shall be made from time to time, as the fund ac- 
cumulates, by the Treasurer of the United States upon the order of the 
Secretary of the Interior: Provided, however, That if, upon the expira- 
tion of 10 years from the approval of this act, the proceeds derived 
from the sale of lands and timber are not sufficient to pay the full 
amount which the said railroad company, its successors or assigns, are 
entitled to receive, the balance due shall be paid from the genera! funds 
in the Treasury of the United States, and an appropriation shall be 
made therefor. After the said railroad company, its successors or 
assigns, and the Hen holders shall have been paid the amount to which 
they are entitled, as provided herein, an amount equal to that paid 
for accumulated taxes, as provided in section 9 hereof, shall be deposited 
in the Treasury to the credit of the United States. 

A separate account shail be kept in the General Land Office of the 

sales of land and timber within each county in which any of said lands 
are situated, and, after deducting from the amount of the p 
arising from such sales in each county a sum equal to that applied to 
pay the accrued taxes in that county and a sum ual to $2.50 per 
acre for each acre of such land therein title to which is revested in 
the United States under this act, 30 per cent of the remainder shall 
be paid to the treasurer of the county for the construction of roads, 
highways, and bridges; 20 per cent shall be paid to the State in which 
the county is located for the establishment and support of common 
schools; 40 per cent shall be paid into, reserved, and appropriated as 
S pat of the fund created by the act of Congress approved June 17. 
1902, known as the reclamation act; and the balance remaining in said 
e te ag ea land-grant fund shall become a part of the general 
und in the Treasury of the United States. The yments herein 
authorized shall be made to the treasurers of the States and counties, 
respectively, by the Treasurer of the United States, upon the order of 
the Pecretary of the Interior, as soon as may be after the close of each 
fiscal year during which the moneys were received, 


me LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. , 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 13, line 5, after the word “lands,” insert the words which 
should be charged against it.” 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, a word of explanation with 
reference to the amendment. Section 7 directs the Attorney 
General to bring an action against the railroad company for 
an accounting, and to determine the moneys received by the rail- 
road company from sales heretofore made, and also what por- 
tion should be charged against the railroad company as a part 
of the full value of the grant. This section provides for the 
payment to the railroad company but omits the expression 
“which should be charged against it.“ It reads: 

From the sum thus ascertained he shall deduct the amount already 
received by the said rallroad company and its predecessors in interest 
on account of said lands as determined under section 7 of this act; 
and a sum equal to the balance thus resulting. 

In order to harmonize it this amendment should be inserted. 

Mr. FERRIS. We accept the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LENROOT. I have a further amendment, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 14, line 21, after the word “ Oregon,” insert the word “ and.” 

Mr. LENROOT. This is to harmonize the expression “ Ore- 
gon and California.” 

Mr. FERRIS. We accept the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I also offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Fage 15, line 3, after the word “ received,” insert: 
“ Provid 


Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, there is no opposition on the 
part of the committee to that amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 14, line 12, at the end of the line, strike out the word “ thirty“ 
and insert the word “ twenty.” 8 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, under the provisions of this 
bill the Government advances the money to pay the taxes which 
have been accumulating since suit was started upon these lands 
and which were not paid by the railroad company. Then it 
also provides that when all this is taken out of the expenses 
and everything else, 30 per cent shall go to the treasurers of 
the counties for construction of roads, bridges, and so forth, 
and 20 per cent to the State for schools. What I am getting 
at is that the United States Government, the Federal Treasury, 
shall have 20 per cent of the money—not more than that; but 
that instead of giving 50 per cent to the State, that we shall 
give 40 per cent to the State, 40 to the reclamation fund, and 
20 per cent to the United States Treasury. I think it is noth- 
ing but fair that the Federal Treasury should get something out 
of the property it owns in the State of Oregon, and I submit 
that is a fair proposition. I think the people of the State of 
Oregon ought to be willing to accept that kind of a proposition. 
The Federal Treasury ought to get a little something from the 
proceeds of the sale of its own property. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois, 

The question was taken; and on a division, at the suggestion 
of the Chair, there were—ayes 29, noes 24. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I regret to call the attention 
of the Chair to the fact that there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will count. 

Mr. MONDELL. If the committee is not going to stand by the 
bill, we will have to have a quorum present. 

Mr. RAKER. Oh, the members of the committee stood by 
the bill, and there is no need of any such criticism. 

Mr. MONDELL. The committee, on the one hand, stands 
against any sort of an amendment to the bill, and, on the other 
hand, whenever an amendment is offered that appeals to gentle- 
men on the committee they desert their own work. 

Mr. RAKER. I do not think the committee is subject to that 
criticism. 
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Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point that the 
gentleman from Wyoming did not make the point of order that 
there was no quorum present. I veted with him. He merely 

called the attention of the Chair to the fact that there might 
not be a quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understood that the gentleman 
did make the point of order that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. MONDELL. Has the Chair announced the vote? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair did not announce the count. 

Mr. MONDELL. I am going to make the point. 

Mr. FERRIS. I wish the gentleman would let us go through 
with the bill. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I suggest that the gentleman ask for tellers. 

Mr. MONDELL. Has the Chair yet announced the count? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has not yet begun to count. 
The Chair will ask the gentleman if he makes. the point of order 
of no quorum? 

Mr. MONDELL. Not as yet. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that the Chair has 
announced the vote. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Is it too late to demand tellers? 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair appointed Mr. Foster. and 
Mr. MONDELL to act as tellers. 

The committee again divided 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. COX. What are we voting on here? 

The CHAIRMAN. Voting upon the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Foster]. 

Mr. FOSTER. To give the Government 10 per eent more 
money; that is all. 

The tellers reported there were—ayes 33, noes 32. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman makes the point of order 
there is no quorum present. The Chair will count. [After count- | 
ing.] One hundred and one Members. are present, a quorum. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CANNON, Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- |) 
ment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 14, line 17, after the word “schools,” strike out the semicolon 
of line 17 and all of tines 18, 19, and all of line 20, down to the word 
“act” in said line. 

Mr. CANNON. That strikes out all of line 17 after the word 
“schools.” Now, Mr. Chairman, I am not going to take much 
time in discussing this amendment. As I understand it the 
lands that are to come back to the Government are worth all 
the way from $30,000,000 to $250,000,000, just according to. the 
guess that the man makes, and some guess $5,000,000, and 
possibly the last guess is the best guess. We have had all 
kinds of guesses. There is evidently a very considerable 
amount of land in Oregon that was granted to this railroad 
company under the conditions of the act, and it seems that 
as the railroad is to get $2.50 per acre for lands not sold that 
no one will be hurt. 

Now, the effect of this amendment is, to see my colleague and 
go him better, this amendment strikes out these words: 


Forty per centum shall be paid into, reserved, and appropriated 
as n part of the fund created eee Se aS act of Congress approved June 
17, 3 known as. the 


If this amendment should prevail, this would read, in line 21: 

And the balance remaining in said Oregon-California land nt 
fund shall become a part of the general fund in the Treasury of the 
United States 

If this amendment prevails, instead of 10 per cent being paid 
to the general fund of the United States, it will be 50 per cent. 
Now, it is true that under the reclamation act the proeeeds of 
public lands as they were sold went into the reclamation fund 
on the theory that there would be a “round robin” going 
round and round and round. Suffice it to say, that it has not 
gone round sufficiently. [Laughter.}] We have made a loan 
to the reclamation fund of $20,000,000. I have my views about 
when that will be paid back, but then if it only was $50- 
000,000—I believe I am conservative—which is it? 

Mr. FERRIS. Thirty million to fifty million. 

Mr. CANNON. Well, now, if this amendment is adopted, we 
will put $25,000,000 in the Treasury of the United States, and 
God knows we will need it by that time: [Laughter:] I mean 
exactly what I say; this amendment is not for buneombe. 
Well, but does that violate the spirit of the reclamation act? 


Nay, nay; for the reason that when the reclamation act was 
passed—and I recollect very well when it was passed—there 
was something of eontest about it. The present Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Nsewnanps] was in the House at that time, and he 
was a leader, very enthusiastic, and it was passed. I had the 
honor of being one who voted against it and was confronted with 
it many, many times. I have always been willing, if I had it 
to do over again, under all the conditions, I should vote against 
it again. But, outside of that, this land, claimed to be werth 
$50,000,000, was not in the mind of Congress. when the reclama- 
tion act was passed. It was supposed to belong to—I do not 
know what the name of the railroad was—the California & 
Oregon. Well, there was a railroad there that was built, and the 
land was granted. What for? Just as under the leadership of 
Stephen A. Douglas, a great Senator from Illinois, in 1850, when 
the first land grant was made that ever was made in aid of rail- 
way construction of alternate sections for 6 miles on each side 
the track from Chicago to Cairo and Centralia to Dunleith. 

Those lands were being located at that time with 70-cent mili- 
tary land warrants. The Government reserved the alternate 
sections as fast as that road was located and the alternate sec- 
tions were gathered up at $2.60 per acre. Because while the 
country was largely unsettled, it was known that the lands were 
good and it was a question of markets. It was a question of 
population. Since that time Chicago has grown in population 
from less than 50,000 people to 2,500,000. Now, upon the theory 
that a railroad would develop the country this land grant was 
made. It had the restrietions referred to.in the bill and report 
and provision. The railroad people did not comply. I shall cer- 
tainly vote for the bill. It now not being within the sphere of 
the United States and not belonging to it at that time—nobody 
ever dreamed of it belonging to the United States—I think it is: 
folly that after the United States has borne the burden and is 
still to pay money before this is settled, with perhaps a com- 
pany or, I was going to say, a regiment in the employ of the 
Government, I think it is proper that this $25,000,000 should go 
Into the United States Treasury. [Applause.] 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous. consent to 
‘close debate on this amendment and all amendments. to the: 
| paragraph in 25 minutes, 5 to be eontrolled by the gentleman 
from Colorado: [Mr. Taxon], 5 by the gentleman from Wyoming 
| [Mr. Mowperr], 5 by the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. HAWLEY], 
5 by the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. MeAnrkunl, and 5. by the 

| committee. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unan- 
‘imous consent that at the end of 25 minutes all debate on this 
| paragraph and amendments. thereto be closed. Is there objec- 
‘tion? [After a pause.} The Chair hears none. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, in my judgment 
the committee made a very grave error in adopting the last 
amendment. I feel that that was an outrage upon the State 
‘of Oregon. The State is entitled to every dollar that this bill 
gives it. Now, if the House should adopt the amendment of the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cax NON], we might about as well 
throw this bill into the wastebasket. If you are starting out to 
try to repeal the reclamation law, by violating not only the 
spirit of that Inw, but the entire course of legislation of Con- 
gress from 1902 down.to this time, we of the West are in honor 
to our States bound to resist it in every way we can, 

The Government of the United States has authorized the con- 
struction of some 32 Government reclamation projects. They 
now cover some 3,000,000 acres of irrigable land. There are, or 
will be, some 60,000 homes upon these projects. The conserva- 
tionists of this country, of whom my friend from Illinois who 
sits at my right [Mr. Foster] is one, have succeeded in having 
withdrawn from settlement some 185,000,000: acres of the United 
States in forest reserves; something like 30,000,000 acres of sup- 
posed coal lands, and Heaven only knows how much more in 
power sites, oil lands, and otherwise, so the receipts from sales 
of public lands have been rapidly diminishing during recent 
years. Our receipts from the public domain have dwindled 
from: about $10,000,000 down to about $3,000,000 a year. Now, 
if yow take away the only means we have of completing those 
irrigation. projects, you will commit one of the most outrageous 
wrongs and hardships that Congress. has ever inflicted upon any 
people or any State. There is no semblance of justice in an 
amendment that would take away from thé completion of these 
projects their only source of supply. 

It is true we extended the period of payment from 10 to 20 
years. We did that because the receipts were not sufficient to 
complete them sooner, and also because the people could not 
any sooner pay the enormous price they are compelled to pay 
for these lands. But that money is coming back. There is not 
a single project in the United States that has ever repudiated 
its obligation. 
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Mr, MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I will. 

Mr. MADDEN. Whatever would become of the reclamation 
revenues of this land if they came into the possession of the 
Government of the United States? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. If the Government appropriateđ 
to itself and kept all the receipts from the sale of these lands, 
then, of course, we would not get any of that money. And if 
the Government kept the land and did not sell it we would get 
nothing. But, as a matter of fact, it is sheer nonsense to talk 
about $200,000,000. As a matter of fact, I think the most con- 
servative and best estimates we have had made on that land is 
from $10,000,000 to $20,000,000. 

Mr. TILSON. What is the difference between giving this 
number of millions, whatever it may be, and making a direct 
appropriation out of the Treasury? Why should we not appro- 
priate just so many million dollars out of the Treasury to the 
reclamation projects? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, The laws now set apart the pro- 
ceeds from the sales of the public lands, and put them into 
that reclamation fund, and after they have been used once in 
that way they are all to be paid back into the Federal Treas- 
ury by the settlers upon the lands under these reclamation 
projects. The lands under these projects are utterly worth- 
less without irrigation, and the Government is trying to bring 
about their irrigation and settlement for the development of 
the West. It requires an enormous amount of money to build 
those irrigation works, and they can only be built from the 
proceeds of the sale of the public lands, and that fund is get- 
ting smaller all the time. 

Mr. TILSON. What connection has this land with the recla- 
mation subject at all? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, Well, after it is taken back from 
the railroad it becomes a part of the public land of the United 
States. If we declare it to be public land, the proceeds derived 
from its disposition go into the reclamation fund under the 
existing law, and thereafter they are paid back into the Treas- 
ury. It is being paid back now by some of the projects, and 
in a few years all of them will be paying back this money. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Colorado 
has expired. 


Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I just wanted to know if a dollar of it 
would ever get back; that is all. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Cannon] proposes to repeal what is known as the reclama- 
tion law and deplete the reclamation fund, in so far as it 
applies or shall apply to the sums that may be received from 
the sale of these lands and this timber. I had the honor of 
presenting the reclamation bill to the House and of making the 
motion on which it passed the House. a 

The gentleman from Illinois says he did not vote for it. I 
want to say for the gentleman from Illinois that, as Speaker, 
he did use his influence to make it possible for us to consider 
the bill, so that whether he voted for it or not, he is entitled 
to great credit by reason of the fact that he did afford an 
opportunity for the consideration of the bill while he was 
Speaker of the House, 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman allow me? 
Mr. MONDELL. I will. 
Mr. CANNON. The majority always had the right to pro- 


ceed in the House, and it was no part of my business to defeat 
it. [Applause.] 

Mr. MONDELL. Well, in this particular case we never came 
to that test. The gentleman from Illinois, as Speaker, smoothed 
the way and made it possible to have the bill considered, and 
it became a law. It is working well. Under that law all the 
proceeds of the sale and disposition of the public lands flow 
into the reclamation fund. This bill modifies that provision 
somewhat by retaining for the State 50 per cent of these par- 
ticular funds, and for the Federal Government 10 per cent, 
giving the reclamation fund only 40 per cent, where it would 
receive: except for this particular legislation, the entire pro- 
ceeds. 

The sum to be received from these sources will never mount 
up into the millions that have been mentioned by the gentleman 
from Illinois and others. By the time we shall have paid the 
State of Oregon the taxes due her and shall have paid the rail- 
way company the amount which is coming to the company on the 
basis of $2.50 an acre, and when we shall have provided for the 
care, sale, and disposition of the lands, the net sums received will 
be far below the juicy sums referred to. But whatever they are, 
it is right and proper that they should flow, as the receipts of 
other classes of public lands flow, into the reclamation fund. 


Let me call the attention of the House to this fact: That if it 
had not been for the very earnest efforts of some of us here we 
would have never had these sums, The lands from which they 
are to be derived would be the property of the Oregon & Cali- 
fornia Railway Co., except for the efforts made by some of us 
to pass the resolution under which forfeiture suits were brought. 
I well remember how earnestly we were contested when we 
brought in a resolution authorizing the Federal Government to 
begin the suit that led to the situation which is now before us. 
There were a number of gentlemen who did not want that suit 
instituted.. There were some who were perfectly willing that 
the railroad company should retain these values. We insisted 
that they were values that belonged to a certain extent to the 
people of the Union, and we pressed that resolution, which led 
to the Supreme Court decision under which we are now proposing 
to dispose of these lands. If we have secured by that action 
funds which otherwise would have flowed into the treasury of this 
great railway corporation, is that any reason why those funds 
should be diverted from the very meritorious uses which we have 
provided for such funds? 

We are reclaiming and developing great areas of the West 
under the reclamation law, and if gentlemen will only be patient 
we shall have a return to the reclamation fund of the great bulk 
of the sums now invested in irrigation works. This year there 
has been returned to the fund over a million dollars, and in 
the year we are about to enter upon more than $2,000,000 will 
come into the fund from repayments. A great work is being 
carried on with a large measure of success. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wyoming 
has expired. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, how much time remains? 

The CHAIRMAN. Fifteen minutes remain. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote. Does the 
gentleman from Oregon [Mr Hawrey] want any time on this? 

Mr. HAWLEY. No; I do not want any time. 

Mr. FERRIS. Then just a word, Mr. Chairman. I hope the 
amendment of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] will 
not be adopted. As the law now stands all of the proceeds of 
the sale of public lands go into the reclamation fund, to be 
loaned to farmers for the purpose of converting the arid West 
into habitable homes for the people. This bill puts only 40 
per cent of the proceeds of this sale into the reclamation fund. 
The reclamation fund needs this amount. The different proj- 
ects now under progress need it. If the amendment of the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] prevails, nothing goes 
into this fund. It is an effort to strike down the irrigation law, 
and it should not be agreed to. I am sorry the distinguished 
ex-Speaker would want to strike down so useful and wholesome 
a law. 

Mr. HILL. Will the gentleman yield for a question for 
information? 

Mr. FERRIS. I yield to the gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. HILL. In whom was the title to this land at the time 
the reclamation act was passed? 

Mr. FERRIS. It was in the railroad, with some limitations 
and restrictive covenants that ran with the land. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the - 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon]. 

The question being taken, the Chairman announced that the 
noes appeared to have it. - 

Mr. CANNON. I think I will just ask for a rising vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 18, noes 49. 

Accordingly the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Haw- 
LEY] offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HAwLEY: Page 14, line 12, strike out 
the word thirty.“ in e 12, and the remainder of the paragraph 
down to the period in line 23 ana insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“Ten per cent of the remainder shall be paid into, reserved, and 
appropriated as a part of tbe fund created by the act of Congress ap- 
proved June 17, 1902, known as the reclamation act; 30 per cent of 
said remainder of the proceeds arising from the sales of land and 
timber in the counties of Coos, Douglas, Lane, Tillamook, and Mult- 
nomah, the State of Oregon, shali be id to the treasurers of the 
said respective counties for the construction of roads, Sen wage and 
bridges, and for such other public a as the county authorities 
mep drect and 20 per cent thereof shail- be paid to the proper officer 
of respective port districts within the counties named, for the pur- 
pose of reducing the bonded indebtedness of such districts and for gen- 
eral harbor improvement, and, where there are more than one port dis- 
trict in any county, the county court of such county shall determine 
what portion of the fund shall be credited to the several port districts 
therein; 30 per cent of said remainder of the proceeds arising from 
the sale of lands and timber in the said named counties shall be paid 
to the State of n for the establishment and support of common 


schools; 35 per cent of said remainder of the proceeds arising from 
the sale of lands and timber within counties other than the counties 
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of Coos, Douglas, Lane, Tillamook, and Multnomah shall be 

the treasurers of the respective counties for the construction o 
highways, and bridges, and for such other public purposes as the 
county court may direct, and 45 per cent thereof shall be pald to the 
State in which the respective counties are situated, for the establish- 
ment and support of common schools, and the entire balance remainin 

in said Oregon and California land-grant fund shall become a part o 

the general fund in the Treasury of the United States.” 

Mr. FOSTER. I reserve a point of order on the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois reserves a 
point of order. 

Mr. HAWLEY. When the bills were originally introduced in 
the House and Senate—— 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, is not debate closed? 

The CHAIRMAN. No; there still remain 15 minutes. 

Mr. FERRIS. Oh, no; I asked if anyone desired to use any 
time, and then I took a moment to close debate, and no one 
elected to use the remaining time, 

Mr. HAWLEY. The gentleman from Oklahoma will recollect 
that I asked for five minutes when he asked to close debate on 
the pending amendment and paragraph. 

Mr. FERRIS. That is true. 

Mr. HAWLEY. And I did not want to take my five minutes 
on the other amendment. I wanted it on this one. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from Oregon. j 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, when the bills were introduced 
originally in the House and Senate, as drafted by the Department 
of Justice, in cooperation with some gentlemen of the two bodies, 
they provided 40 per cent for common schools and 40 per cent 
for the counties. I offer this amendment because of what vir- 
tually amounts to a universal demand from the people of the 
State of Oregon. They have felt that this proposed original 
division of 40 per cent for school purposes, which this will 
average up, and 40 per cent for the purposes of the political or 
municipal subdivisions, is a fair and just division, under the 
theory of this bill, and I would be derelict in my duty if I did 
not offer, even after the action already taken by the House, 
this amendment for your judgment, and ask you that, even 
after the extreme measure which you have taken—I speak it 
respectfully, but from our standpoint you will appreciate, of 
course, that it is rather extreme and unexpected—you will now 
take a different attitude and agree to the amendment I have 
just offered. 

We have submitted, as fully as the time at our disposal would 
permit, our claims upon the proceeds to be derived from the dis- 
position of the lands under the pending bill. Had greater op- 
portunity been given for the consideration of the measure, we 
could have more fully elaborated the nature and justice of our 
claims. 

The amendment I have just offered provides for the distribu- 
tion of the funds as follows: 


id to 
roads, 


In counties in which there are no ports. Per cent. 

Wor-the Stata school: na 8 e a 45 
PC i Ls O Eee Es ES SLES Ses Se Se ak ea 35 
For the reclamation fund_-_~.......--.------_-~~------------ 10 
For the een J—:[?. 10 
In counties in which there are ports. Per cent. 

For the State school fund —«c«c14„44c44„4„%.!.ñ„;»:'ũ 30 
For the port distriets 20 


the counties 
the reclamation fund 
the Government 

This arrangement will give the State school fund on the whole 
practically 40 per cent. The Government has already received 
about $1,000,000 from the settlement under the act of 1912. 
Under this bill the Government will become a residual legatee 
and will receive a definite portion of the proceeds also, which, 
altogether combined, will give to the Treasury several millions 
of dollars. The reclamation fund will also receive under the 
amendment several millions. Our school fund is irreducible as 
to its principal sum, the interest only being used. I do not need 
to argue to this intelligent body of men the importance of public 
education, Since so great a portion of the State is Government 
land of different kinds, our power to raise money is greatly 
diminished in comparison with that of States whose whole areas 
are taxable. 

The division we now ask would be a generous exhibition of 
a kindly interest in our welfare, and recognize what seems to me 
to be an indisputable and just right on our part. The ports 
have an exceptional status. Organized under State law, they 
haye sold bonds, based upon the taxable area within their re- 
spective boundaries, and have paid the moneys received there- 
from to the War Department, to assist the Government in the 
construction of works of river and harbor improvement on proj- 
ects regularly adopted and approved by Congress. To reduce 
the taxable area at this time without making compensation in 
the bill would greatly increase the burden assumed by them 


and in a wholly unexpected manner. And by assisting ia the 
construction of waterway improvements they have added a 
great deal to the value of the large areas of timber held by the 
Government and made accessible to market many billions of 
feet of the timber on them. By this the Government has re- 
ceived all that it ought reasonably to expect from the sales of 
land and timber on the grant within the port districts. As to 
the reclamation fund, Oregon has never received the appor- 
tionment of funds for the construction of reclamation projects 
within her boundaries we were entitled to under the law. An 
additional great contribution to that fund at this time, to be 
derived in the manner proposed in the bill, ought not to be made 
at our expense. The adoption of this amendment would do more 
substantial justice. Reclamation work is a national undertak- 
ing and should be supported from the general revenues. We 
are distant from the seat of government and have at present 
only a moderate population, but right and justice should not be 
made an attribute of time and numbers. 

In the days before our flag had an undisputed right to float 
over the Oregon country stout-hearted American men and 
women, taking their goods in wagons and their lives in their 
hands, braved the continuous danger from hunger and thirst, 
desert and Indian, to establish homesin its vast unpeopled spaces. 
They carried with them the loves of men and women for homes 
and families, the fear of God, and the border of the Republic. 
Too far distant to expect protection from the Government, 
they provided for their own protection, made hospitable homes 
in growing neighborhoods, constructed churches, built schools, 
established justice, and by the bloodless contests of a better 
civilization won for the United States the Oregon country 
against the claims of the English Government. To them it is 
due that to-day the hem of Columbia's robe flows in the western 
winds coterminous with the boundary of the continent. But 
with others the contests were not bloodless. Some Indian 
tribes were insistent and dangerous enemies. No road was too 
long, hungry, or thirsty, or place too remote for the pioneers 
when the cry for rescue came to the scattered settlements. 
There was mounting in hot haste, shouted farewells, and men 
went to the front. During the Civil War period, at the request 
of President Lincoln and the Secretary of War, the State of 
Oregon undertook to maintain order and safety over an area 
of some 300,000 square miles. And maintain them we did. 
We raised troops from our scant population, sold bonds and 
equipped them out of our poverty, rescued wagon trains, pro- 
tected the Government mails, saved Government property, and 
guarded settlements. This and others of our just claims have 
never been paid. Is there reluctance to-day in giving us a 
little of the value of the land that the courage and endurance 
of our pioneer men and women won and the blood of their 
brave sons preserved? What we have asked in the name of 
the people of Oregon to-day the history of the case and the 
merits of their cause amply justify. [Applause.] 

Mr. FOSTER. I withdraw the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman withdraws the point of 
order which he reserved. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. HAWLEY]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 


ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oregon offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. IIA WX: Page 14, line 17, strike out 
the word “forty” and insert in lieu thereof the word thirty,” and, 
after the semicolon in line 20, page 14, insert the following: “10 per 
cent of said proceeds shall be pel to the State treasurer ot the State 
of Oregon for the use of and to be apportioned between the now duly 
organized port district in which any of said lands are located in pro- 

rtion to the a value of said lands within the respective port 

stricts as shown by the 1915 assessment rolls, to be used by the port 
district authorities for the purpose of reducing the bonded indebtedness 
25 ue respective port districts and for general harbor improvement 
erein, 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order against 
the amendment, 

Mr, HAWLEY. 
remain? 

The CHAIRMAN. Two minutes. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, during the general debate the 
three Members from the State of Oregon presented the claims of 
the port. The lands in green [pointing to the map] indicate the 
forest reserve. The boundaries of the port districts are indicated 
by the yellow line. The grant lands are indicated by the red 
squares on the map, which also show the proportion the grant 
lands bear toward the total areas of the port districts. These 
districts were organized under State law. They have issued 
bonds and paid the money received from sales of bonds over to 


Mr. Chairman, how much of my five minutes 
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the War Department, in accordance with existing law, for the 
improvement of waterways which had been adopted by Con- 
gress. For instance, the port of Siuslaw bonded itself for 
$325,000. One-third of the taxable area of that port will be 
taken by this bill from the taxable property of the port and 
will leave them only two-thirds of the present taxable area. 
They had a right to depend on it all remaining on the rolls, 
when they undertook their cooperative work with the United 
States, to aid in paying the interest and the bonds when they 
mature. Removing these lands from the tax rolls will increase 
the tax 50 per cent on the remaining land and make the burden 
very hard to be borne. It seems to me that these people who 
bonded themselves, denied themselves, put money into the 
Treasury of the United States for waterway improvement, 
should receive the favorable consideration of the House for 
their practical exhibition of public spirit, and that that con- 
sideration should be evinced by granting relief to the several 
port districts, based upon the taxable area lost to each port. 
This is what the pending amendment seeks to do. I offered a 
moment ago an amendment which reduced the payment to the 
reclamation fund to 10 per cent. That amendment was re- 
jected. This amendment will give the reclamation fund 30 per 
cent and the port districts 10 per cent, and certainly the claims 
of the port districts are infinitely stronger and juster than any 
claim that can be advanced in behalf of the reclamation fund 
for any portion of the proceeds of the grant. 

Under this amendment the division of the proceeds will be 
the same as that provided in the bill, with the exception that 
instead of 40 per cent being paid into the reclamation fund 
that 40 per cent will be divided into two parts and 80 per cent 
will go to the reclamation fund and 10 per cent to the ports. 


The assessed valuation of the grant lands within the coun- 


ties in which are port distriets $11, 085, 095 
The valuation of the grant lands in counties hav- 
ing no: port district. on os a renee — 11,469,175 
Total assessed value of the grant lands in the 18 
Cty Pike eee ECs eS ERLE THT Ee r 22, 654, 270 
Deducting from this total the amount estimated as yet due 
the d company and the amount due the counties 
a0 eecrudd taxe8 T.. RE 6, 668, 622 
There will be left to be distributed proceeds to the 
AONE OCs ceeds ease ola AA 15, 775, 648 


On the basis of the figures furnished me and on the further 
assumption that the assessed valuation under the Oregon law, 
which requires assessment on the basis of the cash value, is 
the present selling value of the property, the amounts appor- 
tioned to the several funds, then, will be— 

For the counties, 30 C.| ea es Ns Seer o T E DOE 


For the State ool fund, 20 per cent. RSA TRESS ER ay Ht ee 
For the port districts, 10 per cent Eaei | ty OFF, COS 
For the reclamation fund, r ——— G A 
For the Federai 10 R TARON «| A 677, S04 


If the grant should sell for more than is aboye made the basis 
of calculation, the items will be proportionately increased; and 
I wish to call to the attention of the House that it will be a 
long time before any considerable part of the funds estimated 
to be received by these several funds will be credited to them. 
If the grant contains 40,000,000,000 feet of timber, that timber 
must be sold in competition not only with the more than 
500,000,000,000 feet of other timber in Oregon in public and 
private ownership, but in competition also with many hundreds 
of billions of feet of other timber on the Pacific coast. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. McARTHUR. Mr. Chairman, I agree with, everything 
that my colleague [Mr. Hawtry] has said about the port dis- 
tricts and the equity and justice of the present amendment 
which he has offered. The port districts were created by gen- 
eral law of the State of Oregon. Now we are coming along 
with this bill which proposes to remove a large area of the 
taxable property. It is like cutting off a man's leg and expect- 
ing him to go through life plowing and doing manual work. It 
is a hard proposition. Just a few moments ago the House 
struck down the provision for supporting the roads and bridges 
in counties from 80 to 20 per cent. I can hardly believe that 
the House acted with full knowledge of the situation. I hope 
the House will restore the original figures when it comes back 
for final action. 

In the district of the port of Siuslaw—40 per cent of that 
particular district is covered by forest reserve on which the 
authorities of the county have no right to collect any taxes— 
We are now taking out of the area of this port district all the 
Oregon & California grant lands. For a great many years 
these lands Will be under the ownership of the United States 
Government and not subject to local taxation. There is a 
very small part of the territory that is allowed to be taxed, 
and the port districts are going to suffer and be handicapped. 


Mr. MEEKER. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. McARTHUR. Certainly. 
Mr. MEEKER. I did not understand the gentleman. Did 


he say “port” or “pork”? [Laughter.] 

Mr. McARTHUR. There is no “pork” about the river and 
harbor propositions in the Northwest. They all went through 
the House without discussion. [Applause.] 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, I was somewhat in error about 
the time; but now that these amendments have come in, I ask 
unanimous consent for one minute. 

The The gentleman has two minutes remain- 


ing. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, this bill provides for the pay- 
ment of the delinquent taxes for Oregon. They have given 
them 40 per cent, after the amendment of the gentleman from 
Tilinois was adopted, for the improvement of roads, schools, and 
bridges, Now come these two industrious Representatives from 
Oregon and out of this fund want to improve the rivers and 
harbors and ports. I do not know just where the demand on 
this fund is going to stop. I can not conceive where anybody in 
Oregon could have the courage to ask that a part of the proceeds 
of these Iands be used for the improvement of rivers and harbors. 
I can not conceive of a constituency so ravenous as to ask for 
it, and I am sure the House will take little or no part in grant- 
ing such a request, I know of no such generosity ever prac- 
ticed by Congress upon any State, and there seems to be no end 
of the efforts that are being made to get the rest of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Oregon. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 11. That the Secre of the Interior is hereby authorized to 
perform any and all acts and to make such rules and regulations as 
may be and proper for the purpose of the provisions 


y necessary 
of this act into full force and efect; and any 


ur- 

chaser, entryman, or witness who will swear sely in any a davit 

. the Interior shall be guilty of periaxy and table to th 

0 . or 0 e to e 

penalties prescribed therefor. Laid } 

* * s * — + * 
8 SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment I wish 
to offer. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend, line 4, page 14, by inserting after the word “ States the 


following: 
“The balance shall be d to the distributees hereinafter men- 
ereinafter set forth and for the 1 
be 


tioned, in the proportions 
hereinafter set forth; the amounts to be paid to the counties 


divided among the counties in proportion to the present assessed valua- 
tion of the grant lands in each county.” 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, it is generally supposed that 
this bill in its present form provides that the State will get 40 
per cent. This isnot correct. After paying the railroad company 
there will be a balance left of some $5,000,000 which goes into 
the Treasury of the United States. The State ought to be en- 
titled to a share in whatever fund is left over after paying the 
railroad company and the taxes. Otherwise we do not get 40 
per cent of the proceeds. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time for debate on this section has 
expired, and the question is on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Oregon [Mr. SINNOTT]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 14, line 17, after the word “centum,” insert “to be expended 
in Oregon” 


The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 14, line 17, strike out the words “ yki per cent” and insert the 
words “ the balance erais a and also ke out all after the word 
“act,” in line 20, down to including the word States,” in line 23. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Wyoming. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have one 
minute in which to explain the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has expired. 

Mr. MONDELL. The amendment provides that the remain- 
der, after paying the State of Oregon, shall go into the reclama- 
tion fund. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was rejected. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 11. That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to 
perform any and all acts and to make such rules an regulations as 
may be necessary and proper for the purpose of carrying the provisions 
of this act into full force and effect; and any person, applicant, pur- 
chaser, entryman, or witness who shall swear falsely in any affidavit or 

rocecding required hereunder or under the regulations issued by the 

eretary of the Interior shall be guilty of perjury and liable to the 
penalties prescribed therefor. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. What protection, if any, is provided in the bill in case 
the United States Supreme Court should hold that the railroad 
company had the right to take the timber off the land? Would 
the United States, under the terms of this bill, still be required 
to pay the railroad company $2.50 an acre for the land with- 
out the timber? 

Mr. FERRIS. Not at all. The Supreme Court has passed 
on that proposition. That was urged in the trial before the 
court. They made that contention both in their pleading and in 
their argument. 

Mr, NORTON. I do not understand that the Supreme Court 
has held squarely upon that question. 

Mr. FERRIS. I think so by inference. They wound up by 
saying that they granted an injunction for six months, during 
which time Congress could do anything with these lands that it 
wanted to, so long as it gave the railroad the benefit of the 
granting act. 

Mr. LENROOT. May I suggest that in the event the Supreme 
Court should hold as the gentleman suggests this entire bill then 
falls? 

Mr, NORTON. There will be no obligation on the part of the 
United States to pay the railroad company anything then under 
the terms of this bill? 

Mr. LENROOT. No. 

Mr. FERRIS. Not alone that, but in response to that con- 
tention the court specifically granted an injunction against sell- 
ing and cutting. 

Mr, NORTON. Granting an injunction would not mean for a 
certainty that the court would hold that the railroad company 
does not have the right to the timber on the land. 

Mr. FERRIS. The injunction standing alone would not, but 
the language used in connection with it passed it up to Congress 
for Congress to act upon. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 12. That the sum of $100,000 be, and the same is hereby, ap- 

propriated, out of any moneys in the Tr not otherwise appro- 

riated, to enable the 8. tary of the Interior, cooperation with the 

etary of Agriculture, or otherwise, to complete the classification of 

the lands as herein provided which amount shall be immediately avail- 

able and shall remain available until such classification shall have been 
completed. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Stxxorr: Amend, page 15, by inserting, after 
line 21, a new paragraph as follows: 

“Nothing in this act shall be construed as affecting the right of the 
State of Oregon to tax said lands.” 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, I think the true theory of this 
bill ought to be, and also a correct interpretation of the decision 
of the Supreme Court is, that the Government may dispose of 
these lands; that the Government in so doing in a sense acts 
as the attorney—in fact, the agent—for the disposal of these 
lands; that the Government has no right to step in and revest in 
itself the absolute title to these lands, when in a sense it has 
only a temporary title for the purpose of conveyance, it may 
have the custody of these lands which the Government under 
this bill assumes, and not the actual title to the land which 
would enable the Government to withhold them from taxation. 
I do not believe it rests in the power of Congress to step into 
my State and withdraw lands from taxation in this manner. 
Congress may dispose of the lands because the railroad com- 
pany has refused to do it, but Congress can not revest in the 
Government the absolute title to these lands, thus withdrawing 
them from taxation. This amendment which I have offered 
covers that idea. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
debate end in four minutes, and of that time I desire that I have 
iwo minutes and the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] 
two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks 
unanimous consent that debate close in four minutes. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 
` Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, if this amendment should be 
adopted upon the theory that the State of Oregon is entitled to 
continue to tax this land, then we should strike out of the bill 


entirely the provision giving to the State of Oregon 50 per cent 
of the proceeds of those lands. They are not entitled to both, 
certainly. If they are entitled to tax, they are not entitled_to 
the proceeds, and the proceeds are given to the State of Oregon 
to take the place of taxes, so there is no equity or justice in 
the contention made by the gentleman from Oregon, 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Wyoming 
has not any time. Debate was closed by unanimous consent at 
the end of four minutes—two minutes to be given to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin and two to myself. If the gentleman 
wants one minute of my time, I will give that to him. 

1 MONDELL. I did not understand that debate was 

Mr. FERRIS, Debate was to be closed in four minutes - two 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin and two to myself. 

The CHAIRMAN. By unanimous agreement, all debate was 
to close in four minutes. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, I only want to consume a 
moment's time. The gentleman from Oregon [Mr. SINNOTT]— 
this is just another effort to reach his hand into the crib and 
get all of this proposition, and, not content with that, he con- 
tends the Government has not the right to take back its own 
property, and he had advanced the novel theory here that the 
State of Oregon shall begin to tax Government property. No 
such proposition is known to the law or the Constitution; no 
such proposition can be recognized. They first secure a por- 
tion of the proceeds to compensate them for loss of taxes; they 
now come and want to tax Government land. Where will these 
requests end? I ask for a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Oregon. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the preamble be read. 

The preamble was read, as follows: 


Whereas by the acts of Congress approved April 10, 1869 (14 Stat. L.. 
p. 239), and Reon | 4, 1870 (16 Stat. — — 93 it was provided that 
ction o 


the lands to aid in the constru certain railroads from 
Portland, the State of Oregon, to the northern boundary of the 
State of California, and from Portland to Astoria and McMinnville, 


in the State of Oregon, should be sold to actual settlers only, in quan- 
tities not exceeding 160 acres to each person and at prices not greater 
than $2.50 per acre; and 

Whereas the Oregon & California Railroad Co., beneficiary of said acts, 
has violated the terms under which the said lands were granted by 
selling certain of said lands to persons other than actual settlers, by 
selling in quantities of more than one-quarter section to each person, 
by sellin at prices in excess of $2.50 per acre, and by refusing to sell 
any further porron of such lands to actual settlers at any price, 
and in so doing has willfully violated the terms of the statutes by 
which the said lands were granted; and 

Whereas in the suit instituted by the Attorney General of the United 
States, pursuant to the authority and direction contained in the 
joint resolution of April 30, 1908 (35 Stat. L., p. 571), the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in its decision rendered June 21, 1915 
(238 U. S., p. 393), ordered that the Oregon & California Railroad 
Co, be enjoined from mak er sales of lands in violation of 
the law, and that the sald railroad company be further enjoined from 


making any sales whatever of elther the land or the timber thereon 
until Congress should have a reasonable opportunity to provide for 
the di tion of said lands in accordance with suc Uex as Con- 


gress might deem fitting under the circumstances and at the samo 
So secure Red me railrcad company all the value conferred by the 
ng acts; an 

ereas ft was expressly provided by section 12 of the act of July 

25, 1866 (14 Stat. L., p. 239), that Congress might at any time, having 
due regard for the rights of the grantee railroad company, add to, 
alter, amend, or re the act making the grant; and 

Whereas the Oregon & California Railroad Co. and its predecessors in 
interest received a large sum of money from sales of sald land for 
prices in excess of $2.50 per acre, and from leases, interest on con- 
tracts, ete.: and 

Whereas the aforesaid granting acts conferred upon the said railroad 
company the right to receive not more than $2.50 per acre for each 
acre of land so granted : Therefore 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, I move that the preamble be 
adopted. 

The question was taken,-and the preamble was adopted. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise and report the bill H. R. 14864 to the House with 
recommendation that the amendments be agreed to and that the 
bill as amended, with the preamble adopted, be passed. 

The motion was agreed to, 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Garp, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 14864 
and had directed him to report the same back to the House with 
sundry amendments and a preamble, with the recommendation 
that the amendments be agreed to, that the preamble be 
adopted, and that the bill as amended, with the preamble, be 


W 


passed.. L 
Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, I moye the previous question 
on the bill, preamble, and amendments to final passage. 
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Mr. McARTHUR. Mr. N a RRS Inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. McARTHUR. Does this shut off a demand for a sepa- 
rate vote? 

The SPEAKER. Oh, no; the Chair will put that at the right 
time. 

The previous question was ordered. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed with amendments bill 
of the following title, in whieh the concurrence of the House of 
Representatives was requested: 

H. R. 15005. An act to appropriate $200,000 for training the 
Organized Militia of any State, Territory, or of the District of 
Columbia. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed bill 
of the following title, in which the concurrence of the House 
of Representatives was requested : 

S. 6041. An act granting the consent of Congress to Jackson 
County, Miss., to construct a bridge across West Pascagoula 
River at or near Pascagoula, Miss. 

ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled bills, reported 
that this day they had presented to the President of the United 
Stupe for his approval the following bills: 

R. 12766. An act for making further and more effectual 
Bhs ‘ision for the national defense, and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 12027. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said 
war; 

H. R. 10490. An act to prevent fraudulent advertising in the 
District of Columbia; and 

H. R. 14771. An act granting the consent of Congress to com- 
missioners of Charlton County, Ga., and Nassau County, Fla., 

to construct a bridge across the St. Marys River. 


HOUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW. 


Mr. ran of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 

consent that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet 
at 11 o’clock to-morrow morning. 
`The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that when the House adjourns to-day it 
adjourn to meet at 11 o’clock to-morrow morning. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 


OREGON & CALIFORNIA RAILROAD LAND GRANT. 


The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, I demand a separate vote on 
what is known as the Foster amendment in section 10, whereby 
the amount was cut from 30 to 20. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any other 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put them en grosse. 

The question was taken, and the other amendments were 
agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment suggested 
by the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Srynort]. 

The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 14, line 12, strike out the word thirty“ and insert in lieu 
thereof the word “twen nty.“ 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the Foster 
amendment. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, I demand a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 53, noes 60. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask for tellers, 

Tellers were refused. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] One hundred and thirty-five Members 
are present, not a quorum. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of 
the House. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, no. Move to adjourn, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina (Mr. 
Pace] moves a call of the House. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, it comes automatically. 

The SPEAKER. That is exactly correct. The Doorkeeper 
will close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will notify the ab- 
sentees. 


ADJOURNMENT. 
Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 6 o'clock and 5 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, 
May 25, 1916, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Secretary of 
War, transmitting, with a letter from the Chief of Engineers, 
reports on preliminary examination and survey of Pocomoke 
River, Md. (H. Doc. No. 1165); was taken from the Speaker's 
table, referred to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, and 
ordered to be printed with illustrations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. SIMS, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, to which was referred the bill (S. 5841) to authorize 
the Perdido Bay Bridge & Ferry Co., a corporation existing 
under the laws of the State of Alabama, to construct a bridge 
over and across Perdido Bay from Lillian, Baldwin County, 
Ala., to Cummings Point, Escambia County, Fla., reported the 
Same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 744), 
which said bill and report were referred to the House Calendar, 

Mr. DILLON, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 15322) grant- 
ing the consent of Congress to the board of county commis- 
sioners of Traill County, N. Dak., to construct a bridge across 
the Red River of the North, reported the same with amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 745), which said bill and 
report were referred to the House Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 15318) granting the consent of Congress to the vil- 
lage and township of Hendrum, Norman County, Minn., and 
the township of Elm River, Traill County, N. Dak., to construct 
a bridge across the Red River of the North on the boundary 
line between said States, reported the same without amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 746), which said bill and 
report were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. SIMS, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 15682) grant- 
ing the consent of Congress to Jackson County, Miss., to con- 
struct a bridge across West Pascagoula River at or near Pasca- 
goula, Miss., reported the same without amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 747), which said bill and report were 
referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. DILLON, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, to which was referred the bill (S. 5810) to authorize 
the county commissioners of Walla Walla and Franklin Coun- 
ties, Wash., to construct a bridge across the Snake River be- 
tween Pasco and Burbank, reported the same without amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 748), which said bill and 
report were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. RUCKER, from the Committee on the Election of Presi- 
dent, Vice President, and Representatives in Congress, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 15842) to revise, amend, and 
codify the laws relating to publicity of contributions and ex- 
penditures made for the purpose of influencing the nomination 
and election of candidates for the offices of Senator and Repre- 
sentative in the Congress of the United States, extending the 
same to candidates for nomination and election to the offices of 
President and Vice President of the United States, limiting the 
amount which may be expended, providing for the publicity. of 
campaign expenses, and for other purposes, reported the same 
without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 765), which 
said bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. RAKER, from the Committee on the Public Lands, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 348) to establish the Lassen 
Voleanic National Park in the Sierra Nevada Mountains in the 
State of California, and for other purposes, reported the same 
with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 749), which 
said bill and report were referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. O'SHAUNESSY, from the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, to which was referred the bill (S. 5910) 
authorizing the sale of the lighthouse reservation at Scituate, 
Mass., reported the same without amendment, accompanied by 
a report (No. 750), which said bill and report were referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 
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Mr. SHALLENBERGER, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, to which was referred the bill (S. 3101) authorizing the 
Secretary of War to extend the lease issued under the act of 
August 23, 1912, entitled “An act authorizing the Secretary of 
War to lease to the Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound Rail- 
way Co. a tract of land in the Fort Keogh Military Reservation, 
in the State of Montana, and for a right of way thereto for the 
removal of gravel and ballast material, reported the same with- 
out amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 751), which said 
bill and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. PARK, from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, to which was referred the bill (S. 5839) to repeal 
paragraph 4 of section 21 of the public buildings act, approved 
March 4, 1913, providing for the construction of a national 
archives building, reported the same without amendment, ac- 
companied by a report (No. 753), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi, from the Committee on Claims, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 188) for the relief of the 
Ottawa Indian Tribe of Blanchards Fork and Roche de Boeuf, 
reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a re- 
port (No. 754), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 4371) authorizing the Sioux Tribe of Indians to submit 
claims to the Court of Claims, reported the same without amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 755), which said bill and 

were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills were severally re- 
ported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi, from the Committee on Claims, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 13637) for the relief of 
T. J. Ball, reported the same with amendment, accompanied by 
a report (No. 752), which said bill and report were referred to 
the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 3257) for the relief of Johnston-McCubbins Investment 
Co., reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a 
report (No. 756), which said bill and report were referred to 
the Private Calendar. 

Mr. EDMONDS, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 8624) for the relief of Mary 
Bailey Pratt, reported the same with amendment, accompanied 
by a report (No. 757), which said bill and report were referred 
to the Private Calendar. [ 

Mr. RUSSELL of Ohio, from the Committee on Claims, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 13785) for the relief of 
Sarah S. Plank, reported the same with amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 758), which said bill and report were 
referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. LINTHICUM, from the Committee on Pensions. to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 15957) granting pensions and 
increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regu- 
lar Army and Navy, and certain soldiers and sailors of wars 
other than the Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and 
sailors, reported the same without amendment, accompanied 
by a report (No. 764), which said bill and report were referred 
to the Private Calendar. 


ADVERSE REPORTS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, adverse reports were delivered 
to the Clerk and laid on the table, as follows: 

Mr. RUSSELL of Ohio, from the Committee on Claims, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 14345) to reimburse J. B. 
Patterson, postmaster at Lacon, Morgan County, Ala., for 
certain postage stamps stolen, reported the same adversely, ac- 
companied by a report (Ne. 759), which said bill and report 
were laid on the table. 

Mr. from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 12483) for the relief of W. H. Cleere, 

reported the same adversely, accompanied by a report (No. 
760). which said bill and report were laid on the table. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Ohio, from the Committee on Claims, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 1960) for the relief of 
Bybee & Beard, of Lander, Wyo., reported the same adversely, 


accompanied by a report (No. 761), which said bill and report 
were laid on the table. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 10737) for the relief of Eli Pettijohn, reported the 
Same adversely, accompanied by a report (No. 762), which said 
bill and report were laid on the table. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 12022) for the relief of the estate of Moses M. Bane, 
reported the same adversely, accompanied by a report (No. 
763), which said bill and report were laid on the table. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 6950) granting a pension to Anna R, Burket; 
Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 7675) granting a pension to Sara Gates; Com- 
mittee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills and resolutions were intro- 
duced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. PADGETT: A bill (H. R. 15947) making appropria- 
tions for the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1917, and for other purposes; to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

By Mr. HAY: A bill (H. R. 15948) to provide for the crea- 
tion of a Council of Executive Information for the Coordination 
of Industries and Resources for the National Security and Wel- 
fare and for other purposes; to the Committee on Military 

By Mr. SIMS (by request): A bill (H. R. 15949) to prevent 
the nullification of State antigambling laws by international 
or interstate transmission of race-gambling bets or racing odds; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. STERLING: A bill (H. R. 15950) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to promote the safety of employees and travel- 
ers upon railroads by compelling common carriers engaged in 
interstate commerce to equip their locomotives with safe and 
Suitable boilers and appurtenances thereto,” approved February 
17, 1911; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. TEMPLE: A bill (H. R. 15951) to provide for the 
purchase of additional ground and for erecting an addition to 
and making alterations in the Federal building at Beaver Falls, 
Pa.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15952) to provide for the purchase of addi- 
tional ground and for erecting an addition to and making altera- 
tions in the Federal building at Washington, Pa.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. KTESS of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 15953) authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of War to donate one condemned cannon to 
the eee at Ulysses, Pa.; to the Committee on Military 
By Mr. SAUNDERS: A bill (H. R. 15954) to establish an 
experimental station in the State of Maryland or Virginia for 
the study of fish diseases and problems in the propagation of 
fish; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. ADAMSON: A bil (H. R. 15955) extending certain 
privileges of canal employees to other officials on the Canal Zone 
and authorizing the President to make rules and regulations 
affecting health, sanitation, quarantine, taxation, public roads, 
self-propelled vehicles, and police powers on the Canal Zone, and 
for other purposes, including provision as to certain fees, money 
orders, and interest deposits ; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DAVENPORT: A bill (H. R. 15956) to repeal section 
8 of the act of Congress, approved May 4, 1916, providing for an 
increase of the Corps of Cadets at the United States Military 
Academy at West Point; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 15958) to amend an 
act providing for the withdrawal from public entry of lands 
needed for town sites in connection with irrigation projects; 
to the Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands. 

By Mr. FARLEY: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 227) authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of War to accept on behalf of the United 
States funds for the construction of a lighting plant for the 
illumination of the Statue of Liberty, on Bedloes Island, New 
York Harbor; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 
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By Mr. SMITH of New York: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
228) in relation to the International Bridge in Niagara River; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. LINTHIOUM: A bill (H. R. 15957) granting pensions 
and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sallors of the 
Regular Army and Navy, and certain soldiers and sailors of 
wars other than the Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers 
and sailors; to the Committee of the Whole House. 

By Mr. AIKEN: A bill (H. R. 15959). for the relief of J. 
Richard Earle; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. BAILEY: A bill (H. R. 15960) granting an increase of 
pension to Harmon Blackburn; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15961) for the relief of Harrison Defi- 
baugh; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BRITT: A bill (H. R. 15962) for the relief of J. O. 
Smathers; to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15963) granting an increase of pension to 
Wiley S. Roberts; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BRITTEN: A bill (H. R. 15964) for the relief of 
Frank Kinsey Hill, captain on the retired list of the United 
States Navy; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 15965) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Emily F. Belden; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DOOLITTLE; A bill (H. R. 15966) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Clifford Jones; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. DUPRÉ: A bill (H. R. 15967) granting a pension to 
Wiley Lawson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FORDNEY: A bill (H. R. 15968) granting a pension 
to Honor K. Forman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. FULLER: A bill (H. R. 15969) granting a pension to 
Mary M. Gardner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GRAY of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 15970) granting an in- 
crease of pension to John L. Swain; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. HARDY: A bill (H. R. 15971) granting a pension to 
Esther Penick; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOOD: A bill (H. R. 15972) granting a pension to 
Christopher M. Saunders; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington: A bill (H. R. 15973) 
granting an increase of pension to Simeon L. Coen; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15974) granting an increase of pension to 
Myra Church; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. KINKAID: A bill (H. R. 15975) granting an increase 
of pension to William Cassman; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. LAFEAN: A bill (H. R. 15976) granting an increase 
of pension to Casandra M. Bennett; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15977) granting an increase of pension to 
Margaret E. Felser; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15978) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth Bose; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15979) granting an increase of pension to 
Ellen Kipp; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15980) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary A. Garrety ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15981) granting an increase of pension to 
George Horn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McANDREWS: A bill (H. R. 15982) for the relief 
of Edward F. Dunne, jr.; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. McCLINTIC: A bill (H. R. 15983) granting a pen- 
sion to John Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McLAUGHLIN: A bill (H. R. 15984) granting an 
increase of pension to Elgar W. Rose; to the Committee on Inva- 
lid Pensions, 

By Mr. MATTHEWS: A bill (H. R. 15985) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Charles Hoff; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. MOONEY: A bill (H. R. 15986) granting an increase 
of pension to Alexander Clark; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MOORES of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 15987) granting 
an increase of pension to Olive J. Boylan; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 


By Mr. NEELY: A bill (H. R. 15988) granting an increase 
of pension to William H. Topp; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. NORTH: A bill (H. R. 15989) granting an increase 
ef pension to Henry M. Means; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. OAKEY: A bill (H. R. 15990) granting an increase 
of pension to George Newschafer; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. REILLY: A bill (H. R. 15991) granting an increase 
in pension to Mathew Kerwin; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. RICKETTS: A bill (H. R. 15992) granting an in- 


‘crease of pension to Adam Funk; to the Committee on Invalid 


Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15993) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas J. Gafford; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SLAYDEN: A bill (H. R. 15994) for the relief of Sam 
H. McCain; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SMITH of New York: A bill (H. R. 15995) granting 
a pension to Wilhelmina Rohe; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TAGUE: A bill (H. R. 15996) granting a pension to 
James D. Winslow; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Memorial of St. Louis 
(Mo.) Medical Society, against Senate joint resolution 120, 
relative to members of Public Health Service; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Evidence to accompany House bill 
13055, for the relief of George W. Statler; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. N 

By Mr. BAILEY: Petitions of James M. McGee, Duquesne 
Oil & Supply Co., and W. F. Weppner, all of Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Mrs. Henry Villard, of New York City; Marine Manufacturing 
& Supply Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa.; Acheson Manufacturing Co. 
and F. W. Robertshaw, both of Rankin, Pa.; J. H. Niebman, 
J. B. Booth & Co., A. W. Corut, Louis Muerich, Campbell & 
Horigan, I. L. Scheriman Co., John Eichenlaub, Net Cabinet & 
Folder Co., Rasner & Dinger Co., Pennsylvania Door & Sash 
Co., Weber-Erickson-Bunting Co., M. M. McKinney, J. J. Me- 
Kinney, H. B. McKinney, S. Keighley, and Charles R. Bryan, 
all of Pittsburgh, Pa.; Cornelius Donovan, Charles E. Buckley, 
Wilheim J. Donoyan, Jay E. Whiting, Peter W. Valelaose, and 
A. H. Loeberman, all of New York, N. Y.; Heppenstall Forge & 
Knife Co. and Tranter Manufacturing Co., both of Pittsburgh, 
Pu.; John K. Thompson, Fred H. Briggs, Louis des Fuller, J. M. 
Moorehead, A. J. Nol, Julius Brill, R. M. Stoker, H. Woodmead, 
and A. W. Lake, all of Kansas City, Mo.; C. P. Powell, Thomas 
Powell, M. D., L. A. Wilkinson, A. T. Belchin, Mrs. Nora V. 
Dillayou, Le Roy Henry, M. D., E. E. Sherman, E. L. Horton, 
M. D., and Lewis Evans, all of Los Angeles, Cal., asking for the 
speedy passage of House bill 13281, which provides for amend- 
ing the tariff so as to admit free the products of any American 
country which will admit our products free; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of J. E. Dilling, R. S. Isenberger & Son, Eichel- 
berger, Earlenburgh & Co., J. P. Rearick, A. N. Johnson, L. C. 
Hansacker & Son, and W. O. Shubert, all of Martinsburg, Pa., 
for the passage of a bill imposing a tax on mail-order houses; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CAREW: Petition of Chamber of Commerce of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., favoring Pomerene bill-of-lading bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petition of John M. Nichols, of 
Ogdensburg, N. Y., favoring House bill 42, to establish probation 
system in Federal courts; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of Congressional Union for Woman Suffrage, 
favoring woman-suffrage amendment; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. DOOLING: Petition of convention of Mental Hygiene 
Societies of United States, favoring bill for division of mental 
hygiene in United States Public Health Service; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FULLER: Papers to accompany a Dill granting a 
pension to Mary M. Gardner; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas: Papers to accompany House 
bill 15922, for relief of Idella White; to the Committee on 


Invalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. HELM (by request): Petition of citizens and mem- 
bers of Kentucky Quarterly Conference, Methodist Episcopal 
Church South, asking for enactment of temperance legislation ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. HOOD: Petitions of sundry citizens of North Carolina, 
favoring amending the rural-credit bill; to the Committee on 
Banking and Curreney. 

By Mr, IGOE: Memorial of St. Louis (Mo.) Medical society, 
against Senate joint resolution 120, relative to members of 
Public Health Service; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: Petition of 47 citizens of 
Clarke County, Wash., against bills to amend the postal laws; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Memorial of the New- 
port Humane Club, indorsing House resolution 187; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

Also, memorial of Providence (R. I.) Chamber of Commerce, 
in favor of House bill 650; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

Also, memorial of Providence (R. I.) Chamber of Commerce, 
25 ne ge of Senate resolution 173; to the Committee on Naval 

‘a 

By Mr. KETTNER: Petition of Mrs. W. L. Keeney, corre- 
sponding secretary La Mesa Woman's Club, San Diego, and 
Fred Moore, secretary Cooks, Waiters, and Waitresses Union, 
Local 402, San Diego, Cal., favoring House resolution 187, in- 
vestigation of dairies; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of E. L. Burroughs and 14 others of Niland, Cal, 
and L. R. Shutt, of Thermal, Cal., favoring House bill 9162, 
providing for 8-hour working day for railroad agents and 
tel phers; to the Committee on Labor. 

, petition of Trinity Lutheran Church, Otto ©. A. Pautz. 

secretary, Santa Ana, Cal., and E. R. Wilson, Los Angeles, Cal., 

and one other, opposing war with Germany; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of Charles H. Stone, Ramona, Oal, and two 
others, protesting against increase in Army and Navy; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of E. S. Crumley, National City, Cal., protesting 
against House bills 6468, 491, and 8848; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. LOUD: Petition of Clara A. Osburn and members of 
the Union Literary Club, of Big Rapids, Mich., indorsing House 
resolution 137, referring to the manufacture and distribution 
of dairy products; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. MANN; Petition of citizens of Chicago, III., favor- 
_ img passage of House bill 5792; to the Committee on Agricul- 

ture. 


By Mr. NORTH: Petition of 19 voting citizens of Templeton, 
Pa., and of Methodist Episcopal Sunday School of Templeton, 
Pa. praying for nation-wide prohibition; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. O’SHAUNESSY: Memorial of Rhode Island Branch 
of the Woman's Auxiliary to the Board of Missions of the 

iscopal Church, against certain bills relative to some Indian 

bes; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Providence (R. I.) section, Council of 
Jewish Women, favoring investigation of dairy products; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. ROWLAND: Petitions of sundry citizens of the 
twenty-first district of Pennsylvania, favoring House bills 270 
and 712; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Texas: Memorial of Brotherhood of 
Texas Locomotive Firemen and Engineers, favoring the Bur- 
nett immigration bill; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

By Mr. STINESS: Papers to accompany House bill 15945, 
granting an increase of pension to William R. Smith; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, petition of Providence (R. I.) Chamber of Commerce, 
favoring House bill 651, prescribing certain duties for carriers, 
subject to the act to regulate commerce; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of Providence (R. I.) Chamber of Commerce, 
favoring Senate resolution 173, providing plans for the im- 
provement of certain harbors for coast defense; to the Commit- 
tee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, petition of executive committee of the Rhode Island 
branch of the Woman’s Auxiliary to the Board of Missions, 
opposing certain proposed Indian legislation; to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

Also, petititon of Newport (R. I.) Humane Club, favoring the 
appointment of Federal and State inspectors of food-producing 
animals and their products; to the Committee on Rules. 


Also, petition of 21 voters of Providence, R. I., for national 
coer ah prohibition amendment; to the Committee on the 

udiciary. 

Also, petition of William H. Weitz, of Providence, R. I., favor- 
ing the passage of House bill 8828; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations, 

By Mr. SULLOWAY: Petition of Merrimack Lodge, Interna- 
tional Order of Good Templars, of Manchester, N. H., favoring 
national prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TEMPLE: Twenty-nine petitions from members of 
churches and other organizations in Pennsylvania, favoring an 
antipolygamy amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE. 
Tuorspay, May 25, 1916. 


(Legislative day of Thursday, May 18, 1916.) 


The Senate reassembled at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expira- 
tion of the recess. 


RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATIONS. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R, 12198) making appropriations for 
the construction, repair, and preservation of certain public works 
on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I offer the following amend- 
ment, and on the amendment I ask for the yeas and nays, which 
will answer the 8 of a quorum call. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETAEY. On page 23, at the end of line 25, in the item 
for Brazos River, Tex., insert the following proviso: 


„ That no part of the said appropriation of $200,000 shall be 
til the report of the Arm 8 e Epa 


Gide of sal Ject, eee for by ther Tast Congress 2 worable to 
* 3 Aal rab, than Gb part at na 0.800 9.8 shail 


Mr. KENYON. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr]}. In his ab- 
sence I withhold my vote. I make this announcement for the 
day. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Feeling at liberty to vote on this item, re- 
gardless of my pair, I vote nay.” 

Mr. CATRON. I am paired with the Senator from Oklahoma 
IMr. Owen]. I transfer my pair to the Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. Pace] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia (after having voted in the negative). 
I have a pair with the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Long]. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. Lxwis] and let my vote stand. 

Mr. STONE (after having voted in the negative). I have a 
pair with the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Crank]. I transfer 
that pair to the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrratax] and let 
my vote stand. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I am paired with the senior Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. SHERMAN]. I understand that he would vote the 
same way that I would on this question. I therefore feel at 
liberty to vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the follow- 
ing pairs: 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. BurtercH] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON]; 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Gronna] with the Sena- 
tor from Maine [Mr. Jounson]; 

The Senator from New York [Mr. WapsworrH] with the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. HOLLIS] ; 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Wreexs] with the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky [Mr. James}; 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. MeCunnzn] with the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. THOMAS]; 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] with the Sena- 
tor from Montana [Mr. MYERS]; 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] with the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. BECKHAM]; and 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Lierrrr] with the Sena- 
tor from Montana [Mr. WArsH]. 
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The result was announced—yeas 31, nays 28, as follows: 


YEAS—31. 
Ashurst Dillingham Kern Sterling 
B Fall La Follette Sutherland 
Brandegee Gallinger e t 
Catron Harding Martine, N. J. Thompson 
Clapp Hitchcock orris Townsend 
Colt Johnson, S. Dak. Oliver Warren 
Cummins Jones Pomerene Works 
Cartis Kenyon Smoot 
NAYS—28 
Bankhead Lea, Tenn. Saulsbury Smith, Md. 
mberlain Va. Shafroth Smith, Mich. 

Chilton Nelson Sheppard tone 
Clarke, Ark Overman Shields Swanson 

on indexter Simmons Underwood 

sdell Smith, Ariz, 
Hardwick Reed Smith, Williams 
NOT VOTING—37. 

Beckham Hollis McLean 
Borah Hughes Myers Smith, S. C. 
Broussard Husting Newlands Thomas 
E ames O'Gorman lman 
Burleigh Johnson, Me Owen Wadsworth 
Clark, Wyo. „Md. Page alsh 
du Pont wis Penrose Weeks 
Goff Lippitt Phelar 
Gore Lodge Pittman 
Gronna M ber Robinson 


So Mr. Kenyon’s amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey subsequently said: Mr. Presi- 
dent, on the vote upon the amendment of the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. Kenyon] I voted “nay.” It was my desire to vote yea.“ 
The result has been announced, but I ask . consent that 
I may change my vote from “nay ” toy 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there Tpjection? The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President, a parliamentary 
inquiry. What becomes of the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Iowa in view of the fact that the vote of the Senator 
from New Jersey has been changed? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It did not change the result. It 
increased the majority. 

Mr. KENYON. It doubled it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It doubled it. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I was only anxious to square 
myself on the matter. 

Mr. REED. I offer the following amendment. 

The Secretary. At the top of page 37, at the end of line 2, 
in the. item for the Gasconade River, Mo., insert the following 
proviso: 

Provided, That the dam near Heckmans Mill, at Pryors ane and any 
other obstruction to the flow of water at or near t point, shall be 
immediately removed, and so much of this appropriation as necessary 
may be expended for that purpose. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, that does not increase the ap- 
propriation at all, but it makes it available for a purpose for 
which it might not be available except for the amendment. The 
appropriation is not increased, and the work is at the same place. 
I have consulted with my colleague, and both of us hope that 
this amendment will be accepted. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Let the amendment be read again. I 
have not yet understood what the amendment is. 

The Secretary again read the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas, I ask unanimous consent that in 
the further consideration of the bill debate shall be limited to 
10 minutes and shall be confined to real amendments that are 
offered in good faith and not mere technical amendments some- 
times offered for the purpose of prolonging the period, 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to say to the Senator that I believe the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. THomas] wishes to speak on the 
question of the recommittal of the bill. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. We will make an exception in his 
favor. 

Mr. SMOOT. Making an exception on the question of the 
motion to recommit, I have no objection to at all. 

Mr, CLARKE of Arkansas. Very well, 

Mr. POMERENE. The request of the Senator from Arkansas, 
I understand, is that debate be limited to 10 minutes. Does the 
Senator mean that debate upon each question shall be limited to 
10 minutes or that each speaker may have 10 minutes? 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. No; that each speaker may have 
10 minutes on each amendment. Let the Chair submit the 
request which I made to the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
that from this time forward—— 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Mr. President, I am in hearty sympathy 
with the Senator from Arkansas as to limiting debate as far as 


possible, but I have an amendment to offer which is an im- 
portant one to my State. I think I could state the argument in 
favor of it in 10 minutes, but if other Senators should take my 
time, then I might have to answer them. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Each Senator is entitled to 10 
minutes. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. If I use up my 10 minutes, and other 
Senators talked on the other side—— 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I suppose that in an exceptional 
case another unanimous- consent agreement might be granted. 

Mr. BRANDEGED. I will not object. I will throw myself 
upon the indulgence of the Senate in that case. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The proposed unanimous-consent 
agreement is that from this time forward speeches upon amend- 
ments shall be limited to 10 minutes save in the case of the 
motion to recommit. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; just confine it to a limit of 10 minutes upon 
speeches on amendments that may be offered. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. That is all right. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, there is one item in the bill 
which will be objected to, and I am afraid I will not be able 
to make the statement I desire to make in 10 minutes. I ask 
the Senator 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Then I withdraw the request. 
If the members of the committee do not sustain the chairman 
in his effort to facilitate the passage of the bill I will withdraw 
the request. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the chairman of the committee insists 
upon the request, I shall not oppose it. I was simply making a 
suggestion to him. Of course, if he wishes to withdraw the 
request 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I withdraw the request. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Is it in order now to offer an amend- 
ment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is as in Committee of the 
Whole and open to amendment. 

Mr. KENYON. Under the unanimous-consent order amend- 
ments are first to be offered to the text of the bill. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I know that, but I saw that the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. REED] offered an amendment, and I sup- 
posed the bill was open to amendment. 

Mr. KENYON. We have not passed on amendments to the 
text as yet. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I am perfectly willing to wait. I asked 
if it was in order and I was informed that it was. Are there 
yet amendments to the text of the bill to be offered? 

Mr. KENYON. There are. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I withdraw it, then, for the present. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I desire to offer an amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is not yet in order. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Very well, then, I will withhold it. The 
clerks can just keep it at the desk. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I move to strike out, on page 
24, the language beginning with the word “for,” on line 11, 
the remainder of line 11, and all of lines 12, 13, 14, 15, and 16, 
down to and including the word “ improvement.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Iowa will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 24, beginning in line 11, it is pro- 
posed to strike out the following: 

For im 5 the construction of Locks and Dams Nos. 3 and 


5, $250, That no part of the latter amount shall be ex- 
pended ttl the eae of Dallas or other local interests shall have con- 


_tributed the sum of $50,000 toward the improvement. 


Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, that is a motion to strike out 
the provision for the appropriation of $250,000 for locks and 
dams. I want to place in the Recoxrp, for reflection by those 
who in the future may want to study the Trinity River, two or 
three observations of the Army engineers. I will say, before 
passing to that, that this is a project for 37 locks and dams, at 
a cost running into many millions of dollars—I think it is safe 
to say $10,000,000—and that we have already spent over $2,000,- 
000 on this stream. On page 938 of their report the Army 
engineers say: 


The river above tidal action is a uarrow stream with a low-water 
depth insufficient for eyen light-draft navigation. 


And, on page 939, they say: 


From the manner in which appropriations have been made for the 
improvement of the Trinity River, s has been held that the entire 
roject outlined in House Document No. 409, Fifty-sixth Congress, 
Brat session, has never been r in its entirety oy Sonera pee but 
that onl ace locks and dams have been authoriz 
y ropriated for. The report in question contemplated 
e paniens She: on Di 37 iocks and dams with incidental dredging and 
other open-channel work, at an estimated cost for a 6-foot navigation 
of $4, „000 and $280,000 annually for maintenance after completion. 
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Five of these locks have been completed, but others have been 
specifically appropriated for, and two others have been au- 
thorized. 

Mr. CLAPP. Will the Senator pardon an inquiry? 

Mr. KENYON. The Senator from Minnesota objected a little 
while ago that we were not getting along fast enough. 

Mr. CLAPP. But we are now dealing with the bill. We 
were then dealing with a question of unanimous consent, which 
usually takes much longer to decide. 

What I want to ask the Senator is, what relation this pro- 
posed appropriation bears to the utility, present or prospective, 
of the work that has been accomplished by the money already 
expended? 

Mr. KENYON. I will explain that from the engineers’ re- 
port as I go along. I will quote from that. 

Mr. LODGE. Let me ask the Senator from Iowa, before he 
begins on that, whether this is the riyer on which some years 
ago it was recommended that there should be artesian wells 
dug in order to supply a flow of water? 

Mr. KENYON. I understand this is the river on which Col. 
Riché recommended the sinking of artesian wells in order to 
get water; and from the dryness of this stream, I think the 
Senator will see that perhaps that would be a wise thing to do. 
I hope, however, that my argument will not be interrupted here- 
after by any such interrogations. 

The engineers say: 

The amount expended on this Rroject to the end of the fiseal year 
was $2,062,262.42, of which $1,823,595.06 was for original work and 
$288,667.86 for maintenance. 

The engineers further say: 

Effect of Improvement: Owing to the fact that the river is not yet 
navigable to as, the only place at which it can come into active 
com aed with the railroads, no effect on freight rates has been 
produ . 

The commercial statistics of this wonderful stream nre as 
follows: 

Commercial statistics: The commerce transported during the calendar 
year 1914 consisted mainly of logs in rafts and of merchantable timber, 
with a small amount of cotton and other farm products. 

Amounting in 1914 to the stupendous sum of 12,610 tons on 
an investment of over $2,000,000! The Army engineers further 
observe: 

All of the above tonnage, except the rafting of logs, originated at or 
below Liberty, Tex. In addition, during the calendar year 1914, 20 
bales of cotton and 800 passengers were carried by the light-draft gaso- 
line boat Commodore Duncan between Dallas and Lock and Dam No, 2. 

As to one of the locks, the engineers’ report, on page 944, says: 

The only lockages made during the year were 4 at Lock and Dam 
No. 1. The only navigation in this section was that ty the small gaso- 
line tug Commodore Duncan, which made a few trips, carrying 300 
8 and 20 bales of cotton, between Dallas and ks and Dams 

Mr. President, that is a fine proposition upon which to be 
voting away money out of the Public Treasury, especially in 
view of the fact that a survey is now being made on this river. 
It is true, it is an instrumental survey, as the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. Suepparp] has observed, which is for the purpose 
of finding out the exact number of locks and dams that are 
necessary to carry the mighty commerce of this river. 

In volume 2 of the engineers’ report, on page 2684, is an 
analysis of this commerce, which shows that of the 12,610 tons 
of commerce, 4,804 were saw logs by raft, 5,700 were lumber, 
and 1,000 tons were cordwood. But progress may be observed, 
as the engineers state, on page 2685 of volume 2, and they then 
say: 

A maneuver boat was constructed for the dam, paving was placed be- 
hind the land wall of the lock, a portion of an old cofferdam was re- 
moved, a boundary fence was constructed on the lock side of the river, 
the reservation was aded and cleared, and the lock tender's house 
celled. At Lock No. 4 a barn and chicken house were built 
and a well dug. 

These are the kind of serious reports that we get on a proposi- 
tion on which we have spent over $2,000,000—that there is no 
commerce—and on which we are in the future to spend a great 
deal more. Mr. President, it seems to me, in view of the sugges- 
tion we have heard 

Mr. NORRIS, Does the Senator say that part of the improve- 
ment was the digging of a well? 

Mr. KENYON. It was the digging of a well, but not an 
artesian well. 

Mr. NORRIS. How deep was the well dug? 

Mr. KENYON. The report of the engineers does not state. 


and 


Mr. NORRIS. What was the object of digging the well? 

Mr. KENYON. Iam not prepared to state. I suppose it was 
for the lock tender. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. For what was the well dug—to furnish 
water for the project or for the chickens? 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 
subterranean stream? 

Mr. KENYON. I regret that these facetious interruptions 
should occur in such a very solemn matter as this, This river, 
it was stated at the last election in Texas between the “ wets” 
and the “drys,” was the only thing that went dry in Texas, 
[Laughter.!] 

Mr. NORRIS. Was the well dug in the stream proper or at 
some place adjacent thereto? 

Mr. KENYON. I shall have to refer the Senator from Ne- 
braska to the engineer’s report. I really do not want to dwell 
on that any longer than necessary. I merely want to suggest at 
this point that the Trinity River seems almost like a descrip- 
tion that Zimmern has given in The Greek Commonwealth as 
to some of the rivers of Greece. He states: 


If rain falls in this torrential manner, its effect must naturally be 
marked in the behavior of springs and rivers. Indeed, it is due to 
this that Greece possesses practically no rivers, in our sense of the 
word, at all. As the Admiralty lot remarks, with Ill-concealed 
irony, “ The rivers that empty into the 2 Sea are more deserving 
oF ae from their classical associations than from their commercial 
mportance.” 


That may be true likewise of the Trinity River. 

In winter Greece has torrents; in summer, dry stony beds, with per- 
haps a trickle in the middle; but rivers such as we know, which flow, 
in the Greek phrase, “equal themselyes with t ives,” all the 

ear round, are unknown. Some of the larger streams are d enough 
o bathe in during the summer, but the jority could be mistaken by 
the unwary traveler for an unusually rough road or sometimes, when 
there are oleanders in blossom there, for a very neglected garden. 
One of the lawsuits in Demosthenes turns upon the question whether 
a certain piece of ground was a watercourse, a public highway, or a 
private garden. 

That is equaled only by some streams that we have been 
hearing about in this debate. 

Mr. President, I have not been facetious about this matter; 
I have tried to be very serious. It seems a good place to stop 
here and save a little money by letting this matter wait at least 
until the surveys are completed by the engineers. I do not 
care to take any more time on it. I will simply ask for a vote. 

Mr. LANE, Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator, 
if he will allow me, what is the total cost contemplated, if this 
project is completed? 

Mr. KENYON. Iam not prepared to say that an estimate has 
been made, although, likely, there has been. It is a project that 
never has been adopted in its entirety by Congress. We simply 
appropriate year by year for different locks and dams, and we 
have appropriated now over $2,000,000. ~ 

Mr. LANE. Have the engineers made an estimate of the 
total cost? 

Mr. KENYON. 
$4,650,000, 

Mr. LANE. Has anybody estimated as to what amount of 
commerce or tonnage this river would open up if the improve- 
ments were completed? 

Mr. KENYON. The Senator will find that as to all of these 
projects there is just about to be discovered some great mine, 
or large factories are about to be started, so that the commerce 
is to be perfectly tremendous, 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President, this is the joke item in the bill; 
it sort of hits the Senate on its funny bone when it is men- 
tioned, and yet at the same time there may be some reason in 
it. If, by completing the project, a large commerce could be 
opened up, it might prove to be a justifiable expenditure. _ I 
have not heard that side of the question argued. I know that 
Texas is a very rich country. 

Out in Oregon there is a stream, for opening the mouth of 
which to the ocean Congress has appropriated money so that 
vessels may come in and go out of it. Vessels do come in and 
go out; yet between the upper and lower harbors there is a 
sand bar, forming an obstruction which should be removed, and 
until {t is removed no commerce can be developed above that 
obstruction. ‘There are millions of feet of the finest timber 
we haye on the Pacific coast in that neighborhood which can 
not get to the sea on account of it. 

It is not a matter to laugh about; it is a serious question 
to the people who live there, who are denied access to the ocean 
by an obstruction which, if removed, would allow them to mar- 
ket their products. I am wondering if back of this item. after 
all, there may not be some merit. It is made fun of. I have 
spoken of it to the people, and yet we have in Oregon one 
stream that is in pretty much the same condition, and we ean 
not get the obstruction removed, for the reason that no com- 
merce has ever gone below it. Neither steamers nor sullbouts 
ean get over the obstruction. They could climb a tree ns 
quickly. It is unjust to those people in Oregon that that con- 
dition should be allowed to continue; and I wus wondering 


Or was it in order to reach a 


I think they have. Their estimate is 


1916. 
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if there were not, aside from the funny part of this item and 
the facetious aspect of it, back of it and behind it a kernel of 
truth and justice. If there is, we ought to take cognizance of it. 

That is the reason why I asked the questions of the Senator 
from Iowa. It may be that ultimately this improvement 
would bring about a saving of money, if a commerce can be 
opened by an expenditure not in excess of a proper amount. 
If that is the case, the subject ought to be given some serious 
consideration, and I bespeak that for it. 

Mr. SHEPPARD obtained the floor. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, if the Senator from Texas will 
allow me, I desire to occupy a few moments and to make a few 
suggestions which the Senator might wish to answer. I will 
therefore, with the Senator's permission, say a word or two now. 
Mr, SHEPPARD. Very well. 

Mr. JONES. The pending amendment provides: 
925 e by the construction of Locks and Dams Nos. 3 and 


3 looks as if the locks would be completed with this appro- 
priation, but they will not be, We are not appropriating more 
than about half enough to complete these locks. If we are going 
to complete them, we ought to appropriate the money that is 
necessary to do the work; otherwise, we are not only going to 
make the cost greater but we may waste all of the appropriation. 

This is what the engineers of the War Department say about 
what we ought to do, if we do anything. I quote from page 941 
of their report: 

If the project is to be continued, Locks and Dams Nos. 3 and 5 are 
the logical ones to be next undertaken— 

That is what we are undertaking— 

They are estimated to cost $300,000 each. It is very desirable that, 
when authorized, provision should be made for their entire completion. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, will the Senator pardon a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. JONES. Certainly, 

Mr. CLAPP. It strikes me that we ought to have some light on 
this subject if it is obtainable, and so I should like to know 
what relation the proposed expenditure bears to the question 

- whether there is salvage left in the expenditures we have already 
made? I do not know whether the engineers report shows 
that or whether the Senator is in a position to state it; but it 
does seem to me that we ought to take into account the money 
we have put into this project and the question of whether it will 
be wasted if no more is expended, and then the question of 
whether it will be a profitable enterprise to go on and put enough 
more in to make that which we have put in of some value. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, as bearing on that, I want to 
read a little bit more from the report. On page 939 the engineers 
say that the original project as reported upon contemplated the 
construction of 37 locks and dams at a cost which is estimated 
at $4,650,000 and $280,000 annually for maintenance after com- 
pletion. They make the statement that Congress has never for- 
mally adopted the full project, but has simply authorized from 
time to time the construction of locks. Referring to the work 
which has already been done, they say this: 


In the original report it was planned that five locks and dams 
shonld be located in — 9 1, but as a result of further investigation it 
has been found necessary o increase the number to six, with an auxiliary 
dam at Parsons Slough, e 22 miles below Dallas. 

I call the attention of the Senate now to this: 


Daring the course of construction it has also been found that the 
original estimate of cost waa 5 and that on account of the 
manner in which the spon riations have been made, the inaccessi- 
bility of certain of the localities ut which work has been directed by 
Con and the genera! increase in prices, it is now known that the 
ulilmate cost of the entire project will) be largely increased. 

In other words, if we continue this project to completion, as 
recommended in the early report, it will cost largely more than 
$4,650,000; but they say—— 

Mr. CLAPP. As I understand, we have already put about 
$2,000,000 into this project. That is what I understood from 
the Senator from Towa. 

Mr. JONES. That is correct; we have put in up to June 30, 
1915, on new work $1,830,595.06, and for maintenance $238,- 
067.36. Here is a comparative statement of the commerce—— 

Mr. CLAPP. I do not think the commerce is a fair argu- 
ment. 

Mr. JONES. I thought the Senator wanted some information 
as to that feature. 

Mr. CLAPP. No; what I want to know is—and that is where 
these reports seem to me to be so often defective—what relation 
the proposed continued expenditure bears to that which we have 
already made, and whether what we have made will be lost 
if we do not go on, and whether, in view of the entire cost, it is 
wiser to lose what we have put in, or to try and save that by 
spending more. These reports, it seems to me—and I am not 


sian the reports—do not throw much light upon that 
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Mr. JONES. I will say to the Senator that there is not very 
much information here along that line. 

Mr. CLAPP. No. 

Mr. JONES. But I think this is significant, and I think this 
ought to be taken into account in determining whether we are 
going to go on with this work now or wait just a little while. 
We have provided for another survey of this stretch of the river, 
so as to get possibly the very information that the Senator is 
anxious to have; and here is what the engineers say in the 
report: 

The report, in accordance with which the yor authorized is being 
done, was based — a survey authorized in the river and harbor 
act of March 3, 1 for which purpose only $7,000 was appropriated. 
In view of the fact that it was necessary to carry this survey over 
more than 500 miles of river, it is apparent that tb the work could not 
be done with sufficient thoroughness to enable an accurate estimate to 
be made. To remedy this defect the river and harbor act ee 
July 25, 1912, authorized the making of an accurate instrumenta 
a of Trinity River, following the recommendation of the Chief 

f Engineers in his annual report for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1911. This survey is nearly completed, but no estimate of cost of the 
completion of the entire plan of improvement has yet been made. 

It seems to me that we could very wisely withhold this appro- 
priation for the building of these new locks until that report 
comes in. It will not only give us a detailed and more accurate 
estimate, a more reliable estimate of what the cost will be, but 
it will very likely furnish information meeting the suggestions 
to which the Senator has just referred. 

Mr. CLAPP. Yes, Mr. President; I think myself that while 
it throws no light presently upon the inquiry, it may in the end 
answer the inquiry. It strikes me that there is a great deal 
of force in the Senator’s suggestion that that is the true way to 
get the answer to the inquiry—first to get this additional survey. 

Mr. JONES. It seems that way to me, and that is the only 
reason why I am led to vote against this amendment now. 
Just as in the case of the item yesterday, I may be in favor of 
the proposition in the end. I may think it isa good thing. There 
may be facts disclosed, such as the Senator from Oregon re- 
ferred to, showing that this project, even if it does cost four, 
five, or six million dollars, is a good one and a wise one from a 
governmental standpoint. But here we are confronted with 
this situation: We have authorized a survey. There is almost 
ready a report that will give us what ought to be reliable infor- 
mation, not only with reference to the cost of it but with ref- 
erence to the benefits that will come from it; and, furthermore, 
the appropriation we make in this bill will not complete what 
we propose to do. It only provides for one-half of what these 
two locks and dams will cost. If we are going to provide for 
Locks 3 and 5, we ought to provide the entire amount neres- 
sary to construct them; otherwise, they are going to cost more 
than they ought to cost. 

The engineers do say in their report that if we only provide 
for one year’s work, then we should provide $150,000 for each 
lock and dam that is appropriated for. In this bill we provide 
that no part of this $250,000 shall be expended until the city of 
Dallas shall have contributed $50,000. That makes $300,000. 
It makes $150,000 for each of these locks. They will cost 
$600,000 ; and the engineers say that they consider it very desir- 
able that the whole amount necessary to complete these locks 
shall be appropriated if we decide to build them at all. 

It seems to me that for those two reasons it would be the 
wise thing to leave this item out of this bill at this time. As 
I said, I do not take my position because of opposition to the 
project generally. I want to consider the project when the 
estimates come in, All these suggestions about the dryness of 
the river, and all that sort of thing, have no weight with me 
in the consideration of this matter; but I do think that in the 
interest of economy it would be wise action by Congress now to 
leave this item out of the bill. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President, I think the amendment offered 
by the Senator should go further. It should amend the item 
so as to call for a showing to the Senate and to the Congress as 
to the econumic conditions of the surrounding country, and 
whether or not the expenditure will be ultimately beneficial and 
worth the cost. That should accompany it. They come in here, 
with the most meager information, with an appropriation to 
remedy a condition which proves nothing to us, and gives us no 
facts—just a mere appropriation. 

It might be that a full showing of conditions surrounding 
the project might make it a justifiable and a meritorious ap- 
propriation; but we do not have the information, and it be- 
comes a joke, and maybe it is a joke. 

It may be that facts can be shown and made of record which 
will justify it. No commerce can develop upon a stream that is 
obstructed, or has obstructions in it over which navigation can 
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not pass either up or down the river. I know that. Every- 
body knows it. Everybody that has ever cleaned out a ditch 
knows that you must remove the obstruction, or you can not 
get drainage or irrigate your land. It applies to rivers in the 
same way, and there will be and can be no commerce until the 
obstructions are removed, although there may be none after- 
wards; but it ought to be and should be shown to the Senate 
that the chances or the facts are that the commerce is there 
after the expenditure of the people's money has been made 
for opening up the channel. 

I think that is due the Senate, and with me it is a matter 
of experience. I know streams which have no traflic and have 
plenty of water both below and above an obstruction, and there 
never will be any commerce until that obstruction is removed. 
There can not be. It is a physical impossibility; and because 
there is no commerce the stream is condemned, and unjustly 
condemned. That is not a fair way of reasoning upon it. But 
if the traffic is behind the obstruction, and the commerce is 
there awaiting an outlet, then it is justifiable to make a reason- 
able expenditure, and it is not a laughing matter. It may be a 
most serious matter for the people who live above the obstruc- 
tion in the stream, 

As I say, I have laughed about this item many times, too, and 
the joke about their having to dig artesian wells; but we have 
one such stream in my own State that I know of personally, 
and that is no laughing matter, when the truth is known. I do 
not think it is fair, and I do not think it should be urged that 
because no commerce has passed up and down this stream on 
account of this obstruction, none ever will. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, the preliminary report of 
the engineer, on the basis of which the first appropriation for 
the Trinity River was included in a rivers and harbors act, 
concluded by saying that the engineer considered 4-foot navi- 
gation of the Trinity River from Dallas to the mouth to be not 
only advisable but urgently necessary, and that it would ac- 
complish much good for many people. It was shown in that 
report that there were approximately 10,000,000 acres of timber 
along the Trinity, comprising oak, ash, cottonwood, cedar, elm, 
bois d’arc, walnut, pecan, hickory, pine, and cypress, whose 
value was estimated at $50,000,000 whenever river transporta- 
tion should be established. It was also shown that there were 
extensive deposits of coal, iron, and clays along the river or 
within easy reach, and also that there were extensive deposits 
of building material, such as stone, gravel, and so forth. A 
statement from the Weather Bureau was quoted to the effect that 
the territory tributary to the Trinity River had a rainfall about 
the same as Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey, Connecticut, 
Missouri, Wisconsin, Michigan, and Ohio. It was also shown 
by that report that the 15 counties bordering on the river on 
each side—namely, Dallas, Kaufman, Ellis, Henderson, Nayarro, 
Anderson, Freestone, Leon, Houston, Madison, Trinity, Walker, 
San Jacinto, Polk, and Liberty—had an area of 8,813,440 acres, 
of which over 1,200,000 were already in cultivation in 1900, 
and a population of about half a million. It was also shown 
that at least 75 per cent of these lands was capable of a high 
state of cultivation, and could produce a million and a half bales 
of cotton, 750,000 tons of cotton seed, 70,000,000 bushels of corn, 
10,000,000 bushels of oats, 3,000,000 bushels of wheat, and other 
products in proportion. 

The commercial importance of Dallas, the city at the head 
of navigation on the Trinity, was demonstrated by figures of 
a most convincing nature. The population of Dallas at that 
time was 65,000, and its volume of wholesale trade was about 
$80,000,000 in value. To-day the estimated population of 
Dallas is over 130,000, and its volume of trade $211,000,000 in 
value. A million and a half bales of spot cotton are now 
handled in the Dallas market. Dallas has 9 railways and 5 
interurban railways radiating in 18 different directions, with 
85 passenger trains and 10 gas-electric motors in and out 
daily, and with 156 daily interurban trains carrying 4,000,000 
passengers annually. 

On the basis of that report, Congress made the initial appro- 
priation for the Trinity River, The bill in which that appro- 
priation was embodied failed in the Senate on account of the 
speech of the Senator from Montana, Mr. Carter, which will 
be recalled by many Senators here to-day, I am sure. 

In the next river and harbor bill an appropriation for the 
Trinity was again made, and when the matter came up for 
discussion in the House Mr. Burton, of Ohio, the chairman of 
the committee, delivered the following remarks in reference to 
the Trinity: 

We have not included in the bill any new projects for locks and 
dams except the Trinity River, in the State of Texas, where we have 
appropriated or authorized $750,000, part for general improvements 


and part for the construction of locks and dams. I am frank to sa 
to the committee that on first examining this project I did not 
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favorably of it, but I gave it a good deal of consideration, The com- 
mittee called before them the engineers having the improvement in 
charge, and it seemed to us that an 8 of this amount was 
ustifled. The river is easlly capable of improvement. It has stable 

nks, and the construction of locks and dams is a comparatively easy 
problem. There is a great amount of traffic in prospect both from the 
source to the mouth and from the mouth toward the source. In this 
perenne it differs from many other rivers, where the bulk of the 

affic must necessarily be one way. Great quantities of cotton and 
grain will be carried toward the mouth, and from the mouth toward the 
source timber and build material for the large expanse of prairie 
tributary to Dallas toward the north. 


In that bill, Mr. President, provision was made for another 
examination of the first section of the Trinity River—the sec- 
tion near Dallas—with n view to determining specifically 
whether there was a suflicient water supply. ‘The engineer 
who made the preliminary examination authorized in 1899 had 
made some reference to the advisability or possibility of using 
artesian wells along the banks of the first section as an aid to 
navigation. It was partly on account of this statement that in 
the bill of 1901 provision was made for another examination 
by a special board of engineers to determine this particular 
question of a sufficient water supply, and the report of the 
special board was favorable to the continuance of improvement 
on the first section. The board held that navigation of from 
six to seven months’ duration could be obtained on section 1 with 
six locks and dams, at an expense of $918,000, and that in some 
years there might be eight months’ navigation. 

I shall state that it was developed at the hearings in the 
House in connection with the present measure that another 
investigation was recently made of this section, that observa- 
tions were taken of weather conditions at stated periods; and 
that the result of the investigation was that chere were sufti- 
cient rainfall and sufficient water supply in section 1. There 
has never been any question as to sufficient rainfall or suffi- 
cient water supply below section 1, for the reason that an im- 
portant tributary of the Trinity joins the river about 60 miles 
below Dallas—that is, below section 1. 

The people of Dallas themselves have expended over a mil- 
lion dollars, directly and indirectly, in connection with this 
project while it has been in progress. I want to quote here 
from a letter sent me by the secretary of the Dallas Chamber 
of Commerce on June 25, 1914: 

Dear Sin: We are sending you to-day by special delivery a separate 
package containing data with reference k the Trinity River 5 
readings. Take those with the explanations and the first 18 pages of 
Duncan & Cowart's argument, and it will enable you to substantiate all 
that is stated therein. 

We desire, however, it necessary, to have you impress upon the 
Senate and the conference committee that the people of Dallas, in their 
anxiety to improve the river so that they mer have navigation, have not 
hesitated to o their pocketbooks and ald in the great enterprise. B 
public subscription their first 5 $66,000 to the Government, whi 
was expended by direction of the Government's engineers on Lock and 
Dam No. 2 and on Parsons teks doe They have also paid for the sites 
for nine locks and dams more than $20,000—in round numbers about 
790.000; The people of Dallas and Dallas County have spent by bond 

ues more than $800,000 for the purpose of building two high bridges 
or viaducts and constructing four steel turn brid so that boats can 
readily pass up and down the river without obstruction or delay. They 
have secured about 30 acres of land on the river front in the city of 
Dallas for wharves, etc., the value of which is some $60,000 or $70,000. 
They have also voted an indebtedness of some $700,000 for diverting 
the sewage from the river, so that sewage disposa! will not interfere 
with any kind of river navigation. Work is already commenced on the 
same and will be completed within the next two years. The people 
have aiso subscribed a fund of $50,000 for the purchase of boats. and 
barges ; one boat has aiready been bought and another will be secured 
as soon as possible. So it will be seen that the people of Dallas, in 
their eagerness and enthusiasm to secure the navigation of the Trinity, 
have 3 spent and are spending $1,800,000, which is more than 
the appropriations that haye — made by Congress for the improve- 
ment of the river. We belleve the amount appropriated by Congress 
to date is about $1,700,000. 

That there will be a great commerce on the river can not for a 
moment be denied. The wholesale trade of Dallas has increased from 
$40,550,000 in 1900 to $211,458,000 in 1913. The number of loaded 
ears of frelght handled in Dallas are more than 220,000 annually, or 
more than 600 every day. 


Mr. President, it will be observed that the appropriation car- 
ried in the present bill is conditioned on a contribution by the 
people of Dallas of $50,000, Let me say further that the people 
of Dallas haye also made a proposition to Congress that they 
will contribute $3,000,000 if the Government will agree to com- 
plete the project. Certainly, gentlemen, a project in which the 
people near the river have such confidence is entitled to the 
serious consideration of Congress. 

Let me say further that the locks and dams proyided for in 
this bill are Nos. 3 and 5 on the first section. Locks and Dams 
Nos. 1, 2, 4, 6, and 7 have already been constructed. ‘The 
construction of these two locks and dams is necessary to the 
completion of the first section. Without them the six locks and 
dams already in existence there are absolutely useless. It would 
indeed be a great waste of money to eause the project to stop 
here when the first section has been so nearly completed. The 
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first section is the most difficult section from the standpoint of 
navigation. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Will the Senator permit me? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. At some previous time when this matter 
was under discussion my attention was called to the fact that 
ihe locks had not been constructed consecutively; that No, 1 
and then perhaps No. 8 had been constructed. I think the 
Senntor himself just stated that they are not consecutively 
constructed. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Almost consecutively. I have just said to 
the Senate that of the nine locks and dams on the river seven 
have been constructed on the stretch between Dallas and a 
point on the river some 50 or 60 miles below Dallas. The locks 
and dams provided for in this bill are needed to complete that 
particular section. Locks 1, 2, 4, 6, and 7 have been practically 
finished. Locks 3 and 5 are provided in this bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER,. Ordinarily would not Locks 3 and 5 have 
been built before 6 and 7 had been built? Why was it that 
they skipped, that they built a lock and then left a place for 
the construction of a lock at some other time lower in its 
order than those that were constructed? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I am unable to inform the Senator. I 
think perhaps it was due to the fact that the engineers thought 
the locks and dams at first constructed would probably be 
sufficient. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That would be an explanation if that had 
been in the mind of the engineers. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Most of these locks and dams are in the 
same congressional district. There could be no question of 
their distribution simply to accommodate different congressional 
districts, as has been suggested by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
Kenyon] heretofore. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I asked the question, the Senator will 
understand, for information. I have no personal knowledge and 
I have no engineering skill, but it did strike me when it was 
presented at some previous time as being rather singular that 
the locks had not been built consecutively ; that is all. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, in order to have the record 
clear in this case in regard to the artesian wells which have 
been alluded to several times, I should like to read very briefly 
from the report of Capt. C. S. Riché, now Col. Riché, made to 
Gen. Wilson, then Chief of Engineers, December 23, 1899. I 
think we ought to know exactly what was said about these 
artesian wells. It is right interesting reading. He makes a 
very favorable report, let me say, upon the improvement of the 
Trinity River, and that report was transmitted to Congress by 
Gen. Wilson, with a favorable report recommending that the 
work be done. I quote from page 4 of this document, House 
Document No. 409, Fifty-sixth Congress, first session. He says: 

Periods of drought, however, would interfere with navigation to 
such an extent as to prevent the river from becoming a commercial 
factor of much importance unless such additional measures were 
adopted as would secure a navigation which would be practically con- 
tinuous during al! sensors of the year. For this pur it will be nec- 
essary to canalize the river by means of locks and dams, which, by 
holding the water in a series of steps or pools, would greatly prolong 
the period of navigation. With the addition of an artificial water supply 
in the upper reaches of the river, to be obtained by storing surplus 
water during the wet season— 

That is one method. Now let me call the attention of the 
Senator from Iowa to that— 


or by sinking additional artesian wells, or by a combination of the 
two methods, it will be possible to obtain a navigation which will be 
continuous at all seasons, except possibly for a short period during 
yenrs of excessive drought. 

The character of Trinity River and its geographical location will 
permit an improvement, as above outlined, to be made without excessive 
cost. The river for the greater part of its length is narrow, its banks 
are generally high, and, excent in the lower reaches, remarkably stable 
and free from eresion. Good foundations exist also at all the sites 
where locks and dams are likely to be needed. The cost of these locks 
and dams, therefore, will be less than on many other streams where 
such favorable conditions do not exist. 


Mr. POMERENE, Mr. President 

Mr: RANSDELL. Will the Senator kindly let me read the 
extract, and then I will yield in just a moment? 

Mr. POMERENE. Certainly. 

Mr. RANSDELL (reading)— 

Again, the question of a special artificial water supply for navigation 
purposes is not of such supreme importance as might at first be sup- 
posed. In the watershed of the river numbers of artesian wells have 
already been driven, and many more are being driven every year. These 
wells furnish a steady supply of water for the river. irrespective of 
weather conditions, and the time is not remote when they will supply 
enough water to permit navigation by means of a system of locks and 
dams to coatinue through an extended drought. 

Now, I ask the especial attention of the Senate to this clause; 


Taking one year with another, however, the dry season is generally 
in the summer, when the movement of crops is not in progress, and the 
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wet season generally begins in the fall and continues until late in the 
spring, 1 | the months of the year when transportation facilities 
nre most needed. Ice will interrupt navigation only during exceptional 
temperature conditions, which are very rare indeed, and which will 
never be other than of brief duration, 

I now yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr, POMERENRH. It occurred to me that that portion of the 
report of the engineers which the Senator has read is rather in- 
definite in this, that it does not state how many artesian wells 
have been drilled or how many would be required in order to 
provide the necessary flow; neither does it show to what extent 
the flow has already been increased by the artesian wells that 
have already been sunk, nor the extent to which it could be in- 
creased by the sinking of other artesian wells. I wondered if 
A Senator had any more explicit information upon that sub- 

ect. 


Mr. RANSDELL. I do not understand that this report says 
that the artesian wells are absolutely necessary. It says that 
water might be stored during the wet season, or you might get 
a supply from artesian wells. I will state to the Senator that 
I understand since this report was made, in 1899, a special board 
has made an examination of the subject and has determined 
that there is plenty of water from the usual rainfall to fill the 
pools in the wet season so full as to maintain a reasonable supply 
of water during the dry season. 

I wish to make this observation also. Senators, in speaking 
about the low-water period on the southern rivers we must not 
forget that on the northern rivers and on the Great Lakes, for 
instance, there is a long period of ice. The Great Lakes, which 
have the greatest commerce in this country, are closed for 
navigation from four to four and a half months of every year 
by being frozen over—at least the harbors are frozen. We have 
only from seven and one-half to eight months’ navigation on the 
Great Lakes and on the rivers in the northern portion of the 
country. And on the Erie Canal in the State of New York, 
where they are now spending $150,000,000 to perfect their 
canal system, they have navigation for only about eight months, 

The low-water period on the southern rivers does. not last 
more than three or four months. So, Senators, let me remind 
you that even if we did have a low-water period of about four 
or five months, when we could not do any transportation of 
goods, we would be in no worse fix than our friends in the 
northern portion of this country. No one contends that the 
low-water period on the Trinity River would last more than 
four to five months out of any year. 

Mr. POMERENH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Cuimton in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Louisiana yield to the Senator from 
Ohio? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I gladly yield. 

Mr. POMERENDE. There is, of course, a good deal of force 
in what the Senator says in regard to the obstruction of navi- 
gation during the freezing period in the North, but I have 
been particularly interested in the suggestions which have 
been made with regard to artesian wells. Can the Senator 
state to what extent artesian wells have been resorted to in 
order to furnish the necessary flow to make rivers navigable? 

Mr. RANSDELL. Not a gallon of water has ever been ob- 
tained from an artesian well in any of the waterway projects 
of our country that I have ever heard about. 

Mr. POMERENE. Is that true elsewhere? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I have never heard of it in other countries. 
It may be true elsewhere, but I have never heard of it. It 
certainly is not true in the United States, so far as I know. It 
was stated incidentally by Capt. Riché as one means of getting 
additional water for the Trinity if it was desired, and I thought 
that the Senate was entitled to know exactly what had been said 
on the subject, because it is much misunderstood. Lots of the 
trouble we have bad in this world comes from ignorance. We do 
not understand the proposition before us, and, not understand- 
ing it, we get a wrong idea about it. 

Mr. POMERENE. That being so, does it not occur to the 
Senator that when an engineer has resorted to the extreme sug- 
gestion of saying that the navigability of the river could be 
increased by sinking artesian wells it rather reflects upon the 
wisdom of large expenditures along the river under those cir- 
cumstances? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I think, if the Senator please, that this 
engineer was referring to only a very low-water period of the 
river. He was only saying that if it was desired to make assur- 
ance doubly sure and prevent any interference with navigation 
on the river even in time of extreme drought so that the river 
could certainly and surely be navigated for 365 days out of 
every year, possibly it would be well to put in artesian wells. 
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But he did not advocate putting them in. He simply said that 
it might possibly be done. : 

Now, here is a more recent report, which I should like to read 
from very briefly: 

On December 8, 1903, . Gen. Gillespie, Chief of Engineers, sub- 
mitted with his Anara arii report of the Board of 4 — author- 
ized by act of June 13, 1902, to into the advisability of 
attempting to secure eight months’ navigation on section 1— 

That is section 1 of the Trinity River— 
with an expenditure of $550,000. The board held that navigation of 
from six to seven months’ duration could be obtained on section 1 
with six locks and dame, at an expense of $918,000, and that in some 
years of unusual rainfall this might give eight months’ navigation. 

As I understand it, there was not a word said in that report 
about artesian wells. 

Now, I wish to read just a very little more from the report 
of this engineer, Capt. Riché, the man who spoke about artesian 
wells, to show you how he feels in regard to this project. I 
imagine that he is entitled to have his conclusions read as long 
as the things he said are criticized. He states on page T: 

I am convinced, therefore, that the existence of Trinity River in 
navigable condition from Dallas to its mouth, even for but 8 or 10 
months in the year, would radically reduce present railway rates in 
all the northern and eastern portions of Texas, and that this reduction 
of rates would be effected to a gradually 8 de; for long 
distances in all directions. The Commercial Club of Da in their 
statement, estimate that the annual n the people con ent 
upon the improvement of the river would 89.830.000. Even it the 
saving sho be but one-tenth of that sum the improvement would 
be eminently advsable. 

Then he goes on to discuss it. I will ask to insert it all with- 
out reading 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

The reduction of freight rates would mean that the railways would, 
as at present, carry the bulk of the traffic, and that but a relatively 
small portion of it would actually be transported on the river, but the 
improvement of the river would accomplish its main when the 
o nki rates were lowered, and the ever-present possibility of serious 
water — aye would be an automatic check upon excessive charges. 

ion among the various railway companies may be said to 
far as its effect in reducin Tarif 
agreements serious rate cut 
appears to afford the only available relief. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Capt. Riché says in conclusion: 

All things considered, therefore. and in view of the fact that south 
and west of Red River the 97 — in the interior are at pomor en- 
tirely unchecked by water competition, I am of opinion that the improve 
ment of Trinity River for a 4-foot navigation from Dallas to its mouth 
is not only advisable. but urgently necessary, and that it will accomplish 


much for man le. 
ery salmone A Aah 7 obedlent servant, Wee 
T 


G. 
Captain, Comme te Engineers. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Louisi- 
ana yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I would be glad to yield. 

Mr. POMEREND. When the Senator speaks of the effect 
water navigation has upon traffic rates it interests me very 
much. The next question that occurs to me is to what extent 
this may influence the rates and whether or not rates could be 
reduced in other ways. As a student of the commerce of the 
country, I have always referred to Texas with a great deal of 
pride in the effort that she made to control railroad rates. I 
recall that Texas was, I think, the pioneer State when it came 
to railroad-rate regulation in this country. If the commis- 
sion in Texas has the power to control these rates, assuming 
for the sake of argument that the railroad rates are exorbitant, 
why could not the commission so regulate those rates as to 
bring them within rensonable bounds? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I will answer that by reading another 
extract from the report of the same Capt. Riché, page 8: 


It is claimed in some quarters, however, that railway rates can be 
reduced in other waye tuan by water competition and that national or 
State railway commissions can force rates down whether water compe- 
tition exists or not. That this state of affairs does not obtain at pres- 
ent can be seen by reference to the statement of the Dallas Commercial 
Club to the effect that twice m recent years has the Texas Railway 
Commission been su Uy in United States courts from 
attempting a reduction of a small per cent of the railway tariffs, the 
railways establishing in the litigation that any reduction was confis- 
eatory, the * and accrued cost of the railways, as represented by 
their stock indebtedness, and not their present value, apparenti 
being the basis from which is computed the reasonable profit of whi 
—.— can not legally be deprived by national or State railway commis- 


rates is concerned. 
g. and water competition 


ons. 

Failing efficient big eer of rates by railway commissions, it is 
sometimes t a solution of the problem can often better be 
obtained by the construction of a Government railway rather than a Gov- 


ernment waterway. and the subsequent hauling on this railway of 

and passengers by the Government at cost or less than cost 
price. As an abstract problem in dollars and cents, this may fre- 
quently be the case, but the deration of such a proposition opens 
up such an array of possible consequences that the time does not seem 
18 and perhaps never will be ripe, for the Government to undertake 
is method of controlling rates, 


Water competition, therefore, appears to be the only practicable wa 
of reducing and controlling frelght rates in this ection an the 8 


and the improvement of ver will effect this result to a la 
degree. Nor will the consequent reduction of rates be im any way dis- 
astrous to the railways; on the contrary, its ultimate effect will benefit 
them Reduced rates mean new industries, additional land un- 
— and great increase in populati As a result, the pas- 
ght trafie of the railways will be so greatly increased 
will be steadi re certain, As a 
roposition, the muaye which are financially the most stable 
nfluence of the rate-regulating effect of 


Mr. POMBRENE. Mr. President, assuming the soundness of 
the logic of the engineers, then it must follow as a consequence 
that if you had the greatly reduced rates due to river navigation 
you are going to destroy these railroads. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I do not know that that would follow at 
all. It would perhaps so develop the country that the railroads 
might carry high-class freights. I will state that on and adja- 
cent to the Erie Canal, in New York, there are six railroads 
paralleling the canal, and that is the most prosperous part of 
the State. It is said that 90 per cent of the population and 
85 per cent of the wealth of the State of New York lie in an 
area 5 miles on either side of the Erie Canal—a great water- 
way which was completed in 1825 and which has been oper- 
ating ever since. It is a well-known fact 

Mr. THOMAS rose. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Let me complete my statement, and then I 
shall be glad to yield to the Senator. 

It is a well-known fact that the greater the competition the 
better and more prosperous are the railways. Mr. President, 
there is no portion of this country where the railways are 
more prosperous than along the Hudson River, along Long 
Island Sound, and along the Great Lakes. There they have the 
keenest water competition. The water rates are very low, the 
railroad rates are low; and there has been a tremendous 
growth of populous, wealthy cities on the Lakes—they have 
grown by leaps and bounds, very much more rapidly than cities 
like Cincinnati and St. Louis, which are located on unimproved 
rivers. On the Hudson, likewise, they have grown in the same 
way as they have on Long Island Sound. There has been such 
a rapid development of commerce of every kind, both of mer- 
chandise and of passenger freight, that not only have the people 
of those favored localities got the benefit of the cheaper rates, 
but the railroads also have prospered greatly. So, if the Trinity 
River had been improved and there had been great prosperity 
resulting from the cheap rates there, the railroads would have 
derived some of the benefit. 

In connection with my remarks about the Trinity River—and 
I then shall yield to the Senator from Colorado [Mr. THomas]— 
I wish to introduce here a letter from Mr. J. R. Babcock, who 
is the assistant to the president of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the city of Dallas, Tex. It is dated February 19, 1916, and 
is addressed to Mr. S. A. Thompson, secretary-treasurer of the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress, I quote an extract from 
it, and I ask especially the attention of Senators to this letter. 
It is from Dallas, and it is very reeent, Senators. Mr. Babcock 
says: 

Your favor of February 9 arrived while I was in Washington ap- 

aring before the Rivers and Harbors Committee. In consequence of 

hat visit, the Rivers and Harbors Committee has recommended 
„000 for open-channel work and 5 for Locks and Dams Nos. 
3 we proposing to put up 8. „000 in cash for this portion of 

We made a further proposition that, if Co 

„000,000. we would raise 000,000 ; this $6, 
eanalization of the Trinity River forever and all 
the Trinity on its proper basis. 

Senators, does any reasonable man believe that those wise, 
far-seeing business men of Dallas, the queen city of Texas, one 
of the most enterprising cities of this Nation, after expending, 
as I will show later in this letter, something like $1,681,000 
to develop their water front and to assist in developing their 
river, would spend another $3,000,000 of their own money if 
it was going to be thrown away? Would they throw away 
something like $5,000,000? Oh, no; that is unreasonable. Those 
people have faith in the improvement, and it would do great 
good if we should make it. 

Mr. Babcock further says: 
F 


would appropriate 
000 to complete the 
e to come, placing 


paid for the sites 
eash to start the 


Bunt 
by 


sewage di 
to reduce rates by way of 


185 hundred pounds, it will mean a saving to the city of Dallas of 
9,000 per day. 
Now I ask your attention to this statement: 


We have on file a list of 44 steamboats which operated on the 
Trinity River from 1865 to 1878, the smallest tonnage of any one of 
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them being 65 tons, the largest being 480 tons. At that time the 
var oe on cotton was $1 a bale to Galveston; it is now $2.75 
per bale. 


Think of that! In the days when there were very few, if 
any, railroads I presume there was water enough then to 
operate boats for a number of months in each year, and the 
rate on cotton was a dollar a bale. Now, with nine railroads 
running in there, with every boat driven off the river, the 
people of that section—and Dallas is the basic point for fully a 
million bales of cotton—the people there pay $2.75 per bale. 

What did the famous Texas Railroad Commission do for 
them? It reduced the rate 25 cents a bale. The former rail- 
road rate was $3, and the Texas commission was only able to 
reduce it 25 cents per bale. 

Senators, if we improye this river properly and make it 
navigable for S or 9 months in each year those people will again 
get their cotton carried at $1 per bale. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I wish to ask the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. Sunrranp] a question. It may be that he answered 
it awhile ago when I happened to be out of the Chamber. If 
he has done so, I shall not ask him to go over the matter fur- 
ther. I merely want to ask, If these two locks and dams were 
completed and the rest of the project were not taken up, what 
would be the benefit to navigation? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It would give us several months’ naviga- 
tion on the river in each year. s 

Mr. JONES. Would that be of great benefit to commerce? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Undoubtedly it would be a benefit to com- 
merce. It would enable boats tò operate from Dallas to the 
Gulf. 

Mr. JONES. And they would operate? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. They would operate, as I imagine from 
the statement which has been read here. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I merely wish to inquire of 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL] what has become 
of that wonderful traffic existing some forty-odd years ago upon 
this river, before any improvements were put in by Congress? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I presume it is now carried on the nine 
railroads that run into Dallas; but they are carrying cotton 
now, I will say to the Senator, at $2.75 a bale, while when the 
boats used to carry the cotton they carried it at a dollar per 
bale. That is the evidence. Personally I know nothing 
about it. 

Mr. THOMAS. Is there not just as much water in the river 
now as there was then? 

Mr. RANSDELL. But the boats were driven off, I may say 
to the Senator, by railroad competition at certain points. After 
driving the boats off the river, the railroads put up their rates. 

Mr. THOMAS. Let me ask the Senator from Louisiana if we 
ean drive the boats back by improving the river without de- 
stroying the railroads? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I think that can be done; I think we ought 
to regulate those railroads somewhat; and I want the Senator 
from Colorado to help pass laws to regulate them. 

Mr. SHEPPARD, Mr. President, let me state also that be- 
fore the advent of the railroads the periods of high water were 
uncertain. The uncertainty of those periods, however, did not 
interfere with navigation. Since the advent of the railroads 
certainty is demanded more than ever; that is an element de- 
manded now that was not demanded at that time. In conse- 
quence, the people, not knowing when the river would be navi- 
gable, preferred to use the railroads. Sie 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kexyon]. 

Mr. KENYON. On that I ask for the yeas aud nays. 

Mr, SHEPPARD, I suggest the absence of a quorum, Mr. 
President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum be- 
ing suggested, the Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Bankhead Fall Lodge Smith, Mich, 
Borah Fletcher Martin, Va. Smoo 
Brady Gallinger Martine, N. J. Sterling 
Brandegee Hardwick yers Swanson 
Broussard Hitchcock Newlands Taggart 
Chamberlain Hollis Norris Thomas 
Chilton Hughes Poindexter Tillman 
Lapp Johnson, S. Dak. Ransdell Townsend 
Clark, Wyo. Jones Saulsbury Underwood 
rke, Ark. py bo `` §Shafroth Vardaman 
Culberson La Follette Sheppard Walsh 
Cummins Lane Shields Warren 
Curtis Lea, Tenn. Simmons Williams 
Dillingham Lewis Smith, Ariz. 
du Pont Lippitt Smith, Md, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Cuirton). I make the 


same announcement in regard to the absence of my colleague 
[Mr. Gorr] as on the last roll call, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lewis in the chair). 
Fifty-eight Senators having answered to their names, a quorum 
of the Senate is present. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I had asked for the yeas and 
nays when the absence of a quorum was suggested. I do not 
know whether the Chair announced that the yeas and nays were 
ordered. If not, I renew my request for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas and nays having 
99 5 1 by the Senator from Iowa, is the demand sec- 
on 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. LODGE. I inquire what is the question? Is it on a 
motion to strike out? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon], which the Sec- 
retary will state. 

The Secretary. On page 24, line 11, after the numerals 
* $50,000,” it is proposed to strike out the following: 


For improvement by the construction of Locks and Dams Nos. 3 

and 5, $250,000: Provided, That no part of the latter amount shall be 

ded until the city of Dallas or other local interests shall have con- 
tributed the sum of $50,000 toward the improvement. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MYERS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean], in his 
absence, to the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Lee] and vote 
“na Va 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Mc- 
Cuamer]. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Hustrne] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr], and therefore 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. LODGE (when the name of Mr. Werks was called). I 
desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. WEEKS] is abseut 
from the city and is paired with the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. James]. 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). In view of my 
pair with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose} 
and in view of the fact that I do not know just how he feels 
about this particular item I will withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I have a general pair with the 
senior Senator from Missourl [Mr. Stone], who has been called 
from the Chamber. I transfer that pair to the Senator from 
Vermont IMr. Pact] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. DU PONT. I have a general pair with the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. BECKHAM]. As he is absent and as I do not know 
how he stands on this question I will withhold my vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Will the Senate indulge the 
Chair to say that he is requested by his colleague [Mr. SHERMAN] 
to announce that he has been called from the Chamber upon 
necessary business, and is paired? 

Mr. LODGE (after having voted in the affirmative). I notice 
that my pair the senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Surry], is 
absent. I transfer that pair to the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
SHERMAN] and will let my vote stand. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator from Maine [Mr. BURLEIGH] 
is detained on account of illness. He is paired with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Rosrxson]. I ask that this announcement 
stand for the day. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the follow- 
ing pairs: 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Gronna] with the Sen- 
ator from Maine [Mr. JOHNSON]; 

The Senator from New York [Mr. WapswortH] with the Sen- 
ator from New Hempshire [Mr. Hortus]; and 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr, Catron] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN]. 

The result was anounced—yeas 29, nays 31, as follows: 


YEAS—29, 
Borah Gallinger Martine, N. J. Thomas 
Brady Gore Norris Thompson 
Ciapp Harding Oliver Townsend 
rk, Wyo. ones Overman Wals 
Summins Kenyon Smoot Warren 
rtis La Follette Sterlin 
Dillingham Lippitt Sutherland 
‘all ge Taggart 
NAYS—31. 
Ashurst Hardwick Nelson Simmons 
Bankhead Hitchcock Pittman Smith, Ariz. 
Brandegee Hughes Poindexter Smith, Md. 
Broussard ne Ransdell Smith, Mich. 
berlain Lea, Tenn Reed Swanson 
Clarke, Ark. wis Shafroth Underwood 
Culberson Martin, Va Sheppard Vardaman 
Fletcher ers Shields 
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Bryan O’Gorman Smith, 
Burleigh James Owen Smith, S. C. 
Catron Johnson, Me age Stone 
Chilton Johnson, 8. Dak. Penrose ‘Tillman 
Colt Kern elan Wadsworth 
du Pont 1 Pomerene eeks 

ff M ber Robinson Williams 
Gronna McLean Saulsbury Works 


So Mr, Kenyon’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, on page 25, line 1, I move to 
strike out “ $474,000” and insert $259,000." On line 3, I move 
to strike out “ $499,000” and insert “$284,000”; and I wish to 
indulge in a word of explanation. 

This is the proposition of the Ouachita River, to which I have 
heretofore referred. This bill carries $499,000 for this river. 
The part of that for open-channel work up to Camden is $25,000. 
Mr mess on does not go to that part of the bill, but to the part 
reading: 

D of 1 h 
tes entinting improvement by the construction of locks and dams here- 

I am aware that the Army engineers in their report for 1915, 
which I think was made up some time in September, did state 
that the sum of $474,000 could be expended; but in a report 
subsequent to that time they suggested an appropriation of 

„000. My amendment is to carry out that suggestion, add- 
ing thereto the $25,000 for the open-channel work which the 
Army engineers have recommended. 

Of course we have voted into this bill projects that were con- 
demned by the Army engineers. This is one of the projects 
resurveyed under the act of last Congress, and it can not be 
said, I think, that the Army engineers’ reports are for a con- 
demnation of the project; but they are for this apparent modi- 
fication, at least, in the amount of money. We have spent upon 
this stream approximately $2,700,000. Deducting sand, gravel, 
and logs for the year 1914, the commerce will not amount to 
over 32,000 or 33,000 tons. 

This is a river which is perhaps somewhat distinguished 
because the able senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL] 
was born along the banks of this river somewhere; and in a state- 
ment before the House committee on the 2d of February, 1916, 
he said—no; I am wrong about that. The Senator was born on 
the banks of the Red River, he states. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Yes. 

Mr. KENYON. But this river, being near the Red River, 
shares in that fame and distinction. 

The Senator from Louisiana, in his argument before the 
House committee, said: 


This report of tba engineers shows we receive no benefit whatsoever 


from what has been done, because the chain has not been completed; 


there are intervening links, and we have only about 8 or 9 inches of de- 
pendable depths of water in the river, 

Here is a project on which we have expended $2,700,000 and 
are going on with more locks and dams in a project that will 
involve millions more; and the Senator who is the great author- 
ity in this country on rivers and harbors says that we have only 
about 8 or 9 inches of dependable depths of water in the river. 

Let me put in the Recorp one or two other things from the 
Army engineers’ reports. 

We have had previous projects on this river running back into 
the seventies, and under those projects we have expended $614,- 
802.19, as appears from page 956, volume 1, of the Army engi- 
neers’ reports. It is there said: 

The press project is based on plan contained in House Document 
No. 445, Seventh Congress, first session, which proposes to obtain 
a ver at epth of 6) feet at low water from the mouth of Biack 
River, I to a point about 10 miles above Camden, Ark- a: distance of of 
360 miles, by the cons ion of nine locks and movable 
at an — cost of 84, 870,684.38. 

I wish the Senators whe are going to vote on this proposition 
would observe this fact. The Army engineers say, on the same 
page: 

3 the manner 1 — ahia ae pes gr pate ors have been made for this 

improvement it has been the project has never been adopted 
ts entirety by e 

. is the third item“ hand running” this afternoon involv- 
ing the expenditure of millions of dollars on projects that have 
not been adopted in their entirety by Congress. Of course that 
does not make any difference. This delightful throwing away 
of public money is to continue. 

Locks 2, 4, 6, and 8 have been authorized; in the case of 
Nos, 3 and 7 the sites have been acquired, and there remain un- 
provided for Locks and Dams 1, 5, and 9. 

I also desire to place in the Recor the following on page 957 
of the Engineer’s reports: 


12 amount sapendo i A existing pro 
o 


Poni poan rae iginal work ore a 1902133 A | for main- 
tenance $251, 14, a total 2 272.830,88 


What is the condition at the end of the fiscal year, after the 
expenditure of these moneys? 
The project for constructing locks and dams— 


The engineers say— 
is 46% per cent completed. Maintenance y snageing k will ha 
to be continued 8 Locks and Dama 08 4. 6. and 8 have 
been completed and are in 5 but as the pools are not continn- 
ous, little benefit has been The maximum draft that can be 
carried at low water over 12 N ended of the section under im- 

C0000 
$267,121.67 for maintenance. a total of $2, 2 718 687 n 

And 8 inches of water! It is fine business, Mr. President. 
Anybody objecting to this kind of a proposition wants to go in 
the crank class at once and join the uplifters“! 

On page 958 of volume 1 of the engineers’ reports I find the 
following, under the head of “ Commercial statistics”: 

These statistics — compiled for * fiscal instead of the calendar 
year, because the former more nea coincides with fw commercial 
year, and the period of navigation pr ETET closes in June. 

In 1913 the commerce was 48,222 tons; in 1914, 64,874 tons; 
in 1915, 70,619 tons. 

The freight carried during the last fiscal 
and logs, farm products, and Pinha merchan 

I propose to show, further on in the engineers’ reports, that, 
taking out the sand and the gravel and the legs and the lumber, 
the commerce will not exceed 32,000 or 33,000 tons. 

Further, the engineers say in volume 2, page 2693: 

boat Jos. E. Ransdell be; k i. 
October 22, 3914, and continued snagging in these „ Feu 


ruary 16, 1915, after which operations were suspended on account of 
high water. 


And here is the great work that this snag boat did: 


ear consisted of lumber 


LL eee Ea AES eI enna el odes 1,71 
Shia s pulled — 85 2 SSS ELSES eT a 223 
. ̃⅛˙¾ —!.!.!. . .. a RSS 2,151 


ayes seems Z ve been from Camden to the mouth of the 
Black River, a distance of 350 miles. Then snagging operations 
were suspended, and they began work again and continued op- 
erations to Jonesville, a distance of 83.9 miles, and they did work 
as follows along there: 


715 


On page 2699 of volume 2 of the engineers’ report is a stnte- 
ment of the commerce on this stretch, which I will ask to have 
inserted as a part of my remarks, if there be no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair hearing no objection, 
there is none. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

Freight traffic. 


...... 907 
37, 595 
37.912 1.93 
SCS ep = 
— penas ba enopas a ds 1.0 
Sand and gravel. 7199 pubie yards. 1,078 (69 
Lime and eement S 5.276 barrels TRE 6, 752 1.9) 
C 5,96: <- Ra 5,352 ie} 
Poultry .... cg = 2 
Machinery. „ 1.04228 i 2 


3 


1 No rate given. 

Mr. KENYON. Of the short tons for the year—70,619—it ap- 
pears that 4,655 are staves, 509 lumber, 7,515 timber rafted, 
18,956 tons timber barged, 3,444 tons crossties, and 7,017 tons 
packages of various kinds. Deducting, as I have said, those 
matters which do not require great depth or great channels to 
float them, it leaves a commerce of about 30,216 tons. 

Under the act of the last Congress the Army engineers made a 
reexamination of this stream and filed their report April 1, 
1916. It is an illuminating document. I am not going to take 
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the time to read it all or many parts of it. I just wish to refer 
here and there to parts of this document. It seems that there 
were two projects, according to the report of Col. Black, set 
forth on page 2 of this document. E will say that the document 
is House Document No. 979. 

One provides in part for the eae of eight Iocks and dams 
with a view to securing a channel 63 feet deep from the mouth of 
Black River to a point 10 miles a oTe oe Camden, Ark., while the other 

rovides for removing sna, trees, and other obstructions be- 
een Camden and Arkad a deen K addition, the removal of obstrue- 
tions 8 Camden is con ed under an earlier project. Locks and 
Dams Nos. 4, 6, and 8 have — completed) and are in 8 > Nos. 
2 and 3 are under construction. Funds suf- 
ficient to complete No. 2, but it is eating ook that = additional amount 
of $234,000 wiil be required to complete No. 3, an 1,804,000 to com- 
plete Nos. 5, 7, and 9. The district officer is ot « ton that the re- 
sources of the ad cent country are sufficient to justify further work 
on the lock and dam project to and including ‘Lock and Dam No. 8, 
but that the building of No: 9 should be postponed until the eee 
ment of traffic on the canalized river indicates the necessity of its con- 
struction, + >% and that the project for open-channel improve- 
ment above Camden should be abandoned. 
Col. Black says: 


After due consideration of the above-mentioned N 
in the views of the division engineer and the Board of — — toe 
Rivers and [farbors, and ae report that it is deemed advisable to 
discontinue the project for improvement of Ouachita River between 
Camden and Arkadelphia, and to modify the pro. for improvement 
below Camden to provide for the completion of ks and ms Nos. 
2 and 3, and their operasion when completed, and continuing the opera- 
tion of Nos. 4, 6, and 8, ther with such snagging as may be neces- 

Soia to facilitate perat on up tọ Camden. An appropriation of 
p ngs ea oon be provided In one sum for completion of Lock and 


ies nae Ae the completion of Locks and Dams Nos. 2 and 
3. They say they have money on hand for the completion of 
Loek No. 2 and that $234,000 is necessary for the completion of 
Lock and Dam No. 3. My amendment adds to that 823,000 for 
the open-channel work, which they have recommended. 

This is the last report of the Army engineers on this subject, 
coming very late in the time of the present Secretary of War. 
I have heretofore referred to the situation above Camden, I 
am not going to spend any time on that. 

I think, Mr. President, this is all I have to say about the 
Ouachita River. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I am somewhat interested 
in the Ouachita River project, and I am glad to explain to 
the Senate something about it. The project was begun in 1902 
after a very elaborate survey extending over a period of sev- 
eral years. The original document is No. 448, Fifty-seventh 
Congress, first session. I read from that report, on page 3: 

By following ms construction of Nos. 4 and 6 by the construction 
of Nos. 2. 3, and 8 the navigation would be improved so as to give 
between 3 and 4 feet all the way up to Camden, and the ultimate 
depth of 6} feet could then be secured by building Nos. 1, 5, 7, and 9. 

In 1902 the project was adopted and Locks 4 and 6 were 
provided for and appropriation made for them. In the act of 
March 2, 1907, Locks 2 and 8 were provided for. The act of 
June 25, 1910, provided for the acquisition of sites for Locks 
and Dams Nos. 3 and 7, and in the act of July 25, 1912, pro- 
vision was made for the construction of Locks and Dams Nos. 
3 and 7. 

The original project, Mr. President, called for nine locks 
and dams to give a minimum depth of 64 feet at low water from 
the mouth of the river to the city of Camden, a distance of 
about 360 miles. A subsequent change in the plans did away 
with the necessity of Lock No. 1, so we are not to consider it. 
Provision has already been made for carrying on the work on 
six of the remaining locks and dams. Locks 2, 4, 6, and 8 have 
been completed. Locks 2 and 4 are below the city of Monroe, La. ; 
6 and 8 are north of that city and in the State of Arkansas: 
T and 9 are also in the State of Arkansas. Lock No. 5 is in 
Louisiana. 

The locks already provided for by Congress are 2, 1 4. 6, 7, 
and 8. Four of those have been completed. One, No. 3, 
very nearly completed, and the site has been acquired for Loek 
No. T, and work authorized to proceed thereon. 

The project for Lock No. 7 has been formally adopted. The 
controversy at this time is only in regard to Locks 5, 7, and 8, 
because the engineers themselves insist that the work should 
go on below the city of Monroe to complete Lock 3, which will 
give a completed river up to that city. 

In the stretch between Monroe and Camden, Locks 6 and 8, 
let me repeat, have already been finished and are of practically 
little or no value until the other three, 5, 7, and 9, are finished. 

The proposition in this last report of the engineers is to 
make no provision for 5 and 9 and to abandon or rather dis- 
continue any work on Lock 7, which was formally adopted in 
the act of 1912, which authorized work to proceed thereon, and 
made appropriation therefor. 


a: 


This is an entirely different proposition from recommending 


against a project which Congress has never adopted. This has 


been adopted, let me repeat, at least as to Locks and Dams 6, 
7, and 8, and a great portion of the work actually finished on 
that stretch of the river, 6 and 8 being already completed, and 
7 actually authorized. The site of No. 7, as I understand it, 
has been acquired. I believe the site has been acquired; I am 
not positive. 

Now, they say after spending upward of a million dollars to 
finish 6 and 8, and after en having in the most formal 
manner authorized the work on 7. it is inadvisable at this time 
to continue the werk on that ‘streteh of the river between 
Monroe and Camden, 

Mr. President, I can not understand that kind of reasoning. 
I admit that Congress has never at any time formally adopted 
the whole project for eight locks and dams between Camden 
and the mouth of the Ouachita, but in three separate acts, aye, 
in four separate acts, it has adepted in the most formal manner 
and provided for six of these locks and dams, and five of them 
are practically completed, four actually completed, and one 
very nearly finished. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President 

Mr. RANSDELL, Now the engineers propose to have us 
abandon the work north of Monroe. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Louisi- 
ana yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I will very gladly yield. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Suppose all nine locks are completed, 
what is the estimated depth of water that it is expected to get in 
the river? 

Mr. RANSDELL. Six and a half at minimum low water. 
There are many stages of the river when it is very much more 
than that, but that will be the minimum at extreme low water. 

Mr. BRANDEGEDR. In brief, what reason does the engineer 
give for recommending that further development be abandoned 
there? 

Mr. RANSDELL. It is not at all satisfactory to me. I will 
have to read it to you to tell you just what they do recommend. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I do not want the Senator to devote a 
lot of time to reading the entire report unless he wants to do it. 
I did not know but that he could tell me whether they recom- 
mended the abandonment of it because they did not think the 
commercial advantage would be commensurate with the out- 
lay. 

Mr. RANSDELL. As I gather from the report, the Senator 
has correctly stated that at this time it would not be justified 
by the possible commercial benefits to continue the work up to 
the city of Camden. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. If the Senator will permit me, 
Tet me read a single paragraph, a short one, to show just what 
the report is based on, found on page 11 of the report on new 
surveys. It is an excerpt from the report of Col. Townsend, 
whose headquarters are at St. Louis, known as the division 
engineer. He designates by humerals his different proposals. 
When he comes to this particular matter he says as follows: 

5. Above Monroe work has not been begun on three of the dams, 

Two of them have been completed on that stretch of the 
river. It contemplates in all five dams and two of them have 
been completed. 

5. Above Monroe work has not been n three of the dam: 
whose estimated cost fs $1,804,000, and as it ie considered doubtful i 
any material shipment of sawed lumber would be brought about by 

the canalization of this portion of the river, it is recommended that 
their construction be deferred until the influence of the improvement. 


below Monroe has been determined, work being confined to operating 
the existing locks and dams and s snagging. 


It is a political recommendation. It is not based on actual 
conditions. He says, Let us try out those that are below Mon- 
roe and two above that place.” We will then let the river go 
along, gapped up by these dams and narrow and shoaly stretches, 
absolutely useless. It would isolate the whole eountry above 
that. 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. Will the Senator state about what total 
sum has been expended on that entire project? 

Mr. RANSDELL. Something like $2,700,000. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. That is the estimate of the entire project 
if completed? 

Mr. RANSDELL. A little over $2,000,000 additional is re- 
quired to finish it. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. One million six hundred and 
fifteen thousand dollars is the estimate, in addition to the $500,- 
000 which this bill carries. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I should like to say, Mr. President, that as 


a general proposition I do not favor the adoption by Congress of 


any project which has not been reported upon favorably by the 
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Engineer Corps. If this were before us as an original proposi- 
tion and we had never acted upon it I would not stand here ad- 
vocating it. But the measure was favorably reported a great 
many years ago. In February, 1902, a favorable report was 
made on this project; and Congress, as I said, has from time to 
time adopted and made provision for extending the work on sey- 
eral of these locks and dams—six in all. 

Now, the Senator from Iowa says we have never adopted it 
formally; we never adopted it as a whole. I do not understand 
that we have adopted as a whole any of the big waterway 
projects of the country, except those where we make provision 
for the completion at one time, and that would be the wise plan, 
But we certainly have adopted three locks north of Monroe; 
we certainly have completed two locks north of Monroe. We 
could not have done it more completely. 

As was so well said by the able Senator from Washington 
Mr. Jones] two or three days ago, there is a vast distinction 
between making an appropriation for a project which has 
never met the approval of the Engineer Corps and refusing to 
follow the advice of the Engineer Corps when they recommend 
the abandonment of a project that was formally adopted years 
ago and is in process of construction. It is a very different 
thing; and that is what they are recommending now as to that 
part of the Ouachita improvement north of Monroe. 

After adopting Lock No. 7 in 1910 and readopting it in 1912, 
work has been delayed on it for some reason, and no money 
seems to have been spent on it; but after it has been adopted 
for six years the engineers now say let us stop it, do not go 
on with it at all, and allow Locks 6 and 8, which haye cost over 
a million dollars, to remain unused and go to ruin. 

Is it any wonder that we do not get good results from our 
waterways system, Mr. President, when we carry on the work 
in such a desultory way? This project was begun, let me re- 
peat, in 1902—14 years ago—and it is not quite half finished 
yet. What business man could avoid having his friends send 
him to an insane asylum if he proceeded with his ordinary 
business in that manner? “And yet that is the way Congress has 
done not only in regard to the Ouachita, but in regard to 
many other waterway projects throughout the Nation. We 
began the improvement of the Ohio River in 1876 with a project 
to give it 6 feet at minimum low water. About 12 or 14 years 
ago we changed that to 9 feet, and it is nothing like half fin- 
ished yet. More than a third of a century has passed and the 
Ohio River project is not one-half complete. 

I do not know why that has been our policy, but I want to 
call the attention of the United States Senate to this remark- 
able fact: Wherever there has been a harbor on the Lakes, on 
the Gulf, or on any of the oceans it has been put under a con- 
tinuing contract and promptly finished. Harbors are railroad 
terminals. Railroads run up alongside the wharves and docks 
in the harbors and discharge their cargo into the boats in the 
harbor, and the boats in turn transfer their cargo to the rail- 
roads. Harbors are complements of railroads. They are ad- 
juncts to railroads; they are the supplements and helpers to 
railroads. The harbors, let me repeat, have been promptly 
finished in the very best way. I always gave my vote in favor 
of them, because I know it has been beneficial to the commerce 
of the country to have great, deep harbors like that at Boston, 
for instance. I was in Congress when we changed that project 
from 30 to 35 feet. Evidence was produced subsequently show- 
ing that as a result of that improvement there had been a reduc- 
tion of nearly 50 per cent in the ocean freight rates because of 
the greater size and depth and carrying capacity of the vessels 
which used a 35-foot harbor. I felt as a representative of the 
South that my people were going to get the benefit of cheapened 
ocean freight rates for their cotton because of this deepened 
harbor. I felt that the grain grower on the distant plains of 
Dakota would get a like benefit from the deepening of that 
harbor. I have nothing to say against it; on the contrary, I 
approve it heartily. 

But, I repeat, whenever harbors were under consideration 
we gave them all that was needed, on the Great Lakes, on the 
ocean, and on the Gulf, and they are adjuncts to railroads. 
Wherever waterways became the competitor, the rival of the 
railway, which a river like the Ohio is, which a river like the 
Missouri is, which a river like the upper Mississippi and the 
lower Mississippi is, like the Ouachita is, the Red is, the 
Arkansas is, the Tennessee is, and a number of other rivers— 
when it comes to that kind of a proposition we have pursued a 
piecemeal policy. We have kept the work going on forever 
and ever and ever, never completing, never finishing it. I do 
not know the influences back of this policy, but I state facts. 
If there is any doubt about them, I will lay the cases before you. 

Again, referring to the wonderful Ohio River, having its head 
at Pittsburgh, whose commerce equals the combined commerce 


of the five great cities of Wew York, London, Liverpool, Ant- 
werp, and Hongkong, the greatest freight-producing center on 
the globe, it is a river which, even in its present bad condition, 
carries over 13,000,000 tons of freight annually. That river 
has been under improvement for more than a third of a cen- 
tury, and it is not half finished. If we are going to have the 
policy which some men are advocating here I doubt if it ever 
will be finished. 

Senators, if you are in favor of legitimate river and harbor 
improvements, then let us place great projects like the Ohio, 
the upper Mississippi, the Missouri, the Tennessee, and the 
Ouachita on the continuing-contract plan and see what benefits 
we will get therefrom. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. Mr. President 

Mr. RANSDELL. Just one word, please, then I will gladly 
yield. The only river I know of of any significance that has 
been completely improved in this country is the Black Warrior- 
Tombigbee system, which was improved by means of locks and 
dams, the work extending over a period of more than 22 years. 
It was completed last spring, and already there has been an 
enormous increase in the freight carried thereon, and the rail- 
road rates on pig iron from Birmingham to Mobile have already 
been reduced from $2.75 to $1.75 per ton as a result of that 
improvement. Here is a river which has been really improved. 
Now, what is going to be the result? We can not tell yet, but 
the increase in river freight has already been material, and 
dear rates in adjacent territory have been reduced very 
much, 

I now yield to the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I think there is a good deal of ground 
for the criticism made by the Senator as to the wavering policy 
of Congress about these matters, but why does not the com- 
mittee put a provision in the bill that a river improvement shall 
be carried on by continuing contract, as the Senator says the 
harbor improvements are carried on? 

Mr. RANSDELL. It is right hard to answer that question. 
The gentleman who made such, a desperate attack on this bill 
two years ago, ex-Senator Burton, from Ohio, was for many 
years chairman of the Rivers and Harbors Committee of the 
House, and more responsible during the 10-year period when 
he was chairman than any other Member of the American 
Congress for the present policy of river and harbor improve- 
ments. During his incumbency it seemed impossible ever to get 
a continuing contract for a river. We got a number of contin- 
uing contracts for harbors. In the act of 1907, as I recall, we 
gave the Great Lakes, the Sault Ste. Marie, and the Detroit 
River, which are the connecting links between the Great Lakes 
about $13,000,000 in one contract. We placed a number of big 
harbors under the continuing-contract system. Senator Burton 
said that that was the greatest river and harbor bill ever passed 
by the American Congress. I believe he is pretty nearly right. 
It was a good one. I had a very humble part in making it, and 
I claim no credit whatsoever for it; but it was impossible to 
put the Ohio, or any other river which competed with railroads, 
on a continuing contract. I was very glad to get a provision 
for two little locks and dains on the project for the Ouachita. 
Here is the provision for the Ouachita in that nearly perfect 
act of 1907: 

Improving Ouachita and Black Rivers, La. and Ark.: Continuing im- 
1 by the construction of Lock and Dam No. 2, near Catahoula 

hoals, La., and Lock and Dam No. 8, near Franklin Shoals, Ark., in 
accordance with the plan in House Document No. 448, Fifty-seyenth 
Congress, first session, and for maintenance, $200,780. 

There was a continuing contract authorized for $368,823 to 
prosecute work on the Ouachita. 

Let me say to the Senator from Connecticut in further answer 
to his statement that when Mr. ALEXANDER, of New York, be- 
came chairman of the Rivers and Harbors Committee we 
adopted the plan of annual river and harbor bills. We used to 
have them every three years. We tried to adopt, in a formal 
manner, some of our great river projects with the understand- 
ing that appropriations would be made for them every year. 
The exigencies of the Treasury seemed to be such that we could 
not very well in one bill take on $20,000,000 for the Missouri, 
$63,000,000 for the Ohio, and large sums for many other rivers. 
The size of the projects seemed to preclude that, but it would 
have been the wise plan, and I should like to see such a plan 
adopted and would gladly vote for it. I should like to pick out 
several of the most important of our great rivers and put them 
under the continuing contract. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I was going to suggest that the former 
Senator from Ohio is no longer a member of the Committee on 
Commerce and the Senator from Louisiana is. If the Senator 
would like to see this done, I wonder whether he has made any 
terrific effort in committee to get it done. 
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Mr. RANSDELL. I have attempted for years, I will say to 
the Senator, to get such a policy as that adopted. I have talked 
with the different chairmen of the Rivers and Harbors Com- 
mittee. The Senator knows that river and harbor bills origi- 
nate in the House and how hard it is for us to make any very 
material changes in the bills that come from the House. I have 
never known just how this could be done; the condition of the 
Treasury, I say, has always prevented it, but I should like to 
see some such plan adopted. 

Mr. President, I do not wish to take up more of the time of 
the Senate. I want again to call the attention of this body to 
the unwisdom of beginning a work like that on the Ouachita 
and carrying it on for many years and then abandoning it, and 
I certainly hope that no such policy in regard to this project 
will be adopted. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President, it is quite un- 
fortunate that a matter of this magnitude must be debated and 
its fate determined when there are just a handful of Senators 
here; less than a dozen. In looking around I find while there 
are but few here they are among the most intelligent and 
high-minded Members of this body, and I shall therefore 
venture to make a few words of explanation of this item, be- 
cause I think the Senators now here are a fair sample of the 
fairness and intelligence of the Senate. 

As has been said this project was adopted in 1902. Con- 
gress has in the intervening years appropriated all the money 
that has been recommended for it. Just why that comparatively 
small project has not been completed is a matter that never 
has been explained, and upon its face it fairly discredits the 
officers in charge of the matter. It has been permitted to drag 
along without any official explanation. The only explanation I 
have received when personal application was made to at least 
one officer in charge was to the effect that the water was too 
high, that they could not work to the best advantage at times. 

The matter went along as one of the recognized and adopted 
projects of the Government until the passage of a river and 
harbor act under circumstances fully known to every Senator 
here in which a provision was incorporated that directed the 
reexamination of certain projects and in doing so the follow- 
ing language was employed in this act, approved March 4, 1915: 

Src. 14. That the following projects now under improvement shall 


be reexamined, in accordance with the law for the original examina- 
tion of rivers and harbors— 


Bear that in mind— 


with a view to obtaining reports whether the adopted projects shall be 
modified or the improvement abandoned. 

The statement has been made here that the project was not 
adopted. It is declared to be adopted by the act of Congress 
of 1915. 


Among the streams mentioned in the list which follows is the 
Ouachita River. The matter was referred to the district en- 
gineer, Capt. Harold C. Fiske, and he recommended that there 
was nothing the matter with the project except that Lock No. 
9, which is in the vicinity of Camden, might be omitted for 
the present; but he recommended the continuation of the 
project, including every one of the locks provided for except 
No. 9, which he said might be postponed to a later day. That 
report went to St. Louis, to the division engineer's office, when 
it was considered by Col. Townsend, the same officer who made 
these recommendations in the Arkansas River case. He did 
not pretend to go into details nor to make any recommenda- 
tion to Congress that was based upon specific objections to that 
particular route, but he did as he did in the Arkansas River 
case. He undertook to become the adviser of Congress. He 
did not survey the project or examine it as an original project 
would have been examined, but ventured to express an opinion 
that it ought to be abandoned until there had been a trial made 
of the lock and dam south of Monroe, La. Congress invited 
no such opinion from him. He was not expected to constitute 
himself the adviser of Congress in matters of policy. He was 
asked to state what the condition of these projects was with 
reference to whether or not they should be continued. 

Now, take this particular project. It calls for nine locks. 
Six of them have been completed—four of them down the 
stream or to the east of Monroe, La., and two between Camden 
and Monroe. The two above Monroe are so related as to be- 
come absolute obstructions in the stream. They are not con- 
nected with anything. If a boat adapted to the natural ca- 
pacity of the river were to undertake to pass down that river, 
it must be burdened with the task of going through those two 
locks, thus delaying the trip and adding to the expense of it 
without doing any possible good. Why that particular method 
of construction was adopted is one of the things, I think, 
which would be involved in a full explanation of the situation. 


Capt. Fiske’s recommendation was a very favorable one for 
the project. He is the local engineer who examined it in per- 
son and who has charge of it as part of his daily work. His 
report is comprehensive and is unconditionally favorable to the 
continuation of the work, except as to Lock No. 9, which is in 
the immediate vicinity of Camden, Ark. When his report went 
before Col. Townsend, in St. Louis, that officer said: 

However, below Monroe the construction of the locks and dams has 
progressed to such an extent that they can not be abandoned without 
the works already built causing serious obstructions to navigation. 

If the four locks below Monroe constitute serious obstruc- 
tions to navigation, why would not the two between Camden 
and Monroe likewise constitute serious obstructions to naviga- 
tion there? 

As the district officer estimates that they can be completed for an 
additional 1 of $234,000, and the commerce which does not 
consist of timber products is . confined to the lower rtions 
of the river, the completion of Dams Nos. 2 and 3 is recommended. 

Well, the colonel is a very eminent man in his profession. 
He is a growing man. His importance in connection with these 
waterway problems is growing all the time; and he has come 
to u place now where he feels that his advice is worth something 
to the people, notwithstanding the fact that he may go outside 
of his professional obligations and his professional employment. 

Another reason why there is no commerce between Camden 
and Monroe is that the river is obstructed with two unnecessary 
dams. If the others are never to be built, the two that are 
there now should be torn away. 

Then comes the fifth clause of his schedule of recommenda- 
tions, which reads as follows: 


Above Monroe work has not been b on three of the dams, whose 
estimated cost is $1,804,000, and as it is considered doubtful if any 
material shipment of sawed lumber would be brought about by the 
canalization of this portion of the river it is recommended— 


What? 

That their construction be deferred until the influence of the im- 
provement below Monroe has been determined : 

That is exactly the thing that Congress determined when it 
adopted the project; in other words, the proposition submitted 
to Congress was not merely to provide for the canalization of 
the river from Monroe out to the mouth. That is a mere 
stretch of it that does not reach into the most populous part of 
the region served by that river. 

It is recommended that their construction be deferred until the in- 
fluence of the improvement below Monroe has been determined, work 
being confined to operating the existing locks and dams and snagging. 

I submit in fairness that Col. Townsend was not asked for any 
such opinion as that. The project was adopted to consist of 
nine locks. It was intended to provide river connection with 
Camden, Ark., which is a railroad center. To stop the project 
where it is now would be not only an absolute waste of money, 
but it would be a destruction of the utility of the entire project. 

There is nothing new brought out in his report; there is noth- 
ing based upon personal information; it is altogether a question 
of opinion as to the policy that should be adopted. It is not a 
recommendation in the technical sense of the term, because he 
was not commanded to make such examination as he would 
make if the project had originally been sent to him. 

Let us suppose that when a new project had been remitted to 
the engineers’ office he had sent back a report consisting of 
nothing more than the statement contained in clause 5 of his 
communication. How little attention Congress would have paid 
to it is a matter within the knowledge of all of us. I do not 
think he ought to have any more right to destroy an existing 
project by the mere expression of an opinion than he would to 
install one that he happened to be favorable to. The reason of 
things, the facts upon which the improvement is based, are sub- 
mitted to Congress, and whatever questions of wisdom or policy 
are involved Congress itself must pass upon. 

To show that this Board of Engineers, when they came to 
make their estimates, had no particular confidence in that re- 
port, or that Congress would share his view about it, they 
recommended the $474,000, which this bill carries. 

On page 282 of the report of the committee, in giving the esti- 
mate for the year, it is stated: 


Amount recommended by department for improvement and mainte- 
nance, 1917, $499,000. 


Now we are confronted with a case where a project which 
has been under way for 14 years has reached a point where, 
instead of being of any benefit to navigation, it is absolutely an 
obstruction. Then, upon the mere waving of an officer’s hand, 
we are to abandon the whole thing anc leave the river in a 
worse condition than that in which it was originally found. I 
do not believe Congress is going to do any such thing. The 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors of the Jouse did not take that 
view; the House of Representatives did not take that view; the 
Committee on Commerce of the Senate did not take that view; 
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and I have every reason to believe that the Senate will not take 
that view. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator what the 
amount above the $234,000 and the $25,000 additional for open- 
channel work is to be used for? 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I beg the Senator's pardon; I did 
not hear him. 

Mr. KENYON. The engineers in their Jast report recommend 
an appropriation of $234,000 to complete Lock and Dam No. 3. 
They also recommend, in a previous report, in September, 1915, 
823,000 for open-channel work. When you add those two together, 
what is the difference between the resulting sum and the amount 
named in the bill to be used for? 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. That is the amount necessary to 
complete the other two locks. 

Mr. KENYON. The engineers do not recommend the com- 
pletion of the other two locks. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Locks 5 and 7. Col. Townsend 
recommends the continuance of locks 2 and 3. The only differ- 
ence between his comment and the actual report of Capt. Fiske 
is that Capt. Fiske says that they ought to go on with all four 
of them. 

Mr. RANSDELIL. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Sena- 
tor to say that it is not meant to complete them all? It is 
stated on page 958 of the report of the Chief of Engineers: 

Lock and dam construction, continuing construction of Locks and 
Dams Nos. 3 and 

It is not designed really to complete them. 

Mr, KENYON, I have been basing my remarks on the re- 
port of last March, and it seems to me from the report dated 
March 81, 1916, that there was very clearly a -recommendation 
for $234,000 to complete Lock and Dam No. 8. They had on 
hand enough money to complete No. 2. Does the Senator from 
Arkansas understand that there are other locks and dams which 
would be taken care of by this extra amount? 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Yes; two additional locks pro- 
vided for, namely, Locks 5 and 7. It is perfectly obvious that 
the river is in such condition that it can not be abandoned 
without a complete acknowledgment of the fact that the engi- 
neers in recommending the improvement in the first place were 
absolutely profligate and without any justification whatever. 

It might be well to say just a word about the action of the 
engineers in continually reversing themselves in recent times 
in reference to the recommendations to Congress. It may be 
that they were too liberal in the beginning; it may be that they 
did not know what they were talking about when they recom- 
mended things that would not stand the test of practical ex- 
perience; but, no matter what the cause may be, they are 
practically running amuck on all the projects which they have 
ever recommended in the South and West. No reason is given 
for it, except that the western rivers are no longer useful for 
commerce and that not one of them ought to be improved until 
the Mississippi River is actually used for commerce. There is 
a better boating stage of water on the Mississippi River now 
than it ever enjoyed in its past existence, but they point to it, 
and they say when the boats run up and down that river it will 
be time enough to talk about improving these other rivers. 
Why did they not say that to start with, and stop all this 
business? If they had brains enough to comprehend a broad 
system with its necessary connections, why did they not say so? 
They have gone along and expended millions of dollars in par- 
tially completed projects, and now, to cover their retreat and 
to justify a different condition that has come about under their 
very liberal system of making recommendations, they propose 
things to Congress which the conscience and intelligence of 
Congress will not permit it to do. 

It may be that there never was any reason why this Ouachita 
project should be adopted. Many years were devoted to its 
examination, to a history of the country, the possible outcome, 
and to the sources of tonnage that might be produced. All 
that was gone into for years. It was a locality where river 
improvements were peculiarly adapted to the situation. The 
river runs east and west from about the center of the State of 
Arkansas. There were no railroads in the vicinity, and the 
river was the chief artery of commerce. It was patronized 
every day in the year. In the meantime several systems of 
railroads have crossed the river at right angles and divided 
it up into reaches, one terminating at Monroe, and another at 
Camden, Ark. There is not any reason now why that river 
should not be completed so as to make it a part of the trans- 
portation system that grows out of the splendid facilities of 
the railroad at Camden. The Ouachita River should be im- 
proved to that point. 

I find in this bill many things that I would not put there, 
but Ouachita River is not one of them, This lock and dam 


system ought to be extended up to Camden. ‘That is at the end 
of another reach of the river. Then, whether it should be car- 
ried west of there is another question, No money has been 
expended; no work has been done. It might be tested out with 
reference to those two units to determine whether or not the 
Government is called upon to make further expenditure of its 
money in that locality; but there can be no difference of opinion 
amongst people who will look the whole situation over as to 
the propriety of retaining the particular appropriation pro- 
vided for in this bill. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, may I be allowed just one 
word before the Senator from Iowa begins? I understood the 
Senator to say that a considerable portion of the commerce on 
that river was sund and gravel. I have an itemized statement 


| of the commerce, which appears on page 2699 of the report of 


the Chief of Engineers for December last. I will not attempt 
to read it, but I should like to put it in the Reconp. It consists 
of cotton, cotton seed, grain, provisions, hides, cattle, hogs, 
staves, lumber, timber rafted, timber barged, crossties, shingles, 
sand and gravel, lime and cement, hay, poultry, machinery, and 
miscellaneous, a total of 70,619 tons, valued at $3,074,465—a 
very considerable commerce on a river the improvement of 
which is not half finished. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I have no quarrel with that 
statement. My suggestion was that staves, lumber, timber 
rafted, timber barged, and sand and gravel hauled about 4 
miles, comprise 40,403 tons of the 70,619 tons. I do not care to 
take any more time; but I ask for the yeas and nays on the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Carron in the chair). The 
question is on the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. Kenyon], on which he demands the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. MYERS (when his name was called). Announcing the 
same transfer of my pair as heretofore, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. CLAPP]. 
He is absent, but, under an arrangement with him, I am per- 
mitted to vote on this item of the bill, and I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). Announcing the 
same pair and transfer as heretofore, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. HARDING]. 
In his absence, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
PENROSE]. I am informed that, if he were present, he would 
vote for the bill and with the committee upon all of the com- 
mittee amendments. I therefore feel myself absolved from the 
pair when I vote the same way as the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania would vote if present. I ask that this announcement 
may stand for the remainder of the day without my repeating 
it. On this amendment I vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I transfer my pair with the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Haubixd] to the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
Krrn] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. MYERS (after voting in the negative). The Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. LEE], to whom I transferred my pair, hav- 
ing entered the Chamber, I now transfer my pair with the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] to the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Prrrman] and will allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. STONE. I inquire if the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
CLARK] has voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not. 

Mr. STONE. I transfer my pair with that Senator to the 
Senator from California [Mr. PHELAN] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. DU PONT. I have a general pair with the junior Sena- 
tor from Kentucky [Mr. BECKHAM]. As he is absent from the 
Chamber, I will withhold my vote. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I have a general pair with. the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM]. In his absence I 
withhold my vote. 

The roll call resulted—yeas 13, nays 34, as follows: 


YEAS—13. 
Borah La Follette Smoot Warren 
Cummins Lane Sutherland 
Gore Norris ‘Thomas 
Kenyon Pomerene Thompson 
NAYS—34. 

Bankhead Clarke, Ark Jones ge 
Brandegee 1 n Lea, Tenn. Martin, Va. 
ussa. Fletcher Lee, Md. Myers 

Hughes Lippitt Nelson 
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Oliver Shafroth Smith, Ga. Underwood 
Overman Sheppard Smith, Mich, Vardaman 
Poindexter Shields Stone Willlams 
nsdell Simmons Swanson 
Reed Smith, Ariz. Taggart 
NOT VOTING—49. 

Ashurst Fall Lewis Sherman 
Beckham Gallinger McCumber Smith, Md 
Brady Gof McLean Smith, 8. C. 
Bryan Gronna Martine, N. J. Sterling 
Burleigh Harding Newlands Tillman 

‘atron Hardwick O'Gorman ‘Townsend 
Chilton Hitchcock Owen Wadsworth 
Clapp Hollis Page Walsh 
Clark, Wyo Husting Penrose Weeks 
Colt ames Phelan Works 
Curtis Johnson, Me. Pittman 
Dillingham Johnson, S. Dak. Robinson 
du Pont Kern Saulsbury 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. On the question of the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] the 
yess are 13, the nays are 34. The following Senators are pres- 
ent but have not voted: The Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
SMITH], the Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont], and the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Carron]. The amendment is 
rejected, 

Mr. KENYON. On page 12, line 6, I move to strike out 
“ $1,000,000” and insert “ $200,000.” This is in the item for 
the improvement of the inland waterway from Norfolk to 
Beaufort Inlet. I only want to say about this project that it 
seems to be the heart or one link of a great intercoastal water- 
way from Boston down to the neighborhood of Mexico City. 
It is a proposition involving altogether an expenditure of about 
$5,400,000. Under the apportionment provision of the act of 
the last session of Congress $400,000 was allotted to this project. 
The Government has been making excavations with its own 
plant, and it has also been having excavations made by contract- 
ors. It has always seemed to me that this is one of the most 
indefensible propositions in the whole bill. There were orig- 
inally, as I understand, two canals. The Government purchased 
this bankrupt canal for $500,000. 

The commerce, as appears from the Engineer’s report, on 
page 2329, of volume 2, omounted in the year 1914 to 229,047 
tons. Of that logs constituted 48,900 tons; lumber, 34,178 tons; 
piling, 44,000 tons; wood, 29,252 tons; ties, 1,847 tons; staves, 
3,369 tons; and one other item of that nature of 2,045 tons, 
making a total of 163,091 tons of that class of traffic. . Deduct- 
ing that from the total traffic, 229,047 tons, leaves 65,056 tons as 
about the traffic through this waterway of materials that need 
extra work on the waterway in order that they may be carried. 

The Engineer’s report, volume 1, page 486, shows that— 

The average cost of the work with Government plant was $0.043 per 
cubic yard, place measurement. The average contract price was 
$0.0752 per cubic yard, place measurement. 

So the contract price was nearly double the price it has cost 
the Government to do the work itself. I read from the views of 
the minority of the House Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
on page 12, as follows: 

Col. Taylor stated to the committee that private contractors charge 
nearly double the cost for Government dredging. He further stated that 
$200,000 would keep the Government dredging crews busy during the 
year, 

My proposition is to strike out “$1,000,000” and insert 
“ $200,000," which is the amount Col. Taylor says can be used 
by the Government in doing the work itself for the coming year, 
I am not going to move to strike out the whole item, because I 
realize that such a motion would be absolutely impossible of 
success. I assume also that the motion I now make will prob- 
ably be unsuccessful, but there ought to be more of a chance to 
cut this appropriation to $200,000, which is sufficient to carry 
on the work of the Government, and not leave it at $1,000,000, a 
large part of the money to be expended under private contract. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, this is, in my judgment, one 
of the most important items in this bill, and one of the most 
meritorious items. It is an item in which, in a local way, 
one-third of the people of my State are interested. In a general 
way all of the people of my State are interested; but it is not a 
local or State matter alone, it is an interstate matter, and every 
great commercial port, from Boston to Jacksonville, Fla., is 
deeply interested in this particular item. 

I do not think there is anywhere in this country, outside of 
the Great Lakes, a finer system of waterways than are to be 
found in the eastern Carolinas, lying between Norfolk and Beau- 
fort. This system comprises a considerable number of connect- 
ing sounds. The surface area of all of those sounds constitutes 
a body of water of something over 3,100 square miles, and 
emptying into this magnificent system of connecting sounds, 
skirting the Atlantic Ocean but separated from it by a nar- 
row sand bank, there are 10 or 12 rivers. Some of these rivers 
are very large streams. The largest one, I believe, is the Neuse 
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River, which runs by the town in which I live. That stream is 
350 miles in length. It flows by the capital of the State. It 
flows by the important cities of Goldsboro, Kinston, and the 
town in which I live, Newbern. Where I live the river is about 
a mile and a half wide. That is about 35 miles from its mouth, 
It stretches out until it is 7 or 8 miles in width. 

The Roanoke River, a famous river in this country, rising 
in the State of Virginia and flowing through North Carolina, 
also empties into these sounds; the Tar, the Pamlico, the Pas- 
quotank, the Chowan, and, as I Say, a number of other impor- 
tant rivers. 

This whole system of waterways comprises 2,500 miles of 
navigable water. I wish I could have the attention of the 
Senator from Iowa to this statement. ‘This whole system of 
inland waterways, covering an area of 8,100 square miles, to 
say nothing about the tributary rivers, comprises 2,500 miles 
of navigable waterways; and until recently that system was 
landlocked, except through two privately owned canals that 
I shall hereafter mention, and could be used only for the pur- 
pose of accommodating purely local traffic. 

In 1907 Congress appropriated $550,000 to connect the south- 
ern end of this system of sounds with Beaufort Inlet. That 
canal has been constructed. It is now completed. It is 10 
feet in depth and 90 feet in width. That canal has afforded 
the people along those rivers and along those sounds an outlet 
to the ocean south of Hatteras; but that is not the direction 
in which their commerce goes, and the outlet, while of local 
value, is chiefly valuable as a connecting link in the complete 
inland route from Norfolk to Beaufort. There was no outlet 
whatever northward except two privately owned, shallow and 
narrow canals, one of them about 9 feet in depth, and the other 
8 feet in depth. It was through those canals, and only through 
those canals, until this outlet to Beaufort was completed, that 
the commerce of this 2,500 miles of navigable inland water 
could reach the ocean. It is through those two canals, and 
only through those two canals to-day, that the commerce of 
this magnificent inland system of waterways can reach the 
ocean to the north, 

In 1912, carrying out the project for an inland waterway 
from Beaufort to Norfolk, the southern end of that route hay- 
ing been completed by the digging of a canal costing $550,000, 
Congress decided to purehase one of these privately owned 
canals, and to deepen it and widen it so as to make it of suffi- 
cient size to accommodate economical vessels of commerce, 
especially barges, Up to that time the commerce going through 
these canals had annually paid in tolls something over $100,000, 
and last year the commerce that went through those canals paid 
in tolls something over $100,000. 

The Senator from Towa says that there is very little com- 
merce upon the canal which the Government has purchased 
and is now improving and constructing. As the Senator says, 
there was last year only 229,000 tons, as against a very much 
smaller tonnage in 1912. The commerce has really very much 
increased in that canal since 1912. In 1912 there were only 
90,000 tons going through that canal. With the slight im- 
provement that the Government has made, in 1914, 229,000 tons 
went through that canal; but the Senator overlooks the fuer 
that during these years, 1913 and 1914, the Government was 
actively engaged in work upon this canal, the Government 
dredge at one section of the canal and the privately owned 
dredges at another section of the canal, thus obstructing it 
and making it difficult of passage. The Senator further over- 
looks the fact, as stated in the reports, that the governing 
depth of that canal was only about 8 feet, while it was 9 
feet in the other canal. 

The commerce that went through the other canal, the toll 
canal, in 1914, amounted to 347,000 tons. Every dollar’s 
worth of that would have gone through the Government-owned 
canal if it had been in a state of completion, or in a state 
sufficiently complete to accommodate it adequately and safely. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator if it is not true that there was a great deal more com- 
merce in the canals 20 years ago than there is now? 

Mr. SIMMONS. In those two canals? 

Mr. KENYON. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Twenty years ago? 

Mr. KENYON. Twenty years ago. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am not able to answer the Senator with 
respect to that inquiry. 

Mr. KENYON. I think that is the fact. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But I can say to the Senator that I know as 
a matter of personal knowledge that the commerce upon those 
inland waterways has enormously increased, and the boat 
traffic upon those inland waterways has enormously increased 
in recent years. Now, the fact is—and I am intimately ac- 
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quainted with these facts—that only a part of the commerce 
of those waters has ever gone through either one of these canals, 
and that is because they were toll canals. In recent years a 
railroad has been constructed from Norfolk, Va., to Beaufort 
Harbor, running through many of the important towns lying 
along the streams that empty into these sounds, and I know 
as a fact that boats are loaded upon these rivers and taken 
to these large towns and the freight transshipped by rail to 
Norfolk, traveling a distance over the water that would be 
nearly as great as if they had gone directly to Norfolk, the 
northern market of that section of the countcy. I think I can 
say to the Senator that with a free canal, the local traffic 
through the canal will be doubled. 

Mr. KENYON. But, as I have the figures, in 1909 the Report 
of the Chief of Engineers shows that through the Dismal 
Swamp Canal there went something like 400,000 tons, and 
through the other some 200,000 tons. I do not quote the figures 
exactly, but about that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The tonnage through both of the canals in 
1914 was 603,000 tons. 

Mr. KENYON. How does the Senator account for the 
tremendous decrease in the commerce since that time? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have just stated to the Senator that there 
has recently been constructed a railroad that runs from Nor- 
folk to Beaufort, and the commerce of this country goes to 
Norfolk. That is the northern market for it; and that road 
being completed, instead of carrying it to Norfolk by boat, they 
take it to these towns and there deliver to the railroads. But 
I said to the Senator that the haul they have to make to reach 
these towns in some instances is nearly as great as the haul 
to Norfolk by boat, and they would go to Norfolk directly by 
boat if it were not for the fact that when they get to the 
strip of land through which these canals are cut they have 
to pay tolls. 

The engineers have made it perfectly plain, and others who have 
written to me upon the subject—large mill owners, large trans- 
porters of commodities—have written me that they can not use 
this canal in its present condition, although free, and they prefer 
to pay tolls and do pay tolls on the other canal rather than to 
take the risk of long delays and of the difficulties-of operating 
vessels through a narrow canal where there are two sections of 
it under improvement and obstructed by dredges and other boats 
incident to that kind of work. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, if the Senator from North 
Carolina will permit me, I should like to say to the Senator 
from Iowa that many of the most prominent business men in 
Savannah, Ga., are wiring me that their freight rates, present 
and future, and the arrangements that they are making to trans- 
port heavy freights from the eastern ports down to Savannah, 
and even ports below that, are entirely dependent upon this 
project, and that it is an absolute necessity to carry on this 
project and to carry it to its completion if they are to get rea- 
sonable freight rates on that kind of products. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator is right. I have a great many 
telegrams on the subject myself, some of which I will read into 
the Recorp. All the commercial cities along our eastern coast 
are deeply interested in this inland route; and why are they 
deeply interested in it? 

Let me call the attention of the Senator from Iowa to the fact 
that the most profitable and economical way of transporting or 
carrying freight known to man is by the barge system. There 
is a tremendous barge commerce north of Chesapeake Bay 
all the way up the Atlantic coast. There is, however, no barge 
commerce between the northern Atlantic ports and the southern 
Atlantic ports below Norfolk, because when they reach Norfolk 
and start down the coast right abreast of this system of sound 
waters that I have described they encounter the dangerous 
capes of Hatteras and Lookout, recognized as the graveyards 
of the Atlantic coast, one of them being admittedly the most 
dangerous point upon the Atlantic coast, making it necessary 
for vessels to go out to sea probably 50 or 75 miles from shore 
in order to avoid its dangers. 

On account of that I say that there is not now any traffic from 
the North Atlantic ports to the South Atlantic ports by barges, 
the cheapest method of transportation, and the one now largely 
used for coastwise trade of our northern seaboard. 

This route, when finished, will constitute an inland route from 
Chesapeake Bay to Beaufort Inlet, passing inland both Cape 
Hatteras and Cape Lookout, and making barge transportation 
between the North and the South Atlantic seaports perfectly 
feasible. The only coastwise trade between the northern ports 
and the southern ports south of Norfolk is now carried on in 
large steamers. It has to be carried on in large steamers. It 
can be carried on neither in barges nor in small steamers. Of 


course, the Senator will readily see that there will be a vast 
difference if we can introduce this barge method of transporta- 
tion between the south and the northern ports of our seaboard, 
not only because it is cheaper but because the rates of insurance 
are much less. 

Mr. President, the Congressman from the first congressional 
district of North Carolina, Mr. Sarat, who is a member of the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors of the House, caused the 
clerk of that committee to make a thorough investigation with a 
view to ascertaining what was the joint commerce carried over 
these two canals, and he reported the items. He reported that 
the joint commerce carried over those two canals in 1914 was of 
a value of $603,000. Now, I want to call the attention of the 
Senator from Iowa to the fact—and I want him to listen to 
this—that $603,000 is no index of what the commerce through 
those canals, even in their present condition, would be in a nor- 
mal year, If the Senator will examine all the rivers in North 
Carolina and in the South, he will find that in 1914 there was a 
tremendous dropping off in the commerce of those rivers; but 
there was no greater falling off in the water commerce in 1914 
in the South than there was in the railroad commerce in that 
section of the South during that year. It is a well-known fact 
that nearly every railroad running through the Sonth, especially 
the through lines, had a most remarkable decline in its tonnage 
and in its passenger traffic during 1914. Why? Simply because 
the South happens to be, unfortunately, largely a one-crop coun- 
try. We raise chiefly cotton, and we rely chiefly upon cotton. 
In 1914 the price of cotton went down to 5 and 6 cents a pound; 
and while, of course, the amount of cotton produced was approxi- 
mately the same, the result of the decline in price was a general 
demoralization of the whole business of that section, resulting 
in the most tremendous contraction in the commerce of that 
section that we have ever known and I hope ever will know. 

But, Mr. President, I am not here insisting upon this inland 
waterway system as a purely local institution. It did not have 
its inception as a local institution, although our people bore 
the burden—and it was a burden—of $100,000 a year tolls in 
order to get the products along this 2,500 miles of navigable 
water to the sea for years and years. It has risen above the 
dignity of a local matter and it has become a part of a nation- 
wide system. 

The commerce I have been talking about up to this time was 
the local commerce. It was purely local up to 1915. In 1915 
a barge traffic from Philadelphia and from Baltimore and from 
Norfolk—chiefly from Philadelphia, however—began in that 
section. How did that begin? I have a letter here from Mr. 
Frye, written to Congressman Smart, which I will put into the 
Record. I will not read it. I believe he is the treasurer or 
the president of the Southern Transportation Co., of Philadel- 
phia. He went down to the ports south of Beaufort and entered 
into arrangements with the shippers of that section to put on a 
line of barges to be operated through this inland canal, He 
put them on and started to work. That was in 1915. 

Here is a telegram that I have from him, received yesterday. 
I had seen in the papers and I had read in Mr. Frye’s letter the 
statement that he had made that arrangement with the shippers 
south of Beaufort Inlet, and that he had started in 1915 this 
barge line, but that he expected at the time he started it that 
in a short time this Chesapeake & Albemarle Canal would be 
so far completed that his barges could use it. 

Mr. Smart, the Congressman from the first district, where 
these waters chiefly lie, got into communication with Mr. Frye 
yesterday and told him I wished to know how many barges he 
was operating now. In reply to Mr. Ssracr’s talk with him 
over the telephone, Mr. Frye sent me last night this telegram 
from Philadelphia, Pa.: 

F. M. SIMMONS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


Please give your active support to the item of a hy ig large of 
1,000,000 toward the further construction of the Norfolk to Beaufort 

waterway as now carried in the river and harbor bill. Of our 
fleet of nearly 100 barges, we are now operating about 45 barges to 
North Carolina points, using the Lake Drummond 25 


This is the Dismal Swamp Canal! 


Paying a high rate of toll, our boats not being able to carry full. 
cargoes on account of the limited draft of 9 feet of water. We under- 
stand the million-doilar appropriation will complete the Government 
free waterway between Norfolk and Albemarle Sound this year, givin 
early relief to the North Carolina shippers at much lower rates o. 
freight, and, consequently, a larger volume of business to us. We 
can not now use the Government canal. and the North Carolina shippers 
can not get any benefit whatever from it until this link, N to 
Albemarle Sound, is fully completed. 


Mr. President, I wish to put in the Recorp the whole of the 
letter to which I have heretofore referred, written by Mr. Frye, 
for the Southern Transportation Co., to Hon. JohN H. SMALL, 
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House of Representatives, on March 27, 1915. I want to read 
just a little portion of it: 


We are now very much handicapped in carrying commerce between 
the North and the South, as we are obliged to pay canal tolls to the 
Lake Drummond Canal & Water Co. for all o e cargoes passin 
through the canal, and all of our barges are limited to a 9-foot draf 
in passing through the canal. We have persistently tried to develop 
this barge traffic under the adverse conditions which we must at 
present encounter in using the inland waterway Norfolk to Beaufort, 
eliminating Hatteras, only because we have been anticipating the early 
8 of the Norfolk and Beaufort waterway. We do not receive 
a fair profit— 

And so forth. I will not read that part of it. 


We are now operating a fleet of 95 barges, 15 steam tugs, and more 
than half of the N are equipped for sea service. We wish to state 
emphatically that unless we can see early relief in the way of the com- 
pletion of the Norfolk-Beaufort Inlet aA enabling our barges to 
use the free waterway with a draft of 11 or 12 feet we must withdraw 
our boats from the South Atlantic trade. 

Mr. President, bear in mind that the distance between Norfolk 
and Beaufort is 186 miles by this inland route. It is over 300 
miles around the coast. There is already a 10-foot depth from 
Beaufort Inlet to the southern terminus of the canal the Gov- 
ernment is now improving and for which this appropriation is 
desired. That is to say, for a distance of one hundred and thirty- 
odd miles on this route there is now a 10-foot canal; and if this 
link is finished—and the engineers say it can be finished for a 
million dollars—we will then have a free waterway, without 
the expenditure of any more money whatsoever, of 10 feet depth 
from Norfolk to Beaufort. 

Of course to mahe it 12-foot depth throughout will require 
an additional amount. As soon as this link is completed it will 
cost only $1,000,000, and we will have 10 feet of free water- 
way from Norfolk to Beaufort, making it possible to carry on a 
barge and other commerce, avoiding the dangers of Hatteras. 

Now, Mr. President, there is one other thing I wish to say, 
and then I will conclude. I have thought it proper, and I 
believe now it was proper, for me to make a somewhat detailed 
explanation of this matter. The Senator says it will cost less 
for the Government to do this work. In making the estimate 
of what it costs the Government, they do not include anything 
either for interest or depreciation of plant and equipment. 
It is just as if some one presented a contractor with a dredge 
and its equipment and all its subsidiary and auxiliary tubs 
and boats. If the Senator will take the statement of the 
engineers—and I have it and I will put it in the Record if you 
desire—he will find that were all these items of cost included 
the average cost to the Government of dredging would be about 
8 cents per cubic yard. That is the general average cost, cal- 
culated upon the same basis of cost as is calculated by private 
contractors. 

But the Senator wishes to reduce this appropriation to 
$200,000 because that is the amount which would be required 
to operate the Government plant. He does not wish any part 
of this work done by private contract. If the Senator has his 
way about this matter it will take about 10 or 12 years to 
finish up the work, as against three years by the usual method. 
I thought the Senator had always been an enemy of dribbling 
appropriations. I thought the Senator had stood here on the 
floor and, championed the making of appropriations sufficiently 
large to complete meritorious works as quickly as possible in 
order that the public might get the benefit of the work speedily. 
Here is a work of national importance, and yet the Senator 
wants that work to be spread out over about 10 years, when it 
inight be completed in two or two and a half years. 

Mr. KENYON. I should like to ask the Senator if an appro- 
priation of $1,000,000 will not complete the work? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; $1,000,000 will complete the work on 
this link and immediately give a free waterway 10 feet deep 
between, connecting Chesapeake Bay and Beaufort Inlet. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I wish to submit a few re- 
marks on this subject in a general way. I wish to call attention 
to the fact that there seems to be the same kind of opposition to 
the improvement of this intercoastal canal that there is to the 
improvement of the rivers of this country which are the com- 
petitors of railroads. I do not know whether or not there is 
anything peculiar in that, but the same kind of opposition has 
developed to this intercoastal canal. I have been up and down 
the proposed intercoastal canal in person and I was very much 
impressed by it. 

I wish to call attention to a report of the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries of the House on the investigation 
of shipping combinations (under House resolution 587, 62d 
Cong., 2d sess., vol. 4, p. 483), in which it is stated that— 

In the entire Atlantic and Gulf coastwise trade (exclusive of all in- 
Jand waterway and purely local carriers) 28 lines, representing 285 


steamers, of 549,821 gross tons, furnish the line service. Of thi 


s num- 
ber of lines 10 are railroad owned and represent 128 steamers, of 


340,084 gross tons, or 54.5 per cent of the total number of steamers in 


the trade and 61.9 
steamers, of 175,97 
Eastern Steamship Corporation and the Atlantic, Gulf & West Indies 
Steamship Lines, and represent in the aggregate nearly 30 per cent of 


r cent of the tonnage. Seven Hnes, operating Ti 


gross tons, in the coastwise trade, ong to 


the total number of steamers ard 32 per cent of the tonnage. Combin- 
ing the two interests, it appears that the railroads and two Atlantic- 
coast an ag consolidations control nearly 85 per cent of the steamers 
and near per cent of the gross tonnage engaged in the entire Atian- 
tic and Gulf coastwise trade. Attention may called again to the 
fact that very few of the routes between any two ports on the entire 
Atlantic and Guif coasts are served by more than one line, 

Mr. President, this report shows that a very considerable per- 
centage of the coastwise vessels plying on the Atlantic coast 
are railroad owned or practically railroad controlled. 

This canal, if it is constructed, Mr. President and Senators, 
will come into competition with railroads on the land and with 
railroad ships on the sea. It will have railroads on the east 
and railroads on the west, and who will be the beneficiary if 
construction on this intercoastal canal is stopped? Will it be 
the American people who are going to get the benefit of cheaper 
water transportation? Will it be the farmers on the little 
streams along the Atlantic coast, for there are many of them 
where small boats can run and get into that canal, or will it be 
the railroads who own these Atlantic coastwise boats, which, if 
there be no intercoastal canal, would carry the commerce on 
their own rail and water lines? it is unnecessary for me to 
answer that question. 

I wish to read just a very brief extract from a h de- 
liyered by a disinterested party—ex-Chief of Engineers William 
H. Bixby—before the National Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
December 9 to December 11, 1914. He is one of the ablest men 
in the United States. I think his original home was some- 
where in New England. He certainly does not belong to the 
southern intercoastal canal section of the Union. This is what 
he says, speaking of the merits of waterways in general: 

The waterway is a t developer of the 3 When I was on 
duty on the south Atlantic coast from 1884 to 1891 there were some 
12 or 15 little rivers down there that were being improved, and some 


of the newspapers attempted to ridicule many of these rivers by calling 
them creeks. 


We hear that same oid song now; these rivers are called 
creeks to this day by the critics of this bill both in and out of 
Congress. Gen. Bixby continues: 

We took out their snags end sunken trees so that the boats could 
ascend these little rivers freely in springtime when the farmers wanted 
to bring fertilizer ap into the country, and in the fall when the farmers 
wanted to get their goods to market. 

I suppose some of those rivers did not have more than § or 10 
inches of water in the summer season. I have no doubt that 
was the minimum on some of them, but Gen. Bixby said they 
furnished good boating in spring when the farmers wanted to 
carry out their fertilizers and in the fall when they wished to 
carry their produce to market. He continues: 

At the time we started that improvement there had been very little 
farming and town development in that part of the country. When the 
waterway improvement was ended there it was found that for every 
thousand dollars that Uncle Sam had expended on these streams there 
was a rew development of $20,000 worth of goods annually carried on 
those streams for every $1,000 once spent upon them, 

That looks like a pretty good investment, Mr. President. 

The new commerce thus developed was commerce between that coun- 
try and northern coast cities, 9 also to Milwaukee, Chicago, 
Duluth, St. Louis, and even to towns in lowa— 

The State of the Senator who is trying so hard to kill this 
bill— 
and all these cities and’ towns and the surrounding country were 
benefited by the opening up of those little waterways. Tbe annual 
profits on this new tonnage of manufactured and transported articles 
was 100 per cent of the total cost of the waterway improvements, 

That is no waterway booster, Mr. President. It is the ex- 
Chief of Engineers, who has no interest to misrepresent things, 
even if you assume, as I think some of the speakers have as- 
sumed, that Senators here are endeavoring to misrepresent facts 
in favor of their own projects. Let me repeat: 

The annual profits on this new tonnage of manufactured and trans- 

rted articles was 100 per cent of the total cost of the waterway 

provements. Wherever the United States can make 100 per cent 
a year for 10 years by taking hold of such improvements, as was secured 
in this particular case, I hold that we are idiots if we do not find some 
way of getting the money to carry them on. 

The same is true about a great many of the other projects. 

Just a word now about the waterway that runs out into the 
State of the Senator from Iowa. I wish to read very briefly 
a paragraph from the recent report of the Board of Engineers 
for Rivers and Harbors on their reexamination of the Missouri 
River. It speaks of the establishment of a boat line between 
Kansas City and St. Louis. Then it goes on: 

10. The company has taken steps to remedy certain conditions that 
have contributed largely to the decline of river transportation. It has 
secured the establishment of terminal facilities at Kansas City and 


at East St. Louis, having rail connection at both places and mechani- 
cal devices for the transfer of freight. It has entered into joint traue 
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ents for the interchange of freight with connecting carriers, 


both rail and water, and is now handling commerce on ‘through bills 
of lading. 

Yes; Mr. President and Senators, that boat line on the 
Missouri River can give shippers a through bill of lading from 
all that western country to any point on the Atlantic seaboard, 
or anywhere in the United States. Listen to the reduction in 
rail rates. I will come to that in a moment: 

otters ig te) 
insurance, and trans- 


lieu o e 
rate of 80 per cent of the corre- 


ng between 
sponding rail rate. 

That reduction affects the enormous commerce between the 
Mississippi River and the western section of this country. 
There is a colossal commerce in the vicinity both of St. Louis 
and Kansas City. If boats are carrying freight at 80 per cent 
of the railroad rate on the Missouri River in its present unde- 
veloped condition, where there are snags, sand bars, and many 
obstructions to impede commerce, what will that river do when 
it is completed under the existing project? Yet, I understand 
that that river is to be taken out of the bill if votes enough can be 
had to do it. 3 

Again let me ask, Mr. Presiđent and Senators, who will be 
the beneficiary if we cease to improve the Missouri River? 
Will it be the people of Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, and 
all that splended western section who now get the benefit of 
having their freights carried at 20 per cent less than the rail- 
road rate, or will it be the railroads that will immediately put 
up their rates 20 per cent higher if we cease to improve the 
Missouri? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have listened to the remarks 
made by the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Ranspeci] and the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Smratons] upon this project 
in hopes that I could learn something that would justify me in 
voting for the million dollars provided for the project in the 
bill. But I have not heard anything that would change my view 
in the matter, nor has there been anything said that would 
change in any way the report that has been made by the engi- 
neer upon this project, and upon that report I base my opinion. 

I have no desire to strike from the bill a single cent of an ap- 
propriation where upon the showing of the engineers it is neces- 
sary and would be of profit to the commerce of the country in 
which the river or canal is located. The Senator from Louisi- 
ana in this particular case refers to railroad competition, and 
says that on account of improvements upon inland waterways 
railroad rates are kept down, and even though the rates have 
been reduced, the water rate is at present 20 per cent less than 
the rail rate. If that is true and are the actual conditions ex- 
isting, I can not for the life of me see why it is that commerce 
upon this canal has decreased so rapidly in the last 20 years. 

I notice in a statement which was made by Senator Burton 
in the Senate debates found in the Recorp of September 3, 1914, 
on page 16015, he said: 

Twenty-four years ago, when your channels were shallow, when your 
tolls were imposed, the traffic on these two routes— 

The Beaufort and the Dismal Swamp— 
was more than four times as much as it was in 1912. It is flxing to a 
refuge which is not safe, it is leaning on a broken reed, to say t it 
is because a railroad was built there or some boats were bought off. 
If the traffic was shifted to the railroads, it was because that was the 
more convenient and economical way of carrying the freight; and no 
removal of tolls on canals, no enlargement from 9 or 10 feet to 12 feet 
in depth, no expenditure of $5,400. , is ever going to bring back what 
has been lost to those channels, It is a chimera, it is a waste of public 
moneys, to attempt it. 

This project, Mr. President, calls for $5,400,000. In fact, I 
may say that it is a part of an inland waterway scheme and 
we can not tell how much the cost will be. We may spend the 
$5,400,000 and then find ourselves with a project only half 
completed. 

The Senator from North Carolina tried to make it appear that 
it is wasteful to expend the amount of money required for a 
project extended over a long term of years. I grant that. Mr. 
President. That is one thing in the river and harbor bills we 
pass which is most objectionable to me. I would very much 
prefer to see the rivers and harbors of our country improved and 
completed the same as they are in Germany, and the expendi- 
ture required not spread over a long series of years. Our prac- 
tice is to spend a little this year, then an interval of one year 
in which nothing is done, and then the following year a little 
more is appropriated, and many times the money so appropriated 
is required to place the river in the same shape it was the year 
before, and such appropriations are absolutely wasted. It is a 
waste of money and it is not a proper way to improve our 
rivers and harbors. I believe it would be better for this country 
to adopt projects that we absolutely know will increase the com- 
merce of the country and complete them just as soon as money 


will do it rather than to try to spread the money that we appro- 
priate all over the country with little result to any project. 

I notice in regard to this project that the commerce for 1914 
was 229,047 tons. But included in that tonnage we find: Logs, 
46,900; lumber, 34,176 tons; piling, 44,000 tons; staves, 3.369 
tons; ties, 1,252 tons; wood, 31,297 tons; or a total of 162,996 
tons of floating commerce. Apart from these there were only 
66,061 tons of commerce. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will pardon me, during that 
year the Government-owned canal was obstructed by the con- 
struction work going on there, and it could only be used for 
that kind of commerce. The other kinds of commerce went 
chiefly by the parallel tolls canal. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not want to take the time of the Senate 
to go back into the years preceding 1914, but I want to say to 
the Senator that there would be very little difference in the 
amount of commerce upon the river in 1913. I think in that year 
it was a little more than in 1914. 

Mr. SIMMONS, I did not catch the point of the Senator's 
statement. 

Mr. SMOOT. I accept the last statement of the Senator as 
being true; but I am speaking of the project as a whole and not 
for any one year. The amount of commerce that is carried has 
never justified the amount of money expended upon the project. 

I wish to say to the Senator, if ex-Senator Burton was correct 
in his statement, that during the year 1912 the commerce was only 
one-fourth of what it was 20 years before on this very project. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Certainly the Senator did not hear the state- 
ment I made. Ex-Senator Burton referred to a period when 
that section had to rely very largely upon water transportation. 
Since then railroads have been constructed. 

Mr. SMOOT. I recognize why the commerce has decreased. 
I recognize it is caused by railroad competition, and we go 
right along appropriating large sums of money for maintaining 
projects, for deepening a channel, and for widening the same, 
and we know before we appropriate the money that it is impos- 
sible to increase the commerce. We must recognize that railroads 
are going to take the business as long as our laws are the same 
as they are to-day. The railroads, before regulation, drove 
commerce from the rivers in Germany; the railroads can and do 
it in every country until the law regulates what class of com- 
na shall be carried by water and what class shall be carried 

y rail. 
: pra OVERMAN That will apply to every other proposition 
n the R 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. I called the attention of the Senate 
to that before. I do not criticize this item particularly upon 
that basis any more than I criticize the other items I have 
Spoken of. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The Senator, then, will vote, I assume, 
against any river improvement anywhere in the country. 

Mr. SMOOT. No. The Senator is wrong in assuming that. 
The Senator from Louisiana quoted from Brig. Gen. William H. 
Bixby as being the highest authority upon the improvement of 
our rivers and harbors. Let me quote what he said in his ad- 
dress delivered before the National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress, Washington, D. C., December 7, 1911, and I approve of 
what Gen. Bixby says in this statement: 

If the United States shall establish a good standard line of water 
communication between all the States along the coast and through the 
Great Lakes and up the interstate rivers, 11 would seem as if it would 
be nothing more than fair for each individual State to assume to itself 
the responsibility of the extension of this general systom to all connect- 
ing waterways and smaller tributaries so far as they may lie within the 
individual State. 

Mr. President, if we confined ourselves to that class of im- 
provement of harbors and rivers I would not object, but we 
go away beyond that. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I have myself some doubt as to the merit 
of the policy of the internal-waterway development. The coun- 
try has heen heretofore committed to it. If what the Senator 
from Utah says is correct, to wit, that after you develop these 
waterways the railroads are still going to keep the business, it is 
perfectly evident that there are many projects where every dol- 
lar put in is utterly thrown away. Is that not so, I ask the 
Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course it is so, and particularly on what 
may be called the smaller streams in a State; but I will say 
to the Senator that, taking rivers that reach the ocean, rivers 
that are navigable, there is an advantage to the Government of 
the United States in improving those and keeping them open to 
navigation, because of the fact that the United States Govern- 
ment itself may want to use those rivers in case of war. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. 1 know that; but I mean from the 
standpoint of reaching the object desired by the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Newcanps], for instance, which he so eloquently 
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described in his speech on his project the other day on the 
floor here, to wit, that these inland streams will teem with com- 
merce and that they will get their share of the business, even 
competing against the railroads. That is the theory on which 
I supposed we were appropriating for the development of these 
rivers. ‘The Senator from Utah, if I understand his position, 
thinks that is a waste of money; that these internal waterways 
can never be made to compete with the railroad systems. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is my belief, Mr. President; but I want 
to say, in behalf of the Senator from Nevada, that is not his 
position, as I understand it. The Senator from Nevada, how- 
ever, is now here and can explain his own position. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, if the Senator from Utah 
will permit me, I will say that I regard the moneys that are 
now being spent upon the small streams under the present sys- 
tem as practically wasted. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what I understoed the Senator to say. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. But I favor a system that will involve a 
study and investigation of all the waterways of the country, 
including not only the navigable portions, but the source 
streams, the tributaries, with a view of artificializing them all 
so as to make them useful for commerce. If that scheme is 
carried out, and if a plan and system such as has been carried 
out in France, in Germany, in Austria, and in Russia is pursued 
we shall be amazed at the extent to which these small streams 
can be utilized for commerce itself; but unless we determine 
to enter upon this plan of operation in a big and comprehensive 
way I regard the present system of detached work here and 
there, without a general plan, as an absolute waste of money. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what I understood the Senator to 
say in his speech yesterday. 

Mr. President, I am not going to say very much more upon 
this project, and shall then leave it for the Senate to decide. 
I take it for granted, though, in reading the report of the engi- 
neers that they almost looked with a microscope to find some 
reason why the Government of the United States should con- 
tinue to spend money upon this project. I find in House Docu- 
ment 591, Sixty-second Congress, second session, on page 27, a 
dissertation on the military value of this 12-foot canal along 
the sands, Col. Black, the present Chief of Engineers, on page 
27, says: : 

For the movement of troops 
vantages over rail. To move a division of troops it 
take 12 ships of 20-foot draft or 22 ships of 16-foot draft. 

Well, Mr. President, I wondered how it was possible to have 
ships with a draft of 20 feet to move troops, or even ships with 
a draft of 16 feet, in n canal that is only 12 feet deep. I can 
not for the life of me see why that should be considered as a 
reason for appropriating money for its improvement. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The ships would haye to be on rollers, 
of course. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no proposition to deepen this canal 
to 20 feet nor even to 16 feet. Why the question of transport- 
ing troops in ships of a draft of 20 feet or 16 feet is considered, 
I can not conceive. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Utah 
permit me to interrupt him? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. SIMMONS. In the final report signed by Black, Abbot, 
Sanford, Patrick, and Raymond, they say: 

The military importance of such a waterway likewise has been the 
subject of numerous reports— 

That is, a 12-foot project— 

It will furnish a ready means for the tr t of troops and sup- 
pioa alọng a portion of the seacoast and a sheltered interior route for 
orpedo boats, destroyers, and submarines. 

Of course, such a waterway would have to be over 12 feet in 
depth to accommodate larger vessels. 

Mr. SMOOT, Not only that, but it seems to me that it would 
be out of the question to try to transfer troops over this canal, 
because they could be moved very much more quickly over the rail- 
roads, and besides there is no particular place on the canal for 
them to land. I will say to the Senator that from the report it 
looks to me as though this is a far-fetched proposition, trying 
to make it appear that this improvement would be of any ad- 
vantage to the Government of the United States for the trans- 
portation of troops. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I want to ask the Senator this question: 
Does his argument, made a little while ago in favor of the rail- 
roads against waterways, apply to coastwise trade, or does it 
apply to interior trade? 

Mr. SMOOT. It does not apply to the coastwise trade, Mr. 
President, because of the fact that seagoing ships, long hauls, 
3 5 and operation are involved in our coast- 
W. e. 


water transportation affords many ad- 
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Mr. SIMMONS. ‘Then the Senator from Utah, regarding 
this as a purely local project, has overlooked the fact that the 
main reason for the project is that it will furnish a link in our 
coastwise trade, which will afford protection against Hatteras 
and Lookout. Will the Senator let me read just a little para- 
graph or two from the report of Gen. Black and these four 
other eminent Army officers about this matter? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection to the Senator doing that, 
Mr. President. 

Mr. SIMMONS, This report says: 

While the opening of the Norfolk-Beaufort link in the inland water- 
way would no doubt result in a very substantial saving in freight 

just what would be the amount of such saving 7 is not so 
easy to predict. The board has examined with care all statements 
heretofore submitted by commercial bodies and others and has checked 
the figures given therein as thorougnly as possible. After a study of 
these statistics the 1902 board— 

That was the first board. This project has not been examined 
by one engineer, but it has always been examined by boards of 
engineers— 

The 1902 board estimated that the annual saving in freight — — 
on “through” freight which would be carried between the term 
of this portion of the waterway would probably not be less than 
$600,000. In view of the possible development of free inland water- 


pare north and south of the Norfolk-Beaufort section, the board 
eves this estimate of the probable saving to be a conservative one. 


A little further on it is stated: 


way is given the dimensions recommended herein, there seems to be no 
doubt t there will be a substantial increase in this commerce and 
that the actual saving may be, at the least calculation, twice the 
amount now paid in tolls, or some $200,000, 

An annual saving of this sum capitalized at 8 per cent would amount 
to over $6,000,000, about twice the estimated cost of constructing that 

ortion of the waterway which will connect the Elizabeth River at 

orfolk with Albemarle Sound and considerably more than the esti- 
mated cost of the entire waterway from Norfolk to Beaufort. 

Add to this— 

That is the local— 


almost certain annual saving any saving which might be effected on 
through freight which would follow this route in preference to 

the outside passage around the Capes and also any saving on the 1 
traffic which would be developed along the waterway south of Albe- 
marle Sound, and it seems certain that the resulting total benefit to 
commerce will be enough to warrant the statement that as a mere 
business proposition the construction of the inland waterway from 
Norfolk to Beaufort is fully justified. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, perhaps I had better answer 
that quotation by referring to another positive estimate made 
by the engineers on another project as to the amount of com- 
merce that could be developed if certain improvements were 
made. I refer to the Rehoboth waterway of Delaware. In 
House Document No. 828, Sixtieth Congress, first session, on 
page 5, Gen. Smith reports upon this project. In the same 
document, on page 9, Maj. Flagler, an Army engineer, estimated 
that $4,500,000 in commerce would follow the canal, and that 
“the amount would be doubled within 10 years”; in other 
words, this is the major’s conclusion. 

I believe the above statements to be fairly accurate in 3 
but somewhat inflated in values, which are throughout the high 
market rate. I think it safe to say that the region affected by the 
Lewes Canal bas a present commerce, import and export, of $9,000,000 
par ly that half of this would follow the canal, and that the amount 
would be doubled within 10 years. 

Yet, Mr. President, what do we find? We find that after the 
lapse of seven years from the date of that report the com- 
merce has reached the enormous quantity of 4,928 tons, with 
a value of $67,122, or less than 2 per cent of the estimate. 

Mr. THOMAS. Is the project completed? 

Mr. SMOOT. The project is completed so far as the money 
that was appropriated could bring its completion about. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Will not the Senator be kind enough to 
state when that project was completed? I am under the im- 
pression that it is not completed yet, though I am not positive, 
That, however, is my impression. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that they are spend- 
ing money on the project now for maintenance. I will also say 
to the Senator that it is hard to say when any project will ever 
be completed, because of the fact that the appropriations con- 
tinue year after year. It is almost the same as a provision 
which, when it once appears in an appropriation bill, never 
gets out, 

Mr. RANSDELL. If I am correctly informed 

Mr. THOMAS rose. 

Mr. RANSDELL, Will the Senator permit me to conclude? 

Mr. THOMAS. Certainly. 

Mr, RANSDELL. If I am correctly informed, there is a 
railroad bridge on that canal beyond which boats can not pass. 
They can come up to the bridge, but never have been able to 
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get past it. Hence the canal has never been used except up 
to this bridge. Perhaps I am confused on that, but that is my 
recollection, If the Senator from Delaware is here I hope he 
Well correct me if I am wrong; but I do not think I am. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no such thing as that in the report; 
ard I will say to the Senator from Louisiana that this is the 
first time I ever heard of it. I really believe the Senator is 
confused on the project. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Perhaps I am mistaken, but I will look it 
up and see. I think there is a bridge there, beyond which the 
canal ean not be used. 

Mr, SMOOT. ‘That may be true—— 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I should like te ask the Sen- 
ator from Utah how much more it will be necessary to appro- 
priate for the completion of that canal and entirely wipe out 
this small, insignificant remaining tonnage? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I profess to understand mathe- 
matics fairly well, but really the question of the Senator from 
Colorado is one greater than I can solve either by arithmetic, 
algebra, or geometry, 

Mr. THOMAS. Does not the Senator think there would be 
the inevitable consequence of continued appropriations, if one 
may judge by results attending previous ones? 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, if we are to judge by the commerce 
which is carried on rivers mentioned in the bill, not only this 
project but 50 others, the more money we appropriate for them 
the less commerce there is upon them, Therefore, Mr. Presi- 
dent, whenever there is a project of this kind, I believe it is the 
part of wisdom to stop appropriating public money for what 
may be termed improvements upon it. The argument has been 
made several times to-day, now that we have started upon a 
project and have spent a million dollars or $500,000 upon it, 
it would be a total waste of money if we did not continue to 
spend more money on it. It has always been a rule of mine in 
life that where I have made a bad investment I will take my 
first loss and quit rather than to send good money after bad. 
I think that principle ought to apply in a great many of the 
rivers for which we keep on appropriating and which have 
a commerce which is growing less and less every year. 

Furthermore, if there was any advantage to the Government 
in any way in improving these creeks there would be some 
justification for continuing the appropriation, but the Govern- 
ment of the United States will never have a boat within hun- 
dreds of miles of many of these creeks at any time in its history, 
nnd there is no advantage to commerce in any way nor to the 
Government of the United States in continuing the waste of 
money on them. To keep appropriating money for projects of 
this kind, it seems to me, is almost criminal; it is certainly a 
waste of public funds, and I certainly hope that the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Towa will prevail. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, on that amendment I ask for 
the yeas and nays, if there is to be no further discussion 
upon it.“ 

Mr. LODGE. I desire to ask the Senator from Utah, before 
he takes his seat, where the troops that are to be carried 
over this improved waterway will start from and where they 
will go? y 

Mr. SMOOT, In the engineers’ report there is no definite 
statement as to that; but I referred to the fact that I did not 
know where they would start from or where they would land, 

Mr. LODGE. Where do they begin? 

Mr. SMOOT. Well, they would have to be brought on a 
railroad from some point, transferred to tugs or light boats, and 
landed somewhere—the Lord only knows where. I can not 
conceive of any such argument as that ever being made to bol- 
ster up a project of any kind. 

Mr. KENYON. I ask for the yeas and nays on the amend- 
ment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. HARDWICK (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the junior Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] to 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Huemes] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Drt- 
com beara but 1 have his permission to yote on this bill, and I 
vote “nay.” 


Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I transfer my 


pair with the senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Mc- 
Cumuer] to the junior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Jonx- 
sox] and vote “yea.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I transfer my pair with the junior 
Senator from Ohio IMr. Harpina] to the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. Surra] and vote “nay,” 


The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. MYERS. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Connecticut Mr. McLean] to the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
Pittman] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming (after having voted in the afirma- 
tive). I inquire if the senior Senator from Missourl [Mr. 
Sroxe] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I have a general pair with that 
Senator, which I will transfer to the Senator from Vermont 
Mr. Pace] and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. CATRON. „I inquire if the Senator from Oklahoma IMr. 
Owen] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. We has not. 

Mr. CATRON. I bave a general pair with that Senator, and 
therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia (after having voted in the negative). 
I am informed that the senior Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Lopce] has not voted, I transfer my pair with him to the 
junior Senator from California (Mr. PHELAN J and will let my 
yote stand. 

The result was announced—yeas 20, nays 35, as follows: 


YLAS—20. 

Borah Gore Norris T rt 
Brandegee Husting Pomerene nomen 

‘ark, Wyo. Kenyon Shafroth ‘Thompson 

Summins La Follette Smoot Walsh 
Gallinger Lane Sutherland Warren 

NAYS—35. 
Ashurst Hardwick Nelson Smith, Ariz. 
Bankhead Jones Oliver Smith, Ga. 
Broussard Lea, Tenn Overman Smith, Md. 
Chamberlain Lee, Md Poindexter Smith, Mich. 
Chilton Lewis Ransdell Sterling 
Clarke, Ark. Lippitt Reed Swanson 
Culbe: Martin, Va. Sheppard Underwood 
Fall Martine, N. J. Shields Vardaman 
Fletcher Myers Simmons 
NOT VOTING—41. 
Beckham Gronna McLean Smith, 8. C. 
Brady Harding Newlands Stone 
an Hitchcock "Gorman Tillman 

Burleigh Hollis wen ‘Townsend 
Catron Hughes Page Wadsworth 
Clapp James Penrose Weeks 

Colt Johnson, Me. Phelan Williams 
Curtis Johnson, S. Dak. Pittman Works 
Dillingham Kern Robinson 
du Pont Lodge Saulsbury 

Gof MeCumber Sherman 


So. Mr. Kenyon’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HUSTING. Mr. President, I stated yesterday that I 
would move to recommit this bill to the Committee on Commerce, 
with instructions. I was asked to defer that motion until it 
could be ascertained what shape the bill would assume. It 
appears now that the motions to strike out are defeated, and 
consequently there is every indication that the bill as now 
recommended by the committee will be the bill upon which the 
Senate will yote. For that reason, I consider this a proper time 
to make the motion to recommit the bill. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. Mr. President 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, there are other amend- 
ments to be offered to the bill. I have one which I think ought 
to be adopted, and if adopted it seems to me Senators ought to 
yote for the bill. That is a provision that 20 per cent shall be 
contributed by each one of these localities in order to have 
the appropriation take effect; and I should like to have that 
voted upon before the Senator moves a substitute for the bill. 

Mr. HUSTING. With all deference to the Senator, I feel 
that this is a good time to offer the motion to recommit. 

Mr, BRANDEGEE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. HUSTING. Ido. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. I simply wanted to state to the Senator 
that this morning I offered an amendment, and then withdrew 
it to allow the House text to be voted upon; and I expect to 
offer that amendment. I do not wish to make any suggestions 
to the Senator about when he shall make his motion, that is 
his affair; but if the Senator cared to defer his motion until a 
vote had been taken upon my amendment, I wanted to let him 
know that I was going to offer it. I can offer it just as well 
after his motion has been voted on, however, if he prefers to 
make his motion now. 

SEVERAL Senators. Suppose the bill is recommitted. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. If it is recommitted, I do not care any- 
thing further about the bill. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Let us have a vote on it now. 

Mr. HUSTING. I shall submit the motion now, and leave 
it to the Senate, at the proper time, to yote on it. 
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Mr. BRANDEGED. I did not understand what the Senator 


said. 

Mr. HUSTING. I say, I will submit the motion now, and 
leave it to the Senate, if it desires, to vote upon it. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I move to lay the motion to recommit on 
the table. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I hope the Senator will not ask for a vote 


until these other amendments are disposed of. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I move to lay the motion to 
recommit the bill on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Wisconsin offers 
a motion which will be stated by the Secretary. 

The Secretary. That the pending bill (H. R. 12198) making 
appropriations for the construction, repair, and preservation of 
certain works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes, be 
recommitted to the Committee on Commerce, with instructions 
to report back a bill appropriating not to exceed the sum of 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
VaRDAMAN] has moved to lay this motion on the table. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President, I should like to 
address an inquiry to the Senator from Mississippi. We have 
been proceeding here along a line that permitted reasonable 
dezate on all propositions presented. If any Senator desires to 
debate the motion to recommit, I think the motion to lay it on 
the table ought to be withdrawn. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. If any Senator wants to debate it, I shali 
very cheerfully withdraw my motion. My understanding was 
that no Senator desired to debate it. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Let us have a vote directly on 
the motion to recommit. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I desire to be heard on the 
motion to recommit. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, I withdraw the motion to lay it on the 
table, then. 


AMENDMENT REQUIRING 20 PER CENT CONTRIBUTION. 


Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I want to say to the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin that I believe the amendment which I pro- 
pose to offer has a virtue in it that ought to determine to a 
large extent whether or not this bill should pass. This amend- 
ment provides for adding to the bill a new section, to read as 
follows: 

That each of the i ogy entra herein made shall become available 
ours, in the event Sta counties, cities, or individuals shall pay into 

Ty as part of the same 20 per cent of the es thereof: 
Provided, however, That the provisions of this section shall not apply 
to those items requiring contributions from other sources. 

Mr. President, we have had a discussion of this bill extending 
over many days. I have found rising upon one side Senators 
of the highest integrity, asserting that the project under dis- 
cussion is an unworthy one and should not be approved. Yet, 
when called upon, the Senator from the State where the im- 
provement is to be made emphatically states that it is one of 
the best provisions in the entire bill. We who are not mem- 
bers of the committee find it impossible to go into these mat- 
ters from the standpoint of full information by reading the 
evidence taken with relation to these items; consequently it 
seems to me that we ought to put each project to a test as to 
whether or not these enterprises are meritorious. If we pro- 
vide that there shall be a contribution in behalf of each of 
these improvements to the extent of 20 per cent of the amount 
appropriated before the appropriation shall become available, 
that will work a determination as to whether there is any 
“pork-barrel” appropriations in this bill. The acid test is 
when the pocketbooks of individuals are touched. If they 
respond, the appropriation is meritorious. If not, it is gener- 
ally unworthy. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey and Mr. CHAMBERLAIN ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. If they are willing to subscribe, then it 
seems to me my judgment as to the character of the improve- 
ment should_be set aside, because I believe that when men will 
go into their own pockets, or counties will go into their own 
treasuries, or cities will go into their own treasuries for the 
purpose of putting up a substantial amount for the project, it 
means that there is merit in the enterprise, and consequently 
it ought to be adopted. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, may I interrupt the 
Senator? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Colorado 
yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. I want to ask the Senator if he will 
not go a step further and refund to the States that have paid 


dollar for dollar for all Government appropriations the amount 
that they have contributed? 

Mr. SHAF No; I will not. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Oregon has paid dollar for dollar for 
nearly every improvement the Government has made. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes; that is true, and that is unfortunate; 
but the difficulty is that unless you have some provision of this 
kind which puts the enterprises upon a different basis it is not 
fair—— 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, may I make a suggestion to 
the Senator? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Colorado 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I do. 

Mr. HARDWICK. There is a good deal of merit, I think, in 
the Senator's suggestion in a general way, but how in the world 
is he going to work it out? How wide is the territory on each 
side of a river that would be called on to contribute? Where 
does the line of contribution end and where does it begin? The 
Senator would have to work that out; and it is a pretty difficult 
question, it seems to me, 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Oh, Mr. President, that is no difficulty 
whatever, because the amendment does not limit contributions 
to owners of land on the borders of the river. There is no pro- 
vision as to who shall contribute. People who are interested 
may contribute. Cities that are interested may contribute. In- 
dividuals may contribute. It is not to be an assessment upon 
the land abutting on the stream. Nothing of that kind is in- 
tended by this amendment; but it is provided that those people 
who say that an enterprise is a good one and is going to be of 
some value to the people of the United States, and particularly 
of advantage to their section, must raise a certain percentage 
of this money in order to get the Government to expend this 
large appropriation on the enterprise. 

Mr. President, we are doing that directly in the case of the 
good-roads measure. Nobody has suggested that the United 
States Government should build these roads altogether out of 
its own treasury. We say that we will build the roads, pro- 
vided the States, the counties, and the individuals combined con- 
tribute at least an equal amount. It might be that it would 
be proper even to increase the amount specified in this amend- 
ment from 20 to 50 per cent; but it seems to me that there 
ought to be an effort to make communities, people, and cities 
specially benefited contribute something out of their own 
moneys, thereby showing their good faith in the assertion that 
these improvements that are specified here are worthy objects. 

Mr. BRANDEGER, Mr. SMITH of Michigan, and Mr. MAR- 
TINE of New Jersey addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Colorado 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I should like to ask 
the Senator from Colorado who would pay this 20 per cent in a 
situation such as this: 


The St. Clair River, which runs along the Canadian and the 
Michigan line, with a commerce of $885,000,000 a year, asks for 
an additional channel because the present channel can not accom- 
modate the traffic. It is dangerous. There is an estimate of 
$83,000 in this bill for that extra channel. It is a channel that 
is as important to Minnesota, Wisconsin, and the Northwest as it 
is to Michigan, and I was almost going to say that it is as impor- 
tant to Canada as it is to us. On what theory would that 20 per 
cent be levied? Certainly not against the city of Port Huron, 
along whose water front this channel must be built. The Sen- 
ator is running into great difficulty with his proposition, and I 
om afraid has not given his usual care and thought to the sug- 
gestion which he makes. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I see no difficulty in that case—none 
whatever. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Where would the Senator put it? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I will explain to the Senator just where 
I think it ought to be put. This is an open contribution. The 
benefit is to the ships that go through there, and these ship 
companies can contribute to that measly $83,000. The persons 
who make the shipments also can contribute with relation to it. 
Wherever there is a benefit there ought to be a contribution; 
and the measly sum of $83,000 would not be wanting long in 
contributions by persons who are interested in getting the chan- 
nel there if it is a meritorious enterprise. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Then the Senator would pass the 
hat among all the shippers and the shipowners to pay for great 
national improvements, as vital to the consumers as well as the 
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producers and the carriers, who in most instances are entirely 
unrelated to this waterway? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. No; I would not. I would simply say: 
“ Gentlemen, you can get this if you will contribute 20 per cent; 
but if you do not believe in it yourselves to the extent of making 
a contribution to that extent, why, then, we will decline to make 
the appropriation.” 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 
terested in that waterway. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. That is the reason why it should be so 
much easier to do it. Where you have such great resources, 
such great capital, it ought to be a very easy matter. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The entire country is interested in 
it. Is the Government to plead poverty and lack of interest in 
a great improvement of that character in order to establish the 
virtue of the project? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. No, sir; it is not pleading poverty. It is 
just testing the question as to whether or not you people believe 
that these enterprises which you are undertaking are worthy; 
and it makes the acid test, as it were, when it comes to the 
question of going down into the pockets of the companies, indi- 
viduals, or persons who are benefited by the commerce. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey and Mr. WILLIAMS addressed 
the Chair, 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. There is one more question I should 
like to ask the Senator. Take the case of the improvement of 
the East River in New York: Upon whom would the 20 per cent 
be levied, when it appears here that the Navy and the Govern- 
ment are to be benefited more than any individual or munici- 
pality? An injury to one battleship passing from the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard through the East River between Governors Island 
and the Battery would cost the Government more money than 
that entire improvement would involve. The test proposed by 
the Senator from Colorado would be very difficult of execution 
and is inequitable when applied to many of these projects. The 
two instances which I have cited are not exceptional; there 
are many others in the bill of similar character, and unless the 
Senate proposes to abandon all river and harbor improvements 
this amendment ought not to be adopted. There are undoubtedly 
many appropriations which could with propriety be based upon 
local contributions for a fair share of the cost, but in the very 
nature of things such a rule can not be applied indiscriminately. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. The Government would contribute 80 per 
cent of it for that benefit, and consequently there would be no 
trouble. The Government would be paying an undue proportion 
even then; but you can not fail to get a contribution of that 
kind from the great city of New York and by other persons who 
may be interested. It seems to me that it is a very easy way of 
testing the question as to whether or not these enterprises are 
meritorious. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I rise to a question of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from New Hampshire 
will state the question of order. 

Mr. GALLINGER. There is so much confusion that we can 
not understand what is going on, and I think the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. MARTINE] ought to be granted permission to 
explain this matter. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Am I recognized? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield to the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I thought the Senator yielded to me. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I will yield to the Senator from Missis- 
sippi in a minute. The Senator from New Jersey rose first. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, I want to hold 
up to the Senator from Colorado and to the Senate of the 
United States the glorious example of the little Commonwealth 
of New Jersey. We are asking for some little appropriations in 
this bill for some great rivers and for some other streams that 
are only dignified by the name of creeks. The New Jersey 
Legislature have passed a resolution insisting that they would 
ask for no appropriations for the rivers or harbors of New 
Jersey unless the cities and the tontiguous territory should pay 
at least 50 per cent, so we go you 30 per cent better than your 
20 per cent, 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I am very glad of the example of New 
Jersey. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. We believe that the rivers 
and harbors are one of the great blessings of the great Jehovah 
to our country, and we believe it is our duty and the duty of 
the Government of the United States to maintain and preserve 
and improve these things, and as an evidence of the faith that 
is in us we have passed the resolution that I have mentioned. 


Yes; but the whole country is in- 


Mr. SHAFROTH. The legislature of the Senator's State has 
simply recognized the fact that that State gets a direct benefit, 
= for that reason his people are willing to contribute their 
share. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. We get not only a direct bene- 
fit, but we feel that we get an indirect benefit. The city of 
Elizabeth, if you choose, or Jersey City, or Newark, or Paterson, 
or Passaic, may get a direct benefit; but the hills of Sussex, 
clear up and far beyond, reap the splendid prosperity and the 
glorious hope that we all do in the prosperity of our little Com- 
monwealth. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Now, Mr. President—— 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I am not so much interested 
in the proposition that the locale should pay 20 per cent as I am 
interested in the question as to who shall pay back the surplus- 
age over 20 per cent that the locale has already contributed. 
Upon the Mississippi River we have contributed about $4 from 
the beginning of the improvements down to now for every dol- 
lar that the United States Government has contributed. I have 
paid a grent deal of that in taxes myself in the Yazoo Delta. 
Does the Senator's proposition involve paying back the differ- 
ence between the 80 per cent that we paid and the 20 per cent 
the Senator thinks we ought to have paid? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Oh, no; but we think the rule ought to be 
different. Instead of relying, as heretofore, upon voluntary 
contributions, it ought to be a condition as to whether or not 
you can avail yourselves of the provisions of the bill; and it 
seems to me that that will constitute a test as to whether or not 
it is a meritorious measure. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, if we are to be subjected to 
an acid test, and that is to be a test of equity, anybody com- 
ing into a court of equity must bring equity with him; and if 
the Senator makes the demand that the locality must pay 20 
per cent, then those localities that have paid 80 per cent ought 
to have 60 per cent refunded to them. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. No; because they did it voluntarily, with- 
out any imposition or requirement upon the part of the United 
States Government; and the Senator knows very well that 
whenever taxes are paid without protest you can never recover 
them back. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President 

Mr. WILLIAMS. They did not pay it voluntarily. They 
paid it because, if they had not paid, they would have been de- 
stroyed by the great national river. It was just as much com- 
pulsion as anything in the world ever was. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. There is no compulsion upon the part of 
the United States Government. Consequently there is no moral 
obligation upon the part of the United States Government to re- 
fund that money. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President 

Mr. WILLIAMS. There may or may net be. I do not think 
there is any moral obligation upon the part of the locality to 
pay 20 per cent; but if there be, then there is also the reciprocal 
moral obligation upon the part of the United States to reduce 
it to 20 per cent, and keep it down to that figure. 

So far as I am concerned, if you adopt the 20 per cent propo- 
sition the people of the Mississippi Valley will be delighted, 
provided you make the United States pay back the 80 per cent 
while you are making our people pay the 20 per cent. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Let me answer the statement of the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi. He thinks that there ought to be a re- 
fund upon the part of the Government of the United States. 
This contribution which has been made by the States bordering 
upon the Mississippi Valley has been a voluntary contribution 
upon their part, prompted no doubt by benefits received, and 
consequently there is no obligation whatever upon the part of 
the Government to make a refund. But here comes a line of 
action to be applied to all of the appropriations; and by reason 
of its being applied to all of the appropriations you will find that 
it not only cuts the amount which the United States Govern- 
ment must appropriate under this act to the extent of $8,000,000 
or $10,000,000, but it will also be a guarantee that every project 
that is entered upon as the result of putting up that 20 per cent 
will be a genuine enterprise. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, for the sake of the argu- 
ment I am willing to “let the dead past bury its dead” if the 
Senator will put his proposition in such shape as that all ap- 
propriations for the Mississippi River shall be paid 80 per cent 
by the United States Government and 20 per cent by the local 
authorities for all time hereafter to come. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. No, Mr. President; that is not involved. 
Each individual appropriation will arise, and the question will 
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naturally present itself to every Senator here, “Is this a meri- 
torious enterprise that is presented?” 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, will the Senator let me 
make a suggestion? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes, sir; I will let the Senator make a 
suggestion, although it breaks the continuity of my argument, 

Mr. NEWLANDS. The suggestion is this: That the project 
to which the Senator from Mississippi refers is one for the 
reclamation of swamp lands through the construction of levees, 
and not a proposilion relating to the development of commerce; 
and that in such a case it is obvious that the entire cost of the 
reclamation ought to be levied upon the lands, as it-is with 
reference to the arid lands of the West, where every dollar ex- 
pended is recovered from the land itself; and that this case 
does not come within the class of projects for the promotion 
and development of commerce. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. First, all the engineers agree thai levees 
improve navigation; secondly—just one moment more. I hate 
to disturb the Senator from Colorado; but does the Senator 
from Nevada really intend to convey to the country the idea 
that the West is paying the irrigation tax and that anybody 
with common sense ever expects the Government to get it back? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Why, of course, we are paying it, and we 
expect to pay it back, and the law requires the payment back of 
every dollar, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, yes; but how much has been paid 
back? Moreover, you want the balance of us to pay in ad- 
vance, 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Then I maintain, Mr. President, that com- 
merce on the lower Mississippi would be better off without levee 
building than with it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In that opinion you differ with the Missis- 
sippi River Commission and all the distinguished engineers of 
America. Now, Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Colorado 
further yleld to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator from Nevada will agree, 
now, that the locality shall be subjected to even 20 per cent of 
the cost of irrigation in the West, now, beforehand—not ulti- 
mately and doubtfully and certainly never to pay—I imagine 
that nearly everybody from the Mississippi Valley who has ever 
voted for an irrigation project would be ready to close with his 
proposition. Nobody except the Senator from Nevada really 
expects that there ever will be paid back into the United 
States Treasury the immense amount of money that the United 
State Government has devoted to irrigation in the West; and if 
it ever comes to the point where the law is sought to be en- 
forced there will be a bill here, possibly offered by him, releas- 
ing settlers from their payments. I think the Senator from 
Nevada knows that as well as I, or better than I. But if 
it is agreed that in all these irrigation projects in the West the 
community must put up 20 per cent before the United States 
Government advances the balance of it, that will be a new 
doctrine sounding from the West, and will be very welcome 
to a great many of us who want to “ get in on the ground floor.” 

I voted for these irrigation projects in the West. I have not 
voted for them upon the narrow ground that is now being pre- 
sented, both by me and by the Senator from Colorado and by 
the Senator from Nevada, but I have voted for them upon the 
broad national ground that under modern circumstances of civi- 
lization there is a degree of collectivism that must be carried 
through in order to give eflicient Government to all parts of the 
Union. That collectivism applies in a tenfold degree to the 
grent national river, or as Calhoun, strictest of strict construc- 
tionist, called it, the great American inland sea. I dare say 
that in the very next bill carrying an irrigation project, if it is 
proposed that no money shall be spent by the United States 
Government until after the locality has put up 20 per cent, the 
Senator from Nevada will be found opposing it. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, the Senator has said that I 
will have to look up a precedent somewhere else. I want to call 
his attention to the fact that there is precedent after precedent 
in this very bill, and I will read him one: 

Provided, That no part of the latter amount shall be expended until 
the city of Dallas or other local interests shall have contributed the 
sum of $50,000 toward the improvement. 

There is a direct requirement of contribution upen the part of 
the city of Dallas before a single dollar of the appropriation 
which is provided here can be obtained. Not only that, but 
there are 8 or 10 similar provisions in this bill. One of them 
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provides that they shall pay into the Treasury a certain large 
amount, and, unless they do so, that the improvement shall not 
be started. Eight or nine provislons make that condition; and 
in my amendment, after requiring this 20 per cent contribution, 
I make this proviso: 

Provided, hewever, That the provisions of this section shall not 
apply to those items requiring contributions from other sources. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. LEWIS. I should like to ask the Senator from Colorado 
if his amendment contemplates that each State through which 
an enterprise goes shall pay 20 per cent? Or does the Senator 
assume that in the case of enterprises passing through four or 
five States 20 per cent shall be gathered from all the States 
through which the enterprise goes? 3 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Oh, Mr. President, I provide that the con- 
tribution shall be made, and we are not particular as to where 
it comes from. They will find the way. The city of Chicago 
has done this very same thing. 

Mr. LEWIS. Then, I call the attention of the Senator, if 
he will permit me, to the fact that as the amendment now 
stands the Missouri River or the Mississippi River passing 
through five States, each paying 20 per cent, all would pay 
100 per cent, and there would not be a cent then left for the 
Federal Government to pay at all. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Oh, no; that does not apply. It is a ques- 
tion of 20 per cent of the entire appropriation made. Conse- 
quently, if there are 10 States, it is only 2 per cent, as a matter 
of fact, against each State, if it is levied in that way. 

Mr. LEWIS. I wanted to catch the Senator’s idea as to how 
he expected to apply his amendment. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, we can not help but realize 
the fact that there are appropriations made in every —— 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Pennsylvania 
will state it. 

Mr. OLIVER. 
the present time? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion of the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Hustina] to recommit the bill to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

Mr. OLIVER. Then I make the point of order that this dis- 
cussion at this time is out of order. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I understood 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The point of order will have to be 
overruled. The Senate of the United States rarely discusse- the 
question. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President, if the Senator 
from Colorado will yield to me at this time, I ask that the bill 
may be temporarily laid aside, in order that we may arrange 
for a recess, I understand that it is the purpose to hold an 
executive session at 5 o'clock, and that hour has about arrived. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield for that purpose. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the bill will be 
temporarily laid aside. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION, 


Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. GALLINGER presented the petition of A. H. Overman, of 
Westmoreland Depot, N. H., praying for the enactment of legis- 
lation to provide for the grading of grain, which was ordered 
to lie on the table. ' 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan presented a memorial of the minis- 
ters of the Lutheran South Michigan Conference, held at De- 
troit, Mich., remonstrating against the severance of diplomatic 
relations between the United States and Germany, which was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Flint, 
Mich., remonstrating against the enactment of legislation to 
limit the freedom of the press, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Flint, 
Mich.. remonstrating against the enactment of legisiation for 
compulsory Sunday observance in the District of Columbia, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Michigan, 
praying for national prohibition, which were referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


What is the proposition before the Senate at 
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BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first time, 
— by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred as 

llows: 

By Mr. FLETCHER: 

AYN bill (S. 6153) for the relief of Frank A. Kopp; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. CHILTON: 

A bill (S. 6154) for the relief of Dr, Charles Lee Baker; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. BRANDEGEE: 

A bill (S. 6155) granting an increase of pension to Alma I, 
Austin (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6156) granting an increase of pension to Annie 
Jain Bump (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6157) granting an increase of pension to Mary E. 
Button (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6158) granting an increase of pension to Catherine 
L. Commerford (with accompanying papers); 

A bill (S. 6159) granting an increase of pension to Anna M. 
De La Forgue (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bin (S. 6160) granting an increase of pension to Ellen 
Hopper (with accompanying papers): 


A bill (S. 6161) granting an increase of pension to Annie K. | 


Lamphere (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bili (S. ik granting a pension to Hannah C. Leary (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6163) gı granting a pension to Mary J. Lynch (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6164) granting an increase of pension to Mary A. 
Marble (with accompanying papers) ; 


A bill (S. 6165) granting an increase of pension to Charles | 


H. Minson (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6166) granting a pension to Annie L. Kelly Nichols 
(with accompanying papers); 

A bill (S. 6167) granting an increase of pension to Caroline 
M. Osborn (with accompanying papers); 

A bill (S. 6168) granting an increase of pension to Sarah E, 
Parrott (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6169) granting an increase of pension to Charles A, 
Potter (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6170) granting an increase of pension to Ada 
Roberts (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6171) granting an increase of pension to Edwin 
D. Sweet (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6172) granting an increase of pension to Adelaide 
F. Thomas (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 6173) granting an increase of pension to George 
O. Whitman (with accompanying papers); to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. DU PONT: 


A bill (S. 6174) granting a pension to Alexander Farris, jr.; 


to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CHILTON: 

A bill (S. 6175) granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
B. Williams (with accompanying papers); to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMPSON: 

A bill (S. 6176) granting an increase of pension to James B. 
Bresett (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. POMERENE: 

A bill (S. 6177) for the relief of Frank Kinsey Hill; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

A bill (S. 6178) to exempt from taxation certain property of 
the Congressional Club in Washington, D. G.; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. NEWLANDS: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 185) to create a commission to 
investigate the standardization of time in the United States and 
its territorial possessions ; to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce. 


RESTORATION OF PEACE, 


Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I submit a resolution and ask 
that it may lie on the table. 

The resolution (S. Res. 202) was ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed, as follows: 


present war involving Euro 


Whereas the to the present 
ee As death, 8 or gene 


time, 
8 on 10,000,000 human 


5680 — forced an ou diture of money exceeding 
000, all to the deso. tion of countries and to the — 
Foi of N 


Whereas the conflict ‘at + this time gives no promise of absolute 2 
or absolute defeat to either of the forces Pes in the combat, an 
— 8 of the prineipal combatants having in ted desire for peace; 
an 


Whereas it is necessary for the best uses of the world that peace be 
had among the contending forces at the earliest possible moment and 


upon terms that may make for permanent peace, and which shall 
remove the possibility of revival or renewal or conflict born of any 
sense of disappointment or defeat upon the part of either or any one 
of the combatants: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That the President of the United States is requested—unless 
to him such 1 incompatible with the public 3 of the United 
States—that 8 through proper channels that the United States 
mediate between the combatants by tendering the pro tion that the 
combatants at the earliest moment convenient to the situation in which 
they are placed declare a truce and either withdraw the armies from 


y 
| the fleld — hold the same in nonaction, and in the meantime each of the 


countries engaged in the combat choose a neutral country as its repre- 
sentative, thus creating a board of arbitration made of the chosen 
neutral countries; the said board to have a member fer each of the 
countries engaged in the conflict, with the President of the United States, 
or a representative of such chosen by him, to serve as referee. 
That this board be the tribunal before which the combatants shall at a 
time appropriate to their immediate necessities, 8 the demands or 
the claims which each regards as n to the acceptance of peace. 


That the said commission or arbitration board shall after the said 


bmitted settle upon such terms as in all the 
cumstances would appear equitable to all pariar leaving to the 
— . the remedying of any omission which might be endured or 
ted by any one of the combatants in the gene: solution presented 

byt e commission; be it further 
Resolved, That the said oe is sosenstes. by the Senate to the 
President of the United States present to thes combatants as an 
prenion of the desire of the Unite States for world peace, and not 
N of favoritism or ty to one one of the com- 


engaged at present in the European 
FOREIGN-BUILT DREDGES. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President, I enter a motion to reconsider 
the vote by which the Senate on yesterday passed the bill (S. 
4797) to amend an act entitled“ An act concerning foreign-built 
dredges,” approved May 28, 1906, and I ask that the House of 


eee have heen su 


| Representatives be requested to return the bill to the Senate, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
RAILROAD EMPLOYEES. 
Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I desire to have printed as 
a public document the report of the United States Board of 
Mediation and Conciliation on the effects of arbitration pro- 
ceedings upon rates of pay and working conditions of railroad 
employees. The estimated cost for printing the report will be 
$3,529.91. I ask that the report be referred to the Committee on 


Printing for action. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL. 

A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Sharkey, one of his secretaries, announced that the President 
had on this day approved and signed the following act: 

S. 5221. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows 
and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors, 

RECESS. 

Mr. STONE. I move that the Senate take a recess until 11 
o'clock to-morrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 5 minutes 
p. m., Thursday, May 25, 1916) the Senate took a recess until 
to-morrow, Friday, May 26, 1916, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS. 


Heecutive nominations received by the Senate May 25 (legisla- 


tive day of May 18), 1916. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
MEDICAL CORPS, 

Lieut. Col. Henry S. T. Harris, Medieal Corps, to be colonel 
from May 23, 1916, vice Col. John L. Phillips, who died May 22, 
1916. 

Maj. James M. Kennedy, Medical Corps, to be lieutenant 
colonel from May 23, 1916, vice: Lieut. Col. Henry S. T. Harris, 

moted. 
8 William H. Moncrief, Medical Corps, to be major from 
May 23, 1916, vice Maj. James M. Kennedy, promoted. 
CAVALEY ARM. 

First Lieut. George A. F. Trumbo, Cavalry, unassigned, to be 
captain from May 21, 1916, vice Capt. Wallace M. Craigie, Thir- 
teenth Cavalry, retired from active service May 20, 1916. 

Second Lieut. George S. Patton, jr., Eighth Cavalry, to be 
first lieutenant from May 23, 1916, vice First Lieut. Albert H. 
Mueller, Tenth Cavalry, detached from his proper command. 

COAST ARTILLERY CORPS. 

First Lieut. Henry T. Burgin, Coast Artillery Corps, to be 
captain from May 21, 1916, vice Capt. Charles L. J. Frohwitter, 
retired from active service May 20, 1916. 

First Lieut. Nathan Horowitz, Coast Artillery Corps, to be 
captain from May 21, 1916, vice Capt. James Totten, detached 
from his proper command, 


1916. 


Second Lieut. George W. Easterday, Coast Artillery Corps, 
to be first lieutenant from May 21, 1916, vice First Lieut. Henry 
T. Burgin, promoted. 

Second Lieut. George B, Gorham, Coast Artillery Corps, to be 
first licutenant from May 21, 1916, vice First Lieut. Nathan 
Horowitz, promoted. 


INFANTRY ARM. 


First Lieut. Robert G. Peck, Seventh Infantry, to be captain 
from May 24, 1916, vice Capt. Frederick W. Benteen, Twelfth 
Infantry, retired from active service May 23, 1916. 

Second Lieut. Robert Coker, Third Infantry, to be first lieu- 
tenant from May 16, 1916, vice First Lieut. John F. Curry, Fifth 
Infantry, detailed in the Aviation Section, Signal Corps. 

Second Lieut. William F. Hoey, jr., Twelfth Infantry, to be 
first lieutenant from May 20, 1916, vice First Lieut. Henry H. 
pee Third Infantry, detailed in the Aviation Section, Signal 


rps. 

Second Lieut. John H. Stutesman, Twenty-third Infantry, to 
be first lieutenant from May 24, 1916, vice First Lieut. Robert 
G. Peck, Seventh Infantry, promoted. 


MEDICAL CORPS. F. 


The first lieutenants of the Medical Reserve Corps herein 
named for appointment as first lieutenants of the Medical Corps, 
United States Army, each to rank from the date set opposite 
his name: 

William Frederick Rice, May 8, 1916, vice First Lieut. George 
G. Divins, Medical Corps, honorably discharged March 25, 1914. 

Edward Allen Noyes, May 9, 1916, vice First Lieut. Bert R. 
Huntington, Medical Corps, honorably discharged March 27, 
1914. 

Charles Woodward Riley, May 10, 1916, vice Capt. George 
D. Heath, jr., Medical Corps, retired from active service April 
15, 1914. 

Charles George Sinclair, May 11, 1916, vice Capt. John L. 
Shepard, Medical Corps, promoted April 23, 1914. 

Charles George Hutter, May 12, 1916, vice Capt. Edwin D. 
Kilbourne, Medical Corps, resigned May 22, 1914. 

Frederick Hensel Petters, May 13, 1916, vice Capt. Joseph O. 
Walkup, Medical Corps who died June 1, 1914. 

Clarence Searle Ketcham, May 14, 1916, vice First Lieut. 
Charies R. Castlen, Medical Corps, resigned July 1, 1914. 

Robert Parvin Williams, May 15, 1916, vice Capt. William L. 
Keller, Medical Corps, promoted July 4, 1914. 

Edwin Brooks Maynard, May 16, 1916, vice First Lieut. 
Howard L. Hull, Medical Corps, resigned February 5, 1915. 4 

Harvard Clayton Moore, May 17, 1916, vice Capt. Charles ©. 
Billingslea, Medical Corps, promoted May 9, 1915. 

Arden Freer, May 18, 1916, vice Capt. Harry S. Purnell, 
Medical Corps, resigned June 1, 1915. 

Paul Adolph Schule, May 19, 1916, vice First Lieut. John S. 
O. Fielden, jr., Medical Corps, resigned September 1, 1915. 

John Stuart Gaul, May 20, 1916, vice Capt. Henry L. Brown, 
Medical Corps, who died April 14, 1916, 


APPOINTMENT AND PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 


Hubert A. Royster, a citizen of North Carolina, to be an 
assistant surgeon in the Medical Reserve Corps of the Navy from 
the 15th day of May, 1916. 

Boatswain Gregory Cullen to be a chief boatswain in the Navy 
from the 9th day of January, 1915. 

Machinist Charles F. Beecher to be a chief machinist in, the 
Navy from the 30th day of December, 1915. 

Pay Clerk Andrew J. McMullen to be a chief pay clerk in the 
Navy from the 7th day of August, 1915. 

Pay Clerk Alvah B. Canham to be a chief pay clerk in the 
Navy from the 16th day of August, 1915. 

Pay Clerk Noble R. Wade to be a chief pay clerk in the Navy 
from the 18th day of October, 1915. 

Pay Clerk Ross B. Deming to be a chief pay clerk in the Navy 
from the 10th day of December, 1915. 

Pay Clerk Effinger E. Hartline to be a chief pay clerk in the 
Navy from the 30th day of January, 1916. 

Chaplain James D. MacNair, with rank of lieutenant (junior 
grade), to be a chaplain in the Navy, with rank of lieutenant, 
from the 20th day of May, 1916. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 

Beecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate May 25 (legis- 
lative day of May 18), 1916. 
INTERNAL-REVENUE COLLECTOR. 

George L. Loomis to be collector of internal revenue for the 
district of Nebraska. 
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TREGISTERS OF THE LAND OFFICE. 
M. C. Warrington to be register of the land office at Broken 


John P. Golden to be register of the land office at O'Neill, 


APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY, 


Rev. John Granville Breden to be chaplain with the rank of 
first lieutenant. 


MEDICAL RESERVE CORPS. 
To be first lieutenants. 


Zabdiel Boylston Adams. 
Herbert Merton Greene. 
James Earle Ash. 

Astley Paston Cooper Ashhurst. 
James Harold Austin. 

Louis de Keyser Belden, 
Bernard Johan Beuker, 

John Welch Boyce. 

Claude Lee Bradford. 

Harry Francis Byrnes. 
George Fitzpatrick Adair. 
Richard Travis Atkins. 
Julius Benjamin Boehm, 
Walter Whitney Boardman, 
Ward Brinton. 

Bert Wilmer Caldwell. 
Williams Biddle Cadwalader, 
Donald William Cameron. 
Benjamin Van Campen. 
Brewster Clarke Doust. 
Ambrose Francis Dowd, 
Blake Ferguson Donaldson, 
William Darrach. 

Charles Dudley Eldred. 
Thomson Edwards. 

Eldridge Lyon Eliason. 
Daniel Wadsworth Frye. 
Isaac Samuel Gellert. 
Curtenius Gillette. 

Thomas E. Gutch. 

Edward L. Hanes. 

Walter Coit Hill. 

Daniel Mansfield Hoyt. 

Reid Hunt. 

Henry Barr Ingle. 

Frank Hussy Jackson. 

Floyd Elwood Keene. 

Elmer Alexander Klein. 
Edward Bell Krumbhaar. 
Peirce Henry Leavitt. 

Burton James Lee. 

Hanson Thomas Asbury Lemon. 
John Borneman Ludy. 
William Sharp McCann. 
Archibald Alexander MacLachlan. 
Thomas William Maloney, 
Harrison Stanford Martland. 
Alyah Strong Miller. 

Alfred Meyer. 

Alfred James Ostheimer. 
William Barclay Parsons, jr. 
George Morris Piersol. 
Thomas Christian Peightal. 
Edmund Brown Piper. 
Martin William Reddan. 
Nathaniel Fulford Rodman, 
George Malcolm Laws. 
Daniel Augustus Shea. 
Andrew Watson Sellards. 
Henry Larned Keith Shaw. 
Richmond Stephens. 

Henry Joseph Fitz Simmons. 
John Reid Simpson. 
Frederick Jennings Smith. 
Joseph Wheeler Smith, jr. 
William Johnson Taylor. 
Royden Mandeville Vose. 
John William Warner. 
James Homer Wright. 
Herbert Maxwell Nash Wynne. 
John Edward Williams. 
William Whitridge Williams. 
Warren Wooden. 
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John Archibald Campbell Colston. 
Victor Francis Cullen. 
Paul Wiswall Clough. 
Arthur Bliss Dayton. 
John Howland. 
John Theodore King, jr. 
Winford Henry Smith. 
Arthnr Charies Stokes. 
Thomas Linville. 
James Lee Funkhouser: 
Clarence Linwood Scamman. 
James Lona Stewart. 
Lincoln Davis. 
Edward Lorraine, Young, jr. 
John Aloysius McKenna. 
Henry Lee Smith. 
William Hayes Mitchell. 
Philip Levey. 
Paul Regan Howard. 
William Alexander Fisher, jr. 
Reuben Spencer Simpson. 
James Torrance Rugh. 
Otto Lowy. 
Roger Kinnicutt. 
Custis Lee Hall. 
George Adams Leland, jr. 
Walter James Dodd. 
Charles Galloupe Mixter. 
William Thomas Fitzsimons, 
Carl Henry Davis. 
Harvey Heber Martin. 
Beth Vincent. 
Charles Ira Redfield. 
Charles Andrew Fife. 
Malcolm Eadie Smith. 
Arthur Ellison Midgley. 
Albert David Kaiser. 
Charles Chester Benedict. 
Arthur Wilburn Allen, 
Robert Williamson Lovett. 
Joshua Clapp Hubbard. 
Isedor Mack Unger. 
Charles Henry MacFarland. 
Ancrew Smith Robinson. 
George Washington Wales Brewster. 
Michael Joseph Sheahan. 
Theodore Foster Riggs. 
George Noble Kreider. 
John Carl Arpad Gerster. 
Montrose Thomas Burrows. 
Verne Rheem Mason. 
Charles Alexander Waters. 
Homer Graham Duncan. 
Robert Davies Rhein. 
Harry Carl William Schultz-de Brun, 
Clinton Ephraim Harris. 
Robert Coalter Bryan. 
Charles Christian Wolferth. 
Truman Gross Schnabel. 
Rutherford Lewis John. 
Jacob Leoun Herman. 
Edward Harris Goodman, 
John Dibble. 
Emory Graham Alexander. 
Bruce Gretton Phillips. 
Philip Edward Rossiter. 
Chester Field Smith Whitney, 
William Ropes May. 
Everett Garnsey Brownell. 
Brooks Hughes Wells. 
Francis Stuart Matthews. 
Lawrence James Nacey. 
John Rochester Booth. 
Harry Rubin. 

DENTAL CORPS. 


Acting Dental Surg. Harry Morton Deiber to be dental 
surgeon with the rank of first lieutenant. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 


INFANTRY ARM. 
Capt. Edward C. Carey to be major. 
First Lieut. Guy E. Bucker to be captain. 
Second Lieut. Oral E. Clark to be first lieutenant. 
First Lieut. David A. Henkes to be captain. 
Second Lieut. James W. Peyton to be first lieutenant. 


Lieut. Col. William P. Burnham to be colonel. 

Maj. Arthur Johnson to be lieutenant colonel. 

Capt. George H. Jamerson to be major, 

First Lieut. Wallace McNamara to be captain. 

Second Lieut. William B. ö to be first lieutenant, 


FIELD ARTILLERY ARM. 


Second Lieut. Lucien H. Taliaferro to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. Harold H. Bateman to be first Heutenant. 


'ERANSFER TO ACTIVE LIST. 
CAVALRY ARM. 


Capt. Ben H. Dorcy, United States Army, retired, to the 
Cavalry Arm. 

Second Lieut. Jeseph I. MeMullen, United States Army, re- 
tired, to the grade of first lieutenant. 


INFANTRY ARM. 


Capt. Robert ©. Williams, United States Army, retired, to the 
grade of lieutenant colonel. 
Capt. Harold L. Jackson, United States Army, retired, to the 
grade of major. 
PosTMASTERS. 
COEGRADO 
Jerry F. Halloran, Victor. 
IELENOTS. 


N. J. Highsmith, Robinson. 
MINNESOTA, 


John Engebretson, Elbow Lake. 
Edward L. Wurst, Richmond. 


MISSISSIPPI. 
Arthur E. Bergold, Osyka. 

NEW MEXICO. 
Joseph C. Swain, Wagon Mound. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
Henry M. Good, New Castle. 

WASHINGTON. 
Eli P. Marsolais, Sultan. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 
Stanhope MeCtelland Scott, Terra Alta. 

WISCONSIN. 


Christian F. A. Mau, West Salem. 
Frank E. Poll, Almond. 
Henry B. Taylor, Iola. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuurspay, May 25, 1916. 


The House met at 11 a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Our Father who art in heaven, have mercy, we beseech Thee, 
upon us, and forgive our transgressions; create within us clean 
hearts and renew a right spirit within, that with unbiased 
judgment and à broader sweep of vision we may see clearly 
the way and walk with unfaltering footsteps therein; that we 
may satisfy our own longings and strive to measure up our 
lives to the life of the world’s great Exemplar, that Thy Thine 
dom may come and Thy will be done in all our hearts. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed bill of the following 
title, in which the concurrence of the House of Representatives 
was requested: 

S. 4797. An act to amend an act entitled “An act concerning 
foreign-built dredges,” approved May 28, 1906. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed the 
following order: 

Ordered, That Mr. FLETCHER and Mr. Growna be added to the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate on the d eeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the House of Representatives to the 
bill (S. 2986) entitled “An act to provide capital for agricultural devel- 
opment, to create a standard form of investment based upon farm 
mortgage, to equalize rates of interest upon loans, to furnish a 
market for Miocene — — ea to provide for the investment of postal 

savings 1 Re t de positorles and financial agents 
for the United States, 8 tor other purposes. 


1916. 
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ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bill of the 
following title, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 12843. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and cer- 
tain widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of 
said war, 

SENATE BILL REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following title 
was taken from the Speaker’s iable and referred to its appro- 
priate committee, as indicated below: 

S. 4797. An act to amend an act entitled “An act concerning 
foreign-built dredges,” approved May 28, 1906; to the Committee 
on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 


LEAVE TO PRINT. 


Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to print 
in the Recorp a petition addressed to the Speaker and signed 
by a number of Members of this House with reference to House 
resolution 235. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DYER] 
asks unanimous consent to have printed in the Record a peti- 
tion signed by certain Members. 

Mr. DYER. It is very short, Mr. Speaker, and it is in sup- 
port of House resolution 235, which asks Great Britain to use 
humane and present-day civilization treatment in dealing with 
the revolution in Ireland. 

Mr. FOSTER. I suggest to the gentleman that he put it 
through the basket. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. What is the request, Mr. Speaker? 

Mr. DYER. The petition is addressed to the Speaker of the 
House, and 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I object, whatever it is. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York objects. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Recorp a resolution unanimously 
indorsed by the Chicago Federation of Labor in regard to the 
parade in Chicago to be held on the 3d of June. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing 
a set of resolutions from the Federation of Labor in Chi- 
cago— 
Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. And by inserting an article 
and editorial from the Chicago Day Book. 

The SPEAKER. And by inserting an article and editorial 
from the Chicago Day Book. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may have inserted in the Recoxp two short resolutions. 

Mr. COX. What do they relate to? 

Mr. RAKER. One is by the Oleta Suffrage Club, of Califor- 
nia, and the other is by the Women Voters’ Conference. 

Mr. COX. I have no objection. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I do not believe we should 
get into the practice of printing in the Recorp the resolutions 
of all these very desirable organizations. 

Mr. MANN. Considering the fact that the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Raker] was absent when we had a vote on the 
subject the other day, I think he ought to be permitted to 
square himself this morning. [Laughter.] 

Mr. RAKER. Oh, no; I was not absent. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, pending the request, I want 
just half a minute. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] 
asks unanimous consent to proceed for half a minute. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I hope that the House—if neces- 
sary, by a concurrent or joint resolution—will take into con- 
sideration this matter of printing in the Rrconb. The RECORD 
ought to record what happens in the House in a space where it 
ean be found, and if we are to print speeches and resolutions 
not directly related to the proceedings of the House they ought 
to be printed separate and apart from the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp. I have not anybody in mind in particular when I say 
that, and I do not mean to reflect upon anybody. I have not 
asked permission myself to print things of that kind. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may proceed for one minute. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the request of the gen- 


tleman from California to proceed for one minute? 


Mr. MADDEN. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker 

Mr. DYER. I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from California to extend his 
remarks in the RECORD? 

Mr. MADDEN. Reserving the right to object, I would like 
to ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. DYER. I object. 
inet SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Dyer] 
objects. 

BUREAU OF ENGRAVING AND PRINTING. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to haye considered House joint resolution 214, to enable the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing to do certain work that is 
very imperative. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Frrz- 
GERALD] asks unanimous consent for the present consideration 
of the resolution which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Joint resolution (H. 25 Res. 214) increasing the number of sheets of 
customs stam, of c es drafts, and miscellaneous work to be 
executed by the Bureau of Engraving and Printing during the fiscal 
year 1916. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of that resolution? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the limitation in the sundr 
act for the fiscal year 1916 as to the nun 0 
customs stamps and of checks, drafts, and miscellaneous work hes — 
executed by the Bureau of 1 Engraving s and Printing is increased from 
239,000 and 1,600,500 to 2 2,101,000, respectively. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the House joint resolution. 

The House joint resolution was orđered to be engrossed and 
read a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Frrzcrratp, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the House joint resolution was passed was laid on the 
table. 


civil appr — 
delivered chests 


AUTHORIZATION OF FLEET SUBMARINES. 


Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, I wish to ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of the bill H. R. 13670, the 
submarine bill that I had up the other day. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. PAD- 
GETT] asks for the present consideration of the bill of which the 
Clerk will report the title: 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 13670) amendin 
priations for the naval service 


an act entitled “An act making a 
se or the fiscal toa ending June 30, Ris, 
— nee other purposes,” relating to the authorization of fleet 5 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MADDEN. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to ask the gentleman from Tennessee how long has 
it been since these submarines were authorized? 

Mr. PADGETT. They were authorized last March. 

Mr. MADDEN. They were authorized last March by the 
Congress? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MADDEN. Is the contract about to be awarded? 

Mr. PADGETT. It was advertised for, and they could not get 
any bids under the limitations imposed by the act. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object—— 

Mr. PADGETT, I promised the gentleman in charge of the 
District appropriation bill that we would not interfere with 
them. 

Mr. MADDEN. I will ask the gentleman from Tennessee, 
Was this last March or a year ago last March? 

Mr. PADGETT. Last Mareh a year ago. 

Mr. MADDEN. A year ago last March? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
the purpose of this bill? 

Mr. PADGETT. The naval appropriation bill required that 
these submarines should be of 25 knots speed if possible, but 
with a minimum of 20 knots. They advertised for bids and 
could not get a guaranty above 19 knots, and this is to make the 
minimum 19, and 25 if possible. That is all there is in it. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, there is a correction of a word, 
in line 3, “ provision ” instead of “ provisions.” 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment, 


Will the gentleman explain 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 3, strike out the word “ provisions and insert the word 
* provision.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, and was accordingly read the third time and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Papdzrr, a motion to reconsider the last 
vote was laid on the table. 


OREGON & CALIFORNIA RAILROAD LAND GRANT, 


Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 
inquiry. Is the amendment to the bill in charge of the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma (H. R. 14864) now pending as unfinished 
business? 

Mr. WINGO. It is, with the previous question ordered. 

The SPEAKER. That is correct. When the House broke up 
last night there was an amendment pending, offered by the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Foster] to the California-Oregon 
Railroad bill, on whieh the previous question had been ordered. 

Accordingly the House resumed consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 14864) to alter and amend an act entitled “An act grant- 
ing lands to aid in the construction of a railroad and telegraph 
line from the Central Pacifie Railroad, in California, to Port- 
land, in Oregon,” approved July 25, 1866, as amended by the 
acts of 186S and 1869, and te alter and amend an act entitled 
“An act granting lands to aid in the construction of a railroad 
and telegraph line from Portland to Astoria and McMinnville, 
in the State of Oregon,” approved May 4, 1870, and for other 


purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the pending amend- 
ment offered by the gentieman from Illinois [Mr. Foster]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 14, in line 12, strike out 
“ twenty. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment just read. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Foster) there were—ayes 60, noes 72. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently there is none. The Doorkeeper 
will lock the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will notify absentces, 
and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 128, nays 167, 
answered“ present“ 10, not voting 129, as follows: 


the word “thirty” and insert 


Howell MeDermott Paige, Mass. Stephens, Tex. 
Hughes McKenzie Parker, N. Y. Sterling 
Hull, Iowa McKinley Platt Stiness 
Igoe McLaugblin Porter Stout 

mes Magee Powers Sulloway 

Johnson, Wash. Mapes ker weet 

Kahn Martin Ramseyer ‘Taggart 
Keating — ndall gue 
Kelley eeker vis ‘Taylor, Colo, 
Keansdy, Iowa Milles, Del. Reilly emple 
Kennedy, R. I. Miller, Pa. Ricketts Tilson 
Kettner Mondell Roberts, Mass. Timberlake 
Kinkaid Moore, Pa. Roberts, Nev. Tinkham 
Konop Moores, Ind Rogers Towner 
Lafean Morgan, Okla Russell, Ohio Venable 
La Follette Moss, Ind Sanford Volstead 
Lenroot lott Schall Wason 
Lever Murray Scott, Mich. Watson, Pa. 
Lieb. Nelson N Watson, Va. 
Linthicum Nicholls, 8. C. Sloa 9 — Fla. 

obec Nolan smith, Idaho 1 5 — 7 
Loud North Smith, Mich, Woods, Iowa 
McArthur Norton Steal all Young, N, Dak. 
McCracken Oakey Stephens, Cal. 

ANSWERED “PRESENT "—10. 

Browning Langley Madden Wheeler 
Candler, Miss. London Overmyer 

Hiumphtey, Wash. Longworth Price 

NOT VOTIN G- 129. 

Adair Focht Lehibach Scott, Pa. 
Anthony Frear Lewis Scully 
Austin Fuller Llebel Sears 
Barchfeld Gallagher Lindbergh Sells 
Barkley Gallivan aes Sherley 
Beales Gandy Slegel 
Bennet Gardner Mecuttoch mcs 4 
Bowers Gillett McFadden Smith, Minn. 
Bruckner lass MeGillicuddy Snell 
Buchanan, Tex. Godwin, N.C. McLemore Snyder 
Burke Gould aher Sparkman 
Cantril! Gray. N. J. Miller, Minn Stedman 
Carew Greene, Yt. Mooney 3 
Casey Griest Morgan, La, Stephens, Miss. 
Chandler, N.Y. Guernsey Morin gee gi ie 
Chipertiela Hamill Morrison 
Clark, Fla. Hart Moss. W. V. Switser 
Coady Haskell Mudd ‘Thomas 
Collier Henry Nichols, Mich Treadway 
Conry Hicks Oglesby Vare 
Copley Hulbert O'Shauness Walker 
Dale, N. Y Humphreys, Miss. Parker, N. Walsh 
Dale, Vt Husted Patten Ward 
Dempsey Pipe Peters Whaley 
Dillon Johnson, S. Dak. Pou Wiillams, T. S. 
Dooling Jones Pratt Williams, W. E. 
Driscoll Kearns Riordan Williams, Ohio 
Drukker Keister Rodenberg Wilson, La 
Eagle Kent Rouse Winslow 
Emerson Kiess, Pa. Rowe Wood, Ind. 
Fairchild Kincheloc Rowland 
Farley Kin ng 45 Mo. 

Flynn Kreider Sabath 


So the amendment was rejected. 


YEAS—128, 

Abercrombie Dies Houston Rubey 
Aiken Dixon Howard Rucker 
Allen Doolittle 5 Saunders 
Almon Doremus Hull, Tenn. Shackleford 
Ashbrook Doughton Jacoway Shallenberger 
Ayres Fagan Johnson, Ky. Sherwood 
Lene Edwards Key, Ohio Shouse 
Barnhart Jelds Kitchin Sims 
Reakes Finley azaro Sisson 
Bell Fitzgerald g Slayden 
Black “lood Lesher Small 
Borland Foster Lloyd Smith, N. Y. 
Brumbaugh Gard McAndrews Smith, Tex 
Buchanan. III. Garner McClintic Stafford 
Burgess Goodwin, Ark. McKellar Steele, lowa 
Rurnett Gordon Mann Steele, Pa. 
Byrnes, S. C. Gray, Ala. Mays Stephens, Nebr. 
Byrns, Tenn. Gray, Ind. Montague Stone 
Caldwell Griffin Moon Sumners 
Callaway Hamlin pr fl Talbott 
Caraway Hard Oldfield Tavenner 
Carlin Harrison Oliver ‘Taylor, Ark, 
Cline Hastings Olney A ee 
Connelly Haugen Padgett Tillman 
Cox lay Page, N. C. ‘Tribble 
Crisp Heflin k Van Dyke 
Crosser Telm Phelan nson 
Cullop Helvering goin Watkins 

venport Hensley ale Webb 

vis, Tex. Hilliard Rainey Wilson, Ill, 
Dewalt Holland Rauch Wise 
Dickinson Hood Rayburn Young, Tex. 

NAYS—167. 

Adamson Chureh Dunn Good 
Alexander Coleman Dupré Graham 
Anderson Cooper, Ohio er Green, lowa 
Aswell Cooper, W. Va. monds Greene, Mass. 
Bacharach Cooper, . Ellsworth Gress 
Blackmon Costello Elston Hadley 
Booher go Esch Hamilton, Mich, 
Britt Cramton Estopinal Hamilton, 2 as oe 
Britten Curry Evans Hawley 
Browne Dallinger Farr Hayden 
Butler Danforth Ferris Hayes 
Campbell Darrow ‘ess Heaton 
Cannon Davis, Minn. Fordney Helgesen 
Capstick Decker Foss Hernandez 
Carter, Mass. Denison Freeman Hill 
Carter, Okla. Dent Garland Hinds 
Cary Diil Garrett Hollingsworth 
Charles Dowell Glynn Hopwood 


The following pairs were announced: 

For the session: 

Mr. Scurry with Mr. BROWNING. 

Mr. larsen with Mr. ROWLAND. 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Stevens of Minnesota with Mr. Swirr. 

Mr. Morrison with Mr. Humpuerry of Washington. 
Mr. Hucnert with Mr. SIEGEL. 

Mr. Tnonuas with Mr. Dempsey. 

Mr. Kincietor with Mr, WHEELER. 

Mr. Rouse with Mr. MADDEN. 

Mr. CAN TIL with Mr. LANGLEY. 

. Conry with Mr, EMERSON. 

. Maner with Mr. HUSTED. 

. FLYNN with Mr. Grrest. 

. PATTEN with Mr. SNELL. 

. Dare of New York with Mr. HasKELT- 

Mr. Henry with Mr. Jounson of South Dakota. 
Mr. Coapy with Mr. WALSH. 

Mr. Dootine with Mr. Dare of Vermont. 

Mr. Fanta with Mr. McCurtocn. 

Mr. MeGrrricuppy with Mr. Montx. 

Mr. Carew with Mr. MUDD. 

Mr. CAxNDLER of Mississippi with Mr. Famcnirp. 
Mr. Eacre with Mr. Saari of Minnesota. 

Mr. Humpnneys of Mississippi with Mr. Woop of Indiana. 
Mr. Haart with Mr. Wirttams of Ohio. 

Mr. Sears with Mr. Kress of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. WALKER with Mr. PETERS. 

Mr. Lorr with Mr. SNYDER. 

Mr. Grass with Mr. SLEMP. 

Mr. LITTLEPAGE with Mr, SUTHERLAND, 

Mr. Pou with Mr. Treapway. 

Mr. ADAIR with Mr. PRATT, 

Mr. Ganpy with Mr. RODENBERG. 

Mr. Collin with Mr. MOONEY, 
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ar 5 . 55 8 ee the District 8 umbia revenues — ä ike 
T. GALLIVAN W - ANTHONY, ‘and sinking fund on the funded debt of said District, shall be 
Mr. Writson of Louisiana with Mr. MLLER of Minnesota. ie out of ithe ‘be suficien E hereon s of Columbiu. to the c that 
Mr. 54 N. é same s suficien erefor an e remainder out of any 
35 We ie the keen ao otherwise e 
Mr. Octessy with Mr. Gray of New Jersey, Mr. MANN. Mr. ati I move to strike out the last 
Mr. Jones with Mr. GILLETT. word. 
Mr. BUCHANAN of Texas with Mr. Focrrr. Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Before the gentleman pro- 
Mr. Harr with Mr. Copter. ceeds under his pro forma amendment, it is evident that we 
Mr. Morsan of Louisiana with Mr. GOULD. shall have some discussion on these two paragraphs, and I 


Mr, Russet of Missouri with Mr. GARDNER. 

. O'SHaunessy with Mr. HICKS. 

. Casey with Mr. GUERNSEY. 

. Lewis with Mr. McF appen. 

. WHatry with Mr. CHIPERFIELDÐ. 

Gobwix of North Carolina with Mr. AUSTIN. 

. Drtscort with Mr. CHANDIER of New York. 

. McLxesrore with Mr. KEARNS. 

. Rrorpan (for rule on District of Columbia bill) with Mr. 
Warp (against). 

Mr. GALLAGHER with Mr. Wrxstow (commencing May 22, end- 
ing May 27, inclusive). 

Mr. BRUCKNER with Mr. Bennet (ending June 20, 1916). 

Mr. CLank of Florida with Mr. Futter (commeneing May 8, 
until further notice). 

Mr. Suertxy with Mr. Loncworrn (ending May 29). 

Mr. Burke with Mr. GREENE of Vermont (ending June 2). 

Mr. War. Ertza WILLIAMS with Mr. Kine (commencing May 24, 
ending May 27, 1916). 

Mr. Sparkman with Mr. Barcurerp (commencing May 24, 
ending June 10). 

Mr. BROWNING. Mr. Speaker, I voted “no.” I am paired 
with the gentleman from New Jersey, Mr. Scurry. I therefore 
withdraw my vote and answer “ present.” 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I voted “no,” but I have a 
general pair with my colleague, Mr. Cantrmr, and I withdraw 
that vote and answer “ present.” 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I have a 
pair with the gentleman from Indiana, Mr. Morrison. I 
voted “no.” I withdraw that vote and answer “ present.” 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Spenker, inadvertently I answered the call 
of the name of the gentleman from New York, Mr. Rowe. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman know that Mr. Rowe 
is not here? 

Mr. SLOAN. I do not; but I do not want my answer to stand 
for him. 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. A quorum is present, the Doorkeeper will 
open the doors. The question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask that that be taken by a 
rising vote. 

The question was taken by a rising vote, and the Speaker an- 
nounced that there were 186 ayes and 6 noes. 

So the bill was passed. 

On motion of Mr. Ferris, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill 
H. R. 15774, the District of Columbia appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. Frrnis in the 
chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill of which the Clerk will read the title, 

The Clerk read as eee 

A bill (H. R. 15774) opriations to provide for men = 
penses of the government of iet of Columbia for the fis 
year ending June 30, 1917, and for other purposes. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, when the 
House rose at the time it last had the bill under consideration 
there was a unanimous-consent agreement that when the House 
met this morning we would revert to the first section of the bill. 
Under that agreement, I ask that the Clerk read the first sec- 
tion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, otc., That hereafter all appropriations made for the 
support of the government of the District of Columbia, including all 


would like to arrange for the time under the five-minute rule. 

Mr. MANN. I moved to strike out the last word because the 
Clerk was going to read the second paragraph, which would 
have prevented amendment to the first paragraph. The gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. TrxkHam] intended to offer an 
amendment. 

Mr. TINKHAM rose. 

Mr. MANN. I withdraw my pro forma amendment. 

Mr. TINKHAM. I offer the following amendment: Strike 
out the entire paragraph after the enacting clause, from line 3 
to line 8, inclusive, on page 1, and from line 1 to line 3, on 
page 2. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause, including line 3, page 1, to 
line 3, on page 2. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the lust 
word of the amendment. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, at this stuge 
of the proceeding, I would like to arrange with the gentleman 
on the other side as to how much time shall be consumed in 
debate on these two paragraphs with all amendments thereto. 
I suggest to gentlemen that we have had a great deal of debate 
on this subject. 


Mr. MANN. Let us have the debate on this first paragraph 
first. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman permit an 
interruption? 


Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I yield to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Has the gentleman from North 
Carolina offered his amendment as to the funded debt? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Yes; I offered it as it applied 
to this section, and I shall offer it at another place to perfect it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I wish the gentleman 
would explain in a word or two just what this amendment does. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina, That will be explained when 
xe get into the discussion; I am trying to fix the time for 

bate. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, it has been sug- 
gested by the chairman of the committee that we consume one 
hour in the discussion of the amendment and the principle con- 
tained in the first paragraph—that is, the first paragraph of the 
first section of the bill. The second paragraph has not been 
read. I was very favorable to this proposition, because I know 
that considerable discussion has already been had on this propo- 
sition for the last 10 years. I do not think that anything new 
ean be said. However, I Rice consent to 1 hour and 10 minutes’ 
debate on this paragraph. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. That is agreeable to me. How 
does the gentleman want the time divided? 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Half of the time to be controlled 
by the gentleman from North Carolina and the other half by 
myself. 


Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I will make 
that request for unanimous consent that all debate on the first 
paragraph of the bill and all amendments thereto be closed in 
1 hour and 10 minutes—one half of the time to be controlled by 
myself and the other half by the gentleman from Minnesota 
IMr. Davis]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that debate on this first paragraph be con- 
fined to 1 hour and 10 minutes—one half of the time to be con- 
trolled by the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. PAGE] and 
the other half by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Dayts]. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to know if I can have a little time? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I will try to 
accommodate the gentleman and do my best. I have 35 min- 
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utes at my disposal. I shall do the best I can; and, of course, I 
shall be disposed to give my colleague time. 

75 SMALL. Unless I can get some time I shall have to 
object. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Then, Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on this paragraph and all amendments thereto 
close in 1 hour and 10 minutes. 

Mr. SMALL, Mr. Chairman, in lieu of that motion I ask 
unanimous consent that there be 1 hour and 20 minutes of 
debate. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from North Carolina 
accept that proposition? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I have made 
the agreement with the other side. I will do the best I can to 
accommodate the gentleman, but I insist upon my motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina that all debate on this paragraph 
and all amendments thereto close in 1 hour and 10 minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that the 
time be equally divided between the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Pace] and the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Davis]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I yield five min- 
utes to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. RAINEY]. 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Chiarman, when this paragraph was under 
consideration on Wednesday last, in commenting upon the 
amendment proposed by the chairman of the committee my 
colleague from Illinois [Mr. Mann], usually so accurate in his 
figures and in his conclusions, expressed surprise that the joint 
committee investigating the fiscal relations between the District 
of Columbia and the Federal Government should have made a 
distinction between paying the interest and the principal of the 
funded debt and other expenditures of the District, and he 
insisted that the matter was a mere matter of bookkeeping 
which a $50-a-month clerk ought to understand. The gentle- 
man is absolutely correct so far as this bill is concerned and 
so far as all appropriation bills are concerned where the Gov- 
ernment’s contribution amounts to at least one-half of $975,000 
and half of the interest on the funded debt. 

If it should ever happen that the Government's contribution 
should be less than this, the Government would be in the posi- 
tion of repudiating its obligations if the method suggested by 
the gentleman from Illinois were adopted. This debt accrued 
between 1871 and 1874, and long before the organic act of 1878 
the half-and-half principle as to the payment of the funded 
debt and the interest upon it was recognized by the Congress, 
In a long series of appropriation bills it was recognized; in 
messages submitted to Congress by Presidents of the United 
States it was recognized. Finally, in 1914, the Comptroller of 
the Treasury in an exhaustive opinion assembling all of these 
facts reached the conclusion that the Federal Government had 
agreed and stood obligated to pay one-half of the funded debt 
and one-half of the interest upon those bonds as they acerued. 
The contribution of the Government to-day in this bill is appar- 
ently smaller than it has been in recent years. Suppose a tax 
upon intangibles should be imposed here in the District in the 
future, and an inheritance tax; suppose the contribution of the 
people who live here should exceed eleven or twelve million 
dollars in any one year, should amount to as much as Congress 
felt like appropriating for District expenditures, should amount 
to as much as the commissioners recommended and submitted 
estimates for. In that event the Federal Government would not 
be compelled, if we repealed entirely the act of 1878 and the 
obligations, written and unwritten, which the Federal Govern- 
ment has assumed, to pay one-half of the funded debt and one- 
half of the interest on the funded debt. I am not discussing the 
proposition as a question of abstract right; but if the Federal 
contribution should ever be less during the next six or seven 
years than $975,000 and half the interest upon the public debt, 
the Federal Government would be in the position of having 
repudiated to that extent its obligations, and, therefore, this is 
not merely a matter of bookkeeping; it may not be 2 matter of 
bookkeeping. 

We can not tell what Congress hereafter may do, but the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. TINKHAM], who has been ar- 
guing this matter upon the floor here and in the newspapers, 
insists that without the amendment offered by the committee 
the Government would be in the position, might be in the posi- 
tion some time in the future, of repudiating its obligations, and 
the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MoxpELL] takes the same 
position, and as lawmakers, protecting the obligations of this 
Government, especially when it undertakes to pay a part of the 
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amount due upon issues of bonds and interest thereon, it is 
necessary for us—— 4 

aes CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Illinois has 
expired. x 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gen- 
tleman more time. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, would the gentleman have time to 
yield for a question? 

Mr. RAINEY. Yes; I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman refer to the obligation of 
the Government to the bondholders or the obligation of the 
Government to the District of Columbia? 

Mr. RAINEY. I am referring to the amendment the commit- 
tee made, which my colleague insisted was not necessary at 
all, was a mere matter of bookkeeping, and it may be a matter 
of bookkeeping as long as the Government's contribution is as 
much as it is in this bill, and it will be of course in the future as 
long as the Government contributes more than the amount I have 
indicated. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman spoke about repudiating obliga- 
tions of the Government. Does he mean obligations to the Dis- 
trict or obligations to the bondholder? 

Mr. RAINEY, The obligation that the Government has as- 
sumed to pay one-half of these bonds out of the National Treas- 
ury. 

Mr. MANN. 
Distrlet? 

Mr. RAINEY. Obligations to whoever owns these bonds and 
presents them for payment. 

Mr. MANN. They are not interested if they are paid. They 
do not care where the money comes from if the bonds are paid, 

Mr. RAINEY. But the citizens of the District are interested, 
and the Government has assumed obligations to them in this 
connection. The people who live in the United States are in- 
terested. The citizens of the District want to keep their con- 
tracts, and the United States Government ought to keep its con- 
tracts, and we have made this amendment in order that the 
United States Government may keep its contracts. 

Mr. MANN. Is not the same obligation in the act in refer- 
ence to the bonded indebtedness also in reference to the cur- 
rent expenses? Does not the same act provide that the Govern- 
ment shall pay half? 

Mr. RAINEY. The conclusion the committee reached in that 
particular was that the citizens who live here ought to pay as 
much for public purposes as they would pay if they lived in any 
other comparable city ; the conclusion we reached in our report 
was that they ought not to pay any more, but they ought to 
pay as much. 

LIBERAL APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE NATIONAL CAPITAL, 


The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. TIXKHAM] and other 
gentlemen on both sides of the House insist that there ought to 
be liberal appropriations for the National Capital, and for that 
reason they support the half-and-half plan of contribution—the 
Government to pay half of the expenses of conducting the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the people who live here to pay the other 
half. Liberal appropriations for the National Capital do not 
mean necessarily that the half-and-half plan of contribution 
should be continued. If we matched dollars in this bill, the bill 
would carry a million dollars more than the amount of the 
estimates submitted by the commissioners. This state of affairs 
is brought about by the fact that during the next fiscal year 
there will be collected from the citizens of the District more 
money in taxes than ever collected before, over $8,000,000. We 
could not use $16,000,000 this year, or anything like that amount, 
without making most extravagant, unnecessary, and indefensible 
appropriations. The bill we are considering now already carries 
$600,000 more than any other bill ever reported out by the com- 
mittee. At this stage the bill is larger than it ever has been. 
Every amendment which adds an appropriation will be added 
to the sum the General Government appropriates. When it 
comes to a matter of liberal appropriations for the National 
Capital this bill, as far as it has gone, is the most liberal bill 
ever suggested by any committee of the House. It is hardly 
possible that any newspaper in the District of Columbia will 
call attention to this fact. The people who live here would be 
happier and the matter would be better presented by the news- 
papers if this phase of the situation were fairly presented, 


PEOPLE WHO LIVE HERE NOT TAX DODGERS, 


According to the best available data, the people who live here 
are not tax dodgers, as has been intimated more than once on 
this floor, and they are at the present time contributing their 
full share toward the payment of the expenses of the District of 
Columbia ; they are contributing, according to the best available 
data, substantially what they would contribute if they lived in 


Obligations to whom—the bondholders or to the 
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any other city of comparable size. The unusually large amount 
that will be contributed next year by the people who live here 
is due to the fact that under the present administration the 
assessed value of real estate in the business section of Washing- 
ton and in the more important residence sections has been ma- 
terially increased, and more taxes will be collected from personal 
property than ever before. The assessment now in progress has 
not reached the small-homes sections of the city. It may be that 
the assessed value of real estate in the small-homes sections 
will be substantially diminished or it may remain substantially 
as it is. 

There is no complaint with reference to the new assessment in 
Washington so far as it has gone. The taxpayers will willingly 
and readily pay the amount the assessment will require them to 

ay. 
-i 1 CITIZENS PAY FAIR SHARE OF MUNICIPAL EXPENSES, 

The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. JoHNson] called atten- 
tion to Bulletin No. 126 issued by the Bureau of the Census in 
an effort to show that the citizens of Washington were greatly 
favored over the citizens of other cities, and were contributing 
for public purposes out of their pockets only about half as much 
as the citizens of other cities. 

Bulletin No. 126 will not, in my judgment, sustain the posi- 
tion taken by the gentleman from Kentucky. The best way to 
arrive, from this bulletin, ut the contribution of the citizens who 
live here for public purposes is to examine the item “ General 
property taxes,” contained in table No. 1, which will show that 
citizens who live in Washington contributed in 1913 for public 
purposes over $5,000,000. In this table are grouped 19 cities of 
comparable size, containing from 300,000 to 500,000 inhabitants. 
In 1913, when these figures were made up, the citizens of Wash- 
ington contributed in gross more than the citizens of any of these 
cities contributed except six, and of these six every one of them 
contained a much larger population than Washington except 
Minneapolis, and the contribution, however, of the citizens of 
Minneapolis in general property taxes was, in 1913, only slightly 
larger than the contribution made by the citizens of Washing- 
ton. This same table shows that the per capita levy of property 
taxes in Washington was $16; it will be larger next year. 
Eight of these nineteen cities had in that year per capita levies 
of between $14 and $18, and the per capita levy in Washington 
seems to have been in 1913 a fair average per capita levy for a 
city in this group of comparable cities, Of course the levies in 
San Francisco and Los Angeles were much larger, but in those 
cities, in all probability in that year, payments were being made 
for municipal improvements unusually extensive. 

THE NEGRO POPULATION. 


In estimating the burdens placed upon the taxpayers of Wash- 
ington there ought to be taken into consideration the fact that 
more negroes liye here than in any other city in the United 
States. Ninety-four thousand four hundred and forty-six 
negroes live here, 284} per cent of the total population. New 
York comes next, with a little over 91,000, and Baltimore next, 
with a little over 84,000, but New York and Baltimore are not 
comparable in size with Washington. The negro population in 
a city is not regarded as a tax-paying proposition. Their hold- 
ings upon which taxes can be assessed are small, indeed. This 
situation therefore increases far beyond $16 the per capita 
contribution of the white citizens of Washington who pay taxes. 
I therefore submit that the statistics contained in Bulletin No. 
126, upon which the gentleman from Kentucky relies, show that 
the people who live here contribute substantially as much for 
public purposes as they would contribute if they lived in some 
other city comparable in size to Washington. 

As far back as 1835 Senator Southard, of New Jersey, chair- 
man of a joint committee to investigate this very subject, re- 
ported in effect that Washington was being developed as a 
Nation’s capital on a most stupendous scale, and that the people 
who live here ought not to be compelled and could not be ex- 
pected to pay the expenses of maintaining in a proper scale of 
magnificence the Capital City. The attempt of the District of 
Columbia from 1871 to 1874 to level the hills, lift the city out of 
the mud, and pave the streets resulted in the tremendous in- 
debtedness of which the Government agreed to pay half. The 
Government is paying half of the bonds as they fall due to this 
day. The amount remaining of the original indebtedness of 
$30,000,000 is small, and Washington carries the smallest debt 
of any city at all approaching it in size in the United States, the 
indebtedness here now being only about $6,000,000. At the 
present rate of payment—$975,000 per year—in a comparatively 
few years the debt will be entirely wiped out. 

The time will, in my judgment, never come when the District 
of Columbia will be self-sustaining. It ought not to be self- 
sustaining. The people of the United States expect it to be 


maintained as at present, the most magnificent and most benu- 
tiful capital in all the world. 


WASHINGTON COMPARED WITLI BALTIMORE, 


In this connection it may be interesting to compare the city 
of Washington with the nearby city of Baltimore. Washington 
had a population in 1913 of 348,000; Baltimore had a population 
in that year of 572,000. The streets and avenues in Washing- 
ton have now been practically extended to the District boundary, 
and there is embraced in the city of Washington 60 square 
miles, while in the city of Baltimore with its 234,000 more popu- 
lation there are only 30 square miles of territory. There are in 
Washington substantially as many square yards of pavement 
as there are in the much larger city of Baltimore. The best 
type of pavement is the asphalt pavement, and there is in Wash- 
ington 3,964,000 square yards of asphalt pavement; in Baltimore 
there are only 750,000 square yards of asphalt pavement. In 
Washington there are 543 miles of sewers; in Baltimore there 
are only 77 miles of sewers. 

The situation therefore is this: If the people who live in 
Washington were compelled to pay for building and maintaining 
the pavements here as they are compelled to pay for building 
and maintaining the pavements in Baltimore, the citizens of 
Washington would be charged with building and maintaining 
21.41 square yards of paved streets per capita, while the citizens 
of Baltimore would be compelled to build and maintain only 
12.80 square yards of paved streets per capita. For each 100,000 
of population in Washington there would be charged 166,12 
miles of sewers; for each 100,600 of the population of the much 
larger city of Baltimore there would be charged only 13,82 square 
miles. All this is due to the magnificent distances which prevail 
here, the parking spaces, the tremendously large and magnificent 
public buildings and the grounds which surround them. The 
population per square mile of territory in Baltimore is 17,000; 
in Washington the population per square mile is only 5,801. 

A brief examination of such comparisons as these indicates 
the reason for the Government's contribution. The citizens of 
Washington ought not to be expected and never will be expected 
under these circumstances to pay the entire expenses of main- 
taining this magnificent Capital City. Every citizen of the 
United States has an interest here. Citizens come here from all 
parts of the Union and throng the streets of Washington every 
day in the year. I have never seen one of them who did not 
experience a feeling of pride in the beauty and grandeur of the 
Capital of the wea!thiest Nation in all the world. [Applause.] 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Cooper]. 

Mr, COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I will answer the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Manx] by quoting from the opinion 
of Comptroller Downey, of the Treasury, on the exact point 
raised by the gentleman’s question. On page 344 of the first 
volume of the hearings of the Joint Select Committee on Fiscal 
Relations I find this excerpt from the comptroller’s opinion: 

2. To restore the credit of the District of Columbia, make ac- 
ceptable to creditors of the District 3.65 bonds by a guaranty 
of payment, and assume the to-be-determined equitable propor- 
tion to be contributed by the United States toward the expenses 
of the District, the United States covenanted with the holders 
of these bonds that it would provide, by taxation on the prop- 
erty within the District, a portion of the revenues necessary to 
pay the interest on and principal of these bonds, and that it 
would provide the other portion. to be determined, by appropria- 
tion out of the revenues of the United States.” 

Later he said: 

“As to one half of this debt, the United States undertook with 
the bondholders, in effect, that the District would pay it out of 
its revenues from taxation, and as to the other half, it prom- 
ised the bondholders that it would appropriate it out of the 
Treasury. The original pledging clause did not make certain 
tuese proportions. They might ultimately be seven-eighths out 
of the District revenues and one-eighth out of the revenues of 
the United States. So far as the bondholders were concerned, 
it was the pledge of the United States to provide the necessary 
revenues, which was effective, and, so far as they were con- 
cerned, an undertaking on the part of the United States that it 
would provide all the funds necessary out of District revenues 
derived from taxation would have been equally effective. In 
other words, the United States as guarantor, in terms, for the 
payment of all of this debt would have been just as acceptable 
to the bondholders as the United States as guarantor of an un- 
ascertained part and as a promisor to pay of the other part. 
If, then, that was all the United States was to be as to all the 
debt, either to the bondholders or as between it and the District, 
why might it not as easily and effectively have been so stated?” 

* $ * * * a * 
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“The United States undoubtedly assumed, so far as the bond- 
holders were concerned, that it would pay one-half of this debt.” 

Now, in January, 1876, two years before the enactment of the 
act of 1878, which established the half-and-half plan, Senator 
Thurman, of Ohio, one of the country’s great lawyers, said in 
the Senate: 

“This act contemplated that the General Government should 
pay a proportional part of the expenses of government within 
this District and that proportional part of it was supposed 
would be ascertained by the joint committee that was to frame 
a permanent form of government for the District; and here is a 
pledge that the Government of the United States will pay that 
proportional part. What it should be was not determined by 
this act; it was to be the subject of investigation; but when- 
ever found, here is the pledge that the Government would, by 
payments out of the Public Treasury of its proportional part of 
the expenses of government in this District, contribute to pay 
the interest on these 3.65 bonds and provide a sinking fund for 
the liquidation of the principal.” 

Now the proportional part to be paid by the National Govern- 
ment, to quote the language of former Senator Thurman, was 
not determined by the act to which he was making specific 
reference, but two years later, in June, 1878, Congress enacted 
the half-and-half law, and fixed the proportion of the District 
funded debt to be paid by the Government at 50 per cent 
thereof. The joint select committee of the two Houses of the 
present Congress, of which committee the gentleman from Tli- 
nois [Mr. RAINEY], the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Ganp], and 
I were members, reached the same conclusion as did the comp- 
troller concerning the payment of the funded debt. But the 
joint select committee also found that as a matter of logical 
reasoning it is impossible to reach a conclusion that all of the 
other expenditures for District purpeses should be in accord- 
ance with the so-called half-and-half plan. We declared in 
our report that when the residents of this District are taxed 
as their fellow citizens in other cities with which Washington 
is fairly comparable, are taxed, they pay all that they ought to 
pay to the United States, and that the United States ought in 
justice to pay all of the balance necessary to properly develop 
and maintain this Capital City of a great Nation. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I yield five 
minutes to my colleague from North Carolinu Mr. SMALL. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I hesitate to disagree with the 
committee, which evidently have given consideration and study 
to the matter of fiscal relations between the United States and 
the District of Columbia. We all agree that Congress has ex- 
clusive jurisdiction of the District of Columbia. Congress, in 
exercising that jurisdiction, ought to be governed by the same 
motives as if it were legislating about matters in which their 
particular States or districts are concerned. To my mind, I 
would not be willing to impose such an indefinite method of 
raising revenues upon my State in the matter of local taxes 
as is proposed by this paragraph. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. I will. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Simply for a question. Is 
there any question of taxation involved in this paragraph? I 
claim that there is not. 

Mr. SMALL. This paragraph, it is true, does not purport to 
amend existing law as to the rate or subject of taxation or as 
to the machinery for its collection. To come to the point, Mr. 
Chairman, that I had in mind: Under existing law the United 
States and the District each pay one-half of the appropriations 
Tor the maintenance of the District government. It is proposed 
in this bill to pay all appropriations out of the District revenues 
until they are exhausted and to pay the deficiency out of the 
Federal Treasury. If assurance could be given of the stability 
of the law fixing the subjects and rate of taxation in the Dis- 
trict, much of the objection to this new plan would be removed ; 
but there can be no such assurance, I do not wish to disparage 
the temper, the intelligence, or the motives of Congress, but my 
observation, I think, justifies the statement that this House does 
not always give that deliberation and consideration to affairs 
in the District here as they do to general legislation affecting 
the country as a whole. The District would become an experi- 
ment station, as it were, for every variety of theory of fiscal 
government. Year after year, at each recurring session, every 
inspracticable theorist will be free to offer a new experiment in 
taxation. Different subjects and methods of taxation will be 


attempted to be introduced. The machinery for the collection of 
taxes will be changed. 

This is becoming a great municipality. It is true that the 
fathers intended it for the seat of government and to retain 
control over it, but at the same time it is a great city and ought 


to be treated as a city. Men have investments here. We en- 
courage business of various kinds here; and yet what sort of 
invitation do we offer? The possibility at each session of Con- 
gress of a change in the rate and subjects of taxation and the 
proportion which is to be paid by the people of the United States 
and by the people of the District. 

Everyone agrees that the United States should contribute to- 
ward the revenues of the District, and I do not concede that it 
is impossible to lay down a fixed proportion. If one-half is too 
much, make it less. Why, according to this proposition 

Mr. GARD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. Certainly. 

Mr. GARD. Has the gentleman any information to give to the 
House as to what the proportion should be? 

Mr. SMALL. The gehtleman was a member of the joint com- 
mission to consider this subject and, I have no doubt, industri- 
ously studied the evidence submitted to them. If that evidence 
was not sufficient, they should have sought evidence that would 
have been sufficient to have fixed upon a definite proportion; 
and because they failed to comply with the direction of Congress 
in this respect, I do not approve their report or conclusions. 

Permit me to summarize the contentions I have endeavored to 
present. It is admitted that the Federal Government should 
eontribute a fair proportion toward the revenues of the District 
for the maintenance of its government and to meet the annual 
appropriations made by Congress. I contend that it is of the 
very essence of fairness that this proportion should be fixed and 
definite. Neither the joint commission appointed at the last 
session of Congress to consider this subject nor the Committee 
on Appropriations in this bill have met this condition. The 
paragraph under consideration in this bill does not in express 
terms repeal the half-and-half law of 1878, but seeks to accom- 
plish its repeal by inference. It provides that appropriations 
made by Congress for the District shall be paid out of the 
revenues of the District until they are exhausted, and that the 
deficit shall be paid out of the Federal Treasury. Let us antici- 
pate the future and observe how this plan will work. It must 
be remembered that Congress alone has the power to fix the 
subjects of taxation and the rate of taxes. Doubtless there will 
be Members of Congress at each session who will contend that 
the District is not raising sufficient revenue, and there will be 
eonstant agitation fer adding to the subjects of taxation. At 
the same time others will doubtless seek to increase the rate. 
While it is now admitted that the Federal Treasury should bear 
a proportion of the revenues for the District, there will doubt- 
less be some who will contend either that this contribution 
should be decreased or reduced to a minimum. We have had 
many illustrations in the past of Members from villages or rural 
sections seeking to apply their own provincial theories of govern- 
ment in the administration of the affairs of the District. While 
the joint commission enjoin generous appropriations and empha- 
size the necessity of making the seat of Government one of the 
beautiful capitals of the world, their fine words will soon be 
forgotten under the exigencies of practical and provincial poli- 
tics. We are simply paving the way for making our National 
Capital the football of provincial and impracticable theorizers 
in municipal government, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from Dlinois [Mr. Mann]. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, just a word on this subject. My 
colleague says that unless we continue to pay one-half of the 
funded debt out of the General Treasury we will be repudiating 
our obligations. I ask him to whom he made the obligations. 
The bondholders do not care where the money comes from. We 
are not repudiating any obligation to the bondholder if his bonds 
and interest are paid. He can not complain. And if it be said 
that we are repudiating our obligation to the District—and I 
think we are—it equally applies to the payment of the expendi- 
tures for current expenses. use in the same law is the 
obligation fixed that the Government pays one-half of the run- 
ning expenses out of the General Treasury and one-half of the 
funded debt and interest out of the General Treasury. 

I think we have the right and the power at any time to change 
our fiscal relations with the District of Columbia as we please. 
I think we ought to treat them fairly. I am opposed to the re- 
peal of the half-and-half proposition. I believe it is wiser 
and better for us to say that on account of this being the Capital 
of the country, on account of the great number of buildings and 
public lands. which the Government owns in the District of Co- 
lumbia, in order that we may continue to be proud of the Capital 
of the country, we may well say we will pay one-half of the 
expenditures in the District out of the General Treasury. But 
the gentlemen say that will raise too much money. That does 
not frighten me. I think we can expend it very profitably, 
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Tt has been cited here, for instance, that tax levies in various 
cities are over $2 a hundred on the actual valuation and only 
$1 a hundred on the actual valuation here, If that be the 
case, we ought to continue our present system as an example. 
There is not another city in the country that is as well taken 
care of, as well cleaned, that has as good streets, that has as 
good municipal government as the District of Columbia. And 
gentlemen say that it costs less per capita here and less in actual 
taxation here than it does in other cities, even if you combine 
what the District contributes and what the General Government 
contributes. I would take the extra money which is not now 
appropriated, and I would buy new parks. I would provide for 
the future. I would develop the park system that we have 
now. I would make a place where the people could meet and 
enjoy themselves. They do not have much opportunity for that 
now. Why, even in the city of Chicago, which is new, and more 
or less an over-grown village, we would be ashamed if in our 
park system we did not better provide for the people in the 
parks than they do in Washington. I would finish up the im- 
provements along the Anacostia River, make drives and places 
where the people could go, I would develop the new park over 
here east of the railroad tracks into a great gathering place for 
the people. I would add to Rock Creek Park. I would add to 
the “ Zoo” in Rock Creek Park, where the people of the whole 
country go. There are many, many things where we can profit- 
ably expend money for years to come, [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I yield five 
minutes to the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway]. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I know that the section under discussion does not deal 
with the tax rate, and yet all here so treated it, and so will I. 
I spent two years as a member of the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. I heard nothing but complaints and pleas for 
special privileges by the citizens who came before that com- 
mittee while I was a member of it. There are a good many 
confusing laws with reference to taxation in the District. In 
the first place, real estate within the city proper is taxed on 
two-thirds of its real value, at $1.50, or, really, a dollar rate. 
The part of the District outside the city is taxed $1 on two-thirds 
of its value, or two-thirds of a dollar. This is all the burden 
of taxation that is borne by the residents of the District of 
Columbia for all purposes. In return they get a magnificent 
park system; they get, according to the statement of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann], the best-kept and best-lighted 
and cleanest city in the world. All these at a tax rate less than 
one-half of the property tax on the property of the constituents 
of any Member who has a seat in this House. Al intangible per- 
sonal property is wholly exempt. 

And there is another rather unique scheme that I have seen 
availed of on several occasions here and that is on your tangible 
personal property a mortgage is placed, and to the extent of this 
mortgage it is exempt from all taxes. 

I recall one rather wealthy citizen of this District—in fact, 
an extremely rich man—who was getting ready to go to Paris 
with a string of race horses, placed a mortgage of $40,000 on his 
household furniture. The only object was to exempt $40,000 
worth of his property from taxation. It worked, and he went 
happily. That is not all. Let us take, for instance, the people 
who live along these broad streets. They tell you that the burden 
of caring for the streets is heavy because the streets are so 
broad. They get a compensation for this. Everybody's front 
yurd—that is, with but a few exceptions—is not his property 
at all. 

There are streets in this town where the average width of the 
property between the building line and the sidewalk line is from 
20 to 25 feet. If it is 25 or 30 feet, and the lots are 20 feet in 
width the man has from 500 to 600 square feet of property that 
belongs to the Government, yet he is permitted to fence it in 
and exercise exclusive ownership of it. It did not cost him a 
cent. It is exempted from taxation. He pays nothing for it, 
nor does he pay tax on it, as you and I must do if our children 
have a front yard in which to play. In the street where I now 
live the average width of the lot is 20 feet; the depth from 
sidewalk to building line is 30 feet, so each owner has 600 
square feet, so far as the use of it is concerned, that never 
costs him a cent, and it is not assessed for taxes against him. 
At the back of their lot they have 200 square feet which they 
are permitted to use in the same way, so that every man’s 
lot has 800 square feet of land, worth at least $1.50 a square 
foot, over which he exercises exclusive ownership, but which 
never costs him anything and on which he pays no taxes. It 
belongs to the Government, yet the lot owner has an exclusive 
use of it, free both of cost and taxes. Yet they tell you they 


are overtaxed, and want your people and mine to bear a heavier 
burden that they may bear none at all. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Arkansas 
has expired. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LoncwortH]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Lona- 
WORTH] is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, for a good many years 
I have heard this proposition debated pro and con, and I have 
given particular attention to this debate. I have tried to weigh 
as judicially as I could the various arguments in favor of the 
abolition of the so-called half-and-half plan, but I can not 
come to any other conclusion than that by so doing we would 
not be taking a step in advance, but, on the contrary, would 
be taking a step backward. 

Since 1878 it has been the policy of this Government to 
divide equally with the District of Columbia the cost of its 
maintenance, and during that time and under that method 
Washington has developed from comparative insignificance into 
one of the most beautiful, one of the most dignified, capitals 
in the world. Its progress has been noteworthy. But I do 
not believe our ambitions as legislators should stop at that. We 
should aim, as I believe is the desire of the people we repre- 
sent, to stop at nothing short of making Washington the capi- 
tal of capitals, the fitting majestic seat of government of the 
greatest of the Nations, 

The method pursued for the last 40 years, nearly, has gone 
far in that direction. Why should we change it now? It has 
been said in this debate that the people of our districts are being 
oyertaxed for the development and upkeep of the National Capi- 
tal. It is proposed in this bill to reduce their share of the 
expense from 50 to 30 per cent, to reduce it in actual cash from 
about $6,000,000 to about $3,500,000. That is a saving, if you 
please. But to me it is too insignificant to talk about. If you 
divided it up among all the people of this country, it would 
amount to about 24 cents upiece, and I do not believe that the 
American people will begrudge this pittance to the beautifica- 
tion and the upkeep of the Capital of the United States. 

Our duty in reference to matters concerning the government 
of the District of Columbia is exceptional, because it is twofold 
in its nature. We must represent not only the people of the 
States and the districts that send us here but we must also 
represent the people who live here, and from whom, because 
of the fact that they can not speak for themselves, there can be 
no comeback, It is therefore peculiarly our duty to be serupu- 
lously careful lest, merely because we have a giant’s strength, 
we shall use it like a giant. Statesmen are often too prone, I 
think, to use Washington as a legislative experiment station. 
They are too often prone, I think, to attempt to impose upon 
this particular portion of the American people, and against their 
protest, laws which they would hesitate to impose upon another 
portion endowed with the power to translate a protest into 
retribution. The Capital of the Nation is the last place in the 
country which should be selected by any legislator to “ try it on 
the dog.” 


It can not in the long run accomplish any useful purpose to 
hamper, as I fear that this proposition will at least tend to ham- 
per, the development of Washington. Money spent here is well 
spent. I can not think that the American people are disposed to 
haggle over the amount. On the contrary, I believe that pos- 
terity will be satisfied with nothing less than that Washington 
shall be, not in size, perhaps, but in the beauty of its parks and 
public places and in the dignity of its monuments and buildings, 
the most impressive and majestic capital that the world has 
ever known. i 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I will ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chair- 
man, to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Monnet]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming is recognized 
for five minutes, 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, the act of June 11, 1878, 
provided for what is known as the half-and-half plan between 
the District of Columbia and the Federal Government. There 
has been more or less dissatisfaction with regard to that plan 
for a number of years past, culminating in the appointment of 
the Joint Select Committee whose recommendation was made 
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to the House and Senate a short time ago—several months ago, 
in fact. 

In the ordinary course of legislative business it would have 
been the duty of the Committee on the District of Columbia 
to take cognizance of that report and bring in legislation in 
harmony with that report, in so far as the findings of the report 
met their judgment. That committee did not do so, and the 
Committee on Appropriations, in making up its bill, concluded 
that it was its duty to legislate in the matter. 

There are a number of objections to that form of procedure: 
First, the Committee on Appropriations has no jurisdiction over 
legislation of this character. It could not, in the nature of 
things, give the matter the consideration to which it is entitied. 
Furthermore, the Committee on Appropriations did not bring 
in legislation in harmony with the report of the Joint Select 
Committee. It simply provided that in the future the District 
revenues should be used, and whatever was necessary over and 
above that to meet the expenses of the District should be paid 
out of the Federal Treasury. 

This is not the time, this is not the place, to amend the half- 
and-half plan, either in accordance with the report of the 
joint select committee or in any other way. It is the duty of 
the Committee on Appropriations to provide for the expendi- 
tures of the District, to bring in its bill, and to bring in the 
bill in accordance with the law as the committee finds it. 
Therefore I am against this provision, not that I am unalterably 
opposed to any change of the half-and-half plan. I think it is 
possible that we may work out a change from that plan. But 
I am opposed to a provision such as is contained in this bill, 
which does not settle the matter, because it does not settle it 
wisely. It does not legislate upon it in detail, does not follow 
the plans outlined by the joint select committee, and in my 
opinion it does not or ought not to meet with the judgment 
or approval of the membership of the House. 

In due time, if this provision goes out of the bill and the bill 
is otherwise amended,. this bill will be in accordance with the 
existing law relative to the fiscal relations between the District 
and the Federal Government, and in due course ef time the 
District Committee can bring in a bill modifying those relations 
as it sees fit. The House can then pass upon that question in a 
fair, orderly way. It occurs to me that, of all people, the mem- 
bers of the joint committee, whose recommendation is not fairly 
carried out by this legislation, should oppose it, and that we 
should all of us oppose it, on the ground that it has not had fair 
consideration, is not presented te the House by the committee 
having jurisdiction over the subject, and is not a wise or defi- 
nite settlement of the question, 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina, Mr. Chairman, I yield five 
minutes to the gentleman from New York [Mr. FITZGERALD]. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, those who are opposed 
to changing the fiscal relations between the District of Columbia 
and the United States will oppose this provision in the bill. 
Those who believe that there should be a change in the fiscal 
relations will favor it. It is idle to talk about modifyir y the 
present fiscal arrangements by the consideration of a separate 
bill. Whoever has been in Washington long enough to find his 
way from one end of Pennsylvania Avenue to the other knows 
that such a bill has not the slightest chance of being consid- 
ered in one body of the Congress. 

What is proposed here is very simple. It contemplates that 
under a fair system of taxation, with a very considerable vol- 
ume of taxable, intangible property eliminated from taxation, 
revenue shall be raised in the District of Columbia; that the 
sum raised ench year shall be appropriated to the payment of 
the sums necessary to maintain the District government in a 
suitable manner; and that if any additional sums be required 
they shall be paid out of the general funds of the Treasury of 
the United States. That is the whole proposition. 

Some objection is made to it because the joint commission in 
its report said that there should be adopted a definite policy of 
liberal appropriations. That can not be done simply by a reso- 
lution to that effect. The definite policy of liberal appropri- 
ations is expressed in the annual appropriation bill, and if the 
Congress be dissatisfied with the recommendations for appro- 
priations, if the Congress believes the appropriations recom- 
mended are too great or too small, this is the time to make the 
changes necessary in the amounts to be appropriated. 


Mr. TINKHAM, Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New York yield 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. For a question. I have not much time. 

Mr. TINKIIAM. Does not the abolition of the half-and-half 
plan leave each District appropriation bill in succeeding Con- 
gresses at the mercy and the caprice of each Congress, thereby 


making the appropriations for the District less definite and 
less regular than under the half-and-half plan? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Oh, no; there is nothing to that conten- 
tion. If it were not that I do not want to be discourteous I 
would say that it was just balderdash. Every appropriation 
bill is at the mercy and caprice of Congress. Regardless of 
the amount of revenue raised in the District of Columbia, Con- 
gress can appropriate what it sees fit. For years during my 
service in the House of Representatives, when the District of 
Columbia was unable to raise a sum sufficient to equal one- 
half of the money that Congress determined should necessarily 
be expended for the support and in the improvement of the 
District of Columbia, Congress advanced out of the Federal 
Treasury, as a loan to the District, money in excess of the 
revenues raised by the District. But the appropriations can 
not be at the caprice of Congress. There are certain fixed and 
definite charges in the conduct of a municipality which can not 
be lessened in any substantial way. ‘The police department, the 
fire department, the school system, the park system, the upkeep 
of streets, the extensions of sewers and streets, all must be 
carried on and will be carried on regardless of what the 
revenues of the District may be. 

This is an equitable provision. It does justice to the resi- 
dents of the District, so far as the taxing laws at present per- 
mit, and does justice to the people of the United States. If alt 
of the available property that ought to be taxed were brought 
within the taxing system the Federal Treasury would be called 
upon for very little contribution, and even then no injustice 
would be done to the residents of the District of Columbia. 
LApplause.!] 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. 
nesota use some of his time? 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Connecticut [Mr. OAKEY]. 

Mr. OAKEY. Mr, Chairman, if all of the taxable property in 
all of the communities of the United States were equitably 
reached by the taxgatherer the burdens of the people would be 
very much less than they are at present. However, from some 
considerable experience in tax levying, I am inclined to think 
that the taxpayers of the District of Columbia are, indeed, let 
off easily. I can see no extreme tax burden from a levy of 
what in our country we call 15 mills, or $1.50 a hundred, with 
an assessment on a two-thirds valuation of tangible property. 

However, this city is just a little different in regard to taxa- 
tion and its fiscal considerations than most cities, because of 
the fact that it is a capital city, that it is filled with exempted 
property, and that certain kinds of industry and business are 
at least prevented from coming here. 

Mr. Chairman, I am one of those who believe in a liberality 
in regard to District appropriations. I am one of those who be- 
lieve that the residents of this city ought to be enfranchised. 
I believe they ought to be represented In this body and the one 
across the way. I like what has been said here about the 
future home of our Capital City. I believe the American people 
will be more inclined to be liberal, to be generous with the ap- 
propriations that we may make, to make this our municipal 
national home as beautiful, as picturesque, and as artistic as 
possible. I like what is said about the improvement of our 
beautiful parks, our great buildings, and our memorials. I 
want to see them extended and beautified, so that this will be- 
come indeed the most beautiful city in the world. I want to see 
that bridge that I have heard so much about, from the Imperial 
Capital City to the silent city of our heroic dead; that this city 
indeed, bearing the honored name of Washington, occupying 
such a beautiful place as it does, shall become the pride of all 
our people. And I think, Mr. Chairman and my colleagues, in 
conclusion, that these matters pertaining to our interest should 
be considered in the open forum of the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, I think that is the place where these things 
should be considered and presented to this body, rather than 
through the doubtful, the mysterious, and I am afraid danger- 
ous policy of an appropriation rider. [Applause.] 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. Davis] consume the remainder of 
his time? There will be only one more speech on this side. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. How much time have I remain- 
ing? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 10 minutes. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. I yield five minutes to tho gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Fess]. = 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, my interest in this particular 
item is not because I am temporarily a resident of the Capital 
City, but rather because as a citizen of the State of Ohio I am 
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interested in the Capital City never becoming less in its im- 
portance or in its beauty than it now is. I feel that at times 
we approach this subject with too much regard to the city 
itself without reference to its being the Capital. I frequently 
hear mention of the low taxation rates here. I think that all 
of us will agree that we must not think of this city just as we 
would of the city in whick we live. 

Mr. GORDON. Just why; that is what I would like to know. 

Mr. FESS. The reason I have is that the Capital City should 
be a model city in every feature that pertains to a modern city. 
We ought to have a model school system that would serve as an 
example for all the schools in the United States. It ought to 
have a model street system as an object lesson for all the cities 
in the United States. It ought to have a model hospital sys- 
tem of a municipal character to serve as a standard for all the 
hospitals found in any city in the United States. We ought 
to strive to make this city an object lesson to the country in all 
the things that stand for efficiency in administration, beauty 
in street, in park, in all that serves the artistic taste of our 
people. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Does the gentleman think that the city 
in which we live ought not to have a model system? 

Mr. FESS. I do not mean that they ought not to have a model 
system, but I am sure that the Capital City is the place neces- 
sarily where we ought to expect to find the highest reach of 
efficiency and achievement of any place in the world. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. How will that be affected by people 
who have not a model system contributing to a reasonable extent 
in the upkeep of the city? 

Mr. FESS. I am not married to any particular plan of half 
and half other than I want to be assured that a system that has 
continued for 30 years upon a certain plan of expendi- 
ture outlined by the authority of the Government will not 
be interrupted. We are not going to stop that plan, I trust; 
but it looks as though we are going to refuse to bear our share 
of the burden and place it on the District. That is, if we con- 
tinue the plan that is in view—and I hope we will not only con- 
tinue it but improve upon it—we should be free to bear the addi- 
tional burden. I think the park system should be improved 
far beyond what it now is. The city of Boston has a more beau- 
tiful park system than we have here. There are many other 
cities which have a more ambitious system than in the Capital 
City. I do not think that ought to be. I think the highest reach 
in art of every sort ought to be in this city, if for no other reason 
than that it is the model city of the world, and if we are going to 
continue supreme authority of Congress in the Capital City we 
ought to realize that we ought not to put an additional burden 
on pe people here, who do not have any voice in what they are 
to 2 

Mr. HOWARD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. Yes, 

Mr. HOWARD. Does not the gentleman think that in addi- 
tion to all the model things, we ought to have here the most 
model system of taxation as to equity and justice and the 
manner of collecting it? 

Mr. FESS. In other words, you would say that if there is 
a city somewhere in the country that has a lower rate of taxa- 
tion than this city we ought to have it here. 

Mr. HOWARD. I do not. I am talking about the system. 

Mr. FESS. What I am talking about is that if this is the 
Federal Government system we must not be niggardly about it; 
we must be benevolent, not only to the people of the city but in 
a degree that this is our Capital City, and we want to make it 
the most beautiful place in the world. [Applause.] 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL]. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Chairman, the only thing I have to 
say in concluding what is to be said in behalf of the plan that 
has been in vogue here since 1878 is that the commission found 
that we were obligated to the bondholders because we entered 
into a contract with them that we would pay one-haif and the 
District one-half of the District debt and that we should con- 
tinue it. 

The House will to-day say we must keep our eontract with 
the bondholders, and properly so, on recommendation of the 
commission. But, upon the other hand, under the organic act 
we have undertaken to carry out a plan for a great city, with 
schools, hospitals, parks, streets, sidewalks, sewer system, water 
system, health department, inspections and regulations of every 
character. We have builded a Capital City upon an extensive 
plan, and we have paid half of that expense out of the Public 
Treasury. After we have laid out the plan for expenditures 
it is now proposed that the Government of the United States 
withdraw from the contract and no longer pay its share, its 
half of maintaining the expenses of the Capital of the Nation. 


The people of the District of Columbia must tax themselves to 
keep up the Nation’s Capital on the plan on which we have 
started it. We say to the District. people: We legislate for 
you, but you will pay the burden of the expense. Of course if 
you are unable to tax yourselves to pay all, we will make up 
the difference.” Mr. Chairman, we start in on this plan by 
paying about one-third and the District two-thirds. It is stated 
that there are $8,000,000 in revenue raised by the District this 
year. Every dollar should be expended, and we should cover 
every dollar of it in additions to the parks and streets and 
schools and hospitals. We should pave Pennsylvania Avenue 
from here to the White House, so that a man who rode over it 
in an automobile would not think he was riding on a rough sea. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It has only been paved within a year. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Then the paving contractor ought to make 
his work good. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. We can not pave the street every year. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. It ought to haye been better paved, so that 
would not be necessary. Then, too, there are many streets in 
the city not properly lighted. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Where? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Nineteenth Street from Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue north and south and Twentieth Street from Pennsylvania 
Avenue north and south. There are 100 blocks in this city 
where people live and pay taxes where the streets are not 
properly lighted. There are many things the Capital of the 
Nation requires that may not be required in other cities. 

Mr. GORDON. Name some of those cities; name one. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. The standard of streets and parks and of 
beauty required by your people when they come here. They 
are disappointed when they come here and do not find what 
they saw when they were in Berlin, Paris, or Petrograd. They 
expect to find in the Capital of their country better streets, 
better parks, better surroundings than in any capital of any 
nation on earth, and they have a right to. The people of the 
country are not penurious about these matters. It is only their 
Representatives here who make a show of economy by lack of 
proper appropriations for the Nation’s Capital. [Applause.] 

PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I yield five 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Garp]. 4 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, that which is before this com- 
mittee now is simply a plain busineśs proposition. We have 
heard a great deal about the so-called organic act and about 
the development of the city of Washington. Concerning the 
development and continuance of the city of Washington as a 
beautiful city and as a city fit in every way to be the Capital 
of this great Nation, I am sure everyone here is in accord, but 
there is a great deal of noise made about this so-called organic 
act which has no basis in merit. The truth of the matter is 
this, that that which is called the organic act, the act of 1878, 
was simply passed because of a then existing necessity. At 
about that time the city of Washington had many civic im- 
provements, The streets were being rebuilt and paved, sewers 
and water extensions were being put in, and the city of Wash- 
ington was being transformed from a town into a city. Natu- 
rally a great expense attached thereto, and the city at that time 
found itself unable to cope with this additional expense, where- 
upon the act of 1878, this so-called half-and-half contribution, 
was suggested as a temporary expediency in order to help the 
District of Columbia and more particularly help the city of 
Washington. 

As time has gone on, as the city of Washington has developed 
from a town into a city, as the taxable assets have increased, as 
the population has increased, there no longer exists any reason 
for the continuance of this half-and-half contribution. There 
is absolutely no reason why the Government should contribute 
dollar for dollar to the expenses of maintaining the municipal 
government in the city of Washington and in the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARD. For a question. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Are not the taxable assets being reduced 
each year by the Federal Government taking property, are not 
the streets being increased, and are they not having much more 
money spent upon them because of their breadth, because this 
is the National Capital, and is not this Congress passing legisla- 
tion continually to prevent industrial establishments coming 
here? 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I decline longer to yield. A time 
may come when additional space will be needed by the General 
Government, and if such time does come then the General Gov- 
ernment is still in a position through its acts of Congress to 
afford all necessary relief to the District of Columbia and the 
city of Washington. I will say that this is the only town in 
the United States, necessarily the only town, where any sum of 
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money is contributed from national finances toward carrying 
on the expenses of the municipal government. This is the plain 
business proposition: The tax rate here is fixed and it is cer- 
tain, and that is all that is asked from the residents of the Dis- 
trict. The Federal appropriation for local expenses is $3,600,000 
in this bill, over $2,000,000 in another bill, in all over $5,500,000, 
and now if the half-and-half plan is continued as some gentle- 
men want, it would mean that the Government contribute under 
this bill, instead of $8,600,000, $8,300,000, which nobody says 
they have any need for and nobody wants. That is the plain 
business proposition. There can be no defense in the system 
of taxation of piling up unnecessarily at the expense of all of 
the people of the United States a sum of money which is not 
needed and not even asked for by those who have knowledge 
of municipal needs, [Applause.] 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, without any 
criticism and with great commendation for the members of the 
special committee investigating the fiscal relations between the 
United States Treasury and the District of Columbia, had I 
been a member of that commission I should have reached a 
slightly different conclusion from that reached by them. 

There is no other spot, large or small, within the boundary 
of the United States bearing the same relationship to the Nation 
as does the District of Columbia, set aside by mandate of the 
Constitution as the seat of government, to be directly and im- 
mediately under the control of the Congress, in order that there 
might be no conflict of authority. 

The city population and private ownership of property are 
merely incidental and in no degree change the national char- 
acter of the District nor the national obligation to maintain and 
control it, The very fact that it is a national city, the Capital 
of a great Republic, makes it an attractive place of residence, 
It does not follow, however, that the person whose necessity or 
preference brings him here should be exempted from the usual 
and ordinary obligations of citizenship, nor should he be 
penalized by belng required, because of his residence, to con- 
tribute more largely to the support of the Government than do 
those citizens living elsewhere under the flag. 

In my judgment much confusion exists in the minds of Mem- 
bers of Congress attempting to deal with this question, for the 
reason that they think of Washington as a municipality and 
undertake to compare it with other cities incorporated under 
States laws and constituting a part of the State in which they 
are located. 

This same thought is uppermost in the minds of those who 
reside here, ignoring or forgetting the peculiar relationship to 
the Nation of that territory embraced within the District of 
Columbia, 

There is nothing local about it. It is the one national city. 

The resident property owner is not a citizen of Washington or 
the District of Columbia in the same sense that I am a citizen 
of North Carolina. By choice he relinquishes his rights of 
municipal or State citizenship when he elects to permanently 
reside within the District and becomes a citizen of the Nation 
exclusively. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PAGH of North Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. Is there not a little difference there? The resi- 
dents of Baltimore, for example, have some voice in the Gov- 
ernment, 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. It was intended that the resi- 
dents of this District should never have a voice or a vote. 

Mr. FESS, And for that reason should the tax rate be as 
high as where the resident does have a yoice and a vote? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I do not think that we com- 
pensate any of those people from whom we take the franchise 
anywhere else by lowering the rate of taxation. 

Mr. FESS. I am assuming that we will not give the fran- 
chise. I am not in favor of that, but I am in favor of taking 
more of the burden ourselves. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. He enjoys the same right of 
protection to his person and property, the same advantages of 
schools, hospitals, and other conveniences that people living 
elsewhere enjoy, and should make his contribution to the gen- 
eral fund that other people must contribute to obtain these ad- 
vantages—this and nothing more. 

Therefore I believe that an assessment and tax levy should 
be made upon privately owned property within the District of 
Columbia in like amount and at a like rate as is placed upon 
the property of people living in other places enjoying like bene- 
fits, and every dollar so collected should be paid, not into a 
supposed municipal treasury but into the Treasury of the 
United States to the credit of “ miscellaneous receipts.” 

Then the first paragraph of this bill should read: “ The fol- 
lowing sums are hereby appropriated, out of any money in the 


Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the support of the 
government of the District of Columbia for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 80, 1917, and for other purposes.” 

No divided obligation or responsibility, no quarreling over 
percentages, but a National Capital supported, enlarged, beauti- 
fied by the whole people from the Common Treasury, the pride 
of the Nation, in time the marvel of the world, and a constant 
joy to all those who reside in it. 

I believe that this paragraph should be adopted, and that the 
man who votes to have this old, inadequate fiscal policy con- 
tinued is voting against the interest, and the best interest, of 
the Capital of his Nation. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
nen offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. TTNK- 
HAM]. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers. 

The CHAIRMAN, Those in favor of ordering tellers will rise 
and stand until counted. [After counting.} Seventeen; not a 
suflicient number, and tellers are refused, 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The following sums are a yi ` 
trict of Columbia to the extent 7 5 — 3 8 
CCC 
Columbia for the fiscal year ending June $0, 1917, namely ?- 

Mr. MONDELL, Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against this paragraph that it is a change of existing law, not 
made in order by the special rule, and does not come within any 
of the exceptions to the general prohibition against legislation 
on all appropriation bills laid down in Rule XXI. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, the first para- 
graph of the bill having been made in order and having been 
adopted by the committee, it seems to me that it necessarily 
follows that the language contained in the second paragraph, to 
make the application of the first paragraph, is in order. I 
frankly confess that had I considered this question, to make 
assurance doubly sure, I might have included it within the rule. 
I do not think that the gentleman’s point of order is well taken. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman in charge of 
the bill, who is a good parliamentarian, does not deny the force 
of the point of order, but he presents for the consideration of the 
Chair a new, novel, and curious theory, unknown heretofore to 
parliamentary Jaw, to wit, that a rule having made one part 


-of a section in order, the balance of the section is made in order 


by reason of the adoption of that rule. Now, I submit to the 
Ohair that is not sound reasoning. The question as to whether 
or not this paragraph is subject to a point of order depends 
solely and wholly on the paragraph itself, unaffected by any- 
thing that precedes or follows it. Now, if the Chair will in- 
dulge me, I want to make this observation: If the gentleman 
in charge of the bill had insisted that this paragraph was in 
order under the Holman rule, he might at least have had some 
excuse for that argument. It is not, however, in order under 
the Holman rule, as the Chair, who, I have no doubt, is familiar 
with the rule, very well knows. The Holman rule is as follows: 

No 3 shall be N so in any general appropriation bill, 
or be in order as an amendment thereto, for any expenditure not previ- 
ously authorized by law, unless in continuation of appropriations for 
public work and objects as are already in progress. or shall any pro- 
vision in any such bill or amendment thereto changing 5 law be 
in order, except as being germane to the subject matter of the bill shall 
retrench expenditures by the reduction of the number and salary of 
the officers of the United States, by the reduction of the compensation 
of any person paid out of the 3 of the United States, or by the 
reduction of amounts of money covered by the bill. 

Now, this paragraph does not accomplish any of those ob- 
jects. It does not, therefore, come within the provisions of the 
Holman rule. There is, it is true, a proviso to the Holman rule 
which provides that upon the report of a committee or a joint 
commission authorized by law, or the House, or the Heuse Mem- 
bers of any such commission, having jurisdiction of the subject 
matter an amendment germane to the subject matter of the bill 
which shall retrench expenditures is in order. But this is not 
presented by a committee having jurisdiction of the subject 
matter. It was presented by the Committee on Appropriations 
that bas no legislative Jurisdiction in this regard. 

Now, to come back to the genesis of the thing. Let me call 
the attention of the Chair to the fact that the act of 1878 very 
clearly and definitely provided for the payment of these appro- 
priations, one-half out of the District treasury and one-half out 
of the Treasury of the United States. That is the law; it has 
never been superseded, modified, or amended, Now, it Is pro- 
posed in an appropriation bill, presented by a committee haying 
no jurisdiction over the legislation, to modify and change that 
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provision of law. It can not be done in this way, Mr, Chair- 


man. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, I desire to present this thought 
to the Chair in passing upon the point of order, and it seems to 
me the point of order is not well taken. It is a rule of this 
House—and if the Chair desires it I can cite several authorities 
on this subject—that where a provision is in an appropriation 
bill, and that provision itself is not in order, it is in order to 
further amend that proposition by other germane legislation— 
legislation that as an original proposition would itself be out 
of order. Now, the House has refused to strike out of this 
bill the first section, which repeals the act of June 11, 1878, and 
provides that the revenues raised from the District of Columbia 
shall first be used. Now, the paragraph of the bill to which 
the gentleman from Wyoming lodges a point of order is the 
natural logical sequence of the first paragraph of the bill, which 
is in order under the special rule, It seems to me that the 
paragraph in question is germane, relates to and necessarily 
follows the first paragraph, and therefore is in order. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I am very much surprised 
at the line of argument made by the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Crisp], who is a splendid parliamentarian. We all know 
that a provision not in order under the rules, if not objected to 
or if made in order by a special rule, may be further amended. 
That is true; there is no question about that. But that is not 
the situation at this time. While the first paragraph was under 
discussion, made in order by the special rule, it would have 
been entirely in order to have offered this paragraph as an 
amendment, as a proviso. It certainly would have been in 
order to have amended that paragraph with any amendment 
that was germane to it, but nothing of the sort was done. 
That paragraph was disposed of. The House has acted upon 
that matter; it is out of the way; it is no longer before us; and 
we are now on an entirely different and distinct proposition. 
It seems to me it is not necessary to argue this further point 
with the Chair, but, if the Chair will allow me, let me illustrate 
how illogical the argument of the gentleman from Georgia is. 
These two paragraphs do not, as a matter of fact, relate to the 
same matter. One is a change in existing law for all future 
time. The other, the one now before us, is a provision relative 
to the appropriations contained in this bill. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Will the gentleman allow me 
an interruption? 

Mr. MONDELL. Certainly. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. The gentleman’s last state- 
ment is unquestionably true and showing its close relationship 
to the paragraph already accepted by the House and made in 
order it uses the same language as to how the money shall be 
expended. ` 

Mr. MONDELL. But surely my friend will not contend—I 
am sure he will not contend—that the matter having been made 
in order by a special rule and disposed of, you can thereafter 
bring in other matters that are subject to a point of order on 
the theory that they have some relation to what has already 
been disposed of by the House. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. MONDELL. Just let me suggest to the gentleman what 
that would lead him to. Under that theory we could continue 
to the end of the bill and add all sorts of amendments on the 
theory that one paragraph in the bill having been made in 
order and disposed of another paragraph germane to the subject 
matter of the paragraph thus made in order is in order there- 
after simply because it relates in a way to the same general 
subject. It is a most extraordinary theory that making one 
paragraph in order by a special rule makes in order thereafter 
every proposal of legislation that in the remotest way relates to 
the same general subject. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, if the Chair will bear with a 
parliamentary tenderfoot for a moment, I have one suggestion 
I desire to offer. The point of order raised by the gentleman 
from Wyoming [Mr. Monnet], in my judgment, is not good 
for this reason, that the second paragraph, and its relation to 
the first paragraph, made in order by the rule, simply does this. 
It simply carries into effect, so far as the provisions of the first 
paragraph are concerned, the provisions of the first paragraph 
as applicable to the appropriations in this bill. They are 
inseparable for this reason, that the first paragraph abolishes 
what is now known as the half-and-half plan. It says how 
the revenues of the District of Columbia shall be applied, how 
much shall be paid out of the „and the second para- 
graph says that the application of the first paragraph to the 
appropriations carried in this bill shall be done in like manner. 

In other words, it would be the height of legislative folly to 
hold the first paragraph in erder and to hold the second para- 
graph out of order, because the law contained in the first 
paragraph could not possibly be administered without the fol- 


lowing paragraph that is incorporated on page 2 of the bill. 


Therefore they are inseparable. One is obliged to follow, as 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp] says, as a sequence 
to the other. 

Mr. MONDELL. I appeal to the gentleman’s own excellent 
judgment to show how illogical his proposition is. He is assum- 
ing that the first paragraph, having been made in order and 
having received an affirmative vote, is law. It is not anything 
of the kind. It is simply an expression of opinion on the part 
of the committee. The law still stands and will stand until 
both bodies of Congress and the President have, acting together 
under the Constitution, changed it, and it does not change the 
maon because a certain thing was made in order under the 

e. 

Mr. HOWARD. Will the gentleman state how this second 
paragraph, then, will be in any different situation than the 
first paragraph if we do the same thing to the second paragraph 
that we did to the first paragraph, namely, express an opinion 
about it? They are on all fours. 

Mr. MONDELL. The difference between the two paragraphs, 
I will say to my friend, is that the Committee on Rules, or 
whoever it was made up the rule, “slipped a cog,” if I may 
use that expression. They should have covered both para- 
graphs by the rule. They failed to do it. That is not my fault. 
I am taking advantage of the fact that they did not provide in 
their rule to accomplish that which they sought to accomplish, 
and they can not come in here now and plead the “baby act” 
that, having brought in a certain provision which otherwise 
would have been out of order, thereafter they may propose and 
have considered all sorts of propositions out of order if they 
tend to relate to the same general subject. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming makes a 
point of order on the language on page 2, from line 4 to 10, in- 
clusive, asserting it to be a change of existing law, and asserting 
it not to be one of the exceptions made by the Holman rule or 
any other exception in the rule; also asserting that it is not 
made in order by the special rule. Of course an examination of 
the special rule discloses that it is not made in order by reason 
of the special rule. The Chair thinks, however, that inasmuch 
as the paragraph against which the point of order is lodged 
merely contains a repetition of the language in the first para- 
graph plus the necessary words “of appropriation,” necessarily 
appropriating the money to carry that into effect 

Mr. MONDELL. Before the Chair goes further, will he allow 
me just a moment? I do not want to see the Chair go wrong on 
us important a matter as that. The Chair seems to have it in mind 
that this paragraph simply follows the former paragraph and 
really is surplusage. That is not true. The first paragraph 
provides that “ hereafter all appropriations made for the sup- 
port of the government of the District of Columbia,” and so 
forth, and this paragraph provides that “the following sums 
are appropriated out of the revenues of the District of Colum- 
bia.” They are two very different and distinct matters. It might 
be held that if this item went out entirely the former para- 
graph would accomplish what is sought to be accomplished in 
this paragraph. I do not think it would. The two things are en- 
tirely dissimilar in their character and in what they seek to 
accomplish. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks that the language on 
page 4 just referred to merely consists of a repetition of words 
already made in order and the necessary language carrying into 
effect and appropriating money provided for in the first para- 
graph. While the Chair does not claim to be infallible, neither 
does he think that he is the last word on the subject of rules; 
he does think the paragraph under discussion to be ancillary 
and a necessary incident thereto. The Chair thinks there is no 
question that it would be in order as an amendment to the former 
paragraph, having in mind that the first paragraph was made in 
order by the special rule. Hence the Chair overrules the point 
of order. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. I call the atten- 
tion of the Chair to the fact that the bill has been read down to 
and including line 11 on page 22. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is right about that. 
Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The 


Repave with asphalt the roadway of Fourteenth Street NW., from 
Pennsylvania Avenue to F Street, 70 feet wide, $7,500, 
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Mr. TINKHAM, Mr, Chairman, I desire to make a point of 
order against the appropriation in lines 8 to 10. 

The CHAIRMAN, On what page? 

Mr. TINKHAM. On page 23, just read. Under Rule XXI, 
section 2, it says: 

No appropriation shall be reported in any general appropriation bill, 
or be in order as an amendment thereto, for any expenditure not pre- 
viously authorized by law. 

As I understand the law, no street can be widened without 
authority of Congress. If that is so, then this appropriation is 
subject to a point of order, as it is an expenditure not previously 
authorized by law. j 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, I do not think the point of 
order made by the gentleman from Massachusetts is well taken 
for this reason. Under the existing law, as found in section 77 
of the District Revised Statutes, with which I presume the 
gentleman is not familiar, or he would not have made this point 
of order, the commissioners are given this power. I do not 
think this has ever been repealed, except possibly there has 
been a limitation and restriction placed upon it. But this is the 
general fundamental law that has been under the revision of 
the courts of the District of Columbia: 

The board of pee works shall have entire control of and make all 
regulations which they shall deem necessary for 3 in repair the 
streets, avenues, suos nd all 
which may be intrust 
Congress, 

Now, in the appropriation bill of 1907 this provision is con- 
tained : 

For work on streets and avenues in Appendix A 

And so forth, which I will not read, and then they go on and 
name some streets, and continue: 

Provided, That hereafter no street or avenue in the District of 
Columbia shall be paved less in width than the width now provided by 
law, except upon express authority of Congress, u estimates to be 
submitted to by the Commissioners of the District of Columbia. 
_ Now, there is absolutely no inhibition on widening streets, 

but the inhibition in the statute, which is the existing law, is 
that they can not make them narrower. 

Now, here is the proposition on Fourteenth Street, from Penn- 
sylvania Avenue to F Street, as contained in the present bill: 
The sidewalk on the west side—and that is what the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. TINKHAM] is probably trying to pro- 
tect here from disturbance—is alongside the hotel property. 
They have a sidewalk there 36 feet wide, and they occupy all 
that space under the sidewalk, which is very valuable to them, 
under this street, and they do not want their permissions dis- 
turbed. The roadway on Fourteenth Street from F Street to 
G Street is 70 feet wide, and by some hook or crook this par- 
ticular privileged character in the District of Columbia has 
gone out on the west side of this street, from Pennsylvania 
Avenue up to F Street, and taken in 36 feet of sidewalk. The 
commissioners, in an attempt to straighten Fourteenth Street, 
to make the roadway the same width all the way up from 
Pennsylvania Avenue, have asked an appropriation for restoring 
this street along that block to its proper width; they have 
asked so much money to make this street 70 feet wide. 

Now, the point of order made by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts IMr. TrnkHam] is that there is no legislative authority 
for it. The legislative authority distinctly says that these com- 
missioners can not make a street narrower. Now, they have 
the authority to do the reverse of it, to wit, to widen a street; 
av here is the law. I would like to have the gentleman answer 

iat. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. 

Mr. HOWARD. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. 
that is a burden to them? 

Mr. HOWARD. Yes; I suppose this is one of the wide streets 
that is a burden to them. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there 
for a question? 

Mr. HOWARD. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. What is the ordinary sidewalk width along 
Fourteenth Street in other places? 

Mr. HOWARD. I can only give the gentleman information 
as to the other side of the street. 

Mr. MADDEN. I suppose they have a uniform width, except 
at that place? 

Mr. HOWARD. 
roadway. 

Mr, MADDEN. There must be a uniformity of width in the 
sidewalk everywhere? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. 
It varies on different streets. 


and sewers of the city, a other works 
to their charge by the legislative assembly or 


Will the gentleman yield there? 
Is this one of the wide streets 


Yes; 70 feet is the usual width of the 


No; there is not everywhere. 


Mr. MADDEN. On that particular street? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Without attempting to be abso- 
Intely correct, I think on most of the streets it is about 12 feet. 

Mr, MADDEN. ‘Then I suppose all above 12 feet is an en- 
croachment on the street? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. HOWARD. I will say to the gentleman that the sidewalk 
on that street, on the west side, where the rondway of Four- 
teenth Street runs into the sidewalk, is 36 feet wide. Now, that 
is the widest sidewalk of which I have any knowledge in the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. MADDEN. What I was trying to get information on is 
what is the width of the sidewalk at every place else except at 
this place? 

Mr. HOWARD. It is 20 feet. 

Mr. MADDEN. Then they are 20 feet in excess? 

Mr. HOWARD. Yes; they are 20 feet in excess. The com- 
mittee wanted to straighten Fourteenth Street by taking off 
that width from this sidewalk. 

Mr. EVANS. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gentleman a 
question? - 

Mr. HOWARD, With pleasure, sir, 

Mr. EVANS. Is it not a fact that about all of Fourteenth 
Street, along there, that is not occupied by the sidewalk is occu- 
pied by taxicabs? 

Mr. HOWARD. Yes. That is the very reason why the com- 
missioners want to straighten that funnel down to the Avenue 
for traffic. Of course, that applies to the merits of it. I would 
like to defend the committee's action in the matter and commend 
the good judgment of the District Commissioners, but that does 
not apply to the parliamentary situation. 

Mr. MADDEN. The commissioners are not seeking to widen 
the street, but are simply seeking to widen the roadbed? 

Mr. HOWARD. Yes; to widen the roadbed, They are not 
going to tear down anybody's playhouse. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Tic Kita] makes a point of order against the language on page 
23, lines 8 to 10, inclusive, on the ground that it is legislation 
added on an appropriation bill in contravention of paragraph 2 
of Rule XXI. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Howanrp] 
presents a law here in which there is an inhibition against nar- 
rowing streets. The Chair thinks he would have to go a long 
way to prove that that would authorize the widening of the 
street, and the Chair is inclined to sustain the point of order, 
and does sustain it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. It is not a proposition to widen 
the street. It is a proposition to widen the roadbed to the extent 
that they have legally the right to widen it. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, it is an incident. It does not 
change the width of the street. From building line to building 
line across that street the distance is not changed an atom, but 
by this provision we simply desire to cut off some of the sidewalk 
and restore it to the street or roadway where it is now being 
usurped by a certain concern, which makes the roadway along 
this particular block 20 feet narrower than the roadway along 
the rest of the street. We simply want to lower the sidewalk to 
the roadbed. That is all. It is not narrowing; it is not widen- 
ing. It is doing nothing but lowering the sidewalk and making a 
roadway for vehicles instead of a sidewalk for pedestrians. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Mr, Chairman, there is no such explanation 
in the bill. 

Mr. HOWARD. In other words, if we had asked for the 
removal of an obstruction out of the street, which we have spe- 
cific authority here to do under the law, we would probably 
have reached this matter in another way, because of the fact that 
the street in this block—that is, the roadway—— 

The CHAIRMAN. If any property owner transgresses upon 
or extends his private holdings out upon the public thorough- 
fare, is there not a criminal statute under which he can be pro- 
ceeded against for obstructing the street? 

Mr. HOWARD. I do not know about that; and I will admit 
that if we wanted to go in and tear down n wall or encroach 
upon private property for the purpose of widening this strect, 
the point of order of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
TryKHAM] would be good. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Kentucky. 
yond our own property. 

Mr. HOWARD. But under the law of the land the streets 
from building line to building line are the property of the 
United States Government. In the Van Ness case (4 Pet., 232) 


But we do not want to go be- 


the United States Supreme Court squarely decided, in an epin- 
ion by Justice Story, that the United States had “an absolute, 
unconditional fee simple” in the streets and public squares of 
the city under the conveyance by the original proprietors, 


1916. 
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There was elaborate argument by eminent counsel, including 
Taney, afterwards Chief Justice of the United States, for Van 
Ness, and Daniel Webster and William Wirt and Attorney Gen- 
eral Berrien on the other side. 

The case of Smith v. Washington (28 How., 135), decided in 
1857, which has been quoted as modifying the opinion in the 
Van Ness case, did not pass upon the Van Ness case or the 
question involved in it; and the Supreme Court, since the 
Smith case, has repeatedly approved the Van Ness case. 
Steamboat Co. case, 109 U. S., 672, and Morris v. United States, 
174 U. S., 196.) 

Under the Van Ness decision the United States could close or 
sell any of the streets and reservations in the original city of 
Washington. As Representative Garfield said in the House 
June 19, 1876: : 

They (the fathers) went even further, They went so far as to 
arrange that the fee simple of the streets of the Federal city should 
be exclusively and only in the Government; and, so far as I ow, it 
is the only city on the globe that owns the fee simple to every foot of 
the streets in it. We could build a block of buildings all the wa 
from the western front of our Capitol to the Treasury, filling Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue from side to side, if we chose to do so, because we own 
every foot of the ground 

Now, we do not want to encroach on the rights of anybody. 
We want to do a certain thing with our own property—to widen 
the roadway 20 feet to make it conform with the width of the 
street so far as that street runs through the city. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. And we ask for nothing but 
the money to do it with. 

Mr. HOWARD. The street is 70 feet wide, except upon this 
particular block; and on account of the congestion of the traffic 
the commissioners wish to change this width, to take 20 feet of 
sidewalk and apply that 20 feet of sidewalk to 20 feet of road- 
way. That is the simple proposition. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, if you will per- 
mit me to say it, no authority is asked to change a law or to 
make a law. They are asking for $7,500 to do work upon a 
roadway that belongs to the Federal Government, established 
long ago. In the beginning the lawmakers chose to make the 
roadway narrower. Now they ask for the money—and for noth- 
ing else except the money—to build the roadway upon property 
which has atready been set aside for street purposes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will ask the gentleman if this 
requires the purchase of any new property at all? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. None at all. 

The CHAIRMAN, The property that is proposed to be paved 
already belongs to the Federal Government? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Absolutely. 

The CHAIRMAN, Who occupies it now? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. It is occupied by the sidewalk. 
When they originally paved the roadway of Fourteenth Street 
in this block between Pennsylvania Avenue and F Street, instead 
of paving it to the full width of 70 feet, as they did north and 
south of it, the commissioners paved it 50 feet wide, and made 
the sidewalk wider. We merely propose, by widening the pave- 
ment, to take the city’s property that is now used as a sidewalk 
with which to widen the roadway and make it conform to the 

width of the roadway both north and south of this block. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Just to transfer from sidewalk 
to driveway ; that is the only difference. 

‘The CHAIRMAN. What does the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. TrnkHams] say about that? 

Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Chairman, I say that the condition of 
the street as it now exists is in accordance with law, and that 
no change can be made in that street without new legislative 
action, and that this is legislative action which is asked, and 
therefore is subject to a point of order. 

Mr. HOWARD. Will the gentleman from Massachusetts yield 
for a question? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair wishes to ask the gentleman 
from Massachusetts where is the authority that authorizes these 
sidewalks to be laid by private parties upon Government prop- 
erty? Has the gentleman that authority? 

Mr. TINKHAM. I have not the authority right in hand, but 
I understand the sidewalks are properly there by permission of 
the District government, and that.is not denied. 

Mr. HOWARD. I will say to the gentleman that there never 
was any such permit. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. 
done. 

Mr. HOWARD. If there was any such permit, it was void, 
because they had no authority to grant it. I want to say that I 
have diligently investigated this matter for three weeks, and I 
have all the law there is upon it, and that there is no such 


If there was, it was illegally 
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provision in existence as the gentleman from Massachusetts 
states. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I have no interest in this. 
thing, except to see the tangle straightened out. I think it is 
within the power of the committee to decide whether the road- 
Way on a given street shall be a certain width or some other 
width. If the commissioners decide that it is wise to create a 
uniform width of roadway upon a given street, it is within their 
power to do that. I assume that they have granted permits to 
the owners of certain property to encroach upon the roadway 
of the street within this block; but such permits when granted, 
as they frequently are in all cities, are granted on condition 
that they are revocable at the pleasure of those who granted 
them. There is no doubt about that, and when the person to 
whom the permit is granted accepts the privilege and acts un- 
der it, he acts with the distinct understanding that he is doing 
it at the pleasure of those who granted the permit. 

Now, it can not be said that it is not within the power of the 
District of Columbia to pave a street to a width of 30 feet or 40 
feet or 50 feet or 60 feet, or whatever width they may choose 
to pave it. It frequently happens that they make a very narrow 
roadway, and the reason why they do it is because they want to 
economize, They do not want to impose upon the Treasury the 
immense burdeu that would be required by the paving of a wide 
roadway. On residential streets, for example, it frequently 
happens that the roadway is only 25 or 30 feet wide, while on 
business streets it is 50, 60, 70, or 80 feet wide, depending on 
the width of the street, and it is nearly always uniform on a 
particular street. 


Mr. BUTLER. What is the width of that street, may I ask 
the gentleman? 
Mr. MADDEN. I understand the width of the roadway is 


70 feet, except at this point. 

Mr. HOWARD. And 50 feet at this point. 

Mr. MADDEN. And 50 feet at this point. 

Mr. HOWARD. Between Pennsylvania Avenue and F Street 
it is 50 feet wide, and all the rest of the way it is 70 feet wide. 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not think we are doing anything in this 
provision except to appropriate the money to do that which we 
already have the authority to do. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. A moment 
ago, when the Chair started to sustain the point of order, he 
was under the impression that this necessitated the acquire- 
ment of new land and the doing of something other than the 
paving of land that now belongs to the Government. As I 
how understand the situation, however, it seems to be uncon- 
troverted either by word of mouth or by the existing law that 
this amendment only authorizes the pavement of a street that 
now belongs to the Government. It seems to be true part of 
the street is not at this time used by the Government as a 
roadway, and it is apparently true that some sort of a permit 
has heretofore been issued, although nothing definite is here 
presented to so show. Either that or else a trespass is being 
committed by the private owners who have built the sidewalk 
out into the street and are temporarily occupying the same. 
But, be that as it may, such permit if any there be, even if 
acted upon, does not rise to the dignity of law; hence this 
provision repeals no law and therefore does not bring this 
provision within the rule. The Chair therefore overrules the 
point of order. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For repaving the roadway of B Street NW., from Seventh Strect 
to Ninth Street, on plans to be re ai by the commissioners: Pro- 
vided, That the one-half cost of paving said roadway between the north 
side thereof and a line 20 feet therefrom and parallel thereto between 
the west building line of Seventh Street and the east bul'ding line of 
Ninth Street shall be assessed against the Washington Market Co. and 
collected as provided herein for assessments for paving roadways 
on streets herein authorized to be paved or repaved, $22,000. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word for the purpose of saying that the history of 
the Washington Market Co. is very wonderful. It had its 
origin in one of the most monumental pieces of graft that ever 
went out of the American Congress. That bill was lobbied 
through Congress by the then Sergeant at Arms of the House. 
The bill is singularly peculiar in its very first words of the 
charter, which incorporated a lot of people who never did and 
never expected to put the charter into effect. They never in- 
tended to put into execution the charter, but they did intend 
and it followed that it was put into execution by Members of 
Congress, represented by Mr. Ordway, the then Sergeant at 
Arms of this body. The capital stock was subscribed largely 
by Members of Congress and those who were then in control of 
the government of the District of Columbia. 
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At that time the stoekholders in the Washington Market Co. 
were the very highest officers in the District of Columbia, and 
they made a trade between the District of Columbia and the 
Washington Market Co. by which the District of Columbia was 
discriminated against and the stockholders of the Washington 
Market Co. were benefited. The trail of this corporation through 
its early existence was marked by corruption and fraud, by the 
destruction of private property of the poor. It has been marked 
by the torch of the incendiary, and it has been further marked 

by the destruction of human life. 

; Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks upon this subject. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman: from Kentucky? 

There was: no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The Secretary of the Interlor is authorized and directed to transfer 
to the commissioners for use as a oe highway so much of the 
United, States reservation on 7 venue, and designated as parcel 


243, one, as may be necessary to open Nichols 5 with a th ot 
110 feet from its westerly line as now establish, 


Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. 3 I reserve a 
point of order against the paragraph. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I can not con- 
trovert the point of order that this is not authorized by existing 
law; but when I drew the rule making certain provisions in 
order on the bill E did not think this of enough importance to 
include ft. I want to say to my friend that before we allowed 
this item to go into the bill the subcommittee went out and made 
a personal examination of this situation with a view of making 
the avenue meet the purposes for which it was laid out, and 
this item seemed necessary. We were assured that it was not 
resented, but acquiesced in, by the National Government. It 
will be a considerable hardship to the people living in this sec- 
tion if the item goes out, and since it does not meet any opposi- 
tion from the National Government, the owner of the land, I 
hope the gentleman. will withdraw his point of order. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, in view of the 
explanation made by the gentleman from North Carolina, I 
withdraw the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair desires to call the attention of 
the gentleman from North Carolina to the word “ one,” in line 
19, page 24. Is that correct? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Yes, Mr. Chairman; that is 
the description given as it relates to this plot. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Northwest. Thirteenth Street, Florida Avenue to Clifton Street, 
pa ve, $6,700. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I offer the fol- 
lowing committee amendment, 

The Clerk. read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Line 10, page 25, insert Northwest. Cham- 
plain Street, Florida Avenue to Kalorama Road, pave, 810,500.“ 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I shall not oppose the amend- 
ment, but I rise to express the hope that before we get through 
with these appropriations the chairman of the subcommittee 
will offer many amendments of this sort, taking care of the 
roadways that are not provided for in the bill. The District 
Commissioners, in my opinion, and I have given some little 
attention to their estimates, were careful in making up their 
estimates for the coming fiscal year, were anxious to provide only 
for those roads that required immediate care and attention, and 
my opinion is that they did not estimate for anything that 1s 
not needed. And yet in this matter of suburban roads the com- 
mittee has reduced their estimate from $284,000. in round num- 
bers to $174,000, or $110,000. It is true this amount is an in- 
crease over the amount appropriated last year, but that is true 
because the smount appropriated last year was scandalously 
inadequate. This year the committee seems to, have been fear- 
ful that it would depart too radically from its too parsimonious 
attitude last year. As I understand it, these roads are improved 
out of the revenues. of the District and not charged against the 
abutting proprietors. Is that true? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. They are charged against the 
abutting proprietors under what is known as the Borland 
amendment. 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes; if it is a permanent roadway. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. If it is asphalt, 

Mr. MONDELL. But they are not in most cases permanent 
roads, 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. No. 

Mr. MONDELL. Is it not true that a considerable portion 
of these roads will be improved out of funds of the District? 


Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. They will not if the gentle- 
man from, Wyoming and other gentlemen will support the pro- 
vision made in order on this: bill under the rule to include not 
only asphalt but macadam and all permanent pavements under 
the provision of the Borland amendment. 

Mr. MONDELL. Let me call my friend's attention to the lack 
of logie in his attitude. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. The gentleman from Nortli 
Carolina makes no special pretense: of being logical. 

Mr. MONDELL. Or consistent. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Not always. 

Mr. MONDELL. He being a member of the Democratic 
Party, which he honors, I think that is a true confession, 
[Laughter:] If the amendment which the gentleman refers to: 
is not adopted, and it is not yet, these suburban: reads would 
mostly be built out of publie reyenues not chargeable: to abut- 
ting proprietors, and it seems to me: it is the wise aud proper 
way to build suburban roads. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Under that provision, if we 
confine the part payment to abutting property owners on sub- 
urban roads, the very street which my amendment provides for, 
if the amendment be adopted, which will be paved with asphalt 
running due north from Florida Avenue, would be classed’ as a 
suburban road, and the property in the middle of the city 
enjoying all the benefits of property on the one side of Florida 
Avenue would be exempt from any participation. in the payment 
and 41 on the other side would have to participate. Is that 
ogica 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I admit that there are ex- 
ceptions: to all good rules. Ip takes exceptions to: really prore t 


urban holder with a road built past is property intended not 
so much for his use as for the use of the general public in 

from the city out onto the main roads: in the country. 
That is the purpose of these suburban roads in the main; many 
of them do not add materially to the value of the property. 
But that was not what I was intending: to discuss, but rather 
this proposition, that under the law as it now exists these roads: 
would largely be built out of the revenues of the District. If 
the committee is endeavoring: to bring itself in line with its 
new theory of cutting down expenditures so that the Federal 
Government will pay as little as possible, then the reduction 
of this estimate might be logical, but if the gentleman expects 
his amendment to become law and the property owners are to 
be called upon to pay for this improvement, then why should 
not we provide for all of these improvements? If the people 
are to pay for them, as the gentleman thinks they should, why 
did you not approve them, if they are really needed? Why 
cut out a number of these roads. when it is to: be assumed’ the 
property owner is in favor of the improvement, and the prop- 
erty owner, if the amendment prevails, pays? It seems to me 
that is: not a logical position for the gentleman to take, if hie 
expects the amendment to be adopted, so that the property 
owners will pay for the work. Why not have the work done? 
It is not going to cost the Government anything in the long 


run. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, in reply to the 
gentleman's: criticism: of the committee as to the meagerness: of 
this appropriation, let me say that last year we appropriated 
$118,700 for the suburban roads in the District of Columbia, 
The present bill carries $284,450; or an increase: of more than 
120 per cent. I do not think that is very slow progress: 

In answer to the gentleman’s other inquiry as to why, if we 
expect the amendment in this bill requiring the: abutting prop- 
erty owners to pay a certain part for the paving of these subur- 
ban roads to be adopted, we do not include the whole amount as 
estimated by the commissioners, the gentleman and the commit- 
tee must remember that there is a limitation upon the ability of 
the organization to accomplish within a year more than a 
certain amount of work, and your committee thought that it 
we gave them twice as much work to do during the next fiscal 
year and twice as much money with which to do it they would 
probably accomplish it within the life of the appropriation, 
while if we gave them more they would not. That is all I have 
to say about the proposition. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to: the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Northeast. Ord 8 Kenilworth Road to Forty-fourth Stree 
grade and improve, $2,000 t 


Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I offer the fol- 
lowing, amendment, which I send to the desk and ask to have 
read, 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


After line 4, on page 26, insert: 
3 Portland Street, Nichols Avenue to Fourth Street, grade, 

The CHAIRMAN. 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Under and in accordance with the provisions of subchapter 1 of 
chapter 15 of the Code of Law for the District of Columbia, within 
six months after the passage of this act, the commissioners are author- 
ized and directed to institute in the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia a proceeding in rem to condemn the land that may be neces- 
sary for the extension of Seventeenth Street NW., from Kenyon 
Street to Irving Street, with a width of 90 fect, said extension to be 
in direct line with Seventeenth Street as it now exists north of 
Kenyon Street: Provided, however, That the entire amount found to 
be due and awarded by a jury in said proceedings as damages for and 
in respect of the land to be condemned for d extension, plus the 
costs and expenses of the proceeding hereunder, shall be assessed by 
the jury as benefits; 

There is appropriated out of the revenues of the District of Columbia 
an amount sufficient to pay the 1 costs and expenses of the 
condemnation proceeding taken pursuant hereto and for the payment 
of the amounts awarded as damages, to be repaid to the District of 
Columbia from the assessments for benefits and covered into the Treas- 
ury to the credit of the revenues of the District of Columbia ; 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask the chairman 
of the committee with regard to this paragraph relative to the 
widening of Seventeenth Street, from Kenyon to Irving, to 90 
feet. Did the committee feel that it was necessary, in widening 
that street, to widen it to the extent of 90 feet? That will be 
a very expensive procedure, it seems to me. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. If the gentleman is acquainted 
with the locality, and I think he is—— 

Mr. MONDELL. I am familiar with it. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. The representation to your 
committee was that this street should be widened at this place 
into Irving Street to the full width as provided on the highway 
plan, The gentleman understands that this includes not the 
roadway, but the sidewalks as well—that it is from building line 
to building line, as it is laid out on Seventeenth Street. 

Mr. MONDELL. The street is now very narrow? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. It ought to be widened? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I think so. 

Mr. MONDELL, But is there not an apartment house on 
one side? If the street is to be widened in line with the ex- 
tension of Seventeenth Street, it would cut into that apartment 
house, would it not? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. No. I am assured by the 
engineer commissioner that it will not interfere with any prop- 
erty now constructed or any building line that has been estab- 
lished, and the apartment to which the gentleman refers is far- 
ther up on Seventeenth Street than this particular part. There 
is not a building on either side of this proposed extension of 
Seventeenth Street from Kenyon to Irving Street. That is 
over what was a few years ago a very deep ravine, which has 
been filled up by a dump. This fill is still extending down 
toward Rock Creek Park, and a communication into Irving 
Street can now be made over the dump. 

The Olerk read as follows: 

In all, $174,950. 


Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Clerk may be given permission by the 
committee to correct this total and other totals affected by 
amendments offered. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that the Clerk be given authority to correct 
totals. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

To carry out the provisions contained in the District of Columbia 
appropriation act for the fiscal year 1914, which authorizes the com- 

ioners to open, extend, or widen any street, avenue, road, or high- 
way to conform with the plan of the permanent system of highways in 
that portion of the District of Columbia outside of the cities of Wash- 
ington and Georgetown, there 1s appropriated, payable entirely from 
the revenues of the District of Columbia, such sum as is necessary for 
said purpose during the fiscal year 1917. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I want to ask the chairman of the subcommittee 
just what necessity there is for the last sentence of this 
paregraph, “ payable entirely from the revenues of the District 
of Columbia,” in view of the provisions of the first section of 
the bill? These sums are all to be paid out of the revenues of 
the District of Columbia, and I assume that this is simply a 
relic of the former fiscal plan. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, we left this 
language in because the first section of this bill was not at 


The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


that time adopted by the committee. If this bill is enacted into 
law as it now stands, I agree with him that this should be 
stricken out, and if the gentleman cares to offer an amendment 
to that effect—— 

Mr. MONDELL. Oh, no. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I do not think we ought to 
strike it out now, and I merely want to give the gentleman the 
assurance that before the bill does become a law, providing 
the first section is kept in, we will endeavor to make this 
language in each instance conform to the first section of the 
bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The authority given the commissioners in the District of Columbia 
appropriation act approved March 2, 1907, to make such changes in 
the lines of the curb of Pennsylyania Avenue and its intersecting 
streets in connection with their resurfacing as they may consider 
necessary and advisable is made applicable to such other streets and 
avenues as may be improved under appropriations contained in this 
act: Provided, That no such change shall made unless there shall 
result therefrom a decrease in the cost of the improvement. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Chairman, I desire to make a point of 
order against the section, lines 24 and 25, page 29, and lines 1 
to 8, page 30, just read, as being new legislation not authorized 
in the special rule. 

The CHAIRMAN. What has the gentleman from North 
Carolina to say about that? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, this provision 
has been carried in several appropriation bills in this same lan- 
guage. I do not know, in fact I am inclined to think that does 
not make it in order simply because it has been carried year 
after year in appropriation bills, but this is not new to this 
appropriation bill. It has been carried in others, and no ob- 
jection has been raised to it. The gentleman from Massachu- 
setts in making the point of order will not effect the purpose 
that he had in view when he made the other point of order. 
It does not change any existing law, however, that I know any- 
thing about. I know of no law contrary to the provisions of 
this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Massachusetts 
insist upon his point of order? 

Mr. TINKHAM. No; Mr. Chairman, I do not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman withdraws the point of 
order, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Repairs to suburban roads: For current work of repairs to suburban 
roads and suburban strects, including the purchase of four motor 
cycles, and one truck at a price not exceeding $1,000, in lieu of four 
motor cycles and one truck to be exchanged, and including maintenance 
of motor vehicles, $150,000. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I shall not offer an amendment increasing this item to 
the amount of the estimate of the District Commissioners, but 
I simply rise to suggest that even though we do halt the work 
of new surfacing, we should at least give what the District 
Commissioners ask for the purpose of keeping the suburban 
roads in condition. I am not one of those lucky people who own 
an automobile, or at least not one of those who have one at this 
time, but I am told by my friends who have that the suburban 
roads of the city are not in good condition at this time, and I 
am of the opinion that all of this money is needed. I am sorry 
the committee did not see fit to allow the full estimate. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

aoe painting the ironwork and repairing the fenders of the bridge, 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment as a 
new paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

After line 13, on page 31, insert the following as a new paragraph: 

“For preparation of plans for the construction of a bridge to take 
the place of the existing Calvert Street Bridge, 810,000.“ 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr, Chairman, I make a point 
of order against the amendment. I will reserve it if the gen- 
tleman wishes me to do so. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, the item is subject to a 
point of order. However, I rise to ask the chairman of the sub- 
committee why the committee did not allow this item? I under- 
stand that a new bridge at Calvert Street is very badly needed. 
I am told that the old bridge is dangerous. I know that several 
years ago the District Commissioners issued orders which were 
in force for some time very greatly restricting traffic across that 
bridge. It is not safe and very unsightly, and it seems to me 
we ought to begin to make preparations for a new bridge there. 
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Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, in answer to 
the gentleman’s question as to why the subcommittee did not | 
allow this item for plans for the construction of a new bridge 
at Calvert Street, I will say that the knowledge of the members 
of the subcommittee and the knowledge of other Members of 
the House is to the effect that a very few years ago. we built 
a very expensive, very handsome bridge over Rock Creek Park 
on the line of Connecticut Avenue 

Mr. MANN: Roeck Creek. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Rock Creek, soon to be part 
of Rock Creek Park, and those two bridges on the northerly end 
are almost exactly at the same place. The present bridge at 
Calvert Street was: constructed, not by the city but by the street 
railway company, entirely for the use of the car line out to 
Chery Chase some years ago. It was never intended that that 
bridge should be a highway for traffic, and there is a very grave 
question in the minds of the gentlemen who compose this sub- 
committee as to whether or not we should build another ex- 
pensive bridge so near to the million-dollar Connecticut Avenue 
Bridge, and whether the matter of traffic warrants: the expendi- 
ture at that place. My own judgment is that at this time it does 
not; that the street-car company having constructed this. bridge, 
using it almost exclusively, if it is a little weak or a little un- 
safe they miglit repair it, it being used for street ear purposes, 
and so we do not think it is wise to expend this money at this 

Ince, 
p Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman think it never would be 
wise to build it? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I think possibly at some time it 
would be wise; yes. I think with the increase of traffic going in 
that direction it is possible that at some time there should be a 
bridge at Calvert Street. 

Mr, MADDEN. 1 understand there is in contemplation the 
extension of Calvert Street to the west of Connecticut Avenue. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Yes; I think if it was opened 
up that would increase the necessity for this bridge at this point. 
But it has not been opened up. And there is, as the gentleman 
knows, a constant development of that section of the city, and 
when it becomes popular enough and a sufficient amount of traffic 
I think the time will come for the building of a bridge. 

Mr. MADDEN. If you take Sundays and holidays now, the 
traffic to Chevy Chase Lake is very heavy. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Very recently, as the gentle- 
man knows, the Connecticut Avenue Bridge has. been closed for 
repairs. 

Mr. MADDEN. The stoppage of the other bridge on account 
of repairs is.only temporary and only for three or four weeks. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I insist on the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The point of order is sustained, and the 
Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read. as follows: 

Rock Creek main- interceptor: For completing construction. of the 
Rock Creek main interceptor from P Street to Military Road, $50, 000. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I intended to offer quite 
a number of amendments to the bill covering items that were 
estimated for by the commissioners and not allowed by the com- 
mittee, but I have no desire to take up the time of the committee 
unnecessarily and will not do so further than to call attention 
to these items as we reach them. The District Commissioners. 
estimated $30,000 for land for sewage-treatment work, and 


called attention to the fact that it was important and in their f 


opinion essential that the city should begin the development of a 


sewage-treatment plant, and that we should at least make a f 


beginning this year by purchasing this land. 

I am sure the committee gave attention to this matter, but 
they do not seem to have considered it of sufficient: importance 
to have allowed it. F would like to have the view of the chair- 
man of the subcommittee on that point. The engineer commis- 
sioner made a pretty strong statement in regard to it. If the 
committee really had any reason for disallowing this item 
further than that they were trying to economize, I would be 


glad to know it. The argument as made before the committee | 
ment. 


was very strong, and, it seems to me, convincing, that this 


amount was needed for the establishment of this sewage-treat- |) 


ment plant. 


Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, there was no 
probability of the beginning of the construction of this sewage- | 
strike out the last word. 


trentment plant at any time in the near future, because of the 
building of the mains that we are providing in this bilh 
is not the slightest probability in the world that the lands that 
they need will increase im value. The probability is, judging 
by some real estate I have Known in the District of Columbia, 
by deferring this we can buy cheaper than we can now, 


There | 


It was ! 


not a pressing necessity at all, and I want to say to the gentle- 
ittee— 


man from Wyoming [Mr. Monpgtr] that this subeomm 
and I can speak for myself—still has a slight regard for the 
Treasury of the United States, and I did not see any necessity 
for appropriating money for a project that was not at this time 
a necessity and that we would not lose money on by deferring. 
The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Dust prevention, cleaning, and snow DRSNA: Ror dust prevention, 
sweeping, ean streets, ban streets, 


horses cles or motor 


per month Lenk an automobile, and 812 


D and 
— in eaning streets; purchase, maintenance, and repair of bicycles; 


000, and the commissioners 
shall so apportion, this appropriation as to prevent a deficiency therein. 

Mr. LIEB: Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana offers an 
amendment, whieh the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On 8.335 Une 3, strike out the figures 520“ and insert in lieu 
thereof 828. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


ment; 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman; I want to say 
to my friend from Indiana and to the committee that running 
through this bill for prior years there have been diverse amounts 
appropriated in various departments for the upkeep of motor 
cycles, horses and buggies, and motor-driven vehicles furnished 


by the employees, running in this instance all the way, I be- 


lieve, from 820 to 880 a month as applied to horses and vehicles. 
The commissioners recommended to the committee in their esti- 
mates at this session of Congreses that these prices be made 
uniform through all the various departments of the District of 
Columbia, and we have made them uniform, recommending in 
every single department, even with the superintendent of schools, 
that he should be allowed: the same as one of these inspectors, 
for n horse and buggy, 820 a month. The evidence before the 
committee was to the effect that they could maintain a horse 
for this price, and I do not think that one exception should be 
made in one section of the bill, applying to one department, 
whereas to the other departments no amendment has been 
offered, and likely will not be offered, and destroy the uniformity 
running all through the bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD: As I understand the policy of the commit- 
tee in making the recommendations, it is to have a uniform al- 
lowance made to all of the users of these motor vehicles, and 
not keep an account of their individual items of expenditure? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. That is done in every de- 
partment of the District government. It is made uniform in this 
bill as applying to all the departments: of the Government and 
all employees of the Government who furnish their own means 
of transportation, whether it Is a motorcycle or a horse and 
buggy or an. automobile. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Do E understand you extend it to others 
than are provided for im this, bill? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. We have. not extended it at 
all. We have made it uniform to those who formerly had it. 

Mr. LIEB. Mr. Chairman, the amount heretofore paid is 
$27.50, and it has been reduced in this item te $20, while om 


the other hand with the motor vehicles it is $25, and they should 


let these men have the same, Now, I have evidence here that 
the: horse hire amounts to $27.50. They can not afford to. keep 
a horse at any less than that amount and keep up a buggy, too, 
and I believe that my amendment. should prevail and make it 
uniform: at $25, the same as. given to the owners of the motors. 
I think it is unjust to put these men at $27.50. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, I move. to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan moves to 


Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the chair- 
man of the committee if this is the item from whieh the com- 
missioners get their allowance for the pay of the men who 


clean the streets? 


Mr. PAGE of North Carolina, Yes, sir; this is the item. 
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Mr. MAPES. What compensation do they receive? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I think the compensation of 
the men on the streets now runs from $1.50 a day—none of them 
less than that—up to $1.75, and some of them $2 a day. 

Mr. MAPES. There has been some complaint, I think, about 
the little pay which they receive, and the answer of the com- 
missioners, as I understand it, has been that the lump-sum 
appropriation which they receive for that purpose did not 
allow them to pay any more than they were paying. 

I have heard it rumored that the committee was going to 
report an item which would allow the commissioners to increase 
the pay of these street cleaners. Is that correct? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I will say, Mr. Chairman, in 
reply to the gentleman, that the subcommittee, after investi- 
gating this matter, found that these people were paid just as 
much here for like service rendered as they were paid in any 
other similar city, although a few of the larger cities had a 
scale of wages averaging perhaps a little higher, but that these 
people were paid here for this serviee on a par with cities else- 
where of like size. If the gentleman will keep his eyes open 
and observe, he will notice that these people do not overwork 
themselves. 

Mr. MAPES. The committee has not recommended any in- 
erease? 

Mr, PAGE of North Carolina. No; the committee has not 
recommended any increase, so far as it would allow them to 
pay an additional scale of wages all the way through. No; 
we have not. We have increased the amount $10,000 over the 
appropriation for the current year. We do not direct, of course, 
how the commissioners shall spend this money. They could in- 
crease the wages of some of these lower priced men under this 
lump-sum appropriation. We have increased it $10,000. 

Mr. MAPES. Is it true that these men receive on an average 
less than $1 a day? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I have no information as to 
that. Under the schedule furnished us by the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia, $1.50 is the minimum wage of these 
men. There is no wage less than $1.50. 

Mr. MAPES. Does the gentleman know whether or not they 
lose 2 great deal of time on account of bad weather and other 


Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I am not informed as to the 
number of days they are able to make in a week, but I should 
say that from the climate we have in Washington from March 
until December they are not forced to lose any time on account 
of weather conditions any more than similar employees are in 
other cities forced to lose time. 

Mr. MAPES. Does the gentleman think these men would 
come under the Nolan bill, requiring that all Government em- 
ployees receive $3 a day? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I think it would be an out- 
rage on the Treasury of the United States to be obliged to pay 
these men $3 a day for the work they perform. 

Mr, MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, the question of increasing 
the compensation of the lowest paid employees of the Dis- 
trict government and of the Gevernment generally is one that has 
been considered very carefully by the subcommittees of the 
Committee on Appropriations this year. There is no question 
but that the Federal Government is paying less for certain 
classes of work than some of the States, municipalities, or 
private employers are paying. That is true, not in all cases; 
but it is true in quite a number of cases, particularly in the case 
of laborers or mec 

Mr, COX. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman put in the Recorp what class 
of employees the Government is underpaying, as compared with 
States and municipalities, and where? 

Mr. MONDELL. Well, I do not know that I will have time 
te do that, but I will say to my friend that there are quite a 
number of such cases in the Government service, by and large, 
although generally I think the Government pays quite as well 
as private employers do for the same class of work. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will yield, 
J will answer the question which the gentleman from Indiana 
has asked. Will the gentleman yield for a moment? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. The custodians of some of the Government 
buildings and the elevator men and the watchmen in a number of 
different places in the Government service are paid less than 
those who are engaged in similar service for private people. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. in reply to the 
gentleman who has just made that observation, he no doubt 
realizes that this bill does not appropriate for any of the em- 


ployees of the Government of the United States in the District 
of Columbia, but only for employees in the service of the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia, and there are only a few of 
these buildings to which these appropriations apply. 

Mr. COX. I suppose the gentleman takes into consideration, 
does he not, the fact that Government employees do not work 
by far the number of days in the year that private citizens in 
other municipalities work? For instance, they have a Saturday 
afternoon during three or four months each summer and they 
have 30 days’ leave of absence and 30 days’ sick leave, and all 
the holidays. They work only about 247 days in a year, and 
they work the enormous length of time of six and one-half hours 


a day. 

Mr. MONDELL. It is true, Mr. Chairman, that Government 
employees mostly do have yacations with pay, which employees 
of private individuals and corporations do not have in all cases; 
but it is also true, as has just been stated by the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. DENISON}, that certain classes of employees of the 
Federal Government, and among them notably those having 
charge of public buildings, are paid less than men doing the 
same class of work and working the same number of hours em- 
ployed by municipalities and by private ‘employers in many 
cities of the country. There is no question about that. That 
matter was developed in the hearings had before the Committee 
on Appropriations, and particularly before the subcommittee 
having charge of the sundry civil bill. 

There is another matter that has been brought to our atten- 
tion and that renders important this matter of increasing the 
pay of these low-paid employees of the Federal Government, and 
that is the continual increase in the price of living. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wyoming 
has expired. 

Mr. MONDELE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that I may have five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming asks unan- 
imous consent to proceed for five minutes more. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONDELL. A great deal was said about the high cost of 
living several years ago. It was quite a campaign slogan, and 
certain gentlemen on the other side of the aisle had those words 
constantly on their lips and rolled them as a delicious morsel 
under their tongues, and projected them upon all of the audiences 
they could get before them. But they have entirely forgotten 
that there is such a thing as the high cost of living, although it 
is a fact that the cost of living has increased more in the last 
two years than it did in the 12 or 15 years preceding, and that 
it is higher now; not only actually higher, but higher in propor- 
tion to salaries and wages than it ever has been in the history 
of the country. Now I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. DAVIS of Texas. If the gentleman will allow me, I just 
want to suggest that hereafter under Democratic prosperity we 
are going to reverse the expression, and to say not the high cost 
of living, but the cost of high living. 

Mr. MONDELL. Whenever Democratic prosperity is, ush- 
ered in—we have heard a great deal about it, but most of us . 
have not seen much of it—whenever that time comes it may be 
all right to reverse the statement, but in the meantime it is a 
very serious matter. Now, I am not charging, as our friends 
on the other side charged two years ago, that their party is 
responsible for the very great increase in the cost of living 
within the last two years. They have sins enough to answer 
for, Heaven knows, without being charged up with that. But 
it does present a very serious situation when we take into con- 
sideration the large number of people employed by the Federal 
Government who receive less than $1,000 a year, less than $900 
a year, from $540 to $1,000 a year. Personally, I should have 
been very glad indeed if we could have brought in, on all of our 
appropriation bills, appropriations that would have authorized 
increases of all of these low wages and Salaries, at least every- 
thing below $1,000 a year. We do not know how long this con- 
dition of the high cost of living is going to continue. We all 
feel it, and it is particularly hard on those people who are 
receiving small salaries and small incomes, not only in private 
employment, but under the Federal Government. This is cer- 
tain, that if the present cost of living proves to be permanent, 
then within a very short time we must increase the salaries 
and wages of a very large number of people employed by the 
Federal Government in order to make it possible for them to 
live decently. 

Mr. DENISON. I will state in this connection that the Com- 
mittee on Labor, of which I happen to be a member, has reported 
to the House favorably a bill fixing the minimum wage for all 
employees of the Government and of the District of Columbin at 
$3 per day. That bill has been reported to the House, and the 
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gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Monpetr], as well as other 
Members, will have a chance to express their views on that ques- 
tion when that bill reaches the House, which we hope will be at 
this session. 

Mr. MONDELL. I do not care to express any opinion with 
regard to that at this time. I do not think we ought to be 
extravagant with the public money or to pay larger salaries 
and wages in Government employment than are paid in well- 
paid private employments. But the cost of living in a decent 
way has so advanced as to render it necessary, if we are going 
to do justice by these people employed by the Federal Govern- 
ment, to increase their salaries and their pay very considerably. 
Everybody feels it, but those who are hardest hit and entitled 
to first consideration are the humble but faithful folks receiving 
the very lowest salaries and wages. 

Mr, BUCHANAN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for two minutes out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for two minutes out of order. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I feel called 
upon to express my appreciation and gratitude for the confidence 
and respect that have been shown to me by my colleagues in 
the House, in spite of the erroneous, libelous statements in the 
big daily newspapers of the country and the fraudulent indict- 
ment in the southern district of New York, and I propose now 
to show the illegal and fraudulent character of that indictment 
against me and others, for the benefit of Members of this House. 
Therefore I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp by inserting a brief compiled by Hon. H. Robert 
Fowler, a former Member of the House, who was a most faithful 
servant of the common people in the House. I believe the Mem- 
bers of the House ought to know something about the fraud 
that is being practiced by men holding Federal office at the 
present time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing a 
certain brief. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The brief referred to is as follows: 

ARGUMENT BY Hox, H. Ronxur FOWLER, 
In the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, Justice Ashley M, 
Gould, presiding. 


Henry B. Martin ct al. v. Maurice Splain, United States marshal. 
Habeas Corpus. 


A REMOVAL PROCEEDING IS JUDICIAL AND NOT MINISTERIAL. 


It is now well settled that, in passing upon an application for 
remoyal, the court must determine (1) whether the indictment 
charges an offense against the United States, (2) whether there 
is probable cause for believing the accused guilty of the offense 
charged, (3) whether the court to which the accused is sought 
to be removed has jurisdiction of the same. A careful examina- 
tion of the indictment will enable the court to determine the first 
of these requirements, but additional testimony may be re- 
` quired to enable him to settle the other two. 

The power and duty of preliminary courts in removal pro- 
ceedings under section 1014, Revised Statutes of the United 
States, have been often misconstrued by such courts as con- 
ferring upon them a ministerial duty instead of the exercise of 
an important judicial function. It is ordinarily said that the 
indictment furnishes prima facie evidence of probable cause, and 
in one case—Tinsley v. Treat (205 U. S.) —the lower court held 
the indictment conclusive evidence; but this holding, however, 
was reversed by the Supreme Court in a well-considered opinion 
by Chief Justice Fuller. At page 29 of the above case he said: 

It has been zepen ediy held that in such cases the judge exercises 
something more than a mere ministerial function, involving no judicial 
discretion, He must took into the indictment and ascertain whether an 
offense against the United States is charged, find whether there was 
pronaos cause, and determine whether the court to which the accused 
s sought to be removed has jurisdiction of the same. The liberty of 
the citizen and his general right to be tried in a tribunal or forum of his 
domicil imposes upon the Judge the duty of considering and passing upon 
these questions. 

While it has been frequently held that the indictment need 
not be judged with technical precision and nicety, yet in every 
case in which the question has arisen it has been definitely held 
that the finding that an offense against the United States is 
properly charged in the indictment is an absolute essential. 

This is Illustrated in the case of Haas v. Hinkel (216 U. S., 
462), wherein the court stated the objection that the indictment 
thereunder mentioned did not charge an offense against the 
United States, and said, at page 479, Do the counts which charge 
n conspiracy to defraud the United States charge any offense?” 
And in the case of Pereless v. Weil (157 Fed. Rep., 419), we 


find a comprehensive statement of the law upon the subject, as 
follows: 

In the proceeding it is necessary to determine whether the offense 
against the United States has been committed and whether there is 
probable canse to believe the defendant guilty. * * * Under the 
sixth amendment to the Constitution there is also a question whether 
the petitioning defendants shall be removed for trial to the district in 
which the indictment was found and whether the district court of that 
district has jurisdiction of the offense charged in the indictment. 

Upon consideration the court found that the indictment did 
not charge an offense against the United States, so the de- 
fendants were discharged. In the case of United States v. 
Greene (137 Fed. Rep., 618), at page 660, the court says: 

A void indictment—that is, one void on its face for the reason it does 
not charge the commission of a crime—is not prima facie evidence to 
an Inteiligent court or charge of anything except that the person who 
directed and the grand jury that found it made a mistake. It will be 
a sad day for the cause of justice when it is decreed by Con or the 
courts that a citizen may be removed from Maine to California for 
trial on a void indictment. ‘That question may be determined by the 
court where the arrest is made, for it is j ctional, 

Section 761 of the Federal Revised Statutes, dealing with 
habeas corpus questions, provides as follows: 

The court or justice shall proceed in a summary way to determine 
the facts in the case by hearing the testimony and argument and there- 
upon to dispose of the party as law and justice require. 

In passing upon this statute, the Supreme Court, in the case of 
In re Neagle (135 U. S., 1), said: 

This, of course, means that if he is held in custody in violation of the 
Constitution or law of the United States, or for any act done or omitted 
in pursuance of law of the United States, he must be discharged. 


Bailey on Habeas Corpus, page 66, lays down the same doc- 
trine. 

In the case of Henry v. Henkel (235 U. S., 219), which was 
a habeas decision, the court said: 

No hard and fast rule has been announced as to how far the court 
can go in passing upon the questions raised in a habeas corpus pro- 
ceeding. 

In the case of Brown v. Henkel (194 U. S., 73) Justice Brown, 
in an able opinion on extradition, said: 

It may be considered ihat no euch removal shouid be summarily and 
arbitrarily made. There are risks and burdens attending it which 
ought not to be u edlessly cast upon any individual. These may not 
be serious in a removal from New York to Brooklyn, but might be if 
the removal was from San Francisco to New York, And statutory pro- 
visions must be interpreted in the light of all that may be done under 
them. We must never forget that in all controversies, civil or criminal, 
between the Government and the individual the latter is entitled to 
reasonable protection. Such seems to haye been the purpose of Con- 
gress in enacting section 1014, Revised Statutes, which uires that 
the orders of removal be issued by the judge of the district in which 
the defendant is arrested. In other words, the removal is made 
a judicial rather than a ministerial act. 

In the case of Tillinghast v. Richards (225 Fed. Rep., 234), 
decided July 27, 1915, the commissioner held the defendant for 
removal, but he was discharged by the court in a habeas corpus 
proceeding, in which the court said: 

Ifa rule of pleading is adopted which permits a constructive presence 
to be alleged in the same terms as an actual presence, and s upon 
a foundation of a bare allegation that an act apparently isolated was 
done in pursuance of a Brey with which it has no apparent connection, 
then the prima facie effect of an indictment as evidence of probable 
cause is entirely destroyed. +*+ A pleader should not be per- 
mitted to allege isolated acts, and the court required, upon his mere 
allegation that they were done pursuant to the conspiracy, and with- 
out the slightest idea whether this is true or not, to take the pleader's 
word instead of himself seeing whether the act alle, was relevant 
or not. * + He must find in the facts alleged and not in the 
pleader’s conclusions as to logical construction of facts. 

From this opinion, which is one of the very latest on this 
subject, and the other opinions above cited, and still others of 
a like character which might be cited, we are forced to the 
conclusion that before the indictment will be held as prima 
facie evidence fo. removal it must follow the common-law rule 
that the substance, nature, and manner of the crime must be 
laid positively and not by way of recital. Recitals and con- 
clusions of the pleader will not be accepted as true by the court. 
The court must find in the facts alleged and not in the pleader's 
conclusions as to the merits of the indictment as evidence of 
prima facie cause for granting removal. 

In habeas corpus proceedings for removal the decisions of the 
Federal and Supreme Courts are not harmonious as to what 
the indictment must contain in order to furnish evidence of 
probable cause; yet the latest decisions of the Supreme Court 
furnish us a reasonably safe guide. In the case of Pierce v. 
Creecy (210 U. S., 400) Justice Moody, in delivering the opinion 
of the court, laid down the rule that the indictment, in order 
to constitute a sufficient charge of crime to warrant extradition, 
must show that the accused has been substantially charged with 
crime. 

In the case of Henry against Henkel, Two hundred and thirty- 
fifth United States, page 230, Justice Lamar delivered the 
opinion of the court, George G. Henry, a member of the bank- 
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ing firm of Solomon & Co., of New York, had been called before 
the congressional Committee on Banking and Currency, in pur- 
suance of a resolution to investigate and report upon the financial 
affairs and activities of the national banks, in which he testified 
that his bank had paid $8,215,262 for $22,500,000 worth of pre- 
ferred and common stock of a California oil company. After 
detailing the manner of allotting the stock among a group of 
four New York banks, consisting of his bank, Lewisohn: Bros., 
Hallgarten & Co., and another bank not named, he said that 
12% per cent of this oil stock had been allotted to persons whose 
names he refused to disclose. He was indicted in the District 
of Columbia for contempt of Congress. Removal proceedin 
were instituted in New York City to bring him to the District 
ef Columbia, which resulted in a habeas corpus proceeding 
finally reaching the Supreme Court. After citing several im- 
portant cases, Justice Lamar concluded by saying: 

These cases do not, of course, lead to the conclusion that a citizen 
ean be held in cust or removed for trial where there was no pro- 
vision of the common law or statute making an offense of the case 
charged. In such cases the commitment court would have no juris- 
diction, the person would be in custody without warrant of law, and 
therefore entitled to his discharge. 

Citing Greene against Henkel, 142 United States, page 249. 

These two decisions disclose the fact that the Supreme Court 
makes it obligatory upon the pleader to set out the offense 
against some statute before extradition will be granted. If, 
upon a careful examination of the indictment, it is found that 
any essential element necessary to constitute the offense sought 
to be alleged is omitted, the court will discharge the prisoner. 

In the Tillinghast case, supra, the defendants were indicted 
for a conspiracy to defraud the United States by omitting to 
place on colored oleomargarine the statutory required stamp 
of 10 cents a pound. The indictment was returned in the 
southern district of New York and charged the defendants with 
being engaged in the manufacture of oleomargarine at Provi- 
dence, R. I.; numerous overt acts were charged in the indict- 
ment as to secret purchases in New York City of many of the 
ingredients used in the manufacture of oleomargarine. It was 
also charged that these secret purchases were followed up by 
secret shipments and secret manufacture of said product, but 
the omission of the required revenue stamp is charged to have 
taken place at Providence, R. I. On application for removal 
at Providence, R. I., after hearing much evidence the commis- 
sioner held the defendants for removal. On a writ of habeas 
corpus District Judge Brown, in a lengthy opinion, held that 
the defendants were entitled to their discharge for the reason 
that the indictment did not charge that the offense was com- 
mitted in the southern district of New York. One of the in- 
gredients purchased in New York was palm oil. In passing 
upon the sufficiency of the venue the court said: 


The purchase of oil, its shipment, payment for it, — 
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which is not inferable from what is alleged. ese are, for all that 
ap nonculpable acts, from which no intent to defraud can 
and can not support a finding of probable cause. 


From the consideration of this matter it clearly appears that 
in removal proceedings it is a prime essential that the indict- 
ment on which the removal is asked be sufficient on its face to 
show that an offense against the United States has been eom- 
mitted, and it follows as of course that unless the commissioner 
who is charged with the duty of inquiry in that behalf is ad- 
vised of an offense against the United States, sufficiently 
charged on the face of the indictment, he has no alternative to 
discharging the defendant. 

THE INDICTMENT IN THE CASE AT BAR NOT CHARGE AN OFFENSE 
AGAINST THE UNITED STATES. 

It is the policy of the law to surround the aecused with the 
highest degree of caution and circumspecti 
innocent may escape the punishment sought to be inflicted by 
wrongful accusation. One of the wisest of these safeguards 
is 2 in the fifth amendment to the Constitution, which pro- 
vides t: 


No person shall be held to answer for a capital or otherwise in- 
3 unless on a presentment or indictment of 4 grand 


The indictment grew up with the civilization of England, and 
is a milestone in the history of the development and growth of 
the common-law jurisprudence of that country. 

The injunction placed on the common-law indictment requires 
that every element necessary to constitute the offense must be 
charged in the indictment with that degree of clearness, posi- 
tiveness, and certainty as.to enable the court to see, from the 
face of the indictment, that if the elements charged in the in- 
dietment were proven to be true as charged in the indictment 
the offense charged would inevitably follow. This is the yard- 


stick of measurement for every Federal indictment which finds 
its way into the courts of the United States. Im the case of 
Pettibone v. United States (148 U. S., 202), in an able opinion 
Chief Justice Fuller said: 

The general rule in reference to an indictment is that all material 
facts and circumstances embraced in the d on of the offense 
must be stated, and that if any essential element of the crime is 
omitted, such omission can not be lied by intendment or tmplica- 
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In the case of the United States v. McAndrews & Forbes Co. 
(149 Fed. Rep., 630) the court there said as to an indictment 
for a conspiracy: 

An indictment for „ describe something that amounts 
to a c iracy conformable the rule of the common law as, per- 
haps, modified general Federal statute. 

Let us compare the rule of common-law pleading as laid down 
by one of the eminent English writers. with the requirement set 
forth in the above able opinions. From Hakwins’s The Pleas 
of the Crown,” fourth edition, 1762, book 2, chapter 25, of in- 
dictments, section 59, page 226, we quote the following: 

That reguiarly every indictment must either charge a man with some 

cular offense or else with several such offenses, particularly and 
8 and not with being an offender in general, for ne 

one can w 
to plead it either in bar or abatement of a subsequent tion; 
nei the de- 


em divers false 
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a common defamer, vexer, and oppressor many men, 
* deceiver of the king's ple, er 


being a 


for conspiracy in good, but this is: made quaere by the 


er of the year from which the said note in Fitzherbert's is 
taken, and is denied to the law both by Brook and Ro nor do I 
anywhere find the least reason offered to distinguish this other 
cases above mentioned. Also it is holden by Sir Edward Coke that the 
ancient form of indictment e g men with having, as hereties and 
traitors and infestors of the highways, conspired and conferedated, 
etc., to destroy the Catholic faith, and having daily published false and 
seditious wri ete, were utterly insufficient, and yet such indet- 
men, te general, Ae: AIAT AIRE aol aipopulatorea ABIOA 
men as tores pop tores. agrorum, 
which words took the benefit of cl from the persons indicted be 
fore the statutes of Fourth H., 4, 2, by which it is enacted that these 
words shall no more be put into indictments, nor if they be shall have 
such effect as to take from the persons indicted the benefit of clergy; 
and this statute in this respect seems to be an affirmance of the com- 
mon law, which seems generally to disallow such uncertain indictments, 
from the reasons and authorities set forth. 
8 60 harges must be laid positively, 
of recital, and that the want of a direct allegation of anythin, 


By a few quotations from seme of the other leading cases 
dealing with the sufficiency of the charges in the indictment it 
will be seen that this English author laid down the rule now 
followed by both the Federal and Supreme Courts of the United 
States, and that all indictments which do not conform to these 
rules are fatally defective and are not sufficient to require the 
defendant to be placed on trial. 

The following is taken from the opinion of Foster v, United 
States (178 Fed. Rep., 165): 

An indictment is fatally defective if an essential element of the crime 
intended to be charged is omitted. 

In the ease of United States v. Post (133 Fed. Rep., 852) the 
following rule is laid down: 

All indictments require direct, positive, and affirmative allegations 
of every point necessary to be proven. 

The Federal court holds, in the case of John Reardon & Sons 
(191 Fed, Rep., 454), that— 

It is never sufficient to charge in an indictment that an act is Ulexal, 
but must be alleged which the court can see on the face of the 
indictment is illegal if the facts are proven. 

The common-law rule for indictment for conspiracy does not 
require an overt act to support a conviction. The Federal stat- 
ute, section 5440, changed this rule, by requiring an overt act 
to be charged in the indictment and proven. As the Sherman 
law omits the requirement of such overt act and fuils to define 
what is required to constitute a conspiracy under its provisions 
we are compelled to go back to the requirements of an indict- 
ment for a common-law conspiracy, and as it was not a crime to 
restrain trade and commerce at common law \ve must resort. to 
the common law applicable to other conspiracies made criminal 
at common law for a guide in passing upon the sufficiency of 
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an indictment under this antitrust law. Section 60, quoted from 
Hawkins, supra, appears to lay down the correct rule as to what 
an indictment at common law for a conspiracy must contain, 
which is quoted again: 

The charge must be mid positively, and not by way of recital, and 
that the want of a direct allegation of anything material in the de- 
scription of the substance, nature, and manuer of the crime can not be 
supplied by any inteadment or implicaticn whatever. 

We must conclude from the decisions above quoted, and from 
the various decisions, both of the Federal and Supreme Courts 
of the United States, dealing with indictments for conspiracy 
under the Sherman Act, that the common-law rules goyerning 
the sufficiency of such indictments must be invoked in determin- 
ing the sufficiency of all indictments for conspiracy under the 
Sherman Act. 


THE INDICTMENT, 

Now let us turn to the indictment in this case and apply these 
well-known and highly established rules as a test of its merits 
as evidence in this case. All that part of the indictment down 
to the words “and the grand jurors aforesaid, upon their oath 
aforesaid, do further present that upon the 1st day of May,” and 
so forth, is a mere recital, not of facts but of things supposed to 
exist, without being able to give the name of a single person, Co- 
partnership, association, or corporation in the business recited, 
to wit, the manufacture and transportation of munitions, or to 
locate either definitely or indefinitely the location of a single 
manufacturing plant so engaged, or transportation line, either 
by rail or water, so engaged, either in intrastate, interstate, or 
foreign trade or commerce, but, on the other hand, the pleader 
winds up this recital with a frank confession that the grand jury 
does not know the names of the supposed manufacturers of mu- 
nitions, nor the names or locations of their supposed manufactur- 
ing plants, nor the names of the supposed shippers of munitions, 
nor the names of the supposed transportation lines and the 
names of the routes of the supposed shipments, nor the kind of 
commodities supposed to have been shipped, nor the amount of 
any supposed shipment, nor the point of origin or of destination. 
If the grand jury failed in procuring evidence of the existence, 
location, or transportation of such commerce, how was it pos- 
sible for them to learn that there had been a conspiracy to re- 
strain such unknown commerce? 

The question naturally arises, how could the grand jury know 
that any person, copartnership, association, or corporation had 
been engaged in the manufacture of munitions during the time 
indicated in the indictment, or that munitions had been sold or 
delivered to any point in America and shipped to any port in 
any foreign country without having had some person who, under 
oath, was able to and did testify of his own knowledge, giving 
names of the persons, firms, companies, and corporations, with the 
names and locations of the manufacturing plants, and the names 
of the interstate transportation lines, the routes taken, the com- 
modities transported, the States crossed, and the destination 
ports reached, together with the names of the companies engaged 
at this end of the line in the supposed foreign commerce, and 
the ocean transportation lines engaged in the supposed foreign 
commerce. Without such evidence it is impossible for the grand 
jury to say upon their oath that any foreign trade and com- 
merce had been carried on during the time, or any portion of the 
time, attempted to be charged in this indictment. Hence it fol- 
lows that it was impossible for them to know of any alleged con- 
spiracy for the restraint of such commerce. 

Certainly the pleader can not expect the court to believe that 
such trade and commerce existed during the time set out in the 
indictment, first, because the grand jury frankly says it did 
not know of any such commerce at the timeof their return of the 
indictment; secondly, there is nothing in that part of the in- 
dictment from which the court may determine the truth of such 
recitals, all of which have been condemned by both the Federal 
and Supreme Courts of the United States, and the recent 
decision in the Tillinghast case, supra, repudiated such recitals, 
declaring that they were not worthy of consideration as evi- 
dence, 

The right of the grand jury to use the term “To the grand 
jurors unknown” is a privilege and arises from the necessity 
of the case and should never be abused. In the case of 
United States v. John Doe (122 Fed., 964) the grand jury in- 
dicted a Chinese in this language: “ John Doe, a Chinese per- 
son whose true name is to the grand jurors aforesaid unknown,” 
charging him with the offense of alding the illegal landing of 
Chinese persons in the United States. The court held that the 
indictment, on its face, showed that the name “John Doe” was 
fictitious only, and that the grand jury did not know and were 
unable to identify the person they were indicting, and hela 
the indictment void for insufficiency of description. 

In the case of United States v. Rhodes (212 Fed., 517) the 
grand jury indicted Rhodes for concealing “ goods, wares, and 
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merchandise,” alleging that the “character, kind, and particu- 
lar description of which is to the grand jurors unknown.” 
The court held that such language is permissible only when the 
grand jury can not obtain a knowledge of the facts. On the 
hearing the evidence showed that the grand jury did know the 
character and kind of goods concealed, so the court discharged 
the defendant. The case of Naftzger v. United States (200 
Fed. Rep., 494) upholds this rule. 

Immediately following the language, “are not known to the 
grand jurors aforesaid,” we find the following remarkable state- 
ment: “And are so numerous as to preclude their enumeration 
in this indictment.” A most astounding disclosure, a flat con- 
tradiction of a want of knowledge on the part of the grand 
Jury, for how could the grand jury know that the number of 
the manufacturing plants of munitions and their names and 
locations, and the transporation companies, the names thereof, 
the names of the owners and operators thereof, the character 
and quantity of the commodities shipped in foreign commerce 
were “so numerous as to preclude their enumeration in the in- 
dictment, without first having had some reliable evidence be- 
fore them upon which to base such a statement”? This is 
impossible; and when compared with the statement disclaiming 
a want of knowledge of such things, a statement made under 
oath, it is patent on its face that the indictment is a snare 
and a delusion, stamping it as a miserable fraud, unworthy of 
belief. It is a desecration of the sanctity of an oath, and a 
brazen invasion of the dignity of a high court of justice. 
Under the rules of pleading, this part of the indictment is good 
for nothing, except to expose the lack of good faith, necessary 
in the presentation of every indictment in a court of record. 

We now reach what is known as the charging part of the in- 
dictment, which states, after naming the defendants: 

Each of whom well knew the facts as to said foreign commerce here- 
inbefore stated and alleged. 

Then after stating the situs of the supposed offense the in- 
dictment continues as follows: 

Unlawfull 
T Che 0 Wad e ee ee 
prevent the transportation of said articles in said forcign trade and 
commerce, 

This part of the indictment fails to charge any offense, for 
the reason that it does not charge that an offense has been com- 
mitted, to wit. a conspiracy to restrain foreign trade and com- 
merce. It attempts to appropriate what appeared in the former 
recitals, all of which failed to state facts from which the court 
could see from the face of the indictment that there was any 
such foreign trade and commerce in existence at the time named 
in the indictment or at any time within the last three years. 
“The said foreign commerce,” the “ aforesaid foreign trade and 
commerce,” “ the said foreign trade and commerce“ are the terms 
in this part of the indictment which the pleader relies upon as 
a compliance with the rules of pleading. The pleader is re- 
quired to state distinctly and definitely some specific trade and 
commerce against which the conspiracy was directed, and in 
the light of that part of the former recital, which declared under 
the oath of the grand jury that they did not know the name 
and location of any munition plant engaged in manufacturing 
munitions for foreign trade and commerce and that they did 
not know the name of any transportation company engaged in 
foreign trade and commerce nor the transportation routes used 
for foreign trade and commerce, how can the court say that 
the statements in the charging part are any more definite and 
clear than those to which it would refer in the former recitals? 
This part of the indictment, the chief and all-important part, 
is required by all the rules of common-law pleading to set out 
in clear and unmistakable, terms every element and ingredient 
of which the offense is composed, which embraces the substance, 
nature, and manner of the crime. 

In the case of United States v. Cruikshank (92 U. S., 542) 
the indictment sought to charge the defendants with conspiring 
to deprive colored citizens of certain legal and constitutional 
rights, and in the charging part it was charged that the de- 
fendants conspired to hinder and prevent certain-named colored 
citizens in the free exercise and enjcyment of “ every, each, all, 
and singular the rights granted them by the Federal Constitu- 
tion,” without specifying any particular right. In passing upon 
the indictment the court said, this— 


is too vague and genera; to charge an offense under the act of May 
31, 1870, section 6, making criminal the tanding or conspiring together 
with intent to hinder or prevent the enjoyment or exercise of a right 
or privilege granted or secured by the Federal Constitution or laws, 
The statute referred to in this case is very similar to the con- 
spiracy clause in the Sherman Act in that neither requires an 
overt act to complete a right of action. If the one requires the 
indictment to state definitely and distinctly the name of a spe- 
cific right against which the conspiracy was directed in order to 
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constitute a charge of conspiracy, it would seem that equal par- 
ticularity should be required in stating the names of the mu- 
nition, manufacturing, and transportation companies in this in- 
dictment. Suppose the names of the colored citizens had been 
omitted instead of the particular right, and it had been charged 
generally that a large number of colored citizens, somewhere 
located in the United States, had been hindered from exercising 
the right of franchise at an election for a Member of Congress 
at n place certain on a day certain, would anyone contend for a 
moment that the last indictment charged an offense any more 
definitely and clearly than the indictment condemned by the Su- 
preme Court in the above case? 

The next six or eight lines of the indictment contain a state- 
ment that the quantity sought to be restrained, the time, place, 
and number of articles was to be no more than the defendants 
“might thereafter be able to do“; and then follows a statement 
that the restraint of the manufacture of munitions was directed 
against “such of said articles and in such ways and at such 
times and places as they might be able so to do.” All of which 
is a mere conclusion of the pleader and has no more weight in 
the indictment than if it had been omitted entirely. 

The next paragraph is among the most novel in the history of 
criminal pleading. What shall we think of an indictment which 
begins by trying to charge a conspiracy to restrain foreign com- 
merce at a particular time in munitions of war, and after blun- 
dering along like a lost man in a forest, it suddenly breaks off 
by saying that the “ conspiracy was not confined to any particu- 
lar articles, times, places, ways, and means,” but it was “in- 
tended at any time or place, and by any ways and means, some 
of which were not definitely determined upon,” all of which 
indicates a most wonderful accumulation of information, the 
possession of much of which could be had only by the unlocking 
of the secret chambers of the minds of the defendants, and then 
success would depend upon whether the defendants were in 
possession of such knowledge. 

“ Not confined to any particular articles” is broad enough to 
include all the articles in the world. Not confined to any par- 
ticular time or place” includes all time and all places in the 
world. There seems to be no limitation. But the real ludicrous 
portion of the composition, after assuming such a wide range of 
definite and general knowledge, is found in the following ex- 
tract from the indictment: 

And the particular articles, times, places, and means determined 
upon by the defendants are not known to the grand juror aforesaid. 

Yet, just a few lines above this statement, the grand jury, 
upon its oath, was able to inform the court and the defendants 
that some of the ways and means were not determined upon, in- 
dicating that some others had, but when all this is followed by a 
disclaimer under oath we reach a climax in doubt and wonder. 
Yet in the next sentence we are informed by the grand jury, 
under oath, that divers means and methods were intended to be 
used by the defendants, and our wonder deepens, and we are at 
a loss to know how it is that the grand jury was able to emerge 
so suddenly from total darkness, as to the ways and means, into 
the clear sunlight of knowledge, sufficient to inform us that 
divers ways and methods were intended to be used, and then 
following up this statement with six specific ways and means 
which it had learned so suddenly. But this is in keeping with 
the whole indictment. It violates more rules of pleading than 
any indictment I ever saw, and what I have said as to the con- 
clusions of the pleader’s vague and misty statements “to the 
grand jurors aforesaid unknown ” heretofore, I now urge against 
this portion of the indictment and insist that it is good for noth- 
ing except to show a lack of good faith in the presentation of the 
indictment. It bristles with inconsistencies from the beginning, 
sufficient to destroy it, but it is further loaded down by recitals 
of indefinite matter, having no logical connection, all of which 
are vague conclusions of the pleader. - 

I now come to the consideration of the six ways and means 
which are recited in the indictment to effect the supposed con- 
spiracy, the first five of which deal with strikes and walkouts 
in the supposed munition plants and transportation lines sup- 
posed to be engaged in foreign commerce. The third and fourth 
embrace all that is in the first and second, but go further by 
reciting the supposed means agreed upon by the defendants for 
carrying into effect strikes and walkouts in the supposed muni- 
tion plants and transportation lines. Number five differs only in 
that the heads of labor organizations were to be appealed to as 
a means of creating strikes and walkouts. 

Bearing in mind the well-accepted doctrine that the statute 
does not apply unless the restraint complained of produced a 
direct effect on the foreign commerce and not merely indirect, 
which doctrine is laid down in one of the most recent cases for 
conspiracy under the Sherman Act (United States v. Patten, 225 
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U. S., 542), I think we can dispose of this part of the indict- 
ment with clearness and certainty. Summing up these charges 
and taking them in their fullness, they amount to no more 
than this: That the defendants agree to inaugurate an edu- 
cational campaign for the purpose of crystallizing public sen- 
timent against the manufacture and shipment of war materials 
to foreign belligerent countries, hoping thereby that those en- 
gaged in such business would quit, and that the means agreed 
upon were the following: Inducing hy solicitation, persuasion, 
and exhortation, and by circulating through the mails, through the 
public press, and by distribution of literature, such as telegrams, 
circulars, pamphlets, letters, and newspaper articles. No mat- 
ter from what angle we examine the language used in reciting 
the ways and means, it can amount to no more than what is in- 
dicated above. 

To hold to the contrary would be an invasion of three of the 
most important, original, and superlative rights of men, none of 
which depend upon any law made by man, and all of which ante- 
date all human law. The freedom of speech, the freedom of the 
press, and the right to assemble peaceably are fixed rights, co- 
extensive with human civilization, and as enduring as the moun- 
tains or stars. To deny workingmen the privilege of quitting 
their jobs at will would destroy the force and effect of the thir- 
teenth amendment to the Constitution and revive the ante bellum 
practice of involuntary servitude. Voluntary servitude is the 
universal rule in America, and the obligation to work for others 
depends, as a rule, upon contract; and a termination of such con- 
tract, even before the terms of the contract have been complied 
with, has never been held to be a violation of the antitrust 
law; neither has it ever been held that peaceable persuasion by 
word or by writing has been a violation of this act. 

The first amendment to the Constitution provides that— 

Congress shall make no laws abridging the freedom of speech or of 
the press or the right of the people peaceably to assemble and petition 
the Government for a redress of grievances, 

All of the means specified in the six paragraphs of this indict- 
ment are invulnerable and immune from assaults or abridg- 
ment by legislative enactment or decisions of the courts. They 
Sich bulwarks of freedom long before the Sherman law was 

rn. 

To hold that it is a conspiracy under the Sherman Act for two 
or more to-agree to try to induce workmen to quit their 
work in munition plants or transportation lines engaged in 
moving munitions in foreign trade and commerce by exhorta- 
tion, persuasion, and solicitation, or to agree to do the same by 
means of newspaper articles, telegrams, letters, pamphlets, and 
circulars, would be to hold that Congress has a right to pass a 
law abridging the freedom of speech and the freedom of the 
press, and also to abridge the right of people to peaceably as- 
semble for the purpose indicated in the indictment, and it is 
upon such allegations that the Government relies as evidence to 
support their claim for removal, which is wholly insufficient. 

There is nothing in the indictment, from which the court can 
see for himself that if all the workmen in munition plants and 
munition transportation business, located in the United States 
and elsewhere, should have been moved by the agencies enumer- 
ated to quit in a body that the result of such action would in 
any way restrain foreign commerce at all. So far as the 
allegations in this indictment are concerned the places of all 
such workmen might have been readily filled without any re- 
straint whatever to the production or transportation in foreign 
commerce of all the munitions referred to in the indictment. 

This is well supported by the law as is evidenced by a late 
decision in the case of United States against North Pacific 
Wharves & Trading Co., Fourth Alaska, page 583, which was an 
indictment for a conspiracy to monopolize the trade in coal at 
Skagway, Alaska. 

Lyons, district judge, delivered the opinion, saying: 


The indictment charges the North Pacific Wharves & Trading Co. 
was the owner of all the wharves in Skagway, excepting the Pacific 
coast wharf, which was owned by the Pacific Coast Co.; that the 
North Pacific Wharves & Trading Co. entered into an agreement with 
the Pacific Coast Co. whereby the latter agreed to close its wharf as 
a public wharf and to permit only the North Pacific Wharves & 
Trading Co., E. E. Billinghurst, and E. J. Shaw to use the same for 
storing purposes. In consideration whereof the North Pacific Wharves 
& Trading Co. agreed to pay the Pacific Coast Co. 25 cents per ton 
wharfage on all coal passing over the wharf owned by the North 
Pacific Wharves & Trading Co., and further agreed to ship all of its 
coal to or through Skagway on boats owned by the North Coast 
Steamship Co., which is alleged to be a subsidiary corporation of the 
Pacific Coast Co. 


The reasoning of the court was based upon the failure of the 
indictment to charge that the wharf business was sufficient to 
support more than one wharf or that the conditions were such 
that no other person or company could engage in the wharf 
business at Skagway. 
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The court also says: 
The facts charged in the indictment do = warrant an inference that 


the carrying out “ ho in the a: would in 
e. 


Ik every fact 

rtain t would be warranted in sa, 
8 — eng 98 oe trade or 85 
result in a monopolization of any particular busine: 

Before the court can say that foreign 5 in munitions 
would haye been restrained if the things recited in the indict- 
ment should happen, he must he compelled to reach such con- 
clusion from the matters and things recited in the charging. part 
of the indictment, for, under the decision of the case of Tilling- 
hast against Richards, supra, of July 27, 1915, the court is 
compelled to “find in the facts alleged and not in the pleader's 
conclusion as to the logical construction of facts.” If the courts 
were compelled to rely upon the truth of the matter recited in 
the indictment by the pleader, and accept his conclusions as 
true, the habeas corpus proceedings would be a mere matter of 
form, and amount to no more than the exercise of a ministerial 
net. 

Under such practice any old indictment, although it might 
amount to no more than a scrap of paper, would be accepted 
as prima facie evidence, on an application for removal to any 
court in whieh the indictment was returned, regardless of its 
distance away from the home of the defendant. Thanks to 
the eourts that such is not the practice. They have declared 
repeatedly that such proceedings contemplate the exercise of a 
high judicial function on the part of the court, wherein evidence 
may be heard to aid the eourt in determining the questions 
raised by the pleadings so that justice may be dealt.out the same 
us in other cases. 

We now come to the consideration of No. 6 of the specific 
ways and means attempted to be charged in the indictment 
which recites “ that divers other means and methods not specifi- 
cally determined upon by the defendants” were agreed upon 
for the purpose of carrying into effect the supposed conspiracy. 
This would not only, be 2 very uncommon thing to de, but when 
supplemented by the words to be decided upon by them as occa- 
sion might arise ” justifies us in concluding that the grand jury 
had before it no evidence on which to base this charge. 

The grand jury wes unable to learn any of the names ef the 
unknown means and methods, not determined upon by the de- 
fendants, hut it did learn that the defendants were to decide 
upon these unknown “means and methods” * as 
occasion might arise,” and that all of them were “calculated 
in furtherance of and to effectuate the object of the supposed 
conspiraey.” 

It is difficult to say how the grand jury were able to say 
upon their oath that there were unknown divers other means 
and methods net specifically determined upon,“ and that they 
were to be decided upon at some unknown time and under some 
unknown circumstances, and that they were all “calculated ” 
te consummate the object of said conspiracy,” As a rule such 
a statement in an indictment is worthless, but in this indiet- 
ment it is very valuable, for it indicates a total want of in- 
formation on the part of the pleader, and diseloses a mechanical 
effect on his part to construet the indictment without evidence, 
and at the same time to conceal from the court and the de- 
fendants the real conditions under whieh he labored. Were it 
perfect in every other respect: the use of the word “ calculated” 
would destroy it as an element of pleading, for the courts have 
often condemned the use of such words and styled them as 
conclusions of the pleader. In the case of United States v. 
Patten (187 Fed., 664); same (U. S., 226, 525), this word was 
used in an indictment for conspiracy and was condemned as a 
mere conclusion of the pleader, and when considered with the 
other parts of the sentence it is evident that the pleader could 
not possibly have arrived at any intelligent conclusion. 

I pass the concluding paragraph of the indictment for the 
reason that if the charging part fails to charge an offense 
against the United States it ean not draw any aid or support 
from the closing part. 

To sum up the important defects in this indictment is now 
the object of counsel. What are the defects which cause it to 
sink. below the level of prima facie evidence of probable cause? 
When stripped of the recitals and conclusions of the pleader, 
we have left the part only, which, after setting out 
the names of the defendants, the time and the place, continue 
us follows: 
vedtlawtully, did knowingly and trade and Bhan ora $ ue 

Is this language sufficient to charge a conspiracy under the 
Sherman Act? If not, then the defendants should be dis- 
charged. Let us put it to the test of the decision of the Su- 


preme Court in the case of United States against Cruikshank, 
in 92 United States, page 542. We have seen that Cruik- 
shank and others were indicted for a conspiracy to prevent 
negro citizens from the free exercise and enjoyment of “ ever, 
each, all and singular, the rights granted them by the Fed- 
eral Constitution,” without specifying any particular right. 
In passing upon the question as to whether the indictment con- 
tained any charge for such conspiracy, Chief Justice Waite, in 
delivering the opinion of the court, said that the charge 


0 failure of the Cruikshank indictment to charge an of- 
fense against the Federal statute was its failure to charge the 
specific right against which the conspiracy was directed. The 
names of the parties, to wit, the negroes who were entitled to 
the specific right, were properly set out, but the Chief Justice 
held the indictment void and discharged the defendants because 
it failed to set forth the specific right necessary to constitute 
the offense, 

But the indictment now before the court is doubly defective, 
because it fails to set out in proper terms the names of the 
parti es and the specific right they were entitled to under the 

W. 

In other words, it is a general rule that the name of the 
thing against which the conspiracy is directed must be set out 
specifically and accurately in the charging part of the indict- 
ment. This is not done in this indictment. 

The specific location of the munition plants and the names of 
the owners thereof, the specific commerce, with the names of 
the specific owners and the names of the specific transportation 
lines used in facilitating such commerce, and the names of the 
specific companies owning or operating the same are entirely 
absent from the indictment, which reveals a total failure to 
charge the offense of a conspiracy under the Sherman law. 

Reralling the case of United States against McAndrews & 


‘Forbes Co., supra, which lays down the doctrine that— 


The Sherman Act is not directed against anabstraction. * * * Its 
prohibition is net directed against a state of mind, but 5 Be —_— 

87 facts. An indletment for conspiracy should 

thing that amounts to a conspiracy, conformable to the rules. at tenes 

ing at common law. 

A doctrine uniformly adhered to by both the Federal and Su- 
preme Courts of the United States in passing upon indictments 
for conspiracy in habeas corpus proceedings.. Measured by this 
rule the indictment before us sinks far below the level of prima 
facie evidence of probable cause. 

In support of this doctrine we also cite the following cases: 

7 re Neagel, 135. U. S.. 1 supra; 2 v. United States, 148 
U. S., 202, supra; Tillinghast v. chards, 225 Fed., 234, supra. 

The indictments in the above eases were much less defective 
in substance than the present indictment, and yet the defend- 
ants were discharged by the courts in habeas corpus proceed- 


The statute of Illinois, section 659, provides that “any two 
or more persons who shall conspire or agree falsely and ma- 
liciously to charge or indict, or cause to procure to be indicted. 
any person for a criminal offense shall be fined not exceeding 
$1,000 and confined in the county jail not exceeding one year.” 

Who would contend that the offense of such conspiracy was 
charged in an indictment which alleges that A and B, on a day 
certain, at a time certain, unlawfully and willfully conspired to 
falsely and maliciously charge a person of a criminal offense 
without stating the specific name of the party against whom 
the conspiracy was directed and the character of the crime said 
to be charged against him? 

Under the United States Criminal Code, section 37, formerly 
section 5440, the Joplin Mercantile Co. et al. were indicted for 
conspiracy substantially as follows: 

The defendants (naming them) did unla: 
commit an offense against the United States of rica, to wit, to un- 
lawfully, kn y, and feloniously to introduce, and attempt to in- 
troduce, malt, ous, spirituous, and other intoxicating liquor into 
the Indiam country, Mspr byre sr tage Apa Indian country and now 
ts included in a portion of the State of and into the city of 
Tulsa, Tulsa County, Okla., which was formerly within and now a 
part tof what is known as the Indian — — and into other parts and 
portions of that part of Oklahoma which lies within the Indian country. 

Then followed the allegation of overt acts of delivering intoxi- 
cating liquor to the express company at’ Joplin, Mo., to be ship- 
ped to Tulsa, Okla. 

Justice Pitney, in this case—226 United States, page 535—in 
ae the opinion of the court said: 


clause of the nE OE which sets forth the conspiracy does 
ä of it, that the Was to be brought 
from without the St State of klahoma, nor does this clause refer, for light 


conspire together to 


upon its meaning, to the clause that sets forth the overt act; we do not 
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think the latter clause can be resorted to in aid of the averments of 
the former * + for this reason, among others, it seems to us, 
as here, the averment 3 the formation of the conspiracy refers 
to no other clause for certainty of its meaning—it should be inter- 
preted as it stands. We therefore think the court of appeals properly 
treated this indictment as not charging that the liquor was to be intro- 
duced from without the State and correctly assumed in favor of the 
accused that the en attributed to them looked only to intrastate 
commerce in intoxicants. 


Citing Britton v. United States (108 U. S., 199), in which 
latter case the court held that the indictment did not charge 
any offense. 

There were two Federal statutes prohibiting the shipment of 
intoxicating liquor into the Indian country, one of which pro- 
hibits the shipments from points within the State of Oklahoma 
into the Indian country, while the other prohibited the ship- 
ment of such liquor from without the State of Oklahoma and 
into the Indian country. Now had there been but one statute 
on this subject, to wit, the statute prohibiting the shipment of 
intoxicating liquor without the State of Oklahoma into the 
Indian country, this indictment would not have charged any 
offense against the defendants for the reason that it omitted 
one of the essential elements to constitute the offense, to wit, 
a charge of the shipment of intoxicating liquor named in the 
indictment from without the State of Oklahoma into the said 
State and into the Indian country. 

The defendants in an indictment for a conspiracy to restrain 
interstate or foreign commerce can be convicted only for a con- 
spiracy to restrain such business of the party or parties speci- 
fically named in the indictment. And if the indictment charges 
a generic conspiracy to restrain such commerce without setting 
out specifically the names of the person or persons owning and 
conducting such commerce, it fails to charge a conspiracy and is 
therefore void. 

The above proposition is well supported by the authorities. 
In the Cash Register case, Patterson against United States, 
26 Federal Reporter, page 616, 80 defendants, owners and 
directors of the National Cash Register Co., were indicted in 
three counts, one of which was for a conspiracy to restrain the 
interstate commerce in cash registers of 32 cash register com- 
panies specifically set out in the indictment by the names and 
location of each of said companies. The indictment specifically 
set out 11 separate paragraphs of distinct and unlawful ways 
and means by which the conspiracy was to be carried into effect. 
Judge Cochran, in the United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Sixth Circuit, March 13, 1915, in passing upon the suf- 
ficiency of the conspiracy count in the indictment, said: 

As we have scen, the charge of the count is of a conspiracy against 
the competitors who are named and is limited thereto, its underlying 
thought is that there was a generic conspiracy against all competitors 
and that this conspiracy took specific direction against the competitors 
named as they came into existence, and continued against them as 
long as they remained in existence. In the second item of the intro- 
ductory statement, where those competitors are named, it is alleged 
that they are all the competitors known to the grand jurors, which as 
much as says that if the others had been known they would have been 
named also. This could only have been on the basis that there was a 
generic conspiracy against all competitors. The effect of this con- 
sideration is merely to relieve the court of any claim of du — 1 20 
It is the tie that binds. It did not render the defendants subject to 
conviction on the generic conspiracy so presupposed. In spite of it, 
they were only subject to conviction for the conspiracy against the 
competitors named. 

The indictment must set out definitely the names of the party 
or parties against whose business the conspiracy is directed, 
otherwise it is void. 

Patterson against United States, 222 Federal Reporter, page 
623, says: 

When, however, we turn to the frst count we do not find any of the 
competitors named therein as having carried on business during the 
three years p ing the indictment * * the competitor, then 
whose business it is alleged the defendants secured by the use o 
these means are incapable of identification. It is not those who in 
fact carried on the business during the three years, but those which 
the first count mentioned as then carrying on the business, and it does 
not mention which of them so did. Ye see no escaping from the con- 
clusion that the count on this ground is void for uncertainty. 

Where an indictment mentions several whose business has 
been restrained, but fails to single out those whose business was 
restrained during the three years next prior to the finding of 
the indictment it is bad. 

Ibid., 624, says: 

The first count no more mentions which of them carried on business 
before the three years than it does those which did so during the three 
years, On this ground the count is bad. 


THE WAYS AND MEANS CHARGED IN THE INDICTMENT ARE NONCULPABLE 
AND SANCTIONED BY LAW. 

So far we have considered the indictment as to its sufficiency 
from a standpoint of pleading, and we have discussed its weak- 
ness with reference to the material allegations necessary to 
constitute a charge of an offense against the statute. Now we 


come to the consideration of its sufficiency from an entirely 
different standpoint. 
CLAYTON ACT, 

On October 15, 1914, what is known as the Clayton Act be- 
came a Federal law, section 6 of which declared— 

That the labor of a human being is not a commodity or article of 
commerce, Nothing contained in the antitrust laws shall be con- 
strued to forbid the existence and operation of labor, agricultural, or 
horticultural organizations, instituted for the purposes of mutual help, 
and not having capital stock or conducted for profit, or to forbid or 
restrain indiyidual members of such organizations from lawfully car- 
rying out the legitimate objects thereof, nor shall such organizations, 
or members thereof, be held or be construed to be illegal combination 
or conspiracies in restraint of trade, under the antitrust laws. 

For all intents and purposes this is an amendment to sections 
1 and 2 of the Sherman law, and acts as an exemption of farmer 
and labor organizations and the members thereof from its oper- 
ations.. If such exemptions had appeared in the original Sher- 
man Act, there is no doubt but what this indictment would be 
fatally defective on account of its failure to set up such excep- 
tions. It will be noted that the indictment failed to reveal the 
special business or organization to which all these defendants 
belonged, to wit, Labor’s National Peace Council. Had it done so, 
as it should in fairness to the defendants, it would have enabled 
the court to see from the face of the indictment that the de- 
fendants were exempt under the proyisions of section 6 of the 
Clayton Act. 

The effect of section 6 of the Clayton Act is to define the 
Sherman law as applied to farm and labor organizations. This 
being true, the jurisdiction of the court for the southern dis- 
trict of New York is raised as completely by the pleading in this 
case as though the Clayton Act had repealed the Sherman law 
in toto. However, it may be claimed by some that this part of 
the Clayton Act is unconstitutional in the light of the case of 
Connolly v. Union Sewer Pipe Co. (184 U. S., 540), which de- 
clared unconstitutional an antitrust act of the State of Illinois. 
This statute sought to exempt all farm products, including live 
stock, in the hands of the producers from the operation of its 
provisions. It also provided for the repudiation of contracts in 
violation of its terms. The suit arose over the collection of a 
note claimed to have been executed in violation of the terms of 
the act. The Supreme Court held the Illinois statute uncon- 
stitutional for the main reason that it violated section 1 of the 
1 amendment to the Constitution, which provides 
that— 

No State shall make or enforce any law which shall abridge the 
privileges or immunities of citizens of the United States. 

It will be remembered that the State of Illinois in passing this 
act was hedged about by the above constitutional limitations, 
which, if exceeded, would subject the law to be dealt with by the 
courts in harmony with such constitutional provision. 

It will also be remembered that the income-tax law of 1894 
was declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court because it 
violated paragraph 4, section 9, of Article I of the Constitution, 
which requires that— 

No capitation or other direct tax shall be laid unless in proportion 
to the census or enumeration hereinbefore directed to be taken. 

But after the passage of the sixteenth amendment, giving 
Congress unlimited power to levy an income tax, the Underwood 
law of 1913 imposed a graded income system, which made dis- 
criminations clearly and unmistakably, leaving all incomes of 
$3,000 of unmarried people and all incomes of $4,000 of the heads 
of families free and exempt from such taxation, yet the Supreme 
Court in a recent decision upheld its constitutionality. 

Now, when we examine the constitutional power which gives 
Congress the right “to regulate commerce with foreign nations, 
and among the several States, and with the Indian tribes,” we 
find that it is without limitation, which distinguishes the Clay- 
ton Act entirely from the antitrust law of Illinois in that the 
one, the Clayton law, is a Federal act passed by Congress under 
a constitutional power without limitation, while the Illinois act 
was passed by the Legislature of Illinois under a constitutional 
limitation. 

Who will say that in exempting labor, agricultural and horti- 
cultural organizations from the operation of the antitrust laws, 
including the Sherman law, is any greater discrimination than 
the new income-tax law exempting all incomes below a certain 
amount from any taxation whatever? Both of these laws were 
passed by Congress under constitutional powers similar, to wit, 
without limitation. 

In the ease of Loewe v. Lawler (208 U. S., 224) Chief Justice 
Fuller, in delivering the opinion of the court, said, among other 
things: 

Records of Congress show that several efforts were made to exempt 
by legislation organizations of farmers and laborers from the operation 


of the act, and that all these efforts failed, so that the act remained 
as we have it before us. 
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It seems reasonable that a fair construction of this language of 
the Chief Justice indicates that Congress might, by appropriate 
act, exempt such organizations from the operation of the Sher- 
man law, without violence to any constitutional provision. 
However this may be, it remains that section 6 of the Clayton 
Act is the law of the land until it has been repealed by either 
an act of Congress or by a decision of the Supreme Court in a 
direct proceeding to test the question of its constitutionality, 
and the courts of the land in the discharge of their official 
duties will take judicial notice of such law. 

By a further examination of the Clayton Act we find that 
the last paragraph of section 20 directly sanctions all the ways 
and means enumerated in this indictment. That paragraph 
reads as follows: 

And no such res 


son or perso: whether 
lations of ment 


be done Sn vee absence of 
shall any of the acts 


sann dispute by eee — 
—— or i eld te be violations of any law in 


in this ra, 
the Uni ited States. — 

This list of exceptions include every ways and means recited 
in the indictment and charged to have been agreed upon by the 
defendants to aid them in carrying into effect the supposed con- 
spiracy, and the last clause of this paragraph declares emphati- 
cally that the doing of all the acts and things enumerated in the 
indictment shall not be held to be violations of any of the laws 
of the United States. 

This provision of the Clayton Act is universal in its appli- 
eation, and makes no exemption whatever, dealing with all alike 
and giving all like and equal opportunities under its provisions, 
and it can not be held to come within that class of laws which are 
passed under constitutional limitations and which make exemp- 
tions contrary to such limitations. Such as are dealt with by 
the Supreme Court in the Connolly case, supra, and the decision 
of the Supreme Court holding the old income-tax law of 1894 
unconstitutional. 

Applying the doctrine that courts will take judicial notice of 
all Federal statutes, it is to be presumed that in passing upon 
these questions the courts will not only take into consideration 
the provision above referred to in the Clayton Act, but that they 
will also take into consideration the doctrine laid down in the 
case of In re Neagle (135 U. S., 1) supra, wherein it was decided 
in construing section 761 of the Federal statute dealing with 
writs for habeas corpus, that— 

This, of course, means that if he (meaning the defendant) is held in 
custody in violation of the Constitution or of a law of the United States, 

or for any act done or omitted in pursuance of the law of the United 
States, he must be d 

After a eareful examination of the different parts of this 
indictment we are driven to the conclusion that its author under- 
took to set up a wholly imaginary case. The entire absence of 
the names of those corporations whe are engaged in the manu- 
facturing and transportation of munitions of war for foreign 
belligerent countries emphasize this idea to the point of certainty. 
This entire trade is confined to a very few giant concerns under 
the control of J. P. Morgan & Co. as the agent of such foreign 
traffic, which can be enumerated on the fingers of one hand, to 
wit, the United States Steel Corporation, the Armor Trust, the 
Bethlehem Steel Co., the Du Pont Powder Trust, the Reming- 
ton Arms Co, now owned by the Midvale Steel Co., and the 
transportation: is controlled by the Joint Traffic Association— 
official classification committee—and the Ocean Steamship. Pool. 

If the business of any of these companies had been threatened 
or interfered with by the defendants, it would have been yery 
easy for the pleader to have presented such evidence to the grand 
jury, as the chief offices of all these corporations are located 
in the city of New York, within gunshot distance of the United 
States attorney’s office. If he was unable to secure such evi- 
dence, so vital to the validity of the indictment, how was it 
possible for him to secure any real evidence of the alleged con- 
spiracy to restrain either the manufacture or transportation of 
the products of these great concerns? 

Labor’s National Peace Council was in touch with 6,000,000 
men, yet it will be remembered that not one single overt act 
is charged in the indictment as a means to effect the supposed 
conspiracy. It is reasonable to conclude that if such acts had 
been known to the pleader he would have inserted them in the 
indictment. We must therefore conclude that the grand jury 


was unable to learn of any such acts during the entire four 
months of its sitting. We are driven to the further conclusion 
that the conspiracy must have been a very weak and harmless 
one if, during the: entire eight months: it was alleged to have 
been in operation, it was unable to do any single overt act to 
accomplish its supposed purpose. As we have already clearly 
shown that the ways and means enumerated in the indictment 
are wholly nonculpabie in character and expressly sanctioned 
by the highest law of the land, how can anyone doubt that 
these defendants and their organization, Labor’s National Peace 
Council, as its name indieates,.was anything but a lawful and 
— — educational propaganda to aid in keeping this country 
out of war? 


The fact that a charge of impeachment had been made in 
Congress against the United States attorney two weeks. before 
this indictment was returned must have acted. as a high incen- 
tive to prompt him to extraordinary efforts for revenge; and 
as the former: United States district attorney, Henry A. Wise, 
of the southern district of New York, has recently testified that 
the grand jury of this district is nothing but a rubber stamp” 
in the hand of the United States district attorney, it was all 
the more easy for him to secure the return of this fraudulent in- 
dictment without evidence. 

All citizens of the United States have a right to oppose any 
act, deed, trade, profession, or business illegal in character or 
affecting the public morals, especially if they menace the gen- 
eral welfare of the country. If foreign commerce in munitions 
was being conducted in violation of the Federal statutes: or 
international law, such as shipping high explosives on vessels 
carrying passengers, or lending money by the Government to bel- 
ligerent countries to be used against any country or countries 
with which we are at peace, in order to promote such foreign 
commerce, then the American people, either singly or collective, 
had a right to protest against such business by any and all of 
the ways and means set up in this indictment. 

If the substance of the speeches and writings recited in the 
indictment had been disclosed by the pleader, as was done in 
the Cash Register case, supra, it would have revealed that they 
were directed to the various branches of the executive depart- 
ment and to Congress in the interest of preserving “a friendly 
and impartial neutrality,” to keep this country out of war, and 
to prevent the violation of Federal statutes and international 
law, and that in all cases in which they were used with labor 
and farmer organizations that each was done as an appeal for 
assistance in this peace propaganda in which Labor’s National 
Peace Council was interested. 

To. extend the operation of the Sherman Act to the activities 
of such organizations as are enumerated in the indictment would 
be to establish a rule so universal and dangerous in its opera- 
tion that it would destroy the collective energies of all benevolent 
and educational organizations which are directed against vicious 
and immoral habits and customs, Churches, temperance unions, 
and other moral organizations have been making for more than 
a half century an active campaign against the use of intoxicating 
liquer as a beverage, and no one will contend but what they 
have been successful and have materially restrained both the 
manufacture and interstate and foreign commerce of such liq- 
uors. In many instances their use has been entirely blotted ont. 

Yet, it would be a crime against civilization were such organi- 
zations even checked in their operations in the interest of 
humanity. An effort to extend the operations of the Sherman 
law for this purpose would meet with the universal condemna- 
tion of the public, and justly so, because it is well known that 
the excessive use of intoxicating liquor materially affects the 
general welfare of the Republic. What is true with reference 
to the activities of temperance organizations in the interest of 
man. is true with reference to many other organizations which 
seek to elevate the standing of public morals. 


This leads us back to the doctrine which has been universally 
adhered to by the courts, that the restraint of the interstate or 
foreign commerce must be direct and not indirect. There is 
searcely any business, trade, or occupation which, if checked 
or stopped, would not in a measure lessen the production of 
either the crude or finished product and indirectly affect the 
interstate or foreign commerce flowing therefrom. The refusal 
of the farmer to produce farm products or lessen the acreage 
in any commodity, or the failure of any workman on the farm 
to execute, in a skillful way, the cultivation of the crop or 
crops, would, in a measure, affect the quantity of the farm 
products, and thereby lessen the interstate and foreign com- 
merce in such products. We can readily see that the framers 
of the Sherman Act had in mind one great object, and that was 
to enact a law to prevent the direct restraint of interstate and 
foreign commerce and not to impede the activities of the citizen 
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in his daily work or the activities of organizations in the inter- 
est of mankind. 

The following is the indictment: 

DISTRICT COURT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA FOR THE SOUTHERN 
DISTRICT OF NEW YORK, 

“At a stated term of the district court of the United States of 
America for the Southern District of New York, begun and held 
in the city and county of New York within and for the district 
aforesaid, on the first Tuesday of September, in the year of 
our Lord 1915, and continued by orders of the said court dated, 
respectively, the 2d day of October, 1915, the 28th day of Oc- 
tober and the Ist day of December, 1915, and by adjournment 
to and including the 28th day of December, 1915. 


“ SOUTHERN District or New York, 88: 


“The grand jurors of the United States of America within 
and for the district aforesaid, on their oath present that here- 
tofore, to wit, during the year 1915, and for some time prior 
thereto, and up to and including the date of the filing of this 
indictment, a large number of individuals, copartnerships, and 
corporations, hereinafter called ‘manufacturers’ were engaged 
in various States in the United States in the producing and 
manufacture of munitions of war, and of military and naval 
stores, and of rifles, cannon, and other weapons of war and 
parts thereof and appliances used in connection therewith; 
shells, cartridges, projectiles, gunpowder, and other explosives 
and other ammunition, parts thereof, materials used in the 
manufacture of and appliances used in connection therewith ; 
locomotives. cars, automobiles, aeroplanes, and other vehicles 
of transportation, parts thereof, and appliances used in con- 
nection therewith; building and railroad materials and other 
articles of many kinds, all of which were of a character adapted 
for use in war on land or at sea; that the said manufacturers so 
produced and manufactured said articles for the sole purpose 
of immediate sale and shipment in trade and commerce with 
Great Britain, France, Russia, Italy, and other foreign na- 
tions; that the said manufacturers were engaged in the busi- 
ness of delivering and shipping said articles to persons, part- 
nerships, corporations, and organized bodies of men from the 
State in which they were so produced or manufactured to and 
through the port of New York and other ports of the United 
States and thence to said foreign countries; and that divers 
persons, partnerships, corporations, and organized bodies of 
men other than said manufacturers were also engaged in so de- 
livering, shipping, and transporting such articles from States of 
the United States to said foreign countries; that the said manu- 
facturers and other persons, partnerships, corporations, and 
organized bodies of men so engaged in foreign trade and com- 
merce, as aforesaid, employed large numbers of men both in the 
producing and manufacture of said articles and in the selling, 
shipping, and transporting of them in the aforesaid foreign 
trade and commerce and said articles were continuously moved 
in said foreign trade and commerce; that the said articles, 
when it was necessary or convenient so to do in order to bring 
them to a suitable port for shipment, were continuously moved 
from one State of the United States to other States; that all 
of the names and localities of said manufacturers and said other 
parties so engaged in foreign trade and commerce, as afore- 
said, and the times, amounts, and routes of such shipments and 
transportations are not known to the grand jurors aforesaid 
and are so numerous as to preclude their enumeration in this 
indictment. 

“And the grand jurors aforesaid, upon their oath aforesaid, 
do further present that on the Ist day of May, in the year 1915, 
and continuously thereafter, until and including the date of the 
filing of this indictment, Franz Rintelen, alias Fred Hansen, 
alias Miller, alias Muller, alias Edward V. Gasche, alias Edward 
V. Gates; David Lamar, alias Lanauer, alias David H. Lewis; 
Frank Buchanan; Jacob C. Taylor; H. Robert Fowler; Frank S. 
Monnett; Herman Schulteis; and Henry B. Martin, herein- 
after called the ‘ defendants,’ and divers others persons, whose 
names are to the grand jurors unknown, each of whom well 
knew the facts as to said foreign commerce hereinbefore stated 
and alleged, at and within the said southern district of New 
York and within the jurisdiction of this court, unlawfully did 
knowingly and willfully engage in a conspiracy to restrain the 
aforesaid foreign trade and commerce and to restrain, hinder, 
and prevent the transportation of said articles in said foreign 
trade and commerce so far as, and at such times, places, and 
as to such of said articles and in such ways as they might there- 
after be able so to do, and to restrain, prevent, and hinder the 
producing or manufacture of said articles for the sole purpose 
of restraining, preventing, and hindering the shipment and 
transporting in foreign trade and commerce of such of said 
articles and in such ways and at such times and places as they 


might be able so to do; that the purpose and object of said con- 


spiracy was not confined to any particular articles, times, places, 
ways, and means, but the said defendants conspired and in- 
tended, at any time or place, and by any ways or means (some 
of which were not definitely determined upon by said defend- 
ants) to restrain, prevent, and hinder such shipments in foreign 
trade and commerce; and the particular articles, times, places, 
Ways, and means determined upon by said defendants are not 
known to the grand jurors aforesaid; that among the divers 
means and methods by which the objects of said conspiracy were 
5 by the defendants to be accomplished were the fol- 
owing: 

“1. Instigating and causing strikes and walkouts among 
the workmen employed at the plants and factories of the afore- 
said manufacturers, so as to prevent and hinder the aforesaid 
manufacture, and thereby to restrain the shipping and trans- 
portation of said articles in said foreign trade and commerce, 

“2. Instigating and causing strikes and walkouts among 
workmen and employees of said persons, partnerships, corpora- 
tions, and organized bodies of men other than said manufac- 
turers engaged in foreign trade and commerce as aforesaid em- 
ployed in the shipping and transporting of said articles, so as 
to restrain the said shipping and transporting thereof in said 
foreign trade and commerce. 

“3. Inducing by solicitation, persuasion, and exhortation, and 
by the preparation, sending, mailing, and distribution of cir- 
culars, pamphlets, letters, telegrams, newspaper articles, and 
other printed and written matter the aforesaid workmen to 
quit the employment of the aforesaid manufacturers, and thereby 
to restrain, hinder, and prevent in whole or in part the opera- 
tion of said plants for the purpose of restraining the shipment 
and transportation of said articles in said foreign trade and 
commerce. 

“4, Inducing by solicitation, persuasion, and exhortation, and 
by preparation, sending, mailing, and distribution of circulars, 
pamphlets, letters, telegrams, newspaper articles, and other 
printed and written matter the aforesaid workmen to leave the 
employ of the aforesaid persons, partnerships, corporations, and 
organized bodies of men other than said manufacturers engaged 
in said foreign trade and commerce as aforesaid for the pur- 
pose of restraining, hindering, and preventing in whole or in part 
the shipping and transporting of said articles in the aforesaid 
foreign trade and commerce. 

“5, Bribing and distributing money among divers officers and 
persons in charge and control of various labor organizations to 
induce the said officers and persons in charge and control of 
said labor organizations to cause the members of said organiza- 
tions who were or might be employed by the said manufacturers 
or by the said other persons, partnerships, corporations, and or- 
ganized bodies of men engaged in foreign trade and commerce 
as aforesaid to leave their employment and to bring about 
strikes and walkouts among the said members of the said labor 
organizations, and thereby to restrain, prevent, and hinder, in 
whole or in part, the producing and manufacture and the ex- 
pected shipment and transportation in said foreign trade and 
commerce of said articles. 

“6. By divers other means and methods not specifically deter- 
mined upon by said defendants, but to be decided upon by them 
as occasion might arise, all calculated in furtherance of and to 
effectuate the object of said conspiracy. 

“And so the grand jurors aforesaid, upon their oath afore- 
said, do say and present that the said defendants, Franz Rint- 
elen, alias Fred Hansen, alins Miller, alias Muller, alias Edward 
V. Gasche, alias Edward V. Gates; David Lamar, alias Lanauer, 
alias David H. Lewis; Frank Buchanan; Jacob C. Taylor; H. 
Robert Fowler; Frank S. Monnett; Herman Schulteis; and 
Henry B. Martin, and said divers other persons whose names 
are to the grand jurors unknown, on the said 1st day of May, in 
the year 1915, and continuously thereafter to and including the 
date of the filing of this indictment, at and within the southern 
district of New York and within the jurisdiction of this court, 
in the manner and form aforesaid set forth, unlawfully did 
knowingly and willfally engage in a conspiracy in restraint of 
the aforesaid trade and commerce with the aforesaid foreign 
nations, against the peace of the United States and their dig- 
nity, and contrary to the form of the statute of the United States 
2 8 55 ease made and provided. (Act of July 2, 1890, 26 Stat., 
209.) 

“H. SNOWDEN MARSHALL, 
“United States Attorney.” 

(Indorsed:) 8-295. United States district court. The United 
States v. Franz Rintelen, alias Fred Hansen, alias Miller, alias 
Muller, alias Edward V. Gasche, alias Edward V. Gates; David 
Lamar, alias Lanauer, alias David H. Lewis; Frank Buchanan; 
Jacob C. Taylor; H. Robert Fowler; Frank S. Monnett; Herman 
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Schulteis; and Henry B. Martin. Indictment. Conspiracy in 
restraint of foreign commerce. Act of July 2, 1890 (26 Stat., 
209). H. Snowden Marshall, United States attorney. A true 
bill, Albert J. Daly, foreman. United States District Court for 
the Southern District of New York. Filed December 28, 1915. 

December 29, 1915, David Lamar pleads not guilty; bail, 
$5,000. 

December 29, 1915, Jacob C. Taylor pleads not guilty; bail, 
$5,000. 

December 29, 1915, Frank S. Monnett pleads not guilty; bail, 
$5,000. Fourteen days to withdraw. 

January 4, 1916, Buchanan pleads not guilty; bail, $5,000. 
January 20 to withdraw. 

January 11, 1916, filed motion to make more definite and 
certain, ete. Quash as to Monnett. 

January 12, 1916, filed demurrer of Lamar. 
guilty withdrawn. 

Mr. TAGUE. Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask the chair- 
man of the committee or some member of the committee whether 
I understood him correctly when he said that the laborers in the 
street department of this city are paid on an average less than 
$1.50 a day or $1.50 a day. 

Mr. HOWARD. The minimum wage scale is $1.50 a day. 
That is one grade. Then there is a grade of $1.75 a day, and a 
certain portion of these laborers are paid as high as $2 a day. I 
will say to the gentleman that this conforms favorably to the 
salaries paid all over the United States in the street-cleaning 
departments by the different municipalities. Hardly any cities 
pay any higher wage than that. 

Mr. TAGUE. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Tadun: At the end of line 10, on page 33, 
insert the following: 

“ Provided, That the pay of laborers in the street department shall 
be not less than $2 per day of eight hours.” 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order on the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia makes a 
point of order. 

Mr. HOWARD. I will reserve it if the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts desires to be heard. 

Mr. TAGUE. Mr. Chairman, I was rather surprised when I 
learned that the city of Washington was paying to the men in 
its street department $1.50 per day, a rate of wage that, to my 
mind, is not at all in keeping with the standards of living of 
this day. Mr. Chairman, in every city that I have had anything 
to do with, and in my own State, the street laborers are paid 
more than $2 per day for eight hours’ labor, and especially the 
city I have the honor in part to represent, we pay our street 
laborers not less than $2.50 a day for eight hours’ work, give 
them Saturday afternoon holiday and a vacation during the 
summer time. When I hear on this floor that men in this city 
are compelled to work for $1.50 a day, with wet days taken out 
of their wage, making their wage a great deal less, I think it is 
time for this Congress to make some provision for a fair wage 
for these men in order that they and their families may live. I 
do not believe that $1.50 a day is a living wage. I do not be- 
lieve that we have any right as legislators in this Congress to 
ask men to work on highways for such a wage or to work for 
wages that will not permit them to bring up their families in a 
proper manner and give them sustenance and a livelihood. With 
that idea I have offered this amendment. I am sorry the point 
of order is raised here, because, when sustained, the men will 
not get the benefit of my amendment. Before the bill is passed 
I am going to put in an amendment somewhere in this bill that 
will bring about a fair rate of wage for these workingmen in the 
employ of the Government of the United States. I believe it is 
an indictment against the United States to think that a man 
would be asked to work for the meager wage of $1.50 a day; that 
does not permit him to provide in a proper manner a living for 
himself and his family. 

Mr, REAVIS. Mr. Chairman, I sincerely trust that the point 
of order against the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts will not be insisted upon. The statement made 
by the chairman of the committee that these laborers upon the 
streets were paid in accordance with the average wage which 
prevails in other cities scarcely meets the situation, to my mind. 
It is not a question of whether other cities pay a like wage, 
but it is a question as to whether or not we pay a living wage. 
Tt seems to me that in the city of Washington an intermittent 
employment—not an everyday employment, because there are 
days when by reason of the inclemency of the weather they can 
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not work—an employment at $1.50 a day is not a fair com- 
pensation to a sober and industrious man. It seems to me, in 
this day and age, if this Congress is going to act in harmony 
with humanitarian principles, principles of fair play that are 
obtaining more and more throughout the world, it at least ought 
to be willing and able to pay these men enough for their labor 
to keep them and their families in comparative comfort. I 
have just as much regurd for the Treasury of the United States 
as any other Member on the floor, but I haye too much regard 
for this Congress and this country to be willing to pay a man 
a wage which is insufficient to support his family and educate 
his children. That can not be done on $1.50 a day in this city. 

I think the time has come when those who by accident of birth 
or by environment have a little the best of it in life’s buttle 
ought to be willing to assume a little of the burden and help 
in some measure to care for the more unfortunate of their 
brothers. It seems to me that this Government can not afford 
to be so niggardly with its money, can not afford to guard the 
Treasury of the United States to an extent that will deprive 
sober and industrious laborers of the opportunity to labor at a 
wage that will support their families in some sort of decency 
and comfort. I sincerely hope that the point of order will be 
withdrawn. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, I will state that an investi- 
gation of the time that these men actually work on the streets 
and reported to the Committee on Labor shows that they make 
an average through the year of just 98 cents a day for the time 
they are working. Investigation further shows that the men 
who work on the streets, many of them, have to partly depend 
for a living on the labor of their wives, who go out and perform 
other classes of labor to help the family. Many of them have to 
depend on charity to help get clothes for their families, That 
evidence has been submitted to the committee at this session. 
I think that the gentleman from Georgia, who usually claims to 
be a friend of the laboring men, ought not to make the point of 
order. The committee could not do a better thing than to accept 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. HOWARD, Mr. Chairman, before renewing the point 
of order I want to say that the policy of the committee is to 
make these bills as economical as we can in view of the cir- 
cumstances. There is one phase of this case that I want to 
state before renewing my point of order. I reiterate that the 
salaries paid to the street-cleaning force of the city of Wash- 
ington is as high as the salary paid for the same manner of 
work in all of the large cities of the United States. 

Mr. MADDEN. I beg the gentleman’s pardon, but that is not 
true of Chicago, where the wages are $2.25 and the highest is 
$2.75. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. And the highest here is $4. 

Mr. MADDEN. But that is not for laborers. 

Mr. HOWARD. The wage scale is stated by the commis- 
sioners to run from $4 down to $1.50 a day. Now, let us see 
what class of laborers are getting $1.50 a day. There is not 
a Member on the floor of this House that has not noticed these 
old fellows around town, men 65 to 75 years of age, hobbling 
around the streets picking up paper, or with a little broom 
pushing a little cart. 

The Government of the United States, through the commis- 
sioners, give preference to these old fellows that are liable to 
become chargeable to the District, at $1.50 a day. The higher 
class of workmen get $2 a day, 86 of them, and 312 of them get 
$1.75 a day. I can show you an old man at the foot of the 
Capitol, an old Confederate soldier, 75 years of age, on the pay 
roll of the District, and he could not make 50 cents a day in 
any place on earth. 

Now, the arms of the Government have been opened, and 
these old men have been taken in and given a position that 
pays $1.50 a day and keeps them out of the poorhouse. If you 
increase the wages what will be the result? There will be 
150 or 200 strong bucks that will come in here and jostle these 
old fellows out of their jobs. They can not retain the positions 
at those wages. I am in favor of as high a wage scale as the 
gentleman from Nebraska or the gentleman from Illinois or 
anybody else. But the taxpayers of the District of Columbia 
must be taken into consideration. The Government of the 
United States does not contribute all of this money, and we 
must look upon this District government here as at least a 
quasi municipality. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has expired. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, I renew the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 
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The Clerk read as. follows: 
Amendment by Mr. Starrorp: Page 33; line 10, at the end ot the 


paragraph insert the following: 
“Provided, That no part of this appropriation. shall be paid to any 
laborer enga: in street-cleaning work at less than $2 a day for not 


more than t hours work.” 

Mr. PAGE’ of North Carolina. Mr: Chairman, I make the 
point of order against that. 

Mr. STAFFORD; Mr: Chairman, it is well known that in the 
consideration of appropriation bills limitations on appropria- 
tions are always in order, and it is always within the authority 
of the House to restrict and limit the scope of an appropriation. 
Otherwise Congress would not have that control over appropria- 
tions which is its right. The amendment proposed is a pure 
limitation upon the expenditure of this appropriation, namely, 
that the executive officials are not authorized to expend any of 
this fund for this designated character of Work 

Mr: PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man allow me to make a suggestion to him and to the Chair? 
Under the guise of a limitation you can not change the law any 
cts than you can in any other way under the rules of the 

Duse. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But there is no law to-day limiting the 
scale of wages to be paid to these men. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. No; but there is a lump-sum 
appropriation—— 

Ir. STAFFORD. Ah, the gentleman admits away his case. 
Tf there had been a law limiting the wages to be paid to these 
men, then there might be some basis for the gentleman's con- 
tention, but he admits: that there is no law except this lump- 
sum appropriation. I go back to my original premise and state 
that Congress has tle right to determine how this fund shall 
be utilized. We can say that it shall not be utilized: in the pay- 
ment of the laborer unless he receives $2 for not more than 
eight hours” work. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I beg. to sub- 
mit that this is not n limitation within the rules of the House. 
It is a direction and not a limitation, and it does not decrease 
the appropriation and therefore can not come within the rules 
of the House as à limitation upon an appropriation bill. So 
far as I am concerned, I am ready to have the Chair rule. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. In order to 
come within the Holman rule, the Chair thinks that it would 
have to show upon its face a reduction, and the Chair thinks 
it does not do that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But, if the Chair will permit me, it is not 
the purpose to bring this within the Holman rule. Long before 
that rule was established the rule of limiting an appropriation 
was well recognized. There is precedent after precedent recog- 
nizing the right of the House to put a limitation upon an 
appropriation. 

Mr. MEEKER. Would it be a limitation the way that is 
stated—to pay not less than $2 for more than eight hours’ work? 

Mr. MADDEN. That would be the condition under which 
they are allowed to expend the money, 

The CHATRMAN, The Chair thinks this is.a proposition 
creating a new law and a new scale of wages, not permissible 
on an appropriation bill, and the Chair therefore sustains the 
point of order. 

Mr. STAFFORD: Mr. Chairman, I move to increase the 
amount carried in the bill from $290,000 to. $310,000, and I ask 
to be recognized on that proposition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 33, line 8, strike out $290,000'" and insert “ $310,000," 


Mr. STAFFORD: Mr. in the last year’s appropri- 
ation act we appropriated in this item $280,000. The commis- 
sioners recommended an increase of $42,000 for the sole purpose 
of increasing the wages of these poorly paid street laborers 
from $1.50 to $1.75 and of those receiving $1.75 to $2. a day. 
What has the committee done toward carrying out that benefi- 
cent and humanitarian recommendation? It has brought in: 
here a meager: recommendation of $10,000, which will permit of 
no increase substantially in the wages of these laborers. What 
kind of a government are we going to have in the District 
when the members of the legislating committee decline to con- 
sider the recommendations of the commissioners. that have this 
matter in hand, who recognize the need of increasing the wages 
of these men? It is no wonder that we have the Committee 
on Labor coming in here with an omnibus bill seeking to in- 
crease the salaries: of all employees to a minimum of $3 per 
day. I say that anyone who wishes to see a fair living wage 
paid will vote for this amendment, though I think you can 
hardly consider that a living: wage when you provide for an 


increase of wages of street laborers: from $1.50. to $1.75 and 
from $1.75 to $2. I challenge the statement of the: gentleman: 
from Georgin [Mr.«Howaxrp] when he says that in other cities: 
of like size the minimum wage is the same as is paid in this 
city. I can not speak for other municipalities, but we have 
heard here instances: cited by the gentieman from Mussuchu- 
setts: [Mr: Tadunl where, in Boston, the wage is $2.50 a: day; 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen ], where the mini- 
mum wage in Chicago is $2.25 and runs up to $2.75, In my 
home city the minimum wage, according to an ordinance passed 
some years ago, is $2. Why slould we be niggardly toward 
these men? It was the poliey of the subeommittee in the prep- 
aration of the legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation 
bill to raise the pay of most of those who receive $600; $700, 
$800, and $900 so that they could provide adequately for their 
families. I am not rising here to make any demagogic appeal, 
but I think we should, regardless of the recommendations: of 
the committee, provide funds whereby the commissioners: can: 
carry out what everybody must admit is only a fair proposal 
of increase, namely, to increase the wages of those receiving 
51.50 a day to $1.75 a day and those receiving 81.75 to $2 a day. 

Mr. HOWARD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield: 

Mr. HOWARD: Does the gentleman. insist that the mini- 
mum wage here of the class of people I have specified! as em- 
ployed under this provision is not adequate pay? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes; the commissioner himself, in testify- 
ing before your committee, stated that he wants to increase 
these men from $1.50 to $1.75. 

Mr. HOWARD. I just want to ask the gentleman: this ques- 
tion: If the gentleman believes that, and he has always believed 
it, and kept on believing it, why, in the name of common sense, 
did the gentleman and the gentlemen on that side want to heap 
all of these inereases on Democratic appropriation bills when 
you had 16 years in which you did nothing in this regard? 

Mr. STAFFORD. In answer to that statement I want to 
say to the gentleman that, so far as my conduct has: been con- 
cerned on the legislative committee, I was: not in favor of in- 
creasing salaries if they were above $1,200 a year, and I voted: 
consistently here in the House to sustain the chairman of the 
committee against those increases, but on those below $1,200, 
where the salaries were not sufficient to provide for a man to 
support a home, I voted consistently to raise those salaries. My 
position is entirely consistent. 

Mr. TAGUE. Mr. Chairman, I hope the amendment of the 
gentleman [Mr. Starrorp], who has- just. spoken, will pass. 
Mr. Chairman, we sit here as Members of this Congress and say 
we are appropriating a sum sufficient to keep life and limb to- 
gether of the poor old laborer who works around the Capital. 
In this great country of ours we read in the papers daily of 
our great wealth and how rich we are, and yet. we are telling 
these men 

Mr: BUCHANAN of Illinois: Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAGUE. In just a minute—we are telling these men, 
faithful servants, veterans of the Army, who it has been said are 
unfit to earn more than 50 cents a day, that that is all they can 
have. Why, Mr. Chairman, at this time and in this Congress, 
T believe, it is the duty of every Member of Congress to see to 
it that some provision is made to provide for these men. T said 
in my city we give $2.50 for eight hours’ labor. We give them 
Saturday afternoons. We give them two weeks’ vacation in the 
summer, and when they get old and are unable to perform their 
duties my city pensions them at a dollara day: [Applause.] 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield right 
there? 

Mr. TAGUE. I will 5 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Our friend from Georgia [Mr. 
Howakgp], who has always been in sympathy. with the laboring. 
people, opposes this on the.ground that there are some old men. 
working. That does not apply about other cities. I know in the 
city. of Chicago, where the wages of the common laborer are 
$2.25. to $2.75, there are old men there who perform work, 
efficiently able men, just the same as there are here, so that is no 
argument against giving a living wage scale. 

Mr. HOWARD. If the gentleman will permit, what I wanted 
to convey by that statement was this, that those who get this 
minimum wage scale are a class of people, old men, who can 
not readily find employment on account of some decrepitude or 
sen who come in contact. with the high class of laborer who gets 

a day, 

Mr. BUCHANAN; of Illinois: The idea. I: want to convey is 

that the same thing applies to the other cities where they pay: 


more for the common labor, 52.50 a minimum wage for the same 


kind of labor the gentleman speaks of. 
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Mr. TAGUE. Mr. Chairman, I realize the gentleman from 
Georgia and all of the Members of this House want to give the 
men in the employ of the city a fair compensation for their labor, 
and here is our opportunity. Let us raise this appropriation; 
let us give them something that is fair. One dollar and fifty 


cents a day! No man can live on that at this time and take. 


care of himself and family. It is all right to say they perform 
no labor; but they do, and they must live. They must live as 
well as any of us. I believe $2 a day is little enough and too 
little to supply the wants of life for these men. I said at the 
beginning I was surprised to think that such a condition could 
prevail in this country and in this city, and if it is the condition, 
then the sooner this Congress and the Nation can get down to the 
question and take care of them in their old age by appropriating 
money that will provide for them, the sooner this country will 
be better off. If we are going to have good citizens, we must 
give men a living wage. If they are going to bring up families 
to amount to anything in the future, we must provide them 
with a wage sufficiently large to enable them to secure the 
necessities of life. One dollar and fifty cents a day, or, as one 
Member said, 98 cents a day, paid to some men in this depart- 
ment, is not sufficient. I believe, Mr. Chairman, it is a disgrace 
and a blot upon the good name of this country, and I for one, as 
a Member of this House, want to see this rectified. I hope the 
chairman of this committee will accept this amendment and Jet 
the men in the street department in the city of Washington, 
whether it is governed and controlled by two distinct factions 
or satisfies the wishes of two distinct factions, so that it will 
become the law and give these men what they should get and 
rightfully deserve. [Applause.] 
Mr. MEEKER. Some one has well said: 


Methods are many; principles are few. 
Methods often vary; principles never do. 


We are discussing here a method of paying men who are em- 
ployed to do a certain line of work at a reasonable, decent wage. 
Because of storm and rain there are many days when these 
men can not work, and we “take it out” on them. We want 
men to do this work and we offer them the munificent (?) salary 
of $1.50 a day on nice days, but when it rains they are losers 
and not Uncle Sam. 

I really think I have never felt so ashamed of the policy of 
our Government as when I had my attention called a few months 
ago, out in my home city, to the fact that men and women out 
there were working for this Government at the rate of less than 
98 cents a day. And yet we are passing laws to force corpora- 
tions and employers of labor into all sorts of terms. The old- 
age pension system and the compensation laws that we are 
passing are forced upon employers of labor, but as to ourselves, 
when we come to where we can do as we please as employers of 
labor in the name of the Government, we dodge the responsi- 
bility. I do not see how any man could oppose a wage scale of 
$2 a day, when the weather permits employment, when we 
make the laborers stand the loss when ‘it rains. I think a 
principle is involved here, and it is simply this: Can we look 
the men of this country squarely in the face when we say that we 
are giving $1.50 a day if it does not rain. Back in Indiana on 
the farm I knew a man, who was a sort of a skinflint, who used 
to say to his boys, “It is too wet to work on the farm to-day 
and so we will grease the harness.” Uncle Sam says here in 
the District of Columbia, “It is too wet to work on the streets 
and you will go without your pay.” 

Now, gentlemen, let us be ordinarily, decently fair. If these 
men are old men, if they have people dependent upon them so 
that they can not work elsewhere at odd jobs, so much the 
more should we manifest some generosity, but I can not be per- 
suaded that $2 a day is a generous wage when a man stands the 
loss because of bad weather. We have voted millions away here 
this year, and the men who voted them away will haye to do 
more explaining than those who voted against doing so. When 
we get down to the man on the street we become “ economical.” 

I hope this amendment will pass. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I ask unan- 
imous consent that all debate on this paragraph and amend- 
ments thereto close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that at the expiration of 10 minutes all 
debate on all amendments to this paragraph be closed. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, this reminds me 
of the many other times during my service here when this sub- 
ject, or a similar one, has been before the House. I say now, 
substantially, what I have said on other occasions, that it is 
altogether wrong for the United States Government, the richest 
Government in the world to-day, the richest Government the 


world has ever seen, to force people who work for it to indulge 
in cutthroat competition in order to get a job. Of course it has 
the power to say, “ You work for 98 cents a day or for $1.50 
a day or we will get somebody else to work for us.“ And the 
poor man takes the starvation wage. But the Government 
ought not to use such a power. One dollar and fifty cents a 
day in Washington in these times of extraordinarily high prices 
does not enable a man to pay running expenses, clothe himself 
and his family, feed them, keep them warm in winter, and pay 
the doctor. 

It is the duty of the United States Government to say “ We 
will pay to every man who works for this Government a living 
wage, We can afford to do it, and in honor we ought to do it.” 
That is the attitude the United States Government should take. 
Any other attitude is wholly unbecoming. It would be unbe- 
coming for a very rich private corporation or a very rich em- 
ployer to say to a poor man applying for work, “ We can get 
somebody else to work for 90 cents a day,” and then on the 
man replying “I have a wife and children to support; I must 
take that or starve, and I will work for 85 cents a day, though 
it will hardly keep body and soul together,” for the corpora- 
tion or other employer to say, “All right; you get the job.” As 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. MEEKER] suggested, the Gov- 
ernment says, “We will give you 98 cents a day while it is 
pleasant weather.” Last year it rained in southeastern Wis- 
consin practically all of the time for six or seven weeks. It 
was the longest rainy season that I remember. If some such 
downpour as that should occur where these miserably paid, 
fair-weather men with families to support are employed by 
the Government it would leave them to starve. 

The United States Government ought to be a model employer. 
It ought to pay a living wage. It can afford to pay, and is in 
honor bound always to pay, a living wage. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr, Chairman, I am not op- 
posing this amendment as one who is opposed to paying a living 
wage for the rendering of a service. I know that I agree with 
my colleague on the committee [Mr. Howanrp] in the statement 
he made earlier in this discussion, that a great many of these 
people who are employed in the street-cleaning department of 
the city of Washington, for which they receive a compensation 
of $1,50 a day, would not likely receive this employment if the 
wage were made higher. They are not vigorous, able-bodied 
men, able to go out in the competitive labor market of this city 
or any other and make a living for themselves. They are given 
an opportunity by the governing board of this city to carn 
$1.50 a day at light, easy work, with short hours of labor, and 
have the satisfaction of knowing that they are sustaining them- 
selves, without placing themselves upon the charity of this 
city. Now, these gentlemen who want to put this wage at $2 
a day, or at some other price higher than the present wage, if 
they succeed in voting this amendment onto this bill, will in 
all probability put half of those old men who are now employed, 
largely as charity, rendering some service, light as it is, upon 
the cold charity of this city, without possibly ample opportunity 
to take care of them by the appropriations made and the 
facilities afforded. 

I am not going to be placed in the position of opposing the 
man who is 2 wage earner. I was once a wage earner myself. 
I started as a boy working for a wage, and I know what the 
man who has to work for a living has to endure. But I stand 
and maintain here that it is infinitely better for a large class 
of these people to be given an opportunity to retain their self- 
respect by their own labor to make their own living, than to be 
thrown upon charity. Many of them would have their hearts 
broken if they were thrown upon the charity of this city or upon 
any other charity. I am not here saying that every man should 
not receive all the wages he deserves. I am not opposed to any 
man receiving all the wage he can get, provided he gives in re- 
turn for that wage an equivalent in work. But I believe in this 
instance, instead of helping the wage earner who is employed 
in the street-cleaning department of this city, if you vote this 
amendment in the bill, in all probability, as I honestly believe, 
instead of rendering him a service, you will do him a hurt. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Yes. 2 

Mr. DENISON. Can the gentleman state when there has 
been an advance in the District here in the wages of the men 
who clean the streets? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. 
not pretending to say. 

Mr. DENISON. Can the gentleman state when he has been 
in favor or when he ever will be in favor of increasing the wages 
of these people? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. If the gentleman will put it 
on the basis of an able-bodied man doing the work of an able- 


I can not answer that. I am 
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bodied man, I would do it now. But I am not willing to throw 
out of employment a large number of men of the particular class 
who, by my own observation and experience, I know happen to 
be employed in the service. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. If the reason the gentleman has given is 
good for not increasing the wages of these people now, is that a 
good reason for not ever increasing their wages? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. What is the reason? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I will say now that this city 
has not made sufficient provision for taking care of that class 
of people that live in it, and I am one of those who believe that 
it ought to make provision for taking care of its old and feeble 
and sick and decrepit. I hope the day will come very soon when 
it will do that. 

Mr. BAILEY. 
question? 


Mr. PAGE of North Carolina.’ Yes. 

Mr. BAILEY. Are these particular laborers themselves ask- 
ing for an increase? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. 
I have no information on that. 

Mr, DENISON, I will answer that question, if the gentle- 
man will permit. Some of these men have been before the Com- 
mittee on Labor, and they have told pitiful stories of the small 
wages they are receiving. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I can not mention anybody who 
is receiving a salary, from the humblest laborer up to the gen- 
tleman who is receiving on this floor $7,500, who does not want 
that amount increased. Mr. Chairman, I call for a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from North 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. REAVIS. Mr. Chairman, did the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Srarrorp] consume all of his time? 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Wisconsin and the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina [Mr. PAGE] consumed 10 minutes. 

Mr. REAVIS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for three minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Nebraska asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for three minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REAVIS. Mr. Chairman, I do not know the character of 
the men who are employed on this street work at $1.50 a day. 
I do not know whether they ore old, crippled, sick, and objects 
of charity or not. But I do know this, that this Government 
can not afford to take the labor of any man at a price that will 
not permit him to keep soul and body together. [Applause.] I 
do know this 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr, Chairman—— 

Mr. REAVIS. I can not yield; I have but three minutes. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I gave time to the gentleman 
because I refrained from objecting to his request for unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. REAVIS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I wanted to ask the gentleman 
if he knew anybody whose soul and body had parted because 
of this wage? 

Mr. REAVIS. I do know this, and the chairman of the com- 
mittee knows it, that there is no man at this day and age and 
under existing circumstances who can support himself and his 
family in the city of Washington by intermittent labor at $1.50 
a day; and this Government can not afford, I care not how old 
its employees may be, to hold them down to a wage that will 
not permit them to support their families. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REAVIS. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT. What has the gentleman to say with refer- 
ence to the suggestion made by the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Pace] and the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Howarp], to the effect that if these wages are increased, many 
of these men who are now working will be thrown out of em- 
ployment, and therefore it would be an unkindness to them 
rather than a kindness to increase the wage? 

Mr. REAVIS. Whether or not these men are thrown out of 
employment is dependent entirely upon the sense of justice of 
the commissioners who employ them, and the commissioners 
who are charitable enough to give employment to these old men 
surely would not be brutal enough to throw them out of em- 
ployment when their wage was increased to a living wage. I 
do not believe that that condition would obtain. [Applause.] 
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Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 


I can not answer as to that. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD]. 

The question was taken, and the chairman announced that 
the “ noes” appeared to have it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. A division, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded, 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 26, noes 27. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Tellers, Mr. Chairman. 

Tellers were ordered; and the chairman appointed Mr. Pace 
of North Carolina and Mr. Starrorp to act as tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
33, noes 25. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. EVANS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TAGUE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts |Mr. 
TAGUE] asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Record. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I make the same request. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

x isposal of garbage ani 
dead N e S aireak . es Fagg 7 Pl 
in the city of Washington and the more dense 1 suburbs; 
collection and disposal of night soll in the District of Columbia ; pay- 
ment of necessary in on, allowance to inspectors for maintenance 
of horses and vehicles or motor vehicles used in the performance of 
offictal duties, not to exceed $20 per month for each in or for horse- 
Moe See etene at ale and priate pröperty n the 
— — as public dumps, and incidental expenses, $179,045. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming, a member 
of the committee, offers an amendment, which the Clerk will 


report. 

Mr. MONDELL. I offer an amendment as a separate para- 
graph, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MOXDELL: On page 33, insert at the end 
of line 25 the following as a separate paragraph: 

“Garbage reduction plant: The commissioners are authorized to 
acquire by purchase or condemnation a site or sites, and to use any 
Jand belonging to the District of Columbia which is suitable, in the 
discretion of the said commissioners, to enter into contracts for the 
construction of the necessary buildings thereon, to purchase the neces- 
sary machinery, tools, equipment, including motor and other yehicles, 
horses, supplies, personal services, and incidentals, required for munici- 
pal collection and disposal of city refuse, in eral accordance with 

lans and specifications prepared under the authority contained in the 
District appropriation act for the fiscal Phe 1918, all of which shal 
be ready for operation on or before July 1, 1918, at a total cost not to 
exceed $855,900, of which $300,000 is appropriated and made imme- 
diately available. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I make a point 
of order against that amendment. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman withhold his point of 
order just a moment? Z 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes; I will withhold it. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, the Engineer commissioner 
of the District called attention to the importance of this item 
at this time in these words: 

There is this reason for the initial appropriation at this time: If 
we do not get it this year we will have to look forward to a postpone- 
ment of possibly three years, for the reason that our existing contract 
be on the ist of July, 1915, and will expire on the Ist of July, 
1918. Now. we deliberately made a three-year contrac 
knew it would require that time for the completion of th 
the construction of the municipal plant. 

Municipal garbage plants are coming to be quite common in 
the country, and it seems to me that there are many arguments 
in favor of such a plant in the District of Columbia. It is true 
that no legislative provision has been made for such a plant as 
this, and in making the point of order I hope the chairman of 
the District Committee will promise us that very soon that 
commitee will bring in the necessary legislation. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I am not in the 
frame of mind now to make such a promise, and am entirely 
satisfied I will not be in that frame of mind later on, for the 
reason that I recently saw in a New York newspaper that that 
city now proposed to sell its garbage and make a profit out of 
it without handling it at all; and I have seen other articles 


because we 
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more recently, copied in the papers from other parts of the 
country, showing that this subject is now being investigated, 
and it is believed by many that municipally owned garbage 
plants will not be needed at all, that the soap manufacturers 
and the fertilizer manufacturers will buy all this stuff and 
pay a profit for it. Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I make the point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. MADDEN. I move to strike out the last word. I should 
like to ask the gentleman from North Carolina a question. I 
notice that in this paragraph of the bill provision is made for 
payment for the removal of dead animals. In all large cities of 
the country they get paid for the privilege of removing dead 
animals. Why do we not do that way? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I think the number of dead 
animals here is very small, and the subject has not been of 
enough importance for anyone to make a bid to take those dead 
animals away. I believe they are not removed by the same 
people who have charge of the city pound. 

Mr. MADDEN. They get paid for doing it, however. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Yes; they are paid for the 
service. 

Mr. MADDEN. In all other large cities in the United States 
they pay the municipality for the privilege of doing it. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I think so, and I think the time 
may come very soon when there will possibly be dead animals 
enough here to make it worth while. 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; to make soap and glue. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I do not know of any soap or 
glue factory in this vicinity. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I can not understand why this 
has not been done long ago. If I remember correctly, the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia have been offered $3 
apiece for dead horses, while they pay $2 apiece for haying them 
hauled away. 

Mr. MADDEN. The usual price paid for the privilege of re- 
moving a dead horse is $5 a head; and if the commissioners 
have been offered $3 n head, I see no reason why they should 
pay $2. Those who made the offer of $3 must have had some 
means of disposing of them at a profit or they would not have 
offered the $3. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. A good horse hide is worth $3 
anywhere on the market. 

Mr. MADDEN. Surely, Mr. Chairman, it seems to me there 
ought to be a provision made in this section of the bill requiring 
the commissioners to sell the privilege of removing dead animals, 
instead of paying some one for removing them. I just want to 
call attention to this. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. May I inquire of the gentleman from 
North Carolina or the gentleman from Kentucky where the soap 
factory is that could take these animals? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I said I did not know of any. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, I was just wondering where these dead 
animals could be sold. 

Mr. MADDEN. They can be made into glue. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Where is the glue factory? 

Mr. MADDEN. They can soon fix one. It does not require 
much money. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. The policy of the city of Washington is to 
prevent the establishment of soap factories and glue factories. 

Mr. MADDEN. They could go across the river into Virginia 
or out here into Maryland. It does not take much capital to 
start one. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. There are no soap factories here now. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. One will be built if we change 
this policy. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I want to say 
that my only personal experience with a dead animal was a dog 
that weighed possibly a pound and a haif, and if I had paid 5 
cents for each time that I used the telephone in an effort to have 
the dog carried off I would have paid $5 in getting him removed. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Bathing beach: Superintendent, $600; two watchmen at $480 each; 


temporary supplies, and tenance, $2,250; for repairs to 
buildings, la, and upkeep of grounds, $1,400 to be immediately avail- 
able; in $5,210. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I make a point 
ot order as to the new office created—two watchmen for bathing 
beach, $480. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. It is clearly subject to a point 
of order. I do not know that I can induce the gentleman to 
withdraw it. He says I can not. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair sustains the point of order. 


Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: ; 

Amend, on 34, line 6, by s. out the t H — 

7 n pane; oR y striking word “two” and im 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Now, Mr. Chairman, the word 
“watchmen ” should be changed to “ watchman,” and the word 
“each,” in line 7, be stricken out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In line 6 change “‘ watchmen ™ to “ watchman,” and in line 7 strike 
out the word each.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Cierk read as follows: 

For construction of two swimm w 
and equipment on sites to be fenton | F 7.500 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. The committee has done fairly well in the matter of the 
playgrounds and swimming pools considering the estimates of 
the commissioners, although the committee allowed $7,000 less 
than the estimates. My opinion is that the commissioners were 
themselves rather too modest and moderate in their estimates, 
and certainly everything they estimated for should have been 
allowed. This city needs more playgrounds; it needs better 
care of playgrounds; and aboye all things it needs more public 
swimming pools. ; 

I have stated here a number of times that this city has less 
provision for swimming pools than any city in the United 
States of its size, and that is true. The Capital of the United 
States ought to set an example to the balance of the country 
in this regard. And yet we have practically nothing in the 
way of public swimming pools except a makeshift affair down 
here in Potomac Park, where the boys in the swimming time are 
thick as mosquitoes in Jersey. The numbers there are so great 
that it is impossible for them to enjoy the facilities as they 
should, and it is practically impossible for a boy to learn to 
swim for there is not room enough. The city is hot and un- 
comfortable in the summer time, and we ought to provide for 
bathing and swimming facilities in abundance. We have not 
even made provision along the Potomac for bathing facilities, 
There is not a point along the Potomac River anywhere within 
reachable distance of the city where a boy can go in and bathe 
without being arrested and carried off to the station house, 
Recently. the officer in charge of public buildings and grounds 
has tried to provide for the boys by opening some pools up in 
Rock Creek Park. That is the best we have at this time. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Certainly. 

Mr. FESS. Last year some of the playgrounds had to be 
closed because there were not facilities to keep them open. 

Mr. MONDELL. That is true, we have been niggardly in 
the extreme in the appropriations for the care of playgrounds 
and for public bathing beaches and pools in the city. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Public convenience stations; For maintenance of public convenience 
stations, including compensation of necessary employees, $18,000. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment as a new paragraph. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

New public convenience stations: F, G, and Ninth Streets NW., 

20,000; Wisconsin Avenue and M Street NW., $18,000; Fifteenth 
treet and New York Avenue, $25,000. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. To that, Mr. Chairman, I make 
a point of order. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman reserve the point of 
order for just a moment? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Well, since the gentleman 
from Wyoming has not said anything, I will reserve it. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask my genial 
friend why he did not allow the estimates of the commissioners? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I can explain it. One item 
which has been estimated for, also estimated for in former 
estimates, at Ninth and F Streets, is very seriously objected 
to, and if I had known that the gentleman was going to offer 
this amendment I would have brought the letter from the Sec- 
retary of the Interior opposing it. The fact is that that is a 
very crowded intersection of streets. The streets themselves 
are narrow and the Patent Office employees are immediately 
connected with the place that was sought to be used, and your 
committee does not believe that that is a proper place for a 
station. The same thing applies exactly to the proposed sta- 
tion at New York Avenue and Fifteenth Street. If the gentle- 
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man knows any more crowded district in the city of Washing- 
ton than that, I would like to have him mention it. The 
Treasury Department protested just as vigorously against it 
as did the Secretary of the Interior against the other, and 
while there may be some need from a public standpoint of a 
station somewhere in these localities, certainly these are not 
the places, in the judgment of the committee. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman agrees with the commis- 
sioners that these are localities where stations are needed, and 
if the station should not be located just at the particular point 
suggested by the commissisoners it should be located somewhere 
in the immediate vicinity. It seems to me that we do not get 
mnywhere by simply declining to make any appropriation for 
the stations because some one occupying a public building does 
not feel disposed to approve of it. ‘The stations are needed 
somewhere in these locations. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Let me remind the gentleman 
that there was a location made two or three years ago for the 
establishment of a station at Ninth and F, and we repealed it 
hecause it was not a practical place for it there, in the judg- 
ment of Congress itself. 

I think there is a solution of this problem, and I have per- 
sonally talked this over with the engineer commissioner. In 
the narrow streets and the crowded intersections like these pro- 
posed it seems to me it would be impossible to place these sta- 
tions underground even, without seriously interfering with the 
traffic. I think a plan can be worked out and will be worked 
out to take care of the situation. 

Mr. MONDELL. I am simply calling attention to these mat- 
ters in the hope that a plan will be worked out. We have been 
agitating them for years. The necessity for them is apparent 
to all, and we should not delay forever because there is some 
slight disagreement as between the commissioners and those in 
the departments. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. 
and I think it will be worked out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

ELECTRICAL DEPARTMENT. 


I agree with the gentleman, 


50; electrical. inspectors—1 $2,000, 1 $1,800, 1 
$1,200; clerks—1 $1,400, 1 
epairmen—2 at 


each, 1 
1,350, 4 at $1,200 
1,200, 2 


Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
point of order against the increase in the salary in line 24, 
page 38, where the salary is increased from $2,500 to $3,000. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, it is clearly 
subject to the point of order. If he will withhold it for a 
moment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I withhold the point of order. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. We had quite a discussion a 
while ago in reference to the wages paid to these more or less 
infirm and old and decrepit men who work on the streets of the 
city of Washington. The subcommittee having this bill in 
charge does not believe that an electrical engineer competent 
to take charge of the electrical department of the municipality 
of the District of Columbia can be employed or one that is being 
employed in a position of like responsibility, requiring the skill- 
fulness, anywhere else that I know of at a salary of $2,500. 
Believing that skilled men in this position should be paid this 
amount, the committee increased it from $2,500 to $3,000. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. My objection is that this par- 
ticular individual is entirely too “ skillful.” 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. If the gentleman will allow 
me. I want, in justice to the members of this committee and to 
myself and for the members of the subcommittee, to say that 
this subcommittee has not appropriated for any individual. I 
have not the slightest idea of the name of the man, or his age, 
or where he came from, or who he is. That has nothing to do 
with the increase in the appropriation. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I have that information, Mr. 
Chairman. During the last Congress Senator Sxtrrh of Mary- 
Jand brought complaint to the House District Committee which 
at that time was investigating and inquiring into the official 
conduct of some of the officers of the District of Columbia, and 
a clear case was made out, where this gentleman had prepared 
some specifications so artistically that it became necessary to 
accept the highest bid instead of the lowest for the lamp posts 
now on Pennsylvania Avenue from the Peace Monument to the 
Treasury Building; and, because of that artfulness, he com- 
pelled the District of Columbia and the United States Govern- 
ment, upon the half-and-half plan, to pay, if I remember cor- 


rectly, something like five or six dollars difference for every 
post that was purchased. I do not believe, in view of that 
kind of thing, that the salary of this individual ought to be 
increased, 3 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to ask the gentleman if he communicated this information to 
the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, who have charge 
of the employment of this man? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I did, and I am sorry to say 
that they did not take any action concerning him that I now 
recall. They held up the contract pending the inquiry of the 
House District Committee, and they were fully conversant with 
the inquiry that was going on, and I can positively state that 
they know absolutely and certainly that this contract was 
drawn—that the bids were asked in such a “skillful” manner 
that the contract as they construed it was awarded to the 
highest bidder instead of the lowest. 

Mr. DUPRE. Does the gentleman think that because certain 
Representatives may be delinquent in the discharge of their 
duties that the salaries for those particular districts should 
be abolished? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes; I favor that proposition, 
and that is the law right now. I now make the point of order. 
The CHAIRMAN, The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I offer the fol- 
lowing amendment, which I send to the desk and ask to have 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 35, line 24, strike out $3,000" and insert “ $2,500.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The nmendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Assistant directors of music, drawing, physical culture, domestic 
science, domestic art, kindergartens, and penmanship, seven, at $1,300 
each: Provided, That the assistant director of penmanship, who shall 
be an instructor in the normal school and an assistant director in the 

rades, shall be placed at a basic salary of $1,300 per annum and shall 
> entitled to an increase of $50 per annum for five years. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend, page 40, by inserting after line 10 the following as a new 
paragraph : 

“Vacation schools and playgrounds. 
tion, and supervision of children in the vacation schools and play- 
grounds, and directors, supervisors, teachers, and janitors of vacation 
schools and playgrounds may also be directors, supervisors, teachers, 
and janitors of day schools, $7,000." 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against that. 

Mr, MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, the item is not subject to the 
point of order, as the gentleman very well knows. I hope that 
the committee will accept this item. I think the committee 
overlooked the item. ‘The gentleman from North Carolina 
[Mr. Pace] thought there was not any such item in the csti- 
mates. 

Mr. HOWARD. It certainly would not be in order, if it was 
in order at all, at this particular point, because this is for the 
salary of school-teachers. The whole paragraph is devoted to 
that. If it be in order at all, it would be in order at the end of 
line 5 on page 41. 

Mr. MONDELL. 
point. 

Mr. HOWARD. I hope the gentleman will withdraw and offer 
it at some other point. 

Mr. MONDELL. I do not know that it makes any difference 
if it is going into the bill, however. 

Mr. HOWARD, It comes now right in the very middle of the 
classification of these teachers. 

Mr. MONDELL. I am willing to withdraw it for the time 
being. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman withdraws the amendment, 
and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Hereafter in assigning salaries to teachers of public schools in the 
District of Columbia no discrimination shall be made between male and 
female teachers employed in the same grade and performing a like 
class of duties ; nor shall it be lawful to pay, or authorize or require to 
be paid, from any of the salaries of such teachers any portion or per- 
centage thereof for the purpose of adding to salaries of higher or lower 
grades; and no such teacher shall be employed as, or required to dis- 
charge the duties of, a clerk or librarian. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
on the paragraph. 

Mr. ABERCROMBIP. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an 
amendment. 


For the proper care, instruc- 


I would just as soon offer it at some other 
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Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, I would like for the Chair to 
dispose of the point of order. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I wish to inquire what was the of 
the committee in making this paragraph permanent legislation? 

Mr. HOWARD. The purpose was to avoid repeating it year 
after year. It has been carried in the current bill for several 
years. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I wish to inquire whether it is the estab- 
lished policy of the committee to have the same salaries paid to 
teachers here in the District of Columbia, regardless of sex, 
for performing the same grade of work? 

Mr. HOWARD. That is the policy and that is the provision in 
this law. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I know it is the provision. I assume that in 
some cities male teachers receive a higher salary than those 
paid to females, and I question whether sufficient consideration 
has been given to that phase of the subject so as to make it 
permanent law by the addition of the word “ hereafter.” 

Mr. HOWARD. The gentleman is probably familiar with the 
classification of the different grades in which teachers are put 
here and the different processes through which they go in 
reaching certain grades and salaries, and in the grouping of 
the teachers the committee has put them in a certain classifica- 
tion, starting with the lowest and going to the highest. There 
is no distinction made between the salaries of male and female 
teachers. Female teachers of one grade get as much as a male 
teacher in the same grade, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Was it the purpose of the committee in 
putting in this mandatory provision that there should not be 
any distinction in pay? 

Mr. HOWARD. I can only say to the gentleman that that is 
the identical language that has been carried in current bills for 
the last 5 or 6 years—well, more than 10 years, I will state 
to the gentleman this is for the purpose of saving printer’s ink 
and printing and repetition. We just simply put the language in 
and make it permanent law. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There has been no question in the commit- 
tee as to the wisdom of having the same salary paid to teachers 
regardless of sex? I will withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. HOWARD. As far as I am concerned, I believe that a 
woman who is as capable a teacher as a man ought to get the 
same money; and the committee feels the same way. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is the general principle; but we all 
know that male teachers have families dependent upon them, and 
Sidr necessary to pay them a higher salary than is paid to fe- 


es. 

Mr. HOWARD. Salaries in this day and generation are net 
based on that proposition at all. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is the rule obtaining in private busi- 
ness establishments as well as in municipalities in the employ- 
ment of teachers and in other grades of work. 

Mr. Chairman, as this has been carried for 10 years, I will 
not press the point of order on the word “ hereafter,” and with- 
draw it. 

Mr. HOWARD. I thank the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is withdrawn. 

Mr. ABERCROMBIE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 42, line fees after the word Hbrarian,“ insert the following as 
a new paragraph 

“ Interchange of teachers: That the superintendent of schools of the 
District of Columbia is authorized, with the approval of the board of 
education of said District, to provide for the interchange of efficient 
teachers with other school systems for periods not ex me year 
in each case: Provided, That not exceeding 20 teachers shail be on 
interchange service on at one time: And ee further, That eacn teacher 
so interchanged shall be paid her regular salary by the school 8 
in which she is — . — at the time the interchange is And 
Bist ided fu t service of teachers of the public schoo of 5 

trict of Columbia under this provision shall count as regular service 
in the District of Columbia.” 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
against the amendment. 


[Mr. ABERCROMBIE addressed the committee. See Ap- 
pendix.] 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, in the temporary absence of 
the chairman of the subcommittee, I will be obliged to insist 
on the point of order. 

— — CHAIRMAN (Mr. Fosrzn). The point of order is sus- 
tained. 

The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Miscellaneous: For rent of school buildings, repair shop, storage and 
stock rooms, $15,000. 
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Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer the amendment which 
I withdrew a moment ago and which is at the Clerk's desk—an 
amendment for an appropriation for vacation schools. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered Mr. MONDELL : Page 47, after Une 2, insert as 
a new paragraph the following 

“ Vacation schools and 8 For the proper care, instructio: 
and rv. olin eae of children in the vacation schools and — — an 

ters, supervisors, teachers, and janitors of wacation schools 
playgrounds ma 7 — 8 be directors, superv teachers, and janitors 
of day sehools, 37.000. 

Mr. HOWARD. “Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the amendment. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, the amendment is not sub- 
ject to the point of order. 

Mr. HOWARD. I will make this statement to the gentleman, 
that there is no provision ef law for vacation schools. This 
creates new law. 

Mr. MONDELL. There is no provision of law for any par- 
ticular kind of schools. There is a provision of law for schools. 
Some of the schools are held in the daytime and some at night, 
and these particular schools happen to be held during the time 
when the other schools are in vacation. If the gentleman will 
withhold his point of order for just a moment 

Mr. HOWARD. I withhold the point of order. 

Mr. MONDELL. I would like to explain this matter to him 
and the committee. It is a matter that we ought to have cared 


for long ago in the District. Some years ago those in charge 


of the District school system realized the necessity for summer 
or vacation schools for the purpose of helping those students 
who for one reason or another needed a little help in erder to 
keep them in their grades. President Blair, of the school board, 
said, in regard to this matter, in the hearing before the subcom- 
mittee ; 

Mr. PAGE, that is to get away from the provisions that have to be 


made now of raising money to s ide people 3 5 playground work 
through the contributions of outs! from the 
2 rovision of the law which prevene gka, use oF e schools. 

he amount of that 88 is e are now giving instruction 


Fee who are back in one, two, or even 
“prevents their e from one grade to an- 

Soci ates Egi ve their a e 

f that ot chilies 57 nokia Ing aft whe givin etn instru 

eel of tha oo! er m e- 
tion, and preparin; 8 . felt om the certi@cate of these 
teachers, and then tt is also playground ie Mr. Thurston, have you 
a detailed statement of that? 


in the summer tim 
more subjects whic 
pe sed —— who ou th 


Mr. THURSTON. [ have not here, but the sum we are a for is 
proximately the sum spent last year from private contributions, 
There were between five and six thousand children acco ted on 


the different playgrounds, both for industrial work and study and for 
organized play. 

Sometimes children are inevitably absent owing to their own 
illness or on account of illness in the family. Some children 
are slow in some one study or another. Those children need 
help in vacation time so that they may not lose the entire year. 

We have been doing this work in years past by voluntary 
subscription. It so happens we have in our family four “ host- 
ages to fortune” who are attending the schools here. This is 
what occurred: In order to keep these vacation schools going— 
and all the teachers and many of the scholars are interested in 
them—they make all sorts and kinds of efforts to collect money 
through the children. My youngsters have been selling tickets 
to picture shows. They have been importuned and invited to 
bring contributions, to do various things, in order to make a little 
money to help raise this $7,000 for these vacation schools and 
for the care of the playgrounds. 

The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Howarp] is going to say 
that what is now being done in this respect, in soliciting con- 
tributions in the schools, is contrary to law. 

Mr. HOWARD. I was not going to say that. 

Mr. MONDELL. He might have said that. 

Mr. HOWARD. I did not have it back in my head, because E 
knew it was contrary to law. 

Mr. MONDELL. It is contrary to law. I am not complaining 


of the teachers. My children have been glad to make their 
small contributions, but there are many children who are at- 


tending the public schools who can not afford to do it, just as it 
was stated here at the time we prohibited that sort of thing. 
We do not want to embarrass children who can not afford to 
contribute, and yet there is such value in these schools that 
people are anxious to contribute. Let me ask my friend whether 
or no he thinks that in this Capital City of the Nation we should 
go on asking the children of the publie schools to collect pennies 
and earn dimes in one way or another in order to keep this very 
useful branch of the public-school service going? 

Mr. HOWARD. Does not the gentleman think this, that if 
they would teach during the teaching period instead of on 
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Wednesday morning allowing all the children to go to the mov- 
ing-picture shows and distracting their attention for the whole 
day from their studies, that there would be no necessity for 
these vacation schools, and that they could use that period for 
developing their physical condition? 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentlemen could easily get a rise out of 
me on that question of improper dismissal and adjournment of 
publie schools, but that is aside the mark. Say that they do 
sometimes dismiss the schools without sufficient reason. 

Mr. HOWARD. They do it. 

Mr. MONDELL. For insufficient and for very flimsy reasons 
and for no good reason at all. If that be so, the occasions are 
not frequent enough to make any particular difference in the 
scholarship of the pupil and his ability to keep up with his 
classes, 


These vacation schools have come to be recognized as an 
important part of the school systems everywhere; not only here, 
but elsewhere, and they will be kept up. The question is 
whether they are to be kept up by penny contributions of the 
children and by all these various and sundry questionable de- 
vices that have been resorted to, cr whether we shall appro- 
priate for them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wyoming 
has expired. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, MONDELL. There is a very important part of this work 
that my friend from Georgia [Mr. Howarp] will appreciate. 
I think he thoroughly appreciates all the purposes of the vaca- 
tion schools, but the part of these expenditures that is used for 
the purpose of promoting industrial education and industrial 
exhibits in the playgrounds in the summer time is 
important. In fact, nothing more important can be provided 
for under our school system. It is a small sum, and it is a sum 
that will be expended for a good and worthy purpose. We ought 
to provide for it instead of continuing, as we have done for 
years in this unjustifiable way, to compel the people of the Dis- 
trict to support it more or less by voluntary contributions. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, would the gentleman from Georgia 
withhold his point of order? 

Mr. HOWARD. Yes; with pleasure. 

Mr. FESS. I think there is a feature in the vacation school 
that ought not to be lost sight of. Our courses of 
study throughout all the school systems of the country, and 
especially here, require a certain standard in order to get into 
the high school, and then a certain standard is required in the 
freshman year to get into the sophomore year, and then in the 
junior year, and then in the senior year for graduation; and 
if because of some lapse, either in study or that 
can not be controlled a pupil falls ont, there is danger that 
unless the pupil ean make up on the work on which he felt short 
during the year he will not be able to go on and reach gradua- 
tion. 

I have realized that for years. A parent's chief desire is to 
keep his child in school rather than have him drop out in the 
early stage. If for any reason not under his control he drops 
out and finds no way to go on with his own class, he will almost 
certainly drop clear out, This common occurrence grows out 
of the exacting character of our courses of study, and none of 
us would change them, but frequently it is very hard upon the 
individual pupil. I do not refer to the indolent or constitu- 
tionally careless pupil, but to the delinquent, whose lapse may 
not be his fault. The vacation school would offer a splendid 
opportunity to cure that feature. £ 

Then, it seems to me that every father and mother are up 
against the situation that for three months in the year the 
children have nothing to do, and those three months are the times 
of idleness—a situation bad enough for adults, but especially 
important to a child when eonsidered in its possibilities, since 
somebody has said, “ When one is idle there is work for the evil 
one”; and it seems to me that there ought to be some way by 
which those who are worthy and unable to remain in the school 
regularly ought to be able to find the time during vacation to 
do the work in which they are deficient. This is only one of 
the important items of the proposed amendment of the gentle- 
man from Wyoming. ’ 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield right 
there? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. HOWARD. Of course, the gentleman is aware of the 
fact that the teachers of the District of Columbia are paid by 
the year and not by the term. Therefore, without the expendi- 
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ture of any money, this situation could be met very easily by 
simply increasing the school term and requiring the teachers 
to remain here on their jobs and earn a year’s pay by teach- 
ing the vacation schools. That would be ene way to meet the 
situation, would it not? 

Mr. FESS. That would be one way, but it would hardly be 
fair to the teacher to do that, and I would not favor putting 
the suggestion into operation. 

Mr. HOWARD. It would be as fair for the teacher as for 
the child. 

Mr. FESS. Of course, it is for the benefit of the child that 
we want to keep the school open at all. 

Mr. HOWARD. It would be as much benefit to the child to 
continue at school during the vacation as it would be to let the 
child enjoy a vacation. 

Mr. FESS. I believe that three months of idleness in any 
instance is not a desirable thing for the child. I hope that some 
time in our system of education we shall not have that waste 
of time. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. COX. The gentleman is a great educator, and I think 
he is the father of several children. I undertake to say that 
after the gentleman’s children arrive at a reasonable age they 
do not know what a vacation is, and the gentleman finds some 
desirable employment for his children. Is not that true? 

Mr. FESS. I will say to the gentleman that personally I 
know not what a vacation is. I have always been employed in 
some way during the summer season, and was never hurt by 
the necessity of such employment. As for children, the average 
family in our smaller as well as larger towns find it very hard 
to employ their children’s time in the summer. It would be 
very much better could we have vacation sehools. For myself 
I aim to see that my children are in the summer school. How- 
ever, it is not so easy with the family not identified with educa- 
tional work. 

Mr. COX. Some people have told me that during vacations 
they have employed teachers to continue the instruction of their 
children. 

Mr. FESS. That is the case in a very great number of 


instances. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. DUPRÉ. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. Howard] indicate in a word how 
many unauthorized items are appropriated in this bill? 

Mr. HOWARD. I will refer the gentleman to the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Pace] who is in charge of this bill. 

Mr. DUPRE. Then I will ask the gentleman from North 
Carolina. Approximately how many unauthorized items are 
appropriated for in this bill? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I could not answer that ques- 
tion offhand, but there are not a great many. 

Mr. DUPRE. A hundred? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I could not say. 

Mr. DUPRE. Four or five hundred? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I should say not more than a 
hundred. 

Mr. REILLY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOWARD. Yes. 

Mr. REILLY. Has there been any request from the educa- 
tional authorities of the District for appropriations for vaca- 
tional schools? 

Mr. HOWARD. I do not recall, This was included in the 
estimates, but there was no insistence upon it on the part of 
the authorities when this provision was discussed in the hearing 
before the subcommittee. 

Mr. REILLY. There are vacational schools now conducted 
in the city by means of contributions as outlined by the gentle- 
man from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL]? 

Mr. HOWARD. Yes; and the teachers are being paid for 
those months out of public funds. 

Mr. REILLY. The fact of the matter is the teachers every- 
where have a certain school year, and you would not expect 
the teachers to give their time for the whole school year unless 
they were paid for it. 3 

Mr. HOWARD. The uniform system is that the teachers are 
paid by the month, and when vaeation comes they lose their 
salaries. I want to say this to the gentleman, that from my 
investigation of the schools in the Distriet of Columbia the 
teachers in Washington are paid the best salaries in the specific > 
grades of any teachers in the United States except in one city. 
The children in the District of Columbia are taught under the 
most favorable conditions that I know anything about. The cost 
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of constructing school buildings is $10,000 a room, and that is 
more, I know, than in any city in the country. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, HOWARD. Yes, 

Mr. FESS. I think the whole country would commend the 
movement that made it possible here for teachers to be paid for 
the 12 months; there are not many places where that is done. 

Mr. HOWARD. I have no objection to that. Now, in re- 
gard to the playgrounds proposition. I have some views about 
the playground situation here, and I think it is an opportune 
time to express them. I realize that children in the congested 
city centers should have some place to play, but I believe they 
have got more ground for play in the city of Washington to the 
square foot than any other city in the country. They have hun- 
dreds of acres in Rock Creek Park, the Mall, and all the squares 
for playgrounds. I believe the playground system costs the 
parents of these children $150,000 direct taxes, in doctors’ bills, 
because if there ever was 2 source of spreading contagious dis- 
eases, like measles, scarlet fever, and diphtheria, and every 
other disease of childhood on earth, it is letting the children 
congregate around a little cement wash hole that has 10 gallons 
of water pouring into it a minute and 10 gallons running out, 
where they all jump into it and swim at one time. If one has 
the measles or scarlet fever they all get it. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOWARD. Yes. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Has the gentleman heard of 
the German invasion—that the German measles has actually 
broken out in the camp at Chevy Chase? 

Mr. HOWARD. Yes; I heard it this afternoon, and that they 
were going to break up the sanitation camp. I could have 
broken it up long ago if I had had a peck of healthy mice and 
let them go out there about half past 7 in the evening. [Laugh- 
ter.] But now, talking about these playgrounds. They are a 
magnificent depository for these gadabout mothers that asso- 
ciate with their children only when they are in bed. When they 
want to go off to spend the day, if they want to go to whist 
parties, they bundle up the kids and send them to the play- 
grounds, and there they find a stalwart matron, who will take 
care of them while their mammas go to the movies. [Laughter.] 
The result and the practical effect of it is that it is unwhole- 
some. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOWARD. Yes. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Does not the gentleman think that the 
ladies have the hardest end of the game anyhow, no matter 
how you fix it up? 

Mr. HOWARD. Well, I used to think so. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOWARD. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. Does the gentleman think we had better stop the 
schools? 

Mr. HOWARD. No; but I do think that the parental in- 
fluence ought to be thrown around the children some time dur- 
ing the day. I make the point of order. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I would like to be heard on 
the point of order. This committee is clearly authorized to ap- 
propriate for schools in the District. There is no law on the 
statute book fixing the hours or the terms of the school. The 
time of terms or sessions can be changed any time by the board 
of education. Under these items the board can provide that 
the school term shall begin earlier, or extend later, as they see 
fit. There is no law on the subject, and we are making no law 
on the subject. We are not changing existing law and not pro- 
viding new law. If this appropriation is granted it would 
make it possible to continue the schools, some of them, for a 
month or so longer than they would otherwise be in session. It 
would also keep certain playgrounds open a few weeks longer 
than they are now kept open, and during that time they would 
make exhibits of the industrial work of the children. 

This is an appropriation for a work in progress, a work under 
the supervision and jurisdiction of this committee. It is not 
a change of existing law, because there is no law on the sub- 
ject as to the time when the schools shall be in session. It is 
not new legislation, because it does not definitely fix a time for 
session of the schools. Therefore it is in order. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I was going to call attention 
to the fact that there is no authority of law for vacational 
schools, or schools of this character contemplated in the amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Foster). The Chair is ready to rule. 
The Chair thinks there is no law now fixing what are called 
vacation schools. If that were the only provision it would be 
sufficient ; but this also provides for playgrounds, and that, too, 
is subject to a point of order, 


Mr. MONDELL. On what ground? 
The CHAIRMAN. There is no law providing for play- 


grounds, as the Chair understands. 


Mr. MONDELL. Oh, certainly; there is an appropriation 
for playgrounds in this very bill. 

The CHAIRMAN, If there is any law, the Chair will be glad 
to have it shown to him. 

Mr. MONDELL. The bill contains appropriations for play- 
grounds. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands that, but there is 
no law, as the Chair understands it, providing for the establish- 
ment of playgrounds and the employment of these teachers. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I think I can 
throw a little light on this subject. For a great many years I 
made a point of order against the playgrounds, as I am sure 
my friend in the chair will remember. Finally a compromise 
was reached by which the playgrounds were to be paid for out 
of the District revenues, and during the past few years the 
matter has been allowed to drift along in that way, without any 
law whatever on the subject. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair remembers that very distinctly, 
and for that reason he believes the amendment to be out of 
order. If there is any law authorizing it, the Chair will be 
glad to have it called to his attention. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment in 
lieu of the amendment that I previously offered. I offer an 
amendment, “ For maintenance of vacation schools, $7,000.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, on page 47, in line 2, by adding the 6 

“For maintenance of vacation schools, $7,000, 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I make a point of order 
against the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For purchase of United States flags, $800. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask unanimous 
consent to offer at this point an item providing for the enforce- 
ment of the child-labor law. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Ferris). 
request? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. The gentleman from Wyo- 
ming asks unanimous consent to offer the amendment at this 
place, and I do not object to his-offering it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming asks unani- 
mous consent to offer an amendment, which the Clerk will 
report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MoxpELL: Amend, on page 49, line 3, by 
erin? the 1 25 a new paragraph: 

“ Chil ‘or the enforcement of the provisions of the act 


d labor in the District of Colum- 
for two inspectors, at $1,200 each, 


What is the gentleman's 


‘To rart the em 8 908. 5 of chil 
bia,’ approved May 2 roy namely, 


$2,400: Provided, That the exist ng provision of law requiring the 
detail of two privates of the „Metropolitan police force for the enforce- 
ment of said act is repealed,” 


Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina re- 
serves a point of order. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I do not think the item is 
subject to a point of order. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I am sure that the gentleman, 
with his excellent knowledge of parliamentary law, knows that 
it is subject to a point of order. 

Mr. MONDELL. What is the point of order, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. The point of order is that the 
gentleman’s amendment creates an employment that is not pro- 
vided by law—two inspectors. The law now expressly provides 
that two police officers shall fill these positions. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, the act of May 28, 1908, to 
regulate the employment of child labor in the District of 
Columbia provides that no child under 14 years of age shall 
be employed or permitted to work in the District of Columbia 
in any factory, workshop, mercantile establishment, and so 
forth, and goes into considerable detail in regard to the em- 
ployment of children in the District of Columbia. I do not 
understand what further legislation than that would be re- 
quired to make it in order for the Appropriation Committee to 
appropriate to carry out the law by providing the proper officers, 

Mr. COX. Does that act require the detailing of two police- 
men to enforce it? 

Mr. MONDELL. 
of two policemen, 


Mr. Chairman, I reserve a 


No; that act does not require the detailing 
If the point of order is with respect to the 
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detailing of two policemen, I will drop that part of my 
amendment. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Not only the detailing of two 
policemen, but the gentleman’s amendment carries a provision 
for new employments that are not authorized by law, because 
the law specifies these two policemen shall be detailed for this 
service. 

Mr. MONDELL. Let me make this suggestion to my friend. 
I do not think the item is subject to the point of order, but I 
want to remind the gentleman that it was his impression that 
this item was in the bill. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. It was, and I was going to 
make that explanation. 

Mr. MONDELL. He is in favor of it personally. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I might be induced to be in 
favor of it. I want at this point to say what I said priv- 
ately to the gentleman from Wyoming yesterday, when he 
offered this amendment. I assured him that the item was in 
the bill and that was my impression. The truth is, that a 
man's memory is a pretty good one that can lay a bill of this 
size, and with as many items, aside for two months before it is 
called up on the floor of the House after having been completed 
in subcommittee and trust his memory at all; but after having 
made that statement my attention was called to the fact and an 
examination showed that my memory was at fault. I hastened 
to say so to the gentleman from Wyoming. One of the things 
that made me think so was that at one time during the hear- 
ings I was personally favorably impressed, but the subcom- 
mittee did not include the item. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, the District Commissioners 
made a very strong plea for this item. They called attention 
to the fact that an ordinary policeman is not particularly 
qualified to perform this sort of duty. What they need is some 
one, preferably in civilian costume, to go about where children 
are or are likely to be employed, and keep track of matters of 
employment and enforce this statute. 

As a matter of fact, the statute has not been properly en- 
forced. These officers can not properly enforce the statute. 
The commissioners realize that. They need these two men 
on the force; they need them for other work; and, in addition 
to that, they need people to enforce this law who are specially 
trained for that sort of thing. Why agonize over a child-labor 
law, get all worked up with regard to the matter, take the time 
of the House to pass the bill, and have impassioned speeches 
made on both sides relative to the importance of legislation of 
this kind, call attention to the pitfalls and snares constantly 
before the youthful worker and to the infinite harm that is 
done physically and morally by the employment of young peo- 
ple, and then fail, decline, or refuse to provide reasonable 
means and forces for the enforcement of the law? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wyoming 
has expired. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I request 
time in order that I may ask the gentleman from Wyoming if 
he has any evidence that the child-labor law in the District of 
Columbia is not being enforced? 

Mr. MONDELL. I think the statement made before the 
committee is very excellent evidence. The men who have been 
detailed to enforce the law have done the best they could. 
Attention was called to the fact that it was difficult, well-nigh 
impossible, for these men to properly enforce the law. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I think that if 
the gentleman would read carefully the hearings on this item 
he would discover that the chief incentive behind those making 
the recommendation was that they wanted these two policemen 
released from this employment in order that they might be as- 
signed somewhere else. There certainly was no evidence before 
the committee that the law was not being enforced. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, if I had the time—and I 
have not—to read this statement by Commissioner Brownlow, I 
would do so; but I shall put it in the Record. I think it will 
show that the commissioner does not believe it is possible to 
properly enforce the law and properly safeguard the children 
with the help that they now have. He suggests the importance 
of putting this law on the same plane as the eight-hour law 
with respect to females. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I would sug- 
gest to the gentleman from Wyoming that the commissioner 
whose testimony he has quoted, and for whom I have the highest 
regard and closest friendship, is the one who is in charge of the 
detailing of the Metropolitan police. Naturally enough, he 
wants his policemen somewhere else and engaged otherwise 
than in enforcing the child-labor law, and I must insist on my 
point of order, 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, the statement of Commis- 
sioner Brownlow in regard to the child-labor law, to which I 
have referred, is as follows: 


CHILD-LABOR LAW. 


Mr. PAGE. Mr. Brownlow, if these inspectors. under the eight-hour 
law were to observe a violation of the child-labor law under present 
conditions, would they take cognizance of it, or do they confine them- 
selves entirely to thelr own work? 

Mr. BROWNLOW. I think they are looking after the women very 
largely, and in most of the places where they are operating there are 
not any such violations. The tion as the child-labor law. of 
course, is very rigid on the part of these two men, in unction 
with the people with whom they work at the board of ſuention, 
who give out the permits to children. In connection with the child- 
labor law the law says that so far as theatrical employments are 
concerned any one commissioner can issue a permit. So that that law 
has been honored more in the breach than in the observance—I mean, 
so far as the * of the law is concerned—although the ex ons 
were perfectly le; and people who wanted permits for a child to 
appear in a theatrical performance simply came to one of the com- 
missioners and got a permit, and some those applications were 
for children as yo as 2 or 3 years. We turned them down in 
cases like that, but It is à common thing to have applications for 
ehildren 4 or 5 years old. 

As long as the children who were orming here as actors only 
came to the vaudeville theaters or with an occasional play like the 
Blue Bird, or something like that, it did not amount to much. But 
of late, in the last t or nine months, there have sprung up in these 
5 and 10 cent moving-picture houses all over the District and in 
the 8 eastern and southern parts. ially, Friday night 

ts and Charlie Chaplin contests and any number of thin 

in which these children were given tickets. Sometimes they were paid 
by being given so many tickets so they could come back every night 
for the rest of the week. I heard of several cases of little children 
who were hanging around where some man who was the ticket agent 
was getting them to take part, or some fellow pern the piano at 
one of these places would make the request, and 1 heard a at many 
complaints, and it got so that these requests for these children under 
age which came to the commissioners, instead of being two or three 
a month, as it used to be when Lend came to the regular theaters, 

n coming in at the rate, especially on Fridays, of sometimes as 
high as 10 a day, and one day I believe I had nearly 20. The 
commissioners then passed a resolution of the board that er January 
1, 1916, giving two months’ notice, such permission would not be 
granted to any child under 14 years of age. 

Mr. Pace. In the general enforcement of the laws of the District 
by the members of the Metropolitan police force, is there any effort 
made by them when on duty te enforce this law? 

Mr. Browntow. The child-labor law? 

Mr. Pace. Yes. 


labor law inspectors cooperation in every way they Fame for it. by 
can. 


ROWNLOW. Not in the sense of clothes or artificial 
flower making, which are the things we usually talk about when we 
talk about sweatshops. There are some paper-box factories where 
wages are far below what any minimum wage law would fix, I have 
understood. I have not looked into that very closely. 

Mr. Stemp. They come under the general system of inspection? 

Mr. BROWNLOW. Yes; and of course the eight-hour law is enforced 
and they do not employ children. The effect of this child-labor law 
has been largely to te that trouble bere. Of course, the school 
authorities have been quite liberal in granting permits to newsboys, 
which they can do. I mean, they have done it where the require- 
ments were lived up to and the child was in school. But we believe 
that with sufficient inspectors who can go in and stay and who will 
not have other duties, they would be better than policemen. Of course, 
these policemen have no duties connected with the police foree. They 
do all the clerical work and they do nothing but this work. 

Mr. Pace. Do they wear the regular uniform? 

Mr. BROWNLOW. ey do not wear any uniform and they have an 
office and do the clerical work and also this inspection work. They 
have no connection with the police force whatsoever, except they are 
paid throu; it, and they are members who can not be dismissed 
except by the trial board and have all of the advantages of police- 
men, but perform none of the duties of policemen. > 
afi SLEMP. I doubt if you have enough force to take care of this 

Mr. BrowNLow. You mean with two inspectors? 

Mr. Stemp. Tes. 


tries are not so very many and where they are easil aporis hap no 
Th 4 3 1 


are doing good work, 
fer to have civilians, and 8 I would prefer to have somebody 
who had a little different point 


has come up from the police force; a man who would not only enforce 
the law, but would have a sympathetic understanding of what we are 
to do and would enforce the law and at the same time would 

e into consideration the interests of the children. 

Mr. Pack. Mr. Brownlow, this is a change of existing law and is 
one of those items we have gone into very fully because of the interest 
we take in it, but it will be subject to a point of order, 

Mr. BROWNLOW. Yes. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks very clearly it is sub- 
ject to the point of order for two causes: First, it creates a new 
position and new legislation, and, secondly, it seems to repeat 
existing law. Therefore the Chair sustains the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Buildings and grounds; For an cight-room addition, including an as- 
sembly hall, to the Elizabeth V. Brown School (Chevy Chase), 380,000, 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, which 
I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 50, after line 14, insert 

“For an eight-room building on the site purchased for the purpose 
between Eighteenth and Twentieth Streets and Monroe and Newton 
Streets NE., said building to be so constructed as to make it easily 
possible to extend the same to a 16-room building, $90,000.” 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a 
point of order against the amendment. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, as the father of a growing 

family, both in size and numbers, it is quite natural that I 
should feel a deep interest in the matter of sufficient school 
buildings. Every progressive city is careful to see that the 
growth of its school buildings keeps pace with the growth of 
the city or the number of children to be accommodated in its 
schools. Cities that have not done this have found themselves 
in the situation of not being able to take care of their children 
in the schools or of having to increase their indebtedness largely 
at one time in order to catch up with what they have lost by 
their failure to build as they went along. 
Now, there has been some regular and systematic building in 
this city. Last year the amount appropriated for school build- 
ings and grounds amounted to, as I remember, $766,000, and 
the estimates this year amount to almost that amount—$738,000, 
I believe—and yet only a little over $200,000 was brought in by 
this committee. 

If we do not face the situation squarely and appropriate an 
adequate amount each year, we shall fail to keep up with the 
procession. We shall find ourselves a little later on in the posi- 
tion of having to authorize a great many school buildings at 
one time or be unable to take care of the children. It seems 
to me that we ought to build such a number of schoolhouses each 
year and acquire such a number of sites as will keep pace with 
the increasing needs of the city. I have proposed one additional 
building in the amendment I have offered. This particular 
building has been recommended by the commissioners and in- 
cluded in their estimate made to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

Nr. CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from North Carolina 
insist on his point of order? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, since the gen- 
tleman has discussed this question in connection with this par- 
ticular item, I will say that it was included in the estimate 
submitted by the school board, through the commissioners. 

There is a question in my mind, and a very serious question 
in the minds of the subcommittee who visited this location, as 
they did every other proposed construction in the District of 
Columbia, so that at first hand we might have the information 
upon which to act intelligently. The site has been purchased 
on this location, and at some time, unquestionably, it will be 
necessary to construct a building somewhere in this suburb of 
the District of Columbia. At the present time your subcommit- 
tee did not think the need was sufficient, nor was there any 
danger of such a growth in the number of children in this 
locality as to make the committee do what my friend has sug- 
gested, get behind in the construction of these buildings. So 
far as I am personally concerned, rather than construct this 
building I would very much rather have made an appropriation 
for the construction of a new building, a wooden building, not 
very far removed from this, with about 100 pupils in it. I think 
that a very much more crying necessity than this. Your com- 
mittee has tried, and I think that the bill for the current year 
and the bill for the preceding year, made up by practically this 
same subcommittee, will bear evidence of the fact that they 
have taken ample care of the expansion of the educational sys- 
tem in the construction of buildings in the District of Columbia. 

It is not worth while, my friend, to spend the money to build 
a house to stand out in a section where—I can say to my friend 
not very far removed when this new school building shall be 
upon it; not so large as this—the population did not meet the 
expectation of those who appropriated for this building. This 
is in advance of the population of the section in which it is pro- 
posed to be built. 

Mr. TILSON, 
in advance. 


The commissioners seem to think it was not 
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Mr, PAGE of North Carolina. I know the commissioners were 
particularly obsessed with this one particular building, because 
they have got a magnificent lot in area and they want to bulld 
on it; but the committee was not so impressed with the ne- 
cessity at this time for the construction of this building. 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman yield to me a moment? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I will. 

Mr. TILSON. I have already introduced another amendment 
for the purchase of a site. I think we ought not to let that 
matter drop, 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. We have a site. 

Mr. TILSON. This was in the northwest, one that was 
recommended, between Tenth and Eleventh Streets; the pur- 
chase of a site somewhere in that locality. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. When we reach that I will take 
it up and discuss it with the gentleman. 
Mr, TILSON, It is not in this bill. 

now. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The total cost of the sites an 
herein provided for, when „77S 8 
previously made and 5 shall not exceed the several and re- 
spective sums of money herein respectively appropriated or authorized 
for such purposes. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I moye to strike out the 
last word. 

I desire to call attention to the fact that the committee has 
reduced the estimate of the commissioners for school buildings 
about $500,000. I shall not offer amendments covering the 
differences, or any part of it, because I am not altogether cer- 
tain that all the buildings and grounds estimated for are 
needed. Iam not thoroughly informed as to the relative neces- 
sity or urgency of the various projects. But this certainly can 
be said well within the truth, that the District Commissioners 
either fail to understand the District, over which they preside, 
and are woefully and criminally ignorant of its needs—they are 
criminally wasteful in their recommendations with reference to 
the people’s money—or the District Committee has failed to do 
its duty in making appropriations. 

I desire to say that I believe the commissioners do understand 
thoroughly the needs of the District. I believe they were care- 
ful and reasonable and conservative in their estimates. That 
being true, the District Committee certainly does not appear to 
have performed its duty to the District when it has reduced 
this item by about half a million dollars. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr, Chairman, in reply to the 
gentleman’s criticism, I want to call his attention to the fact 
that one of the largest items submitted was in connection with 
the new Eastern High School that is authorized in this bill 
and the reappropriation made of the unexpended balance for the 
purchase of the site. They estimated an appropriation of 
$150,000. After consultation with the commissioners it was 
perfectly apparent if we appropriated the money that they could 
not expend it for the fiscal year for which it was appropriated, 
and we merely reappropriated the unexpended balance of the 
last year for the purchase of the site, which amounts somewhere 
to between $30,000 and $40,000, and which will enable them 
to begin the work on the building. 

Mr. MONDELL. How about the $350,000? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. There is this school building, 
carrying somewhere in the neighborhood of $100,000 to-day, in 
this section, where the subcommittee did not believe the time 
had come to construct a building. I do not recall the item, but 
there were some others, not for a building, I think, but for 
the purchase of grounds. These items omitted were for the 
purchase of grounds in connection with the buildings already 
constructed in the district wliere in the estimation of the com- 
missioners there was not sufficient room around the school 
buildings, and those items make up a considerable amount. The 
only school building I recall is the one for which the gentle- 
man offered an amendment a moment ago. That was the only 
one we omitted. The other was for grounds adjacent to the 
building, and the other for $150,000 not appropriated, as an ad- 
ditional appropriation. 

Mr. MONDELL. Was there not an estimate for an additional 
amount for the Powell School? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. It was not estimated for. That 
is my recollection. It has already been done. We have appro- 
priated, and that building is going up now, There was n defi- 


We can not take it up 
I insist on my point of order, 


The Chair sustains the point of order, and 
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ciency appropriation carried in one of the urgent deficiency 
bills. 


Mr. MONDELL. Let me ask the gentleman a question. Does 
he think the commissioners were reckless in their estimates? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Oh, no. I think they were mis- 
taken, that is all, as to when they needed this money. They 
certainly did not need the $150,000 for the Eastern High School 
for the fiscal year to which this bill applied. Now, the only 
real question of difference between the estimates of the com- 
missioners and this committee reporting the bill is the building 
out at Eighteenth and Monroe Streets in the northeast in the 
suburb covered by the amendment just offered by the gentleman 
from Connecticut, to which I made the point of order. The other 
is for ground and the items I have mentioned. 

Mr. MONDELL. Of course, not subject to the point of order, 
but the gentleman made it. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. The gentleman has chided me, 
or rather complimented me, by referring to my knowledge of 
parliamentary taw. I have always regarded the gentleman from 
Wyoming as being somewhat of a “parliamentary shark.” I 
could cite the gentleman to numerous decisions of this House in 
which a building of any character is subject to a point of order 
unless it is authorized by law. 

Mr. MONDELL. At-any rate, the Chair ruled that way. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. He did, and he ruled properly. 

‘The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. } 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I wish to inquire of the gentleman 
in charge of the bill, what is the status of the Central School 
building—the big high school? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina, ‘The final appropriation las 
been made, the building is practically completed, and it will be 
opened at the fall session in September. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say a word of 
compliment for the manner in which the schools are cared for 
in this District. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. 
appreciate it. 

Mr. FESS. It applies to this committce and those who are 
supporting the gentleman and his committee. I know that the 
schools of Washington are pointed to throughout all the coun- 
try as of very high grade from every standpoint. So far as the 
rating of salaries is concerned, while I do not think it is as 
high as it ought to be, it is a very good rating in comparison 
with salaries in other places; and in regard to the manner of 
payment of those salaries, looking to an employment for a 
period of 12 months instead of 9 months, or, if preferred, the 
school period paid in 12 equal payments, it is an unusually wise 
and judicious arrangement. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. It is certainly liberal. 

Mr. FESS. Yes; liberal, if you want to put it that way. 
However, the sum total for the year may not be much greater 
than if paid for the lesser period. In that respect it is not a 
case of liberality. It is wrong to have a system where any 
group of people are employed only nine months in a year, with 
three months of the year not occupied and subjecting the per- 
sons employed to an expense of such a character that it is 
usually greater when not employed than when employed. I 
want to compliment the committee on the schools, and particu- 
larly on that feature which eventually, I think, will be followed 
throughout the country. Then there are other features which 
do not seem to be popular here, but which, I think, are very 
valuable, such as the longevity method of paying the teachers, 
I think that is a well-recognized principle. 

I wanted to say that much because it seems that much that 
has been said has been in opposition. I wanted to say this, the 
opposition that comes to many items which are at times strenu- 
ously contested may not be necessary, and at times seems un- 
warranted, but it is made because we want to get better re- 
sults. Of the various buildings already erected and now build- 
ing, many of them are such in character of architecture and 
equipment as befits this great Capital. 

The organization of the school system is designed to secure 
the very best results. The entire divorcement of the system 
from party or municipal politics is the one crowning and com- 
mendable feature which distinguishes these schools from many 
in the country, and is a guaranty of a high degree of efficiency, 

The hearty response of Congress to all the needs of the most 
modern features of the most modern school system, from the 
kindergarten to the normal school, including all the inter- 
mediary adjuncts, making provision for all the various de- 
mands of modern high-school education, properly places these 
schools on a high plane. 

The provision for the night schools, which in a degree an- 
swers the call for the part-time vocational school, is another 


So far as it applies to me, I 


valuable step. The playground feature and the vacation school 
must be better cared for. : 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I am very much obliged to 
the gentleman, and I hope the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. 
MoxpeELL] will read those remarks in the Recorp, as the gentle- 
man did not listen to them during their delivery. 

Mr. FESS. If in the future the playgrounds are a little 
better cared for, I think the country will compliment those in 
authority who are responsible for them. I desire to repeat 
what I said earlier in the day, that this city must be so up-to- 
date in every line of achievement that the citizenry of the Na- 
tion, as it visits the Capital, can see here the best example of 
what ought to obtain in a city of any place in the world. 

It is not the residents of the District that I have in mind, but 
the people of our Nation. 

It ought to be so that any man or group of persons desiring 
to visit the most up-to-date modern school of the world would 
immediately think of Washington as the place to find it. This 
should be true in every phase of education. 

It should be so in all expert work in every line of human 
endeavor, whether of architecture, of art, of science, of land- 
scape gardening, of city beautifying, of administrative efti- 
clency—here is the one place where the country has a right to 
turn for its model. This is why I am opposed most strenuously 
to the change this bill proposes. This is a national object and 
must be kept so and must not be saddled upon the District. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Appropriations in this act shall not be paid to any person employed 
under or in connection with the public schools of the District of Co- 
lumbia who shall solicit or receive, or permit to be solicited or re- 
ceived, on any public-school premises, any subscription or donation of 
money or other thing of value from pupils enrolled in such public 
schools for presentation of testimonials or for any purposes other than 
for the promotion of school athletics, including school playgrounds, 
school gardens, school publications, and commencement exercises of 
high schools. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I desire to amend, on line 
23, after the word “playgrounds,” by inserting the words “ va- 
cation schools.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Wyoming. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, on page 51, line 23, b 
grounds” the words “ vacation schools. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a 
point of order. I do not know that I shall make it, however. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I submit this amendment 
in order that the school-teachers of the District shall not be 
compelled to continue to break the law. They dò ask contribu- 
tions for these vacation schools, and so long as the committee 
does not see proper to appropriate for the vacation schools we 
ought not to make them lawbreakers every time they do solicit 
subscriptions, 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. 
sist on the point of order, 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is withdrawn. 
question is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


Chief engineer, $3,500; deputy chief engineer, $2,500; 4 battalion 
chief engineers, at $2,000 each; fire marshal, $2,000; 3 fire 
marshal, $1, 00 2 5 at $1,080 each; chief clerk, 81.800: 
clerk, $1,200; 38 captains, at $1,400 each; 40 lieutenants, at $1,200 
each; superintendent of machinery, $2,000; assistant superintendent 
of machinery, $1,200; 27 177 at $1,200 each; 27 assistant en- 
gineers, at 21.100 each; 2 pilots, at $1,150 cach; 2 marine engineers. 
at $1,200 each; 2 assistant marine engineers, at $1,100 each; 2 marine 
firemen, at $720 each; 40 drivers, at $1,150 each; 40 assistant drivers, 
at $1,100 cach; 223 privates of class 2, at $1,080 each; 44 privates of 
class 1, at $960 each; hostler, $600; laborer, $600 ; in all, $571,680. 


Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. CALDWELL]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. CALDWELL: On page 57, after line 16, insert as 
a new paragra the following: 

“ Provided, That no member of the uniformed force of the fire de- 
partment shall be required to remain on duty more than 14 hours in 
any one day, except in case of an emergency, and except upon one day 
in each two weeks when there shall be a shift of platoons.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I make a point 
of order against that amendment. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Will the gentleman withhold his point of 
order? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I will say to the gentleman 
that there is a bill before the Committce on the District of 


inserting after the word “ play- 


” 


Mr. Chairman, I shall not in- 
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Columbia now that is likely to be reported out soon, covering 
this question, 
Will the gentleman withhold his point of 


Mr. CALDWELL. 
order a moment? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes; I will withhold it. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, I have been looking into 
this question for some years. It is a very vital question in the 
city of New York, and we have had it under discussion many 
times. I do not care to take up the time of the committee at 
this time, but I would like to extend my remarks by putting 
in the Reconp an argument that I made upon this subject the 
last time it was presented in New York, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
to extend his remarks in the Recorp, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DILL. Mr, Chairman, I did not know that this amend- 
ment was to be proposed, and I recognize that the point of order 
made by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Jounson] will be 
sustained. However, I desire to take this opportunity to declare 
myself in favor of the double-platoon fire system for the fire- 
men of the District of Columbia. I understand this question 
is now pending before the committee, and I most earnestly hope 
a bill providing for the double-platoon system will be favorably 
reported to the House. [Applause.] 

Some of our western cities have tried this double-platoon 
system and it has worked well. It has made it possible for 
firemen to live like other men, It has enabled him to be at 
home with his family sufficiently long for his children to be- 
come acquainted with him. He finds himself a man among men, 
and not merely a part of a fire machine which is kept in a fire 
station practically all of the time. 

In my home town of Spokane I had a part in establishing 
the system, and it worked well for one year, but in a wave of 
taxation retrenchment the people voted it down by a small ma- 
jority. The net result is, though, that our firemen have days 
off more frequently than formerly; and I feel certain when 
the question is again voted upon by the people they will decide 
in favor of the double platoon, I shall not take further time of 
the committee now, but will have more to say when the bill for 
the change of system comes before the House. [Applause.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I renew the 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The point of order is sustained. 
Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For repairs to apparatus and motor vehicles and other motor-driven 

apparatus, and for new apparatus, new motor Lege new appliances, 
pe per ef mechanics, helpers, and laborers in the fire-department 

shop, and for the mega od of necessary supplies, materials, 
—— and tools: Pro „ That hereafter the commissioners are 
authorized, in their Pt mony to build or construct, in whole or in 
part, — apparatus in the fire-department 8 85 shop, 815,000. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point 
of order on the paragraph, for the purpose of getting an ex- 
planation of it. I am apprehensive that that is the beginning 
of a factory. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, the evidence 
before the subcommittee preparing this bill was to the effect that 
with the constant addition of motor-driven fire-fighting appa- 
ratus there were necessarily a number of men employed to keep 
this apparatus in repair; that if these men were to be kept em- 
ployed it would be necessary that this authority be enlarged to 
the extent that they might put together some of these applidnces 
and to reconstruct apparatus that has been worn; that would 
hardly be covered by the word “repair.” There is no increase 
of employment, and it is merely an effort to keep employed these 
men who must be kept there. I hope the gentleman will not 
make his point of order. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I should like to ask the gentle- 
man from North Carolina if he will agree to take out the word 
“hereafter ” at the bottom of page 57? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, that was put in, 
as the gentleman knows, for the reason that we do not care to 
carry these paragraphs in the bill every year. I see the gentle- 
man’s point, that if this does not meet expectations it might go 
out more easily if the word “ hereafter” is stricken out. I am 
sure it will not do any harm, and [ will agree to the amendment 
if the gentleman will withdraw his point of order. 

I move to amend by striking out the word “ hereafter” in line 
24, page 57. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina moves 
to strike out the word hereafter ” in line 24, page 57. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


The 


Mr, JOHNSON of Kentucky. I withdraw the point of order. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman withdraws his point of 
order, and the Clerk will read, 


The Clerk read as 5 
assistant health 8 bs wok 4160 clerk 


and deputy health — 32.500; clerks— 1,460 5 § at 81,200 cach, 
4 at $1, aah $720; sanita chief, 841800, S 
1,200 each, 2 at $1,000 each, Sachs? ton food „ 
1,600, 5 at $1,200 each, 6 at 1.000 each, ö at $900 cach; chemist, 
2,000 ; R ; assistant e ah mags $1,200; 
skilled laborers =t $730 1$ messenger and janito: 600 ; driver, 
sem 2400 are ter EYA 400; laborers, at not exceeding 5 per month 


Ar. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I make a point 
of order against the increase of the salary for the poundmaster. 
He has a sinecure down there anyhow, and to pay him more 
than $1,200 is an imposition on the taxpayers of the District. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I concede that 
it is clearly subject to a point of order. We increased it be- 
cause up to a few years ago the poundmaster was paid $1,500. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. In my judgment he ought not 
to be paid more than $600, 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
paanan: to insert $1,200 in the place of the $1,400 stricken 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Probation system: Probation officer, 

robation 5 51. 200; steno: wa agg pa pyre Bag nes seat 
5100 police court probation offices, $1 . assistant probation officer, 
1 200; contingent expenses, $500; in all, $7,200. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on that 
paragraph. This is a new position, “ assistant probation officer.” 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. There is one new one, It is an 
absolute necessity. The number of children that are turned loose 
on probation has reached a point where it needs an additional 
probation officer. If this is not agreed to, you might as well 
turn them loose without any supervision. 

Mr. COX, How many probation officers are there? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I understand there are about 
50 children to one officer. 

Mr. COX. How many probation officers are there? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. This is for the court, and not 
for the juvenile court. There is only one, and we give him an 
assistant. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. It developed in the juvenile- 
court bill that every child required about seven officers. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. That was in connection with 
ae ee of detention, and that statement would not bear exam- 

nation. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I think the statement was cor- 
rect. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I can produce evidence to the 
gentleman that it was not correct. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I think the gentleman from North 
ops has made out a good case, and I withdraw the point of 
order. 

Mr. ABERCROMBIE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to revise and extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unan- 
imous consent to revise and extend his remarks in the Recoxp. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. 
committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Ferris, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 15774, the 
District of Columbia appropriation bill, and had come to no 
resolution thereon. 

HOUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW, 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that when the House adjourns to-day it N to 
meet at 11 o’clock a. m. to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that when the House adjourns to-day it ad- 
journ to meet at 11 o'clock a. m. to-morrow. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. : 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Thereupon, on motion of Mr. Pase of North Carolina (at 5 

o'clock and 59 minutes p. m.), the House adjourned until to- 
3 May 26, 1916, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETO. 


bei me clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Secretary of 
, transmitting copy of a communication from the 


Mr. Chairman, I move that the 
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Acting Secretary of the Navy, reporting that the Navy Depart- 
ment has considered, ascertained, adjusted, and determined 
that the sum of $5 is due Maximiliano Trompez, of Macoris, 
Dominican Republic, for damages for which a vessel of the 
United States Navy was responsible (H. Doc. No. 1166) ; to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. TILLMAN, from the Committee on the Public Lands, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 15117) for the relief of 
John Steagall, reported the same with amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 766), which said bill and report were 
referred to the Private Calendar. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 


1580) granting a pension to William L. Brown, and the same 
was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. TAGUE: Resolution (H. Res. 247) authorizing the 
transportation of mails on naval vessels; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. SHACKLEFORD: Resolution (H. Res, 248) providing 
for the consideration of H. R. 7617; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BELL: A bill (H. R. 15997) granting an increase of 
pension to Samuel M. Higgins; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. CALDWELL: A bill (H. R. 15998) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Friederika Serini; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CARLIN: A bill (H. R. 15999) ) to correct the military 
record of Asbury Scrivener; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. COADY: A bill (H. R. 16000) granting an increase of 
pension to Charles B. Reed; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. DIXON: A bill CH. R. 16001) granting a pension to 
Orin Marshall; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16002) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob Green; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10003) for the relief of the heirs of David 
H. Fish, deceased; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. EAGAN: A bill (H. R. 16004) granting an increase of 
pension to Marin Murphy ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAYES: A bill (H. R. 16005) granting an increase of 
pension to John T. Wallin; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr, LAFEAN: A bill (H. R. 16006) granting an increase of 
pension to Annie Wagner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16007) granting an increase of pension to 
‘Catharine Bupp; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. MURRAY: A bill (H. R. 16008) to enroll Robert Un- 
derwood ; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. NEELY: A bill (H. R. 16009) for tho relief of Dr. 
Charles Lee Baker; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. PADGETT: A bill (H. R. 16010) for the relief of cer- 
tain enlisted men of the United States Navy; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. PORTER: A bill (H. R. 16011) granting an increase 
of pension to Frank Cole; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16012) granting an increase of pension to 
Eva E. Steele; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PRATT: A bill (H.-R. 16013) granting a pension to 
Louise Humphrey Thayer; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
_ sions. 

By Mr. RUSSELL of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 16014) for the relief 
of Godfried Ziegler; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Arkansas: A bill (H. R. 16015) granting 
a pension to Louisa Amanda Hays; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BAILEY: Petitions of V.G. Fullman, Miller Saw-Trim- 
mer Co., William F. Blars, Gem Manufacturing Co., and Key- 
stone Printing Co., all of Pittsburgh, Pa.; James M. Rea, Harry 
Brant, Kingsley Brant, J. F. Smith, and William Herdon, all of 
Savannah, Mo.; Standard Sanitary Manufacturing Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Frances M. Kane, Philadelphia, Pa.; B. B. & B. 
Trunk Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Charles F. Dole, Jamaica Plain, 
Mass.; C. F. Holdship, Pittsburgh, Pu.; Albert E. Jenkins, New 
York City; Alfred J. Walker and James J. Lyons, New Jersey ; 
J. S. Manning, Elizabeth, N. J.; Graham McAdam, John Hart- 
ner, and Edward Green, all of New York City; Samuel Archer, 
J. W. Jansen, J. M. MeCrawner, C. E. Beveridge, and Charles C. 
Ebert, all of Seattle, Wash.; E. D. Frohman, Pannier Bro. 
Stamp Co., Namsamn Bros. Co. (Max Namsamn, president), 
F. M. Namsamn, and American Steel Band Co., all of Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Robertraw Manufacturing Co., Youngwood, Pa.; Vinnie 
MacLean, E. Albert Mass, John Carey, E. B. Goodrich, and Lulu 
Machschlemer, all of Los Angeles, Cal.; Calvin Tompkins, New 
York City; Earl H, Wells, B. J. Clark, George Cartwright, and 
Fred Schulder, all of Cleveland, Ohio; Horace Sague, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y.; P. Duff & Sons, Raridan & East Brady Co., and 
W. B. Skelly Coal Co., all of Pittsburgh, Pa.; H. J. Graham, 
New York City; and C. E. A. Winslow, Connecticut, asking for 
the speedy passage of House bill 13281, which provides for 
amending the tariff so as to admit free the products of any 
American country which will admit our products free; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CANNON (by request): Petition of citizens of Cissna 
Park, Ill, in re migratory-bird law; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. č 

Also (by request), petition of citizens of Momence, III., favor- 
ing the Hulbert bill to make the Star Spangled Banner the 
national anthem of the United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CAREW: Memorial of Detroit Board of Commerce, 
a passage of the Tavenner bill; to the Committee on 
„abor. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Memorials of meeting of women 
of Cochise County and women voters of Greenlee County, Ariz. ; 
the Uinta County Branch of the Congressional Union, at Evans- 
ton, Wyo. ; the Massachusetts Branch of the Congressional Union 
for Woman Suffrage; and sundry citizens of New York, favor- 
ing the reporting out of the Susan B. Anthony suffrage amend- 
ment from the Judiciary Committee; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, petition of William H. Morse, probation oflicer of Amster- 
dam, N. X., and Arthur W. Tome, of Brooklyn, N. X., indorsing 
the Owen-Hayden bill, Senate bill 1092 and House bill 42; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DILL: Petition of Mr. Conrad Bluhm and other resi- 
dents of Spokane, Wash., urging the establishment of a Federal 
censorship of motion pictures in interstate commerce; to the 
Committee on Education. 

Also, petition of Mr. Albert K. Arend and other residents of 
Spokane, Wash., urging passage of constitutional amendment 
forbidding all sectarian appropriations, also prohibition of same 
in Philippine and Porto Rico enabling acts; to the Committee on 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. DYER: Memorial of 28 members of the United States 
House of Representatives, favoring action by the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs on House resolution 235; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. EAGAN: Memorial of Board of Supervisors of Madera 
County, in re certain pending legislation; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FOCHT: Papers to accompany House bill 1463, for 
relief of David I. Hawk; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, papers to accompany House bill 14551, for the relief of 
David H. Walker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GARDNER: Petition of Pigeon Cove Woman’s Club, 
of Pigeon Cove, Mass., favoring passage of a resolution by Con- 
gress designating the mountain laurel as the floral emblem of 
the United States ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAMLIN: Papers to accompany House bill 15408, for 
relief of John E. Opedyke ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HASTINGS: Petitions of Sunday School of Methodist 
Episcopal Chureh South, of Boynton, Okla., for passage of House 
joint resolutions 84 and 85, for national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HILL: Memorials of the Bricklayers’ Union, No. 8, 
of Stamford, Conn., in favor of House bill 6915, for the retire- 
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ment of superannuated post-office employees; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, memorial of Common Council of the city of Stamford, 
Conn., in favor of House bill 6915, to retire superannuated 
postat employees; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

By Mr. HUDDLESTON: Petition of W. B. Harrell and others, 
of Birmingham, Ala., in re House bill 652; to the Committee on 
the District. of Columbia. 

Also, petition of Frank Harwell and others in re House bills 
491 and 6468; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

By Mr. JAMES: Petitions of sundry citizens of Lake Linden, 
Mich., opposing the Madden rider, limiting the weight of parcel- 
post packages to 50 pounds; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: Memorial of Maryland State and Dis- 
trict of Columbia Federation of Labor, indorsing House bill 
652, providing for the Sunday closing of barber shops in the 
District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. LONDON: Petition of 175 citizens of Port Angeles. 
Wash., demanding that Congress vote against “military pre- 
paredness, conscription of men, and war of any kind”; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MATTHEWS: Papers to accompany House bill 15985, 
for relief of Charles Hoff ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. OAKEY (by request): Petition of Young People's 
Society of Christian Endeavor, of Somers, Conn., for national 
prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also (by request), memorial of executive committee of the 
Society of the Chagres, composed of American canal employees 
who completed six years’ service prior to January 1, 1915, favor- 
ing the passage of Senate bill 3457 and House bill 8828, and 
protesting against the discrimination between civilian employees 
and Army, Navy, and Marine Hospital employees on the Canal 
Zone; to the Committee on Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. O’SHAUNESSY: Memorial of the Providence Cham- 
ber of Commerce, favoring House bill 651; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


SENATE. 
Fray, May 26, 1916. 
(Legislative day of Thursday, May 18, 1916.) 


The Senate reassembled at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration 
of the recess. 


CONCENTRATION AND MANEUVER CAMP IN WASHINGTON. 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I have a resolution here calling 
for information—for copies of documents in the War Depart- 
ment, I ask unanimous consent for its immediate consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 203), as follows: 


camp in the State of Washington, to wit: 
rt of Gen. ge tg: for the year 1903. 
Report of Ee Cloman in 1907. 
Co Weodbar in 1907, about April 4. 

Report of . ‘erguson of August 1, 1907. 

Reports from . Secretary of the Interfor and the Acting Com- 
missioner of — . — “affairs und er date of May 27. 1907. 

Report of board of Army officers composed of Gen. Murray, Gen. 
Maus, and Capt. Craig, March 4, 1912. 

Memoranda submitted by Gen. Duvall May 10. June 8, and Septem- 


26, 1907. 
Report of Gen. Randall. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the resolution? 
The Chair hears none, and it is agreed to. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, I think the resolution ought 
to go over under the rule, so that the facts 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will cal! the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Clarke, Ark —— S. Dak. Nelson 
Bankhead berson Jones Oliver 
Brandegee Dillingham Kenyon Overman 
Bro Fletcher La Follette Pomerene 
Catron Lane nsdell 
Chamberlain Hardwick Lea, Tenn eed 

lton Hitchcock Martin, Va. hafroth 
Clap) pp Hollis Martine, N. J Sheppard 
Clark, Wyo. Husting Myers immons 


anit Ariz Sutherland ——— Warren 
moo aggurt ‘ownsend Williams 
Sterling Thomas vi 

8 Thompson Walsh 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty Senators have answered to 
the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There was unanimous consent 
given to the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] for the con- 
sideration of a resolution. The Senator from New 
[Mr. Hortus] subsequently, after it had been read, objected to it. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. What is the resolution? I should like to 
have it read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is a resolution calling on the 
Secretary of War for certain information in regard to the 
ee lake concentration and maneuver camp in Wash- 
ngton. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let the resolution be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be read again. 

The Secretary again read the resolution, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There seems to be an objection on 
the part of the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Hortus]. 
He wanted to have the resolution go over for a day. 

Mr, JONES. When will it come up again? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is trying to find out 
what the situation of the resolution is, if possible. The Chair 
understood that unanimous consent was given for the considera- 
tion of the resolution, and the Chair announced that it had been 
adopted. Then the Senator from New Hampshire asked that 
it shonig go over for a day. Is there objection to its going 
over 

Mr. JONES. I understood that the resolution was passed; 
but, of course, if the Senator from New Hampshire thinks it 
ought to go over, I would not insist on a different course. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution, then, will go over 
for a day. 

STEAMSHIP “ REPUBLIC.” 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, out of order, I ask to be permit- 
ted to submit a report from the Committee on Commerce. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the report will 
be received. 

Mr. REED, from the Committee on Commerce, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 5985) authorizing the Commissioner of 
Navigation to cause the steamship Republic to be enrolled and 
licensed as a vessel of the United States, reported it without 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 482) thereon. 


MEMORIAL TO FRANCIS ASBURY. 


Mr. OVERMAN. I ask unanimous consent to introduce a 
joint resolution and that it be referred to the Committee on 
the Library. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 136) authorizing the erection 
on the public grounds in the city of Washington, D. C., of a 
memorial to Francis Asbury, was read twice by its title, and, 
ee the accompanying paper, referred to the Committee on the 
ibrary. 

LIFE JACKETS AND LIFE BUOYS. 


Mr. FLETCHER. I ask unanimous consent to submit a fa- 
yorable report from the Committee on 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair hears no objection and 
the report will be received. 

Mr. FLETCHER, from the Committee on Commerce, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 13112) to amend section 14 of the 
seamen’s act of March 4, 1915, reported it without amendment 
and submitted a report (No. 483) thereon. . : 

CENSORSHIP OF AMERICAN MAILS. 


Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, I have re- 
ceived a number of letters from constituents complaining of in- 
terference with their mails by the British authorities. I re- 
ceived one yesterday from a prominent gentleman in Newark, 
N. J., a man of large interests and large business, wherein he 
Says: 

Within the past week I have received a number of letters from 
neutral countries. All of them had been opened by the English 
—— and hal been sealed by a label bearing the words Passed 

censor. 

It seems to me that this is a manifest evil and injustice, and 
I am prompted to ask unanimous-consent to submit the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 204), which I will read with the permis- 
sion of the Senate: 


Whereas the authorities of Great Britain have —— rifled and 
violated the United States mail during the present war in Burope; 
Therefore be it 
Resolved, That oe State 

hereby is, requested to investigate this whole subject, with a 

putting a stop to this unlawful and outrageous practice. 


Department of the United States be, and 
view to 
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I present the resolution and ask that it may be disposed of 
as the Senate may think proper. 

Mr. STONE. What is the request? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. My request is that the State 
Department be 

Mr. STONE. No; what is the request now in regard to the 
resolution? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I should like to have it acted 
on. I should like to take the sense of the Senate on it. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I will be satisfied with any 
disposition the Chair may make of it. 

Mr. STONE. Does the Senator wish to lay aside the un- 
finished business? 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. It has not been laid aside. 

Mr. STONE. Then the resolution is not in order. Let it go 
over. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I am perfectly satisfied to 
have it referred. 

Mr. STONE, Well, let it be referred to the committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. NELSON. I ask unanimous consent to introduce the fol- 
lowing resolution for reference to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. The regular order! 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The regular order is demanded, 
which is House bill 12193. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 12193) making appropriations for 
the construction, repair, and preservation of certain public 
works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending question is on the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Husrrra! to rerefer 
the bill to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. HUSTING. Mr. President, I understand there are two 
amendments to be offered, and I have been requested to with- 
draw the motion temporarily. I should like to accommodate 
Senators; and while I am anxious to have the motion brought 
to a speedy vote, I will ask leave to temporarily withdraw it 
until the amendments preposed by the Senator from Colorado 
IMr. SHarroru] and the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BRAN- 
` DEGEE] have been presented and acted upon, and then I shall re- 
new the motion. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, I have also an amend- 
ment that I wish to have disposed of. It will take only 10 
minutes at the outside, I think. I do not believe it is necessary 
to press the motion to recommit before the bill is perfected, if 
it can be perfected in the opinion of some. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I ask if my amendment will be in order 
now since the motion made by the Senator from Wisconsin is 
withdrawn? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair does not know whether 
it is withdrawn. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I understand that it has been withdrawn 
so as to give an opportunity to vote on amendments to the text. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
Has not the Senator from Wisconsin a right to withdraw his 
motion if he desires to withdraw it? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair was uncertain as to 
whether the Senator from Wisconsin had withdrawn it. 

Mr. HUSTING. I ask leave to withdraw the motion. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I have offered a proposed amendment—— 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President, we have not 
reached the order of business where new amendments offered by 
individual Senators can be considered. We are still working 
on the text of the bill, either for the purpose of amending it or 
striking it out. 

Mr. BRANDEGEBR. I understood that there were no more 
amendments to the text of the bill. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. The Senator from Arizona has 
just stated that he has such an amendment to offer. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE, If that is correct, then, of course, I 
withhold my amendment. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, if the motion to recommit 
is to be withdrawn very likely -it will not come before the Sen- 
ate for a day or two, if my colleague is going to wait for all the 
amendments to be disposed of that Senators have to offer. I 
suggest that we proceed to vote on the motion to recommit. If 
the bill is recommitted, Senators will have an opportunity to 


present te the committee the amendments which they would 
otherwise offer on the floor, and the time of the Senate can be 
saved by adopting the motion to recommit at once. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President, I quite agree with 
the senior Senator from Wisconsin that this would be a very 
appropriate time to dispose of any motion that goes to the life 
of the bill and that it is useless to consume any more time upon 
amendments before that motion is voted on. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I should like to have the 
exclusive privilege of talking, if I have the floor. i 
3 VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Connecticut has 

oor. 8 ' 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I asked the junior Senator from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Husrixe] if he would be kind enough to withdraw his 
motion to recommit so that I might offer an amendment before 
the motion to recommit is voted upon. He agreed to do it. If 
that course throws the bill open to all amendments to the text, 
which I supposed had been disposed of, as far as I am concerned 
I shall not ask the Senator from Wisconsin to withdraw the mo- 
tion. Rather than go ahead and spend two or three days on the 
bill with new amendments, as the Senator from Wisconsin in- 
forms me that he desires to leave town shortly, I shall not ask 
him to delay his motion on my account. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, it seems to me that the 
withdrawal of the motion by the Senator from Wisconsin ought 
to be adhered to, because if my amendment is adopted it is 
going to influence my vote as to whether I shall vote for the 
recommittal of the bill or not, and I think it will Influence others, 
because if the communities that are to be benefited by these im- 
provements are to pay 20 per cent of their cost, it is to my mind 
an indieation that the measure is a meritorious one. For that 
reason it seems natural that this ought to be disposed of before 
the question is taken on the motion of the Senator from 
Wisconsin. 7 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Wisconsin has 
withdrawn his motion, and amendments with reference to the 
text of the bill as it came from the House of Representatives are 
in order. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, if that be true, I 
desire to offer an amendment at this point. On page 38 I move 
to strike out the provision contained in lines 3, 4, and 5 and in 
lieu thereof to insert what I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment of the Senator 
from Arizona will be stated. 

The Secrerary. On page 38 it is proposed to strike out all 
of lines 3, 4, and 5 and to insert in Heu thereof the following: 

Colorado River, Ariz.: For improvement and maintenance by the 
8 enlargement, and protection of the Government leyee on the 
Gila River near its junction witn the Colorado River at Yuma, $28,000. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, this amendment em- 
braces a subject which came before the Senate at the time that 
a flood devastated the section of country therein referred to. 
The Senate at that time passed a bill appropriating $50,000 for 
the relief of that condition. Since then a report has been re- 
ceived from the War Department showing the necessity for 
the appropriation of the additional amount which I have stated 
in my amendment, to wit, $28,000. On page 1508 of the Cox- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp of January 25 last appear the proceedings 
of that day, in which the legislation to which I have referred, 
appropriating $50,000, was passed. Since then investigation 
by the War Department has established that $28.000 is sufficient 
to accomplish the purpose of protecting the levees of that river 
at Yuma. I do not wish to detain the Senate about the matter, 
the legislation on the subject providing for $28,000 having 
already passed, but the bill as it came from the House provides 
for but $3,000. That sum would only be sufficient to stop a 
few gopher holes and small washouts, and that work has 
already been done by the citizens themselves. Without further 
argument on my part I ask for the adoption of the amendment. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I understand that high water 
prevails in that section just now. Does the Senator from 
Arizona know what effect this last storm is having upon con- 
ditions at Yuma? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. It has had no effect there, so far 
as I have ascertained. The people there apprehend great 
trouble, however, from about the 20th of June to the middle of 
July, when the vast snowsheds shall have emptied the melted 
snows into that river. Those snows are so heavy in the moun- 
tains this year that there is grave apprehension felt, not only 
for the irrigation system there, but for the banks of both the 
Gila and the Colorado Rivers. 

Mr. WORKS. Has the Senator from Arizona noticed what 
has been reported in the newspapers about the present condi- 
tion of high water there? 
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Mr. SMITH of Arizona. There is no trouble there yet, from 
anything that I have seen in the newspapers. If there is, I 
have had no report of it. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President, the proposition of 
the Senator from Arizona, as I understand, is to strike out 
“ $3,000,” and in lieu thereof to insert “$28,000,” on page 38, 
beginning in line 3? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Well, Mr. President, I am not 
going to resist that amendment, although I must confess that 
there is but very slight foundation for it in the way of a formal 
recommendation in its favor. It probably possesses merit 
that will become more apparent upon the fuller examination 
that we expect to give the matter when we get into conference. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. That is what I am perfectly willing 
to haye the Senate do; to let the matter go into conference 
and ascertain all that is desired to be known about the propo- 
sition. This only carries out the recommendation of the War 
Department. I think there is an intimation that the work 
might possibly be done for $14,000; but that if they riprap it 
or protect it by stones, so as to prevent its washing away, it 
will require $28,000 to do the work. It is a question for the 
conferees, 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arizona 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I do. 

Mr. WALSH. I rose to inquire of the Senator from Arizona 
what relation this improvement bears to navigation? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. This improvement bears no relation 
to navigation. This improvement was recommended by the 
Rivers and Harbors Committee of the other House many years 
ago when Yuma was threatened with destruction. 

The Colorado River is considered a navigable stream; it has 
been so held by the War Department; and it was for that reason 
and to afford that protection that in the original instance prob- 
ably the first dam was built. It was done on my motion years 
ago in the other House. That dam has stood until the last year, 
when it was washed away in part and flooded the whole city, 
The Senate passed a bill at that time appropriating $50,000 to 
save the city from destruction; and a permanent protected levee 
is now essential to its safety when the great flood comes again. 

WORKS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arizona 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I do. 

Mr. WORKS. I should like to ask the Senator from Arizona 
what relation, if any, this improvement has to the reclamation 
project at that point? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. It has no relation to the reclamation 
project at that point, except as to the fact of the uncertainty of 
the action of the Gila River. 

Further, I will say to the Senator that the people there have 
been taxed, I think, something like a million dollars on that 
irrigation project to protect the banks of the Colorado River, 
which, as I have said, is a navigable stream, according to the 
findings of the War Department. That amount was all charged 
to this irrigation work, and it stands a charge against those 
people to-day. This seems a very slight remuneration for saving 
the city from absolute destruction, those people having bound 
themselves, or, rather, this Government having bound them, to 
the payment of something like a million dollars to prevent the 
Colorado River from leaving its banks. This is not a fair charge 
against the project, and I purpose, with congressional help, to 
relieve these farmers from that unjust burden. 

Mr. WORKS. As I have understood it, the people who have 
taken up land under that project have been assessed to raise the 
levee in and about Yuma for the protection of their land. Is 
not that so? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. As I say, that is what they have done. 
The people there haye been charged with something like a 
million dollars to protect the banks of the Colorado River, which 
should be borne by the General Government, 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Is there a mil‘ ary reservation at 
Yuma? - 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. No. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Arizona. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I desire to offer an amendment on page 49, 
between lines 18 and 19. It simply provides for a survey. 

Mr, CLARKE of Arkansas. We have not yet reached that 
order. 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Very well, I withdraw the amendment for 
the present, 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I offer an amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 14, line 19, it is proposed to strike 
out “ $53,000 ” and insert “ $78,000,” so as to read: 

Altamaha, Oconee, and Ocmulgee Rivers, Ga.: Continuing improve- 
ment and for maintenance, $78,000. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, it will be seen that this is 
the Altamaha-Oconee-Ocmulgee improvement project. The three 
rivers—the Oconee, the Ocmulgee, and the Altamaha—have been 
linked together by the engineers. Those rivers aggregate a length 
of something over 600 miles below Macon to our coast cities in 
Georgia. They do not carry at present a great volume of com- 
merce, although it amounts, I believe, to something like $5,000,000 
a year, 

The work contemplated under this improvement is a very 
modest one; and the project, as I expect to explain to the Senate, 
is a very meritorious one. It is not a question of digging out 
the rivers to make them navigable where they are not properly 
and naturally so, but a question of removing some sand bars and 
such obstructions as that in these rivers, which ought to be 
navigable and kept so; and which, if kept so, will be of the 
greatest benefit to more than a million people in Georgia. 

The head of navigation of these rivers, Mr. President, is the 
city of Macon, in the very center of my State—a very prosperous 
city of about 50,000 population. The people at Macon are under- 
taking to operate steel barges down these rivers to Brunswick 
and to Savannah, the Georgia ports. 

The amount estimated for by the engineers was $43,000, be- 
cause there was considerable balance left over. The House 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors and the House of Representa- 
tives raised that amount to $53,000, and that is the amount 
caryied in the bill. Since the bill passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives I have received a telegram to which I desire to invite 
the attention of the Senate. It is addressed to me, is dated 
Macon, Ga., May 18, 1916, and reads: 


Fifty thousand dollars is hardly sufficient to remove snags and other 
obstacles from the channel of the three rivers. Our boat lost five 
days on sand bars on lower Altamaha River. All Government data to 
us were that 3 feet was minimum low-water depth. We constructed 
the Oemulgee 

That is the name of one of their barges— 


to draw 30 inches to be safe We find only 26 inches on some crossings. 
Our investment is greatly handicapped unless funds are provided for 
jetties in places that hold the sand. I urge you on behalf of the people 
of Georgia to struggle for special ee of 825.000 to be used 
for jettying on the Altamaha system. suggest communication with 
Col. Langfitt at Savannah. 

Col. Langfitt is the local district engineer. Of course I did 
not communicate with him, because the proprieties would require 
that such communications should go through the Board of 
Engineers and the Chief of Engineers here; and there was not 
time for that. 

The name of the gentleman who sent the telegram to me is 
Mr. A. J. Long, president of the Macon & Atlantic Navigation 
Co. That company has already constructed two steel barges, 
one of which is in actual operation on this river system and the 
other is about to be put into commission. I visited Macon not 
many weeks ago and saw these boats. They have adequate 
wharves at Macon, and they are really doing a great work to 
give the city of Macon excellent freight rates. The surrounding 
country also will be benefited by bringing goods from the Georgia 
coast up these rivers and by sending their goods down these 
rivers to Georgia ports, and then up the east coast. 

In my opinion, there is no small project—and this is not a tiny 
project, for there are 600 miles of river involved in this improve- 
ment—that is more meritorious. In the absence of a special 
report from the engineers on this subject, I tried to get them to 
say whether or not the suggestion was meritorious. They simply 
say they do not know; that this has been suggested since they 
investigated the project. I think there ought to be some investi- 
gation; and in urging this increase of appropriation I am per- 
fectly willing to accept it with the understanding that the con- 
ferees will have that question investigated and ascertain as to 
the accuracy of this genileman’s statement that the boats con- 
structed by his company, 6 inches less than the draft which the 
Government stated the channels would carry, can not get along 
at all without some additional appropriation to get the snags 
and sand bars out of the way. I shall not expect the conferees 
on the part of the Senate, if this amendment is included in the 
bill, or accepted by the Senator from Arkansas, to insist upon 
it in conference, unless it shall appear chat the facts us set forth 
are substantially true. I believe, under these circumstances, the 
increase should be allowed, on the understanding I have inni- 
cated. 
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Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to make an inquiry of the Senator re- 
garding Col. Langfitt. Has he charge of this matter? 

Mr. HARDWICK. He is district engineer ; yes, sir. 

Mr. NORRIS. How long has he been there? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Not a great many years. Guessing, I 
should say three or four years; but I do not know with certainty. 

Mr. NORRIS. Can the Senator give us any information as to 
any recommendation that Col. Langfitt has made in regard to 
these rivers as affecting this proposed increase? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes. I understood that Col. Langfitt 
recommended the amount reported by he Board of Engineers. 

Mr. NORRIS. What amount was that? 

Mr. HARDWICK. That was $43,000, besides a balance stand- 
ing over of some $50,000, 

Mr. NORRIS. The amount contained in the bill would not 
interfere with the amount remaining unexpended, would it? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Not at all. 

Mr. NORRIS. That would be used anyway? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes; I think so. 

Mr. NORRIS. What I wanted to get at was, whether the 
amendment proposed either directly or indirectly had the ap- 
proval of Col. Langfitt, and as to what he thought about it. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I will say to the Senator, very frankly, 
that I can not say that it has. I did not think it was proper 
for me to communicate directly with the district engineer and 
ask him to send me a recommendation to be used here in 
Congress. ‘There has not been time to get it through the 
ordinary departmental channels. 

I hope that the Senator will put this amendment on the bill, 
because I believe it is as meritorious a proposition as ever was 
submitted to the consideration of this body, for I understand 
it will enable the people at Macon to operate the barges, which 
they have built at heavy cost, and possibly to add more of them. 
If so, I say to the Senate that it will be a great thing for freight 
rates as affecting the city of Macon and the business men of 
Macon. It is a very modest amount. 


The gentleman whose telegram I have read says that the 
two boats they have constructed were constructed to draw 30 
inches on the strength of the,statement made in the Government 
report that there were 3 feet of water the year round in the 
river; but within the last few days—the telegram was sent to 
me on May 18—their boat was delayed for five days on account 
of snags and sand bars and other obstructions, and because 
there were only 26 inches of water in some parts of the channel. 
The company of which he is president tried to be very conserva- 
tive and constructed their boats 6 inches less in draft than the 
Government. said was the low-water mark; and yet it happens 
that in some places there are 4 inches less depth than their boats 
were constructed to draw. Mr. Long thinks that if Congress 
will give them this $25,000 extra these rivers will then bear 
the boats which they have already constructed for it, and that 
they will be able to continue this work. 

Senators, the work in which Mr. Long and his associates are 
enguged is actually going on. The boats are there, but I am 
afraid that without some further improvement than is provided 
for they simply will not be able to operate. I do not think 
any of the objections of the character which have been urged 
as to other projects in this bill can possibly be made to apply 
to this item or to the amendment which I have p 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, this is one of the items which 
I had intended at first to move to strike from the bill; but, after 
a more careful examination of the project, I have concluded 
that I would not ask that the amount provided for in the bill 
be stricken out, but let it go this year at $53,000. I really 
believe, however, the Senator from Georgia, when the facts as 
to the amount of cummerce actually carried and what it cost 
per ton are taken into consideration, will agree with me that 
$53.000 is ample for the project. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me 
to interrupt him? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I have some personal knowledge of the 
facts of this matter, and perhaps I can help the Senator to a 
better understanding of it. I am quite willing to agree to any 
statement he may make as to the years which have passed; but, 
as a matter of fact, right now and since any of these figures 
were obtained the Macon Navigation Co. is putting on new 
barges and new boats, and the Senator must not judge of the 
commerce on that river from the figures given in previous 
reports. I have been there within the past 30 days. I have 
seen their wharves and have actually seen with my own eyes 
the boats to which I have referred, one of which is launched and 
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in operation and the other of which is on the ways waiting to 
be launched. So I ask the Senator not to pass too harsh judg- 
ment on this subject. Mr. Long, who sends to me the telegram 
which I have read to the Senate, is an upright, conscientious, 
progressive, forceful business man. He is not trying to take 
any advantage of the Government; he is not a politician, seek- 
ing an appropriation for political purposes; but he knows that 
these rivers, even with the appropriation carried by the bill, 
simply will not provide for the navigation of the boats which 
he has already bought. I appeal to the Senator to remember 
that this makes a little different condition from the one he has 
in mind. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am perfectly willing that the 
Senate shall, without further discussion, vote upon this increase; 
but I will state to the Senate that deducting the blocks and the 
staves from the commerce upon the three rivers the $53,000 pro- 
vided for in this appropriation means the Government paying 
on the commerce carried $1.50 a ton. There are other items 
which are so much worse than that that I concluded I should 
not ask that this be stricken from the bill; but now, to double 
it seems to me to be asking too much and out of all reason. 

Mr. HARDWICK. It is not doubling it. It is adding 25 per 
cent to it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I recognize what the Senator says in relation to 
the construction of boats, as the report calls attention to the fact 
that there was one boat being constructed. In the report I 
notice that the commerce on the Altamaha was 13.666 tons, and 
it was carried by one boat, making 65 trips. That is all the 
traffic upon the river; and of that, Mr. President, there was 
very little merchandise, as I have already stated, and the same 
is true not only upon this river but upon the other two. 

I do not want to take the time of the Senate any more in dis- 
cussing this item, Mr. President, but I really believe that the 
committees of both the House and the Senate, in granting the 
$53,000, have given all that should be given for those projects. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President, it is a practice 
easily abused to permit these amounts recommended by the com- 
mittees to be increased upon the application of a Senator, which 
is usually based upon some communication from a source that 
he deems reliable. In this particular case, however, I do not see 
that any particular harm would come, for the reason that the 
District engineer has reported that the $50,000 coming over from 
the former appropriation and the amount provided for in the 
bill will be all the money that can be economically spent on the 
project during this year. So, if we should happen to appropriate 
a little more than the report called for, and he has made a report 
that he conscientiously believes to be proper, the money will not 
be spent, and therefore it will not be taken out of the Treasury. 

I have concluded, as a policy, not to take up the time of the 
Senate in resisting these items where they are not to impose 
certainly a permanent and additional burden on the Treasury. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. President, if I yoted 
upon the amendment under discussion, I admit that I would have 
to do so without knowledge of its real merits. I have no doubt 
the Senator from Georgia will give to this body his best efforts 
in the direction of meritorious measures of appropriation, and 
I admit that the same condition would exist with regard to 
many of the amendments to this bill, and the bill itself as various 
Members see it. 

I had not intended to discuss the rivers and harbors bill pend- 
ing before the Sennte, and I shall only do so now in the briefest 
possible way. 

It is with real regret that I can not see my way clear to vote 
with my friends and colleagues who have had this bill under 
consideration in the committee, and who, no doubt, have given 
it much thought and study. I find, however, that I am unable to 
do so for a number of reasons which I shall not attempt to go 
into in detail at this time, but shall merely confine myself to one 
or two thoughts that come to me. 

In the first place, I am opposed to Federal appropriations upon 
matters of this kind unless the States, cities, or municipalities 
tributary to the rivers and harbors under consideration con- 
tribute their pro rata amount. In the building of docks, the im- 
provement of harbors, and all other matters connected with 
water transportation, the tributary country receives largely the 
advantages derived from the project which do not accrue to the 
railroads and other transportation companies. 

I haye listened with much interest to the discussions of this 
measure by some of our very able Senators, who, I know, are 
sincere in their views nnd who have pointed out their various 
reasons for the passage of this bill; and yet the reasons given 
are not sufficient, as I look at it, to induce me to vote for the 
appropriations asked for. 

Mr. President, there is another reason why I believe that this 
bill should not become a law. Our Government to-day is facing 
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serious problems. We are at this very time trying to devise 
ways and means for the collection of revenues to increase our 
income, so that we may be able to meet any possible demands 
that might be made upon us which are of the greatest im- 
portance to us as a people, demands that may insure the real 
safety of our country and the happiness of our homes, de- 
mands that are already incurred of an unusual kind. We should 
pause and take these things into consideration before we vote 
away millions of dollars more on what seem to me to be ex- 
ceedingly extravagant measures and which may have a tendency 
to drain our Treasury at this time, when we should only look 
with favor upon those appropriations which we believe to be 
the most worthy and necessary, whether it be for the protection 
of our commerce, for the protection of our country, or for the 
protection of our homes. 

Individually, in my own small way, there are times when in- 
vestments in business matters would be favorably considered 
and, again, other times when the same investments, regardless 
of the probable profits, would not be considered and should 
not be. 

This Government, Mr. President, is only a collective group 
of men, and Government business should be handled as nearly 
as possible along the lines on which an individual handles his 
own business, considering the great volume of business the Gov- 
ernment carries on. I shall not to-day—and I hope I never shall 
while a Member of this body—cast my vote except in accordance 
with that idea, and in voting for any appropriation I shall first 
want to satisfy myself that it is able to stand on its own legs, 
subject to the closest scrutiny. 

Mr. President, I want to read an editorial from one of our 
leading papers of the West, the Sioux City Tribune, of Sioux 
City, Iowa, under date of May 23, 1916, which was handed to 
ine this morning, and which I desire to have embodied as a 
part of my remarks touching on river transportation: 

After 20 years of “improving” the Missouri River, at a cost to the 
ta ers of the Nation of many millions of dollars, it is announced 
in a tch from Omaha that the first cargo of general merchandise 
by river boat that has left that city in 35 years pulled out of there 
Sunday for Kansas City. For the same money the Federal Government 
has spent “improving” the Missouri River it could have paid the 
railroad freight on all the Omaha-Kansas City shipments during the 
past decade or it could have built a double-tracked railroad between the 
two cities and donated its use to merchants of those two cities. 

I do not believe, Mr. President, that the subject of river trans- 
portation will ever be settled satisfactorily until our Interstate 
Commerce Commission more nearly adjusts rates for the benefit 
of the country as a whole than it has been able to do up to the 
present time. This will take a long time, but it is coming. 

I have been told that the railroads are opposing this measure. 
I do not believe it and I do not believe the circumstances which 
I shall recite will warrant that belief by any Member of this 
body. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIants] the other day 
touched briefly upon this phase of the question and covered the 
question clearly for a reduction of long-haul rates and for an 
increase of short-haul rates. 

Some time ago when the railroads petitioned for permission 
to reduce their coast-to-coast freight rates they did so, as I 
remember, upon the plea that water competition through the 
Panama Canal made it impossible to do business at the rates 
then in existence; and in order to reimburse themselves for the 
proposed reduction in coast-to-coast rates they later asked for 
an advance from either coast to points in the Mississippi Valley 
and the Mountain States, both of which requests were granted. 
This branch of the subject, however, has been dwelt upon, and 
I will not take any time upon it to-day further than to state what 
followed. Now, let us see what did really happen. 

A recent report of the Interstate Commerce Commission shows 
that a large part of the water competition which the railroads 
complained of, and gave as their reason for lowering their rates 
on coast-to-coast freight traffic and raising their rates to in- 
terior points, was not competition at all, as most of the water 
freight lines were either owned or controlled by the railroads. 
They also own or control, Mr, President, most of the terminal 
shipping facilities and valuable water fronts at all of the im- 
portant water terminals, making it very hard for private ship- 
pers to carry on business successfully and at competing prices, 
because they must necessarily seek locations for loading and 
unloading their freight at very disadvantageous localities. 

Complaint has recently been filed, I understand, by the Balti- 
more & Carolina Steamship Co. with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission covering this question very fully in connection with 
the thought which I have given of private lines obtaining dock- 
ing facilities for handling their traffic. This case, which I 
suppose is very familiar to all Senators here, refers to docks at 
Wilmington, N, ©. Another case which I might touch upon in 


connection with this phase of the subject is the old case of the 
Flour City Steamship Co. in regard to docking facilities at 
Buffalo, which, as I remember, was before the commission for 
some time and was finally decided in favor of the steamship 
company. 

It is not necessary, Mr. President, to consider this branch 
of the subject further, because I belleve it to be a generally 
recognized fact that such is the case. Then, it would seem 
that complete governmental regulation of all water and rail 
transportation is the only reul solution of the problem, and the 
only real way in which the water and rail facilities of this coun- 
try can ever be controlled so as to serye the people as a whole 
equally throughout the United States. 

Mr. President, I would not, if I had the power, assist in the 
passage of legislation that would cripple the railroads, be- 
cause I know them to be, if properly regulated, one of the great 
blessings of our country. Neither would I assist in legislation, 
if possible, that would be to the detriment of the farmers and 
people generally of our country, for I recognize fully that they 
are entitled to much more consideration than they ever get from 
these great combinations of control; and it has been my ob- 
servation through life that legislation—real, honest legislation 
with its object for the betterment of the great masses of the 
people and for fairness to the great transportation lines has 
always resulted in the general round-up so that the transporta- 
tion companies have received, to say the least, all and more than 
they were entitled to. 

With regard to the rivers and harbors bill now under dis- 
cussion, I do not favor the passage of this measure, because I 
have always been in favor of a lump-sum appropraition for 
matters of this kind, which seems to me more fair. I believe, 
Mr. President and Senators, that that is the only policy that 
can ever be carried out and give to all parts of the country and 
to all communities what they are justly entitled to. In operat- 
ing under that system any part of the country which needs and 
deserves appropriations along the waterways can make its 
wants known to the Secretary of War, who, in a businesslike 
way, can authorize his engineers to go and make a complete 
investigation of the real needs of that locality, and in that way 
get the real facts connected with it, after a thorough investiga- 
tion. The engineers can then make a very full and complete 
report, together with their recommendations, to that depart- 
ment, which, in turn, can be submitted by the Secretary of 
War to the Congress of the United States for its consideration 
and final determination. 

When we reach matters of that kind from this standpoint 
we will then more fully understand the requirements of each 
locality with regard to its needs in this direction, and we may 
then vote for all appropriations which we believe are entitled 
to consideration with a more full knowledge of conditions. 

Mr. President, I believe sincerely that a large amount of our 
appropriations, under the system under which this rivers and 
harbors bill is drawn, is each year voted away by Congress, 
and the people are needlessly burdened by taxation, without real 
knowledge on the part of the individual Members of either 
House as to the needs of the case. And if I were to vote to-day 
for this bill I would certainly be one of that number. 

I do not believe there is any business in the world so large 
that it can not be systematically managed for the real benefit 
of the enterprise; and I am unable to see why the Government 
of the United States, with all of its known facilities, can not 
and does not handle its business as any other successful busi- 
ness is handled. I believe you will fully agree with me that 
this has never been done, and that it is not done to-day, although 
I firmly believe that we are gradually getting a more perfect 
system through the wise and patriotic guidance of our great 
President. Our prosperity and happiness in the future demand 
that we handle our affairs on a more economical system. 

I received, the other day, a letter from Hon. A. O. Ringsrud, 
a prominent citizen and merchant of Elk Point, Union County, 
S. Dak., in which he advises me that a specific appropriation 
to repair and protect Government work already in at that 
point, for the protection of nearly 3 miles of revetment in that 
vicinity, is greatly needed, and I personally know that such is 
a fact. We have other places in our State where the Missouri 
River is cutting away valuable lands belonging to the farmers 
in the community; and yet we are told that under this bill, 
which provides for Missouri River points north of Sioux City in 
the amount of $150,000, it will be impossible to apply any of 
this sum to the work at these points, or at least only such a 
small amount that it would not be of much real benefit. 

We have had some little river transportation on the Missouri 
in South Dakota above the city of Yankton, where I live. Boats 
at various times have been running on this river in competi- 
tion with the railroads in a small way. It was only a short 
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time until the railroads or some one else bought the owners 
of boats out, and the benefit to the people from that was then 
taken away. 

We do not blame the individuals for selling the boats because 
they were in business for profit, and were entitled to handle 
their own affairs according to their own ideas, but we know 
that freight traffic can be handled much more easily and much 
more quickly for the ordinary shipper by rail than it can by 
water, and it then only becomes necessary on competitive lines 
for the railroads to make a reduction of rates and in a short 
time its competitive boat line is out of business. Then the 
railroads, by making proper showing that they are losing money 
along the territory covered, may reasonably make a request to 
have their rates raised, which looks reasonable to everybody, 
under conditions existing at the time of request. 

Mr. President, this bill carries appropriations amounting to 
$43,000,000, which must be paid by taxation. The State of 
South Dakota, which I have the honor in part to represent, 
has its proportion of these taxes to pay. I do not believe that 
its citizens will want me to vote for this measure and I shall 
not do so. I have voted for two or three amendments to the 
bill, and I shall no doubt vote for others, but I did so with 
the expectation that the bill would become a law, as bills of 
this kind usually do, and as I looked at it, it might be some- 
what improved by those amendments; but at no time has there 
been any consideration on my part for voting for the bill as 
a whole, 

So, Mr. President, in closing, permit me to say that I can 
not see any real benefit that this rivers and harbors bill would 
give to the people. Besides, I believe it is full of appropriations 
that no good business organization in the world would spend 
25 cents on the dollar for the individual improvements pro- 
portional to the amount asked for under this proposed law 
if the improvemerts asked for were a part of that business 
organization's assets, and I hope that the motion of the Senator 
from Wisconsin to recommit the bill to the committee may carry 
and that a better bill as I look at it may be presented to this 
body for its consideration. 

Mr. STERLING, I offer the following amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is a pending amendment. 

Mr. STERLING. I beg pardon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. HARDWICK]. 

Mr. KENYON. Let us have the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CATRON (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] and withhold 
iny vote in his absence. 

Mr. CLAPP (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Srat- 
mons], who is absent, and I withhold my vote. 

Mr. CUMMINS (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Varpaman]. I there- 
fore withhold my vote. 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCuar- 
BER], Who is absent, and I withhold my vote. If I were at lib- 
erty to vote, I would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. THOMVSON (when his name was called). I have a 
pair with the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHERMAN], but 
on this question I am at liberty to vote. I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). Under the 
permission I haye to vote on certain questions upon the bill I 
vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. DU PONT. I have a general pair with the junior Sena- 
tor from Kentucky IMr. BECKHAM], In his absence I will 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I have a general pair with the 
senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Stoner], and therefore I 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I transfer my general pair with the 
junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] to the junior 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Sara] and vote “yea.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the follow- 
ing pairs: 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. BurreicH] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr, ROBINSON]; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] with the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN] ; 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Gronna] with the Sen- 
ator from Maine [Mr. JOHNSON]; 


The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] with the Sena- 
tor from Montana [Mr. Myers]; 

The Senator from New York [Mr. WApswortH] with the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire [Mr. Hors]; 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DintiscHam] with the Sena- 
tor from Maryland [Mr. SMITH] ; and 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Harprye] with the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD]. 

The result was announced—yeas 33, nays 21, as follows: 


YEAS—33. 
Bankhead Hardwick Nelson Shields 
Brandegee James Newlauds Simmons 
Broussard Jones Oliver Smith, Ariz. 
Chamberlain Lee, Ma. Overman Smith, Ga. 
Chilton Lewis Poindexter Sterling 
Clarke, Ark. Lippitt Ransdell Williams 
Culberson Todge Reed 
Curtis Martin, Va. Saulsbur, 
Gallinger Martine, N. J. Sheppar 

NAYS—21. ` 
Ashurst Kenyon Smoot Warren 
Borah La Follette Sutherland Weeks 
Fall Lane ‘Taggart Works 
Gore Phelan ‘Thompson 
Husting Pomerene Townsend 
Johnson, 8. Dak. Shafroth Walsh 

NOT VOTING—42. 

Beckham . Fletcher McLean Smitb, Mich. 
Brady Got Myers Smith; S. C. 
Bryan Grouna Norris Stone 
Burleigh Harding O'Gorman Swanson 
Catron Hitchcock Owen Thomas 
Cla p Hollis Page Tillman 
Clark, Wyo. Hughes Penrose Underwood 
Colt Johnson, Me. Pittman Vardaman 
Cummins Kern Robinson Wadsworth 
Dillingham Lea, Tenn. Sherman 
du Dont McCumber Smith, Md. 


So Mr. Hanpwicxk’s amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Mr. President, I offer the following 
amendment. 

The Secretary. On page 11, line 13, after the word“ Rivers,” 
insert “up to the Bridge Street Bridge, Elkton,’ and in the 
same line, after the word “for,” insert “continuing project 
and for,” so as to read: 

Elk_and Little Elk Riyers up to the Bridge Street Bridge, Elkton, 
Md. : For continuing project and for maintenance, $8,500. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Mr. President, this amendment does 
not enlarge the amount appropriated in any sense, It simply 
makes the application of it a little more elastic. On the 23d 
I received a letter from the general passenger agent of the Balti- 
more & Philadelphia Steamboat Co., in which he said: 


We have a new steamer which we expect to run daily from Balti- 
more to Betterton and Elkton, Md., and return (also connecting with 
the Pennsylvania Railroad to points along their line), starting about 
the middle of June, but as the water is so shallow in the Elk Rivers 
npa to 155 bridge at Elkton, Md., we have asked for an amendment to 


In. 29 A place he says this project “ will open up a new 
territory in Maryland for thousands of passengers during the 
summer months.” 

I hardly think I need add to that suggestion except to state 
that this amendment probably contemplates some contribution 
by the steamboat company or some other effort on their part to 
make the money go a little further. The amendment simply 
permits the project to be extended to the limits of the old origi- 
nal project or survey which took it to this bridge in Elkton, 
the place where most of the business is done, and it can certainly 
not be otherwise than in the public interest. 

Mr. JONES. Let me ask the Senator what is there in the 
language of the bill now which limits it? It seems to me the 
amendment the Senator seeks to put in would make it re- 
strictive. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. There is evidently some limitation 
that prevents the impr ovement up to the Bridge Street Bridge 
in Elkton. 

Mr. JONES. What is there in the language of the bill which 
does that? 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. I presume the limitation is in this 
bill or elsewhere. 

Mr. JONES. Then does the Senator propose to make a new 
project? 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. This makes the project slightly more 
elastic and it may make a larger project. I do not see that it 
lies in the mouth of any representative of the Government to 
object to it, if a large result can be obtained with the same 
money, by private contribution or otherwise. 

Mr. JONES. Yes; but the Senater makes a new project 
now and then hereafter he will come for more money. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. This is really the old original project 
or survey to take this proposition up to the bridge. 
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Mr. JONES. It seems to me the language of the bill is 
broader than what the Senator has proposed, unless he desires 
to require the appropriation to be spent at some particular point. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. For some reason the language of the 
bill limits this improvement to a shorter distance than the old 
original survey, which I have here and which I will show the 
Senator if he would like to look at it. 

Mr. JONES. What I object to is that we provide in this 
language that it is to be spent here. 

Mr. SMOOT. This project is completed. The engineers so 
state in the report on page 110, under the heading “Present 
Project“: 

Present project: This P laai was adopted by the river and harbor 
act of July 25, 1912, and aims to secure a channel 7 feet deep and 80 
feet wide from deep water to a point about 1,200 feet above Cedar 
Point in the Elk River and 2,000 feet up the Little Elk River, ont en 


estimated cost of $6,060. No estimate for maintenance. hoe 
2 62d Cong., 2d sess.) The mean range of tide in both streams is 


eet. 
Condition at the end of fiscal year: The project js completed. 


So state the engineers. Mr. President, by adding this amend- 
ment to the bill it simply undertakes to enlarge a project with- 
out being reported upon by the engineers, and next year if it is 
adopted there will be an additional appropriation asked for 
the extension of this project claiming it was authorized by 
Congress this year. We are acting here without a report from 
the engineers on the extension of work provided for in the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Maryland. 

As far as I am concerned, Mr. President, the Senate can 
vote upon this amendment now, but whether it goes in or 
whether it goes out I am going to offer an amendment to strike 
this item from the bill, and I shall give my reasons when I offer 
that amendment. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland: Mr. President, this amendment is 
offered in perfect good faith at the instance of the navigation 
company that wants to run a steamer on this river; and it is 
perfectly obvious that the place to run the steamer is where it 
connects with the main stem of the Pennsylvania Railroad for 
the purpose of transferring passengers to the boat line which 
will carry them across the bay to Betterton on the other side 
of the Chesapeake. 

Mr. President, as I read the report upon this subject, whereas 
this has been a completed project, nevertheless it is a project 
that requires dredging to keep it in existence. 

It has in time filled up. and the navigation has been hampered, 
but it is entirely proper in the interests of general transporta- 
tion that these rivers should be enlarged and dredged out for 
the purpose of helping transportation not only of freight but of 


passengers. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Army engineers report that 
there was an unexpended balance on July 1, 1915, of $5,000, and 
then they recommend for the maintenance of the Elk and Little 
Elk Rivers an amount of $2,500. We find here in the bill an 
amount of $8,500; and now, if the amendment offered by the 
Senater from Maryland shall be adopted, we shall have entered 
upon a new project, and there is no telling what it will cost 
and no telling when it will be completed. Furthermore, there 
is no report from the engineers regarding it. If the Senate 
wants to do that in this bill, I want them to vote for it. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President, the amendment 
of the Senator from Maryland is a very much more interesting 
affair than the Senator from Utah thinks it is. It is simply a 
limitation of the locality within which the maintenance item 
of $8,500 is to be expended. It is a mere direction to limit 
what would otherwise be unlimited; that is to say, under the 
terms of the amendment the amount might be spent at any 
point within the limits of the river wherever the engineer might 
choose to spend it. The purpose of the amendment is to limit 
its expenditure to the point indicated in the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Maryland. There is not any possible 
foundation for the assumption that it is the introduction of a 
new problem, or that it commits the Government to anything 
except the expenditure of $8,500. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to have the amendment again 
stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 11, line 13, the item reads: 

Elk and Little Elk Rivers, Md.: For maintenance, $8,500. 

It is proposed to add an amendment, so that it will read: 

Eik and Little Elk Rivers up to Bridge Street Bridge, Elkton, Md. : 
For continuing project and for maintenance, $8,500. 

Mr. SMOOT. If what the Senator from Arkansas has said 
is true, then there is no necessity for that amendment; but I 
understood the Senator from Maryland to say that this was to 
extend the project to the bridge, so that passengers and freight 
could be landed at a certain landing of the Pennsylyania Rail- 


road. If that is so, it is an increase of the present project, 
which the engineers say is completed. 

Mr, CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President, a project, in the 
sense of our legislation here, is a recommendation of the Board 
of Engineers setting out in detail what is to be done, how much 
it will cost, and all those things, but this is a mere maintenance 
item; it picks out a section of the river and directs that the 
money shall be expended there, whereas, if that limitation were 
not contained in the bill, the engineers would have the discre- 
tion to spend it anywhere within the limits of the river. It is 
a mere direction as to spending the money at a given point, and 
to that extent it limits the discretion of the engineers. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is not what the Senator from Maryland 


says. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I do not know what the Senator 
thinks it will do, but that is exactly what it will do if the 
amendment is adopted. 

Mr. SMOOT. Well, I will ask the Senator from Maryland to 
restate what he understands this amendment will give the engi- 
neers authority to do? Why does the Senator want this amend- 
ment? I should like to have him restate it. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. The survey, which I hold here in my 
hand, under date of January 17, 1912, brings this improvement 
up to this particular bridge, and it seems obvious that the im- 
provement should go to the bridge. That is where the mills 
and the fertilizer works are and it is relatively near the station 
on the main stem of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

As I understand, this is not a project, but it is merely a main- 
tenance item. It is certainly, from the standpoint of new work, 
not a project, but it is for the maintenance of old work. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, then, why does the Senator put 
in his amendment the words “for continuing project and for 
maintenance“? 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. I prefer to leave that to the en- 
gineer office, with whom I have consulted, and who consid- 
ered that this is not an objectionable amendment. It merely 
extends the discretion of the experts. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is not an objectionable amendment if we 
are going to continue the project; but the engineers say that 
the project is completed, and yet the item in the bill as reported 
15 the Senate is for maintenance, $8,500.” There is no limita- 

on. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. The whole project was completed 
years ago, but it has partially filled up and shoaled. 

Mr. SMOOT. The item now in the bill is for maintenance 
and does not extend the project. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. I will be glad to show the Senator 
the map, which seems to have the original project in it, and 
which brings it to the very point mentioned. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President, if the Senator 
from Utah will modify the particular language so as to express 
the idea which I have stated, I think it will be all right. 

Mr. SMOOT. I would not object at all to making the amend- 
ment read in this way: 

Elk and Little Elk Rivers, Md., Bridg - 
3 ä 8 to the e Street Bridge, Elk 

The amendment propesed by the Senator from Maryland 
uses the words “for continuing project and for maintenance.” 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Maintenance” will be sufficient, 
in my opinion. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. That is acceptable to me. 

Mr. SMOOT. Very well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the amend- 
ment as modified. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to modify the amendment by 
striking out the portion which reads: 

Continuing project and for. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment as modified. 

The amendment as modified was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I now move to strike out lines 
18 and 14 on page 11. ; 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secrerary. It is proposed to strike out lines 13 and 14 
as amended, as follows: 

Elk River and Little Elk River, up to the Bridge Street Bridge, Elk- 
ton, Md.: For maintenance, $8,500. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, at the bottom of page 110 of the 
report of the engineers it will be found that the engineers esti- 
mate the amount required for the year 1917 to be $2,500. This 
project has cost $110,668. The commerce for the year 1914 was 
44,111 tons, but included in that amount were pulp wood, 42,472 
tons; fertilizer, 1,600 tons; and all other merchandise, 25 tons. 
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Mr. KENYON. To what river is the Senator referring, I 
should like to ask? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Elk and the Little Elk Rivers. Mr. Presi- 
dent, this improvement is to be made for the benefit of a pulp- 
wood factory. That is the only establishment to use it to 
amount to anything; and it seems to me the Government of the 
United States ought to stop spending money the advantage of 
which accrues mostly to one business concern. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, where is this river situated? 

Mr. SMOOT. In Maryland. 

Mr. BORAH. How much does the Senator say the tonnage 
was besides wood pulp? 

Mr. SMOOT. Merchandise, 25 tons. 

Mr. BORAH. This is the Moose and the Little Moose River, 
is it? 

Mr. SMOOT. Les; although their official names are the Elk 
and the Little Elk Rivers. Col. W. T. Rossell says, in House 
Document 770, Sixty-second Congress, page 9: 


Cost of maintenance is large, and river must be classed as unworthy 
of improvement. 


And yet we are appropriating $8,500 in this bill—$6,000 more 
than the engineers could possibly see any use for—for the pur- 
pose of encouraging the commerce on a river which now amounts 
to 25 tons, outside of that carried for a wood-pulp factory, 
located upon the river, and a small amount of fertilizer. If it 
is good business for the Government of the United States to 
continue appropriating money for maintaining a waterway to 
be used almost exclusively by a pulp-wood factory, this is as 
good a time as any to vote for such continuance. 

It is for that reason, Mr. President, that I have moved that 
this item be stricken from the bill, and upon that I ask for the 
yeas and nays. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Mr. President, before the roll is called 
I should like to make a brief statement. The amendment which 
I have offered, and which has been adopted, was offered at the 
request of a steamboat company that actually wishes to go to 
that wharf and proposes to carry some thousands of passengers 
to another point farther down the Chesapeake Bay. It was a 
perfectly bona fide request at the instance of the traffic manager 
of this steamboat company. 

Mr. SMOOT. Is it to take passengers to a summer resort? 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. It is for the transportation of pas- 
sengers, and it does not make any difference whether to a sum- 
mer resort or not. They are passengers intending to go from 
one point to another. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course there is nothing in the report to show 
that, but I will take the Senator's word for it. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. I simply have it upon the statement of 
the traffic manager of the company. I think it is just as good 
as is any other information. 

Mr. President, I hold here in my hand the report of the Sec- 
retary of War, made May 23, 1912, on this river. He states that 
the total ingoing tonnage was 158,000 tons and that the outgoing 
shipments were 23,000 tons. That statement is found on page 
7 of House Document No. 770. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then the traffic has decreased in two years 
about 60 per cent? 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. It is quite natural for the traffic to 
decrease if the shoaling has been permitted to become so marked 
that the facilities for transportation may have been lessened. 
That is Just exactly what we are complaining about; that is just 
exactly what we desire to have corrected. We desire to have 
the channel so improved that it can be used by commerce. It is 
a perfectly legitimate request, made in a very proper way, by the 
transportation company which proposes to use this river. 

There has been a survey made since the original estimate was 
made, and upon this new survey and the recommendation of the 
Ohief of Engineer’s Office, the present item, $8,500, is based. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Smoor] calls for the yeas and nays on his amendment. Is the 
demand seconded? 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. ! 

Mr. CLAPP (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. SIm- 
mons]. Observing that he is absent, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. HARDWICK (when his name was called). I desire to 
transfer my pair with the junior Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Curtis] to the junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Sante] 
and to vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). I announce my 
pair with the junior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren] and 
withhold my vote. 


Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I again announce 
my pair and withhold my vote. If at liberty to vote, I would 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. THOMPSON (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHERMAN]. Not 
knowing how he would vote if present, I withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CPAMBERLAIN. I have a general pair with the junior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. OLIVER]. In his absence I 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. MYERS. I transfer my pair with the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. McLean] to the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Hvuenes] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I transfer the pair which I have an- 

ounced with the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. OLIVER] to 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrrman] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. CUMMINS. I inquire, has the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. VARDAMAN] voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have a pair with that Senator, and there- 
fore withhold my vote. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Repeating the same announcement as 
to my pair and its transfer as before, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS. Iam requested to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. BurrergH] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON]; 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM] with the Sena- 
tor from Maryland [Mr. S3ı1TH] ; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] with the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN] ; 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. GnON NA] with the Sena- 
tor from Maine [Mr. JOHNSON] ; 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Harpine] with the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD] ; and 

The Senator from New York [Mr. WapswortH] with the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Hortts]. 

The result was announced—yeas 22, nays 34, as follows: 


YEAS—22, 

Boran Husting Norris Townsend 
Clark, Wyo. Kenyon Pomerene Warren 
Curtis La Follette Smoot Weeks 

Lane Sterling Works 
Gallinger Lippitt Sutherland 
Gore ge Taggart 

NAYS—34. 
Ashurst Hardwick Myers Smith, Ariz. 
Bankhead Hitchcock Nelson Smith, Ga. 
Brandegee James Oliver Smith, Mich. 
Broussard Jones Poindexter Stone 
Chamberlain Lea, Tenn. nsdell Swanson 
Chilton Lee, Md. Saulsbury Walsh 
Clarke, Ark, Lewis Sheppard Williams 
Culberson Martin, Va. Shields 
Fletcher Martine, N. J Simmons 
NOT VOTING—40. 

Beckham Gott Newlands Shafroth 
Brady Gronna O'Gorman Sherman 
Bryan Harding Overman Smith, Md. 
Burleigh Hollis Owen Smith, 8, C. 
Catron Hughes Page Thomas 
Clapp Johnson, Me, Penrose Thompson 
Colt Johnson, S. Dak, Phelan Tillman 
Cummins Kern ttman Underwood 
Dillingham McCumber Reed Vardaman 
du Pont McLean Robinson Wadsworth 


So Mr. Suoor's amendment was rejected. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 37, at the end of line 15, in the item 
relating to the Missouri River, it is proposed to insert the fol- 
lowing: 

In view of the existing emergency and to prevent further loss and 
destruction of property, the sum of $100,000 for bank revetment work 
or other improvement at or near the city of Vermilion, Clay County, 
S. Dak. : Provided, however, That before any work is undertaken by the 
United to the Secretary of War shall be 
given that the said city of Vermilion, or county of Clay, or other 
agencies, Will provide and contribute in money, labor, or materials, an 
amount equal to 334 per cent of the amount herein appropriated for 
such improvement. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President, that amendment 
adds a new item that was not estimated for by the department 
nor recommended by any standing committee, and I shall have 
to make a point of order against it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Has it been referred to the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. 
any committee. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I should like to be heard 
briefly in regard to this amendment. 


States assurances satisfacto 


It has not been recommended by 


Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I shall be glad to hear the Sena- 
tor. I will withdraw the point of order for the present so that 
the Senator can be heard. 

Mr. STERLING. I did not think for a moment that a point 
of order could be made against this amendment. T did not think 
it necessary that it should have been estimated for or that the 
identical resolution I offered should have been considered by the 
committee before it could be offered here as an amendment to 
this bill. It seems to me that the course of business during all 
the day up to this time has indicated otherwise, and amendments 
have been offered here adding to this bill items of appropria- 
tion that are altogether new and that, so far as I know and as 
I now believe, were never before the Committee on Commerce 
for consideration and were never estimated for. 

I should like to say a few words in explanation of this amend~ 
ment and the facts leading up to its introduction. 

The amendment was first introduced as an emergency joint 
resolution because of the deplorable condition caused by the 
Missouri River at the town of Vermilion, 8, Dak., my own home 
town. The resolution was referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce, A subcommittee was appointed to consider it. That 
subcommittee made no repert to the full committee. I appeared 
before the subcommittee and briefly discussed the resolution. 
The resolution as then introduced did not provide for any con- 
tribution by the county, the city, or any other agency toward 
this work, It was a resolution appropriating outright $100,000 
for the improvement. In the discussion of the matter with the 
subcommittee, the question was raised as to whether the city 
of Vermilion or the county of Clay might not contribute some- 
thing to the improvement. I had not been advised by the people 
of that locality as to whether or not they would feel able to 
contribute. I had some correspondence, however, in that regard. 
I suggested 50 per cent of the amount of the appropriation as an 
amount that they possibly might contribute to this improvement. 
I received in reply word to the effect that it would be almost 
impossible to have $50,000 contributed by the people there to 
that improvement. It is a small community, a town of 2,500 
inhabitants. Its inhabitants are for the most part people of 
very moderate means, and so are the farmers in that vicinity, 
whose lands will be affected by this improvement if it is made, 
and whose farms are now being destroyed by the ravages of 
the Missouri River at that place and carried, one after another, 
into the Missouri River. 

I did not correspond further, but I took the responsibility here 
of drawing an amendment to this bill, in which I provided that 
the city or the county or any other agency shall contribute 334 
per cent of the amount appropriated by the amendment, If they 
do not contribute or furnish satisfactory assurances to the Secre- 
tary of War that that amount, $33,333, will be contributed by 
the community in labor, in money, or in materials, then the 
Government is not out anything at all and this appropriation 
will not be available for use in that improvement. 

Now, a word in regard to the exigencies of the case—and I 
should like to know in the outstart why this appropriation 
should be opposed, in view of what has been done in the im- 
provement of the Missouri River at various points and places 
since 1879, and clear up to Fort Benton, the head of navigation, 
in the years past. I call attention to a brief summary of the 
expenditures for the various improvements. 

At Fort Benton, the head of navigation, from 1900 to 1909, 


$8,750. 

Judith, Mont., 1910, $8,000. 

Williston, N. Dak., 1908-9, 1909-10, $22,122. 

Expansion, N. Dak., 1910, $3,000. 

Deapolis, N. Dak., 1910, $3,000. 

Bismarck, N. Dak., from 1895 to 1908, a total of $116,464 spent 
in dike and revetment work at that one place; and in nene of 
these instances, Mr. President, has there been a contribution 
upon the part of the locality of one dollar to the improvements 
I have mentioned here. 

At Pierre, S. Dak., from 1896 to 1909, the sum of $86,712 has 
been expended. That is aside from repairs. Repairs on revet- 
ment work and dike work have been $14,800 at that place. Then, 
in addition to that, improvements to the extent of $20,000 were 
made by the Chicago & Northwestern Railway by the building of 
dikes. in the river near its line at Pierre. 

At Yankton, S. Dak., from 1897 to 1903, $42,041 has been 
expended. Not one cent has been contributed by the locality te 
the improvement. The city of Yankton is just 26 miles above 
Vermilion, my own home town, on the river. Elk Point is 15 
miles below. I should like to eall the attention of the Senate 
to some of the expenditures at Elk Point. They have ranged, 
as follows, for various years prior to 1911: $14,557, $18,556, 
$10,736, $11,169, making a total of $55,018. Then, in addition, 
$2,041 has been appropriated for repairs, making a total there 
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of $57,059. But in addition to that is the appropriation in 
1913 of $75,000 for improvement at this one place of Elk Point, 
15 miles below my own home town, and the place for which I 
ask this appropriation. Seventy-five thousand dollars was spent 
there; and, Mr. President, the condition at Vermilion, as it has 
existed for the last three years, has been worse than at any place 
I have named here for which appropriations: in large sums have 
been made. Never at Elk Point, where this grand total of 
$132,000. has been spent in revetment and in dike work, has there 
been a contribution of a single dollar. AH of it has been done 
by the Government; and here, now, when 1 come asking for this, 
in comparison, modest appropriation of $100,000, with a con- 
tribution on the part of the people of my locality of one-third of 
that amount, E am met with the objection that there has been no 
estimate for it, and that it has not been considered by the 
committee. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. I wanted to suggest to the Senator, 
right in connection with his reference to the point of order 
made by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE], that I do 
not think the point of order can be made to an item in the river 
and harbor bill on the ground stated, for the reason that clause 2 
of Rule XVI, as will appear on page 18 of the Manual, after 
referring to general appropriation bills, provides: 

like manner, amendments. 3 new items of appropriation 


In 
to river and harbor bills shall, before g considered, be referred to 
the Committee on Commerce. 


Which contemplates a different method of procedure; and I 
do not think the rule as to estimates on general appropriation 
bills has any reference to a river and harbor bill. I think all 
that is necessary is that this amendment should have been re- 
ferred to the committee, which, I understand, was done. 

Mr. STERLING. I am much obliged to the Senator. That 
was the idea that I had myself, in view of the actual course of 
business here and the manner in which various amendments 
have been submitied to-day, rather than from any special knowl- 
edge of the rules. But I simply ask the question now, Mr, 
President, in view of what has transpired, and the relief that 
has been afforded to these other localities, whether I have not 
in this proposed amendment. presented a just claim for the con- 
sideration of the Senate? 

The Senator from Arkansas may ask the question why I ask 
for an appropriation of $100,000 with this additional amount to 
be contributed by the locality. A sentence from a letter written 
by the Secretary of War will show that. The resolution was 
referred to the Secretary of War. He reported adversely, I 
suppose after consultation with the Army engineers. This is 
what he says. I quote from his letter of March 25—— 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Sonth 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. STERLING. I do. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I have expressed no opinion 
about the merits of the Senator’s proposition, nor have I mani- 
fested any disposition to antagonize it. The rules of the Sen- 
ate permit him to submit that matter in the form of a separate 
bill at any time he may see proper to do so. The rules for the 
preparation of appropriation bills contain certain limitations 
which are found to be necessary in order to keep the bills within 
any reasonable limits. In invoking them, we do not assume 
to pass upon the merits of the proposition; but, as the Senator 
suggests, they ought to be uniformly enforced if they are en- 
forced at all, and that is always my habit. I made no excep- 
tion in the case of the Georgia item, for the reason that it was 
a mere maintenance item, and there are no special limitations 
on items of that kind. The same thing is true of the Mary- 
land item. But I am going to withdraw the point of order, 
and submit the matter to the Senate, so far as I am concerned; 
and if the Senate sees proper to add the item to the bill, it is 
entirely agreeable to me. ° 

The committee had the matter under consideration and we 
thought the best disposition we could make of it would be to 
increase the lump-sum appropriation for that river and provide 
that an additional $25,000 might be expended for bank revet- 
ment. We did not overlook it, but we made the only disposition 
of it that we felt to be within our power: 

I withdraw the point of order, Mr. President. 

Mr. STERLING. As I had occasion to say the other day 
when discussing this committee amendment increasing the ap- 
propriation $25,000, it was a smali favor to be thankfully re- 
ceived, but as I endeavored to point out there are at Teast three 
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other places within 50 miles of Sioux City where more than 
$75,000——_ 

Mr, CLARKE of Arkansas. Because the committee has been 
liberal in appropriatiens at other points it does not follow 
that on every occasion when a Senator sees proper to make a 
request that it should be granted. We think we made ample 
provision for your locality. 

Mr. STERLING. There has not been any ample provision 
made, as I will show by this quotation from the letter of the 
Secretary of War. They will need much of the amount of that 
increase at the town of Jefferson, about 25 miles southeast of 
Vermilion, and could use it now, or at the city of Elkpoint, 15 
miles below Vermilion. There is $75,000 for revetment work for 
the whole stretch of the river from Sioux City to Fort Benton. 

That is a distance of 1477 miles. But this is from the letter 
of the Secretary. Referring to the situation at Vermilion he 
says: 

The protection of the bank in question would be of little, if any, 
benefit to navigation on the river, or to any other interest ioe Pine 
the Federal Government usually appropriates funds. 
benefit would accrue to re = vate lands protected. It is E 
that the amount carried by the joint resolution would not —.— 
than half enough to do the ok neeessary for permanent relief. 

The amount carried in the joint resolution was $100,000. I 
have added thirty-three and one-third thousand dollars as a 
contribution by the locality. I believe that $133,000 will do the 
work and make the permanent improvement that will afford 
protection. 

Now, just a word to show the need. In 1881 there occurred 
what was called the great flood along the Missouri River, 
caused by an ice gorge below the city of Yankton, which flooded 
the whole valley from there to Sioux City. It practically de- 
stroyed the city of Vermilion, which was then all on the 
bottom land. The flood wrecked a very fine fleet of 12 steam- 
boats at the wharves up at Yankton, 26 miles away. After the 
flood Vermilion was rebuilt, but instead of being rebuilt on 
bottom land as before the new city ef Vermilion was built, for 
the most part, on the high plateau aboye, beyond the reach of 
river floods. It is all on the plateau save elevators, ware- 
houses, the depot, and a few other buildings. There are no 
stores, however, and there are very few town residences on the 
bottom land near the station. 

After the flood of 1881 instead of the channel of the Mis- 
souri River coming in right at Vermilion where the boats had 
formerly tied up at the town of Vermilion, it was 2} or 3 miles 
away over against the Nebraska hills. That is where the 
channel then was, but that channel is now by erosion working 
its way back and is to-day within 300 feet of the old channel. 
When it works its way across that narrow neck of land we can 
imagine the havoc that will be created at high-water time in the 
destruction of railroad property and in the destruction of ware- 
house and elevator property at the city of Vermilion. 

All this is supported by the affidavits of residents of the city 
of Vermilion by affidavits of farmers whose farms have been 
washed one after another into the river there—rich, alluvial 
land worth but for menace of the river $150 to $200 an acre— 
the finest farm land in South Dakota. 

These facts were shown by the affidavits of the mayor of the 
town, two bankers of the town, and three or four farmers, 
showing that the channel now has worked its way back, de- 
stroying all this valuable land in its course, and is within the 
distance I have named of the old channel. So I felt justified 
in introducing this emergency amendment, and it ought to have 
been considered by the Senate before this time and adopted in 
order that we might have this necessary relief. 

Mr. President, I have not tried to disguise this amendment 
by saying in the formal way used often in items of this kind 
that the Board of Engineers will expend the money as the engi- 
neers may see fit “in the interest of navigation.” I have not 
used any such disguise in this amendment. Primarily I admit 
it is not in the interest of navigation, but it is for protection 
against the ravages of a great river, a navigable river of the 
United States forming the boundary between two great States 
of the Union at that place. That is what we are asking for. 
Has it any relation to navigation farther down the river? ft is 
estimated that over 780,000,000 tons of sediment are carried 
into the Mississippi River from its upper waters and its various 
tributaries. Four hundred million tons of that sediment are 
emptied into the Mississippi by the Missouri River alone. What 
does it do? It obstructs the commerce to benefit which you are 
asking appropriations. It aggravates floods for the prevention 
of which you are making appropriations, and it vastly increases, 
of course, the aggregate of those appropriations. That tremen- 
dous amount of sediment which is carried down into the lower 
Mississippi River from the upper Missouri River impedes com- 
merce, helps to swell the flood, and so in that regard this pro- 


posed improvement is in the interest of navigation. Every 
piece of successful revetment work along the banks of the upper 
Missouri River is to that extent in the interest of navigation 
between Sioux City and Kansas City and between Kansas City 
and the mouth of the Missouri, and even down to the mouth of 
the Mississippi. It is not remote at all from the genera! interest 
of navigation on these great water highways. 

Mr. President, I think, in view of the history of the past in 
regard to these appropriations, in view of our actual deplorable 
condition to-day there at my own home city, and in view, too, of 
the fact that it is really in the interest of navigation this 
amendment ought to prevail. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, in view of the fact that we 
shall be obliged to take care of the Elk River and the Little Elk 
River, in view of the fact that the Trinity River enterprise needs 
a great deal of money to make it perfect, in view of the number 
of other very important streams, not excepting the Ocmulgee 
and Oconee Rivers, I do not think that the Government ean 
afford very well now to take care of the farmers of South Da- 
kota, and consequently I am reluctantly compelled to renew the 
point of order that was made by the chairman of the committee 
against the amendment. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, of course I have nothing to 
say, but that I regret it, and I regard as absolutely uncalled for 
the position of the Senator from Colorado in view of the facts 
that I have presented, 

Mr. THOMAS. The facts appeal very strongly to me, but we 
can have too many things, certainly many of the meritorious 
things, in this measure. So I must insist on the point of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has no doubt about the 
duty of the Chair to sustain the point of order. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I submit the following amendment: At 
the end of the bill insert 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Are we through with amendments 
to the House text? I think when we reach that point it ought to 
be announced, so that we shall not be compelled to go back. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have an amendment to offer to the House 
text of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will state to the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Porypexter] that his amendment is not 
yet in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. On page 11 I move to strike out lines 15, 16, 
17, and 18, in the following words: 

Nanticoke River, Del. and Md.: For maintenance ef improvement of 
Nanticoke age: a Northwest Fork of Nanticoke River (Marshy Hope 
Creek), Md., $5,00 

The VICE 5 The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment submitted by the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, this project is 2 miles long. 
The Army engineers report that it is completed, and that the 
2 miles have cost the Government of the United States $21,216 
up to date. The total appropriations for the preceding five 
years on this project have been only $1,806.19, and now we are 
asked to appropriate $5,000 to be expended upon this project 
for the coming year of 1917. Three times the amount that has 
been appropriated for the project during the last five years is 
to be expended upon this project, which is reported as completed. 

The Army engineers admit that the improvement has had no 
effect upon water rates. They admit that the railroad rates 
and the water rates are exactly the same. It has not helped 
commerce one particle, if one can call the amount that is car- 
ried on the river “ commerce.” 

I wish to say to the Senate now that this is a project to as- 
sist a canning factory located upon the river. The commerce 
for 1914 amounted to 13,089 tons, of which 4,335 tons were 
empty cans, while 1,136 tons were cordwood, and 1,867 tons 
were lumber. 

This project has been consolidated with 51 miles of Marshy 
Hope Creek. Both projects combined have cost the Governinent 
of th 85 United States $48,343. - 

If Congress is to appropriate money for the improvement 
and maintenance of this river, mainly, I will say at least for a 
canning factory, it seems to me the canning factory ought to co- 
operate with the Government in maintaining the stream. 

I can not see any harm that will come to the ecommerce or to 
the Government of the United States or anybody else outside 
of the canning factory if we strike ont the appropriation, and 
it is for that reason that I have moved that this item be 
stricken from the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pomerene in the chair). 
The question is on agreeing to the amendment submitted by the 
Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 
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Mr. SHEPPARD. Let the amendment be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 11, strike out lines 15, 16, 17; and 
18, in the following words: 

Nanticoke River, Del. and Md.: For maintenance of improvement of 
Nanticoke River and Northwest Fork of Nanticoke River (Marshy Hope 

Creek), Md., $5,000. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll 
on agreeing to the amendment of the Senator from Utah, 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HARDWICK (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] to the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. SartrH] and vote. I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. MYERS (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as heretofore of the transfer of my pair, I vote 


y. 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair, as stated heretofore, to the junior Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. HucHes] and vote“ nay.” 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Mc- 
Cunmmer] to the junior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Joun- 
son] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. THOMPSON (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHERMAN] and in his ab- 
sence withhold my vote. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Harprye] to the 
junior Senator from California [Mr. PHELAN] and vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I have a pair with the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. Gorr], and in his absence I withhold my vote. I 
wish this announcement to stand for the day. 

Mr. CATRON, I am paired with the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. OwEN]. In his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. LODGE (after having voted in the affirmative). I ob- 
serve that the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Sarr] has not voted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not voted. 

Mr. LODGE. I have a pair with that Senator. 
withdraw my vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 19, nays 31, as follows: 
YEAS—19. 

Lippitt 


Norris 
Husting Smoot 
Kenyon Sterling 
Lane Sutherland 
NAYS—31. 
Lea, Tenn. Pittman 
Lewi: Poindexter 
Martin, Va. Pomerene Smith, Mich, 
Martine, N. J. Ransdell Swanson 
Reed Underwood 
Saulsbur. Walsh 
Sheppar Williams 
Shields 


I therefore 


Thomas 
Townsend 
Warren 
Weeks 


Ashurst Gallinger 
Borah Gore 
Nrandegee 
Clark, Wyo. 
Fall 


Bankhead 
Broussard 
Chilton 
Clarke, Ark. 
Culberson 


Simmons 
Smith, Ariz. > 


Fletcher 
Gof 


Harding 
Hitchcock 
1 

ughes 
Johnson, Me. 
Johnson, S. Dak. 


Kern 
La Foilette 
Lee, Md. 


Smith, Ga. 
Smith, ae 


Wadsworth 


Curtis Works 


Dillingham 
du Pont 

So Mr. Saroor’s amendment was rejected. . 

Mr. SMOOT. It is quite evident to me, Mr. President, that 
it is impossible to secure a favorable vote from the Senate upon 
striking from the bill any item. The items that I have moved 
to strike out should, in my judgment, never have been in the 
bill. I do not see how they can be justified. 

There are about 50 other projects in the bill that I have pro- 
posed to moye to strike out, but it would take a great deal of 
time to discuss them. I have not any doubt but that the result 
of the vote would be about the same as the votes that have 
already been taken. I am not going to take the time of the 
Senate to offer any more amendments and ask for a yea-and- 
nay vote upon them. It is perfectly useless. 

I will, however, simply for the Recorp, with no explanation, 
name some of the items that I intended to speak upon. They 
are such projects as the Sarasota Bay, St. Petersburg Harbor, 
Hillsboro Bay, Apalachicola Bay, St. Johns, St. Johns—Palatka 
to Lake Harney—Virginia waterway, Meherrin River, Fishing 
Creek, Bay River, Swift Creek. It would be rather interest- 
ing to the Senate, I think, if I would stop and refer to that 
project. I can assure you they are “ going some” when they 
ask for an appropriation for Swift Creek. Other projects are 
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Cape Fear above Wilmington, Cape Fear below Wilmington, 
Flint River, James River, Rehoboth Bay waterway, and there 
are a great many others. 

As far as I am concerned I shall offer no more amendments 
to the text of the House bill. I shall wait until some future 
time to continue this fight against appropriating Government 
money for so-called navigable creeks in this reckless way. The 
end of such appropriations is in sight. The American people 
will not stand it. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Unless some other Senator has 
an amendment of that character to offer that order of business 
is closed. 8 

Mr. KENYON. It is not closed just yet. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I said if no other Senator had 
an amendment to offer. I did not undertake to close it. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I have a number of amend- 
ments, on which I shall not ask for any more votes by a roll 
call, because it is quite apparent what the sentiment of the 
Senate is as to individual projects in various parts of the 
country. But in trying a lawsuit I have always discovered that 
when you have a packed jury the only thing to do is to make 
a record for some other court, and I feel as a distinguished 
Congressman from Missouri once said in the House, that he 
would appeal the case to another forum. I am perfectly willing 
that these amendments that I have offered shall just be declared 
defeated, without any further time being taken. 

I move to strike out, on page 15, beginning in line 6 with the 
word “ completing,” the following: 

Completing construction of the lock in Dam No. 4 and completing 
construction of Dam No. 5, in the State of Alabama, $30,000. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey in 
the chair). The question is on agreeing to the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Iowa. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KENYON. On page 14, line 8, in the item for the Santee, 
Wateree, and Congaree Rivers, S. ©., I move to strike out 
“ $55,000 ” and insert $15,000.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Iowa. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KENYON. On page 14, line 19, in the item for the Al- 
tamaha, Oconee, and Ocmulgee Rivers, Ga., I move to strike out 
“ $53,000 ” and insert “ $40,000,” that being the amount the Army 
engineers allotted last year. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is informed that 
that sum was increased to $78,000 by a vote of the Senate this 
morning. 

Mr. KENYON. Only $78,000! 
fore is not in order 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. No; it is not in order without a 
reconsideration of the former action of the Senate. 8 

Mr. KENYON. Because instead of being reduced it has been 
increased. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will state to the Senator that I moved to 
strike out the whole item, and I think the proposition to strike 
out received some twenty-odd votes, 

Mr. KENYON. I withdraw that amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Iowa with- 
draws the amendment, z 

Mr. KENYON. On page 28, I move to strike out the entire 
item providing $5,000,000 for the improvement of the Ohio 
River, which proposition has been discussed here. It is con- 
tained in lines 1, 2, and 3, on page 28. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Iowa. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KENYON. At the close of line 3, on page 28, I offer the 
amendment which I send to the desk and ask that the Secre- 
tary read it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Iowa will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 28, line 3, after the numerals 
“ $5,000,000 ” and before the period, it is proposed to insert the 
following proviso: 

Provided, That one-half of this 11 P tiation shall be available when- 
ever there shall be contributed by the State, county, cities, locality or 
localities interested, an amount cqual to one-half of such appropriation, 
which amount wheu so raised shall be placed to the order of the Sec- 
retary of War, and shali be expended by him pursuant to the report of 
the United States . on such project: Provided further, That 
the remaining one-half of such appropriation shall be retained in the 
Treasury, subject to the order of the Secretary of War, and to be 


u 
by him whenever needed in the completion of the project for -which 
such appropriation is made. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Iowa. 
The amendment was rejected. 


I suppose my motion there- 
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Mr. KENYON. I am almost inclined to ask for the yeas and | in regular course to the Committee on Commeree, and its 


nays on the amendment, but I shall not do so. Now, on page 37, 
line 5, relating to the Missouri River, I move to strike out 
“ $1,500,000” and to insert “ $150,000.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Iowa. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KENYON. I offer an amendment to come in at the end 
of line 5, on page 37, which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Iowa will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 37, line 5, after the numerals 
* $1,500,000,” and before the period, it is proposed to insert the 
following proviso: 


Provided, That one-half H _ a 5 oe shall be available when- 


8 
the remaining one-half of such se — shall be retained in 
e Treasury, 5 to the order of Sieroty of War, and to be 
used by him whenever needed in the completions of the project for 
which such appropriation is made. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Iowa. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I desire to make a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. Will a substitute for the entire bill be in 
order after amendments proposed by individual Senators as to 
different provisions of the bill are disposed of, or must that 
substitute be offered at this time? 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. The substitute will be in order 
after the bill has been perfected as its friends desire that it 
shall be perfected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is still before the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, and cpen to amendment. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President, does that close all 
amendments to the House text that are proposed to be offered? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair so understands. 

Mr. WEEKS obtained the floor. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will yield to me for a moment, 
in order to fulfill a promise I made when this stage of the bill 
was reached, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Seeretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Hardwick Martine, N. J. Shields 
Bankhead Hitchcock Myers ns 
Beckham Hollis Nelson Smith, Ariz, 
rah Hughes Norris Smoot 

Brandegee Husting Overman 

ames Phelan Thomas 
Chamberlain Johnson, 8. Dak. Pi Thompson 
Chilton jones Poindexter Underwood 
glapp Kenyon Pomerene Walsh 
Culberson La Follette Ransdell Warren 
Curtis Saulsbury Weeks 
Fletcher Lea, Tenn. 8 
Gallinger Lodge Sheppard 


Mr. RANSDELL. I am requested to announce the unavoid- 
able absence of the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Varpaman] 
on departmental business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-one Senators have re- 
sponded to the roll call. A quorum is present. The Senator 
from Massachusetts will proceed. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Massachusetts will be stated. 

The Secrerary. After section 4 it is proposed to insert the 
following: 


That the sum of 320000050 and is hereby, 

paia out of any money e Trea not AA atana appro, ars. 
be made ly atnilabie to be ded 

direction of the Secretary of War and the supervision of the Chie? 

of Engineers, for the improvement of Weymouth Fore River, 

and the cher id ne of the small shoal south of the west end of Ped- 

docks Island, ccordance with the report submitted in Senate Com- 

mittee 8 No. 13, Sixty-third Congress, third session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WEEKS]. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas, Mr. President, I want to say a 
word about that amendment. The amendment was submitted 


appropriated, to be 


merits were somewhat thoroughly investigated. The technical 
steps necessary to render it eligible to be added to this bill 
have been taken. There is no objection, therefore, of a techni- 
eal character to the amendment; nor is there an objection as 
to the merits of the proposition. The committee were deterred 
from adding the item to the bill because the bill had already 
grown to such proportions that we felt that we had passed the 
limit, or, certainly, had reached the limit where we thought 
we could take the responsibility of suggesting any further in- 
creases. We believed it to be the better policy to submit the 
matter to the Senate, and I do so now. 

The only objection that I see to the amendment is that the 
bill is already large enough; but if the Senate shall take a dir- 
oo view of it, it will be within its province when it shall 

80. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKS]. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. BRANDEGEE and Mr. SHAFROTH addressed the Chair. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will a recognize 
the Senator from Connecticut. 
3 3 I offer the amendment which I send to 
e des 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Connecticut will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 3, after line 16, it is proposed to 
insert the following: 


For dredging an 5 basin in the harbor of refuge at Duck 
Island, Conn., $71,000, in accordance with the provisions and recom- 
mendations contained in House Document No. Sixty-fourth Con- 
gress, first session. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Connecticut. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, in connection with that 
amendment, I should like to have printed in the Rxconn a brief 
report of the Chief of Engineers explaining its merits. There 
are other reports in the document which I will send to the desk, 
Ay ON ask that the first report of the Chief of Engineers be 
pr. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, that course 
will be pursued. 

The report referred to is as follows: 


War DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE of THe CHIRF OF ENGINEERS, 
Washington, February 24, 1916. 


From: The Chief of pe Racers, United States Army. 
To: The Secretary of 

Subject : ey examination and survey of Duck Island Harbor of 
uge, nn. 


a ei with map, by Majs O: B Pris 


n and survey, re- 


Island Harbor 
Island. 8 nearly — — between 
Harbors. bach pro 8 for the . of this locality, 
adopted in Tot for the Nag edad gg of three breakwaters, 

a wardly from Duck I d 1,100 feet, one extending 


completed. The to 


was 16 5 but since 
shoaled, until the d been reduced to a minimum 
ba, St officer estimates for restoring the origi- 
epth of Te fest feet, 3 to $71,000, and also for providing a 
depth of. of 18 feet, amounting to $93,000. The harbor has been used 
ensively as a 8 at present about 1,000 vessels seek shelter 
there annually. cer is of opinion that the further im- 
provement of the harbor is advisable to the extent of dredging and 
maintaining an anchorage 18 feet in depth, and the division engi- 


neer concurs in this Memon 

These reports have been referred, as required by law, to the Board 
of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, and attention is invited to its 

rt herewith dated January 19, 1916. The board concurs in general 
with the views of the district officer and division engineer, but for rea- 
ed recommends the lesser project of 16 feet at mean low water, 
at an mire) cost of 

4. After due consideration of the above-mentioned re 
ta ibe vlene of the: Board ot Bhi neers for Rivers an rs, and 
therefore report that the further Improvement of Duck Island Harber 
Conn., is deemed 3 to the extent of providing a depth ot 16 feet 
at mean low waters — as epr pe on the accompanyin: 
map. 5 an 71,600 for first construction and $25, 008 
e five ae — 5 whe entire: first cost of the improve- 
— sho be provided in one appropriation. 
2 ahah gp — 


Chief of Engineers, tates Army. 
Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I desire to present an 
amendment. 


Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Will the Senator from Colorado 
allow me to offer a few formal amendments before he proceeds? 


repoa T I concur 
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Mr. SHAFROTH. Very well; I will withhold my amend- 
ment. T 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. On page 32, as an additional 
proviso to the Illinois River item, I offer the amendment, which 
1 send to the desk. I will state, in that connection, that it is 
offered at the instance of the Chief of Engineers. The matter 
has been submitted to both Senators from the State of Ilinois, 
and in its present form it is acceptable to them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. Following the amendment heretofore agreed 
to, on page 32, line 2, it is proposed to insert the following 
proviso: 

Provided, That the improvement may be made in eral accordance 
with the plans heretofore submitted to the Chief of Engineers and the 
Secretary of War, and subject to their approval or on such modified 
plans as may be approved by the Chief of Engineers and the Secreta 
of War: Provided further, at the waterway shall be completed an 
open for navigation before reg of the water now being, or hereafter 
to be, diverted from Lake Michigan shall be used for the development 
of power: Provided further, That the navigation features of the water- 
way and its appurtenances shall be operated and maintained in a 
manner satisfactory to the Chief of Engineers and the Sanary of 
War, ahd any yen or maintenance work that may be direct by 
the Secretary of War on the recommendation of the Chief of Engineers 
shall be made within the time specified by him: Provided further, That 
when, under the terms of the act of the State of Illinois, the waterway 
shall be transferred to the United States for navigation purposes, the 
United States shall be given a clear title to such land as may be occu- 
pied or used in connection with the locks and various appurtenances nec- 
essary for the operation of the waterway for navigation, together with 
all structures thereon: Provided further, That nothing herein con- 
tained shall be held to prejudice or affect any rights the United States 
may have in the Illinois and Michigan Canal, or lands appurtenant 
thereto, or in any claims against the State of Illinois arising out of 
any failure upon the part of the State to maintain said canal as a 
navigable waterway. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. ( 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I offer an additional amendment, 
which has passed through the regular stages to make it proper 
at this time, and when the Secretary reads it I shall make a 
very brief statement about it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secrerary. It is proposed to add a new section, as 
follows: ; 

Src. —. That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, authorized 
to accept for and on behaif of the United States, with thanks to the 
donors, funds raised or to be raised by the New York World by popular 
subscription for the construction of an electric lighting plant adequate 
for the illumination of the Statue of Liberty on Bedloes Island, New 
York Harbor, with the understanding that the funds will be applied 
to the purpose for which donated, and that the lighting plant, after 
construction, will be maintained at the expense of the United States. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President, some years ago 
the people of France generously gave to the people of the United 
States what is known as Bartholdi's Statue, which was erected 
at the entrance of New York Harbor. It has become one of the 
conspicuous testimonials of our national pride and of our grati- 
tude to a people whose kindred sympathies prompted them, as 
the people and not as the nation, to make so substantial a 
contribution to our national pride and patriotic spirit. The 
lighting of the monument at night is easily a ‘patriotic, national 
duty and a fair expression of our appreciation of the remem- 
brance. The New York World has now raised an additional 
subscription sufficient to erect the necessary electric-lighting 
plant, and the purpose of this amendment is to accept this addi- 
tional donation, and to assume the further responsibility of 
defraying the expenses of properly lighting the monument, after 
the plant has been completed and turned over to the United 
States. It provides for no additional appropriation at this time, 
but leaves that for further legislative treatment, accordingly, as 
its extent may hereafter be found necessary. I think the amend- 
ment ought to be adopted. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I am in hearty accord with the 
nmendment. Personally, I would prefer to see the Government 
put up the money itself to provide for the lighting plant, which 
is something that ought to be done; but if we have not seen fit 
to do it, I am glad that somebody has donated the plant to us. 
We certainly ought to maintain it after it is given to us. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from Arkansas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SHAFROTH obtained the floor. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator from 
Colorado to yield to me to offer a formal amendment before 
submitting the amendment which he intends to offer. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Does it have the concurrence of the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. RANSDELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Very well. 


Mr. RANSDELL. In behalf of the Senator from Maryland 
IMr. Surra], I introduce an amendment providing for a survey 
of the Elk River in Maryland. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 
11 Secretary. On page 46, after line 22, it is proposed to 

sert: 

Elk River, Md. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agrecing to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr, President, I should like some information 
about the amendment which has just been offered. 

Mr. RANSDELL. It provides for a survey of the Elk River 
in Maryland. I offer the amendment, as I have stated, on be- 
half of the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Ssrx]. 

Mr. THOMAS. It relates to an item which was opposed by 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Satoor], and I ask to have it go 
over until the Senator from Utah returns to the Chamber. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Let me request of the Senator 
from Colorado not to insist upon that. It is simply to rein- 
vestigate the very situation which has been pointed out by the 
Senator from Utah. It will not cost the Government a cent. 
There is a regular corps of officers engaged in this kind of work. 

Mr. THOMAS. I have no interest in it one way or the other, 
but I think it is only fair to the Senator from Utah that he 
should be present when the amendment is considered. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Let it go in the bill, with the res- 
ervation that if the Senator from Utah comes in and objects to it 
we will take it up again. 

Mr. THOMAS. Very well. 
not object to the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Louisiana [Mr, 
RANSDELL]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I will yield to the Senator if what he de- 
sires to offer leads to no debate. 

Mr. NELSON. I offer an amendment relating to a survey 
of the upper Mississippi River. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secrerary. On page 54, after line 3, it is proposed to 
insert the following: 

caper reais i River, near Deer River, Minn., with a view to the con- 
struction of a new channel, 3 In or near lot 1 of section 24, 
township 144 north, range 25 west of fifth principal meridian, thence 
southerly and terminating in or near section 22, townshi 55 north, 
range 27 west of the fourth principal meridian, the termini and course 
of sald channel to be determined with greater particularity by the Chief 
of Engineers, United States Army, the purpose of said new channel 
being to improve navigation, to enable a more perfect control of waters 
by Pokegama Dam. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Minnesota. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, will the Senator from Colorado 
yield to me to offer an amendment? It is a survey item. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I will yield to the Senator, if it leads to 
no discussion, 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President, I will call the 
attention of the Senator from Washington [Mr. POINDEXTER] 
to the fact that the amendment, which I understand he intends 
to propose, might be offered as soon as the amendment which 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. CLAPP] desires to offer has 
been disposed of. 

Mr. CLAPP. 
desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 53, after line 26, it is proposed to 
insert: 

St. Paul (Minn.) Harbor, with a view of determining whether the 
channel of the arnese s River can be changed to or near the bluffs 
on the west side thereo: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I will yield if his amendment does not 
lead to debate. 

Mr. STERLING. I merely want to suggest an amendment 
which, I think, will be agreeable to the chairman of the com- 
mittee. It is an amendment to the committee amendment on 
page 54 under the head of “Surveys.” On that page, in line 2, 


With that understanding, I shall 


I offer the amendment which I send to the 
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after the word “to,” I move to insert the words “ flood control 
and to,” so that it will read “ with a view to flood control and 
to connecting and extending navigation.” 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. There is no objection to that 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ment is agreed to. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I desire to offer an amendment. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I will ask the Senator from Washington 
whether the amendment he intends to offer will lead to any 
debate? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. 
Senator. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I will yield if it does not lead to debate, 
though I desire to get through with the amendment I wish to 
offer. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I offer the amendment which I send 
to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. At the end of the bill it is proposed to add 
the following: 

There shall be appointed by the chairmen of the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors of the House of resentatives and the Commerce Com- 
mittee of the Senate an in or of river and harbor works. He 
shall be a trained and experienced civil engineer, not connected in any 
way with the Army. It shall be the duty of said in or to thor- 
oughly examine the several river and harbor projects which have been 
adopted by Con with speciai regard to the question of whether the 
moneys aperepetated by Congress for these works are being expended 
to the advantage from a standpoint both of economy and efficiency. 
In making said examination said inspector shall inquire whether the 
dest methods are being used in the prosecution of sald works to ac- 
complish the improvement contemplated i pa Said in or shall 
also examine into the question of the needs of commerce for said im- 
provements, and the probable or prospective uses thereof in com- 
merce, and the probable or prospective resutts thereof on freight rates 
on railroads through the competition of such waterways; and for that 

said inspector may ascertain the effect upon such rates of 
waterways heretofore improved, and the uses that have been made of 
the same for purposes of transportation. Said in or shall 
in writing, to 88 a full semiannual report of his observations and 
conclusions in the foregoing matters. He shall hold office at the pleas- 
ure of the committees above mentioned, and his successor U be 
appointed as provided above. He shall be paid a salary of 455 a 
year and his necessary, actual expenses, and shall have su clerical 
and other assistance as may be necessary, to be approyed by the chair- 
men of said committees. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President, Ibelieve it to be 
a wise action for the Senate to let that amendment go into the 
bill, not necessarily because it will be adopted as the law, but 
because it is the germ of an idea that ought to be respected. 

This debate for the past three weeks has brought out the 
fact that the public opinion of Congress is somewhat dissatis- 
fied with the present method of making river and harbor ap- 
propriations; that there ought to be additional scrutiny pro- 
vided; that it ought to extend to the method in which improve- 
ments heretofore ordered haye been made; and that it ought 
to put Congress in possession of a fund of information that it 
does not now have, and that it ought to come from a source 
entirely dissociated from the Engineering Office, upon which 
we must now altogether rely for technical information. 

Several projects covering the same general question will be 
offered. I think it policy to let them all go into the bill and be 
considered in conference, with a view to utilizing all that is 
good in them, to the end that we may evolve some supervisory 
tribunal or process by which better work can be done hereafter. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator in 
charge of the bill a question? 

The VRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Arkan- 
sas yield to the Senator from Washington? He rose first. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I yield to the Senator from Colo- 
rado just now. 

Mr. THOMAS. Let me ask if any estimate has been made for 
this added appropriation to the bill? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, 
I will say that the amendment is not subject to that point of 
order, because it does not carry an appropriation. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. It does not provide for the appro- 
priation of any money. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. 


Without objection, the amend- 


I apprehend not, I will say to the 


It simply provides for a salary of 


$10,000. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. In the event it becomes an act of 
Congress. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It provides for the salary, but does not 


appropriate any money. 


Mr. THOMAS. Then, when I am entitled to the floor, I shall 
oppose this amendment on another principle. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Arkan- 
sas yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I do. 

Mr. JONES. I was just going to say that I would not oppose 
this amendment if the salary is cut to $7,000, but I object to an 
employee of the Senate getting more salary than we get our- 
selves. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I see no objection to striking out 
the salary entirely and leaving that to future legislation. 

Mr. JONES. He cught to have some compensation, and I 
would have no objection to $7,000. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, it is evident that this 
amendment is going to lead to some discussion, and if the Sen- 
ator from Washington. will take it up after the amendment 
which I have been trying to get up for some time is disposed 
of I shall be much obliged. ; 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I should like to inquire 
of the Senator from Colorado what his amendment is? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. My amendment is to require 20 per cent 
of the cost of each of the projects in this bill to be paid into 
the Treasury by the locality as a part of the appropriation which 
is made in the bill. The amendment has various phases which 
I wish to discuss for a few minutes. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield. 

Mr. KENYON. I desire to ask the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. POINDEXTER] a question. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I will state to the Senator that I do not 
think my amendment is going to take a long while; but evidently 
I was entitled to recognition, and received recognition, and I 
yielded to various Senators on the assumption that the matters 
presented by them would not take any time or lead to much 
discussion. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Colorado 
yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes; I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to say, out of justice to the Senator 
from Colorado, that he yielded to let the Senator from Wash- 
ington offer his amendment, on the theory that it would take 
no time. Now, I expect to discuss—not at length, but for a 
few moments—the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Washington, and I wanted to tell the Senator from Colorado 
that that was the case. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. My colleague [Mr. Tuomas] has indi- 
cated that he wants to discuss it, and so, evidently, it is going 
to take considerable time. I will ask that the Senator from 
Washington take it up immediately after my amendment is 
disposed of. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I think that is entirely reasonable. I 
should like to answer the question the Senator from Iowa was 
going to ask me, however. 

Mr. KENYON. I was going to ask the Senator what salary 
is provided for by this amendment. Do I understand that it 
is $10,000 per annum? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. That is the amount named in the 
amendment. That is only a tentative suggestion. 

Mr: KENYON. It is not the duty of this expert to discover 
water in all of these streams, is it? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It is his duty to report whether or 
not there is any water there. If the Congress of the United 
States is appropriating money for streams that have no water 
in them, and no way of getting any water, I think it would be 
an act of economy to appoint a reliable man to investigate that 
proposition and report to us. 

Mr. KENYON. I agree with the Senator. He ought to have 
a good salary for doing that, too. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to his colleague? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield to my colleague. E 

Mr. THOMAS. I merely want to say that, in view of the 
explanation of this matter just given me by the chairman of 
the committee, I shall make no further opposition to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Alabama? 
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Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield to the Senator from Alabama. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. I desire to offer an amendment on page 
49, after line 17. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is an amendment pend- 


ing. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. It is a mere formal amendment, as I un- 
derstand, which will elicit no discussion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is now an amendment 
pending. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I ask unanimous consent that 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Alabama may be 
considered without prejudice to the pending amendment. 
oe PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, that may 

done, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I send the amendment to the desk and 
ask to have it read. It is to come in on page 49, after line 17. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secrerary. On page 49, after line 17, it is proposed to 
insert: 

Mulberry Fork of the Warrior River above Sanders Shoals. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, this is merely a survey 
for a fork of the Warrior River, where the navigation is already 
completed, and it is to see whether a further survey for that 
river would be of any avail. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Alabama. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I ask that the Secretary may state the 
amendment offered by me. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Let me suggest to the Senator 
from Washington that he temporarily withdraw his amendment 
and let the Senator from Colorado proceed with the considera- 
tion of his amendment. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I accept the suggestion of the Senator 
from Arkansas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Washington 
asks that his amendment be laid aside. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I ask that it be temporarily laid aside, 
pending the disposition of the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Colorado. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. No; it seems to me the Senator ought to 
reoffer it. I yielded simply for the purpose of letting it be con- 
sidered if it led to no debate. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. The courses are equivalent. 
Either one will answer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment offered by the 
Senator from Colorado will be stated. 

The Sxcrerary. It is proposed to insert in the bill a new sec- 
tion, as follows: 

Sec. —. That each of the appropriations herein made shall become 
available only in the event States, counties, cities, or individuals shall 

into the Treasury as part of the same 20 per cent of the amount 
ereat: Provided, however, That the provisions of this section shall 
not apply to those items requiring con tions from other sources. 

Mr. SHAPROTH. Mr. President, there are four good reasons 
why this amendment should be adopted by the Senate. 

In the first place, the object and accomplishment of the amend- 
ment will be to eliminate from this bill all projects that are 
unworthy. We know that when it comes to attempting to get 
money for a project from individuals or counties or cities you 
have a local interest that is familiar with the enterprise, the 
appropriation for which is sought in the river and harbor Dill. 
They know whether it is a wise measure, whether it is a good 
measure, and, consequently, their Judgment is a check upon an 
unworthy project. 

Mr. President, I have seen Senators of the highest integrity 
say in this Chamber that a certain project in the bill, specifying 
it, was unworthy of consideration; that it was something that 
never should be passed by Congress. On the other hand, I have 
seen men of equal integrity rise and say that the same appro- 
priation was one of the best measures in the entire bill. So far 
as I am concerned, I have no light upon which to act. I can 
not read all the testimony that has been taken in relation to the 
project, and the result is that I am at a loss to know how to 
vote with respect to an appropriation so assailed and so de- 
fended. But, Mr. President, if the people of the community 
where that project is to be constructed say that they will con- 
tribute a fair percentage of the amount appropriated, it is a 
guaranty that it is a worthy project; they know what is best to 
be done; they know whether or not it is wise to have the im- 
provement made; and consequently we can rely upon their judg- 
ment and thereby can vote for an appropriation of that kind 
2a very little investigation and with very little taking of 

mony. 


shall be ex 


Mr. President, that is the condition with relation to this bill. 
Probably 20 or 30 items have been assailed in that way, and 
probably 20 or 30 items have been defended in that way. I do 
not know how to vote upon them. But if the people will say, 
“We will contribute 20 per cent of the amount of this appro- 
priation for this purpose,” I can readily say that no matter what 
my opinion was I believe that their opinion is better than mine 
with relation to it. . 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield. 

Mr. HARDWICK. There are many attractive features to the 
Senator’s idea, particularly if it were applied to items that were 
not purely an exercise of the commerce power; but we will take 
a case that is clearly an exercise of the commerce power. Take 
the great port of Savannah, for instance. The business of 11 
States, at least, goes through that port. Would the Senator 
expect the people who reside right at the city to contribute that 
20 per cent, or how many people would do it? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Whoever is interested; and if the benefits 
go up as far as New York those people would contribute, 

Mr. HARDWICK. But if the Senator will pardon me, in the 
case I have in mind they would not do it, except at Savannah, 
and then in that case, in order to maintain a great port—the 
third largest exporting port in the United States—you put the 
burden on 50,000 or 75,000 people who live right at that city. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I do not propose to do anything of the 
kind, because they can get their contributions from the people 
who are benefited. I want to say, however, that this is not a 
new system. I have here a statement made in the Concres- 
SIONAL Recozp of some years ago. The port of Antwerp is a 
great port. As a matter of fact, it gets commerce from all over 
the world. It cost $30,000,000 to improve the harbor at that 
port; but the city of Antwerp contributed two-fifths and the 
Kingdom of Belgium contributed three-fifths. That is twice as 
much a contribution as we are asking here. The object is not 
to burden those communities that have legitimate enterprises 
but to cut out those projects where there is no reai foundation 
for appealing to the Congress of the United States for an appro- 
priation. 

Mr. President, each Senator sometimes gets requests to pro- 
pose appropriations that are perfectly ridiculous. The appli- 
cants justify their request by saying: “ Why, somebody else is 
getting such an appropriation; and if it does no other good 
whatever, it will result in spending the money in our com- 
munity, and therefore we had better get it.” Why, Mr. Presi- 
dent, if you are going to take in projects that Members on the 
floor of the Senate will say are outrageous, the only test I can 
see that is fair will be as to whether the people will go down 
into their pockets and contribute something for the purpose. 

Therefore, Mr. President, when we find some eight or ten of 
the provisions in this bill making this very requirement of con- 
tribution—in almost every instance for a greater amount than 
one-fifth, or 20 per cent—it seems to me that there ought to be 
very little objection to this amendment. In order to weed this 
bill of the projects that are called pork-barrel” appropriations, 
in order to weed it of the unworthy projects, some kind of 
evidence of good faith should be presented on the part of the 
people who are urging such appropriations. 

Now, Mr. President, I want to call attention to the first one— 
the item in regard to the Galveston sea wall. It is found on 
page 22. What is the provision there? 

Provided, That no part of the amount herein appropriated shall de 
expended * * Until the said county or city of Galveston shall have 
obtained a right of way and made pro on in a manner satisfactory to 


the Secretary of War for paying the cost of constructing at least 
8,300 feet of similar sea-wall extension in addition to that herein ap- 


propriated for. 

That requirement is a good deal more than any 20 per cent, 
and yet it is provided in this very bill. It is a good provision, 
because there is a local benefit to the city of Galveston by 
reason of that improvement and it ought to at least pay for a 
part of the benefit it receives. 

I want to call attention to another one of these requirements 
claimed to be so unjust when applied to my amendment. On 
page 24 we find that there is, with relation to the Trinity River, 
a provision as follows: 


Provided, That no part of the latter amount— 


That is, the appropriation for that river of $250,000— 


ded until the city of Dallas or other local interests shall 
have contributed the sum of $50,000 toward the improvement. 
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In the case of the appropriation for the Illinois River, on page 
81 of the bill, we find this provision: 

Illinois River, Nl.: Continuing improvement and for maintenance 
below Copperas Creek, $55, ; and the improvement of navigation of 
the Illinois River, authorized by an act of the Illinois General Assembly 
providing for an expenditure of $5,000,000 therefor by the State of 
Illinois, be, and is hereby, authorized in accordance with said act. 

Why, Mr. President, there the State of Illinois has contributed 
two, three, four, or five times as much as ever was contributed 
by the Government of the United States to that project. Is it 
fair to require of some that they shall contribute large amounts, 
and of others that they shall contribute nothing whatever? 

It seems to me that the provisions that I am citing in this 
bill are ample and good precedents for the requirement in this 
amendment of the payment by those benefited of 20 per cent of 
these appropriations before any of them shall become effective. 

I turn to the item with relation to St. Joseph, Mo., on page 37 
of the bill. There is a requirement which is very plain and 
clear. It says: 

Provided, That the amount uired to be paid oy the city of St. 
Joseph or other agency shall not in excess of two-fifths of the total 
amount expended and in no event to exceed $50,000. 

There St. Joseph has undertaken to put up two-fifths of the 
amount of the appropriation provided in this bill, and volun- 
tarily does it; and that of itself shows that it is a worthy proj- 
ect. I do not have to inquire as to whether or not that is 
worthy, because, when I find that the local interests there are 
willing to put up two-fifths, or even one-fifth, I know that it is 
a project that is worthy of the approval of the Congress of the 
United States. 

Now, Mr. President, we will take another item as to Los 
Angeles. There are various conditions imposed, but they are 
all bearing upon the question; and I believe in every instance 
the contribution is fully as much as the one-fifth that. is re- 
quired by this general amendment which I have offered. This 
itém is in relation to Los Angeles and Long Beach Harbors: 

Provided, That before any work is undertaken by the United States 
assurances satisfactory to the Secretary of War shall be given that 
the city or county of Los Angeles or other agencies will provide the 
right of way, defray the cost of the necessary roads and bridges, 
adjust all damage claims, and maintain all improvements after its 
completion. 

Now, we have another one, as to San Diego, on page 39. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I do. 

Mr. JONES. I just want to suggest to the Senator that 
according to the reports of the engineers the amount which 
would have to be contributed by Los Angeles would be over 


„000. 

Mr. SHAFTROTH. I am glad to know that. I knew it must 
be substantial. Here is an appropriation, then, that would 
make that community put up almost dollar for dollar, because 
the appropriation is $1,080,000, and if the expenditure which 
is to be made is $900,000 it makes Los Angeles put up practically 
as much as the appropriation before it becomes available. 

Mr. FLETCHER, Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I want to say to the Senator from Colo- 
rado that his argument shows very clearly what is the fact— 
that the engineers now have the power and authority to base 
their recommendations upon the condition of local contribution, 
and in instances where conditions warrant it that practice is 
being pursued to-day. There is no need of any legislation to 
effect that, because that is the course that is taken now. 
Wherever the engineers feel that it is more a matter of local 
interest than of general public interest, they require that the 
local interests shall contribute in the way which they find to 
be proper and just. ; 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes; but that becomes a subject of favorit- 
ism. That is the trouble about it. You let some people get 
around the engineers and talk with them about the matter—that 
it is impossible to raise the money—and they may waive it; and 
it puts it practically in the hands of the engineers, as to whom 
we haye no relation whatever, as to whether a contribution shall 
be made or not. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. If the Senator would not leave it to the Gov- 
ernment engineers because they are subject to influence, just 
whom would he leave it to? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Why, I do not leave it to anybody. The 
fact of putting up 20 per cent is what I leave it to. When people 
are willing to contribute I know that they think it is a meri- 


torious enterprise. That is the test, and it is a test that will in 
every instance, in my judgment, determine whether a measure is 
meritorious or not. 

Mr. REED. That would not be any test at all. There might 
be a lot of men whose heads were filled up with some impractical 
ideas or notions, who were incompetent to pass upon a question, 
but who were perfectly willing to put up one dollar if the Gov- 
ernment would put up five; and yet the whole project might be 
utterly impracticable, 

It seems to me that the Senator goes a long distance when he 
impugns the intelligence and honesty of all the Government engi- 
neers we have. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I do not impugn the honesty of the engi- 
neers. 

Mr. REED. I understood the Senator to say they were sub- 
ject to influence. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Why, everybody is subject more or less 
to favors and to the way in which a matter is presented—why, 
certainly. 

Mr. REED. Does the Senator know of a single instance in 
which a Government engineer has been the subject of favors? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Oh, no. I was speaking generally. People, 
of course, by reason of large communities or by reason of per- 
sons presenting and urging things, naturally will be influenced 
by that fact. Why, you see it in this body. You find that a 
person who presses something very strongly and persistently 
wears the other Senator out, and he says, “ Oh, let it go.” That 
is often the case, 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I wonder if that would account 
for some of the speeches we have been hearing on this bill. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I do not know whether it would or not. 
But, Mr. President, there is no question but that a case might 
possibly arise such as the Senator from Missouri indicates, 
naniely, that some big company or some special interest might 
advocate an enterprise that was not meritorious in order that 
the Government might put up 4 to 1. It would be 4 to 1 and not 
5 to 1. It is not likely, however, that that would occur ;. but 
even if it did occur, the enterprise would be subject to the ex- 
amination of the Senate and subject to the examination of these 
same engineers; and if the engineers were to turn it down, you 
would not have any difficulty in having it rejected, if there 
were good, substantial reasons for it. 

Mr. President, the real thing, both in road building and in 
every other enterprise that calls for money from the United 
States Treasury, the thing that determines the merits of the 
appropriation more than any other one factor, is the question 
as to whether the people who are interested, the people who are 
going to get more benefit out of the project than anyone else, 
are willing to share some of the burdens of the appropriation. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Unfortunately for me, Mr. President, I 
was detained from the Chamber during the early part of the 
Senator's very interesting discussion of this question; but I 
want to ask the Senator how he would treat a case like this. 
The best way to illustrate is to take some fact as it exists, or 
some example. 


The little city of Gulfport, on the Gulf coast of Mississippi, is 
a prosperous little city of about five or six thousand people. It 
is one of the largest lumber-exporting ports in the United 
States. Those people have gone to very great expense in build- 
ing up the town and the wharf and the pier and all that, and a 
channel has been cut from the harbor into the city. Now the 
entire country enjoys the advantages of that port. What has 
been done by Gulfport is a contribution to the world. Freight 
is shipped through that port from as far north as Denver, Colo. 
Now, how are you going to levy tribute upon that? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. You do not levy tribute. The people who 
are interested in the lumber business will come and say to your 
city: “ Why, we want this; it is important, it is absolutely 
necessary, and therefore we will share the expense with you.” 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Why, in some instances the lumber is 
bought three or four hundred miles away, by people living in 
South America or in Europe. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. That may be; but if it is necessary for 
that lumber to go through that port, the people who are inter- 
ested in the lumber will be benefited by it, and consequently 
they will be the ones who will contribute. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, It is a very easy matter to solve the road 
question, because the people living on lands contiguous to the 
road, whose lands are improved in value, bear the burden of the 
expense, 
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Mr, SHAFROTH. Not necessarily. Towns contribute in our 
part of the country more than any other. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, Certainly the they do, because the roads bring 
trade to the towns. It is a good investment for the towns. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Les. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. But in the case F have just mentioned to 
the Senator it is absolutely impossible to distribute the expense 
proportionately with the advantages that will be enjoyed. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. How much is the appropriation for this 


port? 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I think probably $85,000. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Twenty per cent of that would be about 
$16,000. Now, to say that the lumber coneerns that are so 
great, and to which the port is necessary, can not put up $16,000 
shows that the lumber interest is not so great as the Senator 
thinks. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. ‘The people interested in lumber, Mr. Presi- 
dent, would not ship the lumber through that port, probably. 
They would ship it down the Mississippi River or some other 
way. Does the Senator propose in this amendment that the 
ports that are to be opened up to the world, to which we invite 
ships from every part of the earth, must bear 20 per cent of the 
cost, and farce the ships that come to the ports to bear a portion 
of the burden? Is that the hospitable treatment we are to 
accord the people who desire commercial relations with us? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Why, ; and that seems to me the 
only fair way. Take the illustration which I gave before the 
Senator came in. The people of Antwerp, in Belgium, have con- 
structed a thirty-million-dollar improvement of their harbor. 
The city of Antwerp paid two-fifths and the Belgian Government 
paid three-fifths of the cost of that improvement. 

Mr. JONES and Mr. REED addressed the Chair. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. That is double the amount which is asked 
here. I have shown a number of instances in this bill where 
they are already contributing as much as 50 per cent of the 
amount of the improvement. It is not fair that one person or 
one community should be required to pay a half and another 
community a third. Of course, if they voluntarily do it, that is 
another matter. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. The Senator’s amendment would work 
very well and satisfactorily to the people of the Mississippi Val- 
ley. We would be very glad to have the General Government 
contribute 80 per cent for Mississippi River improvement and 
only levy a tax of 20 per cent upon the States bordering on the 
river; but I think in the matter of ports it would not work well 
at all. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Well, Mr. President, it has worked in 
nearly every country in the world. Take England, for instance 
She adopts the policy of letting the cities do it entirely and 
letting the city assess a dock tax upon the ships that come in 
there. Her policy goes upon the theory that the ships are bene- 
fited—that the commerce is benefited. A great canal called the 
Manchester Canal has been built and paid for entirely by the 
city of Manchester, and it derives a revenue therefrom by rea- 
son of having a dock charge to those who come in, on the theory 
that those who are benefited should pay at least a large part of 
the expense. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. JONES. While I am not inclined to vote for the amend- 
ment suggested by the Senator, I wish to eall his attention to 
another item in the bill which he probably has not observed, 
which I think will meet to a certain extent the suggestion of 
as to voluntary contributions. It 
pa Harbor, in the State of Wash- 
Dodii în tħe item itself that the 
e, it is in the recommendation of 
hich we make a part of the provi- 
sion, and it is t the local people must contribute 
$143,000 and a 


I wish to call the attention of the Senator to the fact that the 


to require them to do it. 


Mr, SHAFROTH. If it has contributed already $1,500,000, it 
would not be very much to contribute $16,000 more. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. It would not be very much, but it would 
be 20 per cent, and it might work a very serious hardship, 

Mr. SHAFROTH. It would be 20 per cent, and at the same 
time they get 100 per cent worth of imprevement for the harbor. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President: 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. The Senator from Colorado just made a remark 
that I think throws a flood of light on all his argument. His 
proposition is that these various improvements shall be treated 
as local improvements for local benefit. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. No; only one-fifth local. 

Mr. REED. Very well, one-fifth; and that, therefore, the com- 
munity should contribute. And in support of that theory he 
carries us to Europe and tells us that the city of Manchester 
built works of enormous value at its own expense, but then pro- 
ceeded to coltect tolls from the commerce of Great Britain and 
the world to recompense itself, and that other European cities 
which he named have followed the same line of conduet. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I do not think Antwerp charges tolls. I 
think it is open and free. 

Mr. REED. The Senator named a number, and he said that 
that was the general policy of England. These various localities 
will put up the money and then be permitted to charge tolls. In 
other words, the Senator wants to go back to the old toll-gate 
system. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. No; I do not. 

Mr. REED. The old tollgate system that has been condemned 
by modern intelligence for the last 50 years, and that was finally 
torn down by an indignant people. He would set up a tollgate 
system in the heart of a great country to collect tribute like 
Barbary pirates used to do before we taught them better—to 
collect tribute on the commerce of the world that comes 
At the same time we have inaugurated the policy of building at 
an expense of $400,000,000 a great canal, from which we never 
expect to get the money back, the tolls over which are purely 
nominal, and for the purpose of keeping up the expense of 
running it. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I am not advocating any tolls. I am 
expressly providing that there shall be contributed only one-fifth. 
Is it possible that the United States Treasury shall be drained 
and that money shall be taken for worthy and unworthy projects, 
and that for those unworthy projects not a dollar shall be paid 
by the locality? 

Mr. REED. If it is an unworthy project, the Government 
ought net to put up $4 to $1 paid by the locality. No unworthy 
project should go inte this bill. Whenever somebody stands here 
aag demonstrates that a project is unworthy, I will vote to take 

t out. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. We have seen the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
Kenyon] attempt to demonstrate, and he has made assertions 
and read testimony and authorities to show, that certain projects 
were not worthy. Yet have you voted to take them out? 

Mr. REED. I have seen the Senator from Iowa and I have 
seen other Senators take this bill, and in every single instance 
where somebody who was posted on the subject matter rose to 
lay the real facts before the Senate, all those assertions vanished 
into nothing. The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Hustrxa] the 
other day made an attack here that I did not see fit to reply to, 
but every single fact that he asserted was either a partial fact 
or it was something that had been utterly overthrown. The 
truth is he was talking about a subject he did not knew anything 
of. He was honest in it, but he was only honest in his talk 
because he was utterly ignorant of the question he was dis- 


cussing. 

I have heard that sort of thing here on the floor of the Senate. 
I will not en the floor of the Senate vote $4 out of the Govern- 
ment Treasury if a dishonest man will put up a dishonest 
dollar for a dishonest proposition. No honest man ought to 
do it. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I have not any doubt the Senator would 
do just exactly what he says, but the difficulty is in deter- 
mining the project that is unworthy. When we find one man 
saying it is unworthy and another man of equal integrity say- 
ing to the contrary how are you going to determine that matter? 
There is a test, however, that does determine it, and that 
is as to whether the community which will be benefited by the 
project will put up one-fifth of the amount and let the Govern- 
ment put up 80 per cent. It seems to me they ought to be glad 
to do it. There are very numerous instances, and I have cited 
them in this bill, showing that communities have been willing 
to put up more than one-fifth, to put up two-fifths and in some 
instances one-half, and that demonstrates, to my mind, that 
these enterprises, without even any inquiry, are worthy projects, 
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Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield to the Senator from Mississippi 

Mr. VARDAMAN., Is it not a fact that most of the enter- 
prises appropriated for in the bill have received local assistance, 
and in many instances a great deal more money than the Gov- 
ernment has spent? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I do not know whether they have or not. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. We have spent $1.50 where the Gov- 
ernment has spent a dollar on the Mississippi River. 

Mr, SHAFROTH. If that is the case, the amendment is in 
the interest of weeding out bad appropriations, that they shall 
pay 20 per cent rather than that they shall get them without 
contributing anything. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Is it not a fact that the universal rule 
such as is prescribed in your amendment will not fit all cases? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I think it will fit every case. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. The trouble about it is, and it is no re- 
flection upon the Senator’s intelligence nor is it an argument 
particularly against any c measure, that he makes that 
statement. It is the way he views it. It is just his humor. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. No, Mr. President. When we find that in 
the instance which the Senator has cited that little port in 
Mississippi has put up a million dollars for harbor improve- 
ments in aid of the lumber interests, it would not be crippled 
and hurt when it got an appropriation of $80,000, if it put up 
$16,000 more. Any community that has put up a million dollars 
would have no difficulty in raising $16,000 more in order to get 
the improvement completed. 

The Senator from Missouri had said that I am trying to get 
back to the old system of tollgates and collecting tolls for the 
purpose of getting revenue to pay fer harbor improvements or 
river improvements. Mr. President, there is nothing in the 
amendment which I have offered that squints at that. My ob- 
ject is absolutely to prevent that, although I must say that 
England, the greatest maritime nation on earth, does impose 
charges of that kind and thinks it does not hamper her com- 
merce. But I do not want that to be established here. How- 
ever, it seems to me that, in order to weed out unmeritorious 
projects in the bill and in every other river and harbor bill, a 
provision of this kind will do it, and that consequently it is of 
great aid to the Treasury of the United States. Nothing is here 
said with respect to dock fees or with respect to any kind of 
toll, and they never will be collected under a provision of this 
kind. 


Since the Senator from Washington has referred to the fact 
that certain contributions have been made in the State of 
Washington to harbors I wish to call attention to another one 
which I overlooked, and that is in regard to the Sacramento 
and Feather Rivers of California. There is the following pro- 
vision dee in the bill, which I want to read: 


ed until e 


rnished 
appropriated by the United 


Is there any intention manifested by these measures that are 
in this very bill to go to the imposition of tolls? It is absurd to 
think that such an argument could be fairly deduced, either from 
this amendment or from the provisions contained in the bill 
itself. 

Mr. President, whether we believe it or not, there are thou- 
sands of people in the United States who look upon every river 
and harbor bill as containing unwerthy projects, There is no 
doubt of that. Then why not eliminate them by a simple proc- 
ess without having to use favoritism in turning down or accept- 
ing provisions in the bill? I want to say to you that when that 
is done you will not have as many people apply to Senators for 
appropriations for projects unless they are worthy. Whenever 
they know that they will have to put up 20 per cent of the 
amount they will not come here with petitions for you to appro- 
priate a million dollars or one hundred thousand dollars for 
the improvement. ‘That very thing will have a tendency to make 
the bill a cleaner bill and a better bill, a bill not controlled by 
the urgent demands of some Senators with respect to their 
particular localities. 

You can not make an absolute equality in regard to appro- 
priations of this nature. You will find that some, by pressing 
their claims or by able presentation or by other means, will get 
an enlarged appropriation where such an enlarged appropria- 
tion is not made for just as meritorious a project by not having 
a clear presentation made to the committee or to the Senate. 

Mr. President, I find that the second point in favor of the 
adoption of this amendment is the fact that it will save in this 
bill some eight to ten million dollars, and yet if every one of 
these measures is meritorious the communities will get them. 


That being the case, it seems to me, from the standpoint ef 


economy and making the appropriation go further in the interest 
of the public, that this is a good amendment. 

There is another great saving, and, in my judgment, it will be 
the greatest saving. It is the saving that will result from the 
fact that those representing unworthy projects will not come 
here and apply for appropriations when they have got to put up 
one-fourth of the same. There will be a saving of several mil- 
lion dollars in the bill from that cause. 

So, Mr. President, we have a test of money, which makes an 
automatic test, that does not require any investigation hardly, 
except in the case suggested by the Senator from Missouri, 
where somebody might be willing to put up one-fifth in order to 
get an improvement which was even unworthy, which is not 
likely ever to occur, but which then is checked by the Senate 
itself and by the committee and by the engineers. It seems to 
me that this test would act automatically and that people would 
not be hounding Senators and Representatives to present meas- 
ures unless there was great merit and great worth in them. 

So, Mr. President, I want to say that there is no trouble in 
regard to the collection of the amount. The persons benefited 
will readily do that which is to their interest. 

Senators assert that a certain community has raised large 
sums. of money, but fears it can not pay one-fifth of the appro- 
priation for it in this bill. Is it possible, when it has raised so 
many thousands and hundreds of thousands of dollars, that it 
can not pay one-fifth of the appropriation which is made for one 
year in this bill? 

Mr. President, the requirement of contribution applies to 
every one of them. It will work a change in the river and 
harbor bills. They will not contain such large appropriations. 
The appropriations will not be se great, except for meritorious 
projects, and everyone is willing that meritorious projects 
should be approved. 

Mr. President, unquestionably every community that gets an 
appropriation gets a benefit. They got a benefit in the case of 
Antwerp, of two-fifths, or 40 per cent, instead of one-fifth; it 
is fair and right that such communities should pay for a part of 
the benefit which they are to receive. That was true in the 
case of our road bill. Nobody suggested that the Government 
should construct a road at its own expense. It is done by coop- 
eration with the States and counties and individuals, and in 
that way it will work out and eliminate the “ pork-barrel ” ele- 
ment which is bound to enter into every such bill under present 
conditions, 

Mr. President, it seems to me from these facts that nothing 
but good can arise from the adoption of this amendment. It 
will not stop any improvement except that which is a bad im- 
provement and which has been condemned. If it is a goad 
improvement there is no question but that the money will be 
fortheoming, and then there will be satisfaction upon the part 
of all the people of the United States in the fact that the people 
are getting something for their money. 

Mr. President, these are the reasons for the adoption of this 
amendment: First, that it will cut out the unworthy appropria- 
tions; second, that it will save the National Treasury $8,000,000 
in this bill; third, that it will save the Government a large 
amount of money by reason of the promotors of the unworthy 
projects in this bill not coming to the front and offering to pay 
their proportion and consequently the appropriation will fall; 
and fourth and lastly, it will prevent the continual solicitation 
of Senators and Representatives, urging them to present doubt- 
ful measures and to get as much as they can whether the project 
is worthy or unworthy. 

Mr. President, it seems to me for these reasons that the amend- 
ment which I have offered should be adopted. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I think the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. SuHarrorH] has hit upon a very happy device for 
diminishing possible improvidence in waterway and harbor 
projects. We have three forms of commerce, the foreign com- 
merce, the interstate commerce, and the State commerce. All 
the improvements in our rivers and our harbors are intended 
to promote in some degree each of these forms of commerce. 

It is right that the National Government should attend to 
that part of the expenditure which relates to foreign and inter- 
state commerce, and it is quite right that the States should 
contribute to that part which relates to purely State commerce. 
In addition, if we refuse to put the entire burden of these de- 
velopments and improvements upon the National Government 
and insist upon the contribution of a part by the States and 
communities we diminish to that extent the of im- 
provident enterprises being urged and finally entered upon. If 
you subject each State and community to a part of the ex- 
pense, that State and community will be much more careful in 
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looking over the plans, in considering possible economies, and 
in determining the feasibility of the project itself. 

We all know that even though a project be unfeasible and 
improvident the project is often viewed with favor in the com- 
munity where it is located if the entire cost of it is to come out 
of the Federal Treasury. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Saari of Michigan in the 
chair). Does the Senator from Nevada yield to the Senator 
from Ohio? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. In a moment. The assumption in many 
of those cases is that the expenditure of Federal money in a 
particular locality, whether improvident or not, will put money 
in circulation and benefit that community. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from Ohio, 

Mr. HARDING. I wish to ask the Senator from Nevada 
what would be a practical plan in the operation he suggests? 
For instance, how would he deal upon this plan with the Ohio 
River, which borders six States and traverses the territory of 
none save a short distance in Pennsylvania? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I imagine that if a project involving the 
entire Ohio River is of such merit as to arouse the public senti- 
ment of those six States in its favor, a method of cooperation 
will be worked out between those six States and the National 
Government under which the project will be entered upon. 
All we have to do is to provide the machinery, and that is what 
I have been attempting to do for many years, I have been 
insisting for years that there should be greater cooperation 
than there has been in the past between the Nation and the 
States with a view of the exercise of the functions of each soy- 
ereignty for the general good. For a century almost we have 
been engaged in a contest between the States on the one hand 
and the Nation on the other with reference to their respective 
powers and jurisdictions, and we have furnished an abundant 
opportunity for able and distinguished lawyers during that time 
to develop their views regarding constitutional law and for a 
century or more the functions of both the National Government 
and the State governments have been without use simply because 
they have been engaged in this eternal contest as to what belongs 
to the jurisdiction of the States and what belongs to the juris- 
diction of the Nation, a contention never to be determined until 
after years of debate and legal controversy. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Certainly. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I have been wondering what effect the 
amendment of the Senator from Colorado would have upon the 
provisions, for instance, for “St. Marys River at the falls, 
Michigan: Continuing improvement by the construction of a 
fourth lock, $800,000.” Would it be the thought of the Senator 
from Nevada that the State of Michigan should pay one-fourth 
of the cost of that lock and one-fourth of the cost of improving 
the Livingston Channel and the other channel connecting the 
Great Lakes in the course down to the St. Lawrence? Those 
locks are not constructed largely for Michigan’s benefit. Mich- 
igan does not get any more out of them than all the North- 
western States, as far as that is concerned. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I assume under the theory of the Senator 
from Colorado there would be a movement upon the part of all 
the States benefited to raise the one-fourth that is required for 
the commencement of the project by the National Government. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. If the Senator from Nevada will pardon me, 
my theory in regard to it is that when they find that one-fifth 
has got to be put up those who are in interest will naturally 
come together. It may be the lumber interest and the iron 
interest, but the various interests that find it necessary to use 
those locks will come together and be willing to put up their 
proportion, and perhaps not a dollar will be paid by the State. 
It may be that it will be done by the cooperation of the States, 
It is done continually by individuals. As I have shown in this 
bill there are 8 or 10 projects that require that there shall 
be not only 20 per cent but as high as 50 per cent contributed 
by the local authorities. The amendment says “States, coun- 
ties, cities, or individuals.” It is not limited. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. What local authority in Michigan, for 
instance, would contribute to the construction of the two locks? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I should think very largely Chicago. The 
grain dealers of Chicago would say we must have that improve- 
ment, and consequently we will raise this money; we will com- 
bine with Minnesota Iron Co. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. The Senator's contention is that the people 
of the State will contribute. - 

Mr. SHAFROTH. States, counties, cities, or individuals—all 
our, 


Mr. KENYON. Would the Senators exclude railroads owning 
the terminals? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. No; anybody; the railroads, too. There 
would be no trouble about it. Whenever you want to have some- 
thing done that is to the interest of everybody, and there is 
simply a condition put upon them that only one-fifth shall be 
contributed by them, you will find that they will get together 
very quickly by correspondence—— 

Mr. TOWNSEND. But 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I think I shall have to 
resume the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
clines to yield further. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Very well. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I think it is quite apparent, as the Senator 
from Colorado suggests, that the self-interest of the communities 
and of the cities and corporations and individuals affected will 
prompt them to find some way under which this contribution can 
be made. I was speaking of the fact that we have been engaged 
for a century in contentions as to the rights and powers and func- 
tions of the respective sovereignties, and we have only recently 
hit upon the idea of teamwork between the sovereignties in- 
stead of contention between them as to which will do a needed 
thing. I must admit that the machinery that is suggested is 
perhaps somewhat clumsy, and yet I am going to vote for it, 
because it has a vital principle in it which will work for good, 
and it will be the commencement of legislation that will work 
out gradually a proper distribution of burdens between the 
National Government and the States and communities. 

I would much prefer that the system which I have been urging 
for years of cooperation between the Nation and the States with 
reference to the development of our waterways should be im- 
mediately adopted. That system involves, first, the creation of 
a national commission, which will work out the great problem 
of investigation and the feasibility of projects and the ascertain- 
ment of the distribution of burdens, and then there will be the 
practical negotiation of that commission with boards or com- 
missions organized by the States and communities with refer- 
ence to teamwork and the distribution of the burdens and the 
benefits. If that were done, we would not be confined to a cast- 
iron rule in every instance of a contribution by the State or 
locality of simply 20 per cent of the total cost. The proportion 
would vary according to the conditions and according to the 
benefit to the particular community or State, and, according to 
the obligation, as to whether it was a National or State obliga- 
tion. But surely in these great works, involving not only foreign 
commerce and interstate commerce but State commerce, the 
energies and the intelligence and the thought of all the sover- 
eigns affected should be united in teamwork. So whilst I regard 
this amendment as not a scientific one and as one that would be 
adopted under the plan that I suggest, yet as it presents itself 
in this shape I intend to vote for it, 

Mr. BRXNDEGEE. Mr. President, I will be very brief about 
this. It seems to me to be an utterly impracticable scheme. 
Every river and harbor bill contains all sorts of projects— 
projects varying from the revetment of the bank of a river to 
the building. of locks and dams in rivers, that in many instances 
are of no particular benefit whatever to general commerce or 
to general navigation. I can not conceive how an improve- 
ment that happens to be located in one waterway, either a river 
or a harbor, which is of general benefit to navigation, could 
ever be paid for by a contribution solicited from the various 
people who might be benefited by it. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. May I ask the Senator from 
Connecticut how funds were provided to supply the shipping 
facilities at New London? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Yes; I was going to touch upon that 
slightly before I got through. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. 
it, the better. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. I know the Senator delights to hear me, 
but he does not delight to hear me too long, unless I spenk to the 
specific object that he outlines; and I think that is quite a 
general feeling. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. The Senator from Connecticut 
misunderstood me. I said the sooner he got to that item the 
sooner he could illustrate the strength of the argument of the 
Senator from Colorado. We are always delighted to hear the 
Senator. I have neyer done anything to curtail his rights as 
a debater. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. 


The Senator from Nevada de- 


The sooner the Senator gets to 


I was so afraid that if I alluded to my 


own little items the Senator might move to reconsider them and 
strike them out of the bill I was going to glide gently and 
rapidly by them; but, inasmuch as the Senator has referred 
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to that particular case, I will call the Senate's attention to 
what would happen there. 

The appropriation for the improvement at New London is 
$170,000 toward dredging through Long Island Sound and a 
couple of miles up the Thames River to a great pier owned by 
the State of Connecticut, and which the State of Connecticut 
paid a million dollars to build. E can readily perceive, if that 
$170,000 was conditioned upon the precedent agreement of some 
parties unnamed in the bill, and it was made the duty of the 
public at large or of either counties or cities or States to get 
together in some way, by a process which is benevolently and 
euphemistically described as coordination, that probably before 
they had agreed upon their proportionate amount the fiseal year 
would have rolled its course and the money would still be in 
the United States Treasury. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Let me correct the Senator and say that 
the term he should apply to that process is cooperation and 
not “ coordination.” 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Of course, the Senator from Nevada does 
not hesitate to confess that whenever a Senator uses either one 
of those words it is a personal reference to himself. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Or an infringement of my copyright. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. That it is an infringement of his copy- 
right; but take it in this particular instance where, as I said, 
the State has spent its million dollars and has made the im- 
provement. It would immediately be claimed, of course. by the 
State that it had done its part of this program for a joint rail- 
way, a marine project, on condition that the Government would 
do its share, and that the Government was now fulfilling the 
implied condition which the War Department had agreed upon 
and estimated for. We would be in a hopeless contention. be- 
tween my home city and my home State, and, in my opinion, 
under this appropriation the harbor would not be 

Take another case, referring to another amendment, that the 
Senate or the Presiding Officer was kind enough to add to the 
bill this morning at my suggestion—an improvement involving 
some $71,000 for a harbor of refuge on the north shore of Long 
Island Sound, on the south shore of Connecticut, to improve 
the harbor of refuge known as Duck Island Harbor; which is a 
very important harbor of refuge. There is a tremendous com- 
merce on Long Island Sound. This is a harbor of refuge 
located half way between the city of New London and the city 
of New Haven. That is of benefit to any vessel that may hap- 
pen to get into a storm; it is of no particular benefit to Con- 
necticut any more than it is to Massachusetts or to New York 
or to the growers of southern pine in Georgia or to the dealers 
in ice in Maine, or to the coal barges of West Virginia. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Does not the Senator thin 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Con- 
necticut yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I do. The Senator would take the floor 
any way; but I yield. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Does not the Senator from Connecticut 
think that when the Federal Government contributes 80 per 
cent toward an improvement, it is doing its full share, and 
even more? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I am not expert at an- 
swering questions evolved from one’s inner consciousness. I 
do not know what the full share of the Government is, but 
I do assume that, if the Government were justified under tne 
commerce clause of the Constitution in deepening the channels 
of navigable rivers and of harbors, it would be justified on the 
ground that it was of benefit to the general commerce of the 
country, and not to develop particular little spots in particular 
rivers and bayous and remote places. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. ‘Taxes are levied over the entire United 
States, and some portions of the country are not in the slightest 
degree benefited by the improvement of a particular place. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. That is the very reason why the Gov- 
ernment ought to pay the whole of it. The taxes are laid upon 
all the people, and ought, therefore, to be expended only for 
the general benefit, and not for local benefit. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. But does not the Senator from Connecti- 
cut that there are some appropriations in every river 
and pester bill that are almost entirely and purely of a local 
nature 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I do; and I think that is one of the worst 
vices in the river and harbor bill. 

Fle SHAFROTH. But for some reason we can not eliminate 
em. ; 

Mr. BRANDEGER. We can eliminate them whenever the 
Senate will return to the Constitution of the United States, and 
stop violating it. If we have any authority whatever to take 
the money collected from all the taxpayers of the country and 


to spend it on the bank of a particular river, not in order to 
promote commerce or to regulate commerce, but to save some 
land for some farmers who happen to live in that section—if 
we have any authority whatever constitutionally to do that, I 
have never been confronted with it. 

E do net, however, want to get sidetracked into all these col- 
lateral questions, beneficial as that might be to Senaters who 
have become so accustomed to straying from the Constitution 
that they do not knew whether part of the time they are out 
of the cow pasture and many of them do not care. 

What I say is that this prescribes no rule whatever, but 
leaves it to the judgment, quarrels, contentions, and rival 
schemes of a lot of conflicting localities and individuals—rail- 
roads, barge captains, and manufacturers—who in some way get 
together and flip a cent or get unanimous consent as to the 
exact proportion which each one shall pay. I say it will be 
utterly destructive of the whole bill, and I doubt if a penny 
could be spent 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Does not the Senator recognize that for 
years and years there was no such thing as an appropriation 
by the Federal Government for either a harbor or a river; 
that there were various persons who contended that there was 
no authority in the Constitution of the United States to appro- 
priate a single dollar for such a purpose; that the first digres- 
sion with relation to that was as to public highways; then it 
extended gradually, and, as one auther states, not until 1883 
were there substantial appropriations made for rivers and 
harbors? 

How did the people improve the harbors at Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, and other places during all of the century 
preceding that time? They raised the money by contributions, 
and they had goed harbors. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Mr. President, I can not yield further 
to the Senator from Colorado. I am willing he shall make a 
speech in his own time, if he so desires; but he has asked me 
several questions, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Connecticut 
declines to yield further. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I simply say those States did it because 
they desired to do it. If it is so, that up to a certain period 
they thought it was not wise to stretch the Constitution, as 
it has since been stretched, that was their lookout. I am not 
saying that it is advisable to go any further. 

The Senator from Colorado states that the people at one 
time built their own roads. I think they ought to have stuck 
to that business and not to have stuck it on to the National 
Government to do it. The Senator thinks otherwise; and he 
is one of the chief contributors in foisting the Government into 
the business of building rural roads, when, in my opinion, the 
Government has no constitutional authority whatever to do it; 
but the Senator can not bolster up one absurd and unworkable 
scheme by referring to a whole lot of unconstitutional activ- 
ities or other fool schemes. 

This proposition would absolutely prevent the expenditure 
of money on any project, except of the very simplest kind, that 
was absolutely limited to one locality, and not of benefit to 
others. If there is any such thing as that in the bill, it has no 
business to be there. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President, E can not permit 
this occasion to pass without saying a word about the idea in- 
volved in the amendment proposed by the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. SHarrorn]. It is one that has commended itself to 
me heretofore. It has much of force in it abstractly. The diffi- 
culty is in making a practical application of it. This will in- 
volve the invention of a system by which it can be made a ra- 
tional limitation upon a wild demand for appropriations out 
of the National Treasury based on no other arguments than the 
fact that some similar appropriation has been made at some 
other locality at some other time. There comes to be a kind of 
rivalry between boards of trade in the local communities to 
have the same wasteful expenditure of public money made 
within the particular zone of their influence as takes place else- 
where. 

In the beginning this demand for similar treatment. even 
where abuses are involved, manifested itself by a demand upon 
the individual Member of the Senate and of the other House: of 
Congress, and this system of selection proceeded to a point of 
demoralization where the resulting bill that represented the ag- 
gregate of that sentiment was known as a “pork-barrel” bill. 
It thus grew into a positive abuse, measured by the then finan- 
cial ability of the Government at that time. Its aggregate would 
be regarded now as a very moderate raid on the Treasury. 

To protect the Treasury against that character of assault the 
method of submitting all projects to the scrutiny of a Board of 
Engineers was invented, and that has progressed until the pres- 
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ent day. It has eventuated in the approval of the projects in- 
volving an appropriation of the $43,000,000 contained in this 
bill plus about $150,000,000 more of approved projects ready to 
zo into some other bill. 

My experience in the last 12 years has satisfied me that that 
method has broken down just about as badly as the other, and 
that the time has now arrived when a move forward must be 
made and other safeguards invented and other plans of national 
defense of the Treasury supplied. In this respect another ele- 
ment of preparedness confronts us, I do not know of any test 
of sincerity and confidence to apply to an avaricious and aggres- 
sive people such as ours that is better than the financial test. 
Whenever you find an American citizen ready to invest his money 
in something you may be well assured he has some confidence 
in it and that he believes that in the end it will produce indi- 
vidual profits or advance national honor. 

I believe that this idea of requiring a contribution where, in 
view of all the equities of the case, it is demanded ought in some 
fair way to be evolved and applied. This is the next step in the 
direction of properly safeguarding the Treasury. A blanket 
proposition such as my friend from Colorado has offered, now 
suddenly applied, will probably do more harm than good, because 
the communities have not been educated up to that standard nor 
been warned that existing projects were cast upon that basis. 

Now, take the situation at New London. That, so far as the 
matter of financing it is concerned, is a composite proposition. 
The people of that community felt that they could enlarge its 
commerce there by diverting trade from other sections and con- 
verting their harbor into one of the workable ports of the Atlan- 
tic seacoast. The community had sufficient enterprise and fore- 
sight to agree to raise a million dollars for the purpose of build- 
ing piers; but they built them into the shallow water, where they 
were of no value unless the National Government came to the 
rescue and provided a channel that would permit seagoing ves- 
sels to come up to that point and make an interchange of freight. 
Whether it was done by express stipulation or by common under- 
standing, such an arrangement was made, it was mutually under- 
stood, and it is being enforced to-day. 

We deal with the scope of the sentiment behind it when we 
come to a project. The zone of influence into which it reaches— 
everybody who expects to make money out of it—is included in 
its benefits, and financial matters have a way of adjusting their 
controversies. They can limit the zone of contribution to the 
zone of benefits whenever they want to do so. There is a way 
of doing it. 

I do not intend to vote for this amendment, but I want to say 
that the thanks of the Senate are due to the Senator from Colo- 
rado for having presented it and enforced its plausibility and 
value by such a striking and forceful argument. The principle 
has come to stay, and, in my opinion, it is not going to be 
laughed out of court nor be otherwise flouted out of existence. 

A few years ago we heard a good deal about the ingenuity of 
the lawmaker being matched against the ingenuity of the law- 
breaker, We have reached a place in this river and harbor 
business, if the thing keeps up at the pace at which it is now 
going, when there will be a revulsion of sentiment in this 
country that will stop the whole business, and cut down and 
destroy the exercise of one of the most useful of the powers 
that this Government possesses. 

I am not speaking of that in any selfish way, because down in 
the Mississippi Valley, where they make frequent demands upon 
the National Government—and I think they have peculiar rea- 
sons for doing so—the people have not stopped to discuss gener- 
alities or abstractions, but they have gone down into their 
pockets and put up every dollar they could raise and mortgaged 
the future for every dollar people were willing to trust them for. 
It is not a question of how much they will contribute, but what 
they have got to contribute out of. It exercises a very restrain- 
ing influence, too, because it frequently occurs that much more 
extensive projects are projected than the community’s funds 
will sustain, and that causes many projects to be recast and 
brought within more modest boundaries. 

I merely wanted to put on record the fact that I think the 
suggestion of the Senator from Colorado is one worthy of fur- 
ther consideration, and to enter the domain of prophecy when I 
say that it will receive further attention from time to time as 
events like this occasion come about in the parliamentary history 
of the United States. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, the exercise of the 
power on the part of the General Government under the com- 
merce clause of the Constitution to improve the rivers and har- 
bors of the country in order to promote commerce among the 
States I think is one of the most beneficent powers which the 
General Government exercises; but I think all thoughtful ob- 
servers of what has been going on during the last 20 years must 
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agree that the appropriation of money for many of the projects 
is inexcusable and has become a great scandal and reproach. 
We are appropriating money ostensibly under this power to im- 
prove creeks and streams which when the improvement is made 
serves no useful purpose at all, much less a national purpose; 
but I fear that the amendment suggested by the Senator from 
Colorado would lead rather to an extension of the abuse than 
to a curtailment of it. 

We all know how prone communities are to give a little money 
in order to invite a large expenditure. One example of that is 
in reference to the establishment of the so-called Carnegie 
libraries. Mr. Carnegie offers to give a certain sum of money to 
a municipality if the municipality will provide for maintaining 
the Ibrary throughout all time, or if the municipality will con- 
tribute a certain portion of the means to that end, or will do 
both. The result is that in some instances the community has 
taken upon itself a burden which it is now very often finding it 
difficult to meet. I think that that would be the result if this 
policy should be adopted. Here is a proposition that if the 
State or the community, or if individuals in the State or com- 
munity, will contribute 20 per cent of the cost of a certain 
project the Government of the United States will pay 80 per 
cent. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, will the Senator permit a 
question thére? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Certainly, 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I do not think the Senator has stated 
the proposition. The proposition is that no money in this bill 
shall be expended unless the local authorities contribute 20 per 
cent of the total expenditure. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes; I understand that the amendment 
is now confined to this bill; but, after all, it is the beginning 
of a policy. It is defended upon the ground that it is a good 
policy at any rate to inaugurate, and I am objecting to the 
policy. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. If the Senator will permit me again, as 
I understand the policy, it is not to bind the Government to a 
promise that whenever the local authorities will put up 20 per 
per cent the Government will put up the other 80. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. No; I quite understand that, but that 
is what it is going to result in in many instances if the policy 
is adopted in the future. Senators will be met and Representa- 
tives will be met with propositions to improve a river or a 
harbor or a creek in their particular localities upon the promise 
that the community will pay 20 per cent, and the Senate and the 
House will be beguiled into making the appropriation of 80 per 
cent upon that kind of a statement. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
a question? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. The Senator says that people will be 
prone to ask an appropriation when they have only a small 
amount, such as 20 per cent, to put up to the Government's 80 
per cent. Are they not more prone to ask for appropriations 
when they do not have to put up anything themselves? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. They are prone to ask for but they are 
not so likely to get the appropriations. We have an illustration 
in our public-building system. A very bad practice has grown 
up of a town, through some committee which is appointed, com- 
ing to the appropriate committee of Congress, the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds, and asking that a building be 
erected in that particular town, and they offer to contribute the 
site toward the cost of the building. Within my own expe- 
rience—and I have been a member of that committee for some 
time—the committee has often yielded to suggestions of that 
sort and has provided for the erection of a building in a town 
because the community was contributing the site when very 
often it was a building that ought not to have been put up at 
all. So the tendency of a policy of this kind will be to en- 
courage the same sort of thing with reference to appropriations 
for rivers and harbors. 

As I look at it, the power to improve our rivers and harbors 
is a national power. The Constitution of the United States has 
very wisely conferred upon the Federal Government the power 
to regulate commerce. Notwithstanding the fact that in the 
earlier days there was considerable disagreement as to whether 
or not the improvement of rivers and harbors was an exercise 
of this power, it has come now to be universally recognized as u 
proper exercise of the power of the Federal Government to regu- 
late commerce. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Just a moment, if the Senator will 
allow me. That being a Federal power, it carries with it a 
Federal duty, that whenever an improvement of that kind is 
necessary the Federal Government ought to make it, and the 
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Federal Government ought to pay the entire expense of making 


it, If it is not a proper improvement from the national point 
of view, if it is purely a local improvement, then the National 
Government ought not to contribute 80 per cent or any per 

cent; it ought to contribute nothing to it; it ought not to embark 
` on the enerprise at all. I now yield to the Senator from New 
Hampshire. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I was about to ask the 
Senator from Utah if my recollection is correct that in 1853, 
or thereabouts, President Franklin Pierce, who was a Demo- 
cratic President from my little State, vetoed every appropria- 
tion presented to him for internal improvements, and Congress 
promptly passed the bills over his veto? I think since then the 
question as to national control of internal improvements has 
hardly been questioned; but it was seriously questioned at that 
time. 

Mr, SUTHERLAND. It was seriously questioned up to that 
time. The Democratic Party, as I recall the history of the 
matter, up to that time and perhaps later, took the position that 
it was beyond the power of the Federal Government to expend 
money for internal improvements, because they construed the 
Constitution strictly and said that you must be able to put your 
finger upon the precise clause or phrase of the Constitution 
which conferred the power, and they did not exercise their intel- 
ligence sufficiently to see in the commerce clause the subsidiary 
power to improve rivers and harbors as a means of regulating 
commerce. 

Mr. President, for the reasons that I have thus very briefly 
stated I can not see my way clear to vote for this amendment. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator from Colorado the significance of the proviso in his amend- 
ment which reads: 

That the provisions of this section shall not apply to those items 
requiring contributions from other sources, 

What does the Senator mean by “ other sources“? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. From other sources than the Federal 
Treasury. There are various projects in this bill—I think 8 
or 10—in connection with which it is provided that the appro- 
priation shall become available in the event that the localities 
contribute a certain amount, One is the Sacramento River, 
and there are two projects in southern California, one at San 
Diego and one at Los Angeles, toward both of which contribu- 
tions are made. Such items are excepted from the operation of 
the amendment, because in those instances the localities have 
put up more than one-fifth of the expenditure. That is the ob- 
ject and the meaning of that proviso, namely, to except from 
this rule of requiring a contribution of one-fifth before the ap- 
propriation shall be made available, all of those projects as to 
which by this bill contributions are required by specific pro- 
vision. 

Mr. PHELAN. I thought it might refer to some source other 
than the municipality, State, or county. It appeared to me that 
it might permit of that construction. I am aware that the Cali- 
fornia projects all contribute, and contribute a share larger than 
20 per cent. 

I desire to say, following the remarks of the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE], that I am disposed to agree to the 
principle embodied in the amendment. I believe it is necessary 
to provide some check upon the demands of local communities 
upon the Federal Treasury. If the engineers have failed— 
which I do not admit, not knowing such to be a fact—this seems 
to be a very easy way to determine the merit of a proposition 
originating at the locality where the direct benefits probably will 
accrue. Therefore I am disposed to support the amendment. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I hope Senators before vot- 
ing on this amendment will consider carefully its practical work- 
ings. The Senator from California [Mr. PHELAN] has just said 
that he is disposed to vote for it. I should like that Senator and 
other Senators to tell me, as a practical proposition, how they 
would arrange for the local contribution of 20 per cent on the 
mighty Columbia River, which empties into the Pacific Ocean 
and which carries the commerce certainly of three States—Wash- 
ington, Oregon, and Idaho. It is true there is a larger city in 
Oregon adjacent to the Columbia than in Washington, but the 
Columbia River and the improvement at its mouth provides for 
the commerce of that whole western country. Now, where 
would your 20 per cent come from out there, as a practical 
proposition? We are supposed to be practical business men. I 
cite that as one case. 

Let us take the Ohio River. We are giving in this bill five 
and a half million dollars for the Ohio River. It starts in the 
State of Pennsylvania and flows down between West Virginia, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Kentucky. It borders on six States. 
Much commerce, perhaps, from other States would use the Ohio; 
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but suppose we eliminate aU but these six States. Tell me, Sen- 
ators, how you will provide for the 20 per cent contribution on 
the Ohio River. 

Let us take the upper Mississippi. I will say nothing about 
the lower Mississippi. That has been treated by several Sen- 
ators. The upper Mississippi between St. Louis and St. Paul, 
borders several States—Missouri, Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, and 
Minnesota—five States, each one of the five getting very great 
benefit from the $1,500,000 which we are appropriating in this 
bill. You could not possibly arrange for the distribution of that 
20 per cent among the five States. 

Take the $2,100,000 this bill gives for the Delaware River 
from Philadelphia to Delaware Bay. That surely is not a Phila- 
delphia project. That benefits a vast portion of this Republic. 
The river passes down between Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and 
Delaware. You would have three States there if you were try- 
ing to localize it; but you could not possibly do it, Senators. It 
is impractical. And so I might extend the argument. 

Let me suggest this: I have not heard others do it. We have 
already expended in the neighborhood of $800,900,000 on im- 
proving the waterways of this Republic. For many years we 
have been improving them. No such plan as this proposed 20 
per cent local contribution was adopted in the past. Are you 
going to change it now and force projects in the future to con- 
tribute, when mahy of them have already been completed with- 
out making any local contribution? 

Let us take the noted instance of the Great Lakes, where we 
have expended about $100,000,000 and have developed the most 
marvelous commerce anywhere on the globe. Eighty million 
tons of commerce now pass through the Sault Ste. Marie and 
the Detroit River. All of that is beneficial to the Nation. How 
would you get local contribution there if you wanted to build 
some additional locks at the Sault Ste. Marie or to enlarge the 
channel of the Detroit? We probably shall have to build addi- 
tional locks soon. 

Mr. REED. What does that commerce benefit—the locality 
or the Nation? . 

Mr. RANSDELL. It benefits the entire Republic. As far west 
as the Rocky Mountains, through the Dakotas, through all that 
western region, they get the benefit of cheap freight rates 
through those rivers and lakes. But here is my point: We 
have already improved those lakes and connecting channels to 
the extent of $100,000,000. We can not get any local contribu- 
tion on that; and it seems to me to be a little unfair to go on in 
the future and expect people to contribute when many of our 
waterways have already been finished. : 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, does not the Senator recog- 
nize that with such great interests as the iron interests, and such 
great interests as Chicago, with its wheat market, all the traffic 
of which has to go through the locks of that canal, only a frac- 
tion of 1 per cent would be all that would be required of any 
of them? In fact, one of the appropriations here is $83,000; 
and in that case it would be $17,000. Is it possible that the 
steamship companies, the companies that send through the canal 
the iron ore, the wheat, and other products, would not contribute? 
Then, again, there are the railroad companies that have to meet 
at the termini this freight and ship it for certain distances. They 
are interested in it. Is it possible that there is no means of 
letting them contribute and that they would not contribute? 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, the Senator's question is 
all right, but he could not enforce a rule of that kind. You 
could impose this contribution, but how would you enforce it? 
If you had it all jn one State the legislature of a State might 
say: We are going to improve the Tombigbee-Black Warrior 
system of rivers in the State of Alabama,” for instance. “ We 
want the National Government to contribute $15,000,000, and 
the State of Alabama shall put up $5,000,000.” That might 
possibly be done where it all lies in one State; but where it is 
on the Great Lakes, like the locks and dams at Sault Ste. Marie, 
or like the Detroit—connecting links between the Lakes which 
border on six States and the Dominion of Canada; or where it is 
on the Ohio, also bordering on six States—how in the name of 
common sense, as a practical proposition, could we get the co- 
operation of all of these States? It would mean the stoppage 
of the work. 

Now Senators, just one more thought and I am through. 

The navigable waterways of this Nation, by act of Congress 
passed in 1796, were declared the property of the Republic. The 
States have nothing to do with them. No State or municipality 
could spend a dollar on a navigable waterway without getting 
authority from Congress; and after spending the money the 
waterway could not be used, except for navigation, without 
authority from Congress. Navigable waters belong to the Nation, 
and it is the duty of the Nation to improve them, 
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Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I should like to remind the 
Senator of the fact that the Supreme Court of the United States 
has decided time and time again that these waters, even of 
navigable streams, belong to the States through which they run, 
and that the only power which the National Government has 
is to prevent obstructions to navigation. You can not put an 
improvement in any river without the consent of the State, 
either. The National Government has simply a negative power— 
a power to prevent—but the Supreme Court has held, time and 
again, that the waters of those streams, both navigable and non- 
navigable, belong to the States. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, those decisions only go to 
the extent of saying that the States can use the waters provided 
they do not interfere with navigation. For all purposes of navi- 
gation the waters belong to the Nation, and the Nation can put 
any kind of improvement it wishes to put in the bed of a navi- 
gable stream; but no individual citizen dares to do it without 
rendering himself liable to civil and criminal action. 

Just one other thought. I wish to say tHat, in connection with 
these improvements, the States and the communities are obliged 
to do a great deal. Let me state what my own city of New 
Orleans has done in the way of public docks and warehouses. 
It has spent in the last few years $7,500,000. It has spent that 
amount to make the improved Mississippi valuable for commerce. 
All over this country the local communities are building termi- 
nals. There is a great movement toward terminals. I would be 
perfectly willing, Mr. President and Senators, to see an amend- 
ment inserted in this bill to the effect that until provision is 
made for terminals, so that when the waterways have been im- 
proved they can be properly used, the appropriation should not 
be available. I have advocated that for several years, and I 
should be glad to see such a provision put in the bill. 

But if we adopt the 20 per cent proviso advocated by the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. SHarrotH] we certainly can not 
enforce it, and it will kill many of the most meritorious projects 
in the measure. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I do not intend to take more than 
a moment of the time. I should like to put a question to the 
author of the amendment and to Senators who intend voting 
for it. 

I will say by way of preliminary that the amendment is very 
broad and sweeping. It provides that none of the money to be 
appropriated under this bill shal! be expended until the local 
interests have raised 20 per cent and deposited it for the benefit 
of the Government. Of course if the amendment is adopted, 
then all the-work in every harbor and in every river of the 
United States, without a single exception, save in the few in- 
stances where already there is contribution, absolutely stops 
until the contribution is made. 

There are some appropriations in this bill for the fixing of 
harbors, the improvement to be made especially for the pur- 
pose of enabling our war vessels to get in and out of those 
harbors. I ask Senators who propose to vote for this remark- 
able amendment if they are willing to write into the statute 
law of the United States a provision that the Government can 
not improve a harbor and make it deep enough for one of her 
dreadnaughts to enter unless the local community will first 
raise 20 per cent of the cost? And yet that is the broad and 
sweeping condition of this very unusual amendment. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, there is not a single one 
of the projects here but that is intended for commerce, as well, 
perhaps, in one or two instances, as deepening the harbor, so 
that ships of the United States can get in; but in nine cases out 
of ten it is simply a project in behalf of commerce. It seems 
to nie that when commerce gets nine-tenths of the benefit it 
ought not to ask the Government of the United States to pay 
for it all. 

Mr. REED. The Senator thinks that commerce is some- 
thing that belongs to some certain individual men. He over- 
looks the fact that commerce is the lifeblood of the Nation, 
and that works for the benefit of every man, woman, and child 
in the Nation; that it is the one thing in which every human 
being is interested; that whatever benefits commerce benefits 
all; that whatever injures commerce injures all. 

Mr, SHAFROTH. And that is true, Mr. President, in the 
ease of roads; and yet in the case of roads nobody has sug- 
gested that the United States Government should pay all the 
expense. 

Mr. REED. Oh, Mr. President, whenever you drive the 
Senator out of one hole he dodges into another. He goes from 
the river to the roads, and from the roads to the river, and you 
wear yourself out chasing him from the one to the other. Now, 
let us stick to the text for a minute, let us consider this one 
proposition by itself, 


If this amendment goes through, we will have absolutely 
provided that we can not improve a harbor, even though it 
may be vitally essential that the improvement be made in order 
that the harbor may be entered by our battleships, unless and 
until the local community shall first raise and pay to the 
Government 20 per cent of the entire cost. I am talking about 
the practical application of this amendment. If it is adopted, 
and it is necessary to remove an obstruction in the Great 
Lakes—and for the moment I am tracking the argument of 
the distinguished Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL]— 
and a Government engineer is about to remove the obstruc- 
tion, when he reads this strange, remarkable amendment he 
must say, “I can not do this work until the local community 
has contributed.” Very likely the obstruction that is to be 
removed is about 75 or 80 miles from any shore, What local 
community, pray, is to contribute? Whom is the Government 
engineer going to assess? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Why, Mr. President, there is no assess- 
ment here. 

Mr. REED. Who is the abutting property owner who is to 
pay the 20 per cent? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. He will not assess anybody; but the ships 
that navigate that channel are the ones that are interested in it. 

Mr. REED. But ships are not a local interest. Taking the 
Senator's present view, however, where does it come out? A 
Government engineer finds it necessary to remove this particular 
obstruction in order that commerce may move properly. He is 
to pass the hat, is he, to the shipowners—to the men who sail 
vessels upon the Great Lakes? The Senator says, “Collect it 
from commerce.” How is that to be done? Is the engineer to 
visit the boards of trade, the corn and cotton exchanges and 
take up a collection, or is he to charge tolls? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Oh, no, Mr. President. 

Mr. REED. “He can get it from the shippers themsclves,” 
says the Senator. Now, let us see where that brings us out. 

Suppose there are some means devised to get it from the 
shippers themselves. Who are the shippers upon the Great 
Lakes? Who are the people whose goods are hauled upon the 
Great Lakes? Are they simply the iron and steel concerns? 
Why, the Great Lakes haul the grains of Colorado. The Great 
Lakes haul goods that are loaded upon the railroads and shipped 
to the Senator’s own beautiful mountain State. The Great 
Lakes haul people from his State. The Great Lakes haul goods 
and passengers that go into every State of this Union. The 
Great Lakes are the vast distributing inland seas over which 
the commerce to all the great interior of this country, and on to 
the West, is moved. Every man, woman, and child is interested 
in them. They reduce the rates of transportation to Chicago. 
They reduce the rates of transportation to St. Louis. They re- 
duce the rates of transportation to Omaha. They reduce the 
rates of transportation to Denver, Colo. If you place a burden 
in the shape of a tax or toll or assessment or contribution on 
the commerce of the Great Lakes the producers and consumers 
of the country must pay it. 

The “local interests” should pay, says the Senator. There 
is not a single item in this bill that has any business here if it 
is an item of purely local interest. Local items have no business 
in a bill that is national in its aspect. If such items are in the 
bill, they should be stricken out of the bill. If I were the chair- 
man of this committee I would never stand before Congress 
saying that niy committee had come to a point where it could 
not limit the expenditures to just and proper improvements, 
and that therefore it has become necessary to substitute for the 
discretion and restraining influence of the committee the re- 
straint of a local assessment, 

But, sir, how is it possible to determine the merits of a proposed 
improvement by requiring local contributions? There are great 
ports of this country that are vital to the life of the Nation, 
vital to her commerce, vital to every part of the land. If the 
mighty ships that plow the deep could not run into New York 
Harbor, into Boston Harbor, into other great eastern harbors, 
and load goods directly from the wharves, if they had to be 
loaded by lighters far out in the sea what would be the result? 
Every lighterage charge would be levied on the goods that were 
shipped. Every farmer who shipped horses or mules or cattle, 
every mine that shipped ore, would be compelled to pay that 
tribute of lighterage. Our commerce, to that extent, would be 
injured and millions of dollars would be expended that could be 
saved by the expenditure of a few thousand dollars. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President 

Mr. REED. Just a moment. It is for that reasou—because 
the improvements of the harbors of our great eastern coast are 
not local, but are national; are not confined to any single com- 
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munity, but distribute their benefits through the entire conn- 
try—that we have voted the money of the entire country for 
improvements of the harbors of the East. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President——- 

Mr. REED. Let me conclude this thought. In like manner, 
when we come to the improvements of the harbors upon the 
western shores of our country, we Fave no right to vote one 
single dollar of the revenues if they are local improvements. 
But I take it, sir, that when we send our ships from the eastern 
shores of this country through the Panama Canal and up the 
Pacific coast we want some place for those ships to land, and 
land in safety. We do not expend this money to benefit Los 
Angeles or any other western city. We do it because this being 
one mighty country and commerce being the lifeblood of civili- 
zation and progress and advancement we propose to set its cur- 
rents circulating to every part of our great land. 

Again, when it is proposed to improve the Mississippi, the 
Ohio, the Missouri—those vast arteries that reach into some 30 
States of the Union, that gather the waters from the snows of 
the Sierras and carry them down to the Gulf, that reach out 
their giant arms and embrace the richest and most fertile parts 
of the land—when we speak of improving these rivers, we do 
not do so because Squedunk or Podunk or some other village 
along their banks has a local interest. We proceed upon the 
theory that we are giving an impetus to commerce. We know 
that we are bringing the producer and the consumer nearer 
together; we are saying money to the farmer, to the merchant, 
to the mechanie, and to every class of our citizens. 

If any of those projects are impractical, if any of those 
projects can not be carried out, then of course they should not 
be put in this bill. But if they are practical no one ought to 
talk about making public improvement in this country depend 
upon the willingness of some certain individual to contribute 
and say that this Nation shall halt, shall stand still, shall not 
move, unless the local people in every instance shall be willing 
to contribute. We should not make national progress dependent 
upon individual enterprise or individual liberality. Each propo- 
sition should be settled upon its merits. If it will benefit the 
commerce of the Nation, then the Nation should undertake its 
accomplishment, regardless of what any local community may 
or may not do. = 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, in connection with the Sen- 
ator’s reference to New York and other ports, I should like to 
call his attention to the fact that everyone of those ports has 
contributed to these improvements. 

Mr. REED. Exactly; and here is the Senator's logic: If it 
shall be found that in order to get an improvement before the 
Federal Government was willing or able to make it, local inter- 
ests have dug down into their own pockets and have contributed 
to that local improvement, it- follows that the Government 
should provide that it shall never enter upon an improvement 
except where the local people have originally put up money, 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Oh, no. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, that argues nothing except that 
our Government has in some instances probably been too slow, 
too derelict. Because the town of A, desiring to have water 
facilities, may have contributed from its treasury, that does 
not prove that the Government of the United States should 
declare that it will never undertake an improvement unless it 
can first induce the local interests to contribute. 

I have taken very much more time than I dreamed of taking. 
I want to say to the Senator from Colorado that he is reversing 
history. He thinks the improvement of the Mississippi and 
Missouri Rivers, to say nothing of the great harbors of this 
country, is a local question. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. No; I do not. 

Mr. REED. He makes their improvement dependent upon 
local liberality and enterprise and says the Government shall not 
move until the localities move. He does not quite agree with 
Thomas Jefferson; he does not quite agree with the founders of 
this Republic, who believed that whoever controlled the Missis- 
sippi River would control the destiny of this Republic; who 
believed that when they had acquired that mighty stream they 
had made this country infinitely stronger than it was before; 
who did not think that a river 3,000 miles long was a local enter- 
prise. Rather, they thought it a beneficence of God Almighty, 
which might be enjoyed by all the people of the land. 


Why, Mr. President, when you ask the Senator, “ What are 
your local interests?” his reply is subject to the objection often 
made in court that “it is vague, indefinite, and uncertain.” 
According to the Senator, the work upon the Lakes is to stop 
until local interests put up the money. You ask the Senator 
where he is going to get his money, and he proposes a sort of 
“roving commission.” He suggests that you might get it “ from 
the shippers,” you might get it from the “shipowners,” you 


might get it from the “commerce.” Yea, verily, you might get 
it from the Salvation Army; but you are not going to get it 
from any of them, but you will stop the enterprise of the Nation. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Does not the Senator recognize the fact 
that for more than 75 years of this Government's existence the 
pon poor Government did not appropriate for rivers and har- 

rs 

Mr, REED. Yes, sir; and I recognize the fact that 

Mr. SHAFROTH. And that improvements were made at all 
of the great ports of the United States and that they collected 
the necessary money and expended it themselyes? 

Now, it seems that when we offer this proposition they will 
be coming to us; we will not have to be going to them. If we 
do not do that, there is no end to the extent to which our ap- 
propriations are going to grow. If we are going to continue to 
take money from the Federal Treasury at the instance of every 
person who wants something done, you are going to find that we 
wiil have a depleted Treasury. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, of course the Senator did not rise 
to ask me a question. He rose to open the safety valve, which it 
is a very necessary thing occasionally to do. Of course our 
Government did not for many years expend much money on 
river and harbor improvements, and of course the progress of 
the country was thereby retarded. If the Government had been 
willingly expending money to improve our waterways and har- 
bors from the first the probabilities are that the country would 
have realized thousands of dollars of advantage for every dollar 
expended. 

What did the Government permit when it failed to give its 
aid to that which was to be of general and universal use? It 
permitted the single strong community that had the money to 
make an improvement in its harbor to improve that harbor and 
thus to gather to itself a concentration of the wealth and in- 
dustry of perhaps an entire section of country; whereas other 
harbors and other places, if they had been opened by the Federal 
Government promptly, might have been of greater general benefit 
to the country. y 

Mr. President, I am getting a little bit weary of the constant 
cry of pork, this constant ery that this bill is an unjust bill. I 
say that if you ask me what the remedy is for any of these 
alleged wrongs, if there be wrongs, the remedy is in the Senate 
and in the House of Representatives. If the Senate and House 
of Representatives can not handle measures of this kind upon 
their merits, passing upon them fairly and justly, then both 
these bodies ought to be abolished by an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States. All the great problems affecting 
the national life are confined to the care and keeping of these two 
bodies of Congress. Jf we have degenerated to such a point that 
unjust and iniquitous measures are allowed to go into a bill, if it 
be true that there is a bold looting of the Treasury, if it be true 
that we have come to so disgraceful a condition that men here 
will vote for a dozen corrupt propositions advanced by a dozen 
other corrupt men in order that some pet corruption of their 
own shall be worked out into the statutes, then it is time to 
either abolish the body or to change the membership of the body. 

I understand, of course, that in a great bill of this kind there 
are some questions where there is an honest division of opinion. 
I assert, further than that, notwithstanding all that has been 
said, when you get down to the merits of all these propositions, 
you will find none of them so one-sided as they have been pre- 
sented. An understanding of all the facts will alter views based 
upon 2 partial or prejudiced statement of the facts. 

I question whether there are any of these propositions that 
will not yield a dollar of benefits for each dollar expended, 
although there may be some of them that will never absolutely 
establish a paying commerce. But if my view is incorrect, if 
we have filled the bill with bad and wicked schemes, if we are 
a lot of corrupt scoundrels, bartering with each other, each man 
voting for a dozen rotten enterprises in order that he may get 
one even more corrupt, then this is a body that has no right to 
exist, or at least its present membership has no right to be here, 
saving, of course, the few lonely saints who oppose the measure. 

I will tell you what I think about some of these claims. It 
is very popular to be an economist. It is very popular to say 
“I have been trying to save your money; I contended against 
these evils; I fought against this repetition of loot; I was 
the one watchdog standing guard over the Government Treas- 
ury. My bark was the only honest sound that broke the still- 
ness of the night of crime. My hand alone was lifted for 
virtue. My warning was uttered, but it fell upon the deaf 
ears of the Adar.” That sounds well, but when it is not in 
good faith, when it is not backed up by facts, it is mere dema- 
goguery and the cheapest kind of polities. 

I make no question of any man’s right to rise in the Senate 
and call attention to au item in the bill and produce his argu- 
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ment against that item and try to have it stricken out. It is 
the duty of a Senator to do that; it is his right, and it is his 
duty; but the amendment of the Senator from Colorado is 
based upon the idea, and his argument was plainly to the in- 
tendment, that Congress was so bad or so unjust or so wicked 
or so lazy that it would not find out the merits of a proposi- 
tion, and hence the only test to apply was whether the local 
community would put up some money. He applies the dollar 
test to be paid by the local community. That will not work, 
The local community might be perfectly willing to pay out 
20 cents on the dollar to get a stream improved where there 
never could be any commerce, 

Mr. President, I haye given this bill such examination as I 
could with all the other duties that press constantly upon us. 
I believe if we have not been careful enough in the past we 
ought to grow more careful in the future. If we have not been 
diligent enough, we ought to cultivate diligence, so that if there 
be any waste in this bill it may be avoided. But that is not 
the question involved in the amendment of the Senator from 
Colorado. He simply proposes that the Government shall ini- 
tiate nothing and shall do nothing until the local interest 
migyes and puts up 20 per cent of the cost of a project. 

Stand here this afternoon to make an-appeal for a broader 
policy of internal improvement. I stand here to say to the 
Senate and, as far as my voice will go, to the country that the 
United States Government ought at this time to be entering 
upon the greatest scheme of internal development ever under- 
taken by any nation at any period of the world’s history. We 
ought to connect all parts of our country by our waterways. 
We ought to accomplish in part, at least, what has been so 
magnificently achieved in France and in Germany. We ought 
to be carrying upon the bosom of our canals and our rivers 
and our lakes a mighty commerce that will benefit every part 
of the land. We ought unhesitatingly to vote the money for 
the accomplishment of that purpose. We ought just as un- 
hesitatingly to see to it that the money is expended in the 
wisest way that can be devised by the greatest engineers of 
the world. That ought to be our policy. 

We have found time and again here in the last two years a 
congestion upon our railroads. We found it only in a recent 
month. We know the day is arriving when many of the great 
lines throughout the Central’ West must be double-tracked. 
Money must be invested in that way, and we know that the 
railroads hesitate about investing it. Why not take advantage 
of the great waters God has given us? Why not utilize them? 
Why not go to the expense of pulling up a few stumps and 
digging out a few bars? Why not restore commerce to the 
bosom of these mighty arteries? Why not do everything we 
can to make the State of Maine near to the State of California, 
Minnesota nearer New Orleans? Why not knit our vast land 
together? 

While we are talking about preparedness and are getting 
ready for the evil day which may come, why not take into con- 
sideration that the thing to-day that helps Germany move her 
troops and move her munitions and armaments is her great 
system of river and canal transportation? Why not take a 
leaf out of the patriotic story of France? Even during this 
present war, with her sons draining their veins upon the battle 
field and her people impoverishing themselyes to purchase the 
implements of warfare, France, even at this bloody time, has 
gone on completing her system of internal waterways, never 
halting for a moment. Why not learn the truth, that if we 
are to have a great country we must have men with vision, 
who are willing to employ the energies and agencies of Govern- 
ment to develop the resources of the land? 

Mr. President, we have debated this bill for two weeks. 
There has been offered here amendment after amendment. 
With one exception, I think they have been yoted down. The 
temper of the Senate has been tested. The record of Senators 
has been suficiently made. If there is any man to be turned 
out because he voted for this bill, he has written his record 
long enough and indelibly enough to satisfy all people. If there 
is any man who is to have a benefit because his voice has rung 
out like a clarion on behalf of the people, then surely, after 
he has spoken for 5 or 10 days in opposition to the bill, his 
virtues must have been sufficiently recorded. The dog days are 
coming after a while; there is other business to transact in the 
Senate; and I am just wondering whether these gentlemen can 
not offer their amendments and let us have viva voce votes, and 
finally get to a vote on the bill. 

Mr, SHAFROTH. Mr. President, the Senator has just con- 
sumed one-half hour. 

Mr. REED. That is just abou‘ one-tenth of the time the Sen- 
ator from Colorado has taken to-day, and I am sure I could not 
consume it in a more aggravating manner than he did. 


Mr. SHAFROTH. This is practically the only amendment I 
have offered and the only, amendment that I have spoken to 
except in a statement I made in a colloquy with another Senator 
with respect to interstate commerce, 

The Senator from Missouri says the railroads ought to be 
double-tracked, Does the Senator want the National Govern- 
ment to pay for the extra track? Is he trying to impose upon 
the National Government all the expenditures that may be made 
in the improvement? Does he want the Government to counte- 
nance for a minute that the National Government shall pay for 
all that track? Yet that would be in line with the position 
which he has taken. 

Cooperation with States and with counties and with indi- 
viduals is the wise thing in the enocomy of public improyement. 
I want to call the attention of the Senate to the fact that there 
was appointed a commission entitled the National Waterways 
Commission consisting of 12 men—6 Senators and 6 Represen- 
tatives—who made an exhaustive examination as to the man- 
ner in which harbors and rivers should be improved. I wish 
to read their conclusion because they expressly say that there 
should be cooperation; that there should be a division of ex- 
penditures between the States, and it is signed by everyone of 
the members of the National Waterways Commission. At the 
head of this commission were the chairman of the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors of the House of Representatives, and 
the chairman of the Committee on Commerce of the Senate. 
After a thorough examination and an exhaustive review they 
concluded that it was not fair that the United States Govern- 
ment should contribute all the money for the purpose when 
there were people and when there were corporations and when 
there were cities and when there were States that were benefited 
by reason of the improvements. I want to read to the Senator 
the conclusion which they reached: 

In per from this subject the commission would recommend: 

1. t in the improvement of rivers and harbors similarly situated, 
where E perenne division is possible, uniform rules be observed for a 
proper vision of cost between the Federal Government and minor 
political divisions. 

That does not mean a measly one-fifth; it means more. And 
yet these ed men, after a most thorough examination, 
concluded that that was the proper course to pursue. 

There is at present a lack of uniformity. One illustration of this is 
in the improvement of interior channels and harbors. In some cases 
the expense is borne exclusively by the Federal Government and in 
other cases by the municipalities interested— 


That is not uniformity and it is not fair— 


2. That rticipation in improvements by local communities be en- 
couraged, always with due care to avoiding the adoption of projects 
which are unworthy of recognition by the Federal Government. 

3. Tha to navigation should not be under- 


necessary 
private enterprise and that 


Now, Mr. President, I want to call attention to the distin- 
guished men who made that recommendation. They are the 
Hon. Theodore E. Burton, of Ohio, chairman of the National 
Waterways Commission; Hon. Jacob H. Gallinger, of New 
Hampshire, vice chairman of that commission; Senator Samuel 
H. Piles, of Washington; Senator William Alden Smith, of 
Michigan; Senator F. M. Simmons, of North Carolina; Senator 
James P. Clarke, of Arkansas; Senator William Lorimer, of 
Illinois ; Representatives D. S. Alexander, Frederick C. Stevens, 
Irving P. Wanger, Stephen M. Sparkman, and John A. Moon, 
all distinguished men, men in the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States who have given study to this 
question, going into these matters, seeing the operations that 
have been proceeding in the way of appropriations, and coming 
to the conclusion that there should be a division. I ask for 
only 20 per cent, only one-fifth of the amount, the Government 
putting up 80 per cent, and that is drawing upon the Treasury 
a greater amount really than ought to be done. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, this bill carries an appropriation 
of over $43,000,000. I state without hesitation that at least 33% 
per cent of the appropriation ought to be eliminated from the 
bill. I have no desire to reduce appropriations for worthy proj- 
ects, nor even the appropriations in the bill, if it must be done 
by adopting the amendment of the Senator from Colorado. 

I take the position, Mr. President, if the project is a worthy 
one, if it is truly upon a navigable stream, if it is an actual 
harbor of a national character, the Government of the United 
States ought to appropriate money for the work and ought to 
pay all the expense, not 80 per cent of it. 

On the other hand, Mr. President, there are projects in this 
bill that are indefensible, and I believe as much as I believe 
that I live that if we could have a full Senate to listen to the 
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facts as they exist respecting them, and have each proposition 
to vote separately upon, there could not be secured a majority 
vote in this body for them. 

But I do not want, Mr, President, by a vote of mine to ap- 
prove of the indefensible projects in any way, shape, or form. I 
would not want to vote for them if the people were to pay 80 
per cent and the Government 20 per cent. If they are local proj- 
ects, if they are of local interest only, 20 per cent is not enough 
for the local people to pay; they ought to pay it all. 

In referring to the question of a navigable stream, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I do not mean a little creek that is dry eight months in the 
year. I do not mean a little stream tributary to a so-called 
navigable river, a little stream that no ship or boat or skiff cf 
any kind will ever be seen upon. I say this bill provides for 
taking care of just such streams, or perhaps I should have said 
creeks, It is such projects that we have been trying to eliminate 
— the bill, but we have failed in every case with the exception 
of one. 

I am in full sympathy with the reductions requested by the 
opponents of the bill as reported, but I am fearful that the plan 
proposed in the amendment of the Senator from Colorado will 
not meet the object and purpose I have in view. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I must vote against the amendment. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Does not the Senator think that if the 
people where the measures are totally void of merit have to 
put up 20 per cent they will not do it, and thereby the project 
will fail and the Treasury of the United States be saved that 
amount of money? To that extent is it not wise to adopt the 
amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think, Mr. President, that there might be a 
few of them—that the locai people would not put up the 20 
per cent; but I do not believe that many of them would fail 
because of a refusal to do so, for the people would feel that the 
money would be expended in the community; they would feel 
that it would be a local benefit; they, perhaps, would have some 
pride in being classed as a town upon a supposed navigable 
stream, and would improve the opportunity of advertising the 
town as such. Perhaps they would feel that the 20 per cent 
would be well spent as an advertisement scheme if for nothing 
else. 
Mr. President, I do not want in any way, shape, or form to 
give the people of this country to understand that the Treasury 
of the United States has an open door for the demands of peuple 
for projects that have no merit whatever in them. I hope that 
before we conclude action upon the bill, the Senate will agree 
upon some plan whereby the indefensible projects in it may 
be stricken out. If we have not now the time nor the incli- 
nation to do it, or if we are not in a position to differen- 
tiate between the good and the bad, then I want to see the Chief 
of Engineers, under the direction of the Secretary of War, 
granted the power to say how this money shall be expended 
and how much shall be expended upon any one project; in other 
words, to leave it entirely in their judgment. That would be 
a thousand times better than to pass a bill such as is now before 
the body, including items that no Senator can justly defend, 
and for which the Government of the United States ought never 
to have appropriated one dollar. It seems to me that the very 
earliest time possible for the stopping of such appropriations is 
the best, and now is the time to do it by amending this bill. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Soot] expresses his approval of the notion that a lump sum of 
money should be appropriated for river and harbor improve- 
ments, and then leave it to the Chief of Engineers or to some 
Government board to distribute the appropriation according to 
his or their judgment. In other words, the Senator would leave 
the rivers and harbors of the States having rivers and harbors 
worth while entirely under the control, and, in a way, at the 
mercy of a Federal board. 

I have heard the Senator from Utah on several occasions de- 
claim with great emphasis against a policy of that kind when 
applied to the lands and forests of the intermountain and arid 
sections of the country. There has been a great protest here 
against that, and that protest has been voiced by no Senator 
with greater emphasis than by my distinguished friend from 
Utah. 

I wonder just where the difference is, where the line of divi- 
sion comes in, as to turning over the improvements and the con- 
trol of the rivers of Missouri, for example, to n Federal board, 
while the Senator from Utah protests against turning over the 
control of the lands and forests of Utah to a Federal board. 


I am in sympathy, and have been in sympathy, with the Sen- 
ator’s views as to the interests of his State, but he would subject 
the interests of my State to the very same thing against which 
he protests, and wisely protests, in his own State. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, there is all the difference in the 
world. There is no comparison between the two cases. I have 
not the time this afternoon to state to the Senator from Missouri 
all the reasons why the rivers and harbors bil! 

ATS STONE. It will take longer than this afternoon, I think, 
to do so. 

Mr. SMOOT. Well, it would not take longer than that if it 
were not so late in the day. I wish, however, to assure the 
Senator from Missouri that there is no similarity between the 
two cases, In the first place, the rule of the Committee on Com- 
merce is, as has been stated so many times on this floor, that 
the projects that are provided for in the river and harbor appre- 
priation bills must have been passed upon by the Board of 
Engineers before their adoption. That being the case, Mr. 
President, it is entirely a different proposition to submit the 
question of the distribution of the appropriations to that board, 
a body of engineers that has already passed upon the projects. 

I want to say to the Senator from Missouri that I do not 
believe in lump-sum appropriations. He has heard me say 
time and time again that there has been more wicked waste 
through the expenditure of lump-sum appropriations than in 
any other appropriations made by Congress; but the Govern- 
ment of the United States is to furnish the money for the im- 
provement of navigable streams upon the recommendation of 
the Board of Engineers. The Government of the United States 
does not claim to own the waters within the States, even if 
they form navigable streams. The United States claims the 
right to keep navigable streams free from any obstruction to 
navigation, and it has that right under the Constitution. Up 
to the year 1883 no appropriations were made by Congress for 
the improvement of rivers and harbors, and many people believe 
that the Constitution of the United States has been and is being 
violated in appropriating money for such a purpose; but the 
time for such a claim has passed and gone, for Congress has 
settled that by making repeated appropriations for the last 30 
years. 

Mr. LODGE. 
a question? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. LODGE. Is it not true that the forests and other lands 
are sources of revenue, and that this bill proposes an expenditure 
of revenue? 

Mr. SMOOT. I was just going to come to that side of the 
question, Mr. President. The question asked by the Senator 
from Massachusetts shows in a very few words one of the differ- 
ences between the control of the navigable rivers and harbors of 
the country by the Government and the control of the waters rnd 
forest reserves within a State by the Government—waters that 
are owned by the State, waters that never cross the State line, 
waters that never reach a navigable river or a so-called navi- 
gable river, waters that are granted to the State in its enabling 
act. The forest lands within a State, it is acknowledged, are 
held in trust by the Government of the United States for the 
people of the United States; but the Government charges for the 
grazing of every head of live stock, for every sheep that is grazed 
upon those reserves, it charges for every stick of timber that is 
cut from the forest, and it undertakes to make those forests a 
souree of revenue to the Government, while every river and 
harbor project for which we appropriate money costs the Govern- 
ment the amount appropriated. Therefore, Mr. President, there 
isn great difference betwéen the Government exercising a power 
which it does not possess over waters within a State, over 
streams that are not navigable, and the control of the navigable 
streams over which the Constitution gives the Government of the 
United States control as far as navigation is concerned. I must 
not spend more time upon this subject. 

As I was saying, I should like if it were possible to reduce the 
excessive appropriations in this bill. S 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me to ask 
him a question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator, although I will say to 
the Senator that I was about to conclude what I had to say on 
this pending amendment. 

Mr. REED. I merely want to ask the Senator a question. 
Did the Senator vote for the river and harbor bill in 1912? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not know whether a yen- 
and-nay vote was taken on the river and harbor bill in 1912 
or not, so I could not say positively, but I will say frankly to the 


Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from Utah 
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Senator that I have given more attention to river and harbor 
bills during the last three years than I did in all of my previous 
service in the Senate. I want frankly to say to the Senator that 
I always felt, and feel now, that there ought to be liberal appro- 
priations for the improyement of our rivers and harbors, par- 
ticularly our harbors, and I would have no objection at all to hav- 
ing the appropriations in this bill for some of the principal har- 
bors in the country increased, particularly those where the great 
bulk of the commerce of the country enters. I would have no 
objection, I will say to the Senator from Missouri, to seeing 
some of the appropriations for navigable streams increased. 
Some of them ought to be increased, but what I object to is 
projects in the bill which I believe no one can justly defend. I 
want to say that much to the Senator, so that he may know 
my position. In 1912 I did not know there were projects in 
the river and harbor bill that could not be defended and justly 
defended. In the past I have left the consideration of river and 
harbor appropriations to others to examine into. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I understand the Senator’s posi- 
tion and I do not think anyone can quarrel with that statement ; 
but I want to ask him if he did not vote for the river and har- 
bor bill in 1912 and in 1910 and in the preceding years since he 
has been a Member of the Senate, and if it is not a fact that 
nearly all of the present bill relates to items which were ap- 
proved by one or more of those previous Congresses and which 
are simply now being carried forward under this bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I would not say that I did not 
vote for the river and harbor bill in 1910 or in 1912. I may 
have voted for it in 1908; I may have voted for it in 1906; I 
may have voted for it in 1904; but I want to say now to the 
Senate that, as to every item of which I have complained in 
this bill and as to every item of which the Senator from Iowa 
{Mr. Kenyon] has complained, I am quite sure the reports show 
a decrease of commerce upon the rivers now as compared with 
1912 and 1910. All the money we have spent upon the rivers in 
the meantime has not increased their commerce, but, on the 
other hand, their commerce has decreased. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, my attention has been called to 
the fact by the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL], who, 
probably more than any other man in the Senate, has studied 
the question of rivers and harbors, that there are 280 items in 
the present bill, and that 210 of those items were in the bill 
of 1907 and have ever since been carried in the river and harbor 
appropriation bill, the work partially completed upon them; 
and since—and now I am not speaking by the authority of the 
Senator from Louisiana, but on my own responsibility—since 
1907 and prior to the Congress of the year 1912 a number of 
other projects were duly approved by the Board of Engineers as 
permanent projects and carried in the bill. So that this bill, 
of which so much complaint is made, is nearly all devoted to 
carrying out projects which were approved when other Presi- 
dents than Mr. Wilson were in the White House and when the 
Senator’s own party—the Republican Party—was in complete 
control of the situation, and even when we had the advice of 
Senator Burton. Indeed, I am informed that Senator Burton 
declared with reference to the bill of 1907, which carried 210 
of the 280 items now in this bill and which appropriated, I be- 
lieve, $85,000,000, that that bill was the most perfect river and 
harbor bill ever passed. Therefore it strikes me that if this bill 
is so wicked, and if the Democratic Party in submitting it have 
committed so great a crime, somebody other than the men who 
approved the projects which we now carry on ought to be heard 
clamoring against it. 

Of course I concede to the Senator from Utah the right to 
change his mind. We all have that right, and we ought to 
change our minds if we are convinced; but it is a remarkable 
thing that since 1907, 210 of these projects have passed the mus- 
ter of Congress, and that even prior to that many of them 
had been approved. It is somewhat remarkable that they have 
grown wicked and bad, villianous, damnable, execrable, in- 
famous, and all the other things which have been said of them, 
just within the last few years, when the Democratic Party has 
been in power. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wish to be perfectly frank 
in answering the statement of the Senator from Missouri. In 
the first place, I haye never thought for a moment about politics 
or who was in power in considering this bill. Whoever the 
next President of the United States may be—and I expect him 
to be a Republican, as I expect also that there will be a Re- 
publican House and Republican Senate—I promise the Senator 
from Missouri now that he never will find me voting for items 
with which I have found fault in this appropriation bill. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will allow me to finish, I will 


yield to any question he may ask. I never before looked into 


those items, I never gave any attention to them, until Senator 
Burton began to call the attention of the country to them; and 
I want to say to the Senate now, that while the opponents of 
these unjustifiable projects will not be successful this year, I 
know that they will ultimately be successful, and that such 
projects as have been complained of will not be approved in 
the future and appropriations will not be made for them. No 
matter who may be President, the people of the United States, 
their attention having been called to such unjustifiable items 
in the last two river and harbor bills, haye become familiar, in 
part, with the question, and I believe that there is a feeling in 
the United States to-day that many of the projects found in 
this bill are indefensible, and that it is wrong for the Govern- 
ment's money to be wasted upon them. This is the last river 
and harbor bill made up in the form in which this bill is framed 
that will pass Congress. As long as the fight is kept up against 
the present wasteful system, I promise the Senate that each 
year the condemnation will be stronger, and it will not be longer 
than next year until the Senate of the United States and the 
Members of the House will vote to exclude such projects as have 
been objected to, in my opinion. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, if the Senator, on his latter 
statement, is as bad a prophet as he is on who is going to be 
President of the United States after the next election, I am 
8 that the car of progress and reform will be eternally 
1alted. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I only expressed my opinion, and 
I gave it as an opinion. It was not expressed as a prophecy. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, as the Senator is indulg- 
ing in prophecy, will he please tell the Senate who the President 
is going to be? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know who he will be, but I believe 
with all my heart that he will be a Republican and whoever is 
nominated at Chicago next month. 

Mr. THOMAS. Does the Senator think he is now in the 
Chamber? 

Mr. SMOOT. Now, the Senator from Colorado is getting a 
little too personal. [{Laughter.] 

Mr. President, I simply rose to state the reasons why I could 
not vote for the amendment offered by the Senator from Colo- 
rado. I think I have done so, and I will say no more at present. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I am going to take just a minute 
or two—and I do so simply because of the situation in my 
State—to say why I can not vote for the amendment of the 
Senator from Colorado. 

I believe in the proposition of contribution, and our State has 
done a great’ deal along that line in the development of river 
and harbor work. There is hardly an important project that 
has been undertaken in our State in the last 10 years toward 
which the locality has not made large contributions. The only 
item that we have put in this bill in the Senate for my State 
provides for a contribution of over 40 per cent. 

I think this principle of contribution ought to be worked out 
to a greater extent than we work it out in the present bill. I 
do not believe, however, that the blanket proposition of the 
Senator from Colorado could be worked out very well; and this, 
in brief, is the reason why I propose to vote against it on this 
measure. 

I hope the committee hereafter will give this proposition 
much more consideration than it has in the past. I think, how- 
ever, we haye more contribution projects in this bill than in 
almost any other bill in the past. I think we can well de- 
termine the contribution for each particular proposition upon 
the conditions surrounding it, and upon the importance of it, 
and upon the local benefits attached to it. 

I am very glad, indeed, that this amendment has been pre- 
sented, and that we have had the debate that we have liad, so 
as to emphasize the importance of the principle, at any rate, 
that is involved. As I say, I hope it will be developed more in 
future bills than in this one. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr, President, just one minute. Perhaps 
in reference to what the Senator from Utah has said, sounding 
somewhat, perhaps, a keynote, as it were, there ought to go in 
the Record at this point, by way of indicating the changed 
notions that have come oyer the spirit of the dreams of certain 
people, these figures: 

The river and harbor bill of June 25, 1910, carried $51,945,843. 

The river and harbor bill of February 27, 1911, carried 

The river and harbor bill of July 25, 1912, carried $33,259,370. 

The river and harbor bill of March 4, 1913, carried $47,863,894. 

The river and harbor bills of 1914 and 1915 carried, respec- 
tively, $20,000,000 and $25,000,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in that connection I simply 
want to say that when those appropriations were made in the 
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years named by the Senator from Florida the Republican Party 
were in power, and they had plenty of money in the Treasury 
of the United States to pay for those improvements. They were 
not going in debt to the extent of hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars, and they were not making extravagant appropriations, 
such as are being made to-day, which I shall at some time or 
other éall to the Senate’s attention. 

That is all I care about saying. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, in connection with this dis- 
cussion about waterways and rivers and harbors, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Recorp, without reading, 
a very able paper on “Rivers and railroads in the United 
States,” by Mr. J. H. Bernhard, associate member of the Ameri- 
can Society of Civil Engineers. This discussion was carried 
on between Mr. Bernhard and several other engineers, and is 
published in the March, 1915, proceedings of the American 
Society. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator how long 
the article is. Is it very long? 

Mr. RANSDELL. No, sir. I believe it is about 10 or 12 
pages. I do not remember exactly how long. It is not very 
Jong. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator does not mean 10 pages of the 
RECORD? 

Mr. RANSDELL. No, sir; 10 or 12 pages of the document 
that I present. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was simply going to say to the Senator that 
every page we print in the Rxconb means an expenditure of 
about $41 by the Government, besides the postage upon it. I 
noticed here the other day that there was a little request made 
for printing in the Rxconp something, the nature of which none 
of us knew, and F figured up the amount that it cost the Govern- 
ment, and it was over $400. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I will say that this is a very able discus- 
sion of a very live subject, and one on which we want to get all 
the light that we possibly can. I hope there will be no objection 
to the request. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will not object, if the Senator thinks it is 
necessary. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I think it is. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will be so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


American Soclety of Civil Engineers, instituted 1852.] 
PAPERS AND DISCUSSIONS. 
(This society is not responsible for any statement made or opinion 
expressed in its publications.) 
RIVERS AND RAILRUADS IN THE UNITED STATES, 


(Discussion of the paper by William W. Harts, M. Am. Soc. C. E., 
continued from March, 1915, proceedings.) 


[By J. H. Bernhard, Assoc. M. Am. Soc. C. E.] 

J. H. Bernhard (New York City), Assoc. M. Am. Soc. C. E. 
(by letter) — The author has given the typical viewpoint of the 
Army engineer on river improvements; and as Mr. Lavis has 
advanced the arguments generally given by the railroads, it 
may not be amiss to offer for consideration the observations of a 
water-transportation engineer on this subject. 

“As the author claims that the river engineering of the United 
States is nowhere surpassed in its suitability for the work pro- 
posed, it may be justifiable to repeat a statement made by 
Charles S. Riché, M. Am. Soc. C. E., lieutenant colonel, Corps of 
Engineers, United States Army, who, in a little pamphlet pub- 
lished by him, and in an address delivered at the Intercoastal 
Canal League meeting in Orange, Tex., in 1912, pointed out 
that there are 43 different kinds of lock dimensions and 26 
various channel dimensions in the United States. As stated 
by the writer, in an address before the River Terminal Confer- 
ence in St. Louis, in April, 1914, ‘God alone could build a boat 
that would meet economically such a variance in conditions.“ 
The railroads, on the other hand, have 2 uniform track, and 
permit a uniform height, length, and width of car, so that a 
a car can go anywhere in the United States, Mexico, and 

nada. 

The author, remarking that the trafic on the majority of our 
inland-water routes has decreased, states: It is apparent that 
the present condition of our water routes as to the depth and 
availability of their channels is in advance of the use being 
made of them.’ Does this mean that in his estimation further 
improvement is not necessary? If this argument held true, the 
poorer the roadbed or the poorer the street, the less the reason 
for improvement. The author wishes us to believe such when 
he states in his next sentence: 

Whenever streams do not show an increasing traffic which 
is at least approaching the increase in commerce in the region 
traversed, it shows that the usefulness of the stream in question 


is declining, and the necessity for continuing large expenditures 
is open to doubt.’ 

The writer’s contention is that the only result of such decline 
should be the immediate investigation of its cause. 

“Although entirely in accord with Maj. Burgess, who places the 
cause of the decline on the railroad rate, the writer would like 
to add to this reason other equally important ones. Next to the 
rate anarchism, poor river terminals, obsolete boats, the absence 
of proper eonnecting links between existing routes, poor naviga- 
tion laws and regulations, Government assistance, banking fa- 
cilities, and insurance rates are equally important as causes for 
the decline of water transportation. 

“ The rate situation in the United States is a natural result of 
former railroad abuse. The rail rates form a most unnatural 
and impossible fabric, based on two faulty foundations: First, 
charge what the traffic will stand’; and second, ‘any rate to 
meet water competition.’ 

It is almost entirely correct to say that there is no rail rate 
in the United States based on cost plus profit, although the ag- 
gregate—the gross receipts of the railroad—is calculated in that 
way. In the preliminary report just published by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914, 
the average cost of operating for the railroads in the United 
States was given as 72.21 per cent of the gross receipts, and the 
average receipts were 0.733 cent per ton-mile. The rail dis- 
tance between New Orleans and St. Louis is 700 miles, which 
would give, as the average charge, based on 0.733 cent per ton- 
mile, $5.13. With these facts at hand, examine some of the fol- 
lowing rates in effect between New Orleans and St. Louis: 

The rate for bran is $2.10; beef, $5; beer, $4.20; bridge mn- 
terials, $3.50; canned goods, $5.20; cement, $2.50; coffee, $4.60; 
condensed milk, $4.20; flour, $2.80; grain, $1.80; lumber, $4; 
molasses, $4.10; nails, $4.40; nitrate of soda, $3.40; paint, $4.60; 
rice, $4.80; salt, $4.30; soap, $4.60; sugar, $3.40; and vehicles, $5. 

“As will be seen from the foregoing, all these charges are well 
below the average, but then there might be water service between 
New Orleans and St. Louis. 

“Although rebates are forbidden by State or Federal statutes, 
railroads grant them quite as much to-day as at any time in the 
past, the only distinction being that formerly they were granted 
to individuals surreptitiously and now they are granted to 
cities and towns openly; the former became illegal, the latter is 
legalized. These rebates arise from the unjust practice of rail- 
roads in basing rates to river points on water competition. 

“The railroads say they must be allowed to meet the competi- 
tion of the boats, otherwise the beats will take their business 
between river points. The Interstate Commerce Commission ad- 
mits this claim, and allows the railroads to haul freight to river 
points at a loss, and then recoup themselves for this loss by ex- 
orbitant charges to off-river points. From these facts, one of two 
things must be true; either the railroads lose money on all hauls 
to river points, or they get excessive returns on hauls to off-river 
points. It is plainly a rebate case— robbing Peter to pay Paul.’ 
The river towns are having their freight hauled at the expense 
of the off-river towns, and pay for this privilege with the loss of 
still lower rates by boats; and the public loses all around. 

“Examples of actually existing rates will be illuminating: 
First-class freight is shipped from New Orleans to Memphis, 
896 miles, for $9 per ton, or 22.8 mills per ton-mile. To ship 
the same commodities from New Orleans to Amite, La., 68 
miles, the cost is $10.40 per ton, or 153 mills per ton-mile. The 
citizens of Amite pay more than six and one-half times as much 
per ton-mile for their freight charges as the more fortunately 
situated residents of Memphis. Suppose the Government should 
charge the Amite people 13 cents for postage on a letter, but 
those in Memphis only 2 cents! 

“To ship a barrel of flour from New Orleans to Amite costs 
34 cents, or 5 mills per barrel-mile; to ship one from New Or- 
leans to Memphis costs 25 cents, or 0.63 mill per barrel-mile. 
For carrying a barrel of flour 1 mile, the cost to the consumer 
in Amite is eight times as much as to the consumer in Memphis. 
First-class freight from New Orleans to Memphis (396 miles) 
is 45 cents per 100 pounds; from New Orleans to Opelika, Ala. 
(386 miles), it is 99 cents per 100 pounds, more than twice as 
much, for a shorter distance, to the off-river point. These are 
rates from one place to another which can be reached by water, 
compared with rates from the same place to another which can 
only be reached by rail. 

“Table 1 will illustrate the ‘rate wall’ that hinders the 
freight movement to the river. 

“Although the distance from Birmingham to Tuscaloosa is 
about one-eighth of that from Birmingham to New Orleans, the 
average freight rate is about one-half of that to New Orleans; 
but Tuscaloosa is on a navigable water, by which New Orleans, 
Mobile, or other cities may be reached. 
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“As a third example, the variation in rates, over the same dis- 
tance, and over the same road, will be shown. This is simply 
one example where hundreds could be given. Flour for domestic 
use moves from St. Paul to New Orleans for $5.50 per ton; from 
New Orleans to St. Paul (same routing), for $9.80 per ton; but 
one is downstream and the higher rates are upstream. No,“ 
says the railroad, ‘it is because the natural movement of flour 
is from St. Paul to New Orleans.’ The latter is true, because 
the rates forbid any other movement, but great would be the 
tonnage of finer winter flour that would move upstream if the 
rates were not prohibitive. In any case, why should there be 
any difference in rates over the same distance and the same 
railroad? Did not Congress long ago rule that rates under the 
same conditions should be equal, regardless of the tonnage 
shipped by the individual shipper? Why is this not equally 
true for one community against another? Had this flour been 
moved by water, and had it been meant for export, it would 
have been more cheaply loaded from barge to ship than to ware- 
houses in the cities, therefore the railroads have a third rate, 
which is the ‘export rate.’ On flour from St. Paul to New Or- 
leans the rate is $3.90, or 2.6 mills, per ton-mile. 


“TABLE 1.—Comparison of freight rates from Birmingham to New Or- 
leans and to Tuscaloosa, 


Rate from Bir- 
mingham— 
Ratio 
Commodity. To New | To Tus- „134 
Oras 56 
miles). miles). 
$3.40 4.8) 
7.0 3.00 
5.00 3.90 
4.40 1. 80 
11.00 1.60 
11.00 1. 50 
3.60 1.40 
3.60 1.40 
4.40 1,60 
1.25 . 8 
1.75 80 
3.20 2.00 
3.00 1.00 | 
3.00 1.50 
3. 00 1.50 
5. 40 3. 90 | 


“ The foregoing cases could be multiplied indefinitely, as they 
nre representative of thousands of others, all of which show the 
injustice suffered by land communities in the matter of freight 
rates. 

“Though the paralleling railroads of our inland waterways 
are strained to their utmost to carry the freight offered at each 
crop-moving season, the waterways themselves are vast ex- 
panses of idleness. 

“A mistake is made by the public in assuming that it is al- 
ways the river channel that causes this idleness. Nothing could 
be further from the truth. To-day the Mississippi, from St. 
Louis to its mouth, affords a channel which is the best to be 
found on any stream in the world, unless one takes the Amazon 
or the Congo into account; and see its emptiness. An 8-foot 
channel is all that the most efficient service requires, The Gov- 
ernment works unremittingly to develop waterways, only to 
see the water-borne traffic on inland rivers grow less as the 
years go by, not due chiefly to the inadequate depth of the chan- 
nels but to this rate-making anarchism; and until the idea that 
the principal function of inland water channels is to regulate 
the rates for rail transportation has been untaught, or made 
unnecessary by just rates, we will not see great river traflic. 

„Still the average ‘ riverman’ will insist that the poor condi- 
tion of the channels keeps our inland waters idle, This is pre- 
posterous; the Rhine could never compare with the Mississippi 
in its advantages for transportation; its channel is narrower and 
shallower, more changeable, the current is swifter, and ice is 
known in the winter over its entire navigable length to its very 
mouth, yet in 1918 more than 97,000 vessels passed the Dutch 
and German frontier on the Rhine, which means a vessel every 
5 minutes for the entire year. In order to illustrate this point 
clearly, page 109 of the English translation of the Trade Report 
of the Rotterdam Chamber of Commerce for 1913 will be quoted: 

We could almost suffice by referring to our review covering 
1912, seeing the slight difference between 1913 and its prede- 
cessor. 

“< Arrivals are plentiful till the autumn, and the water level 
was satisfactory during the whole year. During only nine days, 
from the 30th of October to the Tth of Noyember, a short period 


of low water on the Rhine was witnessed when the water mark 
recorded a level of 1.20 meters (4 feet), and below that to 1.14 
meters (3 feet 9 inches). ; 

“<The not normalized lower part of the river was, as a chan- 
nel, in a rather favorable condition, the occurring sand deposits 
were for the greater part removed by dredging operations, and 
by altering the fairway in the second half of the year a sufficient 
channel was maintained. 

The normalized upper part was satisfactory as a fairway, 
although on several occasions dredging work had to be started 
near the entrance in order to maintain a sufficient channel from 
the regulated Maas to the upper Merwede. 

The average Rhine freights were during the year 1913 for 
cargoes of 800 to 1,000 tons, including tonnage, or ores and other 
crude commodities to Ruhrort, Disburg, Hockfeld, Alsum, Wal- 
sum, or Rheinhausen, $0.26 per ton, or 1.2 mills per ton-mile. For 
ores (copper ore, phosphate, ete.) to the upper Rhine and Mainz 
stations, $0.56 per ton, or 1.1 mills per ton-mile. 

On the whole the freights were rather satisfactory, as was 
also the water level, which only from the middle of October to 
the beginning of November was low. The total tonnage across 
the German-Netherland frontiers was: 


Total tonnage— 1012 1013 
With Netherlands, 25,619, 771.0 | 27,941,378.0 | 2,321, 607.0 
With Belgium 8,523, 472.0 | 9,073,140. 5 549, 668.5 
Rhine sed trafic. 405,117.5 514,684. 5 29, 517.0 
III A eect E 34, 628, 360. 5 | 37,529, 153.0 | 2, 900, 792. 5 


“Tables 2 and 3 give a comparison of the Rhine traffic during 
the last 10 years. 
“TABLE 2.—Rhine trafic. 


Year. Rotterdam. | Amsterdam.] Belgium. 

Tons. Tons. 

428,580 | 4,104, 306 

507,518 4,937,736 

716,035 5,013, 609 

798,535 | 6, 205, 32 

1,0421009 78 

1.360.280 | 81523, 472 

JJ. EER ISE AE 27,764,241 | 1,331,772 9,073,140 


“TABLE 3.—Number of vesscls passing Lobith, to and from Germany. 


Number of 
these ves- 
sels under 
the Dutch 
flag. 
IDNR <> casep batewssntevce roma ASA A A E TILO 67,519 46, 584 
— K E R Gq AT 72,029 48,941 
.. EAE ety TEE 75, 306 49, 821 
1907.. 79,640 52, 508 
1908. 71, 208 47,021 
1909. 77,909 50, 692 
1910. 85, 372 55,740 
14 seek ieaeautcscobedeesescdee TTC 90, 129 59, 122 
nnen ee NATTEN) 91, 904 978 
. E TI m Save E E pinta. 96,768 62, 249 


“Compare the foregoing rates with the statement of Col. 
Harts to the effect that the average cost of moving a ton of 
freight a mile in the United States is 7.3 mills, and that some 
coal roads, having easy grades and flat curves, boast that their 
tonnage cost has been cut to 2.3 mills per ton-mile. Now, con- 
sidering that the distance between Minneapolis and New Orleans 
by rail is 1,300 miles, this would mean that the average charge 
should be $9.50 per ton, and even when calculated at the lowest 
eost when moving coal, on the best roads, at 2.3 mills per ton- 
mile, it would be $3 per ton, though flour—which, as far as 
moving is concerned, is quite different from coal, being very sus- 
ceptible to moisture and odors, and only handled in box cars— 
has a rate of $3.90 per ton from Minneapolis to New Orleans. 
That this rate is below cost will be clear. Somebody else pays 
for this loss; of course—the interior territories; but is it then 
just to say that the rivers have lost their usefulness? Would it 
not be more correct to state that, by reason of artificial barriers, 
transportation by water in the United States can not compete 
economically with the railroads? These artificial obstructions, 
however, deyised by railroads and perpetuated by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, do not mean economy to the country, but 
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the country at large, by excessive high inland rates, pays the 
penalty for the idleness of the water routes. 

„Even railroad officials are ready now to admit that their rail 
rates are less than what they should be along the water routes; 
they also admit that their rates on bulk commodities are profit- 
less. 

“On April 3, Mr. W. M. Rhett, assistant freight traffic man- 
ager of the Illinois Central Railroad, testified at the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission hearing on the ‘Western Rate 
case’ that his road was handling many commodities, such as 
potash, clay, glycerine, pig lead, linoleum, vegetable tallow, rice, 
sisal grass, earthenware, hemp, and manila at a profitless rate. 
He mentioned only a few commodities; the writer could have 
named many more, and far more important ones. ‘Undoubtedly Mr. 
Rhett knows them but does not feel inclined to have the rate 
of these particular commodities increased because they would 
move quickly by water. He was asking for an increase ranging 
from 10 cents to $1 per ton. Only these proposed: increases, 
necording to him. would enable the roads to continue business 
in these commodities. Even to bulk-commodity rates, objections 
are raised. On the same day, April 3, Mr. B. J. Rowe, coal 
traffic manager of the Illinois Central Railroad, testified be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commission, at the same hearing, 
that they would have to increase their rates at an average of 
7.95 cents per ton in the western territories. All this came only 
shortiy after the many ‘convincing’ arguments of the rail- 
roads as to why their rates should be reduced, which con- 
vineing’ evidence moved the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to grant their request. (Intermountain case.) The railroads 
were permitted to decrease their rates to meet competition 
created by the Panama Canal, with the result that the rates 
from coast to coast were lowered; but the transcontinental 
schedule for interior points was maintained. It is a ridiculous 
argument, if carefully analyzed. Suppose a Standard Oil 
Trust came before the United States and asked permission to 
reduce its prices continually, even below the cost of produc- 
tion, merely to meet the competition of an independent firm. 
Why, it would be the clearest infringement of the antitrust law ; 
yet the railroads, by permission of the Interstate Commerce 
Cominission, are permitted to reduce their rates in order to 
offset canal competition, to create which the country has ex- 
pended $400,000,000. 

Follow this argument to its rational conclusion. Suppose 
the railroads lowered their rates—which is clearly the aim— 
to such u point as would enable them to compete successfully 
with water transportation through the Panama Canal; then the 
freight would continue to move by rail from const to coast, 
and the Panama Canal, so far as interior freight movement is 
concerned, would be idle. The railroads would either have 
made impossible profits before the opening of the Panama 
Canal—and their financial reports belie this—or they are now 
suffering heavy financial losses, on account of the lowering of 
these coast to coast rates, Therefore the natural and logical 
consequence of the ruling of the Interstate Commeree Com- 
mission is that the $400,000,000 for the Panama Canal is 
spent in vain, its only result being a heavy loss to our trunk 
lines. The writer goes a step farther and claims that, in con- 
sequence of the ruling of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
a law should be made either forbidding the use of the Panama 
Canal to coastwise traffic or creating prohibitive tolls, thus per- 
mitting the railroads to do business on the old basis, as the 
United States can not afford to have railroad capital un- 
profitably invested. 

It is the opinion of the commission that, had the railroads 
been denied their request for permission to readjust rates to 
meet part way the lower charges via the canal, there was 
‘grave reason to think that the Atlantic seaboard is the future 
would have supplied by water the Pacifie coast with the com- 
modities in question, and that many industries in the neighbor- 
hood of Chicago would have either lost their Pacific coast 
customers or have been compelled to migrate nearer to the 
Atlantic seaboard —or, the writer would add, be forced to use 
the Mississippi River. 

“Under the original order of the Intermountain case, the 
carriers from the Missouri River westward were forbidden to 
charge more to an intermountain point than to a Pacific ter- 
minal. East of the Missouri River, the stringency of the rule 
was abated, so that from Chicago to intermountain points the 
excess charge permitted over the rate to the Pacific terminals 
was 7 per cent; from Pittsburgh, 15 per cent; and from the 
Atlantic seaboard, 25 per cent. The shrinkage of rates from 
New York to San Francisco by way of the canal put the 
transcontinental carriers in serious straits. On certain heavy 
commodities, moving largely by water, a serious loss in through 
earnings was inevitable, if the roads reduced their rates to the 
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Pacific coast to compete with the lower water rates. In addi- 
tion to this loss on through revenues, the commission points 
out, the carriers would have had to take a double loss in their 
revenues to intermountain points: First, because the inter- 
mountain rates would have to be lowered; and second, be- 
cause the percentages over the terminal rates would haye been 
calculated on a lower basis. 

“Additional relief was sought by the carriers as to the rates 
on about 100-carload commodity items and about 50 less-than- 
carload items. ‘These carload rates to the Pacific coast range 
from 55 to 95 cents per 100 pounds, and the less-than-carload 
commodity rates range from $1.10 to $1.75 per 100 pounds. 
These commodities are such as originate in large quantities at 
or near the Atlantic seaboard and are particularly adapted to 
water transportation, on which the rates are relatively low. 

“ On about 25 items which move in carloads from the Missouri 
River to the Pacifie coast at rates of less than 75 cents per 100 
pounds carriers are permitted to establish the rates proposed to 
the California terminals and to continue rates to intermediate 
points not higher than 75 cents per 100 pounds. On all other 
traflic rates from the Missouri River to the Pacific coast must 
be carried as maxima at intermediate points. 

“From Chicago, Buffalo, and New York carriers are per- 
mitted to carry carload rates to intermediate points at 15, 25, 
and 35 cents, respectively, higher than from the Missouri River 
to the same destinations. 

“Less than carload-commodity rates on articles classed as 
first or second class in western classification, which are less 
than $1.50 per 100 pounds from the Missouri River to the Pacific 
coast, may be exceeded at intermediate points, but the rates 
on such articles to such intermediate points must not exceed 
$1.50 per 100 pounds. 

“Less than carload-commodity rates on articles classified as 
third class or lower in western classification, which are less 
thau $1.25 per 100 pounds from the Missouri River to the Pacifie 
coast, may be exceeded at intermediate points, but the rates on 
such articles to such intermediate points must not exceed 31.25 
per 100 pounds. í 

“Less than carload-commodity rates from Chicago, Pitts- 
burgh, and New York to intermediate points may exceed the 
rates from the Missouri River to the same destination by 25, 
40, and 55 cents, respectively. 

“ Carload rates on coal and pig iron may be less to the Pacific 
coast than to intermediate points, but the rates on such articles 
to the higher rated intermediate points must not exceed 5 mills 
per ton-mile. 

“A suggestion is made that rates to intermediate points near 
Pacific coast terminals may be made by adding to the rates 
to the terminals something less than the locals from terminals 
to destination or by making basing rates to the terminals less 
than the local rates to such points. to be used in connection 
with the local rates from the terminals to destination in mak- 
ing through rates from eastern points to points intermediate to 
the terminals. 

“The Pacific const termiuals to which these rates will apply 
äre the points at which the Atlantic-Pacific steamships deliver 
their freight. 

“In December, 1914, Commissioner Harlan, in nis dissenting 
opinion on the railroad rate increase, said: i 

“*T can not but think that a general increase in the standard 
rates of this country, while the rate structures of these carriers 
remain full of inconsistencies, discriminations, and wrongful 
practices that deplete their revenues, is morally wrong; that the 
placing of additional burden on the interstate commerce that is 
not also placed upon the State is also wrong; and that the course 
approved in the supplemental report will ultimately be as dis- 
astrous to the carriers themselves as it will be harmful to the 
general interest.’ 

“Commissioner Clements, in his dissenting opinion on the 
same question, said: 

“*T can not but regard the action now taken by the commis- 
sion as out of harmony with the spirit and purpose of the law 
and as taking a step that leads away from the sound principles 
necessary to conserve the ends of justice. If the legislative 
authority of the commission is as broad and unrestricted as this, 
then I must confess that I have gravely misunderstood the limi- 
tations upon our statutory authority as well as the constitutional 
power of Congress to delegate its legislative power. If now, 
to strengthen and maintain the credit of the carriers, regard- 
less of the causes of its exhaustion or impairment and with 
the application of the usual tests of reasonableness, these in- 
creases are justified, then it seems to me that we are only at the 
beginning of what I fear will be a train of demoralized results, 
disappointing and embarrassing to all concerned. It is by no 
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the public to guarantee the bonds of the weak roads unable to 
meet their obligations rather than for all to try to take care of 
them by increasing their rates, which inure to the strong roads 
as well as to the weaker.’ 

- “The New York Times (Feb. 13, 1915, after the decision of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission became known) gave the 
railroad point of view in the following editorial, which, when 
read by engineers trained as such, will appear to them to be 
surcharged with inconsistencies and improbabilities: 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has allowed the rail- 
ways doing transcontinental business to modify the established 
rates in a manner to meet the competition by the canal route. 
The spokesman for the railways most concerned is pleased, but 
only moderately so. The railways would have liked a free hand 
to meet competition, without regard to other rates, whereas the 
commission still insists upon preserving a relation between the 
through rates and the intermediate rates. Moreover, only some 
25 commodities are concerned in the decision. Its effect regard- 
ing earnings, therefore, is not so great as might be imagined, 
but the decision is important for another reason. 

In principle it is the adoption of the railway theory of 
rate making over the ideal or commission theory upon some of 
the most contentious points in the long controversy. After a 
quarter of a century of regulation the commission finds itself 
under the compulsion of submitting to a control stronger than 
the law’s. The economic consequences of its methods were so 
intolerable that it has been found necessary to defer to the 
methods which it was resolved to abolish. Having begun, it is 
difficult to say where the process of reconsideration will stop. 
The first step was the most difficult to take and the second step 
in longer than the first, with others just ahead. j 

Congress decreed that the railways should not charge more 
for a short haul than for a long haul which included the short 
haul. A higher charge for a shorter distance is indeed illogical, 
if there is nothing more to be considered. Congress, to provide 
for other conditions, gave the commission discretion to grant 
exceptions when conditions were unlike. The commission made 
a decision, which it now modifies. The length of the haul is 
subordinated to the necessities of competition by water, and 
the charge to intermediate points is to be calculated by adding 
to the through or competitive rate a charge for the “back haul”— 
that is, the haul back from the coast to the point passed on the 
way to the coast. The railways are not allowed to have an 
entirely free hand. The commission itself names rates not to 
be exceeded as a precaution against the railways raising the 
intermediate rates unreasonably in order to compensate for 
the reduction enforced by water competition. The main thing 
is that the earlier decision under the perplexing long-and-short- 
haul clause is set aside and that the effect of competition is 
recognized. It wiil be easier to break the rule on another occa- 
sion, and the tyranny of a theoretical relation of rates estab- 
lished by the commission itself is shaken.’ 

“'The second reason given by the writer for the decline of 
water transportation in the United States is the obsoleteness 
of the river craft. In order that it may be clear how obsolete 
the present river boat is, there are submitted some comparative 
data between a modern self-propelled steel barge which oper- 
ated on the Mississippi River between New Orleans and St. 
Paul, and the prevailing type of Mississippi River boat, the like 
of which, in one instance, constitutes the entire fleet of one of 
the least inefficient companies on the Mississippi River. The 
1,000-ton, self-propelled, twin-screw, shallow-draft, steel barge, 
operated by two gas-producer engines, has been described in a 
recent technical paper (Engineering News, Dec. 4, 1913). The 
barge had a crew of seven men and a speed of 8 miles per hour 
when loaded with only 1,000 tons of cargo. It consumed fuel 
at the rate of 30 cents per hour, g quietly, with the 
total absence of wave, so that a rowboat would hardly rock in 
its wake. 

“The cost of this 1,000-ton barge complete, with all equip- 
ment, was $32,000. The average cost of a Mississippi River 
boat of like capacity is from $60,000 to $70,000. Such Missis- 
sippi River craft has an average crew of 54. Insurance on the 
barge was 4 per cent for fire and marine; on the steamboat it is 
12 to 15 per cent; fuel consumption on the barge was 30 cents 
per hour, on the Mississippi River craft it is $4 per hour, both 
boats traveling at a speed of 8 miles per hour. 

“ The total cost of operation of the barge, including 6 per cent 
interest and all other charges (wages, fuel, supplies, subsistence, 
repairs, insurance, depreciation, ete.), was $2,100 per month; 
on the Mississippi River steamboat it is $8,100 per month. 

“That these barges can be constructed strongly might be 
proved by the fact that the Lloyds Co. classified one of this 
type recently as A-1 for ocean travel. Compare with this the 
remarkable weakness of the present steamboat, which might 


easily be described as a raft consisting of several thousand dol- 
lars worth of junk; in fact, the prevailing Mississippi River 
steamboats are built of wood, tin, shingles, canvas, and twine. 

In addition to their weakness, these boats are distinguished 
by the frivolity of their management. In the past, races have 
been of frequent occurrence, and descriptions would be comical 
were they not pathetic sketches of the lack of efficiency caused 
by trifling with serious navigation. 

No, the riverman objects, ‘our boats are not obsolete; we 
have kept pace with the times, and our boats are to-day a great 
improvement on those of the fifties.” The other day a captain 
said to the writer: 

Jou are not familiar with the improvements we have 
brought about on our river craft; our steamers are now almost 
fireproof ; we have patent tapered floors, balanced rudders, steel 
and asphalt decks; we have the improved tandem-compound or 
cross-compound piston-valve engine, steam capstan and steering 
machine, a locomotive type of boiler, wire railings and tiller 
ropes, electric lights, combined breeching shield and furnace 
damper, insulated pipe coverings, and many more important im- 
provements that substantiate the statement that our present 
side and stern wheel steamers are the best type of boats for 
river craft in the world.’ 

“This enthusiastic description of the important improve- 
ments of the present Mississippi River boat, from one of its 
ardent champions, illustrates, better than anything the writer 
ean say, their total obsolescence and inefficiency. However, 
this is not the only difficulty under which inland navigation in 
the United States is laboring at the present time. Added diffi- 
culties are the navigation laws and regulations. With a traffic 
of 50,000,000 tons on the Rhine. and a proportionately heavy 
traffic on the other inland waters o° Holland, Germany, Belgium, 
and France, it has never been found necessary to make it com- 
pulsory to employ Government licensed labor; yet, with the 
small tonnage transported on the waters of the United States, 
the Government enforces the employment of licensed captains, 
pilots, and engineers, and now even of able-bodied sailors; and 
the latter licensed persons are permitted to form unions, and 
thereby create what might be the most absolute monopoly one 
can dream of. To this must be added the fact that, to all in- 
tents and purposes, there is a surplus of demand over supply of 
available labor in the market, so that one might frequently 
have to pay heavy traveling expenses to get a desirable crew 
together. 

“Another trouble on our alluvial streams is the so-called 
‘Aids to Navigation.’ Great difficulties are caused by the tardy 
adjustment of the Government channel lights, which adjust- 
ment, as a rule, is so much behind the actual changing of the 
channel, that the Government marks do not show where the 
channel is, but where it was. To offset this the Government 
from time to time publishes reports, of which the following are 
cited as fair examples: 

Magnolia: From Crooks Lower Light to White Sand Depot 
Warehouse, until from the first big tree showing just under the 
head of Turkey Island, to the upper side of the upper bald rock 
on the lower side of Magnolia Hollow. (Channel depth, 12 feet 
both.) This is taking you out square under an upper reef. 
Over this way, until from the corner of the Willows opposite 
3 Lower Light to Magnolia Light (163 feet channel 
depth). 

“* Crooks: From the head of the big cotton woods on Estab- 
lishment Island to the head of the Rip Rap shore above Crooks 
Upper Light, until from the Illinois point opposite Snells Point 
to straw stack nearest the river, showing half way between 
the two Crooks Lights, until from Fort Chartres Landing to 
head of Turkey Island (12 feet both). Going to the head of 
the big cotton woods on Establishment Island to foot of the 
first bunch of timber, about 800 yards above Crooks Upper 
Light, until from the Illinois point opposite Snells Point, to 
straw stack nearest the river, showing halfway between the 
two Crook Lights, until from Fort Chartres Landing to head 
of Turkey Island (12 feet both). Going to the head of the big 
cotton woods on Establishment Island to the foot of first bunch 
of timber, about 300 yards above Crooks Upper Light, until 
from the Illinois point opposite Snells Light to the same straw 
stack halfway between the two Crook points, 

“í Montesano: From the field on the hill above Fines Fluff 
Light to Jim Smiths Upper Light (12 feet) until from the 
middie of the middle bar abreast of Fines Fluff to Waters 
Points Light. Down this way, passing the rock pile about 150 
yards. off, until from what shows the head of timber on the 
Illinois side above Jim Smiths rock light, to the first white 
house below foot of Montesano Light (no less than 10} feet in 
the above marks).“ 
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“Tn discussing this matter with George R. Putnam, M. Am. 
Soc. C. E., commissioner of lighthouses, the writer did not re- 
ceive any other argument against the installation of the proper 
system than financial considerations. 

“Now, considering the fact that approximately $100,000 is 
spent yearly on the channel lights of the lower Mississippi River 
alone, mostly showing where the channel was and not where it 
is, the writer asks; Is a slight increase, say of 15 or 20 per cent 
of the above cost, objectionable if it will secure a light system 
which shows always where the channel is, so that navigators 
may navigate on these lights instead of avoiding them? Is it 
just to criticize the navigators for a decline in their business 
under such conditions? What railroad could exist to-day if, 
instead of sending track walkers daily over the roadbed, it em- 
ployed a number of high-salaried officials to go over the entire 
track once or twice a year with a special train and on return- 
ing home issue a report, after which another train would be 
sent out with the necessary crew and high officials to make 
repairs, as suggested by this report? Yet this is the very 
method adopted for channel lights on the Mississippi. Is the 
author correct in stating that the dwindling in traffic is proof 
that the availability of the channels is in advance of the use 
being made of them? 

“Another obstruction to economical navigation is caused by 
the total absence of banking accommodations. Bills of lading 
are frequently considered as bank securities unless they happen 
to be for freight on inland water craft, and then the bank re- 
fuses them. With a blind mule or an automobile as security, 
one can get at least a certain percentage of its value as a loan, 
but with the cheapest tool of transportation—a river boat—one 
might well have to sift the entire United States in order to find 
a single man or bank willing to furnish reasonable banking ac- 
commodations, 

“Yet the combined ship-mortgage banks in Holland, includ- 
ing all their losses, have made an average profit of 18 per cent 
per year during the last five years. In Holland, with a boat 
as colluteral, one may obtain almost invariably up to two-thirds 
of its estimated value as a loan, at a rate which would show a 
total expense of 62 per cent. 

“Another important obstacle is the insurance rates. A barge 
earried from New Orleans to St. Paul, 1,921 miles, 90 tons of 
coffee, on which a freight rate of $4.25 per ton was paid. The 
insurance rate was 90 cents per $100 value, or $2.70 per ton, and 
the terminal charges were 0.48 cent, leaving a net total-of $1,12 
for carrying the ton 1,921 miles. 

“This rate of insurance is actually several times larger than 
insurance on the same commodity from Brazil to St. Paul, pro- 
yided it is moyed by rail from New Orleans to St. Paul; and 
why is this? 

There are three reasons for this flagrant injustice: (a) The 
small inland water-borne traffic makes it no fair average risk; 
the laws of average are hardly applicable for this limited move- 
ment. (b) The insurance companies, like most of the people in 
the United States, do not take water transportation seriously ; 
they are not willing to accept the movement as a growing one, 
as one with a bright future, and therefore they do not care to 
foster it, because they only see possible losses and not eyen the 
promise of a future. (c) Most of the insurance companies have 
invested their securities in railroad bonds, which circumstance 
seems to strengthen their belief that water transportation should 
not be taken seriously; at least they have no burning desire to 
foster it. Some may feel inclined to add a fourth reason by 
speaking of the ‘river pool,’ but the writer prefers to ignore 
this factor, as he has been successful, in his business, in doing 
without it, and therefore knows little about the working of this 
combine. 

“The greatest obstacle and handicap to inland navigation in 
the United States to-day, however, is the absence of terminals. 
This is especially true of the Mississippi River, which is cited 
because its conditions are typical of the entire United States. 
On the Mississippi we are still living in the ante bellum days 
where the drowsy negro roustabouts draw the preposterous 
wages of from $80 to $100 per month, barring modern loading 
and unloading apparatus. We on the Mississippi are still con- 
tent with mud levees, slippery and cumbersome, and feel fully 
compensated for economical inefficiency by the great smoke- 
stacks of our steamers belching forth clouds of smoke, in their 
large whistles which can be heard for miles, and in the wheels 
that beat the water up in waves higher than a man—steamboats 
having daily expenses which surpass the weekly expenses of 
more modern craft of larger capacity. So important is the ter- 
minal question that it may be said that the problem of inland 
transportation is more a shore than a water problem. Almost 
invariably the shore expenses are higher than the actual cost of 
transportation from harbor to harbor, 


“With the present river terminals, the height of inefficiency 
seems to have been reached. The shipper must carry his freight 
by wagon over poor roads, move it somehow down a poorly 
paved and usually very steep bank, laboriously unload it by 
hand, roll it to the edge of a muddy levee, watch it until the 
steamboat may arrive, when it is carried piece by piece and 
stowed away under the towering superstructure of an American 
steamboat, amid a forest of deck supports; and the process must 
be reversed at the other end of the voyage. The only exception to 
these conditions is the city of New Orleans, where covered sheds 
are provided and where mechanical loading and unlonding de- 
vices are now tried. Economical navigation of the stream or 
efficiency of the carrier are greatly handicapped under such 
conditions. 

The elimination of the steamboat gangplank, as the highway 
of water traffic, and the abolition of the roustabouts are neces- 
sary for the restoration of commercial activity on the river; 
and modern river terminals, constructed by the combined initia- 
tive of State and municipality, with a municipally owned belt 
railroad, are to take their place. The passing of the gang- 
plank is to be marked by the construction of concrete walls, 
against which the craft may be moored for convenient loading 
and unloading by huge cranes, 

“Instead of the droll chants of the indolent negro roust- 
abouts, as they toil with the freight, we should hear the creak 
of machinery and the rattle of chains as the loads are hoisted 
from boat to warehouse. The old conditions along the levee 
must give way to immense warehouses and the mechanical 
handling of freight, if river transportation is to be revived. 

“The present excessive terminal cost often offsets the ad- 
vantage of the lower river rate as compared with the higher 
rate by rail. Without an exception there is no port in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley at which freight can be transferred directly from 
car to boat, or vice versa, except with a heavy switching arbi- 
trary, or by an added labor cost equal to from 10 to 50 cents 
per ton. 

“For shipments originating or consigned locally, the drayage 
cost and the inconvenience of the present landings are such that 
each alone is sufficient to divert to rail routings a large volume 
of freight which otherwise would move by water at a distinct 
saving to the shipper, even under the other adverse condi- 
tions. 

“Not only in quays and facilities for freight exchange be- 
tween rail-and water, or in loading or unloading devices, do 
these river terminals fall short, but even the most common- 
place and every-day necessities have been denied to them in the 
United States in general, and to those in the Mississippi Valley 
in particular. 

“ Decent streets or trolley-car connections, even the telephone 
and telegraph, are strange and are improvements on the river 
banks. New Orleans, which is the best river terminal in the 
United States, can at least show sheds and a municipal belt rail- 
way (even if the latter is often expensive by being frequently 
far from the water). This city has only four trolley-car lines 
to a 9-mile harbor front, with an hour’s walk between each; 
but what about all the other cities in the United States? 

“St. Louis has no trolley car within four blocks of the used 
river front, four blocks which are paved with large, irregular 
cobblestones, with a slope on which it is difficult to walk, im- 
possible to climb with horses, and dangerous to descend. Land 
anywhere on the river front of St. Louis and attempt to tele- 
phone, telegraph, or buy anything except beer and whisky, and 
one will notice the total absence of necessities for the serious- 
minded man on business bent. It is the same in St. Paul and 
all other large cities, and what is true of them is certainly true 
of all the smaller ones. 

“These high terminal expenses are a serious menace to water 
transportation with the old-fashioned stern or side-wheeler, and 
are eyen more unproportionate and out of all reason where 
modern craft are used. The 1,000-ton, self-propelled barge that 
went to St. Paul from New Orleans in August, 1914, brought 
this forcibly to light. The most serious handicaps this barge 
encountered were terminals; in almost every instance it cost 
more to load and unload the cargo than to carry it to the 
place of destination. 

“The New Orleans freight was received, watched, and loaded, 
including the receiving clerk’s time, for a total of 264 cents per 
ton. The time consumed for loading was 5 hours, or 464 tons 
per hour, during which time the barge expenses increased at 
the rate of $3.86 per hour, or a total of $19.30. 

“At Jeffries, La., 554.6 tons of lumber were received, being 
loaded and unloaded by the shipper. The loading took from 
Thursday at 3 p. m. until Monday at 10 a. m., working night 
and day and Sunday, a total of 91 hours, or 6.1 tons per hour. 
The loading cost the shipper 27 cents per ton. Loading the 
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lumber on the barge cost, in time loss, 91 hours, or $351.26. 
The entire cost of loading and unloading, to the shipper, was 
$245.72, and this, together with the time loss to the barge, ex- 
pressed in dollars and cents, makes a grand total of $807.35, 
as compared with the transportation of the entire lumber cargo 
of 554.6 tons for $998.87, or $1.80 per ton to carry the lumber 
1,000 miles, and $1.46 to carry it to and from the barge. 

“With any proper semblance of an opportunity this lumber 
should have been loaded on the barge in 12 hours, causing a 
saving in this item alone of 79 hours, or $305, and it is safe to 
say that what now cost $807.35 to load and unload should not 
have cost more than $210 under fair conditions, permitting an 
increase or decrease in rate of 60 per cent. 

“At Hannibal, Mo., 200 tons of cement were loaded at n total 
cost to the shipper of $73, or 36.5 cents per ton. This was done 
in 7 hours, or at the rate of 283 tons per hour. As the best 
‘terminal facilities’ were found here, a short description fol- 
lows, the writer’s criticisms being such as are justified by usual 
and average conditions in Europe. 

“ Hannibal is on the Mississippi, has a population of about 
14,000, ond has a fairly flat and low bank. ‘The city seems to be 
prosperous and its. streets are well paved and clean. The rail- 
road station is practically on the river. The main line and some 
switch tracks of the Burlington Railroad are near the ‘river 
terminal,’ being about 80 feet from the waters edge. This is 
partiy due to the fact that the river bank does not run in a 
straight line, but is irregular. From the switch track nearest 
to the water the bank has an easy slope to the river. The bank 
is payed with irregular cobblestones on which it is very difficult 
10 walk, so that there is little wonder that the laborers who 
Joaded the cement and crossed this path every minute for seven 
hours were far from efficient. 

“The bank is approximately 4 feet above the water level, the 
side having an inclination of about 15° from the vertical 
This bank is made up of stone blocks, which apparently were 
meant to be thrown neatly on top of each other and thus form a 
bank, but the work had been poorly done, for some of the stones 
were lying in the river in front of the wharf, and one could see 
the rock blocks on the bottom close to the bank, so that any 
barge coming near the bank and being gradually londed would 
settle down on these sharp blocks to the great detriment of the 
barge bottom and preventing a quick departure after the boat 
was loaded. z 

Just at what would be called the head of this ‘ river termi- 
nal’ is the wharf shed of the Streckfus Line. This projects 
into the river about 25 or 30 feet, and in the angle formed 
between this wharf house and the quay there are some piles 
which are now rotten. To the south of this bank, about 150 
feet from the Streckfus wharf, there is another wooden shed, 
but on the bank, and at that point the river terminal practically 
stops. A number of small and very frail motor craft and row- 
boats are anchored near by, the outermost one about 30 feet 
from the river bank. 

“The writer desires to state that he is not exaggerating, but 
is really describing what he believes was the best landing place 
on the Mississippi River at that date, August, 1914, with the 
exception of New Orleans, and equal to those at St. Paul or 
St. Louis. 

“On this bank the barge was to receive 200 tons of cement, 
at a rate of 50 cents per ton less than that by rail, or at two- 
thirds of the rail rate. It might be stated here that, besides the 
loss in time to the barge, the shipper, who saved $100 on his 
200 tons by freight-rate differences, paid $103 for loading and 
unloading, causing in the final transaction a loss to him of $3, 
notwithstanding the fact that the rail rate for a distance of 400 
miles was reduced 33 per cent by the barge. 

“ Owing to the slope of the wall and the visible rock at the 
bottom of the river, the barge was lying about 3 feet out from 
the bank; luckily, her bow happened to be at just about the 
same height as the river bank, The Atlas Cement Co., which 
was to load the cement, had arranged everything to the best of 
its ability. The cement was in eight box cars on the sidetracks. 
To bridge the 3-foot gap between the barge and the shore, a 
temporary platform was constructed. 

“The contract of transportation made with the Atlas Ce- 
ment Co, stipulated that the barge would carry no terminal 
facilities or any facilities whatsoever for the handling of freight, 
not eyen a gangplank, and that the loading and unloading was 
to be at the expense of shipper and consignee. The only gang- 
plank on the barge was a 2 by 10 inch board for the crew. 

“The cement was taken from the cars and placed on horse- 
drawn dump carts, which were then drawn across the 80 feet 
of bank to the platform, where they were dumped; there the 
bags of cement were loaded on hand trucks and rolled on deck 
to the place provided. This method of loading—at the best 


terminal on the Mississippi River except New Orleans—was the 
cheapest and occupied the least time. > 

“While the barge was being loaded a deck hand was kept 
busy sounding for rocks in order to prevent the barge from 
sticking on one of them. 

“A switching engine was kept in waiting to move the box cars 
up to the place where they could be unloaded. The loading was 
done at the rate of 28 tons per hour. The wages of the engine 
driver and fireman amounted to, say, 84 cents per hour; or, only 
on their account, the cost of loading increased 3 cents per ton; 
or, on the tonnage moved in this instance alone, their idle time 
would have paid interest for the entire year on $100 worth of 
terminal equipment. 

“ Of the overhead charges of the barge, the book charges, hull 
insurance, and liability insurance, are affected directly by the 
time of loading. Indirectly, the traveling expenses and admin- 
istration charges are increased; to this is to be added the proper 
proportion of wages, and fuel for light, subsistence, supplies, 
and tarpaulin hire, which give the amount to be used in calculat- 
ing the money loss during the loading and unloading. For 54 
days and 8 hours this gives: : 
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or $3.86 per hour. 

“The total cost of loading and unloading the barge on this 
trip was $1,733.12, or 63 per cent of the gross freight receipts. 

“As a final word about the problem of inland navigation the 
quarantine regulations which have to be contended with are 
worthy of a few remarks. Should there be bubonic plague in 
New Orleans and should a vessel lenve for foreign harbors with 
a health and inspection certificate from the Federal health 
officers, then such vessel will see such certificate honored wher- 
ever it goes; but should the authorities in the first harbor it 
touches desire to have it go through certain formalities, then at 
least all subsequent harbors will not further bother the vessel 
regarding its stay in New Orleans; but should a craft turn its 
prow upstream and dare to remain within the jurisdiction of 
the United States officials, then any city or State health officer, 
regardless of any reasons to the contrary, and indifferent as to 
the number of former inspections and fumigations, may, on the 
boat's arrival within his ‘sphere of influence,’ stop, inspect, and 
fumigate to his heart’s content; and so it came about that this 
steel barge, which was in New Orleans only six hours during the 
daytime, while the loading was in progress, and had been officiaily 
declared ‘absolutely rat proof,’ was frequently detained by the 
various health officials along the route until the very end of its 
journey. At St. Paul, 1,921 miles from New Orleans, 35 days 
after its departure, it received its last health inspection, although 
it had lain 5 days oft Jeffries, 3 days at St. Louis, and shorter 
periods at various other places, had been officially fumigated, 
and had had hundreds of visitors. The writer firmly believes 
that it escaped more serious delay because many officials were 
puzzled as to how to fumigate such an air-tight, steel structure, 
which had an open engine room and pilot house, carried its freight 
out in the open on deck, had its hold sealed with water-tight 
bulkheads, and had a deck without hatches. It is possible that 
some of these inspections were due more to curiosity about the 
construction of the barge than to sanitary reasons. 

“The barge left on July 6 at 4 p. m. and returned on August 
29 at 2 p. m., a total of 54 days and 8 hours, Including loading 
and unloading, and during that time covered 3,843 miles, spend- 
ing 240 hours and 45 minutes in loading and unloading 1,182 
tons. She lost 8 hours and 4 minutes on account of engine trou- 
ble, was grounded for 174 hours and 10 minutes, or waiting 
for the pilots to ascertain the location of the channel, notwith- 
standing the fact that at no time was a less depth than 6 feet 
found. 

“The barge carried coffee, rice, sugar, cement, molasses, 
lumber, flour, paper, and chemicals. Out of the total of 1,921,000 
upstream ton-miles capacity, it delivered 1,066,986 ton-miles, and 
of the 1,921,000 downstream ton-miles, it carried 183,181 ton- 
miles, or a total for the round trip of 32 per cent of the barge’s 
capacity. The total gross receipts were $2,762.57, or 2.21 mills 
per ton-mile; the same freight moved by rail would have cost 
$4,982.98 ; thus the water rate caused a saving of $2,170.41, or 45 
per cent of the rail rate, which was an ayerage of 5.98 mills per 
ton-mile as against 2.21 mills per ton-mile by water or 4 mills per 
ton-mile over the same milenge— the rail distance being shorter 
than the water distance. 
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“The total expenses of the barge were high, and some items 
were out of all proportion on account of the lack of organization 
and other consequences of this ‘isolated’ trip—guests, extra 
crew, etc. For instance, the extra pilots, needed because the 
crew was totally unfamiliar with the route, reeeived for this 
single trip in wages $1,014.13, or $18.67 per day, an item entirely 
in addition to the usual pay roll. 

Henvy expenses incurred through slow loading, etc., to a 
large extent caused by the fact that this was an isolated trip, 
all made the expenses extraordinarily high. Under usual condi- 
tions, with a regular service and more boats than one to earry 
all the overhead and administration charges, the total expenses 
would have been less than $3,500, but the total expenses for this 
3,842-mile journey were $5,740.42. 

“The overhead charges, including 6 per cent interest on in- 
vestment, 6 per cent depreciation, one-half per cent for repairs 
not covered by insurance, harbor dues, taxes, traveling expenses, 
and traffie manager—who, on account of this trip, was six weeks 
on the road—his wages, advertisements, photographs, traveling 
expenses of general manager, office and administration expenses, 
telegrams, telephone, soliciting expenses, salary of clerks, etc., 
gives a total of $2,011.66. 

»The following are the details of the cost of the trip: 
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5, 740. 22 
or a total of 1.65 mills per ton-mile of carrying capacity. 

“Had the barge been fully loeded both ways, the gross re- 
ceipts would have been $8,491, at the rate of 2.21 mills per ton- 
mile (the average of her freight charges), yielding a profit of 
$2,750.78, even under these adverse conditions, on this single 
trip, and this, notwithstanding the fact, that, in mills per ton- 
mile, the freight rate of the barge was 37 per cent of the rail 
rate, so that on the lumber alone the barge saved the shipper 
$1,300.52, making a rate of $998.65 as compared with a rail 
rate of $2,300.17, or $2,750.78 profit on a single trip, or 84 per 
cent on the investment. 

“The author argues that the United States is now in the 
second staze of waterway development. The writer might agree 
with Col. Harts if he would agree that we are now on the eve 
of the third stage and, as a matter of fact, going through the 
transformation stages. 

“Conferences are frequently held between the various in- 
terested parties, shippers, navigators, and officials. Only re- 
cently a conference held in St. Louis resulted in a permanent 
organization for the creation of modern terminals in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley. Various organizations have been formed, one 
of the most active being the Upper Mississippi River Improve- 
ment Association. 

“ Minneapolis is constructing a modern river terminal, well 
equipped with loading and unloading machinery, including a 
belt railway. St. Paul has similar work under consideration. 
Davenport has completed the first portion of her river terminal, 
Quincy has plans prepared, and St. Louis is making decided 


progress. 

“New Orleans is spending $3,000,000 on river cotton ware- 
houses, and the State of Louisiana has recently passed a con- 
stitutional amendment commanding the dock board to dig or 
acquire a canal from the Mississippi River to Lake Ponchartrain 
within the city limits, the canal to be used for river boats and 
the shores te be dedicated to private ownership, with ware- 
houses suitable for river traffic. The writer believes that this 
canal will cost not less than $38,000,000. The Panama Canal 
has brought the two coasts together so that the Middle West 
can no longer compete with the Atlantic coast at the Pacifie 
coast or with the Pacifie coast at the Atlantic coast. A clear 
illustration may be given by citing a paper published by the 
Corn Exchange National Bank of Philadelphia on January 5, 
1915, in which it is pointed out that since the opening of the 
Panama Canal general cargoes are being received at the Atlantic 
coast from the Pacific coast and transhipped by rail through- 
out 15 different States, including Kentucky, Tennessee, Indiana, 
Missouri, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. This means that 
the Atlantic coast warehouses and wholesale jobbers can under- 
sell the Middle West houses in their own territory, and the only 
recourse the Middle West houses have is to establish warehouses 
at the Atlantic coast (which means becoming Atlantic firms), 
or to secure cheaper transportation to and from tidewaters 
than their rail rate is at present to the Atlantic or Gulf coasts. 


“The writer has another reason for being confident that we 
are now approaching what Col. Harts calls the third stage.’ 
During the past six months the writer has received more than 
300 letters from substantial firms urging river transpertation as 
a solution of their problems. In one city alone 181 firms have 
signed a binding pledge to ship all their freight by water pro- 
vided the rates are less than those by rail and the freight 
moves faster than the average by rail. Many cities and com- 
mercial organizations have made public pledges supporting 
water transportation. One instance may be given: Hannibal, 
Mo., on March 18, 1915, made the following pledge: 

“*We, the Hannibal Commercial Club, fully realizing the 
great necessity and advantages of an economical and efficient 
navigation upon the Mississippi River, hereby pledge ourselves 
on bebalf of our members to patronize a Mississippi Navigation 
Co. through our members to the extent of 10,000 tons of freight 
outbound and 10,000 tons of freight inbound to Hannibal to be 
offered during the open season for navigation. 

These 10,000 tons of freight every year to be evenly dis- 
tributed from April 15 to October 15, providing that such navi- 
gation company that wishes to avail itself of this pledge main- 
tains, at least, two sailings a week fo and from Hannibal and 
eventually not less than three sailings a week; makes a rate 
of not more than 75 per cent of the current rail rate, which 
rate is to cover transportation from warehouse at point of 
origin to warehouse at place of destination, or to the bottom of 
the ocean carrier, and to absorb all the switching and trans- 
ferring charges, provided the place of origin and place of 
destination are on the rail track, in lack of which the rate is to 
apply only from the dock or to the dock, as the case might be; 
provided further that such a navigation company include in its 
rate a blanket imsurance against all damages and losses of 
whatsoever nature during the time that the cargo is in the 
possession of the navigation company. 

“*Provided further, That such navigation company will only 
be considered to act as agent for the shipper or consignee where 
the freight is moved on through bills of lading over other car- 
riers ; and provided further, that such navigation company guar- 
antees that the average time of transportation of cargo will not 
be less than an average of 100 miles per 24 hours from ware- 
house to warehouse.’ 

“Now, the question is, Can water transportation be cheaper 
and faster than rail transportation? The last contention will 
be discussed first. It is not generally known, but nevertheless it 
is a fact, that, with the exception of some through freight, trans- 
portation by water is faster than by rail. Freight from New 
York to New Orleans by water is delivered in five days. What 
time would be required by rail? The many carloads shipped 
from New York to the writer in Alabama rarely took less than 
10 days, and more frequently 20 days. A barge entirely in- 
adaptable for Mississippi River service, having only 150 horse- 
power for 1,000 tons carrying capacity, and spending 18 days 
for loading and unloading and other delays along the river. on 
account of the poor terminals and channel lights, averaged on 
its round trip 3 miles per hour, inclusive of all delay, which, 
however, is more than 72 miles per day. What railroads to-day 
can show such a speed in their average shipments? 

“The writer does not want to use in this argument the oft- 
repeated statistics from the Interstate Commerce Commission 
‘that the average movement of a freight car in the United 
States is only 25 miles per 24 hours,’ because the commission in 
reaching this figure has taken into consideration also the days 
that a car stands empty in the yards; but he affirms that no 
railroad in the United States can show an average movement 
of all its freight of more than 75 miles per 24 hours, and yet 
with a proper system it is very feasible to maintain on any 
ive route an average speed of freight of 150 miles per 24 

ours. 

“ Water shipments—even with the present-day obsolete steam- 
ers on the Mississippi River and its branches—are everywhere 
faster than the average rail movement, which, after all, is 


natural, considering the yard delays of the railroads. Anyone 


in doubt about these statements is cordially invited to make a 
trip with freight trains. 

“The writer refers now to carload shipments, and a consider- 
ably stronger story is told if shipment is made in less than 
carloads. 

“ Many water transportation companies with which the writer 
has been identified have promised faster delivery than the rail- 
roads, except, of course, where they had to compete against milk 
or fruit trains—so-called fast or through freight-train service. 

For the foregoing reasons the writer reaches opposite con- 
clusions when the author states that ‘the usefulness of interior 
rivers as lines of communication has become much less impor- 
tant.’ The great importance of these lines of communication is 
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This, of course, is of value 
only if it can be shown that water transportation can be made 
cheaper than railroad transportation. That this is the case is 
quickly proved. 

“ Beginning with ocean rates: From the Pacific coast through 
the Panama Canal to the Atlantic coast, inclusive of canal tolls, 
the average rate is $6 per ton and the time of transport is 15 


just about dawning on the public. 


days. The average rail rate from coast to coast, in a more 
direct line, not paying canal tolls, is $22 per ton. 

“On the Lakes: Nowhere in the world are coal and ore moved 
more cheaply than on the Great Lakes, where the average charge 
is 0.4 mill per ton-mile. Compare this with the ideal rate held 
up by the author when he states that ‘some of the coal roads 
having easy grades and flat curves boast that their tonnage cost 
has been cut to 2.8 mills per ton-mile, or approximately six 
times higher than the Lake charges. 

“As to general package freight on the Great Lakes, this would 
still be handled at a great advantage over the rail rate were it 
not for the fact that water competition has been throttled by 
the railroads. To prove this the following is quoted from the 
Chicago Daily News of June 18, 1914: 

„On several occasions the Daily News has called attention 
to the throttling of water traffic between the Atlantic seaboard 
and western Lake ports. The Chicago Association of Commerce 
has been active in trying to protect the interests of shippers by 
keeping open the water route between this city and the East. 
Through its traftic expert, Henry C. Barlow, the association of 
commerce has made vigorous protests before the Interstate Com- 
mere Commission against any further advance in lake and rail 
rates as a part of the present rate-raising move of the railroads. 

“i New York City merchants are now beginning to wake up 
to the importance of the issues involved, though they are not 
meeting the situation with as practical suggestions as are offered 
by Chicago. In a recent report the Merchants’ Association of 
New York calls attention to the facts brought out by the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries of the National House 
of Representatives in that rail and lake and canal and lake 
rates have been advancing in recent years, while the all-rail 
rates have remained constant, with the result that shippers have 
found the water route less attractive. (This is shown in 
Table 4.) 

“t'he recommendation of the Merchants’ Association of New 
York is that the Interstate Commerce Commission requires the 
railroads to surrender all their boat holdings and leave the 
ownership and operation of boat lines on the Great Lakes to 
concerns independent of this recommendation. It fears the prin- 
cipal effect of it would be to diminish service. The Daily News 
has heretofore questioned the wisdom of this recommendation, 

Tann 4.—Freight rates from New York to Chicago. 
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“*The railroads now own all the boats in regular service be- 
tween Buffalo and western lake ports. Driving those boats out 
of commission would do the public no good unless assurance 
could be given that others would be operated in their places. 
Independent lines do not develop quickly. The important thing 
is cooperation with the railroads so as to give satisfactory and 
cheap through service. Without that cooperation, independent 
boat lines would not help the public much. 

The Chicago Association of Commerce made a more prac- 
tical recommendation when it asked the Interstate Commerce 
Commission not to permit further advances in Jake-and-rail rates 
between western ports and the Atlantic seaboard. The impor- 
tant thing is to establish rail-and-water rates that should be 
substantially lower than the all-rail rates, and thus afford to 
points on the Great Lakes the advantages to which their loca- 
tion on the water naturally entitles them.’ 

“As to rates on canals: Take the old Erie Canal as an ex- 
ample—a cann] completed in the first quarter of last century, 


with practically no improvements since its construction, and 
which held its own until the latter years of the seventies—and 
to-day, with the old canal fallen into disuse, the average rail 
rate between Buffalo and New York paralleling this canal is 
$1.96, or 43 mills per ton-mile, while the average cost in the 
United States is 74 mills per ton-mile. Seventy per cent of the 
population of New York State is within 2 miles of this canal; 
90 per cent within 9 miles. This old canal is hardly a ditch, 
permissible only to boats with a beam not wider than 18 feet 
and a length of 100 feet, entirely thrown into discard and not 
maintained in the last years on account of the new canal, yet 
to-day freight is moving through it, with the same old methods 
of a century ago, at a charge of 3 mills per ton-mile. Iron ore 
is to-day moved from Port Henry, Lake Champlain, through the 
Champlain branch of the Barge Canal and the Hudson River, 
to Kill yon Kull, a distance of 260 miles, at a total charge of 
80 cents per ton. So well is this canal thought of that New 
York State is expending $130,000,000 for a new canal con- 
structed for more modern requirements. 

“Through Lake Borgne Canal—8 miles in length, widened 
to 100 feet and deepened to 9 feet by the writer—freight has 
been moved at a charge of 0.4 mill per ton-mile. 

“The New York State Barge Canal will reduce the cost of 
water transportation between Buffalo and New York consider- 
ably more, and reference is made to an article (International 
Marine Engineering, August, 1914) by the writer in which in 
detailed figures it is shown that the cost of transportation be- 
tween New York and Buffalo can be reduced to 26 cents per ton 
for the basic ton—that Is, a ton of 2,000 pounds and occupying a 
space of 40 cubic feet. Plans are now being carried out as sug- 


‚gested in a report made two years ago by the writer to a ell- 


known steel corporation, by which it is expected to move iron 
ore through the canal at a cost of one-half mill per ton-mile. 

“Can boats be built that will give as low rates on the rivers? 
Most decidedly, yes. The writer knows of no more difficult 
route in the United States than that from Tuscaloosa, Ala.. to 
New Orleans, La. A description of the barges used on this 
route, with details of costs, etc., may be found in a recent tech- 
nical publication (Engineering News, Dec. 4, 1913), to which the 
reader is referred. 

“To-day these barges are moving coal at a cost of three- 
fourths mill per ton-mile over this route and returning empty. 
Just such a barge, entirely unfit for the Mississippi service, was 
used by the writer in August, 1914, in the trip from New Orleans 
to St. Paul and back. 

“To illustrate how cheap and profitable inland navigation in 
general, and Mississippi navigation in particular, can be, the 
writer gives some figures which he compiled recently for a group 
of financiers, who, on the strength of them, have agreed to fur- 
pe oe needed capital of $5,000,000 for the Inland Naviga- 
tion * 

“This company, by May, 1917, will place on the lower Missis- 
sippi, between New Orleans and St. Louis, five barges (one re- 
serve barge), each of 3,000 tons carrying capacity and an up- 
stream speed of 15 miles per hour, so that a schedule may be 
maintained of a 3,000-ton barge leaving New Orleans and St. 
Louis every Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday. 

“These barges will have a maximum draft of 7 feet, will 
carry 1,800 tons at 5 feet, their minimum draft, and will be 
propelled by four propellers. The power will be furnished by 
four gas-producer engines, with a total of 2,400 horsepower. 
The barges, entirely of steel, 310 feet long, 56 feet beam, and 
9 feet depth, will have a weather-proof cargo box. 

“Tach barge will be equipped with wireless apparatus, motor 
launch, 15 water-tight bulkheads, three 9,000-candlepower 
searchlights, distant anchor placer—new patent—and many im- 
portant factors of economy. Each will be manned by a captain, 
3 mate pilots, 1 chief engineer, 3 assistant engineers, 2 oilers, 
2 quartermasters, 4 deck hands, 2 clerk wireless operators, 1 
cook, and 2 stewards, or a total of 21 men, with a combined 
monthly pay roll of $1,970. 

“The complete cost of each barge will be $312,000. The esti- 
mated cost of operation is based on an open season of 84 months 
to St. Louis, 9 months to Cairo, 10 months to Memphis, and 12 
months to Vicksburg. During the winter freight will be re- 
ceived as during the open season, but will be transferred to 
railroads where necessary, and in the winter it is anticipated 
that operations, at least for the first years, will take place at 
an actual loss, 

“The cost of operation of the barge is roughly as follows: 
Four per cent for marine, fire, public (property and life), Ha- 
bility, and cargo insurance; 6 per cent interest on investment ; 
1 per cent for repairs not covered by insurance; and 7 per cent 
depreciation (12 years life); a total of 18 per cent of $312,000, 
or $56,160 per year. For an eyery-other-day schedule, all fixed 
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charges, wages, crew’s insurance, and subsistence are to be 
increased by 25 per cent to cover the reserve barge. Thus the 
total fixed charges are $280,800 per year. The working capital 
may be computed at the rate of $48,000 per barge, or $240,000; 
this makes a total needed capital of $1,800,000 for five barges. 
To this should be added auxiliaries, such as fast and powerful 
inspection tugs, each costing approximately $45,000, three of 
which are needed; two fast inspection launches for the manage- 
ment, at a total cost of $15,000; and a number of smaller 
launches stationed so that any stretch in the river may be 
reached within nine hours by any of these tugs or launches. 
There will be wireless stations at Memphis, St. Louis, and 
New Orleans, each having sufficient power to send messages a 
distance of at least 300 miles, the total cost of these stations 
to be $40,000. This, with $10,000 for office equipment and extras, 
makes $200,000 for extra equipment and shore installation, or 
a total of $2,000,000; 20 per cent over this capital as profit 
must, at least as a conservative estimate, be assured to justify 
capital to invest with safety in such a new enterprise to such 
an extent, which is $400,000 per year, or $100,000 per working 
barge, or $170,200 including fixed charges. 

“ In theory the barge will make the trip from New Orleans to 
St. Louis in 80 hours running time, but in practice, when fog, 
wind, engine troubles, and grounding play an important part, an 
upstream trip of 44 days—which gives 35 per cent extra time— 
should be estimated. 

“As explained later, the loading and unloading at each ter- 
minal should not take more than 12 hours, so that the round 
trip may safely be based on 9 days, estimating a speed for the 
downstream trip at an average of 174 miles per hour, with 22 
miles in theory. On this basis the 5 barges will make 187 
trips per year, so that the fixed charges with the profits amount 
te a total of $3,640.60 per trip. 

“The crews’ wages are estimated on a full year’s pay of 
5 crews for 4 barges, with 300 effective working days. 

“The wages per month are: 


Captain (also pilot) $200 
3 mates (also pilots) combined salary, "$160, "$140, and 5120 420 
uartermasters —_ . EET EERO TY 

4 a 180 
ef engineer 200 

3 assistant — aE $160, $140, and 8120. 420 
oilers __ — 120 

2 clerk wireless operators 200 
1 5 — 


8 1, 970 

“Thus the total wages are $1,970X12X5=$118,200. The 
workmen’s compensation and employers’ liability insurance 
amount to $1.10 per $100 of pay roll, or $1,300.20 per year. 
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Thus, the yearly charge for is $119,500, or $639 per trip. 
The subsistence, at 50 cents per head per day, 21 men per crew, 
and 5 crews per 865 days, is $19,162.50 per year, or $102.47 per 
trip. 

The fuel, estimating a total of 200 running hours per round 


Fixed including interest and profits $3, 640. 60 

Wages, insuran TP IEEE. 639. 00 

Subsistence __...-___-__---_-_.. JANETTA 102. 47 

FTT 
—— 

— at 3 per cent aaa IES 291. 00 
8 be en ele am meee! F OLS OF 


or, in round numbers, $6,000. 
“With the barge fully loaded on each trip, freight could be 
moved from New Orleans to St. Louis for $1 per ton, which 


and unloading charges, switching 
liciting, advertising, and the fact that the barge might not 
always be loaded to full capacity. 

“Each barge has a total yearly capacity of 224,400 tons each 
way. It seems safe to estimate that the barges will soon be 
loaded to 80 per cent of their capacity, or 4,800 tons per round 
trip, or $1.25 per ton from New Orleans to St. Louis. 

“The barges will make 140 trips to St. Louis between April 

and December, 8 trips to Cairo during the late spring and late 
fall, 12 trips to Memphis in early spring and early winter, and 
27 trips to Vicksburg in middle winter. 
0 St. Paul, for which services 1,000-ton barges, with four 
propellers and with a maximum draft of 4} feet, will be used, 
it is estimated that there will be an open season of seven and 
one-half months, 


“During the winter freight will be transferred to railroads 
at Cairo, Memphis, and Vi 

“The rail rates are such that during the winter until these 
rates are adjusted by the Interstate Commerce Commission— 
the company should be prepared to stand an estimated loss of 
$180,000, because in many cases the rail rate from Vicksburg, 
Memphis, or Cairo to St. Louis is more than the water rate 
from New Orleans to St. Louis. This $180,000 merely represents 
the final figure after having for one month moved freight to 
Cairo, transferred it to the railroads, and paid the rail rate 
from there to destination, and done the same thing for one 
month at Memphis and two months at Vicksburg. This makes 
a total additional charge of 174 cents per ton over the entire 
year. The administration, soliciting, and advertising is esti- 
mated to be $70,000 per year, or about 7} cents per ton. Thus, 
outside of loading and unloading or switching charges, the total 
rate per ton from New Orleans to St. Louis should be $1.50 
per ton, and commands an investment of $2,000,000. 

“There will also be needed some small repair stations along 
the route, because of the total absence of efficient shipyards, a 
floating dry dock at St. Louis, and a small sectional dock at Mem- 
phis. This entire equipment may be secured for $300,000; to 
this may be added about $100,000 for cost of organizing ex- 
penses and $50,000 for various shore equipments, so that the 
total capital necessary for this company is $2,500,000, of which 
$500,000 should be incorporated as a separate company—a ship- 
building company. Detailed estimates have satisfied the writer 
that such a shipbuilding company will be sufficiently profitable 
through outside work to be self-sustaining, and that it will be 
proper not to put this $500,000 burden on the earning power 
of the barges. 

“The foregoing gives a fairly good idea of the operating con- 
ditions of the new Mississippi River Transportation Co., as 
far as the water transport is concerned. 

Relative to the shore expenses, there remains the cost of 
loading and unloading and the switching charges. The cost 
of loading and unloading includes only the removal of freight 
to and from the barge. The problem is to do this as economically 
as possible, with the greatest safety to the cargo, and with the 
greatest dispatch to the boat. It should not be forgotten that 
the value of the barge is $32.22 per hour; thus every hour’s 
delay is equal to a tax of 1.34 cents per ton, so that economical 
transport with the greatest dispatch is of the utmost impor- 
tance, because 12 hours for loading and unloading purposes 
means 16 cents per ton ef the freight expenses, and somebody 
pays the bill. 

“To accomplish this quick dispatch, it is the intent to make 
stops only at cities where there are proper modern terminal 
facilities, or which, either as a community or through individual 
shippers, have signed for sufficient freight to and from to jus- 
tify the company in establishing its own river terminals at 
such cities. 

“The loading and unloading, and, in fact, all shore charges, 
are to be taken care of by a separate company, which will be 
known as the River Terminal Co. This company will look 
after the loading and unloading of barges, the receipt of freight 
from shippers, and delivery to consignees. 

“In order to give municipal enterprise ample opportunity to 
build its own terminals without finding the River Terminal 
Co. in its way at any time, and in order to keep before the 
public the fact that this River Terminal Co. is only a makeshift 


be connected by tracks, running over the roof of the terminal 
box, over a hinged apron, to the belt railway, if 
ere is such, or otherwise, to the various railroad tracks. 
floating terminal collects and disburses the freight, and 
taken that it is ready for loading on the arrival of 
and also that preparations are made to have the 
loading and unloading proceed simultaneously. 
“Such a terminal will always have a little more than twice 
the capacity of the barge which it serves; in other words, for 
St. Louis—not, of course, the smaller places—the transfer barge 


two 10-ton traveling cranes with 40-foot booms, and also telphers, 
conveyors, and electric trucks. 

“The main deck of the terminal barge will connect directly 
with the street by a roadway 40 feet wide running through the 
center of the barge from end to end. At each end of the road. 
way there will be an automatic track scale where the driver will 
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receive a scale ticket giving the total weight of wagon and 
freight. On leaving he will pass over another scale at the other 
end of the barge, and on the same ticket the weight of the wagon 
will be recorded and subtracted automatically from the first 
weight, thus showing the total weight of the freight left behind 
or received while on the transfer barge. The freight will be 
unlonded, assorted, inspected, rated, stacked, and the results 
concisely marked on the weight ticket after the driver has passed 
the last scale. He will turn his ticket in at the office at the end 
of the barge and receive his bills of lading in return, 

“The height of the transfer or terminal barge will be regulated 
by ballast water, pumped out or let in as necessary, so that the 
transfer and transportation barges will be always at the same 
height during the loading and unloading. The transfer barge 
will also be equipped with electric light and a lunch counter, 
which will facilitate day and night loading. As a barge will 
come and go every other day, and freight will be received or 
delivered every day, the crew of the barge will find steady em- 
ployment. By having regular employment, these longshoremen 
will become efficient in receiving, loading, and unloading freight 
from the barges or transferring it to and from the railroad cars, 
The company will load and unload cars for local distribution, 
so that freight can be delivered to and from the warehouses in 
river towns or to the railroads for delivery in the interior. 

“Three belt conveyors for general bagged, boxed, or barreled 
materinls—such as coffee, rice, sugar, flour, cement, and so forth— 
and four telpher trains(four cars in each train) for smaller 
freight, like canned goods, will enable T5 men to handle this gen- 
eral merchandise at the rate of 500 tons per hour, thus com- 
pletely unloading a barge in six hours, The loading can com- 
mence practically within an hour after the unloading is started, 
so that the total time required for loading and unloading should 
not exceed 7 hours. If it really requires 10 hours to unload and 
load the entire cargo, the time is still well within the 12-hour 
limit set for this work. 

“Tt is assumed that the total crew on shore will consist of 75 
laborers, 5 mechanics and electricians, 2 weighmasters, 2 wire- 
less operators, 8 clerks, 10 receiving clerks, 1 dock captain, 1 
supply agent, 2 policemen, 2 watchmen, 1 carpenter, 2 engineers, 
8 messengers, 3 cashiers, und 5 bookkeepers, all at a combined 
yearly pay roll of $125,000, plus insurance, or about 14 cents per 
ton received or delivered. The cost of power is estimated at 14 
cents per ton received or delivered. 

“Phe transfer barge, complete with all its machinery and me- 
chanical appliances, power, and so forth, will cost $300,000; and 
interest, depreciation, insurance, repairs not covered by insur- 
ance, and harbor dues will amount to 15 per cent per year, or 
44 cents per ton. 

“ Thus the total shore expenses, outside of switching charges or 
car hire at each end, will be 20 cents per ton; estimating the 
profits at 20 per cent of the cost of the terminal barge, the charge 
would be 25 cents per ton. 

“The switching charges will be from $2 to $10 per car, or from 
5 to 30 cents per ton. The company’s charges to the shipper 
will always read about like this: 

“t Switching charges from your warehouse in your town to 
river, plus loading charges in your city, plus river transportation, 
plus loading at consignee’s town, plus switching charges in his 
town, gives a total of ay 

“Thus the total charges from New Orleans to St. Louis are: 
Ten cents for switching charge aud car rental, 25 cents for load- 
ing, $1.50 for transportation, 25 cents for unloading, and 20 
cents for car hire and switching charges in St. Louis, or $2.30 
per ton. This charge will be reduced to $1.92 as soon as the 
interstate Commerce Commission has readjusted (or rather 
corrected) the present switching and rate arbitraries. This rate 
covers receiving in cars at warehouse and delivery at warehouse 
of consumer (during both winter and summer), within a guar- 
anteed time of eight days, except where rail movement is neces- 
sary, when the customary indefinite and greater time must be 
allowed, under full insurance against all damages; or at a rate 
of $2 when received and delivered at the river terminals, which 
charge will be reduced to $1.82 per ton when the rates are cor- 
rected; and if it is guaranteed that the barge will be loaded to 
full capacity, the charge will be reduced to $1.45 per ton, The 
latter should be the ultimate and total charge, and it is the aim 
of the Inland Navigation Co. to be able to make a rate of 1.2 
mills, water distance, or 2 mills per ton-mile, rail distance. 

“The barge line will be classified as a common carrier and will 
be controlled by a bill of lading which is now being drawn up by 
expert lawyers. This bill of lading will contain some very novel 
clauses ; for instance, it will have one clause protecting the cargo 
against all damage or loss and another guaranteeing the time of 
delivery. It will be a through bill of lading and the rate will be 
scientifically based, as Shown below, so that anyone knowing the 
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rules may know what the freight charges will be for each com- 
modity, in his case, without evef looking at the tariff sheets. 

“Thus far the general cost of carrying the freight per ton 
was estimated without taking into account the variation in the 
character of the freight carried, which, of course, is essential. 
The ton was considered as 40 cubic feet bulk capacity, and not 
more than 20 feet in length, width, or height; not fragile or too 
weak to have a load placed on top of it, 10 feet in height and 
weighing not more than 50 pounds per cubic foot; not subject 
to damage on account of weather conditions; to the contained in 
individual packages weighing not more than 3 tons; without 
offensive odor or susceptible to odors; deviation from any one 
of these conditions will alter the charge. Taking the freight 
rate of $1.50 (or 1.2 mills) per ton-mile as a basis: For each 
cubic foot that the freight occupies in excess of the 40 cubic 
feet per ton, one-fortieth of this charge shall be added; for each 
fraction that the individual package is in excess of the 20-foot 
length, width, and height, the freight increases proportionately. 
Commodities in individual packages, which, when dropped from 
a height of 10 feet are subject to breakage, will have their 
freight cost increased at the rate of 0,02 mill for each inch this 
fall is shortened, so that for a commodity which might break 
at a drop of 1 inch, 2.4 mills per ton-mile are added to the 
basie rate. 

“In addition, the freight will be subject to extra insurance 
on values greater than $100 per ton, so that for each dollar 
of additional value 2 mills will be added, regardless of distance ; 
thus, if the commodity is worth $300 per ton, the additional 
cost for moving it will be 40 cents. 

“A material which is too light in construction to have any 
cargo safely placed on top of it will be charged as if it occu- 
pied a height of 10 feet (the height of the cargo box). If any 
material has an odor (such as fertilizer) so that it might affect 
other commodities or attack quickly the odor of other com- 
modities (such as flour), it will be subject to an increase of 
0.2 mill per ton-mile. This is to protect against the extra cost 
of placing such cargo in special compartment. Cargo which 
is affected by temperature will have to pay for refrigerating 
or heating, as the case may be. 

“Cargo which is excessive in weight is charged with an in- 
crease of 0.003 mill per ton-mile for cach pound more than 50 
pounds per cubic foot. Individual packages which weigh more 
than 2 tons will be subject to a charge of 2} mills per additional 
pound. Tis, a 10-ton package (transported from New Orleans 
to St. Louis) will cost $44.60. 

“Of course, it would hardly pay for the barge to stop at each 
landing as was heretofore customary, This makes the following 
rule necessary: The barge will not stop at any landing for less 
than $50, regardless of the quantity of freight offered. How- 
ever, one might keep loading the barge for an hour (the freight 
charges being at the usual rate), with this understanding: 
That after so much freight had been put on the barge that its 
cost of transport reached the $50 mark, any additional cargo 
put on board within the first hour would be free up to 
$50. The same method will be true for the second hour, ete. ; 
further, the rate will be subject to an increase according to 
the decrease in distance, so that the rate might be considered 
as a sliding scale of 5 mills per ton-mile for distances less than 
10 miles; 4 mills per ton-mile for distances less than 100 and 
more than 10 miles; 8 mills per ton-mile for distances less then 
150 or more than 100 miles; 2 mills per ton-mile for distances 
less than 200 and more than 150 miles; 14 mills per ton-mile 
for distances less than 500 or more than 200 miles; 1.4 mills 
per ton-mile for distances less than 1,000 or more than 500 
miles; 1.2 mills per ton-mile for distances less than 1,500 or 
more than 1,000 miles; 1.1 mills per ton-mile for distances less 
than 2,000 or more than 1,500 miles; with the understanding 
that a lower rate for longer distances should never result from 
this, in such eases the higher rate would always apply. 

“For freight consigned to interior points, the lowest rail 
rate from the river to the town will be added, provided such 
lowest rate is from a place where the company has terminal 
facilities, or where good facilities can be acquired. 

“ Such freight as will take advantage of the clause of the 
bill of lading guaranteeing delivery in a specified time will be 
charged at the rate of 0.1 mill extra per ton-mile. 

“The foregoing rates are compared with railroad rates in 
Table 5. 

“Tt will be seen that a rate of 2 mills per ton-mile, water 
distance, including all expenses (such as delivery during the 
closed winter season, insurance, absorbing of switch and belt 
railroad charges, and the warehouse delivery), is profitable. 

“Water transportation in the United States has dwindled 
to nothing on account of artificial conditions, but there is no 
reason on earth why our rivers should not be teeming with 
traffic, and there is every reason to suppose that at a date not 
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far distant such traffic will start. The usefulness of our rivers 
is becoming more and more apparent to the public, and at the 
present time it is also a dire necessity that the steamers be 
used. Foreign competition demands an early adjustment of the 
methods of interior transportation. 

“The writer is in hearty accord with Mr. Lavis when he 
states that our interior lines of communication must be devel- 
oped to carry our products from one part of the country to 
another at the lowest possible cost per ton-mile. In our com- 
petition for foreign trade we should look on the whole United 
States as one large factory competing in these foreign markets 
with other factories (such as the English, German, and French), 
and it is essential for such competition that we reach a high 
stage of efficiency in our factory; that we put to use the 
potential value of our waterways. The nonuse of these rivers 


and water routes constitutes a voluntary penalty and handicap 

under which we are placing ourselves in favor of foreign com- 

petitors, and our cry in the new battle for foreign trade should 

be, ‘Back to the waters.’ : 

“ TABLE 5.—Comparison of freight: saree between New Orleans and St. 
uts. 
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“The writer does not believe that we need to look forward to 
smaller expenditures on our waterways, but believes that saner 
methods of spending money on them are required. Instead of 
making yearly haphazard appropriations, each project in itself 
should be approved or condemned, and, if approved, authority 
should be given to carry out the work, a lump sum—based on 
the estimate of competent engineers—being set aside for the 
purpose, instead of as it is now done, on the installment plan, 
with frequent intervals of idleness on account of some filibuster 
or change in politics. How frequently has it happened that im- 
portant work has been stopped, costly equipment set idle, and 
splendid organizations dispersed, because Congress did not that 
year appropriate the necessary money to continue. What sane 
business man or contractor would attempt to carry out work on 
such a basis? ; 

“The author states: 

“* Work on these canals and highways requires many engi- 
neers. Up to 1824 the Military Academy at West Point was 
the only school in the country which trained men as engineers, 
and for many years thereafter it was the principal school of 
this kind.’ 

“Yor that very reason we are still employing as engineers 
for our waterways the Army engineers of the Government, 
trained as Army engineers and not as water or transportation 
engineers. It is a high tribute to the efficiency of these men 
that the work has been carried out in such a splendid way; 
but is it right? 
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In reference to this the writer calls attention to the King- 
dom of the Netherlands, where the Government employs in a 
separate department called the State of Waterways’ (liter- 
ally translated)—a corps of engineers, only and solely trained 
as water and transportation engineers. These men have been 
sent the world over to construct waterways. The Suez Canal 
is to-day maintained by Hollanders; Galveston, Valparaiso, Rio 
de Janeiro, Buenos Aires, Bahia, Hongkong, Santiago, Ma- 
cassar, Macao, Santander, Bilbao, Hamburg, and many other 
harbors and waterways prove their efficiency. Holland's 
prices floating equipment, levees, locks, and canals are world 

amous. 

“The writer agrees with Mr. Lavis that our Army engineers 
have given ample proof of their efficiency, but this is rather 
a tribute to their brains than to their training. Long ago there 
should have been in the United States a separate department 
(with a Cabinet minister at its head) for waterways. The suc- 
cess of foreign waterways (as stated by Mr. Lavis) is largely 
due to the fact that the matter of deciding on the project for 
which public moneys shall be spent has been left generally to a 
comparatively small body of men of training and experience 
in the particular class of work or problem involved, whereas in 
the United States this is usually decided by popular vote. 

“Notwithstanding what has been said about the splendid 
work performed by the Army engineers, the writer claims that 
it is a decided error in judgment to have them pass upon the 
commercial value of a project presented for their consideration, 
and, as stated by Mr. Lavis, it is no wonder that ‘ their advice 
is frequently ignored,’ as their training and experience do not 
make them proper judges of the commercial value of such proj- 
ects. How frequently have they stated that certain needed 
links between waterways were of no commercial value because 
there was at that date no actual freight moving over that route? 

“The writer has in mind one particular case—the canal from 
Stillwater, Wis., to Lake Superior. What greater need of a 
link between waterways could have been thought of in that 
State? Yet the engineer in charge stated that such a link 
would have no commercial value. 

“The author, in order to cite the importance of our water- 
ways from a financial point of view, points with pride to the 
fact that the work now yearly requires $40,000,000, or more 
than eightfold what it required 40 years ago. 

“Table 6 gives an interesting comparison of how rivers and 
harbors have shared in Federal appropriations during the last 
40 years. 


“ TasLe-6.—Federal appropriations for Army, Navy, pensions, and rivers 
and harbors since 185. i 
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“The total amount, $680,552,501, spent on rivers and harbors 
is only 4 per cent of the total amount spent on railroads, and 
less by far than the total value of land grants alone made to 
the railroads, amounting to 160,000,000 acres, larger than all 
that part of the United States east of the Ohio and north of 
Maryland; the total freight carried on these railroads in 1914 
was 288,320,000,000 ton-miles; yet on the Great Lakes alone in 
that year the writer estimates that the freight was 30,000,000,000 
ton- miles. 

“This grand total of money spent on our waterways is 
smaller than the grand total spent on the waterways of Holland, 
a country one-two hundred and fiftieth in area with one-seven- 
teenth of the population. 

“Here the writer desires to point to what is apparently a 
diserepancy in the author’s statement where he cites that Prus- 
sia spent, between 1813 and 1906, $129,000,000 for her water- 
ways, and later he uses this in his comparison with Germany, 
as though this $129,000,000 spent by Prussia was all that the 
German Empire spent. 

“The United States has not spent enough by far for water- 
Ways, and much more will have to be expended. 

“ Finally; the writer wishes to point out that practically not 
a dollar has been expended on our waterways without the ap- 
proval of the Army engineers. All work must first pass their 
close examination, as to feasibility and need, and no project 
stands much chance to pass both House and Senate if not ap- 
proved by them. Some small works may have passed, but cer- 
tainly not costing more in total than one-half of 1 per cent of 
the money spent. 

“In comparing rail rates with water rates, one must also 
take into consideration the large land grants, franchises, rights 
of way, and bonuses given to the railroads, in many instances 
representing fabulous wealth, and certainly in their present- 
day valne far in excess of the total sum spent by the United 
States up to date on its waterways and harbors. 

“Railroads often advance the argument given by Mr. Lavis, 
that, to estimate the actual cost of water transportation, the 
true expenses of maintenance, interest, and operation should be 
charged against the water traffic; but, granting that this is 
correct, which the writer is not at all inclined to do, would it not 
be equally just to demand of the railroads interest on the land 
grants and royalties on the minerals granted to them? If such 
argument held true, we should charge tolls on our streets and 
country roads; our waterways are just like them—free and 
open to all; anyone, from a rowboat capitalist to a trust mag- 
nate, may use them, just like our streets and roads. Why 
only charge for the use of the streets? Why not also charge 
for underground use, for the rail tunnels in New York City, 
Baltimore, Washington, and so forth? Such faulty arguments 
lead to ridiculous conclusions. Suppose we did not improve our 
rivers and just permitted them absolutely to pass away as use- 
ful channels of trade, then, of course, there would not be any 
charge to collect, and we would save the interest, depreciation, 
and operating expenses of our waterways; and does Mr. Lavis 
think that this would be very constructive to our prosperity and 
national wealth? If he does, the writer may cite for him a few 
instanees where the river channels became useless and where 
rail rates jumped in leaps and bounds, If this argument held 
true, streets should be torn up in the cities and everybody forced 
to move by trolley car; buses should be forbidden by law; 
country roads should be made impassable; and it should become 
a criminal offense to walk instead of patronizing the railroads. 

“Often the argument is advanced that our railroads move 
freight at grealty less charges than those of Europe. Mr. Lavis 


“*Tt is probably true that in the development of inland water- 
ways some of the European nations have attained a greater 
measure of success than we have, but in economic progress in 
the general realm of transportation, including that by railways, 
it is undeniable that we have far outdistanced the rest of the 
world.’ 

“ He also says: 

“*Tn comparison with the rates of wages, the cost of freight 
transportation on the railroads of this country is only from one- 
third to one-quarter as much as in Germany.’ 

“Now, this general assertion is incorrect. It is granted that 
the official figures show a higher cost per ton-mile for the freight 
carried in Germany, England, or other European countries than 
in the United States, but here is where statistics lie, because 
they are misrepresented. 

“The low-class commodity and bulk freight in Germany, 
France, Belgium, and Holland moves by water, and in England, 
where the inland water system is killed by private ownership 
of railroads, it is chiefly hauled ecoastwise: If all such low com- 
imodities as move by water in these European countries, with 


their low rates, are eliminated from the figures for the 
United States, the general average cost of transportation would 
be considerably higher. In those territories of the United 
States which have no large tonnage of low-class, bulky, freight 
commodities the average per ton-mile is from 2 to $ cents per 
ton, or considerably higher than the average in European 
countries. 

“To get at a fair comparison between rates in America, Ger- 
many, France, Belgium, Holland, and England there should be 
omitted from the American figures all those pertaining to the 
movement of coal, ore, lumber, grain, oil, and steel. There 
would also have to be taken into consideration the fact that 
European railroads had no land grants, but very expensive 
rights of way, together with a vast number of terminals per 
mile or per ton carried. 

“Another phase which must be taken into consideration is 
that, on account of the density of population in Europe, the de- 
mand for smaller cars is strongly felt, so that carload shipments 
there average from 10 to 15 tons, resulting again in the fact that 
the rolling stock per ton-mile is far greater than in the United 
States. Intershipment of freight between small communities 
has reached a greater percentage of efficiency because of these 
small cars than in the United States, where many good-sized 
shippers find that their requirements of space still fall short of 
the prescribed carload shipment, which means a higher rate and 
greater reduction in the speed of movement, as a natural conse- 
quence of mixed shipping in part carloads, 

“When all these facts are taken into consideration it will be 
clear that an empty comparison between the published European 
rail cost per ton-mile and the average cost in America is an 
unjust basis on which to assnme that the rail cost ef transporta- 
tion is cheaper. 

“The author states: 

It is a wise policy, amply justified by experience, to have 
harbor facilities always a little in advance of the immediate 
necessities, and many of our seaports have responded admirably 
to efforts in this direetion.’ 

In reference to this statement it may be proper to remark 
that there are no efficient harbors in the United States; even 
the best and cheapest of them compare very unfavorably with 
Buropean or South American ports, with the possible exception 
of England, more especially London, where the harbors are 
noted for their expensiveness, The second harbor in the United 
States, which is also the cheapest, namely, New Orleans, up to 
a reeent date, could not show a single crane, and in general this 
harbor would be considered far from being a model of efficiency. 
Anyone who has visited large modern foreign ports will remem- 
ber their floating, stationary, and movable cranes, and other me- 
chanical appliances for loading and unloading. 

“This being a discussion of rivers and railroads, the writer 
will restrict himself to these general statements, although a 
comparison of the cost of handling freight to and from steamers 
in the harbors of the world would be interesting. It would 
bring out many a faet of which we would feel ashamed, though 
the cheapest methods of loading and unloading coal and ore are 
on the Great Lakes, where (thanks to private enterprise) they 
are handled with remarkable dispatch at a cost per ton never 
heard of in Europe. 

“The author says: 

“(A practical test, almost infallible in its application, that will 
show whether a waterway project can be economically con- 
sidered for further improvement is a progressively increasing 
commerce, and the measure of saving in cost of transportation 
will always be a guide as to the extent of work that is justified.’ 

“The writer can not agree with this. Such a test can not be 
the right one. Decrease of traffic on a water route (or on any 
other route, as far as that goes) does not necessarily indicate 
the need of the stopping and abandoning of all further improve- 
ments; it merely indicates that there are causes which handicap 
the use of such routes, and it becomes necessary to find out 
what these causes are before further improvements are made or 
abandoned. After such investigation it may be clear that the 
absence of these very improvements brought about the decline in 
traffic. 

“Mr. Lavis gives two arguments that influenced the people 
of the State of New York to authorize by vote the construction 
of the new canal; first, that by providing competition the canal 
would compel the railroad Lines to keep freight rates down; and 
second, that the actual cost of transportation would be less by 
the canal than by railroad. 

That the water routes have kept the railronds down in the 
past has been proved so often that this does not need to be 
thrashed out again. That such should not be the case the writer 
has frequently contended. He is convinced that waterways 
built with the sole idea of bringing down rail rates, not of 
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using the routes, proves an error in judgment. A water route 
should be created only if wanted for its direct advantages, not 
because it becomes a club to beat down rail rates. 

“Mr. Lavis agrees that the actual cost of transportation by 
canal is less than by rail, provided the interest on the invest- 
ment and the cost of administration and maintenance of the 
canal are ignored. It is clear that his statement, that such over- 
head charges are about 8.6 mills per ton-mile, is only based on an 
estimated tonnage that would move through that canal; thus, 
with every ton in excess of Mr. Lavis’s figures, this overhead 
charge of 8.6 mills per ton-mile decreases. 

“The water distance between Buffalo and New York is ap- 
proximately 500 miles, so that the oyerhead charge for this dis- 
tance is 43 cents per ton. Now, it has been shown (Interna- 
tional Marine Engineering, August, 1914) that the cost of trans- 
portation could be 26 cents per basic ton from New York to 
Buffalo, which makes a total of 69 cents per ton. Compare this 
with $1.96, the average railroad charge between Buffalo and 
New York, and $1.09, the lowest rate. It is clear that with an 
efficient service on this canal, and a rate which includes 22 
per cent profit—is in fact 46 per cent of the rail rate—a very 
much larger tonnage would move through the canal than that 
on which Mr, Lavis has based his figures. This in turn would 
automatically decrease this 43 cents overhead charge. 

“When Mr. Lavis states that the new canal cost considerably 
more per mile than the New York Central Railroad it must be 
remembered that the capacity of the canal is many times larger 
than that of the railroad. 

“Mr. Lavis advances the argument that if the New York 
Central Railroad had been presented with, say, one-half the cost 
of the Barge Canal and one-half the estimated annual cost of 
administration and maintenance, it would have been glad to 
guarantee a freight rate of 2 mills per ton-mile on such items of 
bulk freight as may be expected to pass through the canal during 
the season when it is open. ‘This sounds all right, theoretically, 
but it is very hard to agree as to what might move through the 
canal. In reports made by the writer to various individuals and 
corporations, and in his last report to one of the cities along the 
canal, he pointed out that undoubtedly a very large tonnage of 
general package freight and first and second class freight would 
move through this canal; and numerous are the instances that 
could be cited where water transportation companies handle 
first-class freight and package freight in preference to the rail- 
roads. 

“Attention is invited to the Sacramento in California, the 
Trenton Transportation Co., of Trenton, N. J., or to the various 
transportation companies in Florida where, for instance, the 
Howard Transportation Co. handles fruit—especially citrus 
fruit—to the exclusion of the railroads, because it can forward 
it more rapidly and at a lower rate. 

“Mr. Lavis contends that in the United States the railroad, 
as an efficient and cheap means of transport, has made pos- 
sible the development of its principal industries where the 
soil, climate, and other conditions were best suited to them. Far 
greater credit is due to the waterways. Even to-day, at the 
ebb of water transportation in the United States, there is no city 
with a population of more than 250,000 which is not on a navi- 
gable waterway, and such States as lack the necessary water 
routes show, indeed, a very low stage of development when com- 
pared with those which are more favorably situated. The 
writer does not know of any city, in the entire history of the 
world, which has had more than 300,000 inhabitants, which was 
not situated on a navigable water route. Railroads alone have 
never been able to build a large city. 

„Mr. Lavis also states that it is necessary for water trans- 
portation routes that business shall come to them, but why 
should not the railroads feed the water routes? Why should it 
not be said that water routes can reach the interior—through 
rail service—as it is now admitted that railroads reach the 
other side of the oceans—through water routes. 

“The statement that some cargoes, notably coal and grain, 
deteriorate from wet and dampness when moved by water, and 
that there are other inherent difficulties in connection with in- 
land water transportation—such as increased hazard and in- 
surance rate—is contradicted by the statement of the Chamber 
of Commerce of Rotterdam that during 1913 more than 4,000,000 
tons of grain and more than 6,000,000 tons of coal were moved on 
the Rhine to and from Germany. 

“Tn connection with the experience of Mr. Lavis in Argentina, 
which is very hard to consider properly without all the facts in 
connection therewith, the writer wishes to mention Alberta and 
Saskatchewan, in Canada, where the rivers are developing the 
country and supporting the railroads, Only recently, in a re- 
port on the Peace River, running from British Columbia through 
Alberta to Great Slave Lake, and on the Athabaska, the writer 


claimed that these rivers alone could develop the country and 
that these water routes would never be fully supplanted by 
railroads, 

“Because the Santa Fe, in Argentina, was accepted by Mr. 
Lavis as not able to solve the transportation problem of that 
country, it is just as little proved that all the waterways in the 
world are out of place, as the writer’s opinion that the Peace 
River in Alberta will always remain a serious competitor of the 
railroads proves that all water routes of the world will supplant 
railroads, 

“The great trouble with water transportation in the United 
States is its absence. Unknown makes unbeloved. There are 
very few people in the United States familiar with the problems 
of water transportation, and its almost total absence makes the 
number of its competent champions small. In lieu of these it 
has an army of politicians who fight for water improvement 
for the sake of the spoils; a large number of well-meaning, poorly 
led, and frequently ill-advised citizens, and a considerable legion 
of highly trained and experienced transporters, who can only 
regard water transportation from their standpoint in life—that 
of railroad men, 

“Inland water transportation is sadly needed, and the writer 
believes that it can be revived through the following measures: 

“ First. That waterways, harbors, bridges, and quarantine 
should be combined in a new department, with a Cabinet officer 
as head; this department should employ engineers specially edu- 
cated for this at West Point. These engineers, though commis- 
sioned officers in the United States Army, should not be under 
direct charge of the Army officials during the time they are 
engaged in this waterways department. 

“Second. That the decision which of the new waterways, if 
any, are a commercial necessity, should not be made by. such 
engineers, but be considered by a group of transportation ex- 
perts specially employed by the Government for such purpose. 

“Third. That a definite, concise, uniform plan—a system of 
waterways improvement and development, ete.—should be pre- 
pared by this department for the entire United States, Congress 
to modify or improve this and appropriate a yearly lump sum to 
be spent in approaching this ideal of approved waterways. 

“Fourth. That all States and communities are in duty bound 
to build inland water terminals, just as they now feel obligated 
to build sea terminals—harbors. 

“ Fifth. That an educational campaign in municipalities for 
the building of belt railroads, warehouses, and other facilities 
of communication to the harbor should be instituted. 

Sixth. That this measure shall provide for the public owner- 
ship of the river front. This, however, is not to be accepted as 
being antagonistic to private ownership, or at least to private 
leases ranging from periods not shorter than 20 years, unless so 
desired by the tenant. 

“Seventh. That it is an absolute necessity that the abuse of 
the rail rate to meet water competition shall be stopped; that 
successful water transportation means rail rates tied down to 
fixed charges per ton-mile, plus terminal charges, and enforced 
exchange of freight between water and rail terminals. 

“Eighth. That this measure is opposed to the licensing of 
pilots or to the compulsory employment of licensed officers. 

“Ninth. That this measure provides for a uniform and Fed- 
eral quarantine law. 

“Tenth. That our waters and coasts should be open for navi- 
gation to any nationality or trade. It is necessary that the 
United States shall make use of all its waterways; this will 
bring work to our shipyards and supply houses, and employ, 
under the present laws, American labor. The stimulation of 
industries depending on water transportation brings life to it.” 

Mr. RANSDELL, I also ask permission to publish in the 
Recor a very brief address delivered by Mr. Samuel A. Thomp- 
son, secretary and treasurer of the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress, before the Third National Foreign Trade Convention 
at New Orleans, La., on January 29, 1916. It occupies 11 pages 
in this document, but it is printed in very narrow columns, as 
you see. The subject was the relation of improved waterways 
to foreign trade, and I hope every Senator will read it. It is a 
remarkably able discussion and a real contribution to the subject. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


THE RELATION OF IMPROVED WATERWAYS TO FOREIGN TRADE. 


[An address by S. A. Thompson, secretary and treasurer of the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress, before the Tee National Foreign 
Trade Convention, New Orleans, La., Jan. 29, 1916.] 

“Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, it may seem presumptuous for 
anyone, on this closing day of the convention, to attempt to 
add anything whatever to the able addresses and the interesting 
and enlightening discussions to which we have already listened. 
I crave your indulgence for a few minutes, however, while I 
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briefly discuss a factor which ‘bears a fundamental relation to 
trade, both foreign and domestic, one which is of vital impor- 
tance to commerce, both under the normal conditions of peace 
and in the emergencies produced by war. I ~efer to transporta- 
tion. 

„Transportation affects the price of everything bought or 
sold by any individual. It limits the territory tributary to the 


trade of any city. It determines the development of the re- 
sources of any State; and, far more than any other one thing, 
it fixes the share obtained by any nation in the commerce of the 
world. 

“Unlike manufacture, which transforms crude materials into 
products adapted for human use, transportation changes the 
location of things without changing their character. The cost 
of transportation, therefore, is a tax, which must be paid either 
by the producer or the consumer, or, as is sometimes the case, 
divided between the two. 

TRANSPORTATION AND OTHER TAXES, 

This transportation tax is by far the heaviest one we pay. 
Official figures for the year 1913 show that if to the total ex- 
penditures made by the National Government for all purposes 
we add all those made by the 48 States, by every county in all 
these States, and by every city, town, and incorporated vil- 
lage in the country with a population of 2,500 or over, the whole 
vast total sum could have been paid out of the gross earnings and 
income of our railways for the same year, and there would then 
have been left a surplus of $152,000,000. 

“So, as you see, one form of transportation alone—the rail- 
way—collects from the average citizen of the United States 
more than he pays for the support of the Nation, the State, the 
county, and the city or village in which he lives. A little study 
of the cost of transportation by different methods may give us 
some light on th. possibility of getting our transportation taxes 
reduced. 

COMPARATIVE TRANSPORTATION COSTS. 

“The experts of the Agricultural Department estimate the 
cost of transporting a ton of freight a distance of 1 mile by 
horse and wagon on the average road in the United States at 
23 cents. In England, where the roads are much better than 
most of those in this country, and where much attention has 
been given to the development of what the English call a steam 
lorry and we would call a steam truck, it is said that goods can 
be carried for 5 cents per ton per mile. 

“The average rate on all the railroads in the United States 
during the past few years has been about 73 mills per ton per 
mile, but I can pick out a special group of roads upon which the 
average has been about 5 mills. 

“On the Erie Canal in recent years the ton-mile rate has 
been about 3 mills, while on certain canals in Europe, which 
are deeper and wider and on which electric or other mechanical 
systems of haulage are used, the rate is 2 mills. 

“ The official records kept at the ‘Seo’ show that the average 
rate on the freight carried into and out of Lake Superior in 
1913 was two-thirds of a mill per ton-mile; and while coal is 
habitually carried from Buffalo to Duluth, and I have the 
authority of the Pittsburgh Coal Exchange for the statement 
that it has often been carried from Pittsburgh to New Orleans, 
for one-third of a mill per ton per mile. 

! THE TON AND THE DOLLAR, 

“These are microscopic figures. Let me transiate them into 
something with which the average business man is more familiar. 
Here is something [holding up a dollar bill] with which I hope 
all of you are very much more familiar than I am. Suppose 
you have a ton of freight to ship and a dollar to spend in ship- 
ping it. How far will the dollar carry the ton by these different 
methods and at these different rates of transportation? 

„By horse and wagon, a little over 4 miles; by English steam 
truck, 20 miles; by rail, at the average rate for United States 
railways, 138 miles; at the rate on the group of selected rail- 
ways, 200 miles; on the Erie Canal, 333 miles; on the European 
canals, 500 miles; by lake, at the average rate through the Seo’ 
Canal in 1913, 1,500 miles; while at the rate at which coal is 
carried both on the Great Lakes and on the Ohio and Mississippi 
Rivers, the ton of freight can be shipped 30 miles for a cent, 300 
miles for a dime, 3,000 miles fora dollar. 

“The difference in the rates of transportation by different 
methods seems to be sufficiently great to be worthy of serious 
consideration, but there is more in this matter than has yet been 
made apparent. Taking any point as a center—and naturally 
eack one of you will think of your own city as a center—over 
how great.a territory will a dollar carry a ton by these different 
methods and at these various rates of transportation? 

“ By horse and wagon, over a circle a little more than 8 miles 
in diameter; with the English steam truck on the English good 


road, the diameter of the circle becomes 40 miles; at the average 
railway rate in the United States, it expands to 266 miles; at 
the rate on the selected railways, to 400 miles; at the Erie 
Canal rate, to 666 miles; at the European canal rate, to 1,000 
miles; at the ‘Soo’ Canal rate, to 3,000 miles; while at the coal 
rate which has been named, the dollar will carry the ton to the 
outer limits of a circle 6,000 miles in diameter. 


A STRIKING ILLUSTRATION, 


Let me give you a concrete illustration of the difference in 
the cost of transportation by water and by rail. Through the 
‘Soo’ Canal, at the outlet of Lake Superior, there were carried, 
in 1913, 79,718,344 tons of freight. This was carried an average 
distance of 820 miles at an average cost of two-thirds of 1 mill 
per ton per mile. If this same quantity of freight had been 
sent an equal distance by rail, at the average rate received by 
United States railways for that year, it would have cost $445,- 
§55,488—and 59 cents, if you want to be particular about it— 
more than was actually paid for its transportation by water. 

Let me hasten to add, however, that if Noah had prophesied 
a drought, instead of a flood, and had issued bonds to construct 
an irrigation system, instead of building an ark, he would have 
been a bright and shining example of business sagacity compared 
to a railway man who opposes the improvement of waterways. 
For, paradoxical as it may seem, the truth is that the best thing 
that can happen to a railway is to have a waterway paralleling 
every mile of its track. Indeed, I have never been able to find an 
instance where the improvement of an existing waterway, or the 
creation of a new one, has done anything else than to increase 
the business and the dividends: of competing railways. Can any 
gentleman present tell me of a different result? [After a pause, 
no one replying.] I have been asking that question for 25 years, 
Mr. Chairman, and that is the same answer that I have always 
received. 

CREATORS OF PROSPERITY. 


“The reason that waterways benefit railways is also one of 
the fundamental reasons why improved waterways benefit for- 
eign trade. It goes without saying that internal development 
must precede external commerce, and the more intensive the 
internal development the more extensive the external trade may 
be. Now, waterways have what may properly be termed a crea- 
tive effect. If a whole mountain is full of valuable minerals 
only a small portion of the metal can be secured by a tunnel 
which enters the mountain near the top, but the lower the level 
at which a tunnel can be driven the greater the number of veins 
which can be tapped. : 

“A country may be full of natural resources, yet if none but 
a costly form of transportation is available few of them can be 
developed. Every decrease in cost of transportation, like the 
driving of a tunnel at a lower level, makes possible the utilization 
of additional resources. 

“There are vast quantities of crude, raw materials which can 
only be profitably moved at a rate which is below the absolute 
cost of railway operation. But these crude materials, when 
moved by the cheap transportation which waterways can give, 
furnish the foundation for great industries, to tke benefit both 
of the territory developed and of the railways by which it is 
served. Let me give you a concrete illustration. 


WHAT HAPPENED TO FRANKFORT. 


“The city of Frankfort, in Germany, is said to have been 
founded by the Romans about the year 150 A. D. Through the 
slow movement of the centuries Frankfort grew until, in 1881, 
it had a population of about 140,000. Something happened to 
change the rate of growth, for, in the 20 years following 1886, 
Frankfort grew more in industry, in commerce, in population, 
and in wealth than it had grown in all the previous seventeen 
hundred years. Just one thing was changed, and the conclusion 
is therefore irresistible that this one changed condition produced 
the results which have been stated. 

“Frankfort is situated upon a little river, the original condi- 
tion of which I have heard described as being ‘too much dried 
up in summer, frozen up in winter, and flooded in the spring to 
be of any account for navigation.’ However, a few small boats, 
drawn by horses, occasionally came up to the city. But in 
October, 1886, the river as far as Frankfort was given a depend- 
able channel 8 feet 8 inches deep, and then things began to 
happen. 4 

The German Government, when it agrees to improve a water- 
way, compels the cities along that waterway to build harbors so 
that the channel can be used. Frankfort, from 1883 to 1886, 
spent $1,750,000 on a harbor, and one indication as to the effect 
of the improved river upon the city’s. growth is given: by the fact 
that when the war broke out they were at work upon a new 
harbor, the estimated cost of which was nearly $18,000,000. 
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“Talking, some time ago, with a gentleman who was born on 
the banks of the Main, and who still has the accents of the 
Fatherland upon his tongue, he said to me, ‘I make two visits, 
12 years apart, one before, one after, the river was improved; 
und now my frendts think I lie ven I say dere are schmokestacks 


all der vay from Frankfort to der Rhine.’ 
the literal truth. 


But he was telling 


HOW THE RAILROADS FARED. 

“ There is a railroad running along each bank of the Main, all 
the way down to the Rhine. What happened to them? Did 
their business fall off? Did they go into the hands of receivers, 
or anything like that? On the contrary, their business began to 
grow by leaps and bounds, and at the time the war broke out 
they were handling almost four times as much tonnage as they 
hauled when they had a practical monopoly of the business of 
Frankfort. 

“And that is not all; it is only the beginning. Formerly Frank- 
fort had little to sell and much to buy. The cars, and such boats 
as came at all, came in loaded and went back empty. With the 
development of commerce and industry, Frankfort had also much 
to sell, and cars and boats went loaded in both directions. Thus 
the traffic was not only quadrupled in quantity but equalized in 
direction, and every traffic man present knows what an advan- 
tage that is. 

“Nor is that all, or even the best of it. The traffic was not 
only increased in volume and equalized in direction, but it was 
raised in grade. It could afford to pay, and did pay, a very 
much higher rate, and, in addition to all else, with the growth 
of population and prosperity, there was a great increase in the 
passenger traffic. Following the improvement of the Main, 
the Prussian railway administration found it necessary to spend 
$11,000,000 for increased terminal facilities—in order to take 
care of the traffic which the river created and brought to the 
railway. 

TRANSPORTATION VITALLY APFECTS TRADE. 

“A striking instance of the dominating influence which cost 
of transportation exercises over foreign trade is to be found 
in the report of the British Royal Commission on Waterways. 
The sworn testimony of a manufacturer in the Midland district 
of England, located only 85 miles from a first-class port and 105 
miles from London by rail, declares that he has not only been 
beaten in the markets of the world, which he once dominated 
in his line, but actually driven from the capital of his own 
country by manufacturers in Frankfort and Mannheim in the 
heart of Germany, 500 miles farther away—but with water 
transportation available all the way. 

A VALUABLE LESSON FROM MANCHESTER, 

Improved waterways tend to develop resources and industry 
widely throughout a country, while sole dependence upon a 
costlier form of transportation tends to concentrate manufac- 
turing upon and near the seaboard. Manchester, England, in 
the early eighties was a dying city. Five thousand dwelling 
houses were tenantless; hundreds of warehouses were vacant, 
and factories by the score were closing their doors or moving 
to the coast. A dozen years later, a marvelous transformation 
had been wrought. The 5,000 dwelling houses had been reoccu- 
pied and 20,000 new ones had been built and were occupied; 
all the vacant warehouses and hundreds of new ones were teem- 
ing with business; and factories both old and new, some 
of the latter being among the largest in England, were humming 
with industry. The disease which was threatening to destroy 
the life of the city was costly transportation, and the remedy, 
which wrought the wonderful change that has been outlined, 
was the building of a ship canal. 

“Liverpool and the railroads leading from that city to Man- 
chester fought with the energy of despair against the building of 
this canal, thinking that their business would be destroyed, 
and it was eight years from the time the application was first 
made until the charter was granted. But what happened? Al- 
though Liverpool, in the effort to retain the business built up 
through generations of effort and the expenditure of vast sums 
of money, made repeated reductions in dock charges, the reve- 
nues of the Mersey Docks and Harbor Board increased five 
times as much during the 13 years following the opening of the 
canal as they had done during the same number of years before. 
The 7,000,000 tons of traffic developed at Manchester was not 
stolen from Liverpool, it was created anew. And incidentally 
every railroad leading to Manchester from Liverpool has had 
to increase its trackage and its terminals three and four times 
over in order to accommodate the enlarged traffic which the 
eanal has produced. 

IP FIFTY FAILED, CAN A THOUSAND WIN? 

If Manchester could not compete with Liverpool when it was 

only 50 miles from the sea, how in heaven's name can cities in 


the interior of the United States, a thousand miles or more from 
tide water, hope to develop a foreign trade or retain that which 
they may have now, in competition with cities on and near the 
coast? And if there be anyone here or elsewhere who thinks 
it might be well for the coast cities if manufacturers and popu- 
lation should move to them from the interior, let me ask him one 
question: Have New York, Boston, New Orleans, and the other 
cities on the coast grown rich and great in spite of the develop- 
ment of the interior, or because of it? r 

“Tt is my conviction that unless the waterways are improved 
and used the opening of the Panama Canal will be one of the 
greatest disasters that ever happened to the Mississippi Valley. 
And it is impossible that dry rot should disintegrate the industry 
and creeping paralysis destroy the commerce of the heart of the 
country, without working disaster to the port cities upon our 


COMPETITION TO BE INTENSIFIED. 


It is unsafe to go very far in prophesying how the present 
war will end or what its results will be. But one thing seems 
to me to be beyond all question, and that is that when peace 
comes again the competition for foreign trade will be far more 
intense than it has ever been before. It is true that many 
workers have been killed and disabled, but the warring countries 
have discovered that their women can do almost if not quite 
everything that their men have done. There will be, 
in Germany, a nationalization, perhaps even what might be 
called a militarization of industry. Possibly by the impulstan 
of patrio if necessary by the compulsion of governmental 
power, labor will accept the lowest living wage, the manufac- 
turer the smallest possible profit, and in every way cost of pro- 
duction will be reduced to the lowest possible point, until the 
foreign markets, which are absolutely necessary to national 
rehabilitation, shall have been regained. 


ALMOST UNBELIEVABLE, BUT ABSOLUTELY TRUE. 


In view of what is to come, it is important to consider what 
has already come to pass. In every one of the 20 years ending 
with 1913 the foreign commerce of Germany has exceeded that 
of the United States, and the excess has been steadily growing 
greater. Divide the 20 years into four periods of 5 years each. 
In the first 5 years the foreign commerce of Germany exceeded 
that of the United States by an average of $207,000,000 per 
year. In the second 5 the excess was $221,000,000. In the 
third it was $400,000,000. In the fourth, the average excess 
for each year was $712,000,000. For the single year 1912 it was 
$853,000,000, And for the whole 20 years it was $7,700,000,000. 

“There is nothing in that record for the United States to be 
proud of, even if the two countries stood somewhere near on 
an equality. But we have an area more than seventeen times as 
great; we have 50 per cent more population; we have nearly 
three times the accumulated national wealth; and we have na- 
tional resources greater by ten, possibly by twenty fold. If Mr. 
Farrell should ever find that a competing plant covering only 10 
acres was doing far more business than one of the Steel Cor- 
poration which covered 175 acres, and that the difference was 
getting greater every year, I feel absolutely certain that he 
would not wait 20 years before he found out the reason or reasons 
for such an astounding discrepancy. 

THB GERMAN TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM. 

“ Now, I frankly admit that I have ‘ water on the brain,’ and 
I never expect to get over it, but I am not so completely a man 
of one idea that I attribute this startling difference solely to 
the transportation system of Germany, but I do attribute it 
mainly to that system. In 1905 Prussia passed a bill appro- 
priating $80,500,000 for waterways. That German Kingdom had 
already spent $129,000,000 on waterways and had $2,225,000,000 
invested in State-owned railways. 

“These figures are not insignificant, even when standing 
alone, but their full significance must be shown by a comparison. 
And if the United States had already invested nearly $60,000,- 
000,000 in State-owned railways and had spent $3,465,000,000 
on waterways, and should then pass a single rivers and harbors 
bill appropriating $2,160,000,000 more, it would then occupy the 
same position in regard to transportation that Prussia had 
reached 11 years ago. 

“What the Germans think of waterways, how absolutely vital 
they are regarded under all conditions, is shown by the fact that 
even in the midst of the greatest war in all history, when the 
Empire is fighting for its ver, life, they are not only maintaining 
and operating the waterways they already have but are actually 
building more. The great new waterway from the Oder to the 
Vistula, although not entirely finished, was opened to traffic in 
April of last year; the Rhine-Hanover Canal was finished in 
December; and Berlin, which had already spent $8,000,000 on 
a harbor in the eastern part of the city, has since the war began 
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started and almost completed a harbor on its western borders, 
at a cost of more than $9,000,000. And yet there are people in 
the United States who gravely tell us that all work upon water- 
ways must be suspended in order that we may haye money to 
make a needed increase in our Army and Navy. 


OUR GREATEST ECONOMIC WASTE. 


“The passage of time warns me that I must bring these re- 
marks to a close, Improved waterways are of importance in 
connection with foreign trade, because they make possible the 
fullest development of natural resources; because they provide 
the cheapest form of transportation, both for the assemblage 
of raw materials and the shipment of finished products. I have 
given you an illustration of the tremendous difference in the cost 
of transportation by rail and by water, and it should be remem- 
bered that while money paid for a costly form of transporta- 
tion when a cheaper form is available or can be made available 
undoubtedly benefits the transportation company to which it is 
paid, so far as the shipper is concerned it is just as much wasted 
as if it were burned up or thrown into the depths of the sea. 
On some of our largest rivers freight can be carried in fleets 
of barges at as low a cost as on the Great Lakes. It is inter- 
esting to note in passing that the greatest amount of cargo ever 
moved at one operation was not upon the Great Lakes, or even 
upon the high seas, but was on the Mississippi River when the 
towboat Sprague brought 56,000 tons of coal to New Orleans at 
one time. 

“While the possible saving on smaller waterways is not as 
great as on the Lakes or our largest rivers, it is still vast in the 
aggregate. To my mind, the greatest economic waste in our coun- 
try to-day and one of the greatest handicaps in the extension of 
our foreign trade, arises from the fact that we have failed to 
follow the example of Germany and develop and use our water- 
ways. There is very little, if any, sentiment in trade; the buyer 
in South America, in China, or anywhere else, will always take 
the goods which are cheaper in price while equal in quality, and 
it matters little, or nothing at all, to him in what country they 
were made. 

CUMULATIVE TRANSPORTATION COSTS. 


“ Sometimes figures are published to show how small a per- 
centage of the selling price is due to transportation, but such 
figures as I have seen count only the freight on the finished prod- 
uct. This is a superficial view and leads to a false conclusion, 
for crude materials often go through many processes in different 
parts of the country. The finished product goes from factory to 
wholesaler, from wholesaler to jobber, and from jobber to re- 
tailer, before it reaches the consumer, and every time it moves 
from place to place it must bear a transportation cost. Besides, 
transportation affects the cost of the home in which the work- 
man lives, of the food which he eats, and of the clothes which he 
wears; and what it costs the workman to live affects the wage 
which the manufacturer must pay, so the price of the finished 
product when it reaches the consumer’s hands has been in- 
ereased, not merely once but possibly a score of times, by the cost 
of transportation. It is evident, therefore, that the nation which 
has the lowest transportation cost has a tremendous advantage 
in the competition for foreign trade. 


ENLIGHTENED PUBLIC OPINION NEEDED, 


“As was well said by Mr. Vanderlip last evening, this body of 
men, and the business men of the country whom you represent, 
can control public opinion; and every consideration, from the 
loftiest patriotism to enlightened self-interest, demands that the 
business men of the United States should put their feet down 
hard on the senseless and slanderous charge of “ pork barrel” 
and see to it that the Government of the United States immedi- 
ntely begins and continuously prosecutes the work of improving 
our rivers and harbors until we have a great, connected national 
system of waterways, working in complete harmony and coop- 
cration with our splendid system of railways and the magnifi- 
cent system of highways which is already begun. 

NATIONAL PREPAREDNESS, 

“ Much is said in these days concerning national preparedness, 
and improved waterways promote national preparedness, either 
for peace or war, for sustained military efficiency and continued 
commercial supremacy are both founded upon industrial devel- 
opment; industrial development depends upon cheap transpor- 
tation; and the cheapest of all transportation is water trans- 
portation.” 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Colorado [Mr. SHAFROTH]. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President, it is perfectly evi- 
dent that we shall not make much progress this afternoon, and 
I therefore ask that the bill be temporarily laid aside. 


I move that when the Senate takes a recess this afternoon it 
be until 11 o’clock to-morrow. 
The motion was agreed to. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. STONE. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business, After 80 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed the fol- 
lowing bills and joint resolution, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate: 

H. R. 13670. An act amending an act entitled “An act making 
appropriations for the naval service for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1916, and for other purposes,” relating to the authori- 
zation of fleet submarines; 

H. R. 14864. An act to alter and amend an act entitled “An act 
granting lands to aid in the construction of a railroad and tele- 
graph line from the Central Pacific Railroad, in California, to 
Portland, in Oregon,” approved July 25, 1866, as amended by 
the acts of 1868 and 1869, and to alter and amend an act en- 
titled “An act granting lands to aid in the construction of a 
railroad and telegraph line from Portland to Astoria and 
McMinnville, in the State of Oregon,“ approved May 4, 1870, and . 
for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 214. Joint resolution increasing the number of 
sheets of customs stamps and of checks, drafts, and miscel- 
laneous work to be executed by the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing during the fiscal year 1916. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the enrolled bill (H. R. 12843) granting pensions and 
increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil 
War and certain widows and dependent children of soldiers and 
sailors of said war, and it was thereupon signed by the Vice 
President. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. TILLMAN presented memorials of sundry citizens of 
South Carolina, remonstrating against the enactment of legis- 
lation for compulsory Sunday observance in the District of 
Columbia, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. OLIVER presented a petition of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Harrisburg, Pa., praying for Federal aid for vocational 
education, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Harrisburg, Pa., praying for an investigation by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission into the differences between the railroads 
and their employees, which was referred to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Washing- 
ton County, Pa., praying for the enactment of legislation to 
found the Government on Christianity, which was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Pennsylvania, 
praying for national prohibition, which were referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. PHELAN presented a petition of Nelson A. Miles Camp, 
No. 10, United Spanish War Veterans, of San Francisco, Cal., 
praying for the enactment of legislation to grant pensions to 
widows and orphans of veterans of the Spanish-American War, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Los Angeles, Cal., praying that an appropriation be made for 
the construction of a road to the summit of Mount Whitney, 
which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. LIPPITT presented a petition of Local Lodge No. 850, 
Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks, of Woonsocket, R. I., 
praying that the United States remain at peace, which was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 

Mr. LODGE presented a petition of the congregation of the 
Congregational Church of Royalston, Mass., and a petition of 
sundry citizens of Newton, Mass., praying for national prohi- 
bition, which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

Mr. BORAH, from the Committee on Irrigation and Reclama- 
tion of Arid Lands, to which was referred the bill (S. 5014) to 
amend section 1 of the act of August 9, 1912, providing for 
patents on reclamation entries, and for other purposes, reported 
it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 484) thereon, 
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Mr. THOMAS, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 1584) for the relief of George M. 
Bryan, reported adversely thereon, and the bill was postponed 
indefinitely. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 3479) for the relief of Sylvester Howe, reported ad- 
versely thereon, and the bill was postponed indefinitely, 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 5175) to remove the charge of desertion from the mili- 
tary record of Albert Tousley, reported adversely thereon, and 
the bill was postponed indefinitely. 


„ ADJUDICATION OF PRIVATE CLAIMS, 


Mr. LODGE. On March 22, 1916, I submitted amendments 
intended to be proposed by me to the bill (H. R. 6918) to relieve 
Congress from the adjudication of private claims against the 
Government, and they were referred to the Committee on 
Claims. I learn that the bill is before the Committee on the 
Judiciary. I ask that the Committee on Claims be discharged 
from the further consideration of the amendments and that they 
be referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 6179) granting an increase of pension to Commo- 
dore P. White (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMAS: 

A bill (S. 6180) granting an increase of pension to Chris- 
topher C. Kelly (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

A bill (S. 6181) for the relief of Wilson Warford (with accom- 
panying papers) ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 6182) granting an increase of pension to Dennis 
Willard ; 

A bill (S. 6183) granting a pension to Amanda M. Haner ; 

A bill (S. 6184) granting an increase of pension to Minerva 
Stevenson (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6185) granting a pension to Sarah Smith (with ac- 
companying papers); 

A bill (S. 6186) granting an increase of pension to Martha E. 
Sims (with accompanying papers); 

A bill (S. 6187) granting a pension to Julia Rumbley (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6188) granting an increase of pension to Joseph H. 
Rowland (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6189) granting an increase of pension to Sophronia 
A. McKenzie (with accompanying papers); 

A bill (S. 6190) granting an increase of pension to John 
Mahafa (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6191) granting an increase of pension to Henry D. 
Macomber (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6192) granting an increase of pension to Stephen 
Lampman (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6193) granting a pension to James F. Hargett 
(with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6194) granting an increase of pension to Robert P. 
Gailer (with accompanying papers) ; ` 

A bill (S. 6195) granting a pension to Elizabeth Forsythe 
(with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6196) granting an increase of pension to Lemuel 
Evans (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6197) granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
Edens (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6198) granting an increase of pension to Arba 
Capron (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 6199) granting an increase of omg to Mary S. 
Burnam (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HUGHES: 

A bill (S. 6200) granting an increase of pension to John Me- 
Guire; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. KERN: 

A bill (S. 6201) to restore to officers on the retired list of 
the Army the rank of which they were deprived by regimental 
promotion; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. PHELAN: 

A bill (S. 6202) for the relief of Augusta Reiter; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 6203) granting a pension to Martin Forrest (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions, 


A bill (S. 6204) to amend the act entitled “An act to amend 
sections 2275 and 2276 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States providing for the selection of lands for educational pur- 
poses in lieu of those appropriated,” and to authorize an ex- 
change of lands between the United States and the several 
States; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

A bin (S. 6205) to provide for the establishment of a na- 
tional Employment Bureau in the Department of Labor; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. OLIVER (for Mr. PENROSE) : 

A bill (S. 6206) granting a pension to Carl Reed (with ge- 
companying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. NEWLANDS submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the river and harbor appropriation bill 
(H. R. 12193), which was ordered to lie on the table and be 
printed. 


PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS. 


Mr. HUGHES submitted the following concurrent resolution 
(S. Con. Res. 23), which was considered by unanimous consent 
and agreed to: 


Resolved by the oper geo the House of Representatives concurriag) 
That the Secr of —— te be e in the enrollment o 
the bill (S. 4856 1 and . of pensions to 
certain soldiers and Pie of t 


2 Renter ree of such soldiers and sailors,” change the tg 
to “ Henry," where it occurs in line 2. pase 7, and 
5 the word him“ to her,“ where it occurs in e 1, page 1 


EMPLOYMENT OF ADDITIONAL MESSENGER. 


Mr. NELSON submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
205), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


N That ee t at Arms of the Senate is hereby au- 
152 — tS 5 V 

a rate o annum, out o: con n 
senger a the Senate un a SWIRE provided tock by law. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE (8. DOC. NO. 447). 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, there has been a great 
deal of conflict of opinion as to what the Army reorganization 
act contains. I have submitted the bill to the Secretary of 
War, with the request that he analyze the law and transmit it 
to me, so that I might have it to lay before the Senate. I have 
received a communication from the Secretary of War, transmit- 
ting the analysis he makes of the bill, which I desire to ask to 
have printed as a public document. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 


H. R. 13670. An act amending an act entitled “An act making 
appropriations for the naval service for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1916, and for other purposes,” relating to the authoriza- 
tion of fleet submarines, was read twice by its title and referred 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 14864. An act to alter and amend an act entitled “An 
act granting lands to aid in the construction of a railroad and 
telegraph line from the Central Pacific Railroad, in California, 
to Portland, in Oregon,” approved July 25, 1866, as amended by 
the acts of 1868 and 1869, and to alter and amend an act en- 
titled “An act granting lands to aid in the construction of a 
railroad and telegraph line from Portland to Astoria and Mc- 
Minnville, in the State of Oregon,” approved May 4, 1870, and 
for other purposes, was read twice by its title and referred to 
the Committee on Publie Lands. 

H. J. Res. 214. Joint resolution increasing the number of 
sheets of customs stamps and of checks, drafts, and miscel- 
laneous work to be executed by the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing during the fiscal year 1916 was read twice by its title 
and referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

RECESS. 


Mr. STONE. I move that the Senate take a recess until 11 
o’clock to-morrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 25 minutes 
p. m., Friday, May 26, 1916) the Senate took a recess until 
to-morrow, Saturday, May 27, 1916, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


The 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations reecived by the Senate May 26 (legisla- 
tive day of May 18), 1916. 
POSTMASTERS. 
ALABAMA, 


W. H. Ballenger to be postmaster at Dora, Ala., in place of 
Noah 8. Daniel. Incumbent’s commission expired February 19, 
1916. 


peer War and 88 widows and - 
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John M. Graham to be postmaster at Stevenson, Ala., in place 
of R. L. Wilson. 
ARIZONA. 

Don C. Babbitt to be postmaster at Mesa, Ariz., in place of 
W. M. Newell. Incumbent's commission expires June 14, 1916. 

John D. James to be postmaster at Metcalf, Ariz., in place 
of Charles E. Dermont, resigned. 

CALIFORNIA, 

Samuel T. Moore to be postmaster at Gilroy, Cal., in place 
of Catherine T. Ryan. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 18, 1915. 

COLORADO. 

Taylor B. Geer to be postmaster at Delta, Colo., in place of 

Ella New. Incumbent's commission expires June 7, 1916. 


CONNECTICUT, 


James E. Cuff to be postmaster at Danbury, Conn., in place 
of F. B. Croffutt. Incumbent’s commission expires June 7, 1916. 
Charles W. Leet to be postmaster at Chester, Conn., in place 
of R. C. Tyler. Incumbent’s commission expires June 12, 1916. 

. ILLINOIS, 

W. C. F. Albrecht to be postmaster at Dundee, III., in place of 

“William Hawley. Incumbent's commission expired May 17, 
* 1916. 

John H. Daley to be postmaster at Tampico, III., in place of 
George Isherwood. Incumbent’s commission expired April 9, 
1916. j 

Hugh A. Mason to be postmaster at Mound City, III., in place 
of Alfred Schuler. Incumbent's commission expired May 10, 
1916. 

William H. Meyer to be postmaster at Lombard, III., in place 
of D. H. Fleege. Incumbent’s commission expired April 24, 1916. 

Alta A. Rose to be postmaster at Atwood, III., in place of C. C. 
Hamilton. Incumbent’s commission expired April 24, 1916. 

INDIANA. 

Daily C. Beverly to be postmaster at Lynn, Ind., in place of 
Frank Daly. Incumbent’s commission expires June 12, 1916. 

Earl K. Shalley to be postmaster at Berne, Ind., in place of 
Anna Egly. Incumbent's commission expires June 14, 1916. 

IOWA, 

O. S. Barber to be postmaster at Creston, Iowa, in place of 
W. II. Robb, resigned. 

Paul Krueger to be postmaster at Jesup, Iowa, in place of 
Fred S. Stoddard, resigned. 

W. F. L. Merrill to be postmaster at Hazleton, Iowa, in place 
of Jacob Kiefer. Incumbent’s commission expired May 17, 1916. 
LOUISIANA. 

Mrs. George H. De Clouet to be postmaster at La Fayette, La., 
in place of J. R. Domengeaux. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 21, 1916. 

Teresa M. Stewart to be postmaster at Welsh, La., in place of 
W. M. Terry. Incumbent’s commission expires June 12, 1916. 

Alvyn L, Woods to be postmaster at Lutcher, La., in place of 
M. P. T. Prescott. Incumbent’s commission expires June 12, 
1916, 

MARYLAND. 

Alcenus E. Cooper to be postmaster at Denton, Md., in place 
of John T. Carter. Incumbent’s commission expired May 24, 
1916. 

Raymond L. Westerfield to be postmaster at Port Deposit, 
Md., in place of Albert N. Vannort, resigned. 

MICHIGAN. 

Clara R. Howell to be postmaster at Caro, Mich., in place of 

O. S. Pattison. Incumbent's commission expired April 5, 1916. 
p MINNESOTA. 

Earl Q. Stanley to be postmaster at Alden, Minn., in place of 

F. L. Walker. Incumbent's commission expired May 20, 1916. 


MISSISSIPPI, 


John A. Collier to be postmaster at Leland, Miss., in place of 
John B. Collier, deceased. - 
NEBRASKA. 

J. C. Chatelain to be postmaster at Peru, Nebr., in place of 
J. D. Bishop, resigned. 

NEW YORK. 

Manly A. Aiken to be postmaster at Kenwood, N. Y., in place 
of Manly A. Aiken, Incumbent’s commission expired January 
22, 1916. i 

O. J. Carey to be postmaster at Saranac Lake, N. Y., in place 
of W. E. Johnson. Incumbent's commission expired January 
25, 1916. 


Incumbent's commission expires May 28, 1916. | J. J. Keenan. 


John Lenney to be postmaster at Potsdam, N. Y., in place of 
Incumbent’s commission expired April 11, 1916. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Thomas Rowan to be postmaster at Sherwood, N. Dak., in 
place of Edward L. Dougherty, removed. 


OKLAHOMA, 


D. W. LeCrone to be postmaster at Forgan, Okla., in place of 
Earl E. LeCrone, resigned. 


OREGON. 


John P. Houston to be postmaster at Vale, Oreg., in place of 
V. B. Staples. Incumbent's commission expired March 8, 1916. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Bert B. Bowen to be postmaster at Sheffield, Pa., in place of 
M. H. Shick. Incumbent’s commission expired March 1, 1916. 

John C. Bradley to be postmaster at Birdsboro, Pa., in place 
tee E. Brinley. Incumbent’s commission expired May 10, 

{ 

Milo G. Coulin to be postmaster at Duquesne, Pa., in place of 
J. S. Edmundson. Incumbent's commission expires June 7, 1916. 

Sorado Miller to be postmaster at Coopersburg, Pa., in place 
4 1e Stephens. Incumbent's commission expired May 20, 

1 

Joseph Smith to be postmaster at Elkland, Pa., in place of 
J. H. Buckbee, Incumbent’s commission expires May 81, 1916. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Lawrence O. Harper to be postmaster at Honea Path, S. C., in 
place of Lawrence O. Harper. Incumbent’s commission expired 
May 17, 1916. 

Achilles W. Knight to be postmaster at Bamberg, S. C., in 
place of A. W. Knight. Incumbent's commission expires June 
12, 1916. 

TENNESSEE. 

W. S. Regenold to be postmaster at McKenzie, Tenn., in place 

of W. A. Hill. Incumbent's commission expires May 31, 1916. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 

James J. Dunn to be postmaster at Rowlesburg, W. Va., in 
place of C. V. Hooton. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 14, 1914. 

WISCONSIN. 


Gilbert C. Roberts to be postmaster at La Farge, Wis., in 
place of Gilbert C. Roberts. Office became presidential January 
1, 1916. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
' Fray, May 26, 1916. 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: ž 

For the joy of life and the fullness thereof we bless Thee, O 
God. For this day and the glory of it we bless Thee, O our 
Father. Strengthen us, we pray Thee, for each newborn duty. 
Fill our hearts with zeal and enthusiasm that we may follow 
in the wake of the world’s great Exemplar, and thus fulfill to 
the uttermost our mission upon the earth, to the glory and honor 
of Thy holy name. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, one of its clerks, 

announced that the Senate had passed the following resolution: 
Secre directed to est the House of 

8 3 2 ee Senate the bill (S. 4797) entitled 
“An act to amend an act entitled An act concerning foreign-bullt 
dredges,’ approved May 28, 1906.” 

The message also announced that the President had approved 
and signed on May 25, 1916, bill of the following title: 

S. 5221. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows 
and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill 
H. R. 15774, the District of Columbia appropriation bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, pending the consideration of 
the motion just made by the gentleman from North Carolina, I 
desire to submit a parliamentary inquiry. . 

The SPRAKER. The gentleman will state it. 
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Mr. MADDEN, The Post Office Committee agreed to ask for 
a rereference of two bills from the Committee on Reform in the 
Civil Service back to the Post Office Committee, and it was the 
understanding that this would be brought up at this hour, this 
being the time at which, under the rules, the motion should be 
made. If that motion be not made at this time, when the Dis- 
trict of Columbia appropriation bill is completed will the Chair 
give recognition for the making of that motion? 

The SPEAKER. The rule provides that the motion shall be 
made immediately after the reading of the Journal. That, how- 
eyer, has not been the practice, and under the circumstances in 
this case if the gentlemen interested in the motion are willing 
to have it go over to accommodate the Committee on Appropria- 
tions the Chair will feel that he ought to recognize them when 
they make the motion later. 

one MADDEN, That will be satisfactory to the committee, I 
think. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, in response to the inquiry of the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen], I desire to state that no 
member of the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads 
who will oppose the motion to be made will raise the point of 
order upon the word “immediately ” in the rule, which requires 
that it shall be done immediately after the reading of the Jour- 
nal. We expect to make a point of order against the motion, 
but we will not press that point as to time. 

Mr. MADDEN. It will be understood, then, that regardless 
of the rule we can have the matter considered later? 

Mr. COX. Yes; reserving to us who oppose the motion the 
right to a point of order on other grounds. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will hold it in order, so far as 
time is concerned, if given the opportunity. 

The question is on the motion of the gentleman from North 
Carolina that the House resolve itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the District of Columbia appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the District of Columbia appropriation bill, with 
Mr. FERRIS in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Juvenile court: Judge, $3,600; clerk, 


ee: de 10850 ae who is 
authorized to act as clerk in the absence ue 2575 


* officer, $ financial 
that officer, 
epar and writer, wha te „ to act as a 
83 er and rat for Judges work, and 
rds in clerk’s o 900; noe nae officers— 
wo ‘shall i 3 bo Westi oe officer 
1 oe era 4 at $1, each; clerk 
parine ar 900 each; ee operator, 
$24 all, $23,79 
2 5 MONDELL, Mr. Chairman, 1 offer the inte amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 64, after line 10, insert as a new paragraph the following: 
‘or the payment of two inspectors to carry out the purposes o 
the act appre roved May 28, 1908, entitled ‘An act to regulate the spior: 
ment of ld labor in the District of Columbia,’ as provided by sec- 
tion 10 of said sct, $2,400.” 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
point of order against the amendment. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be heard on the 
point of order. The child-labor act provides for the regulation 
of child labor in the District of Columbia, and section 10 of 
that act is as follows: 

That the Commissioners of the District of Columbia are hereb 
thorized to appoint two inspectors to carry out the purposes o 
act, at a compensation not exceeding $1,200 each per annum. 

The amendment which I have offered provides for the pay- 
ment of those two. inspectors. 

The CHAIRMAN. Have these inspectors been appointed be- 
fore? 

Mr. MONDELL. The District Commissioners, acting under 
authority of this section, detailed two police officers to this 
work. It is not a matter of law; it is a matter of detail. If 
this amendment is adopted, that payment will either go to those 
two officers or the commissioners acting under their authority 
may detail other officers or appoint officers. At the present time 
they have simply detailed two police officers. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair thinks the gentleman is right 
about that. Does the gentleman from North Carolina desire to 


be heard upon the point of order? 
Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I have an im- 


au- 
this 


pression that that provision of the child-labor law has been re- 
pealed or modified to the extent that would justify my point 
of order, and I will ask the gentleman from Wyoming if he 
will not permit this to be passed over for the present? 


Mr. MONDELL. Certainly. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. And we will revert to it later, 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will read, 
and unanimous consent is giyen to return to this point. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For rent of building at 203 I Street NW., $2,400. 


Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I offer the fol- 
eae amendment, which I send to the desk and ask to have 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 5 

Page 64, lines 12 and 13, strike out the words “of bullding at 203 
I Stree t NW., * so 9 855 the Paragraph will read: 

= Por rent, $2,400. 

ane CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


ance! court: EA Judges, at $3,000 cach; clerk, $1,500; 3 as- 
220.700. clerks, at $1,000 each; messenger, $600; janitor, 8600; In all, 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 
this paragraph. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I was going to 
make the point myself, or at least reserve it. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr, Chairman, I assume that 
the point of order is aimed at the increase in the salaries of the 
five judges. These judges are receiving $2,500 a year, and your 
committee has increased their compensation to $3,000. This 
matter has been presented to the subcommittee making up this 
bill since I have been a member of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions at each recurring session of Congress with very convincing 
reasons why the salaries for these judges should be increased 
to $3,000. In the paragraph just passed the judges of the 
police court are paid a salary of $3,600 a year, while the judges 
of this court have been paid $2,500 a year. This court has ab- 
solute and original jurisdiction in all civil cases where the 
amount involved does not exceed $500. It is the court of the 
great mass of litigants in the District of Columbia. I do not 
remember exactly, but to the best of my recollection from 75 
to 80 per cent of the civil cases tried in the District of Colum- 
bia are tried before this court, and these judges have very much 
harder work than do the police court judges, if that is possible. 
Your committee believes that the compensation should be in- 
creased to that sum; and while, if the gentleman insists upon 
his point of order, of course, it will go out, I would like to call 
the attention of the committee to the fact that this is the only 
court in the District of Columbia whose receipts are $15,000 
more than the cost of the entire court—the only court that turns 
into the Treasury more than is expended upon its maintenance. 
A special committee of the subcommittee framing this bill visited 
the court and are familiar with it; and I believe, Mr. Chairman, 
that the Committee of the Whole will make a mistake if it 
does not allow this increase of salary to the overworked judges 
upon this bench. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I desire to say just 
a few words on this particular paragraph, especially upon the 
salary. It has been my occupation for quite a number of years— 
thirty-odd—to practice before the various courts of the 
United States—municipal, district, State, and others. I wish to 
say this: That if the judges of this court are qualified—and I 
must assume that they are, and they do a large amount of busi- 
ness—they must of necessity be good lawyers. They must of 
necessity be better lawyers than are required of any police 
judge. They must, and usually are, of greater ability than 
any juvenile court judge. The matters that come before them 
involve the whole gamut of law. They must be constitutional 
lawyers, because questions of that kind are submitted to them. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. COX. Do they perform the duties now that formerly 
were performed by justices of the peace? 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Yes; and all others except certain 
criminal jurisdiction in the District of Columbia which is ap- 
portioned to the police judges, 

Mr. COX. And the District does not have any justices of 
the peace any more? 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. They do not. 

Mr. COX. This court does all the work? 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Yes; and in addition have juris- 
diction up to the amount of $500 in civil cases. 

Mr. COX. What criminal jurisdiction do they have? 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. They have none. I believe that 
is apportioned to the police court judges. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. 
man will permit an interruption, I think it is the intention in a 
bill now before the Committee on the Judiciary, in reference to 
the code of the District, to have the civil jurisdiction of these 
judges quite largely increased. I understand so. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota, I understand they are overworked 


if the gentle- 


now. ‘They perform the work of practically all the civil cases 
in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. My attention was just called 
to that phase of it, and so far as I am concerned I am ready 
to withdraw my point of order. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. A real lawyer, a real judge, who 
performs the duties of municipal judge, gets only $2,500, while 
a police judge gets $3,600 a year, and a juvenile court judge, 
who has to deal with greatly inferior matters from a legal 
standpoint, gets $3,600 a year. Two thousand five hundred dol- 
lars for a man capable of filling this position is an absurdity. 
I hope the gentleman will withdraw his point of order. It has 
been before the committee ever since I have had anything to 
do with it. I for one would put the salary slightly above any 
police judge or a juvenile court judge, whereas the difference 
is $1,100 in favor of the police and juvenile court judges. The 
receipts from the office more than balance all the 

Mr. CARY. Is it not a fact there is $100,000 to the credit 
of this court now? 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. I think the gentleman is right. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. How could they have a large sum to their 
credit? 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. The receipts have been $100,000 
greater than the expenses. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, I do not suppose they solicit business. They 
have nothing to do with that. You might as well apply that 
principle to our own salaries. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. It shows—TI have tried to show, at 
least—that their work is enormous, and it is of the best legal 
quality. ‘They should receive a greater salary. The matter has 
been pending so long that it ought to receive favorable atten- 
tion now. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, one of the mem- 
bers of the Committee on the Judiciary has suggested that, if 
he remembers correctly, a bill is now pending before that 
committee relating to this subject, and in all probability it will 
be reported out, increasing the civil jurisdiction of this court 
to $1,000. In view of that, so far as I am concerned, I wish to 
withdraw my point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is withdrawn. The 
Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Writs 9 For a 3 the execution of 3 
— 2 i ico cb and e ts thereunder in eases of indi- 


pr ding Biot law, in- 
F 


eluding the em 
ho shall be a stenographer and typewriter. 


agt meniaga 
annum, and a 
$4,840. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I make a point 
of order against the increase of salary there, $1,500; and also for 
the extra clerk at $840. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky will reserve that point of order, I would like to make a 
statement. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I will reserve it. 

Mr. HOWARD. I want to say, Mr. that the sub- 
committee, looking into this question of the alienist, found that 
the alienist who passes upon the mental condition of the people 
in the District here was receiving $1,000 a year. 

Personally I have very little confidence in the opinion of a 
good many alienists that I have run across in my day and 
generation, and I have seen some that had the reputation of 
being great expert alienists, who received enormous fees for 
making examinations, and I did not have very much confidence 
in their diagnoses when made or in their reports. But the 
proposition here resolves itself into this: That if there is going 
to be any expert examination of these people at all, the examina- 
tion ought to be conducted by a man who at least has some 
“ smattering ” of knowledge of mental disease. 

The committee thought that the remuneration of $1,000 a year 
would not attract a man who was capable of making a proper 
diagnosis, and for that reason, at the earnest request of the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia, who thought this 
salary was inadequate, we fixed the salary at $1,500 a year. 

The report here shows that under the observation of this par- 
ticular alienist there were 1,611 cases last year. We thought 


that, in view of the recommendation of the commissioners, who 
looked into this matter very carefully and who always make 
recommendations from the conservative standpoint, so far — 
the economic operation of the District affairs is 
ought to adhere to their recommendation and 3 3 
to . a year. 

Of course, we realize that this is subject to a point of order. 
But those are the facts, and I think the members of the subcom- 
mittee on the other side will agree that we looked into the 
matter very carefully before we recommended the increase of 
this salary to $1,500 a year. We think that any man who 
ey performs his duty during the year should receive that 
amo 

My attention has been called to the fact that the alienist had 
under his supervision in the Washington Asylum and the juve- 
nile court and all other courts in the District of Columbia 1,611 
cases during the year 1915, so at that rate, even at the increased 
salary, this alienist, who is supposed to have expert knowledge, 
would have received less than $1 per case during the year 1915. 
We feel that any person taking this position will earn the sal- 
ary, and I hope the gentleman from Kentucky will withdraw 
his point of order. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, an alienist for 
the lunatic asylum has already been employed and paid $4,500 
a year. This, perhaps, seeks the employment of another man 
to relieve the alienist of his work while he is testifying as an 
expert in other courts and in other cases. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes. 

Mr. HOWARD. Does the gentleman mean to convey the idea 
that this office has any connection, directly or indirectly, with 
St. Elizabeth's? 

Mr, JOHNSON of Kentucky. That is exactly what I mean; 
yes; it is under that head. This man is supposed to hang 
around the local courts down here as an alienist, while the 
superintendent of the asylum, who is acknowledged to be one 
of the best alienists in the country, holds his job at $4,500 a 
year because of his reputation as an alienist. I am not now in 
favor of employing somebody to do his work while he is testify- 
ing in other courts as an expert alienist, and, Mr. Chairman, I 
insist upon my point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I offer the fol- 
lowing amendment: In line 13, where the figures “ $1,500" are 
stricken out, I offer 51.000.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from North Carolina. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend, page 56, line 13, by inserting “ $1,000” in lien of “ $1,500." 


Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. And with that, Mr. Chairman, 
also should go out the words “and a clerk, who shall be a 
stenographer and typewriter, $840.” 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. That went out on the point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes; that went ont on the point of order. 
The question is on agreeing to the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from North Carolina IMr. Pau]. 

‘The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For interest and sinking fund on the funded debt, which sum shall 
be paid out of funds and accounted for in accordance with the acts of 
Congress in relation thereto, $975,408. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I offer the fol- 
lowing amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as cape 

Committee amendment 
and in lieu thereof insert the ges 
revenues of the 
the ‘Treasury not — — ae cor 

The CHAIRMAN. The a e is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from North Carolina. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 
he Clerk read as follows: 


rt of 3 For rt, maintenance, and transportation of 

transferred from the District of Columbia ; for of ship- 
remains of deceased convicts to their homes jn the United States, 
for expenses of interment of unclaimed of decea: cts; 
‘or expenses ee ee Ing and pursuing escaped convicts and 
for rewards f Ee eee Te SE eet the direction of 
the Attorney General, 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 


3 out an of lines 18 and 19 
and elt. one-half out of the 
d o f out of any money in 


con 
pin 


1916. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming moyes to 
strike out the last word. i 

Mr, MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, the estimate under this item, 
if I am correct, is $165,000, and the expenditures for the current 
year are $150,000, 

Mr. PAGE of North Caroling. I will say to the gentleman that 
there was an appropriation of $60,000 in one of the deficiency 
bills at this session in addition to the appropriation in the last 
act of $90,000, making in all $150,000. ` The amount in this bill, 
$100,000, is $10,000 more than the current law. This is in con- 
sonance with the provision carried further over in the bill that 
covers the reformatory for the District of Columbia and under 
which, during the life of this bill, the prisoners will be assigned 
to an institution here. That will save a great deal of the ex- 
pense of caring for these District prisoners in United States 
penitentiaries. 

Mr. MONDELL, That is the new institution at Occoquan? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Yes; at Occoquan; and this has 
been done after full consultation with the authorities as to the 
amount. 

Mr. MONDELL. Is the gentleman quite certain that that new 
institution will be ready for these people during the coming fiscal 
year? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. We are assured by the authori- 
ties that if the provision contained further on in this bill is 
enacted into law, they will be in a position, during the life of this 
bill, to take care of 800 of those prisoners at Occoquan, that being 
half the number now in Federal penitentiaries. 

Mr. MONDELL. The intention, I understand, is to bring them 
up here and to quarter some of them at least temporarily while 
they are putting up the new buildings, 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. That is the proposition; and 
this also provides that the court may sentence prisoners to this 
institution rather than to the Federal penitentiary. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


residents o a Po: 
missioners. Of the number ot directors appoint y the commissioners 


t appoint- 
be for the un- 


p board. 
tal shall continue to operate as a hospital (and Papers) for the 


treatment of diseases to women and lying-in asylum, and 
shall continue to 


board, lodging, medicine, and medical attend- 

ance 8 to those unable to pay therefor, when so duly cer- 
tified by the Board of Charities of the District. It shall also receive 
tients who are willing to pay their expenses, and all money received 

m said patients shall be pala a to the collector of taxes of the 
District, to be deposited by him to the credit and to constitute a part 
of the annual appropriation for support and maintenance, of 
hospital, which money, together with all appropriations made for sald 
hospital, shall be expended under the ginection of the board of directors 
of the hospital and the supervision and control of the commissioners. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman: 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina, Mr. Chairman, if the gentle- 
man will allow me, I have several amendments that I would 
like to offer to this section and to have them read from the 
Clerk’s desk and considered. After consultation with various 
gentlemen interested, I think these amendments will make this 
satisfactory to the gentleman. 

Mr. MANN. I hope the gentleman is proposing some amend- 
ments which I would have proposed. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: On page 74, line 15, after the word “ Dis- 
trict,” strike out the period and insert a comma and the following 
words 

Mr. MANN. There is no such word in that line. 

Mr. CARLIN. That should be in line 22. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will 
be considered as ordered after the word “ District,“ in line 22. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 74, line 22, after the word “ District,” strike out the 
insert a comma and the following words; And to be paid 
sald Board of Charities.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina offers 
a second amendment, which will be read by the Clerk, 


erlod and 
or by the 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment No. 2; On page 74, line 16, strike out the 
words “of each sex.” 

Mr. MANN. That would make the paragraph ridiculous. 

Mr. CARLIN, There is another amendment there which pro- 
vides for an insertion. 

Mr. MANN, I do not know what they propose to insert. 

Mr, PAGE of North Carolina. I ask unanimous consent that 
this section as to Columbia Hospital may be passed over tem- 
porarily and the amendments withdrawn, so that they may be 
offered properly. 

Mr. FOSTER. If the gentleman will permit, I have a copy 
of the section here with the amendments written into it, and 
I think that will cover it. f 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Then, Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to withdraw the amendment just read and 
the other amendments sent to the desk, and to offer an amend- 
ment in the way of a substitute for the section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to withdraw the amendment just read and 
the other amendments sent to the desk, and that in lieu thereof 
a substitute be offered. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


thereafter the board shall consist of the Surgeon General of the Ar 


my, 
the Surgeon General of the Navy, the Surgeon General of the Public 
Health Bervice, and one Senator and two Kepresentatives in Congress, 
to be appointed by the Vice President and the Speaker of the House 


ti * 
and be ar es for reap 
dents of the District o 
ers. Of the number of directors — 9 
after the passage of this act, one shall serve 


missioners shall serve for three ye 
vacancies occurring during a term shall be 
said board shall have full power to opponi all officers and employees 

staff. There shall always be 


them, in such manner as they, HS 0 55 ma, 
ons to made by the 


the operation of the District government are now submitted.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the sub- 
stitute. 

Mr. MANN. I should like to offer a verbal suggestion or two 
myself. I move to strike out of the substitute, in line 16, as it 
appears in the original bill, the word “ always.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Line 16, page 74, strike out the word “ always.” 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. We accept that amendment, 
Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MANN. I move to strike out, in line 24, page 74, the word 
* daily.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, on page 74, by striking ont, in line 24, the word “ daily.” 


Mr. MANN, I do not suppose they receive very much money 


there, and to make a daily report will probably be more expensive 
than is worth while. ‘ 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. The gentleman is mistaken. 
They receive quite a good deal of money there. They have an 
average of about 60 pay patients in the hospital, and the receipts 
are very considerable. 
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Mr. MANN. I doubt whether the daily receipts are very con- 
siderable. I move to strike out daily“ and leave it so that 
they will make the report. I have no doubt they will send in 
the money when they have it. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Personally, I have no objection 
to that, but there is a good deal more money handled there than 
the gentleman from Illinois thinks. 

Mr. MANN. I doubt if their daily receipts amount to much. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Where there are $25,000 a 
year taken in, I imagine that every day the receipts are con- 
siderable. 

Mr, FOSTER. I saw that in the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from North Carolina, and, as the gentleman from 
IIlinols says, it seemed to me that for an institution which takes 
in probably on an average $4,000 or $5,000 a month when it is 
filled with patients, it would be considerable trouble to make 
the report daily, and what I wanted the gentleman from North 
Carolina to do was to permit them to report weekly or monthly. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I will not in the slightest de- 
gree antagonize any amendment offered, but I can see no objec- 
tion to reporting daily. If you strike out the word “daily” 
they might report but once a year. 

Mr. MANN. They will have to turn it in before they can use 
it. The money goes into the Treasury and then comes back to 
them; they could not use it until after it was turned in. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. If the gentleman will trike 
out the word “daily” and substitute “monthly,” I shall not 
object. 

Mr. MANN. Very well, I will offer that amendment, Mr. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
Page 74, line 24, strike out the word “daily” and insert the word 
monthly. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MANN. I would like to ask the gentleman from North 
Carolina how these estimates will be made—will they be made 
by the board? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. They will be made to the com- 
missioners and transmitted by them in the regular way. 

Mr. MANN. ‘They have no authority to change them? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. No; except as they have the 
indirect control of certain appointees on the board. They have 
no more authority to change them than they have the estimates 
of the school board. ‘They can change them as they can other 
estimates. 

Mr. MANN. Most of the estimates they can change. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. The language is such that 
they could change them here, I will say to the gentleman, 

Mr. MANN. I doubt it. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. If that is not so, they ought to 
have it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the substi- 
tute. s 

The question was taken, and the substitute was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

X tmen yf ager’ service 
insist vation con 52 3 de made with Cont 
obs and Emergeney Hospital by the Board of Charities, 

Mr. CARLIN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man from North Carolina if there is not a deficiency in the 
Emergency Hospital not provided for in the bill. 

Mr. PAGH of North Carolina. No; there was no estimate 
made in connection with Hospital. 

Mr. CARLIN. If it should turn out that there should be a 
deficit, it could be taken care of in the deficiency bill. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. That is the proper place to 
take care of all deficiencies. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In all, Tuberculosis Hospital, $57,960. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. The current District appropriation bill carries a pro- 
vision for the preparation of plans for the construction of a 
municipal hospital These plans have been prepared, as I under- 
stand it, and the District Commissioners sent in an estimate of 
$150,000, with a limitation of $500,000, as I recall it, for the 
beginning of the construction of a municipal hospital. I am not 
clear whether an item of that sort would be subject to a point 
of order or not. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I am. 

Mr. MONDELL. I shall not offer it, because I realize that 
this is not the time and place to determine as to the construction 
of that hospital. But I think the House would like to under- 


stand the views of the subcommittee that has given a great deal 
of attention to the matter concerning the building of a municipal 


hospital. The matter has been agitated for a long time, many 
people are interested in it, and believe the hospital should be 


built, and the plans have been prepared. What are the views of 
the subcommittee upon the matter? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina, I have no doubt of two things, 
Mr. e is that the gentleman from Wyoming is 
absolutely certain that an amendment offered to the bill at this 
place for a municipal hospital would be subject to a point of 
order and would be so held. The other thing, of which I-am 
equally eertain, is that he reads the Washington newspapers, and 
he knows that there has been a great deal of agitation among 
the citizens of the District of Columbia relative to the location 
of this hospital. He has asked a question as to the attitude of 
the subcommittee making up this appropriation bill. 

I think I am warranted in saying to the gentleman that every 
member of the subcommittee believes very thoroughly that there 
should be constructed in the city of Washington a new munici- 
pal hospital for the care of the class of patients that are now 
in that institution on Reservation 13, an old dilapidated building 
much overcrowded, where they can not be properly cared for. 

The proposition submitted to the subcommittee was for the 
construction of this building on a piece of ground of 14 acres, 
belonging to the District of Columbia, and bought for that pur- 
pose 16 years ago. It is between Georgia Avenue and Fourteenth 
Street at Upshur Street, and is the same plot of ground on which 
is located the Tubereulosis Hospital. Evidently a number of 
residents in that section of the city were fearful that this was 
the disposition of the subcommittee, and every citizens’ associa- 
tion, I think, and the chamber of commerce and the board of 
trade and almost every organization in this city rose en masse, 
protesting against the location of this institution at this place. 

Mr. MONDELL. Was not this ground purchased with the 
understanding and with the idea that it would be used eventu- 
ally not only for the location of the Tuberculosis Hospital but 
for a municipal hospital as well? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina, Yes; it was so understood, and 
the language of the legislation so designated it; it was pur- 
chased for the construction of a hospital. 

Mr. MONDELL. What is there about a hospital of this kind 
that need be objectionable to residents of that district, located, 
as it would be, in the interior of that considerable tract? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. My reply to the gentleman is 
that there is none, I think these people are unduly alarmed 
about the effect the construction of this hospital in the center 
of a i4-acre tract of land would have upon the value of their 


property. 

Mr. MONDELL. Is the gentleman prepared to say that the 
failure to begin or to provide for the construction of a munic- 
ipal hospital at this time is due very largely, if not entirely, 
to the attitude of the people of the locality referred to, sup- 
een as it has been, by the business organizations of the 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Not only the people in that 
locality, but when it was suggested that it might be con- 
structed on the present site of the Washington Asylum Hospital 
the people in that section of the city raised just as great a hue 
and ery as did those in the other sections of the city. It has 
resolved itself into this situation: The residents of the Dis- 
triet of Columbia in no section seem willing that this institu- 
tion should be constructed in the particular section in which 
they live. My office has been visited by individuals, committees, 
and delegations for two months, and I have said to them that 
their attitude meant that Instead of providing for the care of 
these sick and indigent people in the District of Columbia no 
alternative was left but to either dump them into the Potomac 
River or send them outside of the District of Columbia and 
impose them upon some one else. With that feeling in the com- 
munity, with the Members of this House being approached by 
individual friends, I felt and the committee felt that it was 
absolutely useless to project the construction of this hospital 
at this time in this bill. Personally I want to say that I 
believe now not only as firmly as I have in the past, but even 
more so, that it is not merely a neeessity for the proper care of 
the indigent sick in the District of Columbia, but it is a crying 
disgrace that it is not consummated. a 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Certainly. 

Mr. DYER. I want to ask the gentleman a question, and that 
is whether he does not think that the responsibility for this 
condition—which is deplorable, as the gentleman says, and as 
so many of us know who have visited it—is with the House and 
with the District Committee Instead of with the people who are 
objecting to the various locations? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I think the gentleman is en- 
tirely right—that it is a matter of the House—but I want to 
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say to him that I know personally the temper of this House, and 
that I feel the point of order would undoubtedly be made to an 
amendment offered now; but I can say to the gentleman from 
Missouri that there is absolutely not a scintilla of hope that 
this item could pass this House, and I was convinced of that. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. What does the gentleman think 
about the other body in respect to this situation? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I have not canvassed the other 
body. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Has not the gentleman had a little 
experience in that direction? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Yes; I have had some experi- 
ence, and I know the opposition there is just about the same. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask the gentleman if 
he does not think it is the duty of the committee to arrange 
for a place where this necessary hospital could be constructed? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. No. I would say that I do 
not think it is the business of the subcommittee taking up an 
appropriation bill to settle differences between a lot of citizens 
of the District of Columbia who are quarreling as between this 
site and the other site; that our action must necessarily be arbi- 
trary if we take any action at all. 

Mr. GARD. The gentleman, however, agrees that this hos- 
pital is highly necessary? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Unquestionably. I would say 
to the gentleman that this institution now in the 
eastern end of Washington, on reservation 13, in buildings 
wholly inadequate for the purpose of taking care of the sick and 
indigent at best, with an ordinary of 125 patients, has 
to-day nearly 200 patients crowded into the corridors, many of 
them in the basement of the building; and I repeat what I said 


sent to proceed for five minutes more. 
The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 


taken the question up, had hearings, 

or not the protests of the citizens of the locality were well 
founded, and they could have provided for the erection of the 
building at that point or they could have selected some other 
point. Does the gentleman know why the District Committee 
has taken no action? 

Lr. PAGE of North Carolina. I would say to the gentleman 
that I am not a member of the District Legislative Committee, 
and that I have had my hands full of District matters relating 
to appropriations and have not made any investigations along 
that line. 

Mr. MONDELL. I realize that the Committee on Appro- 
priations is not responsible for the present situation. That 
committee, or at least the subcommittee, would, however, have 
been willing to take the responsibility in the matter had it not 
been for the attitude of some people in the District. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. And some gentlemen in the 
House. 

Mr. MONDELL. And some gentlemen in the House; unnamed 
and not to be named; but the responsibility was not with the 
Committee on Appropriations, it was with the District Com- 
mittee, and as far as I know the District Committee has passed 
the matter over as though they had never heard of it, as though 
it had never been agitated and never discussed. I have never 
heard that the District Committee has given the slightest at- 
tention to this important matter. What is the District Com- 
mittee doing? The matter is within its duties and responsi- 
bilities. The District Committee occasionally spends time on 
some trifling bill that few are interested in, as for instance a 
bill relative to the rate of interest in the District proposing to 
give the pawnbrokers an opportunity to squeeze a little more in 
the way of interest out of some poor unfortunate, but here is 
a great and important District matter—the building of a 
municipal hospital in the Capital of the Nation, practically 
the only great city in the Union that has not such a hospital— 
about which it does nothing. 
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The people have been demanding it for years; the interests of 
humanity require it, most of us are in favor of it, everybody 
is working for it and- giving attention to it except the District 
Committee that is, under the rules of the House, charged with 
the duty and responsibility in the premises. I have never been 
able to understand what the District Committee was doing that 
it never got around to attend to matters of great importance that 
are being agitated and constantly pressed upon its attention. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to delay the 
committee but a moment. The gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. 
MONDELL] seems to be finding very much fault because certain 
work has not been done. I want to say this: I have observed 
somewhat the hospitals of the District of Columbia, and while a 
great municipal hospital would probably be a very good thing 
in the District of Columbia and would be nice to talk about and 
one to begin to talk about when the people of the District ef 
Columbia, especially if we are to believe the newspapers, are in 
favor of a hospital, but no one knows just where they want it. 
They do not seem to want it in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. They did not want any jail. 

Mr. FOSTER. They wanted to move the jail ont of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. And the cemeteries. 

Mr. FOSTER. The cemeteries and everything else that seemed 
to meet with their fancied disapproval. New, the Washington 
Asylum is not a good place. There is no question about that; 
everybody agrees to it who has been there and examined it. I 
have been there and examined it and do not approve of it, but 
taking it as a whole in the District of Columbia the indigent 
poor are pretty well taken care of. They are taken care of in 
the hospitals of the District, and the city of Washington has 
as good hospitals as anywhere. We have lately completed the 
Columbia Lying-in Hospital in which the indigent poor are also 
taken care of, and there is no finer hospital in the United 
States than exists out there on Pennsylvania Avenue. You take 
the Children’s Hospital and the Providence Hospital and the 
Garfield Hospital, the Georgetown Hospital, and the other hos- 
pitais of the city, all of them first-class hospitals, and they take 
care of them and the District pays the expenses, and I submit 
that if you ask the medical men throughout the United States 
they will tell you that the indigent poor are well taken care of 
in the city of Washington. This charge the gentleman makes in 
reference to hospitals here does not have any foundation except 
that they should do better out at the Washington Asylum. Let 
me tell you what probably the gentleman does not know. 

When the workhouse was moved from where the Washington 
Asylum and Jail is now located down into Virginia they teft 
two large brick buildings, and I understand that they cost—I 
do not know—three to five hundred thousand dollars. They 
are now used for the purpose of storing medels frem the Patent 
Office. Estimates at one time were made, I remember, a few 
years ago, to do something for the condition out there to make it 
better, and we found this, that the people of the District, or at 
least some of them here, were epposed to having these buildings 
used for a hospital. They could have fitted up those buildings— 
those two large brick buildings—fer a hospital which would 
accommodate 300 patients and taken care of all that were neces- 
sary. But that was not done. They did not want it done. I 
remember Elliott Wood, an architect who has done splendid 
work here in this Capitol, and a man who has built the build- 
ings he had anything to do with within the appropriations— 
he estimated, as I remember, at that time we could have taken 
$40,000 and made all the room that was necessary 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Is not the matter of opposition te that 
that it would prevent the expenditure of a half a million dol- 
lars in a new building? 

Mr. FOSTER. Certainly; it would prevent the expenditure 
of a half a million dollars. That is what they did not want. 
Why should not the Gevernment de these things 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOSTER. I will yield. 

Mr. MONDELL. Now, there is a committee of this. House 
charged with the duty and responsibility in regard to just such 
matters as that. That committee could have made provision for 
such changes as were necessary in these buildings, and if they 
were fit for a hospital they ought to have attended to it. 

Mr. FOSTER. That is possibly so; but the committee has 
not thought best to do it, and I want to submit to the gentleman 
from Wyoming that there were some kind of influences that 
went on here to prevent it. 

Mr, HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, I desire just a word or two 
about this situation because of my knowledge of it since I have 
been a member of the subcommittee of the District ef Columbia. 
The whole trouble about this thing is that it is just a cat and 
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dog fight among certain interests of the District of Columbia. 
First, the privately owned hospitals are very active in this mat- 
ter. They do not want a municipal hospital begun for several 
reasons. That is one source of dissension. The next source— 
and I happened to see an exhibition of this one day down in 
the District Commissioners’ office; that is to say, the assembly 
room down there. I happened to be down there, and I think 
there were more than a hundred citizens from up in this Upshur 
Street neighborhood who were protesting against the location of 
the municipal hospital. 

Mr. FOSTER. Some who lived a mile and a half away. 

Mr. HOWARD. Yes; some of them lived a mile or a mile and 
a half away. Now, let us see why they were protesting, and in 
the meantime I want to let you gentlemen understand that these 
poor unfortunates that are chargeable to the District of Colum- 
bia for medical attention—there are a thousand dogs in the 
city of Washington this minute that are cared for better than 
those poor unfortunates out there in this bare, old, dilapidated 
hospital they have got on this low ground. 

Now, 16 years ago the Government of the United States ac- 
quired this property for a dual purpose—first, for a tuberculosis 
hospital, which it has built. None of the privately owned hos- 
pitals want tuberculosis patients because they would keep 
other patients from coming in, so they raised no objection to the 
erection of the tuberculosis hospital, and it is out there and full 
of tuberculosis patients. 

Mr. MONDELL, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOWARD. Just one moment more. I want to state 
this case just as it is, and nobody is going to dispute it. After 
the tuberculosis hospital was there, and it was known by these 
real estate promoters that the municipal hospital was going to 
be located there, the property sold for about 50 per cent of its 
original value in the immediate neighborhood. People bought 
it and built houses on it, knowing that this hospital was going 
to be located there. Now, the shrewdness of these people is 
this: They are there now, after having bought the property at 
50 per cent of its.value, because it was adjacent to the hospital 
and obnoxious to some people. Now, they are trying to make 
50 per cent on their deal by raising this protest to the Members 
of Congress and to the committee and to the District Commis- 
sloners. The truth is, they have been bombarding every Mem- 
ber of Congress to keep this hospital from going out on that 
street. For what reason? It will not be located somewhere 
else, They have made a valuable investment in going out there 
and locating their homes. The people who sold the property 
sold it at a low figure, because they knew the Government had 
acquired that property for a hospital, and since the purchasers 
bought it they have moved every influence on the face of the 
green earth to keep this particular institution from being located 
where it was intended. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman is simply emphasizing my 
inquiry. Why under those circumstances does not the com- 
mittee charged with the responsibility act? 

Mr. HOWARD. Why can you not climb a greased pole with 
an armful of eels? Tell me. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MONDELL. I am attempting to do it, although I am 
not accomplishing it. But I would start. This committee has 
never started. 

Mr. HOWARD. Well, you and I and probably a dozen other 
men in this House would start, but there are a hundred others 


opposed to starting. 
The CHAIRMAN 


man has expired. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for three minutes more. 

Te CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman’s re- 
quest 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOWARD. Now it seems that ever since we have been 
trying to relieve this situation by the erection of this municipal 
hospital by going and occupying property that the Government 
of the United States bought for this specific purpose, every bit 
of the printer’s ink that could be wielded against the Govern- 
ment going out there and building this hospital and relieving 
this congestion and this disgraceful situation down here at 
the municipal hospital has been used, and they have been 
bombarding Congress by saying it would be a disgrace to go 
out in a decent community and take a poor, sick man. Ah, 
the finger of greed is in this whole business. They do not look 
upon this as a humane and charitable act on the part of Con- 


gress, 
Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. HOWARD. Yes. 
Mr. DYER. Does not the gentleman think it is the duty of 
Congress to act? 


(Mr. Saunpers). The time of the gentle- 


Mr. HOWARD, Of course, it is the duty of Congress to act, 
but now you try and get action. That is the trouble about this 
situation. Why not be plain about it? You are not going to 
have a municipal hospital erected in this town unless you erect 
it on its present site, and the commissioners and those who are 
directly interested in the matter, looking to the best interests 
of these poor unfortunates that will be placed in this hospital 
as the wards of the District of Columbia, have protested against 
the erection of this hospital on the present site. Why? It is 
not a healthful location. Now, what can we do? 

Mr. MONDELL. Again I inquire, Why does not the District 
Committee act? 

Mr. HOWARD. My friend does not impute to me that much 
wisdom that I can tell him why the District Committee does not 
act. As the gentleman says, it is not our business to go out and 
locate this municipal hospital. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has again expired. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, there are some facts con- 
nected with the proposed municipal hospital of which I have 
knowledge and which may interest the House. . The site that 
was purchased for the municipal hospital 16 years ago was not 
purchased because Congress desired at that time either to 
acquire a site or to build a municipal hospital. It was agreed to, 
after a great protest, as part of a compromise on a number of 
items in the District appropriation bill. At that time there 
was a plan to erect a municipal hospital, to cost $3,000,000, and 
to care for all of the indigent sick of the District of Columbia 
in a Government hospital and to care for none of them in the 
private hospitals in the city. 

There are some in this House, and I am among them, who 
believe that the present system, quite prevalent in other cities 
of the United States, of taking advantage of private institu- 
tions for the care of public patients is the most humane and 
best system that can be devised. I am among those who have 
opposed the indefensible proposition to erect a $3,000,000 
municipal hospital and to discard the opportunities that exist to 
take advantage of many of the facilities afforded by the pri- 
yately owned institutions in the District. 

It is not denied that the conditions at the Washington Asylum 
are not satisfactory, but there are two buildings there, or just 
adjacent, that, by a very moderate expenditure, can be fitted 
and made suitable for hospital purposes. The District officials 
have never, in my recollection, made any estimate of what it 
would cost to put those buildings in proper shape, nor suggested 
such a use, because during my experience in the House they 
have always been interested in a great municipal hospital, and 
the possible changes in these buildings would interfere with the 
scheme for a Government establishment. This site was not se- 
lected for the purpose of erecting a municipal hospital and tuber- 
culosis hospital. Congress located the tuberculosis hospital on 
the site in the belief that it would end the agitation for a 
municipal hospital on the same site. ‘The tuberculosis hospital 
was placed there because the private institutions could not set 
aside sufficient space to care for the large number of tubercular 
patients needing accommodations. 

We have had experience in connection with the tubercular 
hospital managed by the municipal authorities. A committee 
of women, representing various organizations in the District, 
made an investigation of that hospital and found conditions 
there so scandalous and the patients treated so indecently that 
the indignation expressed in Congress resulted in a very marked 
change. 

I believe in proper facilities for the care of the indigent sick 
in the District of Columbia, and in so far as it is necessary for 
the Government to erect institutions of its own, I am in favor of 
that being done; but I do not favor any plan which contemplates 
taking care of all the indigent sick in Government hospitals 
when there are facilities that can be availed of in privately 
owned and conducted institutions. The experience in cities like 
Chicago, New York, and other large municipalities is to the 
effect that better results are obtained by availing of the facili- 
ties of such institutions, to which a large number of disinter- 
ested persons give their time and efforts, than can be secured in 
purely Government institutions. 

I hope that something may be done to relieve the conditions 
in the Washington Asylum. I do not believe that it can be done 
by the erection of the municipal institution originally planned 
and still in contemplation. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to ask unanimous consent that all debate on this section be 
closed in five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that all debate on this section close in five 
minutes. Is there objection? 
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There was no objection, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, at first I did 
net intend to pay any attention to the remarks made by the 
gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Monvett] in reflecting upon 
the Committee on the District of Columbia, but I am sure that 
if the gentleman had known the truth about the situation he 
would not have said what he has said. The truth is, as I was 
informed by the clerk of the District Committee over the tele- 
phone just a few moments ago, there is no such bill before the 
District of Columbia Committee. 

The Board of Charities and the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia, as I am informed by the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Pace], have besieged the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, of which the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL] 
is a member, asking that committee to take some action regard- 
ing this hospital matter. For some reason unknown to me that 
committee has not done so; but, speaking for myself, only 1 of 
the 21 members of the Committee on the District of Columbia, 


I can say that I am in favor of the erection of a municipal hos- 


pital. And then, speaking for the rest of the committee, I 
wish to say that I do not believe the gentleman from Wyoming 
should fall into the habit, long ago acquired by the newspapers 
of the city of Washington, of abusing the District Committee. 
I can say for them that I do not believe they should be censured 
and unwarrantedly criticized for not doing that which not even 
the gentleman from Wyoming himself, or the Board of Charities, 
or the Commissioners of the District of Columbia have asked 
them to do. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, JOHNSON of Kentucky. I yield to the gentleman, 

Mr. MONDELL. If the chairman of the committee having 
charge of these matters is favorable to this project, it will be a 
very simple matter for him to introduce a bill providing for 

this hospital. I have no responsibility in the matter. I am not 
on the committee. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. The gentleman seems to have 
assumed very great responsibility, and is so thoroughly familiar 
with the subject, and his interest is so intense, if we listen to 
him, that I can not understand why he himself has not intro- 
duced the bill. 

Mr. MONDELL. I will do so immediately, if the gentleman 
will assure me that it will be considered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. As chairman of the Committee 
on the District of Columbia, I can not only assure the gentle- 
man from Wyoming, but all the House, that if it is possible for 
me to get the attention of the committee to the matter I shall 
be delighted to do so; but for the last few months it has been 
almost impossible to get the attention of that committee beyond 
the one question of pensioning the firemen and policemen. That 
subject arises at every meeting of the committee, to the detri- 
ment of all other business. And, even if a bill were before the 
committee and favorably reported, to provide for a new munici- 
pal hospital, the gentleman from Wyoming will bear testimony 
to the fact that there has been but one occasion during this ses- 
sion when District of Columbia legislation could be considered 
upon the floor of the House. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Saunpers). Without objection, the 
pro forma amendment will be withdrawn and the Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

e to carne to the eiras He hag Board . 
upon requisitions previously approved by the auditor of the District of 

Olumbia and upon such security as may be required of said agent by 
the commissioners, sums of money not to exceed $200 at any one time, 
to be used for . preg in placing and visiting children, traveling on 
official business of the board, and for office and sundry expenses, all 
such expenditures to be accounted for to the accounting officers of the 
District of Columbia within one month on itemized vouchers properly 

approved. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I make a point 
of order against the word “hereafter” at the beginning of 
line 21, page 77. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I concede the point of order, 
Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I offer an amendment sub- 
stituting a capital T—— 

Mr. MANN. That will be done by the enrolling clerk: 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, that will be done. 

Mr. CARLIN. Mr. Chairman, I do not understand exactly 
the effect of the sustaining of the point of order against the 
word “hereafter.” 


Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. The effect of that point of 


order is to make this the law for one year, during the life of 
this appropriation, instend of making it permanent law. 


Mr. CARLIN. Were there any hearings had before the com- 
mittee: as to the work of this Board of Children’s Guardians? 
Mr. PAGH of North Carolina. Nothing in detail, nothing 


more than routine. The hearings. disclosed merely their evl- 
dence touching the appropriations which they ask. 

Mr. CARLIN. I want to say to the gentleman that recently 
I had some experience with the agent of this board and some 
of the members of it, which impressed me very much with the 
idea that there is perhaps great need for an investigation and 
hearing. I do not want to take up the time of the House with it 
just now, but a little later I may bring it to the attention of 
the House, 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Is that in connection with ap- 
propriations or with administration? 

Mr. CARLIN. It was in connection with the use of an ap- 
propriation, and also in the administration of the matter, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


TEMPORARY HOMES, 


Munici I ho : > $1,200; 
foreman, arinean $360 . 2 oe 8 A 22³ 
per month, $150; maintenance, $2,000; in all, $4,190. 

Mr. MONDELL, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I shall not offer an amendment providing for an appro- 
priation of $40,000 for a new municipal lodging house, because 
I fear the chairman of the committee would make the point of 
order and that the Chair might sustain it, but I do want again. 
to emphasize the importance of a new municipal lodging house. 

We have a municipal lodging house in the city of Washington 
that is excellently conducted and kept reasonably clean and sani- 
tary. The people in charge do their duty in caring for the un- 
fortunates who: come to them, but the building is small and the 
rooms are scandalously overcrowded on those occasions when 
there are an unusual number of unfortunates applying for 
temporary care. The city has, as I understand it, a piece of 
ground well located for a municipal lodging house, and it is. esti- 
mated that a good, comfortable, up-to-date. municipal lodging 
house could be ereeted for about $40,000. I do not know 
whether the members of the subcommittee on appropriations 
have ever visited our present municipal lodging house or not, 
but I have. There are rooms in that lodging house with double 
tiers. of narrow bunks, with very little space between them, 
rooms in which men are crowded in a way that would not be 
tolerated under any law that I know of on any statute books 
regulating the amount of air space required for human beings. 

It is remarkable how clean and sanitary the place is, con- 
sidering its frequently crowded condition. The wood yard is a 
little narrow space, dificult to get at, not so located as to make 
it convenient or economical either to receive or deliver the wood 
which these men saw as a part payment for their keep. The 
building is about everything that it should not be. It is as clean 
as it well can be kept; it is as sanitary as it is possible to keep 
it; it is well cared for; and that is all you can say for it. It 
is entirely too small; it is not well located; it can not possibly 
be made to care for all those who may desire temporary shelter 
in inclement weather and in Democratic hard times. If there 
is anything that we need in this city above other things it is 
a new municipal lodging house. Yet the committee which has 
charge of these affairs and is responsible to the people of this 
District, charged by the Congress with the responsibility, has 
not, so far as I know, considered the matter of a new municipal 
lodging house. The chairman of the committee may say that 
there has been no bill introduced on the subject. If that is 
true, and the chairman will promise that the committee will do 
its duty, I will introduce a bill to-day and get this thing started. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I have not 
visited the present municipal lodging house. The truth is I 
might be put to sawing wood if I went down there. I am not 
looking for that sort of a job. I know something about it, how- 
ever, because various people have appeared before the commit- 
tee in connection with the plan of building a new municipal 
lodging house. The present building used for that purpose was 
a gift to the city. At certain times it has been somewhat 
crowded, and I will admit that there has not been a suite of 
rooms and a bath for each one of the people who have been 
forced to spend the night there. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman from North Carolina does 
not want to make an unfair statement. The gentleman knows 
that there are bunks: for something like 16 or 18 people in rooms 
that are certainly not over 14 feet square. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I know; but it is a very rare 
occasion when anything like all of those bunks are full. 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes; but it is a far cry from that to a suite 
of rooms and a bath. 
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Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. If the rooms are not filled, it 
does not require so much air, and they are not all occupied. 

Mr. MONDELL. They are frequently all occupied. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. You can not say that they are 
frequently all occupied when you consider the 365 days in the 
year. Some time or other when the Republicans come into 
power and we have a lot of tramps and bums to take care of, 
when there is not plenty of work for everybody to do, the sub- 
committee may bring in a bill for a new municipal lodging house 
because we will need it, but at present under these prosperous 
times we do not need one. 

Mr. HOWARD. If the gentleman will pardon me, we do not 
need any municipal lodging house, There is nobody to lodge; 
everybody has work. 

Mr. MONDELL. My understanding is that there have been 
more admissions or more applications for admission under this 
Democratic administration than ever before. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. The gentleman should produce 
his evidence and not a mere statement of understanding. My 
understanding is that the very contrary of that is true. 

Mr. HOWARD. The rule of law is that the uncorroborated 
testimony of one witness in a case of this sort is insufficient. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In all, $129,000, which sum shall be expended under the direction of 
the commissioners. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
against the paragraph. I desire to make an inquiry of the com- 
mittee in reference to the prisoners and what character of pris- 
oners are to be placed in this reformatory. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. First of all, I want to say to 
the gentleman that his point of order comes too late, because the 
Clerk has read past the paragraph he wishes to make a point of 
order to, and read the next paragraph. I will also say to the 
gentleman that this paragraph, which ordinarily would be sub- 
ject to a point of order, is included in the rule adopted before the 
bill was taken up making it in order. So it is not subject to 
his point of order. 

Mr. DOWELL. Then I desire to make an inquiry relative to 
an amendment that may be offered. I desire to inquire the 
intent of the committee with reference to the character of pris- 
oners who are to be assigned to this reformatory. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. At the present time the District 
of Columbia maintains what is designated as a workhouse, 
located on a tract of land 25 miles down the Potomac River, and 
to that institution, under the law, prisoners can not be sentenced 
for more than one year. Consequently, the courts of the District 
of Columbia, under the present law, have been sentencing the 
prisoners whose terms are longer than one year to the Federal 
penitentiary at Atlanta or Fort Leavenworth, and also to State 
institutions. The purpose of this legislation is to create a re- 
formatory where the prisoners sentenced in the courts of the 
District of Columbia for a term exceeding one year will be taken 
to serve that term. 

Mr. DOWELL. The understanding of the gentleman is that 
this includes all criminals convicted in the District of Columbia? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Yes; and sentenced for more 
than one year. 

Mr. DOWELL. A life prisoner, then, is sent to this reforma- 
tory? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Yes; it is called a reformatory, 
but it is what is known in the gentleman's State as a peniten- 
tiary. 

Mr. DOWELL. The bill provides for the transfer of all 
prisoners heretofore placed in the penitentiaries to the reforma- 
tory. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Yes; as rapidly as the institu- 
tion is ready to receive them. 

Mr. DOWELL. I would like to inquire why this is called a 
reformatory. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Because Congress named it a 
reformatory. The institution is exactly what the penitentiary 
is in the gentleman’s State and in my State. 

Mr. DOWELL. Then the purpose is to establish a peni- 
tentiary and not a reformatory? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. As the gentleman understands 
the terms, yes. The name was designated by Congress. 

Mr. DOWELL. Have we not been making additions to the 
penitentiaries at Fort Leavenworth and also at Atlanta for the 
purpose of providing for prisoners? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Yes; but not for prisoners 
from the District of Columbia, but for United States pris- 
oners who are sentenced there. 

Mr. DOWELL. Have these improvements been completed? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. They are in process of com- 
pletion, and I think practically completed. 


Mr. DOWELL. When they are completed there will be suffi- 
cient room for all prisoners. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. No; the gentleman is mis- 
taken. If the District of Columbia prisoners in the future are 
prarencod to these institutions there will have to be other addi- 

ons. 

á 225 DOWELL. How many will the new additions provide 

‘or 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Ido not know. The gentleman 
may be surprised to know that at present there are 674 prisoners 
in the penitentiaries outside of the District of Columbia. There 
is another reason why the District of Columbia ought to estab- 
lish this institution. The gentleman will readily see that the 
character of prisoners sentenced from the courts of the District 
of Columbia to the Federal penitentiary for offenses are not 
similar to those who are sentenced to the penitentiary from his 
State and mine. Those prisoners are sentenced for the infrac- 
tion of some Federal law. 

In the District of Columbia they are sentenced for the viola- 
tion of any law, where the punishment exceeds one year—per- 
jury, for instance, and various other crimes for which prisoners 
are tried—and the traveling expenses from here to Fort Leaven- 
worth, from here to Atlanta, the railroad fare, is an item of very 
considerable expense to the District of Columbia. The District 
of Columbia is charged by the National Government with the 
total cost of maintenance of these prisoners, whereas, of course, 
their labor amounts to something, and the idea of the commit- 
tee is that the District of Columbia ought to have the advantage 
of saving the transportation charges, to begin with, and also 
of getting the benefit of the labor of these people that are sen- 
tenced from the District. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 


expired. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOWELL. I want to make a further inquiry. What is 
the estimated expense, so far as the officers are concerned, with 
reference to this new reformatory, per annum? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I will say to the gentleman 
that at this time we have not reached a place where full esti- 
mates of cost can be made. This is to be located on a tract of 
land owned by the District, adjoining the now workhouse of the 
District, and the building will be constructed out of material 
produced in the District institution known as the workhouse, 
by the labor of the people who are assigned there, and it will be 
supervised, at least for the present, during this fiscal year by 
Officials who now are in charge of the workhouse. 

Mr. DOWELL. Is it the purpose of the committee to trans- 
fer all of the prisoners who are now in the penitentiaries from 
the District of Columbia to this institution? 3 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. As soon as they can be cared 
for in this new institution; yes. 

Mr. DOWELL. I withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. CLINE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of getting a little information from the 
chairman of the committee. I would like to ask whether a 
parole system is in effect with reference to prisoners that are 
now confined at Leavenworth and Atlanta? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I think so; yes. 

Mr. HOWARD. As the author of that measure, I will state 
that it applies to all United States prisoners. 

Mr. CLINE. Does it apply to Occoquan? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. That is a workhouse, but I 
think they have a parole system there. 

Mr. HOWARD. The Federal parole system applies only to 
Federal prisoners. 

Mr. TILSON. May I ask the gentleman whether it applies to 
offenses against Federal laws only, or to offenses against such 
laws as in the States would be purely State laws? 

Mr. HOWARD. So far as the District of Columbia is con- 
cerned, prisoners are sent from the District who commit any 
character of crime or such character of crime as in the States 
would be regarded as a State offense as distinguished from a 
Federal offense. 

Mr. TILSON. Ina State they would be purely State offenses? 

Mr. HOWARD. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. Is it the intention here to segregate those who 
violate Federal laws, in the sense of laws enforced all over the 
United States, from those who violate laws which are purely 
District laws or which in the States would be State laws? 

Mr. HOWARD. Let me explain. The object of this appro- 
priation is this: The character of criminals that go from the 
District of Columbia to Leavenworth and Atlanta and other 
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Federal prisons are of a kind that are usually not found in 
Federal prisons. 2 

Mr. TILSON, They are generally in the State prisons? 

Mr. HOWARD. Yes. They would be sentenced under the 
State laws to the State prisons. Very few prisoners from the 
District commit a technical Federal offense, but if a Federal 
offense is committed the prisoner would go to the Federal prison. 

Mr. TILSON. Such as an offense against the revenues or 
the post office? 

Mr. HOWARD. Yes. Suppose a man committed forgery of 
a bank note, and he was tried in the District of Columbia and 
sentenced, my understanding is that he would still go to Atlanta 
or some other Federal prison. This is simply intended to take 
care of prisoners in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the two 
last words for the purpose of asking unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp by inserting an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Washington Post on Thursday, May 25, 1916, 
bearing upon the speech delivered by my colleague [Mr. Scat] 
on May 23, 1916, it being a leading editorial of that date. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Record by inserting 
the article referred to. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The editorial referred to is as follows: 


A SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY FOR MEMBERS OF CONGRESS, 


In a remarkable speech in the House this week Representative SCHALL, 
of Minnesota, likened Congress to the crew of the ship of state which 
carries 100,000,000 prs eye He held it to be the duty of the people's 
Representatives to “ steer the ship from the dangerous maelstrom of non- 
preparedness,” no matter how many protests came from the passengers. 
“The people will approve when they understand the situation,” he 
added. Therefore he urged the construction of the best Navy we can 
get.” 

Now comes the House Committee on Naval Affairs with an apologetic 
and feeble pretense of response to the demand for preparedness on the 
sea. It reperts a bill providing inadequately for the increase of the 
Navy, and couples with the appropriation a provision authorizing the 
T'resident to suspend expenditures in case the nations of the world agree 
to establish an international peace tribunal and abandon competitive 
armaments. 8 : 

Such is the lame and. impotent conclusion of a majority of the com- 
mittee, after months of consideration of a bill designed for the defense 
of the richest Nation on earth. ~~ 

f the naval bill is not intended for national defense, what Is its 
excuse? If it is intended to improve the naval defense, why is it 
whittled down and offered with apologies to the pacificos? 

Few bills have ever been — 4 ae ferth by a committee of Congress 
which exhibited plainer evident of timidity and pouc cowardice, 
The bill is satisfactory neither to the advocates of adequate defense nor 
to pacificos, because it is neither one thing nor the other, It does not 
adequately build up the Navy, nor does it honestly abandon all pretense 
of preparing for defensive war. 

he first, paramount, imperative duty of Members of Congress, with- 
out regard to party is. to rip to pieces the makeshift offered by the 
eng MC of the cominittee and prepare forthwith a measure that will 
make the United States safe. 

The country will never be safe so long as the oceans are an un- 
guarded highway of attack by a foreign enemy. If guarded, the oceans 
are a strong factor of defense. If unguarded, they open the United 
States to the enemy. The House Committee on Naval Affairs has always 
the first opportunity and the duty to prepare for naval defense. It has 
failed to rise to its opportunity and failed to perform its duty. 

Now that the matter is out of the committee’s hands and in the 
House, the House should do the work which the committee failed to do. 
Surely there is patriotism, breadth of vision, and courage enough in the 
American House of Representatives to build up the Navy at this critical 
time. A splendid opportunity awaits the Representatives who will rise 
above section and party to perform the work demanded by the Nation. 
The people will take note of such service and will amply reward it. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
ANACOSTIA RIVER FLATS. 


For continuing the reclamation and development of the Anacostia 
River and Flats from the Anacostia Bridge northeast to the District 
line, to be expended for the purposes and under the conditions specified 
in the item for this improvement contained in the“ District of Columbia 
appropriation act for the fiscal year 1915,” $200,000, 3 the 
amount authorized to be contracted for in the District appropriation 
act for the fiscal year 1916. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
strike out the last word, The appropriation carried in this 
paragraph is $200,000. I think last year it was $100,000. Will 
the chairman of the committee kindly explain whether this im- 
provement has anything to do with navigation? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. No; the improvement has ab- 
solutely nothing to do with navigation. I will not be quite so 
positive as to that, but I do not think it contemplates any naviga- 
ble projects on the Anacostia River. It is the reclamation of 
certain lands lying along this stream, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Dredging is being done? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Yes; and the dirt that is being 
dredged is put out on this land to be reclaimed. 

Mr. MANN. It is to build a wall. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. It is to build a wall, I will 
say to the gentleman, und eventually will build a parkway by 
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Mr. Chairman, I move to 


this reclaimed land along the Anacostia River very much as has 
been done along the Potomac. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Well, is it such an appropri- 
ation as should be taken care of in the river and harbor bill? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I can not understand how it 
could possibly get into a river and harbor bill. 

Mr. GOOD. Why not? Most everything got into the river 
and harbor bill this year. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Almost anything can break 
into it, but there is no reason why this should. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Everything but Cedar River, 
Iowa, got into the bill; but that may break in next year, if the 
Iowa delegation is alive to its importance. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina, I do not believe this is a proj- 
ect which even the gentleman from Pennsylvania would con- 
sider as a navigation proposition. 5 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I would say that if they can 
ever get a favorable report from the engineers as to Cedar River, 
Towa, it will be in the river and harbor bill, but the gentlemen 
frori Iowa have not been able to get a favorable report yet. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I understand there are a good 
many things in that bill that have not had a favorable report 
from the engineers. That is not requisite at all for getting into 
a river and harbor. bill. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. 
the report of the engineers. 

Mr. MANN. No; it is necessary to have a report from the 
engineer 

Mr. GOOD, It is not necessary to have a report to continue 
an appropriation after the engineers have made report to the 
effect that a stream is nonnavigable and can not be made navi- 
gable by any amount of appropriation, but we still keep on 
putting into river and harbor bills appropriations for those 
streams. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Let me say to the gentleman 
from Iowa that if he does not get Cedar River in a river and 
harbor bill he has a chance to get it in a flood-control bill. 

The work here is very largely the work of reclamation? 

me PAGE of North Carolina. Oh, entirely; there is no navi- 
gation. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The dirt is being thrown up 
on the banks, and the ground is being improved. What about 
the benefits arising from the improvements? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina, Assessments are made for 
benefits in a provision carried in the current appropriation bill 
for the District of Columbia. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Under court proceedings? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Under court proceedings. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Have we had any return from 
the courts yet? 

Mr, PAGE of North Carolina. We have not. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The plan contemplates an 
assessment of benefits upon the abutting property owners? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. And must be done under the 
law. s 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. So there will be cooperation 
or mutual participation in the expenditure? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina, Yes. I will say to the gentle- 
man that while appropriations have been carried in the District 
bill for several years in connection with the reclamation of 
Anacostia Flats, until the current District appropriation bill 
there was no provision for the assessment of benefits, but a 
provision was inserted in thut for an assessment against the 
abutting property owners. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Two hundred thousand dollars 
is in this bill, $100,000 in the bill of a year ago, making a total 
of $300,000 for two years. How much was the appropriation 


before last year? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I think $100,000 had been 
appropriated in a prior bill. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. A total of about $400,000—— 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Yes; has been so far appro- 
priated in connection with this item. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That is up to date? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Up to date. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Some of that is to come back 
by way of benefits? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. 
as a benefit will be paid back. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, the two gentlemen may know 
all there is to know about this subject 


Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I de not pre- 
tend to know it all. 


Cedar Creek is not 
It takes something else besides 


Whatever amount is assessed 
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Mr. MANN. I may be entirely mistaken, but I have not 
the same idea they have about the matter. What they are 
doing there is building a wall along toward the river side 
of the overflowed flats formerly overflowed by tide water, and 
having built that wall they are dredging with a pump dredge, 
excavating the channel cf the stream and pumping it over onto 
the property which was before overflowed by the tide. I had 
supposed the Government owned that property. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Not all of it. 

Mr. MANN. They certainly claimed to own that overflowed 
land. It may be that there is some private property which 
will be benefited. If there is any private property that will be 
benefited it will be assessed. I think no assessment has been 
made yet, because the Government claims to own this land. 
They have already made a considerable amount of land right 
across in the direction in which I-am pointing on the other side 
of the Anacostia River, which I had supposed would eventually 
be turned into a parkway, I do not know—— 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I think that was the intention. 

Mr. MANN. The Anacostia River, like the Potomac River, 
was overflowed by the tide. We have improved the Potomac 
River down here in Potomac Park largely by pumping out 
the river, not only improving the navigation, but there is not 
much navigation š 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. There is a tidal flow. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, yes; but there is not much navigation now 
in the Anacostia River. We are improving navigation and get- 
ting land the cheapest way it can be obtained ; that is, by dredge 
pumping. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. In connection with the as- 
sessment for benefits, while the Government does own prac- 
tically all of this land that is to be reclaimed, it does not own 
it all, because there is an item in the estimates for the purchase 
of some land and the assessment of benefits is intended to apply 
to the abutting land. Here is a lot of swamp land lying along 
the line of the Anacostia River. When it is reclaimed and 
made into a park the abutting property will be greatly benefited. 

Mr. MANN. I doubt it. 

Mr, PAGE of North Carolina. That is a matter for the jury 
to decide on when the assessment is made. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. Does the gentleman claim that this land when 
reclaimed will be used for park purposes, or for commercial 
purposes or some purpose other than as a park? 

Mr. MANN, I suppose that is a matter for the Government 
to determine, I should say there is just as little likelihood of 
that land being used for commercial purposes during the life 
of the gentleman and myself as there is of Potomac Park being 
utilized for commercial purposes. We have the power to do it, 
however. 

Mr, PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, in reply to the 
question asked by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] 
as to the amount that has been expended, I want to say that 
this $200,000 will make a total of some $700,000. The clerk of 
the committee reminds me that $500,000 has already been appro- 
priated. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Five hundred thousand dollars 
in addition to what is carried in this bill? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, has the gentle- 
man’s time expired? 

The CHAIRMAN. It has not. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I wish the gentleman from 
North Carolina to know that I was not criticizing this improve- 
ment on the Anacostia River—the clearing of those flats and the 
introduction of clear water. I think it is a good thing for every- 
body. In time it may be that that land will become one of the 
garden spots of this city, or it may be used for commercial pur- 
poses ; but it certainly is an important improvement in the matter 
of sanitation for the benefit of the health of the people of this 
District. My inquiries were directed with respect to the juris- 
diction of committees, and also as to the assessment of benefits, 
showing that the landowners will pay a proportion of the cost 
of the improvement. 0 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


PARKS, 


For the condemnation of small park areas to be acquired in accord- 
ance with the provisions relating to small parks in the District of 
Columbia contained in the sundry civil appropriation act, approved 
August 1, 1914, $25,000. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Wyoming. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. MoxpELL offers the followin 
F k of th known 

g acquisition for a c í tract of Ia 
Patterson tract, assessed a the records of the pent the Dista 
of Columbia as parcel 129/2, lying north of Florida Avenue NE., and 
bounded on the east 55 the grounds of the Columbia Institute for the 
Deaf, on the west by New York Avenue and the tracks of the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad Co., and on the north by Fairview Avenue, containing 
othe more or less, $500,000, or so much thereof as may be neces- 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I make a point 
of order on that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina 
makes a point of order on the amendment. The Chair sustains 
the point of order. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer another amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Wyoming. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. MONDE 
„n ĩᷣͤ db ee 

“ For acquisition for a public park of the tract of land known as 
the Dean tract, assessed on the records of the assessor of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia as lots A, 818 and 819, in square 2535, Contao 
400 and 4,425 square feet, more or less, $625,000, or so much thereo: 
as may be necessary.” 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I make a point 
of order on the gentleman's amendment. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman reserve 
his point of order for a moment? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I will reserve it, but I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on this amendment may be 
closed in five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that all debate on this amendment may be 
closed in five minutes. Is there objection? ~ 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, the two tracts proposed to 
be secured for park purposes under the two amendments that I 
have sent to the desk consist, first, of what is known as the 
Patterson tract, of about 85 acres in the northeast, which it is 
understood can be secured fer about $7,000 per acre, and what is 
known as the Dean tract, cornering on Florida Avenue and Con- 
necticut Avenue. I think the city should have both of these 
tracts. The Patterson tract will certainly be needed in the 
future, because there are no considerable parks in that section 
of the city and no tracts as available as this. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Are there any other tracts of land in 
the District of Columbia whose owners are anxious to unload 
them on the Treasury that we might consider at the same time? 

Mr. MONDELL, Well, I do not know as to that; but I will 
say, Mr. Chairman, that I do not know that the owners of these 
tracts are particularly anxious to sell them to the city. I have 
no information on that subject. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I understand that the owners of the 
tract mentioned in the amendment now pending are very anxious 
to get somebody to take it off their hands. 

Mr. MANN. Where does the gentleman get his information? 
Mr. FITZGERALD. I am not at liberty to disclose that, but 
I can give it to the gentleman privately. 

Mr. MANN. I can give public information to the gentleman 
to the effect that it is not so. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. 1 can give the information that they are 
anxious to unload it on the Government. 

Mr. MANN. The heirs? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes; the heirs. It would be a good 
thing for them to unload it on the Government. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, considering the length of 
time that has been taken from me by the genial chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations, I will ask for a moment or 
two in addition to what was allotted to me. 

The gentleman now refers to the Dean tract. The Dean tract is 
the most beautiful tract of wooded land now remaining unim- 
proved in the center of the city, or near the center of the city. 
It is a very beautiful tract of land. At one time it was sug- 
gested that that would be a good place to build a summer 
White House. I do not know but that we ought to purchase it 
and keep it with that object in view. At any rate it would be 
a public misfortune to have this traet cut up into building lots 
and built upon. It should be retained intact. It should be 
purchased, if its purchase is necessary, to prevent its being 
cut up into building lots and covered with apartment houses. 

The price at which I understand it can be bought is certainly 
not excessive. I understand it is about $1.50 a foot. Those 
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who are at all acquainted with values in that section know 
_ that that is a low price for land in that vicinity. Within a 
block of the Dean tract lands have been sold, I am confident, 
for several times as much as that per square foot. Possibly 
it is not necessary to buy this year, but eventually this city 
should have the Dean tract; and the Dean tract can not, if this 
city is to grow, be cheaper in the years to come than it is now. 

It will enhance in value every day, every week, every month, 
and every year. 8 

The Patterson tract is offered now at a low price. It will 
enhance in value rapidly as the years pass. We need it, because 
it is in a section of the city in which there are no considerable 
park areas. It can be bought cheaply, and ought to be acquired 
at this time. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I do not expect to take the five 
ininutes. I am quite sure the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
FITZGERALD] is incorrect in thinking that the people who own 
the Dean tract have been making any effort to dispose of it to 
the Government. For years there has been talk about the Gov- 
ernment buying the Dean tract. Some time last fall I had a 
conversation with young Mr. Dean, who certainly displayed to 
me no anxiety to have the Government purchase the property. 
On the contrary, he stated that if the Government wanted to buy 
it they would have to determine to do so very quickly, because 
the owners of the property had carried it and they were going 
to dispose of it, and they thought they could get a great deal 
more for it than the Government would be willing to pay for it. 
I believe they have had, through the District Commissioners or 
through the superintendent of public buildings and grounds, or 
somebody, a proposition to sell it to the Government at the 
assessed valuation. 

That, however, is not what I am specially interested in. I 
look over this property every morning. I have looked at it for 
many years, going by it. There is not a morning now that I do 
not stand at my window and look at that piece of property. It 
is the handsomest piece of property that I ever saw in a city. 
I never haye seen any other piece of property in any city as 
handsome as this. I do not know what the Government would 
do with it if it purchased it. I do not think there is great neces- 
sity for an additional park in that locality, But there is one 
oak tree on the Dean property that ought to be owned by the 
Government and surrounded, so that the people could go under 
it. It is many times older than the city of New York. There 
is no tree anywhere near New York City that is as old or as 
large as this old oak tree on the Dean place, which has a wider 
spread than any tree in any other city in the United States. 
They have a tree out in the Hawaiian Islands, planted by a man 
still living, that has a spread larger than this room; but I know 
of no place where they have as handsome an old oak tree as 
there is right by the Dean house, directly in front of the win- 
dows of my apartment. If I had the money I would buy the 
ground myself for the privilege of living under the shadow of 
that old oak tree. Of course, I do not expect that the Govern- 
ment will ever take any such delight in trees or beauty. 

Mr. FITZGERALD, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
for one minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks unan- 
imous consent to proceed for one minute. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FITZGERALD, Mr. Chairman, I spoke somewhat ad- 
visedly in what I said about the owners of this property being 
anxious to dispose of it to the Government. The amendment 
now proposes a price of $625,000. A few years ago it was 
$1,250,000. The place has a very beautiful tree and it is a very 
beautiful tract of ground; but it seems to me that $625,000 is a 
great deal of money to pay to gratify the esthetic taste of the 
gentleman from Illinois and for one old tree. It would have to 
be a very old tree to justify paying so much money, and there is 
no need for a public park in that part of Washington. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman will yield, some day I will 
invite him to come up and take dinner with me and see this 
piece of ground. He evidently does not know where it is. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Oh, I have walked past it very fre- 
quently and have walked through it once or twice without inter- 
ference.. I know that the gentlemen who have the privilege and 
opportunity of living where the gentleman, from Illinois lives 
would regret very much to see this property built upon. It 
would spoil their view. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, that is a mean little fling. I will be out of 
it long before that property is built upon. 
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Mr. FITZGERALD. But it is a pretty big price to pay to 
gratify those who wish to live in a particular part of Washing- 
ton. The gentleman admits that there is no need for a park at 
that particular place, so the only purposes we would buy this 
ground for would be three: First, to accommodate those who 
own it and wish to sell it—the Government always is a desirable 
purchaser; second, to gratify those who live under the same 
roof with the distinguished gentleman from Illinois; and third, 
to buy the biggest, widest-spreading tree in any municipality in 
the United States. The price though is pretty large, even to 
accomplish those three ends. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask for two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for two minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANN. I did not advise anybody to buy this ground for 
the Government. I am not supporting the amendment. I did 
not say the amendment ought to be agreed to; but it is impos- 
sible for any gentleman on the floor of the House on this side to 
make a remark, even about an abstruse question, without some 
gentleman on the other side of the House indulging in personal 
abuse. The gentleman stated that I was supporting the amend- 
ment because I wanted to keep the view in front of my windows. 
That is just about up to the average intelligence of that side of 
the House, [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I made a point of order against 
the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 
The Clerk will read. * 

The Clerk read as follows: 


assistant engineers—one 1 800, one $1,700; master 
; assistan foremen—oné $1,475, one 


1,505; clerks—one $1,800, one 
$1,500, one 


imekeeper, : 
each; four bo pak at $610 each; three firemen at $875 each; janitor, 
900 ; watchmen—one $875, one $700, one $610; drivers—one $700, one 
3638 two messengers, at $600 each ; in all, 888,030. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on the 
figures “ $1,800,” in line 25, page 89. That is an increase of 
salary. There are two or three other increases of salary, but 
they are small, and I do not think I will make any point of 
order against them. But I make a point of order against that. 

Mr. MANN. What is the point of order? 

Mr. COX. That it is an increase of salary. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana makes the 
point of order that this is an increase of salary. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. That salary is not fixed by 
statute; it is not subject to a point of order. 

Mr. MANN. I think we are entitled to know what the point 
of order is, 

Mr. COX. At the bottom of page 89, line 25, assistant engi- 
neer, one, $1,800. I make the point of order that that is an 
increase of salary. 

Mr. MANN. But it is not an increase of salary. 

Mr. COX. I thought so when I compared it with the bill of 
last year. What was his salary last year? 

Mr. MANN. Eighteen hundred dollars. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. If that is the gentleman's 
point of order, the salary is the same as it is in the current law. 
There is no change. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: . 

Sec. 9. That hereafter the half cost of the paving or repaying of a 
roadway between the side thereof and the center thereof with sheet 
asphalt, asphalt block, granite block, vitrified block, cement concrete, 
bituminous concrete, macadam, or other form of pavement shall be 
assessed against the property abutting the side of the street so im- 
proved, such assessments to be levied and collected as now provided as 
o alleys and sidewalks: Provided, That the advertisement by publica- 
tion of the commissioners’ intention to do such work and the formal 
hearing in respect thereto required by law as to alley and sidewalk 
improyements shall not be required as to roadway improvements. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I will make a point of order 
against this paragraph unless it is included in the rule. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. It is included in the rule and 
is not subject to a point of order. 

Mr. MONDELL. The only change made is that it ineludes 
macadam? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Yes; the word “ macadam ” is 
added. i 

Mr. MONDELL. So that hereafter macadam pavements are 
charged up against the abutting property owner? 

Mr, PAGE of North Carolina. Yes. 
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Mr. MONDELL, It has been the practice in the District, 
and particularly in the outlying sections of the District, to use 
what they term a water-bound macadam. This word “ mac- 
adam“ would include that also, I suppose? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Yes; I think it would include 
that. 

Mr. MONDELL. Let me make this suggestion: So far as roads 
in the suburbs are concerned, they are built not so much for the 
benefit of the abutting property owner as they are for the public 
convenience, to allow people to get from one part of the city to 
another part, or from one part of the city to the country. Does 
the gentleman think it is fair to charge up the building of these 
roads to the abutting property owners? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I do. Take the part of the 
northwest in which the gentleman formerly lived, and in which 
I live at the present time, the paved macadam street is very much 
less expensive than the asphalt or other kind of pavement, but 
it is fully as beneficial in the degree of cost to the abutting prop- 
erty owners as the other pavement. I see no reason why a 
resident of the city should have a macadam roadway built in 
front of his property without being assessed for any part of 
the cost, while the man in the next street having a way built 
of asphalt and other material and costing more should be as- 
sessed. We put this in because we thought it equitable as 
between the various residents and the different kinds of paye- 
ment, 

Mr. MONDELL. I think the gentleman’s position is sound 
as applied to improved parts of the District, but when you come 
to the suburbs which are not so well built up as the section 
to which the gentleman has referred, there is not so much 
equity in it. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. The gentleman will admit that 
the building of-a water-bound macadam road through a man’s 
property which is not built up in the District of Columbia will 
greatly enhance the value of that property? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes; generally that is the case. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Then there Is in that class of 
property a very much larger area to assess. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. This provision, as I understand it, is that half the 
cost of paving each side of the street or rondway 25 feet in 
width 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Not more than 40 feet, 20 
feet ‘rom each side. 

Mr. MANN. It says the cost of all such work beyond a line 
20 fest from the side thereof. But that is not what I wanted 
to get at. It contemplates that the cost of the paving on each 
side of the street will be charged to the property owner on that 
side of the street. Suppose you are paving a street 40 feet in 
width with this imaginary line through the center; are you 
going to keep a separate aecount of hew much it costs on each 
side? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. No; that was put in to meet 
a condition that arose under a provision carried in the last bill. 

Mr. MANN. I do not care about that, but this will require 
the gentleman making a different assessment for ench side of 
the street, to raise the money from the property owners on each 
side, to keep a separate account of the cost of each side of the 
street. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. The gentleman is wrong in 
assuming that the assessment is made and the money used to 
put down the pavement. The appropriation is made for laying 
the pavement, and sfterwards the assessment is made to cover 
the cost. 

Mr. MANN. But you have to keep a separate account of each 
side of the street in order to khow how much you are going 
to assess. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. 
erty is assessed, of course. 

Mr. MANN. Here is a roadway with an imaginary line run- 
ning through the center of the street, and you provide on one 
side of that imaginary line that the cost of the paving on that 
side shall be assessed to the property owner and on the other 
side the cost on that side shall be assessed to the property 
owner, You have to keep a separate account in order to know 
how much ench side shall be charged, and if you do not that 
would be a good defense in court. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Then they will have to keep a 
separate account. 

Mr. MANN. It is impossible to keep a separate account of 
the cost on each side of an imaginary line in that way. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I will say to 
the gentleman that most of the pavement that is laid in Wash- 
ington is laid under contract at so much per yard, and there is 


Each abutting piece of prop- 


no difficulty in calculating the number of yards or the frontage 
of a lot, and so many feet out into the street. 

Mr. MANN. Yes; but in nearly every case, excepting streets 
already paved, there is additional cost for exeavation and 
grading. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. That is not charged at all. It 
is only for the paving. The excavating and the grading are 
not ineluded in this amendment. 

Mr. MANN. And they are not a part of the pavement? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Not a part of it at all. It 
has been suggested to me that they should be, but they are not, 
and this applies to the paving alone. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the Chair understand that the gen- 
tleman from Wyoming withdraws his point of order? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the bill. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, before taking 
up the amendment offered by the gentleman from Wyoming, 
to which a point of order is pending, I ask unanimous consent 
to return to page 11 of the bill, line 12, for the purpose of offer- 
ing an amendment, to insert $1,700 in place of $2,000, which was 
stricken out on a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to recur to page 11 of the bill for the purpose 
of offering an amendment, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
amend by inserting, in line 12, page 11, after the figures 
“ $3,500,” the words “examiner, $1,700.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 11, line 12, af fi i » “ex. 
3 2 4.2685 after the figures 33,500,“ insert the words ex 

The CHAIRMAN. 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, as to the point 
of order which was pending to the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Wyoming, on page 64, the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Howarp] desires to be heard. 

Mr. HOWARD, Mr. Chairman, the point of order is directed 
against the particular item offered by the gentleman from 
Wyoming [Mr. Moxprer1t]. The gentleman cited the original 
law, the act approved May 28, 1908, section 10 of which pro- 
vides that the Commissioners of the District of Columbia are 
hereby authorized to appoint two inspectors to carry out the 
purposes of the act, at a compensation not to exceed $1,200 eac” 
per annum. The District appropriation bill approved March 4 
1911, carries this provision: 

The major and superintendent of police shall hereafter detail two 
privates of the nee eo a for the enforcement of the provisions 
of the act to regulate the t of child labor in the District of 
38 approved May 28. 

r. MONDELL. What pie is that? 

TA HOWARD, May 2, 1911, was the date of the approvat 
of the act. Seetion 10 of that act provides: 

That all laws and parts of laws to the extent that they are incon- 
sistent with this act are hereby repealed. 

Therefore the existing law is in conformity with the pro- 
visions of the bill, and the point of order, therefore, would not 
lie against it. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOWARD. Yes. 

Mr. MANN, I did not hear all of the gentleman’s state- 
ment. What was the item in that law? Was it merely for the 
eurrent year? 0 

Mr. HOWARD. No; it is “hereafter.” It provided that 
hereafter the major and superintendent of the police force 
should designate two privates of the Metropolitan police force 
to perform the functions created by the act of 1908, and sec- 
tion 10 of that act repealed all laws in conflict with it. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, the amendment which I have 
offered provides for the pay of the inspectors required for the 

of carrying out the provisions of the child-labor law. 
Admitting for the sake of argument that there is a provision 
of the law relative to the appointment of the inspectors, that 
has nothing to do with the amendment proposed which pro- 
vides for pay for these inspectors. My amendment has no ref- 
erence to the manner in which these people shall be appointed 
or detailed. It simply provides for their pay, and it is entirely 
in order to offer as an amendment to the District appropria- 
tion bill a provision for the payment of officers provided by law. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair is ready to rule. The gentle- 
man from Wyoming offers as an amendment to the District of 
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Columbia appropriation bill, at page 64, as a special paragraph, 
immediately following the end of line 12, on that page, the fol- 
lowing: 


For the payment of two 


po pro aty to carry out the purposes of the 
act approyed y 28, 1908, entitled “An act to regulate the employment 
of child labor in the District of Columbia,” as provided by section 10 
of said act, $2,400. 

An examination of the child-labor law shows that section 10 
provides as follows: 


That the Commissioners of the District of Columbia are hereby au- 
thorized to appoint two ors to carry out the purposes of this act 
ata compensation not exceeding $1,200 each. 

Undoubtedly that is sufficient authority for the amendment of 
the gentleman from Wyoming. The gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Howanrp] in response to that cites a later District of Co- 
lumbia appropriation bill carrying the following language: 

The major and superintendent of police shall hereafter detail two 
privates of the Metropolitan police force for the enforcement of the 

rovisions of the act to regulate the employment of child labor in the 
District of Columbia, approved May 28, 1008. 

And he further cites the fact that the bill carries the repeal- 
ing clause which would repeal this if it was in any way incon- 
sistent with the original text. The Chair does not think that 
the language referred to is at all inconsistent with the language 
carried in section 10 of the child-labor law, and therefore over- 
rules the point of order. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Wyoming. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia have called attention to the fact that it is 
impossible for these two officers from the Metropolitan police 
force to properly and adequately enforce the child-labor law. 
They call attention tó the fact that in order to have that law 
properly enforced it is necessary to have officers peculiarly 
qualified and trained for that kind of work. Let me call the 
attention of the committee to what Commissioner Brownlow 
said as to the present situation, or to a part of what he said, 
particularly relative to children who have taken part in 
theatrical performances ; 


As long as the children who were orming here as actors only 
came to va lle theaters or with an occasional play like the 
Bine Bird, or something like that, it did not amount to much. But 
of late, in the last be, or nine months, there have sprong up in these 
5 and 10 cent moving-picture houses all over the District and in 
the outlying eastern and southern parts. Hy Friday night 
amateur nights and Charlie Chaplin contests and any number of 
things in which these children were sores tickets. Sometimes ged 
were paid by being given so many tickets, so they could come bac 
every night for the rest of the week. I heard of several cases of little 
children who were banging around where some man who was the 

tting the 


times as high as 10 a 

The commissioner further called attention to the impossi- 
bility of regulating these things without having officials trained 
to that kind of work and familiar with the conditions. He 
refers to the newsboys and to the patent violation of the law 
in regard to the sale of newspapers and notions. We see 
boys under age right here in the Capitol and adjacent to it 
in the House Office Building engaged in selling newspapers 
every day. 

That may not be so bad, but if the law is a wise one it should 
be enforced. These boys are employed in several classes of 
work, so the commissioners say, under age, and they have not 
been able to enforce the law, not because the men who are de- 
tailed are not good officers but because they are not trained for 
that kind of work. They desire to pay some one for this work 
who is trained for that class of work and who will see that this 
child-labor law is enforced. 

Now, again I appeal to the gentlemen of the House. Do you 
or do you not believe in the enforcement of the child-labor law? 
Were you or were you not entirely honest when you helped pass 
that law? Do you believe in its enforcement, or are you like 
some legislators whom I have heard of who were for a law 
but “agin” its enforcement? Now, here is a proposition. to 
provide for the enforcement of this wise, just, useful, and 
necessary statute. Let us provide for it as the commissioners 
ask us to do. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, at the present 
time there are two police officers detailed from the Metropolitan 
police force to the enforcement of the child-labor law in the 
District of Columbia. They have had this assignment since 
the enactment of the law some five or six years ago. Those two 
men have been trained for six years to enforce this law, and 
they are the only ones in the District of Columbia who are. 
Now, the gentleman from Wyoming comes with an amend- 
ment and says that we ought to dispense with those two men 
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who have had six years’ training in the enforcement of this 
child-labor law and select two entirely new people who know 
nothing about it, who will have to be trained in order that the 
law may be properly enforced. In other words, he would throw 
away the experience of these two men who have had six years 
of this employment, turn them back into the Metropolitan police 
force, where they are not particularly needed, and in their places 
employ two inspectors who would take six years, presumably, 
to become as efficient in the enforcement of this work as those 
we are now enforcing it. That is the argument of the gen- 
eman. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I will. 

Mr. MADDEN, Does the law refer to the territory embraced 
around the Capitol here? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I can not say to the gentleman, 
but I think it applies everywhere in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. MADDEN. It would enforce the law around the Capitol 
Building? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. The gentleman is referring 
to the boys selling newspapers? There is a provision in that law 
by which they can get a permit, and I assume most of those 
boys have permits. 

Mr. MADDEN. Boys as young as 8 years of age—— 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. That is a matter of adminis- 
tration, and certainly if they have not a permit they are vio- 
lating the law, but there is a provision by which they can re- 
ceive permits in the law. Mr. Chairman, that is about all I 
care to say about it. It is the employment of two new officials 
to take the place of two old officials in the enforcement of this 
child-labor law. I should think the experience of these two men 
should be utilized, and it is certainly worth something. 

Mr. MONDELL. The commissioners have said they needed 
these two men for other work. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. If we complied with all the 
requests of the commissioners, they not only would have those 
two men but they would have a hundred more, That does not 
amount to anything. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Wyoming. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. Monperr) there were—ayes 
84, noes 55. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I move that 
the committee do now rise and report the bill to the House 
with the amendments, with the recommendation that the amend- 
ments be agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Ferris, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 15774, 
the District of Columbia appropriation bill, and had directed 
him to report the same back to the House with sundry amend- 
ments, with the recommendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I move the pre- 
vious question on the bill and amendments to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? If not, the Chair will put them in gross. 

The question was taken, and the amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third 
time, and was read the third time. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I move to recommit the bill to the 
Committee on Appropriations with directions to that committee 
to report the bill back forthwith with an amendment striking 
out all of the first section except the enacting clause. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the instructions. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Mann moves to recommit the bill to the Committee on pro- 
priations with instrnetions to report the same back forthwith with an 
amendment striking out all after the enacting clause, beginning line 3, 
page 1, down to and including line 3, on page 2. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, on that I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion to recommit 
with instructions. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order there is 
no quorum present. 
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The SPEAKER. 


Bstopinal 
Farr 


Abercrombie 


8 
Garters kla. 
Ca 

Cline 


Connelly 
Cooper, Wis. 
Cox 


Cramton 
Crisp 
Pai 
ven 
Davis Minn. 
Davis, Tex. 
Decker 


Dent 
Dickinson 


Bennet 
Butler 
Dyer 


Adair 
Anthony 
Austin 


trumbaugh 
Buchanan, III. 


Buchanan, Tex. 


Burke 
Caldwell 
Cantril 
Capstick 
rew 


Casey 
Chandler, N. Y, 


Charies 
Chiperfleld 
Clark, Fla. 
Condy 


YEAS—111. 
Fess Kinkaid 
Flood Lazaro 
Focht MeArthur 
Fordney McKenzie 
‘oss McKinley 
Garland McLaughlin 
Gillett Magee 
Glynn Mann 
Gould Martin 
Guernsey Matthews 
Hadley Meeker 
Hamilton, Mich, Miller, Del 
Haskel: Miller, Pa 
Hawley Mondell 
Hay Montague 
Hayes Moore, Pa 
Hernandez Moores, Ind. 
Hin Morgan, Okla. 
Hinds Mott 
Holland Mudd 
Hollingsworth Nichols, Mich. 
Hopwi North 
Howell Oakey 
Hull, low: Parker, N. J. 
Johnson, Wash. Platt 
elley Powers 
Kennedy, Iowa Pratt 
Kennedy, R. I. Raker 
NAYS—1738. 
Eagle Kettner 
Elston Key, Ohio 
Eyans Kincheloe 
Farley we 75 
Ferris 
Fields te Follette 
Aort 1a Een t 
tzgera nroo 
ter Lesher 
r Lever 
Gandy Lieb 
zard Lloyd 
Garner k 
Garrett London 
Glass McAndrews 
Good McClintic 
Goodwin, Ark. McCracken 
Gordon McDermott 
Gray, Ind. MeGilllenddy 
Green, Iowa Naval 
G apes 
Griffin Mays 
Hard Moon 
Harrison Morrison 
Hastings Moss, Ind. 
Haugen Murray 
Hayden Neely 
Ile n Nicholls, 8. C, 
Helm Nolan 
Hensley Norton 
Hilliard Oldfield 
Hood Oliver 
Houston Overmyer 
Howard Padgett 
Huddleston Page, N.C 
Hughes rk 
Hu 3 Phelan 
Hull, T Porter 
Humphrey, Wash, Pou 
; Nie 
acoway e 
James . — 
Johnson, Ky. Ramseyer 
Keating Randa 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—11. 
King Sisson 
Longworth Smail 
Madden Thomas 
NOT VOTING—139. 
Collier Gray, Ala 
Conry Gray, N.J 
Cople, Greene, Mass. 
lo Greene, Vt. 
Griest 
Hamill 
Dale, N. * Hamilton 
Dale, Vt. Hamlin 
Dempsey Hart 
Dewalt Heaton 
Driscoll! Heflin 
8 2 
Edmonds enry 
Ed 8 Hicks 
Emerson Humphreys, Miss. 
Husted 
Flynn Hutchinson 
Freeman Johnson, S. Da 
Fuller Jones 
Gallagher Kahn 
Gallivan Kearns 
Gardner Keister 
Godwin, N. C. Kent 
Graham Riess, Pa 
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Evidently there is no quorum. 


Roberts, Mass, 
r Ney. 


Russell, Ohio 
Schall 
Siegel 


Sloan 

Smith. Idabo 
Smith, Mich. 
Smith, N. Y. 
Steeverson 
Stephens, Cal. 
Sterling 
Stiness 
Stone 
Sulloway 
Sweet 

Swift 

Tilson 
Timberlake 


Woods, lowa 


Steagall 
Steele, lowa 
Stephens, Miss. 


Stephens, Nebr. 


pena Tex. 


Young, N N. Dak. 
Young, Tex. 


Whaley 
Wilson, III. 


Kreider 
Lindbergh 


Linthicum 
3 


0 
O'Shaunessy 


The Door- 
keeper will lock the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will notify 
absentees, and the Clerk will call the roli. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 111, nays 173, 
answered “ present“ 11, not yoting 139, as follows: 
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„Mass. Sa bath Snyder Vare 
Parker, N. Y. Sanford = rkman Walker 
Patten Saunders man ard 
Peters Scott, Pa Steele, Pa, Watson, Pa. 
Price Scully Sutherland Williams, T, S. 
Riordan Sears Switzer Williams, W. E. 
Rodenberg Sells Talbott Wians, Ohto 
Rouse Sherley Taylor, Colo. n . 
Rowe Sinnott Temple Winslow 
Rowland Smith. Miun. Tink Wood, Ind. 
Russcll, Mo. Snell Van Dyke 


So the motion to recommit was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

On the vote: 

Mr. Herr (against) with Mr. LI xTHIcux (for). 
Mr. Stsson (against) with Mr. WIIsox of Illinois (for). 
Mr. Austin (for) with Mr. Stepsan (against). 
Mr. WHALEY (against) with Mr. Coapy (for), 
Mr. Ayres (against) with Mr. Dyer (for). 

For the session: 

Mr. STEELE of Pennsylvania with Mr. Grama. 
Mr. Dewatr with Mr. MCFADDEN. 

Mr. Lrener with Mr. ROWLAND, 

Ending May 27: 

Mr. WX. Erza Wittiams with Mr. Krxe. 

Mr. Trromras with Mr. DEMPSEY. 

Mr. GALLAGHER with Mr. Wrysrow. 

Mr. Tarsorr with Mr. BUTLER. 

Ending May 29: 

Mr. SHERLEY with Mr. LONGWORTH. 

Ending June 2: 

Mr. BURKE with Mr. GREENE of Vermont, 

Ending June 20; 

Mr. Brcckner with Mr. BENNET. 

Until further notice: 
Mr. CLank of Florida with Mr. 
Mr. Rousk with Mr. MADDEN. 
Mr. Fryxn with Mr. GRIEST. 
Mr. Patten with Mr. SNELL. 
Mr. Henry with Mr. Jounson of South Dakota. 

Mr. Humpnreys of Mississippi with Mr. Woop of Indiana, 
Mr. Sears with Mr. Kress of Pennsylvania, 

Mr. WALKER with Mr. PETERS. 

Mr. LIrTLEPAGE with Mr. SUTHERLAND. 

Mr. Sasara with Mr. LEHLBACH. 

Mr. CaxtRILL with Mr. LANGLEY. 

Mr. Jones with Mr. KEARNS. 

Mr. Dare of New York with Mr. EMERSON, 

Mr. Lewis with Mr. McCcrtocr. 

Mr. Witson of Louisiana with Mr. SNYDER. 

Mr. Price with Mr. Murer of Minnesota. 

Mr. Barxnarr with Mr. CHANDLER of New York. 
Mr. Garntivan with Mr. COSTELLO. 

Mr. Brack with Mr. Gray of New Jersey. 

Mr. Haamin with Mr. Date of Vermont. 

Mr. Van Dyke with Mr. Mooney. 

Mr. SPARKMAN with Mr. RopENBERG. 

Mr. Octesny with Mr. MORIN. 

Mr. Sacnpers with Mr. WILIA of Ohio, 

Mr. CALDWELL with Mr. EDMONDS. 

Mr. Harr with Mr. KAHN. 

Mr. Tayror of Colorado with Mr. Watson of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. O’Suavnessy with Mr. PAIGE of Massachusetts. 
Mr, McLeasore with Mr. TEMPLE. 

Mr. Gray of Alabama with Mr. HUTCHINSON. 

Mr. CoLLIER with Mr. HEATON. 

Mr. Epwarps with Mr. CAPSTICK. 

Mr. Gobwix of North Carolina with Mr. ANTHONY, 
Mr. Bortanp with Mr. FARCHILD, 

Mr. Crosser with Mr. DRUKKER. 

Mr. Brumpacen with Mr. CHARLES. - 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois with Mr. Hicks. 

Mr. Russetx of Missouri with Mr. TINKHAM. 

Mr. Orxey with Mr. Rowe. 

Mr. Mauer with Mr. SWITZER. 

Mr. Lort with Mr. THOMAS S. WILLIAMS. 

Mr. Heryertne with Mr. CHIPERFIELD. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Texas with Mr. HUSTED. 

Mr. Carew with Mr. Craco. 

Mr. Casey with Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Conny with Mr. Surrn of Minnesota. 

Mr. Mondax with Mr. SUTHERLAND. 

Mr. Haut with Mr. SANFORD. 

Mr. Rrorpan with Mr. WARD. 

Mr. Apar with Mr. Scorr of Pennsylvania, 

Mr. Loup with Mr. Scurry. 

Mr. Disco with Mr. LAFEAN. 


FULLER. 
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Mr, MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I voted “aye.” I am paired 
with the gentleman from Kentucky, Mr. Rouse. I wish to with- 
draw my vote and vote “present.” 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the gentleman’s name. 

The Clerk called the name of Mr. Mappen, and he answered 
“ Present.” 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, I find I am paired with the 
gentleman from Maryland, Mr. Tatsotr. Therefore I will have 
to withdraw my vote. I want to vote “ present.” I voted “ aye.” 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the gentleman's name. 

The Clerk called the name of Mr. BUTLER, and he answered 
“ Present.” 

Mr, SISSON. Mr. Speaker, I am recorded in the negative. I 
am paired with the gentleman from Illinois, Mr. WIIsoN, but he 
thinks I am out of the city. I had better withdraw my “nay” 
vote and vote present.“ 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the gentleman's name. 

The Clerk called the name of Mr. Sisson, and he answered 
“ Present.” ' 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. A quorum is present. The Doorkeeper will 
open the doors. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken, and the bill was passed. 

On motion of Mr. Pace of North Carolina, a motion to recon- 
sider the vote whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Mr. BEAKES. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads, claiming jurisdiction of House 
bill 6915 and House bill 10130, I move to discharge the Committee 
on Reform in the Civil Service from the consideration of House 
bill 6915 and House bill 10130, and that the same be referred to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Mr. GARRETT rose. 

For what purpose does the gentleman from 


To make a parliamentary inquiry. 

The gentleman will state it. 

There are two reports on order of pro- 
cedure from the Committee on Rules pending, under the rule 
which provides that it shall be in order at any time for the 
Committee on Rules to report on the order of procedure. I 
desire to submit the inquiry as to whether these motions would 
take precedence over the motion of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. BEAKES]? 

The SPEAKER. The rule that the gentleman from Tennes- 
see cites is correct and well known, but the rule about this 
business is that immediately after the reading of the Journal 
motions of this kind are made, and one of them is just as 
binding as the other, the Chair thinks. But the Speaker is in 
this fix about it anyway: The gentleman rose this morning, or 
somebody for him, when he had the undoubted right to proceed, 
and the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Pace] came to the 
Speaker and said that the Committee on Appropriations wanted 
to proceed with the District of Columbia appropriation bill, and 
the Chair recognized him. Then the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. MADDEN] propounded the inquiry whether that would cut 
out this motion of the Post Office Committee, and the Chair 
stated in the presence of the House that it could not cut it out; 
and under the circumstances I hope the gentlemen will defer 
their matter, because I do not think this will take very long. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. There was an understanding about that. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Certainly, Mr. Speaker, we 
defer to the suggestion of the Chair. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report this document. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

By direction of the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 
el. jurisdiction of H. R. 6915 and H. 10130, Mr. BEAKES moves 
to the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service from con- 
sideration of H. R. 6915 and H. R. 10130, and that the same be re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I make a point of order against 
the motion of the gentleman from Michigan. 

The SPEAKER. What is the gentleman’s point of order? 

Mr. COX. The point of order is that the matter has been 
adjudicated by this House. On last Monday the House by mo- 
tion referred these two bills to the Committee on Reform in the 
Civil Service, and having been determined and passed upon by 
the House, it is adjudicated and disposed of. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from [Illinois [Mr. 


Mappen] want to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I maintain that the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads is clearly within its rights 
when it comes before the House and asks for the reference of a 
bill which it believes has been erroneously referred; that it is 
strictly under the rules that it comes before the House with 


this motion, and that the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads has jurisdiction over the legislation which is em- 
bodied within these bills. 

The SPEAKER. What does the gentleman say to the point 
of order made by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cox] that 
this matter is res judicata? 

Mr. MADDEN. I think I have said what I think about 
that. Anyway, Mr. Speaker, if I may be permitted to wander 
just a little, I believe that when the House acted on the mo- 
tion of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cox] it was not ad- 
vised of the facts in connection with the case upon which it 
acted, and that when the gentleman asked unanimous consent 
to transfer the bills, if the House had been advised it would 
not have taken the action that it did take. And because of the 
fact that the House did act without information and under a 
misapprehension of the facts in the case, I believe that now, 
when the House is advised, it ought to be given an opportunity 
to act with the information that will give it the opportunity of 
eonsidering the question intelligently. 

Besides that, Mr. Speaker, when this question was up for 
consideration on my motion to reconsider the vote by which 
the House did act, while the Speaker sustained the point of 
order as to the action the House did take, the Speaker himself 
said that the remedy was with the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads, and advised the committee that the remedy 
was for that committee to meet, to act, and to come to the House 
with a recommendation from the committee as to what disposi- 
tion should be made of these bills. Now, the committee has 
acted upon the advice of the Speaker, upon what we presumed 
in good faith to be a ruling by the Speaker, and we put the 
question now up to the Speaker as to whether or not we have 
acted in accordance with his very wise suggestion. [Laughter.] 
And we further wish to know from the Speaker whether he 
wants to put himself in the attitude of overruling himself? 
Of course it would be perfectly in order for him to do that, 
but we hope he will not so far forget himself as to disagree 
with himself and decide in favor of the point of order presented 
by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cox]. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I want to suggest to the gentleman that it 
requires the very biggest order of men to overrule themselves 
and to find that they have been mistaken. [Applause.] 

Mr. MANN. Did the gentleman ever do that? [Laughter.] 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, as chairman of the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads, that is claiming jurisdiction 
of these bills, I would like to be heard for a few moments not only 
upon the point of order but upon the question itself. And yet 
I do not desire to do more than to state the facts upon which 
this motion on the part of the majority of the committee is predi- 
cated, as well as the views of the minority. The gentlemen 
of the Post Office Committee are divided on this question. A 
majority of the committee want to assume jurisdiction of these 
bills. The other part of the committee do not. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOON. Yes. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Will the gentleman state to the House what 
is the division in the committee? 

Mr. MOON. Yes; I will state it to the House, if the gentle- 
man thinks that will do any good. A large majority of the 
committee, two-thirds of it, want to take jurisdiction of these 
bills; but that is a matter of no consequence, as to how many 
men were for it or against it. This is a question of parlia- 
mentary law, to be determined under the rules of the House; 
and I want to say to gentlemen, before entering upon discussion 
of the point of order or a statement of the facts upon which 
the jurisdiction is claimed, that you are now proposing to de- 
termine a question the ultimate effect of which will give $200,- 
000,000 annually within 25 years as civil pensions to the em- 
ployees in the service of the United States. I will not now dis- 
cuss the merits of the bills. 

Mr. Speaker, in order that we may understand exactly the 
status of this question, it is proper that I state the facts. The 
bills to which this motion refers are for the purpose of giving 
pensions to superannuated employees of the Post Office Depart- 
ment. I need not read all of the provisions of the bills, because 
it is clear from a reading of some of them that a pension of 
$600 per annum is to be given to those who are adjudged to be 
superannuated under the provisions of the bills. Now, let us 
see where the jurisdiction lies under the rules of the House. 
The bills went to the Post Office Committee in the first place, 
not to the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. They 
were being considered in that committee, when, on motion of 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cox], by unanimous consent 
the jurisdiction of the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
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Toads was taken away, and that jurisdiction conferred on the 
Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. Was that correct? 
The rules of the House require that all legislation be referred 


to one of the committees mentioned in Rule X. The subsection 
of that rule provides that all matters pertaining to the Post 
Office, the appropriations therefor, shall go to the Post Office 
Committee. By construction it has been held that that includes 
postal banks, telegraph matters, and all matters essentially 
affecting the operations of the department. There is nothing 
in this bill that affects the operation or work of the departments, 
or either of them. 

But there is another rule that provides that all questions of 
ciyil-service reform shall be referred to the Committee on Re- 
form in the Civil Service. Its jurisdiction is over matters affect- 
ing the Civil Service Commission, violation of the civil-service 
law, and, mark the language, of all questions affecting the 
civil-service status of employees, clerks, and officers in the 
classified service. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. 

Mr. MOON. 
any more. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Did not the Post Office Committee report the 
bill for the classification act of 1907 affecting the status of 
carriers and clerks, and also the railway mail classification of 
1912 changing the status of railway mail clerks? 

Mr. MOON. Yes; but they did not involve pensions. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. But it was a change of status. 

Mr. MOON. The gentleman from New York begs the ques- 
tion. If a tariff law was referred to the Post Office Committee 
and the committee passed upon it without any question of 
jurisdiction, the action would be lawful, and there was no 
question of jurisdiction made. 

The SPEAKER. What does the gentleman from Tennessee 
say as to the action of the House settling the question of juris- 
diction? 

Mr. MOON. I am coming to that question in a moment, 
Now, Mr. Speaker, this rule as to the classified civil service de- 
termines where bills affecting the status of these people shall 
go. These bills under consideration do not affect the postal 
status of these men, but their civil-service status, inasmuch as 
it puts them In a classified service by which pensions shall be paid 
and not in a class by which the work is to be performed under 
the inw. Unquestionably the action of the House in changing 
the jurisdiction of the bill from the Post Office Committee to the 
Commitee on Reform in the Civil Service was correct. 

Now, what is the attitude of the House and what is the 
attitude of the bill? They are not before the Post Office Com- 
mittee; they have by unanimous consent of this House been re- 
ferred to the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. That 
committee has jurisdiction of them. The Post Office Commit- 
tee has come in with a resolution to take away the jurisdiction 
of that committee which was conferred upon it by the unani- 
mous action of the House itself. How many motions can there 
be on this question? 

Now, following in chronological order the history of the case, 
the gentleman from Illinois moved to reconsider the motion by 
which the House had unanimously taken jurisdiction from the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads and conferred it 
on the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service, and the point 
of order was made against the motion to reconsider and the 
Chair sustained the point of order. 

Now, what was the remedy then? My judgment is—and I 
will show in a few moments the reason for it—that the remedy 
was to pursue the course undertaken at that time under the 
motion—that is, to appeal from the judgment of the Chair to 
the judgment of the House—and then the question would have 
been conclusively settled. But they did not appeal, and there- 
fore the action of the Chair itself became conclusive on the ques- 
tion. The remedy they had was not pursued and they have no 
other remedy. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOON. Not just now, 

Mr. MADDEN. I want the gentleman to yield right at this 
point, 

Mr. MOON. No; I will ask the gentleman to wait until I 
get to another point. The gentleman from Illinois begs the 
question. He says, “ Why, Mr. Speaker, you intimated from the 
chair that we had another remedy, and that was to come here 
by a majority of the committee.” He says that the Speaker 


Will the gentleman yield? 
I will, if the gentleman will not interrupt me 


decided it. The Speaker did not make any such decision. The 
Speaker simply said that he thought probably it might be so. 
But suppose the Speaker had said you have the right to have a 
majority of your committee bring a motion before the House, 
the Speaker would have been wrong, because the jurisdictional 
fact upon which he makes that decision was not existing; there 
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was no motion from the committee upon which the Speaker 
could have predicated such action, There was only the question 
of unanimous consent and determining the jurisdiction under it. 
So, whatever the Speaker did say or did not say, if construed 
according to the gentleman’s statement, would be simply obiter 
dictum. It would be an expression outside of the record. 

Now, under the rules of the House of Representatives the 
question of jurisdiction under subsection 3, Rule XXII, is [read- 
ing from the rule]: 

And correction in case of error o 
without debate, in 3 with Aue l, n 8 
after the Serene Be the Journal, by unanimous consent, or on motion 


of a committee iming jurisdiction, or on the report of the committee 
to which the bill has been erroneously referred. 23 


On any day immediately after the reading of the Journal, by 
unanimous consent—that is one way—or on motion of a commit- 
tee claiming jurisdiction, or. under report of the committee to 
which the bill has been erroneously referred. 

Now, if this section had said “and on motion and on report,” 
then there might have still been some doubt whether the rule 
had provided that the test of jurisdiction could be made three 
times, if necessary. But it does not. The language is in the 
disjunctive. Whenever you invoke one method of determining 
a question of jurisdiction and bave proceeded on that course to 
ae ae the question of jurisdiction is finally and irrevocably 
settled. 


There was some reason for this rule. Of course it would be 
idle to say that in a legislative body you could have three trials 
of the test of jurisdiction. Three methods might be provided by 
which it could be done; but if one is invoked and the jurisdic- 
tional question finally settled by that method, it is exclusive of 
the other two, under any judicial rulings ever made on any 
language on any rule. What was the sense of this rule? If you 
want to find out the meaning and purpose of anything you 
must test the reason for if. First, when a bill has been re- 
ferred to a committee which seeks tenaciously to hold its juris- 
diction, like this committee does, there ought to be some remedy 
somewhere for the Members of the House and the House itself 
to settle the question of jurisdiction, if the opinion is that it has 
been erroneously referred. Therefore it is provided that the 
Member, by unanimous consent, may move a change of reference. 
That is one method. 

If the change of reference is made by unanimous consent 
and the motion to reconsider that is ruled out, and no appeal is 
taken, that is the end of the question, and the whole proposition 
of jurisdiction is settled upon that method. There is reason 
for the other method, too. It was intended to preserve the right 
of a committee whose jurisdiction had been invaded, that it 
might bring the question before the House. Therefore a mit- 
jority of the committee whose jurisdiction has been ignored 
could bring the question before the House. Again, to preserve 
the rights of all committees, it was provided that the committee 
that had jurisdiction and that had exercised it up to a point 
of a report upon the bill might still be questioned as to its juris- 
diction on the filing of that report, but it can not be held, it 
would be unwise to hold, that because the rule provided three 
methods of determining a question of jurisdiction it has to de- 
termine that question three times. Whenever once determined 
by either one of the tests applied under the rule, that is the end 
of the question. I insist, therefore, that one method haying 
been adopted,‘ it having been pursued to the point where the 
House could have obtained, if it desired, a vote upon it and did 
not do it, the question going out on a ruling of the Chair upon 
a point of order, that therefore the jurisdictional question was 
conclusively settled for all time, so far as that is concerned. I 
realize, we all know, that this House can at any time control 
its own action, but it must be according to the rules, and fol- 
lowing that rule this question is res adjudicata, If you want to 
undo it, you have to bring in a special rule authorized by a 
yote of this body from the Committee on Rules to submit that 
question for further determination, otherwise it is a closed issue. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOON. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. I wish to ask the gentleman from Tennessce 
what he has to say with reference to the ruling made by the 
Speaker of the House which included not only the question of 
sustaining the point of order made by the gentleman from In- 
diana, but the addition of the language embodied in the ruling 
that the remedy for the committee to apply was to meet and 
make a report to the House and present their case. 

Mr. MOON. I have already said this upon that question, that 
the Recorp does not show that the Speaker advised any such 
thing. He said that it might be done, or he thought it might be 
done. I believe he said, “I think so” on the final question; 
but here is the point: The House was considering the question of 
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jurisdiction, according to the rule, and allowed it to be done by 
unanimous consent, and the motion to reconsider upon that ques- 
tion was disposed of. The Speaker decided but one question, 
and that was the one question before him. Any decision made 
on any other question would have been based on facts not there, 
and, therefore, obiter dicta. The Speaker held then and there 
that the motion to reconsider was not well taken. If the gen- 
tleman did not agree with the Speaker (and he was pursuing a 
fixed remedy under the law), all he had to do was to appeal; 
but he ean not come here now and say that because the Speaker 
inadvertently made such a suggestion he ought, therefore, to 
give him another chance, in violation of the clear rule on the 
subject. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, we had before the House the other 
day a motion to reconsider the vote by which these bills were 
sent from one committee to the other, that change of reference 
having been made by unanimous consent. It was sharply con- 
tested whether a motion to reconsider could be made. The 
Speaker held in the end that the point of order against the 
motion to reconsider should be sustained, and this is what he 
said: 

The SPEAKER. The 3 of order made by the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Cox] is sustained. The gentleman from Illinois IMr. 
MADDEN] has a rem If he does not like the decision of the Chair, 
he can get his committee to come in here and moye to refer this bili 
to the 8 on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Mr. MANX. A 1 inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. gentleman Will te it. 

Mr. Maxx. Can he do that when the House itself has changed the 
reference once? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks he could. 

The question was before the Speaker whether the House 
had any remedy at all. My colleague from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN] 
made a motion to reconsider the vote and the Speaker held 
that the motion to reconsider was not in order because there 
was another remedy. While I thought then and I think now 
that the decision of the Speaker was erroneous in both par- 
ticulars, they balanced each other, and it was a decision based 
upon a reason which preserved the rights of the House. After 
all, that is what good rulings endeavor to do. 

There is, however, a remedy, I will say to the gentleman, 
that is very easily invoked. The introduction of a bill by one 
Member of this House does not prevent the introduction of a 
bill very similar in language and form by another Member 
of the House, and although the Speaker doubtless under the 
decision the other day, if a new bill be introduced, would refer 
it to the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service, where it does 
not properly belong, yet the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads the next day can move to make the change of 
reference, and no point of order will lie against that motion 
to take it away from that committee and send it to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, the other day when this 
question was up I contended that the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. Cox] had moved a change of reference of these bills by 
unanimous consent. The Speaker held that he had made no 
motion whatever, that he had suggested, and the suggestion was 
adopted by unanimous consent. ‘The rule is well established, 
50 I will read the parliamentary statement of it to the Chair: 

mh wang once carried can not be questioned again at the same ses- 
sion, but must stand as the judgment of the House. 

That is section 507 of the Manual, a quotation from Jeffer- 
son's Manual, and a note explains that that situation is guarded 
against in the House of Representatives by a motion to recon- 
sider. But a motion to reconsider applies to a motion that has 
been made, and it is only when the question has been carried or 
lost—the converse is also true—that it can not be questioned. 

Now, as to the question before the House. The Speaker has 
held that no motion was made; therefore no question was put 
and none was adopted or rejected. But there must be some 
time under the rule, because the rule so provides, when the 
House itself can determine to what particular committee these 
bills shall go. Now, I believe there is not any inconsistency in 
the entertainment of this motion by the Speaker now. His 
ruling the other day that no motion had been made necessarily 
implied that the statement he made to the gentleman from Illi- 
nois must be accurate, that there was a remedy in the House by 
which the House itself could pass upon the question. It seems 
to me that the very question raised the other day that a motion 
had been made and that denied by the gentlemen who now 
insist that the motion had been made, and the gentleman from 
Indiana and those siding with him, who insist there had been no 
motion, but that there had been a motion by unanimous consent. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I hope the gentleman will quote me 
correctly. I did not make that statement at all. I said treated 
by unanimous consent as being tantamount to a motion, I do 


not care whether treated by unanimous consent or considered as 
a motion. 

Mr. FITZGER ALD. Mr. Speaker, I think there is not anyone 
who will cogitate long about it who will not agree that this 
House does not and can not do anything unless somebody moves 
that the House act. It is a simple fundamental of parliamentary 
law that the House can not act unless somebody prefers a motion. 
A motion may be submitted by unanimous consent or it may be 
submitted in order under the rules, but it must be by motion. 
The Chair has held in this particular instance that there was no 
motion or that there was no motion at that time, and that is 
binding on the House, the House not appealing from the decision 
of the Speaker ; the House acquiesced in the ruling of the Speaker 
that no motion has yet been made and determined regarding the 
reference of these bills; a motion must be in order at this time. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to ask the gentleman a 
question before he sits down. Does the gentleman regard a 
unanimous-consent change of bills from one committee to an- 
other, with a half a dozen Members present, or any small num- 
ber, without any explanation or argument, as hinding on the 
Speaker as it is if the House—now, for instance—expresses its 
opinion? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I think it is because of the assumption 
that a quorum is always present. The Speaker assumes a 
quorum is present, because the minute that question is raised 
and a quorum is ascertained not to be present one must be 
brought here. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman think that getting unani- 
mous consent under circumstances similar to these, the way 
this was done, is of equal dignity with this motion which the 
gentleman from Michigan offers here now? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I am not criticizing the gentleman from 
Indiana for getting unanimous consent under those conditions, 
because it is probably the only situation under which he could 
get it. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is not criticizing the gentleman 
from Indiana; he is putting to the gentleman from New York, 
who is an expert parliamentarian [applause], this question: 
Is the decision of the House, so called, under circumstances like 
that, that arise here at times, of equal dignity with the decision 
of the House now, for instance, if it is submitted to it? 

Mr. FITZGERALD, I-think it is, Mr. Speaker. We can not 
determine the relative attendance in the House, because if only 
300 Members yote on a question some one might suggest that it 
was not as important as if every Member voted; but a remedy 
for that was provided in the rules by a motion to reconsider. 
Now, the Speaker having determined that this change of refer- 
ence was not by motion, then under the rule that motion is some 
time in order. It was not by unanimous consent. If unanimous 
eonsent is refused to any Member, then the Chair must notice 
this distinction of the rule. These changes of reference can be 
made by unanimous consent. Anyone can make chat motion by 
unanimous consent. If unanimous consent be denied, then there 
are two other opportunities to test the sense of the House, First, 
upon a motion of the committee which claims jurisdiction, but 
which does not have the bill, and the other is upon the motion 
of the committee which has the bill, but wishes to be relieved 
of it. In my experience a motion by a committee to be relieved 
of a bill in order to send it to some other committee has been 
defeated by a record vote in this House, But there are three 
opportunities. One is the opportunity afforded any Member of 
the House to move by unanimous consent. Another is the oppor- 
tunity afforded to the committee possessing the bill to relieve 
itself of it. The other, the committee which claims it should have 
jurisdiction to obtain possession of the bill. Now, no motion 
has been made so far except the motion by the committee which 
now claims jurisdiction and believes that the bill should be sent 
to it. It seems to me, in view of what has happened, that the 
only thing that can be done is to submit this motion to the House 
and let the House determine the question. 

The SPEAKER. The other day when this question came up 
the Chair held that the motion to reconsider was not in order. 
The gentleman from New York devoted a good deal of his re- 
marks to that, but that question is not here now. 

After the Chair decided that point he added the obiter dictum 
that if the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MAppEN] was not sat- 
isfied he had a remedy, and suggested exactly what the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Beaxes] is doing now. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the Speaker give me the privilege of a 
word there? 

The SPEAKER, Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Of course, when the Speaker made that 
statement he left a feeling of satisfaction in my heart that 
preyented me from taking the remedy which the gentleman from 
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e set out to apply, namely, appealing from the decision 
of the ir. 

The SPEAKER. That is neither here nor there. The gentle- 
man did net pursue his . The Chair does not know 
whether the Recorp shows it or not, but the gentleman from 

' Ilinois [Mr. Many] said, sotto yoce—so that the Chair could 
hear it, at least—that the Chair had made two erroneous de- 
cisions at one time. [Laughter.] The Chair does not know 
whether that statement is correct or not. It may be. 

If the Chair thought that he was wrong the other day in say- 
ing what he did to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN ], 
the Chair would not have a particle of hesitancy in changing 
his mind and in frankly saying so. 

Some of the Speakers, notably Speaker Carlisle, on several 
occasions—and they were fresher in the mind of the Chair four 
or five years ago than they are now—made erroneous rulings 
when matters sprang up suddenly, and within two or three days 
afterwards, or something like that, he would write out an opin- 
ion, stating that he was wrong on the day before and that he 
did not want the ruling on the occasion he was naming to be 
taken as having any force or effect. Other Speakers have done 
it. The present occupant of the chair has done it once or twice 
himself. A man who is not willing to change his mind when 
the argument is sufficient or on new and sufficient information 
is not fit to be the Speaker of the House or a Member of it. [Ap- 
plause.] 

The Chair does not believe that the Chair was wrong when he 
made that suggestion to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MaD- 
DEN]. Whether he is wrong on the question of reconsidera- 
tion, the Chair does not know. The Chair is going to study 
that out some time when he has leisure to see if he can get any 
information on it. The Chair does not believe that securing 
unanimous consent without Members understanding what they 
are doing is of equal dignity with the two other remedies which 
were read by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon]. It 
seems to me that the more rational view is that really the rule 
provides in effect two methods of re-referring bills—one by 
unanimous consent, where no two committees are fighting for 
jurisdiction, the other where such contest is being waged and 
attracts the attention of the House, and that two variations of 
this more solemn and elaborate process are provided in the rule. 
Wrong references are frequently made in the rush of business, 
which are generally cured by unanimous consent. The contested 
references are treated more solemnly and elaborately. 

If Members vote here to-day upon this proposition, after the 
lucid statement of the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon], 
they vote with their eyes wide open, and, of course, the Chair— 
this Speaker or any other—would follow the solemn decision of 
this House in preference to his own opinion or in preference to 
the opinion of any Speaker that ever sat in the chair, or all the 
Speakers put together, because the House is the court of last 
resort on parliamentary questions. As the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Maxx] suggested, in the event of the Chair sustaining 
the point of order the proponents of this 
matter before the House by bills 
with these and when the new bilis are referred beginning all 
over again. 

The Chair overrules the point of order against this proposi- 
tion of the report of the committee. The question is on the 
motion to change the reference of these bills from the Commit- 
tee on Reform in the Civil Service back to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. Those in favor of that motion 
will say “aye”; those opposed will say “no.” 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. BEAKES and Mr. MADDEN demanded a division. 

The SPEAKER. A division is demanded. 

Mr. BEAKES and Mr. MADDEN demanded the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The SPEAKER. ‘Those in favor of taking these bills from 
the Cammittee on Reform in the Civil Service and referring 
them to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads will 
answer “yea” when their names are called; those opposed 
will answer “ nay.” 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 177, nays 112, 
answered “present” 9, not voting 136, as follows: 


YEAS—177. 
Allen Britten ' X 0 Davis, Minn. 
Anderson Browning Cooper, W. Va Davis, Tex. 
Ashbrook Brum Cooper, 8. Decker 
Bacharach Buchanan, III. Cramton n 
Barch. er, Mase. Curr; Din 
Beakes Dal Dillon 
Bennet Charles Doolin 
Bowe Church Doolittle 


Doremus 


Darrow 
Davenport 


Coleman 


Hawley 
Hayes 
Hernandez 
Hill 


Abercrombie 
Adamson 


So the motion of Mr. Beakes was agreed to. 


Hilliard Mays 
aaa Mite 
0 er, 
Holtingsworth „Pa. 
Hopwood ondell 
Howell Moore, Pa. 
nn a te Moores, Ind, 
Hull, lowa Mot p 
Humphrey. Wash. 2 
Johnson, Wash. Nichols, Mich. 
Ken Nolan 
Kelley North 
Kennedy, Iowa Oakey 
Kennedy, R, I, pots 
ess, vermyer 
Kinkaid Parker, N J, 
p Parker, N. X. 
La Follette Phelan 
t Platt 
Porter 
London Pratt 
MeAndrews Raker 
McArthur Randall 
MeCracken Reavis 
McDermott Reil 
M-Gillicudiy Ricketts 
McKenzie Roberts, Mass. 
. — Roberts, Nev, 
Magee Russell, Ohi 
0 
Ma sone Mich 
pes š 
Martin Shallenberger 
Matthews Shouse 
NAXLS—112. 
Dickinson Johnson, Ky. 
Dies ey, Ohio 
Dixon elo 
Kitchin 
Binley Lee 
Flood. Lesher 
Garner Lever 
‘Garrett Lloyd 
Gillett tie 
lass McKellar 
Goodwin, Ark. Montague 
Gordon Moon 
Gray, Ind. — prt 
0! 
laa eee 
Harrison Norton 
Hastings Oldtield 
Belen Oliver 
H Padgett 
Hem Page, N.C. 
Hensley Park 
ou! Pou 
H Powers 
Hull, Tenn, uin 
Jacoway y 
ames Ramseyer 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—9. 
Ring Longworth 
Lazaro Madden 
NOT VOTING—136. 
Edmonds Keister 
Edwards \ Kent 
Emerson Kettner 
Fairchild Kreider 
Fiynn Lafean 
Fuker Lewis 
Gallagher Lieb 
Gallivan Liebel 
Gardner 
Godwin, N. C. . 
m e 
Gray, ais Loft 
Greene. Mass 
Greene, Vt. McFadden 
Griest McLemore 
1 Maher 
Ha Mecngy 
ugen 
Hay — La. 
Heaton 
Hei Mass, W. Va. 
Hicks Orlesh 
y 
Hood Pa, roe AE 
irnam E O ates 
8. 
Husted 
A son Price 


The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 
Until further notice: 


Mr, SLtaypen with Mr. THOMAS S. WII Aus. 


Mr. Ayres with Mr. Mooney. 
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. Stour with Mr. Watson of Pennsylvania, 
„ SHERwoop with Mr. Rowe. 

. Lies with Mr. Dare of Vermont. 

. Kerrner with Mr. Gray of New Jersey, 
r. Howarp with Mr. COPLEY. 

r. Hoop with Mr. SNYDER. 

. Hay with Mr. Emerson. 

. Hanit with Mr. Surrnof Minnesota. 
. Lintuicum with Mr. Craco. ‘ 

. Witson of Florida with Mr. Braces, 

„„ Dovcuron with Mr. KREIDER. 

Mr. Carris with Mr. GARDNER. 

On this vote: 

Mr, Carew (for changing reference) with Mr. Herurs (against 
changing reference). 

Mr. Conny (for changing reference) with Mr. Foster (against 
changing reference). 

Mr. Darw of New York (for changing reference) with Mr. 
Racspare (against changing reference). 

Mr. Hiexs (for changing reference) with Mr. WISO of Loui- 
siana (against changing reference). 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Mr. Speaker, I am recorded as voting“ no.” 
As I am paired with the gentleman from New York, Mr. Dare, 
I wish to withdraw that vote and to be recorded “ present.” 

Mr. BENNET. Iam paired with my colleague Mr. BRUCKNER, 
but I know that if he were present he would vote the same way 
as I have voted. Therefore I will let my vote stand. 

Mr, MADDEN, I am paired with the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky, Mr. Rouse. I yoted “yea.” I wish to withdraw my 
vote and vote “present.” I do not know how the gentleman 
from Kentucky would vote if he were present. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, did my colleague Mr. Can- 
TRILE vote? 

The SPEAKER. He did not. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I voted “no,” but I am paired with him. 
I do not know how he would vote if he were present, but I with- 
draw my vote and answer “ present.” x 

Mr. BUTLER. I voted “yea,” but because of my pair with 
the gentleman from Maryland, Mr. Tarsorr, I desire to with- 
draw my vote and to answer “ present.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The motion of the gentleman from Michigan 
Mr. Beaxes] is agreed to, and the bills to which his motion 
refers will go back to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads, 

GOOD ROADS, 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit a privi- 
leged report from the Committee on Rules. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House resolution 248 (H. Rept. No. 774.) 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this resolution H. R, 7617, a 
bill “to provide that in order to promote agriculture, afford better 
facilities for rural transportation and marketing farm products, and 
encourage the d 3 of a general system of Kw gf thy highways, 
the Secretary of Agricuiture. on behalf of the United States, shall in 
certain cases aid the States in the construction, improvement, and 
maintenance of roads which may be used in the transportation of inter- 
state commerce, military supplies, and posta! matter,” with the Senate 
nmendments thereto, be taken from the calendar, the Senate amendments 
disagreed to by the House, and a conference asked of the Senate on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses on said bill; and the Speaker shall 
immediately appoint the managers on the part of the House without 
intervening motion, except one motion to recommit. 

Mr. HARRISON. I will ask gentlemen on the other side if 
they desire any time on this? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I should like about 10 minutes. 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL]. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I yield two minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. BENNET]. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Speaker, the House passed this bill origi- 
nally by a vote of substantially 7 to 1. There are some reasons 
which could be given against this rule, but in contrast to what 
the Committee on Rules and the House have been doing in the 
recent past this is so mild that a discussion of it would be 
practically an anticlimax. I just want to mention the fact 
that we think it could be improved upon, and very possibly it 
could be gotten along without; but after all, as I say, in con- 
trast to what the House has done, it really would be like soda 
water after brandy to say anything against this rule. é 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield 

Mr. BENNET. I yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Is this the bill that raises the 
good-roads appropriation from $25,000,000 to $75,000,000? 

Mr. BENNET. This is a little bit of an $80,000,000 appro- 
priation ! 


And nobody had anything to 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
say about it! 

Mr. BENNET. 

Mr. HARRISON. I move the previous question. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes appeared to have if. 


I mentioned it. 


A Meamer. Division! 

The SPEAKER. Gentlemen must rise in their places when 
they demand a division. Who demanded the division? No gen- 
tieman rises to demand a division. The ayes have it, and the 
previous question is ordered. The question is on the adoption of 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to, and the Speaker appointed as 
conferees on the part of the House Mr. Saackreronp, Mr. SAUN- 
pers, and Mr, Dunn. 

NAVAL APPROPELATIONS. 


Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, I offer a privileged report from 
the Committee on Rules. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 249. 

Resolced, That immediately upon the adoption of this resolution the 
House shall resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole Hpuse on the 
state of the Union for the consideration of II. R. 15947; that the first 
reading of the bill shall be dispensed with; that general debate shall 
continue on the bill until not Jater than Monday next, at 1.30 p. m., the 
time to be controlled, one-half by the gentleman from ‘Tennessee [Mr. 
Papcerr}] and one-half by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
BUTLER] ; that all debate shall be confined to the subject matter of 
the bill; that while the bill is under consideration the House shall 
meet at 11 o'clock a. m.; that the bill shall be the order for all legis- 
lative days except Calendar Wednesda ; that at the GA bay n of gen- 
eral debate the Dill shall be read in full by the Clerk without interrup- 
tion ; that upon conclusion of the reading of the bill amendments may 
be ‘offered to any paragraph of the bill and considered and disposed of 
under the five-minute-rule until Friday next, at 2 p. m., when all pend- 
ing amendments and amendments thereafter offered shall, without fur- 
ther debate, be voted on; that no matter or provision contained in the 
bill shall be subject to a point of order, any rule or rules of the House 
to the contrary notwithstanding; that It shall be in order to offer and 
consider as an amendment to the bill the provisions of S. 1417, to 
erect or Rhee nl or both, a factory for the manufacture of armor, 
now on the Union Calendar, No, 145, any rule or rules of the House 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 

After all pending amendments shall be disposed of the committee shall 
rise and report to the House the bill and all amendments that shall have 
been recommended by the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union, whereupon the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered upon the bill and amendments to its final passage, and the 
House shall immediately proceed to vote on amendments, on engross- 
ment, third reading, and final passage of the bill, without intervening 
motions, except one motion to recommit, 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield to allow me to make 
a request for unanimous consent? 

Mr. GARRETT. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. I ask unanimous consent that if the naval ap- 
propriation bill is under consideration next Tuesday, and its 
consideration is not then concluded, the order of business for 
Wednesday be dispensed with, and that the naval appropriation 
bill be in order on Wednesday, and that the House mect on that 
day at 11 o'clock. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
asks unanimous consent that the naval appropriation bill shall 
be in order on next Wednesday if the consideration of it extends 
that long, and that Calendar Wednesday business on next Wed- 
nesday be dispensed with if it is necessary to consider the naval 
bill, and that the House meet that day at 11 o’clock. 

Mr. KITCHIN, Reserving the right to object, I should like 
to say that I hope there will be no objection to this reyuest. I 
hope the House will give unanimous consent. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. 
Tennessee yield for a question? 

Mr. GARRETT. Yes. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. The rule proposed pro- 
vides that the so-called armor-plate factory bill shall be in order 
on the naval appropriation bill. 

Mr. GARRETT. It provides that the provisions of the Senate 
bill dealing with the matter shall be in order, to be offered as 
an amendment and considered as such. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. I want to see if we have 
the same understanding as the gentleman from Tennessee. If 
the armor-plate bill is incorporated in the naval bill, when we 
get into the House with the armor-plate factory bill included, 
can we call for a separate vote on that as an amendment to 
the naval bill? 

Mr, GARRETT. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. GARNER, And in case the committee decline to include 
the armor-plate bill ir the naval bill can we get a separate 
vote in the House? 


Will the gentleman from 
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Mr. GARRETT. By a motion to recommit. 


Mr. GARNER. Does not that give an advantage to the op- 
ponents of the armor-plate proposition? 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman will yield, that is an easy 
parliamentary proposition to get a separate vote on it. 

Mr. GARNER. That is what I am trying to get from the 
gentleman from Tennessee. In answer to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts he stated that if the committee did put in the 
amendment of the armor-plate factory the opposition could 
get a separate yote, But if it failed to put it into the bill 
then those who ‘advocate it could not get a separate vote, 
which is a little unfair to those who advocate the proposition. 
It occurs to me there ought to be an opportunity for those who 
advocate it to get a separate vote. 

Mr. GARRETT. After the bill shall have passed from the 
Committee of the Whole House it will be considered under the 
general rules of the House, and therefore there can not be a 
demand for a separate vote on an amendment unless the amend- 
ment shall have been adopted in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. GARNER. Does your rule include the armor-plate fac- 
tory in the naval bill? 

Mr. GARRETT. It provides that it shall be in order to offer 
and consider it as an amendment to the bill. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. Will the gentleman yield 
further? 

Mr. GARRETT. Yes. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetis. As the gentleman from 
Tennessee knows, the main question of contention in the naval 
bill comes in the concluding pages, in the last three or four 
pages, under the increase in the Navy. The rule that is pro- 
posed makes no provision whatever for any five-minute debate 
on that most important part of the bill unless in the ordinary 
5 7 of affairs we reach that portion before 2 o’clock on 

iday. 

Mr. LENROOT. The bill is read through first. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. You do not debate the 
amendment unless you reach that place in the bill. 

Mr. MANN. A motion to amend the last line of the bill is 
in order. 

Mr. GARRETT. Immediately after the reading of the bill. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. Then an amendment may 
be offered no matter to what part of the bill, and the amend- 
ments will be considered in their order as offered? 

Mr. GARRETT. My construction of the rule is that amend- 
ments will be considered and disposed of in the order in which 
they are offered without reference to the number of the section 
to which they are offered. 

Mr, TILSON. Ifa man offers an amendment to the last para- 
graph of the bill immediately on the consideration being begun, 
it would be in order, and as soon as the 10 minutes expired, 
unless extended, a vote could be had on the last paragraph of 
the bill. 

Mr. GARRETT. That is correct; but debate could not be 
extended beyond the hour of 2 p. m. on Friday. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. One word further, I want 
to have a clear understanding of the purport of this rule in or- 
der that there may be no confusion when we reach the five-minute 
debate, and insure an opportunity for immediate action before 
2 o’clock on Friday on the most important features of the bill 
which are in contention between the majority and the minority 
of the committee. 

Mr. GARRETT. It does if the Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union recognizes indi- 
viduals to offer the amendments. It will depend upon recog- 
nition by the Chair. 

Mr. GARNER. May I suggest in that connection to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts that undoubtedly under the custom 
prevailing in Committee of the Whole members of the com- 
mittee will be given the first opportunity to offer these propo- 
sitions in the form of amendments. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I think that ought to be understood. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. I simply wanted to have a 
clear understanding of the purport of the rule and have the 
House understand it. 

Mr. STAFFORD.. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD, So that the committee may have a clear 
understanding of the procedure under the rule, assuming that a 
member of the committee offers an amendment on Monday after- 
noon after 1.30 to the last paragraph of the bill, and it is dis- 
cussed and pending, is it in order thereafter on Tuesday or 
Wednesday, before we finish the consideration of the bill, to 
take up other amendments on the same proposition involved in 


the amendment and have that nice medley going on until 
Friday? 

Mr. GARRETT. If it were an amendment that involved the 
same principle as an amendment that had previously been voted 
upon, if I were in the chair I would hold it was not in order, 
If it involved a different principle I would hold it in order. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Under this rule it is going to be a haphaz- 
ard proceeding, depending on the order in which the amend- 
ments are offered. 

Mr. GARRETT. The rule speaks for itself. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. I do not see any difficulty about that part of the 
rule. Here is a case where practically the two sides of the 
House are contesting, represented upon the committee. If this 
side of the House wanted to fool away the time between now 
and Friday by offering foolish amendments and repeating them 
it would have the privilege, but I take it that we have too much 
sense to do that. 

Mr. STAFFORD, It is not for the purpose of offering foolish 
amendments, but I can readily see and every Member can see 
that later in the consideration of this bill germane amendments 
that may not have been considered will be offered to that same 
section, after the section has been considered and virtually 
voted upon and the sense of the committee taken. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, I can only repeat what I said 
a moment ago, that if an amendment is offered and is voted 
upon before 2 o’clock next Friday, and then an amendment is 
offered subsequent to that time which involves the same prin- 
ciple, it will not, in my opinion, be in order; that if an amend- 
ment is offered that involves a different principle it will be 
in order. I yield now to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
BUCHANAN]. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
ask the gentleman a question. The rule, I believe, provides for 
making in order on this bill an amendment to provide for the 
construction of an armor-plate factory? 

Mr. GARRETT. It does. 

Mr, BUCHANAN of Illinois. Would it be in order to offer 
an amendment to establish a factory for the manufacture of 
aeroplanes or any other equipment for the Army? 

Mr. GARRETT. That is a question upon which the Chair- 
man of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union will have to pass, If the gentleman desires my individual 
view—well, I will not give it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman 
will yield further, in my opinion the rule ought to make in order 
just such amendments. The Democratic caucus, for example, 
made known its position in regard to the matter of considering 
amendments providing for factories to manufacture supplies 
and materials for the Navy and the Army. If the Committee 
on Rules has not brought out a rule that makes such amend- 
ments in order, then it has not acted in accordance with the 
action of the Democratic caucus. I shall certainly oppose any 
rule that does not make that in order. I think the rule ought 
to be defeated if it is not in order to offer other amendments, 
not that I care to offer any, but if any rule does not provide 
for making in order amendments providing for plants to manu- 
facture or providing for equipping yards to manufacture mate- 
rial for the Navy it ought to be defeated. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, no request came to the Com- 
mittee on Rules from any source for a provision that would make 
in order such a proposition as the gentleman suggests. I am 
not certain but that it may be in order anyway. That remains 
to be determined. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT. Certainly. 

Mr. BUTLER. It was not the purpose of the Committee on 
Rules to destroy the book of rules of the House of Representa- 
tives, was it? The rules of the House will be in existence while 
we are discussing this bill? 

Mr. GARRETT. To be sure. 

Mr. BUTLER. And if an amendment is in order, it will be 
held to be in order and voted on? 

Mr. GARRETT. _ Undoubtedly. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

Mr. KEATING. The gentleman suggests that no request was 
presented to the committee to liberalize this rule so as to make 
in order the amendment suggested by the gentleman from Tli- 
nois [Mr. Bucwanan]. It is a fact, however, that the caucus 
of the Democratic Members of the House suggested that the 
rule should be liberalized in that fashion. 

Mr. GARRETT. Against which the gentleman voted. 
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Mr. KEATING. I beg the gentleman's pardon; I did not 
vote against it. On the contrary, I voted for it; and the gentle- 
mau himself, if I do not forget, is among those who voted 


against it. I am speaking of the action of the Democratie 
caucus, 

Mr, GARRETT. Oh, I beg the gentleman's pardon. 

Mr. KEATING. Making in order upon the Navy bill, the 
Army bill, and the fortification bill amendments to provide for 
the Government ownership of munition plants; and I am asking 
if the committee acted upon that suggestion? 

Mr. GARRETT. The gentleman from Colorado has an incor- 
rect recollection of the resolution which was passed at the cau- 
cus. The resolution passed at the caucus did not provide for 
the specific matters the gentleman suggests. Whether it would 
be in order to offer an amendment for the development of aero- 
planes, I do not now care to discuss. That is a question upon 
which the Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of Union will have to pass. 

Mr. KEATING. I ask the gentleman to give a little more 
definite decision on that point, if he will. Does the gentleman 
hold the action of the Democratic caucus did not instruct the 
Committee on Rules to give an opportunity to vote on Govern- 
ment ownership of munition plants? 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, the bill carries a proposition 
for a projectile factory, and this rule provides for making in 
order the bill for an armor-plate factory. Those are all the 
munition factories that are provided or were before Congress. 
The aeroplane question is not a munition question at all; it is 
outside of munitions and is not a munition question. 

Mr. KEATING. Does the chairman of the committee hold 
that an amendment having to do with the manufacture of other 
forms of munitions would be in order? 

Mr, PADGETT. I think that the rule meets everything that 
the caucus authorized and that is before the Congress. 

Mr. KEATING. The chairman of the committee has no doubt 
about the intent of the caucus. 

Mr. PADGETT, I think we are meeting everything the caucus 
intended. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Do I understand we are now 
hearing the proceedings in the Democratie caucus? 

The SPEAKER. That is not a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, it they ure giv- 
ing us the proceedings of the Democratic caucus, I ask for order 
so that we can hear it. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, if I should move the previous 
question at this time—— 

Mr. MANN. Well, move it.“ 

Mr. GARRETT (continuing). It would cut off all debate, 
and I have understood there are gentlemen on the Republican 
side who desire a few minutes, so I would like to agree on time, 
if I can. Does the gentleman from Kansas desire time? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. No. 

Mr. GARRETT, Then, Mr. Speaker, I move the previous 
question on the resolution, 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr, BUCHANAN of Illinois. 
sion. 

The SPEAKER. Well, really it is too late, but, nevertheless— 
the gentleman from Illinois demands a division. 

The House again divided; and there were—ayes 93, noes 37. 

Mr. BUCHANAN ef Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I make the point 
of order there is no quorum present. : 

Mr. GARRETT: Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman withhold 
that point for a moment? I would like to ask the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. KrrcHty] was there an agreement 
that we should not vote upon this by roll call this afternoon? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I think that was the understanding; yes; 
that we were not to have a vote on a roll call, because there are 
many gentlemen—— 

Mr. MANN. We are willing to have a vote. 

Mr. KITCHIN. If the gentleman is willing to have a roll- 
call vote, that is all right. 

The SPEAKER, The Chair will count. [After counting.] 
Two hundred and fifteen gentlemen are present—not a quorum. 
The Doorkeeper will lock the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will 
notify absentees, and the Clerk will call the roll. 


Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 


Mr. Speaker, I demand a divi- 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 158, nays 21, 
answered “present” 110, not voting 145, as follows: 


Abercrombie 

Adamson 
iken 

Alexander 

Allen 

Almon 

3 


Blackmon 
Bowers 
Bruckner 
Burgess 
Burnett 


Davenport 
Davis, Tex. 
Decker 
Dent 
Dickinson 
Di 


es 
Dill 
Dixon 


Buchanan, Ill. 
Carter, Mass. 


55 
Dallinger 
Hadley 
Hamilton, Mich. 


nderson 
tacharach 
Barchfeld 


er 
Elsworth 
Elston 


Adair 


YEAS—158. 
Dooling Igoe Ragsdale 
Doolittie Jacoway Rainey 
Doremus ames ker 
Doughton Johnson, Ky. Randall 
Dupré Kettner Rauch 
Eagan Key, Ohio Rayburn 
Eagle Kincheloe Reilly . 
Edwards Kitchin Rubey 
Evans Konop Rucker 
Farley Lazaro Shackleford 
Ferris Lee Shallenberger 
Fields Lesher Shouse 
Finley Lever Sims 
Flood Lieb Sisson 
Foster Lloyd Smith, N. X. 
Gandy Lobeck Smith, Tex, 
Gard MeAndrews Steagall 
Garner MecCiintle Steele, Iowa 
Garrett McDermott Stephens, Miss, 
lass McGillieuddy Stephens, Nebr, 
Gordon McKellar Stone 
ory: Ind —— T 
r ays aggar 
Griffin Miller, Pa. Tague 
Hamlin Montague Taylor, Ark. 
ard, oon Taylor, Colo. 
H son Moss, Ind. Thompson 
Hastings Murray Tillman 
Hayden Neely Tribble 
Heflin Nicholis, S. C. Van Dyke 
Helm Oldfield Venable 
Helvering Oliver Vinson 
ensley Olney Watkins 
Hilliard Overmyer Watson, Va. 
Holland Padgett Webb 
Hood Page, N. C. Whaley 
Houston Park Wise 
Huddleston Phelan Young, Tex. 
E *. Pou 
Hull, Tenn. Quin 
NAYS—21. 
Hollingsworth McCracken Tavenner 
Humphrey. Wash. Moores, Ind. Wason 
Johnson, Wash. Morgan, Okla. Wilson, III. 
Keating Nolan 
La Follette Powers 
London Pratt 
ANSWERED “PRESENT ”—110. 
Esch Kennedy, Iowa Roberts, Nev, 
Farr A I. a 
ussell, Ohio 
Focht Kinkaid Schall 
Fordney Langley Siegel 
Foss Lenroot Sinnott 
Frear McArthur Sloan 
Freeman McKenzie Smith, Idaho 
Garland McKinle: Smith, Mich, 
Gillett McLaughlin Stafford 
Glynn aes 93 
agee tephen 
Gould Mann Sterling” 
Green, Iowa Mapes tiness 
Guernsey Matthews Sulloway 
Hamilton, N. T. Meeker Sweet 
Haskell Miller, Del. Swift 
augen ondell Thomas 
Hawley Moore, Pa. ‘Tilson 
ayes Mott Timberlake 
Helgesen Nichols, Mich. wrer 
Hernandez North Volstead 
Hill Oakey Walsh 
Hopwood Parker, N. Y. Wheeler 
Howell Platt Woods, Iowa 
Hul Ramseyer Young, N. Dak. 
Hull, Iowa Ricketts 
Kelley Roberts, Mass. 
NOT VOTING—145. 
Dewalt Howard Morgan, La. 
Driscoll Humphreys, Miss. Morin 
Drukker Husted Morrison 
Edmonds Hutchinson Moss, W. Va. 
Emerson Johnson, S. Dak, Mudd 
Estopinal Jones Nelson 
Fairchild Kahn Norton 
Fi Kearns Oglesby 
Flynn Keister O’Shaunessy 
Fuller Kent Palge, Mass. 
Gallagher Kiess, Pa. Parker, N. J. 
Galltvan Kreider Patten 
yardner Lafean Peters 
Godwin. N. C. Lehlbach Porter 
Goodwin, Ark. Lewis Price 
Graham Liebel Reavis 
Gray, Ala. Lindbergh Riordan 
Gray. N. J. Linthicum Rodenberg 
Greene, Mass Littlepage ouse 
Greene, Vt. Loft Rowe 
riest Longworth Rowland 
Hamill uc Russell, Mo. 
art McCulloch bath 
y MeFadden Sanford 
Heaton McLemore Saunders 
Henry Maher Scott, Mich, 
Hicks Miller, Minn. Scott, Pa. 
ds Mooney Scully 
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Sears Snyder Temple Williams, Ohio 
Sells Sparkman Tin m Wilson, i 
Sherley Stedman Treadway Wilson, La. 
Sherwood Steele, Pa, Vare Wingo. 
Slayden Stephens, Tex. Walker Winslow 

Slem Stout 8 Ward Wood, Ind. 
Smal Sutherland Watson, Pa. 

Smith, Minn. Switzer Williams, T. S, 

Snell Talbott Williams, W. E. 


So the resolution was agreed to. $ 

The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 
On the vote: 

Mr. Coapy with Mr. Mupp. 

Mr. Corn with Mr. ForpNey. 

Mr. BARNHART with Mr. SNELL. 

Mr. Harr with Mr. Sanrorp. 

Mr. Scutty with Mr. Greene of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Haat with Mr. TIXRHAx. 

Mr. Tirson with Mr. Witson of Louisiana. 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Drtscoitt with Mr. Hicks. 

Mr. Wrxco with Mr. SNYDER. 

Mr. WIr so of Florida with Mr. Scorr of Michigan. 
Mr. STEPHENS of Texas with Mr. Larean. 

Mr. Smart with Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island. 
Mr. Casey with Mr. KAHN. 

Mr. Apatr with Mr. CHANDLER of New York. 

Mr. BrumpBavuGH with Mr. HEATON. 

Mr. Carew with Mr. SNYDER. 

Mr. Date of New York with Mr, Sars of Minnesota. 
Mr. Carin with Mr. Loup. 

Mr. Conry with Mr. Gray of New Jersey. 

Mr. EsTOPINAL with Mr. Date of Vermont. 

Mr. FITZGERALD with Mr. Mooney. 

Mr. Goopwin of Arkansas with Mr. BEALES. 

Mr. Morrison with Mr. GARDNER. 

Mr. Saunpers with Mr, HINDS. 

Until Wednesday, May 31, inclusive: 

Mr. Booner with Mr. Treapway. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
The SPEAKER. A quorum is present. 


NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, the House goes into committee 
automatically for the consideration of the naval bill. 

The SPEAKER. Yes; the House resolves itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the 
consideration of the naval bill. The Chair has made arrange- 
ments with the gentleman from New York [Mr. FITZGERALD] 
to preside over this committee, but he is not here, and the Chair 
will ask the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Apamson] to act 
temporarily. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 15947) making appropriations for the naval 
service for the fiscai year ending June 30, 1917, and for other 
purposes, with Mr. ApAmson in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
naval bill, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 15947) aoa appropriations for the naval service for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and for other purposes, 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, it is not desired to enter into 
n diseussion of this bill at length this afternoon, so I move that 
the committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. ApAmson, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 15947) 
making appropriations for the naval service for the fiscal year 
cnding June 30, 1917, and for other purposes, and had come to 
no resolution thereon. : 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed the following resolution, 
in which the concurrence of the House of Representatives was 
roquested : 

Senate concurrent resolution 23. 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
‘That the Secretary of the Senate be authorized in the enrollment of fue 


bill (S. 4856) nting pensions and increase of sions to certain 
soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows and dependent 
relatives of such soldiers and sailors, to change the word “ Hen to 


lenrx.“ where it occurs in line 21, page 7, and to change the word 
“him to her,“ where it occurs in line 1, page 18. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that this day they had presented to the President of the United 
States for his approval the following bill: 

H. R. 12843. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said 
war. 

PENSIONS. 


Mr. KEY of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, this being the regular pen- 
sion day, I call up the bill (H. R. 15957) granting pensions and 
increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regu- 
lar Army and Navy and certain soldiers and sailors of wars 
other than the Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and 
sailors. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 15957) granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy and cer- 
tain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil War, and to 
widows of such soldiers and sailors. 


Mr. KEY of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. This bill is on the Union Calendar. The 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Key] asks unanimous consent that 
Arst reading of the bill be dispensed with. Is there objec- 

on? è 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, 
ae oe bill be considered in the House as in Committee of the 

ole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent that the bill be considered in the House as in Committee 
of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, cte., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to 
the provisions and limitations of ihe pension laws— 

The name of O’Brien, late o 888 E. One hundred and 
sixty-first Regiment Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, aud pay him a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Alice P. “Se fi . dependent mother of Steth B. Knapp, 
alias Seth B. Knapp, late o ‘oop B, Fifth Regiment United States 
— 4 55 War with Spain, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per 
month. 

The name of Charles E. Shermer, late of Company K. Thirty-fourth 
Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, War with 1 1 5 and pay 
eS peewee at the rate of $12 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of Daniel Grubb, late of Company C, Thirty-seventh Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of = Bes month in lieu of that he is now receiving, 

The name of James J. McHale, late-of Company M, Forty-sixth Regi- 
ment United States Volunteer 9 War with Spain, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Isaiah H. Hunnewell, late of Troop M. First Regiment 
United States Cavalry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of rles H. Lederer. late of Hospital Corps, United States 
Army, War with n, and pay him a pension at the rate of $17 per 
month in lieu of t he is now receiving. 

The name of Ca. Spradling, late of Company I, Fifth Regiment United 
States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Frank J. Carper, late of Company E. One hundred and 
fifty-seventh Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $24 per month. 

e name of Harry E. Brooks, late of Company F, First Regiment New 
Hampshire Volunteer gnosis’ War with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month. 

e name of rge E. Grubbs, 

Band, Second Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry. War with 


the rate of 8 month. 
illiam Andrews, late of Company L. Eleventh United 
212554 3 War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
T mon 

ie heme of George W. Pinion, late of Company L, Third Regiment 
Tennessee Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $17 month. 

The name of Andrew Tanner, late of Company L. Second Regiment 
Tennessee Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $17 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Albert L. Daniels, late of the One hundred and sixth 
Company United States Coast Artillery Corps, Regular Establishment, 
and pay him pee at the rate of $17 per month. 

The name of Joseph Mitchell, late of Company H, Twenty-fourth 
Regiment United States Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of James F. Adams, late of 898 II. One hundred and 
sixty-first Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain. and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

The name of Tennessee A, Blackburn. widow of Gideon H. Blackburn, 
late of Company K. Third Regiment Tennessee Volunteers. War with 
Mexico, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. ; 
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The name of Patrick McCarthy, late of Company H, First R ent 
New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Walter J. Frink, late of the United States Marine Corps, 
A States — War with Spain, and pay' him a pension at the rate 
0 per month. 

he name of Tina Quinn, widow of John Quinn sate of Troop G 
Eighth Regiment United States Cavalry, Regular Establishment, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month, and $2 additional per 
month on aceount of each of the two minor children of the said John 
Quinn until they reach the age of 16 years. 

The name of Mary Jane Ragan, widow of David C. Ragan, late of 
Com: A, Fourth Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Infantry, War with 
Mexico, and pay her a pension at tne rate of 820 per month in tieu 
of that she is now receiving. A 

The name of Lucy W. Powell, widow of Owen C. Powell, late of Com- 
pany A, First Regiment Texas Mounted Volunteers, War with Mexico, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name ot Margaret Engli widow .of John E. 75 late of 
Capt. Handley’s company, First Regiment, Texas Mounted Volunteers, 
War with Mexico, and pay her a sion at the rate of $20 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiv! : 

The name of Edward S. Banister, late of Company L, Second Regi- 
ment Arkansas Voluntecr Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a 
panor at the rate of $12 per month in lieu of that he is now receiv- 


8. : 

‘he name of Margaret E. Canty, widow of Florence J. Canty, late of 
the U. S. S. Wabash, United States Navy, Regular Establishment, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Osear G. Rottman, late of Troop D, Twelfth Regiment 
United States Cavalry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Morris E. Miller, late of Company H, Fifteenth Regi- 
ment Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $17 P month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William C. Wittfelt, late of Com K, Fourteen 
Regiment United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

he name of Frank Klingler, late of Troop L, Second Regiment United 
81 712 . with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate 
0 per mon 

The name of August Gruenwald, late of Company F, Forty-fourth 
Regiment United States Volunteer infantry, War with Spain, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $12 per month, 

The name of Alexander A. Leishman, late of Company E, Thirty- 
second Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Clark E. Semark, late of Company C, Thirty-first Regi- 
ment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a 

ension at the rate of $17 per month in lieu of that he is now receiv- 


g. 

The name of William W. Merriss, late of T L, Nineteenth Regi- 
ment Kansas Volunteer Cavalry, Regular Establishment, and pay 
a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Frank A. Pı „late of Company G, Thirteenth Regi- 
ment United States 8 War with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of 524 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Howard G. Cleaveland, late of Com y G, First Regi- 
ment Nebraska Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $17 per month in lieu of that he is now receiv- 


ing. 

The name of William C. Johnson, late of Company D, Fourth Regi- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Willard L. Anthony, late of Company M, Fourth Regi- 
ment United States Volunteer 3 War wich Spam, and pay 
a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of John Blueford, late of Troop B, Ninth Regiment United 
States Cavalry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $17 per month in Jien of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Floyd T. Patterson, late of Batteries H and M, Sixth 
Regiment United States Artillery, War with Spain, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $12 month. 

The mame of Mary M ter, dependent mother of Francis J. Me- 
Alister, late of Company D, First Regiment California Volunteer 
orgie’ y opis with Spain, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 
per month. 

The name of John W. Lattimore, late of Company C, Ninth Regiment 
United States Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $30 month in Heu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John W. Bruce, late of Company K, Second giment 
United States Infantry, War with „ and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Henry Ostman, late of Company B, Fifth 9 
United States Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Daniel M, Moser, late of Company L, Sixteenth Regi- 
ment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry War with Spain, and pay 
a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

he name of Mary P. Byram, widow of Quincy Adams Byram, late 
of Capt. Keener’s company, Alabama Volunteers, Indlan wars, and pay 
her 5 poston at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of William McClaskey, late of U. S. S. Dirie, United States 
mip 5 War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per 
month. 

The name of John J. Harrington, dependent father of Lawrence J. 
Harrington, late of Company H, Forty-sixth Regiment United States 
Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Minnie F. Zimmerman, widow of Henry Zimmerman, 
late of Company A, Fifteenth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infan- 
try, War with Spain, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per 
month, and $2 per month additional on account of each of the four 
minor children of said Henry Zimmerman until they reach the age of 

ears. 

The name of Clarence E. Gleason, late of Company F, Sixth Regi- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of George L. Hollis, late of Troop F, Seventh Regiment 
United States Cavalry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month. 


The name of Darling L. Peeples, late major and surgeon of the 
Second Texas Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a 
pension of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Joseph Daley, late of Company L, Twenty-seventh Regi- 
ment United States Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $17 per month. 

he name of bert M re, late of Company H, Second Regiment 
Virginia Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Andrew Conley, late of U. S. S. Baltimore, United States 
Navy, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$12 per month. = 

The name of Jacob Amberg, late of Troop D, United States Cavalry, 
Regular Establishment, and pay him a 3 at the rate of $30 
per month in Heu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Joseph W. Hill, late of Company M, Third Regiment 
Georgia Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of = 5 

The name of WI C. Winslow, late of Company I, Second United 
States Volunteer Engineers, War with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month. : 

The name of James F. Cornman, late of Company D, First Regiment 
Missouri Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 month. 

The name of Ado . J. Wacaster, late of the Hospital Corps, United 
States — — y, War with , and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 
per month. 

The name of Carl W. Trott, late of Company L, Fiftieth Regiment 
Iowa Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $17 per month. 

The name of Joshua Marland, late of Company I, First Regiment 
Rhode Island Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Patrick A. Galvin, late of Company C, First Regiment 
Maine Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $17 per month. 

The name of John Shannon, late of Troop B, Eighth Regiment 
United States Cavalry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of s per month. 

The name of Gus Born, late of 3 I, First Regiment Georgia 
Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $17 per month. 

The name of James G. Dunn, late of Company G, Fourth Regiment 
United States Artillery, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Thomas H. Ivers, late of e ag! | B, Sixty-ninth Regi- 
ment, New York Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $12 bes month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William den, late of Company A, Ninth Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of ke per month. . 

The name of Joseph L. Hall, late of Battery M, Third Regiment 
United States Artillery, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of Foe per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of David W. Graves, late of the United States rine 
Corps, United States Navy, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Wilfred Murray, late of 888 L, Thirty-fourth 
Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, War wi pain, and pay him 
a poroa at the rate of $12 per month. 

e name of Fred Opperman, late of Stes eed K, Sixth Regiment 
United States Infantry, War with Spain, and pay a pension at 
the rate of $12 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Robert Trexler, late of Company Third Re; ent 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay a pension at 
the rate of $17 p: month. ; 

The name of erett O. N iata of Company C, Forty-first Regi- 
ment, United States Volunteer fantry, War with Spain, and pay 
8 at the rate of $17 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of Robert H. Roberts, late of Se oa L, Forty-fourth Regi- 
ment United States Volunteer Infantry, ar with Spain, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of p: per month. 

The name of Wiliam H. W. late of Company L, Second Regiment 
Arkansas Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of Ea per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Isaac N. Walker (insane), late of Eighty-cighth Com- 
pany United States Coast Artillery, Regular Estab nt, and pay 

a pension at the rate of $50 per month. Pay to the duly ap- 
pointed guardian. 

The name of Andrew Manuel, late of Company K, One hundred and 
sixty-first Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

The name of Rebecca Thatcher, widow of John P. Thatcher, late 
second lieutenant Company K, Third Kentucky Volunteers, War with 

Mexico, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Lona B. Porter, late of the Coast Artillery School detach- 
ment, United States Army, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $17 per month. 

The name of ward M. Riley, late of Company M, Second Regiment 
Alabama Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $12 per month, 

The name of Simeon D. Morrison, late of Company E, Seventh Regi- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Roger G. Wearne, late of Company K, First South Dakota 
Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $12 per month. 

The name of Milford Lady, late of Company C, Fifth United States 
Infantry, War with 5 and pay him a pension at the rate of 512 per 
month in lieu of that he is now reer a 

The name of Charles F. Coe, late of Company A, Second Regiment 
Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month. K 

The name cf Harvey J. ets a late of Compani K, Thirty-third Regi- 
ment SE ee Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Richard Thrash, late of Troop A, Second Regiment United 
States Cavalry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month. 
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The name of Wiltiam A. Buckley, late of Company M, Serenty-ürst 
t New York Volunteer Infantry, War wit Spain, and pay hint 
nsion at the rate of $12 per month. 
he name of Arthur Magoon, late of Company L, Eighth Regiment 
United States Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $17 per month. 
The name of George 
New York Volunteer y infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $24 2 — month. 
The name of Parsons, widow of Martin “Parsons, inte of 


Troop C, Fifth United States. Cuvalry. Regular Establishment, and “pay | 


her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Charles II. Yeagle; late acting hos 
Corps, United States Army, War with Spain, an 
the rate of $12 per month. 

„The name of Frederick A. Greening, Tate of Company E Thirty- third 
Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of — * r month in lieu of that he is now recelying.. 

Tue name of ‘a M. Rule, widow of William H. Rule, formerly of 
Company I. Fifth pdt peony Illinois Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, 
and pay hera Poco pension a the rate of $12 per month. 

The name ò R. Freeman, widow of Thomas Freeman, “Jate. of 
Conner’s Battalion ef of Texas Mounted Volunteers, War with Mexico, and: 
pay a a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she ds now 
receiving. 

The name of Charles O. Hopping, late of Troop F. First Regiment 
United States Volunteer 8 War with Spain, and pay bim a ven- 
sion at the rate of $12 per mon 

The name of James Beville, late of Company M, First Regiment 
Florida Volunteer Infantry, War w. ith Spain, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of William F. Rowland, late of Com y H, Second Regi- 
ment South Carolina 1 Infantry, War wit Spain, and pay him 
H, Second Regiment 


a pension at the pes of ae r month. 
The name of Pi n e, late of. Com 

South Carolina Walantecr inten t War with ‘Spain, and pay him a 

an at the rate of $24 . n in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


Rennen N Infantry, ` War ao Pe NA EEDA CAS CIA 


„and pay, him a pen- 
sion at the rig of $17 ev er mon 2 . eppolpten 4 8 

The name of Daniel Company L, d Regiment 
Georgia Volunteer . War ar t Spain, and pay 1 a pension at 
the rate of $12 per month 

The name of Medicus F. Day, ‘late ‘of Compan K, “Second Régiment 
South Carolina Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Charles W. Reeves, late of Tompen] 
fifty-ninth Regiment Indiana Volunteer aA 

pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

he name of Sue E. Madden, widow of John W. Madden, late of Com- 
pany G. 8 Regiment Ohio Volunteer Tutne; War with Spain; 
and pay her on_at, the rate of $12 per month and $2 per month 
additional on e ot Thomas Mad a 8 child of the said John 
Madden, until he shall reach the age or 6 years. 

The name of John Buckelew, late o 83 F. Twentieth Regiment 
Uuiten States Infantry, War With Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Charlotte-M; — — widow of Robert II. Beckham, 
deceased, late captaln and commi N of subsistence, United States 
Volunteers, War with Spain, ‘and Rien er a pension at the rate of $20 

month add al on account of the minor child 
m until she reaches the age of 16 years. 
ons, widow of Robert E. ‘Stillions, Jate of 
tates Cavalry, Regular. Establishment, 
of $12 per month and 82 per month 
of the two minor COE of the sald 
as the age-of 16 years. 
ae 3 8 — Charles’ E. Osborn, late 


mpita) steward, Hospital 
pay him a pension at 


I, One hundred and 
Var with Spain, and 


month and $2 
Robert 


The name of Henry C. Brant, 
eee N EEEN Infantry. 
sion at the rate of $12 per month 

The name of Thomas P. Pope, ‘late of Company M, Twenty-seventh 
Regiment United States Infantry, 8 Establishment, and pay him 
a toe. at the rate of $12 per month 

name of Frank C. Audrews. late of the United States Marine 
Corps, „United States Nayy, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at 
the rate’ of 824 per mont ‘in‘lieu-of that he is now recelving. 

The name of Daniel Corcoran, late of Company. A, First Regiment | 
Nebraska Volunteer Infant ar with 3 pay him a pension 
at the rate of $15 per Mont “in lieu of that- ng now receiving. 

- The name of Louisa Fleming Eg ag widow. of James Fleming, 
alias James Hay, late of Company G, First Regiment United States Ar- 
tillery, War with Mexico, and pay” hér a Pension at the rate of $20 per 
in Heu of that she is now receiving. Pay to duly appointed 


of Company M, Fitin Ain t 
with ‘Spain, and pay him a pen- 


mont 
guardian. 

The name of Emily Jane Hüton widow of William F. Hilton, Jate of 
Troop B, First Regiment K Kefitucky Cavalry. War with Mexico, and pay 
her k seats at the. rate of $20 per month in lien of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Julia A. Ueltschy, widow of Albert. TABAN late of 
Company I, Eleventh Regiment -United States Infantry, W. Mex- 
ico, and pay her a PEETS at the rate of $20 per month ic ‘ion of that 
she is now receivin 

-The name of Charles Harris, late of Com mpany B, Eleventh Regiment 
Tnited — Infantry, R r Estab! ent, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 mon 
$ Tha name of Melvina J. Jarvis, pidev of William H. Jarris, late of 
U. S. S. Independence, United States Navy, War with Mexico, ‘and pay. 
her enna at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that 1 is now 
receiving... 

The name of Lorenzo J. McEvoy, late of. 3 G, Thirty- tourth 
Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, War wi th Spain, ‘and pay him a 


pension at the rate of 8 per? month. 

The aa ei of Lil wa A A widow < of Frank T. M late of 
Battery K, Third r tment ted tes Artillery, tablish- 
ment, and pay her a pension at the fate of $12 mon 

e name of Clarence Matchett, Harry J. Reed, late of United 
Establishment, and 


States Marine Corps, United States Navy, 
him a on at the rate of $17 mont 
Cordelia Mulf widow of Capt. Jacob Mulford, late 


a 
he name of ‘ord, 
of Lindsley’s company, New Jersey Militia, War of 1812, and pay her 


F. Quinlan, late of Company B, Eighth Regiment | 


—— — 


al, prion meg at the rate of. 820 per month in Heu of that she is now 


The name of Andy R. Fetter. late of Battery G, Fifth Regiment 
United States Artillery, War with Spain, and pay him him a pension at the” 
rate of $17 per month. * 

The name of John T. Densmore, late of 5 M. Fifth 1 


United States Volunteer paran War with in, and pa 

sion at the rate of $17 unn. = O AEN 
The name of Donald 9 late of Company G, Third R ent 

Georgia Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at 


the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Narcissus New, widow of Jesse. New, late of Company 
C, United States Voltigeurs, War with Mexico, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $20 per month in. Hen of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary A. 9 — widaw of Jeptha Scott, late of Ca pt: 
Grant's company, Georgia Volunteer: Mounted Infantry. Florida In 
War, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that 
she. is now receiving, 

The foregoing Dill is a substitute for the following House bills 
refer red. to the Committee on Pensions: : 


lt: = 1321. Frank O'Brien, II. R. 10902. John ‘Shannon. 
II. R. 1394. Alice P. Knapp.. II. R. 10958. Gus Born 


H. K. 1638. Charles E. 8 ermer. H: R. 11347. James G. Dunn. 
II. R; 1820. Daniel Grubb. H. Thomas II. I 

II. R. 1926. James J. Melia le. H. R. 11406. William Alden. 
H, R. 2230, Isaiah H. Hunnewell. H. R. 11452. Joseph L. H 

II. R. 2624. Charles H. Lederer. II. R. 11461. d W. Graves. 
H.R. 2823. Ca. 3 H. R. 11569. Wilfred Murray. 
II. R. 2961. Frank J, Carper. H. R. 11571. Fred Op 

H. R. 2967. Harry E. Brooks. H. R. 11653. Robert Jer, 

II. R. 2993. George E. Grubbs. H. R. 12087. Leverett O. Wilsey. 
| II. R. 3001. Ebbin A, Irvin. II. R. 12125. Robert H. Roberts. 
II. R. 3160. William Andrews. H. R. 12172. William H. y. 
H. R. 3304. ge W. Pinion R. 12209. Isaac N. Walker. 

II. R. 3329. Andrew Tanner, * è 2807. Andrew Manuel. 
II. R. 3740. Albert L. Daniels. 2385. Rebecca Thatcher. 
H. R. : . Joseph-Mitehell.- - A 2671. Lona B. Porter 
H. R. 3963. James F. Adams. 2709. Edward M. Riley. 
H. R. 4442. Tennessee A. Blackburn. t 2744. Simeon 88 Morrison. 
II. R. 4524. Patrick MeCarthy: * 2763. Roger G. Wearne. 
II. 867. Walter J. Frink. 2808. Milford Lady. 

FR. 4892. Tina Quinn. ° $ "oe. 

„R. 5075. 2 ane Ra 3010. ‘Harry J. rast 


| 
: 
: 


Lucy W. Powell 
. Margaret English. 
„ Kdward-S, Banister. 
Margaret E. Canty. 
Oscar G. Rottman, 
. Morris E. Miller. 
„ William C. Wittfelt. 
1. Frank Klingler. 
Autzust Gruenwald. 
. Alexander A. Leishman. 
- Clark E. Semark, 
. William W. Merriss. 
Frank Perry. 
. Howard G. Cleaveland. 


3143. Richard. Thra 


7 


n, 
13434. gap F. Quinlan. 
3445. Mary C. Parsons. 
3643. Charles H, Yeagle. 
8702. Frederick 5 3 
3750. Effa M. 

13793. Susan R. 3 
13808. Charles 0. Hop ing. 
13872. James W. Deville. 
13927. William F. Bowland. 
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38. William C. Johnson. 14057. Daniel II. Gerald. 
7103. Willard I. Anthony. 14134. Medicus F. Day. 
7160. John Blueford. H, R. 14291. Charles. W. Reeves, 
R. 7180. Floyd T. Patterson. II. R. 14318, Sue E. Madden. 
H: R. 7208, Mary McAlister, II. R. 14404. John Ruckelew. 
II. K. 7339. John W. Lattimore. II. R. 14438. Charlotte W. Beckham. 
II. R. 2472. John W. Bruce. H. K. 14466. Carrie A. Stillions. 
II. R. 7936, Henry Ostman. II. R. 14497. Margaret A. Osborn 
H. k. 7948. Daniel M. ens II. R. 14594. Henry C. Brant. 
H. R. 8014. Mary P. Byra II. R. 14608. Thomas P. Pope. 
H. R. 88382. William MeClasi ey. H. R. 14643. Frank C. — — 
II. R. 8615. John J. Harrington, II. R. 14657. Daniel Corcoran. 
II. R. 8738. Minnie F. Zimmerman, II. I. 14002. Louisa Fleming. 
II. R. T47: Clarence E. Gleason, II. R. 14930. Emily Jane Hi ton. 
H. R. 88783; George L. Hollis. - — — 14942. Julia A. Ueltschy. 
II. R. 8965. Darling L. Peeples. R. 15052. Charles Harris. 
II. R.9096. Joseph Dale E R. 15083. Melvina J. Jarvis. 
H. R.9111. Robert McLemore. H.R. 15144. Lorenzo J. McEyoy. 
K. R. 9158. Andrew Conley. II. R. 15169 Lily D. Murphy. 
I. KR. 9204. Jacob Amberg. H. R. 15224. Clarence Marehott, 
H. R.9516. Joseph W. H il, H. R. 2 9 1 75 Cordelia Mulford. 
II. R. 9759. William C. Winslow. H. R. 1 Andy R. Fetter. 
II. R. 10001. James F. Cornman. II. R. 15412. John F. Densmore. 
II. R. 10010. Adolphus J. Wacaster II. R. 15499. Donald E. Graham 
H. R. 10538. Carl W. Trott.- H. R. 15765 Narcissus New. 
san . 10638. Joshua Marland. II. R. 15825. Mary A. Scott. 


R. 10881: Patrick A. Galvin. 

The SPEAKER. - The question is on the n and 

third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 

was read the third time, and passed.’ 

On motion of Mr. Key of Ohio, a motion to reconsider the 

vote whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 
-ADJOURNMENT. ; 


Mr. KEY of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. - 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 22 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Saturday, 
May 27, 1916, at 11 o' clock a. m. 


‘REPORTS oF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
- RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills were severally reported 
from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and referred to the 
several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. BURKE, from the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 15617) to 
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establish fish-hatching and fish-cultural stations in the States of 
Alubama, Louisiana, Florida, Georgia, South Carolina or North 
Carolina, Maryland or Virginia, Oregon or Washington, Texas, 
Oklahoma, Illinois, Washington, Arizona, New Mexico, Mich- 
igan, Idaho, Missouri, Pennsylvania, Delaware or New Jersey, 
and Minnesota, reported the same without amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 767), which said bill and report were 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. STERLING, from the Committee on interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 15950) to 
amend an act entitled “An act to promote the safety of em- 
ployees and travelers upon railroads by compelling common 
carriers engaged in interstate commerce to equip their loco- 
motives with safe and suitable boilers and appurtenances there- 
to,” approved February 17, 1911, reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 768), which said bill 
and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union, 

Mr. MURRAY, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 10230) conferring jurisdic- 
tion on the Court of Claims to hear, determine, and render 
judgment in claims of the Iowa Tribe of Indians against the 
United States, reported the same without amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 769), which said bill and report were 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi, from the Committee on Agri- 
culture, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 12885) to author- 
ize the Secretary of Agriculture to permit the prospecting, de- 
velopment, and utilization of the mineral resources of certain 
national forests, reported the same without amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 772), which said bill and report were 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills were severally re- 
ported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

Mr. MURRAY, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 11685) for the relief of Ivy 
L. Merrill, reported the same with amendment, accompanied by 
a report (No. 770), which said bill and report were referred to 
the Private Calendar. 

Mr. SIMS, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 15949) to prevent 
the nullification of State antigambling laws by international 
or interstate transmission of race-gambling bets or of racing 
odds, reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a 
report (No. 773), which said bill and report were referred to the 
House Calendar. 


ADVERSE REPORTS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi, from the Committee on 
Claims, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 13786) for the re- 
lief of Jennie Davidson, reported the same adversely, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 771), which said bill and report were 
laid on the table. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 6002) granting an increase of pension to Ernest 
J. Patton; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 14916) granting an increase of pension to Ben- 
jamin R. Hubbell; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, 
and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills and a resolution were in- 
troduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. RAKER: A bill (H. R. 16016) allowing entries by 
former homesteaders within national forests; to the Committee 
on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 16017) to provide’ for 
the purchase of an addition to the site, and for the extension 
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and enlargement of the Federal Building at Boise, Idaho; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. CHURCH: A bill (H. R. 16018) granting consent to 
the county of Madera, Cal., and its successors and assigns, the 
right to construct a dam across the San Joaquin, Fresno, and 
Chowchilla Rivers; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. HOWARD: A bill (H. R. 16019) to authorize the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia to collect an annual 
rental for vault privileges granted in public space; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. MADDEN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 229) to create 
a commission to investigate the standardization of time in the 
United States and its territorial possessions; to the Committee 
on Appropriations, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 16020) granting an in- 
crease of pension to De Witt C. Carpenter; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BAILEY: A bill (H. R. 16021) granting an increase of 
pension to Samuel Shoup; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CONNELLY: A bill (H. R. 16022) granting an in- 
crease of pension to William H. Cullins; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CRAMTON;: A bill (H. R. 16023) granting an increase 
2 pension to Calvin Curler; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. GLYNN: A bill (H. R. 16024) for the relief of Law- 
rence Fagan; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr, GOOD: A bill (H. R. 16025) granting an increase of 
pension to Norris C. Richmond; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. GOULD: A bill (H, R. 16026) granting an increase of 
ponijon to Charles E. Knox; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16027) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles L. Bigelow; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16028) granting a pension to Mrs. William 
Teal; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HASKELL: A bill (H. R. 16029) granting an increase 
of pension to Clara L. Presley; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr, HILLIARD: A bill (H. R. 16030) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Adolphus B. Capron; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. KEATING: A bill (H. R. 16031) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Ellen H. Cochran; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KETTNER: A bill (H. R. 16032) for the relief of 
Alfred Hardy ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LAFEAN: A bill (H. R. 16083) granting an increase 
of pension to William A. Ruth; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

. Also, a bill (H. R. 16084) granting an increase of pension to 


Elmira Ann La Motte; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 16035) granting an increase of pension to 
Margaret G. Bell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16036) granting an increase of pension to 
Catharine Witmyer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 16037) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to James A. Strange; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. - 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16038) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert P. Williams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16039) granting an increzse of pension to 
Sanford L. Holstine; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 16040) granting a pension to Schuyler A. 
McGinnis; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16041) granting an increase of pension to 
Pleasant Foster; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MURRAY: A bill (H. R. 16042) granting a pension to 
John W. Howell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. NORTH: A bill (H. R. 16048) granting an increase 
of pension to David Goodman; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. , 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16044) granting an increase of pension to 
Adam Rearick; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 16045) granting an increase of pension to 
Winfield S. Port; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16046) granting an increase of pension to 
Rachel Stanley ; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 16047) granting an increase of pension to 
Jonas J. Boal; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RAINEY: A bill (H. R. 16048) granting a pension to 
Amanda Martin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RAMSEYER: A bill (H. R. 16049) granting an in- 
crease of pension to John S. Grosvenor; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16050) granting an increase of pension to 
E. M. B. Scott; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. REAVIS: A bill (H. R. 16051) granting an increase 
of pension to Richard C. James; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16052) granting an increase of pension to 
Michael Brannan ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RUSSELL of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 16053) granting an 
increase of pension to Permelia Jane Isenhart; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SCULLY: A bill (H. R. 16054) for the relief of the 
8 of the steam lighter J. W. Wanson; to the Committee on 

aims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16055) for the relief of the owners of the 
New York Sanitary Utilization Co., scow Vo. 14; to the Commit- 
tee on Claims. 

By Mr. STERLING: A bill (H. R. 16056) granting a pension 
to Annie S. Blanchard ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SWEET: A bill (H. R. 16057) granting an increase 
of pension to Andrew Kerr; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. TILSON: A bill (H. R. 16058) granting an increase 
of pension to Rosina E. Gallup; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WINGO: A bill (H. R. 16059) granting an increase 
of pension to Belle P. Wolfe; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 


PETITIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BAILEY: Petition of C. R. Jones & Co., Joseph 
Schmier, Albert P. Wyland, Walter J. Bearer, and L. Klafter, 
all of Spangler, Pa.; E. H. & B. Claar, Shaefer & King, H. C. 
Bruger, and J. E. Gonsman, all of East Freedom, Pa., in favor 
of a tax on mail-order houses; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. ; 

By Mr. CAREW: Petition of Chamber of Commerce of the 
State of New York, in re pneumatic-tube mail service in New 
York City ; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Memorial of National Probation 
Association, of Albany, N. Y.; B. J. Shove, justice, of Syracuse, 
N. ¥.; the New York State Probation Commission and the city 
court, of Buffalo, N. Y., favoring the Owen-Hayden bill, Senate 
bill 1092 and House bill 42, to establish a probation system in 
the United States courts; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of National Automobile Chamber of Commerce, 
of New York, favoring extendirg the usefulness of the Bureau 
of Mines; to the Committee on Mines and Mining. 

Also, memorial of the Board of Supervisors of Madera County, 
Cal., in re legislation affecting an irrigation project in California ; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petitions of sundry citizens and organizations favoring 
the adoption of the Susan B. Anthony amendment; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the board of directors of the Washington 
Chamber of Commerce, opposing of the fiscal provision 
of the organic act of June 11, 1878; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. EAGAN: Memorial of board of directors of the Wash- 
ington Chamber of Commerce, in re half-and-half plan; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, memorial of National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce of New York, in re petroleum products; to the Committee 
on Mines and Mining. 

By Mr. FLYNN: Memorial of National Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce of New York, in re petroleum ; to the Committee on 
Mines and Mining. 

By Mr. HASTINGS: Petition of Methodist Sunday School of 
Hanna, Okla., favoring national prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KELLEY: Petition of 30 citizens of Walled Lake, 
Mich., in favor of national prohibition; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Memorial of Amalga- 
mated Lace Operatives of America, opposing House bill 14666; 
to the Committee on Patents. 


Also, memorial of Rhode Island Antituberculosis Association, 
oponas Senate joint resolution 120; to the Committee on Agri- 
ture. 


Also, petition of citizens of Providence and vicinity, favoring 
national prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memoral of Woonsocket Lodge, No. 850, Benevolent and 
Protective Order of Elks, against embroiling the United States 
9 — friendly European powers; to the Committee on Foreign 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: Memorial of National Association of 
Letter Carriers of the United States of America, Oriole Branch, 
No. 176, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing House bill 8665 and the 
Nolan bill; to the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

Also, petition of John A. F. Medcalf, of Baltimore, Md., indors- 
ing House bill 6915 and Senate bill 3081; to the Committee on 
Reform in the Civil Service. 

By Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania: Memorial of the Philadel- 
phia (Pa.) Board of Trade, opposing a Government-owned 
armor-plate plant; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma: Memorial of the First Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church of Laverne, Okla., on the 20th of April, 
1916, in favor of the Webb-Smith national prohibition resolu- 
tion ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. NOLAN: Resolutions of the County Clare Associa- 
tion of California, petitioning the Congress and the President 
of the United States that a demand be made on England to 
halt the inhuman murder of Irish patriots, and that England 
be required to accord the Irish soldiers the same privileges as 
the soldiers of Germany or other warring nations; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, telegram from the Iroquois Club, composed of 400 men 
and women voters of San Francisco, Cal, unanimously indors- 
ing the Nolan minimum-wage bill; to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. NORTH: Memorial of mass meeting of citizens of 
Saltsburg, Pa., favoring the adoption of a constitutional amend- 
ment forbidding the practice of polygamy; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. O'SHAUNESSY: Petition of Arthur B. Emmons, of 
Newport, R. I., favoring the Kern-McGillicuddy workmen's 
compensation bill; to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, petition of Edgar J. Hadley, of Providence, R. I., fa- 
voring House bill 9216; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SANFORD: Papers to accompany House bill 15604, 
for the relief of Peter T. Coons; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. SWEET: Petitions of citizens of Dubuque, Iowa, in re 
migratory-bird law; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. WALSH: Petition of George W. Stetson and 64 other 
citizens of Middleborough, Mass., asking for speedy passage of 
Webb-Smith national prohibition resolutions (H. J. Res. 84 and 
85); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE. 
Saturpay, May 27, 1916. 
(Legislative day of Thursday, May 13, 1916.) 


The Senate reassembled at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration 
of the recess. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Hollis Pittman Sutherland 
Bankhead Husting Poindexter Taggart 
Br James Ransdell Thomas 
Jones Saulsbury Thompson 
Catron Kenyon 
Chamberlain La 2 Sheppard Townsend 
Clark, Wyo. ons nderw 
Clarke, Ark. 5 th, Ariz. Vardaman 
Culberson e, N. J. Smith, Ga. Wadsworth 
Dillingham mith, Mich. Walsh 
Fletcher Nerlands t Weeks 
Gallinger Norris Sterling 
a) Overman 


Mr. JAMES. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
BreckHAxM] is absent on important business. He is paired with 
the senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Ponr]. This an- 
nouncement may stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-one Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. The Senate re- 
sumes the consideration of the river and harbor bill, and the 
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pending question is on the amendment of the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. SHAFROTH]. 

Mr. MYERS. I ask leave to present several reports from the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the reports will 
be received. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEE ON PUBLIO LANDS. 


Mr. MYERS, from the Committee on Public Lands, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them each without 
amendment and submitted reports thereon; 

S. 1740. A bill to repeal an act entitled “An act granting to 
the city of Twin Falls, Idaho, certain lands for reservoir pur- 
poses,” approved June 7, 1912, and to reyoke the grant made 
thereby (Rept. No. 486); and 

S. 5496. A bill to amend section 5 of an act entitled “An act 
to authorize the drainage of certain lands in the State of Min- 
nesota,” approved May 20, 1908 (Rept. No. 485). 

He also, from the same committee, to which were referred the 
following bills, reported them each with an amendment and sub- 
mitted reports thereon: 

S. 1061. A bill to allow additional entries under the enlarged 
homestead act (Rept. No. 487) ; and 

S. 2383. A bill to amend an act entitled “An act to amend 
sections 2291 and 2297 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, relating to homesteads” (Rept. No. 488). 

REGULATION OF IMMIGRATION, 

Mr. HARDWICK. For the junior Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. Saru], who is detained from the Senate, I ask for a 
reprint of the report (No. 352) to accompany the bill (H. R. 
10384) to regulate the immigration of aliens to, and the residence 
of aliens in, the United States. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

OIL AND GAS LANDS, 

Mr. PITTMAN, From the Committee on Public Lands I re- 
port additional amendments to the bill (H. R. 406) to authorize 
exploration for and disposition of coal, phosphate, oil, gas, 
potassium, or sodium, and I ask that the bill be reprinted show- 
ing the amendments I have just reported. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


CONCENTRATION AND MANEUVER CAMP IN WASHINGTON, 

Mr. JONES. I. should like to ask just what is the status of 
the resolution (S. Res. 203) which I had passed yesterday? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It went over under the rule. The 
Chair will state that yesterday is still to-day. 

Mr. JONES. But I do not find in the Recorp a reconsidera- 
tion of the action of the Senate in passing the resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No; the Senator from Washing- 
ton said he would not object to its going over. 

Mr. JONES. I did not object to what was done at the time; 
that is, as to what was then before the Senate. There was not 
any question of a reconsideration before the Senate, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. All that was done by the Chair 
was improperly done yesterday, but the Chair will ask the 
Senator from Washington to speak to the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Horts] on the subject. 3 

Mr, JONES. I do not think the Chair did anything improper. 
1 think the Chair acted correctly. 

COMMITTEE OF CIVIL SERVICE AND RETRENCHMENT. 


Mr. POMERENE. I ask unanimous consent to call up Sen- 
ate resolution 199, authorizing the Committee on Civil Service 
and Retrenchment to employ a stenographer. At the time the 
report was presented from the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Samra] interposed an objection. He has ad- 
vised me since that he has no objection to the consideration of 
the resolution, and as we have already taken a part of the testi- 
mony, and expect to take more, I hope the Senate will consent 
to the adoption of the resolution. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. 
President. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. If this is taken up, does it dis- 
place the pending business? 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas, That shall not be done. 

Mr. POMERENE. I certainly ask that it shall not be done. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I hope the request of the Senator 
from Ohio will be granted, in view of the fact that the investi- 
gation in which the stenographer is to be used is partially com- 
pleted and the committee can proceed no further without this 
nid. I think thereby it is a case where we should render the 
assistance and that we can make the exception. 


The VICE PRHSIDENT. Is there objection to the considera- 
tion of the resolution? 

The Senate, by unanimous consent, proceeded to consider the 
resolution, which had been reported from the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate with 
an amendment, in line 8, after the word “ Congress,” to strike 
out the words “to send for persons, books, and papers,” so as 
to make the resolution read: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Civil Service and Retrenchment, or 
any subcommittee thereof, be, and hereby is, authorized during the 
Sixty-fourth Congress, to administer oaths and to employ a stenogra- 


pher, at a cost not exceeding $1 per printed page, to report such 


earings as may be had in connection with any subject which may be 
id out of 


8 before said committee, the expenses thereof to be 
e contingent fund of the Senate, and that the committee, or any 
subcommittee thereof, may sit during the sessions or recess of the 
Senate. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


The resolution as amended was agreed to. 


RIVER AND HARBOR BILL, 


Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Regular order! 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 12193) making appropriations for 
the construction, repair, and preservation of certain public 
works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes, the pend- 
ing question being on the amendment of Mr. SHarroru to insert 
the following as an additional section: 


Sec. —. That each of the appropriations herein made shall become 


available only in the event States, counties, cities, or individuals shall 


ay into the Treasury as part of the same 20 per cent of the amount 
ereof: Provided, however, That the provisions of this section shall 
not apply to those items requiring contributions from other sources. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, the suggestion of 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. SuarrorH] yesterday that the 
National Waterways Commission practically approved the prop- 
osition he now advocates prompts me to say that, as a member 
of that commission, I joined in the report and I believed in it 
thoroughly. I am in perfect accord with the report to which 
he has alluded now. It says: 

In passing from this subject the commission would recommend : 

1. That in the improvement of rivers and harbors similarly situated, 
where equitable division is possible, uniform rules be observed for a 
proper division of cost between the Federal Government and minor 
political divisions, 

That there is a lack of uniformity, of course everybody ad- 
mits, but a large part of the appropriations carried in this bill 
are old projects adopted at least 10 years ago, and to which the 
Government is committed. They are partially completed, and 
this spasm of virtue that seems to rise so high at this particular 
time should have been asserted here years ago when, under the 
leadership of the distinguished gentleman from Ohio, Mr. 
Burton, these projects were authorized. 

Now, who is to say that they were improperly conceived, that 
they were not meritorious? They bear the approval of the 
Army Engineer Board, and we created in 1902 an intermediate 
board to which we might appeal for review in the event the 
district engineer failed to meet public expectations. 

I do not mean to say that the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Ken- 
yon] is not animated by a high purpose, because I know he is; 
but those who were instrumental in starting the projects years 
ago, when they bore the stamp of public approval, can not say, 
as a matter of justice and fairness, that they should be stopped 
and the work arrested just because there is a lack of funds in 
the Treasury unless extraordinary taxation is imposed. That 
is due to a change in the political policy of the Government, not 
to the fact that these rivers are now running upstream where 
they formerly ran down. 

The former Senator from Ohio, Mr. Burton, gave his approval 
to most of the projects in this bill when he was chairman of the 
House committee, and he is an honest man, an able man, and.a 
conscientious man; and because there happened to be here and 
there in the bill a few items that did not meet with his approval 
is no reason why they should all be abandoned. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I simply want to say to the Senator 
from Colorado what the Senator from Arkansas has said, that 
he is on the right track, but unfortunately you can not apportion 
the expense of these projects equitably on cities or villages which 
will profit by them, regardless of the fact that they were in a sense 
local when begun and might have been assessed for a fair propor- 
tion of the cost at that time, The Government has initiated the 
work; in many instances it is nearly complete and can not now 
be abandoned without serious loss to the Government and to 
the territory to be benefited. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
from Michigan— 
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Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The Senator from North Carolina 
just made a request, and if the Senator will permit me I will 
yield to him. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wish to call the attention of the Senator to 
the fact that as the bill came to us from the House every item 
in it except one item had been appropriated for heretofore. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes; I know that is true. 

Mr. SIMMONS. When I say heretofore, I mean before the 
beginning of the present administration, because there has been 
no general river and harbor bill passed since the present admin- 
istration came into power. 

I wish to call the attention of the Senator further to the fact 
that in referring to the last river and harbor bill enacted while 
the ex-Senator from Ohio, Mr. Burton, was chairman of the 
House committee, in 1907, I think, the Senator made a slight 
mistake. There are 280 projects asked in this bill, and 210 of 
those projects were in the 1907 bill, carrying $75,000,000, which 
Senator Burton declared in the Senate on more than one occa- 
sion was the most perfect bill that had ever been enacted. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I voted for it under his persuasive 
inflnence. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will permit me, I wish to 
rend 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. So did the Senator from Utah and 
most of the other Senators. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will permit me, I wish to read 
briefly what former Senator Burton said about this bill—at 
least, I assume he was speaking about this bill—in an address 
delivered to the National Rivers and Harbors Congress in 1909. 
That was two years after the 1907 river and harbor bill was 
enacted, which carried 210 of the 280 projects in this bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I heard that speech, and I thought 
it was a very masterful review of the work of Congress. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is a very illuminating speech in view of 
the criticisms that are now being made with respect to the 210 
items in the pending bill 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I should like to hear that speech 
read. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Items which are in this bill, but which were 
55 in the bill to which Senator Burton was addressing 

imself. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I hope the Senator from North 
Carolina may have the undivided attention of the Senate while 
he reads this encomium. 

Mr. SIMMONS, I read from the address of Senator Theo- 
dore E. Burton—— 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The Senator can not be heard. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will speak a little louder when I get to the 
address. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, this seems to be a mutual 
admiration society. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have known the Senator from New Hamp- 
33 to indulge in many of these admiration societies in this 

amber. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Oh, the Senator must be mistaken. 

Mr. SIMMONS. This is an address delivered to the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress, which was in session December 
8, 9, and 10, in 1909. I do not know on what date Senator 
Burton spoke. He said in part: 


We have made large and liberal provisions for the harbor of Boston— 


That is not the part of the speech which I desired to read. 
[A pause.] 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. While the Senator is finding the 
speech of Mr. Burton which I desire read 

Mr. SIMMONS. I want to find the right speech. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I will yield to the Senator from 
Utah for a moment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. 
moment. 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I will yield to the Senator from 
Utah until the Senator from North Carolina finds it. I think 
we shall make more progress in that way. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have it now, Mr. President. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The Senator from North Carolina is 
having as much trouble in finding the speech which he desires 
to read as he will have in finding justification for some of the 
items in this bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I have a speech here which 
was delivered by ex-President William Howard Taft, also 
marked, and I was about to read first from that. I will, how- 
ever, now read from Mr. Burton’s 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan, The Senator from Utah can learn 
something from that, 


I shall find what I desire to read in a 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, former Senator Burton spoke 
as follows: 


I have found many observant and in 


hana gk TA pel A 
— Now, — y t r out the benefit of 


improving many of these minor ngs a benefit which 
5 — Is often ä than even in the case of large rivers; 
Hd bie ae z egated, bill in — sae —— appropriated for 
1 — e eee e whole. 
eo had to mes t there 


is “pork barrel” some- 


ttn men who have an idea 
for insignificant 


3 


I call the attention of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. KENYON] 
especially to this. 

Mr. KENYON. Is the Senator from North Carolina reading 
from the three-day speech which Senator Burton delivered in 
the Senate? 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; I am reading from a speech made some 
time during those three days when this congress was in session. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Will the Senator from North Caro- 
lina read that last sentence again? 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is as follows: 


You have had to meet 5 idea r there is a “pork barrel” some- 
where. Whenever there is 23 * ot superficial information on this 
subject, or one who has coed yg that has been turned 
down, and turned down 3 . t had to be turned down, that 
man begins to talk about the “pork barrel.” [Applause.] 

Mr. SMOOT. Can the Senator tell us of any project that was 
ever turned down? 

Mr. SIMMONS, Yes; I think I could if I were to stop and 
consume as much time on this bill as the Senator from Utah has 
consumed, I think in that case I might point out a great many. 

Mr. SMOOT. I never heard of one. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Particularly I want to call attention te this 
part of Senator Burton's speech: 

There has been no line of appropriations made by this Government 
more carefully guarded than 5 for rivers and harbors, In 
the first place, before anything is undertaken, there is a preliminary 
examination hag is Jn} by legislation ; there must be a preliminary 
examination. barge that is favorable, a more detailed 3 
Before the project presented to Congress it must pass before a so- 
called board of review. By the time it gets to Congress it has had to 
pass through a pretty long gantlet. Then, when it reaches the Rivers 
and Harbors Committee, it has a still more severe ex 3 
some of you think so, anyhow. Thus when it passes Co: t has 
been thorough! nen aud ‘carefully considered. may be a little tie ot 
logrolling, but I challenge anyone to cite an instance where that bill— 

Referring to the river and harbor bill— 
bas ever been made to pann certain localities or to advance the 
interests of some M: of Congress In the House or Senate. 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan; I hope the Senator will mark that 


page. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am going to turn that page down, so that I 
shall not lose it the next time I speak on the subject. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Will the Senator from North Carolina 
give us the date of that speech, though I think perhaps he previ- 
ously stated it? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I stated that the speech was delivered to the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress, which held its sessions in 
Washington City on December 8, 9, and 10. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. In what year? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Nineteen hundred and nine. That was two 
years after the passage of the 1907 river and harbor bill, which 
carried an appropriation of $85,000,000, made up largely in the 
other House, and which Senator Burton had characterized as 
the = river and harbor bill that had ever been passed in this 
coun 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. And it was two years before Senator 
Burton on the floor of the Senate ever denounced the whole 
scheme of appropriations for rivers and harbors, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Exactly. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. It was two years before. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not know that it is quite correct to say 
that Senator Burton denounced the whole system of river and 
harbor appropriations; but he did denounce many of the items. 
Gane SMITH of Michigan. I now yield to the Senator from 

tah. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, this mutual and des- 
perate attempt on the part of the Senator from North Carolina 
IMr. Suormxons] and the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Surrg! 
to find some justification for many of the items in the pending 
bill which are without justification has led us some distance 
from the point at which I desired to interrupt the Senator from 
Michigan and to interrogate him. I understood the Senator to 
say just before he was interrupted that there were many items 
in this bill that were distinctly local in character, and as to 
those items the Senator thought that the locality should con- 
tribute. Now, I ask the Senator from Michigan upon what 
theory he can justify a contribution of a single dollar on the 
part of the Federal Government for a project which is dis- 
tinctly local in character? 
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Mr. SMITH of Michigan. On only one theory, and that is 
the horribly demoralized condition of the Federal Treasury. 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. Of course, then, the Senator ought 
agree with me that those items in the bill which are distinctly 
local in character, and which the Senator from Michigan admits 
to be so, should be stricken from the bill entirely. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, those projects are 
in a partial stage of completion. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Well, let the Senator from Michigan 
join with us and we will make the attempt. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. If we join in that, we simply 
waste all that has been previously expended by the Government, 
which is about seven-tenths of this bill; we arrest projects of 
absolute merit while we impugn the character of the Engineer 
Boards who recommended these improvements. I am not going 
to set my judgment up against a court of final review such as 
the Engineer Corps of the Army, who have no motive but the 
public good. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The Senator from Michigan speaks 
about the action of the Engineer Board. The Senator from 
Michigan certainly does not contend that it is within the com- 
petency of the Engineer Board to determine that Congress has 
power to appropriate money for these local projects, does he? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Oh, no; I will say that I have 
no quarrel with the view of the Senator from Utah regarding 
the duty and obligation of the Government itself to make these 
improvements, without any regard whatever to the local com- 
munity, if it is to exercise the jurisdiction over these highways 
which the Constitution has conferred upon it. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. But my position about it is, if the 
Senator will bear with me for a moment, that the Federal 
Government ought to pay the entire expense—— 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I understand the Senator. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. So far as these projects are national in 
character; but to the extent that they are only local in charac- 
ter the Federal Government ought not to pay a cent. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Very well—— 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. And to my mind, if the Senator will 
permit me further, the fact, if it be a fact, that we have already 
expended some money upon a purely local project, and thereby 
departed from the power which is vested in us by the Constitu- 
tion, is no excuse for continuing that unlawful appropriation. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Well, let us test the Senator's sug- 

ion. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Michigan 
allow me to interrupt him? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Certainly. 

Mr. NELSON. I think there is a misapprehension as to the 
application of the term “local improvement.” Take an improve- 
ment like that of the Mississippi River. It relates to the whole 
reaches of the river on both sides; it is a general improvement, 
and affects different localities. We use the term “local im- 
provement” in the river and harbor bill as applied to a single 
harbor on the seacoast or the lakes. We call that a local im- 
provement, because it is an improvement that pertains to just 
that one harbor, while the improvement of a river affects the 
whole country along the river. 

In reference to the improvement of what I term a “local 
harbor,” the circumstance sometimes arises that in dredging 
out a harbor either on the lakes or on the seacoast it is often- 
times desirable to dredge it far enough to reach some steam- 
boat landing or some dock, a little beyond where the Govern- 
ment improvement has extended. Where such extension is 
needed in the harbor to reach a railroad dock or a steamboat 
dock and it will be of some advantage to the railroad company 
or to the steamboat company or to the city, in such peculiar 
cases—and we have some in the pending bill—we think it proper 
that local interests should contribute; but that only refers to 
isolated cases. We can not lay down any hard and fixed rule 
to govern the matter. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Michigan permit me further? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Certainly. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. That is not what I mean by “local 
improvement.” Of course, an improvement upon the Missis- 
sippi River, which is a great interstate stream, is not a local 
improvement; it is the improvement of a national highway, 
which permits boats to ply between and among several States. 
That is an interstate matter; that is a regulation of interstate 
commerce; but I am speaking of some of the creeks which in 
one season of the year are filled with water and in another 
season of the year are filled with dust; where the benefit is 
confined to localities within a State, if there be any benefit at 
all. Those are the things that I am complaining about. I do not 


complain about the improvement of one of the great harbors, 


because incidentally it operates to give a benefit to the locality 
where the harbor is situated or to the improvement of the great 
rivers. Those are not the things that I am speaking of as 
wrong. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Let me test out the Senator's view, 
Take the little harbor of Arcadia, which has been, I hope, 
indelibly impressed upon this bill. That is a little harbor on 
the east shore of Lake Michigan, which serves a country com- 
munity. The products of that community are taken across the 
lake to Milwaukee and to Chicago. Is that a purely local af- 
fair, or does that harbor so relate itself to interstate commerce 
that it becomes an object of governmental sollicitude? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, as the Senator from 
Michigan describes it, I would say that that is not a purely 
local matter. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. No; I do not think it is; and yet 
there are people who say that it is. The community there has 
spent $80,000 in building that little harbor, while the Govern- 
ment has only spent $60,000; yet that is one of the things that 
is criticized in this bill, vital as it is to the farmers of that 
vicinity. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, if the Senator will per- 
mit me further—if it be true that the harbor at Arcadia is 
calculated to promote the transportation facilities between 
Michigan and Illinois or between Michigan and any other 
State, then it legitimately comes within the power of Congress 
to deal with it. That is aside from the question as to whether 
or not it is wise to make the appropriation for that purpose. I 
— now simply of the power of Congress to deal 
with it. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. We had in mind when we made 
this report to Congress that we would put this Government 
in the same relation to navigable waters of the country as are 
the navigable waters of the Old World related to their Govern- 
ments. They have in most countries a system of contribution. 
Take the barge canal in New York, a tremendous enterprise, 
second only to the Panama Canal. The State of New York 
originally authorized an expenditure of $101,000,000 on it. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It has spent much more than that. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. They were authorized by the State 
of New York, in the first instance, to spend $101,000,000. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. That was for the enlargement of the 
canal. In addition to that, they spent the cost of the original 
construction. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I think they have; and if that 
work had been going on at any other time than in the year 
when the Panama Canal was being completed, it would have 
been regarded as a tremendous engineering achievement. 

Illinois has voted $20,000,000 for a waterway from the Lakes 
to the Gulf. In the initiation of great enterprises of that char- 
acter the expense might appropriately be distributed, I think 
the language of our report was very carefully chosen: 

That in the improvement of rivers and harbors similarly situated, 
where — vision is possible, uniform rules be observed for a 
pro vision of cost between the Federal Government and minor 
po tical divisions. There is at present a lack of uniformity. One 

ustration of this is in the improvement of interior channels and ħar- 

In some cases the expense is borne exclusively by the Federal 
Government, and in other cases by the municipalities interested. 

Then, on the question of terminal facilities, wharves, and so 
forth, I think the commission were essentially and in fact 
wholly right, and I have not changed my view. Neither do I 
find especial fault with the purpose of the Senator from Colo- 
rado. But these projects now partially completed, numbering 
more than three-quarters of the projects in the bill, can not be 
based upon the proposition urged by the Senator from Colorado 
in equity or fairness or justice. Then, there are such projects 
as the one I illustrated the other day—the St. Clair River— 
which is related to the tremendous commerce that goes from 
the Northwest to the Atlantic seaboard and passes through 
this little river—the St. Clair River. Bight hundred and eighty- 
seven million dollars worth ef commerce last year passed down 
that one littie channel, which runs along the Canadian side, 
and which is wholly inadequate; and if there should be an ac- 
cident to any of the great ships that navigate that river and the 
Lakes while in the river, much of the whole commerce of the 
Lakes would be tied up and unable to adjust itself until the 
damage was repaired. 

Take the St. Marys River, with those locks and dams at the 
Soo. Certainly the Senator from Colorado has no thought of 
apportioning that expense, national in character, upon the 
abutting landowner or upon those ships that use the locks. 
That-is a national affair; and the Government, in the interest 
of all the people who are benefited by it, must bear the cost of 
that improvement. 
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If the Senator's proposition were to the effect that hereafter 
in the authorization of improvements the Congress would set 
its face sternly against a local improvement until the locality 
should pay at least one-fifth of the cost, I would not have the 
slightest hesitation in voting for it. In fact, I think it would 
be a wholesome rule in the future in dealing with new projects. 


Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, is the appropriation in re- 
gard to the locks in this bill? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. At the Soo? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes; Lock No. 4 has $800,000 in 
this pins other contracts will be provided for in the sundry 
civil bill. 

Mr. SHAFROTH, And the appropriations for that purpose 
are here? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes; the one referred to. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. It is in this bill? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes; and the St. Clair River is in 
this bill. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes; to the extent of $83,000. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. And the East River is in this bill. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. There is $83,000 in this bill for the St. 
Sinte Biers and all that you would have to put up would be 
$17,000. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. But who would pay it? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Why, the Senator said the other day that 
. 885,000,000 tons went through that canal. Is it possible that 
people who have such enormous interests can not raise $17,000, 
when they are delayed by reason of not having the improvement 
and they lose twenty times as much as that unless they do put 
up that amount? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Now, wait just a moment. All of 
that tonnage is as distinctly related to the consumer as it is to 
the producer. Are you going to put your $17,000 on the pro- 
ducer and the consumer? Are you going to put it upon the 
wheat fields of the West or are you going to put it upon the con- 
sumers at the seaboard? The truth is that you can not appor- 
tion that cost. You can not make it a charge against the city of 
Port Huron, and you certainly can not make it a charge against 
the Dominion of Canada; and yet both Canada and the United 
States use this waterway very freely. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Why, certainly you can not do it unless 
the persons are interested and want to have the improvement so 
badly that they will put it up, and then they will do it. This 
is a mere bagatelle that would not delay the matter 10 days, 
beeause they are great big, ship companies and great big in- 
terests. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I am sorry that the Senator from 
Colorado persists in the idea that because he has a very sen- 
sible and fair proposition in the abstract he must make unwise 
and inexpedient and impracticable the application of his plan. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I yield to the Senator from Mis- 
souri, 

Mr. REED. I agree with a good deal that the Senator has 
said. I disagree with some things he has said. The Senator 
speaks of local improvements. I want to ask the Senator if 
he thinks we have a right to take 80 per cent of the cost of 
what is a local improvement out of the Government Treasury 
at all? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. No; I do not. I think it has been 
done. 

Mr. REED. I find myself, therefore, in complete agreement 
with the Senator. It therefore follows that no local improve- 
ment should ever be made by the Government. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. All right. I agree with that. 

Mr. REED. Now, there may be cases—there are isolated 
cases—where the improvement is in aid of interstate commerce, 
and is therefore a perfectly proper point at which to expend the 
Government money ; but there may also be a special and peculiar 
local benefit. In that case, treated by itself, the equities may 
be very justly taken into consideration, and that which is 
equitable and fair may be arrived at. But every case must be 
decided by itself and upon its merits. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Certainly. Let me say to the 
Senator that he is in perfect accord with our report, and the 
Senator from Colorado is out of accord with the second pro- 
vision of our report: 

That participation in improvements, t y local communities be en- 
couraged, always with due care to avoiding the adoption of projects 
which are unworthy of recognition by the Federal Government. 

The plan proposed by the Senator from Colorado would en- 
courage every project by a 20 per cent contribution. That 
would be the test of its virtue. But the Senator is upon good, 


substantial foundation in his desire to curtail the number of 


improvements, to which the Government shall commit itself. 
I think the Government has undertaken too much; there should 
be fewer projects and they should be completed, and I think 
we can appropriately circumscribe the work to be undertaken, 
but it is unfair to leave meritorious projects in a demoralized 
and uncompleted state. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon a 
further interruption, because it is upon this particular theme, 
Fonok I can illustrate the whole question by two pointed in- 
stances. 

Let us take the improvement of the Missouri River in general. 
The river is 3, miles long. At one time it carried com- 
merce as far as Fort Benton. The railroads came along and 
put the boats out of business, and did it by cutting rates. It 
is now undertaken to restore that river, so that transportation 
can be had upon it on the stretch from Kansas City to St. Louis, 
which is approximately 400 miles by river. If that is carried 
out, the commerce from Kansas City will not only go to St. Louis, 
but, if the Mississippi River improvements are carried on, it 
will go to the Gulf, to New Orleans. Now, that is interstate 
commerce. That improvement is for the benefit of that entire 
stretch of country. Moreover, as that commerce increases, and 
as docking facilities are furnished, there is not a doubt in the 
minds of experts who have examined the question but that the 
commerce will become a vast and a mighty commerce. 

The general improvement of the Missouri River, therefore, is 
a matter national in its importance, and should be paid for by 
the Government, and can be paid for in no other way, because 
there is nobody to assess. But come now to an improvement 
that is in this bill at St. Joseph, Mo. Here is the situation: 
The river is threatening to cut a short channel which will, it 
it is cut, destroy a large amount of valuable property. The 
engineers report that they do not think it will take the short 
channel, that it is unlikely, and yet there is a danger; but that 
if it does take the short channel it does not necessarily follow 
that there will be a tremendous injury to the stream from the 
standpoint of navigation. The Army Engineers said in that 
case that if the local people would contribute approximately 
two-fifths—they originally said one-half—of the cost, the Gov- 
ernment could afford to put in the necessary revetment at St. 
Joseph and stop the river from making that cut-off, and that it 
would be equitable for the Government to pay half of that 
expense and equitable for the people to pay one-half. 

There was a special and peculiar benefit. There was a reason 
for doing the work, because it would benefit property and at the 
same time benefit navigation; and there was the additional 
idea that if the Government did not enter upon this work navi- 
gation would not be injured more than at least one-half of this 
expense. Accordingly, that assessment was made. I do not 
think the Government engineers were right in their conclusion 
that if the river went through it would not greatly injure the 
river—that is, if the river made the cut-off. Nevertheless, that 
was their opinion, and the people accepted it. In cases of that 
kind, segregated and taken out by themselves, it is perfectly 
proper to require a local contribution, 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I think so. 

Mr. REED. But I affirm that no river should ever be improved 
for a purely local reason; no creek should ever be improved for 
a purely local reason; no harbor should eyer be improved for a 
purely local reason; that always it must relate to interstate com- 
merce; and that the only place where contribution ought to be 
applied is where there is a peculiar and special local benefit, 
separate and distinct from the general benefit; and that every 
one of those cases must be settled, not by a general rule but by 
the equities of the particular case. 

If the Senator’s amendment were to the effect that where 
there were special and distinct local benefits the amount of the 
benefits should be fairly ascertained and the contribution re- 
quired, I would have no quarrel with it. Indeed, that is already 
the policy of the department. But since the Senator has been 
so kind, let me offer one further observation, and I beg his par- 
don for taking his time, 

If this bill is passed in the present form, it means that not a 
single dollar can be expended on any of these improvements until 
the local interests have raised one-fifth of the cost. That 
means that every one of these improvements will stop right 
where it is, and some of them will not ever be resumed, and 
some of them will not be resumed for many years. I call the 
attention of the Senator from Colorado to the fact that in that 
half-completed condition, if the improvements are stopped, or not 
carried on from year to year, the work already done will be, to 
a very large extent, washed out and destroyed. There could 
scarcely be a greater disaster conceivable than to pass this 
amendment, halt this work, let all this revetment that is in and is 
only half protected at the present time be swept away, let all these 
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dikes that are in and that have not yet been properly protected 
be swept away, and the internal improvements of this country 
brought to a standstill, and worse than a standstill brought to 
a position of definite and certain loss. Whatever there is of 
virtue in this idea ought to be worked out in a proper way. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Certainly; it ought to be made upon every 
improvement. If an improvement is large, its benefit must be 
large, and consequently the benefit to commerce must be large. 
Those people are not going to wait when they can get the im- 
provement by the payment of one-fifth. The only improvements 
that will suffer, in my judgment, will be those improvements that 
are unworthy and that have been pointed out by the distin- 
guished Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon]. Those are the ones, 
it seems to me, which will fail by reason of this provision. In 
the others the money will be put up by those who are specially 
interested in them, not necessarily the locality but the great 
interests that use them. 

Mr. REED. It is easy enough for the Senator to say that in 
his opinion there will be no work destroyed except unworthy 
work. That is a mere assertion. What is his opinion based on? 
I can say to the Senator that there are millions of dollars’ 
worth of work on these rivers that have been put in, and well 
put in, but in order to protect it it must be completed. Now, 
who is going to assess it? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. We are going to assess nobody. 

Mr. REED. Where are you going to get the money? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. The people interested will come to the 
front. 

Mr. REED. Who is interested? Every man, woman, and 
child in the United States is interested in interstate commerce, 
On these great rivers nobody has any special or particular in- 
terest. It is idle talk. Whom would you assess, for instance, 
on the Missouri River? Would you assess the farmers along 
the banks and collect this money from them? Would you get it 
from the city of St. Louis or from Kansas City? The business 
men of Kansas City have already raised a million and a quar- 
ter dollars to put boats on the river. After the Government had 
approved a permanent plan and had agreed as far as the Gov- 
ernment can agree that it would carry out that plan, the citi- 
zens subscribed a million and a quarter dollars to put boats on 


the river. They taxed themselves to the utmost, to the last dol- 


lar, to have boats there, and they have more building, and the 
work is only one-half or one-third completed on the river; it is 
standing there in an exposed condition. Who is to put up the 
money? The Senator from Colorado might be justly asked to 
contribute, because the rates to Kansas City affects the rates 
to Denver. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Any organization or any set of people 
who are benefited are going to take advantage of the Govern- 
ment putting up 80 per cent, they putting up only one-fifth. 

Mr. REED. That is mere assertion again. The Senator says 
any organization will do it. I say there is no organization in 
my State that will do it. I put my assertion, having some 
knowledge of the facts, against the assertion of the Senator who 
has no knowledge of the facts in that locality. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. That assertion is just as good as the as- 
sertion saying all these things will stop. 

Mr. REED. They must stop. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. My judgment is that they will not stop. 
What is this Missouri River improvement? Two hundred thou- 
sand dollars. Forty thousand dollars will be all they will have 
to put up. If one company alone has put up $1,250,000, they 
will never stop their enterprise when they can get four-fifths 
more work done by the payment of $40,000, 

Mr. REED, Let me correct the Senator. He is just as accu- 
rate in that statement as he has been in all of them. It is 
$2,000,000 instead of $200,000. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. The amount that is carried here is 
$200,000. 

Mr. REED. Two million dollars. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. On the Missouri River. 

Mr. REED. A million and a half dollars this year. 

Mr, SHAFROTH. Then it is that much larger and they are 
getting that much more benefit. 

Mr. President, I want to say, if the Senator from Michigan 
will pardon me, with relation to the Missouri River, I have lived 
along the Missouri; I was born there, and I know something of 
the conditions there. After the enterprise has started there of 
a permanent nature there are, I believe, hundreds of people 
willing to dig down into their own pockets and to put up sub- 
stantially the amount which is imposed on them, and, so far as 
I am concerned, I am willing that they should have it under 
those circumstances. 

Mr. REED. Does not the Senator think raising a million and 
a quarter dollars in Kansas City is some evidence of the good 
faith of those peopie? 


Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes; but it is good faith in the boats 
which they make use of. If the navigation did not exist there 
they could put them somewhere else. 

Mr. REED. They could not put them anywhere else. That 
would be an absolute impossibility. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. They could put them on the Mississippt 
if they could not be used on the Missouri. 


Mr. REED. They have to make special boats. They sent 
men clear to Germany to find out what kind of boats to use in 
shoally water. They experimented and they spent hundreds of 
thousands of dollars, and they finally developed boats which are 
admitted by Government experts to-day to be the best possible 
boats to employ on rivers where there are rapid currents and 


frequent shallows. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. That is not the only river in the United 
States where they haye shallows. 

Mr. REED. It is for the benefit of the commerce of the whole 
country. 

Mr. TAGGART. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Pile SHAFROTH. The Senator has referred to the Missouri 
ver, 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Very well. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Now, I am going to yield to the 
Senator, if I may under the rule. - 

Mr. TAGGART. I simply wish to ask a question. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan, Iam going to yield to the Senator, 
because I want to hear his last speech on this amendment. 

Mr. SHAFROTH, I will reserve making any further state- 
ment. 

Mr. TAGGART. I wish to ask the Senator in regard to the 20 
per cent assessment, How it is to be assessed? Against abut- 
ting property? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. No; anybody who wants to contribute, 
any person who is interested, will come in just like in these 
other projects. There are eight projects included in this bill 
where they are required to put up—not 20 per cent, but a good 
deal more than that—and if those people can do it, other people 


can. 

Mr. TAGGART. If no individual will benefit, what provision 
is made for raising the money? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. But there are individual benefits; other- 
wise the projects would not be in this bill at all. The steam- 
ship companies and the railroad companies are to be benefited. 
The people are generally benefited in lowering the rates. All 
those who are interested would come to the front and pay one- 
fifth in order to get the 80 per cent that the Government puts 
into the enterprise. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, the only doubt in my mind 
about the wisdom and justice of this sort of a provision is as 
to whether a fixed and determined amount should be named 
that shall be paid in all these improvements. There may be 
cases where it is entirely proper that even a larger sum than 20 
per cent should be charged. In fact, out in our part of the 
country they usually compel us to pay one-half. It has been so 
in almost every instance. Also there are other cases where it 
would be unjust to charge even as much as 20 per cent. 

So far as these improvements made by the Government are 
concerned, where they affect navigation it is the duty of Con- 
gress to make them; it rests in the Government, not upon private 
individuals. There has always been a question in my mind 
whether it is proper to compel private individuals or cities to 
contribute toward what the Government should provide, but that 
rule has been established in the department and it is generally 
required. 

I think it is very doubtful, however, whether any fixed sum 
should be named in the statute. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I hope that the de- 
bate has finally been exhausted on this amendment, and with 
that idea I do not want to delay the Senate any longer. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Colorado [Mr. SHAFROTH]. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I want the yeas and nays 
on the amendment, and I wish to say just one word in answer 
to the Senator from Michigan with relation to these continuing 
projects. I want to say that those very provisions are in this 
bill, most of them requiring contributions for continuing appro- 
priations on projects that have been existing. If it is wise to 
do it there, it seems to me it ought to be wise to do it in other 
instances. Is it possible because an enterprise had the benefit 
of the entire contribution from the Government for 10 years 
that therefore it should be exempted in the future? The fact 
that they have gotten the benefit for 10 years ought to make 
them that much more willing to contribute, and consequently it 
would be that much more of an equitable requirement in the 
bill, 
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I ask that my amendment may be read. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be read. 


The SECRETARY. 
following: l 

Sec. —. That each of the appropriations herein made shall become 
available only in the event States, counties, cities, or individuals shall 
pay into the Treasury as part of the same 20 per cent of the amount 
thereof: Provided, however, That the provisions of this section shall 
not apply to those items requiring contributions from other sources. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I ask for the yeas and nays on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] 
to the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewrs] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Mc- 
CUMBER], which I transfer to the junior Senator from Califor- 
nia [Mr. PHELAN] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. THOMPSON (when his name was called). I have a 
pair with the Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHERMAN], and in his 
absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr]. 
In his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Hanrprne] to 
the senior Senator from Indiana [Mr. Kern] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WADSWORTH (when his name was called). Has the 
junior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Horris] voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I withhold my yote, having a pair with 
that Senator. 

Mr. WALSH (when his name was called). I inquire if the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Lrerrrr] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. WALSH. I am paired with that Senator and withhold 


my vote. 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). Repeating the 
announcement I made concerning my pair and vote upon yes- 
terday and asking that it stand for the balance of the day, I 
vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. TAGGART. I wish to announce that the senior Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. Kern] is unayoldably absent and that if 
present he would vote “ nay.” È 

Mr. MYERS. I transfer my pair with the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. McLean] to the Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. Surra] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CHILTON. Has the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
FALL] voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. CHILTON. I have a pair with that Senator. I transfer 
my pair with the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Farr] to the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Huemes] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. CATRON. Has the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] 
voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. CATRON. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. OWN] to the Senator from Idaho [Mr. BRADY] 
and yote “nay.” 

Mr. LODGE. I have a pair with the senior Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Saaran]. I understand that he would vote as I 
intend to vote on this question, and therefore I will vote. I 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (after having voted in the negative). I 
observe the senior Senator from Maryland IMr. Saarm], with 
whom I have a pair, is absent from the Chamber, I will there- 
fore transfer my pair to my colleague [Mr. Page] and allow 
my vote to stand. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I am paired with the junior Senator from 
Florida [Mr. Bryan], but I feel at liberty to vote on this ques- 
tion. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. OVERMAN (after having voted in the negative). I have 
a general pair with the junior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Warren]. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. LEE] and let my vote stand. 

Mr. CHILTON. I wish to announce for the day the unavoid- 
able absence of my colleague [Mr. Gorr]. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the follow- 
ing pairs: 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. BurretcH] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON] ; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] with the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN] ; 


It is proposed to insert as a new section the 


The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Gronna] with the Sen- 
ator from Maine [Mr. Jounson]; and 

The Senator from Delaware IMr. pu Pont] with the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Beck Haar]. 

The result was announced—yeas 11, nays 50, as fellows: 


YEAS—11. 
Ashurst Johnson, S. Dak. Myers Shafroth 
Gore Kenyon Newlands Thomas 
Hitchcock Martine, N, J. Norris 

NAYS—50. 
Bankhead Fletcher Overman Sterling 
Borah Gallinger Pittman Stone 
Broussard Hardwick Poindexter Sutherland 
Catron Husting Pomerene Swanson 
Chamberlain James Ransdell Taggart 
Chilton Jones Reed ‘Townsend 
Seep La Follette Saulsbur Underwood 
Clark, Wyo. Lane Sheppa: Vardaman 
Clarke, Ark, Lea, Tenn. Shields Weeks 
Culberson sae Simmons Williams 
Cummins Martin, Va. Smith, Ariz Works 
Curtis Nelson Smith, Mich. 
Dillingham Oliver Smoot 

NOT VOTING—35. 

Beckham Gronna McCumber Smith, Ga. 
Brady Harding McLean Smith, Md 
Brandegee Hollis O'Gorman Smith, S. C. 
Bryan Hughes Owen ‘Thompson 
Burleigh Johnson, Ne, Page Umän 
Colt Kern ‘enrose Wadsworth 
du Pont Lee, Md Phelan alsh 
Fall Lewis Robinson Warren 
Gof Lippitt Sherman 


So Mr. SHAFROTH’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HUSTING, Mr. SHAFROTH, and Mr. NEWLANDS ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment striking out the words “twenty per cent” and inserting 
the words “ten per cent.” On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. But the Chair has recognized the 
Senator from Wisconsin, 

Mr. HUSTING. Mr. President 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Wisconsin yield to me for a moment? 

A Mr. HUSTING. I shall do so if I do not thereby lose the 
oor. 

; a VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair makes no guarantee as 
o that. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I wish to offer the same amendment that 
was offered and put into the river and harbor bill some three 
years ago, regarding the creation of a river-regulation commis- 
sion, with powers of coordination and cooperation. 

Mr. HUSTING. Mr. President—— 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I wish to say to the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin that the chairman of the committee is 
willing that this amendment shall go into the bill; and I judge 
from its history, as it has already been acted upon by the 
President, that there will be no debate upon it. I should like 
this amendment to go into the bill now before the Senator 
from Wisconsin makes his motion to recommit. 

Mr. HUSTING. Mr. President, I shall be very glad to 
accommodate the Senator from Nevada if I can do so without 
losing the floor. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President, let me make a 
suggestion to the Senator from Wisconsin. Of course, I would 
not want to deprive the Senator of the floor; but I trust he 
will permit the Senator from Nevada [Mr. New ianps] to offer 
his amendment, and I trust that the Senate will permit the 
amendment to be adopted without comment. It relates to a 
subject that will be considered in conference, and its adoption 
by the Senate does not indicate with any degree of certainty 
that it will receive one treatment or the other; but it relates 
to a very important subject that will come up before the con- 
ference committee. I trust the Senator from Wisconsin will 
permit the consideration of the amendment at this time. I do 
not think it will provoke any debate. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, the amendment must be read, 
of course. : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Wisconsin has 
been recognized. 

Mr. HUSTING. If the amendment will cause no discussion, 
I am willing to yield for the present. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Unfortunately, the Chair is not in 
position to give guaranties to Senators as to what will or what 
will not come about. Does the Senator from Wisconsin yield, or 
does he not? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. If the amendment arouses debate, I shall 
withdraw it; I will leave it pending. 
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Mr. LODGE. Leave it pending now. 
be read if it is going to be acted upon. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I ask that the amendment may be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair understands that the 
Senator from Wisconsin has yielded the floor, and the Senator 
from Nevada offers an amendment, which will now be read. 

Mr. HUSTING. I wish to qualify the statement of the Chair 
by saying that I should like to have the Senator from Nevada 
withdraw the amendment in case it provokes discussion. I shall 
ask the floor after the Senator concludes. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I ask to have the amend- 
ment read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment submitted by the 
Senator from Nevada will be read. 

z ve Secretary. It is proposed to add the following to the 
ill: 


Szc. —. That a commission, to be known as the River Regulation Com- 
mission, consisting of the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, the 3 of Agriculture, the Secretary of Commerce, the 
chairman of the Commerce Committee of the Senate, the chairman of 
the Interstate Commerce Committee of the Senate, the chairman of the 
Rivers and Harbors Committee of the House of Representatives, and 
the chairman of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
of the House of Representatives is hereby created and authorized to 
bring into coordination and cooperation the Corps of Rens of the 
Army and other scientific or constructive services of the United States 
that relate to the suay 8 and control of waterways and 
water resources and subjects related thereto and to the development 
and regulation of interstate and foreign commerce, with a view to 
uniting such services through a board or boards in investigating ques- 
tions relating to the development, improvement, regulation, and control 
of navigation as a part of interstate and fore commerce, including 
therein the related questions of irrigation, forestry, swamp-land recla- 
mation, clarification of streams, ation of flow, control of floods, 
utilization of water power, prevention of soil waste, cooperation of 
railways and waterways, and promotion of transfer facilities and sites, 
and in forming comprehensive p for the development of the water- 
ways and water resources of the country for every useful purpose by 
cooperation between the United States and the several States, 3 

e 


The amendment must 


palities, communities, 5 and individuals within th 
diction, powers, and rights of each, Le fone fs and with a view to 
assigning to the United” States such portion of such development, pro- 
motion, regulation, and control as can be Laat unde en by the 
United States by virtue of its power to ig 1 € interstate and pede 
commerce, and by reason of its proprietary nterest in the public do: n, 
and to the States, municipalities, communities, 6 indi- 
viduals such portion as properly belongs to their jurisdiction, rights 
and interests, and with a view to properly apportioning costs and 
benefits, and with a view to so uni g the plans and works of the 
United States within its jurisdiction and of the States and municipali- 
ties, respectively, within their jurisdictions, and of corporations, com- 
munities, and individuals within their ve powers and rights, as to 
secure the pee development and utilization of the waterways and 
resources of the United States; and such river tion commission 
is authorized to . as members of such board or boards such engi- 
neers, transportation he hes experts in water development and utiliza- 
tion, and constructors of nence as it may deem advisable to emplo 
in connection with such plans. And for the expenses of such organi- 
senon investigation, and plans the sum of $500,000 is hereby appro- 
p w 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I make the point of order 
against the amendment that ít is general legislation on an appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Well, Mr. President, as I presume that will 
bring about discussion I withdraw the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment is withdrawn. The 
Senator from Wisconsin is recognized. 

Mr. HUSTING. Mr, President, I want to say just a word 
about my reasons for having voted against the amendment of the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. SHarrotH]. I think there is a 
very good idea contained in the amendment, but under the 
broad terms of the amendment it would have prevented the 
United States in the case of the East River, to take one in- 
stance, doing something that is an absolute matter of naval 
necessity, as I understand. Furthermore, it assumes that this 
bill is going to pass with the consent of the Senator from Colo- 
rado in case those directly concerned pay one-fifth of the cost 
of a proposed improvement. I am against the bill with or with- 
out that amendment, and consequently I voted against the 
amendment. 

Before I resume my seat I am going to move for a recommit- 
ment of this bill to the committee. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. HUSTING. Yes. 

Mr. STERLING. Will not the Senator from Wisconsin with- 
hold his motion to recommit until other amendments are of- 
fered? I wish to offer an amendment, and I think it was the 
understanding yesterday that the motion to recommit would 
come after other amendments to the bill had been submitted. 

Mr. HUSTING. I should like to accommodate the Senator, 
but I feel as though I ought to offer this motion at this time and 
let the Senate dispose of it as it may see fit to do. I must de- 
cline to defer the motion any longer. 


Mr. STERLING. I will simply say to the Senator from Wis- 
consin that I was acting upon the assumption that while the 
motion would be made it would be withheld for other amend- 
ments. I think that was the statement made on yesterday. 

Mr. HUSTING. I will state, for the Senator’s information, 
that yesterday when I proposed this motion I said I would 
defer it until the amendment of the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
SHAFRoTH] and the amendment of the Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. BRANDEGEE] were disposed of, and that I should then 
renew the motion. I repeat, I should like to accommodate the 
Senator from South Dakota, but I do not feel at this time that 
I can do as he suggests. So I shall, before resuming my seat, 
offer the motion that the pending bill be recommitted to the 
Committee on Commerce with instructions to report a substi- 
tute therefor, appropriating an amount not in excess of $20,000,- 
000 for the maintenance of river and harbor projects adopted by 
Congress and now under improvement, and for the further prose- 
cution of work on rivers and harbors heretofore adopted by 
Congress, provided that the amount of said maintenance and 
prosecution shall be apportioned by the Chief of Engineers 
under the direction of the Secretary of War. 

I have modified my motion by adding the last proviso. I 
did not expect to again speak upon this bill or upon this mo- 
tion, as I addressed the Senate at length a few days ago, but 
some things have been said here in connection with this debate 
which, in justice to myself and to the Senate, I feel make it 
necessary for me to submit a few additional observations. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] was kind enough to 
honor me with his attention during the remarks I made two 
days ago, and to acquit me of any intent to deceive. He was 
gracious enough only to accuse me of gross ignorance of the 
subject which I was discussing. I feel complimented that he 
did not ascribe my position to any other motive than ignorance. 
I should dislike very much to have been accused of a willful 
attempt to deceive the Senate or of being dishonest in my 
remarks, and consequently I-say that I am under obligations 
to the Senator for charging me only with honest ignorance. 

I want to say that I have never felt that it was profitable to 
discuss questions of importance by ignoring the real issues and 
indulging in personalities, I have always felt that the strength 
of an argument ought to depend on the argument itself. I do 
know that there are people who think otherwise. I know, for 
instance, there are some men who believe that an argument 
may be based upon facts fixated from the atmosphere and sup- 
ported by statements of an atmospheric nature. Such argu- 
ments are sometimes accompanied with a good deal of thunder 
and a considerable agitation of the atmosphere, sometimes ap- 
proaching, although not quite reaching, the violence of a tor- 
nado, resulting sometimes in taking a few shingles off the roof, 
blowing down a few trees, and disturbing the scenery to a cer- 
tain extent, but in nowise impairing or destroying the perma- 
nent or substantial structure. I say that that is one way to de- 
bate a question. 

Another way to debate a question—and that is the way I feel 
questions ought to be debated—is to turn to the facts in the 
ease, then to draw inferences from those facts, and then rest 
your case upon them. Sometimes one may be ignorant of some 
things and yet perfectly accurate as to others. So, as I Rave 
said, I am grateful to the Senator from Missouri, for, after all, 
I really feel as though the facts in this matter ought t be 
debated, and let them stand for themselves and be taken for 
what they are worth. That is the way that I propose to pro- 
ceed, if the Senate will permit me, for a little while, and see 
whether or not the facts as presented by me in connection with 
this matter are in accordance with the facts as proven. It 
will not do to apply epithets or to make assertions and expect 
to convince anybody unless the argument rests upon premises 
that are taken from the facts, as I have said, and not from the 
atmosphere. 

The Senator from Missouri stated here before the Senate 
that a certain report which discredited this Missouri River 
project signed by Col. Deakyne was so grossly inaccurate and 
so manifestly unfair that the Senator felt the utmost sympathy 
for the degradation and humiliation of the colonel when he . 
appeared before the board, and that the report of Col. Deakyne 
was utterly discredited. Inasmuch as the argument that I 
made rests for its foundation upon this report, it is important 
to determine in the consideration of this proposition whether 
or not the facts as adduced by Col. Deakyne are correct. 

What was Col. Deakyne’s report? Col. Deakyne’s report was 
in a general sense to the effect that something like $6,250,000 
had been expended, or, in order to be absolutely sure that I 
do not in any way misstate or color his report, that $20,000,000 
was to be expended on the project. This project, in his judg- 


ment, was impracticable and profitless because only a certain 
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number of tons per year of actual commerce had been carried 
upon this river and that there were no prospects of greatly in- 
creased river traffic; and, according to his computations, the 
saving to the people on actual transportation charges was $10,000 
a year. He said that, figuring the interest on the investment and 
figuring the charges of maintenance, it would cost the United 
States $1,100,000 a year in order to save somebody $10,000. I 
say—and I approve of what Col. Deakyne has said—that if that 
is true, and if that is all that appears to have been accomplished 
in the way of commerce on the Missouri River after the expendi- 
ture of about $6,000,000, and it has resulted in only a saving to 
the people of $10,000 a year, while it will cost the Government 
$1,100,000 a year to maintain it, including interest charges, that 
it is impracticable and should be abandoned, or at least not car- 
ried forward any further. It was that statement that brought 
from the Senator from Missouri the remark that Col. Deakyne's 
report was absolutely discredited. 

I do not mention these matters because I think they will 
interest the Senate as bearing upon the personal opinion or 
judgment of Senators, but as the facts in the case. The Sen- 
ator from Missouri denied these facts, or in effect denied them, 
but did not put the proof in the Recorp of the other reports 
to which he referred, notwithstanding his claim that the King- 
man report and the Black report discredited the Deakyne 
report. 

I am going to ask to have printed at this point in my remarks 
the following in full: The letter signed by Dan C. Kingman, 
Chief of Engineers, United States Army, dated Washington, 
December 17, 1915; also the report of the Board of Engineers 
for Rivers and Harbors, signed by W. M. Black, colonel Corps 
of Engineers, dated December 8, 1915; and in connection with 
that, in order to make it easy for purposes of comparison, I 
want to add the reexamination of the Missouri River from 
Kansas City, Mo., to the mouth by Lieut. Col. Deakyne, dated 
April 22, 1915, and the report of Col. C. McD. Townsend, colonel, 
Corps of Engineers, St. Louis, Mo., May 22, 1915. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection the 
matter referred to by the Senator from Wisconsin will be 
printed in the RECORD. . 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

s War DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
Washington, December , 1915. 
From: The Chief of Bn United States Army. 
To: The Secretary of 


ar. 
Bubject : Reexamination of the Missouri River, Kansas City to mouth, 


1. There is submitted herewith for transmission to Congress 

dated April 22, 1915, by Lieut. Col. Herbert Denkyne, Corps of = 
neers, on reexamination of the ject for improvement of Missouri 
Riyer, Mo., mouth to Kansas City, directed by the river and harbor 

act a ved March 4, 1915. 
e existing project was formally adopted by the act of July 25, 
PORS ne, Seay ap tion was made by the act of June 
25, 1910. e project provides for -securing a 9 channel 
6 feet vo, between Kansas City and the mouth, at an estimated cost 
of $20, „000. to be completed, except for maintenance, in 10 years. 
The work includes the removal of snags and the regulation and con- 
traction of the channel by means of bank revetment and dikes. The 
estimated cost of maintenance of the completed pro; is $500,000 
year. There has been appropriated or allotted for this work a 
Petal of $6,250,000 in six years, or at the rate of a little more than 
1,000,000 a year, while the project calls for $2,000,000 a year. The 
— ct officer A apa ba the project 7 the basis oS cost and benefits, 
and e eo n present and reasona 1 com- 
merce is not — coors to warrant its continuance. e recommends 
ng 


work be The division engineer concurs with the district 
officer as to the discontinuance of the present — for permanent 
work, but believes that the work already done should not be ore 
abandoned, and he recommends an annual KE AAA satan of $1 000 
for sn: g and maintenance of existing w: 

3. This report has been referred, as by law, to the Board 
of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, a attention is invited to Its 
report herewith, dated December 8, 1915. On account of the im- 
the board made a inspection of the 

on October 19 and 20. 


8 that the general me of improvement is well 
adapted to this stream and if . applied under adequate 
The board the t + ovate Ag 

more. e sugges e temporary use o at a few 
of the most obstructive As facilitate low-water na tion 
while the permanent work is under construction. The board believes 
that if an ge hgh ype is undertaken aside from sna g it should 
of complete improvement contempla: by the exist- 


ject. 
3 the time the adoption of the present project was under con- 
sideration, and with the understanding that improvement of the river 
would follow the establishment of 1 navigatio bstantial 


Kansas 
City or; ized a company for the pu of operating a line of boats 
especia. designed to meet the Fegulrements of navigation on this 
river. he company bas adopted towboat and barge method of 
navigation and has taken ste; to remedy certain conditions that 
have contributed largely to © decline of transportation on our 


terminals have direct rail connections, thereby facilita 
of freight from rail to boat or vice versa. It is handling commerce 


ears on shippers’ sidings, ying switch charges within certain 
spate transferring to and es the 8 carriers’ Fisk in 


rail rate. It has been building 
up a traffic and operating at some loss upon a river that is largely 
unim; results al fiat 


readjustment of transcontinental rail rates, resulting from traffic 
— the Canal. it is claimed that this handicaps the 
manufacturers in the interlor of the country and that they need the 
compensating advantage of cheap water routes to the sea, 

6. The board states that a of the entire situation indicates 
that the present grounds for continuance of this project are stronger 
than those which led to its adopton and it therefore concludes that 
it is advisable for the United States to continue the improvement of 
the Missouri River between Kansas City and the mouth accordance 
with the existing project. : 

T. After due consideration of the above-mentioned reports, I concur 
in the views of the Board of Engineers for Rivers an Harbors, and 
therefore report that it is not deemed advisable to abandon the exist- 
S, 9 or improvement of Missouri River, Mo., mouth to Kansas 
City. e occasional use of g as suggested by the board is 
considered advisable, and it is therefore recommended ihat such work 
be authorized in connection with this project. 

Dan C, KINGMAN 
Chief of Engineers, United States Army. 


REPORT OF THE BOARD OF ENGINEERS FOR RIVERS AND HARBORS. 
{Third indorsement.] 
BOARD or ENGINEERS FoR RIVERS AXD Hannons, 
December 8, 1915. 
To the CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, UNITED STATES ARMY : 


1. The following is the review of the district officer's report sub- 
mitted under authority of section 14 of the river and harbor act of 
March 4, 1915, on reexamination of “ Missouri River, mouth to Kansas 
Ci with a view to determining whether the project shall be modifed 
85 The existing 5 PENE pen nh rmally adopted 

e e project was fo y adopted by the act of July 25, 
1912, although the first appropriation was made by the act of Fane 25, 
1910, as explained by the d t officer. The project provides for 

a permanent channel 6 feet deep between Kenens ity and the 
mouth, at an estimated cost of $20,000,000, to be completed, except 
for maintenance, in 10 years. The work includes the removal of snags 
and the regulation and contraction of the channel by means of bank 
— and 4 80008 estimated cost of the maintenance of the 
comple’ project is 0 per year. 

8. There has been appropriated or allotted for this work a total of 
$6,250,000 in 6 years, or at the rate of a little more than $1,000,000 
a year, while the project calls for $2, 000 a year. The nditures 
to March 4, 1915, were $2,577,290.85, of which sum $291,208.26 were 
applied to maintenance and about $597,000 were used in procuring 
suitable plant. Experience leads the district officer to believe that the 
— can be Seager poi at the estimated ost, if appropriations are 
made at the rate of $2,000,000 a Pipers for construction with sufficient 
amounts for maintenance, but that at the present rate it will require 
over 20 years to finish the work. 

4. The commerce for 1913 is reported as amounting to 347,235 tons, 
of which 309,684 tons consisted of sand, gravel, and logs, reported as 
not being benefited by 5 leaving $7,537 tons of water- 
borne commerce affected by the pro 

5. The district officer analyzes the project on the basis of cost and 
benefit, and expresses the opinion that present and reasonably pros- 
pective commerce is not sufficient to warrant its continuance. Lle 
ropeats what has been stated in former reports, that any attempt at 

improvement will be futile, and if the river is improved at al 

e work should be complete as to the protection of banks and contro 
of channel. He believes that snagging should be continued, and rec- 
ommends that the present Pros be modified so as to provide for 
snagging alone, at an estima’ cost of $40,000 per year, and that all 
other work be stopped. 

The division engineer is in accord. with the district officer as to 
the discontinuance of the present pro for permanent work, but 
believes that the work already done should not be completely aban- 
doned. He recommends an annual appropriation of $150, 0 for 
snagging and the maintenance of existing works. 

7. Interested parties were informed of the district officer’s unfavor- 
able report and were given an opportunity of submitting their views 
to the rd. A number of communications were received, and r 
was made for a hearing, which was given by the board at nsas City, 


permanent channel 6 feet or more in 
cr It may be desirable from time to time not only to modif 
details of con ction, but also possibly to supplement the permanen 
work while under construction by the temporary use of a shallow-draft 
dredge to cut through a few of the most obstructive crossing in order 
to facilitate low-water navigation. It is understood that the — 
project is sufficiently elastic to permit such minor modifications wit 
the approval of the Chief of 8 It has often been reported, 
and the board desires to repeat here, that any project of less scope 
would be inadequate to secure à permanent 6-foot channel, and If any 
improvement is undertaken, aside from snagging, it should be under 
the nt plan of complete improvement, at a probable total cost of 
not feos thane $20,000,000 


9. A matter considered of great importance in connection with the 
resent inves tion is the existence of the recently organized Kansas 
City (Mo.) ver Navigation Co. This company was incorporated 
in 1909 with a capital stock of $1,202,000, of which more than a 
million has been collected in cash. It is claimed by those interested 
that the incorporation and operations of this navigation company were 
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undertaken as the result of an understanding with the River and 
Harbor Committee of the House of Representatives that the project 
for the improvement of the Missouri River from Kansas City to the 
mouth would be adopted and vigorously. prosecuted under adequate 
appropriations, provided the locality first show its faith in the im- 
portance and necessity for the improvement by the expenditure of its 
own funds in the actual establishment of commerce on the river. 
Navigation was commenced in 1911, with certain plant secured by 
purchase, and at the same time it was decided to investigate the 
types of boats best suited to successful and economical use on the 
M uri River. The services of experts were secured and car 
study of navigation on shallow-draft rivers was made, resulting in 
the adoption of the towboat and barge method of navigation with im- 
proved steel vessels of 3 construction and suitable size, draft, 
and motive power for the Missouri River. These investigations have 
been carried on at considerable expense and have far more than local 
yalue, as they contribute very may kerena | to the solution of the 
important problems of economical transportation on this and other 
inland waters of the United States. The company is satisfled with 
the progress made, and it proposes to continue the investigations and 
study, with its increasing activities, and to utilize the results in the 
construction of additional plant from time to time. ‘The results of 
these investigations are furnished without charge to other cities con- 
ei Sara the establishment of transportation es. - 

10. The 5 has taken steps to remedy certain conditions that 
have contributed largely to the decline of river transportation. It 
has secured the establishment of terminal facilities at Kansas City 
and at Hast St. Louis, having rail connection at both places and 
mechanical devices for the transfer of freight. It has entered into 
oint traffic arrangements for the interchange of freight with connect- 

g carriers, both rail and water, and is now handling commerce on 
through bills of lading. It recelves and delivers goods in cars on 
shippers’ sidings, paying switching charges within, certain limit: 
transferring to and from the boat, assuming carriers’ risk in lleu o 
marine insurance, and transporting between terminals, all at a rate 
of 80 per cent of the corresponding rail rate. The present 2 
lant consists of 1 steel packet boat, 2 steel towboats, and 12 st 
ar These barges are of varying sizes, the larger ones, provided 
wi steel fireproof, weatherproof, and locked deckhouses, being 
used for throu commerce, and the smaller for either through or 
local business, the latter case the barges being left at way land- 
ings for loading, and being picked up by the next boat up or down, 
depending upon the destination of the cargo. So far the traffic re- 
celota of the company have not fully covered operating costs, but 
the company has 5 — operating on an unimproved river and build- 
ing up a traffic in face of considerable difficulties. It claims to have 
demonstrated that the traffic will be eminently successful on an 
improved river. This year, 1915, up to October 1, freights collected 
would have more than covered operating costs had not a barge been 
accidentally sunk at its East St. Louis wharf. 

11. This company is making the most thorou attempt within 
the knowledge of the board to revive a river c that had disap- 
peared under railway competition. It 1 to be sparing no ex- 
pense or effort that will contribute to the solution of this problem, 
and it claims as a result of its experience that success is attainable 
if a permanent 6-foot channel is provided. A continuance of the 
experiment under as favorable river conditions as can be secured is 
worth much to the United States, and should far toward showing 
what are the real possibilities in this important fleld of the transpor- 
tation problem in t country. 

12. The commerce handled by this Ns is still comparatively 
smail, but has been increasing rapidly since its organization. 8 
the current Ce up to Octo! 5 2 it amounted to 27,306 on 7 

0 


the amount in 1914. This does not include the traffic carried by 
local boat lines operating at different pants along the river, inde- 
pendently of the Kansas Ci Mo.) ver Navigation Co., which 
amounted to about 27,000 tons in 1913. 

13. It is difficult to determine what may be the future water- 
borne commerce of this river, and neither the past nor the present 
volume should in fairness be as a measure of what to t 
in the future. The improvement so far effected in the channei is 
sufficient to show what can be done by the engineering methods 
adopted, but, excepting in the removal of snags, it not pro; 
far enough to afford a very material betterment of channel depths, 
excepting in disconnected improved sections. The boats can not be 
loaded to their full 2 and even light find difficulty at many 
shoal crossin Schedule e can not be made, and delays in deliv- 
ery have tended to discourage shippers. Notwithstanding this, there 
is apparent an enthusiastic determination on the part of the naviga- 
tion company and of the shippers to push their present endeavors to 
a successful conclusion, provided the United States continue the work 
of improvement under the existing project. Many individual shippers 
at Kansas City have given evidence that they intend to patronize 
the boat line as far as practicable, and that the extent of water-borne 
traffic will be in proportion to the amount of work done by the United 
States in the betterment of channel facilities. It is claimed that 
benefit has already been felt from the work done, and that each 
bend revetted adds to the safety and reliability of navigation. A num- 
ber of individual shippers appearing at the hearing stated the amount 
of commerce that they would offer the boat line under improved river 
and transportation conditions. These were selected as representing 
different industries and lines of business, in which there are many 
other prospective shippers. Several of these shippers emphasized the 
fact that high-grade freight has been carried by the navigation com- 
pany with less damage in transportation and handling and less loss 
from pilfering ey have experienced with rail shipments. The 
navigation company attributes these conditions to its fireproof and 
locked freight houses on the barges. It is claimed that with the im- 
proved methods of interchange of freight between rail and water, com- 
merce originating west of Bansa City and destined for St. Louis or 
points still farther east, as well as that originating east of St. Louis 
and destined for Kansas City or points beyond, can be handled advan- 
tageously by the navigation 1 Some business of this character 
has already been done, and the evidence ints to its increase. The 
amount that may be handled in this way apni J conjectural, as the 
method is as yet experimental and in its infancy, but it is known that 
the total tonnage moving through this territory is ny large. 

14. There have been presented to the board statistics o pierce 


and consumption of the territory tributary to the commercial cen 
formed by Kansas City to show that the existing means of rail trans- 
portation are already fully utilized and that in the near future they 


will be unable to meet traffic requirements, if such be not the case 
todat. It is claimed that soon additional highways of commerce 
will be a necessity. The report submitted in Appendix A (see p: 147) 
shows that the cost of construction and maintenance of one additional 
single-track road is quite comparable with the estimated amount re- 
quired to complete the present project and to maintain the improyed 
channel, while manifestly the carrying capacity of the improved water- 
way ts vastly greater. 

5. It has n estimated that, with the channel held by revetted 
banks. there would be available for agricultural purposes in the bottom 
land along the river between Kansas City and St. uis 500,000 acres, 
the greater part of which would be less than a mile distant from the 
river, and a considerable portion of which is now necessarily nonpro- 
ducing. It is claimed that this area would contribute very substantially 
to the river traffic. 

16. Interested parties invite attention to the readjustment of trans- 
continental railway rates that is being made as a result of traffic 
through the Panama Canal. The effect of these changes is to give pro- 
nounced advantage to Eastern seaboard industries for the Pacific coast 
trade, and thus to handicap the interior manufacturers, and it is 
claimed that their only hope of retaining a competitive position is in 
having the benefit of cheap water routes to the sea. An improved 
channel in the Missouri would connect with the effective channel 
already 88 in the Mississippi and give such a route from Kansas 
City to the Gulf of Mexico. 

17. Among the indirect benefits to be anticipated from the improve- 
ment of the Missouri River are: (1) The revetment of the caving 
banks will give security to adjacent lands, which can then be pro- 
tected from overflow by the construction of levees, thus adding mate- 
rially to the value of land and to the area of production, with a cor- 
responding increase of commerce. Already in some of the protected 
territory local levee districts have been organized and are in success- 
ful operation. It has been stated that the general formation of levee 
districts is awaiting only the assurance that the improyement of the 
river will be continued. There is now a decided celing of unrest 
and anxiety as a result of the present investigation. (2) The con- 
finement of the river to a fixed channel as contemplated by the proiect 
results in the reclamation and upbuilding of new lands t witht 
few years will become available for agricultural purposes. This will 
further increase the amount and value of property adjacent to the 
river as well as the amount of prospective commerce. (3) It is well 
known that the Missouri River carries large quantities of silt into the 
Mississippi River, resulting in 8 the na tlon of that stream. 
The silt comes largely from the cav banks. revetment of these 
banis and the fixation of the channel will reduce the amount of this 
ma 

18. The board a with the district officer that up to this time 
experience in the United States on some other improved rivers, and 
particularly on the Mississippi, has not been such as to encou 
the expectation that a river traffic will develop commensurate wi 
the large cost of improvement. It would be difficult indeed to find 
economic justification of the cost of the improvement of the Missouri 
River from ence on other waterways in this country hav- 
ing similar conditions. There is now, however, a renewed interest 
in river 8 and steps are taken at a number of 

laces on the Mississippi and its tributaries to provide terminal 

cilities and establish t lines, The Government itself has under- 
taken an extensive program of improvement on the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippl and on this section of the Missouri to ht der 4 the possi- 
bilities of such inland water transportation. The board believes that 
the commercial interests at stake and the benefits to be secured are 
sufficient to warrant the continuance of such work on those main 
streams as will afford a thorough opportunity to test thelr usefulness 
as transportation routes. 

19. e United States embraces within its limits wanes, varying 
conditions of soil and ciimate, with farm, mine, and fores products 
of all kinds. Each section has some special advanta e pro- 
duction of at least one of the articles required in civilized life. To 
attain the maximum benefit from these conditions it is essential that 
the means of intercommunication and distribution shall be fully de- 
veloped, so that producers and consumers may be served at a mini- 
mum of cost. th railways and waterways are needed. Each 
class of transportation has a sphere of its own. Destructive com- 
petition between them is uneconomical and wrong. In the more 
thickly settled parts of the country both now flourish even on parallel 
lines. It is uncertain whether this condition is as yet ponte in the 
Missouri Vailey. Its inhabitants claim that it is. 
lies in a direct path of traffic, and a well-organized freight-carrying 
line operates on it. When equally p- 
transportation lines shall have been established on the Mississippl 
River it seems beyond reasonable doubt that the commercial possi- 
bilities of these streams will be utillzed to 5 The testi- 
mony given to the board and appearing in the record of the public 
hearing shows potent causes for the decline of river traffic entirely 
apart from the true relative costs of transportation by rail and 
water. Changes of law have eliminated some of these causes, and 
it is claimed that the operations of the Kansas City-Missouri River 
Transportation Co. give promise that the remainder will disappear 
and at throu; such encies the much-to-be-desired problem of 
— cost of transportation by water and rail will receive a definite 
solution. 

20. A review of the entire situation indicates that the present grounds 
for continuance of this project are stronger than those which led to its 
adoption. ‘The board therefore concludes that it is advisable for the 
United States to continue the improvement of the Missouri River be- 
tween Kansas City and the mounth in accordance with the existing 


project: 
or the board. W. M. BLACK, 
: Colonel porga of Engincers, 
Senior Member of the Board. 
REEXAMINATION OF MISSOURI RIVER FROM KANSAS CITY, MO., TO THE 
MO $ 
Wan DEPARTMENT, 
UNITED States ENGINEER Orrice, 


Kansas City, Mo., April 22, 1915. 
From: The District Engineer Officer. 
To: The Chief of 1 States Army 
(Through the Division gineer). 
Subject: Reexamination of project, Missouri River, Kansas City to 
m 


outh. 

1. In compliance with instructions contained in department letter 
dated March 18, 1915, I submit the following report, giving my gen- 
eral views on the question of the modification or abani t of the 
project for the improvement of the Missouri River from Kansas City ta 
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May 27, 


the mouth. This 
N = 11 


Leck is by section 14 of the river and 
cl 
t for this improvement was adopted by Congress July 
25: i 5 followin 
ft i with a Lee to ey ap | a 8 
Etut? 3 Soon Kansas ay the mouth the river, 
accordance with the 8 submitfed in House Document No. 1281 
Sixty-first Congress, third session, and 1 a 3808 Da the Proviled: That 07 
such im — 2 cng within a period of 10 
pret aig jon from the locali benefit sage ae in the FE — 
n of the sald project in case an d may be reau plan is hereafter 
adopted by Congress for an apportionment of expense generally ap- 
licable te river and other projects in which any improvement now or 
fter adopted confers special or exceptional t upon the locali- 
affected: Provided further, That nothing herein contained shall 
postpone the expenditure of the amount hereby appropriated or any 
‘urther spproprie tios for said project without action by Congress.” 
owever, first appropriation for the work was made June 25, 
1910 in the following language: 
* Improving Missouri River, with a view to securing a permanent 
6-foot channel between Kansas Ci and the meatier of the river, 
Provided, That the of War shall appoint a 
of’ three officers to further consider and report upon e most eco- 
nomical and desirable plan of securing such channel, in which r 
consideration will be given to =e subject of cooperation on the Fa; of 
1 interests in the work of said improvement: Provided further, 
That the report hereby authorized shall be submitted to Congress on or 
before the opening of its next regular session.” 
‘ = The appropriations and allotments made for this project are as 
‘ollows : 


Bae AAA a a Na a D ed ig LET $1, 000, 000 


Fe! bruary 27, 1911, autherized 600, 000 

— 24, 1912, appropriated________ * 
July 25. 2 —— 800, 000 
Mar. 4, usa BERANE, 2, 000, 000 
Oct Yo? SEER Se eee ——— 850, 000 
Peay ID E ce —.— 1, 000; 600 
Total of six appropriationms____..._..__......______ 6, 250, 000 


Tt will be noted that the a priations have Pow ag made at about half 

2e cs gers oen in 1 7 a adopting t the pro, 

e erpen 5, were. $5,577,200. .85, consisting 

= * ies gs eee 26 for maintenance. 

t the project is frt 9 — cent completed. There 

fave been recog 8 for pant since fhe inception of the project, 

—— for = geasa ane on ended s ad th - lack of er at the 

per ra e amoun But 1t has bee an epe soue completed appear 

— gut of pro 5 ted that the work can be 

th t eost and it is o pinea that with 

appropriations a the vate: of 122.000 eee et year ovement and 

aun maintenance the project could be completed within 
the total —— cost. 


5. Dne Coat oE SORATA STE AEE ODIE of the To; 1 
at $500,000 0 The maintenance work, including snagging, is 
a 


000 avera „000 per year during the execution of 
work, en tant one years im: this time will Ue penatred to 


3 ete the 8 
I consi that e question of modifying or abando: th 
project 15 me — l decided by by a 8 of the eost invol with 


work promes. if appropriations are coutiaved at fhe tate den | Sete 
work pro a rate o u 
i 5 i aA e maintenance increases from $100,000 to 


s ener aas A soe is con ger ag Bc e Poa pont Fe of the agir ar to be 
or cent teres e ted cost o e cae rep- 
Tenth Roc 000 per year 108.885 ane the 3 4 cae 


Asiaa 
tht Pipa benefits derived are represented by the 5 facilities for 
seaiviga tion. There are other incidental benefits, such as the protec- 
tion 28 lands from erosion rad oe amelioration of flood 6 but 
th ave not been roper objects of Governmen A 
penditure on on the Missouri River and are therefore not considered in 


8. — commerce to | to se 3 is present and prospective, and the 
ga e freight charges by the moe of the thr and tae ater 
crm) sexe sa ver e e 
s Apar garnd od by the possibility of water trans- 

Caa jkay 


commerce for the calendar year 1914 is not yet fully tabu- 


lated. Ver 1913 it was as follows: 


G 
2 
eye 


52853838888 883 85285 


E 
SN. EzSsSRNA ook 2.885 


& 
x 


— 


E 
A Beene 


88828588833 888 88888 


Total 


10. The items that are not benefited by improvement of the river 
are the sand and . barged and the logs and lumber rafted. They 
amount to 309,684 tons. rry traffic is not counted in reporting the 
commerce on the Missouri Biva. 

11. Eliminating the logs 


over reaped, 2 distances of from 7 201 5 — The total freight 
charge Is traffic was 8 The Kansas City-Missourl 
River Lig he meen Co., the only 3 line on the river operatin 

between Kansas City and St. Louis, charges 80 per cent of the railroa 

freight rates. ing this to be the elation between the rail and 
water rates for the en traffic, the baat ag to shippers by the use of 
the river in 1913 was about $10,000, evident that this saving 
is entirely inadequate to warrant the serious 8 of an ex- 
penditure by the Government of $1,100,000 per year in interest and 


main 
12. The 55 în rail rates resulting from the possibility of 
water EAD R ortation is not a simple subject. There is no question 
that towns water transportation are for that reason favored 
with lower — t * other places having no water transportation and 
requiring equal rail haul. is m waderwtanding that this condition 
is recognized by the Interstate Commerce Commission. It is fre- 
quently argued that if the ovement of a river gives lower rail rates 
such improvement is justified even if the river never carries a ton of 
freight. This might true if there were no other method of control- 
rail rates, but in these days, when the railroads claim that they 
are being ted too much. there appears to be no lack of govern- 
N mac . for controlling them, and it does not seem neces- 
20,000,000 to br about a proper rail rate between 

Mavis City and St. Louis. 
13. In some cases the improvement of a stream is justified, even 


territory along the stream entirely 
This is not the case with the Missou River 
the mouth. Over a 
with railroads on 
railroad within easy reach. 
14. There remains to be considered the question of . ea com- 
criterion, in my opinion the improvement must stand or fall by this 
erit In the survey report upon which the present project is 
ve commerce was given by the president o the Mis- 
souri Valley River Im * Association as 1,000,000 tons. (See 
A 2d — p. 45.) That estimate was 
based upon a 10-foot . six or seven boats especially 
adapted to the navigation of River, handling cargoes 
one round trip per week during a navi- 
gation season of 10 months, fact is that anyone can make almost 
nanan tee Ripe S OT -SD 1 My, Dye A gM ati CORAS: I think a 
T to approach the subject is by — concerning a river 
that Shieh — — roved. An example is the Mississi, between the 
mouth of the Ohio and the mouth of the Missouri. In the 3 
. neers this stretch of river is 


. 0. 


stretches of the 


it seems to me doubtful whether the with the same ‘depth 
will carry any more. The Missouri River traffic would have to in- 
crease sevenf to equal that on the above 3 of the Mississippi, 
and would have to 7 5 — a hundredfold to reach a figure commen- 


15. From the 8 20 considerations I am of the opinion that the 
ly AN commerce on the Missouri Rlver 

mouth is not sufficient to warrant the 

the 5 Sol 98 I think the snaggi should be 
so that commerce may have the advantage of the natural 
not be allowed become entirely 

obstructed. Any attempt at improvement seems futile, because 

the draft of boats, and therefore their agg me will be determined by 
the least 9 If the river is improved at 8 the wor 

Sho as to protection of banks and control of channel. 


Improved are not likely to be less than in the 
portions wholly 


proved. 

16. It is to be noted that these views agree in many respects with 
the previous attitude of the Engineer Department, as ee by the 
Board of for Rivers and Harbors June 8, 1 SS L ene: 
Chief of neers — 2, 1908, in — on survey * 

House Document No. 1120, eth pit 

views of the board as to the futility of — ey ee rovement and 
the wastefulness of — 4 te and ig, dared pene api tions are of 
aiso, expressed interest. opinion sonn River Co: final report 
t there was no middle course between 
Keen Improvement. 
ie gee ret thoro e presen be modified so as to pro- 
vide for snagging alone at an estimated cost of $40,000 per year, and 
that all other work be stopped. 

HERBERT DEAKYNE, 

Lieutenant Colonel, Corps of Engincers. 


[First indorsement.] 


Orrice DIVISION W WESTERN DON, 
St. Louis, Mo., May 22, 1915. 
To the CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, UNITED STATES ARMY: 


1. Forwarded, concurring in the opinion of the PEE officer eri 
the existing river commerce fs not sufficient to justify th 
2 of the Missouri River from Kansas Ci to 88 
but not ap te the recommendation that the work should be en- 
3 . oned. 
believed that there is still opportunity for the revival of 
pt Rd 1 commerce, but that it shor first sought not in the 
tribataries but in the main river. There is neither e dens! of 
opulation nor of material seeking shipment on the tributaries of the 
ppl, with the exception of the Ohio, to cause such a revival 
which rit be in = nature of a greeter <a epas 1 ot 
transportation an „ rge centers o pu- 
lation, such as ae tsburgh, St. and New 3 mati 
where large amounts eee products are seeking shipment, 
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——— t 2 „ the — — th the e Fiver 
0 a ‘or the 
channel. With 2 revival of commerce on the main 3 ex- 
tension to the tributari es will građually follow. 

3. The fact, honeri,” that there has been a iasi 
utilize the improved channel that bas been maintain od daring 


10 years from St. Louis to New Orleans should ca 3 to — 

tatè before e the large 8 it is g for the 

wa ie the opini f the division engin th ble: 39 — 
e opinion o e n eer, e problem 

ing our western rivers should be treated as a e one. Instead of 

seatt ory me ge over the entire western territory a channel 


American 
er they want by poate mare by rhetori 
conventions, but oe a practical u tion of the 5 thus * 
Until such revival oceurs . on the 
be confined to maintaining existing sta 
should not be allowed to ee eo Present an ann — — 
priation of $150,000 for snagging and the maintenance of 
works is therefore recommend 

C. McD. TOWNSEND, 
Colonel, Corps of Engineers. 

Mr. HUSTING. I want to read and comment on these re- 
ports as I go along. I want to show, and I think I can, from 
these reports, from the admitted facts, that the statements 
made by Col. Deakyne are substantially correct and his conclu- 
sions and recommendations sound. I further want to show that 
in all respects incident to this controversy the reports of Gens. 
Black and Deakyne are in accord. They only differ as regards 
the conclusions drawn and recommendations made, and in this 
respect I believe all fair men will agree that the report of Col. 
Deakyne is correct and convincing and in accord with sound 
public policy. I want to submit his reasons and the reasons of 
the other colonels and generals in the premises, so that the Sen- 
ate may decide which of the two findings is the sounder and 
more in consonance with the facts. 

In order to know whom we are dealing with here, I have 
received the information from the War Department, in sub- 
stance, as follows: 

Lieut. Col. Deakyne spent three and a half years in charge 
of the work on the Missouri River. He went to Kansas City in 
the summer of 1912. His term of four years would have ex- 
pired in the summer of 1916. March 15, 1915, he applied for 
a place in the War College. This was granted in April, 1915; 
and after he had taken a preparatory course it was expected 
that he would return to the Missouri River. In the meantime 
he made his adverse report on the Missouri River project, and 
then another man was sent who came home from the Philip- 
pines. This man, Col. Mackindoo, was put in his place upon 
the Missouri River project. 

Col. Townsend, who indorsed Col. Deakyne’s report, is the 
chief engineer in charge of the entire western division, which 
includes the Mississippi and all of its western tributaries. Col. 
Townsend first reported as chief engineer at St. Louis on Octo- 
ber 1, 1912. He has been in charge of all of the works carried 
on on the rivers in the western division since that time, and he 
is still in charge. He has been in charge nearly four years. 

Now come the two officers who had no experience on the 
Missouri River: 

Gen. Kingman never worked on the Missouri River. His work 
on western rivers consisted of four or five years spent on the 
extreme lower Mississippi away back in the eighties. At that 
time he was stationed at New Orleans. 

Gen. Black never worked on either the Mississippi or the Mis- 
souri River. All he ever had to do with this system was an 
instruction tour which he took down the Ohio River in 1881 
immediately after his graduation. This was a tour principally 
to be instructed in engineering conditions given young engineers 
after completion of their college course. Gen. Black has done 
most of his work in the East, and his headquarters most of the 
time have been on the Atlantic seaboard. 

So we find that the only two officers who have been upon 
the ground and know this river are Col. Deakyne and Gol. 
‘Townsend, and Col. Townsend is still there, in charge of that 
division. Col. Deakyne has been removed from the scene of 
his activity, notwithstanding his three and a half years’ ex- 
perience on the Missouri River, and has given way to a man 
who came from the Philippines. 

Gen. Kingman, who was Chief of Engineers before Gen. 
has never worked on any of these rivers in that part of the 
country except on the Mississippi away back in the eighties, 30 
years ago, and Gen, Black has never worked either on the 
Mississippi or on the Missouri. So, as to the condition of the 
river, I do not think anyone will dispute for a moment that 
Col. Deakyne and Col. Townsend know that project better than 
these other gentlemen who to overrule them. 


presume 
It is true they did have a hearing. It is contained in this 
book, House Document No. 463, Sixty-fourth Congress, first 


session; but the hearing they had there was principally the 
hearing of members of societies, business men, and in particular 
the hearing of a certain transportation company that seems 
to be quite interested in this project. I guess there was some 
examination of the river made, but it must have been a purely 
superficial one, because there is no pretense that I know of that 
they spent any number of months or years in making this 
investigation which resulted in the turning down of Col. Dea- 
kyne’s report. 

What do these reports show? I will take up the principal 
one. That is the one signed by W. M. Black. That was ap- 
proved by Dan ©. Kingman, Chief of Engineers. Gen. Black 
was the man at the head of the Engineer Corps at this time. 
It is all printed. I may not read all of it, but I wish to read 
all that has any particular bearing on this proposition. 

After stating that this was with a view to modifying or im- 
proving the project or abandoning it, the report goes on: 

The existing i the fs was formally adopted by the act of July 25, 

vo eg tion was made y the act of June 25, 
1910, as the district officer. The project . — for 
securing a pa eB 6 feet between nsas d the 
mouth, at an anana cost of $20.000,000, to be 8 except 
for maintenance 10 years. The work includes the removal of snags 
and the paman Rg cee . 
are ge and dikes. The estimated cost of the maintenance of the 
eompleted project is $500,000 per year. 

Five hundred thousand dollars at 3 per cent would be $5,000 
more than the amount of saving on the commerce, as found by 
Col. Deakyne, and this is only for the cost of maintenance. 
This does not take into consideration the 3 per cent on the 
$20,000,000 that is going into this project. 

I eontinue reading: 


There bas been appropriated or allotted for this work a total of 
$6,250, pea =, = Pepe or at the rate of a —_— more than $1,000,000 


a ar whil fect The 1 
tain 9 4. . Por were . Paf wilen $ sum $291,208.26 
were were applied to maintenance were used in 
ing plant. Experience — ante 8 officer — 
that the — can be comp! — at ee the estimated cost, if appropria- 
tions are made at the rate of 82.000.000 a year for construction with 
sufficient amounts for maintenance, but that at the present rate it 
will require over 20 years to finish the work. 

Now, here come some facts, found in this report, which are 
the foundation of the report of Col. Deakyne; and I am going 
to read them to show that they are absolutely identical, al- 
though there is a mistake here in subtraction of a fraction of 
a thousand tons. This is what is said by Gen. Black, who was 
eulogized here by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] : 

The commerce for 1913 is Sg as amounting to 347,235 t 
of which 309,684 tons consisted of sand, gravel, and logs, reported en as 
not being benefited by improvement, leaving 37,587 tok of water- 
borne commerce affected by the project. 

In this connection Lieut. Col. Deakyne said: 


The items that are not benefited by oe agp yon of the river are 
the — and Bo» 654" tone barged and. the ——— r rafted. They 
amount to ee ihe. as and the sand 
and gravel barged, —— — trate is 37,551 tons. 

Where is the discrepancy between those two reports on the 
facts? There is not only no discrepancy, but they both agree 
on the amount that should be deducted, and both agree that the 
balance is 37,557 tons of water-borne commerce affected by 
the project—exactly the figures arrived at by the much-abused 
Col. Deakyne and Col. Townsend—except that Col. Deakyne 
put it 14 tons more, so that instead of overstating it he under- 
stated it. That is to say, he gives them credit for more tons 
of commercial tonnage, by 14 tons, than Gen. Black did; but his 
figures are correct, because a mistake in subtraction was made 
by Gen Black, or at least that appears from the report. 

Now we have that established. We have established that in 
1918 there were only 37,551 tons of water-borne commerce 
affected by the project. We have the statement by Gen. Black 
that it is going to cost $20,000,000 to finally complete that 
project. We have the statement by Gen. Black that it is going 
to cost $500,000 a year to maintain it. Take 3 per cent interest 
on $20,000,000, and you have $600,000, to which you add the 
$500,000 which is the estimated annual cost of maintenance, and 
you have a project that is going to cost the United States 
$1,100,000 a Joar t to save somebody $10,000 a year. That is all 
I asserted that the Deakyne report said or claimed ; and here it 
is absolutely verified and substantiated by the Black report. 

The district officer reaperi — roject on the basis of cost and 
benefit, and expresses the opinio: present and reasonably pros- 
pective commerce is not sufficient to warrant its continuance. He 
repeats —.— has been stated in former reporte; that any attempt at 
fhe work should be be complete ‘as te tie protection of banks ana_contrel 

— He belie should be continued, and recom- 


of 
mends that the present ject be ed so as to provide for snagging 
— at an e present projec of $40,000 per year, and that all other 
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Gen, Black continues and says: 
The division engineer— . 
That is, Col. Townsend— 


is in accord with the district officer as to the discontinuance of tho 
resent project for permanent work, but believes that the work already 
5 should not be completely abandoned. He recommends an annual 


appropriation of $150, for snagging and the maintenance of existing 


works. 

After stating that a number of communications were received, 
requests for hearings made, and a personal examination made 
from Kansas City to Washington, a distance of about 320 miles, 
and after stating that the hearing was attended by a large 
number of deeply interested persons, and that a record of the 
hearing is appended to the report, he goes on to say: 

The method of improvement under the present project is the result 
of many years of experimental work at considerable cost. The simplest 
and most inexpensive structures were first tried and gradually, thro 
experience, these were modified and strengthened, resulting finally in a 
standard form that with slight changes has been followed in recent 
years with a reasonable measure of success. 

He states there that they started in wrong, and that they 
have finally gotten into something now which promises some 
success, 

on, under adequate appro- 
EE A th of whe 5 „ Bt ee followed under Mhe 
existing project, with such modifications of detail as further ence 
may develop will result in a continuous and permanent channe 6 feet 
or more in depth. 

Well, Col. Deakyne never denied that they could dig that 
channel 6 feet deep all the way up. Of course, it can be done 
if they want to expend the money. Why not? 

The report then goes on to say how a shallow-draft dredge 
may be used and that the existing project is sufficiently elastic 
to permit such minor modifications with the approval of the 
Chief of Engineers. 

It has often been reported—and the board desires to repeat here— 
that ie A 85 pee of less scope would be inadequate to secure a perma- 
nent 6-foo annel, and if any improvement is undertaken, aside from 
snagging, it should be under the present plan of complete improvement, 
at a probable total cost of not less than $20,000,000. 

Here it seems that they are not sure that that is all that it 
is going to cost. The report says that it will be completed at 
a cost of not less than twenty million. Where is the limit? 
That is only the minimum cost. For all that appears in this 
report the deep blue sky may be the limit in the game of im- 
proving this river. 

Now, going on further, paragraph 9 says: 

* in connection with th 
3 at 8 1 recently organized Kansas 
ty (Mo.) River Navigation Co. 

The representatives of this navigation company, as was per- 
fectly natural, appeared before the Board of Engincers and were 
quite active in producing the facts as they saw them to the 
Board of Engineers. Now, I want to call the attention of the 
Senate to one peculiarity of this report, and that is that in stat- 
ing the facts I do not believe you will find anywhere a statement 
of the facts on the part of the makers of these reports. Where 
they make any statements as to facts they quote somebody else 
or say “it is claimed” or “it is said.” In reading this report 
I want to call attention to this proposition, to show that the 
Board of Engineers are not responsible even for some of the 
facts which they lend some color to by saying “it is claimed” 
or “it was said.” 

Here we start in: 


It is claimed by those interested that the incorporation and opera- 
tions of this navigation company were undertaken as the result of an 
understanding with the Rivers and Harbors Committee of the House 
of Representatives, that the project for the improvement of the Missouri 
River from Kansas City to the mouth would adopted and vigorously 
prosecuted under adequate appropriations, provided the locality first 
show its faith in the portance and necessity for the improvement by 
the expenditure of its own funds in the actual establishment of com- 
merce on the river. Navigation was commenced in 1911, with certain 
plant secured by pur , and at the same time it was decided to in- 
vestigate the types of boats best suited to successful and economical use 
on the Missouri River. The services of ex) were secured and care- 

vigation on shallow-draft rivers was SS, ORNS, in 


carried on at considerable rh ear and have far more than local value, 
as they Contribute mey substantially to the Lapp oe the important 


problems of econo transportation on this and other d waters 
of the United States. The company is satisfied with the progress made, 
and it proposes to continue the investigations and stud its in- 


The com has taken st to remedy certain conditions that have 
contribut mk wer tn the decline of river rtation. It has 


East St. Louis, havin 
devices for the er of It has entered into joint traffic 
arrangements for the interchange of freight with connecting carriers, 
both rail and water, and is now handling commerce on through bills of 


lading. It receives and delivers goods in cars on shippers sidings; 
paying switching charges within certain limits, transferring to an 

om the boat, assuming carriers’ risk in lieu of marine insurance, and 
transporting between terminals, all at a rate of 80 per cent of the cor- 
responding rail rate. 


It is a saying, as was shown by the Deakyne report, of 20 per 
cent, 

The present Ponne pane consists of 1 steel packet boat, 2 steel tow- 
boats, and 12 steel rges. These barges are of varying sizes, the 
larger ones, provided th steel fireproof, weatherproof, and locked 
a ouses, being used for through commerce, and the smaller for either 
through or local business, in the latter case the barges being left at 
way landings for rege and being picked up by the next boat up or 
down, depending upon the destination of the cargo. So far the traffic 
receipts of the company have not fully covered operating costs, but the 
com y has been operating on an unimproved river and build! up a 
traffic in face of considerable difficulties. It claims to have demon- 
po that the traffic will be eminently successful on an improved 

ver. 


I think that is pretty nearly all the evidence there is in this 
case showing that we are going to have improved commerce— 
that this transportation company claims to have demonstrated 
that the traffic will be eminently successful. 

Gen. Black does not say, as was subsequently said, that it was 
shown to this board that commerce would be increased. He 
only claimed it to have been demonstrated, not to the satis- 
faction of a committee, but to the satisfaction of the transporta- 
tion company itself, that the traffic is going to increase. 


This year, 1915, up to October 1, freights collected would have more 
than covered operating costs had not a barge been accidently sunk at 
its East St. Louls wharf. 


They would have done a successful business if they had not 
lost a barge. Certainly the profits of a great transportation 
company would not depend upon the loss of one barge. We do 
not know how big it was, we do not know how much it cost, but 
one barge went down, and they came out financially on the 
wrong side of the ledger because one of the barges went down. 

This company is making tbe most eer attempt within the 
knowledge of the board to revive a river traffic that had disappeared 
under railway competition. It ap to be sparing no ense or 
effort that will contribute to the solution of this problem, and it claims 
as a result of its experience that success is attainable if a permanent 
6-foot channel is provided. A continuance of the experiment under as 
favorable river conditions as can be secured is worth much to the 
United States, and should go far toward showing what are the real 
3 in this important field of the transportation problem in 

country. 

Now listén to the commerce this great transportation company 
has done at the end, I think, of its third year’s experience: 

The commerce handled by this 1 is still comparatively small, 
but has been increasing rapidi since its organization. During the cur- 


rent year, 2 to October it amounted to 27,306 tons, and it is ex- 
pected that 8 end of the navigation season it will be somewhat in 
tons, or about two and one-half times the amount in 


excess of 33, 
1914, 


If 33.000 tons is two and a half times the amount it was in 
1915, then the amount in 1913 must have been about 12,000 
tons—hardly enough to run a respectable train a week. 

This does not include the traffic carried by local boat lines operating 


at different points along the river, independently of the Kansas City 
fio) River Navigation Co., which amounted to about 27,000 tons in 


I do not know what is the carrying capacity of a full train. 
I should say on a rough estimate, with the capacity per car at 
40 tons, an average trainload is about 3,000 tons. So, for the 
whole traffic on the Missouri River, even with the aid and as- 
sistance of the Kansas City (Mo.) Transportation Co., the 
traffic would not, under their own figures, keep one train a 
day running for seven days in the year. In other words, it 
would not keep a railroad busy half a day to transport the en- 
tire commerce they have had down the river in an entire year. 

Now, what effect can that have on railroad transportation 
when they can not consume a day on any railroad of respectable 
importance in the way of carrying their load? Now, it goes on: 

It is difficult to determine what may be the future water-borne com- 
merce of this river, and neither the past nor the present volume should 
in fairness be used as a measure of what to expect in the future. The 
improvement so far effected in the channel is sufficient to show what 
can be done by the engineering methods adopted, but, excepting in the 
removal of snags, it has not progr far enoui to afford a very 
material betterment of channel depths, excepting disconnected im- 
proved sections. 

We spent, I do not know how much—the Senator from Mis- 
souri said something like $6,000,000—and here they say, at the 
expense of some millions of money, it has only gone far enough 
to remove snags, and snags, I understand, are logs or something 
that projects above the waterline of the channel that may inter- 
fere with the passage of a boat. 


Ba 8 in the removal of snags, it has not pao essed far 
enough to ord a very material betterment of channel de „ except- 
ing in disconnected Improved sections. The boats can not loaded to 
their full capacity, and even light find difficulty at many shoal cross- 

Schedule time can not be made and delays in delivery have tended 
to discourage 28 Notwiths ding s, there is apparent an 
enthusiastic determination on the part of the navigation company and 
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practicable and that the extent of water-borne traffic will be a 
portion to the amount of work done by the United States in the be 
ment of channel facilities, 

What great assurance is that when they state that individual 
shippers say that they intend to patronize a boat line as far as 
practicable? That is what they are doing now; they are patron- 
izing it as far as practicable now, and they to do no 
more and no less. In other words, if it can be shown to them 
later that they can move their material over that river better 
than they can on the railroads it is then practicable for them 
to give them some tonnage, but if not they will continue to use 
the railroads. 

It is claimed that benefit has already been felt from the work done, 
og 1 5 each bend revetted adds to the safety and reliability of navi- 

A little while ago the report said that there was not enough 
done to show any substantial benefit. Here it is claimed that 
benefit has already accrued. 

I was just calling attention to the words “it is claimed,” be- 
cause this Board of Engineers was assigned the duty of gather- 
ing facts, not words; not claims, but facts. Why do they come 
here and say it is claimed without assuming any responsibility 
for the truth of the statement? 


A number of none Be — appearing at the hearing stated the 
amount of commerce ey would offer the boat line under improved 
river and transportation 3 . These were selected as repre- 
ess, "in which there are 


y with rtation an and less loss 
— pilfering apg Bae experienced arith rail ments. The 

naviga butes these conditions to its 
locked frei bt — Ai on 1 2 ba It is claimed that with the im- 
proved methods of interchange of freight between rail and water, com- 
merce originating west of Kansas City and destined for St. Louis or 


1 5 to its increase. 
amount that may be handled in this way te p rely conjectural, as the 
method 1 and in its infancy. 


After expending the sum of seven hundred and fifty or eight 
hundred million dollars in this country for river and harbor 
improvements the engineer says this “ method is as yet experi- 
mental and in its infancy.” 

He says of the freight traffic between Kansas City and St. 
Louis: 

But it is known that the total tonnage moving through this territory 
is very large. 

I believe somewhere there appears in the record the amount 
of tonnage that passes between Kansas City and St. Louis on 
railroads that could not have cost anywhere near for that dis- 
tance what has been already expended on and about the Missis- 
sippi and Missouri to help the river business along. 

There have been presented 1 the board statistics of production and 
consumption of the tory tributary to the commercial center formed 
by Kansas City to show that the Lag oT Trager Sh of rail transportation 
are already full: os and that In near future they will be 
unable to meet uirements, if such be not the case to-day. It 
is claimed that —.— ead 2S pa | highways of commerce will be a neces- 
sity. The report submitt shows that the cost of con- 
struction and maintenance et one additional single-track road is quite 
pede ane geen with the estimated —— uired to complete the present 
project and to maintain the im channel, while manifestly the 
carrying capacity of the tmp gt wl is vastly greater. 

Now, let us consider this statement of Gen. Black. That re- 

rt shows that a single track, as I understand it, from Kansas 
Bity and the maintenance of it will not cost any more than the 
improvement of the Missouri River. Their only argument is 
that they can carry more on the water than they can on this 
one track. It is not shown that they can carry it as cheap; 
they do not show that they can afford "bo do business as cheaply 
as the railroads. 

Here is something that it seems to me is entirely aside from 
the main question: 

It has been estimated that, with the channel held BY, revetted 5 
= ere would be available for agricultural a spon Mag the bottom lan 

455 the river between Kansas City and St 9 the 
Head r part of which would be less ce a mile di t 
and a considerable portion of which is now necessarily nonproducing. 
It is claimed that t area would contribute very substantially to the 
river traffic. 

Now, here is the milk in the coconut. About all that Gen. 
Black can see in this improvement that is going to cost us this 
$20,000,000 is that it is going to reclaim 500,000 acres of land. 
Here is the theory. There are 500,000 acres of land that are not 
producing. In fact some of the reports a little later on show 
that the river washes the ground away and destroys the land. 
There are 500,000 acres lying on the banks of the river not fit 
for anything. We have a river that we need for navigation. 


In order to do that we are going to spend most of this money 
in revetting. It is to build revetment work along the bank to 
hold this land from washing away. Then, when we get the 
revetting done, we have confined the land so as to prevent it 
from floating away. It is going to turn it into farm lands, it 
is going to raise crops, and that is the material that is going to 
be shipped down the river. That is the reason why you want to 
spend $20,000,000. Of course incidentally the project will re- 
claim rich land—500,000 acres—for some thrifty souls living 
along the shores, for some persons interested in these lands 
financially. 

Mr. President, this proposition has not any place in a river 
and harbor bill. This is not a reclamation bill. It is supposed 
to be a river bill for the benefit of navigation, not for the benefit 
of land, not for the purpose of increasing the value of land. 
That is another story and another proposition. 


Interested parties invite attention to the readjustment of trans- : 


continental railway rates that is being made as a result of traffic 
Panama Canal. 


through the 

Is that to put us on our guard? Is it to show that the Board 
of Engineers had no faith in their statements that they did not 
adopt it as their own? They say: 

Interested parties invite attention to the readjustment of trans- 
continental railway rates that is made as a result of traffic 
through the Panama Canal. The effect of these changes is to give 
neem advantage to eastern seaboard industries for the Pacific 
coast trade, and thus to handicap the interior manufacturers, and it is 
claimed that their only hope of retaining a competitive tion is in 
having the pon of cheap water routes to the sea. An improved 
channel in the Missouri would connect with the effective channel al- 
8 provided in the oa eat and give such a route from Kansas 

City to the Gulf of Mexico. 

That involves a fallacy, as I understand it. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has not adopted the theory that rail- 
roads can charge as much for a longer haul as for a shorter 
haul just because it is going to compete with water transporta- 
tion. We have an Interstate Commerce Commission that exists 
for the purpose of fixing rates. Here are people living in the 
Mississippi Valley who want to ship goods to the western sea- 
board. I do not think, if this Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion is the commission that it purports to be, that it is going 
to permit a carload to be shipped from New York City or 
Philadelphia or Boston or any of those places to San Fran- 
cisco, and where the material goes through Kansas City and St. 
Louis, and permit a charge less per ton for that haul than it 
provides for the people of St. Louis and Kansas City, through 
whose cities the tonnage goes. I should think that they have an 
advantage over the eastern shipper when they are half way across 
the continent, or a third of the distance, at any rate, and they 
have the chance to ship their goods to the seaboard cheaper, 
if the Interstate Commerce Commission does its duty, than the 
men in the East. 

Now we come to the supposed benefits stated by Gen Black: 

Am the indirect benefits to be anticipated from the pari: 
of the uri River are: (1)— 

Now, what do they place first as the first benefit? 

The revetment of the ae banks will give security to adjacent 
lands, which can then be protected from overflow by the construction 
of levees, thus adding * to the value of land and to the area 
of production with a corresponding increase of commerce, 

The first benefit that we are going to get from this is the 
reclamation of some land, by revetting the banks and preventing 
them from washing away. Why do we want to save this land? 
Why do we want to reclaim this land? Why, to furnish com- 
merce for the boats that are going to run on there after the 
land is saved; and for this revetment we are to expend $20,000,- 
000. The first benefit we are getting is the reclamation of the 
land. Why is that the first, when we are talking about navi- 
gation? 

So it appears from this report that this is a reclamation 
scheme, not a river and harbor bill. It appears that the first 
material benefit is to save these 500,000 acres of land. 

Now, going further: 

Already in _ of the protected territory local ares districts have 
been the general f are in successful operation. has been stated 


tion. 
The people are growing restless there because they are afraid 
their lands are not to be reclaimed. He says: 


Already in some of the protected territory local levee districts have 
been — and are in successful operation. 


Levee districts for what? Levee districts for the reclamation 
oflands. And the people are getting restless and uneasy because 
they are afraid that the appropriation is going to be cut off. 
They are not restless or anxious because they are afraid the 
navigation is going to be halted. They are not anxious and 
restless because they are afraid that they can not ship their 


goods down the stream, No; they are anxious and restless be- 
cause they are afraid their swamp lands are not going to be 
reclaimed and that their lands will not increase in price, lands 
the owners of which, if they are reclaimed, will go to some rail- 
road station two miles from the banks of the river and ship their 
goods by railroad instead of shipping down the stream. 

Have any bonds been given whereby the owners of these 
500,000 acres of land are going to take their products down the 
stream after they get their lands improved? That is the first 
benefit to be derived, says Gen. Black. 

Now, what is the next? 

(2) The confinement of the river to a fixed channel as contemplated 
by the project results in the reclamation and upbuilding of new lands 
that, wit a few years, will become available for agricultural pur- 
poses. This will further increase the amount and value of property 
adjacent to the river, as well as the amount of prospective commerce. 

They first want to save the land. That is the first considera- 
tion. Now, the second consideration, having saved the land, is 
to make it produce, and the additional tonnage they get from 
the producing land is a mere incident to the second considera- 
tion. So the first consideration is the land proposition. The 
second consideration is an agricultural proposition. Now, what 
is the third and last? 

1 re It is well known that the Missourl River carries large quantities 
of silt— 

The Missouri does not appear to be famous for anything else 
except carrying silt down the stream; silt that pays no tonnage, 
silt that is not commerce in the real sense. That is what the 
Missouri River is noted for, the carrying of silt. Where? 
Down— ‘ 
into the Mississippl River, resulting in injury to the navigation of that 
stream. ‘The silt comes largely from the caving banks. 

The banks of this river cave in all the time. Why has it 
not become an ocean or a lake? 

Coming back to revetment again, now— 

The revetment of these banks and the fixation of the channel will 
reduce the amount of this material. 

Why is it that in spring or in times of great freshets with 
the silt coming down there 600 miles above Kansas City, Mo., 
in the same inevitable movement that is going on all the time, 
that silt will not wash into the Mississippi? By constructing 
a project up to Kansas City they are going to cut off even the 
carrying of the silt and they are going to harness the banks 
on the western shore so that the State does not float away. 

Now, let us go a little further and come to the close of this 
report: 

The board agrees with the district officer that up to this time experi- 
ence in the United States on some other improved rivers, and particu- 
larly on the Mississippi, has not been such as to encourage the expecta- 
tion that a river trafic will develop commensurate with the large cost 
of improvement. 

Col. Deakyne said that just in those words, and yet Mr. 
Deakyne is the man who stood embarrassed and humiliated and 
discredited before this august board that overruled him and 
turned him down and moved even the Senator from Missouri to 
sympathy in thinking of the pitiable sight of Col. Deakyne 
standing before this Board of River and Harbor Engineers. 
This board says what? It says: 

The board agrees with the district officer that up to this time experi- 
ence in the United States on some other pheath g rivers, and particu: 
larly on the Mississippi, has not been such as to encourage the expec- 
tation that a river fic will develop commensurate with the large 
cost of Improvement 

Now just note— 
as to encour the expectation that a river traffic will develop com- 
mensurate with the large cost of improvement. 

They said here a little while ago, in the report as I read it, 
that the experience on the Missouri River did not warrant any 
expectation in development, or, in other words, that experience 
had not shown any increase in water traffic on that river. Now, 
let us go on a little further. This same Col. Black says: 

It would be difficult, indeed, to find economic justification of the cost 
of the improvement of the Missouri River from past expericnce on other 
waterways in this country haying similar conditions. 

Then, in Heaven's name, how will we justify it if there is 
no economic justification for it? Is it for the health of any- 
body living in that section of the country? Is it for the health 
of the owners of those 500,000 acres? Is it for the health of 
the transportation company? Those words are plain. Gen. 
Black says—and his is the opinion of the board—that it would 
be difficult, indeed, to find an economic justification of the cost 
of the improvement of the Missouri River from past experience 
on other waterways in this country having similar conditions. 

In other words, we have had other rivers in this country 
having similar conditions as the Missouri and we have im- 
proved them; we know what they have cost, and from the expe- 
rience that we have had this work is not justified. Now, this 
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is not guessing; this is not just riding up into the empyreal 
blue and talking about the blessings of liberty, and everything 
of that kind, but, judging from our experience on other rivers 
of a similar class as the Missouri, there is nothing found to war- 
rant or justify us in believing that the money we are expending 
on the Missouri River, or will expend, is justified. 

` The words I have quoted are not the words of Col, Deakyne, 
but they are the words of Gen. Black, and they are indorsed 
by the men who are supposed to have humiliated Col. Deakyne 
and showed his ignorance on this subject; and here they are 
taking not only the word but the spirit of his report. 

It is perhaps possible that Gen. Black and others wanted to 
make it as plain as it could be done, reading between the lines, 
that they thought Col. Deakyne’s report ought to be adopted, 
but they lacked the courage of the Colonel to come out and say 
so. Of course it is hard to be brave at times. It is hard to be 
brave in the presence sometimes of men who have the faculty 
of scaring people, bulldozing them, driving them into a position 
that they do not think they ought to take. I do not know 
whether that is the case here; but how can this matter be 
explained—that this very Board of River and Harbor En- 
gineers that indorses this project makes two statements that 
our experience on other rivers has not been such as to encourage 
the expectations that a river traffic will develop commensurate 
with the large cost of the improvement? In other words, there 
is no reason to expect that we are going to have increased 
commerce; second, we can not justify on economic grounds the 
proposition to expend $14,100,000 more, judging by our ex- 
perience on other rivers of a similar nature. 

Are we to spend $20,000,000 when those who tell us we ought 
to spend it accompany their recommendation with the statement 
that they do not believe the expenditure would be justified on 
economic grounds? I do not know why they did not stop right 
there. Rather they went right ahead and at least tried to get 
away from the obvious facts. 

These are the reasons why they claim that notwithstanding 
the fact that we can not expect an increase of commerce to 
justify the expenditure, that notwithstanding that we are not 
encouraged to believe from the experience we have had on other 
rivers of the same kind that there is any economic justification 
for this expenditure, that we should proceed with this adven- 
ture. They go on to say this—and it is the gist of their report, 
in so far as it differs from Col. Deakyne’s. 

The reasons that they are giving from now on—and they are 
very short—are the only things that could have humiliated and 
abashed Col. Deakyne. I want to leave it to the Senate and to 
the people of the country whether they think that Col. Deakyne 
had the right idea and made the right recommendation or 
whether they find that this board, at the head of which Gen. 
Black was sitting, was correct. Here is the statement of Gen. 
Black explaining his reasons for recommending the continua- 
tion of the project: ‘i 


There is now, however, a renewed interest in river transportation 
and steps are being taken at a number of places on the Mississippi and 
its tributaries to provide terminal facilities and establish boat lines, 
The Government itself. 

This refers to us, the country at large 


has undertaken an expensive program of Improvement on the Ohio and 
re a and on this section of the Missouri to develop the possi- 
bilities of such inland water transportation. The board believes that 
the commercial interests at stake and the benefits to be secured are 
sufficient to warrant the continuance of such work on those main 
streams as will afford a thorough opportunity to test their usefulness 
as transportation routes. 

What does this mean? I can not make anything out of it 
except that it means that we are spending money on the Ohio 
and Mississippi anyway; that we are going to spend $100,000,000, 
all told, on the Ohio; that we are going to spend on the Missis- 
sippi many hundreds of millions; and that we should spend $20,- 
000,000 more or less to test the usefulness of transportation 
routes as an experiment. That is what we are told—to invest 
this money on an experiment, pure and simple. If this test 
were going to cost several thousand dollars or perhaps several 
hundred thousand dollars as an experiment, we might be justi- 
fied ; but here this board is asking the country and Congress to 
experiment by putting another $14,000,000 into the Missouri 
River because they are also putting money into the Ohio and the 
Mississippi Rivers. 

Why do they not wait and see whether some of this money 
which they have already expended—several hundred millions 
or so—is going to bring results commensurate with the cost? 
But they say this about the test in the face of what they have 
just stated in the same paragraph; and that is, that it would 
be difficult to justify this expenditure upon economic grounds. 
Then, upon what grounds can they justify it, even as a test, as 
an experiment, when they themselves say that nothing in tha 
past, neither money expended nor work done upon other streams 
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of like nature, indicates or gives out the expectation or even 
hope of being useful or good to us. They go and overturn Col. 
Deakyne’s report, and say you ought to experiment on the 
Missouri River, 

But there is another string to that. It was not within Gen. 
Black's province, as I understand, nor within the jurisdiction 
of the War Department, to say whether experiments ought to be 
made; that is a matter, it seems to me, for the judgment of the 
Senate and of the House of Representatives. If we want to 
yote money for experiments we do not need any suggestions 
from Gen. Black, I take it. When he tells us over his own 
signature that our experience has been such as not to encourage 
the expectation that river traffic will develop commensurate 
with the expense, and that it will be difficult and impossible to 
justify the cost upon economic grounds, I should like to know 
why does he then suggest an experiment? Why suggest or inti- 
mate to the Congress of the United States, “ We know it is not 
going to work out; we know it is not any good; but we will 
just expend about $21,000,000 as an experiment”? If we had 
money only for experimental purposes on a new project that we 
knew nothing about, that would be one thing. 

Here, however, is the conclusion: 

The United States embraces within its limits widely varying con- 
ditions of soil and climate, with farm, mine, and forest products of 
all kinds, Each section has some special advantage in the produc- 
tion of at least one of the articles required in civilized life. To 
attain the maximum benefit from these conditions it is essential that 
the means of intercommunication and distribution shall be fully de- 
veloped, so that producers and consumers may be served at a minimum 
of cost. Both railways and waterways are needed. Each class of 
transportation has a sphere of its own. Destructive competition be- 
tween them is uneconomical and wrong. In the more thickly settled 
parts of the country both now flourish even on rallel lines. It is 
uncertain whether this condition is as yet ssible in the Missouri 
Valley. Its inhabitants claim that it is. This waterway lles in a 
direct path of traffic, and a well-organized freight carrying line oper- 
ates on it. When equally efficacious and up to date water transporta- 
tion lines shall have been established on the Mississippi River, it 
seems beyond reasonable doubt that the commercial possibilities of 
these streams will be utilized to advantage. 

Taking this all into consideration, as we have it here, the 
report does not sound like the report of a practical man sent 
out to ascertain the facts; it sounds more like a lecture of a 
professor on political economy, or like the utterance of an advo- 
cate or of an attorney, who is trying to win a bad case for a 
client. One that holds the opinions as expressed in the pre- 
ceding paragraph, that he is unable to justify the expense and 
then tries to furnish some sort of a bridge, no matter how frail 
it is, for him to walk over and claim that the expenditure of 
$14,100,000 more on the Missouri would be wise. Such a man 
is not a man whose opinion, I think at least on that phase 
of the proposition, is very well worth considering. I think that 
Congress can very well consider the advisability of matters of 
policy. That is not in the province of the Board of Engineers, 
as I understand. Their duty is to find out whether a system is 
practicable and feasible. They should give us the facts con- 
cerning it, and let us draw the proper conclusions and in- 
ferences from those facts, instead of trying to direct Congress by 
an argument, not by facts and not by a report such as we have 
a right to expect, I take it, from a man in an engineering posi- 
tion. This report continues: 


The testimony given to the board and appearing in the record of 
the public hearing shows potent causes for the decline of river traffic 
entirely apart from the true relative costs of 5 by rail 
and water. Changes of law have nated some of these causes, and 
it is claimed that the oporations of the Kansas City-Missourl River 
Transportation Co. give promise— 

Now, listen to this— 


it is claimed that the operations of the Kansas City-Missourl River 
Transportation Co, give promise that the remainder will disappear, 
and that through such agencies the much-to-be-desired problem of mini- 
1 7 bona of transporation by water and rail will receive a definite 
50. 5 

That means that it is claimed by the Kansas City Co. that 
the operations of this company “ give promise that the remainder 
will disappear, and that through such agencies, the much-desired 
problem of minimum cost of transporation by water and rail 
will receive a definite solution.” So we tie our whole case on 
this proposition; and that gets us right down to the conclusion 
that it is claimed that “the Kansas City-Missouri River Trans- 
portation Co. gives promise that the remainder will disappear.” 

What remainder? The remainder of the causes for the de- 
cline of river traffic, as I understand; at least, something is 
going to disappear and solve this proposition. So we are 
going to hang a fourteen-million-dollar appropriation on a claim 
of a promise by the Kansas City-Missouri River Transportation 
Co., the party in interest on that stream. And on that promise 
it seems that Gen. Black affixed his signature and made this 
report, notwithstanding he had said “We can not find any 
economic justification for the expenditure,” and the further 
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statement that he did not believe that transportation could in- 
crease enough and in such quantity as would be commensurate 
with the amount expended. So the transportation company 
Says, We think this is going to happen,“ but we know and 
you know that it has not happened, and we do not believe 
that we can reasonably look forward to any increase in com- 
merce that is going to make this expenditure justifiable. We 
know that we can not justify it on economic grounds; but with 
a transportation company telling us“ we think, if you do this, 
we are going to have business enough, so that, even if one of 
our barges goes down, we are going to have a profit on our 
side of the ledger.” 

That is the report of Gen. Black. I have read it almost in 
full. It was approved by Gen. Kingman, humiliating or over- 
turning, as the Senator from Missouri says, the report of Col. 
Deakyne. 

I am willing to rest this whole argument on the Missouri 
River problem on those two statements—on the admission and 
declarations and statements made by these men themselves. I 
do not want to be considered a factor in the determination of 
it. They speak for themselves. 

Col. Deakyne was the man there on the job for three and a 
half years; he had devoted his time and must have been in- 
terested in the improvement of the Missouri. He must have 
had a pride in obtaining success, must have wished that the 
enterprise would be successful. There was no reason in the 
world why he should cut from under his own feet a project 
which he was directing unless he thought as a patriotic officer 
it was his duty to do so. Oan anybody figure it out on any 
other theory? He was there three and a half years; he was 
on the job; he was doing the work; he knew what it was cost- 
ing; he knew about those floating bogs and these banks that 
were being cut off; he knew about the carriage of silt; he 
knew about the carriage of commerce. The officer who backed 
him up, Col. Townsend, is on the job to-day, and has been there 
about four years in active charge of that district. 

Neither Gen. Kingman nor Gen, Black has ever been on the 
Missouri River doing any work. All of the records show that 
all Gen. Black ever saw of the Missouri River was on a trip 
of 300 miles on the Missouri River, when his Board of Engi- 
neers made this report—a trip up the river. He never did any 
work on the Missouri River; he never was near the Missouri 
River in his official capacity at any other time. Kingman, I 
believe, was on the Mississippi in the eighties, with headquar- 
ters at New Orleans, and the other officer, Gen. Black, has been 
in the East all his life, so far as this sort of activity is con- 
cerned. 

I say that Col. Deakyne and Col. Townsend were both on the 
ground; both of them must have been interested in the work 
and would have been only too glad to help that project along, 
for of course their own handiwork was involved in it; and yet, 
notwithstanding their experience and the fact that they were 
on the ground and their honesty and integrity were unques- 
tioned, the Board of Engineers turned down their reports. Gen. 
Black and Gen. Kingman, without any personal knowledge of the 
subject at all, and on the grounds that they have stated in their 
report, to which I have referred, admitting, as they have admit- 
ted, that the expenditure was without economic justification 
and without any reasonable expectation or hope of expectation 
of increased commerce warranting the outlay, reversed the find- 
ings made by the other officers. 

Now, I wish to state what Col. Deakyne says, contrary to 
what was said against his findings and against the inferences 
drawn, and the recommendations made by these two generals, 
and see which is sound and which is unsound. I am going 
to read from paragraph 14 of Col. Deakyne’s report: 

There remains to be considered the question of prosportivo com- 
merce, and in my opinion the improvement must stand or fall by this 
criterion. In the survey report upon which the present project is 
based the prospective commerce was given by the president of the 
Missouri Valley River Improvement Association as 1, ,000 tons. See 
page 45 of House Document No. 1120, Sixtieth Congress, second ses- 
sion. That estimate was based upon a 10-foot channel. with six or 
seven boats especially adapted to the navigation of the Missouri River, 
handling cargoes of 2,000 tons each and making one round trip per 
week during a navigation season of 10 months, 

That was on a 10-foot depth and based upon a hypothetical 
ease, Col. Deakyne continues: 

The fact is that anyone can make almost any estimate he sees fit as 
to the prospective commerce. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. HUSTING. Certainly. 

- Mr. KENYON. I should like to ask the Senator what became 
of Col. Deakyne after he reported against this project? 
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Mr. HUSTING. Col. Deakyne asked to be sent temporarily 
to the War College for a few weeks’ course, expecting to return 
and resume his work, but in the meantime his report had been 
filed, another engineer was appointed in his place, and Col. 
Deakyne never got back. I think he is at the War College yet, 
but I am not sure. I do not say that he was not sent back 
because of the report which he had filed, but the facts are 
there, and anybody can draw whatever inference he pleases from 
them. It is the same as where Col. Deakyne says: 

Anyone can make almost any estimate he sees fit as to the prospective 
commerce, 

That is a trite statement, and yet a very true one. It is a 
fact. Any Senator can get up on this floor and make any kind 
of a guess he wants to. I remember when this debate was 
going on there was something said about a young lady going out 
to swim, and I find in a speech made by the Senator from Mis- 
souri at Kansas City before Gen. Black's engineering board that 
he used the same illustration. Probably that helped to over- 
come the opposition of the other officers; but the Senator from 
Missouri used it to illustrate in this way, saying that we were 
basing our ideas on present conditions, whereas he was advocat- 
ing that we do something, and then conditions would be vastly 
different. That is only a guess; it is worse than a guess, be- 
cause it is an opinion given that is not based upon the facts; 
it is an opinion based upon everything except the facts. The 
facts are that this project does not pay, and can not pay, and 
that we have no reason to believe that it is going to pay. There- 
fore, when they tell us in advance, even men who, it is claimed, 
are favorable now to the project and men who reversed Col. 
Deakyne’s report, that it can not be made to pay, then you have 
nothing left to base an opinion on. Your opinion, then, is a 
mere guess; it is a mere conjecture. : 

Should we spend money on a mere promise of that kind, a 
mere guess of a transportation company, that when this im- 
provement is made they will increase their commerce and they 
will do a large amount of business and they will get us returns 
for a $20,000,000 investment? Is there any man in the Senate 
or in Congress or in any official capacity which brings him in a 
thousand dollars or more a year who would invest $20,000.000 
on that kind of a layout? Would any man want to invest 
$20,000,000 to pull somebody’s chestnuts out of the fire and take 
that company’s word for what they think is going to happen? 
They only claim it is going to happen; they do not come here with 
contracts and say, “ If you will dig us a 6-foot channel, we have 
got the contracts to show that certain manufacturers will ship 
their goods down the river.” They do not come with bonds to 
show that they are going to do that; they do not even claim that 
they are sure it is going to be done. The shippers do not even 
claim that they are going to ship their material down the river. 
I ask is there any man in the world who would spend $20,000,000 
on such a showing as that? I do not think so. At least I would 


not, and I do not claim to be very much of a business man 


either; but I do not believe that I would want to go into a 
$20,000,000 project and invest $20,000,000 hard, cold cash on a 
miserable showing of this kind. In fact, if I ever had an idea, 
if I ever approached the verge of lunacy even in considering 
such a proposition, after reading the affirmative report over- 
turning the report of Col. Deakyne, I would change my mind 
and quit, and would not go into it. I challenge the Senator from 
Missouri to say that he would invest $20,000,000 in a proposition 
of that kind. I think he would be at least as prudent and as 
wise as the Senator whom he charged with such crass and gross 
ignorance on this proposition. 

I have merely made this statement to show the facts. I did 
not start here originally to attack the Missouri River proposition, 
I have said here that I think the Missouri and the Ohio and the 
Mississippi are the streams in the United States where we would 
be justified in putting money, if we put it anywhere under the 
present system. I included the Missouri in that. What I have 
said is not aimed at the Missouri River or the Mississippi River 
or the Ohio or any other river in particular. 

I only started to make an argument on the premises that if 
we select the best three river propositions which we can find 
and take the amount of money that we have already expended 
upon those rivers and figure out how much the people have 
saved by reason of the improvement—in other words, try to 
arrive to some extent at the value of the benefits in the way of 
returns that the people are getting out of these expenditures— 
it will be clearly apparent that even the three best propositions 
are unsound from an economic point of view, as Gen. Black 
says, from a business point of view, or from any other point of 
view. ‘Then, I thought we had better not go any further with 
this kind of scheme, with this kind of a system, because if the 
best are not good enough, the Lord help us with the worst. 


There is nobody making anything out of the improvement, not 
even the transportation company. If it could be shown that 
they were making something like a million dollars or so out of 
this improvement, one could find some reason for it, at least; but 
even the transportation companies are not making anything, 
because they are losing ground all the time. Such being the 
ease, I think this bill ought to be recommitted. I think when 
we find out and come face to face with a situation that shows 
that we are going in the wrong direction, we at least ought to 
halt and come to the conclusion that we will not follow such a 
system any further than we have already gone, but will take the 
opportunity to look about and find out where we are and 
whether we are justified in putting any more millions of dollars 
e Seis of millions of dollars into a proposition of this 

It seems to me that when this matter confronts us in this 
way, when there can not be any two sides to the proposition, 
when economically we have been shown that we haye wasted 
our money, it ought not to require any great amount of argu- 
ment to convince us that we had better get a new way of doing 
this kind of business. 

There must be a good way to do this business which will bring 
us returns. Some way could be figured out not based upon the 
demands or clamors of a particular section or a particular river 
or a particular harbor, but based upon the needs of the country 
at large—an intelligent system, a system that means something, 
a system that we can respect, and that will make the people 
respect it and make them willing to put money into it. I do 
not believe there is a question in the mind of anybody but that 
the people look upon this whole proposition as but a division of 
the spoils. 

It has been stated in jest—and perhaps there is some truth 
in the jest—that a man’s usefulness in Congress depends upon 
his ability to get the biggest chunks of “ pork.” I have not used 
the word “pork” or “hog barrel” or anything of that kind 
in this debate, but it has been used by the Senator from Mis- 
souri and by those on the other side. I say that that is what 
many a man has been sent to Congress for—to get his share of 
the “ pork.” We like our “ pork” in Wisconsin just as well as 
anybody else, I have found, providing we do not have to take 
it away from somebody else who is entitled to it. We do not 
want in Wisconsin anything to which we are not justly entitled; 
but if we are going to trade, if that is the game, I do not want 
to trade, and I would not feel justified in trading, under the 
conditions put down in this or any other river and harbor bill 
which has been placed on the statute books of the United 
States, 

The water shipments in Wisconsin, including the Superior- 
Duluth Harbor and other Wisconsin ports on the Great Lakes, 
are the second largest of all the States in the United States. 
Upon some of the creeks, the ports of which do not appear upon 
the records or maps anywhere, millions of dollars are spent, 
when harbors, the finest in the world, are either being neglected 
or an insufficient amount of money is appropriated for them. 

If there are any ports that ought to be developed in this 
broad land, they are the Lake ports. This great arm of the sea, 
which reaches a thousand miles into the interior and makes us 
on neighborly terms with the ocean itself, would give a possi- 
bility of ocean-going traffic with the expenditure of an amount, 
which would not be very much, that would connect us with 
all the ports of the world. Those are the kind of things that 
lead to the development of this country; and every dollar that 
goes into a port of Wisconsin on the Great Lakes is materially 
reflecting its benefits upon every community in the West and 
Northwest, and, for that matter, the entire country. But I 
would not come here and ask for any appropriation unless I 
was able to defend it, unless I was able to defend it without 
trading it and reflecting upon others who might differ from me 
in their opinion. I would not consider it a personal matter if 
somebody thought different than I thought as to something 
immediately affecting my State, because I admit that I could 
not be impartial in that matter. Claims for appropriations for 
harbors, in my opinion at least, ought to be based not upon 
what I want or upon what some other representative of Wis- 
consin wants, but upon what showing can be made for it. The 
eorrect principle should be: “ You have got to show us before 
we appropriate any money for your State.” Such appropria- 
tions ought to be on the basis of the good of the country at 
large, and it seems to me that, as a matter of enlightened self- 
interest, those who happen to live in States haying meritorious 
projects, or, I should say, having rivers and harbors that are 
of vital necessity to the country, should recognize and act upon 
the fact that they would long ago have been improved and de- 
veloped to their extremity if the surplus funds, or the funds 
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needed for these vital improvements, had not been dissipated 
and thrown away on a hundred or more unworthy schemes. 

I did not get up here to attack the project of anybody in 
particular. I say again that it was my object, in selecting what 
I consider the best three of the projects, to show that the sys- 
tem was an unworthy one, and should be abolished, because 
if the best are not worthy then the worst certainly are still 
less worthy. 

Therefore, when all is said and done, I feel that this matter 
ought to be referred back to the committee with instructions 
to report out a substitute for $20,000,000. I should like to 
have the Secretary read the substitute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey 
in the chair). The Senator from Wisconsin offers a motion, 
which will be read by the Secretary. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

That the pending bill, H. R. 12193, be recommitted to the Committee 
on Commerce with instructions to report a substitute therefor appro- 
priating an amount not in excess of $20,000,000 for the maintenance of 
the river and harbor projects adopted by Con and now under 
improvement, and for the further prosecution of work on rivers and 
harbors heretofore adopted by Congress: ded, That the amounts 
for such maintenance and prosecution shall be apportioned by the 
Chief of Engineers, under the direction of the Secretary of War. 

Mr, POMERENE. Mr. President, I am not going to detain the 
Senate very long. 

I am very much impressed with the merit of the motion of- 
fered by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Hustrna]. I realize 
the dissatisfaction which exists throughout the country, as well 
as in the Senate Chamber, with this river and harbor bill. 
I am not here to contend that it is as bad as has been claimed 
by certain Senators, nor am I willing to admit, on the other 
hand, that it is as good as some Senators would have us believe. 

I have been very much impressed, during my term in the 
Senate, with speeches which have been made against this and 
similar bills. My former distinguished colleague, Senator Bur- 
ton, perhaps gave as much attention to this subject as any other 
Member of this body, and I think it is fair to him to say that 
his views on river improvements during bis term in the Senate 
and his several terms in the House underwent a very radical 
change. Many of the projects at one time favored by him later 
met his disfavor. 

The junior Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon], the senior 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], and the junior Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Hustine] have each given very special atten- 
tion to a number of items in this bill. If I had not been almost 
persuaded by the force of their logic and their statement of the 
facts as to the demerits of many of the provisions of this bill, I 
certainly would be convinced that there were many things in it 
which were not meritorious by the occasional admissions which 
have been made by those who represent the majority of this 
committee, 

Let us see what this situation is. I am advised that the gen- 
eral policy of providing for the improvement of rivers and 
harbors by the National Government was first adopted in the 
year 1883. It is true, I think, that prior to that time there was 
legislation with respect to one project here and another project 
there; but the general policy of using national funds for the 
promotion of enterprises of this kind had its inception in 1883. 
Since that time the National Government has expended more 
than $850,000,000; and for what? 

I realize that our harbors on our coasts, as well as upon the 
Great Lakes, have been vastly improved. I realize that many 
valuable improvements have been made on some of the great 
rivers, the internal waterways, and I think they were com- 
mendable, I am not willing now to say that the National Gov- 
ernment can not appropriately take up this subject and deal 
with it. I think it should. But let us bear in mind the fact 
that under the policies which have prevailed heretofore we 
have expended $850,000,000, and then let us remember that 
Senators who have given to this subject very great study—and 
none of them, I dare say, greater or more intelligent study than 
the distinguished chairman of this committee—are not alto- 
gether in favor of a continuation of the present methods. The 
Senator from Arkansas, with that frankness of utterance which 
always characterizes him on the floor of the Senate, in sub- 
Stance says that he is not at all satisfied with the plans which 
have been adopted heretofore in legislation of this character, 
Yor fear I may perhaps not properly state his position—al- 
though I do not think it can be misunderstood—I recall that 
when the amendment which was offered by the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. POINDEXTER] was before the Senate, providing 
for the employment of a civil engineer as an inspector who was 
to report upon the character, the efficiency, and the general 
policy of the work, the distinguished Senator from Arkansas 


said that he was not willing to allow this matter to pass by with- 
out an observation, and this is what he said: 

This debate for the past three weeks hag brought out the fact that 
the public opinion of don is somewhat dissatisfied with the pres- 
ent methods of making river and harbor appropriations; that there 
ought to be additional scrutiny provided— 

And so forth. 4 

Again, when the amendment which was offered by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Colorado [Mr. SHarrorn] was occupy- 
ing the attention of the Senate, the distinguished chairman ob- 
served, with regard to that proposition—which, in substance, 
provided that 20 per cent of the fund to be expended upon any 
of the projects provided for in the bill should be raised by the 
local authorities or those more immediately interested in it: 

It is one that has commended itself to me heretofore. It has much 
of force in it abstractly. The difficulty is in making a practical appli- 
cation of it. 

And I agree with the Senator. 

Now, what is the situation? With this vast sum expended, 
with the chairman of the committee himself impressed with 
the thought that the methods which we have heretofore adopted 
have not met with the approval either of himself or of the 
country at large, what is the duty of Congress? Are we to con- 
tinue to appropriate in this bill, as we do, in round numbers, 
nearly $43,000,000 to continue a method of operation which does 
not appeal to his good judgment? 

Mr. President, I realize, when I speak as I do, that there are 
perhaps many worthy projects in this bill. Those that I esteem 
the most worthy are perhaps first that with reference to the 
East River, because it is of peculiarly national importance; 
second in point of importance, in my judgment, is the harbor 
work along the Great Lakes; third, the Mississippi River, be- 
cause it is the Father of Waters; and fourth, perhaps, the 
great Ohio River, which affects directly the industries of six 
great States, and indirectly the people of many other States. 
The Missouri River, I think, has much of merit in it, but with 
that project I am not so familiar. 
ete let us see what the situation is as applied to the Ohio 

iver. 

The report of the committee which was presented by the able 
chairman shows that the improvement of the Ohio River at 
public expense began in 1827. The plan then adopted was what 
is known as open-channel work. Up to date there has been 
expended in this open-channel work $7,919,117.20, for new work 
and for maintenance; but the plan which was adopted in 1827 
was changed, and I think for the better, in 1910. Then the 
engineers devised a plan of constructing dams along the river— 
54 in number—at an estimated cost of $63,731,488. Later the 
number of dams was reduced to 53. The expense of mainte- 
nance is estimated at $810,000. Up to date, according to this 
report, there has been expended on the improvements provided 
for in the plans which were formed under the act of June 25, 
1910, $17,220,690.88—a little less, perhaps, than one-third of 
the total estimated cost. 

Under the plan adopted it was not contemplated that these 
improvements should be completed for a period of 12 years; 
so that if there should be an equal amount appropriated each 
year, it would require probably six or seven years yet before 
this improvement would be completed. 

Mr. President, I am intensely interested in this proposition. 
I have repeatedly said that I hoped the day would soon be here 
when that project would be completed as originally contem- 
plated, for two reasons: First, because many of the prominent 
men engaged in business along the Ohio River are very much 
interested from a personal standpoint; secondly, because if the 
plan of improving our rivers is to be continued in the future as 
it has been in the past, we will be able to demonstrate on the 
Ohio River whether or not this method of transportation is to be 
a success and to what extent. ; 

Mr. President, we have expended upon this project something 
over $17,000,000. Congress has made its record with regard to 
river and harbor bills in the last two years. In 1914, when the 
river and harbor bill was before the Senate, after it had been 
most thoroughly discussed, the Senate adopted a motion in 
language almost identical with that of the motion which is pre- 
sented now by the Senator from Wisconsin, and that motion 
was made by the senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANK- 
HEAD]. The motion carried at that time; and the Congress of 
the United States, instead of enacting into law the bill which 
had been presented by the Commerce Committee, placed a limit 
upon the appropriations for that year amounting to $20,000,000. 

A little over a year ago, in the second session of the last Con- 
gress, when there was before the Senate another river and har- 
bor bill of the same kind, from the same committee, providing 
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for an expenditure of probably forty or fifty million dollars, 
again there was a compromise. After there had been a long, 
tedious debate, and after Senators had satisfied themselves that 
the original bill ought not to become a law, they reduced the 
appropriations to $25,000,000. Under the action of two years 
ago, with the appropriations limited to $20,000,000, the Board of 
Engineers, with the approval of the Secretary of War, applied 
toward the Ohio River project $19,000 for maintenance and 
$1,750,000 for the improvements under the plans made under 
the legislation of 1910. Last year, when the appropriations 
were limited to $25,000,000, again there was applied to this 
great improvement $310,000 for open-channel work and $3,605,000 
for locks and dams. 

Mr. President, I assume that if the Senate should sustain the 
motion made by the Senator from Wisconsin, and it should be- 
come the law as passed by Congress, there would be approxi- 
mately two millions or perhaps three millions of this sum ap- 
plied to this work in this great river. I understand that under 
the bill as it has already been approved by the Senate $509,000 
nre appropriated for the purpose of maintenance of this river 
und $5,000,000 for constructive work. If the motion of the Sen- 
ntor from Wisconsin prevails, it is going to cut down this appro- 
priation for the Ohio River; but I want to submit this thought 
to the good judgment of the Senate: 

No man, no matter what his importance may be to any 
community, has the right, in asking for legislation, to demand 
that the Congress of the United States shall look at the matter 
from his standpoint alone. We are here not to legislate for one 
locality in preference to another, but to do what is going to 
be for the common good of the whole people. Now, when there 
is so much dissatisfaction with the plans which are now adopted 
in doing this work, are we still to continue to throw away 
millions and millions of money on plans which do not have 
the approval of the Congress of the United States? 

Mr. President, there is another thought which I wish to 
present to the Senate. Two years ago the river and harbor bill 
was taken up and finally disposed of just after the outbreak 
of the European war. It was, I believe, in September of that 
year; and one of the reasons which appealed much to Senators 
was that because of this great world conflict the industrial 
and commercial relations between the great countries of the 
world had been for the time being disturbed. None of us 
thought at that time that this war was going to last for nearly 
two years. We thought it would spend ‘its force in a few 
months. We have been sadly disappointed. The revenues from 
customs duties fell off probably from eight to ten million dol- 
lars a month in 1914, and because our revenues then were being 
interfered with the Senate of the United States thought that 
it was but a matter of common sense that we should cut our 
garment according to the cloth; and instead of increasing ex- 
penditures, to be met by increased revenues, we decided to cut 
down the river and harbor appropriation to $20,000,000. Last 
year, while the war was still in progress, with no prospect of 
an end, with customs revenues continuing to drop off because 
of this world condition, Congress, in its wisdom, saw fit to re- 
duce the appropriations for rivers and harbors to $25,000,000. 

Now, Senators, if we were right in having regard to our 
revenues in 1914, when providing for expenditures, if we were 
right in having regard for our revenues in 1915 when providing 
for expenditures, we certainly ought not to be wrong now in 
attempting to limit expenditures wherever we can in view of 
the condition of the Treasury. If these reasons in 1914 and 
1915 appealed to the Senate of the United States, they ought 
to appeal now in the year of our Lord 1916, because the same 
world-wide conditions prevail now that affected the commercial 
and industrial nations of the globe. 

Mr. President, I have spoken of the world-wide conditions 
as affecting our revenues. There is another thought that we 
ought to bear in mind. Senators and Members of the House no 
doubt have varied views as to the extent to which we should go 
in so-called national preparedness. I have no quarrel with any 
man who may differ from me upon that subject; but I think 
even at this period in our congressional deliberations we all 
agree that when the end of the session appears there will be 
increased expenditures both for the Army and for the Navy. 
I hope so. I believe there is national necessity for it; and I am 
willing to strain a point so that we may become reasonably pre- 
pared, having a due regard to prevailing conditions. I believe 
that while we are considering the bill before us we can take it 
as an accepted fact that the appropriations for this year, due 
to the program of preparedness, will be in excess of what they 
were last year or the year before. But revenues are not going 
to increase materially, except as we have additional legislation 
along that line. In what position are Senators going to be 
before the country when we provide for these increased expendi- 


tures and yet continue what I believe to be extravagance along 
the line of the river and harbor bill? 

If Senators were agreed, if the Congress generally were agreed, 
if the engineers were agreed, as to what were suitable projects 
to be the subjects of national expenditure, we might be able 
to-take a different position. - But now, with all the dissatisfac- 
tion which prevails almost everywhere, in almost every com- 
munity, in every State, with the present plans, shall we con- 
tinue to pour out our money at the same rate of expenditure 
as heretofore? 

Mr. President, imagine, for the sake of argument, that we 
have a property owner, an architect, and a contractor who were 
putting up some vast structure of some kind, and a large sum 
had been expended upon it, covering a period of years, and finally 
the owner, the architect, and contractor decide that the plan 
which had theretofore been adopted was not the right kind of a 
plan; that the method of work should be changed; that perhaps 
different materials should be provided; what would they do 
under the circumstances? Would they say, Oh, no; we will go 
on for another year or two. We will continue this proposition 
until our new plans are entirely materialized"? Or would they 
stop and change their plans, be sure of what they wanted to do, 
and then proceed with the increased expenditure? 

Senators, the illustration I have used is not very far afield 
from the proposition which is now occupying the attention of the 
Senate. If we are not satisfied with present methods, now is the 
time to change them before we go on headlong with these great 
appropriations. 

Mr. President, I am not unmindful of the fact that there is, 
and always will be, a necessity for great expenditures of money 
in our harbor improvements and our river improvements; and I 
believe national aid is here to stay in those projects. But with 
the vastness of the subject before us I feel that we are going 
just as far as Congress is justified in going if we expend this 
year $20,000,000 on the projects which are already provided for. 
This does not mean stopping of improvements, It only means 
that we shall have proper regard for our revenues and make 
our appropriations accordingly. I hope the motion of the 
Senator from Wisconsin will prevail. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I took occasion last Wednes- 
day to interrupt the Senator from Texas [Mr. Sneppanp] for 
the purpose of asking a question, and while stating the substance 
of my inquiry I overheard a side remark to the effect that I 
was one of the filibusterers against this measure. I want to 
assure the Senate that upon the assumption that the remark 
had any justification beyond the fact that I had spoken once 
before upon the bill, I am not to blame, because the opportunity 
exists for carrying on that method against any measure that 
may come before the Senate. 

During the short time that I have been a Member of this 
body I have had occasion to express myself upon the nature and 
the defects of the Senate rules of procedure under which unlim- 
ited discussion or debate—if the latter be a more desirable 
term—can be had upon any and every subject whether impor- 
tant or unimportant in its nature. 

I have taken the position, Mr. President, after some consid- 
eration of the subject, that this is the only deliberative assembly 
in the world, with the possible exception of the House of Com- 
mons of the Dominion of Canada, which is unable to reach a 
vote except by unanimous consent; that fact tends to encourage 
and prolong discussion, covering all fields of human knowledge, 
and that as the activities of Congress are multiplying with every 
session through the extension of Federal jurisdiction over 
matters which hitherto have been deemed entirely beyond and 
ontside of it, we should change our rules by adopting some 
method of modified cloture. 

My opinions upon that subject are not the opinions, however, 
of a majority of this body, although I indulge the hope that as 
time passes, and consequently becomes more valuable with the 
increasing pressure of public affairs upon the Senate, the com- 
mon sense of the situation will prevail and some method of limit- 
ing debate will be adopted. 

Hence, upon the assumption that the opinion entertained by 
the Senator making the remark that my purpose in speaking 
upon this bill was merely one of obstruction, the opportunity 
for continuing debate or discussion along obstructive lines is one 
for which I am not at all responsible and to correct which I 
would yield the floor on any occasion, however important, were 
the Senate to intimate such a purpose, to take up and change its 
rules with regard to debate. 

But, Mr. President, I entertained then and entertain now no 
thought or intention of entering into a needless discussion of 
this measure, It may be that because this is not the first time 
I have availed myself to consider the measure, and that because 
the opposition to the bill has not yet resulted in any material ad- 
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vantage to those opposing it, further discussion is idle, and |; 
dozen, I think that was the number, districts had been formed, 
their bonds had been issued and sold, and the proceeds had been 
devoted to the development and improvement of their respective 
localities followed by an increase in business and in popula- 


therefore useless. 

But, Mr. President, I am so thoroughly convinced of the 
wisdom and utility of the motion of the junior Senator from 
Wisconsin, I am so thoreughly of opinion that the majority 
party in this body owes it to the organization which it repre- 
sents, to its declared platform obligation, and to the financial 
condition of the country to minimize appropriations as much as 
possible that I feel entirely justified in giving as concisely and 
briefly as possible my reasons for supporting it. 

T stated some days ago that I had no desire to institute invidi- 
ous comparisons between some items of this bill and other items, 
nor to make any specific charge of their inutility, their needless- 
ness, or their questionable character, if such there be. 

But I think, Mr. President, in view of the fact that nothing 
which during the debate has been urged concerning a large 
number of the items by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. KENYON], 
who has given so much thought and so much investigation to 
them, and that nothing which he has read from the records has 
been seriously challenged, I am entirely justified in assuming 
their correctness. Upon that assumption I do not hesitate to 
affirm that there are millions involved in this aggregate appro- 
priation of $43,000,000 the need for which, to put it mildly, is 
not exigent at this hour. 

I might go further and say that they were unnecessary, either 
now or at any other time; but I content myself for the present 
by affirming that they are not demanded by that iron rule of 
necessity at this critical period in the history of the Nation when 
the drains upon the Treasury are becoming more excessive than 
ever before. Therefore, they should go out of the bill entirely. 

Mr. President, let me refer for a moment to the principle in- 
volved in the amendment which my colleague [Mr. SHAFROTH] 
offered yesterday and which the Senate rejected this morning. 
That principle assumes, and I was delighted to hear its cordial 
acceptance by the ehairman of the committee, that the test of 
the need, or the benefit, or both, of any given project should be 
the willingness of those locally and directly benefited to con- 
tribute to the expense of that project. 

No. test so far as my experience goes is so accurate with 
regard to the merits of any given proposition as the assumption 
ef its financial responsibility by individuals, corporations, or 
communities, and if in these questionable schemes—and E use 
the expression in a perfectly legitimate and respectful sense— 
that test were invariably resorted to the Government would be 
justified by its result either in proceeding or in refusing to 
proceed with the enterprise. 

I was struck this morning in running over the committee 
report with the confirmation given to that idea by a recital 
upon page 365 of the improvement of St. Joseph Harbor, Mo. 
I will read it, as it is very short: 

ST. JOSEPH HARBOR, MO. 
Ing. Rept., 1915, pp. 1062-1069.) 

The river and pares ae act Ba 22852 25, 1910, adopted a project P ind 
viding for the f 375. 000 by the United States and an 
equal amount b 83 St. oseph or other agency in the construc- 
tion of 16,000 — ee of s ard revetment near Lake Contrary. 
As the parties con did not cooperate, the amount was trans- 
ferred to other work in aecordance with the act of March 4, 1915. 

Who doubts, Mr. President, but that the failure of the people 
interested in that project to make the required contribution 
supplied an accurate and infallible test of its usefulness, its 
value, its desirability, or all these things? No doubt but with- 
out that condition not only would the sum of $75,000: appro- 
printed in that particular bill for that particular purpose have 
been expended, but in all probability every successive bill 
would have contained appropriations for equal or similar 
amounts, the aggregate of which would perhaps be by this time 
four or five times the original appropriation. 

I do not believe in the application of that principle to im- 
provements of harbors, whether upon the coast or upon the 
Lakes, or with regard to those rivers whose navigability and 
whose commerce combined justify continued improvements; but 
when the harbor appropriations and appropriations for great 
streams like the Mississippi and Columbia Rivers are taken 
from this bill there remain many other items of appropriation 
for different parts of the country, not one-third of which would 
have ever found a place in this or in any other river and harbor 
bill had this been made the test of their efficacy. 

Some days ago I learned that the State of Oregon recently 
enacted a law authorizing the residents along the Pacific coast 
whese water facilities justified the view that they could be 
improved and made valuable harbers, under which harbor dis- 
tricts, as they are called, were created, and upon the strength 
of the valuations of the district a proportionate amount of 
bonds could be issued, the proceeds to be devoted to the im- 
provement of their respective localities. 


Upon investigation I learned that under this law half a 


There, Mr. President, was an actual practical test of the 


‘value of the project, finding proper and adequate response, 


and, in my judgment, justifying future national legislation: 
under which the maintenance of these harbors shall at some time 
be taken over by the General Government. 

There is a case of the people helping themselves, and if the 


: States of the Union receiving the benefits of appropriations: 


like this will follow the example of Oregon, as they have in 
other valuable particulars, the general benefit to. their people 
as well as to the Federal Treasury would not only soon be ap- 
parent but the practice: itself would be sanctioned by the bene- 
fits flowing from its operation. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Colorado, 
yield to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. JONES. I merely wish to suggest in connection with 
what the Senator has just said that in our State we have 
formed quite a number of districts. They are called pert 
eommissions and they contribute money raised by taxation for 
carrying on these projects. 

Mr. THOMAS. I presume the Washington statutes upon the 
subject are similar to those of the neighboring States. 

Mr. JONES. I think very. similar. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, such regulation as that is a 
welcome evidence of the continued existence in the great North- 
west of that spirit of indomitable energy and self-resource which, 
a few years ago characterized the people everywhere in this 
country, but which, I am sorry to say, in some sections is giving 
away to a continually enlarging dependence upon the local and 
upon the National Government to reetify all their ills, to repair 
all their misfortunes, and to undertake all their enterprises, 

Mr. President, I want to say here that the one thing in the 
so-called Trinity River project which commends itself to my 
approbation is the contribution made to it by the great city 
of Dallas. The city has demonstrated its faith in the scheme. 
It may be of a speculative nature, it may be because of its 
benefits, it may simply be based upon the hope thar springs 
eternal in the human breast, but the fact remains that so far 
as that project is concerned Dallas has demonstrated her faith 
by her works. 

My objection to the scheme is, among others, that the demon- 
strated inutility of the project justifies for the present the sus- 
pension of appropriations, either private or national, for its com- 
pletion until our financial affairs are in a different condition and 
the great burden of expenditures with which we are now con- 
fronted shall have been borne and methods of raising revenue 
to enable us to do so shall have been determined and dis- 
posed of. 

Mr. President, I now come to some of the reasons which are 
sincerely believed in and relied upon by some of the advocates 
of this measure and are the controlling reasons why our so- 
called system—because it is not a system in anything but the 
name—of harbor and watercourse development should for the 
time being at least be suspended, 

The junior Senator from Texas in his very elequent and per- 
suasive defense of the Brazos and Trinity River projects has 
given us statistics regarding the vast expanse of territory 
drained by and therefore somewhat dependent upen these wa- 
terways, to the enormous and rapidly increasing and enterpris- 
ing population in those sections of that mighty Commonwealth, 
and to the consequent need from the viewpoint of the develop- 
ment of these waterways, of the benefit to these populations, 
and a benefit not limited to them entirely but spreading in ever- 
decreasing proportions, like waves from a common center, all 
ever the country. One not entirely familiar with the subject 
would conclude from the argument of the Senator from Texas 
that this mighty population and growth were due to previous 
expenditures under previous river and harbor bills; that they 
must either stagnate or decrease if the largess of the Gov- 
ernment should for a single year be withdrawn. 

If that were so, Mr. President, I would gladly vote for this 
measure, because the welfare of a great population so depend- 
ent, such as cluster in the valley of the Trinity and the valley 
of the Brazos, is far above and beyond any money valuation 
and is entitled under our scheme of government, independent of 
natural conditions, to the sustaining hand of Federal protection. 

But, Mr. President, this unfortunately is not a case of cause 
and effect. I believe that the State of Texas is just as great 
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to-day from every standpoint as it would have been had there 
never been such a thing as river and harbor improvements by 
contributions from the national revenue. I believe that it would 
be as great to-day were these rivers · blotted out of existence or 
transformed into mere waterways for the draining of the sur- 
face of the country, because the indomitable spirit of that 
mighty people, the resources of the soil, the splendor of the 
climate, and the beckoning call of nature from every quarter 
in that favored country are there as they are elsewhere, al- 
though not perhaps in so great a proportion, the prime and 
only causes of the industrial, commercial, and political develop- 
ment of that country and of its enormous and rapidly growing 
population. 

In referring to these subjects, Mr, President, I pass by the 
discussion concerning artesian wells, because, after all, the 
existence of such methods or the resort to such methods of 
securing water for navigation, while amusing and at times 
humorous, might be suggested as aids to many others of these 
projects with as much as, if not more, propriety than this par- 
ticular one. 

But, Mr. President, the question with me, in view of the very 
large amount of money hitherto devoted to such projects, 
which are far from completion, in view of the fact that the 
amounts of money which this bill calls for for these projects 
are confessedly insufficient for their completion, in view of the 
fact that we are facing the mightiest appropriations ever de- 
manded by a National Congress, in view of the fact that every 
dollar appropriated must be supplied by taxation, in view of 
the fact that legislation regarding supplies coupled with added 
taxation will necessarily be resisted and resented, in view of 
the added fact that the party in power must be responsible 
for such legislation and bear the burden of whatever public 
censure may be visited upon the Congress, is it wise, is it proper, 
is it desirable, at this juncture that we should continue, as 
we have in the past, to make these appropriations any larger 
than those of recent years, instead of cutting them off alto- 
gether, until a more appropriate time when, with more money 
in the Treasury, with no exigency, political or otherwise, con- 
fronting our immediate future, we can give due consideration 
to them and make the required expenditures accordingly. Under 
this bill, Mr. President, if my calculation is correct, the State 
of Texas will receive $2,763,000 of this money, much of it de- 
sirable I concede; much of it unnecessary at this time. 

Mr. President, I would, if it were not for circumstances to 
which I will advert later, be justified in expressing some surprise 
that the junior Senator from Texas [Mr. SHEPPARD], of all men 
in this body, should advocate and announce his intention to 
vote for this bill and, of course, to vote against the pending 
motion, On the 11th day of January, 1916, at a time when the 
Senate was burdened with the forbidding prospect of increasing 
appropriations, when the whole country was apparently clamor- 
ing for preparation upon an enormous scale, and when our 
sources of revenue were not returning that constant and increas- 
ing stream of money necessary to run this Government; being 
at that time impressed with the spirit of genuine economy, the 
Senator from Texas introduced a bill in the Senate containing 
some preambles which haye been already referred to, and which, 
at the risk of tedium, I will repeat: 

Whereas the war in Europe has caused a serlous decrease in importa- 
tions and a serious decline in the revenue ordinarily derived from 
importations ; and 

Whereas these conditions are imposing an cnormous strain on the Fed- 
eral Treasury and have made it necessary to levy additional taxes on 


the le; and 
Whereas 1 the present emergency calls for every legitimate measure tend- 


ing— 

I will read that again— 

Whereas the present emergency calls for every ne measure tend- 
ing to relleve the Treasury and the people as far as possible; There- 
ore 

Be it enacted— 

That certain percentages be deducted from salaries paid by 
the Government to all persons, I think, in excess of $1,200. So 
impressed was the Senator with the necessity of economy at that 
time that he provided by section 3 of the bill: 

That the reduction herein Pasa shall be effective for a term of 
one year from November 1, 1914. 

In other words, the Senator proposed to go back to the com- 
mencement of the European war and to make this item of 
economy effective ex post facto. The next morning, doubtless 
after spending an anxious and troubled and sleepless night, 
the Senator offered an amendment to his bill—that is, to section 
38—providing: 3 

That the reduction herein provided shall be effective for a term of 
two years from June 30, 1916, and the Secretary of the Treasury is 
hereby authorized and directed to make the deductions herein provided 
n hove erg the payments of salaries for the period of one year from date 
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Mr. President, I do not know what amount of saying would 
be or could be effected by that bill if it should become a 
law. I do know that any man who is attempting to support 
a family upon $1,200 a year anywhere in this country, and par- 
ticularly in the city of Washington, must be having a terrible 
hard time to make both ends meet in this era of high prices. I 
do know that things seem to be so formed here, either intuitively, 
fortuitously, or purposely, in the District of Columbia, that no 
man who receives salary from Uncle Sam's Treasury is allowed 
to get out of the District with any of it in his pocket. Conse- 
quently, while economy is essential, I, for one, have not felt 
that it should begin by such a system of cheeseparing, although, 
of course, I recognize and appreciate the motive which prompted 
the introduction of the measure. 

Now, however, Mr. President, the Senator, the author of this 
economic scheme, proposes to vote for a bill taking $43,000,000 
out of the Treasury, a very great proportion of which is to be 
devoted to projects not essential to improvement at this time, 
and a very large amount of which is to be expended in the 
State which he in part so ably represents in this body. Why? 
No man who knows the Senator will dispute the assertion that 
he is one of the most conscientious, faithful, capable, industrious, 
and valuable Members of this body. The answer is plain. He 
is yielding to local pressure; his people demand it. 

That brings me, only for a brief moment, to a subject which 
I discussed the other day. It is that the population of every 
district and of every State in the Union are becoming more and 
more prone to rely upon the National Treasury either for sub- 
sistence, for support, or for benefit. While they are all in favor 
of economy, they want to “try it on the other dog,” and they 
consequently insist that their Senators and their Representa- 
tives shall, in so far as the needs of the people they represent 
are concerned, exempt those needs from the general scheme of 
reduction and enforce rigidly every principle of frugality in 
other directions in the administration of public affairs; and 
since the Treasury is the common aim from every direction, and 
since this sentiment is identical as to the local needs, these 
omnibus bills were born and “pork” has become an epithet, 
coined and adopted by the people, as applicable to them, mean- 
ing, of course, that the Treasury is being utilized for schemes 
of local, and sometimes, it is insinuated, of personal benefit, 
contrary to law and good morals. 

So the Senator from Texas, straining at the gnat of smaller 
salaries, will swallow the camel of Jarger rivers and harbors 
appropriations. This is pathetic but true. Indeed, the Sena- 
tor's position reminds me very much of a story I heard some 
time ago, of n graduate from Harvard who had had a pretty 
hard time in the world. He finally landed in Chicago. Passing 
a window, the curtain of which was up, in the residence part of 
the town, when cold and tired and hungry, he saw in the room 
an old classmate, evidently wealthy and enjoying the luxury of 
a good fire and a comfortable dwelling. So he rang the bell and 
was admitted. At first he was welcomed. Thereupon he made 
an appeal for aid. He described his hardships and his misfor- 
tune; his loss of position here and his loss of position there; 
his failing health, his illness, the impossibility of keeping up in 
any direction, and, finally, his necessary relapse into the army 
of tramps. About this time the owner of the house, with his 
eyes filled with tears, rang the bell, and when the butler ap- 
peared he said, with a sob, “Kick this man out; he is breaking 
my heart.” [Laughter.] 

Mr. President, I asked the Senator from Texas for an in- 
stance of traffic growth as the result of appropriations for river 
improvement, and he referred me to the Great Lakes—a refer- 
ence which I have noticed to be constant as an answer to that 
question when propounded to different advocates of this bill. 
I then said, Mr. President—and it is true, I think—that that 
is the only instance, the only conspicuous instance, at least, 
where water traffic increases in proportion to appropriations 
for improvements, the reasons for which are so obvious that a 
discussion of them seems to be almost unnecessary. One of 
them was given by Gen. Bixby, and can be found on page 27 of 
the pamphlet which was laid upon our desks the other morning, 
Gen. Bixby says: 

Not in any part of the United States, nor in an rt of the world, 
can water transportation be made profitable unless it is possible to have 
at one end of the route natural products which can be bought cheaply, 
and at the other end of the route markets for their consumption where 
goods can be sold at a high enough rate to pay for the cost of trans- 
portation between the two terminals. 

It is mainly due to this latter condition, rather than to the depth 
of the waterway, that we have seen such an enormous development 
of commerce of the Great On the borders of Lake Superior 
are enormous volumes of iron ore which are needed in the East; and 
around Ohio and Pennsylvania are enormous beds of coal which are 
needed in the West, so t boats plying between these two places can 


roel loads each way during the entire length of the navigation 
season, 
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I do not agree, Mr. President, that that is the main reason, 
although it is unquestionably one of the principal reasons for 
the growth of traffic upon the Great Lakes, Other reasons 
equally apparent occur to any thoughtful man. Those Lakes are 
great inland seas. They lie in one of the most fruitful and 
productive regions in the world; they serve an enormous, teem- 
ing, wealthy, and growing population. The city of Duluth is 
or will soon become the head of ocean navigation and ocean 
steamship traffic. Enormous cities have grown up on the bor- 
ders of those Lakes and on the navigable rivers to which they 
are tributary. They are an arm of the sea in every respéct, 
except in the character of the waters which they contain. 
They are a part of the great scheme of international commerce; 
they contribute enormously to that commerce. More traffic 
passes through the Sault Ste. Marie Canal at any given period, 
except when closed by ice, than passes through the Suez Canal 
and the Panama Canal combined. And it is remarkable, Mr. 
President, that gentlemen do not see that this exception proves 
the rule, and that they are forced to refer to that system of 
Lakes and the commerce upon them as the only instance when 
these millions upon millions of expenditures have brought any 
kind of return to the Government or to the people. 

The other day, I think it was the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
SHEPPARD] or perhaps the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Rans- 
DELL], read an article showing the amount of commerce upon 
the Trinity River forty-odd years ago, and it was very consider- 
able. I asked what had become of that commerce. His reply— 
and it was a truthful one—was that it had been swept from the 
river by the competition of the railways; it had gone, but by 
expending millions upon the river, by canalizing it and securing 
a certain average depth of water at all times, the commerce 
would return. I wish it were so, Mr. President, but I am un- 
able to perceive how, if the cause of the disappearance of the 
early commerce is not removed, it can possible be revived. 

Such is. the history of those mighty streams of this Nation 
about whose navigation there can be no question and upon whose 
bosoms at one time the great bulk of our inland commerce was 
carried. It has gone. There is not a river in the country, with 
the single exception, perhaps, of the Hudson and some shorter 
routes upon the large New England and eastern rivers, not one, 
to my recollection, that has not suffered similarly. Ichabod” 
is written over them all. We may take all of the money raised 
by taxation every year, and, without deducting a cent for any 
purpose, dump it into these watercourses and projects and make 
every one available for craft of all sizes, and they will do no 
more business than they do to-day; they will not be permitted 
to do it, because the transportation of the country everywhere, 
naturally contributary to a water-carriage system, will be with- 
held from it by the combined power, with the millions upon 
millions of capital of the country behind them, represented in 
our system of land transportation. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Louislana [Mr. RANSDELL], 
in a speech made on the 23d of the present month, gave a series 
of statistics concerning freight rates, the object of which, I 
presume, was to demonstrate the benefit to the country of river 
and harbor improvements by forcing freight reductions. Every 
item which he mentioned only served, in my judgment, to demon- 
strate the value and confirm the argument of the opposition to 
this bill. I turn to the Recorp, at page 9621, so that I will not 
misquote the Senator, and read in part what he then said: 


about the freight on the 


tion made by me some months ago giving the actual rates on in 

Ww between New Orleans and certain LN or in- 
stance, from New Orleans to Bayou Sara, La., on the „the freight 
alley Railroad is 74 cents on sugar in car- 


the 8 to 3 is 
rate un 
times — 2 than to 
ou Sara. 
o Memphis, Tenn., the distance is 455 miles, and the rate in car- 
load lots is 124 cents, while to Darling, Miss., a distance of 400 miles 
the rate is 34 cents. Memphis, of course, is on the river, but Darling 


is in the interior. Twelve and one-half cents to go 455 miles to a river 
point, 34 cents to go 400 miles to an interior point! 


In the next column the Senator says: 


Let me call your attention to one of the most striking of these dis- 
criminations. tuated on the Minois Central Railroad, Ponchatoula, 
La., is 48 miles from the city of New Orleans, and the rate on sugar in 
carload lots is 17 cents. ‘hat same railroad. the Illinois Cen Rall- 
road, which had spiss checking up Mr. Bernhard's freight when he was 
putting it on the boats at St. uis— 


A most significant statement—“ spies checking up” the river 
traffic. For what purpose, if not to acquire information essen- 
tial to crush it out of existence?— 


charges exactly 17 cents to carry sugar 554 miles to the city of Calro, 
III. Think of that, Senators! The Illinois Central Railroad charges 17 


cents to Ponchatoula, 48 miles, for 100 pounds of sugar, in carload 
lots, and 17 cents to Cairo, 554 miles, for 100 pounds of sugar in car- 

lots! Where does the distinction come in? What is the differ- 
ence? Why, Ponchatoula is in the interior, where there is no possible 
water competition, and Cairo is on the river, both on the Ohio and on 
the Mississippi, where there is some actual and unlimited potential 
competition. 

Mr. President, the Senator might have duplicated that state- 
ment wherever any contrast was sought to-be drawn between 
rallway competition and water competition on river points and 
inland points. 

I concede that there is some benefit, as I did the other day, to 
points upon the rivers, potential water competition thus being 
possible, which forces railway rates between those points down 
to a very small percentage and keeps them there until the com- 
petition, if actual, disappears or, if potential, is discredited; 
but how is it compensated for? The Senator shows upon his 
own statement that the railroads compensate themselves for 
these diminutions of rates on river points by robbing his own 
constituents only 20 or 30 miles from the line of the river. They 
do it everywhere. 

The junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep] said the other 
day that these river and harbor improvements benefited the 
entire country, their effect in lowering rates reaching out as 
far as the Rocky Mountains and benefiting, among others, the 
city in which I reside. I want to say, Mr. President, that no 
man in this body, in my judgment, outside of some common 
points where there are no rivers, can cite a single instance in 
which the railroad rate for local traffic has been benefited by 
river or lake competition, either actual or potential. On the 
contrary, it is used—and the Interstate Commerce Commission 
of the country has permitted the railroads to use those circum- 
stances and conditions—as a justification for actually raising 
their rates where this competition does not exist. ‘There is 
not a little crossroads community in the Union, whether within 
5 miles of the Mississippi River or 500 miles from it, where 
the railroad does not, because of that so-called competition, 
increase its rates to an extortionate degree, and the people 
of these crossroads communities are made to pay, not the differ- 
ence, but quadruple that difference, making it all that the traffic 
will bear. 

When the Senator talks about the improvement in rates to 
my section of the country because of these appropriations, it 
becomes apparent that he has not familiarized himself with our 
conditions. The freight rates from New York to San Francisco 
are very much less than the rates upon the same goods from 
New York to the city of Denver or to the city of Salt Lake; 
and the reason why this outrage is permitted is the ability of 
the railroads to show that potential ocean competition makes 
these favored rates necessary. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Wurrass] a few days 
ago declared that the abolition of the long and short haul 
clause would cure the difficulty. I hope he is right. My im- 
pression, Mr. President, is that it is merely one step toward its 
rectification. There is, in my judgment, but one cure for it, 
and that is the absolute control, to the extent of ownership if 
necessary, of every mile of railroad in the United States. 

Mr. STONE. Including the water power? 

Mr, THOMAS. Yes; include the water power, if you 
please, if the water power is to be developed on the theory that 
the Government owns the water because it controls navigation. 
I am discussing a subject which I think involves public fran- 
chises and public utilities, of which water power and hydro- 
electric power are undoubtedly parts; and if the Senator heard 
the first speech I had the honor to make upon the floor of the 
Senate, in the Connecticut River dam case, he will recall that 
the solution which I suggested then, and suggest now, for the 
water-power difficulty is the turning over of all the water- 
power sites and water powers to the States, with the under- 
standing and condition that they shall make them public util- 
ities and develop them at the public expense for the public 
needs 


If the railroads could be turned over to the States and thus 
solve this difficulty, I would not make the assertion I did with 
regard to national public control, but the difficulty is that no 
railroads that I know of—certainly no railroads of any conse- 
quence—are entirely confined to the boundaries of a single 
Commonwealth, and, of course, a vastly disproportionate per- 
centage of their business is interstate. 

There is another reason, Mr. President, why these things are 
so, why the grip of the railroads, yielding only at this point or 
that point to actual or potential wate: competition, becomes 
the more fixed upon the throats of shippers everywhere else. 
It is that, foreseeing these attempts at competition they have 
either purchased or they control an enormous disproportionate 
percentage of the wharves and the river fronts and shore fronts 
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of the harbors, bottling up river and harbor transportation to 
the extent of such ownership and control. 

I read some time ago that the great State of Washington, I 
think in the late nineties, in obedience to the seductive and 
insidious influences of the Northern Pacific Railway, conveyed 
to that great corporation the State's title to the land below tide- 
water mark at Seattle and other important points, thus surren- 
dering not only an ownership that was fiduciary in its character 
but enabling a great monopoly to tighten its grip of monopoly 
forever upon the throats of the people. 

There is, and I think always will be, Mr. President, poten- 
tial competition by sea which will affect transcontinental rates, 
and I am glad of it. But actual competition has been a pre- 
tense very largely. I referred the other day to the fact that 
the Pacifice Mail Steamship Co., after the interest in them of 
the old Central and Southern Pacifice Cos. became consid- 
erable, accepted a contract whereby, in consideration of their 
carrying no freight at all to the Isthmus, they were to receive 
more money from the railway than they possibly could make if 
their ships carried full cargos each way. But of course there 
is a possibility of the creation of other companies, and that pos- 
sibility tends to affect those rates. 

What I object to is the assumption, if you please, that the 
expenditure of money on little watercourses and creeks through- 
out the country, of some possible local benefit, affects transpor- 
tation everywhere and reduces rates in those sections which 
have not the benefit of this condition, while the truth is that it 
has not only a directly contrary effect, but an aggravating 
contrary effect. 

It was said, and I have no doubt it is true, that the establish- 
ment of a line of boats between Kansas City and St. Louis had 
the effect of an 80 per cent reduction upon freights between 
those two points. Yes, between points where the boats touch; 
but I will wager the assertion that there is no town 15 miles 
from the line of that river upon the railroads whose rates are 
not entirely disproportionate, and very much higher than those 
which prevail on the river. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Good roads and automobiles will settle 
that. 

Mr. THOMAS. The Senator from Louisiana suggests that 
good roads and automobiles will settle that. If that is the 
case, then why improve the rivers at all, because good roads and 
automobiles reach the rivers as well as these other sections 
of country. 

That may be the solution. I hope it is. We-have just voted 
$75,000,000 of the people's money for that purpose. I earnestly 
pray that it may produce some such result. I am afraid not, 
however. I am very much afraid that by the time the roads 
become a system of inland transportation of freight, the same 
insidious influences now controlling our transportation will be 
found extremely effective in the establishment of huge over- 
land concerns to transport freight at a rate which will make 
competition practically impossible when- the scheme will be 
abandoned, and then we will go back to the good old way. 

I spoke just now of the control of terminals and river fronts, 
I was very much struck by a recital in the report of the com- 
mittee regarding this Kansas City and St. Louis route, in that 
the eastern terminal of the route is in East St. Louis, III., and 
not on the Missouri shore at all, where that great city lies. 
Now, that may be merely a coincidence; it may be a matter of 
convenience; but it is a singular fact that after the freight 
destined for the city of St. Louis reaches its point of termina- 
tion, the wharf to receive it is across the river, from which it 
must still be transported either on boats or across bridges con- 
trolled by the railway companies centering at that place. 
So much for this wholly imaginary general benefit. 

Now, Mr. President, let me refer for a moment to the speech 
of my friend the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Varpastan] in 
support of this bill a few days ago, and read an extract from 
page 9717 of the Recorp. I think the eloquence of the Senator, 
which no man can hear unmoved, found apt expression in cloth- 
ing with his usual ornate phrase a very stubborn fact that 
seems to me to be the chief if not the fundamental objection 
to this bill. He said, as I read from page 9717: 


Now, let us see how this bill was created, the multiplicity of interests 
it is intended to serve, and the various ons of our common country 
where these interests are located. From the East to the West, the 
North to the South, contributions are made to this proposed piece of 
legislation. It is intended to take care of the waterways of New Eng- 
land, down our eastern coast to Flori from Florida around the con- 
tinent to San „ and from San cisco to Alaska, and from 
Alaska back to the Northeast. It also serves the Middle and Western 
States and the Northern, Southern, and Eastern States. There is 
scarcely a place an inch re on a map of America of ordinary size 


squa: 
that does not mark the location of some interest treated by the bill. 
It was constructed by Representatives in Congress of the American 
people from every section of the Republic—men who are here for the 
purpose not of promoting personal interests, but rather of serying the 


interests of all the men and women who the taxes and bear the 
burdens of 86 The bill is altruletle in its pavers boldly 
patriotic in its design, and intended solely for the public good. 

Such a tribute, Mr. President, to such a method of legislation 
deserves at least our commendation for its elegant English and 
its ornateness of style. But, Mr. President, that is just the 
great crowning and obvious fault of the bill. That is the rea- 
son why the bill is here. That is the reason why other bills 
of equally questionable merit with regard to some of their 
items are here. I need only refer to the public-buildings bill, 
one of which was enacted since my entry into this body. It is 
constructed in just that way, and the general purpose of it is 
to get votes whereby the bill will become a law. John Smith 
will vote for John Jones’s amendment to this bill, although he 
does not at all approve of the purpose of the appropriation, be- 
cause he has one of his own that is equally bad in the opinion 
of John Jones. It is a combination and community of interest 
which necessarily results to the injury of the people, sooner or 
later, since it becomes a precedent for schemes of legislation 
that standing alone can not bear the light of day. 

I do not mean to assert this of the bill before the Senate or 
of the men who are behind it; but I do say that the people of the 
United States are justified in the prevalent opinion of legisla- 
tion of this character because of the many things which it may 
conceal and because such methods of legislation are inherently 
vicious and indefensible. 

The Senator also denounced the Newlands scheme as vision- 
ary. I think it is, Mr. President, in some respects; but I do 
not know of a great measure of legislation having for its pur- 
pose general benefit through the adoption of a wise, extensive, 
and systematic policy that in its beginnings is not visionary. 
I do not know of a great step forward in the progress of this 
Republic—and certainly no great step through the processes of 
legislation—which has not appeared, dimly, perhaps, at first, 
then more consciously and more definitely, in the vision of men 
who live not for themselves, but for the people whom they serve, 
in the dreams of statesmen quickened by the sense of a great 
need and inspired by the necessity of obtaining it. I am in 
some degree appalled by the magnitude of this vision of the 
Neyada Senator; but it comprehends the entire subject of water 
conservation, beginning where it should commence, away up 
at the headwaters of these mighty streams, where they are 
easily controlled, and following down their stupendous courses, 
taking advantage of every natural reservoir site which nature 
may afford for the purpose, storing the waters at flood time 
for use in dry seasons, combining water conseryation with navi- 
gation and flood prevention, thus relieving the devoted people of 
the lower part of the Mississippi Valley from those mighty and 
terrible inundations which, regardless of our enormous ex- 
penditures, are occurring with greater and more alarming 
frequency. 

Yes, it is visionary, and the Senator may not live to see even 
its faint beginning; but in the time to come, when a wise states- 
manship shall consider this as a national problem, one which 
requires science and experience and wisdom both for its con- 
ception and for its execution, the Senator from Nevada, perhaps 
in the spirit world—if there be one—will be comforted by the 
knowledge that the vision which he clearly outlined and which 
seemed unreal and preposterous to some of his contemporaries 
has crystallized into an accomplished scheme of national de- 
velopment the magnitude of whose blessings and whose benefits 
no man, however vivid his imagination, can fully conceive. 

I am not for it at the present time, Mr. President, for the 
identical reasons which prompt me to support this amendment, 
We have too much to do in the shape of other needed appropria- 
tions now to consider matters of this sort except in the most 
tentative way. The commission which the Senator has sug- 
gested is a good beginning. And let me say, Mr. President, that 
if the Senator’s scheme is visionary, it certainly is no more 
visionary than our rivers and harbors scheme, That, however, is 
a yision which has a very practical side in the shape of huge 
local expenditures. But if demonstrated impossibilities are the 
test of practical things in this world, then I am here to say that 
our methods of river protection and of river and harbor develop- 
ment are the most fantastically visionary schemes of legislation 
that we have placed upon the statute books during the last 25 
years. We have to renew our expenditures practically every 
year, and they increase as the seasons succeed each other. 

Mr. President, just a word now in regard to the river traffic— 
that traffic which is to come back to us and bless mankind with 
its benefactions when it shall be reestablished by these improve- 
ments. It is the unfortunate fact that our river traffic decreases, 
and has decreased, in inverse proportion to our expenditures. 
The more money we spend to build up commerce upon the water- 
courses, the less commerce there is for them; and I have no 
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doubt that if we should double the amount of this appropriation 
and pour it into these various improvements, the result would be 
that we would have no river traffic left at all. That is not sur- 
prising, because, as we attempt to re-create it, the efforts of the 
system opposed to it are doubled for its prevention. As we at- 
tempt to establish certain depths of water—as we inaugurate 
this, that, and the other local scheme of river traffic, the purchas- 
ing of boats, their launching upon the waters, and their reception 
of cargo—the land system of transportation, with spies every- 
where, as the Senator stated in a little town in his State, is alert 
to overcome, and you may be sure it has the means to overcome, 
the faintest vestige of competition. That the Great Lakes of the 
country have not succumbed to this mighty influence is due to 
natural conditions which not even a railroad monopoly in a 
country as large as this can control. That they would have con- 
trolled it, and do control it very largely through their ownership 
of the lake marine, is painfully apparent. 

Mr. President, laudations of the German system of water- 
course improvement and of the commerce upon those water- 
courses have been made upon this floor in connection with this 
bill, and they are well founded. There can be no question that 
every dollar which Germany has spent in the improvement of 
her water highways and of her ports and of her canals; there 
ean be no question that the millions poured out by France in 
the building of canals and river improvements are bearing a 
rich and abundant harvest to those peoples. But, Mr. President, 
we must not be so dazzled by the results in those countries 
that we overlook the manner in which that traffic has been 
builded, the method by which traffic has been forced upon these 
streams and in these canals—a method which we must to some 
degree adopt, no matter what improvements we make, or how 
vivid the prospect, if we are to have any traffic whatever beyond 
nominal amounts here and there upon our rivers after they are 
improved. 

Why, Mr. President, it is known to everyone—and Germany 
is taken as the examplar, so I will refer to it—that the Empire 
has developed along all lines for a common purpose, chiefly a 
military purpose; that one of the first great undertakings of 
Bismarck after the consolidation of the Empire consequent upon 
the victory over France was the nationalization of the system 
of railways. The Government seized possession of these lines 
of land transportation, made due compensation for them, and 
then operated them as a part of the general scheme of develop- 
ment. Lines were builded sometimes for purposes of commerce, 
sometimes for military purposes, but in each and every in- 
stance they were so builded that they could cooperate with the 
lines of water running throughout the land and interconnected 
with perhaps the greatest system of canals in the world. 

Not only so, but Germany, by a system of traffic charges 
formulated by the German legislature, fixed rates that prohib- 
ited the transportation by rail of those bulky products whose 
delivery does not require any great amount of haste or speed, 
and which naturally seek cheaper lines of travel. By forcing 
the coarser articles of commerce upon the waters and by deny- 
ing to the railroads permission, because of these prohibitory 
rates, to compete at all, that tremendous commerce has been- 
created. And I am here to say that, in my judgment, if the 
strong hand of the empire were lifted from its transportation 
system, if private corporations were permitted again to control 
it, this mighty traffic upon the Rhine and other German rivers 
would disappear within a twelvemonth. It would be subject to 
the same sinister influences that here prevail and the great work 
which to-day is the admiration of every supporter of this bill 
would disappear entirely. If, therefore, we expect to acquire 
and to accomplish what Germany has acquired and accom- 
plished, we must make the railroads correlate with our system 
of water transportation instead of operating as a competitive 
system. 

Why, Mr. President, when I think of the manner in which 
these railroad rates have been heaped upon the people of my 
State, when I consider that to compensate themselves for these 
forced water-competition reductions they have practically driven 
the jobbers from the city in which I reside; that our system of 
manufactures has been reduced to insignificant dimensions, and 
that, notwithstanding we are the center of a mighty range 
of country extending for thousands of miles in every direction, 
peopled by hundreds of thousands of American citizens, they are 
forced to trade with Missouri River points instead of at home; 
and when I consider that these are, in part, the consequence of 
these tremendous expenditures for the unquestionably sincere 
purpose of increasing the traffic upon the rivers, I confess that 
I want to see the day of Government ownership come, and come 
quickly. 

I am not an advocate of it, Mr. President, except as the last 
resort of a suffering people. We have to pay more upon freight 


downhill from Denver to Galveston than we pay upon freight 
uphill from Galveston to Denver. We are so situated that 
freight comes from San Francisco to Denver for less than we 
can ship freight from Denver to San Francisco, another down- 
grade route. Why, Mr. President, the rate upon California 
products to New York and other seacoast towns is the same as 
the rate to common points in my section of the country. That 
is bad enough; but when in addition to it there is added to the 
necessities of life, as a transportation tariff, the difference be- 
tween the rates of freight from West to East and from East to 
West, which the consumer has to pay, what wonder that we 
who represent these people should be opposed to this sort of 
legislation ! 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] was questioned yester- 
day with regard to his attitude upon previous river and harbor 
bills. I think he said that he supported them. I shall not re- 
proach him. For my part, Mr. President, I am content to know 
that the Senator is now doing what he can to rectify this situa- 
tion. I am surely rejoiced that in this instance, at least, he is 
participating with some of us toward making the economy plank 
of our Baltimore platform a realization and not a dream. But 
let me say, Mr. President, that no man and no party—and with 
that I conclude—is responsible for this sort of legislation. No 
Senator, no Representative, is responsible for it, It is the out- 
growth of- inevitable conditions, forming through a series of 
years and crystallizing in omnibus bills, which, like charity, 
cover a multitude of sins. 

One of the most remarkable books in modern times, Mr. 
President, is Lecky’s “ Democracy and Liberty.” I do not agree 
with all his conclusions, but he calls attention to some things 
and to some evils in republican government which we must all 
recognize. He says, on page 333: 

There is, in the first place, what may be called the argument of 
momentum, which Herbert Spencer has elaborated with consummate 
skill and force. It is absolutely certain that, when this em is 
largely adopted, it will not remain within the limits which those who 
adopted it intended. It will advance with an accelerated rapidity; 
every concession becomes a precedent òr basis for another step, 
the habit is fully formed of looking on all occasions for State assistance 
or restriction, and till a weight of taxation and debt has been accumu- 


lated from which the first advocates of the movement would have 
shrunk with horror. rise and 
arm 
epartm e; the formation of a 
which vast multitudes depend for their subsistence 
e State. Al can not take place without im- 


, regu- 


the individual is forcibly 
e State, and much of it is taken from the most 


weight of an excessive taxation. 


We have been gradually multiplying—with increasing fre- 
quency, however—the activities of the National Government; 
and each new extension into outlying fields not only decreases 
and diminishes the rights and powers of the States, but adds 
to the swelling appropriations from the National Treasury. 
These things grow by what they feed upon, until we have 
reached the point where—due very largely and originally, if you 
please, to the pressure of communities upon their Representa- 
tives—millions are voted away by methods of this character, 
which in our heart of hearts we can not fully approve. 

I believe the people stand for economy. I do not think they 
make their views and their convictions effective because of the 
pressure upon them in their individual communities and because 
of the desire for money from the Federal Treasury. This spirit 
has transformed Members in both branches of the Congress 
into a congregation of agents for districts and Commonwealths. 
We represent in some degree conflicting interests; and long ago 
it was said—and it is true now, as it was true then—that no 
man can serve two masters. We can not well do our duty as 
Senators of the United States if at the same time we attempt 
to serve the necessarily conflicting interests of the States them- 
selves. One or the other must predominate, and since it is the 
States which send us here and to which we look for return 
and to which we must make our reports, it is the interests of the 
States which predominate over those of the Nation, until we are 
becoming, indeed, what a Senator was once fond of saying in 
this Chamber—the ambassadors of the Commonwealths, here to 
get what we can, and conscious of the fact that we will be 
rewarded at home in proportion to the amount which we may 
obtain. This makes entirely old-fashioned and quaint the boast 
of Senator Robert Toombs, who, shortly before his death, de- 
clared that he had never asked for nor received a cent from the 
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Treasury of the United States for the State of Georgia during 
his term of public service. 

Mr. President, I hope this motion will prevail. This is no 
time to expend this vast sum of money upon these various 
measures. We must call a halt somewhere in our expenditures, 
In God’s name, when will it be? We must do it upon some bill. 
Why not this? Let us make the commencement; and, once be- 
gun, our future course of frugality in public expenditure, I 
feel sure, will be found far more easy of accomplishment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, it is quite evident that at so 
late an hour Saturday afternoon it would be impossible to secure 
a quorum to vote upon the pending motion. Therefore I ask 
unanimous consent that at the convening of the Senate on Mon- 
day, May 29, 1916, the Senate will proceed to vote without 
further debate upon the pending motion of the Senator frem 
Wisconsin [Mr. Husrine] to recommit the bill with instructions. 

Mr. of Arkansas. There is no objection to that on 
this side of the Chamber. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. STONE. Could we not extend it so as to vote on the 
bill during the day? 

Mr. SMOOT. We can not do that. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. We had better deal with one 
proposition at a time. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I may want to occupy 
about five minutes on the motion. 

Mr. SMOOT. Would the Senator like to speak now? 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Under the unanimous consent 
the Senator can proceed now. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. If the Senator will withdraw the re- 
quest I can say all I want to say in five minutes. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. We can enter into the agreement 
now and then the Senator from Washington can proceed. I 
shall not make a motion for a recess until after the Senator gets 
through. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. With that understanding I have no 
objection. à) 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Let the Chair put the request. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I am not going to object, but I 
should like to make a single observation. We have been a long 
time on this bill. There are a great many other matters await- 
ing the conclusion of the bill. I think on Monday when we have 
disposed of this motion, unless we can come to some understand- 
ing as to when the bill is to be concluded, we ought to take more 
drastic means to bring it to a conclusion. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to say to the Senator that there has 
been very little disposition on the part of any Senator it seems 
to me to prolong the debate. 

Mr. STONE. But it has been prolonged for weeks. 

Mr. SMOOT. There has been no evidence of a filibuster In 
any way. 

Mr. STONE. As to that I do not know. That is a useless 
discussion. I simply mean to say if this sort of thing goes 
along from day to day we ought to come here and sit the thing 
through until it is completed. That is all I care to say. 

Mr. SMOOT. I felt that the bill would be passed to-day, and 
I believe it would have been passed if there had not been 
speeches of considerable length made. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. The consideration of the Dill 
has been progressing about as well, under all the circum- 
stances, as it could be proceeded with. There has been an un- 

consumption of time, principally on this side of the 
Chamber, with commonplace harangues on threadbare subjects 
connected with transportation, and some of it by members of 
the Committee on Commerce. I do not think anybody is to be 
blamed about what has happened without sharing it pretty 
generally on both sides of the Chamber, but the preponderance 
has been on this side. ` 

I hope the suggestion of the Senator from Utah will be 
adopted for the present, and let Monday take care of itself. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the unani- 
mous-consent agreement? 

Mr. LANE. Before it is agreed to I should like to have an 
opportunity this afternoon to speak about five minutes, 

Mr, CLARKE of Arkansas. There will be an opportunity 
now. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then I will withdraw the proposed agreement. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. No; the order can be made and 
we will stay here. 

Mr. LANE. Very well. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I think the Senator from Utah had 
better withdraw it for the present. 


Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. The Senator can address the 


Senate after the agreement is entered into. I will promise 
him not to move a recess as long as there is a Senator here who 
desires to be heard. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is right. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That is fair. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. That is satisfactory, if that is the un- 
derstanding. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the agree- 
ment. The Chair hears none, and it is adopted. ; 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, in answer to the sug- 
gestion made by the Senator from Colorado [Mr. THo as] that 
the benefits of water transportation are confined to communities 
located immediately on the waterways, I wish to read into the 
Recorp a statement which, it seems to me, is exceedingly signifi- 
cant and entitled to a great deal of consideration. It is a 
statement made by Mr. Alfred P. Thom, the general counsel of 
the great Southern Railway system, at the hearing before a 
committee of this body which was appointed to investigate the 
question of the rates of transportation on coal from the Alle- 
gheny regions, where the the coal mines are located, to tidewater 
at various points which the Southern Railway reaches, the con- 
tention being that there was a discrimination against the south- 
ern ports in favor of the terminais of the northern roads. 

I read a brief extract from the hearings entitled Transpor- 
tation of Coal,” held in 1914 by a subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Naval Affairs appointed to investigate the natural 
and strategic advantages of Charleston, S. C., as compared with 
Norfolk and other Chesapeake Bay ports, as a permanent point 
for coal distribution, and so forth, On page 851 Mr. Thom, 
counsel for the Southern Railroad Co., said: 

I am coming to the question of rates now. It is easy to make an 
impression 2 in regard to rates. I do not suppose that 
any man when he starts in knows anything about it, and I doubt that 
any man when he comes out knows much about it; so it is 


very easy 
There are some scientific facts that 
bear upon the question rates which are quite interesting, and I wish 
to refer to some of them. 


Of course, one of the fundamental ideas underlying rates is that they 
are largely controlled by the quantity of traffic. The more traffic there 
is the less you can carry it for. other thing that bears upon the 
establishment of rates in the United States is that the yardstick b 
which all rates are measured is the rate from Chicago to New Yor 
on the trunk lines. That goes through a Nay of the country where 
the densest traffic is. It goes through e largest cities. It goes 
through the most productive country. It goes on the best and most 
economically handled railroads. The rates on those lines are con- 
trolled by water rates from Chicago to New York through the Erie 
Canal. Now, when we t down into the r running east and 
west in Virginia we find the influence of the rates that I have just men- 
tioned reflected there, because, coming from a common int in the 
West to the seaboard, they can not be higher than the rate m Chicago 
to New York plus the water rate to the Virginia ports. The result of 
that is that the rates through the Great kes and the Erie Canal 
control all the rates down to the northern North Carolina line, east and 
west. There has been no fact that has created more difficulty for the 
carriers in the South than that one, because when you get south of the 
Virginia line the influence of that condition to which I have alluded is 
no longer reflected, and the people can not understand the difference, 
and they make great controversies over it. 

It is not necessary to comment on the significance of that 
statement. Whatever authority and credit the witness has at- 
tached to his assertion that this one waterway, the Erie 
Canal—which, by the way, had no water in it before this im- 
provement was made—and so it may be said of almost any one 
of the great canals of the world—controls rates in all the great 
region described. 

All the great canals might have been subject to the criticism 
which has been so often made by those who are opposed to 
certain items of this bill—that there was no water in them. 
The purpose of the improvement was to put water in the Erie 
Canal, that the tens of millions of people between the Canadian 
line and the North Carolina boundary and between the great 
West and the Atlantic coast might receive reduced freight rates 
because of a little waterway—as this was until the very recent 
enlargement of it—up through the Mohawk Valley, connecting 
the upper waters of the Hudson River with the Great Lake 
system. 

In addition to that, Mr. President—and this is all I desire 
to say—I send to the desk and ask the Secretary to read a 
statement—an item of news of undoubted reliability—indicat- 
ing the value which one of the most intelligent nations of the 
world attaches to waterways and the sacrifices which it is 
willing to make to secure them. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Great CANAL IN Francs Is Opsxn—Movuntatn BARRIER BETWEEN 
MARSEILLE AND River RHONE CED, 
MARSEILLE, May 7. 

The canal under the mountain between Marseille and the river 
Rho: constituting one of the most notable engineering achievements 
of — times, was officially opened to-day in the presence of a dis- 


to make an erroneous impression. 


1916. 
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tinguished gathering, includin 
works; Etlenne Clementel, mi 
under secretary of war. 


GIVES WATER CONNECTION, 


Hitherto Marseille, although a great port of entry for the Mediter- 
ranean, has been walled in from central France by a_ mountainous 
ridge that sweeps entirely around the northern side of the city. The 
canal pierces this mountainous barrier, the waterway running for 5 
miles in a tunnel under a mountain. It thus has the effect of linking 
Marseille with inland cities and will give Marseille a direct water con- 
nection with Hayre and the North Sea. 

That an engineering work of such magnitude should have been car- 
ried to completion when France is in the throes of war is considered a 
tribute to her perseverance and the stability of her public enterprises. 

The canal and its tunnel have been under discussion for nearly 100 
years, but the actual work on them was not begun until 1904. The 
total length of the canal is 60 miles, and the 5-mile section under the 
mountain is 75 feet wide and 70 feet high, constituting what is de- 
clared to be the largest tunnel interior in the world. 

COST $20,000,000, 


Vessels up to 600 tons can navigate the tunnel and the canal, which 
it is believed will have strategic value in permitting the movement of 
small warcraft between the Mediterranean and the North Sea. The 
cost has been about 100,000,000 francs. 

Mr. FLETCHER. What is the date of that, I will ask the 
Senator? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It bears date the Tth of May of the 
present year. I think the newspaper clipping has not the year 
on it, but it is 1916. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President, I wish merely to remark that 
there are no doubt in the bill many items which deserve con- 
demnation and I have no fault to find with such treatment of 
them. I would be willing to go as far as anyone to help clear 
the bill of such projects. Without full information concerning 
the facts, however, I do not feel that we are justified in con- 
demning the entire bill. There are many good projects which 
are involved, and I think, as a matter of justice to the Senate 
at this time before we vote on the bill, some plan should be de- 
vised whereby Congress should have full information concern- 
ing all items in future bills. 

It is unfair to condemn the whole bill for the reason that 
some projects in it are unwise. It is not fair to Congress, to 
the Senate, or to the people, whose interests are involved in the 
worthy items. 

I do not concur in the sweeping denunciations which have been 
made against the bill as a whole, and while I do not question 
the motives of those who indulge in them I do know the people 
in the section from which I come in many cases are putting up 
dollar for dollar with the Government in order to get the im- 
provements and in order that they may get an outlet to market 
for their products. They should not be swept aside, because 
there are other items in the bill which are unfair and unjust. 

In the future consideration of this bill a committee ought to 
be appointed to prepare some plan by which Congress could get 
rid of the deadwood which attaches to this measure. I want 
more particularly to say that perhaps not half of this bill is 
bad, it may be not a third of it, but we are all under condemna- 
tion all over the country from the press to an extent that a 
man’s honor is questioned if he votes for any item in it or for 
the measure as a whole. It is not just to the Senate itself to 
allow such a condition to continue to exist. 

I notice that some of the Members from States that have no 
seaports or water, not enough to drink in some portions of their 
State, are the most indignant and virtuous in their protest 
against the passage of the bill. Others who represent States 
which are willing to put up dollar for dollar with the Govern- 
ment for projects naturally do not feel hostility to the measure 
as a whole. 

That the entire measure should meet year after year with 
the continued denunciation because some items are wrong is not 
entirely fair. 

Without any care whatever, so far as I am personally con- 
cerned, I would vote to kill the bill, if by killing it we could 
remedy conditions in the future. It would be of benefit to 
us in my State for thereby we would secure our appropriations 
without question or reflection upon our honor. 

The people of our part of the country have been willing to 
pay their proportionate share of the cost of improvements, and 
for years they have been doing so. They have been bonding 
their little homes, their farms, their property, everything they 
haye in the world to help carry on such improvements, and do 
not deserve condemnation. 

As I said before, I think there has been a bit of unfairness, 
too much sweeping denunciation of this measure for the reason 
that I believe there are many projects in the bill that are 
worthy of the aid of the Government. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I ask that the river and harbor 
bill be informally laid aside until the assembling of the Senate 


Marcel Sembat, minister of- public 
ster of commerce, and Joseph Thierry, 


on Monday next, so that Senators being present who have any 
current business to dispose of may have that opportunity. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. And we are to agree to a recess. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. We are to take a recess until 
11 o’clock on Monday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER [Mr. Asuvurst in the Chair]. 
The Senator from Arkansas asks unanimous consent that the 
river and harbor bill be temporarily laid aside, the considera- 
tion of it to be resumed when the Senate assembles on Monday 
next, Is there objection? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. There may be Senators here who 
have current matters they would like to dispose of, and I de- 
sire to afford them an opportunity of doing it. 


OIT AND GAS LANDS, 


Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, on behalf of the Senator 
from California [Mr. PHELAN], who is unavoidably absent, I 
desiré to give a notice so that it may appear on the calendar. 

The Senator from California gives notice that immediately 
upon the disposition of the pending river and harbor bill and 
the Philippine bill, which follows the river and harbor bill, he 
will call up the bill (H. R. 406) to authorize exploration for 
and disposition of coal, phosphate, oil, gas, potassium, or so- 
dium. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed a bill 
(H. R. 15957) granting pensions and increase of pensions to cer- 
tain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, and 
certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil War, 
and to widows of such soldiers and sailors, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to the 
concurrent resolution of the Senate No. 23, authorizing the 
Secretary of the Senate, in the enrollment of the bill (S. 4856) 
granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers 
and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows and dependent 
relatives of such soldiers and sailors, to make certain changes. 

The message further returned to the Senate, in compliance 
with its request, the bill (S. 4797) to amend an act entitled 
“An act concerning foreign-built dredges,” approved May 28, 
1906. i 

The message also announced that the House disagrees to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 7617) to provide 
that in order to promote agriculture, afford better facilities for 
rural transportation and marketing farm products, and en- 
courage the development of a general system of improved high- 
ways, the Secretary of Agriculture, on behalf of the United 
States, shall in certain cases aid the States in the construction, 
improvement, and maintenance of roads which may be used in 
the transportation of interstate commerce, military supplies, or 
postal matter, asks a conference with the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed 
Mr. SHACKLEFORD, Mr. SAUNDERS, and Mr. DuNN managers at 
the conference on the part of the House. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. MYERS. I present resolutions of the Enid Local, of the 
American Society of Equity, of Enid, Mont., favoring the en- 
actment of legislation for the relief of homesteaders on the 
Fort Peck Indian Reservation of Montana. I ask that the 
resolutions, together with the signatures, be printed in the 
RECORD. . 

There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed in the Recor, as follows: 


Enip, MONT., May 15, 1916. 
Hon. Henry L. MYERS 5 < * 


U 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sin: The following resolutions were adopted by Enid Local: 

“ Whereas the cooperative farmers of Montana, known as the American 
Society of Equity realize that our country now stands in the 
midst of dimeulties, deem it necessary that all farmers should 
be induced to raise all food possible; and 

“Whereas we find a vast area of fertile land on the Fort Peck Reser- 
vation practically uninhabited on account of the present law 
3 all homesteaders to pay from $2.50 to $7 per acre for 
said land, one-fifth to be paid at time of entry, the other four- 
fifths to be made in five ee? pa ments, that said law is keep- 

ing actual settlers from this land: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That we ask our Senators and Congressmen to introduce 
a law asking a reduction of one-half of the appraised value of said 
land and that 10 years extension of time be granted on all payments 
5 first one has been made, that being one-fifth down at time 
of entry. 

“We also ask that said law be made to cover all payments that 
have been made, with the excep ton of commutements, so that the 
actual settler who is on the land at the present time may receive the 
sana benefits from time of their entry as those who are yet to home- 
stead. 
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prepar 
ness, we ask our Senators and 2 to act as soon as possible, 
nent and through this 
t nur Government would be greatiy benefited as this is 
EE N James. R. 8 President, 


Gus . 2 — 
Enid Local, —— 8 of Equity. 


Mr. MYERS. I present 2 Same: of the Black Coulie Local, 
American Society of Equity, of Rudyard, Mont., in favor of the 
enactment of certain legislation for the benefit ‘of homesteaders 
on the Fort Peck Indian Reservation, Mont. I ask that the 
petition may be printed in the Recorp together with the signa- 
tures. 

There being no objection, the petition was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


oo 1 — 000 tive farmers of Montana, known as the American 
f Equity, 2 reaiize that our country now stands in the midst 
that all farmers should be induced 


to. raise ait te hones Able: 
Whereas we find * area * — —— Lge 5 Fort Peck Reser- 
uninhabited present law 


[sean] 


settlers from said 


Resolved, That we ask our Senators a Con smen to introduce 
a law asking a reduction of one-half of the appra value of said land 
and that 10 years extension of time be granted on all payments after 
the first one has been made, that being one-fifth down at time of 


. also ask that sald law be made to cover all payments that have 
been made, with the exception of commutemen 
settlers who are on the lan 


efited, as this is 


tous HANSON, President, 
E. KLEMETSON, 3 
Black Coulic 0888, American Society of Equity. 

RUDYARD, MONT., Mey 16, 1916. 

Mr. PEFTETMAN. I present a resolution adopted by the State 
convention of Nevada Women's Civie League, held at Reno, in 
that State, favoring the passage of the Susan B. Anthony amend- 
ment regarding woman suffrage. The resolution is very short, 
and I ask that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolution was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Resolutions adong by State convention of 1 4 Women's Civic 

League at Reno, Nev., April 27, 1916. 

Whereas we women voters of Nevada and 3 of the Nevada 
Women's Civic believe in the principle of woman suf- 
Natl and are wo g for its establishment for the women of the 

‘ation by means ef an amendment to the United States Constitution ; 


Whereas the women of the country have been unfairly dealt with by 
the Judiciary Gunn of the House of Representatives in the 
treatment accorded the Susan B. Anthony amendment: Therefore be it 


ouse may pass the measure at the present 
session of Congress, and that we earnestly urge the Senate to take 
immediate favorable action upon the Anthony amendment, which is now 
upon the Senate calendar; be it alse 
kia seortty That a copy of this resolution be sent to President Wilson, 
Leader Kern of the Senate, Minority Leader GALLINGER, 
Badd — CHAMP CLARK, Majori Leader KITCHIN, Minority Leader 
‘ANN of the House, all the members of the Judiciary Committee, and 
the congressional delegation from Nevada. 


Mrs. S. W. BELFORD. 
‘Recording Boore Secretary. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona presented a petition of sundry citizens 
of Tucson, Ariz., praying for the adoption of an amendment to 
the Constitution granting the right of suffrage to women, which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. WILLIAMS presented a petition of the Columbus ( Miss.) 
Chapter of the Southern Association of College Women, praying 
for the enactment of legislation to prohibit interstate commerce 
in the products of child labor, which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Los 
Angeles, Cal, remonstrating against the enactment of legisla- 
tion to provide for the leasing of oil lands, ete., which was or- 
dered to lie on the table. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I present a petition signed 
by certain residents of Sioux Falls and Flandreau, S. Dak.; of 
Helena, Mont.; and Meadville, Pa., favoring a scientifie experi- 
ment in creative economics by the Government, together with a 
statement of Rey. W. II. Talmage, of Flandreau, S. Dak., in 


support of the proposition. I ask that the petition and accom- 
panying statement be referred to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
Mr. ASHURST. I have received a telegram from the gover- 
nor of my State, which E ask may be printed in the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Rxconb, as follows: 


PHOENIX, ARIZ., Hay 26, 1948. 
Hon. HENRY F. ASHURST, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Answering your wire of May 24, I am at a loss to account for the 
absurd reports relative to na’s National Guard which have re- 
eently found their way into press dispatches. The adjutant general 
received an order to eall the guardsmen into Federal service about 
10 o'clock on the morning of May 9, and at 10 o'clock on the morning 
of May 12 the train left Phoenix for Donglas, with all the militia 
proper * p anandang wagon train. Col. Tuthill, commanding National 

pa rins officers and 613 men on his arrival at the camp. 
At time w ment was ordered out one company had been refused 
recognition aS ‘vision militia affairs and another com 
reorgan ind G38, men. wa for 10 companies an 
was 30 Sages an of the guardsmen at the time of 
the call were long Se ecu eir home stations but have since 
been reporting da e State now has in camp her full quota of 
816 men, this be ing the size of the guard at peace b. Taking 
400,000 as the “tote! strength of the National Guard in this chantry: 
Arizona’s quota in proportion to population would be 890 men. y 
additional recruits are being 8 daily at recruiting stations estab- 
lished in several different parts of the State. It should be remembered 
that the guardsmen and many of the reeruits are leaving families with- 
out adequate means of yan tage and are giving up positions yielding 
from $3 to $6 per da wages. Almost without exception they 
appear eager to serve their country if actually needed for defense. but 
some of them naturally do not look with favor upon being incorporated 
in the Regular Army in time of peace. In my judgment, . — has 
made a showin be in the recent emergency which will compare favorably 
with that which would aoe made by any of the other States if they were 


subject to a similar 
Gro. Q. P. Hunt, Gorernor. 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 5 


Mr. FLETCHER, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 1024) for the relief of Allen 
M. Hiller, reported it without amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 492) thereon. 

Mr. SHEPPARD, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 1579) to correet the military 
record of Jacob Nice, reported it with an amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 490) thereon. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona, from the Committee on Irrigation 
and Reclamation of Arid Lands, to which was referred the bill 
(H. R. 11156) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
cause to be appraised and to sell the Boise & Arrowrock Rail- 
road, and for other purposes, reported it without amendment 
and submitted a report (No. 489) thereon. 

Mr. ASHURST, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 6116) providing for the taxa- 
tion of the lands of the Winnebago Indians and the Omaha 
Indians in the State of Nebraska, reported it without amend- 
ment and submitted a report (Ne, 491) thereon. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, from the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, to which was referred the bill (S. 1161) authorizing the 
promotion of an officer on the retired list of the Army who 
served in the Civil War, reported it without amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 493) thereon. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. SMITH of Arizona: 

A bill (S. 6207) granting an increase of pension to Mary Jane 
Bowman; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey: 

A bill (S. 6208) for the retirement of certain employees of 
the Postal Service; to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads. 

By Mr. STERLING: 

A bill (S. 6209) granting an increase of pension to Ann M. 
Green (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6210) granting an increase of pension to Ludvig N. 
Anderson (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 6211) granting an increase of pension to George 
W. Bolster (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

AMENDMENT TO SUNDRY CIVIL BILL. 

Mr. JONES submitted an amendment proposing to appropri- 
ate $20,000 for botanical exploration of Central and South 
America, etc., intended to be proposed by him to the sundry 
civil appropriation bill (H. R. 15836), which was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


1916. 
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INDIAN PATENTS. 


Mr, CURTIS submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 8092) confirming patents here- 
tofore issued to certain Indians in the State of Washington, 
which was ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 


PREPAREDNESS FOR WAR (S. DOO. NO. 448). 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed as a public document a paper prepared by 
William Hoynes, dean of the law faculty of Notre Dame Uni- 
versity, South Bend, Ind., on the subject of preparedness. 

William Hoynes was the youngest member of the Twentieth 
Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, in which he enlisted in Com- 
pany A in 1862. He was severely wounded in the Battle of 
Prairie Grove in December of that year, but continued in the 
active Infantry service until late in the year 1863. He was 
then discharged from the service on account of his wounds, 
but reenlisted and joined Company D, Second Wisconsin Cav- 
alry, continuing until the close of the war. He graduated from 
the University of Michigan in 1872, and from that time, with 
the exception of brief intervals when he engaged in editorial 
work during his young manhood, he has engaged in the prac- 
tice of law in Chicago. He has been dean of the law faculty 
of the University of Notre Dame since 1883. He was a Repub- 
lican candidate for Congress in his district in 1888. I ask that 
the paper be printed as a public document. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

` GOOD ROADS. 

The VICH PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives to the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 7617) to provide that in order to 
promote agriculture, afford better facilities for rural transporta- 
tion and marketing farm products, and encourage the develop- 
ment of a general system of improved highways, the Secretary 
of Agriculture, on behalf of the United States, shall in certain 
cases aid the States in the construction, improvement, and 
maintenance of roads which may be used in the transpertation 
of interstate commerce, military supplies, or postal matter, and 

requesting a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
1 the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendments, agree to the conference asked for by the House, 
the conferees on the part of the Senate to be appointed by the 


The motion was agreed to, and the Vice President appointed | 


Mr. Banxuerap, Mr. Swanson, and Mr. 'TTownsenp conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 
HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 

H. R. 15957. An act granting pensions and iacrease of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, 
and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil 
War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors, was read twice 
by its title and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

RECESS. 


Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I move that the Senate take a re- 
cess until Monday next at 11 o'clock a. m. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o'clock and 20 minutes 
p. m., Saturday, May 27, 1916) the Senate took a recess until 
Monday, May 29, 1916, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Sarurvay, May 27, 1916. 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m. 

Rev. John W. Beard, of Hoquiam, Wash., offered the follow- 
ing prayer: i 

Almighty God, our heavenly Father, supreme Lawgiver to 
men and Ruler over the nations, we this day invoke Thy pres- 
ence with and Thy blessing upon this body assembled. Let 
Thy power direct and Thy spirit lead the deliberations of these 
Representatives, who so largely hold the destiny of, this great 
people in their hands. May everything here planned and all 
things here accomplished be to Thy glory, the honor of the 
Nation, and the advancement of truth and justice everywhere. 

And O our Father, may the way of this our loved land be 
as the dawning light which shineth more and more unto the 
perfect day. And adown that path as a giant in strength pre- 
pared, yet robed in glorious light, with the breastplate of utter 
righteousness, the sword of exact justice, and sandals of lovely 
peace, may it move serenely, majestically on to usher in the 
thousand years of peace. 

All these things we ask, with forgiveness of national sins, in 
the name of our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ. Amen. 


Stas a cub of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 
W. H. CLEERE. 


Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
withdraw the adverse report on the bill (H. R. 12433) for the 
relief of W. H. Cleere. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unanimous 
consent to withdraw an adverse report on the bill (H. R, 12433) 
for the relief of W. H. Cleere. Is there objection. 

There was no objection. 


PENSIONS. 


Mr. SHERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table Senate concurrent resolution 23, 
and agree to the same. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate concurrent resolution 23. 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
t the of the 


Tha Senate be authorized in the enrollment of the 
bill (S. 4856) Nn ms and increase of sions to certain 
soldiers and ors of Civil War and certain widows and dependent 


relatives of such soldiers and — to change the word Hentry ™ to 
= „ Henry,” where it occurs in! page 7, and to change the word 
ts = eae wince it enter ta tine , page 18. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the concur- 
rent resolution. 

The concurrent resolution was agreed to. 


FOREIGN-BUILT DREDGES. 


The SPHAKER laid before the House the hese resolution : 


In THE 1 OF THE UNITED STATES 
mere e day 25 1916. 


Resolved, That the Secretary jk > directed to request the House of 

Re Representatives to return to the Senate the bill fs 4797 entitled 1 An 

to amend an act entitled An act concerning foreign-built dredges,’ 
were. May 28, 1906.” 


James M. BAKER, eee 


The SPEAKER. ‘The question is on agreeing to the resolution. 
The resolution was agreed to. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. BLACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Record upon the river and harbor ap- 
propriation bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Rxconp on the river and 
harbor appropriation bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. PADGETT rose. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I wish the gentleman would 
withdraw his point of order for the present. 

Mr. MANN. I will withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, before the House goes into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
for the consideration of the naval appropriation bill, I desire to 
ask unanimous consent that all persons who speak upon the 
naval appropriation bill shall have the privilege of extending 
their remarks in the Record. At the suggestion of Members 
about me I will make that that all Members of the House have 
that privilege. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that all Members who speak on the naval appro- 
priation bill—— 

Mr. PADGETT. All Members of the House, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I shall ébject for the present in 
any event. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
suggestion? 

Mr. PADGETT, Certainly. 

Mr. GARNER. It has been suggested by some gentlemen 
that if there could be some kind of an agreement at this time, 
when the amendment for the armor-plate plant would be offered 
in the Committee of the Whole, and when it would be voted upon, 
it would facilitate matters and give Members an opportunity to 
be all here when the vote was taken. If the chairman of the 
committee or some gentleman who expects to offer that amend- 
ment could indicate about when the vote will be taken I think 
it would accommodate a great many Members. 

Mr. FOSTER. They ought to be here at all times, 
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Mr. PADGETT. I can not say definitely now, but I should 
think about Tuesday morning. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WINGO. Am I correct in the understanding of the rule 
that there will not be any amendments offered until after 1 
o'clock on Monday? 

Mr. MANN. There will not be any amendments offered until 
the bill is read through, and that will take until about 3 or 4 
o’clock on Monday afternoon. 

Mr. WINGO, We are supposed to complete the general debate 
by 1 o'clock Monday afternoon? 

Mr. N . One thirty; and the bill has then to be read 
through after that, so that it will probably be 3 o'clock before 
there will be any action taken on any amendment, 

Mr. PADGETT. Something about that time. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Following out the suggestion made by the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr, Garner], of course the chairman of the 
committee will have the privilege of offering the armor-plate 
amendment at any time. Could we have some understanding as 
to whether a vote in the committee would come on Monday 
afternoon or Tuesday morning—for the convenience of Members? 

Mr. PADGETT, I shall not offer it before Tuesday morning. 

Mr. MANN, Will the gentleman offer it at that time? 

Mr. PADGETT. I shall, if the way is open. I expect to offer 
it that morning when opportunity affords, 

Mr. GARNER. And that would enable the committee very 
likely to vote, say, about 2 o'clock. , 

Mr. STAFFORD, Oh, we want to have liberal debate on that 
proposition. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GARNER. Under the rule that has been adopted there 
will be nothing but general debate to-day? 

The SPEAKER. That is correct. 

Mr. GARNER. Then the only point to be gained in making a 
point of no quorum would be to get people here to listen to 
Members talk in general debate? 

The SPEAKER. No one has made the point of no quorum. 
The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] withdrew the point. 
Under the rule the House will automatically resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill H. R. 15947, naval appropriation 
bill, and the gentleman from New York [Mr. FITZGERALD] will 
take the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolvéd itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 15947) making appropriations for the naval 
service for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1917, and for other 
purposes, with Mr. F'rrzcerap in the chair. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, there are four 
views that present themselyes with reference to the naval appro- 
priation bill. There is one element in the country so opposed to 
any increase of the Navy that it occurs to me that in order to 
carry out their views they unduly magnify the Navy that we 
have. There are others who are so intense in their desire for a 
very large increase in the Navy that they belittle and unduly 
minimize the Navy that we have. Another element, unham- 
perea by the exactions of information and unrestrained by the 

itations of knowledge upon the subject, have a wide play. for 
the fluency of their imaginations and the eloquence of their 
tongues, and they speak without restraint concerning the Navy. 
[Applause.] Still another class, I think, are illustrated very 
well by an incident that is said to have happened on the Mis- 
sissippi River. A steamboat blew up opposite the city of Mem- 
phis, and the passengers were struggling in the water. A man 
came running down the hill very much agitated and excited, 
hallooing at the top of his voice, ‘Save that red-headed man, 
save that red-headed man!” A bystander said to him, “Is that 
your father?” No, sir; save that red-headed man!” “Is he 
your brother?” “No, sir.“ What kin is he?” “He is not 
any kin, but he owes me $2.” [Laughter.] 

Now, all four of those views have to be taken into considera- 
tion when we come to make up a just and well-proportioned 
naval appropriation bill. 

I think I can say to the House this morning that the bill which 
the committee has submitted for consideration contains more 
helpful, more needed, and more beneficial legislation than was 
ever contained in an appropriation bill heretofore submitted, 
The bill is not only larger in its appropriations than any bill 
heretofore submitted to the Congress but I believe that upon a 
careful analysis and understanding of the provisions of the 
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bill you will find that the recommendations of the committee are 
well considered and are supported by the best interests of the 
Navy, the welfare of the country, and that they rest upon wise 
considerations. [Applause.] 

Upon the greater number of the provisions of the bill there 
was a unanimous opinion among the members of the committee. 
The minority members of the committee have submitted a mi- 
nority report antagonistic to certain provisions of the bill. If 
time permitted I would be glad to take up the many provisions 
of legislation in the bill and other matters, but I shall not at- 
tempt to do so, because I do not wish personally to consume 
too much of the time, and I wish to reserve for other Members 
of the House an opportunity for debate upon the bill. 

The bill last year appropriated in round numbers $149,000,000. 
This bill carries $241,500,000—an increase of more than $91,000,- 
000 in appropriations. ‘The building program submitted this 
year involves a cost to the Government of more than $160,000,- 
000, as against, if I remember the bill of last year, less than 
$60,000,000. In other words, there is an increased authoriza- 
tion of about $100,000,000 of the new building program. The 
committee this year did not see proper to authorize the çon- 
struction of battleships—dreadnaughts—but in lieu thereof we 
have recommended the building of five battle cruisers. 

The estimated cost of a battleship is about $17,250,000. The 
estimated cost of a battle cruiser is about $20,423,000, if I 
remember correctly; so that the cost of a battle cruiser is a 
little more than $3,000,000 more than the cost of a battleship. 

The minority have seen fit to criticize the action of the ma- 
jority of the committee in refusing or declining to report an au- 
thorization for battleships at this session of Congress. I wish 
to say at the outset that the action of the committee was not 
intended and is not to be construed or understood as in any 
way reflecting upon or discrediting or minimizing the importance 
or the value of battleships. 

Mr. MADDEN, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. No; I must ask to be allowed to proceed 
until I reach a certain point, and then I will yield to questions. 

Mr. MADDEN. I thought this would be a good point to ask 
the gentleman a question. 

Mr, PADGETT. I prefer not to be interrupted now. I think 
if the gentleman will allow me to proceed I will give the in- 
formation that the question would call for.“ 

In my opinion, and in the opinion of every naval officer who 
appeared before the committee, without exception, the battle- 
ship always has been, is now, and ever shall be the principal 
fighting ship of the Navy. It is the ship that is fitted to give 
and take hard blows in a fight; but the conditions of our 
Navy are such as in the opinion of the committee justify, yea, 
demand, that at this time the policy heretofore emphasized by 
Congress of putting forward the construction of battleships to 
the exclusion of cruisers should be reversed, and that at this 
time we should pursue the policy of building battle cruisers in- 
stead of battleships. 

The minority have filed a report in which they use this lan- 
guage, and I am willing to accept the challenge of the minority 
and to meet the statements in their report: 

The building = ‘am submitted by the committee for the increase 
of the Navy is equate for the defense of the country. It is not 
the product, in any degree, of expert nayal opinion and disregards 


4 plan suggested by na val authorities for the development of the 
avy. 


I want you to notice this language: 


It ignores the recommendations of the Secretary of the Navy and 
sets aside 8 opinion, as ressed by the General Board of the 
Navy, the Chief of Operations of the Navy, the admirals in command 
of the fleets, and rey. other naval officer . before the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs, Apparently the only explanation that can 
be given for the program ted is that it is a compromise between 
those who wanted nothing the way of additional naval protection 
and those who wanted but little, 


[Applause on the Republican side.] 

Now, gentlemen, I ask your careful attention to the matter. 
First, I want to submit to this House the proposition that 
$160,000,000 for the increase of the Navy at one session of 
Congress is a sufficient amount in the aggregate to be devoted 
to the building up of the Navy at one session, Two hundred 
and forty-one million dollars, nearly a quarter of a billion, is 
enough to be carried in the naval appropriation bill at one 
session of Congress. > 

The question arises as to the proper distribution and appor- 
tionment of that expenditure. You will notice that this 
minority report says that we ignored the recommendations of 
the commanders in chief of the fleets and of all the nayal officers 
who appeared before the committee. Now, let us see. Admiral 
Fletcher is the commander in chief of the Atlantic Fleet. I 


1916. 
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have here the printed testimony, and let us see what he says. 
On page 2291, Admiral Fletcher says: 


The CHamman. Taking mto consideration our fleet, with our pe 
REPE RS and dreadnaughts, the number of battleshi and the 
absence any battle cruisers, and the conditions in other fleets naring 
battle cruisers, as a matter of Illustration, in order tọ get the benef 
of your opinion, if the committee should recommend four capital ships 
would you advise that two of them be dreadnaughts and two of them 
battle cruisers, or that all four of them should battle cruisers? I 
am asking for your personal opinion. We have had the opinions of 
others, and I want to get the benefit of your personal opinion on that 
phase of the question. 

Admiral FLETCHER. I have not given that particular — much 
and i such as is 23 to aie Cana angi of nar kind by the 

Poua be in fore, to be guided by the result of the 
1 Board's 8 but without having given it serious thought 
eS would say that I Prefer toh to have four battle cruisers, 

Mr. STEPHBNS. miral Fletcher, if Con a four or six 
— 5. ouen in << would 5 build them 3 from one 
set o ans, or would you change the plans and specifications for 
each of ‘the battle cruisers? 

Admira I FLETCHER, I would build them all alike. 


Mr. BRITTEN. Will the gentleman permit a question? 
Mr. PADGETT. No; not at this point. And then on page 
2385 he says: 
ou recommend 


t no. 
esh: battle cruisers 
number of battle 
time and 


t this 
sers, in order to reenforce the battleships and in order 
to enable them to 70 utilize their greater power efectiv 
Mr. CALLAWAY., If I un 8 our recommendatlon at this time 
it is that if we were going to d two ca ps 


battle cruisers and if we were going to build four capital ships that 
we build battle cruisers, and if we were going to d ee capital 
shine than that that we add some dreadna ts. I right about 
Admiral FLETCHER, Yes, aes that would be Boge vag Mo but 4 
stated 7 A had not given t cular su 
is given t by the General Board, and I woul . 
N 


That is the personal opinion of Admiral Fletcher, who is the 
commander in chief of the Atlantic Fleet. 

Mr, KELLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr.PADGETT. I decline to yield now, but I will yield a little 
later. Now, take the testimony of Admiral Winslow, who is 
commander in chief of the Pacific Fleet. On page 1423 of the 
hearings he says: 

Mr. yee wag How many battle cruisers would you build this 


coming, 7¢ year? 
Admiral WixsLow. I would build all the country can build. - 


Page 1424 Mr. Browning further asked him: 


Admiral Winstow. I think Boag will find that there is 9 that 
we should build — i Saa t there is other opinion tha should 
duild battle cruisers i ‘think that you will’ find the majority of 
opinion is that we should build both. 

Mr. Brownie. Both? 

a wilt b othe 17 re dards the majority y of op pinion. ir 
ou n a wou of 9 
am, very strongly in favor of battle cruisers. We have no battle 
cruisers, 


That is his personal opinion. Now, I call your attention to 
the testimony of Admiral Knight, the president of the Naval 
War College. On page 2013 he says: 

I asked him a question about his opinion and this is his 
answer : 


As the battle crulser, I will my vgk I nahi with 
that sta t as to battle cruisers and I do not agree with it now. 
there are differences opinion 


You will understand, of course, that 
in the General Board, 


thi 
eruiser wes 22 to m more an 
it was believed to be in th of the h 
The Siping Your recommenda on with referen postponing 
the co battleships at the nstructon time and pareiga 
the 3 of the immediate pe ruction of battle 
made in view of our situa the number of 
we have and ha no battle —.— tt 
KNIGHT. Tha one ot 1 and there is an- 
which I tried to out when I made statement. It 
12 7 tha I believe the des! 01 Ny pol to be now in a condition 
of flux, I believe that se n the next be made, not 
Ne ae 3 py bat in ita detailed ‘nature, 
wW. enable us a an: ea this time to design a battleship whi 
will meet measura some W. have developed 
war, 
And then on page 2014: 
The CHAIRMAN. With those limitations? 
1 Kxienr. Yes. But I think I ought, bef ie cosin to bring 
in this point which I have not made fully ; that is x t the ex- 
perience of the War College, repeated after rad month after 
month and year after year, emphasizes the absolu vital necessi 
scouts and battle tes of if we could make them 
ttle cruisers, as was said in that that would be because 


then the enemy, the ba cruiser 
ene through their scouting line and finds out what is behind it. 
TTT the enemy's main 
surrounded 6 a defensive screen, and he is able to 
make touch with that, and haps to break through ' it and find out 
what lies beyond it. "In other words, he has all the powers of the 


scout and a 
but if we can not have AE one of our scouts a battle c 


great many more, as stated in the General Board's report; 
rolser and 


it seems a little too much ask—then we should have our line of 
scouts backed up by battle cruisers, so that when the scout sees some- 
thing that looks a little dangerous, he calls for the battle to 
deal with the situation. 

This is the 8 of every officer who comes to the War College. 
Officers come there not very friendly to the battle cruiser; they do not 
know just what it really is. But I venture to say there is not one of 
them there now, and are 36 th who oar would not say, 
„Give us battle cruisers first of all.“ fore I t there to come 
down here, a number of officers urged me to speak out strongly for this 


a 


And then, on page 2066, Admiral Knight says: 


about the needs of 
ndividually, as Rear 


ask 


d a large number of scouts are an absolute necessity. 
Bo that I say 1 claim to speak om taat sob t with an authority quite 
1 aan that of officers who have y the general experience of 


During the course of my re- 
marks yesterday I think I made it sear lope I made it clear— 
that the number for which I was standing was the largest number 
5 and it was re ted yeste that more than 1 


I think that ry “implied all through my testimony yesterday, but 

did not make it = definite as I wish to make it now. 

„ Y. You changed your recommendation there from six ships 
Admiral KNIGHT. Yes. 


Here is the testimony of Capt. Sims, a very distinguished 
officer and a very able one. He appeared before the committee, 
and, on page 2688 of the hearings, he says: 


Mr. OLIVER. My idea was to develop what you thought would be 
30000 to make that 
en 


apes on page 2745, Admiral Sims has a very interesting 
statement, as follows: 

Mr. CALLAWAY. We have authorized—and you know the condition 
of our ficet—two dreadna its, the keels of X ten have not yet * 
laid, one to be bullt in the New Tork Navy Tard and the other to 
be built at Mare Island. 


necessary S e SS ae 


a 
plans of a ship of a new type, but if the battle cruiser plans are ready 
without delay I think they ought to be laid ba cruis 

Mr. 5 Battle cruisers 


presen 
. You would be —— 
changing ose battl ups for battle cruisers, considering 
our whole mage age and necessity 
5 3 cruisers, and 
— Admiral Knight said sald in his statement that we 
ulld them as fast as resources of this coun counts will H 
that, if battlesh! Nos. os and i have not been | down and there 
would not be undue = oer in changing them to battle cruisers, I would 
change them to e cruisers. 


. CALLAWAY. The ho et gin wal gto — — 
this session. judgment there 
oR at ai, „FCC 


po qe cruisers? 
Capt. Sus. Absolutely; there is no question at all. 
CALLA — —.— 


Mr. — a ree I ‘wh ge is no question in your 
ber — a have oe Seer. aw and 
e keels of which —.— — been be changed to battle 


? 

Mir Canuawax, Considering the condition of our fleet at the present 
time, and our necessi 

Capt. Sims. That — pee opinion. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. What is the exact difference 
between a battleship and a battle cruiser? 

Mr. PADGETT. A battleship is a ship that carries heavy 
armor and big guns and has a speed of from 20 to 21 or 22 
knots. A battle cruiser is lighter armored, but has a much 
higher speed and also carries big guns. The battle cruiser has 
a speed provided by this bill of 35 knots as against 21 knots 
for our battleships, but they both carry large guns. 

Now, then, pursuing the question that these 93 said 
we were ignoring—— 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. Will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

Mr. PADGETT, I will yield later, 
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Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. 
to have his statement accurate? 

Mr. PADGETT, Yes. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. The gentleman says this 
bill provides for a 35-knot speed for the battle cruisers. 

Mr. PADGETT. No; I said the battle cruisers provided for 
are to have a speed of 35 knots. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. The gentleman said the 
bill provided for a speed of 35 knots and that is what I wanted 
to call attention to. 

Mr. PADGETT. The plans for these we authorized are for 
85 knots or more, y 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. Contemplate 35 knots? 

Mr. PADGETT. Actually provide for that. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. They do not provide for 
that speed, that is the difference. 

Mr. PADGETT. The bill does not designate the speed. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. That is what I say. 

Mr. PADGETT. The plans provide for and the testimony 
shows that is what is contemplated. To show the difference, 
the battleships we have been building with a speed of 20 to 21 
knots have an engine power of 29,000 horsepower. The battle 
— contemplated by this bill have 180,000 horsepower 
engines. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. I can not at this time, 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I would like to ask the 
gentleman—— 

Mr. PADGETT, I can not yield at this time; I will yield 
later. Now, Admiral Grant appeared before the committee and 
on page 1608 this occurred: 


The CHAMAN. What is the ship that will command the sea and 
must be used for the most effective’ offense and defense in war on the 


sea? 
Admiral Granr. I should say briefly that the most effective vessel is 
the one of which we have not any in ur service—the battle Sulser, 


Then on page 1604 Admiral Grant continues: 


Mr. BRITTEN (interposing). I asked if you would send a division of 
battle cruisers out to fight a division of dreadnaughts, and you sal 
that you would not? 

Admiral Grant. I repeat no. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Then I asked you upon what a based your conclusion 
that the battle cruiser was the most efficient fighting ship ? 

Admiral GRANT. Because the battle cruiser is a vesse 
none of 78 and it is the one we must depend on to bring us informa- 
tlon and to destroy the scouts and torpedo flotilla of the enemy op- 
5 ‘What bout destroying the bi 

r. ITTEN. about destroyin ships of the enemy? 

Admiral Grant. I would take the battleship. “4 z 

Mr. BRITTEN. You would not do that with the battle cruisers? 

Admiral Grant. I would attack him in some way. 

Mr. BRITTEN. With your lighter armament? 

Admiral Grant. I would not attack him, probably, with that alone. 

Mr. BRITTEN. If we were golng to authorize one or two divisions of 
big shi first-line shi this year, which would you prefer authoriz- 
ing—battle cruisers or dnaughts? 

Admiral Grant. Battle cruisers. 


Mr. BRITTEN. Was that based on four ships? 

Mr. PADGETT, Yes; he said he would ask four or more if 
he could get them, 

Mr. SLAYDEN. They would ask 40. 

Mr, PADGETT. He would ask any he could get. He was 
speaking of the type that was needed. Now, I will take the 
statement of Capt. McKean, who is the aid for matériel, a very 
distinguished and learned officer. On page 1752 the question 
was asked him: 

Captain, I want you to write clearly into the record your views as to 
the importance of adding to our fleet fast battle cruisers. I under- 
stand you to give it as 5 opinlon that the most 72 and impend- 


need of our fleet at present is the addition of at least four fast 
ba . — cruisers ? 


But the gentleman desires 


that we have 


„ OLIVER., An 

pressed it? 

Capt. McKEax. Yes, sir; the fleet already built, 

Mr, OLIVER, Already built? 

sant McKean. Yes; as judged from the problems that we have 
solved. 

Mr. Roperts. You consider 4 fast battle cruisers are necessary where 
you have as many as 12 dnaughts? 

Capt. McKrax, That is abont the proportion that I would consider a 
ficet to be well balanced in—12 dreadnaughts to 4 battle cruisers, 


We have 19 dreadnaughts, counting the South Carolina and 
Michigan, and not one battle cruiser. 

Mr. BUTLER. Excuse me, but did the gentleman count the 
two ships the keels of which will not be laid for a year? 

Mr. PADG Tes. 

Mr. BUTLER. Does the gentleman call them ships? 

Mr. PADGETT, Yes, sir; I call them ships as far as Con- 
gress is called upon to act. We have authorized them and they 
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are gathering the materials and assembling them and getting 
ready to construct them. 

Mr. BUTLER. Does the gentleman prefer not to be inter- 
rupted? 

Mr. PADGETT. Les, sir. 

Mr. BUTLER. I have a few questions I would like to ask the 
gentleman, 

Mr. PADGETT. On page 1754 Capt. McKean again says: 


Mr. OLIVER. Are your conclusions as to the urgent need of this type 
pence, in part, upon a careful study and observation of the present 
war 


Capt. McKean. In part on the game-board studies at the War Col- 
lege, in part on active fleet maneuvers at sea with our own fleet, and 
conclusion confirmed by the operations of the present war, 


Now, then, I have the testimony here of Admiral Taylor, the 
Chief Constructor of the Navy, on page 855, where he says: 

Mr. BUTLER, I heard what you said about the battle cruisers. Have 
you always entertained that opinion of battle cruisers? 

Admiral TAYLOR. I have been quite consistent in that opinion, think- 
ing at first we needed battleships most, and now that we have a reason- 


able number of battleships completed I think it is time to have some 
battle cruisers. 


On page 857 he continues: 


Mr. CaLnaway. You said that, in your judgment, the battle cruiser 
is of more importance at this time to our pr than the battleship? 
Admiral TAYLOR. I stated that if you had to make a choice at the 
28 moment I believe I would build two battle cruisers this year 
stead of two battleships, 


Now, then, I have one other authority, and in view of what 
has been said by some Members who signed the minority report 
I believe it will be considered good authority, and it will be 
accepted as good authority whether we signed the minority 
report or did not sign it, because I say he is good authority. 
I ask your attention to the testimony of Rear Admiral Bradley 
A. Fiske, on page 2962: 

Mr. CALLAWAY. The war, according to our reasonable expectations, 
will not last more than a year longer, and whatever developments 
come out of that will come probably before we will lay the keel of 
another battleship. Don't you think it would be well for us to put 
whatever money we have into cruisers and await the development of 
the battleship situation, rather than to go ahead and bulld this thin 
that, accord to the testimony before this committee, looks a 
deal like junk to me? 

Admiral Fiske. That question is a little bit vague and a little hard to 
answer. That is the reason why I like the game board, use it is 
helpful in determining just such questions. Before I can answer your 

uestion I have first to make up my mind exactly what you mean. 

course no people use words exactly the same. I will have to answer 
your question again very much the way the other officers have, or most 
of them, that if you are going to appropriate for a comparatively 
limited number of ships, I would prefer ttle cruisers; but if you 


are going to vote 20 capital ships, I would not have them all battle 
cruisers. 


Mr. CALLAWAY. I am not going to vote for that — 
Admiral Fiskx. If you are ng to vote only four, then I think, and 
most of us think, they should battle cruisers, 
Mr. sah But suppose we were going to vote six, what would 
ou sa 
> Admiral Fisker. I would say battle cruisers. 
Mr. BROWNING. All of them. 
Admiral FISKE. Yes, sir, 
[Applause.] 
Mr, BRITTEN. 
battle cruisers? 
Mr. PADGETT. Because the committee decided that they 
would cost more than they wanted to authorize in one session 
of Congress. We have nothing to conceal or nothing to hide. 
We have tried to deal with this question in an intelligent, 
sane, and safe way and in a legitimate and proper manner to 
reach a proper solution of this question. 
Mr. BRITTEN. Is it not a fact, Mr. Chairman, that the 
logrolling that occurred in the committee caused the reduction 
in numbers—the logrolling between the pacifists and near 


pacifists? 

Mr. PADGETT. I have nothing to say about that, except 
that there was a lot of logrolling going on among those who 
signed the minority report before that meeting to which you 
refer. 

Mr. BRITTEN. We were educated by your committee. 

Mr. PADGETT. Well, I simply want to illustrate that by a 
little incident that occurs to me at the present time. Down in 
our country there was an old darky named Uncle Ephraim. 
Uncle Ephraim started across an old field one day, and there 
was a bad ram in there that had the habit of attacking people. 
The ram spied old Uncle Ephraim, and humped himself and 
started for him. Uncle Ephraim saw an old stump out in the 
field and he started for it. They got to chasing each other 
around the stump and Uncle Ephraim gained on the ram and 
closed on him and reached down between his legs and caught 
the ram by the tail and began to pull, squeeze, and twist, and 
then the ram rolled his head back and walled his eyes back at 
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him and cried, “ Baa, baa.” 
be damned. Who fotched on this difficulty?” [Laughter.] 

Mr. BRITTEN. Do you mean to say that that was an old 
ram? 

Mr. MADDEN. Did not the gentleman get the story a little 
balled up? [Laughter.] 

Mr. PADGETT. I wish to call your attention to what Ad- 
miral Fiske said as reported on page 2956 of the hearings, as 
follows: 

Admiral Fiske. I testified on Friday, in answer to a question here, 
that I would follow the recommendations of the General rd of July 
30, which would mean if you are going to build eight capital ships, 
you should build four and four. 

The CHAIRMAN. How would you get away from the six? 

Admiral Fisker. There you are again. If you are only going to build 
six, I would make them all battle cruisers. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. You had better answer according to your own judg- 
ment rather than to take the judgment of the 5 

22 BRON AIS If you are going to build eight ships, what would 

ou do 

3 Admiral Fiske. In that case, four battleships and four battle cruisers. 
Mr. Browntxc. You would? 
Admiral Fiske. Yes, sir; if you are going to build eight capital 


ships. 

Phe CHamMan. If you are going to build six ships, you would build 
six battle cruisers, and not four battle cruisers and two battleships? 

Now then, gentlemen, I submit to the membership of this 
House in all seriousness if the statement of the minority in their 
report that we ignored all naval authority is borne out by the 
facts? There were two other officers who appeared before the 
committee and spoke on the subject. Admiral Benson, who is 
the Chief of Naval Operations, said that he would follow the 
program mapped out for the five years and build two and two— 
stood for both. And then Admiral Badger stood for both. 
And I have read the testimony of these others. And I submit 
to you as frank, candid men, that with our conditions, having 
19 battleships and no battle cruisers, that the proper thing for 
the committee to do was to pursue the policy we have pursued 
and start upon the supplying of the needs of the Navy along this 
line and meet this urgent necessity as we have heretofore done 
by emphasizing the building of battleships to the exclusion of 
battle cruisers. [Applause.] 

Now, then, gentlemen, there is another question that I want 
to talk about. That is the question of personnel, and I am not 
going to take so much time on that. They find fault with the 
action of the committee in recommending an increase of 13,500 
men. We recommend 13,850 men, because of adding 350 enlisted 
men under the provision for the flying corps. Now, then, the 
department recommended 10,000. We have recommended 13,850. 
But these gentlemen complain of that. Now, let me say we 
have here the recommendation of the General Board of the 
Navy, of date July 30, 1915, as follows: 


Personnel: Eleven thousand men. This number will provide for the 
needs of the present ships of the Navy, including those nearing comple- 
tion, but it must be borne in mind that the personnel—commission, war- 
rant, and enlisted—will have to be further increased as the new con- 


struction progresses. 

Now, that was on the 10th day of last July. The General 
Board of the Navy carefully, deliberately, and considerately 
recommended 11,000 men increase. But we have recommended 
18,850. But they said that would care for all the present ships 
of the Navy, including those nearing completion. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. Will the gentleman yield 
right at that point? The number of men that you recommended 
was 13,850? 

Mr. PADGETT. ‘Thirteen thousand five hundred, and three 
hundred and fifty under the provision of the flying corps. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. I supposed that you were 
referring to the men for the Navy proper, 

Mr. PADGETT. They are in the Navy, because if they did 
not come in under that provision they have got to be supplied 
from the other provision. So that the aggregate is 13,850. 

Now, I want to call your attention to the fact that the Gen- 
eral Board in November, 1915, submitted another report to the 
Secretary of the Navy recommending with reference to an in- 
crease in personnel, and they say that the Navy is the first line 
of defense of the country. They said for the fiscal year 1917 
the General Board regarded as inadequate any smaller force 
than 67,000 men in the regular Navy. Now, then, we have at 
the present time 54,000 enlisted men. We are authorizing 
18,850. So that we are authorizing in this bill 850 more men 
than the General Board in its report in November, 1915, said 
were required for the Navy in the next year, 1917, on a peace 
basis. But not only that, Admiral Badger was before the com- 
mittee and testified. He is a member of the General Board. 
He is chairman of the executive committee of that board. 

He is chairman of the executive committee of the general 
board. He has retired from the position of commander in chief 
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of the Atlantic Fleet. We had before him the question of the 
number of men required for the Navy in time of peace, and he 
stated the number at 67,865. In other words, he said 67,865, 
and our recommendation makes 67,850. So it has got down with 
the minority report to a 15-cent proposition. [Applause.] 

Now, then, there is one other matter, and I will not take much 
time on it. They criticize us on the question of aviation. Last 
year the Congress appropriated $1,000,000 for aviation. In this 
bill we are appropriating $2,000,000. It must be borne in mind 
that the sphere of operations of aviation in the Navy is limited 
to the operations of our ships. It is not for land aviation, but it 
is for the purposes that are consistent with and in keeping with 
the ships, Our development in aviation with reference to motors 
has not reached a satisfactory condition. While we are making 
motors, and all the motor manufacturers in this country, all of 
the factories that are engaged in the manufacture of automo- 
biles, are experimenting with and working and trying to develop 
a motor—and there never was such energy and effort being put 
forth as there is at the present time to develop a satisfactory 
motor, yet we have not thus far secured a motor that is en- 
tirely satisfactory. Now, then, the committee take the position, 
and it is supported by the testimony of Admiral Benson, Chief 
of Naval Operations, that $2,000,000 will answer all the purposes 
of the department this year in the development of aviation. 

Now, there are other things I would like to mention, but I see 
I have taken up more time than I intended. I will yield to the 
gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Hur] for a question. 

Mr. HILL. I desire to ask the gentleman a question for in- 
formation. The gentleman has quoted very extensively, and to 
me very satisfactorily, from the reports of these officers of the 
Navy. I want to ask him now whether these are the same men 
under whose advice the present Navy has come to its present 
unbalanced condition, or is it the fault of Congress that the 
condition which now obtains exists? Where is the blame, if 
there is blame, to be located? Upon these men whom the gentle- 
man has now quoted, or upon the refusal of Congress to follow 
thelr advice in the past? 

Mr. PADGETT, I will say to the gentleman that the naval 
officers heretofore and the General Board heretofore have em- 
phasized the importance and the necessity of the building of 
battleships above every other ship in the Navy. The General 
Board has never, except in one year, heretofore recommended 
the building of battle cruisers. That was in 1912, and at that 
time they did recommend the building of two; but the Navy 
Department did not submit any estimate through the Treasury 
to include those two battle cruisers. 

Mr. HILL. Then, do I understand that the present recom- 
mendations are to correct past mistakes? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. What rank will our Navy have when this pro- 
gram is completed? What rank will the American Navy take 
when this program is completed, assuming that the other coun- 
tries will continue their building programs? 

Mr. PADGETT. That is a proposition where I hardly know 
what to assume. We have no information that is reliable and 
definite as to what the other naval powers have done since the 
outbreak of the war in Europe. I was talking only yesterday 
and the day before with Capt. Oliver, the head of the Naval 
Intelligence Office, and he says that they have no information 
that is reliable and definite. They have gotten fragmentary 
evidence, they have gotten reports here and there as to what 
has been done and what has not been done. And that reminds 
me to say here that last September we received from a source 
which is confidential, which I can not disclose, but which is 
supposed to be the most reliable that we have, to the effect that 
England and Germany both were building battle cruisers instead 
of battleships. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 
yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. Not now. And only in the last few days 
that same report has been confirmed from a similar source. 

Mr. FESS. Now where are we as to rank? 

Mr. PADGETT. As to rank, there are so many elements that 
enter into it that it is hard to say; but I will give you the facts. 
Our Navy, prior to the time of the dreadnaught—that marked a 
dividing line in the navies of the world—our Navy, prior to the 
development of the dreadnaught class, was far superior to the 
German Navy, which is supposed to be the second power. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. Not yet. Now, the German Navy in the 
dreadnaught is superior to ours. That is, we have 19 dread- 
naughts, and she has 20 that we know of and one that it is sup- 
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posed she took over at the beginning of this war that was build- 
ing in her yards for another nation; and then we have reports 
that she has built two others. The General Board sent down 
to us a statement that there were two others that were built, but 
the Naval Intelligence Office people say they will not state that 
as a fact. All they can say is that they have fragmentary re- 
ports and fragmentary evidence; that is probably true, but they 
do not state it as a fact. 

Now, Germany had at the beginning of the war eight battle 
cruisers. We have none. The five that we are authorizing in 
this bill, we believe, are superior to her eight. I may add that 
one of those eight, the Goeben, was sold ostensibly to Turkey. We 
are informed she is still officered by German officers and manned 
by a German crew. Whether that is true or not I do not know, 
but that is the report that we receive. But these cruisers that 
we are authorizing are of such superior quality and superior 
character that they would more than offset the eight of the 
German cruisers that were built of an inferior character. But, 
according to that same evidence that I was telling you about 
a while ago, we are informed that the Germans have laid down 
three battle cruisers since the beginning of the war. Whether 
that is true or not I do not know. The Naval Intelligence Office 
say that they can not state whether it is true or not, but that 
they have fragmentary reports and evidence concerning it. 

Now, I will yield to gentlemen. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I am interested in knowing what 
determines the status of a nation in relation to its navy; 
whether it is the number of battle cruisers, the number of 
dreadnaughts, the number of battleships, the number of men 
employed in the navy, the size of the guns, or the displacement 

_of the ships. 

Mr. PADGETT. AN those things enter into it. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. What is the earliest date at 
which the program provided in this bill can be completed? 

Mr. PADGETT. It has been taking about 34 months to 
build battleships. The department think that they can build a 
battle cruiser in about the same time. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. If this bill should pass within 
the next six weeks or two months, when does the gentleman 
think the five battle cruisers will be completed? 

Mr. PADGETT. About 1919. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. In about three years? 

Mr. PADGETT. In from 30 to 36 months; I could not say 
exactly. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Referring to the personnel of the Navy, the 
gentleman gave the House the recommendation of the Navy 
General Board of last July and also of last November. Does 
the gentleman care to advise the House that in December, 
more than a year ago, the Navy General Board advised 19,600 
men additional for the enlisted service? 

Mr. PADGETT, I do not remember about that definitely, 
but if more than a year ago they did that they have revised 
their figures twice since then, and when Admiral Badger ap- 
peared before the committee and was asked to give us a careful 
estimate and a detailed statement he submitted 67,865 as the 
number of men required for the fiscal year 1917, in time of 
peace, and we have given it. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Is it not a fact that the report the gentle- 
man refers to was based on specific conditions? 

Mr. PADGETT. On peace conditions. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Is it not a fact that it was based on skele- 
ton crews for the majority of the ships of the Navy? 

Mr. PADGETT. No. Admiral Badger based it on a 50 per 
cent skeleton for the reserve ships. And I may state to the 
gentleman that Secretary Meyer established the reserve ships 
on a 80 per cent basis, and the present Secretary put it at 40 
per cent, and the General Board has recommended 50 per cent, 
and the figures of Admiral Badger are upon the basis of 50 per 
cent crews for the reserve ships in time of peace, which it oc- 
curs to me are ample. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. I understood the chair- 
man of the committee to say a moment ago that the strength 
of the Navy to-day is substantially 54,000 men. 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. : 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. Will the gentleman kindly 
inform me how he arrives at those figures? 

Mr. PADGETT. The Secretary states that number, and in 
your minority repert you accept those figures. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. Not men. 

3 PADGETT. The gentleman wants to make a distinc- 
on 
Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. Between a boy under in- 

struction and a man, How many of the 54,000 are boys under 

instruction? 


Mr. PADGETT. There are 3,500 of them that are ap- 
prenticed seamen. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. Of the 54,000? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

1 ROBERTS of Massachusetts. That is what I wanted to 
ow. 

Mr. PADGETT. That is correct, and those 3,500 apprenticed 
seamen are young men between the ages of 18 and 21, and they 
are just as good material, and I sometimes think a little better, 
than some who are older. [Applause.] s 

Mr. BUTLER. Those boys are not put on battleships? 

Mr. PADGETT. Oh, yes; they sprinkle them around. 

Mr. BUTLER. They are put on the smaller ships? 

Mr. PADGETT. You take a boy 18 years old and up to 21, 
a vigorous, well-trained young fellow who goes through the 
schools down here in our training stations, and he is fit, he is 
good. [Applause.] 

Mr. BUTLER. The chairman of the committee does not pre- 
tend to be a military man? 

Mr. PADGETT. No. 

Mr, BUTLER. He would not place a boy where a military 
man would not place him, would he? 

Mr. PADGETT. No. 

Mr. BUTLER. Military men do not place these boys on bat- 
tleships. : 

Mr. PADGETT. They do distribute them around to the ships 
with the others. 

Mr. BUTLER. They can stand around, of course. 

Mr. FARR. I desire to ask the chairman of the Committee 
on Naval Affairs if any naval authority has placed our Navy 
in a better position than fourth? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes; 2 number of men who testified before 
the committee. Admiral Fletcher gave it as his opinion that we 
were third, and some of the others said third, 

Mr. FARR. Did not the President in his recent speech say 
we were fourth? Was not that the statement of the President 
in his address to the country, that we were not better than 
fourth, and that he wanted us to be first? 

Mr. PADGETT. He said he wanted us to be first, and I be- 
lieve he stated that we were fourth; but I thought the President 
was mistaken in his opinion as to our Navy. We have got a 
far better Navy than that, and I want to make it still better. 
[Applause]. 

Mr. FARR. The gentleman stated that we did not possess 
a well-balanced fleet. 

Mr. PADGETT. I said that. 

Mr. FARR. And that in order to strengthen our fleet we 
ought to have battle cruisers? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. FARR. I agree with him; but will these five battle 
cruisers add 1 pound of fighting strength to our Navy, other 
than to utilize the power that our dreadnaughts now have? 

Mr. PADGETT. Oh, yes. A ship with ten 14-inch guns does 
not depend on the other ship altogether. [Laughter and ap- 


use.] 

Mr. FARR, Our fleet is inefficient and we want the battle 
cruisers to bring it up. 

Mr. PADGETT. We need them to help the dreadnaughts. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. The gentleman from Connecticut asked 
the gentleman from Tennessee whether these officers had not 
made a mistake in the past, and whether they were not now try- 
ing to correct the mistake by building cruisers. 

Mr. PADGETT. I did not say it was a mistake. I said that 
they emphasized the importance of the ships that then appeared 
to be paramount, and now they are emphasizing the other one 
to coordinate and supplement and balance the fleet that we have, 

Mr. LINTHICUM. What I want to suggest is that perhaps 
their views may have been modified by the results of the Euro- 


pean war. 

Mr. PADGETT. They said that the present war has brought 
out the supreme importance of battle cruisers. 

Mr. HOWARD, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HOWARD. The program as reported by the committee 
somewhat modifies what the country was expecting; that is to 
say, the extremists for preparedness. I want to ask whether 
this bill as reported by the Committee on Naval Affairs has the 
stamp of approval upon it of the Navy Department, the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, and the administration? 

Mr. PADGETT. I can not say, for I have not talked with 
them. I have heard that the Navy was tickled to death and 
laughing all over. [Laughter and applause.] 


Mr. BUTLER, Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 
Mr. BUTLER. Who is the tickler? 
Mr. PADGETT. The bill that we reported. 


[Laughter.] 
Mr. BUTLER. Has it tickled the Secretary of the Navy or 
the President? 
Mr. PADGETT. I said I had not talked with them. I re- 
ceived a note from the Secretary of the Navy in which he con- 
gratulated me on the magnificent work we have done. [Ap- 


plause.] I have the note in my office and I can show it to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. BUTLER. I would be delighted to see it, I would like 
to know how many times the Secretary and the President 
can change their minds. 

Mr. PADGETT. I think we can show that some of the men 
that signed the minority report haye changed their minds. 
[Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. BUTLER. I have not changed mine. Did the chairman 
of the committee ever know me to vote for only one battle- 
ship? 

Mr. PADGETT. Not that I know of. 

Mr. BUTLER. And yet the chairman has done that. 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. I have spoken for one battleship and 
I have spoken for two battleships. And now I am speaking for 
five battle cruisers, and to try to adapt myself and my speeches 
to the needs of the country, the wise thing to do. [Applause.] 

Mr. BUTLER. I do not question the gentleman’s sincerity, 
but he has changed his views. Mr. Chairman, how much time 
did the chairman of the committee use? 

The CHAIRMAN. One hour and 16 minutes. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. KELLEY]. 

Mr. KELLEY. Mr. Chairman, I think the House and the 
country approach the question of making appropriations for 
the Navy in a little different frame of mind than for a good 
many years past. As the appropriation bills have been before 
the House in former years there have always been objections of 
various kinds to their passage. Generally somebody has in- 
sisted that we had Navy enough already and did not need any 
more, I noticed in going back through the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp to find out something of what had been said in days past 
that away back in 1892 Mr. Bryan said that he was in favor of 
a sufficient Navy, but he thought we had a sufficient Navy at 
that time. As I recollect it, we had two battleships in com- 
mission. 

Discussions in the past have shown that a great many men 
have thought in relation to building up the Navy that the time 
was about ripe for the nations of the world to get together and 
establish some sort of a tribunal to which the disputes of the 
world might be taken and settled in somewhat the same manner 
as individuals take their differences to courts of law. Many 
expressed the fear that if we added to the Navy such action 
might in some way impede the progress of arbitration in the 
world, and they stated in their speeches that they wanted our 
country to be in a position when that happy time came to take 
the initiative in ieading the nations of the world from the 
battle fields into paths of peace. And so men holding these views 
opposed additions to the Navy. 

Others thought that we did not have any enemies anywhere in 
the world and there was no danger of being attacked by any- 
body. They said that as long as we were fair and just in our 
dealings with the world the world, on the other hand, would 
be fair and equitable in its dealings with us. And so they op- 
posed the building up of the Navy. 

But we come into a different time now; and men who thought 
that wars were over and that the great Christian nations of 
the world would never be engaged in war any more now come 
face to face with the fact that we are in the midst of the 
greatest war in all the history of the world. And whereas they 
believed that so long as we were fair and just in our treatment 
of other nations of the world we had no reason to expect that 
other nations would encroach upon our rights, we now face 
a situation where our great commercial interests on the seas 
are-invaded from almost every direction, and where innocent 
American lives have been taken on the high seas where they 
had a perfect right to be. And so we come to the consideration 
of this bill in a somewhat different frame of mind, because we 
know we are living in a period of great danger and much 
uncertainty. 

The President said in his speeches to the country—and he said 
it sincerely, I think—that these are dangerous days; and he 
advised, as he went from city to city, that we should prepare to 
meet this possible danger. We take up the question of the Navy 
to-day with the situation in the world as it is, and not as we 
have often approached it in other years, from an abstract or 
theoretical point of view, Considering our geographical situa- 
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tion, whatever defense we need is very largely a matter of naval 
defense. If we were located as some of the countries of Eu- 
rope, with only a line on the map between us and powerful 
enemies, it would be necessary, perhaps, to do as they have 
done, and build up powerful standing armies to protect our- 
selves. But when the Lord gave us this choice spot in the 
world he placed us 3,000 miles away from powerful neighbors 
on the one hand and 5,000 miles away from powerful neigh- 
bors on the other. So the Navy is the natural and normal and 
logical protection of the people of this country to whatever 
extent we may think we need protection. 

What of the Nayy? Just a word leading up to it. We did 
not have any Navy to speak of when the Civil War commenced, 
but when the war was over our Navy was comparable to that 
of Great Britain. But the necessity soon passed and the ships 
fell into decline. Our wooden ships passed out of use, and in 
1883 we started to build then what we called the steel navy, 
practically the first steel ships, under the administration of 
President Arthur. We went along under the administrations 
of President Cleveland and President Harrison and built a few 
battleships. I think the Oregon, the Massachusetts, and the 
Indiana were built or at least authorized under the administra- 
tion of President Harrison. Then we came on down to the 
Spanish-American War and we had that little nucleus of a 
navy. It was sufficient, however, for the needs of that par- 
ticular time. Dewey, away over there 10,000 miles away from 
home, without coal enough to bring him a quarter of the way 
back, destroyed what there was of the Spanish fleet in Manila 
and placed his name in a single morning alongside of the names 
of Jones and Farragut and Nelson in the history of the world. 
[Applause.] The» a little later down here off Santiago we de- 
stroyed what there was left of the Spanish fleet. Two Spanish 
fleets were destroyed without the loss of a single ship or a single 
American seaman. If we ever have another war in our history, 
I hope that we will get into just such a fight as that at Manila 
and Santiago. A good many thoughtful people, however, imme- 
diately upon the close of the Spanish-American War began to 
consider what our situation would have been had we been en- 
gaged in a war with some first-class power. And so, following 
the war, under President McKinley’s administration, we started 
in to build up the American Navy. 

Under President McKinley we authorized in the two Con- 
gresses of his first term the Maine, the Missouri, the Ohio, the 
Georgia, the Nebraska, the Virginia, the New Jersey, and the 
Rhode Island, a total of eight ships in three years, or an aver- 
age of nearly three battleships a year. Then, under the McKin- 
ley-Roosevelt administration, Mr. Roosevelt succeeding to the 
Presidency upon the -assassination of President McKinley, in 
the Fifty-second Congress we added the Connecticut and the 
Louisiana in the first session. In the second session we author- 
ized the Idaho, the Kansas, the Minnesota, the Mississippi, and 
the Vermont. In the Fifty-eighth Congress we authorized the 
New Jersey, the Michigan, and the South Carolina, or a total 
of 10 battleships in four years, under President Roosevelt's 
first administration. During the four years of President Roose- 
velt's second term we authorized the Delaware, the South Da- 
kota, the Florida, the Utah, the Arkansas, and the Wyoming, 
a total of 6 ships. During the first two years of President 
Taft's administration—the Sixty-first Congress—we authorized 
the New York, the Texas, the Nevada, and the Oklahoma. 
This made a total of 28 battleships in 14 years under McKinley, 
Roosevelt, and Taft, or an average of 2 a year. In the Sixty- 
second Congress the House was Democratic, and that Congress 
authorized but 2 battleships instead of 4. Where were we 
heading in those days? What building policy controlled our 
addition of battleships? Why were we authorizing just two 
battleships a year? A consistent program of this kind, car- 
ried forward for 14 years, could not well be a matter of chance. 
From the close of the Spanish-American War until 1912 the 
Navy Department and the naval committees of the House and 
Senate were working upon a well-defined policy. I think Mr. 
Foss, the gentleman from Illinois, who was chairman of the 
House Committee on Naval Affairs during most of that time, 
will bear me out in this statement. President McKinley, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, President Taft, and those charged with naval 
matters generally were committed to the policy that the United 
States ought to maintain a navy second only to the navy of 
Great Britain. Why should such a policy be followed? Why 
should we be at least the second naval power in the world? 
Because there is no other country in the world, save Great 
Britain alone, so situated as to need more nayal protection than 
the United States. 

Great Britain is so situated that her empire is dependent upon 
the navy, scattered as it is all over the world. Not only that, 
but she is a manufacturing nation at home, with little or no 
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raw material. This she must get from the outside world. Then, 
too, she is dependent for her food supply upon the outsice world. 
She must keep open the avenues of commerce in order to get 
her raw material, in order to keep in touch with her posses- 
sions, and in order to feed her people. Not only the empire, 
but also the very life of the people of England itself is depend- 
ent upon her navy. Her naval necessities are probably greater 
than ours; but there is no nation in the world with so much 
coast line, so many great cities, and so much property located 
within gunfire from the sea as the United States. There is no 
other nation in the world that has more international obligations 
te perform requiring the need of a navy than the United States. 
So, back there under McKinley and followed out under Roose- 
velt and Taft we had in the United States a navy second only 
to the navy of Great Britain. When you have a policy founded 
on sense you know what you are doing. You do not simply add 
a ship here and a ship there, but you can tell definitely how 
many ships of a particular type to add each year when you 
have a fixed policy. It is for Congress to lay down the policy, 
and then, so far as I am concerned, as to the particular type 
of ship, I am content to leave it to the experts of the Navy, 
whom we have educated at such great cost. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLEY. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does the gentleman think that battle 
cruisers are a necessary part of our Navy? 

Mr. KELLEY. I am going to show you exactly how neces- 
sary they are and how many are necessary. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Then if you had the program under the 
Republican administrations of which the gentleman speaks, 
why did you not include battle cruisers? 

Mr. KELLEY. That is very fine, indeed, and I am glad the 
gentleman mentioned it. It is because in those days there were 
no battle crnisers. [Laughter.] I suppose that would be a 
simple answer enough, but there were ships which took the 
place of battle cruisers. There were armored cruisers in those 
days, and we in making a program provided for the armored 
cruisers. In the Fifty-fifth Congress, third session, we put in 
the Santiago, the Pittsburgh, and the West Virginia. 

In the Fifty-sixth Congress, first session, we added the Colo- 
rado, the Maryland, the South Dakota, the Milwaukee, the 
St. Louis, and the Charleston. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. In whose administration? 

Mr. KELLEY. Those were the administrations of Presidents 
McKinley and Roosevelt. In the Fifty-seventh Congress we 
added the Tennessee, the Washington, the Montana, and the 
North Carolina. These are armored cruisers. 

Mr. OLIVER rose. 

Mr. KELLEY. Let me finish with this gentleman here. 
These armored cruisers were as large as the battleships of that 
day and they cost the same amount of money as the 
battleships of that day, and in the 14 years that we were in 
power in this country we put in 28 battleships and 10 armored 
eruisers—a total of 38. [Applause on the Republican side.] So 
we did not neglect this very useful and necessary adjunct to the 
Navy, the armored cruiser. I now yield to the gentleman from 
Ala 


bama. 

Mr. OLIVER. Is the gentleman aware that in 1906 Great 
Britain laid down a battle cruiser and in 1908 Germany laid 
down a battle cruiser, and that during those years and the 
years following these countries were building battle cruisers; 
is not that true? [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. KELLEY. I do not remember exactly when England 

Mr. BUTLER. Our armored cruiser—we always had an eye 
on that. 

Mr. KELLEY. Just a moment; let me answer the gentle- 
man. I know that 1910 was the first year that Germany added 
a battle cruiser to her navy. 

Mr. OLIVER. That was during a Republican administra- 
tion. 

Mr. KELLEY. Yes; but the battle cruiser was not a demon- 
strated quantity when they built the first one. Sensible, reason- 
able, and rational, we did not go off halfcocked, following after 
a foreign Government, simply because it built one of these great 
big g ships. We waited a little 

Mr. OLIVER. Will the gentleman yield for one question? 

Mr. TALBOTT. Do not blame this administration. 

Mr. KELLEY. Oh, I will get to that, and I will put the 
blame where it belongs. 

Mr. OLIVER. Does the gentleman mean to assert to this 
House that in the number of battle cruisers now possessed by 
Germany and by Great Britain he is only including the battle 
cruisers built since 1910? Is it not a fact that in the authenti- 
cated lists showing the number of battle cruisers now owned 
by England and Germany are included battle cruisers laid down 


by Great Britain as early as 1906 and by Germany as early as 


Mr. KELLEY. That is not true. Germany did not put any 
battle cruisers in her navy until 1910. 

Mr. OLIVER. Did she not lay them down earlier? 

Mr. KELLEY. Just one moment. Now, in the Sixty-second 
Congress 
Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman permit just 
one interruption? 

Mr. MILLER of Pennsylvania. The gentleman has 8 got 
seven minutes. Why do not you let him alone? [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. Gentlemen must not interrupt without the 
permission of the speaker, and gentlemen must not inject re- 
marks from their seats. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the gentleman yield to me for a minute? 

Mr. KELLEY. I will. 

Mr. BUTLER. The rule gives me the disposition of the time, 
and I will assure the gentleman he will haye as much time as 
he pleases. [Applause.] 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield for one 
question? 

Mr. KELLEY, I will. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The gentleman from Alabama 
(Mr. OLIVER] said that England laid down a battle cruiser in 
1906 or 1908 and Germany in some other year. They might lay 
them down, but it would take two or three years to complete 
them, would it not? 

Mr. KELLEY. I do not remember the year 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. But he said “laid down.” If 
they were laid down in those years, when would they be com- 
pleted? May I ask the chairman how long it would take Eng- 
land Pines Germany to build a battle cruiser laid down in 1906 
or 1908? 

Mr. KELLEY. Well, I do not know—probably three years. 

Mr. OLIVER. Will the gentleman permit an interruption 
just for information? 

Mr. KELLEY. Not just now. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. KELLEY. Now, Mr. Chairman, so much for the matter 
of armored cruisers, which was the predecessor of the battle 
cruiser. I want to say further to the gentleman from Alabama 
that the first time that the General Board of the Navy recom- 
mended battle cruisers was in the Sixty-second Congress, 1912, 
and it recommended two at that time, and two battleships, and 
the Sixty-second Congress, as far as the House was concerned, 
built neither. [Applause on the Republican side.] I just want 
to call attentien to the situation in the Sixty-second Congress, 
first session. The Democratic caucus, as the records show, 


and an appropriation for a building program of a little more 
than $5,000,000 was included in that bill. The other end of the 
Capitol had not gone Democratic at that time 

Mr. LOUD. Would not stand for it. 

Mr. KELLEY. And they put in two battleships, and in the 
course of the conference, juggling back and forth, finally one 
was authorized. In the second session of the Sixty-second 
Congress the Committee on Naval Affairs of the House brought 
in two battleships and the Democratic House voted for one 
only; the Senate put in two and finally accepted one, thereupon 
the Navy of the United States receded from its position of 
second place which it had enjoyed for four years previous 
thereto. [Applause on the Republican side] Now, just a 
minute. 

Mr. DECKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLEY. What does the gentleman want to know? 

Mr. DECKER. I would like to know if the failure to build 
that one battleship is what put us from second place to fourth 
in the navies of the world? 

Mr. KELLEY. I am going to explain 

Mr. DECKER. I would like to have that question answered. 
We have built two every year since. 

Mr. KELLEY. There have not been very many years since. 

Mr. DECKER. I would like the gentleman to answer that 


I generally speak so that people can under- 
stand me. We dropped behind two battleships by this action 
in the Sixty-second Congress. 

Now, then, it has been stated somewhere that the position 
which we were maintaining all those years prior to 1912 did 
not require a two-battleship program, and that President Roose- 
velt in a message to Congress, I think about 1905, said that 
he thonght one battleship was enough. That is true. He did 
say that. And why? Because in 1898 Germany, which was 
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the second naval power, adopted a certain naval program. In 
1900 they changed it somewhat. In 1906 they changed it again. 
But particularly in 1908 their program was changed in an im- 
portant particular. Compared with the German program in 
force in 1905 we were easily in second place when President 
Roosevelt sent that message to Congress. But in 1908 Germany 
changed its program providing for the same number of ships 
for 1917—32—but put a limit of 20 years instead of 25 upon 
the age, and also provided that ships over 20 years of age would 
be replaced. And during the next two or three years that 
change in the German law added four or five—I have forgotten 
which—hattleships to the German Navy. 

In 1912 Germany changed its building program again, and at 
that time provided for 41 battleships under 20 years old by 
1917. Now, we did not take cognizance of that fact, but went 
on with the one battleship idea during the Sixty-second Con- 
gress. The question of restoring our Navy to second place and 
establishing again a definite policy is before the House. If 
we want a definite, positive program, if we desire a certain 
place among the nations of the world, not because of any fear 
that we may become involved in war with any particular nation, 
but because our necessities as a Nation on both oceans are so 
great. Now is the time to so provide for it. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLEY. I decline to yield. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. KELLEY. The report of the General Board shows that 
Germany, the second power, has 20 dreadnaughts built and two 
under construction. We have 17 dreadnaughts. Counting the 
Michigan and South Carolina, which I think should be counted, 
we have 19. So there is a discrepancy, in building and author- 
ized, between the two countries to-day, of three dreadnaughts. 

.We have recommended in this bill that the two which should 
have been built in 1912 be built now. 

Now, as to the battle cruisers, the chairman has gone on to 
say that most of the naval officers have recommended battle 
cruisers. Absolutely true. Nobody has recommended five bat- 
tle cruisers and the discontinuance of battleships. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Lou said that the discrepancy between us 
and Germany to-day was three battle cruisers. 

Mr. KELLEY. I said battleships. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. There is no danger of Germany losing any 
of her battleships in this war, is there? 

Mr. KELLEY. Of course, I can not tell what they may 
lose. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. There is nothing that would indicate that 
Germany would lose any of her battleships in this war? 

Mr. KELLEY. I know nothing about it. 

Mr. CALLAWAY, Is there any probability that she will lose 
any? 

Mr. KELLEY. How do I know? I can not look into the 
future. I would be glad if the gentleman from Texas could 
look into the future a little bit, because if he could guaran- 
tee 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
another half hour. 

Mr. KELLEY. I desire only five minutes more, 

Mr. BUTLER. Then I yield five minutes more to the gentle- 


man. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? Will the gen- 
tleman please state the difference between battle cruisers and 
armored cruisers? Some of the gentlemen do not seem to un- 
derstand. 

Mr. KELLEY. The armored cruiser bears exactly the same 
relation to the old battleship type as the battle cruiser now bears 
to the dreadnaught. In the old days the armored cruiser was 
the ship that went out ahead, scoured the seas, and located 
the enemy, and then got back under the protection of the 
heavily armored ships—the battleships. And that is exactly 
the use of a battle cruiser in its relation to the dreadnaught 


to-day. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. And the battle cruisers carry as heavy 
guns as the big ships? 

Mr. KELLEY. Yes. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. What were those vessels such 
as the Lion and the Blücher of both the English and German 
fleets that were sunk in the south seas? 

Mr. KELLEY, The Blücher was an armored cruiser. We 
have 10 like her, and the Lion is one of the latest and most 
powerful battle cruisers of the English Government. 

Mr. FESS. Can the gentleman permit one interruption? 
The gentleman knows I agree with him in his position. I am 
wondering whether we get the wrong idea when we speak of 


our becoming equal to Germany and not necessarily being equal 
to Great Britain. It is on no assumption that we shall never 
have any trouble with Great Britain, but simply that Great 
3 can never concentrate all her fighting force at one 
ce 

Mr. KELLEY. That is quite likely. Now, just a word as 
to the number of battle cruisers. Germany has six battle 
cruisers built. One of them, the Goeben, is at the present time 
fiying the flag of Turkey, but she has German oflicers and Ger- 
man men on board of her, and probably when the war is over 
she will be found back in the German Navy if she is still 
afloat. Now, there are six battle cruisers in the German Navy, 
and we recommend six battle cruisers in this bill. Five battle 
eruisers, or four, or three, will help, of course; but if we are 
going to restore the second-place policy we had better, in my 
judgment, authorize in this Congress the ships that will 
actually put us in second place. My father used to say that 
it was a pretty poor proposition to invest in a race horse that 
was just a little bit slower than the winner. [Applause.] 

Now, then, I sincerely hope that none of these ships will ever 
have to be used for war purposes at all. But we are in 
troublous times, and if we are going to have them at all we 
ought to have them within a reasonable time. The minority 
insists that an amendment should be put on the bill which 
would limit the time within which these ships must be con- 
structed, so that the American people may get the benefit of the 
protection provided. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Our experience in getting ships for the last four or five years 
is not such as to encourage Congress in the belief that ships 
provided in this bill will be constructed more quickly. I wish 
to say, by way of conclusion, that I trust that these great war- 
ships that may be authorized in this bill will never be called 
to fire a shot except in target practice or as a salute, but in 
times like these, when the world is inflamed, when the passions 
of men are aroused, and when prejudices are being engendered 
in the hearts of men which will flow through the channels of 
the world’s life for years to come, we should not be content 
with any halfway measures of defense, but we ought to make 
adequate provisions at this time to fully protect the American 
people. [Prolonged applause on the Republican side.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania Mr. 
BUTLER] is recognized. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, can the chairman of the com- 
mittee accommodate us with a very short speech on this side? 
I wish to yield to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Foss}. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I will yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. HENSLEY] and such others as he may desig- 
nate an hour and twenty minutes out of my time, and he will 
use part of his time now. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Missouri will be rec- 
ognized for an hour and twenty minutes. 

Mr. HENSLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CONNELLY]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Cox- 
NELLY] is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. CONNELLY. Mr. I want to say in the begin- 
ning of the few remarks that I shall make on this bill that, as 
a new member of the Committee on Naval Affairs, I shall not 
assume that in the one session of Congress I have become a 
naval expert or that I have learned any great amount concern- 
ing the needs of that great organization. I think I should say 
that I have found members of that committee very agreeable 
gentlemen, who have worked faithfully during this session. 
I am sure that Chairman Pancerr deserves great credit for his 
untiring courtesy, patience, and gentlemanly forbearance. I do 
not agree with the conclusions of some of these members, but 
in this I have no advantage of them, for they are just as much 
out of agreement with me as I am with them. 

I will not assume that the man who has attended the meet- 
ings of the committee quite faithfully and given attention to 
the work of that committee has come to definite and absolute 
conclusions, because I find that there are very few rules that 
anyone applies to their reasonings that can be followed with 
any safety. When men who have spent many, many years— 
practically all of their lives—in the Navy and who at the end 
of a long time of close study of its needs find that they can not 
agree with other men with the same ability, the same applica- 
tion, and the same experience, I do not take it that it is any 
crime for one who confesses to have but a superficial knowledge 
3 best to have opinions that do not eoincide with either of 

em. 

Let me say, in passing, Mr. Chairman, that I am not much 
impressed with the arguments of any man who bases his reason- 
ing upon the theory that all men who enjoy the blessings of 
liberty in a great Republic like this are not patriots and are not 
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seeking to find the best solution of these great questions that 


are and should be primarily patriotic questions. I have no 
sympathy or patience with the egotist who persuades himself 
that because he would build a dozen battleships each year he has 
a superior grade of patriotism to the fellow who is satisfied that 
the needs of the country would be very well served with the 
building of a very much smaller number. I haye learned to look 
with an eye of suspicion upon the fellow who assumes that he 
has cornered the supply of patriotism of the country and who 
explains the droop in his shoulders by saying that he has been 
lugging around such a load of love for his country. This country 
has in every time of need found patriots in sufficient number 
who were willing to enlist under her colors and fight and march 
and die for their country, and if the time ever comes when that 
sacrifice is called for again, there will be no dearth of volun- 
teers, there will be no failing to meet the test. But when we are 
trying to rationally and sensibly meet the requirements for the 
proper defense of the country every man should be allowed to 
form and express such an opinion as may be honestly formed 
without haying some demagogue question his motives or his 
patriotism. 

Now, I say to you that the only way that the average layman 
has to secure information along the line of defense of the country 
is to go to the fellow who knows; that is, to the men who have 
made a life study of the Army and Navy and the country’s de- 
fenses. If they can not tell him what should be done, he is in a 
bad plight so far as getting information that is of any value. 
But here he is not without some trouble and some misgivings. 
He finds the average naval officer an agreeable, courtly, and 
polished gentleman. He is just as unselfish as other people 
would be when placed in his position, but he has not had the 
experience nor the training to show him but one side of the 
matter of national defense, and he can not be blamed for not 
knowing the things that he has no right to know. The average 
naval officer has usually gone into the Naval Academy at an early 
age; he has never learned the real value of a dollar; and the 
fellow who has not learned that it requires some effort to get 
money to pay taxes is not fully qualified to see both sides of 
the question of national defense. In fact, there are a few things 
that the average fellow raised up in the marts of trade and in 
the business and commercial lines of the Nation knows just as 
well as any Navy and Army officer can know, and the knowledge 
that he has of these things does not reassure him when he sees 
what these naval officers do in the lines that the average layman 
is qualified to judge. In the Book of Estimates placed before the 
members of the committee, on page 84, is an inventory of some 
wagons, buggies, and sleighs that are used in the various navy 
yards of the country. I find that, while my training and qualifi- 
cations in my past life would not justify me in expressing an 
opinion as to the relative value of much of the fighting equip- 
ment, I have had such experience as would qualify me in placing 
a very fair estimate on the cost of wagons and buggies and 
sleighs. Here is the list, or a part of it, that we have published 
in that Book of Estimates: 
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Now, when I see this evidence of extravagance in the things 
that I do know about, I am not easily persuaded that the system 
all through, from beginning to end, is not one of waste and 
extravagance; that if the people of the country who pay the 
taxes could once fully understand they would require more than 
the vociferous proclaims of patriotism in the way of explanation. 

Mr. Chairman, I hear a great deal about efficiency in the 
Navy. I presume there is a good deal of efficiency, but I do 
not think that that efficiency is any matter to excite wonder and 
admiration. The Congress last session found it necessary to 
provide for a naval reserve, made up of men who had served in 
the Navy and who had had experience. They found that the 
Navy had for years failed even to keep a card index of those who 
had come in and served and gone out of the Navy. Such 
methods in any ordinary business, where it might be necessary 
to keep in touch with customers, would not be tolerated. Even 
ordinary caution would have suggested to them the necessity 
of keeping in touch with men who might be needed and men 
who had had experience and would be very valuable in emer- 
gency. The effort this Congress will make and the effort made 
in the last Congress to secure a reserve could have been largely 
obyiated with the application of some very well-established busi- 
ness principles in the Navy. 

I have been interested in the viewpoint of many of the 
nayal officers of the country as to the obligation the country is 
under to them. Some of the officers who have been retired 
through the agency of the retirement board have complained 
bitterly to the committee, and I doubt not that they feel that 


they have been very much abused. I will take one of these offi- 
cers as an example, not because his case is exceptional, but 
rather because it is not and is to a great extent representative 
of the class. This officer went into the Naval Academy when 
but a little more than 15 years of age; he was educated by the 
Government at an expense variously estimated at from fifteen 
to twenty thousand dollars; he was placed on the pay rolls of 
the Goyernment at a good salary from the time that he was 
graduated and has spent his life at what would appear to most 
men as a very good wage; and when he was “ plucked” or 
retired at the age of fifty-two or three he was retired on a pay 
of some $3,700 per year for the remainder of his life. He wants 
to be reinstated in the Navy so that, instead of retiring at the 
rate of $3,700 per year, he will in a few years be retired at the 
rate of $8,000 per year. 

It is estimated that it requires more than $3,000,000 per 
annum to pay the salaries of these retired Army and naval 
officers who have been educated at the expense of the Govern- 
ment and who have received a handsome salary all of their 
lives from the time they were mere boys. I am not complaining; 
I am only saying that the fellow who goes out in the morning of 
life and labors in the mines and mills, the fields and the fac- 
tories, through all the months and years of a life devoted to 
the civil and productive avocatlons, and who in the finality 
pays the taxes to support the Government, is the one that 
should complain, if complaints there must be. 

However, Mr. Chairman, I am well aware that the mistakes 
of the past are not of avail to us for the present or for the 
future. I am not citing these things particularly to find fault; 
I am only referring to them to show how difficult it is to take 
advice from naval officers on certain matters of which they are, 
and of right should be, well informed, and not take it upon 
those matters in which they are more deficient than is the ayer- 
age business man. It is the common mistake that the fellow 
who knows a good deal about one thing is often thought to be 
informed about other things, when he may be of all men the 
most ignorant. I will not tire you with a recital of the various 
examples of extravagance that was brought out in the hearings 
this year for fear I will be accused of seeing only the little 
things that were developed and have missed the real issue, 

I take it that no man in this country worthy of the citizen- 
ship of this great and good Republic would want this country 
unprepared for any emergency that is reasonable to expect 
shall confront it. I am willing to concede patriotic motives in 
each Member of this House, and I hope the same charity will 
be exercised by those who feel that they would go to the ex- 
treme of military preparedness as to the position of those of 
my colleagues who have seen their duty to stand for a more 
moderate program. 

The question that comes up to the average fellow out in the 
precincts, those men and women who are intensely interested 
in the matter of national preparedness, is, How well is this 
Nation prepared now to meet and cope with the situation that 
may come up at any time in these troublous times in the lives 
of nations? I want to say that, in all of the four months of 
hearings this committee held this session, covering nearly 4,000 
pages in the printed book, there was little developed that could 
be used as a basis for estimating the real strength or the com- 
parative strength of the Navy of the United States. Just 
along toward the last of the hearings a question from my col- 
league, Mr. CALLAWAY, of Texas, who, all will agree I hope, 
devoted an honest effort to the cause of securing information 
and with that shrewdness, born of a mind fully trained as a 
lawyer, even he was enabled to develop but little that could 
be used as a basis for an honest computation of relative 
Strength; but just the last few days, after wandering in 
the wilderness of many words and little information, he asked 
the Secretary of the Navy to place a table in the hearings 
giving the relative strength of the various fighting ships of 
our Navy, and that table you will find on pages 8789 and 3790 
of the hearings; that tells the story to all who want to know 
of the real strength and also of the wonderful increases in the 
fighting force of the Navy in the last few years. From that 
table there is one thing that appears to be very conclusively 
proven: That whether we haye a Navy as strong as other navies 
of the world or not we have a wonderful fighting machine, and 
we have spent money enough on it to make it a great machine. 

In that table furnished by the expests, and therefore I think 
it can be counted as a reasonably accurate estimate, I find some 
figures that are to me very interesting, and I hope they will be 
to an extent illuminating. 

In 1908 Mr. Roosevelt, who was then the President of the 
United States, sent the fleet of 16 battleships around the world. 
He did it not for the reason that he wanted to show the other 
nations of the world our utter unpreparedness to take care of 
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ourselves, but rather that he wanted to show that the Navy 
could make the trip and that it would be a silent reminder that 
this country was a very considerable factor among the navies 
of the world. In this table you will find that the department 
has taken the battleship Delaware as a basis for estimating 
and places that at 100 per cent. With that as a basis, here is 
what the table shows: First, that all the ships of that fleet 
that went around the world has a little less than 600 per cent. 
It shows that the total fighting strength of the Navy as it floats 
in the water to-day is practically six times what it was eight 
years ago. It shows that, if this building program that this 
House is now considering and which has been reported by this 
committee becomes a law, when these ships are finished, as 
they will be, perhaps, in 1919, our fleet has then in little more 
than 10 years increased in fighting force practically tenfold. 
In other words, we have averaged practically an increase each 
year for 10 years equal to the original 16 ships that went around 
the Horn in 1908. 

If there has been no depreciation because of age of ships, 
we will have in 1919 or 1920 a fleet equal to at least nine fleets 
like we sent around the world in 1908, and the fleet then was a 
matter of no little pride, and went around the world in order to 
show that we were by no means a small nation among the fight- 
ing nations of the world. If that fleet was a very satisfactory 
fleet at that time, I submit to you that a fleet at least six times 
as strong in fighting strength now and ten times as great in 1919 
or 1920 is by no means a small fleet, and it is not notice to the 
world that we are a big, lazy nation, not making any proper 
provisions for our national defense. This administration that 
will be accused by our Republican friends as being careless of 
the question of national defense will have authorized during 
the four years that it has been in power the building of units to 
add to our fleet that equal to at least three times the strength 
of the fleet that President Roosevelt sent around the world 
in 1908. The jingoes will be found on every stump during the 
coming campaign proclaiming that this administration has not 
gone far enough and that it has been careless of the country’s 
defenses. ‘Those of us who have refused to be swept off our 
feet by the frenzied and furious proclaims of those who feel Sat 
the time is propitious for a concerted raid on the 
not permit the statement to go forth unchallenged that this 
country is a helpless country in the way of national defenses. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that a great majority of the Members 
who will vote for this bill will do so with the sincere belief 
that it is providing for more building program than is neces- 
sary. I personally believe that there is need for some strength- 
ening of the Navy, and I can not vote for any unless I vote for 
what this bill provides. I would rather have too much and 
never have need for it than to have too little under any cir- 
cumstances. The past two years there have been few news- 
papers published that have not filled their columns day after 
day with the sickening details of the war in Europe. The peo- 
ple in many sections of the country are nervous. I have, since 
the war began, found over 30 columns of war news in one issue 
of a newspaper published in this city, and I think it safe to say 
that 30 columns were for many months an average daily out- 
put for many of the daily papers of the United States. People 
have read about war, thought about war, talked about war, 
until the psychological time has come to strike for a big raid 
on the National Treasury that we may prepare, some say for 
war and some say to avoid war, but the fellows who will profit 
by the big appropriations are willing for you to differ on the 
details as to what the preparation is for, so long as the raid 
is made and the money spent. If the mistake of providing a 
five-year building program can be obviated, the people will be 
able to get out from under this scare before another year rolls 
around, and then they can halt the mad frenzy if they want to, 
and, on the other hand, if there appears to be need for further 
preparations, they can provide for it. 

With this program every shipbuilding yard in the country 
will be taxed to its limit for the next year, and if we provided 
for 20 battleships they could not be built before Congress 
convenes again. If the nations of the earth that are bleed- 
ing at every pore and are now prostrated by the conflict 
that is devastating all of Europe learn that this country has 
started to build the greatest Navy in the world, they will take 
that as a challenge, and the interests that profit in war mate- 
rials over there will be using newspaper space to scare those 
poor people, already laboring under a load that will stagger 
them for a generation or more, as they are using space here 
to put and keep our people into a state of frenzy. I want this 
Congress to go on record as being against war. I want them 
at this session and in this bill to take the initial steps to estab- 
lish an international court for the settling of international dif- 
ferences. I want this country, great and rich and powerful, 


standing a giant among the nations of the earth, to say that it 
has the wealth and the men and the loyalty and the patriotism 
to sacrifice all that need be to keep the country right and free, 
but that it stands ready to enter an agreement for the limita- 
tion of armaments and for establishing a court for arbitration 
of disputed questions that have heretofore been settled with 
the sword. [Applause.] 

I hear the idea of international arbitration spoken of in cer- 
tain quarters as visionary and with a degree of contempt. I 
do not believe it is visionary, and I shall not believe that this 
Nation has lived up to the highest ideals of its national life 
until it takes the initial step to lead all the nations of the earth 
to submit practically all questions to a court of arbitration. 

What does it mean to be prepared? One answers one thing, 
another answers another, and each is sure that he is right. 
The country has had some very indefinite information given to 
it through the agencies of the scare associations that have 
cornered the supply of patriotism and are clamoring hard for 
the center of the platform. I read the other day a newspaper 
article that proposed to tell the people that we could not at 
this time arm and equip a hundred thousand soldiers and that 
if we could find the arms for them there was no ammunition, 
and then it figuratively struek a pose and asked what is the 
use of guns and cruisers and battleships when we have no 
ammunition? The answer to the question was supposed to be 
incorporated in the great wisdom required to ask it. 

Now, what are the ammunition conditions? These fellows 
who make these assertions do so with the full knowledge that 
the Government is not giving out as public information some 
of the data that it would require to prove their assertions 
wrong, but it is known by every nation in the world that the 
country has the immediate potentiality of manufacturing in a 
few months enough powder to supply 5,000,000 soldiers, and 
there will be enough to keep any army in the field that will be 
called there, and the truth is that this can be learned by men 
of ordinary intelligence, which makes it almost border on the 
criminal to attempt to mislead the country on such matters. 

Then, again, they say that we are short of war equipments; 
we have no howitzers, and who could expect to win a war 
without howitzers? That would be a joke; no matter how 
many guns that you have that are equal to howitzers, no mat- 
ter if they are just as effective, you are lost unless Howitzer ” 
is printed right on the gun barrel. That is the stuff that the 
preparedness advocates are putting before the country in the 
thousands of newspapers that are helping them at so much 
per help to spread the great tidings of preparedness gospel. 
Let us see what one of the great business men of the country 
said while giving real information before the Naval Affairs 
Committee. Mr. Grace, who is at the head of the Bethlehem 
Steel Co., which, if not the biggest concern of its kind in the 
country is big enough to make its managers and superin- 
tendents of enough importance to command some respect, in 
response to a question put to him by Mr. Bourtes, the ranking 
Republican Member on the Naval Affairs Committee, as to his - 
ability to produce war equipment, gave the following reply, 
which is significant. 


Mr. e eg ff en o t war 
equipments in this country if the Government will trea’ cae mane 
fa right. The thing you want to ren about is 

I presume that we can turn out at the 


and it will oo u to pon pe le to d 
ou M an 
that 15 Alb ip you people get men 
What does that tell you? It says to you that if any nation 
would start to bring an army to this country over an expanse of 
8,000 miles of water, and we would scuttle every fighting ship we 
have and go out and help them land, this company could manu- 
facture more equipment than we now have in the way of field 
equipment before these soldiers from the other country could land. 
Mr. Barba, who is at the head of the Midvale Steel Co., an- 
other great industrial organization, was before the committec, 
and what does he say regarding the ability of his company to 
furnish war materials in case they were needed? He says 
that he is now turning out rifles at a rate that is prodigious 
and that his institution is capable of indefinite expansion. 
That is, he can expand to meet almost any emergency in a very 
short time. From the evidence that was brought before that 
committee by men who are to be given credit for knowing what 
they are talking about, I am convinced that this country to-day 
is equipped to make modern rifles at such a rate that it could 
arm five armies the size that Jackson led to victory at New 
Orleans with modern rifles each day in the year, and in a very 
short time it could double its capacity to produce this output of 
death-dealing instruments. I want to know if any Member of 
this House has seen a statement in any of these great prepar- 
edness journals telling the people this very important fact. 
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The committee did not feel that it should interfere with the 
estimates of the department as to the number of men required 
to man the ships of the Navy. They asked for upward of 
13.000 additional men, and this bill provides that number. In 
the matter of the selection of the type of ships to be built, the 
committee again followed the consensus of opinion of the naval 
men who came before the committee. The bill carries five battle 
cruisers and no battleships. It must be understood that the 
- choice of battle cruisers was not made on the ground that it 

saved money, it was provided for the very good reason that the 
great majority of the men best qualified to know said they were 
the kind of ships that would best serve the present needs of the 
Navy. The battle cruiser is a little more expensive than the 
battleship or dreadnaught, but if we are to believe these men 
who have spent their whole life in the Navy we conclude that 
they are much more effective and meet the modern ideas of what 
a battleship should be than do the heavier armored slow-speed 
dreadnaughts such as the Government has been building for 
some years past. Those who came before the committee who ex- 
pressed their opinions as to the best type of ships for the Navy 
to build this year were as follows: 

Secretary Daniels recommended that there should be five 
battle cruisers between now and 1921. 

Admiral Fiske recommends that if Congress provided for only 
four capital ships they shall all be battle cruisers; if the Goy- 
ernment builds six capital ships this year they shall all be 
battle cruisers, 

Admiral Winslow recommends the building of all the battle 
cruisers that the country can afford and favors the battle 
cruisers to the battleships. 

Capt. McKean recoiamended the building of at least four battle 
cruisers. 

Admiral Grant said that the fleet would be best strengthened 
by battle cruisers rather than dreadnaughts. 

Admiral Knight would build nine battle cruisers and not build 
battleships until a specific number of cruisers were furnished. 

Admiral Fletcher recommended that should Congress au- 
thorize four capital ships they should all be battle cruisers. 

Capt, Sims recommends the building of eight or nine battle 
cruisers. g 

Admiral Badger says that the battle cruiser should have pref- 
erence over the dreadnaught. 

I believe that in the face of these almost unanimous recom- 
mendations of the men who are trained men in the Navy the 
committee was justified in building battle cruisers exclusively 
as capital ships the coming year. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, I know how easy it is to float with the 
clamor for great appropriations for preparedness. I know 
how pleasant it is to be spoken of by the daily papers as 
a real statesman and a real patriot when you go with the 
tide and advocate the course that has been mapped out by 
certain forces that have had and are having to-day much to say 
about the extent preparedness shall go and the enormous ap- 
propriations that must be made. I know that it is sometimes 
unpleasant to incur the displeasure of these forces and these 
newspapers that bemean public men with all kinds of false 
accusations when they refuse to travel the road thus mapped 
out, but I do not care to succeed at the expense of forsaking 
the honest convictions that I hold on these questions. I be- 
lieve that this bill goes far enough to satisfy any reasonable 
expectation of the country's need. I believe that it goes even 
further than what that need is, but I shall vote for it if it is 
not increased by amendments, because I appreciate that where 
there are many men each holding opinions that are at variance 
some must go further than they believe necessary and others 
must place some limit upon the length that they will go. I am 
convinced that any man who will study the strength of the 
American Navy will agree that if our Navy is weak, it is not in 
material, it is not in guns and ships and munitions, it is not 
because the personnel of the Navy is not efficient; it may be 
because there is some deficiency in the number of men available 
to handle the fleet on a war basis; and this committee has pro- 
vided for several thousand men to remedy this weakness. This 
bill provides for all the ships, all the guns, all the munitions, 
and all the men that should be provided for at this time. It 
should not be increased in any particular; the bill as it stands 
should be passed. [Applause. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Garner). 
from Kansas has expired. z 

Mr. CONNELLY. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

sha! CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 
quest? 

There was no objection. 


The time of the gentleman 


Mr, BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois {Mr, Foss]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Foss} 
is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. FOSS. Mr. Chairman, I am very much interested in the 
American Navy and in its further upbuiiding. When I first 
entered Congress, in the Fifty-fourth Congress, I was asked by 
Speaker Reed upon what committee I preferred to become a 
member. I said my first preference was Foreign Affairs, 
“Well,” he said to me, “there is a very distinguished gentleman 
from your State“ — Mr. Robert R. Hitt, who afterwards became 
chairman of that committee—* who is upon that committee, and 
I have tried to make it a rule not to appoint more than one man 
from a State on the same committee.” At that time, of course, 
the membership of the House was a great deal smaller than it is 
now. Then the Speaker asked. What is your second choice?” 
And I said, “ Naval Affairs.” He asked me why, and I told him 
that Naval Affairs was next door to Foreign Affairs; that we 
must have n Navy to back up our foreign policy. If you will 
read the history of this country, I think that you will find this 
to be true, that whenever we have had a strong Navy we have 
had a strong foreign policy, and when we have had a weak Navy 
we have had a weak foreign policy. I served upon the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs for a good many years, 18 in all. In 
the Fifty-sixth Congress I was appointed chairman of the com- 
mittee by Speaker Henderson and served in that capacity until 
I was succeeded by the able gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Papeetr], who this morning has made a very excellent speech 
upon the bill from his standpoint. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, during all the time I served on the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs we tried to keep the Navy out of politics 
and politics out of the Navy; but a little introduction of polities 
came along in the Sixty-second Congress, and has been referred 
to here by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Kerrey]. It is 
proper for us, in looking over the development of the American 
Navy, to see what has been done and who has done it. The 
Republican Party was in control in this House from the Fifty- 
fourth Congress down to the Sixty-second, covering 16 years, 
and during that time the American Navy increased in tonnage 
until it became the second navy in the world. 

Now, looking over the naval program for those 16 years we 
find that Congress authorized on an average about two battle- 
ships a year and one cruiser; that is, a big cruiser or an armored 
cruiser. There were 33 battleships authorized in those years. 
I believe the minority report states that during that period 
there were something like 18 or 14 cruisers authorized while 
the Republican Party was in control upon this side of the House. 
We made our annual program, on the average, three big ships; 
and, as I said a moment ago, we made our Navy the second 
navy in the world. 

The last report which I had the honor of making to this House 
as chairman of the Naval Committee was submitted on January 
28, 1911. In that report I set out the relative position of our 
Navy as compared with foreign navies. I speak of tonnage 
built. The tonnage and personnel of the four leading nations 
at that time were: 


TABLE I.—Tonnage (completed) and personnel. 


Great Britain 
United States 
Germany 
Fran 


In the Sixty-second Congress the Democratic Party came 
into power on that side of the House. Now, in the first report 
made by the honorable gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. PAb- 
GETT] in the Sixty-second Congress, second session, it is shown 
that we are still rated as second in tonnage but third in per- 


sonnel. 
TasLe I1.—Tonnage (completed) and personnel. 


Great Britain... 
United States.. 
Germany 
France 


In the next report made by the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Papcetr] in the third session of the Sixty-second Congress, 
I find that the United States has dropped to third in tonnage 


and fourth in personnel, as shown by the following table No. 3. 


1916. 
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Tant Ill.—Tonnage (completed) and personnel. 


Mr. PADGETT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOSS. I yield to the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. PADGETT. In the report which you read just preceding 
you read the tonnage built, but not building and authorized. 

Mr. FOSS. No; it is based on tonnage built. 


Mr. PADGETT. If you had read in the former report the 
tonnage, building and authorized, we would not have held sec- 
ond position. 

Mr. FOSS. We would have stood third; but I am talking of 
navies as they were built at that time. Of course, when we 
authorize ships we do not know when they will be built. 

Mr. MADDEN. If we were called upon to fight we would 
have to fight with the ships that were built, not the ships that 
were contracted for. 

Mr. FOSS. That is exactly the point. 

Mr. MADDEN. So that the strength of the Navy is in its 
fighting force, is it not? 

Mr. FO If our Navy is called into action, of course we 
can use only the ships that are built and ready for commission. 
Sometimes we authorize ships, but it takes a long time to get 
them under process of construction; as we find, for instance, in 
the bill of over a year ago two battleships were authorized to be 
built in navy yards, and their keels have not been laid yet, and it 
is now nearly a year and three months since the bill passed; and 
121 will be six months more, possibly, before their keels can be 

d. A 

Mr. MADDEN. Will my colleague yield to me for a question? 

Mr. FOSS. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Do I understand my colleague to say that 
in 1911, when he made his last report as chairman of the Naval 
Committee, the United States was second in tonnage and second 
in personnel? 

Mr. FOSS. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. And that when the present chairman of the 
committee made his report, in the third session of the Sixty- 
second Congress, we had fallen to third place in tonnage and 
fourth place in personnel? 

Mr. FOSS. Yes; exactly. 

Mr. MADDEN. What have we got to now? 

Mr. FOSS. Well, we are still falling, I guess. The flag has 
drooped under Democratic administration. 

Now, what was the cause of all this, and when did it begin? 
Congress a caucus was called in January and the guestion of 
building battleships was brought before that caucus. Never be- 
fore in the history of the building of the American Navy had we 
ever made the naval program the subject of a party caucus. 
We have always treated it upon a broad, nonpartisan plane; 
and when I read in the speech of the President of the United 
States not long ago that we should treat the subject of national 
defense upon a nonpartisan basis, I could not help recalling 
the action of the Democratic Party in January, 1912, when, in 
party caucus, you passed a resolution that there should be no 
battleships authorized that year, and in obedience to your 
caucus action the distinguished chairman of the committee 
brought into this House the weakest, most insipid, most unin- 
spiring naval program ever brought here that I can recall. Let 
me read it to you: 

After careful consideration — 

States the gentleman from Tennessee in his report (p. 
Rept. 710, G2d Cong., 2d sess.)— 
the committee recommends the following program : Two. fuel ships, six 
torpedo-boat 1693 one tender to destroyers, and four submarines, 
costing, in all, $12,718,440. 

That was brought in here in response to the caucus action of 
the Democratic Party. What was the result? The bill passed 
here without any battleships, without any cruisers, without any- 
thing upon it except these fuel ships, torpedo boats, and so 
forth. It went to a Republican Senate, and there two battle 
ships were added to the bill. Then for a long time the bill 
was hung up in conference, waiting for another Democratic 
caucus. Finally, after a long time the caucus was called, and 
that Democratic caucus passed this resolution: 


Resotved, That the former action of the Democratic cance in re 
to battleships be, and is hereby, modified so as to permit any an arg 
Democratic Members who desire to do so to vote in the House for one 
battleship o and to permit the Democratic members of the con: 
ference committee on the naval appropriation bill to agree to one battle- 


ship. No Member is bound by this resolution to vote for one battleship 
should he not desire to do so. 

That was the policy of the Democratic Party in the Sixty- 
third Congress. 

Mr. HENSLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOSS. Yes. 

Mr, HENSLEY. Is it not a fact that your colleague from 
Illinois [Mr. Mann] voted with the Democrats on the proposi- 
tion of one battleship in the Sixty-second and Sixty-third Con- 
gresses and many other Republicans on that side of the House 
with him? 

Mr. FOSS. I have not followed the course of my colleague 
on the naval programs. But what if he did. I am speaking 
about the action of the Democratic Party, as a party, on the ques- 
tion of building up the American Navy, and you have always been 
deficient, you have always been behind, and you have done it 
by caucus action. [Applause on the Republican side.] You 
have taken the great question of national defense and subordi- 
nated it to party politics and party advantage. [Applause on 
the Republican side.] 

Mr. OLIVER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOSS. Yes. 

Mr. OLIVER. Did not President Roosevelt, in December, 
1905, in his message to Congress and also in his message to 
Congress in 1906, advise the building of only one battleship? 

Mr. FOSS. I think he did in one message, but he changed 
his mind, because in the next Congress he recommended four 
battleships. He found he had made a mistake. 

Now, first, in 1912 one battleship was authorized under 
Democratic control here. Then in 1913 one more battleship. 
In 1914 three battleships, but why? Because we were about 
to sell two of them, the Jdaho and the Mississippi, to Greece, 
which we did. So that in reality Congress authorized one more 
battleship that year. Then the last year, after the pressure 
from the great outside, from the people of this country who were 
demanding a stronger Navy and a greater national defense, the 
Democratic Party finally got up to two battleships. So that in 
four years since the Republican Party was in control we have 
had authorized five battleships, or one battleship and a quarter 
each year. And yet there stands the record of the Republican 
accomplishment of over 16 years when we authorized on the 
average 2 battleships a year and an armored cruiser or some 
other kind of a big cruiser—three great big ships. 

So long as the gentleman from Alabama has introduced the 
subject to party politics, I thought it was wise enough to call 
his attention to what has been done in recent years by the 
Democratic Party. 

In 1912 our General Board of the Navy Department, of which 
Admiral Dewey is at the head, recommended for the first time 
the building of the battle cruiser. What that side of the 
House ought to have done was to have built battle cruisers right 
along since 1912. [Applause on the Republican side.] If you 
had kept up with the Republican program you would have built 
two battleships and one battle cruiser each year. If you had 
done that, the American Navy would have held its position where 
the Republican Party put it in 1911. [Applause on the Repub- 
lican side.] 

But you did not do it. Now, you are bringing in this proposi- 
tion of 5 battle cruisers, and it hardly covers the deficiency 
of these four years; because if you had followed the policy 
set by this side of the House you would have built 3 ships 
a year, which in four years would have made 12 ships. What 
did you do? You authorized only 5, taking out the 2 that 
were built in place of the Idaho and Mississippi, leaving a de- 
ficiency of 7. So if you pass this bill with 5 battle cruisers in 
it you will still be short of the Republican record made in the 
American Congress. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Now, my friends, this program appeals to me in some respects. 
I believe in battle cruisers. I believe in scout cruisers and in 
torpedo boats; and if you would put the battleships at the head 
of the program, then you would have a well-rounded and com- 
plete program. You have recommended here 5 battle cruisers— 
not a very large program. I can recall that in 1899 we au- 
thorized 8 battleships und 3 armored cruisers; and an armored 
eruiser of that day was equivalent to a battle cruiser in this 
day and occupied relatively the same position. I can further 
recall that in 1900 we authorized 5 ships—2 battleships and 
8 armored cruisers. In 1903 we authorized a program of 5 


battleships. So that in numbers you are not exceeding anything 
that has been done in the past. 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOSS. Yes. 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. I understood the gentleman to say that 
he believed in battle cruisers. 

Mr, FOSS. Yes; I believe in all types of ships. 
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Mr. BRUMBAUGH. I understand that Germany and Great 
Britain were building battle cruisers at the time the gentle- 
man was chairman of the committee. Did he believe in battle 
cruisers then? 

Mr. FOSS. As I recall it, Germany and England built battle 
cruisers in 1908 and 1909, but they were not recommended by 
GUE Dava experts or by the General Board of the Navy until 

12. 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH, The gentleman believed in waiting until 
the emergency arose. 

Mr, FOSS. They were a new experiment and our General 
Board did not feel justified in recommending them as early as 
they were built in other countries. But in 1912 the gentle- 
man’s party was in control, and in control of the Naval Com- 
mittee when the General Board first made the recommendation 
on this subject, they had the matter before them, and they ought 
to have been building battle cruisers for the last four years. 

Mr. OLIVER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOSS. Yes. 

Mr. OLIVER. Did the Republican Senate indorse the recom- 
mendation of the General Board or the Secretary of the Navy 
in building battle cruisers that year? 

Mr. FOSS. The Republican Senate added 2 battleships, as 
I recall it, but no battle cruisers. I believe in all kinds of ships, 
but the cruiser can not take the place of a battleship or a 
dreadnaught, as it is now called. 

The people to-day are demanding stronger protection and 
stronger defense upon the seas. It was only a week or so ago 
that there was a great parade in the city of New York of 142,000 
people marehing up Fifth Avenue. To-day there is another 
great preparedness parade in the city of Boston, and, perchance, 
100,000 people may march through the streets of that great 
city, and upon their banners will be these words, “ Prepare, 
prepare, prepare.” One week from to-day 150,000 citizens in 
my home city, the city of Chicago, will be marching up and down 
Michigan Avenue demanding and calling upon the American 
Congress to prepare, to prepare, to prepare. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] If you gentlemen think that the American 
people are not in earnest on this question, then you better take 
a vacation and go back home and consult your constituents. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOSS. Not now. When they read this program, this 
program of scouts, this program of battle cruisers, this pro- 
gram of auxiliaries, because they are all auxiliaries, they are 
all aids, they are the ministering angels or the ministering 
devils, as you may choose to term them, to the great ship, the 
battleship, which is the greatest product of American ingenuity 
and engineering, the greatest ship in offensive power and the 
greatest ship in defensive power, the ship. that stands out above 
all other ships as the ship of preparedness and of national de- 
fense, when they read this program and find no battleship or 
dreadnaught there, how will they feel toward you? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, goes the gentleman desire any 
more time? 

Mr. FOSS. Oh, I think the gentleman must have many de- 
mands upon his time. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, appreciating the long service 
upon this committee of the gentieman from Illinois, if he would 
like to have a little more time I will be glad to yield him 10 
minutes. 

Mr. FOSS. I thank the gentleman from Pennsylvania. Let 
us take the question of battle cruisers. I have spoken of the 
battleship, and that is the ship of all ships. It is the battleship 
and the battleship fleet that controls to-day in the North Sea, 
that controls the Seven Seas, so far as England's adversaries are 
concerned. 

Mr. BENNET rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOSS. I would rather not be interrupted now. This 
battle cruiser is a big scout for the battleship. It is sent out 
to acquire information of the enemy. It has the power to break 
through the protecting screen of the enemy’s fleet and obtain 
information and bring it back to the battleship fleet. That is 
one of the purposes of the battle cruiser. A battle cruiser can 
not stand up against a battleship, because its armor is thin. 
The battle cruiser can never control the sea; the scout cruiser 
can never control the sea. The submarine or the torpedo-boat 
destroyer can never control the sea. The battleship will control 
the sea, and if you are going to build up the American Navy 
and continue its onward construction, do not leave out the bat- 
tleship, the greatest bulwark of our fleet. That is the unqualified 
testimony of every naval officer to-day, 


I know that my distinguished friend from Tennessee [Mr. 
Paberrr] has read the recommendations of the naval officers 
that were called before the committee; but the report of the 
Navy General Board, of which Admiral Dewey is the head, 
what did it recommend? Four dreadnaughts and four battle 
cruisers. That also was the proportion which the Secretary of 
the Navy, Mr. Daniels, recommended in his report, which I have 
here, and also in his testimony before the committee. 

Mr. Chairman, this war has not given us any great lessons in 
the matter of naval tactics or in the matter of the different 
types of ships. The General Board states that fact in the re- 
port which it has made. They say here in section 13 that so 
far as relates to the battleship and the types of ships “ the con- 
clusion to be drawn so far from the history of the great war is 
that the battleship is still the principal reliance of the Navy, as 
it has been in the past.“ There have been comparatively few 
naval engagements—nothing definite or decisive. We have had 
no great fleet action. The British fleet has controlled the sea 
and has bottled up the German fleet, and the German fleet has 
not seen fit to come out, because they are only one-half in 
strength of the British fleet. Of course the submarine has 
also taken some offensive action; but, nevertheless, the General 
Board said that it has not been sufficient to entitle it to be con- 
sidered as a ship that would put out of action any of the greater 
ships. The submarine,” states the General Board, is a most 
useful auxiliary, and its importance will no doubt increase, 
but at present there is no evidence that it will become supreme.” 
And while I recommend that we should go on building up our 
Navy and building all kinds of ships, yet the naval program 
that stands for preparedness, or is supposed to stand for it, 
can not consistently leave out of it the battleship, the grentest 
ship of all. 

Mr. Chairman, national defense is the supreme question be- 
fore the American Congress. It is above all other issues. 
Questions of good roads, rivers and harbors, and public build- 
ings pale into insignificance before this greatest of all ques- 
tions—the national defense of our country. We have great in- 
terests upon this hemisphere to protect. We have a great coast 
Une. We have recently completed the building of the great 
Panama Canal, and under treaty we have guaranteed to protect 
it. We have also the great Monroe doctrine in which we be- 
lieve, and that doctrine is not one whit bigger than our ability 
to maintain it. We have also the protection of our commerce 
upon the seas, and the protection of the lives of American citi- 
zens upon the seas. In the development of the Philippines we 
necessarily must have a fleet. I remember that Admiral Dewey 
some years ago said in the Naval Committee room that we could 
not hold the Philippines six weeks without the Navy; and so, 
too, in the backing up of our foreign policies, we must have a 
strong and splendid Navy so that when our President sends a 
note to the remote quarters of the world it will have in it 
some force, some energy, some punch, if you please, and if we 
have a strong Navy to back up our foreign policies and to 
back up our words, we will find that we will be treated with 
respect. I believe in giving to our country such a national de- 
fense upon the sea that in every hour of international difficulty 
we may possess that poise which becometh a great nation 
and a great people—ready to maintain our national honor. [Ap- 
plause.] 

International peace will come only when international justice 
is recognized, but international justice must be founded upon 
international public opinion, for which we can all work and 
strive. [Applause.] 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess]. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I congratulate myself on the 
privilege of listening to the former chairman of the Committee 
on Naval Affairs, who speaks from authority and an accurate 
mind. His statement should put to rest further question as to 
responsibility for the present position of our Navy. I wanted 
the time simply to express my view upon what we ought to do 
in the way of national defense. 

I never have believed in a large military establishment in 
the form of a regular army. When the military bill was be- 
fore us I expressed my position on our duty. I always have 
believed, however, in the provision of a great reserve for the 
Army; that is, I wished to meet an emergency rather than to 
build up a great establishment. I voted for every measure to 


increase the officering of the Army, fer in time of trouble there 
is no doubt there would be a hearty response to the call for the 
citizen soldiery of the country, citizens though they are, but to 
call for the soldiery without the officers to discipline and train 
them would be simply asking men to commit suicide, and for 
that reason I have felt that we ought not to limit ourselves in 
our preparation for officers, but ought to provide for n great re- 
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Serve and a reasonable increase in the Regular Establishment. 
I wanted to see the State organizations placed in condition to 
become a real arm of the National Government in time of 
danger. 

But when it comes to the first line of defense, which is the 
Navy, or the second line of defense, which is the coast defense, I 
will go as far as anyone on this floor to insure a defense that 
will compel respect for our rights, for if the first line of defense 
breaks and the second is not equipped to make resistance there 
is not much that we are to hope for in a struggle with any first- 
rate power. This is why the first line of defense, aided by the 
second line, must be our main dependence in time of interna- 
tional crisis. It is also my reason for supporting the recom- 
mendations of those who know the possibilities. 

I have listened with more than the usual interest in the dis- 
cussion of the question before us from both sides of the House, 
and I have not yet convinced myself that although we are striv- 
ing to be placed in the position of second rank, where we be- 
long, and where we were when the party in power took control 
of this House, that that means that we never need to fear any 
trouble with a nation in the first rank. In other words, such a 
position does not mean our danger is limited to the second-rate 
naval power. But I agree with my friend from Michigan [Mr. 
KeEtLey] that we need not prepare with the view of meeting the 
combined force of any country with which we might have a con- 
test, as for example, Great Britain. While Great Britain is on 
the sea as the undisputed mistress, and while we might have a 
contest in the future, yet her navy is necessarily so scattered, 
her possessions are so attenuated, that there is no possibility, it 
seems to me, of her in any reasonable time concentrating all of 
her fighting forces against any one country, thereby withdraw- 
ing the arm of defense from her distant and valuable colonies, 
and therefore I do not feel that we are running any risk in not 
building a Navy as large as the English Navy. Our Navy, less 
in size and skill, need not necessarily suffer in a possible con- 
test, but I do think that we must not lose sight of the fact that 
the same elements that have put the Old World in war might put 
us to a test some time in the future, and with the country which 
will be able to dictate terms in this contest. I am not one of 
those who believe that our safety is in our inability to defend 
ourselves. This debate has touched the extreme poles of differ- 
ence among men on this subject. I do not rest in the belief 
that we will always be protected, that some kind, overruling 
power will exempt us from trouble, but I have some fear that 
there may arise a dispute to test our ability to defend our- 
selves. Fellow Members of this House, there is scarcely a right 
that a neutral power ought to enjoy on the sea that has not 
been infringed upon since the war has spread the world over. 
I detailed these facts before the House on the 11th day of last 
January. There is scarcely a fundamental principle that is 
recognized in international law that has not been violated, and 
violated with impunity, and all that we can do or have done 
would be to protest in the hope that we may lay plans in the 
future to make a settlement. ‘This settlement will be sought in 
diplomacy. If that fails, what next? Its failure may depend 
upon our situation upon the sea. 

If we go back into the cause of the war that has put three- 
fourths of the world’s population in arms—for only the nations 
composing one-fourth of the world’s population are now at 
peace—if we go back and find out what is the cause of the 
trouble, we will find it not so much in a struggle between mili- 
tarism on the one hand and navalism on the other hand, but a 
struggle that has its explanation in a contest of commerce, and 
every feature in that contest is an element in our own relation 
with the same countries that are now in contest. No Member 
of this House will overlook the elements of contest growing out 
of the rapid strides of Germany in the commerce of the world 
which pointed to the day when England's supremacy might be 
questioned. 

Fellow Members, this Nation is not going to continue to be 
insular. It will not confine its activities to domestic matters. 
This Nation is not only going to be a world power and a power 
on the seas, but it is bound to dispute in the future the primacy 
of the seas. This Nation will go beyond the continental borders 
of the land and domestic industrialism to a world commerce and 
a world industrialism, and the very moment that we begin to 
extend the commerce of America on the seas that moment we 
will run counter to some wishes of the other countries that have 
controlled the seas, and any Member who feels that we are 
exempt from any conflict in the future on questions of commerce 
has failed to look into the history of the past and refuses to be 
taught by what has gone before. [Applause.] For that reason 
I can see an element that has put Europe in arms figuring with 
a good deal of meaning in the future of our own country. Not 
only that, the commercial side is not the only item of concern to 
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this Nation, but we are in a quarrel at this moment with the 
two dominant belligerents, and the quarrel is not yet adjusted. 
With one the difficulty grows out of submarine warfare. It has 
been a delicate question. The situation involves vast possibili- 
ties, and while we hope the end is in sight, yet nobody can be 
assured that it is. 

We have been careful, so far as our own country has been 
concerned, in our negotiations not to tie our hands in the legal 
and rightful use of the submarine as generally recognized, but 
at the same time whichever way this war ends, no matter in 
whose favor, this Nation of ours will not have many friends in 
Europe, and that is not necessarily our fault. Germany will 
feel ugly toward us simply because we have not done certain 
things we could not do. Germany had hoped that the Nation 
by an edict of the Government would stop our citizens from 
supplying any munitions of war. We had not the right to do it, 
The provision of the seventh article of The Hague is specific, 
and we helped to write it, that a belligerent in time of war has 
the right to buy of a neutral country. The moment we would 
have forbidden it ty act of Congress we would have violated a 
well-recognized principle of international law which has been 
universally recognized and practiced by all nations, and we 
could not afford to do it. However, Germany—not the German 
Government so much as the German people—both in Europe 
and in a sense here feel bitter against us. Germany says the 
bullets bear the mark of America, the shells indicate that they 
are made in the great neutral Republic, and if we are unable 
to meet the successful end of the war we have to give much 
credit to the American neutral country, That makes them feel 
ugly toward us. Whatever may be the individual wish of our 
citizens, we as a Government can not afford to violate one 
principle of international practice in order to win favor from 
any nation now in war. If we at once repudiate any such prin- 
ciples we have surrendered all with all countries. 

The war will end with Germany inevitably feeling bitter to- 
ward this Nation, and, as I said, it is not our fault. If, on the 
other hand, it ends favorably to either country or ends as a drawn 
battle, it will not win the friendship of any belligerent. If it 
ends in favor «f the country which has been able to secure 
munitions from us, Great Britain will say to us, “ We did it, 
with you lining your pockets on the profits that have been 
wrought out of the blood-ridden, sanguinary fields of Europe, 
and it was not because you had any special interest in us, but 
it was the basis of the profits that you won in so doing.” Eng- 
land will add, “ We did it in spite of you,” and she will not 
feel very kindly toward us. Mexico—— 

Mr. BENNET. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. I yield to my friend from New York. 

Mr. BENNET. Right in line with his thought, does the gen- 
tleman think that the very proper and wholly admirable note 
of Secretary Lansing in this morning’s paper will incline Great 
Britain to feel very friendly toward us? 

Mr. FESS. Oh, no. It will drive her way beyond what she 
is now. She has proceeded upon the basis, it appears, that her 
struggle is ours. When she learns differently, as she must 
soon learn, she will be driven further. ‘This note made public 
to-day, conceding it a strong statement of our rights in the 
controversy, is not strong enough. Time will prove she will 
treat it as our former notes have been treated, I fear. 

Mr. FOCHT. Will the gentleman state if he knows of any 
time when England was friendly to the United States? 

Mr. FESS. I thought I could say this without offending 
anybody, because in all of England’s contests since the Civil 
War here in America my sympathies have been on her side. 
Even in the Boer War, when it appeared that 95 per cent of 
our people were against England, I felt that England was on 
the right side of that issue. I am of opinion, from the attitude 
of the Boers to-day, that I was justified in my beliefs. I say 
that much, so that you may not think I am prejudiced when I 
speak frankly upon the present situation, 

Now, this is what I want to say in answer to my friend from 
Pennsylvania, that in a contest with our mother country oyer 
items of commercial rights she has never conceded except as 
she had to. Never! That is our history. I challenge any 
Member on this floor to show that she has conceded anything 
except as we have commanded it. The most recent incident 
was over the Venezuela episode, back in 1887, and again in 1895, 
And I want to say another thing—that that great country, the 
mistress of the sea, a naval power both commercial and de- 
fensive, the inevitable result of a system growing out of a con- 
sistent policy for 150 years, that has reached the most magnifi- 
cent, majestic proportions as a sea power of any nation in all 
history, has so conducted the contest in Europe that while she 
was burdened with but $3,000,000,000 of indebtedness when the 
war came, but which has reached $13,000,000,000 now, yet she 
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has so proceeded that it has been, aside from loss of life, a 
distinct commercial profit on the sea for that great nation. 
There is no doubt about that. Churchill’s leading question as 
to the whereabouts of the 5,000,000 soldiers was legitimate. 
The entire course of Britain in this war proves her determina- 
tion to maintain her position uncrippled. Britain could not be 
found anywhere on the civilized sea with a great merchant 
vessel, with her bunkers filled with coal, that that same vessel 
would not be at its own coaling station before the coal would 
be exhausted. Her 14 miles of vessels when placed side by side 
indicate but one feature of this policy of navalism. She con- 
trols the cables of the world and can by simple decree put the 
world into outer darkness in less than a minute. She has coal- 
ing stations so numerous and convenient that almost anywhere 
a vessel may be found it can be supplied. She has an open 
port in almost if not every part of the world. 

I have had wonderful admiration for the country whose white 
flag of commerce carries with it the English language, the English 
law, the English system of government, the English institutions 
and customs of which I have thought so much. But that does 
not mean that I must blind myself to the possibility of a strug- 
gle of my country with that country on the sea in due time. 
That is the thing I am afraid of. England's present attitude 
toward our rights is ominous. To our protests, without a single 
exception but one, reply has come she can not concede. And 
anybody who thinks that we are exempt from any contest with a 
country that treats our demands for respect of our rights as a 
neutral country, as I said a moment ago, refuses to look into 
what has taken place in the last 100 years. True, England’s 
offense does not go to destruction of life; that is not necessary. 
But there is scarcely a possibility that this Nation will submit 
to the high-handed interferences in vogue. 

I was about to say, when my friend asked me a question, that 
Mexico offers an oceasion for our most thoughtful contempla- 
tion. In unhappy Mexico there is property belonging to German 
citizens, who were invited to invest; there is French property 
there; there is English property there. In the past four years 
general destruction of the property of these citizens has taken 
place. The time will come when the war in Europe will end 
and these countries will demand an adjustment in some satis- 
factory way. Most certainly an indemnity will be demanded on 
the part of these countries against Mexico for this loss. What 
will we do? What will be our attitude? When the indemnity 
is demanded and Mexico finds herself unable to pay, we will face 
the problem as it is. Doubtless they will demand indemnity. 
Can she pay it? No; she can not, no matter how small, which 
it will not be. The situation of Mexieo now indicates the condi; 
tion of her securities at the present time. F had in my posses- 
sion recently a dollar bill, sent to me by a resident on the border, 
that circulates for 5 cents. It would be a good thing to show 
here, but I do not happen to have it with me. It is Carranza 
money. In other words, inability to pay any indemnity is the 
most apparent fact that you can face in Mexico to-day. And 
when these countries will demand indemnity, which she can not 
pay, a coaling station may be demandec in lieu thereof, or a 
slice of territory may be demanded. This is inevitable unless 
thwarted by some power with more command than Mexico. 
What will we do when that is demanded? Will we say that 
the Monroe doctrine is a dead letter? The Monroe doctrine, as 
my good friend, the former chairman of the committee, said, 
is no stronger than we are willing to make it. This, in my de- 
liberate judgment, is what we will do: We will either get ready 
to defend the Monroe doctrine or we will surrender it—one or 
the other. The alternative is clear and the choice is ours to 
make. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes more to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. FESS. Iam very much obliged to my friend. 

I have just time enough to say this: I have never allowed 
myself to be caught up with any propaganda that would give a 
just ground for anyone to say: “ You are going into a spirit of 
hysteria ; that you are losing your anchorage. There is a demand 
for preparedness, and you are losing the usual equilibrium that 
ought to possess a Member.” I have studiously avoided linking 
myself with any propaganda of whatever sort. I have kept an 
open mind on the question of our defense, and have refused to 
be influenced for or against. I am firm in the opinion that no 
one is losing his anchorage if he decides that he will vote to 
place this Nation in a condition to meet what may come. Too 
many complicated conditions are confronting us to be totally 
demure. The unfortunate race question is on our western 
border, and it is not of our own It is a conflict be- 
tween what some say is our treaty obligations on the one hand 
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and State rights on the other. Many contend that the right of 
the States to control that which pertains to each State, such as 
the school system and the title to lands, must not be interfered 
with by the Nation. There is your problem on the western coast. 
I have never been one of our people who hold that we are bound 
to have trouble with Japan. Yet I am not blind to the strong 
contention of those on the ground. There are Members in this 
House for whose judgment we all have high regard who say to 
me that it is written in the future; that it has got to come. I 
have never felt that. But F do know that in our double sov- 
ereignty—the sovereignty of the Nation that makes treaties and 
the sovereignty of the States that make laws—there is not only 
room for conflict but there is conflict. It was the source of our 
fiercest contests in the forum in the past and was the real cause 
of the Civil War. That question is now on the coast, and while 
the remedy sought in 1860-1865 will never again be resorted to 
between the States and the Government, yet it ought to make us 
see what we may be required to meet in our dispute with a 
foreign country. It is not likely that we shall ever interpret 
our treaty-making power to extend to our denial to any State 
its right to regulate matters of land tenure or title or to the 
right to exercise plenary power over the education of her citi- 
zens. On the other hand, it is scarcely reasonable that a proud 
nation, claiming under treaty stipulations certain rights denied 
by States which the nation knows not in law, will willingly sub- 
mit tosuch treatment. It is a situation demanding the attention 
of the House when we contemplate the question of preparedness 
against war. 

This is what I want to say, to sum up: The commercial inter- 
ests which lie at the very door of this world war in Europe will 
inevitably make a difference between us and the nation with 
which we will come in contact in competition on the sea. This 
situation is all but as prominent with us as with Europe in 
1914. That is one item. The Monroe doctrine, which expresses 
a peculiar Americanism on this continent, is another. As is well 
Known, it has never been looked upon with favor in commercial 
Europe. The specific reference is to Mexico and promises to be 
the earliest incident to test us. The question on the Pacific 
coast is another item which ought to cause us to see the danger. 
Here are at least three sources of danger, to say nothing of the 
victor in Europe, to seek a way to recoup the awful burden of 
debt inevitable from the war. 

Fellow Members, I do not know that we are going to have 
war. Nobody knows it. We hope that we will not have war. 
But if it does not come it will not be because we were unable 
to defend ourselves. Our safety does not lie in our defense- 
less condition. The day before Christmas of this past year the 
boys’ hall of Antioch College burned. Fortunately, it was well 
insured, and the companies rebuilt it. When we insured it we 
did not knew it was going to burn, but we insured it because 
we were afraid it might burn. [Applause.] 

My folks at home, many of them—and among them the very 
best people in the world, intelligent and sincere—think that my 
position on the Navy, in demanding a great equipment on the 
first line of defense is unnecessary. I say to them, I am ready, 
with the situation confronting us as a world power, with the 
complicated questions which are yet unsolved becoming more 
complicated, to vote for national insurance.” And I will vote 
for any reasonable increase of the Navy that you may bring in. 
I will do so in the full belief that if we do not build a strong 
defense because it costs too much, we will be risking millions to 
save hundreds. I am not satisfied with the majority report. I 
want what you propose, but there are items omitted that should 
be provided. I would like to have a greater flotilla of subma- 
rines. Our extensive coast line demands a mobile coast de- 
fense. I want an increase of the eyes of the Army in the avia- 
tion corps. This arm of the service has proved its vast impor- 
tance, I want the battle cruisers you have provided in this 
bill, but I want some dreadnaughts in addition to the fast 
eruisers. Let us make the first line of defense capable. It is 
the best national insurance I know anything about. [Prolonged 
applause.] 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. SrepHens], a member of the 
committee. He has given the subject a great deal of attention. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California [Mr. 
STEPHENS) is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. STEPHENS of California. Mr. Chairman, all good citi- 
zens, men and women alike, pray that this, our beloved country, 
may never again be forced into war. No man with a heart for 
others, no man with family or friends, wants war. All of us 
want peace, now and during the years to come. We seek the 
peace that will make us self-respecting and keep us busy and 
happy at home. We must have the peace that will make us 
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respected and honored in all other lands, whether they be to 
the south of us or beyond either great ocean. 

There is at this time no way of guaranteeing peace; there is 
nothing now possible for us to do that will make pence constant, 
continuing, and everlasting between nations any more than be- 
tween Individuals. All that we can do is to try to prevent war, 
to keep it off if we can, and to prepare to defend and care for 
our own if war should come. 

Fire engines and firemen do not prevent fires, though we pay 
out $50,000,000 annually to men who are prepared to fight fire, 
and we would laugh at him who would suggest that fires were 
caused by firemen. In 1914 fire Insurance premiums in the 
United States amounted to $396,549,677. If we spend that much 
or more annually to guard against possible losses by fire, why 
should we not spend miilions on millions to guard against war's 
greater material loss and its awful sacrifice of hundreds of thou- 
sands of human lives? 

Sheriffs, constables, and police do not make crime impossible. 
They only lessen it and apprehend the wrongdoers. Yet we 
spend hundreds of millions each year for them. As we seek to 
protect our cities and towns against crime, why should we hesi- 
tate to prepare against war? 

The American people in 1914 paid out $745, 794,982 in life in- 
surance premiums—not to prevent death, but to protect those 
left behind. ‘Thousands of millions more would be cheerfully 
expended if death could be prevented or life prolonged through 
life insurance. Preparedness is national life insurance of the 
very highest type and character. It is the only insurance that 
prolongs life and insures against death, not only of the Nation 
as a whole, but more particularly of its individual members. 
It prevents disease and keeps away sickness by teaching and 
preparing the men of the country to care for themselves. The 
young men of the Nation will be better fathers and better citi- 
zens, too, after physical training, such as is given our Army and 
Navy boys. 

Adequate preparedness makes war less probable—may pre- 
vent it—for the weak rarely attack the strong. If I believed 
that preparedness would hasten war, I could not be for it; but 
believing as I do that preparedness will delay, perhaps prevent 
war, I am for it with every word and all the strength I have. 

From the cradle to the grave, life is one continual round of 
preparedness measures. The care we get at home, the educa- 
tion given us by our schools, the drilling in trade or business 
or profession, are only the preparedness measures of to-day 
for the life we shall lead to-morrow. Every man and woman 
has an umbrella ready for the rainy day, and carries it, too, as 
a preparedness measure. When we buy a home we get a notary 
to draw the deed because he has prepared himself to do it 
right. When we are in trouble we hire a lawyer because he is 
prepared to advise or defend us, and when we are ill the doctor is 
called, because he is prepared to relieve or cure us. In fact, we 
employ only those whom we believe best prepared, and we strive 
to meet every situation in life by being well prepared for it. 

In my judgment, the thing most likely to keep this country 
at peace with all other nations beyond the seas is an adequate 
Navy. The cost should not be counted, for cost what it may, it 
can not cost more than a mere bagatelle as compared with the 
money expense of war. 

Mr. Chairman, the United States should be and must be the 
second naval power among nations. I wish it could be first, 
but that is so impossible for so many years to come as to make 
it idle to consider now. Second place, however, we should 
have; and so undoubtedly second as to make us able to with- 
stand an attack on either the Atlantic or Pacifice coast, or on 
both coasts at the same time should a double attack be made. 
And to be attacked simultaneously on the east coast and on the 
west coast is far, far from the impossible within the next dec- 
ade. When the great war now raging is over there will be 
thousands, yes, hundreds of thousands of men, veteran soldiers 
inured to privations and to hardships of every kind, who with 
home ties loosened, with no work or business or profession to 
return to, restless and necessarily dissatisfied, will seek new 
fields of adventure, and their respective governments will be 
obliged, willingly or unwillingly, to back them up in much they 
do. Asia and Africa have been apportioned, so where is there 
a more likely field than in Mexico, Central or South America? 
If restless nations, fresh from war, seek lands and dominion in 
either, what will the United States do? Will she sit quietly 
by and permit the Old World to begin again to absorb the New 
World? Will the United States permit England or Germany or 
France or Austria or Italy to take over any part of any country 
south of us? Will the Monroe doctrine mean nothing? 

During the next 10 years the United States will be more 
severely pressed from without than for 50 years past, and she 
should have, must have, the voice of confident power and 


adequate preparedness with which to ask and require that laws 
of humanity be lived up to, that international obligations be 


kept, and that this Western Hemisphere remain the new and 
advancing world. 

The Atlantic and Gulf coasts of this great country are not 
adequately defended. They should be. I favor fortifications 
and a larger Atlantic Fleet that proper defense may be fur- 
nished them. But as compared with the Pacific coast the Atlan- 
tic is surfeited with defense. One of our immortals, Gen. John 
A. Logan, when asked how he felt after defeat for a presidential 
nomination, said: “I am too big to cry and it hurts too bad to 
laugh.” Paraphrasing that, the Pacific coast is too patriotic 
to cry and the situation is too serious for laughter. No; I am 
not unduly concerned. Neither am I understating, nor under- 
estimating, the value of what we have there with which to 
defend ourselves, when I say that our coast defenses are very 
limited, our Army very small in numbers, and our Navy there 
not sufficient to withstand one enemy battleship. 

Mr. Chairman, I desire now to submit for the particular at- 
tention of the Members of the House certain excerpts from the 
testimony given to the House Naval Committee since January 
1 by some of the foremost authorities in our Navy: 


COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., Thursday, February 24, 19. 
The committee met at 2 o'clock p. m., Hon. LEMUEL P. Boris 
(chairmen) ee 
tion of the recess the committee resumed its session. 


STATEMENT OF REAR ADMIRAL c. M’R. WINSLOW, COMMANDER IN CHIEF 
OF THE PACIFIC FLEET, 


Mr. 88 Admiral, you are commander in chief of the Pacific 
ales yO believe? 
dmiral Winsiow. Yes. 
Ar. STEPHENS. Will — tell the committee, pias how much of 
the Pacific Ocean your t is supposed to cover 
Admiral Winstow. I do not know exactly where we run st the 
reps 3 but in latitude I think we go from the N Pole to 
e Sou 
Mr. STEPHENS. Then, 3 fleet is supposed to cover the Pacific coast 
from and including Alas e Panama Canal? 
Admiral Winslow. Oh, yes; yer South America, too, 
Mr. STEPHENS. And Jo go ‘beyond the Hawaiian Islands. 
Admiral WINSLOW. 
. STEPHENS. Then, Admiral, the Paciſle Fleet covers, or ey meant 
to cover, as much territory, 5 as the Atlantic Fleet does 
Admiral Wrxstow. As much coast line? 
aps 5 As much coast line and as much general surface of 
e ea 
Admiral Winslow. Yes; about the same thing. 
Mr. StxpHens. You are stationed generally at San Diego 
Admiral WIxsTow. No, sir: not necessarily. I he been three 
months down on the coast of Mexico. 
. STEPHENS. You have to look after the Mexican coast and the 
South American coast? 
3 WINSLow. Yes; most of the vessels of my fleet are down 
ere now 
. STEPHENS. The San Diego is your flagship? 
Admiral Winstow. Yes 1 aki 
mr STEPHENS. Does she go out to practice at times? 
WINSLOW. Yes. 
Mr STEPHENS. Has ahs pe cen at practice? 
ie creas Wrystow. Yes; she has been firing at a target this last 
wi 
Mr. STEPHENS. How Jong was she absent from San Diego? 
Admiral WIXSLOw. This last time she bas been out, I suppose, about 
5 She comes in for a day and goes out again—a day 


“lr | BANEHRNE. Do you go out with her generally? 

Admiral Winslow. Generally, yes. 

Mr. Sruypnxxs. Sometimes you do not? 

Admiral Winstow. Only once I have not been out with her. 

Mr. STEPHENS, What did you use as a staf headquarters and flagship 
while she was out there? 

Admiral Wrinstow. The Iris. 

Mr. STEPHENS. What is the Iris? 

‘Admiral WinsLow. The Tris is a tender for destroyers. 

Mr. STEPHENS. She is a mother ip othe. the 1 

Admiral Wixstow. A mother ship the 2 . troyers. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Has she any s aboard for defensive purposes? 

Admiral Wrnstow. She may have; none that I have ever seen; they 
are of no great military value if 3 ‘has any 

Mr. Srupunxs. How old a ship is the Iris, Admiral? 

Admiral Wixstow. She is old enough to be of little use. I do not 
know how old she is. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I have seen somewhere in a ne enue ie the aru 
was built about a hundred years ago on the Tyne in 
true, do you think, Admiral? 

$ Admiral Wixstow. I do not know how long ago, but she shows wear 
and tear. 

7 5 STEPHENS. She is of no value whatever, except as a mother 


shi 

P inira Winstow. She is of no value Jay e are oe to He at San 
Diego at anchor. She really is not cial G I had her down in the 
Gulf of California with me, and I econvoyed her back. Her boilers are 
giving out, and if she got caught on a lee shore she would not have 
power to get off. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Why did you use the Iris? 

Admiral Winstow. You mean why did I use her for myself? 

Mr. StreeHens. Yes. 

Admiral Wrxstow. Because she was the only —— fs had there to 
use, except the destroyer, and the Iris was more convenient. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Then, the commander in chief of the Pacific Flee’ 
when his flagship was away, had nothing else to use except a v 
obsolete in every possible way, and carrying no guns whatever? 
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Admiral Wuixstow, I could have used a destroyer. I had some 
destroyers there. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Even the commander of the destroyer fleet does 
not use the destroyer as a flagship, does he? 

Admiral WinxsLow. He lives 3 the Iris, normally, 
the destroyers are working, he goes aboard one of them, 
iris will not keep up with them, and he would get left behind. 

Mr. STEPHENS, You have one armored cruiser in your active fleet; 
how many are there in the reserve fleet? 

Admiral WINSLOW. They have four in the same class as the San 
Diego, and then there is the Charlicston, the Milwaukee, and the St. 
Louis, which are smaller ships. 

Mr. STEPRENS. They are cruisers, though, are they not? 

Admiral Wixstow. They are cruisers ; they have some armor; they 
are la cruisers, but have no turret guns. 

Mr. STEPHENS. You have one armored cruiser in commission and 
five armored cruisers in reserve; is that right? 

Admiral WINSLOW. Yes. 

Mr. STEPHENS. How man 

Admiral Winstow. Six; 


but when 
use the 


cruisers have you in active commission? 
hat is, including gunboats. 
Mr. STEPHENS. But the gunboat is not a cruiser, is it? 
Admiral WixsLow. She is doing the work on the Mexican coast. 
Mr. STEPHENS. You are making a gunboat do the work of a 


cruiser? 

Admiral Winstow. No; but she is doing the work better than a 
cruiser could do it. She is in a harbor where there is shoal water, 
and a larger cruiser could not get in there. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Have you one gunboat or two? 

Admiral Wisstow. One is in the navy yard, and one is doing the 


work down there. 
Mr. FTEPHENS. One gunboat that is really serviceable? 
Admiral Winstow. They take turns down there. 
Mr. SrerHens. How many -cruisers have you in reserve, Admiral? 
Admiral Winslow. Armored cruisers? 
Mr. Srernens. Five, you said, of armored cruisers? 
among WissLow. Yes; five armored cruisers, and three protected 
cruisers, 
Mr. STEPHENS. How many destroyers have you in your fleet? 
Admiral Winslow. Five. 
Mr. STEPHENS. And how many in the reserve fleet? 
Admiral Wixstow. Four. 
Mr. STEPHENS. How many submarines in the active fleet? 
Admiral Winstow. Seven; three H boats and four K boats. 
Mr. NTEPHEXS. How many in the reserve fleet? 
Admiral WIXSLOW. I think three F boats. 
Mr. STEPHENS. And battleships? 
Admiral Winstow. I have not any, 
Mr. Sterugens. You have not any at all in active commission? 
Admiral WinsLow. No. 
Mr. STEPHENS. Nor are there any in reserve? 
A Admiral WINSLow. The Oregon is out there, but she does not belong 
o me. 
Mr. STEPHENS. Is she in reserve? 
Admiral WISSLow. She is assigned to the Naval Militia. 


Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield there? 

Mr. STEPHENS of California. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. That testimony about the con- 
ditions existing ont there refers to the present year? 

Mr, STEPHENS of California. Yes; in February, 1916. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. There is no battleship out there 
under Admiral Winslow? 

Mr. STEPHENS of California. There has been no battle- 
ship there under Admiral Winslow or any other admiral, ex- 
cept when the big fleet went around the world. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. So that if it were necessary to 
relieve or strengthen the fleet on the Pacific coast you would 
have to send battleships from the Atlantic clear around the 
Horn or through the Panama Canal? 

Mr. STEPHENS of California. Yes; and it would take a 
hattle fleet almost three weeks to go from the Atlantic through 
the canal to San Francisco. I read further: 


Mr. Sternexs. Of the seven submarines in active service, where are 
they located? 

Admiral Wixstow. There are three of them at San Pedro, or were 
there when I left there, and the K boats are at Honolulu. 

Mr. Srzruens. Honolulu is how far from the Pacific coast proper? 

Admiral Winstow. I have forgotten the exact distance. I think it is 
about 2,000 miles, is it not? 

Mr. STEPHENS. Between twenty-one and twenty-two hundred miles. 

Admiral WinsLow. Something like that, 

Mr. SrerHens. Admiral, with this fleet which you have named, you 
are supposed to take general care of the territory you have outlined, 
are you not? 

Admiral Winstow. Just now I am 8 care of the west coast of 
Mexico. I do not understand that there is anything else out there 
that needs taking care of. 

Mr. STEPHENS. But if there were anything, or if anything developed 
anywhere on the-Pacific coast, it would be your duty to look out for it, 
would it not, with your vessels? 

Admiral WINSLOW. Yes. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Admiral, with the fleet that you have named to this 
committee, do you think the Pacific coast proper is adequately pre- 
pared for defense? N 

Admiral WI XSLow. No; certainly not. I do not think that there is 
any pretense that it is, with that fleet. 

Mr. Srernens. Admiral, is the American Navy prepared to-day to 
net Baa 28 that would be at all likely to attack this country on 
the Pacifie 4 

Admiral WI SSTow. You mean the whole Navy? 

Mr. STEPAEXS. Yes, sir; in its present condition and position. 

Admiral Wixstow. When you come to talk about the present posi- 
tion and all that, you are going into strategy, and if you want me to 
talk about that you had better talk behind closed doors, because I do 
not think it ought to be given out. 
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Mr. STEPHENS. If I ask any questions to which you think you should 
Doty give an answer, I hope you will withhold your information until 

Admiral Wixstow. No. If you want me to say whether we lave 
sufficient fleet out on the Pacific, we have not any fleet on the Pacific; 
we do not pretend to have; nothing but that one armored cruiser, but 
if we had more men, I suppose we would commission the other armored 
cruisers, but so far as we have, our force is all in the Atlantic. That is 
known as a matter of statistics. Anybody can get the names of the 
ships we have out there, and what we have here, but what we would 
do in the event of war in the Pacific, or war in the Atlantic, involves 
strategy, which should not be given out. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Admiral, tell us the condition, if you can, of ihe 
cruisers and armored c rs that are in reserve todays how long it 
would take to put them in condition to to sea, fit to fig t 

Admiral WIxSLow. I do not know the condition of all of them. I 
think some of them could be commissioned just as soon as you could 
put the men and stores upon them. 

Mr. STEPHENS. How many of them? 

Admiral WIXSTOw. I do not know. The Aarena was put out of 
commission very lately, and I do not know what they are doing with her 
in the navy yard; but as she was then, she could have pe right back 
into commission. The South Dakota has gone up to the Mare Island 
—.— to be docked; I do not think they are going to do much more on 

er than to dock her. The Milwaukee is at lego now. She could 
be commissioned right away, I think. I have asked for her to be a 
parent ship for destroyers. I do not know the condition of the Charles- 
ton or the St. Louis. You see, they pass out of my control when they 
are not in my command. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Admiral. how long has it been since the Milwaukee 
was in active commission? 

Admiral Wixstow. I do not think she has been in active commission 
for a long time. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Seven, or 8, or 10 years? 

Admiral WIxSLow. I should think several years. 

5 Mr. . ar Has she fired any guns at all in that time, that you 
now of? 

Admiral Winstow. I doubt it very much. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Are there not a number of the cruisers and armored 
cruisers now in reserve that have not fired their guns for a good many 
years ? 

Admiral Wixstow. I dare say—the protected cruisers. The Mary- 
land was about to have target practice, and she was put out of commis- 
sion just about a week before the time for firing. so she did not fire, 
She was put in reserve, I do not know when she had fired before that. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Would you like to send such vessels to sea, without 
having 5 with their guns first? Would you feel it a safe 

n o do? 

Admiral WIXSTow. Their guns are not different from any other 
mechanism. You lay a ship up for a long time, and when you start 
her out you will find about everything wrong; you will find her piping 
leaking, joints leaking, and unless you work things up to approximately 
their maximum capacity from time to time, they will not work up to 
their maximum capacity when you want them. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Then ships do deteriorate and very rapidly when 
they are in reserve? 

Admiral Winstow. Oh, they undoubtedly deteriorate when in reserve. 

Mr. STEPHENS. And they become inoperative? 

Admiral Winstow. Undoubtedly, unless they can be taken out fre- 
quently and driven at full and their turrets and gun mechanism 
and everything else worked just as it would in action. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Admiral, what would you think the difference would 
be in the value of a ship as a fighting ship before going into reserve, 
and five years after, when she would come out? 

path WINSLow. You are going to keep her in reserve five years on 
a stre 

Mr. STEPHENS. Les; that has been done with some of the boats on the 
Pacific, as I understand—cruisers and armored cruisers now in reserve. 

Admiral Wixstow. She would not be fit to go into action until she 
had had considerable tuning up, and — 9 rect she would have to go 
back to a navy yard; and then it would require considerable time to 
develop her personnel. That has been our experience with the Atlantic 
Fleet. I have seen ship after ship come out that way and join the 
fleet, and in a short time they had to go back to the navy yard. 

Mr. STEPHENS. What would you consider her B of value 
when she went out, compared with when she went in? 

Admiral Wixstow. As to when she went into reserve? 

Mr. STEPHENS. Yes. 

Admiral Winstow. If she had to go back to the navy yard, she would 
not have any percentage of value. he would not be of any use to the 
fleet at all; but she might have a value for driving at low speed, but 
it would be very unlikely that she could go up to her speed, and her 
men would be untrained. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Supposing, Admiral, the armored cruisers now in 
reserve in Pacific waters had been there for five years, what would you 
estimate their percentage of value to be as compared th thelr yalue 
7 7775 ghey went into reserve? How much do they deteriorate, ordi- 
narily 

Admiral Wisstow. I do not know that it could be expressed mathe- 
matically. You would find them all different; you would find some that 
would have more to be done to them than others. You would not be 
justified in running them at full speed, because you would take too 
much chance of killing men. You would have to work them up to their 
efficiency gradually, and train the men. 

Mr. STEPHENS. You would not equip a vessel that had been in reserve 
for some years with men and supplies, and send her out to fight unless 
you had to, would you? 

Admiral Winstow. I would, if I had to, of course. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I say, unless you had to. 

Admiral Wixstow. But the chances are she would not get very far. 
She might, if she had been very well cared for, but the chances are that 
some of her steam piping or water pipes would go to pieces If you put 
them under pressure; the gaskets and all those things dry out. She 
might not have seriously deteriorated, understand; but those little 
things mean as much as anything else when you come to use them. 
Aboard our ships we always work our turrets and our gun mechanisms 
at very frequent interva!s, and that is the only way that we can know 
they will work. 

a CHAIRMAN. That is what you keep the crew on them for, is it 
no 
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Admiral Wrnstow. Yes; but still they can not take her to sen and 


run her, 


250 pounds. 

Tue CHAM AN. But ships 5 occasionally taken out for 
trial prarue on short trips, are they not 

5 WINSLOW. very much, wee mot under very high pres- 


ag, STEPHENS. What is the condition of the destroyers on the 


Pacific coast? 

Admiral Wrxstow. I think they are all bel a mow for 
the time being. —— about to 
They are not In bad condition. T 


is cut down, but they are in 
ulin 


There is a great difference between 50 pounds of steam 


t 
or TEPHENS. 5 you have no vessels that are new, hu ve 


Admiral a Pig we have nothin: 
Mr. STEPHENS, 0 the Pacific coast now 
— 


ete ae 5 that you have there is practically obso- 
is it n 
Admiral Wixstow. You would not call those destroyers entirely 
sprees aoe: 1 ip a military value. 

STEPH . I did not say “entirely obsolete.“ I said prac- 
tically obsolete. . 


Admiral WIxSsTow. The shi. 
they could still do approximat 


you 


were not good ships originally, but 


any 94 — that — have ever done 
re, if we put them in order. They have low-powered guns and are 
not trey fast ships. 
T 


EPHENS. PSvnat are the ee guns you have aboard? 
Admiral Winslow. Eight-inch 
Mr. STEPHENS. If you were oa api roach an enemy with ray fleet 
that you have, how many enemy eships do you think it would 
take to conquer the that you have, — — the —— ot 
igre bah are ae nagi —. best e on how? . ra 1 
INS Bar lu one good ttleship ought to 

aimee than all we have got. ud 

Mr, OLIVER. Mr. Chairman, MUL the georenian pannib a 
question there? 

Mr. STEPHENS of California. Yes. 

Mr. OLIVER. Did not the hearings disclose that it was the 
continuous policy of the General Board to keep the fleet together 
on the Atlantic? 


Mr. STEPHENS of California. Yes; and I will say to my 
colleague that I do not expect a division of the Atlantic Fleet 
as at present constituted, but I do want battleships and sub- 
marines and destroyers and air craft added to this program, in 
order that we may have some to send to the Pacific coast. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, will it annoy the gentleman 
for me to ask him a question? 

Mr. STEPHENS of California. No. 

Mr. BUTLER. With but few or no exceptions have not the 
admirals recommended battleships, and have they not said 
that if we could build but two or three ships they should be 
cruisers, but every man among them has demanded battleships? 

Mr. STEPHENS of California. Yes. 

Mr. BUTLER, I will call attention to specific statements 
of those officers before the discussion closes. 

Mr. STEPHENS of California. It is my recollection that 
every man who came before us testified to the necessity of 
battleships. They recommended that battleships be authorized, 
though some of the officers thought that if we were to have but 
two or three ships constructed it would perhaps be better to 
construct cruisers; but none of them, according to my recol- 
lection, recommended cruisers without battleships if we had a 
fairly large program. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEPHENS of California. Yes. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. I want to ask the gentleman if it is not a 
fact that no man appearing before the committee recommended 
battleships unless we were going to build more than four capital 
ships except Admiral Badger, and Admiral Badger was asked 
to put a table in the record showing what was necessary to 
balance the ships, and 

Mr. STEPHENS of California. If the gentleman will shorten 
his question I will be glad to give him the time, but I can not 
give him time for a 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Admiral Badger put a table in the record 
showing that it would take six cruisers to balance the battleships 
that we have. 

Mr. STEPHENS of California. I am willing, for argument's 
sake, to admit the gentleman’s statement concerning construction 
of more than four capital ships, but the majority of the com- 
mittee has not followed the recommendations of the -officers he 
speaks of. You are proposing to build more than four capital 
ships, and not one dreadnaught is provided for in the program. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. The question I asked was 

Mr. STEPHENS of California. I can not yield further, Mr. 
Chairman. I have only a few minutes, and I must get through. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. STEPHENS of California. The testimony of Admiral 


Fiske, in reply to questions from me, I will now read. 


Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there 
for a question? 

Mr. STEPHENS of California. Yes. 

Mr. MEEKER. Will the gentleman please explain to the 
House why the committee has refrained from placing any dread- 
naughts on the Pacific coast? 

Mr. STEPHENS of California. Well, the majority of the 
officers of the Navy candidly say that that fleet should not be 
divided when it is no larger than we have now. 

Mr. MEEKER, I beg the gentleman's pardon. I mean for 
the building of new dreadnaughts for the Pacific. 

Mr. STEPHENS of California. I believe the day is not far 
distant when dreadnaughts and battle cruisers will be built 
for the Pacific coast. I am not sure but that it will follow 
the 4th day of next March, because I am sure the complexion 
of this House will be changed at that time. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] 

Now I read further: 

Mr. STEPHENS, Do the men on the reserve fleet get any sea prac- 
tice or gunnery practice? 

Admiral WINSTLOw. Yes, sir; eet get =p 3 sometimes. For 
instance, the Milwaukee is now the one commander in chief 
of the Pacific. She was not long — up 8 a Francisco and 


she went down to —— Diego 
Mr. Ns. Then the 7 men on the Milwaukee have had some sea 


ee? 

Admiral Wrystow. Yes; and other ships go to sea once in a while 
for short distances, and there is an effort to drill them as much as 
they can, but they do not have gunnery practice ay you can not 
have gunnery practice with a reduced crew like 

tegen ge The men in the reserve fleet, while in reserve, really 


then 


get gunnery etice? 
Admiral y INSLOW. I do not think they ever do, except on the de- 
stroyers. ‘The reserve destroyers have practice. They are not required 


to have the same gunnery practice that the other ships have, but one 


of them did have practice this year with their guns and tney 
have their torpedo etice, but the ships do not. 
Mr. STEPHENS. at do in submarines for 


Breit think is necessary in 
the adequate defense of the wage be 
Admiral WINSLow. If I that question I would merely 
= you figures. I noticed the . alter that Admiral Grant gave you, 
to answer that question ntly it ought to se put on the 


STEPHENS. 


adequate? 

‘Samira WINstow. I should not Ban Oe that 2 t excessive. I think 
probably —.— would work it out 8 cause you can not 
use submarines all the time an x we to rest them up. 
They can not stand the life. refore you can not say if you had 
48 submarines you could — them moving all the umes ver alen 
vou would not have more than 60 Se cent or 70 per cent, if. you 
above 50 per cent, actively after the enemy. 


COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS, 
HOUS OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
M Y, 
STATEMENT OF CAPT. J. S. M’KEAN, UNITED STATES NAVY. 

Capt. McKuan. I am assistant for matériel in the Office of Naval 
Operations. I have ‘ice. 
It is the old office o 
limitations and some additions. 

Mr. STEPHENS. In your opinion, how many submarines should we 
have on the Pacific coast? 

t. McKean. On the coast itself? 
Mr. STEPHENS. Yes, sir; on the main coast. 
Capt. MCKEAN. I would work that question as posum Grant did, 


in ee of 18, divisions of 6, and a of 8. I should say 
9 to 0 rate from each of four bases. That ould be 36 altogether 
as a m 

Mr. — You — the minimum was 36. ‘Would that be 


99 — think 

= Sy ee ae yes. That is a 
question. That is difficult water to mine and is excellent water for 
torpedo-boat work. Then the flect submarines would ‘be 12-more, which 
would make 48 for the coast. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Then you agree with Admiral Grant in ‘the ‘total 

Are of submarines 

t. MCKEAN. I eh not recall what he put at the coast stations, 


but t is my idea 
STEPHENS. Forty-eight was his number. 
Capt, McKean, Forty-eight would be the 


minimum 
STEPHENS. In the Army and Navy Journal, in ‘the issue previous 
to ide last one. 8 5 was given as along the Pacific coast one ar- 
mored -cruiser e cruisers in active service 
Capt. MOKEAN, That is, in the active fleet with Admiral Winslow. 
a Seer the only armored cruiser in the outfit. 
Ns, It stated that those five cruisers were of the third 
poorest of the — — 00 
i! . 


second, and third cla includes 
ze e Yorktown, and that class, some of them entitled to be 
cal *“ cruisers.’ 

Mr. STEPHENS. In — there were at that time five armored 


cruisers and three cru! 

Capt. MCKEAN, Fes ; five of the same class as the South Da- 
kota, the San Diego — Virginia, Colorado, Maryland, Then there 
are the three—the Charlestown, St. Louia, and Milwaukee. 

Mr. STEPHENS. In ert. sess boats, it stated there were six in active 
service and four in reserv: 

Capt. MCKEAN. Five in an active service and four in 55 oil 
burners—on the west coast. I do not — 1 tier E get he 

are wae 


‘destroyers on the ey aot 
ites STEPRENS. Are those in active service in pretty good fighting con- 
on? 
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Capt. McKean. They are all in about the same condition. The whole 


nine of them were just declassed the other day to coastal to: o craft. 
They are neither fast enough nor 1 enough to 
destroyers which must keep up with the fleet. The fleet has gotten 
faster and they have gotten slower and dropped back, and we classified 
them the other day as coastal to: o 2 

Mr. STEPHENS. What about the submarines? 

Capt. MCKEAN. We have three H's operating and three F's under 


repair. 

Mtr. STEPHENS. I haye named everything on the Pacific coast proper 
that we have, except two boats. 

Capt. MCKEAN. o gunboats and the battleship Oregon. 
A an PERIS The Oregon is not a first-line battleship at this time, 
S she 

Capt. MCKEAN. She is legitimately in the third line, coast defense. 

Mr. STEPHENS. She is now more than 23 years old, is she not? 

Capt. McKean. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SterHens. And would not be sent out to fight if we could help it? 

Capt. McKean. Oh, she would be sent out to fight, but would not be 
sent out far. She would not be sent out with the fleet to fight, because 
her slow speed would detain the fleet. 

Coe ON NAVAL AFFAIRS, 


OUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, February 22, 1916. 

The committee this day met, Hon, LEMUEL P. Papcerr (chairman) 
presiding. 
STATEMENT OF REAR ADMIRAL CHARLES J. BADGER (RETIRED), MEMBER 

GENERAL BOARD, 

Mr. Stepnexs. With one obsolete battleship, proud of her as we are, 
a dozen cruisers, nearly all of them third class, three submarines in 
fighting condition ‘to-day, with three more under repair, and nine or ten 
torpedo-boat destroyers on the Pacific coast, do you consider that coast 
vey, well defended? 

dmiral BADGER. Mr. Stephens, the assignment of ships to stations 

is a matter of policy in the Navy Department, and I 1 have to be; 
that you will not require me to answer a question which would be possi- 
bly a criticism of the Navy Department's policy. 

Seat arr You would like to be excused from answering that 
nestion 
A Admiral BADGER. The assignment of ahipa by the Navy Department 
is pet a subject which I think any officer e Navy should criticize 

ublicly. 
x Mr. Srernexs. I am not so anxious to criticize the department as I 
am to have the Pacific coast well defended. 


. * * 

Mr. STEPHENS. Was the board’s program of July intended to defend 
the Atlantic coast only? 

Admiral Bapour. It was intended to increase the power of the Neri 

mo 28 Did the board forget that there are two coasts in this 
coun 

Admiral Baperr. No; we think of it all the time. 

Mr. Sreruexs. I thought you had, but I can not understand why the 
poera does oe make some recommendation for adequately defending the 

‘acific coast. 

Admiral BADGER. That care will come when we get the necessary num- 
ber of ships. 


THE COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, March 24, 1916. 


bn} committee this day met, Hon. LEMUEL P. PADGETT (chairman) 
presiding. 
STATEMENT OF REAR ADMIRAL BRADLEY A, FISKE, 

Mr. STEPHENS. Admiral Fiske, until a short time ago you were 
Chief of Operations, were you not? 

Admiral FISKE. They led it aid for operations, 

Mr. STEPHENS. When did you resign? 

Admiral Fiske. The ist of April, 1915. 

Mr. Sternens. Previous to that time you were acquainted with the 
general duties of the fleets of the United States? 

Admiral FISKE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. STEPHENS. What are the duties of the fleets? 

Admiral Fiske. To enforce the policies of the country. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Can you be a little more specific? 

Admiral Fiske. Every Government has certain ideas which it wishes 
carried out, and certain defense which it thinks necessary, The Navy 
is to defend the policies of the country. It may be by actual battle, 
and it may be forced actually to defend the country upon invasion, or it 
may be compelled to go somewhere else to prevent somebody from doing 
something he ought not to do. If we were attacked, for instance, in 
Porto Rico by a foreign fleet, we might have to send the fleet there. 
Tf our Panama Canal should be assailed, we might have to send the 
fleet there. Do I answer your question? 

Mr. STEPHENS. Is it the purpose of the Navy to have 
patrol and in a measure take care of the ocean in which it 

Admiral Fiske. I think it is for our country, because our coasts are 

They are joined only 3 7 the canal. That canal is not a 
ditch through the sand, but it is a whole organized machine, and, like 
all machines, it is apt to get out of order. If it should get out of 
order at any time, we might not be able to send our fleet through. 
if half of our fleet got through, the might be put out of order, 
by intention, by some hostile act, or by some accident. There we would 
Bava our 75 divided; and it might take a long while to get that 
repair made. 

Bir- STEPHENS. The fact that the Panama Canal is uncertain as to 
operation, in addition to trouble that might come to it from an enemy, 
ogy He AET impracticable to have one fleet protect both coasts, 

oes it no 

Admiral FisKE. Absolutely impracticable, because we might be at- 
tacked on both coasts. If we are attacked on the Atlantic coast, it is 
pang ed possible for us to be attacked on the Pacific coast at the 
same time. 

Mr. Steprens. Are you acquainted with the size of the fleet on the 
Pacific coast? 

Admiral Fiske, Tes, sir. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Can you gr its oy cers parts? 

Admiral Frsxp. No, sir; I might get them. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Let me recite them One 1 23 years old, 
now used as a training ship; one armored r in active commis- 
sion and five in reserve; five cruisers in active commission and three 


the fleet to 
is? 


so far apart. 


In reserve; five torpedo boat destroyers in commission and four in reserve: 
three submarines active on the const; four submarines active at Hono- 
lulu; and three in repair at Mare Island Navy Yard; and two gun- 
boats. So far as you know, is not that the Pacific Fleet complete? 

Admiral Fiske. That is about correct, sir; yes. 

Mr. STEPHENS. What part of it is stationed at Honolulu? 

Admiral Fiske. I do not remember now. 

Mr. STEPHENS. There are four submarines at Honolulu, are there 


not 

Admiral Fiske. Yes; I know that. 

Mr. StepHens. With that exception, all the rest of the fleet is along 
the Pacific coast proper? 

1 FISKE. 2 — ia 

. STEPHENS. Do you know how much of the Pacific coast and the 
Pacific Ocean that fleet is taking care of? 

Admiral Fiske. All of it. 

Mr. STEPHENS, In other words, it takes gare of the Pacific coast 
from the Aleutian Islands off Alaska to the Straits of Magellan below 
South America, and the ocean farther west than the Hawa Islands? 

Admiral Fiske. Yes, sir. 

Mr. STEPHENS. That is a much larger territory than the Atlantic 
Fleet has to take care of, is it not? 

gy FISKE 2 — ae A 

r. STEPHENS. you know what pro; on the Pacific Fleet bears 
ear 18 ieee: “a 0 a j 1 

miral Fiske. Hardiy any proportion; it is so small, ou would 
have to work it out b n i 

Mr. STEPHENS. In fighting strength, what would your opinion be as 
to comparison ? 

Admiral Fiske. One to one hundred or less, 

Mr. Srernens. About J per cent? 

Admiral FISKE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. STEPHENS, In your estimation. how much of an enemy fleet 
would it take to conquer the Pacific Fleet, supposing the Pacific Fleet 
to be fully prepared for battle? 

Admiral Fiske. Just a fleet a little larger; that is all. 

Mr, STEPHENS. How many enemy bat leships do you think it would 
take to conquer the Pacific Fleet If fully prepared? 

Admiral Fiskx. One battleship would be plenty, provided it had 
colliers and could get coal and supplies. 


Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. As I understand, that exactly 
corroborates the testimony of Admiral Taylor. 

Mr. STEPHENS of California. It corroborates everybody 
Do has spoken about the Pacific Fleet and its size and con- 

tion. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
stroy our Pacific Fleet. 

Mr. STEPHENS of California. The testimony before the 
committee shows that one enemy battleship could destroy our 
whole Pacific Fleet, even though our fleet was prepared and in 
the pink of condition. 

Mr. FESS. Have we no battleships there at all? 

Mr. STEPHENS of California. We never have had a battle- 
ship there, except the Oregon at the time of its construction, 
and she is there now, being used as a Naval Militia ship; but 
she is more than 23 years old and is only considered to-day a 
third-line battleship. 

Mr. FESS. Why is that coast so defenseless? 

Mr. BUTLER. I hope the gentleman will tell him right out. 

Mr. STEPHENS of California. Because this country has not 
built enough battleships and battle cruisers, destroyers, and sub- 
marines to send some of them over there. Because this Con- 
gress and the last has not got awakened to our defenselessness. 

Mr. FESS. It is time we are doing it. 

Mr. BUTLER. Is it not a fact that we can not divide our 
fleet until we have more ships? 

Mr. STEPHENS of California. We must have a larger num- 
ber of all kinds of ships, battleships as well as smaller ships and 
auxiliary vessels, in order to have some to send over there. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. STEPHENS of California. Yes. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. The gentleman has a good deal to say about 
what is going to occur after the 4th of next March. Is it nota 
fact that this bill carries more than $100,000,000 in money more 
than any bill that ever passed a Republican Congress? 

Mr. STEPHENS of California. That does not matter at this 
time. In my judgment the bill ought to carry $300,000,000 
more instead of $100,000,000 more; or $500,000,000 more, if that 
be necessary for the construction of a fleet that will adequately 
defend this country, both on the Atlantic and Pacific. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. That is all right; but the gentleman has not 
answered my question. 

Mr. STEPHENS of California. I thought I had answered it, 
Please repeat it. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. I will ask the gentleman another question. 
He criticizes this bill and what the Democratic Party has done 
for the Navy. I will ask the gentleman if year after year the 
Democratie Party has not done more for the Navy and appro- 
priated more money for it than was ever appropriated by Re- 
publican Congresses 

Mr. STEPHENS of California. The records of recent Demo- 
cratic and Republican Co: speak for themselves. The 
United States Navy had second place previous to 1911. The 


One enemy battleship could de- 
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conditions in this country have been different in the last few 
years, though, than they were previous to 1911, and the Demo- 
cratic Party has not risen to the occasion. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. How have conditions been different in the 
last few years, until this war came on? 

Mr. STEPHENS of California. I will ask, Mr. Chairman, 
that I be allowed to use my own time. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from California is entitled 
to the floor. 

Mr. FOCHT. The gentleman made an alarming statement a 
moment ago. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
nia has expired. 

Mr. BUTLER. I yield to the gentleman five minutes more. 

Mr. FOCHT. The gentleman said that any foreign battle- 
ship could destroy the entire Navy we might have on the 
Pacific coast. 

Mr. STEPHENS of California. That we have now. 

Mr. FOCHT. Do you undertake to say that the submarines 
would offer no resistance whatever to an enemy battleship? 

Mr. STEPHENS of California. We have but three subma- 
rines there in active service. 

Mr. FOCHT. Supposing we had one good one, would not 
that destroy a battleship? 

Mr. STEPHENS of California. Not if the battleship was 
awake. 

Mr. FOCHT. A battleship will have to get pretty close to 
land before it can destroy anything, will it not? 

Mr. STEPHENS of California. No; it can stand off almost 
20 miles and do very serious damage. 

Mr. FOCHT. I should like to ask some gentleman, and I will 
ask the gentleman from California, since he is on the floor, and 
since he is so persistent about battleships, to say something 
about the efficiency of the submarine. I can not understand 
why some one does not bring forward the merits of the subma- 
rine, since it has been effective in European waters. When it 
costs but $500,000 and a battleship costs $20,000,000, why do 
we want to spend all the money on battleships instead of on 
submarines? 

Mr. STEPHENS of California. 
all my time. 

Mr. FOCHT. Please answer my question. 

Mr. STEPHENS of California. I will. 

Mr. FOCHT. Please answer my question instead of read- 
ing so much essay there. [Laughter.] 

Mr. STEPHENS of California. I would like to say to the 
gentleman that this is my essay, or my speech, whatever the 
gentleman pleases to consider it, and I propose to make it in 
the way that I desire. [Applause.] However, I am quite will- 
ing to answer the gentleman’s question. Ever since I came here 


The time of the gentleman from Califor- 


The gentleman must not take 


I have been fighting for more submarines. In committee my 
motion was that 80 submarines be put in this program; when 
that was refused I moved that 50 be built. Every year I have 
moved that 50 submarines be added to our fleet. [Applause.] 

Mr. TRIBBLE. If the gentleman will permit me, I will tes- 
tify that he has advocated more submarines than anyone else. 

Mr, STEPHENS of California. Thank you. I must go on. 

Mr. Chairman, the few pages of naval hearings just read 
prove beyond question the utter lack of adequate naval prepara- 
tion for even halfway defense of the Pacific coast. For the 
naval defense of Alaska and all that part of the United States 
west of the Rocky Mountains; for the naval defense of Seattle, 
Tacoma, Portland, San Francisco, Santa Cruz, Santa Barbara, 
Ventura, Los Angeles, and San Diego this great country of ours 
has but one armored cruiser, five cruisers, five torpedo-boat 
destroyers, three submarines, and two gunboats ready for serv- 
ice, and five armored cruisers, three cruisers, four torpedo- 
boat destroyers, three submarines, and one battleship of the 
third line in reserve. Does any man think that is adequate 
defense? 

Admiral Winslow, commander of the Pacific Fleet, told us that 
even though every active ship and every reserve ship there had 
its full complement of guns, men, and ammunition, prepared to 
fight for its very life, that one enemy battleship could defeat 
them all. Admiral Fiske said that in fighting strength the 
Pacific Fleet is to the Atlantic Fleet as “1 to 100 or less” and 
that “ one battleship could conquer the Pacifie Fleet.” 

Is it any wonder, Mr. Chairman, that ever since I came to 
Congress I have labored for a larger share of the Navy's fight- 
ing craft for the Pacific coast? Is it any wonder that in season 
and out of season I talked for more ships on the Pacific? There 
is not one Member of this House without relatives or intimate 
friends on the Pacific coast, and there ís not a community in the 
United States without many of its former citizens in Wash- 
ington, Oregon, or California. We here to-day are engaged in 
building up the defenses of our country, in order to preserve 
our children, our wives, our mothers, and our fathers. Your 
children or your parents live now with us on the Pacific coast. 
Adequate protection for every part of the United States is de- 
manded. The money is a secondary consideration. I am sure 
you will soon heed our call and give us what we ask. I know 
the Atlantic Fleet will not be divided, perhaps it should not be, 
and so I want more ships of every kind, to the end that the 
Pacific coast and the Atlantic coast may both be adequately 
defended. 

Our Navy should be the second navy in the world, and it is 
my personal opinion that it should be made so at the earliest 
day possible. The General Board of the Navy knows what this 
country needs to put us in second place, and in the early part 
of this month it made the statement published herewith. 


Additional ships, personnel, and munitions necessary to place the United States second in naval strength, 
[This report was made by the General Board of the Navy May 2, 1916.] 
The table includes United States ships built, Bere her beg yn to date. For the second naval power the data are for ships built, building, and authorize 1 


July 1, 1914, correc ted for known additions and losses 


Additional required to make United 
States second in naval strength. 


Comparison of United States with present second power, 


Total additional eee for United States to become second in naval 3 (war basis) 
Pernoumal anthorisedat present e ...... 


Total personnel when United States becomes second in naval strength......... 


LIII— 534 


Ships and cost to build. 


z Unit cost. Total cost. 
Number. (A) (D) 

= $17,213,431 | $103,280, 586 
ol. | 

10 | 
0 

21 5,571,900 | 117, 009, 900 

z 1,325,314 106,025, 120 
9 

78 
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Additional ships, personnel, and munitions necessary to place the United States second in naval strength—Continued. 
Additional required to make United States second in naval strength. 
een Grand total. 


Comparison of United States with present 
second power. 


ahs 


Required for 


in naval 
Required for ships now building and not 9 A 
Present in personnel and munitions of alf naval ships completed to 
1917, inclusive (war bass): 


Total additional 
strength (war 
Personnel au 


— pasena tn rg een not include chaplains; 
of Marine Corps should be 4 per cent of its enlisted strength. 

I am willing to be guided by that statement as to numbers of 
ships and men, munitions and aircraft. Personally I think we 
should at this time and in this bill authorize all the ships men- 
tioned and build them as fast as three shifts per day can con- 
struct. If the committee had done as my motions made in execu- 
tive session would have had them do, the naval appropriation 
bill now before us would authorize the construction of 6 dread- 
naughts, 10 battle cruisers, 21 scouts, 80 destroyers, 9 fleet 
submarines, and 78 coast submarines. ‘The day following that 
committee meeting the newspapers gave detailed statements of 
the motions made and lost, but the information did not come 
from me, hence I am revealing nothing when I say that in turn 
as each type of vessel was reached my motion was to authorize 
of that type the number recommended for second place by 
the General Board of the Navy. In my judgment that would be 
the wisest plan to follow. It costs a quarter of a million dol- 
lars and a year’s time to make the plans for a battleship. Au- 
thorization in one bill of all we need would save time and money 
through the standardization of the different types. I see no 
reason why a number of battleships, or battle cruisers, or de- 
stroyers, or submarines could not be built from copies of the one 
set of plans selected. 

Mr. Chairman, I come now to aeronautics, the latest devel- 
opment in the naval service. Aircraft though comparatively 
new are most important. They are the eyes of the Navy, and 
a fast developing means of defensive attack. When Capt. Mark 
L. Bristol, United States Navy, in charge of aeronautics, ap- 
peared before the committee he gave us much valuable informa- 
tion, and from his testimony I now quote: 


7 well established. It is now a gotun of deciding upon the 

mission they have to rm in war an types 
of aircraft and the officers to man and 

out that mission. It is not a question of developing this service - 

t possible, so t our fleet will con- 

existing req . The mission of our air service, though 

changed in the future, is for scouting, for patrolling, for 

fighting an nye aircraft, for atta submarin ed 

d nav: auxiliaries, for controlling gunfire of battleships, 

battl and coast fortifications, and for carrying dispatches. 

Aeroplanes and dirigibles are for all these duties. te bal- 

loons are uired for controlling gunfire from ships and advance bases, 

as well as elevated points of lookout from aircraft stations. 

There are several secondary duties that aircraft may be required 
to perform, according to the 1 character of the operations of 
the ficet. 

* s e . . » . 

The one thing that has kept us back more than anything else in the 

development of our aeroplanes has been the motor question: I would 


like to state right now and here, rather than in answer to some ques- 


Personnel and cost for 1 includes food and clothing for 
ere 


; professors of mathematics; naval constructors; 
Corps—the enlisted strength of Marine Corps should be 20 per cent of enlisted strength 
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1,477,816 


1,755,085 
694,809 


791,458 |. 
5 511,177 
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; civil engineers; r 
ol the Navy; commissioned strength 


tions I have heard asked here by members of the committee, that I 
belleve absolutely, if you will Bo our manufacturers, they can Te 
and manufacture an t can be produced or manufactured 
anywhere else in the world, and just as od, if not a little better. 
The reason the motor has not Sieger’ oo in t country is because there 
has not been a demand for it. e development would have been 
more rapid if the appropriations for aeronautics had been > 

Aeronautical appropriations should now and hereafter be 
ample. The one now recommended by the board is not too large 
and can be used to great advantage. Until battleships and 
battle cruisers can be built and commissioned the Pacific coast 
must look to submarines and aircraft for its defense, and I 
register a hurry call for all we can get. 

More of our Government yards could be fitted for larger con- 
struction, and with a big building program assured the private 
shipbuilding and aircraft yards of America would quickly 
prepare to build rapidly. Thus again would we be ready in 
private plants and Government yards for any emergency. 

We should issue bonds to pay the bills. For adequate defense 
of the United States concerns those who are growing up even 
more than those already grown, and all who reap should pay. 

Social, industrial, and financial preparedness is so absolutely 
necessary and our duty is so plain that when once attention is 
called no further argument seems necessary. 

We should have all the ships and men and aircraft necessary 
to make the United States the second naval power of the world. 
We can, if we will, get it done quickly. If we need a great 
Navy at all, we will need it most in the next few years. As 
it was impossible to secure consent to authorize all of the 
second-place program in this bill, I have joined with my Re- 
publican colleagues in recommending the authorization of the 
se DOE Ae ee Be Fe neces oe eee 
winter. 

It is my earnest, sincere belief that a greatly increased Navy 
will keep us out of war. If regardless of all our preparation 
war should be forced upon us, then can we better defend our- 
selyes and better preserve to the women and children of the 
Nation their sons, husbands, and fathers. 

Mr. Chairman, when this world war is over and world peace 
conferences are called, the United States must participate. Our 
delegates will be respected or neglected according to the world's 
estimate of our power as a Nation. If adequately armed, our 
offer to disarm will mean something and be listened to. If we 
have only a diminutive Army and a little Navy, our delegates 
will receive little attention and less consideration. We can 
well afford to throw away 2 thousand million dollars’ worth of 
ships if continuing peace would result. 

Mr. Chairman, I have not urged that any sum be appropriated 
in this bill for any naval development in the district I represent. 
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I want nothing established there unless it is for the general 
good. I would not vote to build a navy yard there or any- 
where else until after competent authority had determined that 
to be the best place to locate it. I did ask the committee 
to insert a clause in the bill authorizing a board of naval 
experts to examine the Pacific coast, including Los Angeles 
Harbor, and report upon the advisability of establishing a third 
navy yard, and if found advisable to recommend a location for 
it. The committee placed such authorization in the bill, and I 
hope there will be a unanimous vote in its favor. [Applause.] 

Mr, EMERSON. As the gentleman has studied the question 
very carefully, I should like to ask him what has happened, 
either in connection with this European war or otherwise, to 
justify the building of so many battle cruisers at this time? 

Mr. STEPHENS of California. The theory of those who 
know concerning ships and fleets and conditions all over the 
world is that we should have battle cruisers in addition to battle- 
ships. England, Germany, Japan, and Russia have them, and 
we need them, too, What they have we must have also. [Ap- 
plause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from California 
has expired. 

Mr. HENSLEY. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. CALLAWAY]. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Chairman, as the gentleman from the 
Pacific coast [Mr. STEPHENS of California] makes so much 
fuss about not having any fleet on the Pacific, I have asked for 
10 minutes at this time to answer that. It might appear to 
people who do not know anything at all about naval strategy 
and the way fleets are operated, after hearing the gentleman's 
statement, that the Pacific coast is badly treated, and that it 
ought to have a fleet. The truth about it is that the naval 
officers who testified before our committee all stated that it 
was not the policy of the naval officials to scatter the fleet. 
It was the policy of all navies to keep the fleet together. The 
question was asked if England, the greatest naval power in 
the world, scattered her fleet, and all answered that she did 
not. Of course, the naval officers want battleships enough to 
have the Pacific full of battleships and enough to have the 
Atlantic full of battleships. 

The only reason why anybody would ever suggest that we 
should scatter our fleet and have a part in the Pacific and a 
part in the Atlantic would be that you had so many that 
you could not use them all and scattered them around for the 
benefit of the localities where they feed them and rehabilitate 
the ships. 

Mr. EMERSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Yes. 

Mr. EMERSON. What does the gentleman say as to the 
statement that if we had some trouble in the Pacific we should 
be without battleships. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Every man that came before the com- 
mittee said that if a foreign power should attack us the first 
thing it would do would be to meet our fleet, and no foreign 
navy would think of attempting to make a landing until our 
fleet was swept from the ocean. 

Mr. EMERSON. But suppose they came from the west. 

Mr. CALLAWAY, If they came from the west, they would 
have to come 7,000 miles, and we could get around to take care 
of them by the time they got there. 

Mr. KAHN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Yes; but you people over there seem to 
have plenty of time, and if you will give me time I will stay 
here and answer your questions until midnight. 

Mr. BUTLER. Would the gentleman be willing to stay and 
answer at midnight? 

Mr. KAHN. The gentleman refers to the fact that on the 
Pacific local feeling is responsible for the desire to have a bat- 
tleship fleet over there. Is it the local feeling in Texas that 
objected to taking away our Army from the frontier for months? 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Oh, we are talking about battleships. 
Don’t get the Army down in Mexico mixed in it. 

Mr. KAHN. It is a parallel case. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Oh, parallel case nothing. [Laughter.] 
I want to read you something from a naval officer to give you 
an idea of what the naval officers want. This is in accordance 
with the ideas of people who live about navy yards and in the 
territory controlled by the steel and ordnance concerns. The 
naval officer does not consider what it costs. He only con- 
siders that he wants everything that he can get. I am going 
to read from the testimony of the president of the War Col- 
lege and a distinguished naval officer, Admiral Knight. 


Mr. BUTLER, Admiral Knight, do you think that the number of ships 
you have recommended here at this time would enable us to catch u 
with the other fleets if they would continue to bulld as they have done? 

Admiral Knicur. I do not, May I enlarge? 


Mr. BUTLER. You may. It will be a pleasure to have you do it. 

Admiral KxicurT. I took some care this morning to make it clear 
that the program which I suggested to you was the program which 
I believed could be laid down at once, I also urged that a committee 
be appointed to investigate, organize, and mobilize the shipbuilding 
reserve of this country, so that next year we might be ready to do 
a tremendously greater amount than we can do now. If Mr. Brown- 
ing is right in believing that the establishments of this country can 
this year lay down a larger number of capital ships than I have 
recommended, please understand me as recommending them with all 
possible emphasis. In general terms, I think that this year’s program 
should provide for every ship that can possibly be laid down this year. 

Mr. Burien. When would you have it in your own mind that it 
would be advisable for us to have on hand, ready for operation, the 

est fleet in the world? 
dmiral KNIGHT. To-morrow. 

Mr. BUTLER. Would you advise calling upon all the industrial fa- 
cilities of the United States to assist us in constructing a great fleet? 

Admiral Kyiouz, I should. That is what I have already advised. 

Mr. BUTLER. Let me ask you—I want to ease my own mind, if the 
committee will permit me—why should we prepare any defense if it 
is not one that will succeed? ything short of actual defense means 
defeat, does not not? 

Admiral KNIGHT, Yes. The General Board, in studying this sub- 
ject, had before it two sides to the shield. First, what do we want 
and when do we want it? We want a Navy equal to the largest 
maintained by any nation in the world, and we want it now. ‘That 
is one side of the shield. The other side of the shield is, When can we 
pet it? We questioned them as to the present facilities of the ship- 

uilding yards of this country, including the navy yards, the facilities 
of the armor plants, etc. We then said in substance this: We are limited 
this year with regard to the amount of work that can be done, a 
parently. Let us provide for the doing of that amount of work this 
year. t us at the same time encourage Congress and the Navy Depart- 
ment to get very busy to see if they are iy any happy chance larger 
than we think they are, getting the shipbuilders together. Let us try 
to get everybody working together, in the hope that very soon we may 
be able to develop facilities which will enable us to enter upon an ac- 
celerated program, 

« + + kd e. * + 

We can go on from year to year, each year taking advantage of the 
best that we know at that time. Build all we can this ear with what 
we know now. Build all we can next year with what we know next year. 


Mr. MEEKER. Does the gentleman object to that coming 
from the head of the War College; is that unpatriotic? 

Mr. CALLAWAY. I am trying to show that naval officers 
consider only their desires and their fancies and not the real 
necessities of the Government. 

Mr. MEEKER: Do you object to that policy? 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Yes; I object to the policy based solely 
on what they can get. Admiral Knight says further: 


Mr. KELLEY. And in view of the uncertainty of our needs, and the 
re Ema it would take to reach the point where you say we ought 
to be, don’t you think this would be a good time to stick to the 
original plan we have followed for 20 years and just try to get into 
second place as quickly as we can? 

Admiral KNIGHT, I do not think we ought to stop there. I think 
the situation is such that we ought to try to get everyth that can 
possibly be built this year, I- k it ought to be provided for. We 
will not make any mistake. It will not carry us too far. 

Mr. KELLEY. ou think the plan for building, for five years, a 
certain number, such as the General Board worked out, at the request 
of the 33 is a better arrangement than the second-place plan 

e 


which we have d to tor so long? 
KNIGHT. I think the which the General Board had in 


Admiral 
mind, of bannag every ship that it is possible to build this year and 
every ship that it is possible to build next year, and to keep on buid- 
ing as fast as possible, is the most rational plan. 

I could go through this testimony from end to end, showing 
the only consideration to be, “ How much can we get?” It is 
the same with people who come from navy yards and the 
territory where the controlling interest is steel and ordnance 
manufacturing or shipbuilding, 

Mr. HENSLEY. Where would that lead us, according to 
Admiral Fletcher? 

Mr. CALLAWAY. According to Admirals Fiske, Badger, and 
Fletcher, it would lead us into bankruptcy or war. 

Mr. EMERSON. We have these men to advise us on this sub- 


ject. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. We have them to advise us on the techni- 
calities of the Navy, but not on the general policies. We 
should fix the governmental policies ourselves. What we want 
the Navy for and how much money we can afford to spend on 
it—I decline to follow them when they tell me that their ad- 
vice leads this country to bankruptcy or war. They say that is 
a certainty. I prefer to take some risks to accepting such a 
safe certainty. 4 

Mr. EMERSON. How would you know how much or how 
many if the experts did not advise you? 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Look through the whole hearings and the 
advice from these experts does not show when you work it out 
like a lawyer works out a case that we need a single thing to 
enable us to defend ourselves against an attack reasonably to be 
expected from any power. ‘There is 3,000 miles of ocean be- 
tween us and every country we need to consider in determining 
the size of our Navy. 

Mr. EMERSON, You differ from a great many people. 

Mr, CALLAWAY. I am taking their testimony. Who is 
going to attack us? England? She has got her hands full. 
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Germany? She can not get aniline dyes to us or milk to her 
shores for the babies. Japan? France? Oh, they say after the 
war is over those nations are going to come across the ocean 
and eat us. Germany, with a navy in weight of a broadside 
from her guns, according to Admiral Badger, weaker than we 
are, going to come across 4,000 miles of ocean, crippled, a bank- 
rupt, horrified by the war through which she has just passed, 
crape on every door for lost son, husband, or brother, with an 
enemy at her back, and sweep from the seas a navy greater 
than her own in weight of a broadside from her guns, pass our 
forts, which Gen. Weaver says are the best in the world, and 
levy tribute on New York, Boston, and Philadelphia. 

Mr. KELLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman state to 
the House why the Germans can not get the analine dyes to this 
country or milk in to the babies? 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Because she is surrounded by the allies’ 
surface fleet, which is more than three times as large as her 
surface fleet, and dyes and milk are transported in craft that 
travel on the surface of the sea, 

Mr. KELLEY. The gentleman has said that we could de- 
fend ourselves against even Great Britain. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. That is what I said, because England is 
3.000 miles across the ocean from us, and the history of this 
war and of the world shows that it is impossible to wage war 
successfully against a nation anything like equal across a great 
expanse of water. 

Mr. KELLEY. The gentleman means now while this war is 
going on? 

Mr. CALLAWAY. I mean always. It always has been so, 
and the development of torpedoes and submarines have in- 
finitely increased the perils of the deep. 

I am not going to fool with you gentlemen any more unless 
you give me some time. I have got to talk a little about 
submarines. 

Mr. FOCHT. One question while the gentleman is answering 
about submarines. I wish he would explain what the President 
said when he said that war was at arm’s length and might 
come in the morning. Was that buncombe or was he sincere; 
and if so, what did he mean? : 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Answer that question for yourself. 

Mr. FOCHT. But I am asking it. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Let me read to you something about sub- 
marines. Right in the beginning of this war three English 
scout cruisers, the Aboukir, Hogue, and Cressy, off the Eng- 
lish coast were submarined by one little old-type submarine and 
sent to the bottom in less than an hour. You talk about your 
big fighting craft. These ocean monsters never sighted the in- 
strument that did the work. 

Mr. HOPWOOD. How many battleships of Great Britain 
have the submarines sunk? 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Nine. 

Mr. HOPWOOD. Where were they? 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Three of them were in the Dardanelles. 
Oh, they say that if you have the surface of the water patroled 
with scouts and destroyers the submarines can not do the work. 
The English got down there and made the landing on April 
25, 1915. This is what an English correspondent who was on 
the ground says: 

The Dardanelles e: ition, if it served no other purpose, is an 
object lesson on the culties encountered by a hostile fleet operating 
many hundreds of miles from its base in the face ef submarine attack. 

Up to May 20 an immense fleet of predreadnaught battleships was 
able to lie off the coast and render the expeditionary army immense 
moral support by protecting: its flanks and en g 
who love to hear the great shells whis over their ds, 
18 the Goliath was sunk in the Straits during the night b. 
attack. On May 20 the first submarine was 5 hted. Th 
no a to weigh anchor and steer about to avold giving a sitting 

And now we come to these superdreadnaughts that my friend 
from Illinois [Mr. Foss] told you were the fighting strength of 
the Navy. Dreadnaught! The dread nothing. Watch what 
they did at the Dardanelles: 


The more valuable battleships, like the Queen Elisabeth, the mem- 
non, and the Lord Nelson (they are among the finest ships afloat) 
faded away toward the west and were not seen again. y 25 the 


Vengeance was narrowly missed by a to o, and the battleship 
Triumph was sunk. On y 27 the battleship Majestic was also sunk. 
On the ae ty aa there was not a single battleship off the Galli- 
poli coast, AN bad obliged to fly to protected harbors for safety, 

Where have they been ever since? They went home into the 
ports, and not only into their own home ports, but they ran 
nets across the mouth of the harbors so the submarines could 
not get in, 

Where have the German battleships been all the while? In 
the Kiel Canal with both ends of it stopped up. 

Mr. KELLEY. How many submarines is the gentleman for? 


Mr. CALLAWAY. I am for enough, and I think we have 
enough of the kind that we have tried out. We should have, 
according to the testimony before our committee, some 800-ton 
submarines, but that type has not yet been tried by us, and we 
Do make a test of them before authorizing any considerable 
number. 

Mr. HENSLEY. I yield the gentleman two minutes more. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. CALLAWAY. If the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
give me some more time. 

Mr. BUTLER. I will yield the gentleman one minute. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman believe in a navy at all? 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Les; I believe in a navy big enough to 
protect us. 

Mr. MADDEN. What does the gentleman think would be a 
big enough navy to protect us? 

Mr. CALLAWAY. We can figure that out if you will get 
politics, promotions, and profits out of the question. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] We are across the ocean 3,000 miles 
from an enemy that has any navy. Talk about battleships and 
battle cruisers. Every nation except us equipped with a navy 
has been engaged in the most gigantic struggle in the history of 
mankind for two years, and these floating palaces that they say 
do the fighting have not fired a shot, and no man dare say they 
will during this war. 

Mr. MADDEN. It does not follow that they would not if 
they had the opportunity. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Every nation in the world that has a 
navy, except this one, has been engaged in a gigantic struggle 
for two years, and battleships and battle cruisers have not been 
worth a continental. What makes you think now that they 
will be? Foolishness, rot! There are millions of dollars in it, 
and they have splendid decks for officers to prance up and 
down and hold receptions on, always cleared for social action. 
Magnificent quarters, more than a thousand men aboard, the 
daily news printed on ship, an ice plant, every thing done right 
there—the pride of the ocean. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman intend to vote for the 
bill? 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Yes; in preference to a bigger one. Let 
me tell you what men said about these battleships when I 
asked them, every one of them, “ What will a battleship do in 
the face of a submarine?” They said, Run, run.” What 
will they do if the screen is destroyed?” “Run.” The pro- 
tecting screen is the scouts and the destroyers that surround 
it. “What will they do when the protecting screen is gone?” 
The reply was, “It is helpless.” Did not they say that. An- 
swer out of your heart of hearts when you come to discuss it, 

Mr. HOPWOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Give me a minute or two more. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I like my friend well enough 
to give him one minute. 

Mr. HOPWOOD. What nation has control of the seas, and 
why does it have control of them? 

Mr. CALLAWAY. England has control of the surface of the 
seas because it has more of the small surface craft, three to one, 
than the central powers. 

Mr. HOPWOOD. Battleships. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. The kind of craft that actually controls the 
surface—scouts, torpedo-boat destroyers, submarines, and that 
class of craft. 

Mr. HOPWOOD. 
many? 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Well, I do not know and you do not know 
and nobody else knows how many any of them have. We know 
the battleships have not done anything. 

Mr. HOPWOOD. They have kept Germany off the seas. 

Mr. CALLAWAY, Well, that is a bald statement, with not a 
scintilla of evidence to base it on. Tom, Dick, and Harry with 
grave mien and dignified air have stated that, and yet you can 
search nearly 4,000 pages of record where we sought day after 
day to get all the facts, and no one gave testimony to show that 
except by a mere personal statement, while looking as wise as an 
owl and grave and sure as an oracle. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Can the gentleman give me another minute? 

Mr. BUTLER. I will yield another minute to the gentleman, 

Mr. CALLAWAY, This English correspondent further says: 

The facts are plain; dreadna 
pone provided you are dealing 


hey are a defense, as well because 
enemy's fleet as a whole, provided it chooses 


will 


Have they got more submarines than Ger- 
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oan defense must be left te the submarines destined to remain in home 
waters. 

Come across the ocean! There is about as much danger of 
England coming across the ocean and whipping us, or Germany, 
or any other country, in the face of submarines and torpedoes, 
developed as they are, as there is of a crippled hound pup get- 
ting by a bunch of alligators in a Florida swamp. They can not 
do it. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Vinson]. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, preparedness to increase the 
efficiency of the Military and Naval Establishments of the United 
States is a nonpartisan question, and is not, should not, and has 
uot, up to this hour of debate, on either side of this aisle been 
circumscribed by the narrow limits of party. I am a Democrat, 
a believer in the creed of Jefferson and Jackson, but my country 
and its safety comes ahead of any party. 

The military and naval preparedness undertaken by Congress 
and provided for in the bills that have heretofore passed the 
House and the naval bill now under consideration has but one 
object and purpose in view—that is, the adequate defense of this 
country. 

In this day of almost world war I have at heart no sectional 
nor political interests, but only the Republic’s safety. I am intent 
solely upon lending my aid and support, and giving my vote to 
those preparedness measures which will increase the efficiency 
ef the military and naval establishments of this Government to 
guarantee proper protection to the Nation's safety. 

Nations learn from the experience of other nations, and the 
wir now devastating all Europe from the Garden of Eden to 
the Thames has aroused the American people and called their 
attention to their utter unpreparedness to defend the Nation 
and to preserve this the greatest Republic on earth. 

I abhor war and detest that spirit which would make milt- 
tary the chief object and purpose of a nation’s 
thought. I defend the validity of the doctrine that would make 
of the civilian a paw of a military caste, and assert that a free 
civil life should be at all times the chief aim of national exis- 


tence. Neither now nor never can the specter of militarism of, 


the control of our national life rear its dragon head in this 
democratic land. Firm in the belief am I that however numer- 
ous are to be the glistening bayonets and dull-eolored warships 
which we must now create to guarantee the efficiency of our 
Military and Naval Establishments to protect our shores from 
the threatening influence of devastating war, that these bayonets 
and ships ever shall remain as a bulwark of personal liberty, 
and never become the wall of a barracks in which its creaters 
might bring the populace to the wheel of the chariot of aggres- 
sion to be driven in other lands. 

The policy of preparedness undertaken by the House as set 
forth in the military and naval bill, is not open to the criticism 
hurled against it by some, that it seeks to saddle on the people 
of this Republic a form of military despotism. If for a single 
moment I thought that this policy of preparedness for defense 
in any of its numerous forms provided for in the various bills 
in this House would give birth to a spirit of militarism in this 
free land, I would oppose it to the utmost of my ability. 

The American citizen devoutly wishes to be left at peace with 
all the nations of the earth, and he trusts and prays that “the 
grass will continue to grow green for his flocks and herds un- 
stained by blood and uncrushed by the hoof of war.” Let not 
the gates of the temple of Janus be opened, For blessed are the 
peacemakers for they shall be called the children of God.” The 
peace which the American people so deyoutly hope will con- 
tinue to be their heritage of to-day and their legacy to all 
generations yet to be born in this Republic, must be insured and 
guaranteed by adequate preparation for defensive purposes. I 
am fearful that some of us, and many of the pacifists throughout 
the country, misjudge the measure by which peace may be 
maintained and accomplished and thereby permit our very love 
for peace to impair the preservation of it. I am a hater of 
war and a devoted lover of peace, but, sir, Mr. Chairman, in my 
hour of seclusion and study I have to the best of my humble 
capacity held up the lamp of the past to the face of the future, 
and I call God to witness that I would be recreant and faith- 
less to my conscience and to the people who have honored me 
with their suffrage, and the hundred million American citizens 
of this Republic, which you and I and my other colleagues repre- 
sent in this the greatest law-making body on earth, if I did 
not proclaim as far as my voice will reach that I am fully con- 
vinced and realize that peace to be had must sometimes be 
battled for. That to be preserved it must be guarded and pro- 


tected, and that to be protected it must be surrounded by im- 
pregnable barriers. 

Believing as I do, it becomes my duty to my country and to 
my God to advocate and support the establishment of those bar- 
riers by increasing the military and naval efficiency of this Re- 
public, which I trust will insure peace to America until prin- 
cipalities and powers have gone away forever, and the everlast- 
ing Republic is established where the brotherhood of man and 
the Fatherhood of God are sung to the music of the spheres. 

This Nation finds itself face to face with imperative duty. 
The dreams of the pacifists have been shattered, the hopes of a 
world-wide disarmament deferred, and the formation of a com- 
pulsory arbitration league among the nations of the earth, be- 
queathed to the wisdom and the will of future generations. 
However much we may desire to aid in the establishment of a 
world-wide peace and to make war a crime against the law of 
the nations, we can not disregard the ambitions of other peoples 
and the policies and purposes of other States, and by a prema- 
ture disarmament and failure to maintain our means of de- 
fense leave our Republic an inviting and helpless field for con- 
quest. No Government which fails to provide for its own preser- 
vation against the assaults of every probable foe is entitled to 
the support of its people. A primary duty of government is self- 
preservation, and no sophistry of logic can justify it in stripping 
itself of its means of defense and relying for its preservation 
upon the mercy, the pity, or the love of other nations. As in 
the relations of private life, the power of our municipal law 
must at times be invoked to prevent wrongs or to redress them, 
so in our international relations times come when the armed 
forces, the Executive of the Nation, must be called upon to pre- 
vent or redress national wrongs, and that one in authority who 
would deprive eur Republic of its means of defense or make them 
less effective than the necessities of the Nation demands is 
little less than a traitor to his people, and deserves public con- 
tumely and disgrace. 

While the military and naval p for the defense 
and the preservation of the Republic is a fundamental duty, no 
right-thinking American would wish that, under the guise of 
preparation for the defense of our State, its institutions, and its 
instrumentalities of trade, there should be built up armies and 
navies purposed to wage wars for the conquest of territory, the 
oppression of the people of weaker nations, or to limit the ex- 
ercise by them of the rights of our sister nations. 

The naval preparation undertaken by us ought to be bounded 
by the needs of the Nation, having regard for our position among 
the States of the world, the location of our possessions, the ex- 
tent and the routes of our trade, the policies we may adopt 
in our international relationships, and the dangers which 
threaten us. 

I remind you, sir, of the purposes which we ought to have in 
view in whatever measures of naval preparation we may adopt. 
Primarily, the protection from conquest and invasion of the 
home land should have the chief place in our plans. Without 
this protection entirely adequate, then all other preparation is 
valueless and without avail. Even though the Canal Zone be 
converted into a veritable Gibraltar, or Hawaii be made im- 
pregnable, if continental United States is inadequately defended 
against invasion all these defenses are less than useless, for 
Panama, Hawaii, and the Philippines may be as successfully 
attacked in Washington or New York as in Central America or 
the Pacific. 

Preparation to defend our insular possessions, to malntain 
for our commerce the freedom of the seas, to defend the greatest 
engineering enterprise and commerce carrier of the century, 
the Panama Canal, to maintain America’s open-door policy in 
the Orient, to enforce our policy of noninterference by monarchi- 
cal governments in the affairs of Central and South American 
Republics, to defend our Nation’s honor and protect and redress 
American citizens wherever wronged is the least that duty will 
permit us to provide. 

Whatever may have been our opinion of the adequateness of 
our military and naval preparation to accomplish our proper 
defense and protection in the past, the European war has called 
attention to many defects in our plans and system and has fur- 
nished us with new reasons for an increase in our military and 
naval forces and equipment. 

This war has fused the male population between the ages of 
15 and 55 years in Europe into fighting machines such as the 
world has never seen. The millions of men who compose these 
armies are now hardened and seasoned veterans, inured to the 
hardships of war; they have been tested and proven in battle; 
their officers have proven their military theories on hundreds 
of battle fields and in many campaigns; unfit and imperfect 
equipment has been discarded; new and more terrible engines 
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of war have been devised; skill in handling and moving troops 
increased; methods of maintaining, equipping, and provisioning 
improved; every department of military activity tested in the 
ordeals of an active campaign has been improved and made 
more cffective. The fighting instinct has been aroused, and 
when the war is over each of the nations involved will have an 
army against which no equal number of men in the world unused 
to war can stand. 

Besides converting the men of Europe into seasoned veterans, 
aud testing all of the instrumentalities of war, this conflict 
has disclosed the ambition of some of the nations involved, and 
these, I am apprehensive, threaten the peace of America. The 
rules of war have been disregarded; international law has been 
trampled under foot; the rights of neutral nations denied; the 
seas well-nigh closed to neutral commerce; new hatreds have 
been engendered; old <animosities aroused, new jealousies 
kindled, and America, careful as she has been in her dealings 
with the belligerent nations, has not eseaped the envy and the 
hate of many of them, 

This war will leave the victorious nations with large armies 
of seasoned troops, with all of its departments working perfect 
adjustment—a fit time and fit circumstance to pursue the 
national ambition, and no man, or set of men, can prophesy the 
possibilities involved in such a situation. Then, too, both victor 
and vanquished will bear a weight of debt heretofore undreamed 
of; will face distress, trade losses, inadequate revenue, increased 
expenses, the charge of crippled soldiers and their widows and 
orphans—a situation likely to incline the victors to undertake 
new conquests of territory and trade, and to the imposing of 
limitations on commerce, in order to recoup their fallen fortunes, 

American territory and trade, and the territory and trade of 
those South American Republics under her protection, offer most 
promising and inviting fields for conquest and exploitation. 

Recognizing that no man, nor set of men, can foretell the 
future effect that the European war will haye upon this Nation, 
and being confronted with the duty of giving to the country 
a more efficient Military and Naval Establishment, Congress, 
not in a state of hysteria, but in a conservative frame of mind, 
after much deliberation and painstaking care, did on the 20th 
of May pass a military bill giving to the Nation a better mili- 
tary defense than it has heretofore had in the history of this 
Government, 

Mr. Chairman, owing to the European war it is impossible 
to obtain any definite information as to the relative strength 
and increase that has been made since the beginning of the 
war in the navies of the belligerents of Europe, and from re- 
linble information it seems now as if all of the nations engaged 
in war will come out of the same with larger navies than at 
the beginning. Therefore it is imperative that this Government 
should provide for additional increase to our Navy. 

I shall in a brief manner endeavor to call the House’s atten- 
tion to the necessary increases provided for in this bill so as to 
place our Navy in a better state of efficiency. 

The Naval Committee deserves the thanks of the House for 
the exhaustive and careful study they have given to this sub- 
ject. For months and months they have devoted almost their 
entire time to investigating how the Navy should be strength- 
ened and to place it in a greater condition of preparedness, 

There has been much inaccurate and unjust criticism and 
many varied opinions and statements from irresponsible 
sources in regard to our Navy, but I want to call the House’s 
attention to the fact that there is no body of officers in the 
navies of the world that are better educated, and there are none 
more skilled in their profession and none required to maintain 
a higher standard of efficiency than those of the United States 
Navy. 

The enlisted men who man our ships are the best the country 
can produce. They come from good homes and from every 
State in the Union. They are picked from the high mental and 
physical standard for their work. They are well cared for, 
well clothed, well fed, and well paid. The Government, how- 
ever, is amply repaid for this by their efficiency. 

In a statement before the Naval Committee Admiral Fletcher, 
the commander in chief of the Atlantic Fleet, stated, in sub- 
stance, that, as far as he could ascertain, there is no fleet on 
the Atlantic, or any fleet, of which more exacting requirements 
are demanded, 

This fact is borne out by the results shown in the maneuvers, 
war games, and target practice, and the criticism of the United 
States Navy that has been heralded through the country by the 
jingo press has been neither well founded nor justified. 

The bill under consideration provides the largest building 
program ever undertaken by any Government at one time in 
the history of the world for strengthening a navy. It provides: 


Five battle cruisers, to cost $20,433,531 each. 

Four scout cruisers, costing $5,571,900 each, 

Ten destroyers, costing $1,325,314 each. 

Three submarines of a surface displacement of about 800 
tons, costing $1,205,302 each. 

Seventeen smaller submarines, costing $731,302 each. 

One fuel ship, costing $1,363,272. 

One ammunition ship, costing $2,714,650. 

One hospital ship, costing $2,250,000. 

In addition to the construction of the various war vessels 
above enumerated, the bill provides that $2,000,000 be appro- 
priated for the development of aviation for naval purposes. 

The bill also seeks to remedy the shortage of the enlisted 
personnel of the Navy and recommends an increase of 13,500 
enlisted men for the Navy and an increase of 3,079 enlisted 
men in the Marine Corps, making a total increase in the 
enlisted personnel of the Navy Department of 16,579. 

We have passed previous bills at this session of Congress 
authorizing an increased number of midshipmen at the Naval 
Academy to provide line officers for the Navy, and the bill under 
consideration recommends that officers be taken from civil life 
for engineering and aviation duty. 

By these provisos in the bill the commission personnel should 
be fully met, and it is the belief of the naval board and also of 
the committee reporting this bill to the House that it is possible 
for the Naval and Marine Corps to be recruited to their strength 
within the next fiscal year. 

A new and wise precaution for future preparedness is pro- 
vided for in the ammunition for new ships and those now under 
construction. The bill provides that in the interest of real pre- 
paredness a new practice, whereby appropriations are made in 
the bill simultaneously with the authorization of the ships, for 
all powder and shells that are necessary, so that the powder and 
shells, active and reserve, will be on hand when the vessels 
herein authorized and now under construction are placed in 
commission. In other words, the bill recommends an appropria- 
tion of $13,720,000 to fully supply with all ammunition all ships 
heretofore authorized, and $11,245,925 for ammunition for «all 
ships herein authorized, making a total for ammunition of 
$24,965,925. 

This provision of the bill is made in the interest of real 
preparedness in view of the experience of the belligerent nations 
of Europe in the failure to obtain munitions of war with as great 
rapidity as was expected. The total of the bill recommended, 
exclusive of the increase of the Navy, is $142,889,773.99, The 
amount necessary to carry on the construction of new ships 
heretofore authorized and herein authorized amount to $98,859,- 
878, making, together with the $200,000 for the peace commis- 
sion authorized, a grand total of the bill of $241,449,151.99. The 
naval appropriation act of last year amounted to $149,661,864.88, 
making an increase of $91,787,287.11 recommended over last 
year’s bill, and all of which is found to be necessary to place 
the Navy, the first line of defense of the country, in a better 
state of preparedness. 

Under previous acts of Congress and in addition to the build- 
ing program provided for in this bill now under consideration 
there is now being constructed in the navy yards and shipyards 
in this country 8 battleships, 9 destroyers, 2 fuel ships, 2 mis- 
cellaneous transports, and 38 submarines. 

According to the table prepared by the Office of Naval Intelli- 
gence, taking the Delaware value as 100, the comparative value 
of battleships of the Navy is as follows: 


Compara- 
tive Laat 
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The 16 ships marked with a star made the cruise around the 
world in 1907-1909, and their comparative value, as shown by 
the above table, was 597.48. The comparative value of battle- 
ships added to the fleet by completion or authorization since the 
around-the-world cruise is 3,409.39. It must be understood, 
however, that the comparative value of battleships of other 
nations has increased in the same proportion. 


Summary / vessels in the United States Navy July 1, 1015, by types. 
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Except 1> new submarines. 


It is true, Mr. Chairman, that the minority members on the 
Naval Committee denounce the naval program as set forth in 
this bili and contend that the appropriation of $241,000,000 is 
wholly inadequate and urge more liberal appropriation to place 
the Navy in a great state of preparedness. 

It is contended that the bill as reported from the committee 
ignores the opinion of the naval experts and the recommendation 
of the Secretary of the Navy, and is based on a compromise 
with interests which wanted no additional preparation and 
those who wanted only a slight increase. 

The minority report contends that there should be 2 ad- 
ditional dreadnaughts, 8 battle cruisers instead of 5; 50 coast 
defense submarines instead of 20; $3,500,000 for additional air- 
crafts instead of $2,000,000; a larger increase in the personnel; 
the creation of a national defense council, and a means for rush- 
ing ene program by using more than one shift of work- 
men $ 

But after a careful examination and study of the bill under 
discussion, I am confident that in the opinion of the country 
the naval bill will sufficiently increase the Navy to meet any 
present or future emergency, and that it has brought it up to 
the highest point of efficiency. 


When this bill now under debate has become the law of this 
Nation we will have fully met the demands of the American 
people, and have given to them adequate preparation for de- 
fensive purposes. 

To carry out the provisions of the military bill heretofore 
passed, it is estimated that it will cost approximately $150,000,- 
000, ve 5 other words, an increase of over $49,000,000 over last 
year’s bill. 

I have just called your attention to the estimated cost for 
increase of the Navy to carry out the provisions of the naval 
bill. It is of the utmost importance to the people of this coun- 
try to be informed from what source this enormous expense 
will be derived, for it naturally follows that the national budget, 
on account of the increase to the Military and Naval Establish- 
ment of the country, will surpass any in the history of this 
Republic. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to go on record as saying that I am 
unalterably opposed to the issuing of bonds to provide the 
revenue to meet the provisions set forth in these bills, and I 
shall oppose any effort to saddle upon the people of this Nation 
a bonded indebtedness for this purpose. 

I am thoroughly of the opinion that the method by which this 
increased expenditure should be met is: 

First. By increasing the rate of the present income tax. 

Second. By the establishment of a Federal inheritance tax. 

Third. By the establishment of an excise tax on the profits 
of munitions of war, such as rifles, cannon, explosives, shells, 
and such like. 

As I interpret the system of taxation, it should consist in 
pulling the most feathers with the least squawking, and this is 
certainly what will be accomplished if the revenue to defray 
the expenses provided for in the naval and military bill be 
raised in the methods I have above pointed out. 

By adopting this taxation it will raise a sufficient amount of 
‘revenue to defray the necessary expenses of the naval and mili- 
tary bills and will also permit Congress to repeal the emergency 
act of 1914, which I trust will be speedily done. 

I shall not consume your time in discussing the income tax, as 
it is the most equitable of all taxation, but in passing I desire 
to say that during the last fiscal year, ending June 30, 1915, the 
present income tax produced over $80,000,000 in revenue, and 
the increased rate now contended for, and which will be pro- 
vided for by the Ways and Means Committee to meet the urgent 
demands for our Army and Navy, it is estimated that it will 
bring into our Treasury an additional hundred million dollars. 

The other method by which we should provide for the raising 
of the additional revenue required to meet this expenditure 
should be, as I have stated, by the enactment of a Federal in- 
heritance tax. 

This is no new form of tax, and by the adoption of such a tax 
we will not be sailing out upon unknown seas. 

An inheritance tax was in Egypt, so historians in- 
form us, 117 years before the birth of Christ. On the luminous 
pages of Gibbon's History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire the historian tells us that— 


revenue of the excise, though peculiar! 
equa To th ciency the emperor suggested a 
new tax of 5 — 8 and inheritances. 

There is no truer statement than “ history repeats itself.” It 
became necessary six years after the birth of Christ for Em- 
peror Augustus, in the establishment of a permanent military ” 
force, to inaugurate an inheritance tax. We to-day are con- 
fronted with increasing our Army and Navy; and if the views 
of Menibers on this side of the House are carried out, we will 
adopt the same principle of taxation that the Roman emperor 
enforced when he was confronted with a similar duty. 

There is no principle of taxation which has such a long and 
honorable history supporting it, and none which has the indorse- 
ment of such leading economists of ancient and modern times, 
It has been adopted in almost all the countries of Europe and 
is to-day enforced in every State of this Union but six. 

I know of no theory of taxation which has more to commend 
it, and I know of no formation of taxation easier to defend. It 
is wise, simple, and effective. 

“Wise, because it does not touch the private property during 
the life of the owner and therefore levies no burden upon business 
activity; simple, because it is easily ascertained and collected 
while estates are being administered in the probate court; effec- 
tive, for the reason that by the application of progressive rates 
it places no burden on the poor, but permits those who have 
much to contribute to the Government somewhat in proportion 
to their ability to pay.” 
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An inheritance tax does not invade any right. It trespasses 
on no principle or maxim of law. It does not overstep any con- 
stitutional barriers. It can not be said by the opponents of this 
form of taxation that it is revolutionary, socialistic, or paterna- 
listic, but it is, on the contrary, a measure of practical wisdom 
and social justice and has been truly styled an “institution of 
democracy.” 

The right of inheritance is not a natural but a civil right, 
and on this point I respectfully invite the House’s attention to 
Blackstone's Commentaries, wherein he says: 

The right of inheritance or descent to children and relations of the 
deceased seems to haye been allowed much earlier than the right of 
2 by testament. We are apt to conceive at first view that it 
has nature on tts side, yet we often mistake for nature what we find 
established by long and inveterate custom. It is certainly a wise and 
effectual but clearly a political establishment, since the permanent right 
of Epe vested in the ancestor himself was not natural but merely 
a civil right. 

There can be no doubt that the right to take property by 
deyise and descent is a creature of law and secured and pro- 
tected by its authority. 

The Federal Government has heretofore imposed an inherit- 
ance tax at different periods of its history. The first act im- 
posing a tax of this character provided for a light graduated 
tax on inheritance other than those received by wives, children, 
and grandchildren. The act took effect in July, 1798, and re- 
mained in force four years. 

This system of taxation was recommended in Congress in 
1815, but the recommendation was not adopted. In 1862, dur- 
ing the Civil War, an inheritance tax was imposed as a war 
revenue measure. The law was repealed by the act of July 
14, 1870. 

During the Spanish-American War the revenue bill at that 
time contained a provision for taxation of legacies and dis- 
tributing shares and was repealed in 1902. 

During the fiscal year prior to the European war England re- 
ceived $131,000,000 in inheritance taxes. It is estimated, taking 
into consideration the wealth of this country, that this form of 
taxation will bring into the coffers of the United States over 
$50,000,000 during the first year. 

The last and other method by which we should provide reve- 
nue to meet the provisions of the military and naval bill should 
be by the establishment of an excise tax on the profits of war- 
munition plants, Based on a calculation of the profits reported 
as being made by munition plants, it can be conservatively esti- 
mated that by the establishment of such a tax we will raise a 
revenue of approximately $35,000,000 during the next fiscal year. 

The burden of taxation should fall upon those most able to 
bear it, and the methods which I have pointed out to the House 
by which this revenue should be derived will not place an addi- 
tional burden and hardship upon the backs of the masses of the 
people of this Nation. 

Since we will by legislation increase the Military and Naval 
Establishments of this country by passing conservative laws, 
with that object and purpose in view, I devoutly hope that the 
casting of every gun and the building of every ship will be 
done with a prayer for the peace of America, Let dreams of 
conquest be forgotten; let ambition for world’s supremacy have 
no place in our hearts; let us pursue our worthy national ambi- 
tion in deference to the rights of others, and then, if war is eyer 
forced upon us, let us conquer a lasting peace without staining 
our arms or sullying our victory by a single dishonorable or 
ignoble act. Let us pray for the peace of America. Let peace 
be within our walls, and prosperity within our palaces.” “Let 
truth flourish out of the earth and righteousness look down from 
heaven.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia asks unan- 
imous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. HENS- 
LEY]. [Applause.] 

Mr. HENSLEY. Mr. Chairman, I have been somewhat 
amused at certain gentlemen on the Republican side of the House 
who, haying gotten recognition, at onee began to explain that 
they deeply regretted that anyone would discuss matters per- 
taining to politics when an important measure of this kind is 
pending. Every time you have made that statement I at once 
realized to a certainty that you were preparing to commit the 
greatest political assault of which you were capable. This ought 
not to be a political question. We ought to rise above political 
views and ideas in the discussion of this question. In criticizing 
our Navy and characterizing it as being lamentably weak you 
talk as though the Democrats have been in uninterrupted control 
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of this Government for 20 or 80 years when, in fact, we have 
only been in control of the affairs of government a little over 8 
years, and you were in absolute control for 16 years immediately 
preceding us. If conditions in our Navy were as bad as you 
charge, you should be held accountable. Here I desire to read 
from the hearing of Admiral Blue when before our committee 
this year: 

Mr. Hexstry. As a fighting machine, It has never been in better shape 
than it is to-day ; is not that true, Admiral? 

Admiral BLU». Never in better shape than it is to-day, in my opinion. 

Mr. HExXsLEY. And in your opinion, its improvement is constant? 

Admiral BLUE. Yes; all the time. 

Mr. HENSLEY. And has been for the last three or four years more 
rapid than it was preceding that time? 

Admiral Bice, I think so; yes. è 

The Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Daniels, stated when before our 
committee also that the efficiency all along the line has been 
greatly increased within the last three years. 

And during the three years of President Wilson's tenure in 
office we have spent for new naval construction $181,945,535. 
But the total for new naval construction during the first three 
years under Mr. Taft’s administration was only $79,345,266. 
The total for the same purposes was $80,805,302 during the first 
three years of the first Roosevelt administration, and the total 
for the same purposes was $87,497,706 during the first three 
years of the second Roosevelt administration. 

Continually since the Sixty-second Congress I have insisted 
that in order to properly balance our Navy and make it more 
efficient and of the greatest value as a fighting force we needed, 
more than anything else, additional submarines, aircraft, and 
other auxiliaries, including battle cruisers, instead of addi- 
tional battleships. This bill does not provide for battleships. 
It provides for five battle cruisers which are more powerful and 
more expensive than battleships. It also provides for additional 
submarines and aireraft, and it is therefore in effect in that 
respect an indorsement of the position I have taken all along in 
my efforts to promote the efliciency of our Navy. All of the 
testimony of the experts before our committee is in support of 
that position. Admiral Dewey stated before the Committee on 
Naval Affairs about 15 years ago, after he had witnessed the 
first demonstration of the Holland type of submarine off the 
Potomac, That if the Spaniards had had one of those boats 
over at Manila he never could have won the victory that he did.” 
He said more than that. He said that “I could take two of 
these things and defend the port of Galveston against the com- 
bined navies of the world.” [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

What attention did the Republican Party, which was in power 
for many years after that, give to the subject of submarines with 
a view of promoting the efficiency of our Navy, about which they 
pretend to be so much concerned now? [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] I have said heretofore, and I say it now, that I 
have been inclined to believe that one reason why more sub- 
marines and craft of that kind were not provided was because 
receptions could not be held on them as could be held on dread- 
naughts, and furthermore, there were no such profits in the manu- 
facture of submarines. These are the reasons why you did not 
build submarines and thereby really promote the efficiency of 
our Navy. You absolutely ignored them, as I have previously 
stated. In support of my statement, let me call your attention 
to some of the testimony before our committee. It shows what 
has been done under a Democratic administration. Here is what 
Admiral Griffin, Chief Engineer of the Navy Department, said: 

Until Admiral Grant was appointed to command the submarine flotilla 
the Navy Department itself apparently did not take submarines very 
seriously, and that is best evidenced by the fact that the officers who 
were ordered to command them were the most junior and inexperienced 
officers in the service. They were ensigns and Heutenants— 

And, mind you, Admiral Grant was detailed to command the 
submarine flotilla by Secretary Daniels, under this administra- 
tion. 

Admiral Griffin further advised our committee that at the 
outbreak of the European war Germany had fewer submarines 
than we had. 

Mr. MEEKER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HENSLEY. Certainly, 

Mr. MEEKER. In the light of what you have said here of 
defending Galveston with two of those submarines, why is it 
that the submarine operators are fearful of an armed merchant- 
man? They say that a merchant vessel carrying goods with two 
small guns can put a submarine out of business if they get a shot 
at it. 3 

Mr. DECKER. He means that they get alongside. 

Mr. HENSLEY. That is an entirely different question. The 
estimate placed upon the value of submarines by Admirat 
Dewey was based on the unrestricted use of the same, That 
means, of course, that the submarine will remain submerged. 
There is no occasion for a submarine to come to the sur- 
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face in attacking an enemy ship. It is constructed for fight- 
ing submerged. It is simply not constructed for surface fighting, 
and would be at a decided disadvantage on account of lack of 
armor and in many other ways. 8 

Mr. KELLEY. The Secretary of the Navy recommended 25 
submarines, but this bill contains only 20. 

Mr, HENSLEY. I think that is as many as we can get ready. 
The gentleman is familiar with the difference of opinions of the 
experts with respect to the types of submarines which we should 
build. Our coast submarines are of the 400-ton type, and we 
have authorized three 1,200-ton type. The experts tell us that 
the smaller type has not sufficient radius of action or habitability 
for the men. They also tell us that the large 1,200-ton type 
can not submerge quickly enough. For these reasons they desire 
an intermediate type, which they have not as yet perfected. 

The Democrats have authorized two battleships per year each 
year except one, just as the Republicans did for years. I op- 
posed the construction of battleships for reasons heretofore 
stated, and aided in striking out the one ship to which I refer, 
However, the Democrats each year, except in this one instance, 
followed the policy of building two battleships per year. And 
now you try to make it appear that because of our failure to 
provide that one additional battleship, and notwithstanding the 
further fact that we have really appropriated more money each 
year for other construction than you did, we have fallen behind 
to such an extent that it will take from $500,000,000 to 
$800,000,000 to put us into second place, which is not correct. 
We have the second strongest navy afloat now and have had all 
along. 

Mr. KELLEY. Could not the gentleman say that we sold two 
of those ships? 

Mr. HENSLEY. Well, they said they were old ships that 
were sold—antiquated—as the gentleman knows. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall give this bill my support, not because 
it meets with my approval in every respect, for it does not, but 
because it represents the best collective thought of the committee. 
I did not think during the preparation of the bill nor do I 
think now that it is necessary, on account of any real or imagi- 
nary emergency, to authorize five battle cruisers, not one of 
which can be completed within less than three to four years, 
Personally I feel that a less number of ships of this kind at this 
time would constitute ample provision for our national defense ; 
and, of course, the cost would be much less. We can not always 
have our way about these things. I do not understand how 
any Member can afford to vote against this bill, rounded out as 
it is, and in favor of the Republican minority report, which 
earries such tremendous increases—six battle cruisers and two 
battleships and many other increases all along the line—though 
I find no fault with those who do not agree with me. Several 
of the Democrats on the committee favored larger increases than 
this bill carries, and the minority report indicates how the 
Republican members of the committee stood, I realize, as Presi- 
dent Wilson has so well said, that men may honestly differ upon 
this great question. President Wilson said in his speech in the 
city of Pittsburgh: 

No man ought to draw this thin 
party or personal profit out of it. 
on the other side »olitically are just as deeply and just as intelligently 


interested in this questioa as I am, of course, and I shall be ashamed of 
any friends of mine who may take any different view of it. 


President Wilson in his speech in New York said: 

It is a surprising circumstance, also, that men should allow partisan 
feeling or personal ambition to creep into the discussion of this funda- 
mental thing. 

The hearings of all. the experts who appeared before our 
contmittee show that they are unanimous in their recommenda- 
tions of battle cruisers, asserting that they are necessary in 
order to make our battleships effective fighting units. The ex- 
perts say that battle cruisers constitute the eyes of the Navy. 
I suspected heretofore, as I suspect now, that the attitude of 
the Armor Plate Trust had something to do with the demand 
heretofore for the construction of those large dreadnaughts. 

It was stated in the debate on this bill last year, and I sub- 
scribed to that view, that our ships were not constructed for 
speed—to run—but were constructed to fight. In view of 
what we have witnessed in the present war, the use to which 
the submarines have been put, rendering the larger slow craft 
almost helpless, I am inclined to the opinion now that greater 
speed is necessary so that the big boats may be able to outrun 
the submarines. Dreadnaughts have played a very little part, 
if any, so far as fighting is concerned in the European war. 
‘Then, too, we have no fast battle cruisers at present, while all 
other great powers have them. They will, therefore, tend to 
round out our Navy with the necessary defensive auxiliary 
craft, and will make our Navy stronger and more efficient from 
every angle, - 


into controyersy in order to make 
am ready to acknowledge that men 


I was strongly opposed to the five-year program, for, in the 
first place, this Congress should not undertake to bind future 
Congresses by a continuing contract. As each Congress comes 
fresh from the people it should have an opportunity from year 
to year to reflect their views. And, in the second place, we 
would create the wrong impression among other nations by 
such a course. Up to date Great Britain and her allies have 
lost scores of boats representing an enormous tonnage. Ger- 
many and her allies have also lost an enormous tonnage. Who 
is wise enough to foresee what will happen before that war has 
ended? We may have by that time a Navy stronger than the 
combined navies of Europe. 

Secretary Daniels and Admiral Badger both stated when be- 
fore our committee that no man can tell what the relative 
strength will be at the conclusion of the war; that the lesson of 
this war could not be learned until the war is over, and the les- 
sons of this war might completely change the relative fighting 
value of the craft we now have or make it practically obsolete. 
The experts who appeared before our committee have within 
one year changed their demands for dreadnaughts to the very 
strongest demands for battle cruisers. Other changes may be 
necessary before the war is over. We can take care of the situ- 
ation from year to year more intelligently. The adoption of 
this program would have the tendency of destroying the hope 
in the breasts of millions of people for a saner and a more 
humane way of settling disputes between nations, because there 
is no humanity whatsoever in war. If we adopted a five-year 
program it would appear as though this great Nation was try- 
ing to bolster up an institution, European militarism, which is 
crumbling and falling under its own weight. I do not believe 
in supporting any such institution, except in so far as is 
necessary in order to safeguard our national rights. 

I am pleased to say that I am one of 80 Members who, realiz- 
ing several months ago that this Congress would likely make 
large increases in the appropriations for military purposes, 
turned our faces squarely against putting a stamp tax upon 
gasoline, telegrams, telephone messages, checks, notes, and so 
forth, and thus directly place the burden upon the poor of the 
land. We wrote letters to the Committee on Ways and Means 
and used every influence we could with the committee against 
reporting a revenue bill of that kind, declaring that we would 
not vote for it. We insisted that the burden should be placed 
upon the wealth of the country for these military increases by 
further increasing the income tax and by the enactment of an 
inheritance-tax law and by placing a tax on munitions of war, 
and we are advised that such a tax measure will be presented 
to this Congress. 

If this legislation is carried out properly, in a large measure 
those responsible for the agitation for increases, especially the 
ammunition people, will have to bear their just portion of the 
burden; and why should they not have to bear their share of the 
burden? It is enough that the masses of our land must be 
depended upon for the fighting in time of war, and they should 
not be put in the attitude of promoting their own destruc- 
tion, which, in my opinion, contributing to preparedness to a 
large extent means, The big ammunition concerns have placed 
the dollar above every other consideration. They, in my opinion, 
would involve this Nation in war rather than give up their 
profits from the traffic in their death-dealing wares. Public 
meetings have been held, speeches have been made, demanding 
that this Nation join the allies in this war. Many people do not 
realize to what extent they are willing to involve our country. 

We have heretofore reported to this House from the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs a bill providing for Government manu- 
facture of armor plate, which has been added to this bill by an 
amendment. It will go a long way toward taking the profits 
out of the manufacture of war materials and stop the unwar- 
ranted agitation now going on and which has been going on for 
years. There should be no profit in war. I am advised that be- 
fore the European war began British citizens owned stocks in 
German and French ammunition concerns; that German citizens 
owned stocks in British and French ammunition concerns; and 
that perhaps this situation exists now. War traffickers are no 
respecters of nations, They had just as soon hold stock in the 
ammunition concerns of one country as another, provided only 
that the profits are the same. They have been playing one 
country against the other. Each country has made increases 
each year. At the end of the year their positions, relatively 
speaking, remained the same, for rarely ever did one country 
to any great extent outbulld the other. But there was a change; 
and what was it? The profits of these traffickers had increased ; 
the burdens upon the people, who frequently had been misled by 
pleas of patriotism, had increased. Yea, and there was still 
another change. The probabilities of war had increased also. 


The instruments of war and the sentiment for war created by 
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the war gods make them more willing to depend upon their state 
ef preparedness and resort to war than they otherwise would. 

Mr. Grace, president of the Bethlehem Steel Co., stated before 
our committee that at the beginning of the war in Europe the 
stock of his company was selling on the market for $30 per 
share; that at the time he was testifying it was selling on the 
market at 8530 per share. I have no doubt that he is true 
enough to his stockholders to put forth every effort in behalf 
of his company so that it may continue making big money 
after the war in Europe is over. What is more natural than 
that he and his people desire this country to buy their wares 
when they no longer need them over there? Should our people 
be so silly as to do it? Many other ammunition plants in this 
country have enjoyed about the same experience. Lioyd George 
in a speech in the Parliament of England recently referred to 
J. P. Morgan as their munition agent in America. Morgan, 
the head of the banking interests of this country, if not of the 
world, a British munition agent, is making millions on the sales 
of munitions to the allies. He also has been selling bonds to 
our people. Is he and the great institutions with which he 
is connected neutral as between the warring nations? I am 
calling attention to these things to indicate to what extent these 
ammunition traffickers go. Indeed are they true Americans? 
Should their counsel be adhered to in piloting our ship of state? 
The Good Book says, That where your treasure is there your 
heart is also.” The Congress of the United States is made to 
feel the influence of these people in various ways, by the use of 
the metropolitan press and by their representatives and in 
some instances by magnificent banquets. I sometimes fear that 
too many Members of Congress forget that great silent body of 
people who are not permitted to come in person and make an 
appeal in their own behalf. And while the saintly ammunition 
traffickers are busy pushing their present foreign trade by 
every means possible they are scheming and planning ahead so 
that their business may not cease when the war comes to an end. 

They want the people of these United States so wrought up 
that this Government will at once become a market place for 
their wares when the European war is ended, and they are 
investing millions in a propaganda to make this country an 
object of prey and plunder for them. ‘They are not praying 
and working for the relief of the millions of mortals in the war 
of Europe who are suffering all the agonies of hell itself. Mil- 
lions of our people have contributed of their money to help the 
destitute people of Europe and those cursed by this awful war, 
but the same ships bearing gifts geing from the very hearts of 
our people to those sufferers have borne ammunition for ‘the 
slaughter of others. These same traffickers are largely responsi- 
ble for the hysteria in this country, and are urging in every way 
possible that we go away beyond what this bill provides for. 
this country to be in a defenseless state, 
but this is not the spirit that is prompting these ammunition 
traffickers. It is the spirit of greed and avarice. It is the 
riches and not the safety of our country about which they are 


playing upon those finer emotions are making millions of money 
almost overnight. Mr. Maxim, the inventor, the writer of 
Defenseless America, the author of the Battle Cry of Peace, 
and whose brother is a knighted British citizen and ammu- 
nition manufacturer in England, recently urged the organi- 
zation of a defense league in St. Louis, and when the people 
responded and the league was organized there at once ap- 
peared in the papers of that city an advertisement offering 
stock in his ammunition concerns for sale. This did not set 
well with the members of the league in St. Louis and some of 
the most prominent citizens of the city withdrew from the 
organization, asserting that the whole propaganda was too 
apparent and that they would not be duped in any such manner. 
The Battle Cry of Peace, his play, is being put by means of | 
picture shows into every district of the country possible to 
excite and stir up the people and make it appear as though this | 


defenses of our country than | 

We have spent millions more in the last 10 years upon our | 
defenses than Germany and Japan combined, including this bill, 
and many times more than Japan has spent upon her Navy. | 
Mr. Maxim in his book, “ Defenseless America,” says— N 


that Great Britain should come over here and whip us in order to 
teach us a lesson. | 

She tried that and fated on two distinct occasions over 100 
years ago, when we were only three or four millions strong and 
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with billions of wealth, she can not start to do it. He further 
Says: 
The unpleasant truth should be realized that invading armi 
with Don luxuries, have women. As a result, they leave a om 
peace. inasmuch 


And further on, in arguing in favor of war, he says: 

That war is a t mixer of 
benefit aan Sro tbeir „ sh raed e e 

How do the Christian mothers and daughters of this country 
feel upon this subject? How do the God-fearing and patriotic 
fathers, who produce the wealth of our country in time of peace 
and who constitute the only hope for the security of our coun- 
try in time of war, feel upon the suggestion that Mr. Maxim 
makes of the survival of the fit by debauching the homes of the 
country? Yet this man, the real leader of this propaganda and 
who has done more than any other dozen men in stirring up 
public sentiment and in creating fear in the land, is permitted 
to run up and down and throngh the land teaching his blas- 
phemous doctrine in order to excite the people so that he and 
his kind can better rob and plunder them. 

Only a few days ago in my office, in the presence of Mr. Carta- 
WAY and several others, a gentleman recited the part that he had 
been taking in this propaganda to stampede the people to where 
they would demand enormous appropriations for preparedness. 
He was first employed by the Navy League, that bunch of simon- 
pure patriots to which attention has been called by myself and 
others for several years, at so much per week and expenses. 
He went to the country making speeches, pretending to give the 
people information concerning our “unfortunate” state of 
unpreparedness. Later on he was employed by the National 
Security League at $150 per week and his expenses, with a 
definite territory of the country to cover. He told us that he 
met Col. R. M. Thompson, Herbert Satterlee, brother-in-law of 
the present J. P. Morgan, and several other gentlemen at 1033 
Wall Street and stated that in a few minutes time $30,000 was 
raised with which to begin the preliminary movement to bring 
about a $500,000,000 appropriation by this Congress for the 
Navy alone. He named several other gentlemen who were also 
employed by these men closely allied with the ammunition 
traffickers to stir up sentiment to stampede the country. Now, 
this gentleman confessed that he did not know anything on earth 
about our state of preparedness or what the other nations have. 
Preparedness is a relative term, and in determining our state of 
preparedness we must know how our Nation compares with the 
state of preparedness of other nations, because a man is strong 
or he is weak according to the strength of his adversary. This 
gentleman did not know the number of dreadnaughts we have, 
whether or not we have any battle cruisers, the character of our 
submarines, the nature of our coast defenses, or anything of that 
kind, yet he was employed to go over the country to enlighten the 
people upon the subject. Thus you see how false impressions 
have been made upon our people concerning our state of pre- 
paredness. 

What is our present state of preparedness arrived at by men 
who are competent to judge? Gen. Weaver's testimony con- 
cerning our coast defenses is as follows: 

I have been a close student of the whole subject, naturally, for a 
number of years, and I know of no fortifications in the world, so far as 
my reading, tion, or knowledge goes, that compare favorably 
in efficiency with ours. 

In speaking particularly of the guns, he said: 

The now mounted and those conte 

. — 2 z ti mplated will give us an entirely 

And when inquired of concerning the range of the guns carried 
upon foreign battleships with ours, and whether they had a 
greater carrying range than our guns, he answered in the nega- 
tive. And when this question was put to Gen. Weaver by Mr. 
McKEtiar— 


In your judgment, is it not unfair and misleading to the American 
| people to have a public man make a statement that would lead you 
to eve e coast cities of our country are wholly at the mercy 


Gen. Weaver replied: 

I do not know that there is any officer who is acquainted with the 
facts that would make such a statement. 

I desire to quote from Gen. Nelson A. Miles, who has had 
about as much experience, I presume, along military lines as 
any man in our Government. He said: 
ns, and inepecting “every Pieue slong the AUGUA PEANO and 

ns, 
coasts, as well as having had an of ete" forttia ions 8 


e Darda I am prepared to say t our coasts are as w. 
defended as the coasts of any country, with the same class of high- 
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powered guns and heavy projectiies, and I have no sympathy for the 
eee that have been made in an attempt to mislead the 
public. 


And further on in his testimony he declares: 


These over-seas expeditions spring from the minds of men writing 
about preparedness who know less about preparedness than anything 
else. 


And on the 31st of January of this year Gen. Miles, before the 
Senate committee, declared further : 

The placing of an army on American soil Is the last thing any Euro- 
pean Government would attempt; it could never be reembarked. It 
would dissolve Jike snow beneath the midday sun. Whenever it has 
been attempted it has resulted in disaster. 

But in spite of the testimony of such men as Gen. Weaver 
and Gen. Miles and our information gotten from history, we are 
continually hearing or seeing put upon canvas the frightful 
scenes of how an invading force will without any difficulty what- 
soever, and without the loss of any men, land a large army upon 
American soil. And some pretend to believe that at the conclu- 
sion of the present European war the armies of Europe will be 
consolidated and united for the purpose of invading this country. 
Impoverished as those nations will be, with $58,000,000,000 
of indebtedness already and bleeding from every pore, they will 
certainly have their fill of war and will not desire to take on any 
new engagements with a country separated by many thousands 
of miles of water. It is said that including interest, sinking 
fund, and pensions, the annual expenditure of Great Britain 
will soon reach $3,000,000,000, an amount nearly equal to 25 per 
cent of her total income. This is about twice the amount of our 
total expenses of government, which are enormous. You can not 
believe that those nations will even attempt that unless you 
believe that the people of those nations, together with their 
rulers, are nothing more nor less than highwaymen, robbers, 
brigands, ready to go out and pillage any nation or country with- 
out the slightest provocation. 

The naval expenditures of this country as well as the naval 
expenditures of all other countries have been increasing from 
year to year at a most alarming rate. I said in the Sixty-third 
Congress that in 10 to 15 years we would be appropriating $500,- 
000,000 or more for the Naval Establishment of this country 
alone. Only a few years ago a Missourian upon this floor 
startled the whole country by declaring that Congress to be a 
billion-dollar Congress, and yet to-day we are appropriating 
nearly 83,000, 000,000 for each Congress and have been appropriat- 
ing nearly that sum for several Congresses past. These are stu- 
pendous figures. On the basis of 100,000,000 people, it repre- 
sents $30 for every man, woman, and child of our country, and 
for each family of five the sum of $150 for two years, or $75 
each year, 

We find this bill now carries $269,479,255.24, $120,000,000 more 
than has been carried by any naval bill heretofore. The naval 
bill carried in 1896 the sum of $30,000,000. So you see that in 
20 years, a short period in a nation’s history, the cost for run- 
ning this establishment alone has increased over $239,000,000, 
or an increase of from 700 to 800 per cent, including the 
amount carried in this bill. In the face of these figures we 
have people in our country talking as though we have totally 
neglected our Navy. Now, while I realize, as you all must 
realize, that in the final analysis these ponderous burdens fall 
upon the backs of the producers of our land; yet no citizen, I 
undertake to say, complains or will complain of the burden of 
these expenditures if they are necessary and for the public good. 
We all desire our country to be protected, and adequately pro- 
tected, against any foreign foe. With these facts known, I can 
not believe that on the part of thinking men and women in this 
country there can be the slightest apprehension with reference 
to our safety when we are as well prepared as we are and with 
cur preparations going on as steadily as they are. But, Mr. 
Speaker, the thing I most fear is that this Nation will give too 
much thought to the preparation for war, as though that is the 
most important thing to be obtained, until we are swept from 
our standards to that of a military State. We all know that 
many of our people to-day are obsessed upon the question. In 
many sections of our country the good women and girls are 
being trained by military men and are wearing uniforms and 
making preparations as though war was right upon us, and some 
of our people go so far as to advise military training in all the 
public schools of our country. We have now under existing law 
100 schools and colleges over the country supplied with officers 
from West Point Military Academy who teach military tactics, 

The Hay bill which passed Congress à few days ago provides 
for 786 more such teachers in our schools and colleges. I was 
in hopes that the awful war would teach another lesson to the 
people of the world and that we would not become so steeped in 
this thought of military preparedness as some appear to be. 
Many people seem to deplore Prussian autocracy, and yet by 


their actions they would have us approach that same militarism 
just as nearly as possible. The fact of the business is the differ- 
ence between the European countries engaged in war, in respect 
to militarism, is only in a degree. Great Britain has expended 
more money upon her navy than Germany has expended upon 
her land forces, and militarism upon the water is the hand- 
maiden of militarism upon the land. Are we going to permit 
this European situation to change all of our ideals? Within 
the last 50 years at least one-third of the habitable globe has 
changed from monarchical forms of government to republican 
forms of government. These are serious questions, and should 
be dealt with seriously, for we all know that the bent of mind 
of the people of a nation affects the attitude of that nation. As 
the people think, so are they. If we wish to cultivate a military 
spirit, the thing to do is to talk upon military subjects and to 
teach those subjects to the rising generation. If we wish to 
stand for peace, that peace which many gentlemen insist is 
brought about only by militarism, as though you could cure 
militarism with militarism, the nation and the nation’s people 
should be engaged in thinking and teaching the doctrine of peace. 

There can not be two true standards—one for the government 
of individuals and another for the government of nations. 

If the people are not honest and candid, it follows that the 
nation is not honest and candid. ‘The nation can not be above 
its source. Governments have been instituted in order that the 
greatest happiness may inure to mankind, in order that the 
weak may be protected from the aggression of the strong, in 
order to insure the peace of society. For the violation of any 
of the rules of law set up by society within a nation an un- 
prejudiced and unbiased jurisdiction passes upon the case, and 
when the guilt is established punishment of some character is 
administered. Why should not this be the case between nations? 
And that brings me to the last consideration. There is ap- 
pended to this bill a resolution which should and, in my judg- 
ment, will give more hope to humanity, if carried out in the 
right spirit, than all the balance of the bill put together. The 
resolution is as follows: 

Upon the conclusion of the war in Europe, or as soon thereafter as 
it may be done, the President of the United States is authorized to 
Invite all great Governments of the world to send representatives to 
a conference, which shall be charged with the duty of suggesting an 
organization, court of arbitration, or other body, to which disputed 
8 between nations shall be referred for adjudication and ce- 

ul settlement, and to consider the question of disarmament and sub- 

mit their recommendations to their respective Governments for ap- 
proval; that the President is hereby authorized to ges nine citizens 
of the United States, who shall be qualified for the mission by emi- 
nence in the law and by devotion to the cause of peace, to be repre- 
sentatives of the United States in such conference; that the President 
shall fix the compensation of the said representatives and such secre- 
taries and other employees as may be needed. Two hundred thousand 
dollars, or so much thereof as may be needed, is hereby appropriated 
and set aside and placed at the disposal of the President to carry into 
effect the provisions of this paragraph. 

Mr. Chairman, so far as I know, if this provision remains in 
the bill, it is the first instance where a great legislative body 
has taken a definite certain step of this kind. Can you imagine 
a more propitious time for a move of this kind on the part of 
this Nation than when the European war is concluded, and I 
pray God that the end may not be far distant? Each nation 
will have suffered irreparable losses in men and in property, 
millions of men and boys will have been mutilated and slaugh- 
tered and millions will have been laid beneath the sod, fighting 
for something they knew not what. Other millions will have 
been maimed and made dependents for the remainder of their 
lives, many of whom, as the medical fraternity tell us, will 
be steeped in disease, which condition will be passed on to 
even the third and fourth generations; and when the sur- 
vivors of all the nations return to their respective homes and 
there face the vacant seats about the hearthstones, when they 
look into the faces of the mothers, and in many instances 
widowed by the war, and into the faces of the other loved ones 
and see the misery depicted there; yea, more than that, when 
they see, as many of them will see, that the sanctity of the 
homes has been destroyed and all because of the beauty and 
the superb glory of militarism, men of Congress, what will the 
state of militarism be at that time? Can you imagine that it 
was eyer more prostrate than it will be then? What is our 
duty? Shall we be recreant to all the impulses of our being 
and false to the duty that we owe humanity by undertaking to 
resuscitate militarism and breathe the breath of life into the 
hydroheaded monster and transplant it from the war-torn fields 
of Europe to our own blessed land? I can never believe that 
to be the spirit of America. Or shall we Americans discharge 
our full duty to our God and perform our true mission by saying 
to those nations and to those people, and with the spirit that it 
should be said, “ You have drunk to the very dregs of the cup 
of militarism while we have conseryed our men in our fair land? 
We conid have taken advantage of your struggle and made 
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every preparation fer war and for conquest, but we did not. 
We appeal to you and to all the nations of the world to join us 
in providing and setting up a proper mechanism, a court of 
arbitration, wherein international disputes may be settled peace- 
fully without the resort to war.” 

Is not that the true spirit of America, Mr. Speaker? It can 
be done, and this Nation can enjoy the glory of having taken 
the initiative in a great cause that means more to humanity 
than nearly any other. It is not a new thought. International 
disputes have been settled by negotiation and arbitration on 
many an occasion. Justice Brewer, in a great speech on this 
subject, called attention to the fact that— 
in South America, Chile and the 8 Republic disputed for years 

e earful 


over their 3 They were gathering for a desperate and fi 
struggle, when in the hour of im 


ding conflict the song of the an; 
of peace touched the hearts of both nations. settled their 
pute, sold or converted into merchant ships some of their war vessels, 


and thus took a foremost position in the way 

In commemoration of this, on the summit of the 2 3 miles 

epore the level of the on the border line fixed between 

of the old cannon left there by the 8 
Chileans and Argentines 

shall break this peace which at the feet of Christ, the Redeemer, they 

have sworn to maintain.” 

5500 EMERSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 

there? 

What question was there in dispute that a court of arbitra- 
tion could have passed upon, so that it could have brought 
about a conclusion? . 

Mr. HENSLEY. The same questions to which the gentleman 
refers will be argued out between the statesmen of those coun- 
tries after millions have been slaughtered in that awful war. 
Why could they not at least have attempted to settle those 
same questions in advance of that awful carnage? I hope that 
the war will be brought to a conclusion by arbitration, and I 
am sure that whatever means are taken to bring about the ter- 
mination of the war, in that way could have been utilized to 
prevent the war and the nations concerned would not have 
suffered as they have. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

I have said on other occasions, and I say it now, that I would 
not give an ounce of the clear-thinking brain matter that has 
enabled the President to steer the great ship of state clear of 
all entangling alliances while this European situation has been 
so horrible for millions of pounds of armor plate and other 
excessive military preparations. Only a few days ago my at- 
tention was called to the statement made by Lord Bryce, former 
ambassador from Great Britain here at Washington, one of the 
greatest thinkers of the age, and certainly no man upon this 
floor would refer to him as being a dreamer, in which he out- 
lined the things for which England stood, and he concluded his 
statement with an appeal for a league of peace, using this 
language: y 
AADA Gtk, ANALNE cide PSAT FODE Gol DE this SAE oes BUDAN hone 
that one result of it will be the creation of some machinery calculated 
to avert the recurrence of so awful a calamity as that from which 
mankind is now suffering. 

The statesmen of Germany are also anxious for this to be 
done, and I say, Mr. Speaker, that if it does not result in the 
nations of the world setting up some machinery for the settle- 
ment of international differences, then, indeed, the war will 
have been fruitless and the suffering, the agonies of millions of 
men, women, and children reduced to a wanton, heathenish 
crime. 

It remains for us to make good. Let us not spread the deadly 
germ that fructifies every few generations with a slaughter of 
the flower of the land. If we do, if there is no escape from it, 
and this fair land must follow in the path of the monarchies 
of Europe, then civilization is a farce and the doctrine of the 
“tooth and the claw” becomes potential in our Nation as well 
as in those older nations. No longer should we in a national 
way, or individually, for that matter, pretend to stand for and be 
actuated by the life-giving spirit of our Maker, for the spirit of 
Obrist can not exist and live in the poisonous, deadly atmosphere 
of militarism any more than can a lily, which must for its 
beauty bask in the sunlight, be nourished by the gentle breezes, 
and moistened by the rain and dew from heaven, exist and live 
and flourish in the poisonous gases and fumes of the bottomless 
pit of hell. My friends, the Bible is true or it is not true. We 
believe in it or we do not. I, for one, though my efforts may be 
weak and impotent, shall stand by the old story which con- 
stitutes the only hope of man for this life and for eternity. Yes; 
I shall stand by the country and its institutions as established 
by our fathers, though in some respects their teaching may have 
been provincial, and I appeal to Congress, and through Congress 
to the hundred millions of freemen of our land, to set their faces 


against the present horrible situation. And I bespeak for the 
people of the Nation, without regard to where they were born 
or where their parents came from, absolute loyalty and fidelity 
to the flag of our country both in time of peace and in time of 
trouble. If war comes, if all else fails and we can not escape, 
we stand ready, if needs be, to fight and to die to perpetuate our 
liberty, a democracy, if you please, which is the only hope of a 
constitutional form of government. Men do not have to wear 
uniforms or shoulder straps to be patriots. We can be true to 
our convictions and do our whole duty in the world and serve a 
nobler purpose in time of peace than we possibly can by fighting 
and killing our fellow man in war. So, in conclusion, Mr. 
Speaker, I say may the God of the universe, who rules the des- 
tinies of men and nations, guide us and giye us wisdom to see the 
right and courage and manhood to do the right even though by 
so doing we may suffer from the taunts and ridicule of those 
who do not agree with us. ; 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the Chair how much 
time has been consumed on either side? 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Lioyp). One hour and twenty-five 
minutes has been consumed by the gentleman from ‘Tennessee 
[Mr. Paveerr], and two hours and nineteen minutes has been 
consumed on the side of the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BUTLER. Does the gentleman from Tennessee wish to 
consume some time on that side? 

Mr. STEPHENS of California. Just a moment. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there ob- 


jection? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. SLEMP., . Chairman, I make the same r 


makes the same request. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HELVERING. Mr. Chairman, I make the same request. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas makes the 
same request. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
same request. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Massachusetts makes 
the same request. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Chairman, was not that privilege granted 
to everyone? 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BUTLER. Can general consent to extend be given by 
Committee of the Whole? 

The CHAIRMAN. Consent can be given to each individual, 
but not general consent. 

Mr. BUTLER. I had hoped that the chairman of the com- 
mittee [Mr. Papaerr] would make a general request when 
opportunity offered. 

Mr. PADGETT, I did make a request this morning, but the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] stated that at that time 
he would object; but I hope at a later time to renew that 
request. 

Mr. BUTLER. It is desirable that everyone should have that 
opportunity. The gentleman from Tennessee has used how much 
time, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN, One hour and 25 minutes. 

Mr. BUTLER. How much time has the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. HENSLEY] consumed? 

Mr. PADGETT. That time has been charged to ine. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair at first misunderstood the gen- 
tleman's inquiry. ‘Two hours and 41 minutes have been yielded 
to the gentleman frem Tennessee. Two hours and 19 minutes 
have been yielded to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BUTLER. Now, Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. Tison] 20 minutes. He has brought 
his arsenal with him, and I yield him time in order that he may 
shoot it away. [Laughter.] s 

The CHAI The gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. 
Tinson] is recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of a strong, 
adequate Navy, because I believe it is best for the country to 
have such a Navy. I intend to vote for not only the battle 
cruisers reported by the majority of the committee, but also for 
the battleships that will be proposed by the minority and offered 
by way of an amendment, 
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I have wondered, however, whether with all our battleships, 
with all our cruisers and other craft, with all the guns they 
carry, there is the possibility of our being found, in case of war, 
inadequately prepared in the very vital item of ammunition. I 
have wondered because this is precisely the situation confront- 
ing us in the Army. We need not only a reserve supply of am- 
munition, but also the potential possibility of manufacturing 
ammunition in vast quantities upon short notice in case of 
war. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes; I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Grace, of the Bethlehem Steel Co., 
was before our committee, and I asked him what their capacity 
for manufacturing munitions was, and he answered it was un- 
limited. 

Mr. TILSON. That is undoubtedly true, as I shall show a 
little later, provided we have or the private manufacturer has 
certain special appliances. ‘These special appliances are the 
things I am going to talk about in the few minutes during 
which I shall address the House, 

Mr. CALLAWAY. This is a manufacturer of munitions, the 
only manufacturer that is turning over this stuff ready to be 
used, and he answered the question, when I asked him about it, 
“How much can you turn out?” And he said, “ You need have 
no uneasiness about it; any amount you want.” 

Mr. TILSON. I think that is true, provided we have or some- 
body has the necessary special tools and fixtures which are abso- 
lutely necessary for the manufacture of anything of that kind 
by mass production. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. May I just read that he never put that 
qualification in at all. He said that he could turn out any amount 
desired without any “ ifs ” to it. 

Mr. TILSON. I shall take the gentleman’s word for it, and 
am very glad to hear that such is the case. To my mind that 
would indicate that the manufacturer in question is already 
equipped with these things, for they are surely necessary. It 
is my intention to address myself to the subject of preliminary 
preparation for the manufacture of arms and ammunition, so 
far as it applies to the land forces, because I have given con- 
siderable thought to this particular phase of the subject. Since 
I nddressed the House on February 29, upon a bill I had previ- 
ously introduced covering the subject, the Committee on Military 
Affairs has approved the subject matter of that bill, which in 
the form of an amendment I offered on the floor of the House 
and which is now the law, authorizing the purchase or manu- 
facture of the special tools and fixtures of which I am speaking. 

Napoleon is credited with saying that an army travels on its 
stomach. The bleaching bones of thousands of his veterans on 
the snowy steppes of Russia after the retreat from Moscow 
testify to the truth of that proposition. An army must 
still travel in the same way. An army can not travel or 
fight unless it is fed; but after an army has marched, after it 
is in a position to fight, it can not be effective unless it has an 
adequate supply of arms and ammunition. A modern army 
fights in the workshops back of the base of supplies. For each 
man at the front there must be one in the shop. If there is not, 
the man at the front will soon find himself at the mercy of his 
more fortunate opponent. As I have said, I am in favor of a 
larger Navy. I believe in a stronger Army than we now have, 
though I do not believe we should ever have a large standing 
Army in this country. I believe in a well-trained citizen soldiery. 
The truth is, however, and it ought to be more generally under- 
stood that all these are futile unless we have the arms and 
ammunition in sufficient quantities. If we had a million men 
already trained, a reserve twice as large as that, and as many 
more volunteers in the training camps back of them, neverthe- 
less, if we have not meanwhile adequately prepared ourselves to 
manufacture the arms and ammunition that they must have, 
those men can not be effective. In order to manufacture the 
arms and ammunition needed, you must have these things of 
which I speak, and of which I have brought here an exhibit of 
a few very simple ones for ocular demonstration. 

Let me repeat and emphasize the fact that without these simple 
looking things—I have a number of them here which any Member 
can look at, if he so desires—without these things it is impos- 
sible for us to produce the matériel necessary for a real conflict. 
Without them it is impossible to produce it at all in quantities. 
Listen to this statement: It will require more than a year to 
produce the necessary gauges, dies, templets, fixtures, special 
tools, and other appliances necessary to manufacture small arms, 
small-arms ammunition, and field-gun ammunition in sufficient 
quantities to earry on a real war. 

I wish that statement could be emblazoned across the sky 
until every person in this country who thinks or talks prepared- 
ness or refuses to think about it might read it by day and medi- 


tate upon it by night, for the statement is as true as it is start- 


ling. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. I will yield to my friend for a question. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Do you suggest that the Government sup- 
ply itself with all this necessary equipment to turn out arms? 

Mr. TILSON, That and nothing more. I think the Govern- 
ment should supply itself with these things, instead of proceed- 
ing to build large factories at great expense, which would have 
to be equipped with these things even then before they would be 
of any use. - 

Mr. CALLAWAY. You do not consider the arms in the hands 
of private manufacturers throughout the country? 

Mr. TILSON. They have not got them. That is just the 
trouble. Great Britain came here asking for riffes, any amount 
of rifles that she could get. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. You do not believe what the president of 
e Serna Steel Co. said about turning out these orders, 

en 

Mr. TILSON. I am not attempting to answer the gentleman 
or Mr. Grace in regard to ammmunition for the Navy. I have 
not yet qualified as an expert in regard to the Navy, but I know 
whereof I speak concerning the Army. I know it to be a fact 
that Great Britain, having come to this country seeking all the 
rifles she could get, and offering good prices for them, was un- 
able to get them at all for over a year. I have the statement 
right here of a well-known and responsible Englishman, made 
to an American audience, and if the gentleman will excuse me, 
I will read it into my remarks at this time. He says: 


We were unable to put into the field a tithe of the men we recruited 
because we were without rifles, and contracts were immediately placed 
in America, but it takes time to make the patterns, equip the vB eee ta 
and build necessary machinery— 


What it took the time to make was these simple-looking things, 
the gauges and other special appliances. 
and it was only last February 


February, 1916, and remember these hurry-up contracts were 
made in the autumn of 1914— 
that rifies were beginning to out in quantities, An is as stro 
as its infantry, and the jenpem of the ——— is his rifle. The 
wastage of es is enormous, and it has been calculated by military 
experts that for every man in the ranks there must be a reserve o 
from three to five rifies to ir loss and damage if the army is to be 
kept up to its maximum efficiency. Germany is said to have bad this 
reserve at the outbreak of the war. Incidentally I may remark, the 
United States had several hundred thousand rifles in its armories which 
the British Government would have bought at almost any price, but 
your Government, mindful of its strict 9 of * , refused 
to sell us a single rifle, which, of course, was perfectly proper. 

Yes, we had 700,000 new Springfield service rifles all told, and 
almost half as many Krags, and, of course, we acted properly in 
not parting with them, 

The same statement informs us that in December, 1915, Mr. 
Lloyd-George told the House of Commons that in May, 1915, 
after the war had been in 10 months, England was turn- 
ing out only 2,500 high explosive shells daily against Germany’s 
250,000—a hundred times as many. We know the reason now— 
Germany had the gauges, Great Britain had to get them after 
the war started. 

Here is a little story carrying its own comment. It is said 
to be a true story, but whether literally exact as to hours and 
minutes is not important, as we know the substance and point 
of the story to be true. It well illustrates the meaning of real 
preparedness: 

It is the afternoon of July 28, 1914, in a quiet little German valley. 
To the right, over there behind that growth of trees where you see the 
smoke arising, is a huge manufacturing plant, 
famous ignition system. The noonday sun is shining down on the 

sants at work in the field, and the atmosphere of peaceful industry 


s everywhere apparent. 

But now it is 2 o'clock p. m. The segra ħ key in the office of that 

manufacturing plant clicks furiously. ar has been declared, and the 
nation needs arms and men and n them quickly! 

Now what do you suppose is happening over there in that factory? 

d fuming and delay that we witnessed last 

There is not. Is the machinery 


the home of a world- 


Is there the fussing an 
month down by the Rio Grande? 


stop and the plant shut down? No, The lathes and milling machines 
hardly hesitate in their whirring, but instead of turning out magnetos, 
rifle parts begin to clatter into the shipping room. 


At 2.10 o'clock the employees formed in line and marched by the pay 
window, where each ved a little slip of paper seater a exact instruc- 
tions as to what each individual should do. One-third of them reported 
immediately at the recruiting station to receive arms and equipment for 
the front. Another third, according to instructions, reported for duty 
as rtr men on automobile and aeroplane ignition systems, an 
one-third returned to their lathes and devoted themselves to the manu- 
facture of rifle parts. In short, each man had a preordained duty that 
fitted cog for cog with the needs of the moment. 

How long do you suppose it would take you to change gone lant 
from its present product to the production of rifle parts? ould not 
a year be a minimum estimate of the time required? Yet over there in 
that little German valley, one hour's time saw the last magneto rushed 
from the shop and the 8 of the first rifle lock; one hour's time 
turned the huge factory trom magnetos to war equipment. That illus- 
trates what we mean by real preparedness, Of course the fixtures and 
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jigs were raar, and doubtless had been ready for months or years. 
9 8 died rawings, the plans, the gauges, and the tools were there 

Unfortunately our Congressmen are not versed in things mechanical. 

Therefore to them the change from the 1 of magnetos to rifle 

within a single hour’s time seems like nothing more than a pretty 
and spectacular bit of hurry-up work. It would a at service to 
the Nation if some one would tell them that a change of this nature re- 
quires months of preliminary thought and labor; that jigs and fixtures 
and dies are not the product of a moment; that designs, blue prints, 
and gauges do not grow on trees and that interchangeability of parts 
ans — ligent inspection are the result of training and not of in- 
sp 

England was 10 months raising her capacity to produce high- 
explosive shells to 2,500 daily, and other equally necessary 
things quite as slowly. The interesting part of Eugland's les- 
son to us as neutrals is that within 20 months after the war be- 
gan the British ministry of munitions was said to be in control 
of more than 3,000 munition factories employing 1,500,000 men 
and 250,000 women. What England has done we can do; but 
do we wish to do it under such conditions? It is well known 
that our own situation as to matériel is much the same as that 
which Great Britain had to face at the outbreak of the war. 
Certainly we are no better off. The consoling fact in regard to 
our own situation is that we have many more than 3,000 fac- 
tories that could be transformed readily into munition factories 
capable of producing all the arms and ammunition we should 
ever need in case of war. If we have ready the things for which 
I am contending, we may approximate the occurrence in the 
little German valley in case war should come. If we have them 
not, I think we may be able to get them within 20 months—if 
the war has not sooner ended. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. I yield to my friend. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. These factories in this country that have been 
supplying the belligerents are now thoroughly well equipped, I 
presume, with all this material? 

Mr. TILSON. Not to manufacture the United States Army 
service rifle. Their rifle is different from ours and their artil- 
lery is entirely different. They would be forced to have made 
every one of these gauges, and it would take perhaps 800 differ- 
ent gauges to make this one rifle. Let me show my friend. It 
takes 120 different gauges to make one piece, the receiver, 
and probably not many of the gauges these private manufac- 
turers now have would be of any use in the manufacture of our 
rifle. We must have a new, complete, exclusive outfit for every- 
thing that is different in the slightest degree. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. The gentleman believes that our Govern- 
ment should buy these things and store them? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes; should have them made and ready. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Suppose in the meantime some man invents 
a different and vastly improyed rifle, of what value will these 
things be? 

Mr. TILSON. They will be of no value when the rifle is 
discgrded and new ones will have to be made for the improved 
rifle; but that is far better than either of the other two alter- 
natives left us, one of which is that we have an inadequate sup- 
ply of rifles and no preparation to make more, which is unthink- 
able, and the other that we manufacture a vast reserve supply 
of rifles, which would cost multiplied millions and which would 
all have to go to the scrap heap when they become obsolete. 
Can not the gentleman see the great advantage of my plan? 

Mr. BUTLER, Will the gentleman yield for one question? 
Does not the gentleman think it quite advisable to consider the 
proposition of some of these ammunition makers, that for small 
sums of money they will keep their factories ready to make im- 
mediately thousands and thousands of rounds of ammunition, 
so that the Government may not be put to the expense of making 
it at this time? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. If the gentleman asks me that question, I 
will say that I think we should. 

Mr. BUTLER. I was asking the gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. TILSON. I believe that the Government itself should 
manufacture for the most part the small arms and small- 
arms ammunition that it uses in time of peace; because 
the facilities for doing it are already in existence, so that it 
would be an economic loss not to utilize them. For war, how- 
ever, all the Government could possibly manufacture would be 
but a drop in the bucket. Therefore, we should have private 
manufacturers, and as many of them as possible, make a por- 
tion of the peace-time requirements, so that they may keep their 
machinery, their special appliances, and their organization in 
readiness to produce when needed. That was our policy until 
about five years ago in regard to small-arms ammunition. 

Mr. BUTLER. I will give the gentleman another minute or 
two. Does the gentleman recall the question asked him by the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Carraway]? Does the gentleman 
remember the statement that the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 


CALLAWAY] made, that Mr. Grace, president of the Bethlehem 
Steel Co. said that immediately, within 90 days, they can make 
more 1 than the Government can hire men to shoot 
away 

Mr, CALLAWAY. Will the gentleman let me read that? 

Mr. TILSON. I have not set myself up as an expert on the 
Navy or nayal matters, and yet I have a notion that in the 
manufacture of ammunition in quantities for the Navy some of 
these things I am talking about will be necessary. 

Mr. CALLAWAY, This is a question of naval ordnance, 
This is what he said: 

Mr. CALLAWAY. In this country, should de a fi 
of arsenal matériel, could not that be distributed to different. ‘people in 
the com pet zta saa 83 Sino eed quantities? 

8 8 w eep in existence, 5 
which have been built up d g this war, the United. Saten A 


have a fear and you people in Washington need never have a f 
worry about where you will get your matériel, ned 


Mr. TILSON. I think that is substantially correct. Our main 
dependence should be, must be, upon our private industrial re- 
sources; and that is just what my plan seeks to do—to organize 
and prepare to utilize what we have, instead of discouraging 
and trying to destroy private industries. In my judgment, we 
shall act with extreme folly if, shutting our eyes to the facts, 
we blindly proceed to waste the public money in building an 
uncalled-for armor-plate factory, a lot of expensive ammunition 
factories, and all that sort of thing. On the other hand, I do 
believe in the Government manufacturing the special appliances 
which can be of no use to anyone except the manufacturers of 
war materials. They do not amount to a great deal in the aggre- 
gate. The whole cost of the essentials necessary to equip enough 
private establishments to produce all the small arms, small-arms 
ammunition and field artillery ammunition that we should prob- 
ably need in case of war would not be as much as the cost of 
one battle cruiser. 

Mr, CALLAWAY. It is said here that $60,000 would keep 
these things in existence. 

Mr, TILSON. I do not know just what the gentleman, from 
whom the gentleman from Texas is reading, is talking about. 
Evidently it does not cover what I am talking about, because 
I have here the testimony of Gen. Crozier and other experts 
who go fully into the matter, from which it appears beyond all 
question that it would require at least $200,000 to procure enough 
of these special appliances to manufacture 1,000 rifles a day. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. I do not think the gentleman understood 
my statement. Mr. Grace said they could keep in existence the 
equipment they have at the present time, which could turn out 
all the materials that would be needed. I asked him if in any 
quantity, and he said“ Yes; any quantity whatever.” 

Mr. TILSON. He may possibly mean the expense of keeping 
what he has already. He can not mean the initial expense of 
procuring an adequate stock of these necessary articles. I 
know that he can not be talking about the things that I am talk- 
ing about, for $60,000 would not go very far. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 3 

Mr. FESS. What would be the entire amount in expenditure 
to keep and preserve what Mr. Grace was talking about? 

Mr. TILSON. I do not know, because I have no idea as to 
just what he was talking about. I could tell the gentleman 
something about the cost of the things I am talking about. 

Mr. EMERSON. The gentleman has brought a lot of mate- 
rial and ammunition in here that I would like to have him ex- 
plain. 

Mr. TILSON. I should like to do so, and I would if I had 
more time. If I do, I must ask that I be not interrupted further. 

Mr. BUTLER. I will yield the gentleman two minutes more 
time. 

Mr. TILSON. This shell [illustrating] is a 6-inch armor- 
piercing shell for one type of coast-defense gun. The projectile 
alone weighs 108 pounds and is supposed to pierce 6 inches of 
Krupp cemented armor plate at 5,000 yards, This [illustrating] 
is a dummy detonating fuse, the actual fuse being a confidential 
matter, so that I could not secure one of them. This [illustrat- 
ing] is a shrapnel complete and ready for firing from a 83-inch 
gun. This [illustrating] is a shrapnel projectile sectionalized 
so that you can see the inside. It is loaded with 252 large bul- 
lets incased in rosin, having a time fuse which explodes it at 
the right time in its flight. A gentleman on the munitions board 
of Canada who called at my office a short time ago told me it 
cost that Government $100,000 to get the gauges for manufac- 
turing the time fuse alone. He said further that at that par- 
ticular time he had all the concerns in this country East and 
West able to make gauges that he could secure obligated to 
make them. 
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The black powder at the base of the shell is exploded by a time 
fuse which is set and lighted as it is discharged from the gun. 
Smokeless powder is used as a propelling force. The time fuse 
is set so that at the proper distance in front of the target the 
shell explodes and releases the bullets. These are embedded in 
rosin, which catches fire as the bullets spread going on their 


mission of death. 

Mr. BUTLER. It does not burst; it shoots out of the end like 
a gun. 

Mr. TILSON. The charge of black powder at the base is just 


enough to burst the container so as to release the bullets and 
spread them, but does not add to the force or velocity. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut has expired. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman five 
minutes more. 

Mr. TILSON. This is one of the gauges [illustrating] I am 
speaking of which determines the size of the opening in the 
shrapnel that receives the time fuse. One end of this gauge 
must go into the opening, and the other end must not. Yet, 
there is only one one-thousandth of an inch difference. The 
difference between the two is what is called “the tolerance.” 
The same principle applies to these gauges and a number of 
others. All are made of costly tool steel and must be carefully 
made by skilled mechanics after the most careful designing. It 
requires time to make them and they are expensive. However, 
they are absolutely necessary before you can proceed to manu- 
facture rapidly and in large quantities. It is not a new prin- 
ciple. It is used in every great industry where mass production 
is required. My object is to have the Government apply the same 
principle in the most vital of all things, our national defense. 

My desire is to save this country from the folly of rushing 
madly into making huge appropriations for costly factories to 
manufacture what we should need in case of war when we have 
the factories in nearly all parts of the country, located not only 
in New York, Pennsylvania, and New England, but all over the 
country, equipped with the necessary machinery—with lathes, 
turret lathes, milling machines, all sorts of machines, and many 
of the tools and appliances such as are used as well for the 
industries of peace. In fact, we have thousands of factories 
with everything that is necessary except the special appliances 
that I speak of. 

When we provide ourselves with these, that is all that we need 
do. We shall then be ready on short notice to turn out all the 
arms and ammunition that we may need. I hope that we may 
never need any of it. I hope that not a single tool we provide 
will be used except to make arms and ammunition in compara- 
tively small quantities for training purposes. I hope they will 
all go out of date without being needed; but whether used or 
unused, they will be the cheapest and most effective insurance 
that we can have. If we prepare ourselves by adequately pro- 
viding these appliances, we need not carry a reserve so large as 
to be burdensome, and yet we shall be ready to make quickly 
what we need in case of war. 

Mr. HELGESEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. HELGESEN. Has the gentleman an amendment, in the 
military bill for this purpose? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes; the Army organization bill carried the 
so-called Tilson amendment authorizing appropriations for these 
things. The fortifications bill carries a million dollars for the 
purpose, and the Army appropriation bill will carry something 
more. I feel greatly encouraged with the progress that is being 
made, and personally feel very much gratified that two such 
able, well-informed men as the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
Suertey] and the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Hay] have so 
readily and handsomely recognized the importance of my amend- 
ment in their respective bills. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut has expired. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. LIEB]. 

Mr. LIEB. Mr. Chairman, I have a letter directed to me from 
A.- R. Hawley, president of the Aero Club of America, and I 
send it to the desk and ask that it be read in my time. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

THe AERO CLUB oF AMERICA, 
297 Madison Avenue, New York, May 25, 1916. 


Hon. CHARLES LIEB 
Congress Hall, "Weshingion, D. 0. 

My Dean Mr. Lies: Under separate cover there is bein ne sent to 

a pt of the special edition of the New York World, which was deliv- 
o Washington by aeroplane. 

Being the first 0 N carir e~ to be delivered by air route to 
the Nationa! Capitol is roy of the World will have historical value, 
and you may wish to keep I 


You will notice in this number an appeal to Congress to train 2,000 
militiamen, coast guardsmen, and mail carriers so as to form a reserve 
of trained’ aviators, who, while being employed daily for peaceful pur- 
= While thes pela ei retina 5 inted a cabl 
e the special on o orid was * a e 
was received by the 15 Canadian aviation students being train — e ns 
port News, Va., fon Earl Kitchener, the Britt 
that “one aviator is worth an army corps.’ 
This proves that we were modest in our 5 N a trained 
aviator worth 1,000 soldiers in. — the M 


n which carried these craig my of 
Curtiss ba ught 


ttle; 

subscribed to 3 national 
1 it will de sent now to the New 
co National Guard for service on the Mexican border. 

Page 3 of this letterhead gives a brief résumé of some of the results 
obtained by the national — Saree fund. Since this 
number of other States have 
States that have taken steps to o 
militia. A dozen States are ap E 
for aeroplanes and for means with which to pay for the training of 
militia officers in aviation. Assistance is given them as fast as the 
funds received 


pomit 
There is a limited number of the first “aeroplane edition” of the 
New York World on hand, and if you or any of your friends would like 
an extra copy for histo: interest, we would be very glad to send 
one. 

Thanking you for your cooperation and support of this important 
movement, I remain, 

Very sincerely, yours, 


the New 


to the Aero Club of Am 


President per Ste a; of ASO. 

Mr. LIEB. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recòrd on the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? _ 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. SLAYDEN]. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I have sat here and been 
interested in listening to the discussion that went on between 
my friend and colleague, Mr. Carraway, and my friend from Con- 
necticut, Mr. Truson. They seem to be unable to reach a com- 
mon understanding as to what they were talking about; and, 
of course, when technically instructed people, as they are about 
these military and naval matters, fail to understand each other, 
it is confusing to the rest of us, who are mere untrained lay- 
men. I wanted to learn from the gentleman from Connecticut 
[Mr. ‘T1nson} whether these parts that he regards so important 
that we should have a reserve supply on hand, so that factories 
that are engaged in the manufacture of industrial products can 
quickly convert their plants into the making of implements, or 
enlarge the output of a factory engaged in the production of 
implements of war, are confined to shoulder arms, or do they 
extend to the manufacture of parts for these 6-inch and S-inch 
shells? 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, if my friend will permit me, 
I will state that it will apply to anything that is produced in 
large quantities which you wish to manufacture by what is 
called mass production. It happens that the small-arms ammu- 
nition is used in enormous quantities. Rifles are used in enor- 
mous numbers and the field-artillery ammunition is used in such 
great quantities as no one had any conception of prior to the 
beginning of this war. In order to manufacture these articles 
by the repetitive process all these various jigs, gauges, and 
special appliances must be had, and I say what I absolutely 
know that it costs about $100,000 to make enough of those special 
applianees to produce by mass production the particular time 
fuse which I have in my hand. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Do the same factories that will have all 
these parts you speak of make the 83-inch shells and the shoulder 
a 


rms? 

Mr. TILSON. The same kind of machinery would be used. 
For instance, the Baldwin Locomotive Works and the American 
Locomotive Co. are manufacturing that particular time fuse 
for Canada and they are manufacturing it in large quantities. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. My friend from Texas [Mr. Carraway] 
was evidently speaking about the projectiles required for the 
Navy, and except for the few rifles in the hands of the marines 
they want only the larger caliber ammunition. 

Mr. TILSON. Those large articles that are specially made 
one at a time—machine made—perhaps can not be manufac- 
tured in the repetitive way. It is like comparing the Swiss 
watch to the Ingersoll watch. What we desire in regard to 
these things is that we should have the appliances such as we 
make an Ingersoll watch with so that we can make them fast. 
That is what we want. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman; I am very much obliged to 
the gentleman for his elucidation of this interesting question. 
He made a statement with which I have a good deal of sym- 
pathy. I have always believed that it would be most unwise 
from the point of view of military defense to put the private 
makers of munitions of war out of business. 
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Mr, TILSON. I think it would be suicidal, 

Mr. SLAYDEN, I am talking heresy, perhaps, but I fre- 
quently do. 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman is talking good sense. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I have never had sympathy with that 
project. I was never in a powder factory in my life, and the 
Lord being my helper I never will go into one. But I never 
believed that it was wise by legislation to rely entirely for the 
manufacture of our gunpowder upon the output of a Govern- 
ment factory, because we all know the difficulty of getting appro- 
priations necessary. I have the honor of having been fre- 
quently denounced as one of those contemptible pacifists, and 
I really regard it an honor to be so spoken of. 

Mr. DAVIS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr, SLXTDEN. In one moment. But I want to see condi- 
tions of such a nature existing that if the emergency does come 
we can meet any danger, however unexpected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. KAHN]. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I have listened with a great deal 
of interest to the progress of this debate. The trouble with many 
of the gentlemen who favor the majority report of the committee 
is that they look for unattainable Utopias. I am afraid that so 
long as the world goes around we will have wars. I have often 
stated on this floor that nations are only aggregations of indi- 
viduals. Solemn treaties will be broken in the future just as 
they have been broken ever since the dawn of recorded history— 
just as civil contracts are broken by individuals day after day 
despite the teachings of preachers and moralists. The gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Henstey] spoke of courts of arbitration. 
Civil and criminal cases are tried in courts, and most Americans 
abide by the decisions of judges and juries. But there are ex- 
ceptions of the rule. Why, I remember within the last five or six 
years a case occurred almost within a stone’s throw of this 
Capitol, in which a litigant before a court in the State of Vir- 
ginia became dissatisfied with the decision of the judge. The 
litigant pulled out his pistol, killed the judge, the clerk of the 
court, and the sheriff, and undertook to shoot up everybody in 
sight. True, that is an unusual case. And, Mr. Chairman, wars 
come through unusual conditions. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Certainly. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. On account of that one occurrence would 
the gentleman advise the people in all the United States to arm 
themselves? 

Mr. KAHN. Oh, I did not say that. I say that it is the 
unusual that brings about war. In my opinion it is necessary 
to prepare in order to guard against the happening of the un- 
usual, The gentleman referred sarcastically to the people on the 
Pacific coast as being mightily afraid because they did not have a 
battleship fleet over there, and intimated that their solicitude for 
the battleship fleet was not so much a matter of defense as it 
Was a mercenary desire to reap material advantages for them- 
selves. That seemed to be his frame of mind as I listened to his 
statement. 

Well, now, down on the Texas border the Army of the United 
States has been encamped for something like four years. I un- 
derstand that there was a movement here in Washington a year 
or two ago to withdraw some of the troops from the Texas 
border and return them to other stations throughout the coun- 
try. When that program of the War Department became 
known the whole State of Texas demanded that the soldiers be 
kept down there near the Mexican border. Was that on ac- 
count of some material benefit to the people of Texas? The 
gentleman probably takes that as an expression of the interest 
of his people in the United States Army, and thinks that all the 
people of the United States are like the people of Texas in that 
regard. Now, I want to assure my friend from Texas [Mr. 
CALLAWAY] that the people of the Pacific coast 

Mr. CALLAWAY, Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Certainly. 

Mr. CALLAWAY, I think they are just exactly like the peo- 
ple everywhere else, and wherever they are benefited by the 
soldiers down there they want them kept, and would like to 
have the benefit of one kind or another. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I would rather believe they 
want them kept there because they feel that in case of trouble 
with Mexico they would have the military arm of the Govern- 
ment ready to defend the citizens of the gentleman’s State as 
well as their property. Personally I am very glad that they 


were there. I am exceedingly sorry that there were not more 
of them there, that is all. There should have been more there. 
I firmly believe that if we had had more there probably there 
would not have been any raid into the State of Texas. 

Mr. SLAYDEN,. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Does not the gentleman know that at Colum- 
bus there were plenty of troops to have driven back or repelled 
or defeated the little band that Villa brought in there? 

Mr. KAHN. Oh, there undoubtedly were. But there was 
somebody’s carelessness there, and some day we will find out 
whose carelessness it was. [Applause.] I believe it was inde- 
fensible carelessness. Somebody was evidently “asleep at the 
switch.” The soldiers were there. If they had been watching 
as they should have been watching, that incident could never 
have occurred. I for one am determined to find out somehow 
or other what were the facts and conditions that enabled that 
band of cutthroats and bandits to make their successful raid 
into Texas. 

Mr. FARR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. I do. 

Mr. FARR. Was the machine gun in readiness for operation? 

Mr. KAHN. It was in readiness for operation. But it got 
clogged because, in my judgment, the men had not had enough 
drill with the machine guns. I believe that if they had been 
cee much more frequently the clogging would not have oc- 
curred. 

Mr. HARDY rose. 

Mr. KAHN. I can not yield. 

Mr. HARDY. Just one question. 

Mr. KAHN. Well, I yield. 

Mr. HARDY. I desire to ask the gentleman if that was not 
the Regular Army, and if they had not been down there quite a 
while so as to have enabled them to be trained? 

Mr. KAHN. Oh, yes; there is no question about that, and I 
do not attempt to excuse it at all. I think it was criminal care- 
lessness, if you want to know my opinion about it. 

Mr. HARDY. By the Regular Army? 

Mr. KAHN. By the Regular Army in Columbus, N. Mex., at 
that time; yes. I do not defend it. I do not attempt to palliate 
it or excuse it. But if the Regular Army had been drilled in 
the use of the machine guns as they should have been, if the senti- 
nels had been at their posts as they should have been, if the 
proper number of guards had been posted, the chances are that in- 
cident never would have occurred, and the chances are that 
gun never would have become clogged. 

Mr. DAVIS of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. I only have 10 minutes, and I want to utter a 
few words in regard to some statements made here on the floor 
during this debate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. KAHN. The chairman of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, Mr. PADGETT, in response to a question that was put to 
him as to a statement of the President of the United States 
that we were the fourth nation in naval strength, and that in 
his—the President’s—judgment we ought to be first, replied 
that the President of the United States was evidently mistaken 
when the latter made the assertion. Mr. Chairman, the Presi- 
dent of the United States is Commander in Chief of the Navy 
of the United States. I believe he would not make such a state- 
ment to the country except upon such authority that there can 
be no mistake about it. When he said that we were fourth and 
that we ought to be first I believe he was right, and I do not 
think, with the chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
that he was mistaken about it when he made the statement. 
{Applause on the Republican side.) The distinguished chair- 
man of the committee, the gentleman from Tennessee, also 
stated that we were building as many ships this year as, in 
his judgment, the country could stand. That may be so in the 
gentleman’s opinion, but let me call the attention of the gen- 
tleman to this fact: That if the country had constantly followed 
a program of the building of two or more battleships every year 
it would not have become necessary at any time in our history 
suddenly to expend over $100,000,000 additional for the neces- 
sary vessels. It would not be necessary to do that. True pre- 
paredness ts achieved when the Nation embarks on a policy of 
building a certain number of ships every year in order that we 
may continue in first or second place. To allow the country to 
slide into fourth place and then in a single year to appropriate 
a hundred million dollars or more in an effort to recover lost 
ground falls far short of that character of statesmanship the 
American people expect from their Representatives. It seems 
we now are compelled to spend such a large sum in a single 
year in order to amend the blunders of the past. I believe the pro- 
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gram submitted by the minority will amend those blunders more 
effectively than will the program of the majority of the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs, 

If we were to follow a program to build up the Navy as it 
should be built up, we would not have to make these unusual 
expenditures that the gentlemen on the other side complain of 
at this time. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. How much time have I left, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has two minutes re- 
maining. 

Mr. KAHN. I regret I can not yield. I just want to refer 
to one other matter. Reference has been made here by the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess] to our obligations under the 
Monroe doctrine. I believe that when this war is over our 
obligations will materially increase under the Monroe doctrine. 
Four years ago, on the 24th of May, 1912, the lamented Ad- 
miral Mahan, one of the great international authorities on navy 
matters, published an article in the New York Times in which 
he pointed out that he had but recently seen two British sources 
in which there had been statements made that the time had come 
when the European powers ought to serve notice upon the peo- 
ple of the United States that Europe would no longer recognize 
the Monroe doctrine. That was over two years ago—yes; it 
was nearly two years and a half before this European war 
broke out. That statement camc from that great naval author- 
ity. If European nations were chafing under the Monroe doc- 
trine then, how much more restive will they be when this war 
is over? Mr. Chairman, I venture the assertion that when 
this war is over, when the warring nations send their plenipo- 
tentiaries to sit at the council table to determine the conditions 
of peace, we will have much more to be afraid of than any of 
the gentlemen who have spoken for a small Navy have any idea 
of. We have made no friends among the nations during this 
conflict. On the contrary, we have incurred the hatred of 
nearly all the belligerents. Our weakness on the seas has com- 
pelled us to engage in a diplomatic fight for every right that 
we are entitled to as neutrals under the law of nations. If we 
had had a proper Navy undoubtedly our rights would have been 
respected from the very first. Surely the iessons of this war 
will not be lost entirely, even upon the “small Navy“ advocates 
of this House, 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, I did not have time to com- 
plete what I was saying, and I would like to ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Connecticut asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I have only two or three 
minutes’ time, although I should like to have an hour or two, be- 
cause I have many things I would like to say on the subject of 
preparation for either peace or war. We are theorizing about 
what is to become of us in the future. What will happen when 
the present war is done I do not know, and therefore I do not 
propose to make a prophecy or express an opinion. By this 
paper [indicating] you will see whether we are prepared if the 
invader should appear. A copy of this paper has been sent to 
every gentleman in this House. I do not criticize him for not 
haying read or examined it. Perhaps if he knew of the im- 
portance of the paper he would consult it. It does not lie, 
neither does it guess. It contains, as far as it is possible to 
ascertain, information telling us of every battleship that has 
been built by all the armed nations to the beginning of the 
present war. It contains the name and size of every cruiser 
and every sort of warcraft. It was carefully prepared by the 
General Board. You can make your own comparison and draw 
your own conclusions. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. You mean all over the world? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Is it not a fact that Admiral Badger and 
Admiral Fletcher both stated before our committee that a bat- 
tleship was helpless in the face of a submarine or if the screen 
fleet was destroyed? If that be a fact, I want to know the value 
of a battleship. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, let me answer the gentleman 
now. I will ask every one of you if any of you heard me make 
a statement about the value of a battleship? I always like to 
answer my friend’s questions. I do not know whether they have 
any value or not. It is not for me to say. I am simply a civil- 
ian, sent here charged with a duty which I desire intelligently 
to perform, and in that performance I depend upon those whom 
I assume know better than I do. Perhaps I am wrong. [Ap- 
plause.] I do not know which end of the gun needs the most 
attention, Why should I know? It is my business to provide 
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a gun. It is also my business to assist in providing the number 
of guns that are recommended and the character of gun that is 
required, 

I will try, however, before this debate concludes next Friday 
to answer the gentleman's question. I opposed the submarine 
for many years. Why? Because I was suspicious of its use- 
fulness. I opposed the submarine until the military men said 
it was the best weapon known to disturb and affect the morale 
of the crew of a battleship. I voted for them only when the 
Navy experts agreed it was wise to buy them. I believe when 
a man’s nerve is shattered his effectiveness is in a large part de- 
stroyed. It was here that my high opinion of the submarine 
began. I will not cease to recommend the construction of bat- 
tleships, although the seas are filled with submarines. Their 
real military value is described by the experts. Their military 
accomplishments are yet to be told. I will endeavor to answer 
my friend’s question. And it is the opinion of military men 
that battleships will not venture into places where submarines 
are. Their close relationship is not desirable. I do not know 
whether 100 submarines or 200 submarines or 500 submarines 
would protect us from our public enemies, but I have come to 
this conclusion—and upon it I propose to elaborate if the time 
can be found—that it is for us as men of sense to say, as men 
who do not invite war, men who have not raised our sons for 
slaughter pens, as present belligerents seem to have raised 
their sons as cattle are raised for the shambles, to say whether 
or not we will spend our money to save the flesh that we have 
produced and the product we have stored to resist the invader 
if he comes. I do not know whether he will come, but I believe 
that we should prepare to drive him away if he does come. 
Otherwise we should avoid these vast expenditures, store our 
tribute, and have it ready to hand to him when he appears. 
Why waste our sons and expend our treasure unless we prepare 
for a successful resistance? 

My mind is easy to-day, because I have joined with my col- 
leagues in recommending a plan of defense that is definite. If 
there is anything that I wish to do here, it is to be definite 
and have some fixed purpose in view. I have joined the 
minority of the committee in its recommendation for a Navy 
sufficient in numbers of ships and numbers of men to put the 
American Navy in the second place upon the seas within a 
period of three years, and from this I shall not retreat. In the 
necessary increase I have been guided solely by the judgment of 
the General Board, the highest and most reliable authority 
among military men. I have not guessed; I have adopted its 
opinion. What safer guide can be found? 

It may be wrong to recommend that this Nation should go 
to second place, but that is definite, to say the least. It is 
time for definite action and my colleagues accept the responsi- 
bility—— 

Mr. CALLAWAY. 
there? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
yield to the gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

Mr, GALLAWAY. Did not all of the naval authorities that 
appeared before our committee state that nobody could tell 
what the relative sizes of their navies would be at the close 
of this war? How, then, can we be definite in taking second 
place if that is true? 

Mr. BUTLER. Well, Mr. Chairman, in one hour we may be 
No. 1. I did not think it worth while during our hearings to 
ask any military man who appeared what our relative position 
would be after this war is over. If those fleets clash, I pre- 
sume without the expenditure of a dollar on our part we will 
have a No. 1 fleet, but I do not know whether those fleets will 
come together or not. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FARR. Mr. Chairman, will my colleague yield? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

Mr. FARR. Did not all the authorities agree that every 
belligerent nation is stronger to-day than it was before the 
war began? 

Mr. BUTLER. I presume they are. All we can safely do here 
is to make our comparisons upon naval strength at the begin- 
ning of the war. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY. Why should Germany build more battleships 
when she knows that under present conditions she must remain 
in the Kiel Canal? 

Mr. BUTLER. Oh, I suppose, Mr. Chairman, they have 
built these ships with the idea that they will use them, 

Mr. HARDY. For fun? 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 


Mr. BUTLER. No; not for fun. They have built them 
because—— 

Mr. HARDY. ‘They are not going to use them. 

Mr. BUTLER. But it is consistent with their military opera- 
tions. They build them because they are in war, and they 
deem it necessary to have them, perhaps. They had better have 
them on hand than be without them. 

Now, I want to answer a question that was asked here to-day. 
I do not believe we can whip our enemies by congressional legis- 
lation alone. I do not believe that anyone can be overcome 
with a statute. [Laughter.] All the preparation we can make 
here will not defend us. If we can not construct our battle- 
ships there is no reason under the sun why we should provide 
for them. Hence the minority demands immediate construction, 

Mr. HARDY. I do not believe anybody thinks we can whip 
anybody with a statute book, but is it not the gentleman’s 
observation that these pacifists are about as ready to fight as 
anybody you ever saw? [Laughter.] 

Mr. BUTLER, No. Personally I come from a class of people 
who do not believe in war, at least many of them have said so, 
and I eredit their sineerity. 

Mr. HARDY. Oh, I believe you are as bad as anybody. 
[Laughter.} 

Mr. BUTLER. I admit my wickedness. It is a pleasure to 
be able to tell my friend from Texas that I live in a county 
where you saw many Quaker meetinghouses in 1861; a county 
that had, perhaps, at that time 50,000 men, women, and 
children in it, and more than 7,200 men marched to battle 
during the four years of our Civil War. Their patriotism stirs 
me deeply. I do not know whether they should be called 
pacifists or not. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FESS. They are fighting Quakers! [Renewed laughter.] 

Mr. BUTLER. Oh, no. There is no such a thing. I think I 
ought to explain to you who do not know any more about these 
honorable people than the gentleman does that Quakers believe 
in settling differences peaceably. It is remarkable on account 
of the gentleman’s admitted intelligence that he should know so 
little of what George Fox contended for. They may be “ paci- 
fists”; a good many of them are. Some people want others, 
perhaps, to do their fighting for them. [Laughter.] That does 
not apply to the real Quaker. On this line permit me to say 
that I have responded to many letters on the subject of great 


preparation, and oftentimes I have said in the letter, “ Tell me 
the name of your son who is anxious to go on a battleship's 
deck.” I have been waiting for the reply, and I am waiting for 


the recruit. [Laughter.} I do not know whether parents are 
ready to make the sacrifice. American sons are ready when 
the drum beats, and their names will be found among the willing. 

Now, I wish gentlemen would examine this paper. It is a 
late production. On it you will see the size of the French 
fleet. You can make a comparison between it and the Amer- 
ican fleet. Each one has the same number of ships. On some 
ef their ships the guns are longer than they are on our ships 
and on others the guns are shorter. Some of the ships have a 
larger displacement than ours and some have less. Some have 
more men, and I think some have more guns, and there is a 
difference as to the cost of the ships, but the number is the 
same, Then, there are the ships of the German Navy. Germany 
has 5 battleships more than we have, and England has to-day 
more than 90 battleships. Can we hope to equal her? What 
should we do? 

Gentlemen will have to determine. I do not care what others 
do. I am for a definite program; and I think it is advisable, 
if we propose to make a defense, that it should be one that is 
creditable to our Nation and a certain security to our one hun- 
dred millions of people. I will say to my good friend from 
Texas [Mr. Harpy] that the people of his State will quickly 
contribute to our defense. The gentleman comes from a State 
that has been made famous by the Texas Rangers. The State I 
come from furnished 400,000 men in 1861-1865. [Applause.] 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Swirr]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Swirt] is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. SWIFT. Mr. Chairman, this Congress, chosen to exer- 
cise the paramount legislative powers under the Constitution 
of the United States during one of the most notable and critical 
epochs of the history of mankind, when the integrity and per- 
petuity of republics and empires is menaced by force of arms 
on land and sea, is now summoned to consider a naval policy 
which, though conceived in the mist of good intentions, is 
feeble in character, ignores the sound judgment of our naval 
experts, and fills the minds and hearts of our countrymen with 
disappointment and dismay, and this afternoon, as a Repre- 
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The MAN. Does the gentleman from New York yield 
to the gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. SWIFT. I decline to yield. I want to say to my cob 
leagues that the blood of a southern woman flows in my veins, 
that I spent 11 years of my early manhood in the West, and I 
perhaps am not fettered with the prejudices that some of my 
colleagues from distant regions imagine may dwell in the 
breasts of the men who reside in our metropolis, I am not a 
politician. I have never had any legislative experience until I 
came to this House. I want to state in further introduction 
that when the President entered this Chamber and delivered 
his message to this Congress, convened in joint session, I was 
profoundly impressed with the high import of that act in the 
life of the Nation. It was a scene of great significance, and 
presented another illustration of the justification of our con- 
stitutional form of government. In this historic forum, dedi- 
cated to the free expression of the thoughts of men, there were 
then and there assembled the Representatives vested by the 
people with the supreme authority to enact legislation for the 
promotion of the national welfare, and as a Member of this 
honorable body I thought of the great responsibility imposed 
upon each Representative in the exercise of his constitutional 
powers. 

It has been my pleasure to make the acquaintance of 
haps one-fourth of the membership of this House. I 755 
say that when I came down here I entertained some of the 
popular delusion that perhaps the Members of this House were 
not fully qualified to discharge the legislative functions of the 
supreme lawmaking body of the land. Since coming here I 
have found out that that popular opinion, if it does exist, is 
entirely unjustified. I am convinced that every Member is con- 
scientious in the discharge of his duty, and I deprecate the 
vicious attacks of the press in certain quarters upon the integ- 
rity and fidelity of Congress, because it is obvious that such out- 
bursts tend to create disrespect for the supreme lawmaking 
power, the dignity of which should be maintained and guarded 
as inviolate as the judiciary which is empowered to construe 
and interpret its legislative enactments. Yet on some occa- 
sions evidence of narrow sectionalism has appeared, mani- 
fested by the expression of strong prejudice against the city of 
New York, New England, and the Atlantic seaboard. 

Because I found Members here well informed on many sub- 
jects, for that reason I have been the more amazed that a pro- 
gram of this inadequate character has been presented to this 
House for serious discussion. 

I want to say just a word about the interest of New York in 
this naval program. There is undoubtedly abroad some sec- 
tional prejudice against the city of New York, which is abso- 
Iutely unjustified. While the city of New York needs no de- 
fense against attacks which are conceived in imagination and 
not founded on fact, yet it is proper to observe that the basic 
element of the greatness of the metropolis is the character of 
the people who dwell within its borders. The blood of many 
races flows in the veins of its inhabitants, who are inspired 
by patriotism and sublime confidence in the great mission of 
the American Commonwealth. [Applause.] 

New York is not a sectional entity, but a component part of 
our great Republic. It is a national institution, and its his- 
tory and present greatness should dispel jealousy and promote 
emulation. 

When any portion of our population on the coast or in a 
distant region have been overwhelmed by the calamity of flood, 
earthquake, tornado, or conflagration the succor of the metrop- 
olis has been rendered with liberality to the striccen inhabitants. 
Disaster in any area, resulting in the extinction of life or the 
destruction of property, impairs, temporarily at least, national 
progress and efficiency. 

If an attack by an alien foe upon the city of New York, un- 
protected by an adequate Navy, should foree capitulation, such 
a catastrophe would menace the very existence of the Republic. 

It is generally believed and universally hoped that our Na- 
tion will not be involved in the European conflict, but common 
prudence requires sufficient preparedness to meet the lust of a 
conqueror or the of commereial greed. 

Every Member of this body has assumed the constitutional 
obligation to provide for the common defense, and the metropo- 
lis, through its Representatives, now demands the fulfillment of 
that obligation by the prompt adoption of a comprehensive 
plan for naval enlargement through new construction commen- 
surate with the recommendations of the General Board and 
the wisdom of our naval experts. 
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The supine indifference of a portion of Congress to possible 
national danger is analogous to the spirit of the Asiatic in the 
‘Alexandrian conquest as portrayed by Matthew Arnold: 

The brooding East with awe beheld 
Her impious younger world. 
The Roman tempest swelled and swelled, 
And on her head was hurled. 
The Hast bowed low before the blast, 
In patient, deep disdain ; 


She ms thunder st 
1 thought agai. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not believe that such is the spirit of the 
people of our country, but that they are actuated by the loftiest 
ideals of citizenship to properly discharge their duties ir the 
hour of pending peril. We therefore do not come as suppliants, 
but as equals, prompted by the truth that the former position 
of this Republic in naval strength must be reestablished to pro- 
tect our coasts, insure the unmolested transportation of our 
mails and commerce, and maintain the national honor on the 
Seas in every clime. [Applause.] 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I presume we have consumed 
more time on this side than has been consumed on that side. 

Mr. PADGETT. Tes. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will it be understood that on next Monday 
we will have an equal division of time? Three members of the 
committee, Mr. BRITTEN, Mr. Farr, and Mr. Rozerts, desire to 
speak on that day. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Rozerts] will close the debate on this side, and I have antici- 
pated that we would haye an hour and a quarter on our side 
on Monday. . 

Mr. PADGETT, There will not be quite that much time. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the chairman of the committee have an 
understanding with me that the time will be equally divided on 
Monday? 

Mr. PADGETT. I will be very willing to do that. 

Mr. BUTLER. I am very much obliged to the gentleman for 
his courtesy. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. We have two others on 
our side who wish to speak, and who must speak to-day, unless 
gentlemen on that side desire to occupy the time. 

Mr. PADGETT. I have no one on this side who wishes to 
speak, except the gentleman from Indiana [Mr, Cox], who 
wanted five minutes. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts, Then the chairman of the 
committee will have no objection to our utilizing more time 
to-day than is used by his side, not to interfere with an equal 
division on Monday? 

Mr, PADGETT. That will be all right. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield five minutes to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cox]. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, brlefly I want to submit a few ob- 
servations hardly germane to the pending bill. I do not belong 
to that class of people in this country carried away with the 
idea of tremendous preparedness. I believe in a reasonable 
amount; and from my point of view this committee has gone 
the limit. I intend to support the measure as presented by the 
majority members of the committee. 

But what I desire to say, briefiy, is this—and I do not want it 
to be understood that I am offering any particular criticism 
upon the Navy Department or upon anybody connected with 
it, and especially nothing against any member of the Naval 
Committee or any Member of this House. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BUTLER], in quoting 
some other Member a.moment ago, struck a keynote. We can 
not prepare the country by statutes. We can not prepare this 
country by declarations made on the floor of Congress; we can 
only furnish the means of preparing the country, to put the 
means in the hands of men competent to work out the details 
of it. The foreign war has demonstrated many things. From 
my viewpoint—and it is extremely limited, because I am far 
from being a military man—from my viewpoint it has demon- 
strated the absolute necessity of torpedoes. The torpedo has 
practically bottled up every battleship in Europe to-day, and 
it will do it in the future. If I am correctly informed, the 
average range of a torpedo is somewhere between six and eight 
thousand yards. 

There is a man living in New York State, born and raised in 
my county, by the name of Simmons—no better and no worse 
for that—who claims to have invented a torpedo which will 
carry full weight and full strength 23,000 yards. I recall last 
summer that the newspapers were filled with stories that the 
Navy Department had called to its aid many scientific inventors 
in the United States, which, in my judgment, was a splendid 
idea, This young man Simmons, as I am informed by him, and 
I believe it to be true, time and time again has sought an inter- 
view with the Navy Department solely for the purpose of get- 
ting them to scrutinize and investigate his torpedo. For some 


reason or other he has never been able to get within gunshot 


distance of them. 

Two weeks ago he forwarded to me the photographs and 
drawings of his torpedo. I inclosed them and wrote a letter, 
addressing it personally to the Secretary of the Navy, inclosing 
Mr. Simmons’s personal letter that he wanted an interview with 
him or some one in authority, with a view of seeing whether or 
not he had a matter that would be of value to the Government. 

The Secretary of the Navy informed me by letter that the 
device of Mr, Simmons had been submitted to the Navy Depart- 
ment and gone over and found to be unworkable; but the Secre- 
tary’s letter said it was the Hudson Maxim torpedo, which 
could not be true, impossible to be true, because the Patent 
Office will not patent the same invention to two different men. 

Mr. Chairman, we all remember very well—for some men in 
this House are old enough to remember—that when the. Mer- 
rimac, covered with railroad iron, was literally sweeping every- 
thing off the seas as fast as she came to it, when she steamed 
into Hampton Roads on the night previous to the engagement 
between the Monitor and the Merrimac, Ericsson had traveled 
from New York to the city of Washington time and time again 
from the time the war broke out down to that time trying to get 
the Navy Department interested in his invention, but they 
turned him down. 

Since I came to Congress Mr. Sperry, from Connecticut, who 
served on the committee with me, showed me a promissory note 
where he and five other men had given their own obligations to 
the amount of $360,000 to build the Monitor. It was turned down 
by the Navy Department until that time. The Monitor com- 
pletely revolutionized naval warfare from that time to this. 

I do not know whether there is anything in Mr. Simmons's 
invention or not, but I do insist that because he is not well 
educated and a poor boy is no reason to refuse him an audience, 
and he ought not to be ignored, for he is a wizard when it comes 
to mechanical ideas and inventions. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
has expired. 

Mr. PADGETT. I yield to the gentleman two minutes more. 

Mr. COX. Having thought out this torpedo, and the Navy 
Department having called to its aid these great scientific in- 
ventors in this country, it seems that this man Simmons should 
be given an audience with the Navy Department, with a view 
of seeing whether he has anything worthy of consideration. 

Men like Prof. Nicholas Murray Butler, one of the greatest 
scientific men in this country, have gone over his invention 
and say it will revolutionize modern naval warfare. Papers 
like the Scientific American have devoted page after page to 
this man’s invention, and yet for some reason or other, I know 
not why, he has never been able to get his invention before 
your Naval Board or before those in authority down there, 
with a view of determining whether or not he has an invention 
that will prove of value. The time might come, it may be knock- 
ing at our doors right now, and it may knock at our doors next 
year, when the Simmons torpedo would do for our country 
exactly what the Ericsson invention did for modern warfare 
during the Civil War. I am not offering any criticism, but 
when a man has gotten up an invention he ought to be given a 
chance. I am told by him, and I think I am correctly told, 
that foreign Governments right now are competing for his in- 
vention. He has never asked a dollar for it of his Government. 

Mr. EMERSON, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. For a question. 
ee EMERSON. How does the gentleman account for that, 

hen 

Mr. COX. I am unable to account for it. 

Mr. EMERSON. Why does not the gentleman take it to the 
President? 

Mr. COX. It is not my place to take it to the President. 
We have a Secretary of the Navy who is supposed to do these 
things, and I am not criticizing the Secretary of the Navy. 
I am distinctly saying that I know nothing about patents, but 
I am saying that this young man has never had a square deal 
at the hands of the Navy, and I repeat and affirm that if a man 
like Edison had worked out this invention he would have 
gotten an audience with the Navy Department. Ericsson and 
his Yankee cheese box sitting on a plank was denied an audi- 
ence at the hands of the Navy, yet his little Monitor saved 
Washington City from bombardment if not from capture, and to- 
day there is a bill pending on the calendar of the House pro- 
posing to erect a monument to the memory of Ericsson at a 
cost of $100,000. The time may be near when the Simmons 
torpedo would be worth billions of dollars to us and save 
countless thousands of human lives. When everybody is cry- 
ing preparedness, I say give him a chance. Simmons is not a 
highbrow; poor, with but little education, but a wonder in in- 
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vention. He lives with machinery; he dreams about inventions. 
Right now some of the European Governments are dickering 
with him concerning his torpedo. I have known him all of 
his life. Strictly sober, absolutely honest. After leaving the 
farm he served 12 years in the Regular Army. In my judgment 
he would make many men who now claim to know something 
of the Navy realize that he, too, knew so about ft 
if they would meet him in the open field and discuss it with him. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I simply wish to state that 
Mr. Simmons asked for a hearing before our committee and the 
committee gave him a hearing, and I do not wish to comment 
upon what he said. I now yield 15 minutes to the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. La FOLLETTE]. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. Chairman, I confess that I ap- 
proach the consideration of this bill making appropriations for 
the naval service with some degree of doubt and apprehension. 
The majority report states that the bill recommends an appro- 
priation of $142,389,773.99, exclusive of the increase of the 
Navy, and for the increase to the Navy it recommends an ap- 
propriation of $98,859,378, and then states, and not in irony, 
that for the expenses of a peace commission it advises and pro- 
vides for an appropriation of $200,000, making a grand total of 
$241,449,151.99, which is, as stated, an increase over the grand 
total of appropriations carried in last year’s naval appropria- 
tion bill of some $91,787,287.11, which increase is justified by 
the very pertinent and appealing assertion that it was found 
to be necessary to place the Navy, the first line of defense of 
the country, in a better state of preparedness.” 

The ranking minority member of the committee, Mr. BUTLER, 
of Pennsyivania, a day or two ago made the assertion on the 
floor of the House that this bill in reality calls for appropria- 
tions that will eventually aggregate more than $361,000,000, or 
some $120,000,000 more than is appropriated by the bill. 

I have read the minority report carefully, and while it dis- 
approves the bill I find that the disapprobation is not because 
of the appropriation of too much money, nor is it because a 
hundred and twenty millions of dollars more appropriation is 
demanded by the bill than shows on its face. The criticism 
really goes to the other direction and objects to the bill because 
it has not provided additional authorization for battleships, 
destroyers, submarines, auxiliaries, and aeronautics, and, in 
addition to that, criticizes the majority of the committee for 
not providing for some 11,183 more men than the bill under con- 
sideration provides for, to take care of and man the ships 
already in commission and those soon to go into commission. 

It is pretty safe to say that if the present bill in reality calis 
for appropriations aggregating $361,000,000, none of which the 
minority Members would eliminate, and the additional authori- 
zations were made to take care of and sanction all of those 
items they claim should have been provided for by this bill, 
its total authorizations would haye approximated a half a bil- 
lion dollars or more. 

The minority report indicates that its recommendation is 
„not urged on account of any threatened danger from any 
particular quarter,” but “on the contrary it is based on the 
natural and normal requirements for the defense of the 
country.” 

Mr. Chairman, I am constrained to remark that the American 
people would hardly hold this Congress blameless if we should 
authorize appropriations, directly or indirectly, under this bill 
aggregating $500,000,000. 

Mr. MEEKER. Does the gentleman think that in the minds 
of the American people it is a question of how many hundred 
millions or the adequacy of defense? Is it money or defense? 

Mr. LA FOLLETT. I think that if we were in no danger 
25 millions would cut a great figure in their consideratlon of 

e matter. 

If we in reality feel that the country is not threatened with 
danger from any quarter and are making provision only as a 
matter of precaution, would we be justified in the authoriza- 
tion? That is the question. 

It was only a Congress or two ago when some of those who 
are now most insistent for the immediate authorization for large 
increases in both Army and Navy were standing for small Army 
and Navy appropriations. The sudden change of heart must 
either come through fear of invasion and a well-grounded belief 
that we are in danger from some direction or they are trying to 
square themselves with their consciences for their past stand 
on the question and thus contributing to their country’s unpre- 
pared condition. The question now is, Are we justified in mak- 
ing extraordinarily large appropriations so that we may speedily 
be on a war footing—both Army and Navy—if we are in no 
danger from any source? Why not go more slowly and not place 
a large indebtedness and excessive taxation on our people? 

Let us be honest with ourselyes and the country. 
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Mr. Chairman, I am and always have been for reasonable 
preparedness—I might say for reasonably adequate prepared- 
ness—for national defense and offense. 

Unlike our honored leader of the minority, Mr. MANN, since 
I have been a Member of this House I have not been associated 
with the small Army and Navy forces and have never yoted 
with them. I haye voted for the two-battleships program and 
for the largest additions to our Army and Navy defenses that 
have been recommended by the majority members of the Army 
and Navy Committees of the Honse, and I have never been re- 
proached by my constituency nor by my conscience for so voting. 
I believe that it is the part of wisdom for the United States to 
be reasonably prepared for defense and for offense—if justice 
and right demands and justifies the latter—at all times. I 
had that opinion before the present deplorable conflict in 
Europe, I still have that opinion, and I believe I will still 
have the same mind, if I am alive, when and after that conflict 
is ended. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I am not one of those—and I have no 
desire to be so classed—who believe that the signs of the times 
are portentous of calamities that will steal upon us like a thief 
in the night; that we are liable, like Belgium, to be assailed 
without warning and, like her, to be ravished and laid waste 
to satisfy the ambition, the greed, or the hate of any nation or 
group of nations of the earth. 

We are now some 130 years of age as a Nation, and we have 


never yet been assailed. We have initiated every war in which | 


we have been engaged. Why, then, this sudden fear, this 
hysteria and apprehension? Have we conducted ourselves in 
such a way or so unjustly as to incur the enmity of one or more 
of the nations of the earth? On what grounds and for what 
purpose will we be assailed all at once and after 130 years of 
immunity from attack? 


I have heard assertions galore “for revenge,” “for greed and 
tribute,” “to down the idea of freedom as exemplified in repub- 
lican forms of government,” but I have not heard a tenable 
argument in favor of any of these contentions. 

The very reasonable argument has been made against danger 
of invasion from Europe in that after the present conflict is 
ended the countries engaged in war there would be so impover- 
ished and depleted of money, supplies of all kinds, and men that 
they would not be in any condition to assail the United States 
even though they felt an incentive to do so.” The reply is made 
that history shows that nations that have been engaged in great 
wars have large numbers of seasoned troops, all trained and 
eager for further carnage when their wars end, and for this 
reason we must prepare. 

Our fitness at the close of our great Civil War is pointed out; 
it is said that all we had to do was to tell France to get out of 
Mexico and she got. To be sure she did. That does not in 
any way go to prove that we were in any financial or physical 
condition to invade France or carry war into Europe. We 
could easily have driven her from Mexico and could have given 
a good account of ourselves had France attempted to assail 
us in the United States. 

We were in no condition to make war on her abroad, and I 
do not think I misstate the facts when I say that we never 
contemplated such action. 

Mr. Chairman, would-be experts can figure to a nicety just 
how many men some nation in Europe could land on our shores 
in a given time. Oh, yes; it is dead easy! I have seen some 
recent newspaper articles purporting to report the testimony 
of certain Army and Navy officials before committees of the 
House and Senate. In the Washington Herald of January 28 
Gen. Leonard Wood is quoted as having told the House Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs that it would be possible for an 
enemy to land 400,000 troops on American soil in 30 days. I 
wonder that the committee did not faint from fright! He told 
the committee further that if attacked under present conditions 
by a first-class power our Navy in less than 60 days would be at 
the bottom of the sea. 

Why so long a period as that? He could as easily have said 
80 days as 60, and with just as much reason and knowledge. 
He further said that in his opinion the American Navy now 
stands fourth in the list. The Secretary of the Navy, with all 
the naval data that it is possible for our Navy to procure, 
boldly states that we are third. There is a great discrepancy 
here. Which of these two men is more worthy of credence? 

Gen. Wood says that the transportation of our Army—and we 
suppose he means to imply therewith all necessary supplies, 
food, ammunition, and guns—is dead easy by sea, and he points 
to the landing at Gallipoli as proof. I suppose he sees no dif- 
ference between a but a few hundred miles from French 
ports at a point in close proximity to British supply depots, such 
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as Gibraltar, and at Egyptian points and making the same kind 
of an attempt 3,000 miles away. 

It is true thut in the case of one of the belligerents Canada 
would be at our door; but it is very questionable whether 
Canada would not a liability instead of an asset in case of war 
between that country and ours. Gen. Wood is reported as 
having said that the “ Government experts know for a certainty 
that it would be entirely feasible for an enemy to lie at Far 
Rockaway Beach and throw shells into Fourteenth Street, New 
York City.” Government experts,” God bless them! A few 
years ago these same experts attempted to induce the United 
States to abandon many of its Army posts, which had been 
bought and built at great expense to the Government at points 
where previous “experts” had said they were imperatively 
needed, and to reduce our entire number to eight posts, their 
expert 3 plainly indicating that to be the proper num- 
ber. Since they gave that expert advice to the country and to 
Congress it has been found yp gree to erect 10 new Army posts 
one the Mexican border, 2 more than our experts advised 

a 

I fear that the most of our expert advice is theory pure and 
simple; and while I believe in giving due consideration to it 
all, I fear we would be “up against it for fair” should we 
attempt to put all their expert, theoretical advice into practice. 

Mr. Chairman, I have no doubt but that an enemy fleet could 
lie off Rockaway Beach and throw shells into Fourteenth Street, 
New York, if such a fleet ‘had the latest and most modern guns. 
We have no need to go into any hysteria over that. Ply would | 
not be compelled to install even a new or larger size gun at 
Sandy Hook to make that impossible. All that is needed is to | 
remount our 12-inch guns already there, giving them a different 
and more elevated arc to play in, and this fearful condition | 
would no longer exist. And this improvement can ‘be made at 
a relatively slight expense, but as a further precaution ‘a battery 
of 16-inch guns is to be installed there. 

Mr. Chairman, I think that the alarmists and agitators, as 
well as those whom they are, I believe, unduly exciting, are like | 
the old man who said“ I am an old man and my life has been | 
full of troubles most of which have never ha 

Mr, Chairman, can it be possible that the United States is | 
in this deplorable condition as to ability to offer defense in case 
of invasion and offense in case of necessity? Is it possible that | 
after expenditures by this Government of three and one-half 
billions of dollars on our Army and Navy since 1901, that this 
country is in the deplorable condition pointed out to us by the 
press, by the Navy League, by the Aero Club, by Gen. Wood, 
by Col. Glenn, by the great flood of literature that is being 
circulated throughout the country, instigated, no doubt, by a 
feeling of pure philanthropy and iby the most exalted patriotism 
and love for home and country? Perish the thought that any 
of this is done through sordid greed or for fear that millions 
of dollars, in many cases entirely too easily obtained, might be 
wrenched from the grasp of the holders by foreign greed or by 
internal discord and revolution. As all government is primar- 
ily inaugurated for the ‘safeguarding of life and property, with 
the emphasis on the latter word, in the final analysis that is. 
probably one of the prime incentives to the present prepared- 
ness propaganda. 

Mr. Chairman, as I have already suggested, is it possible that 
after the expenditure of billions of dollars we as a Nation 
are likely to see our land overrun by a foreign foe and New 
York City laid waste by a foreign fleet? Is our coast defense | 
at that point totally inadequate to protect the ao 

I take some comfort from the statement of Gen. E. M. 
Weaver, of the United States Army, and Chief of the United 
States Coast Artillery, made to the National Geographic Society 
in this city recently. Gen. Weaver said that the coast defense 
of this country is prepared to give an efficient account of itself 
in case of emergency. He further stated that the organization 
and system of the mine-laying branch of the service is so well 
developed that any harbor in the country can be mined com- 
pletely within 48 hours; and further, that the fortifications 
along the coasts, before points of great commercial wealth— 
I presume he included New York—with protecting waters and 
of high N value, are well built and that the system 
of range fire is accurate, and that one shot could be fired. 
every 52 seconds from our 12-inch guns 

The same authority stated before the Military Committee in 
the Sixty-third Congress: 

I know of no fortifications in the world, as far as my reading, ob- 
servation, and knowledge go, that compare ‘favorably xn a efficiency with 
ours ; ani Gen, Crozier, Chief of Ordnance, speaking of our coast-defense 
“guns, SA; “In my opinion these guns, with other advantages, which 
our Jan 3 fo: cations have, will be adequate for mainta 


a successful combat with vessels of war armed with any gun which 
now under construction anywhere in the worid, to my knowledge.” 


It is refreshing to know that we have some splendid coast 
fortifications and some efficient guns mounted therein. And it 
is also a fine thing for this country that we have some men who 
are not overcome with fear and who have not been influenced to 
the point of making utterances that are a disgrace to the uni- 
forms they wear, who refuse to decry the guns and appliances 
that they have been furnished by the Government with which to 
conduct our defense. We owe a debt of gratitude at this time 
for the cool-headed utterances of such men as Gen. Weaver and 
Gen. Miles, who refuse to deery their country and add to the 
wave of hysteria being forced upon it systematically for edu- 
3 purposes. 

Mr. Chairman, Gen. Wood, a very high authority, thinks it 
very likely that this country will be in war with a first-class 
power, or with first-class powers, in the near future. There are 
other men of American birth who do not share in that opinion 
and who do not think it would be an easy or a feasible propo- 
sition to invade America from Europe. 

Sir Hiram Stevens Maxim, the inventor of the Maxim rapid- 
fire gun, an American born in the State of Maine, and who he- 
came a naturalized British subject, stated, as published in 
Everybody's Magazine for January: 

The great wealth and gt oe of the United States and its distance 
from the warlike nations of E * make it practically impossible for 
any European nation to invade the country. 

He does not think it such a simple matter as does Gen. Wood. 
Sir Hiram Maxim is an older brother of Mr. Hudson Maxim, 
who has probably done more to excite the fears of our citizens 
as to our unprepared condition than has any other man in the 
United States. 

One brother says we are in no danger, the other is almost 
hysterical and overcome with his solicitude for our defenseless 
condition, and he is staged in most of the moving-picture shows 
of our country addressing large audiences of his fellow citizens, 
imploring them to wake up and importune Congress to make 
immediate preparation for national defense. Like his brother 
Hiram, who was knighted by Queen Victoria, Mr. Hudson 
Maxim is an inventor of powder and other appliances for de- 
| Stroying human life in warfare, and he built a town in New 
Jersey named Maxim and conducted there a powder and dyna- 
mite factory of immense capacity. He later sold smokeless-pow- 
der inventions to the Du Pont-de Nemours Co., of Wilmington, 
Del., and is now one of its consulting engineers and development 
experts. He sold the United States Government a formula 
called“ Maximite,” the first high explosive capable ot sending a 
projectile through heavy “ armor plate.“ He has since invented 
a superior smokeless powder, called “ stabillite,” and a detonat- 
ing fuse for armor-piercing projectiles; also motorite,“ for 
driving automobile torpedoes, and various other inventions. He 
is also an author and has written a work on the science of 
poetry and the philosophy of languages, and as a chemist and 
scholar he takes high rank among the notables of the earth. 
His principal fame and fortune come though from the inven- 
tion and manufacturing of war products. War is his principal 
asset in trade, and if the United States Government would em- 
bark on the sea of war preparedness and of militarism, as adyo- 
cated by the gentleman, it would no doubt buy millions of dol- 


lars worth of the products invented, manufactured, and sold by 


this gentleman and his associates. 

It is easy for us to be biased in favor ef those conditions that 
maturally contribute to our business, and this bias is apt to grow 
on us through our environment. Sir Hiram Maxim, with noth- 
i| ing to gain by this country's action, sees no danger to us from 
abroad—the brother thinks we are in dire peril and cries “ Pre- 
pare! Prepare!” Which is more worthy of attention? 

Mr. Chairman, I am inclined to agree with those citizens of 
our country who are of the opinion that we will be in but little 
danger from any of the warring nations of Europe if the present 
war there is fought to a finish; yet I do not think it wise to 
hammer our cannon into plowshares and our swerds inte prun- 
ing hooks. The world has not advanced as yet to that beatific 
state where we could safely do that. I think that we should 
continue calmly and dispassionately to build up our Navy, to 
increase our coast defenses, and to strengthen to some extent 
our standing army, but not in such a hasty and precipitate man- 
mer as to work a hardship on the Nation and increase inordi- 
nately the burden of taxation. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not one of those who in the past advo- 
cated to any great extent Government ownership of utilities, 
nor have I been enthusiastic in regard to Government pater- 
nalism; but, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, since I have been a 
Member of this House I have received enough newspaper clip- 
pings, briefs, and personal letters from -citizens and corpera- 
tions in favor of private citizens or corporations exploiting the 


4 ‘Government to make me at times question the wisdom of aught 
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but Government ownership and control of everything with which 
the Government is directly interested and which is necessary for 
Governnient use, I am fully convinced that the wise and sane 
thing to do in respect to our Army and Navy supplies is for 
the Government to manufacture them. 

Immediately when an idea of this kind is advanced a large 
part of the press and all those interested in furnishing the 
Goyernment with supplies or hope to be able to furnish them 
in the future begin to flood Congress with clippings and letters 
explaining what an unwise and inexpedient thing it would be 
for the Government to manufacture them. A few months ago 
when the Navy Department refused to award contracts to pri- 
yate yards for the building of two battleships because of the 
exorbitant price bid and made the award to two Government- 
owned yards, Members of Congress were flooded with letters 
and briefs defending the bids of the private yards and boldly 
proclaiming the falsity of the Government’s estimates of cost, 
and so forth, and claiming that the Government made no allow- 
ance for overhead charges, which the private yards had to take 
into account. 

Government estimates were based on actual knowledge of cost 
of material, workmanship, overhead charges, and every con- 
tingent factor. The Government will not only make a substan- 
tial saving on first cost but will, no doubt, save thousands of 
dollars in the upkeep of the vessels after they go into commis- 
sion. It has been found that the vessels built in the Government 
yards, where there is no incentive to slight the work in order 
to make an unholy profit, have invariably stood the test of time 
and stress much better than those vessels that have been con- 
structed in private yards. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been receiving, as no doubt have all 
other Members of Congress, almost daily printed letters from 
the Bethlehem Steel Co., protesting against the Government 
erecting factories for manufacturing its own armor plate, In 
its letter No. 10 it says: 

The Secretary of the Navy, in his annual report, estimates that the 
Government can make armor plate at $262.79 per ton in a plant of 
10,000 tons capacity, running at full speed. e prevailing price is 
$425 a ton. He estimates the difference as the advantage of vern- 
ment over private manufacture. The estimate is absolutely fallacious. 

The company tlien goes on, exactly as did the champions of 
the private shipbuilding yards, when the Government let the 
contract to its own yards, to say that— 

The Secretary's estimate covers mere shopwork; it omits many im- 
portant items which must enter into actual cost, 

For administration and general expense. 

For insurance, taxes, and depreciation of plant. 

For interest on investment and working capital, 

Is it likely that the engineers who compiled the cost estimates 
for the Secretary of the Navy were not competent? I should 
judge their estimates to be conservatively high instead of the 
reverse, The best steel rails for railroad use have been manu- 
factured and sold for $25 per ton. Armor plate manufactured 
from iron or steel costs $425 per ton, or seventeen times the 
cost of steel rail for a ton or armor plate. I know nothing 
about the manufacturing of armor plate, but I would hazard a 
guess that the Secretary's estimate is high enough to cover 
all overhead charges, interest, administration, depreciation, and 
so forth. 

Buying armor plate at $425 a ton would, I should judge, be 
equivalent to making millionaires over night. 

Mr. Chairman, I have no doubt but that the Members of 
Congress who have received copies of the numerous letters of 
the Bethlehem Steel Co. likewise received a circular reading as 
follows: 

WE ALSO ASK A HEARING BEFORE CONGRESS ACTS. 
To the Members of Congress: 

The Bethlehem Steel Co. is issuing a series of statements giving ren- 
sons why, in their judgment, the United States Government should not 
erect an armor plant, 

Up to this date their statements have contained few points which 
were not disclosed before various congressional committees and thrashed 
out over and over again. 

But in their statement published in the newspapers of April 13, they 
did make one new statement to which we call your attention. 

They say, “Armor plate for our battleships is a vital factor in 
national defense. It is supremely important t its durability be the 
highest obtainable.” 

Ve ask Congress to remember one of the gentlemen who signed this 
statement, call ng attention to the fact that the quality of armor plate 
should be the highest obtainable.” was superintendent of the Carnegie 
Steel Co. when pipes or shrinking cavities, erroneously called blow- 
holes, in the plates were plugged by the contractors and the defect 
concealed from the Government inspector.” (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
Ang. 23, 1894, p. 8638.) 

The Government imposed a fine of $140,484.94 for this deception. 

Now, the Bethlehem Steel Co. asks, Is Government manufacture of 
armor for battleships wise?” 

The people hope Congress will answer “ Yes.” 


Mr. Chairman, I imagine the fine mentioned in this circular 
was based on a percentage of the agreed price; otherwise, I 


presume it would not have carried 94 cents as a part of the 
penalty; but, be that as it may, the certainty remains that had 
the Government been manufacturing its own armor plate there 
would have been no incentive for the sake of making a profit 
and preventing a loss to use defective armor plate nor would 
there have been any attempt made to use it. 

The procuring of good material and workmanship would be 
much better assured, I think, in a Government-owned plant. 
The Government is manufacturing powder at two-fifths the 
price it used to pay for it and 50 per cent cheaper than it has 
paid for part of its needs right along. Is it wise or expedient 
to tax all our people to pay these enormous profits to private 
individuals? 

The plea that other Governments are paying as much or more 
to private companies for supplies is no justification for the 
American Congress submitting to the payment of enormous and 
unreasonable profits to any company or individual. The simple 
fact that other Governments submit to such exploitation is no 
excuse for a progressive and enlightened country such as is 
ours to submit to that character of treatment. The taxes of 
our citizens will be high enough if we carry out the various 
programs for preparedness advocated on both sides of this 
aisle, if we get armor plate and all other naval and military 
supplies at their true value. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel a much greater inclination to vote for 
large appropriations for our Navy and for our coast defenses 
than for other branches of our Military Establishment. I 
believe it the part of wisdom to make as efficient as possible 
those units of defense most essential for our protection from 
foreign invasion. While our Navy is well named our first line 
of defense, I personally feel that it is really second in impor- 
tance. Our coast and harbor defenses should in reality be our 
first consideration and our Navy second in moment, but I con- 
sider them very nearly of a parity. 


If, unfortunately, some country should conclude to attack us, 
the more damage we can do to such country’s vessels carrying 
its forces to our shores the better it will be for us—loss of life 
in decisive battles on the sea are comparatively nil compared 
with loss of life in decisive battles on land. As already stated, 
I consider our Navy and coast defenses our most important 
protection, and think we should make reasonable appropriations 
for their improvement and upkeep as an insurance against 
trouble at all times; but I do not think it wise to unnecessarily 
crowd matters and place a grievous burden on our people. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to my col- 
league from Pennsylvania [Mr. COLEMAN]. 

Mr. COLEMAN. Mr. Chairman and Members of the House, 
you have listened this afternoon to a discussion of battleships 
and cruisers and submarines and shells, and I now ask your at- 
tention for a little while to the amendment to this bill provided 
for in the special rule brought into the House yesterday, ap- 
propriating $11,000,000 for the erection or purchase of a Govern- 
ment armor plant. Personally I do not believe the Government 
under existing conditions can erect a plant of 20,000 tons 
capacity for $11,000,000. I doubt if it can be done within a cost 
of $15,000,000, and am of the opinion that it will approximate a 
cost of $20,000,000. But whether $11,000,000 or $15,000,000 or 
$20,000,000, it is in my judgment an unwise and unjustifiable 
and inexcusable expenditure of public funds. I wish to call the 
attention of the House to the words of a former President of the 
United States as follows: 

It is the duty of those serving the people in public places closely to 
limit public expenditures to the actual needs of the vernment eco- 
nomically administered, because this bounds the right of the Govern- 


ment to exact tribute from the earnings of labor or the property of the 
citizen, and because public extravagance begets extravagance among the 


people. 


I especially commend to the majority Members of this House 
these words of a former Democratic President, and distinguished 
American citizen, Mr. Grover Cleveland. While we should care- 
fully consider the item of cost with reference to the proposed 
plant, the principle involved is of vastly more importance. 

Now, I live in the vicinity of Pittsburgh, near by, though not 
within the district where the Carnegie armor plant is located; 
but, if I properly understand myself, my attitude on this ques- 
tion does not in any manner depend upon this fact. And just 
here I wish to state that my experience in politics teaches me 
that in these modern days it is of no particular advantage to 
have the active support in an election of those successful people 
whom a short time since we so greatly honored as our captains 
of industry. The modern mind seems to have assumed an atti- 
tude of antagonism to successful people, and we are acting as 
though we believed in the theory of Proudhon that “ property 
is theft,” especially when in the possession of other people. 
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Though not one of those persons who have succeeded in ac- 
cumulating wealth, I yet can not bring myself to the point of 
believing that the man whose genius has permitted him to attain 
pronounced success along this line is to be looked upon and 
classed as a thief and a robber. And I am of the opinion that 
the rare individual who in the field of industrial and commer- 
cial enterprise does accomplish great things, and as a result 
accumulates wealth, performs at the same time a great service 
to his country, and that his deserved personal accumulation is 
insignificant in comparison to the greater benefit accruing to 
the public. And, further, I am so pronounced a believer in the 
superiority of private over Government ownership that I be- 
lieve the wealth of such men, derived as it is from the profits 
of the business, does not equal the waste of Government opera- 
tion under its necessarily more cumbersome system. 

The real question, then, before us is not so much one of cost 
as it is a question of principle. Is it the right or wrong thing 
to do? This is the problem with which we are now confronted. 
And just here I wish to give expression to a thought that is 
impressed upon me more and more as the days of this session 
pass by, and that is that men seem to have lost all reverence 
for things which a short time since they blindly worshiped. 

In view of this fact it would be well for us to pause and take 
stock of our political resources and examine those principles 
of government hitherto considered of prime importance before 
in our mad desire for change we destroy the whole splendid 
structure that has cost us so much of effort and sacrifice to 
erect. 

At the time of the formation of our Government our people 
were believers in a sturdy individualism, and the members of 
the constitutional convention were firm adherents of the doc- 
trine of natural rights. A great change has come over us, and 
we have been and still are moving away from the individualism 
that characterized our ancestors and are steadily advancing 
in the direction of paternalism. So strong has been this trend 
that it is now a serious question as to whether we have not 
reached a point at which we should hesitate before traveling 
further in the direction of—let us give it its true name 
socialism. 

How striking the contrast in the movement of this country 
to-day with that of ancient Greece, where, as they moved away 
from the system of tribal control in their progressive advance, 
the radical was advocating freedom of the individual and the 
right to do what one would with his own; and here, where 
these privileges have heretofore been considered as vested rights, 
the movement is in the opposite direction, which causes us to 
wonder at the strange workings of the human mind. 

Now, whatever your thought may be of the doctrine of nat- 
ural rights the fact remains that at the time of the formation 
of our Government they were recognized as rights fundamental. 
The constitutional guaranties of life, liberty, and property with 
which we are so familiar had their origin in this doctrine and 
were provisions inserted in the Constitution to protect these 
established and well-understood rights. The judges in our early 
history when construing the Constitution rendered their deci- 
sions on the theory that these rights were fundamental and 
should be protected from legislative enactment. Justice Patter- 
son, who was himself a member of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion, in the case of Van Horne’s lessee against Dorrance, in 1795, 
said: 

The ht of acquiring and roper 
is one o the 23 e eee 82 — — 3 

And whether we read the words of Patterson or Marshall or 
Wilson or Story or Kent or other great jurists, it is the same 
story of this doctrine of natural, inalienable, or absolute rights. 
And as a result of this deep-rooted conviction, these early judges 
established, under the power of judicial review, more firmly than 
they otherwise would have been established, these supposed nat- 
ural rights, 

Now, you will agree with me that these rights are not as firmly 
founded in our laws as they were formerly. This is certainly 
true with respect to the right of property. True, the judicial 
department still protects property rights from violent legislative 
action. But even judges, and it ean be more truly said of the 
general mass, are more and more inclined to interpret our consti- 
tutions as having conferred almost plenary power on the legis- 
lative department, and under these conditions it is the more 
important that Congress act independently of executive and 
other interference and conservatively with due regard to the 
well-grounded principles of protection to life, liberty, and prop- 
erty that lie embedded in our institutions. 

The sense of property— 

Says Kent— 


is inherent In the human breast and is graciously bestowed on mankind 
for the purpose of rousing them from sloth and stimulating them to 


action. And so — 5 as the right of acquisition is exercised in von- 
formity to the social relations and the moral obligations which spring 
from them, it ought to be sacredly protected. 

In the case before us we will by the passage of this bill de- 
stroy the property of the individuals owning the armor-plate 
concerns, and in two of these instances you will destroy property 
created at the request of this Government through its represent- 
ative, the Secretary of the Navy (Secretary Whitney in the 
case of the Bethlehem Steel Co. and Secretary Tracey with re- 
spect to the Carnegie Co.). How can such action be justified? 
How can this Congress seriously consider such punishment of 
the people who at the request of the Government has endeavored 
to render the service required of them? And especially so in 
consideration of our traditions in so far as property rights and 
their protection are concerned. 

The right of property in this country has hitherto been con- 
sidered a vested right—that is, the right and privilege of enjoy- 
ing that which was legally acquired. In the cases mentioned 
it was not only legally acquired but at the solicitation of the 
Government that now threatens its destruction, and in one in- 
stance, that of the Carnegie Co., entered into most reluctantly 
and only in an effort and with the desire of serving the Gov- 
ernment, 

Under our laws the State has no authority even under modern 
rulings to take the property of the individual without just com- 
pensation, And denying to private individuals a fair return 
on the capital invested is a taking of property without compensa- 
tion. Business is property just as much as real estate, and the 
Government has no greater moral right to destroy the prop- 
erty of business men without compensation than it has to take 
the real estate of individuals. In our country every step in the 
world of business and social life has been taken upon the faith 
that the law will protect the investor in his vested rights. For 
the legislature to overthrow these rights if persisted in to any 
great extent will work ruin to private industry. 

But these abstract aotions of justice and right do not seem to 
sway us in our dealings with corporations, trusts, and monopo- 
lies. We feel that these large combinations of capital have ac- 
quired more than their due share from the new and rapidly 
developing system of industry. Perhaps this is true. I am in- 
clined to think that it is, and am ready to join with others in 
the passage of such wholesome legislation as will transfer the 
benefits of this industrial system to the general mass. For I 
believe in the more equitable distribution of the earth's surplus, 
but at the same time maintain that property rights that have 
been legally vested should be protected under our laws, and that 
last of all should they be interfered with by the Government, 
whose duty it is to render protection. 

We hear much of the Armor Trust, and whether or not there 
is any justification for the charges that have been made I submit 
to you we should not pass legislation based on the spirit of 
reprisal, We must not allow any antagonism toward trusts to 
prompt us in passing unjust and harmful legislation. And, after 
all, the trusts are not an unmixed evil. For certain it is that 
conditions of labor have improved under their direction, and that 
the safety of employees is given more consideration and that 
old-age pensions have been adopted as a policy, Our remedy 
against their evils is control. 

But while regulating by law and forcing improved conditions 
of labor and restriction of prices let us not assault the property, 
the very citadel of the creature thus under our control, for 
there is danger that we destroy in our wild denunciation and 
antagonism their great power for good. We must still have room 
for the growth and development of the individual. We must not 
put limitations upon his capacity. This development of indi- 
viduality has brought the trust, which is just as well adapted to 
modern business needs as was the workman proprietor of early 
days or the small factory manager of later times. With all their 
evils they contain a vast amount of good, and, in my judgment, 
the problem will work out its own solution to the general ad- 


vantage. 

Now, it may be true, as the Good Book says, that: 

The rich are full of violence and treasures of wickedness, 

And, yet, I believe that there is much of justice in the words 
of Story, delivered in the Massachusetts convention of 1820, 
when he said: 


The poor man ought to be protected in his rights, not merely of life 
and liberty, but of hil do not deny that 
the poo but it is 


adamant and a 


everyone within its reach, and planting its feet of o on upon the 
hie and the dependent. Such a representation Ís not just to our 
coun Th is very rich men in this py land, 


try. ere no class of 
whose wealth is fenced in by hereditary titles, by entails, and by a- 
Here there is a graduation of 
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8 from the highest to the lowest, and all feel an equal interest 
n its preservation. * In our coun the highest man is not 
above the people: the humblest is not below t gry le, * „ Phe 
richest man among us may be brought down to the humblest level; and 
the child with 5 to cover his nakedness may eise to the 
highest office in our vernment, And the poor man while he rocks 
his infant upon his nees, may justly indulge the consolation that if 

e possesses talents and virtue there is no office beyond the reach of 
his honorable ambitions. 

And by way of emphasizing the words of Story, let me quote 
from that great man who is the ideal of what Story had in mind 
and whose wonderful ability is only now dawning upon the 
world, the friend of the poor and the oppressed, the great 
emancipator, Abraham Lincoln: 

Ely gh is the fruit of labor; property is desirable; is a positive 
good in the world. ‘That some should become rich, shows that others 
may become rich, and hence is just 3 to industry and 
enterprise. Let not him who is houseless po! down the house of an- 
other, but let him work diligently and build one for himself, 
example assuring that his own shall be safe when built. 

With such notions of property as are thus embedded in our 
institutions shall this Government of ours destroy the invest- 
ment of these people who risked their money in a new venture 
at the urgent request of the Government. Surely not with any 
regard to the idea of right in the abstract. 

Mr. SLOAN. We have, as I understand, a Government navy 
yard to build ships of war in competition with private navy 
yards and private shipbuilding establishments, and also a plant 
to manufacture the powder which is needed by the Government. 

Mr. COLEMAN, Yes, sir; and in the navy yards there have 
been two large battleships constructed—the Florida and New 
York—and the sister ships of each of those battleships have 
been constructed in private yards. In one case, according to 
the figures of Admiral Watt it cost $2,269,000 more to construct 
a ship of the same kind in a navy yard than it cost in a private 
yard. In the other instance, it cost $1,463,000 more for the 
Government to construct a ship than it did the private com- 
pany. And therefore the waste and extravagance in the public 
yard is evidently greater than the profits of the privately-owned 
concerns. 

Mr. RAKER, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLEMAN, I will. 

Mr. RAKER. The Oregon was constructed at the Mare 
Island Navy Yard by the Government. Now, as to her sister 
ship, what was the difference in cost? 

Mr. CO I do not remember anything about that. 
That was 23 years ago. 

Mr. RAKER. The sister ship—and I forget her name now— 
was constructed by a private yard. 

Mr. COLEMAN. I was speaking of the New York as against 
the Teras and the Florida as against the Utah. 

Mr. RAKER. Take from the way we stand now, does not 
the gentleman believe that we would get cheaper material if 
the Government had a plant of its own? 

Mr. COLEMAN, I do not believe so, because you are pay- 
ing $425 a ton for armor. The average cost has been about 
$440 per ton, and that is less than England, Germany, France, 
or any of the other nations are paying. England is now pay- 
ing $508 a ton. Germany is paying $490 per ton, and France 
$460 a ton, and we are paying $425 a ton. 

And, setting aside the question of property rights and taking 
into consideration the facts that confront us, I say that you can 
purchase armor more cheaply at $425 than the Government can 
manufacture it. But the Bethlehem Steel Co. has gone further 
and said to you that they would manufacture armor, in view of 
the larger five-year contract that is to be made, for $395 per 
ton; and the Midvale Steel Co. have offered to manufacture 
armor for $402.50 per ton, and they have gone further and 
have said that they would allow the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion or any chartered public accountant to inventory their plant 
with a view to obtaining a fair price. And I ask you men, in 
view of our traditions and our belief in the principle of indi- 
vidual liberty if there is any excuse under these conditions for 
the Government entering into the field of industrial enterprise? 
[Applause.] 

Mr. TAGUE. I would like to ask the gentleman if the Gov- 
ernment did not pay more for the plates on the ships made than 
Germany and France were paying at the time? 

Mr. COLEMAN. According to the Navy Yearbook, which is 
the best authority I have, the amount paid by England is 
$503 per ton. 

Mr. TAGUE. I mean at the time the ships were built? 

Mr. COLEMAN. I do not think at any time within 20 years. 

Mr. TAGUE. Is it not a fact that the United States Govern- 
ment was paying 15 per cent more at the time? 

Mr. COLEMAN. I can not answer that. But I say if it is 
true, it is no reason why you should take away this business 


thus by 


from private concerns, because the difference in cost of wages 
in this country and abroad is so much greater than 15 per cent 
that the wonder is that we do purchase armor at all for a less 
price than the Governments abroad pay. 

Mr. TAGUE. I would like to ask the gentleman if it is not a 
fact that the two supply ships that are now being built are 
being built by the United States Government at more than 
$250,000 less than private concerns bid on them? 

Mr. COLEMAN. You can not tell under the present existing 
method of bookkeeping in the Navy Department how much 
they cost, because they are not charging indirect. expenses, 
Therefore some expenses are not added to the costs that are 
charged up by the private concerns. 

Mr. RAKER. I understand that Japan has a Government 
plant. What are they paying now? 

Mr. COLEMAN. They have a plant, and they are paying, 
according to my recollection something about the same that 
we are paying now. 

Mr. RAKER. Does not the gentleman believe that the 
Bethlehem Steel Co. and the other company named by him are 
reducing their prices because they realize that the public senti- 
ment in this country is such that we are going to have a Gov- 
rnment plant, and they have reduced it on that account? 

Mr. COLEMAN. Not on account of public sentiment, but 
on account of the larger amount to be furnished. 

Mr. RAKER. And they would really have raised it if it had 
815 tee for the determination of the people to have their own 
plan 

Mr. COLEMAN. I do not agree with the gentleman, for this 
reason: 

Now, it must be perfectly apparent to the gentleman that 
these armor-making concerns that have been manufacturing 
armor plate at about one-third or two-thirds of the capacity 
of their plants must necessarily charge more for the output of 
their plants than they could afford to do under a larger con- 
tract that would enable them to run their plants at their full 
capacity ; and it is on the basis of running their plants at full 
capacity that they are willing to give a lower price. Does that 
answer the gentleman’s question? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. 

Mr. COLEMAN. According to the Yearbook, Japan pays 
$490 a ton as against $425 a ton, which we pay. i 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Chairman, does not the gentleman 
know that the public at this time demands an armor plant in 
order to cut off the pressure that is brought to bear upon Con- 
gress and the country generally by the stockholders of the pri- 
vate concerns to keep up the value of their stocks on the 
market? 

Mr. COLEMAN. Personally I do not believe that the manu- 
facturers of munitions and of armor plate are any more con- 
cerned about building up a great Navy than are the average 
people of this country. I do not believe that patriotism is con- 
fined to any one class of people in this country, and I think you 
will find just as much of it among the manufacturers of these 
things and the owners of the plants as you will find among the 
men who work in the factories, They are all patriotic. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Does the gentleman know that the Bethle- 
hem Steel stock has gone up from $30 a share to $530 a share, 
and they hope to keep up the value of their stock after the war 
is oe by furnishing munitions to this country and other coun- 
tries 

Mr. COLEMAN. The gentleman knows that, whatever the 
profits have been in the past few years, it has not been due to 
any armor concern; and, of course, the war in Europe, calling 
for these immense amounts of ammunition at the prices named 
by the manufacturers, where the manufacturers can get almost 
any price they ask for, necessarily means large profits; but 
these profits have no bearing on the Government armor plant 
and no relation to conditions that will exist in this country 
after the war is over. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Does not that explain the enormous pres- 
sure that is coming from the Atlantic seaboard at this time in 
behalf of what is known as“ preparedness ”? 

Mr. COLEMAN, No; it has little, if any, connection with 
that pressure. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. If I had any stock in that company and 
$500 of value was about to be squeezed out of every $530 worth 
of the stock I would want the war to continue, 

Mr. COLEMAN. Now, I will say to the gentleman that there 
is nothing of that kind under consideration here at the present 
time. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. That pressure is responsible for the 
people’s effort to get away at this time from the exactions of 
the armor plants. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania has expired. 

Mr. COLEMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask permission to proceed 
for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CoLEMAN] asks unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes 
more. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLEMAN. Les. 

Mr. MEEKER. I want only to say that the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Carraway] has left the impression that if he were 
a stockholder he would be for preparedness. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Does the gentleman from Missouri say 
he would not be for preparedness if he owned a lot of that 
stock? 

Mr. MEEKER. I will say I am for preparedness, and I have 
no stock. [Applause.] 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLEMAN. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. It has been suggested by the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. CaLttaway] that this stock has increased up to $500. 

Mr. COLEMAN. I do not know what it is. i 

Mr. RAKER. Well, assuming that that is the case—— 

Mr. CALLAWAY. It is now worth $530 a share, and if it is 
true that they were selling only at a fair profit to the Govern- 
ment when it was $490 a ton, what are they charging foreign 
countries now? 

Mr. COLEMAN. I do not think they are manufacturing 
armor plate now for foreign governments. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Then how does the gentleman explain his 
statement that they are becoming enormously wealthy selling 
to foreign countries? ; 

Mr. COLEMAN. That is shells that they have been selling. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. They have not been selling armor plate? 

Mr. COLEMAN. No. Now, I can not yield further, Mr. 
Chairman. I want to get down to some of the people who are 
in favor of this. Senator Tratan says it would be better if 
we should have the manufacturers supply the Government at a 
reasonable price. Under the Butler amendment which is pro- 
posed in this bill, providing that the Federal Trade Commission 
shall make an jnventory of these plants and recommend what 
would be a fair price on the cost of manufacture, with a reason- 
able profit, I say to you that there is nothing left upon which you 
can base an argument in favor of a Government armor plant. 
Rear Admiral Strauss, in a statement before the Naval Com- 
mittee on January 25, says: “If the private firms will furnish 
armor plate at a fair profit, and will continue to do so under 
all conditions, I can see no special advantage in the Govern- 
ment going into the business.” Do you see any advantage? If 
not, why should we, on the part of the Government, strike down 
the property of individuals and enter into the business, costing 
us more to manufacture armor than we paid for it before? 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question. just for information? 

Mr. COLEMAN. Yes. 

Mr. KEATING. Is this Bethlehem Steel Co., that the gentle- 
man mentions so frequently, the same company that sold a lot 
of armor to the Government with blowholes in it? 

Mr. COLEMAN. It is not. The armor plate with the so- 
called blowholes in it was manufactured by the Carnegie Steel 
Co., and after an investigation was made by the Government 
the Carnegie Steel Co. was fined, and the company offered to 
take any one of those plates off the vessel and have it tested 
ballistically at Indianhead at their own expense, asking only 
that the Government should pay the charges if it did not meet 
the test, and their offer was not accepted by the Government, 
showing that it was merely a case of a so-called mountain that 
turned out to be a mole hill. 

Mr. KEATING. But they were found guilty, were they not? 

Mr. COLEMAN. They were found guilty and fined. 

Mr. KEATING, And now you are acquitting them. 

Mr. COLEMAN. But after a further investigation the Gov- 
ernment remitted the fine, and it never was collected from the 
company. Now, on the other hand, let me say to the gentleman 
that that investigation showing up the blowholes in the Car- 
negie armor plate is nothing in comparison with the frauds 
developed in the investigation of the Krupp concern in Ger- 
many, where the Berlin superintendent of the Krupp armor- 
plate plant was fined and imprisoned, and other directors also 
fined, which shows the danger of the connection of the Govern- 
ment with private business concerns. 

Let me say further in that connection, if the Government man- 
ufactured its own plate, interested as it would be in holding down 
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the cost of the product, would it not be more likely to accept 
questionable armor for the purpose of making a low cost record 
than it would in the case of a private company whose product 
it could reject instantly through its inspectors if it were found 
in the least degree defective? 

But Secretary Daniels insists that the Government should 
manufacture its own armor, and says: 

It is my intention to eventually secure armor for the United States 
Navy at the actual cost of manufacture. This, it is my firm belief, can 
be achieved by the erection of a Government armor plant, and it is my 
intention to lose no opportunity to urge upon Congress the advantages 
of its construction. 

Certainly under such circumstances we can obtain armor at 
cost. But what will that cost be? Doubtless greater than is now 
being paid for armor and unquestionably greater than armor can 
be purchased under the provisions of the Butler amendment. 

While there remains no good reason under the conditions that 
have been referred to for the Government building an armor 
plant, there are many reasons why it should not do so. All ex- 
perience teaches us of the waste and extravagance of Govern- 
ment ownership and operation. Under the conditions recited it 
would be a violation of the spirit of the fourteenth amendment 
respecting the rights of property. It would be the most pro- 
nounced step yet taken by our Government in the direction of 
Government ownership, against the dangers of which the whole 
modern world admonishes us. It is contrary to the spirit of 
our institutions, under which we have enjoyed an orderly and 
uninterrupted progress, to which nothing has contributed more 
than the protection of property rights and the encouragement 
of individual enterprise. 

I might cite many authorities to sustain this contention, but 
will content myself with referring to the wisdom of Woodrow 
Wilson, whose words I especially commend to the considera- 
tion of those on the majority side: 


The limit of State functions is the limit of necessary cooperation on 
the part of society as a whole, the limit beyond which such combination 
ceases to be imperative for the public and becomes merely son- 
yenient for industrial and social enterpr 

And, again, from the same authority: 


Whatever is merely convenient is optional, and therefore not an 
affair of the State. Churches are spiritually convenient; joint-stock 
companies are capitalistically convenient; but when the State consti- 
titutes itself a church or a mere business association it institutes a 
monopoly no better than others. It should do none which is not in 
any case both indispensable to social or industrial life and necessarily 
monopolistic. 

Mr. DAVIS of Texas. Will the gentleman yield for one ques- 
tion? 

Mr. COLEMAN. I want to finish my statement, and I hope 
the gentleman will be brief. 

Mr. DAVIS of Texas. If the gentleman thinks the Govern- 
ment representatives would accept questionable material on 
these contracts, would they not be just as likely to accept ques- 
tionable guns made by the Government? 

Mr. COLEMAN. My friend, human nature is the same wher- 
ever you go. 

Mr. DAVIS of Texas. Amen! 

Mr. COLEMAN. And the people who have control of produc- 
tion are interested in getting the best possible results at the 
least possible cost, and naturally there would be a tendency to 
accept things when made in a Government plant that the Gov- 
ernment inspectors would reject if coming from a private 
concern. 

Now, in conclusion, I want to give you Democrats particularly 
something more, that I think will be good for you to hear. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. COLEMAN. I would like two minutes more. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. I suggest to the gentleman 
that on Tuesday next there will be quite a good deal of debate. 

Mr. COLEMAN. I have got mountains of this yet. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. We have used a good deal 
more time than the other side already to-day, and we do not 
want to ride a free horse to death. 

Mr. COLEMAN. Give me one minute. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. I will give the gentleman 
one minute. 

Mr. COLEMAN. I want to read to you the words of Woodrow 
Wilson, which may be found in the Atlantic Monthly of Novem- 
ber, 1907: 

The country is still full of men who retain a deep enthusiasm for 
the old ideals of individual liberty, sobered and Kept within bounds 
by the equally old definition of personal responsibility, the ancient 
safeguards against license; and those men are right in believing that 


those older principles can be so used as to control modern business and 
keep government outside the pale of industrial enterprise. 


I commend those words to you, gentlemen of the Democratic 
Party 
Mr. DAVIS of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. COLEMAN. No; I can not yield. I quote further from 
the same distinguished authority : 
tose "our Ab of distinction among the nations, by keeping or irin 

9 
our faith 1 the practicability of inatvidual liberty. scat 

I do not know what Democrats may say in answer to this 
plea ; but I, for one, take my stand boldly with those whose faith 
is still firm in the efficacy of individual enterprise. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] 

Mr. PADGETT. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Apaarson]. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I am deeply touched by the 
solicitude of the distinguished gentleman who has just taken 
his seat [Mr. Corrscan], who fears that establishments of the 
kind proposed will not pay the Government. I am not an 
advocate of governmental ownership or operation of any of 
the instrumentalities of business in which private capital can 
and will engage on honest and fair principles. 

In the case of the proposed establishment of munition plants, 
however, it appears not only that it would pay the Government 
in three respects, but it is absolutely necessary for three 
reasons. The first is, the Government by having a plant of its 
own, managed and conducted by itself at its own expenses, can 
make certain of having what it wants and needs at the proper 
time. In the second place, it can make what it needs or wants 
as good as it pleases without any dispute or altercation with 
private parties who try to mulct the Government on their 
contracts. In the third place, we could assuredly prevent our 
armor plate and other supplies from costing the Government 
50 per cent more for our own use than our patriotic manu- 
facturers sell the same things to Russia, 10,000 miles away. 
I think that answers the gentleman’s speech. [Applause.] 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Delaware [Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER of Delaware. Mr. Chairman, I rise to say a 
few words with respect to the American naval officer, inasmuch 
as several things have been said about him in this Chamber this 
afternoon which I think need an answer. The naval officers need 
no defense. Their work and service speak out better than I am 
able to do. They are not so considered, judging by the applause 
which met the remarks of certain gentlemen on the Democratic 
side. At the inception of the Government our forefathers de- 
creed that the Army and the Navy should be kept out of poli- 
tics. That was a very wise move. But they did not fix it so 
that politics could be kept out of the Army and the Navy. I 
agree in part with what the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Car- 
LAWAY] said, that if you remove politics from this Army and 
Navy question the country might get what it wants in the right 
kind of preparedness. I agree in part with what the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. HENSLEY] said along the same line. But, 
gentlemen of the House, I do not agree with what I think was 
an unwarranted assault by them on the integrity of the Amer- 
ican naval officer, and incidentally on the men that serve under 
him. My friend from Texas [Mr. Oartaway] intimated that it 
was due to the desire and greed of these officers for more 
“business”; that they desired more ships which would give us 
a real line of defense. If I have not stated it verbatim, I think 
I have given his idea. He has no more basis to accuse them 
of ulterior motives in doing their duty and advising the country 
what we need in ships than we have to accuse the gentleman 
who made the statement with ulterior motives for making what 
I consider, as far as he was concerned, a sincere statement on 
the floor of the House, mistaken and erroneous as it may be. 

I heard the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. HENSLEY] remark 
in discussing the question as to why more submarines had not 
been built that it was due to the fact that the American naval 
officers did not like to have a class of vessel upon which recep- 
tions of a social nature could not be held. I do not like to 
bring it up when he is absent from the floor, but I have waited 
patiently for my time, and I think the Members of the House 
will agree with me that that was the inference which he desired 
to be drawn from what he said. 

Now, the first American submarine of the A class was au- 
thorized in 1900. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Delaware. I do not mean to be discourteous 
to the gentleman from Texas, but I have only a few minutes, and 
I can not yield. I did not interrupt him in his remarks. At the 
conclusion of what I have to say, if I have any time I will be 
glad to yield. If the particular remark of the gentleman from 
Missouri was made facetiously, all right, but I do not think it 
was, because when he made it he was discussing the question 
of international peace, and he approached the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Esczrson] in a bellicose fashion and was serious. 
[Laughter.] Therefore I take it that he was in part serious 


when he drew the inference that the American naval officers did 
not like the submarines because they could not hold receptions 
of a social nature on the quarter-deck. 

I will relate an incident to answer facetiously the gentleman 
from Missouri as to the “social” possibilities of submarines, 

The gentleman seems to have forgotten that during the admin- 
istration of one of our ex-Presidents, his daughter wanted to go 
down in a submarine; she went down to the navy yard and got 
into the submarine, and the young lieutenant pulled down the 
hatch and started up the engines, and after a time when she 
thought she had had a nice ride under the water she was let out, 
but as a matter of fact the boat was moored to the wharf all the 
time. _[Laughter.] 

To be serious, the American naval officer and men under him 
are the highest type of American citizens. They are really 
serving the country and for an amount of money which none 
of us would serve if we had to render the amount of service 
that they do. Do gentlemen know that when ships or the fleet 
visit ports for silver-service ceremonies or other events that the 
officers foot the bills out of their own pockets and the Govern- 
ment does not put up the cost, but they have to do so themselyes? 
This quarter-deck entertaining has another side. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Delaware. I prefer not to yield. The officers 
are the hired experts of our Navy. The Navy is one of the - 
insurance policies of the Government, and the premium we pay 
on it every year is represented by the annual naval appropria- 
tions. We hire these officers as experts to run the Navy as an 
individual or corporation hires its trained experts. 

When these experts in their line of business are called upon 
for their suggestions and ideas they ought not to be met with 
sarcastic rebuffs, but they should be given due consideration. 
Nobody hires experts in business and then ignores their advice 
in the manner in which Congress treats the advice of our naval 
experts. We often hear the remark that the mere fact of a 
naval board of officers advising something is a good reason why 
it should be turned down. 

The General Board of the Navy represents the expert ad- 
ministrators that this Government has to run the Navy, and 
while I am not carried away by naval or military hysteria, I 
do believe that those men in the Navy, who give their lives, be- 
cause it is a life work, to the Government, should not be held 
up to scorn and sarcasm. They have no vote and they can not 
reach the people who make these accusations in the way that 
the voters in their districts can; and in the few minutes I have 
I think I can utilize it to the best advantage in bringing out a 
few points on their side. If the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
CaLLAway] now has something to suggest, I would be very glad 
to yield to him briefly. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. I wanted to ask the gentleman if he had 
read the hearings, in which Capt. Sims said there was nothing 
like a Navy officer’s place in the whole world for a snap, except 
it be a Supreme Court appointment? 

Mr. MILLER of Delaware. I will say to the gentleman that 
I have not read all the hearings, but I was aware of that 
verbiage before he refreshed my memory with it. But be that 
as it may, we all of us heard the distinguished gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Carraway] and the equally distinguished gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. HENSLEY] cast aspersions upon the 
character and patriotism of the naval officer, leaving us to 
believe—— 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Delaware. No; I will not yield. Leaving 
us to believe they brought in their recommendations and an- 
nounced their advice for ulterior motives, namely, more “ busi- 
ness.” Mr. Chairman, the gentlemen who are here may wonder 
why I am so interested in the American naval officer. When I 
was 10 years old I made up my mind that I was going to go 
through the Naval Academy and endeavor to serve my country 
in the Navy, and one of the reasons I did not have the oppor- 
tunity was because I had defective eyesight. I have seen the 
naval officer all over the country, and I have seen him in all 
sorts of predicaments except in actual warfare. They are a 
credit to the Nation and they are real, unselfish public servants. 
The same applies to the American Army officer, whom we hear 
accused of “ prancing around in gold lace.” 

One question the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. HENSLEY] 
brought up to which I wish to call attention. He was discussing 
in all sincerity the question of world peace. Gentlemen of the 
House, as long as this globe is inhabited by the kind of people 
that make up the human race to-day, human nature is not going 
to change, and the people that go to make up the various 
nations of the globe are going to be the controlling factors in 
the nations of the globe, and you know very well that the time 
has not arrived when human beings will cease fighting each 
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other, either physically, mentally, or in a legal way. There- 
fore, why should the nations that are composed of these various 
peoples of the globe be any different in the future from what 

uman nature has taught us to know they have been in the 
past. I could not let that remark of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri go by without saying a few words on the other side of 
the question. I listened with intense interest to the remarks of 
the gentleman and was very much impressed by his sincerity, 
I disagree with him as to his deductions. 

We have heard to-day a discussion as to the reserve fleets, 
and I just want to bring one thing to the attention of the House, 
a situation that arose in connection with the calling out of one 
of the vessels of our reserve fleets at the League Island Navy 
Yard last year, when the Alabama was ordered to the Virginia 
Capes for neutrality duty in connection with the interned 
German auxiliary cruisers. I purposely consulted a friend of 
mine in the department about this matter to-day. The Alabama 
was ordered out at 5 p. m. on the 27th of March, 1915. That 
was a Saturday, and she got away in the prescribed time of 
48 hours, on Monday afternoon, for the Virginia Capes, but 
every other battleship in the Atlantic reserve fleet at League 
Island Navy Yard, Philadelphia, had to be stripped of officers 
and men to make up the complement of the Alabama when she 
sailed forth, even on a peaceful mission of neutrality. I think 
it well to bring this to the attention of the House, because we 
understand that all over the country we have what is known 
as the reserve fleets, manned with a 40 per cent complement 
crew, ready to leave on 48 hours’ notice for any duty, whether 
on peace, frolic, or fight. Yet here last year we had a concrete 
example of what it took to send one of those boats, the Ala- 
bama, from the League Island Navy Yard on a peaceful mis- 
sion to the Virginia Capes. It stripped every other one of 
those vessels in the reserve fleet of officers and men in order 
to prepare that boat to go forth. I do not need to draw any 
conclusions as to what would have to have been done in order 
to send forth the whole reserve fleet, and that is an argument 
in favor of increasing the enlisted force of the Navy as it is 
increased in this bill, and of increasing it even to the extent 
asked for by the General Board. [Applause.] 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I yield five 
minutes to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Focnur]. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Chairman, I have listened with much 
profit to the illuminating discussion of this question of whether 
the country shall be protected by dreadnaughts or submarines. 
The afternoon’s debate seems to have resolved itself into a 
question as to which would be most potent and effective in re- 
sisting an invading foe or one that attempted to invade us. 
Now I want to congratulate both sides of this House, those 
who are for the submarines and those who are for the dread- 
naughts, upon the manner in which they have endeavored to 
reach a proper conclusion, for, after all, my friends, we must 
realize that we are to meet conditions as they are to-day, and 
the quicker the better, and by such means as are at our com- 
mand; and the deductions to be made from the rather con- 
tradictory evidence presented before this committee is a task 
of some proportions confronting us. 

Now as to the submarine and the dreadnaught, from what 
the gentleman from Texas has said, notwithstanding the argu- 
ments of Mr. Foss and several other friends on this side, it 
is evident to my mind that with the continued development of 
aircraft and of the efficiency and potency of the submarine, 
by the time you could complete a dreadnaught, I give it as my 
opinion that the dreadnaught in the presence of a submarine 
would be no more potent and efficient than an empty collar 
box floating on the bosom of the Potomac River. [Applause.] 
Notwithstanding it is the judgment of the experts that we 
should have dreadnaughts, and I shall vote for any reason- 
able number that may be provided for in the bill, it is my 
opinion that with the further development of the efficiency of 
submarines naval warfare and all kinds of warfare must end, 
because it will mean annihilation. 

Mr. CALLAWAY, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOCHT. If you will give me time. I want to say to my 
friend, with respect to standing under that Cross down on the 
Andes Mountains, and what it typifies and symbolizes, I regret 
indeed the difference between men and nations can not be thus 
settled, but the world seems to have gone war crazy. The big 
imperial bosses of Europe, even though they are intermarried 
and of the same blood, are determined to war to annihilation, 
as some have declared, and therefore, my friends, in the pres- 
ence of this insanity and the fact that there is no longer the 
restraint of the Christian religion attached to their actions, we 
as American patriots must see to it that this Government is 
amply prepared to defend the integrity of this one free country 
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the world has ever seen, or, as Lincoln said, we are the only 
kind of people it is worth while having a country like this for, 
the plain people. The gentleman from New York a moment ago 
said that he was deeply moved“ impressed,” I believe, was the 
word—when the President of the United States appeared on the 


floor of this House and delivered a speech. I myself can not 
say that I was so greatly impressed; instead, it rather reminded 
me of some of the pomp and circumstance that attended the 
coronation of a Cesar, quite out of keeping with the democ- 
racy of this country, and assuredly from the attitude of my 
friends on this side to-day, as I have heard their deliverances 
and their utterances, it made no impression on them if his pur- 
pose was to come here and stir up any war feeling and spirit 
for preparedness. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I moye that the committee 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Lroyp, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 15947 and had 
come to no resolution thereon, 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


i By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
ows: 

To Mr. SHERWOOD, for five days, on account of memorial sery- 
ices and private business. : 

To Mr. Barnuart, indefinitely, on account of sickness in his 
family. 

To Mr. HoLLINGSWORTH, to attend Memorial Day exercises on 
May 30, at Canton, Ohio, and deliver an address to the Canton 
Grand Army of the Republic Post and citizens. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bill of the 
following title: 

S. 4856. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows 
and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors. 

SENATE BILL REFERRED. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following title 
was taken from the Speaker's table and referred to its ap- 
propriate committee, as indicated below: 

S. 1288. An act for the relief of Simon M. Preston; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 6 o'clock and 10 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned to meet on Monday, May 
29, 1916, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication from the Secretary of War submitting 
estimates of urgent deficiencies in appropriations required by 
the War Department for the service of the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1916 (H. Doc. No. 1167) ; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary exami- 
nation of north shore of Long Island, N. Y., between Huntington 
Harbor and Plum Gut, with a view to the construction of a 
harbor of refuge (H. Doc. No. 1168) ; to the Committee on Rivers 


and Harbors and ordered to be printed, with illustrations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills were severally reported 
from committees, delivered to the Clerk and referred to the sey- 
eral calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. VENABLE, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 489) authorizing the 
Shoshone Tribe of Indians residing on the Wind River Reserva- 
tion in Wyoming to submit claims to the Court of Claims, re- 
ported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 775), which said bill and report were referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 
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Mr. LEVER, from the Committee on Agriculture, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 15913) to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to establish uniform standards of classification 
for cotton, to provide for the application, enforcement, and use 
of such standards in transactions in interstate and foreign 
commerce, to prevent deception therein, and for other pur- 
poses, reported the same without amendment, accompanied by 
a report (No. 777), which said bill and report were referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. GANDY, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 14944) authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to transfer on certain conditions the south half 
of lot 14 of the southeast quarter of section 21, township 107, 
range 47, Moody County, S. Dak., to the city of Flandreau, to 
be used as a public playground, reported the same with amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 778), which said bill and 
report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. GRAHAM, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 14299) to amend section 33 
of an act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the 
judiciary, approved March 3, 1911, the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 776), which said 
bill and report were referred to the House Calendar, 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Pensions was 
discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 15066) 
granting a pension to George W. Johnston, and the same was 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS, 


Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, bills and resolutions were intro- 
duced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. LOBECK: A bill (H. R. 16060) providing for the 
classification of salaries ef veterinary inspectors and lay in- 
spectors (grades 1 and 2) employed in the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, Department of Agriculture; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. McANDREWS: A bill (H. R. 16061) to extend the 
present leaves of absence of postal employees; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Reads. 

By Mr. GRIFFIN: A bill (H. R. 16062) granting leaves of 
absence to employees of the Postal Service; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. RANDALL: A bill (H. R. 16063) granting leaves of 
absence to employees of the Postal Service; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. MORRISON: A bill (H. R. 16064) to incorporate the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America; to the 
Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. HILLIARD: A bill (H. R. 16065) to fix standard sizes 
for baskets or other open containers for small fruits, berries, 
vegetables and other dry commodities, and for other purposes ; to 
the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. DAVENPORT: A bill (H. R. 16066) repealing all laws 
giving authority to the chief or governor of the Creek Tribe of 
Indians to enter into a contract for employment of a national 
attorney for the Creek Tribe of Indians, subject to the approval 
of the President of the United States; to the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs. 

By Mr. ELLSWORTH: A bill (H. R. 16067) for the tuition, 
board, books, paper, and traveling expenses to and from their 

ve homes of six Chippewa boys to either academies or 
colleges for the school year ending June, 1916; to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr, CARAWAY: A bill (H. R. 16068) to authorize the con- 
struction, maintenance, and operation of a wagon bridge across 
the Black River at or near Bennetts Ferry, Ark.; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HUDDLESTON: A bill (H. R. 16069) to provide for 
public education upon political questions and for the dissemina- 
tion of information upon political issues and matters of a politi- 
eal nature of public interest; to the Committee on Election of 
President, Vice President, and itatives in Co 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 16070) to dis- 
pose of unclaimed bank deposits in the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. DAVENPORT: Resolution (H. Res. 250) calling for 
copies of the report of Linnen & Cook and S. M. Brosius on 
the charges filed against R. C. Allen, national attorney for the 
Creek Tribe of Indians; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 


By Mr. MAPES: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 230) authoriz- 
ing the National Society United States Daughters of 1812 to 
file its historical material in the Smithsonian Institution and 
to make annual reports to the secretary thereof; to the Commit- 
tee on the Library. 

By Mr. GARDNER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 231) relat- 
ing to the European war; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BEAKES: A bill (H. R. 16071) granting a pension to 
Marcilla Dusseau; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CLINE: A bill (H. R. 16072) granting an increase of 
pension to John W. Paulus; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. COLEMAN: A bill (H. R. 16078) for the relief of the 
oe tic-Marshall Construction Co.; to the Committee on 

ms, 

By Mr. ELLSWORTH: A bill (H. R. 16074) granting an in- 
crease of pension to William Mitchell; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. FARR: A bill (H. R. 16075) granting an increase of 
ponon to Elizabeth Davis; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons, 

By Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH: A bill (H. R. 16076) granting 
an increase of pension to Sarah A, Polen; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KING: A bill (H. R. 16077) granting an increase of 
pension to William M. Ferris; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16078) granting an increase of pension to 
Sadie ©. Henderson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16079) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas G. Willstead; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LAFEAN: A bill (H. R. 16080) granting an increase 
of pension to Alcesta F. Holahan; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 16081) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to William H. G. Murray, alias Henry 
Gordon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RODENBERG: A bill (H. R. 16082) granting an in- 
crease of pension to David M. Crow; to the Committee on Inva- 
lid Pensions. 

By Mr. SCULLY: A bill (H. R. 16083) granting an increase 
of pension to William S. Jackson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SLOAN: A bill (H. R. 16084) granting an increase 
of pension to L. E. Benton; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 16085) granting 
a pension to Bertha E. Jones; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. TAVENNER: A bill (H. R. 16086) granting an in- 
crease of pension to John W. Dewrose; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ‘TILLMAN: A bill (H. R. 16087) granting a pension 
to James H. Schneider; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TREADWAY: A bill (H. R. 16088) granting a pen- 
sion to Caroline Koch; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TAGGART: A bill (H. R. 16089) granting a pension 
to Mary H. Bisbey ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WICKERSHAM: A bill (H. R. 16090) for the relief 
of the officers and crew of the lighthouse tender Armeria; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. THOMAS S. WILLIAMS: A bill (H. R. 16091) grant- 
ing a pension to Thomas E. Pendergrass; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WILSON of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 16092) granting 
a pension to Inger Nass; to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII. petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Memorial of General Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal Church at Saratoga, N. Y. 
in re Sunday rest law for the District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. BAILEY: Petition of National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce, New York City, relative to extending further the use- 
fulness of the Bureau of Mines; to the Committee on Mines and 
Mining. 
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By Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi: Petition of sundry business 


men of Columbus and Starkville, Ohio, favoring bills to tax 
mailorder houses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


Ash 
By Mr. CAREW’: Petition of Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber | —— 


Dealers’ Association, favoring passage of House bill 651, relative 


Bra 
to duty of carriers; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign | Ch 


Commerce. 


By Mr. DALE of New York: Memorial of Wyoming. State Aar 


Democratic convention, relative to woman suffrage; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary: 

Also, petition of Madeleine G. Hooton, of Binghamton, N.. Y., 
favoring passage of bill to establish a probation system im United 
States courts; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of National Society for the Promotion of In- 
dustrial Education, New York City, favoring passage of the 
Smith-Hughes voeational education bill; to the Committee on 
Education. 

By Mr. DOOLING: Memorial of Gadsden (Ala.) Chamber of 
Commerce, favoring passage of the Shields water-power bill; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr: FLYNN: Petition of Automatic Printing Co., of 
Bridgeport, Conn., against passage of House bill 6458, relative 
to type-casting machines; to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. GOOD: Petition of sundry citizens of the State of 
Iowa, against passage of the Sunday-observance bill in the: Dis- 
trict of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens: of the State of Iowa, against 
passage of bills to amend the postal Iaws; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: Petition of Paul E. Birkmeyer, of Bal- 
timore, Md., favoring passage of Nolan bill; to the Committee 
on Reform in the Civil Service. 

Mr. O’SHAUNESSY: Petition of Bakery and Confectionery 

Workers of America, favoring passage of House bill 10318, em- 
ployers” liability act; to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, 
Also,, petitions of American. Association for Labor Legislation 
and Cooperative Employment Bureau, favoring passage of 
House bill 15316, workmen's compensation bill; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of Newport Humane Club, relative to State 
inspection of food-producing animals; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of New Britain (Conn.) Chamber of Com- 
merce, favoring passage of the Pomerene bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of Rhode Island Antituberculosis Association 
against Senate joint resolution 120, relative to Public Health 
Service; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

Also, petition of Fred Mitchell, Alton, R. E, against House 
bill 14666, providing for registration of design; to the Com- 
mittee on Patents. 

By Mr. PAIGE of Massaehusetts: Memorial of nine voters 
and Congregational Church of Royalston, Mass., favoring na- 
tional prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SLOAN: Petitiom of Mrs; R. J. Fricke and 37 others, 
favoring public hearing provided for in the Emerson resolu- 
tion looking toward securing a guaranty covering proposed 
shipment of milk; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: Memorial of Knights of 
Luther and Ladies: Auxiliary of Denver, Colo., against bills 
to. amend the postal laws pertaining to religion; to the Com- 
mittee om the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: Petition of 48 citizens of Edwards 
County, III., favoring a Christian amendment to the Consti 
tution; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE. 
Moxpax, May 29, 1916. 
(Legislative day of Thursday, May 18, 1916.) 

The Senate reassembled at II o'clock a. m., on the expiration 
of the recess. 

RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATIONS. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 12193) making appropriations: for 
the construction, repair, and preservation ef certain public 
works. on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 


quorum. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 


Swered to their names: 


Hollis Oliver Sterling 
Bankhead Husting Overman Stene 
dy James Owen Sutherland 
Brandegee Jones P Swanson 
am K n Pi 
Chilton La Follette Poindexter Thomas 
Clark, Wyo. Lane Pomerene ompson 
ke, tom Tenn. 
p Reed ardaman 
9 ag Saulsbur Wadsworth 
Curtis McLean She ‘alsh 
Martin, Va. Warren 
Fletcher parting, N.J. —.— wae 
ger iyers mmons illiams 
Gore Nelson Smi orks 
Harding Newlands Smith, Mich. 
Hardwick Norris Smoot 


Mr. TAGGART. I desire to state that the senior Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. KERN] is unavoidably absent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-six Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present.. In accordance with 
the unanimous-consent agreement, at this time the Senate will 
proceed to vote without further debate upon the pending motion 
of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Husrrve}, which is a 
motion to recommit the bill with instructions. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I ask for the yeas and nays on 
that vote. 

The yeas and nays. were ordered. 

Mr. LODGE. I ask that the motion may be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the motion. 

The Secretary. The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Husrrxd! 
moves that the pending bill (H. R. 12193) be recommitted to the 
Committee on Commerce with instructions to report a substi- 
tute therefor appropriating am amount not in excess of $20,- 
000,000 for the maintenance of river and harbor projects adopted 
by Congress and now under improvement and for the further 
prosecution of work on rivers and harbors adopted by Congress: 
Provided,, That the amounts for such maintenance and prose- 
cution shall be apportioned by the Chief of Engineers under the 
direction of the Secretary of War. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll on 
agreeing to the motion of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Hustine]. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. : 

Mr. JAMES (when Mr. BeckHAM’s name was called). My 
colleague [Mr. BECKHAM]. is unavoidably absent. He is paired 
with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont]. This announce- 
ment may stand for the day. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. Surrey, 
who is absent. I am informed that if he were present he would 
vote “nay,” and as I desire to do the same I feel relieved from 
my pair. Therefore I vote “nay.” 

Mr. CHILTON (when Mr. Gorr’s name was called). I wish 
to announce for the day that my colleague [Mr. Gorr] is absent 
on account of illness. 

Mr. HARDING (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD]. On 
account of his absence I withhold my vote. If I were at liberty 
to vote, I would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] 
to the senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. SxmrH] and vote 
K nay.” 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCuar- 
BER], which I transfer to. the senior Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
Kern], and vote “yea.” 

Mr. WILLEAMS (when his name was called). Repeating the 
explanation made by me on Saturday, and asking that the an- 
nouncement may stand as long as the river and harbor bill is 
betore the Senate: Soto “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. TAGGART. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Kern] is unavoidably absent, and that if he were 
present he would vote “yea.” As announced, he stands 
paired on this vote with the senior Senator from North Dakota 
IMr. MCCUMBER]. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. My colleague [Mr. TOWNSEND] is 
unaveidably absent from the Chamber. He is paired with the 
junior Senater from Florida [Mr. Bryan}. 

Mr. SIMMONS: (after having voted in the negative). I trans- 
fer my pair with the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. CLAPP] to 
the Senator from California [Mr. PRETAN} and let my vote 
stand. 
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I wish to announce that I am paired with 


Mr. TILLMAN. 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr]. 
“yea” if I could get a transfer of my pair. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I wish to announce the unavoidable ab- 
sence of the Senator from Maine [Mr. BunteicH] on account of 
illness, He is paired with the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Rosryson]. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I am informed by the Senator from Colorado 
IMr. THoaras} that I can transfer my pair with the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] to the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Jounson]. I do that and vote “yea.” 

Mr. THOMAS. I will state to the Senator from South 
Carolina that I am informed the Senator from South Dakota 
IMr. Jounson] was paired on Saturday with the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. LEWIS]. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I withdraw my vote under that statement. 

Mr. OWEN. I wish to ask if the Senator from New Mexico 
IMr. Carron] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. OWEN. I withhold my vote. I understand that the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico [Mr. Carron], if here, would vote “ nay.” 
I would vote “ yea” if I were not paired with that Senator. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the fol- 
lowing pairs: 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Gronna] with the Sen- 
ator from Maine [Mr. JOHNSON] ; 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. TowNsenp] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. Bryan]; 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Jonson] with the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. Lx WIS]; and f 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrcucock] with the Sen- 
ntor from New York [Mr. O'GOBMAN]. 

The result was announced—yeas 27, nays 41, as follows: 


I would vote 


f YEAS—27. 
Ashurst Gallinger Lodge Sutherland 
Borah Gore Norris Taggart 
8 Hollis Page Thomas 
rk, Wyo. Husting Pomerene Thompson 
Cumm ae ey Shafroth Wadsworth 
Curtis La Follette Sherman Warren 
Lane Smoot 
NAYS—41, 
Bankhead Jones Pittman Sterling 
Brandegee Lea, Tenn Poindexter Stone 
Broussard Lippitt Ransdell Swanson 
berlain T Reed Vardaman 
ton Martin, Va. 1 Walsh 
Clarke, Ark, Martine, N. J. Sheppa Weeks 
Culberson Myers hields Williams 
Dillingham Nelson Simmons Works 
Fletcher Newlands Smith, Ariz. 
Hardwick Oliver Smith, Ga, 
James Overman Smith, Mich. 
NOT VOTING—28. 
Beckham Gont Kern Phelan 
Bryan Gronna Lee, Md Robinson 
Burleigh Harding Lewis Smith, Md. 
tron Hitchcock McCumber Smith, S. C. 
Clapp Hughes O'Gorman Ti n 
Colt Johnson, Me. Owen ‘Townsend 
du Pont Johnson, 8. Dak. Penrose Underwood 


So Mr. Hustine’s motion was rejected. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I renew the amendment I 
offered the other day, an amendment which was inserted in the 
river and harbor bill some two years ago by the Senate. I un- 
derstand that the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLIN- 
GER] will not press his point of order against it. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President, the amendment 
has been read heretofore. The purport of it is quite well under- 
stood. I have no objection to its going into the bill, with the res- 
ervation that the whole subject to which it relates—and which is 
a broad one—will receive consideration commensurate with its 
importance when the matter reaches conference. I do not think 
it is well to take up any time at this stage of the consideration of 
the pending bill to go into the matter more elaborately; but I 
feel satisfied that that particular amendment, taken in connec- 
tion with one offered by the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
PoUNDEXTER] and another by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. KEN- 
yon], will constitute a fund of information and suggestion that 
will be valuable to the conference, and it may be that we can 
evolve some plan by which river and harbor items may be robbed 
somewhat of the criticism that is now directed against them. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, when this amendment was 
offered two or three days ago I made a point of order against it. 
I think that instead of being placed in this bill it ought to be 
considered as a separate measure; but in view of the statement 
made by the chairman of the committee, I shall not renew the 
point of order as far as I am concerned. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Nevada. 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, before the amendment is accepted 
I want, if I can, to get a copy of it. There have been two or three 
amendments, and I am in doubt which one is before the Senate. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. If the Senator from Missouri 
desires to debate the amendment, I am willing to have it go out 
on a point of order, 

Mr. REED (after examining the amendment). 
to say, Mr. President, 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Nevada [Mr. NEWLANDS]. 

The amendment was agreed to, as follows: 


SEC. S. That a commission, to be known as the river regulation com- 
mission, consisting of the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the In- 
terior, the Secretary of Agriculture, the Secretary of Commerce, the 
chairman of the Commerce Committee of the Senate, the chairman of 
the Interstate Commerce Committee of the Senate, the chairman of the 
Rivers and Harbors Committee of the House of Representatives, and the 
chairman of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce of the 
House of Representatives, is hereby created and authorized to bring 
into coordination and cooperation the Corps of Engineers of the Army 
and other scientific or constructive services of the United States that 
relate to the study, development, and control of waterways aud water 
resources and subjects related thereto and to the development and regu- 
lation of interstate and foreign commerce, with a view to uniting such 
services through a board or boards in investigating questions relating to 
the development, improvement, regulation, and control of navi on 
as a part of interstate and foreign commerce, including therein the re- 
lated questions of irrigation, forestry, swamp-land reclamation, clarifi- 
cation of streams, regulation of flow, control of floods, utilization of 
water power, prevention of soil waste, cooperation of railways and 
waterways, and promotion of transfer facilities and sites, and in form- 
ing comprehensive plans for the development of the waterways and 
water resources of the country for every useful purpose by cooperation 
between the United States and the several States, municipalities, com- 
munities, . and individuals within the jurisdiction, powers, 
and rights of each, r cetively, and with a view to assigning to the 
United States such portion of such development, peroneton regulation, 
and control as can be 8 undertaken by the United States by 
virtue of its power to repules nterstate and ny commerce, and by 
reason of its proprietary interest in the public do „and to the States, 
municipalities, communities, pod pert waa and individuals such portion 
as properly belong to their jurisdiction, rights, and interests, and with a 
view to properly apportioning costs and benelits, and with a view to so 
! e Wane and works of the United States within its 8 
and of the States and municipalities, respectively, within their juris- 
dictions, and of corporations, communities, and individuals within their 
2 1055 powers and rights, as to secure the highest development and 
utilization of the waterways and resources of the United States; and 
such river re tion commission is authorized to appoint as members 
of such board or boards such engineers, transportation experts, experts 
in water development and utilization, and constructors of eminence as 
it may deem advisable to employ in connection with such plans. 
for the expenses of such organization, investigation, and plans the sum 
of $500,000 is hereby appropriated. 


Mr. HARDWICK. “Mr. President, I offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Georgia will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 14, at the end of line 17, it is pro- 
posed to insert: 

Improving Savannah River at Augusta, Ga,: Completing improvement 
in accordance with the report of the Board of Engineers for Rivers and 
Harbors submitted in Rivers and Harbors Committee Document No, 4, 
Sixty-fourth Congress, first session, $33,000. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I think, when I explain 
this amendment to the Senate and to the Senator in charge of the 
bill [Mr. OLARKE of Arkansas], there will be no opposition to it. 

The amendment I propose is to complete the project at Au- 
gusta, Ga. The appropriation was not included in the river 
and harbor bill because the Board of Engineers had not reported 
on it at the time the House of Representatives considered the 
proposition, nor had they reported on the project at the time 
the Senate committee considered it. Since then the Chief of 
Engineers has submitted a report urging this appropriation. 
In a letter addressed to Hon. F. M. SPARKMAN, chairman of the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors of the House of Representa- 
tives, the Chief of Engineers says: 


I have nothing 


War DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF TIE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 


Washington, April 28, 1916. 
Hon. S. M. SPARKMAN, ERRA f 


Chairman Committce on Rivers and Harbors, 4 
House of Representatives. 

Sin: 1. Referring to your letter of February 7, 1916, inclosing a 
copy of a resolution by the Committee on Rivers and Harbors of the 
same date, requesting the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors 
to review its po on the survey of Savannah River at Augusta, 
Ga., printed in House Document No. 615, Sixty-fourth Congress, first 
session, with a view to determining whether, in its opinion, any further 
improvement of the locality is necessary or advisable in the way of 
additional revetment or otherwise for the protection of the work 
already done by the Government, as well as the probable cost of the 
same, I have the honor to inclose herewlth a report of the board, 
dated April 12, 1916, in response thereto, together with a report by 
the district officer, Col. W. C. Langfitt, Corps of Engineers, dated 
March 17, 1916. 

2. As a result of its further inyestigation of this pega pa the board 
finds that there has been some erosion of the bank at King Mill tail- 
race, which, in Its opinion, should be checked By revetting the bank 
for a short distance, at an estimated cost of $33,000, this revetment 
being considered advisable for the protection of the work already done 
by the Government. 
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8. After due consideration of the subject, I concur in the views of 


the board. The full amount of the estimated 
should be provided in one appropriation. 


Very respectfully, W. M. Bra 
Ohief of Engineers, United States army. 


Mr. President, the situation is just this: We have spent a 
large amount of money on this project at Augusta, Ga. We 
thought we had completed it; but since this bill passed the 
House and since it was reported by the Committee on Commerce 
of the Senate, the Board of Engineers find that it is necessary 
to expend $33,000 in addition for revetment work, to preserve 
the work which has already been done and to save the money 
which we have already spent. I will only say that I ask that 
this amendment be put into the bill on the same terms that I 
asked for the insertion of the other amendment. I am sure 
that the conferees on the part of the other House will readily 
agree to it, and that the conferees on the part of both Houses 
will, in. conference, conclude that it is an absolutely necessary 
item. Otherwise, I shall not expect the Senate conferees to 
insist upon its adoption. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the adoption of 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Georgia. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TAGGART. Mr. President, in view of the discussion 
which has prevailed here on the river and harbor bill for some 
days past on the various motions which have been submitted 
for the reduction of the appropriations for some of the projects 
therein contained and the motions to reduce the appropriations 
having been defeated, it is evident to my mind from the votes: of 
those who are opposed to the reduction of such appropriations 
that they consider all of the projects embraced in this bill as 
meritorious. I therefore offer the amendment which I send to 
the desk, which I ask may be read and adopted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Indiana will be stated. - 

The SECRETARY. At the end of the bill it is proposed to add 
the following as a new section: 
e is partialy completed, shall become available 

or pro. s 
n the fisers ines cx Wan first deter t 


eign commerce. 


Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President, that evidently 
revolutionizes the policy of framing river and harbor bills, as 
prescribed by act of Congress, and is therefore new legislation. 
I make the point of order against the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. To what act of Congress does the 
Senator from Arkansas refer? 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. To the act of Congress referring 
these projects to the Board of Engineers and their formal adop- 
tion by act of Congress. The provision of law is that when they 
are reported by the Board of Engineers and an appropriation. has 
been made for the beginning of actual work, they are then in 
the sense of Congress adopted projects, and they are continued 
under that system until a different one is provided. You could 
add conditions to the expenditure of public money in an appro- 
priation bill, but this amendment is not directed to. any particu- 
lar project; it undertakes to deal with all of them. It would 
require additional surveys, and it delegates to an executive 
officer the legislative function of discriminating between these 
particular projects which Congress heretofore has by formal 
action adopted. I, of course, could get together the different 
acts of Congress. covering these subjects, if it be deemed neces- 
sary to do so. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. But, as the Chair reads the amend- 
ment, it is simply a limitation on the expenditure of these ap- 
propriations. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. It could not be a limitation on 
them so as to change the course of the appropriation without. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is inclined to think that 
the point of order is not well taken. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I will submit, if the Chair is 
going to rule in that way. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is a limitation of the appropri- 
ation. The question is on the amendment. 


cost of the improvement 


Mr, KENYON. On that question I ask for the yeas and nays, 
Mr. President. s 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to tall the roll. 


Mr. HARDING (when his name was called). Repeating the 
announcement of my pair with the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Unpverwoop}, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). Repeating 


the announcement of my pair and its transfer as on the last 
roll call, I vote “ nay.” 


Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). Making the 
Same: transfer of my pair as announced on the former vote, I 
vote “ nay.” 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was calied). 
same pair and transfer as before, I vote “yea.” 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] to my 
colleague [Mr. Smarm of South Carolina] and vote “yea.” 

Mr. WARREN (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Overman]. 
I 0 not see him in the Chamber, and I therefore withhold my 
vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I have a pair with the junior Senator 
from Florida [Mr. Bryan], and therefore withhold my vote, 

Mr. HARDWICK (after having voted in the negative). I 
transfer my pair with the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curris] 
to the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Huemes] and allow my 
vote to stand. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I am requested to announce the following 


The Senator from Maine [Mr. BurteicH] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON] ; 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Carron] with the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN}; 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] with the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. SAULSBURY] ; 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] with the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. BECKHAM]; 

The Senator from North Dakota IMr. Gronna] with the Sen- 
ator from Maine [Mr. JoHnson]; 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Jomnson} with the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewrs]; and 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrcucock] with the Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. O’ Gorman]. 

The result was announced—yeas 21, nays 87, as follows: 


Announcing the 


YEAS—21, 
— at Jones — Thomas 
Bra on Thompson 
Fall La Follette 8 Tillman 
coe Lippitt — 
ore moo 
Husting Norris 
NAYS—87. 
Bankhead Lea, Tenn Ransdell Stone 
Brandegee Lodge eed 
Broussard. McLean Saulsb Vardaman 
ai Martin, Va. Wadsworth 
Chilton Martine, N. J. Shields Walsh 
ke, Ar —.— ons Weeks 
Culberson N Smith, Ariz, 
Fletcher Smith, Ga. 
Hardwick Pittman Smith, Mich. 
James Poindexter Sterling 
NOT VOTING—38. 
11 Kern Shafroth 
Borah du 8 Lee, Md. Smith, 
Bryan Goft Lewis Smith, S. C. 
Burleigh Gronna McCumber Suther 
Catron Newlands Townsend 
Clap Hitcheock Gorman Un 
Sate = as ae o 
enrose or! 
Cummins Johnson, Me. Phelan 


Johnson. S. Dak.. Robinson 


So Mr. Taccarr’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KENYON. I offer an amendment to come in as a new 
section to the bill. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I ask the Senator from 
Iowa if he will not, since that amendment proposes a new sec- 
tion, withhold it in order that I may offer an amendment which 
simply proposes an addition to one provision, leaving the bill 
otherwise as it now stahds? 

Mr. KENYON. I am perfectly willing to do that, but I do 
not see how it makes any difference. However, if the amend- 
ment of the Senator from South Dakota is urgent, I am per- 
fectly willing to withhold the amendment which I desire to 
offer. 


The VICH PRESIDENT. The Chair will suggest that it 
will not make any difference as to which amendment is first 
offered. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President, the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] is of the same 
general nature as that offered by the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. Newranps], and, for the same reason, I hope that it will 
be included in the bill, so that it may be considered in connec- 
tion with the general subject. I inquire which amendment is 
pending? 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. As the Chair understands, the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. KENYON] is 

nding. ` 
Pe r: CLARKE of Arkansas. That is what I supposed. 

Mr. LODGE. It has not been read, 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. That is the amendment to which 
my remarks applied. The Senator from South Dakota may 
possess himself in patience. He will get an opportunity to pre- 
sent the amendment he desires to offer. 

Mr. STERLING. Very well. 

Mr. REED. Let the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Iowa be stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Iowa will be stated. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the amendment proposed 
by Mr. Kenyon, which in full is as follows: 


Add at the end of the bill as a new section the following: 

“That a commission is hereby created and established, to be known 
as the national waterway commission, hereafter referred to as the 
commission, which shall be composed of five commissioners, who shall 
be appointed * the President, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. ‘ot more than three of the commissioners shall be mem- 
bers of the same political party. The first commissioners appointed 
shall continue in office for terms of three, four, five, six, and seven 


eon respectively, from the date of the taking effect of this act. the 
ai = each to be designated by the President, but their successors 
8 a 


inted for terms of seven years, except that any 9 
Ia vacancy shall be appointed only for the unexpired term 
of the commissioner whom he sball succeed. ‘The commission shall 
choose a chairman from its own membership. No commissioner shall 
engage in any other business, vocation, or ee Any commis- 
sioner may be removed by the President for inefficiency, neglect of on 
or malfeasance in office. A vacancy in the commission shall not impair 
the right of the remaining commissioners to exercise all the powers of 

the commission. 
“That each commissioner shall receive an annual sala 
parans in the same manner as the judges of the courts o 
tates. The commission shall l a secretary, who shall receive an 
in like manner. 


chosen to 


8 for the proper 
time to 


contractors, 1 

pepeng used in the 

under the 3 and authority of the 88 
“That the tary of War may, if practicable, 


ya 
„ shall be placed 
commission. 
detail such Army 


such 8 a report of the commerce now served and to be served, the 


of water craft used. and such other information as may be useful in 
determini the public use and value of the project. The commission 
shali a:so furnish Congress, at the earliest practicable date, information 


projecta are now being carried on in whole or in part for land-reclama- 
on pu 

recove „ es 
tributions now being made by beneficiaries toward 
together with the commission’s recommendations, 

The commission shall make a full inves tion into all work now 
being performed by the Mississippi River Commission, the amount of 
money heretofore expended on such river, character and permanency 
of work performed, and reciamation interests now being served, if there 
be any, a full statement of contributions by public or private interests 
toward said work, together with a comprehensive and intelligible report 
of the probable cost of the present plans of levee construction or other 
river Improvement now being undertaken, the percentage of project 
completed, and this commission's recommendation thereon, Such is- 
sippi River report shall be separate and distinct from reports on other 
projects now under improvement by the Federal Government. 

“All of such data and ail other available information of a pertinent 
character affecting particular projects or entire waterway improve- 
ments now pene conducted by the Federal Government shall be col- 
lected in convenient form and presented to Congress in installments at 
the earliest practicable date. 

“When the commission shall have reason to believe at any time that 
the proposed project is not for eral use of ublic or will not 
warrant further expenditures, or if contributions shall be required to be 
furnished before further appropriations are made or further expenditures 
authorized, such commission shal! immediately report to Congress, with a 
pretiminary recommendation thereon, and shall furnish a copy thereof 
to the United States Treasurer, That thereupon, when so recommended, 


the Treasurer shall withhold all funds theretofore appropriated not 
specifically obligated under existing contracts and shall refuse further 
ayments until subsequent and specific action shall be had thercon by 


* 
“That prior to the presentation of any new waterway project appro- 
riations the commission shall cause a careful survey 2 Drogen 
mprovement, and if it shall appese guch project is to serve a public 
use and is feasible, the commission shall thereupon collate data showing 
the estimated cost thereof, commerce to be served, water craft to be 
used, pouc terminals furnished, and contributions recommended to be 
made public or private interests, together with such additional data 
as has heretofore been specifically required to be furnished on existing 
projects. The commission shall thereupon transmit to the Committee 
on Appropriations of the House of Representatives a full report con- 
cerning such new project or projects, its recommendations thereon, and, 
if requested so to do, all other and further information that may be 
required by the Committee on Appropriations. 
‘Whenever the commission shall determine that any waterway proj- 
ect is primarily for power or land-reclamation 7 9 or to serve 
1 interests, the commission may recommend Government aid for 
such project, matwiteara pains the special interests to be served, and 
shall prepare data 1 he proportionate amount of Federal aid 
recommended, together with suitable restrictions as to audit and — 
ment of funds from the Public Treasury. Such recommendation shall 
be presented as a proposed separate bill to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions of the House and shall not be embodied in any general waterway 


appropriation bill by such committee. 

hencver any new survey shall be proposed for any waterway project 
the commission, prior to such survey, may req data to be furnished 
showing the pub c use and prospective commerce to be served and such 
other Information as may be desired, and a brief synopsis of such in- 
formation shall be furnished to Congress by the co ion to accom- 
9 any recommendations made for new surveys. 

All existing waterways, new projects, and new surveys shall be 
classified, so far as practicable, prior to each 8 session of Congress, 
together with estimates of appropriations | red for maintenance an 
improvement for the 1 riod, and a brief report as to 
€ach project considered shall be . and, with the com- 
mission's recommendation thereon, shall placed in the hands of the 
poor pene on Appropriations of the House at the beginning of each 
session. 

Whenever the Appropriations Committee so uires the commissi 
shall furnish additlena data concerning any netay and shall further 
aid the Committee on Appropriations when requested so to do in the 
8 of the regular river and harbor bill, which shall be prepared 
and presented by the Committee on Apptopria nien of the House. 

The commission shall further compile and cause to be published at the 
earliest pragticable date for the use of Cope an intelligent, concise 
statement of past waterway expenditures by the Government and of 
amounts needed to complete all continuing projects, and shall further 
give estimates of future obligations to be incurred by new projects rec- 
ommended for construction. The commission shall give preference in 
its recommendations to Congress of appropriations needed to complete 
ihe more important projects, and, so far as 3 shall enter upon 
a program looking toward the aor compietion of such projects. 

e commission shall make a thorough investigation of reasons for 
loss of river traffic and shall make recommendations for the reestablish- 
ment of such traffic. It shal) ascertain and determine the most avail- 
able craft for river use, and, as soon as practicable, shall prepare plans 
and build experimental craft for such purpose. 

Whenever reason therefor shall appear the commission may fix reason- 
able freight rates on all interestate water-borne traffic by common car- 
rier and upon all such traffic on navigable waters wholly within the 
State, subject, however, to the jurisdiction now conferred by law on the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to fix maximum joint rates between 
and over rail and water lines. 

The commission shfll determine the reasonableness of wharfage or 
water termina: charges, whether such terminals are owned by private 
persons or munici ties, and all river and harbor improvements, in- 
eluding terminal facilities, shall be under the supervision and control of 
the commission. 

Whenever the commission shall determine that unprofitable rallway 
freight tariffs are maintained in any given case in order to prevent 
waterway competition, it shall be the duty of the commission to make a 
report thereon in duplicate to the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
to Congress, with recommendations that Congress give power, if need be, 
5 Interstate Commerce Commission for fixing minimum railway 
rates. 

The commission shall at the earliest practicable date adopt an intelli- 
gent system of natural waterway improvement and shall perform such 
other and further duties as may present themselves from time to time, 

Whenever it shal) be desirable to secure sworn testimony from any 
witness or witnesses relating to any project or to navigation generally, 
or whenever the commission shall have reason to believe that private 
interests are secretly or improperly seeking to infiuence the commission 
or to force the passage of any private or public waterway measure 
through Conger, the commission may cause a hearing or summary in- 
vestigation to be held, and for that purpose may issue summons, 
subpenas, or other writs in the same manner and under the same pro- 
cedure as is more specifically set forth in the act to regulate commerce 
approved February 4, 1887, and the amendments thereto, which portions 
of such act relating to procedure, so far as applicable, are made a part 
of this act, and may bring before such commission all parties believed 
io be informed concerning the facts or interested in the passage of such 
measure. A complete record shall be preserved of the testimony taken 
at such hearing and a certified transcript thereof shall be transmitted 
. to the Committee on Appropriations. 

That unexpended balances to the credit of any 2 not 

cifically obligated under existing contracts shall from the date of 
the passage of this act be transferred by the Treasurer to the general 
fund, and all vouchers thereafter d by the Treasurer shall be upon 
order of the National Waterway mmission. 

That the sum of $200,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, 
be, and the same hereby is, appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury, to carry out the provisions of this act. 


During the reading, 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, it is not worth while to take 
further time with the reading of this amendment. I shall make, 
and I make now, a point of order against it, 

Mr. GALLING Mr. President, if the point of order is mado 
against this amendment, I will reserve the right, when the bill 


two-year pe 
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reaches the Senate, to make points of order against all similar 
amendments in the bill. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I was going to say, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that I supposed the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Nevada went in with an implied understanding that if 
that went in others of similar character would go in. 

Mr. GALLINGER,. That is right. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas, I do not see any objection to the 
course indicated by the Senator from New Hampshire. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If the Senator from Missouri in- 
sists on the point of order, the Chair will be obliged to sus- 
tain it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, was the amendment read in full, 
or just part of it? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Only part of it. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I am not willing that a proposi- 
tion to which I am so absolutely opposed in principle as this 
shall go even to n conference committee, to be reported back here 
without an opportunity on the part of the Senate to discuss it. 
I shall insist upon the point of order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. I was not objecting to that, but I rose 
simply to ask the Senator if he had any objection to the balance 
of the amendment being put in the Recorp, so that it will be 
complete? 

Mr. STONE. I have no objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be printed in the Recorp, 
and the point of order noted at the conclusion of it. The point of 
order is sustained, upon the ground that it is general legislation 
upon an appropriation bill. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I renew the offer of the 
amendment which I offered the other day, and which I believe 
the Secretary has. I send another copy of it to the desk, 
however. In deference to the suggestions of my colleague 
[Mr. Jones] and some other Senators, I have changed the 
amount of the salary of the inspector named in the amend- 
ment from $10,000 to $7,000. The whole matter is altogether 
tentative, and is submitted with the understanding that it will 
be dealt with very freely by the committee of conference. I 
myself think that if we are going to have an inspector at all 
to investigate great expenditures, such as are provided for by 
this bill, we ought not to higgle over his salary; but I will leave 
the amount at $7,000. : 

Mr, THOMAS, Mr. President, will not the Senator also 
change his amendment so as to provide that the officer shall be 
appointed by the President instead of by the chairmen of the 
committees of the Senate and the House? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I can not accept that suggestion, Mr. 
President. It is entirely inconsistent with the purpose of the 
amendment. The central idea of the amendment was that Con- 
gress, acting through its committees which deal with this subject, 
should have some special source of information. The entire con- 
duct of the work as it is at present carried on is in charge of men 
subject to the orders of the President. The work is now op- 
erated under one of the executive departments of the Govern- 
ment, This proposition is that the legislative branch of the 
Government, which appropriates the money, shall have some 
check upon the manner in which the executive department ex- 
pends it. 

Mr, THOMAS obtained the floor. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let the amendment be stated, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will restate the 
amendment. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to add at the end of the bill 
the following: 


methods are being used in the prosecution of said works to accomplish 
ma ores contemplated Daa Said inspector shall also ex- 
amine co: 
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Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I make a point of order 
against that amendment. It is general legislation; it creates a 
new office, and it appropriates money not estimated for. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I thought I had the floor. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Senator from Colorado is en- 
titled to the floor. 

we. LODGE. He does not have the floor against the point of 
order. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Not against the point of order, I judge. 

Mr. THOMAS. If the point of order is made, I have nothing 
to say. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. On the point of order, I should like to 
suggest that it seems to me a principle is involved here similar 
to that involved in the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Indiana, in that it is a proviso for the inspection of the expendi- 
ture of the appropriations made in this bill. In that respect it 
is a limitation upon the appropriation. It provides a means by 
which Congress can be informed of the expenditures for which 
the bill appropriates, and in that respect, it seems to me, it is a 
condition attached to the appropriation, and, consequently, not 
subject to the point of order. I will say to the Senator from New 
Hampshire that it is an entirely different amendment from the 
others of which the Senator spoke a moment ago. It does not 
provide for any comprehensive examination. 

Mr. GALLINGER, It is different in this respect, that one 
point could have been made against the others, but there are 
three points which can be made against this as being obnoxious 
to the rule, That is the only difference. 

5 1 VICE PRESIDENT. The point of order must be sus- 
ained. 

2 NE: STERLING. I offer the amendment which I send to the 
esk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary, It is proposed to add, after line 15, on page 
37, the following paragraph: 

In the interest of navigation, and in view of the existing emergency, 
and to prevent further loss and destruction of property, the sum ot 
$100,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, for bank revetment 
work or other improvement at or near the city of Vermilion, Cla 
County, S. Dak. : Provided, however, That before this appropriation shall 
become available or any work is undertaken by the United States 
thereunder assurances satisfactory to the Secretary of War shall be 
given that the said city of Vermilion, or county of Clay, or other agencies, 
will provide and contribute in money, labor, or materials an amount 
equal to 333 per cent of the amount herein appropriated for such im- 
provement, 

Mr, KENYON. Mr. President, I should like to inquire, if 
it is not out of order, how much that increases the appro- 
priation. 

Mr. STERLING. It increases the appropriation $100,000, 
or so much thereof as may be necessary for the purpose indi- 
cated. I will simply say that I think all of it will be neces- 
sary, under a statement made by the Secretary of War under 
date of March 25. He seemed to think that the $100,000 pro- 
vided for in the joint resolution which I offered would not do 
more than half the work of improvement; but I think that 
statement was made without due and careful investigation, 
and I believe $133,000 will do the work of making this im- 
provement. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 3 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, a few days ago an amendment 
was adopted with relation to the Brazos River—a provision 
that the money should not be expended if the Army engineers 
reported against the river. That amendment was proposed in 
the absence of the Senator from Texas [Mr. SHEPPARD]. In 
conversation with me, he rather feels that it was taking an 
advantage of him, which was not intended, I am certain, and 
I know he feels it was not intended. But as he feels that way 
about it, I move the reconsideration of that amendment. 

Mr. STONE. Which amendment is that? 

Mr, KENYON. The one with regard to the Brazos River in 
Texas. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Iowa to reconsider the vote whereby the 
amendment was adopted. 

The motion to reconsider was agreed to. 

Mr. KENYON. We had a yea-and-nay vote on the amend- 
ment before, and I think we should have it again. I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

Mr, GALLINGER. Let the amendment be stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 
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The Secretary. On page 23, at the end of line 25, it is pro- 


posed to insert: 


tion of said project, as provided for by 

; and if said report shall be unfavorable to 
been reported to Co "ET caid project, then no part of said $200,000 shail 
be expended thereon. 

Mr. SHEPPARD obtained the floor. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. Do 
I understand that the motion to reconsider prevailed? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It did. 

Mr. STONE. Does this amendment relate to the Brazos 
River or to the Trinity? 

Mr. KENYON. The Brazos. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I wish to express my ap- 
preciation of the action taken by the Senator from Iowa. I am 
sure that he intended to take no advantage of the fact that I was 
not in the Senate Chamber when he moved the adoption of his 
second Brazos River amendment a few days ago. I reached the 
Chamber a few minutes after the Senate met, and found the 
roll call in progress, 

I now wish to appeal to the Senate, in the interest of fair play, 
to reverse its action in regard to the Brazos River. nly 
the presumption is in favor of a project already under way, a 
project which the engineers and Congress have indorsed. Ap- 
propriations for two of the rivers for which reexaminations were 
ordered by the last Congress have been continued in this bill, 
although the reexaminations resulted in unfavorable reports. 
This amendment makes the continuance of the Brazos River 
appropriation dependent absolutely upon the forthcoming report 
of the engineers. The report, whether favorable or unfavor- 
able, might be based on insufficient reasons, on frivolous rea- 
sons, on reasons that might not appeal to the Senate. In view 
of the fact that the same rule has not been applied to the other 
rivers, reexamination of which were ordered, I ask the Senate 
to change its action. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, the only point with reference 
to this matter, concisely stated, is this: The Army engineers, 
under the provisions of an act of Congress, are now making a 
resurvey of the Brazos River. This amendment provides that 
the money appropriated by this bill for the Brazos River shall 
not be spent if the report of the engineers is against the project 
of the Brazos River. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Let me ask the Senator a question right 
there. The Senator has denounced the engineers when their 
reports were favorable to projects. Now he proposes to leave 
this river absolutely to their judgment. Where is the con- 
sistency of the Senator's position? 

Mr. KENYON, I think my position is much more consistent 
than the position of the Senator from Texas, who, in all these 
matters, is following the Army engineers when they are in his 
favor, and when they are against him he does not seem willing 
to follow them. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Not necessarily. Let me say to the Senator 
that I do not take that position. I say, let this resurvey stand 
or fall on its own merits. Let the Senate reserve the right to 
pass on it when it is brought into the Senate. 

Mr. KENYON. But if the Army engineers report against this 
project, no more public money ought to go into it; and this 
money ought not to go into it until the Army engineers do make 
their report. That is the position I take. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Congress has adopted this project, and the 
presumption is in its favor. 

Mr. KENYON. And Congress has ordered a reexamination 
of this project. Now, what is the hurry? Why not wait until 
that report is made to Congress? 

Of course it is true, as the Senator says about other projects, 
that resurveys and reexaminations are being made, and yet the 
money is going to be spent; and there is not any reason why the 
amendment should apply to the Brazos any more than to any of 
these other projects; but I do wish that we might save the 
money in the case of one of them if the report is against it. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, the Senator knows that the 
reexaminations of the as to two rivers have been 
made and have resulted in unfavorable reports by the engineers, 
and yet the Senate declined to follow those reports. I say, let 
the result of the resurvey be known before it shall be approved. 
The Senate ought not to abdicate its proper powers, 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I onty know that where the 
Army engineers report in favor of a project they are wise and 
powerful men, and when they report against a we over- 


project 
turn their report and go ahead just the same as if it did not 


That is what we are doing in this case. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. The Senator takes the same attitude with 
a reverse viewpoint as to the engineers. If the engineers are for 
a river, he is against them; if they are against a river, he is 
with them. 

ae KENYON. I ask for the yeas and nays on this amend- 
men 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The yeas and nays were ordered 
on this amendment heretofore, and the Chair rules that the 
motion to reconsider keeps in force the original order of the yeas 
and nays. The Secretary will call the roll. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The absence of a quorum being sug- 
gested, the will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Borah 8 Foch 5 

Brady g ver terling 
Broussard James Page, Stone 
Chamber: Jones Poindexter Sutherland 
Clark, Wyo. Kenyon Pomerene Swanson 
Clarke, Ark, La Follette Ran Taggart 
Culberson Lane Reed Thomas 
Cummins T: Saulsbury Townsend 
Curtis Lippitt Shafroth Underwood 
Dillingham Sh Vardaman 
Fall Martin, Va Shields Wadsworth 
Fletcher Martine, N. J. arren 
Gallinger yers Smith, Ariz. Williams 
Gore m Smith, Md. 

Harding Newlands th, 


The VICK PRESIDENT. Fifty-eight Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, let the Secretary please state 
the amendment again. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the pro- 
posed amendment. 

The Secrerany. The House text reads: 

Brazos River, Tex.: Continuing improvement from Old Washin 
220.868 by the construction of locks and dams heretofore autho 

Following the figures “$200,000,” the reconsidered amend- 
ment reads: 

That of the said ft $200. 1 
CCC 
tion of said project, as provided for by the last 2 arene 
rted to Congress, and if said report shall be un 
progress of said project, then no part of said $200,000 sball 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The yeas and nays were ordered 
upon the amendment. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair to the junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Sarr] 
and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). ‘Transferring 
my pair with the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Crarp] to the 
Senator from California [Mr. PLAN I, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). Announcing the 
same pair and its transfer, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. THOMPSON (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Suerman]. In his absence 
I withhold my vote. 

Mr. TOWNSEND (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Florida [Mr. Bryan]. 
As I stated the other day when this amendment was up, I am 
permitted to vote upon it. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). Upon this 

item I do not feel released from my pair. I there- 
fore transfer my pair to the Senator from New Jersey [Mr, 
HuexHeEs] and vote nay.” 
The result was announced—yeas 28, nays 82, as follows: 
YBAS—28. 


Lane 


Borah Gallinger Smoot 
Gane, W. Harding — Suth 
yo. 

Cummins Husting Norris Taggart 

Curtis Jones Oliver Thomas 

Fall La ette Shafroth Wadsworth 

NAYS—32. 

Bankhead James Ransdell Smith, Mich, 

Broussard Lea, me 

Chamberlain Martin, Va. Swanson 

Chilton Martine, N. J Underwood 

A Sele > geet ge 
Pittman Smith, Ariz, bra 

Hardwick Smith, Md. Williams 

NOT VOTING—36. 

Ashurst Bryan Clapp 

Beckham Burleigh Colt na 

Brandegee Catren du Pent Hitchcock 
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Johnson, S. Dak. Newlands Pomerene Tamaa graph, as follows: 

Kern a. 5 1 8 Works That the Secretary of War is directed to investigate the character 


So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KENYON. I move to strike out all after the enacting 
clause of the bill and to substitute the following. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Iowa will be read. 

The Secrerary. Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert: 

There is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the United States 
Treasury not e e for the maintenance and improve- 
ment of rivers and harbors, $25,000,000, to be expended under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of War. In the allotment of such funds pen 
sion shall first be made for maintenance and urgent commercial and 
military-needs of harbors and waterways. Not exceeding $50,000 shall 
be used for new surveys and no allotment other than for necessary main- 
tenance shall be made for any project heretofore recommended by. god 
engineers for abandonment or for modified improvement. And the engt- 
neers shall present to the next Congress, a 0 ning thereof, a 
complete report of all expenditures with such further recommendations 
for sbandonment of projects or modification as by them may be deter- 
mined for the public good. 


Mr, KENYON. On that amendment I ask for the yeas and 
nays., 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 


Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). Transferring 
my pair as last stated, I vote “ nay.” 
Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). I transfer my 


pair with the junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Crapp] to the 
Senator from California [Mr. PHELAN] and vote“ nay.” 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I announce my 
pair and its transfer as before and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). I announce the 
same transfer of my pair as before and vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. JAMES. I transfer the general pair I have with the 
junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Wreexs] to the junior 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. Ler] and vote“ nay.” 

Mr. WARREN. Has the senior Senator from North Carolina 
IMr. Overman] voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. WARREN. I announce my pair with that Senator and 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the follow- 
ing pairs: 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Buntztenl with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON] ; 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Catron] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OwEn]; 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] with the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. BECKHAM]; 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Gronna] with the Sena- 
tor from Maine [Mr. JOHNSON] ; 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Jouxson] with the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis]; and 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hircucockx] with the Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. O'Gorman]. 

The result was announced—yeas 23, nays 34, as follows: 


g YEAS—23, s 
Ashurst Gore Lodge Taggart 
Brady Harding Norris Thomas 
Clark, Wyo. Husting Pomerene Thompson 
Curtis Kenyon Shafroth Tillman 
Fall La Follette Smoot Wadsworth 
Gallinger Lane Sutherland 
NAYS—34. 
Bankhead James Poindexter Smith, Mich, 
Brandegee Jones Ransdell Sterling 
Broussa: „Tenn Reed Stone 
Chamberlain Lippitt 9 Swanson 
Clarke, Ark. Martin, Va Sheppar Underwood 
Culberson Nelson hields Vardaman 
Dillingham Oliver Simmons Williams 
Fletcher Page Smith, Ariz 
Hardwick Pittman Smith, Md. 
NOT VOTING—39. 
Beckham Got McCumber Robinson 
Borah Gronna McLean herman 
Bryan Hitchcock Martine, N. J. Smith, Ga. 
Burleigh Hollis Myers mith, S. C. 
Catron Hughes Newlands Townsend 
Chilton Johnson, Me. "Gorman alsh 
Clapp Johnson, S. Dak. Overman Warren 
Colt Kern wen eeks 
Cummins Lee, Md. Penrose Works 
du Pont Lewis Phelan 


So Mr. Kenyon’s amendment was rejected. 
Mr. LA FOLLETTH. Mr. President, I offer the amendment 
which I send to the Clerk's desk. 


and drafts of vessels which would be accommodated by the Welland 

1 when enlarged by the Dominion of Canada and what improvements 
would be necessary upon the Great Lakes and harbors thereof to secure 
5 3 of such ocean commerce as may pass through such Welland 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I do not wish to detain 
the Senate, but I feel the adoption of an amendment of this 
character would greatly improve the standards of this bill. It 
is a proposition national in its proportions. It has not the smell 
of “pork” upon it anywhere. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President—— 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do. 

Mr. GORE. Did the Senator from Wisconsin say this amend- 
ment did not have the “ smell of pork ” about it? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I did. 

Mr. GORE. Then I should like to suggest that it is subject 
to a point of order. [Laughter.] 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair refers the point of order 
to the Senate to decide. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Well, Mr. President, the Senate would 
not sustain the point of order. 

The Welland Canal was constructed in 1833. It connects 
Lake Ontario with Lake Erie. It is, as everyone knows, wholly 
upon Canadian territory. It was enlarged in 1871; and again 
enlarged in 1900. It is now being reconstructed or enlarged, and 
will be completed in 1918 to a depth and width to admit of ocean 
going vessels passing through it. 

Mr. President, if all of the harbors upon the Great Lakes are 
to share in the benefits of the enlargement of this canal, if we 
are to be able to load and unload ocean going vessels in the har- 
bors of the Great Lakes, it is absolutely necessary for us to inves- 
tigate existing conditions and to determine what changes and 
improvements must be made in order that ocean going vessels 
may dock at the ports of the Great Lakes. 

Mr. President, Great Britain—which country, as I understand, 
has succeeded to the control of the Welland Canal, considers the 
enlargement of the Welland Canal so as to carry ocean-going ves- 
sels to be a good business investment. Surely the United States 
should improve the harbors which will be accessible to vessels 
passing through the Welland Canal, to a depth sufficient te 
accommodate such vessels. This canal is being enlarged so that 
it will have a depth of 23 feet. However, the improvements are 
to be so constructed that the sills of the locks will have a depth of 
80 feet. The locks are to be 800 feet in usable length by 80 feet 
in width in the clear. The canal on the bottom will be 200 feet 
wide. 

The present available depth in the various harbors of the 
Great Lakes, as I understand, is from 20 to 22 feet, and we shall 
be shut out from the benefits that will come from the enlargement 
of the Welland Canal unless we begin to make provision for 
changing the depth of water in our Great Lakes harbors. Ulti- 
mately, I have no doubt this work will require a very consider- 
able expenditure of money. It means, ultimately, the deepening 
of the entrance to the harbors, of those harbors, and of the 
basins necessary to the best use of those harbors to a depth that 
will accommodate ocean-going traffic. 

But, Mr. President, if all that has been done and all that has 
been expended, upwards of $800,000,000 in the improvement of 
the harbors and waterways of this country, is to be given any- 
thing like a meaning that shall be a benefit to the people of the 
country, then we should not stop at the expenditure of whatever 
is necessary to bring ocean-going vessels to the harbors of this 
great chain of lakes, this great inland sea that reaches out almost 
half-way across the continent. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from Wis- 
consin a question? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Certainly. 

Mr. LODGE. I am entirely in sympathy with this amend- 
ment; I think it is a most important one; but, merely for my 
own information, I desire to ask a question. Of course this 
deepening of the Welland Canal will admit very large vessels. 
What has been done about getting them up by the Lachine 
Rapids? Are they likewise enlarging those canals? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I am not advised about that, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. LODGE. I suppose that will follow. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I suppose that would naturally follow 
a 8 to secure the benefit of the deepening of the Welland 

nal. 
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Mr. LODGE. I do not make that suggestion in opposition to 
the amendment at all. I think it is very important that we 
should have just this thing. 

Mr. GALLINGER, Mr. President, will the Senator from Wis- 
consin permit me to make a suggestion? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Very cheerfully. 

Mr, GALLINGER. I chance to be very familiar with that 
part of the country, and I wish to say that I do not see how 
these great vessels could get through either the Lachine Canal 
or the Cornwall Canal, which are comparatively small water- 
ways. Possibly the Dominion of Canada has great projects in 
mind of enlarging those canals in the same way that she is 
going to enlarge the Welland Canal, but I can not, for the 
life of me, see how ocean-going vessels, drawing the depth sug- 
gested, could possibly, get up or down to the Lakes. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. As I understand, with the present 
watercourses, I do not believe they could. 

Mr. GALLINGER. No. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. But I apprehend, of course, that, in 
order to get the largest possible results from the development 
now going on at the Welland Canal, the British Government 
must contemplate enlarging these other canals; and I think it 
follows very logically that we ought to make this investigation, 
in order that the people of this country may avail themselves 
of the great benefit that will result from the enlargement of 
this canal. 

I do not wish to take the time of the Senate another moment, 
Mr. President. I believe the amendment I have offered is 
meritorious and will commend itself to the judgment of the 
conference committee. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, before the Senator from 
Wisconsin takes his seat, I wish to make a suggestion. I have 
the amendment before me, and I see that it provides— 


of War is directed to investigate * * * what 
be necessary upon the Great Lakes and harbors 


I am not sufficiently familiar with the geography of that 
section of the country to be sure about it, but I have wondered 
whether that language would take in the connecting and adja- 
cent waters—if there are any rivers between the lakes con- 
necting them—or other adjacent waters or canals. I think it 
would do no harm to insert some words that would broaden 
the amendment, so that the investigation would not be confined 
to the lakes themselves. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I think the amendment covers the 
situation; but if the Senator from Connecticut has 
to suggest in that connection, I should be very glad to accept 
it, because I think the investigation should be as broad as pos- 
sible in its character. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I əm willing to leave the matter to those 
who are more familiar than am I with the geography of that 
section; but I was simply going to suggest that after the 
words “the Great Lakes and harbors thereof,” there be in- 
serted “and tributaries thereto and connecting or adjacent 
waters,” or some such language as that. I do not insist upon 
it at all, for I have no doubt the asia committee would 
work out the proper language anyw: 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, it is not my informa- 
tion that there are any such tributaries which it would be im- 
portant to have investigated; but I see no objection to accept- 
ing the suggestion of the Senator from Connecticut. There may 
exist conditions of which I was not advised when I prepared 
this amendment. 

Mr. BRANDEGEDR. Having called attention to it, I am per- 
fectly content to leave it to the conference committee to work 

out the proper language. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. They will doubtless have full informa- 
tion on the subject. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Wisconsin. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. With the further indulgence of the 
Senate for just a moment, I wish to offer another amendment, 
which I send to the Secretary’s desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 34, after line 24, it is proposed to 
insert: 


for as appropriations 
ee. PR 


— the aggregate $ 
priated 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I think I can say all 
that I care to say upon this amendment in five minutes, and 
perhaps it might be as well to put into the Rxconb some facts 
which might obviate the necessity of my appearing before the 
conference committee upon this subject. 

This amendment, of course, is in no sense local in its char- 
acter. The Superior-Duluth Harbor is one of the great harbors 
of the world. The tonnage received and shipped at the Du- 
luth-Superior Harbor is greater than that at any other inland 
harbor of this country or of the world. It is simply astounding. 
Thirty-three million tons is the measure of commerce received 
at that great inland port, the farthermost point to the west of 
this great chain of lakes that is, I believe, to be connected in 
the near future with the ocean transportation of the world. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield for 
just a moment, I will ask if he knows the reason for the remark- 
able decrease, as great as are the figures he has suggested, com- 
pared with the commerce of that port the year before? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I am not able to account for that. I 
was going to call attention to it. 

Mr. HARDWICK, I hope the Senator will, and I am sorry 
that I have troubled him. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The tonnage in 1914 was 33,000,000 tons. 
In 1913 it was 46,000,000 tons. I apprehend, Mr. President, that 
it will be found that the tonnage of other great world harbors 
fell off at about that time. I apprehend that there may have 
been an influence which was national, or perhaps world-wide, 
in its character affecting commerce everywhere. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator will pardon me just a mo- 
ment, that same argument would apply to every project in this 
bill against which continual assaults of that character have been 
made on this floor, would it not? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes; if the comparisons are made only 
within that short period of time. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Within those two years. s 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, the most accurate in- 
formation which I have been able to obtain upon the subject— 
and I have been somewhat amazed to find that there is not a 
department of this Government which can tell you what is the 
tonnage of the commerce of the great harbors or ports of the 
world, excepting as it has relation to customs duties—but from 
the best information that I could obtain in 1918 the tonnage in 
and out of London by water was only 41,000,000 tons; at Liver- 
pool but 35,000, 000 tons in 1918; at Chicago but 14,000,000 tons; 
while this great inland harbor, Duluth-Superior, located on Lake 
Superior, at the tip of the chain of lakes, at a point that is like 
an index finger reaching out toward the West, had a commerce in 
1914, as I have said, of 33,000,000 tons. 

Mr. President, there has been expended on that harbor a very 
large sum of money, but it has been justified by the national 
character of the commerce. It is a distributing point for a vast 
territory to the west; it is the assembling point for a vast terri- 
tory that ships to the East and to the great ports of the world. 

The total number of vessels arriving and departing at this 
port in 1914 was 9,712, with a net tonnage of 28,000,000. They 
have immense ore docks there; iron-ore docks, with a capacity 
of 797,000 tons; coal docks, with a capacity of 10,908,000 tons; 
grain elevators, with a capacity of 31,625,000 bushels. In 1895 
there were received and shipped at this port only 6,000,000 tons 
of commerce; but it had grown by 1914, in less than 10 years, to 
be 33. 000,000 tons. 

Maj. E. D. Peck, the engineer officer in charge of the work at 
this harbor, in a report upon this project, gives some interest- 
ing and important data with respect to the business of this har- 
bor. He says: 

Through the existence and pimesi amh of the large iron fields and 
the extensive grain-produ areas which are economically tribui 
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reasonable necessary aid to insure the safety 
be fully justified. 


very great, and that an 
of i using it would. 


Representative SPARKMAN, in the discussion upon this bill in 
the other House, speaking of this project and this harbor, said: 
Now, the gentleman [Mr. Lexroor] has a project that is a very im- 
ortant one. I have been there and I know what his harbor is. ere 
not a more important inland harbor in the whole country than his, 


and I think it not — 2 worthy but urgent, and as soon as we have a 
bill with new projects in it I think that be taken care of. 


The Superior-Duluth Harbor, Mr. President, is not only the 
greatest inland harbor in the United States, but it is the second 
greatest harbor of our country, and I think, from such evidence 
as I have been able to gather somewhat hastily, that it ranks 
second amongst the harbors of the world. Because of its great 
commeree and because of the pressing need of this improvement 
I offer this amendment, with great confidence that it will not 
only commend itself to the Senate but to the conference com- 
mittee. 

This amendment proposes merely that, in accordance with the 
recommendation of the engineers, who have investigated this 
subject thoroughly, there shall be deepened a basin of 160.2 
acres, sufficient to enable the yessels that come into that great 
port, either by the Superior entrance or the Duluth entrance, to 
make their turn and anchor safely. The engineers, who have 
experience in ‘this business, recommend precisely the amendment 
which I have offered. 

Maj. Peek, the engineer officer in charge, speaking of the 
general difficulties attending navigation at this harbor, has this 
to say: 

These exist in the opposing action between waves and out- 
flowing currents at the Duluth entrance during the prevalence of north- 
east storms, which create a very turbulent condition of 
at the entrance, and at such times during high wind vessels entering 
in danger of losing steerage way and being carried ashore or against 
the piers. The occurrence of logs and snow are also temporary deter- 
rents to navigation. 

At Superior entry during storms the entrance is accomplished by 


vessels with much less difficulty and risk than at the Duluth entrance. 
due to the wider entrance between breakwaters and 


eight through the stilling basin; but after entering the harbor 
the canal the from east to west is only 1,500 feet wide, and 
the four ore docks of the Great Northern Railway Co. are situated oppo- 
site the harbor entrance. This limited distance is too short for the 
larger class of vessels to be manipulated with safety in approaching 
their docks during northeast storms, and it is of common occurrence for 
such vessels to f° on the ground in the vicinity of the mouth of the 
Nemadji River preference to going up against the docks without 
proper control. No accidents have occurred the new entrance that 
are attributable to the existence of conditions resulting from the im- 
oa a og On June 27, 1914, ap eam a fevere storm, the steamer 
ataafa, through an accident to its anchor equipment, let go her anchor 
and swung on a long chain; unable to recover ‘the anchor, its stern 
beat along the north canal revetment for several hours before rescued 
harbor tugs and inflicted very considerable damage to the vessel as 
well as damage of a minor character to the revetment. 


Gen. Black, in a report upon this improvement, said: 

It will be seen from an examination of the map that there is prac- 
tically no ace available in the vicinity of Superior Entry for the 
anchorage of large vessels. Superior II r Basin and Superior Front 
Channel are used for through traffic and for turning pu „ and 
experience has shown that the area now available is not sufficient for the 
latter purpose. It is believed that the itude of the commerce 
to be affected is sufficient to justify the estimated cost of the work. 
The ‘board therefore concurs in the opinion of the district officer and 
the division engineer that it is advisable for the United States to under- 
take the improvement as outlined by the district officer, at an estimated 
cost of $360,000 and 83.000 per annum for maintenance. The sum of 
$180,000 should be made a le in one appropriation with authority 
for continuing contract for completion of the work. 

Gen. Dan C. Kingman, Chief of Engineers, in his report to the 
Secretary of War concurring in and approving the reports upon 
this project, said: 

The basin is — for turning and does not afford facilities for 
anchorage. Its width is too small for the larger class of vessels to 
be handled with safety in approaching their docks during northeast 
storms, and it is a common occurrence for such vessels to go aground. 

I will not take another moment of the time of the Senate upon 
this subject. It is a worthy amendment; it is an amendment of 
importance to all the people who live between the Atlantic and 
the Pacific in the great northern belt of States. It is in no 
sense local in its character. I have been voting, Mr. President, 
against amendments that were local and which seemed to me 
not properly a part of any national scheme of commerce and not 
properly a subject of appropriation. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I want to ask the Senator what amount 
of appropriation this amendment asks for. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The total amount necessary to make 
this improvement is $360,000, of which it is proposed by the 
engineers—and I follow their recommendations—that $180,000 
shall be appropriated for this year. They also estimate that it 


wave 


will cost, as I remember now, $15,000 a year to keep the improve- 
ment intact. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Is it for continuing an improvement? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Oh, no; this amendment provides for 
a completed project. All that will be required hereafter will be 
the .expenditure of a small appropriation of about $15,000 to 
take out the silt and sand and deposits that may drift or be 
washed in there naturally by river currents or lake waves. But 
this appropriation will be sufficient to remove every permanent 
obstruction, and hereafter there will be required only a small 
annual appropriation for maintenance. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. The engineers haye made an estimate for 
it, I understand? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. My amendment is based upon the esti- 
mate of the department and the recommendations of the engi- 
neers. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do. 

Mr. OLIVER. I rise to express the hope that the Senate will 
agree to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin. The harbor of Duluth is just as important to the industrial 
interests of western Pennsylvania as it is to the people of Minne- 
sota and Wisconsin. Too much attention can not be paid, too 
much money can not be spent, in improving the harbors upon 
the shores of Lake Superior, from which we draw all of the sup- 
plies of ore with which to run our furnaces, and to which we 
send a large part of the coal produced in the great State which 
I, in part, represent. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, this item proposed 
by the Senator from Wisconsin undoubtedly has merit; and I 
want to call the attention of Senators to the fact that if the 
amendment proposing a lump sum of $25,000,000 had prevailed, 
just this kind of an amendment would have been entirely cut 
off. The new item proposed in the bill for the extra channel in 
the St. Clair River would have been cut off. The fourth lock at 
the Soo would have been cut off. Every new and meritorious 
item proposed in this bill, including the East River, the Los 
Angeles and San Diego Harbors, would have been cut off by a 
$25,000,000 lump-sum appropriation. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Including Arcadia? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. No, Mr. President; I think not. 
Every item in this bill to which criticism has been directed, with- 
out a single exception, is included in the items to which allot- 
ments were made by the Secretary of War from the lump sum 
that was last placed at his disposal. We of the committee feel 
that unless Congress is to abandon entirely the improvement of 
our rivers and harbors, special allotments made by the Engineer 
officers to going projects must be arrested. No project can be 
completed on such a plan. The Brazos River, the Trinity River, 
all of these items which have been criticized as undesirable, and 
yet they are favored with special allotments by the Secretary of 
War out of the lump sum voted last year and which Senators 
upon both sides of the Chamber vote for as though they were 
attempting to purge their consciences of some great sin. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President, there is nothing 
objectionable about this item except the fact that the bill has 
already attained very large proportions, 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I am not opposed to this item. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. The amendment comes to the 
Senate authenticated, as all items in the bill were at one time 
authenticated, by the approval of the Board of Engineers; and, 
so far as I have anything to say about it, I hope the amend- 
ment will be adopted. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I am not opposed to this item and 
shall vote for it. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Let us get at it, then. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Nevertheless, I can not resist the 
temptation to say that if this whole river and harbor legislation 
should eventuate in the passage of a lump-sum appropriation— 
and I understand, now that $20,000,000 has been voted down 
and $25,000,000 has been voted down, that we are soon to have 
an opportunity to vote for 530,000,000 —a lump sum of $30,- 
000,000*placed to the credit of the War Department for river 
and harbor work would be allotted in part to the very- items in 
this bill against which Senators have fought with such feeling, 
while items like this proposed by the Senator from Wisconsin, 
the East River item, and the one which was put into the bill at 
my instance for the building of a new channel in the St. Clair 
River, like the one for the building of the fourth lock at the 
Soo, which is absolutely demanded, would fall by the wayside. 
Not one of them would get an allotment under the twenty, 
twenty-five, or thirty million dollar lump sum which Senators 
upon both sides of the Chamber are urging should be appropri- 
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ated, instead of this carefully worked out plan proposed by the 
engineers of the Government. 

I did not want this matter to come to a vote without calling 
attention to that very marvelous inconsistency that can hide its 
offense in a lump sum and appear in most virtuous garments 
when the vote is taken for specific improvements throughout 
the country, national in character. This bill has been carefully 
prepared under the immediate eye of the War Department and 
its Corps of Engineers, nine-tenths of it inherited by us from 
past Congresses, which had the approval of distinguished men 
whose character and reputation should make them safe from 
unfair and unjust criticism. I do not want it understood that 
any Senator can salve his conscience with a $25,000,000 lump 
sum which will go to old projects that have been criticized over 
and over again on this floor, and that he is committing a great 
offense when he votes for the specific items that bear the ap- 
proval of the War Department and of the Engineer Corps of 
the Army, nonpartisan in character, now in the bill. 

If Senators who live in the interior, and have no waterways 
to improve, could go down before the Engineer Board of the 
Army and undertake to get them to review projects that have 
received the disapproval of the local engineer, they would soon 
find the difficulties in their pathway. The members of that 
board owe no obligation to anyone, political or otherwise. 

I think this amendment proposed by the Senator from Wis- 
consin is a very meritorious one. I do not know just why it did 
not get into the bill in the first place; probably because the 
report may not have reached here in time, just as some of the 
reports for projects that have been approved, affecting my own 
State, have not reached here yet. This is probably a belated re- 
port; but it has my very warm approval, and I hope it will be 
adopted. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
LA FOLLETTE]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, on page 8 of the bill, I move 
to strike out line 8. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 8 of the bill it is proposed to strike 
out line 8, in the following words: 

Toms River, N. J.: For maintenance, $2,000. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I shail not detain the Senate 
longer than a few moments. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. GALLINGER. In view of the excoriation we received 
from the Senator from Michigan [Mr. SanrH] does not the Sen- 
ator think he is rather rash to make this motion? 

Mr. NORRIS. I will say to the Senator that one of the 
reasons I have for making it is to use this as an opportunity 
to reply somewhat briefly to what the Senator has said. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. KENYON. I was going to ask if this amendment had 
any relation to Arcadia. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. It is in the same Temperate Zone. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; it is of the same general character. 

Mr. President, I do not expect even to ask for a roll call upon 
this motion. This amendment is one of 19 somewhat similar to 
this one that I had prepared and expected to offer if occasion 
should demand it—some of a little more importance, and in- 
volving a little more money. We have been discussing this bill 
for quite a considerable length of time, however; it has been 
very fully debated, and amendments similar to the one I have 
offered have been voted down over and over again. So it is 
quite apparent that it is not possible to make any motion to 
strike out any appropriation in this bill and succeed; and that 
having been determined by a fair and honest discussion ex- 
tending over several days, I have no desire further to prolong it. 

I do not believe, Mr. President, as I have said before, that the 
bill under consideration is constructed along proper lines and 
on the proper fundamental ideas. This particular amendment 
that I have offered applies to Toms River in New Jersey. It is 
a completed project. In this bill $2,000 is appropriated for the 
maintenance of the project. During the year 1914 there was 
commerce on this river of 92 tons. It can not be said, as it has 
been said with reference to other similar motions to strike out 
appropriations from this bill, that it is not a completed project, 
and therefore that it is not fair to say that when it is completed 
there will not be a very large commerce. This is a completed 
proposition. It is not a very expensive one. It has not cost 
the Government very much, but the Government is paying some- 
where in the neighborhood of a dollar a ton for all the com- 
merce on that river even for maintenance, without regard to 


interest on any of the money that it has invested in the im- 
provement. It is interesting to know—we have been working 
on it for a great many years—that the official record, the report 
of the Army engineers, shows, in Document 846, Sixtieth Con- 
gress, on page 4, why it was desirable to develop this river. I 
quote now from Col. Taylor, of the Engineer Corps, in the docu- 
ment referred to: 

Toms River is locate 
of travel and 3 and e Dice Bee ee a nes 
Suitable depth in the river would increase this trafic, owing to the 
nae which owners could communicate with their yachts at this 

So we have developed this river for several years, and one 
of the principal and official reasons given for its development 
is that men who have yachts out on the ocean along the New 
Jersey shore, and who go from their yachts to their homes, rid- 
ing from the harbor in automobiles, are able, since this improve- 
ment has been developed, to come nearer with their automobiles 
to their yachts. So we have expended several thousand dollars 
a year for quite a number of years in order that the owners of 
yachts may bring those yachts up closer to a connection with 
their automobiles. 

In my judgment, this is no worse than a good many items 
contained in the bill upon which we have had roll calls, debate, 
and consideration. For that reason this amendment or any 
other amendment that I had intended to offer would not have 
any effect upon the legislation, and it would only tend to add 
cumulative evidence, I think, to the illustrations that are already 
in the Recorp. - 

It seems to me that the Senator from Iowa [Mr. KENYON], 
although criticized and his motives sometimes impugned, has 
made a record in this case that is very commendable. In the 
face of that record, even though all of his amendments have been 
voted down, I doubt whether Congress or the Committee on 
Commerce will ever undertake to build another bill along the 
same lines as those on which this bill and past bills haye been 
built. I say that without any criticism of the members of the 
committee. I am not criticizing them even for the form of this 
bill, because they are only following the precedents of the past. 
As we progress in government and in legislation it is not to be 
considered an offense, in my judgment, to criticize the methods 
that have been used in the past and to which attention has been 
directed by pointing out their defects. 

It was said by the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Smrru], who 
favored the Duluth Harbor appropriation, as I presume all of 
us did, that if we had passed a lump-sum amendment such 
harbors would have been stricken out. But the lump-sum amend- 
ment was not offered, the motion to recommit with instructions 
was not offered until the Senate time and time again had voted 
down motions to strike out of the bill the very items the Senator 
from Michigan said would get in under a lump-sum amendment. 
In other words, those who are opposed to this system of legisla- 
tion did the best they could to strike out of the bill the items 
that we have criticized and believed were wrong, and in all 
those motions I think we always found the Senator from Michi- 
gan was opposed to striking them out. So, if it is continued, 
your river and harbor bill really will come down to this, that 
you can not get a good harbor improved unless the bill that pro- 
vides for the improvement of the good harbor can be included 
with a whole lot of rivers and harbors and creeks and mudholes 
and bayous that, if they stood on their merits alone, would not 
get any support. 

Those who have opposed the methods of thus legislating have 
not been and are not enemies of river and harbor development 
where the improvement of the harbors and of rivers is of 
national importance. The illustration of the vote for the Duluth 
Harbor is an instance of it, the New York Harbor is another in- 
stance where those Senators who have been criticized because 
they criticized the little creeks and rivers contained in the bill 
were doing the best they could to make liberal appropriations for 
such harbors. 

If a lump-sum appropriation would cut out some good harbors, 
it is true that the lump-sum appropriation, if the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Iowa had been adopted, would have 
saved nearly $28,000,000 to the taxpayers of the country. If 
those who are opposed to lump-sum appropriations for rivers 
and harbors would unite with those who have offered that kind 
of a remedy—to take out of the river and harbor bill these little 
creeks and rivers of no consequence—then lump-sum appropria- 
tions would be unnecessary. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The Senator knows that we have 
passed no river and harbor bill for several years, and we have 
had lump-sum appropriations of $20,000,000 placed to the credit 
of the War Department to be expended on these identical proj- 
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eects: If you place another lamp sum of $20,000,000 or $25,000,000 | 


to-day you exceed by both: appropriations. the amount carried 
In this bill, and your improvements relate only: to old projeets 
that have been condemned by the Senator and others on both 
sides of the Chamber 

Mr. NORRIS. They have not all of them been condemned by 
the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. No; because the proeets are old 
and have been approved. I have read the reports, and they are 
exhaustive and favorable. We cam not play fast and loose with 
such matters in justiee to the communities served. 

Mr. NORRIS. The speeches: which have been made against 
these condemned harbors and streams have consisted mostly in 
reading the official reports into the Recorp. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I have read the reports; and I 
have heard the engineers. If you are going to stop river and 
harbor improvement, if you are going to say that the Engineer 
Corps can not govern or be trusted, if you are going to limit these 
expenditures to $25,000,000, they should be apportioned accord- 
ing to merit by the Engineer Department. If the Trinity River 
and the Brazos are ineluded; well and good. Both improve- 
ments have been condemned by Senators but approved by the 
War Department. 

Mr. KENYON, I should like to ask the Senator from Mich- 
igan if he did not vote for Trinity and Brazos River: improve- 
ments? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I did, on the recommendation of 
the Government engineers. 

Mr. KENYON. Why. does the Senator complain about them? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I am not complaining. 

Mr. KENYON, The Senator also voted for propositions: con- 
demned by the Army engineers. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. No, sir. 

Mr. KENYON. Arcadia and the Arkansas River. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Arcadia was approved by Congress 
and by the. President. The Senator speaks of Trinity River. 
When Trinity River has been improved as the Board of Engi- 
neers recommended it it may be a very useful improvement: 
The Texas Senators think so and the War Department says so. 
Take almost any waterway improvement. Even the Panama 


Canal must be completed before it is useful. In a partial state 
of completion it amounts to nothing. Take the New York Canal; 


in a partially completed state itis nothing. Yet over $100,000,000 
bas been appropriated by the State of New York for it. You 
have got to complete it before you can fairly get an accurate 
judgment as to whether it is a good project or not. 

I am not going to condemn: the Trinity River improvement, 
which was projected years ago—the first appropriations for it 
came from a Republican Congress and from distinguished Sen- 
ators upon this side as well as the other—I am not going to 
condemn it now. The Engineer officers said it was feasible and 
Congress, appropriating the money, said it was practicable. If it 
costs $100,000 to. complete a $3,000,000 improvement and the 
Government has spent the money, how puerile and idle it is to 
withhold the small sum necessary to its completion. 

Mr. KENYON. Does the Senator claim: that the Trinity 
improvement will be completed for $100,000, carrying 37 locks 
and dams? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. No; I think the improvement of the 
entire stream is more expensive. If the Government makes it 
navigable as far as Dallas, perhaps it may be useful. Congress 
said so years ago, and spent the money on the plan. 

Mr. NORRIS. I hope the Senator will make his question short. 
I should like to proceed. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. If I do not make my question short, 
the Senator's speech will be very limited, I am afraid, and Ii 
apologize to him for the interruption. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator from Michigan is not justified in 
saying that. I have not given-any indication of weariness yeti 
I may be able to talk until sundown, but I do not believe I Will. 
It will at least be too long for anybody to read. 

Now, Mr. President; I said at the beginning 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. NORRIS. LI yield: 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President; I should likè to occupy just a 
moment in connection with what the Senator from Michgian said 
of the Trinity River. Will the Senator from Nebraska yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes: 

Mr. GORE. I desire to say that it was my privilege to live 
in the State of Texas for some five or six years, and I feel a 
deep concern in anything affecting the welfare or the prosperity 
of that great Commonwealth. I happened to live in the county- 
of Navarro. Trinity River forms the eastern boundary of that 


county for some 50 or 60 miles as the crow flies, perhaps a 
hundred miles as the river flows. I have fished in that stream 
and without difficulty have stepped across it time and time again. 
Lremember that Lattended a meeting once called for the purpose 
of: promoting the navigation of: Trinity River, and that Maj. 
Miller in the course of his remarks.opposing the enterprise 
declared that a raccoon: could wade the stream from Dallas to 
the Gulf without getting his breastplate wet: Yet; I repeat; 
I‘ feel an interest in the welfare of the State of Texas, and I: 
regurd the scheme to render the Trinity navigable as one of 
re most deserving projects: in the pending rivers and harbors, 
ill. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, there is not any doubt but 
that if you dig a well out on the plains near a stream of water 
that is not half an inch in depth vou could get out of that well 
water, and then if you dig a canal and you) fix it so that it 
could not seep away and put a cover over it so that it could not 
evaporate, in time you could get enough water in that manner 
to navigate a battleship. That is what we are trying: to do 
down on the Trinity. They have to build a dam every few 
feet, in order to hold the water back, to get it deep enough, 
so that a raccoon can not walk across it and so that it will hold a 
gusoline boat or something of that kind. That is the method of 
legislation that those who are opposed to this bill are opposed: 
to. This bill is full of such things. Lou can get water enough: 
if you have any kind of a supply, if you can keep the supply 
running and prevent its waste. So, when they canalize that: 
river, the little stream that would not get over your ankles 
if vou walked through it can be dammed and held back until 
it: has a depth of 20 feet. 

And when that is all done, Mr. President, it is done for the 
necommodatien of just one city. If you canalize that river, 
instead of requiring one hundred thousands to complete it, it 
will require several hundred thousand dollars to maintain it 
after its completion. It will be like some other items that I 
remember calling attention to last year in the river and harbor 
bill, where the Government could have bought all'the commerce, 
all the freight, that passed over it and paid for it at what it was 
worth for what it cost to maintain locks and dams on the 
stream. 

Mr. President, that is not business. That is not what we 
ought to use public funds for. There is no reason why a man 
should not be able to say when he sees a little stream like the 
Trinity, as has been so well described by the Senator from 
Oklahoma, we can dam it up and hold the water back, and get 
water enough to float a ship, but it is not a practicable prop- 
osition’ to do. We can raise bananas: up here on a farm if 
we will put in a heating plant and build glass houses over the 
farm. We can raise as good bananas here as they raise in 
Costa Rica, but it would cost about $5 for each banana perhaps. 
It is nota practical proposition. That is the trouble with very 
many things in this bill and other bills like it that we have 
passed in the past. It'is the system, Mr. President, that is 
wrong, 

| Again, let me call the attention of the Senator from Michi- 
gan to the fact that the amendment now. pending is not. subject 
to the argument the Senator makes about the Trinity, Here is 
the Trinity, on Which we spend several million dollars, and it 
‘will take several million dollars yet to complete it. The Sena - 
tor said you must not criticize this river, because we do not 
know what is going to happen when it is completed; it may be a: 
good thing. But the amendment before the Senate relates to: 
‘one that is completed; it has a commerce of 92 tons on it; and 
iwe are paying $2,000 for maintenance to keep it up next year. 

Mr. KENYON. How many tons? 

Mr. NORRIS. Ninety-two. 

Mr. KENYON. Is the Senator correct in his figures? 

Mr. NORRIS: I was not there, but I read that from the 
record. It is in the committee’s report; taken from the engineers’ 
‘report, In 1914 it had a tonnage of 92 tons. 

Mr. KENYON.. The item, I suppose, received consideration: 
by the committee? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. This is one of the items which they so 
carefully prepared, as the Senator from Michigan said, under 
the eyes of the engineers; and the argument that it may be a 
great place for commerce when it is completed will not apply, 
because it is completed. It is finished, and the result is that: 
‘millionaires who have private yachts on the ocean can bring 
thelr yachts up closer to where they can get: into their auto- 
mobiles from their yachts. 

| Now, the Senator from Michigan is just as much opposed to 
striking this out of the bill as he is opposed to striking the 
Trinity River item from the bill. In tlie one case he says it is: 
not completed; and therefore we ought not to strike it out, because 
it may develop into something great, and in the other case he 
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says it is completed, we have put all that money into it, and 
therefore we must not give it up. 

It does not make any difference which dilemma you may take 
or which way you go, those who favor that kind of legislation 


are opposed to striking anything out of the bill. We could not 
strike them out, as we have been trying to do for several weeks 
here. Then we made a motion to appropriate a lump sum as a 
last resort, the motion offered by the Senator from Iowa, and we 
are criticized for supporting that motion, because as the Senator 
from Michigan says, if that goes through some of these worth- 
less projects like Trinity River will get some of the money. 
It was not our fault that Trinity River and such places were 
left in the bill. So those who favor that kind of legislation 
profit by their own sins. It seems to me that they are opposed 
to taking these streams out, and after they have prevailed and 
they have been left in then they are opposed to a lump-sum ap- 
propriation because these streams might get some more money 
under that kind of a procedure, 

Mr. President, it does seem to me that as to our river and 
harbor bills the details ought not to be left to Congress. I 
believe that a lump-sum appropriation is the best way to do it. 
It ought not to be confined to old items, I will admit that as 
far as I am concerned if there is a new item that is worthy it 
ought to be put in, but we surely ought not to go on forever 
appropriating for what, in effect, I think is conceded to be 
wrong, simply because it has been done in the past and, as the 
Senator says, because it was advocated by Senators and officials 
who were great and who were honorable. It does not mean that 
we are censuring the statesmen of long ago because we find 
fault with the methods that they pursued. They, in their day, 
criticized the methods of their fathers, and, in fact, unless that 
had been done we would have been in a state of barbarism yet. 
We would not have this country with its boasted civilization if 
it had not been that men had the courage to criticize things 
that had been done honestly by honest and great men who 
lived before them and who lived with them. 

While this bill, of course, is going through as it has been 
reported and as it has been slightly amended, I believe that the 
great Committee on Commerce, presided over by one of the very 
fairest men I have ever known, will profit by the fight which 
has been made here by the Senator from Iowa, and that through 
him and those who will labor with him we shall have a reform 
in the system by which we will get better legislation and better 
improvements and have at the same time more economy. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris]. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Does the Senator insist on a 
vote on the amendment? 

Mr, NORRIS. I will not ask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Warsa in the chair). 
The question is on agreeing to the amendment. [Putting the 
question.] The Chair is unable to decide. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 


uorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Bankhead Gallinger Myers Simmons 
Borah Gore Nelson Smith, Ariz. 
Brady Harding Newlands Smith, Mich. 
Broussard Husting orris Smoot 
Chamberlain James Oliver Sterlin 
Chilton ones Overman Sutherland 
Clark, Wyo. Kenyon a aggart 
Clarke, Ark. La Follette Poindexter Thompson 
Culberson Lane el Underwood 
Cummins Lea, Tenn Vardaman 
Curtis „Md. Shafroth Walsh 

Fall Lodge Sheppard Warren 
Fletcher Martin, Va. Shields Williams 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-two Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment offered by the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Norris]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GORE. I offered an amendment a few days ago, which 
is now on the table. I ask to have it read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 


amendment. 
On page 82, after line 2, insert: 


The SECRETARY. 
: Improving the Illinois River from Utica to its 


Illinois River, III. 
mouth in accordance with House Document No. 762, Sixty-third Con- 


gress, second session, $1,050,000. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I desire to say that I voted to 
recommit the pending bill. I shall not vote for its passage, 
whether the amendment which I have offered be adopted or re- 


jected. I have never voted for a river and harbor bill during 
my service in the Senate; perhaps I never shall. 

During my brief service in this body I have seen some 
$200,000,000 or $250,000,000 appropriated for the improvement 
of rivers and harbors. Of course, I share the pride other Sen- 
ators entertain in the splendid merchant navy which burdens 
the waters of these inland highways. I rejoice in that magnifi- 
cent, that golden stream of commerce which makes use of these 
highways. But, Mr. President, in my judgment, pérhaps the 
major portion of the money carried in this bill and carried in 
preceding river and harbor bills has been wasted. If river and 
harbor bills can be judged by their fruit, by their returns, by 
the benefit which they render to the taxpayers, which they 
render to the public, which they render to the Republic, then 
we must condemn this measure as we must condemn other 
river and harbor bills. 

There is no seasonable time to waste the people’s money. We 
are the trustees of the public revenue and we ought to husband 
it Seiji with greater scruples than if it were our private prop- 
erty. 

Mr. President, I will vote for almost any project to improve 
a river if the Senator proposing the project will stand up in 
his place in this body and assert upon his responsibility as a 
Senator that if he owned the river and owned the money he 
would make the improvement as a private investment. Upon 
that standard I will commit myself to river and harbor im- 
provements. 

Mr. President, the situation of the Federal Treasury is un- 
satisfactory. The Treasury is depleted. It is a grim condi- 
tion that stares us in the face. Before this Congress adjourns 
we must find ways and means to add $150,000,00, perhaps to 
add $200,000,000, to our annual revenues. 

These revenues must come out of the people's earnings; the 
Government’s income must come out of the people’s income. 

Mr. President; the European war has caused a falling off in 
our imports; has caused a falling off in our revenues. We have 
already passed one war-revenue measure. That emergency 
measure was designed to raise some $80,000,000 a year. We 
now have in contemplation another revenue measure which is 
intended to raise approximately $200;,000,000 more. As I have 
already observed, our revenues have been falling off and we 
are threatened with increasing taxes in order fo supply the de- 
ficiency. In disregard of that unfortunate situation, we are 
expending money—I had almost said recklessly—in the 
$43,000,000 carried in this river and harbor bill. As a result 
of the war abroad and the war mania at home, we are increns- 
ing our appropriations for the Army many millions of dollars. 
The naval appropriation bill this year will carry an additional 
$100,000,000 over the $150,000,000 of last year. It will aggre- 
gate a quarter of a billion this year. This is a result of the 
European war, or rather a result of the imaginary terrors, of 
the hysteria which has grown out of the war. Preparedness at 
any price is not a cheap blessing, Militarism is not an in- 
expensive curse. 

This ought to warn us, Mr. President, to practice the most 
scrupulous economy, not only because we are under a solemn 
obligation to the taxpayers of this country to conserve their 
revenues, but there is an additional obligation resting upon the 
party in power. We came here upon the pledge of economy. 
We reprobated Republican extravagance. In its stead we 
promised Democratic economy. I am anxious to see that bond 
redeemed to the uttermost letter—not only the letter, but the 
spirit of the bond should be redeemed. 

Senators on the other side will vote for these vast appropria- 
tions; they will vote to compel us to lay ourselves liable to 
the charge of extravagance. They will not share the respon- 
sibility during the coming contest; they will not defend the 
pending river and harbor bill; but they will array and arouse 
public sentiment against the Democracy on the ground that, 
instead of being economical, it has been extravagant; and, sir, 
what sufficient answer shall we find to that indictment? 

Mr. President, I was amused and delighted with the unsophisti- 
eated amendment offered by the new Senator from Indiana 
IMr. Taccart]. I say “new” because “thereby hangs a tale.” 
The Senator from Indiana has a keen sense of humor as a rule; 
he has an Irish sense of humor; but his service in this body has 
been brief. He takes the river and harbor bill seriously. He 
presumed to offer an amendment providing that the Secretary 
of War must find that any project in this bill must be either 
essential to and, if not essential, at least promotive of inter- 
state commerce or of foreign commerce. 

Think of it, Mr. President! Nobody but a neophyte in this 
body would have offered such an amendment as that. The 
Senator assumed that there was some relationship between the 
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river and harbor bill and interstate and foreign commerce. He 
was misled by an association of ideas which might very well 
characterize a practical man or a private citizen, but which 
could not be pardoned on the part of a Senator who had seen 
any considerable service in this body. 

Now, I am afraid that Senators on the other side, while pro- 
fessing to support this bill in good earnest, are really voting for 
this bill because they think that it will render Salt Creek navi- 
gable—that is certainly the only stream it will render navi- 
gable—and they think that stream will be thrown open to naviga- 
tion on the 7th day of next November on behalf of Democratic 
Senators and other Democratic candidates. Of course, I know 
the great honor and the glory which it brings to a Member of 
Congress to return to his constituency and to point to a lavish 
appropriation obtained for some spring branch in his district. 
He may point to it as a monument, Mr. President; but I fear 
that it may serve as a different sort of a monument, and may 
bear a real epitaph, not only of Senators and Representatives 
but of the Democracy itself, if we persist in this policy of over- 
rigorous economy and overscrupulous redemption of our solemn 
pledges to the American electorate. 

As I suggested before, I should be willing to vote for almost 
any project if the Senator promoting the project should assert 
upon his responsibility as a Senator that if he owned the 
stream and owned the money he would make the improvement 
as a private investment. Perhaps that is true now. Perhaps 
Senators have investigated these projects; perhaps their official 
conduct here is but typical of what they would do in case they 
occupied the situation which I have described. Perhaps they 
fondly believe that the faith which will remove mountains will 
also canalize rivers and even rivulets. Indeed, I have no right 
to assume the contrary, but I indulge that—I will not say 
“ presumption ”— I will take it for a fact in their favor. 

Mr. President, there are a few projects which, in my judg- 
ment, deserve favorable consideration. The amendment which 
I have proposed involves one of those projects. It involves a 
great inland waterway, stretching from the Gulf of Mexico, by 
way of the Mississippi River, the Great Lakes, the St. Lawrence 
River, to the Gulf of St. Lawrence; from the Gulf of Mexico, by 
way of the Mississippi and the Great Lakes, to the Erie Canal, 
to the Hudson River, to New York Bay. It would be an inland 
sea of 2,980 miles—the greatest inland waterway upon the face 
of the globe. 

Mr. President, the Hudson River would constitute 212 miles 
of this majestic waterway. It can and will be completed in 
1917 with a depth of 12 feet. This bill carries all of the appro- 
priation necessary for its completion, save about $600,000. The 
Erie Canal would constitute some 365 miles of the proposed 
highway. It will be completed in 1918, at a depth of 12 feet, 
and at the expense of the State of New York. 

I might add that in addition to the principal line from Lake 

Srie to the Hudson River, the Erie Canal has a branch up to 
Lake Champlain, and another to Lake Ontario at Oswego, N. Y. 

Of the proposed waterway the Great Lakes would constitute 
890 miles, already completed, with a depth of more than 20 feet, 
and already available for navigation. 

In addition, the Illinois Drainage Canal is already completed 
to a length of some 30 miles, with a depth of 21 feet, extending 
from Chicago, on Lake Michigan, to Lockport. The State of 
Illinois has appropriated $5,000,000 to construct a canal from 
Lockport, the terminus of the canal just mentioned, to Utica, 
on the Illinois River, a distance of 65 miles. This canal is to 
have a depth of 8 feet. From Utica to the mouth of the Illinois 
River at Grafton, on the Mississippi, is a distance of 230 miles. 
The engineers have passed favorably on this as a feasible proj- 
ect at a depth of 8 feet. It would cost only $1,050,000 to 
complete this infervening link, which is the link involved in 
the pending amendment. 

From the mouth of the Illinois River to St. Louis is a dis- 
tance of 40 miles. To complete that link would cost $3,700,000. 
There is already available for navigation a channel from St. 
Louis to the mouth of the Ohio at a depth of 8 feet. The 
channel of the Mississippi is already available at a depth of 
9 feet for a distance of 833 miles to what are known as the 
Passes of the Mississippi River. From the Passes to the Gulf, 
a distance of 240 miles, the channel is already available at a 
depth of 30 feet. 

Mr. President, by the expenditure of $600,000 more on the 
Hudson River, by the expenditure of $1,050,000 on the Illinois 
River, and by the expenditure of $3,700,000 on the Mississippi 
from Grafton to St. Louis this mighty inland waterway could 
be completed, could be rendered available to navigation, and 
could be finished within the next two or three years. 

Of course, there are two other things, in addition to mere 
water, which are essential to the successful navigation of our 


rivers. I waive, of course, the theory that you can navigate 
without water; I take no share in constructive navigation as 
a basis for the revision or reduction of railway rates. We 
ought to have the courage to make reasonable revision and re- 
duction of railway rates without having recourse to this miser- 
able fiction of artificial navigation. 

In addition to that, however, terminals, docks, and wharves 
are essential to inland navigation. These do not exist on the 
Mississippi River. The same difficulty will be found to character- 
ize many of the splendid thoroughfares provided for in this bill. 
In addition to that, we must safeguard the companies which 
embark upon inland navigation by legislation that will protect 
them against destructive competition on the part of railroads, 
I assume that that competition, if not destructive in the past, 
has at least been disastrous, but we have already commenced a 
policy of restraint to safeguard and to guarantee life to com- 
panies that undertake the navigation of our streams, What we 
have commenced we can and we ought to perfect. 

With those two essentials the waterway which I have de- 
scribed would be the greatest inland waterway in the whole 
world. It would be many times longer than the Rhine. It 
traverses the most populous and the most productive region of 
the United States. Its entire cost of completion would aggregate 
only $7,000,000, less than half the cost of a battleship and 
only about one-third the cost of a fast battle cruiser. It would 
contribute, Mr. President, to the internal improvement—to the 
internal development of this country. It might be the cause or 
the instrumentality of preserving the prosperity of the great in- 
dustrial centers in the Mississippi basin. I doubt if those indus- 
trial centers can maintain their standards of progress and of 
prosperity with the Panama Canal open to service, unless they 
obtain deep water to the sea. It is vital to their progress; it is 
vital to their prosperity. 

I say, this inland waterway traverses the most populous, the 
most fruitful, the most productive region of the United States— 
the great Mississippi basin and through the entire State of New 
York from Lake Erie to the Hudson. It would contribute not 
only to the prosperity of these sections, but it would evidence 
the fact that in our rush to prepare for war we do not mean 
entirely to neglect preparation for peace. 

Mr. President, the amendment which I have tendered relates 
only to the Illinois River from Utiea to the Mississippi. That 
project earries only $50,000 in the pending bill. The engineers 
estimate that $1,050,000 will complete the work. Illinois has 
testified to her faith in the project by her action in authorizing 
the issuance of $5,000,000 of bonds for the completion of this 
project, and that expenditure will be of but slight service unless 
the United States shall join hands with the State and render 
the Illinois River navigable to the Mississippi. 

In addition to this, we are improving the Mississippi from St. 
Louis to Minneapolis. The Hennepin Canal is already available 
from Hennepin, on the Illinois, to the mouth of Rock Creek 
on the Mississippi River and, if in real earnest we desire to 
promote inland navigation, there is no project in America more 
deserving of support than the one covered by the amendment 
which I have offered. 


I believe that if you will select a few feasible projects and 
complete them and demonstrate their feasibility and their value 
to commerce, there will then be no complaint, there will then 
be no opposition to any real plan in the future for actual naviga- 
tion; and if, upon completing the most promising projects, we 
are disappointed in our hopes, if they shall prove to be not 
feasible, if the coils of the railways have crushed them beyond 
all relief, let us ascertain that fact, let us arrive at a definite 
and a practical policy on which we can base our action in- 
telligently for the future; abandoning a project if it be hopeless, 
and pursuing it vigorously to success if it be a practical project 
or if it renders a real return upon the investment. I am 
willing to vote reasonable appropriations to prepare for peace 
while others are voting such fabulous appropriations to prepare 
for war. Our permanent interest, our enduring glory must be 
found rather in the paths of peace than in the ways of war, I 
favor internal improvements; I favor real rational improve- 
ments. I desire the assurance that the people’s money will be 
judiciously expended, that it will not be wasted, that it will 
be expended to promote the general welfare and will lay deep 
and broad the foundations of a more general and enduring 
prosperity. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to put in the RECORD, 
following my remarks, a letter from Gov. Dunne, of Illinois, 
upon this project. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, permission is 
granted. 
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The letter referred to is as follows: 


STATE or ILLIXOIS, Bxecurive DEPARTMENT, 
Springfield, February 21, 1916. 

Dran SexaTon Gore: I beg to acknowledge receipt of yours of the 

18th instant, containing Senate Document No. 230, — a response on 

AS pari Fae the Secretary of War to a resolution in ced by you in 
e Senate. 

I have just read the document with much satisfaction. It discloses 

0 


the issuance of $5,000, 


jeans es; 
the Illinois and Miss i Ri of at least 8 feet in depth 


. for mie deepening of the TIMOS and 
ongress approp. „760, ‘or the deepen 0 e ois an 
Mississippi Rivers) Deasa Utica and St. Louis, we will haye a water- 

from the Atlantic seaboard to the Gulf of at least 8 feet in depth 
over the whole of its course. 

Senators Lewis and SHERMAN of our State are enthusiastic for the 
granting of this permit, and I would that you and 
other broad-minded Senators havin, 
would unite in endeavoring to e Secretary o 
State the permit for which she been. July. 

I congratulate: you upon your interest in great project. T think 
the completion of a waterway between New York and the Gulf, at this 
reasonable cost to the United States and the State of Illinois, one of 
the greatest projects for the development of this country that has been 
W in 5 years. 

ery y, yours, 
Ð. F. Dunne, 


Hon. T. P. GORE, 

United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President, I assume that the 
Senator from Oklahoma submitted this amendment for the pur- 
pose of having an opportunity to make a very excellent speech, 
such a one as he always makes; but the amendment can not 
be considered in the face of objection, and I feel constrained to 
make the objection. It has never been referred to the Committee 
on Commerce. It was presented on the 9th of May and ordered 
to lie on the table and be printed. In addition to that, it has 
not been included in any estimate which has ever been made. 

Mr. GORE. I will say to the Senator that there is an estimate 
in House Document 230. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. There is a plan provided for, prob- 
ably, but the improvement never has been estimated for by the 
department. 

Mr. GORE. I think the document contains an estimate. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. But the estimate is not contained 
in the Book of Estimates to which I have had access. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President, the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. La FOLLETTE] has an amendment to offer to 
strike out an amendment already inserted in the bill; and as it 
is the policy of the committee to have the bill completed as in 
Committee of the Whole, I move to reconsider the vote by which 
the item was adopted in order that the Senator from Wisconsin 
may make any motion in connection with it that he may see 
proper to make. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, let us understand what 
the amendment is. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I was going to make a statement 
about that. It is an amendment inserted in the bill at the in- 
stance of the senior Senator from Dlinois [Mr. SHERMAN], and 
is contained on page 31, lines 24 and 25 and several lines at the 
top of page 32. I notified the Senator at whose instance the 
amendment was adopted that it was the purpose of the Senator 
from Wisconsin to make a motion to strike it out. That no- 
tification was given to him this morning. I have made some in- 
quiry as to his whereabouts since that time, but I understand 
he is not to be found readily. I do not know what that means, 
and I simply make the motion I do in order that the matter may 
receive such attention as the Senate sees proper to give it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without objection, the vote by 
which the amendment was incorporated in the bill will be re- 
considered. The question now recurs on the adoption of the 
amendment, which the Secretary will state. 

The SECRETARY. On page 31. line 23, after the numerals 
“= $55,000,” the following amendment was inserted: 


And the improvement of navigation of the Illinois River authorized 
by an act of the Inois 


Assembly, approved June 18, 1915. 
providing for an expenditure of $5,000, therefor by the State of 
linois, be, and is hereby, authorized in accordance with said act. The 


ven power to fix reasonable 


Interstate Commerce Co: 
rges and tolls for the use of and navigation upon the waterway 

created under said act of the general assembly of said State in 

state transportation, 


on is hereby 
all inter- 


suggest 
this splen: 5 in yew. 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, I desire to ask what Senator it 
was who submitted the amendment? 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. The amendment was offered in 
the Committee on Commerce by the senior Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. SHERMAN]. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I move to strike out 
the entire amendment offered by the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
SHERMAN] and just read by the Secretary. It includes the 
committee amendment as well as the additional amendment re- 
garding the control of tolls by the Interstate Commerce Com- 

on. 

I am constrained to believe, Mr. President, that if the Senate 
had understood the full import of this amendment proposed by 
the committee it would not have adopted it. I understand it 
was. accepted by the committee without any discussion what- 
ever, and. without the presentation to the committee of the re- 
ports of the special board created by previous acts of Congress 
for the investigation of this important subject. It seems to 
have been offered in committee and adopted, as admitted by the 
senior Senator from Illinois when this subject was up earlier 
in the consideration of the bill, without any special consider- 
ation. When this subject was under discussion in the Senate 
the senior Senator from Illinois made certain statements which, 
without any intention upon his part, nevertheless, I am bound 
to say, were quite misleading, 

It will be remembered by the Senate that the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Sacrru] proposed to strike out this amendment 
to the pending bill and submitted some reasons in support of 
his motion. He was unable to prevail upon the Senate to strike 
it out. In the course of the debate the senior Senator from Illi- 
nois said, among other things, the following: 

Mr. ee the Senator from Michigan concludes I will 
ask him if he ows that the War Department, acting through its 
engineers, has made no objection on the question of lowering the Lake 
levels; that their objection, speaking r the Chief of Engineers, 
was entirely on the question of the possibility of the State imponne 
an excessive freight — or toll, and on the ownership of the hydro- 
electric power to be developed by the waterfall? The rg trae was 
based on those considerations and not on the question of levels. 
They have aot raised that question. 

Mr. President, there can be no fair understanding of the im- 
port of this important amendment in the pending bill without 
some statement of the history of the whole proceeding. The 
amendment provides: 

And the improvement of navigation of the Illinois River, authorized. 
by an act of the Illinois General 8 . June 18, 1915, 
providing for an expenditure of $5,000,000 therefor by the State of Illi- 
nois be, and is hereby, authoriz in accordance with said act. 

That is the amendment which, with the provision as to the 
control of tolls added on motion of the Senator from Illinois at 
the time of the debate a few days ago, is the proposition which 
I propose should be stricken from the bill. 

It is quite misleading to the Senate, Mr. President, to say that 
the proposed amendment does not involve the taking of any 
more water from the Great Lakes. Perhaps, as limited to the 
terms of the amendment adopted by the committee, that would be 
true, but as being the basis for further application to Congress 
as flowing directly from the consequences inevitable from the 
adoption of this amendment, it falls very far from covering the 
case. 

In so far as the improvement of navigation of the Illinois 
River is concerned, the withdrawal of 1,000 cubic feet of water 
per second would be sufficient to provide all the water necessary 
for navigation purposes resulting from the improvement in 
question. 

But, Mr. President, this proposition involves much more than 
that. It involves the withdrawing of the water from the Great 
Lakes for what are called sanitary purposes in connection with 
the Chicago Drainage Canal, and it involves the withdrawing 
of larger amounts of water from the Great Lakes for water- 
power purposes, which are also wrapped up in the legislative 
act which would be approved by the adoption of this amend- 
ment. If Congress approves the scheme for which the act of the 
Illinois General Assembly provides, and to the approval of 
which, by its terms, this amendment commits Congress, it will 
involve the withdrawal from Lake Michigan of a vast amount 
of water, far beyond the navigation requirements of the pro- 

waterway, and far beyond the requirements for flushing 
of the river for sanitary purposes. It will involve the with- 
drawal of the water from the Great Lakes for water-power 
purposes in the interests of this particular State. It is a very 
innocent-appearing amendment, but its adoption will commit 
Congress to a scheme that ultimately and logically will be made 
the basis of the withdrawal of vast quantities of water from the 
Great Lakes, which will so interfere with the commerce of those 
lakes that it will entail upon the Federal Government the ex- 
penditure of enormous sums of money to erect compensating 
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works and to dredge the harbors and the entrances to the har- 
bors over the entire Great Lakes region so as to meet the needs 
of commerce by restoring a proper depth of water. It will in- 
volve this Government in serious complications with Great 
Britain, because of treaty provisions which exist with Great 
Britain respecting the use of the waters of the Great Lakes, 

If Congress sanctions any scheme of withdrawal of waters 
from the lakes for water-power purposes, it will at once vio- 
late the provisions of the treaty which has been entered into 
with Great Britain regarding the use of the boundary waters of 
the lakes common to the two Governments. 

In 1899 the city of Chicago, having planned for a canal that 
would flush the Illinois River and carry off the sewage of that 
city, applied to the War Department for authority to withdraw 
from the Great Lakes at that particular point some 5,000 cubic 
feet of water per second. As I remember now, Mr. Alger was 
Secretary of War at the time. He granted permission for the 
withdrawal of 5,000 cubic feet of water per second for the purpose 
of flushing this canal to take care of the sewage of Chicago 
through the Illinois River. Subsequently it was found that the 
withdrawal of that amount of water seriously interfered with 
navigation, seriously interfered with the tonnage which the boats 
plying on the Great Lakes could carry and make the harbors 
of the Lakes, and Secretary Root, I believe, if I remember cor- 
rectly, reduced to 250,000 cubic feet per minute the amount of 
water which the State of Illinois was permitted to use through 
this canal. 

In order to set before the Senate the difficulties and the con- 
troversies which have arisen between the State of Illinois and 
the Federal Government, I think I can not do better than to 
read a memorandum recently made by Gen. Black, Chief of 
Engineers, to the present Secretary of War upon this subject. 
It is dated May 13, 1916. I will ask the indulgence of the Sen- 
ate while I read the entire memorandum, because it bears so 
directly and so pertinently upon my pending amendment and 
for the further reason that there can be no proper understand- 
ing of this proposition without a knowledge of the history of the 
efforts of Chicago and Illinois to divert the waters of Lake 
Michigan. 

Gen. Black, in his memorandum, gives a brief history of the 
matter involved in the pending amendment. He said: 


The Chicago Drainage Canal was built under authority of the State 
of Illinois for sanitary 5 has never had the sanction of 
Congress. When completed in 1899, application was made to the War 
Department for on to connect the canal with the south branch 
of the Chicago River, thereby reversing the flow of the stream which 
originally flowed into Lake Michigan, and diverting the waters thereof 
into the wry canal. A conditional t was granted May 8, 

e 


the reason 
materially increased. These injurious effects were clearly foreseen by 
the d ent, and hence the diversion has been restricted to the 
amount stated, and the Secretary of War has not only declined to 
increase the amount, but has consistently adhered to the position that 
the permit granted was to be considered of a temporary racter, and 
that any permanent diversion of the waters of Lake Michigan into 
another watershed uired congressional authorization. 
Notwithstanding well-understood attitude, the sanitary district 
has persistently sought to secure from the department Permission to 
abstract larger and additional amounts of water. In 1907 applica- 


tion was made for 8 to take an additional 4,000 second-feet 
8 the Calumet River, and after careful and thorough considera- 
tion the Secre 0 the application, refe g again to 


mary War denied 
the desirability of submitting the matter to Congress. 
In 1912 the matter came before the department again on an appli- 
cation Spree to divert from Lake Michigan to the drainage 
canal 10,000 cubic feet of water second. public hearing was 
held by the Secretary of War for consideration and discussion of the 
questions connected with this proposition. At this hearin 
to the application was made by representatives of 23 
States interested in the commerce of the Great Lakes and the harbors 
thereon; by navigation interests on 8 River, and by representa- 
tives of the Dominion Government and of the cities of — 1 and 
Montreal, as well as private navigation interests. The subject was 
most exhaustively considered, and on January 8, 1913, the etary 
of War rend a decision adverse to the applicants, in which he 


d: 

1. That the diversion of 10,000 cubic feet per second from Lake 
Michigan would substantially interfere with the navigable capacity of 
the navigable waters in the Great Lakes and their connecting rivers. 

2. That it would not be appropriate for the department to permit 
such a diversion without ress congr onal sanction. 

3. That the provisions of the * boundary waters treaty be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States offer a further reason wh 
no administrative officer should authorize a further diversion, mani- 
festly so injurious to the interests of Canada. 

Although the Secretary of War has fixed the limit of permitted diver- 
sion of 4,167 second-feet, and has repeatedly refused to grant any in- 
crease, it is known that the sanitary district has for many years 


opposition 
ier ama 6 
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withdrawing a much larger amount of water. 
organization has been paroro as well as persistent in its application 
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In fact, While this State 


to the department, it shown little regard for the decisions of the 
Secre of War when rendered. Soon after the application of 1907 
was denied the trustees of the sanitary district passed an order declar- 
ing the intention of reversing the flow of the Calumet River and 

thdrawing through it an additional 4,000 cubic feet of water, with- 
out the authority of the Secretary of War, unless 8 by injune- 
tion from so doing. Accordingly, in March, 1908, the Attorney Gencral, 
at the instance of this department, sued out a bill of injunction re- 
straining the sanitary district from reversing the flow of the river and 
from withdrawing water from Lake Michigan in a different way and 
in lar, amount than was authorized by the 8 of War. — 5 
in 1913, when the Secretary of War decided adversely to the applica- 
tion for permission to take 10,000 cubic feet of water, the sanitary dis- 
trict refused to conform to the decision, and another bill of injunction 
was filed by the Attorney General in October, 1913. These two suits 
were consolidated, voluminous testimony was taken, and the case, which 
has been ably argued, is now awaiting decision in the United States 
District Court for the Northern District of Illinois. 

It has been shown that since 1910 the average daily flow through the 
Chicago River into this canal has been in excess of 7,000 cubic feet per 
second, and measurements taken by the United States Lake Barney 
indicate discharges in excess of 8, cubic feet per second, or practi- 

the amount allowable under the permit of the 8 

This represents a daily average withdrawal from Lake Mich 
of more than 690,000,000 cubic feet, which is about equal to the en 
low-water flow of the Mississippi River at St. Paul; and, by way of 
further comparison, it may be added that the low-water flow of the 
De et ver at Keokuk, where the Jarge pae plant of the Mis- 
sissippi River Power Co. is located and operated, is only about twice 
as great as that now abstracted from Lake Michigan into this draina. 
canal. The continuous withdrawal of this volume of water will result 
in the permanent lowering of the surface of Lakes Michigan and Huron 
to the extent of 5 inches or more and of Lake Erie to nearly the same 
extent. ‘That the State authorities contemplate a still greater diver- 
sion, 10,000 second-feet or more, hardly admits of doubt. The calcula- 
tions of the United States Lake Survey, based upon observations cover- 
ing a period of 46 years, indicate that the withdrawal of 10,000 second- 
feet would lower Lakes Michigan and Huron 6.9 inches, Lake Erie 5.4 
inches, and Lake Ontario 4.5 inches at mean lake levels, the reduction 
being much greater at low-water periods. 

To lower the water surface 6 inches would reduce the permissible 
load of one of the large modern vessels by from 300 to tons, and 
the International Waterways Commission has estimated that the loss 


of 
n 
e 


W. M. BLACK, 
Chief of Engineers, United States Army. 


Mr. President, I am constrained to comment here upon the fact 
stated by the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHERMAN] that 
the amendment which he proposed to this bill in committee was 
made without any discussion and without the presentation of 
any of these facts before the committee. It is but an indica- 
tion, Mr. President, of how loosely river and harbor bills are 
prepared. The small attendance in the Senate Chamber at this 
particular time is a further indication of the lack of interest on 
the part of a majority of the Members of this body in a propo- 
sition which, as shown by all the authority upon which we act 
in regard to river and harbor improvements, menaces the inter- 
ests of commerce in the interest of a State, not for the pur- 
poses of navigation but for the purposes of building up a water- 
power proposition which shall be made profitable to that State 
and to interests that can secure the benefit of this improvement 
because of their location within the State. 

The act of the Illinois Legislature which this amendment 
would approve reads in its title: 

An act to provide for the construction of a deep waterway or rap 
to be known as the Illinois Waterway, from the water-power plant o 
the sanitary district of Chicago, at or near Lockport, in Will cona; 
III., to a pont in the Illinois River at or near Utica, in La Salle 
County, III., to provide for the issuance of bonds to pay for said 
deep waterway, to provide for the development and utilization of water 
power that may be generated from the water flowing through said 
waterway, to create a commission to be known as the Illinois Waterway 
Commission, and to make an appropriation to carry out the provisions 
of this act. 


And in the first section of this law, after again describing the 
location of this waterway, the act contains this language: 


And that there shall be erected, me bp ee and maintained by the 
State of Illinois power plants, locks, bridges, dams, and appliances suffi- 
cient and suitable for the development and utilization of the water 
power of said waterway or canal. 


Paragraph 9 of section 8 of the act of the Illinois Legislature 
contains the following: 


The State of Illinois shall be liable for all damages to real estate or 
other property which shall be damaged by overflow or otherwise dam- 
aged by reason of the construction, enlargement, use of any channel, 
ditch, drain, outlet, embankment, wall, dam, crib, or other re ik ava 


or structure of that kind made under the provisions of this ac 
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But nowhere in the act is there any provision for the payments 
of damages which may be caused by the diversion of water from 
Lake Michigan. The act provides that the Illinois Waterway 
Commission shall collect tolls for the use of the said waterway, 
but is generous in that it provides for the free use of said water- 
way for the goods of and persons employed by the United States 
Government. 

When the waterway is paid for and all the bonds which have 
been issued to pay for it have been paid, either out of earnings 
of the waterway or by ‘the State of Illinois, then the channel 
which the act authorizes is to be turned over to the Government 
of the United States for navigation uses— - 
condi 
fanaa the annel da a waterway Se from ttle for savigation nd 
to operate and maintain the locks oe of cost to the Sta: 
all uses other than navigation, the 5 and its. 
be and forever remaln the property of the State of 

The mere quotation of these clauses from the Illinois statute is 
sufficient to demonstrate that the principal object of the State of 
Illinois in ‘undertaking this improvement is not to create a 
navigable waterway, but Is to create a great water power upon 
a navigable stream. 

The public interest involved in this waterway is not alone that 
of the people of the State of Illinois or of those who reside along 
the banks of this river or who may be engaged in manufacturing 
upon the river. 

It is so peculiarly situated that this waterway has an in- 
fluence upon and may affect the well-being and the business of 
peoples situated along the whole chain of Great Lakes. 

For a great number.of years there has been ‘public discussion 
as to the effect of the diversion of the water of the Lakes through 
the Chicago Drainage Canal. The water coming from Lake 
Michigan passes through the Chicago River, down through the 
canal, and finally finds ts way into the Illinois River, and will 
be a part of the waterway which it is proposed to build under 
the act of the Illinois Legislature and which is.authorized by the 
pending ‘amendment, 

When the diversion of water from Lake Michigan was first 
suggested it was for the purpose of cleansing the Chicago River. 
That river emptied into Lake Michigan and was an open sewer 
for the city of Chicago. By the creation of the drainage canal 
the course and the character of the river was and in- 
stead of the river emptying into Lake Michigan it was made to 
empty into the waters of the Des Plaines River. 

I fear, Mr. President, and there is good ground for such fear, 
that the sanction which this amendment gives to the develop- 
ment of the Illinois River will be made the ground for future 
action by Congress or by the War Department, which will au- 
thorize ‘the diversion of the waters of Lake Michigan to this 
waterway to an extent greater than is now permitted and greater 
than the necessities of navigation would justify. 

The Senate should appreciate the probable effects of this 
amendment. The report accompanying the bill discusses the 
improvement by the United States of the Illinois River from La 
Salle to its mouth at Grafton, but is silent with respect to the 
purposes and possible effects of the improvement to be made by 
the State of Illinois and to which improvement this amendment 
commits the Federal Government, 

In 1909 there was introduced in the General Assembly of Tli- 
nois a bill to authorize the construction of a waterway from 
Lockport to Utica, III., and in the title of this bill, among other 
things, it is stated ‘that its purpose is the— 
development and utilization of the water power that may be created 
from the water fiowing through said waterway. 

That bill proposed that the State of Illinois should expend 
$20,000,000 in the creation of this waterway. 

The river and harbor act approved June 25 1910, authorized 
the Secretary of War to appoint a board of five members, and 
prescribed that such board shall report, among other things, 
upon the feasibility of the Illinois waterway, and also upon 


such measures as may be required to properly preserve me: levels of the 
Great Lakes and pe compensate, 50 far as practical, for the diminished 
levels in said lakes and of connecting waters thereof by reason of any 
diversion of water from Lake Michigan for the maintenance of the pro- 
posed waterway herein described, or on for any other purpose. 


It further proposed— 


that the 3 shall state the extent and character of 3 cooperation 
recon: and of the conditions considered n connection 


mend necessary in 

therewith to fully protect the interests of the United States. 

The board which made this investigation was composed of 
W. H. Bixby, ‘brigadier general, Chief of Engineers, United 
States Army; ©. MacD. Townsend, colonel, Corps of Engineers; 
O: Kelly, major, Corps of Engineers; J. B. Kavenaugh, major, 
Corps of Engineers; and John Boger, civil engineer. 

This board filed its preliminary report November 1, 1910. 
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Under date of January 23, 1911, this board made another 
report and upon the subject of the conditions necessary in con- 


nection with tion between the United States and the 
State of Illinois to fully protect the interests of the United 
States, the report has to say: 


A primary condition of that cooperation ‘between the United States 
and 2 State of Illinois should be the exceptance in ty of full 
pac spongy for the State of Illinois or its agents for all 


nges ‘in — levels, — cost of compensating works and for 
all o riparian owners, and the Stats should transfer to the 
United 8 ten the locks and the control of the waterway thus created 


so far as needed by navigation. 


From this same report I also quote another paragraph as 
throwing light upon the real purposes behind the pending amend- 


This report further says: 
By virtue of the act of land nece of March 30, 1822, dedi 
ae "state of Illinois the land necessary for a canal con cone ten 
of March 2, 1827, 
of ——.— 


le waters of the 
State e- 
meee: to La Salle, and im- 
m of locks and dams at 


the Illinois and Michi River y th from Bri 
roved the Illinois a the econstru 
enry and Copperas Cree 


the biata in con- 


nection with the canal of the ‘Chi san ai strict contemplates 
a waterway from Lake Michigan to Utica, which, although 
from the e of the canal, tutes a wa y ‘more 


sufficient for any probable navigation. 


agreem 
this section and 5 develop a water 
considers a -profitable business investment. 


tate or local agencies 
are better adapted Dan the General Government for conserving water 
5 for ‘their citizen: 


board believes 1 that the State is more generous vgs as raposes aro 
x requi ren: that the 7 


E and 
required at a leck goms sufficient | tres an by 80 15. lovk eet it 
is also of the opinion that the State should 


W. 10 ested b 
220000, 000 authorized to be appropriated by 
plete this part of i rep ee and unless large e 
required for power righ e larger locks could 
for that amount. 

The report of this special board was submitted to the Board 
of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, and-on January 30, 1911, 
the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors indorsed upon 
this report its views. It did not concur with the special board 
that the United States should assume any of the cost of this 
waterway in excess of the $20,000,000 which the State of Mi- 
nois proposed to spend, and added these significant words: 

aes it suggests that the amount of diversion to be permitted 

from Lake Michigan should be determined, if practicab before the 
—— is undertaken. Not only may this affect the attitude of the 
tate toward the work, but also when ‘the a 


the borrd the 
te should com- 
ditures are 
constructed 


ximate minimum flow 


is known, it may be found advisable to substitute open-channel work 
for the four existing locks and dams that are retained in the plan of 
* 7 


3 that the sun! * gel Chicago and the State 
3 to develop 8 wa that portion of the 
waterway between Chicago and Utica! aa 11 is proposed that the 
8 channel between these polnts shall be t without cost to 
the United States, 3 is believed t the General Government should 
relinquish to those cles any right that they may haye in the 
power to be thus pmo Eas ie 

So the Board of Engineers recognized the danger to the Lake 
levels by the diversion of water, and counsels that before this 
waterway shall be permitted to be built that the amount of 
water to be diverted from Lake Michigan shall be determined. 

The amount of water to be diverted from Lake Michigan has 
not been determined. Congress has not acted with respect to 
that subject. The War Department in 1901 did act. It acted 
under authority contained in the river and harbor act of March 
8, 1899. The Secretary of War granted a temporary permit, 
under wliich there was authorized a diversion of 250,000 cubic 
feet of water per minute, or about 4,167 cubic feet of water per 
second. ‘The Secretary of War at that time felt so uncertain 
as to the effect which this diversion would have upon the levels 
of the Lakes and the commerce of the Lakes that he did not 
give a permanent permit. 

The permit was temporary in character. It is still a tem- 
porary permit. Its terms have been violated by the sanitary 
district of Chicago, and instead of confining the diversion to 
the amount therein authorized, according to the Board of Engi- 
neers, there has been diverted water to the amount of more than 
7,000 cubic feet per second. 

The Illinois bill of 1909 proposed a 24-foot waterway. In the 
final report of the board that investigated it is stated that if 
the waterway was to be used by vessels capable of navigating 
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the ocean and the Great Lakes it should have a depth of not less 
than 24 feet, and if it was to be used for river traffic— 

navigation does not require its depth to exceed 9 feet. = — a 14 
feet, which has been frequently for this waterw: rate 

is neceseary for river navigation and entirely pepe, Paek for — 
lake or ocean vessels, 


The final report of the special board of engineers on the 
waterway from Lockport to Utica, III., was made under date 
of August 15, 1918. That report contains some interesting data 
with respect to the effect of the Illinois waterway upon lake 
levels. 

The report is contained in House Document No. 762, Sixty- 
third Congress, second session. I quote the following: 


It is therefore evident that when the Lakes stand at mean lake level 
a diversion of 10,000 cubic feet per second from Lake Michigan thre 
the Chicago drainage oon will ultimately produce a lowering of 
water sur: Ree of Lakes and Huron and its con: harbors 

channels of 0.465 1 (5.68 inches), of Lake Erie of 0.448 (5.58 
inches), and of Lake Ontario of 0.431 feet (5.16 inches); at lower 
stages the effect will be greater, due to the relatively smaller area of 
the cross section of the outlets. 

The largest lake freighters apei built carry over 80 short tons of 
freight for oe inch of loaded craft, and an uncompensated Chicago 
8 of, 10, 2 000 second-feet would aui 2 5 — to each vessel of — 
least ns capaci or ea own trip e 
channels connecting with Lakes gan and Huron. This’ booed u 
25 a aad th vessels 5 light, means a loss at 
least 11,150 tons , and at t rate of 55 cents per ton 


eaused by a Ses di The tonnage of 191 
the — 2 of 19 The lowest estimate of the loss to Ameri 
alone that has been t to the — of the board is over 


size of vessels 
It is evident therefore that any 3 — eo: t ms ewang 
of lake levels will cause a direct financial 1 to vesen os 


such a loss can be prevented only by the adoption yA pA naear 2 measures. 
The Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors considered 


eee chads ee primary condition of an mag ye 

5 in perpetuscy of full the State s by the EA of Timos or 
ce 0 respo: e or 

. — a = GA SEEREN 
com works, and for damages to an 
State show transfer to the United States the 
the new waterway thus created, so far as needed E oe 
locks and dams at Henry and Copperas Creek, on the ois — 


Again evidently impressed with the need of preserving the 
lake levels, the Board of Engineers say: 


The investigations and studies of the special show that the 
diversion of — 5 from the lakes lowers the levels in 
on to the amount so diverted, the full effect not observable 


‘or some time, and that for the 10,000 second-feet diver thro 

the Chica cago Drainage 55 at mean lake level the water surface will 

be lowe to Lakes Huron and Mi 1E 

oe eee in Lake Ontario, 0.481, foo ge 3 would —— 
ect the carrying ca of the large fre vessels, estima 

at at. 88 tons per inch of Aral. — Ameri 

sels alone, at the lowest estimate, of per annum. 

Three oed gins oe compensating fas diversion have been —— 
by the (1) By y the construction of subm 
arbi y N sluices at the lower ends of the esi (2) by ed 
reducing the area of the natural outlets by the . 0 
contraction works therein; (3) ip goa ni harbors 
channels. The investigations of the board show with, ce 3 the 
result of diversion of water through a new outlet is a lowering of Lake 
levels. The effect of the t storage capacity of the Lakes and of 
the natural fluctuations of level due to natural causes, such as the 
varying amount of rainfall and the varying amount and direction of 
wind pressures, is such that the absolute tee a at a given time at any 
given place can not be predicted, and human wisdom is inadequate to 
regulate a variation of through the outlet in such a manner 
as to produce a definite desired result. Method No. 1 therefore must 
be classed as impracticable. Compensation by dredging is 8 
but on account of the extensive areas involved this method would 
unduly costly. Of the three methods, the second oni is ere aro 
favorably considered. The special board proposes to hold the level 
of Lake Erie by the construction of three submerged weirs A 
River, at an estimated cost of $150,000, and that of Lakes Michigan 
and Huron by meagre ge weirs in St. Clair River, at an estimated 
of $325,000, the total for compensating works being 845.000. oo 
$15,000 ‘annually for maintenance. 

After reviewing the finding of the special board, the Board 
of Engineers, evidently fearful that the United States by co- 
operation with the State of Illinois, unless such cooperation 
was thoroughly safeguarded, would lose its right of control of 
this waterway, uses this significant language: 

It is the distinct recommendation of the Board of Engineers for 
Rivers and Harbors that the term “control of the new waterw: 
thus created, so far as needed for navigation,” shall rf eau et cont 
to include — 2 control of the use of water for power 
be necessary to insure the conditions of flow requi tor ma —— 
Further, the board believes that the total volume of water to be di- 
verted from the natural discharge esr nega 0 the lakes should be 


eet gery fixed by Congress; that a project, wi te of cost, for 


to sate for och rA . — should be pre 
to the satisfaction « of othe Chief of Engineers and the Secretary of War; 


t before any diversion is made beyond that at present existing, the 
State of Illinois shall transfer to the Secretary of War the funds neces- 
sary for such works as given by the approved estimate of cost; that 
the works shall be built by the YUnited tates with the funds so oe 

ded ; and that the control and the maintenance of such works sh 
in and at the cost of the United States. 


Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have heretofore taken some little inter- 
est in this proposition, but do not claim to be familiar with its 
details. I will ask the Senator if the amount of water diverted 
from the lakes up to the present time has sensibly reduced the 
level of the lakes? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It has, Mr. President; and as is dis- 
closed by Gen. Black’s memorandum to the Secretary of War 
is the subject of litigation between the Government and the 
State of Illinois. The Federal Government started the proceed- 
ing for the protection of the commerce of the Great Lakes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I was further intending to ask the Sena- 
tor—and I ask these questions merely for information—whether 
or not the Canadian Government has ever raised an objection 
to the diversion of the water? 

Mr. LA FOLLETT. It has, Mr. President; and there are 
great, big questions—questions involving commerce of millions 
upon millions in value, questions involving international rela- 
tions—back of a proposition placed in this bill in committee, 
without discussion, and approved by the Senate with very little 
discussion of its real merits. 

Mr. GALLINGER. One further question, if the Senator 
pleases: We have an International Boundary Commission. Had 
the commission jurisdiction at all over this matter? Has it 
ever taken the question under consideration? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I am not able to answer that question. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me to 
interrupt him? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I shall be glad to have the Senator 
do so. 

Mr. NELSON. We have a Waterway Commission, created 
under the treaty between our country, England, and Canada, of 
which Mr. Tawney, of our State, isa member. They have juris- 
diction over these international waters. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Over all matters affecting boundary dis- 
putes? 

Mr. NELSON. Over all matters affecting the boundary waters 
of the country. ‘They have jurisdiction over them. There is no 
doubt about that. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Now, Mr. President 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas, I do not believe the Senator from 
Wisconsin wants to be understood as broadly as his naked state- 
ment would indicate. The Committee on Commerce have not 
included in this bill any item that has not received very con- 
siderable attention, nor have we overlooked the War Department 
in recommending the item as it now appears. In support of 
that suggestion I want the Secretary to read the letter that has 
been received from the Secretary of War, in which he says 
that congressional action on this subject is desirable. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes; but, Mr. President—— 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Let the Secretary read the 
letter, please. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I think I have a copy of that letter 
in my hand; and when the letter is read it will be observed 
that the Secretary of War proposes that if any such provision 
as is found in this bill should be adopted, there should be added 
provisions qualifying the indorsement by the Federal Govern- 
ment of this legislation on the part of the State of Illinois. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Let the Secretary read the letter, 
and that will be the committee’s statement in support of its 
action. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. If my proposition to strike out this 
provision should be voted down, then I propose to offer the 
recommendations of the Secretary of War contained in what 
I am led to believe is the letter which the Senator from 
Arkansas has sent to the desk. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. All of it has now been incor- 
porated in the amendment except one proviso. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I shall have an amendment to offer to 
the pending committee proposition if my motion to strike it out 
should fail. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator from 
Wisconsin a question. 
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Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. May I ask the Senator from 


Idaho to suspend until the letter can be read? It is only a 


page or two. 

Mr. BORAH. Certainly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, the 
Secretary will read as suggested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

WAR DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, May 23, 1916. 

Hon, James P. CLARKE 


Chairman Commitice on Commerce, United States Senate, 


Sin: Referring to the action of the Senate of ge 22 regarding the 
improvement of the Illinois River, as given in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, I beg to state that while th 
matter is highly desirable it is very important in the general interests 
of navigation, Soco of those depending on the maintenance of the 
levels of the Great Lakes, that in addition to the proviso which was 
discussed yesterday, namely: 

“The Interstate Commerce Commission is hereby given power to fix 
reasonable charges and tolls for the use of and navigation upon the 
waterway created under said act of the general assembly of said State 
in all interstate transportation "— 
certain additional provisos be added to the item, as follows: 

“Provided, That the improvement may be made in — accordance 
with the plans heretofore submitted to the Chief of gineers and the 
Secretary of War, and subject to their approval or on such modified 
plans as may be approved by the Chief of gineers and the Secre 
of War: Provided further, t the waterway shall be completed an 
open for na tion before any of the water now „ or hereafter to 
be, diverted m Lake Mi shall be used for the development of 
power: Provided further, That the . features of the waterway 
and its appurtenances shall be operated and maintained in 
satisfactory to the Chief of eers and th 

or maintenance wor 


congressional action in 


cnees neces- 


sary for the o; tion of the waterway for navigation, together with 


all structures thereon: Provided 1 That the amount of water to 
be diverted from Lake Michigan through this system of waterways shall 
never exceed the rate of 


further, That poring. 
affect any rights the United States may have in the IIlino 


been received. At a hearing 
pa to the peraan of Illinois and other interested parties on the 15 

tant all of these additional provisos recommended above for insertion 
were read to the applicants, who stated that so far as the interests of 
the waterway itself were concerned they were bogged reo 

I would recommend that the item relating to the Illinois River im- 
provement be amended by the insertion of these provisos, 

Very respectfully, 
Newton D. BAKER, 
Secretary of War. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President, every one of the 
provisos indicated in that communication has been added to the 
pending amendment except the one which limits to 250,000 cubic 
feet per minute the amount of water which may be diverted. 
That has not been included. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTR. Mr. President, as the committee amend- 
ment reads at present I do not find that any of the proposals 
of the Secretary of War has been added, aside from the one 
which suggests that the rates on interstate traffic through this 
canal shall be controlled by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion; and that provision would have become operative under the 
law without its enactment here. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. That is an inadvertence, or else 
the Senator did not call for the reading of the amendment as it 
was amended here from the floor. These provisos did not appear 
in the amendment reported out of the committee. They were 
added on the floor, after the bill had been reported back; and 
they are part of the amendment now, except the one with refer- 
ence to the limitation to 250,000 cubic feet. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will say that he has 
before him the official copy, from which it appears that the 
amendments now stand as mentioned by the Senator from Ar- 
kansas. The amendments recommended in the letter appear to 
have been adopted, with the exception of the following: 

That the amount of water to be diverted from Lake Mich 
this system of waterways shall never exceed the rate of 2 
feet per minute. 

Mr. LA FoLLETTE. Mr. President, that is the most im- 
portant proposition which the Secretary of War makes, as ap- 
pears from the memorandum of Gen. Black, which I read. 
The fact remains, Mr. President, that this committee adopted 
the suggestion of a member of the committee, the senior Sena- 
tor from Illinois [Mr. SHERMAN], as he had stated on the floor of 
the Senate, without having before it the suggestions of the Sec- 
retary of War contained in the letter just read from the desk. 


thro 
„000 oe 


These suggestions were transmitted under date of May 23, and 
this bill was reported from the committee May 5. So the 
Senior Senator from Illinois, as a member of this committee, 
put upon this bill a proposition giving authority to the State of 
Illinois to undertake this improvement without consideration of 
any of the provisions which the investigations, conducted at 
tremendous expense by the Federal Government, beginning 
away back in 1910, and bearing upon this whole proposition, 
had shown to be necessary, and many of which were embodied 
in the letter of the Secretary of War written to the chairman 
of the committee It was on the 22d day of May that the Sena- 
tor from Michigan [Mr. Sarra] rose in his place on this floor 
and attacked this amendment. It appears now that the letter 
of the Secretary of War came as a result of the attack made on 
this amendment upon the floor and resulted in the adoption of 
a portion of the suggestions made by the Secretary of War. 
But the recommendation of the Secretary which is of most 
vital importance was not adopted. That recommendation is 
that the amount of water which shall be diverted through this 
reem of waterways shall never exceed 250,000 cubic feet per 
ute. 

Now, I should like to have the Senate keep in mind these three 
propositions: So far as navigation is concerned, 1,000 cubic feet 
per second is all that this improvement ever will require, accord- 
ing to the judgment of the engineers who have investigated it 
from time to time; 10,000 cubic feet is desired by the city of 
Chicago for the purpose of taking care of its sewage. How much 
more will be necessary in order to make this waterway a com- 
mercial proposition as a water-power scheme remains to be 
developed. But I want the Senate to remember that by the very 
terms of the act of the Illinois Legislature which it is proposed 
here to ratify, it provides for the development of a water power. 
If we blindly commit this Government to an approval of the 
legislation adopted by the Illinois General Assembly, we shall be 
called upon in the future to furnish a quantity of water sufficient 
to insure a return upon the millions that the State of Illinois 
proposes to invest under that act for water-power purposes. 

But what I protest against, Mr. President, is that this inno- 
cent-looking proposition in this bill in a few lines commits Con- 
gress to an indorsement of an act of the legislature, the provi- 
sions of which not one member of this body, I venture to say, 
outside of the Senators from Illinois know, and it will commit 
Congress to furnishing water to supply the great scheme of 
development which it is proposed that we shall authorize and 
indorse in this legislation. 

Mr. STERLING. I should like to ask the Senator from Wis- 
consin if the act of the Legislature of Illinois referred to in 
this proposed amendment covers the other projects, such as 
sanitation and water power? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. No, Mr. President; it does not deal 
with sanitation at all, except by referring to the fact that 
there is an improvement there for sanitary purposes; but it 
is, first and last, a water-power proposition. That is what it is. 
Of course, it throws over all of it the usual suggestion that it 
is in the interest of navigation, but, mark you, and I should 
like to have Senators keep this in mind, the boards that have 
investigated this from time to time in the last six years say 
that only a thousand cubic feet per second are necessary for 
the purpose of navigation. 

There has been a constant struggle between the War Depart- 
ment and the State of Illinois to prevent the taking of water 
through the drainage canal in excess of the amount that navi- 
gation requires for the purpose of flushing the Illinois River 
for the sewage of Chicago. 

Mr. President, it may be that it will afford the city of Chi- 
cago a cheaper means of disposing of its sewage to drain the 
Great Lakes to flush the Chicago River, but we can not do that 
except at the expense of commerce, and at the expense of the 
commerce of this country. Is it right that we should impose, 
as the reports of the engineers say it will impose, a loss of at 
least a million dollars a year upon the carrying capacity of the 
vessels that ply the Great Lakes if we permit the increase in 
the flowage from the Lakes which is demanded by the city of 
Chicago for what they call sanitary purposes? 

The other cities on the Great Lakes are not calling upon the 
General Goyernment to aid in the solution of their sewage- 
disposal problems. The city of Milwaukee at a very large ex- 
pense, running to something Uke $15,000,000, is providing a 
great intercepting sewage system and a sewage-disposal plant. 
The city of Cleveland is solving this problem in a similar way. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Will the Senator from Wisconsin 
permit me? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The Senator from New Hampshire, 
I think, asked the Senator from Wisconsin if the International 
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Boundary Commission did not have jurisdiction over this sub- 
ject matter. My recollection was at the time the question was 
asked, and is now confirmed by the treaty itself, that except so 
far as the waters of Lake Michigan pass into international 
boundary waters the commission has no jurisdiction because 
Lake Michigan is not an international water. In so far as the 
waters from Lake Michigan pass into the international channel 
or boundary waters the commission has jurisdiction and not 
otherwise. So, it becomes all the more important that Con- 
gress itself should take jurisdiction of a question so threaten- 
ing as is the question raised by the Senator from Illinois by 
his amendment. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I quite agree with the Senator from 
Michigan. It is, I understand, true that the treaty with Great 
Britain provides that water may be used from these Lakes for 
sanitary purposes, and it therefore becomes a question of 
domestic policy on the part of the Government as to whether 
we will undertake to draw from these Lakes water for the 
purpose of taking care of the sewage of the cities bordering 
upon the Lakes to the extent of seriously interfering with the 
commerce of the Lakes. 

I am not aware that there is any other great plan which does 
so interfere as does this Chicago plan, but I am certain from all 
of the investigation that has been made that the taking of 
more than 250,000 cubic feet of water per minute from the 
Lakes will result in such a lowering of the lake levels as will 
cost those who are operating vessels upon the Lakes something 
like a million five hundred thousand dollars a year through 
compelling them to lead lighter in order to get into the harbors 
and alongside the piers and docks. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. It might serve to limit the dis- 
puted questions in the proposition offered by the Senator from 
Wisconsin for me to say that I shall offer to include in the amend- 
ment the proviso that was omitted, including the limitation sug- 
gested by the War Department. So the Senator may discuss it 
as if that proviso was in the amendment. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. For 250,000 feet? 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Whatever it says, 250,000 cubic 
feet per minute. The Senator has the letter before him? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I have. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. We will put that proviso in the 
amendment. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I think it will serve 
to shorten this discussion considerably, and with that assurance 
from the chairman of the committee I will simply offer that as 
an amendment to the bill as amended and will discontinue dis- 
cussing this matter any further. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. Add to the proviso already agreed to the 


following: 

— „That the amount of water to be diverted from 
Lake Mi this system of waterwa~s shall never exceed 
the rate of 000 le feet per minute. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. With that amendment added to the 
amendment already adopted, which, is I understand, fully com- 
plies with the suggestion that comes from the War Department, 
I am disposed te withhold any further suggestion which I had 
intended to make. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state that the 
amendment is net in order at this time. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Why not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question before the Senate 
is to adopt the amendment. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. The vote was reconsidered, and it 
is now open. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. ‘Then I may offer that as an amendment 
to the pending committee amendment, may I not? 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. The amendment is open to further 
amendment. The proposition is to adopt it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair would rule that the 
Senator may offer his amendment as an amendment to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. That is right. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I so offer it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair desires to state that 
it will be quite inappropriate there. Its proper place is in the 
part of the amendment which was subsequently adopted and 
which is not embraced in the motion to reconsider. 

Mr. of Arkansas. I move to reconsider the vote by 
which the amendment was adopted. We can get at it that way. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That would open the whole matter. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. That is all right. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Arkansas 
moves to reconsider the vote by which the amendment was 


adopted appearing in the bill at page 32, after line 2, and after 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Illinois. 

The motion te reconsider was agreed to. 

PS a ag ae I offer the amendment which I send to 

e 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. The amendment offered by the 
—— which includes the omitted proviso has not yet been 
adopted. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I offer the entire proposition that the 
War Department sent down. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. That is all right. I withdraw, 
then, that part of the amendment offered by myself heretofore, 
As the Senator from Wisconsin says he has included all the 
amendments recommended by the Secretary of War—— 

aS LA FOLLETTE. I have. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. So it appears as an entire amend- 
ment. I withdraw the amendment, the vote upon which has 
just been reconsidered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The will read the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Wisconsin in lieu of the 
Senate amendment, the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Ilinois, and the amendment the vote on which has just been 
reconsidered. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Pending the adoption of this amend- 
ment, I ask leave to add to what I have said the remaining por- 
tion of this communication addressed by Gen. Black to the 
Secretary of War, also a letter which I have received from the 
Merchants and Manufacturers’ Association of Milwaukee, and 
in addition te that I will ask leave to incorporate in my remarks 
certain extracts from reports made upon this subject heretofore. 
It will save the time of the Senate not to read these, and the 
facts there stated will be of value to the committee of confer- 
ence. 
ro PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, permission 


granted. 
The letter of the Merchants and Manufacturers’ Association 
of Milwankee is as follows: 


MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Milwaukee, May 26, 1916. 
Hon. Ropert M. La 


Senate Chamber, Washington, D. O. 
My Dran Senator: Your telegram 
rivers and harbors bill was duly received. We 
manifested. 
1 ĩ]ð2CL ag erage RNE SR 


the amendment te the 
you for the interest 


present 


— 
a permission sani 
feet per minute of Lake 
however, 
levels of the 
War, 


— a ter diversion of 
Almost the 
cubic feet, or more, than 
been taken out. 
it brought 


against th 5 — A them from — the 
e 

excess of 250,000 an feet oar tae eta is — in 

the Federal court at Chicago. 
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es is injured 

The answer to these questions is poston decidedly in the 

of the International of the United d States Corps. rts 
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Navigation waterway: The project of utilizing the drainage canal, 
which now extends for a distance of over 30 miles from Chicago to 
Lockport, Ill, for navigation purposes has been entertained for some 
years. In this connection a movement was begun some years ago 
Which exploited the Lakes-to-the-Gulf deep waterway, and which pro- 
vided for a continuous channel at a depth of from 18 to 24 feet from 
Lake Michigan to the Mississippi River, utilizing the drainage canal 
on thé east and the laines and Illinois Rivers on the west to com- 
plete the navigation highway. 

The engineers who studied the project soon discovered that such a 
waterway would not be feasible unless the Mississippi River could be 
develo; into a deep and dependable channel. The Illinois authori- 
tles, therefore, after years of controversy, concluded to reduce the pro- 

waterway to an 8-foot barge canal. The present State adminis- 
ation of Illinois is committed to this project. 

Creating water 28889 0 Eigut pes ago the peonia of Illinois voted 
a bond issue of $20,000, e constructing the deep 

Lopo f cago Drain- 
age Canal, to the Mississippi River, and equip the same with locks 


ponme to the-people 
e State, by the sale of 


j ann N 

the controversy as to the depth of the waterway led to the re- 

duction of from 24 to 8 feet, with a proportionate reduction in the 

cost, the present administration a upon an expenditure of $5,000,- 

9000 instead of $20,000,000, and at the same time providing the reten- 
tion of the proportionate water-power benefés. 

In fact it soon develo that the Chicago Drainage Canal, which 
had originally been built for uning 8 was render a larger 
service in the power that it provid which power is now u 
lighting a portion of the city of Chicago and in providin: 
and pora: to a number of manufa g concerns loca 
canal region between Chicago and Lockport, than in any ce it 
rendered as a navigation Ae 

Illinois State authorities therefore concluded that an extension 
of the canal with its alluring prospects for additional water powers 
would prove a most profitable investment. The vote of the people 
authorizing the bond issue had laid greater stress upon the earnings 
derived from the gale of power than upon the prospects of construct- 
ing a utilitarian waterway and upon the tolls that might be exacted. 

he consent of the United States was deemed necessary, and a petition 
was accordingly presented to the Secretary of War, accompanied with 
the arguments made by Gov. Dunne that the petition by a sovereign 
State to dig an intrastate canal could not be denied, and with the fur- 
ther argument made by the attorney representing the State of Illinois 
that the Booman of War enjoyed no discretionary powers in determin- 
ts of the project in band. 
the project, however, includes the Illinois River, which 
is a nayigable way, and therefore under the jurisdiction of the 
United States, in that it contemplates the exaction of a toll and must 
employ the waters of the Gregt Lakes for its operation, the petition was 
adversely recommended by n. Kingman, Chief of the United States 
* of Engineers, and denied by Secretary Garrison, 

e present Secretary of War, Newton D. Baker, will in all probability 
den, e same petition, which is now before him. Hence the Illinois 
authorities will try to attain their object through Congress. 

Argument and conclusions: The situation may be summed up as 


follows: 

The 1 of sewage at Chi can well be effected with the 
original grant of water, namely, 250, cubic feet per minute, and that 
the excess, illegally taken and constituting 350,000 cubic feet per minute, 
is used to operate the water powers at Lockport, III. 

The shi 1 project is fostered more largely for the purpose of 
insuring the continued illegal diversion of water, or, rather, to secure 
a legal sanction of the same, than to provide a commercial utility. In 
other words, the real purpose behind the cry of sanitation and ship canal 
is the continued st of a colossal flow of lake waters for power pur- 


oses. 
5 We hold that the Great Lakes are a God-given blessing conferred upon 
a nation, that their use Is dedicated to the cause of navigation, and 
that their waters can not be used for domestic or sanitation purposes 
in any unreasonable de and that there is no warrant in law or 
morals that could sanction their use for power puree, 

No section or locality has the right to use the gifts of nature at the 
expense and to the detriment of the larger unit. The State of Illinois 
can not consistently create a local advantage at the cost and to the 
menace of the commerce of the Great Lakes. 

We therefore enter a most earnest protest against any action on the 
part of the Secretary of War or on the part of Congress that will 
sanction or legalize fhe present unwarranted diversion of lake waters 
into the Chicago drainage can: 

We address this communication to you not so much for the parposa 
of 3 any new facts or information to the subject, but to inform 
you just what our thinking and reasoning on the subject is, 

Trusting that you will give it the attention that it may deserve, we 


remain, 
Respectfully, yours, ` Wa. Geo. Bruce, Secretary. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be read. 
The Secrerary. The entire amendment as amended will read: 
Beginning on page 3 
“and the Improvement of na 
18, 1915, 
State of 
ols, said act. The 
Interstate Commerce Commissi 


en- 
acco! to the Chief of 


yr AE plans may be approved by the Chief gin 
as approv: 0 ef o eers 
War: Provided. further, That the waterway shall 
be completed and open for navigation before any of the water now being, 
rted m Lake Michigan shall be used for the 


and its Ss br hog ep) shall be operated and maintained 

o the Chief of En; 

War, Aaa o repairs or maintenance work 
0 


Secretary 
shall be made within the time specified by him: Provided further, That 


when, under the terms of the 

shall be transferred to the United Staios T 8 D 
United States shall be given a clear title to such land as may be occu- 
pied by or used in connection with the lecks and various appürtenanges 
necessary for the operation of the waterway for navigation, together 
with all structures thereon: Provided further, That the amount of 
water to be diverted from Lake Michi through this system of water- 
ways shall never exceed the rate of 250,000 cubic feet per minute: And 
provided further, That nothing herein contained shall held to preju- 
dice or affect any rights the United States may have In the Minois and 
the State of lines arising e npon the Past of the stats 
to maintain said canal 29 navigable reie nA RTE oS Aa iate 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La 
FOLLETTE]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is still as in Committee 
of the Whole and 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. 
never been adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
amendment, 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Just so the record shows that the 
amendment as amended has been adopted, it is immaterial 
whether there is one vote or two. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that 
the amendment was offered by the Senator from Wisconsin in 
lieu of the entire amendment, 

Mr, CLARKE of Arkansas. No; it must include the committee 
amendment. It would be unintelligible without the committee 
amendment. I think the amendment as amended should be 
adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The question recurs on the 
amendment as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there are no further amend- 
ments as in Committee of the Whole, the bill will be reported to 
the Senate. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I wish to reserve the amendment submitted 
By, tha Senator from Nevada [Mr. Newranps] for a separat 
vote. ; 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That reservation will be made, 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Against the amendment submitted by the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. Newranps], which has been reserved, 
I make a point of order that it is general legislation and that it 
provides an appropriation not estimated for, 

I will state that when I withdrew the point of order on that 
amendment—and the point of order had been sustained—I with- 
drew it with the understanding that certain other amendments, 
and particularly one to be offered by the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. Kenyon], would likewise be permitted to go on the bill, 
notwithstanding they were subject to a point of order. A point 
of order was made against the amendment submitted by the 
Senator from Iowa, and for that reason, in part, I make the 
point of order now against the amendment submitted by the 
Senator from Nevada. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is disposed to believe 
that the point of order is well taken. The point of order is sus- 
tained. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. The question now is on concur- 
ring in the amendments made as in Committee of the Whole. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on concurring 
in the amendments made as in Committee of the Whole. 

The amendments were concurred in. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Shall the amendments be or- 
dered to be engrossed and the bill be read a third time? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I offer the following motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

That the pending bill, H. R. 12193, be recommitted to the Committee 
on Commerce with instruction to report a substitute therefor appro- 
priating an amount not in excess of $30,000,000 for the maintenance 
of the rlver and harbor projects necessary for commercial and military 
needs and for the further prosecution of work on rivers and harbors 
heretofore adopted by Con : Provided, That the amount for such 
maintenance and prosecution shall be 3 by the Chief of 
Engineers under the direction of the Secretary of War. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas, Mr. President, I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFIONR. The Secretary will call the 
roll, 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


The amendment as amended has 


It was all treated as one 


Ashurst Broussard Curtis 

Bankhead Chamberlain Dillingham Hardin 
Borah Clark, Wyo. Fall Hardwick 
Brady Clarke, Ark. WMetcher Hollis 
Brandegee Culberson Gallinger Husting 
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James Nelson Simmons Townsend 
Jones Norris Smith, Ariz. Underwood 
Kenyon Overman Smith, Ga Vardaman 
La Folletto Pa; Smith, Md. Wadsworth 
Lane Pittman Smith, Mich, Walsh 
Lea, Tenn Poindexter Smoot Warren 
Lee, Md. Ransdell Sterling Weeks 
Lippitt Reed Swanson Williams 
Martin, Va. Sheppard Thomas Works 
Myers Shields Tillman 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-nine Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. The pending ques- 
tion is on the motion made by the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Smoor}. 

Mr. KENYON. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Please have the motion stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
motion. 

The Secretary again read Mr. Suoor's motion. 

Mr. SMOOT Mr, President, I intended to occupy a few mo- 
ments this afternoon in calling the attention of the Senate to 
my motion to recommit the bill, but I know it is the desire of 
Senators that the vote shall be taken at once upon the motion 
and to immediately follow it with a vote upon the bill. I am 
informed that there are a number of Senators who wish to 
leave shortly, and they also have expressed a desire to vote 
upon my motion to recommit and upon the bill before they leave. 
I shall therefore content myself by simply saying, in my opinion, 
there is no question but that the $30,000,000 provided for in my 
motion will cover all the legitimate projects and that none such 
will suffer if my motion prevails. 

Mr. President, I shall say no more at this time, except to 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. They have been ordered. 

Mr. SMOOT. Very well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll on 
agreeing to the motion of the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor]. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CURTIS (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Hucues] and therefore 
withhold my vote. If at liberty to vote, I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] to the 
senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Martrxe] and vote“ nay.” 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement to my pair and its transfer as heretofore made, 
I vote “nay.” 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). Announcing the 
same pair and transfer as heretofore, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. THOMPSON (when his name was called): I am paired 
with the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHERMAN], but on 
this vote I understand, if present, the Senator from Tlinois 
would vote as I am about to vote. I therefore vote. I vote 
Tipa 

Mr. TOWNSEND (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Florida [Mr. Bryan], but I feel at 
liberty to vote on this question, and I do vote. I vote“ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CURTIS, I transfer my pair with the junior Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. Hugues] to the senior Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. SHERMAN] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. TILLMAN. I am paired with the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. Gorr] and therefore withhold my vote. If at 
liberty to vote, I should vote “yea.” I wish this announcement 
of my puir to stand for the day. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I am requested to announce the 
following pairs: i 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. BurteicH] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON] ; 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Carron] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN]; 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Crarp] with the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Srararons] ; 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] with the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. BECKHAM]; 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Gronna] with the Sena- 
tor from Maine [Mr. Jounson]; 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrencock] with the Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. O’Goraran]; and 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis] with the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Jounson]. 

The result was announced—yeas 84, nays 35, as follows: 


YEAS—34. 
Ashurst Brand Curtis Gallinger 
Borah Clark, Wyo. Dillingham Gore 
Brady Cummins Fall Harding 
LIII— 557 


Hollis 3 Smoot Wadsworth 
Husting Newlands Sutherland Warren 
Kenyon Norris Taggart Weeks 
La Follette Page Thomas Works 
Lane Pittman Thompson 
Lippitt Pomerene Townsend 
NAYS—35. 
Bankhead Jones Ransdell Smith, Mich. 
Broussard Lea, Tenn. Reed Sterling 
Chamberlain Lee, Md. Saulsbu Stone 
Chilton Martin, Va. Sheppa Swanson 
Clarke, Ark. Myers Shields Underwood 
Culberson Nelson Simmons Vardaman 
Fletcher Oliver Smith, Ariz, Walsh 
Hardwick Overman Smith, Ga. Williams 
James Poindexter Smith, Md 
NOT VOTING—27. 

Beckham Goff Lewis Phelan 
Bryan Gronna McCumber Robinson 
Burleigh | Hitchcock McLean Shafroth 

tron Hughes Martine, N. J. Sherman 
Clapp Johnson, Me. O'Gorman Smith, 8. C. 
Colt Johnson, 8. Dak. Owen Tillman 
du Pont Kern Penrose 


So Mr. Suoor's motion was rejected. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I wish to add to the 
amendment which I heretofore offered, and which was adopted, 
to the provision regarding the improvement of the Ilinois River, 
an amendment which I send to the Secretary’s desk. : 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. That amendment has been sub- 
mitted to the chairman of the Committee on Commerce and he 
finds no objection to it. It takes the form of an additional 
proviso to the amendment heretofore adopted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A peculiar parliamentary situa- 
tion has arisen, the Chair should say. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President, it is proposed to 
add this amendment as a new provision. As I understand, a 
new amendment may be added. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I offer the amendment as a new provi- 
sion, to follow the amendment heretofore adopted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Wisconsin will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. At the end of the amendment heretofore 
adopted relative to the Illinois River, on page 32, it is proposed 
to add the following: 

Provided further, That the water spomen developed thro said 
waterway shall be subject to the limitations and regulations which may 
at any time be generally imposed by acts of Congress upon water powers 
located upon navigable streams. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will assume that this is 
a new amendment; and, without objection, it is agreed to. 

The bill is before the Senate and open to further amendment. 
If there be no further amendments, the amendments will be 
ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be read a third time. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. p 

The bill was read the third time. J 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is, Shall the bill pass? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. An amendment can now only be 
offered to the bill by unanimous consent. Is there unanimous 
consent to the submission of the amendment? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I object. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Let us hear what it is. 

Mr. LODGE. The bill has been read the third time, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I should like to have the amendment 
printed in the Recorp, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, If there be no objection, that order 
will be made. The Chair hears none. 

The amendment referred to was to add to the bill the fol- 
lowing: 

The expenditure of the appropriations herein made shall be super- 
vised by Congress as follows: 

“There shall be appointed by the chairmen of the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors of the House of Representatives and the Commerce 
Committee of the Senate, an inspector of river and harbor work. He 
shall be a trained and experienced civil engineer, not connected in any 
way with the Army. It shall be the duty of said inspector to thor- 
oughly examine the several river and harbor projects which have been 
adopted by Congress, with special regard to the question of whether 
the moneys appropriated by Congress for these works are being ex- 
pended to the best advantage from a standpoint both of economy and 
efficiency. In making said tion said inspector shall inquire 
whether the best methods are being used in the prosecution of said 
works to accomplish the improvement contemplated thereby. Said in- 
spector shall also examine into the question of the needs of commerce 
for sald improvements, and the probable or prospective uses thereof in 
commerce, and the probable or prospective results thereof on freight 


rates on railroads through the competition of such waterways; and for 
that purpose said ins or ascertain the effect upon such rates of 


waterways heretofore improved, and the uses that have been made of 
the same for purposes of transportation. Said inspector shall make, in 
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writing to — a full semiannual report of his observations end 
conclusions in the foregoing matters. hall 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is, Shall the bill pass? 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I want to take just about 
three minutes, and then I shall desire to have the yeas and 
nays on the passage of the bill. 

This Senate is about to pass a bill that few Senators have 
had the temerity to defend. 

This Senate is appropriating hundreds of thousands of dollars 
for streams where Congress has ordered a reexamination and 
no report has as yet been filed by the engineers. 

You are so anxious to get rid of public money that you will 
not even wait for the Army engineers to report. You are dump- 
ing hundreds of thousands of dollars into streams where com- 
merce is constantly growing less and in some cases is prac- 
tically nothing. You are making appropriations for streams, 
some of them not over 1 foot in depth, and others where we are 
solemnly told by witnesses that they could navigate the streams 
if they could get the river in shape so that the stern would fol- 
low the bow of the boat. 

You are appropriating for others where the testimony before 
the House committee was to the effect that you could not tell 
when you crossed the river. 

You are appropriating hundreds of thousands of dollars on 
projects which the Army engineers have condemned. You have 
appropriated money running into hundreds of thousands for 
ridiculous propositions, for which no man conducting his own 
business would permit the money to be used. 

You are about to vote from the Treasury, in a time of great 
national stress and strain, at least $20,000,000 in unjustifiable 
projects. 

You have had an opportunity to correct them. You would not 
even correct the worst of them. This bill is to go through. 
Your motto is “ Let the people squeal.” 

A few days ago the leader upon the Democratic side an- 
nounced that the appropriations in this Congress would be 
$200,000,000 more than in the last Congress. Other leaders 
said, “ We must practice economy.” We are always willing to 
practice economy on those things which do not concern us. 

We have tried to fight this bill in no partisan way. There is 
enthusiasm for it on this side of the Chamber. It could not 
pass without votes from this side of the Chamber. 

The fight against this method of appropriating public money 
is going on. The rising tide of sentiment; the awakened public 
conscience is against it. Gentlemen may stand here and send 
out word to the country to talk more about progress and less 
about “ pork,” but the country will keep on talking about “ pork ” 
as long as bills of this character are passed by Congress. Oloak- 
room sneers or floor jeers will not stop the fight. The men who 
are voting for these extravagances will find out that the people 
do not intend to do all of the squealing, and that they have 
some notions as to the duty of Representatives in Congress to- 
ward the Public Treasury. - 

Some constituents take a different view. I have received 
many letters from the people along the Mississippi and the Mis- 
souri Rivers, one of which flows the entire length of my State, 
and the other along a portion thereof, condemning my attitude 
on this river and harbor bill, and telling what will be done to 
me at the next election. 

Mr. President, if the price of holding my seat in this body is 
to vote for bills of this kind, the seat may go. If getting appro- 
priations for my State is considered the essential thing by my 
people, then my usefulness to them in this body is ended. 

I am not the seventh son of a seventh son, but I risk a 
prophecy, and that is that this is the last river and harbor bill, 
framed along the lines of the present bill, that will ever pass 
this Congress. New faces will be in the next Congress, fresh 
from the people, and they will pay some attention to the ques- 
tion of expenditures. 

Some day a Congress will be here that will not consider those 
the greatest statesmen who can get the most out of the National 
Treasury. Some day a Congress will think along national lines 
and not State and district lines. And that day is coming just 
as certain as that to-morrow's sun will rise. 

It is a pity that the whole Democratic Party must be held 
responsible for these expenditures, for this bill could not be 
passed by Democratic votes alone. There are men on this side 
of the Chamber who have and will give enthusiastic support to 
the bill and defend every item in it, and make possible its pas- 
sage. There are men on the other side of the Chamber who have 
fought hard for economy. 


The Senator from Colorado [Mr. THoaras] has been one of 
the most consistent advocates of economy in this body. He is 
a credit to his State and an honor to the Nation. The Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Hustrye] has fought hard to eliminate 
useless expenditures. Likewise the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
PoMERENE] and others who might be named, all of whom are 
entitled to the thanks of their constituents. The clarion voice 
of the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Tirman] has rung 
out in warning, and the courageous stand of the junior Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. Taddanr] has been inspiring. 

The people may be a little slow in getting at what is going 
on in Congress, put they are awakening to the fact that votes 
are cast for certain appropriations in order that reciprocity 
may follow fawning. 

Mr. President, we are beaten perhaps in this preliminary 
fight, but this is not the end of the fight. We appeal our case 
from a Congress drunk with extravagance to a people sober, 
meditative, and very discriminating. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and nays on the passage 
of the bill. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CURTIS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. HUGHES] 
to the Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHERMAN] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. OWEN (when his name was called). I ask if the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico [Mr. Carron] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. OWEN. I am paired with that Senator, and therefore 
withhold my vote. 

Mr, SAULSBURY (when his name was called). Making the 
same transfer of my pair as heretofore, I vole “ yea.” 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). Making the 
same transfer of my pair as heretofore to-day, I vote yea.“ 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Mc- 
Cuunznl. In his absence I withhold my vote. If at liberty to 
vote I should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. THOMPSON (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as before as to being at liberty to vote, I 
vote “nay.” 

The roll call was. concluded. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have been requested to announce 
that the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis] is paired with the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. JonHnson]. The Senator from 
Illinois would vote “ yea” and the Senator from South Dakota 
“nay” if present and not paired. 

Mr. CURTIS. I am requested to announce the following 


pairs: 
The Senator from Maine [Mr. BurreraH] with the Senator 


from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON] ; 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. pv Pont] with the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. BECKHAM]; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] with the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN] ; 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Gronna] with the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. Jounson]; and 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrosr] with the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 


The result was announced—yeas 35, nays 82, as follows: 


YEAS—35. 
Bankhead Lane Poindexter Smith, Md. 
Brandegee Lea, Tenn Ransdell Smith, Mich, 
Broussard Md. eed Sterling 
Chamberlain McLean ponina, Stone 
Clarke, Ark. Martin, Va. Sheppa Swanson 
Culberson yers Shields Underwood 
Fletcher Nelson 00 Varda man 
Hardwick Oliver Smith, Ariz, Walsh 
James Overman Smith, Ga z 
NAYS—32, 
Ashurst Gallinger Lippitt Sutherland 
Borah Zore — Taggart 
Brady Harding Newlands Thompson 
Clark, Wyo. Hollis orris Townsend 
Cummins usting P: Wadsworth 
Curtis Jones Pomerene arren 
Dillingham Kenyon Shafroth Weeks 
Fall La Follette Smoot Works 
NOT VOTING—29. 
Beckham Got McCumber Sherman 
Bryan Gronna Martine, N. J. Smith, S. C. 
Burleigh Hitchcock O'Gorman Thomas 
Catron ughes Owen Tillman 
Chilton Johnson, Me. Williams 
Clapp Johnson, S. Dak. Phelan 
Colt, Kern Pittman 
du Pont Lewis Robinson 


So the bill was passed. 
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Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I move that the Senate request 
a conference with the House on the bill and the amendments, 
and that the Chair appoint the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will later announce the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER MEMORIAL DAY. 


Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, to-morrow will be 
Decoration or Memorial Day, and there will be, as usual, some 
ceremonies at the Arlington National Cemetery. In order that 
there may be the fullest opportunity for all to attend and par- 
ticipate in the ceremonies, and that the Senate itself may pay 
proper tribute to the occasion, I move that when the Senate ad- 
journs to-day it adjourn to meet at 12 o’clock on Wednesday next, 

The motion was agreed to. : 


NATIONAL CONVENTIONS. 


Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I ask unanimous consent for the 
adoption of the order which I send to the desk. I will say that 
I believe it is agreeable to Senators on both sides of the Chamber, 
and it is intended to enable Senators to attend the two national 
conventions. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the pro- 
posed unanimous-consent agreement. : 

The Secretary. The Senator from Virginia submits the fol- 
lowing unanimous-consent agreement : 

It is agreed, by unanimous consent, that on the 3d day of June, 1916, 
at not later than 6 o'clock p. m., the Senate shall adjourn until the fol- 
lo Thursday, on which day there shall be an adjournment until 
the following Saturday, and that adjournments every third day shall 
follow until Monday, the 19th day of une, 1916. 

That between the said dates of June 3 and June 19 there shall be 
no action of the Senate on any pending measure, nor shall business of 
any kind be transacted other than the introduction of bills and resolu- 
tions, the presentation of petitions, and the reception of communications 
from the President and House of Representatives. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, let me ask the Senator 
does he mean by that to include the 19th of June as well? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Until the 19th; it does not include 
that date. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. It exeludes the 19th? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. It does; that is my understanding 
of the unanimous-consent order, and that is the purpose of it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I should be very re- 
luctant to object to that request for unanimous consent, but I 
am peculiarly situated with respect to a bill affecting my own 
State. It is local in its nature, but it has some features which 
are national in their importance. I refer to the measure known 
as the Oregon and California land-grant bill. The decision of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, which was rendered 
on the 21st day of June last, and which was entered of record 
in the lower court in my State December 9, 1915, practically 
requires the Congress of the United States to legislate on the 
subject of this grant within six months from the entry of the 
decree. That six months expires on the 9th day of June, and if 
Congress does not act it throws the matter into great confusion 
and probably might open it up to further litigation. If we 
can dispose of that bill the day after to-morrow, and I think we 
can do so easily in an afternoon, I shall be very glad to have 
the unanimous-consent agreement entered into. 

Mr. GALLINGER. We would have Wednesday, Thursday, 
Friday, and Saturday on which to legislate—four days. The 
proposed unanimous-consent agreement will not become opera- 
tive until Saturday. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. The proposed unanimous-consent 
agreement will not commence until the 3d day of June. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, may I have an implied 
understanding with the Senate that they will permit me to take 
up the bill to which I have referred Wednesday or Thursday? 
The Senate can see the importance of it, because, unless it is 
disposed of by the 9th of June, the whole subject may be again 
opened up. a 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, I will say to the 
Senator from Oregon that there will be ample time for the legis- 
lation to which he refers to be considered by the Senate. I am 
sure that the importance of the matter to which he now refers 
is such that, when presented fully to the Senate, it will meet 
with such reception as he desires. 

Mr, BRANDEGER. Mr. President, I should like to inquire 
whether the bill to which the Senator from Oregon refers has 
passed the House of Representatives? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The bill has passed the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and I am ready to report on it this afternoon, with 
some amendments, from the Committee on Public Lands. 


Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. 
in regard to it. There will be ample time for the Senator to 
have his bill considered. R 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I may later ask that it be taken up 
and made the unfinished business for day after to-morrow. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I have no objection to that, but I 
really do not think the Senator ought to ask for what amounts 


There will be no trouble whatever 


to putting the Senate on terms about this matter of his. I think 
the proposed unanimous-consent agreement is necessary for the 
convenience of the entire Senate, and I do not believe it will in- 
terfere with the matter which the Senator has in mind. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate can not make a bill the 
unfinished business by agreement. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The Senate can do almost anything it 
wants to do, if the President please. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is one thing it can not do, 
unless all the rules are abolished. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I can ask that it be done, whether the 
President agrees with me or not. I am not going to attempt to 
impose any conditions upon the Senate; I would not do that, 
even if I could, but I do want to let the Senate know that I shall 
ask for the disposition of this bill before we adjourn on June 8, 
and I shall trust the Senate to help me have it done. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I will be glad to aid the Senator, 
so far as I am concerned. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
for unanimous consent made by the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Martin]? The Chair hears none, and the order is made. 


MEMORIAL ADDRESSES ON THE LATE SENATOR BRADLEY. 


Mr. SHAFROTH. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the amendments of the House to what is known as 
the Philippine bill. 

Mr. JAMES. I ask the Senator from Colorado if he will yield 
to me to give a notice? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Let us take up the Philippine bill for con- 
sideration, and then I will yield. 

Mr. JAMES. I merely desire to give a notice, to which I am 
sure the Senator will not object. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Very well. 

Mr. JAMES. I desire to give the following notice, which I 
send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the notice. 
: The SECRETARY. The Senator from Kentucky gives the follow- 

ng notice: 


That on Saturday, June 24, 1916, immediately upon the conclusion 
of the routine morning business, he will ask that the business of the 
Senate may be suspended that fitting tribute may be paid to the life 
and character of the Hon. WILLIAM O. BRADLEY, late a Senator from 
the State of Kentucky, 


ADDRESS BY PRESIDENT WILSON. 


Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. President, I have here the very able 
address delivered by the President of the United States last 
Saturday evening, May 27, 1916, at the banquet given by the 
League to Enforce Peace, and ask that it be printed in the 
Record and also that it be made a public document. This is one 
of the ablest addresses yet delivered by President Wilson, and is 
of very great interest to the public at this particular time. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I could not hear a word the 
Senator said. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Nor could anybody else. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like the Senator to repeat his request, 
as I did not hear a word of it. 

Mr. THOMPSON. It was simply a request to have printed’ 
in the Recorp the speech of the President of the United States, 
delivered before the League to Enforce Peace, and also to have 
it printed as a public document. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator can either have it printed as a 
public document or he can have it printed in the Rxconp, I do 
not care which. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I should like to have it printed in the 
Record and also made a public document. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I do not want it made a public document 
if it is printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I hope the Senator from Utah will with- 
draw his objection, owing to the importance of this address and 
the fact that it was made by the President of the United 
States. : 

Mr. SMOOT. I do object. I have no objection to it being 
printed in the Recorp, nor have I any objection to it being 
printed as a public document; but the rule is not to print any- 
thing in both forms. The Senator can take his choice of one 
or the other, iP 

Mr. THOMPSON. Then, Mr. President, I will be satisfied to 
have it printed in the RECORD. 
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The VICH PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 
THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 

“When the invitation to be here to-night came to me I was 
glad to accept it—not because it offered me an opportunity to 
discuss the program of the league—that you will, I am sure, not 
expect of me—but because the desire of the whole world now 
turns eagerly, more and more eagerly, toward the hope of 
peace; and there is just reason why we should take our part in 
counsel upon this great theme. It is right that I, as spokesman 
of our Government, should attempt to give expression to what 
I believe to be the thought and purpose of the people of the 
United States in this vital matter. 

“This great war that broke so suddenly upon the world two 
years ago, and. which has swept within its flame so great a part 
of the civilized world, has affected us very profoundly, and we 
are not only at liberty, it is perhaps our duty, to speak very 
frankly of it and of the great interests of civilization which. it 
affects. 

RIGHTS OF NATION AFFECTED. 

“With its causes and its objects we are not concerned. The 
obscure fountains: from- which its stupendous flood has. burst 
forth we are not interested to search for or explore. But so 
great a flood, spread far and wide to every quarter of the 
globe, has of neeessity engulfed many a fair province of right 
that lies very near to us. 

Our own rights as a nation, the liberties, the privileges, and 
the property of our people have been profoundly affected. We 
are not mere disconnected lookers-on. 

“The Tonger the war lasts the more deeply do we become con- 
cerned that it should be brought to an end and the world be 
permitted to resume its normal life and course again, And 
when it does come to an end we shall be as much concerned as 
the nations at war to see peace assume an aspect of perma- 
nence, give promise of days from which the anxiety of uncer- 
tainty shall be lifted, bring some assurance that peace and war 
shall always hereafter be reckoned’ part of the common interest 
of mankind. 

“We are participants, whether we would or not, in the life of 
the world: The interests of all nations are our own also. We 
are partners with the rest. What affects mankind is inevitably 
our affair as well as the affair of the nations of Burope and of 
Asia. 

“ One observation on the causes of the present war we are at 
liberty to make, and to make it may throw some light forward 
upon the future as well as backward upon the past. It is plain 
that this war could have come only as it did, suddenly and out 
of secret counsels, without warning to the world, without dis- 
cussion, without any of the deliberate movements of counsel 
with which it: would. seem natural to approach so stupendous a 
contest. 

“Tt is probable that if it had been foreseen just what would 
happen, just what alliances would be formed, just what forces 
arrayed against: one another, those who brought the great con- 
test on would have been glad to substitute conference for force. 

“Tf we ourselves: had been afforded some opportunity to ap- 
prise the belligerents of the attitude which it would be our duty 
to take, of the policies and practices against which we would 
feel bound to use all our moral and economic strength, and in 
certain circumstances: even: our physical also, our own 
contribution to the counsel which might have averted the strug- 
gle would have been considered worth weighing and regarding. 


“And the lesson which the shock of being taken by surprise: 


in a: matter so deeply vital to all the nations of the world has 
made poignantly clear is, that the peace of the world must 
henceforth depend upon a: new and more wholesome diplomacy. 

„Only when tlie great nations of the world have reached some 
sort of agreement as to what they hold to be fundamental to 
their common interest, and as to some feasible method of acting 
in concert when any nation or group of nations seeks to dis- 
turb those fundamental things, can: we feel that civilization is 
at last in a way of justifying its existence and claiming to be 
finally established. A 


“Tt is clear that nations must in the future be governed by the 
same high code of honor that we demand of individuals. 

“We must, indeed, in;the very same breath with which we 
avow this conviction admit that we have ourselves upon occas- 
sion in the past been offenders against the law of diplomacy 
which we thus forecast; but our conviction is not the less clear, 
but rather the more clear on that account. 

“Tf this war has accomplished nothing else for the benefit of 
the world; it has at least disclosed’ a great moral necessity and 
set forward the thinking of the statesmen of the world by a 
whole age. d 


“ Repeated utterances of the leading statesmen of most of the 
great nations now engaged in war have made it plain that their: 
thought has come to this, that the principle of public right must 
henceforth take precedence over the individual interests of par- 
ticular nations, and that the nations of the world must in some 
way band themselves together to see that that right prevails as 
against any sort of selfish aggression; that henceforth alliance 
must not be set up against alliance, understanding against 
understanding, but that there must be a common agreement for 
a common object, and that at the heart of that common object 
must lie the inviolable rights of peoples and of mankind. 

“The nations of the world have become each other’s neigh- 
bors. It is to their interest that they should understand each 
other. In order that they may understand each other, it is 
imperative that they should agree to cooperate in a common 
cause, and that they should so act that the guiding principle of 
that common cause shall be even-handed and impartial justice. 

“This is undoubtedly the thought of America. This is what 
we ourselves will say when there comes proper occasion to say 
it. In the dealings of nations with one another arbitrary force 
must be rejected, and we must move forward to the thought of 
the modern world, the thought of which peace is the very atmos- 
phere. That thought constitutes a chief part of the passionate 
conviction. of America. 

“ We believe these fundamental things: First, that every peo- 
ple has a right to choose the sovereignty under which they shall 
live. Like other nations, we have ourselves no doubt once and 
again offended against that principle when for a little while 
controlled by selfishi passion, as our franker historians have been 
honorable enough to admit; but it has become more and more our 
rule of life and action. Second, that the small States of the 
world have a right to enjoy the same respect for their sover- 
eignty and for their territorial integrity that great and power- 
ful nations expect and insist upon. And, third, that the world 
has a right to be free from every disturbance of its peace that 
has its origin in aggression and disregard of the rights of peoples 
and nations. 

“So sincerely do we believe in these things that I am sure 
that I speak the mind and wish of the people of America when I 
say that the United States is willing to become a partner in any 
feasible association of nations formed in order to realize these 
objects and make them secure against violation. 

“ There is nothing that the United States wants for itself that 
any other nation has. We are willing, on the contrary, to limit 
ourselves along with them to a prescribed course of duty and 
respect for the rights of others which will check any selfish 
2 of our own, as it will check any aggressive impulse of 

eirs. 

“Tf it should ever be our privilege to suggest or initiate a 
movement for peace among the nations now at war, I am sure 
that the people of the United States would wish their Govern- 
ment to move along these lines: 

“First, such a settlement with regard to their own immediate 
interests as the belligerents may agree upon. We have nothing 
material of any kind to ask for ourselves, and are quite aware that 
we are in no sense or degree parties to the present quarrel. Our 
interest is only in peace and its future 

„Second, an universal association of the nations to maintain 
the inviolate security of the highway of the seas for the common 
and unhindered use of all the nations of the world, and to pre- 
vent any war begun either contrary to treaty covenants or with- 
out warning and full submission of the causes to the opinion of 
the world—a virtual guarantee of territorial integrity and polit- 
ical independence. 

“But I did not come here, let me repeat, to discuss a program. 
I came only to avow & creed. and give expression to the confi- 
dence I feel that the world is even now upon the eve of a great 
consummation, when some common force will be brought into 
existence which shall safeguard right as tle first and most 
fundamental interest of all peoples and all Governments, wher 
coercion shall be summoned not to the service of political ampi- 
tion or selfish hostility, but to the service ôf a common order, a 
common justice; and a common peace. 

God grant that the dawn of that day of frank dealing and 
of settled peace, concord, and cooperation may be near at 
hand!” 

Mr. CHAMBEREAIN. from the Committee on Public Lands 
I report back with amendments the bill (H. R. 14864) to alter 
and amend an act entitled “An act granting lands to aid in the 
construction of a railroad’ and telegrapli line from the Central 
Pacific Railroad, in California, to Portinnd, in Oregon,” approved 
July 25, 1866; as amended by the acts of 1868 and 1869; and to 
alter and amend an act entitled “An act granting lands to aid 
in the construction of a railroad and telegraph line from Port- 
land to Astoria and McMinnville, in the State of Oregon,” ap- 
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proved May 4, 1870, and for other purposes, and I submit a 
report (No. 494) thereon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be placed on the 
calendar. 


GOVERNMENT OF THE PHILIPPINES. 


Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, my motion is that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of the amendment of the 
House to Senate bill 381, known as the Philippine bill. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, this is the conference 
report, is it? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. No; it is a motion for concurrence in the 
amendment of the House of Representatives. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Colorado how much time he expects will be consumed in the 
consideration of his motion? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I will state that so far as I am concerned 
I shall not speak five minutes. In fact, I am perfectly willing 
to have a vote taken at this time. It is simply a motion for 
concurrence in the House amendment, and it seems to me it 
ought to be disposed of very soon. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, it will take some time to dispose 
of the House amendment to the Philippines bill. It is not the 
Senate bill. It is a new bill. I can assure the Senator from 
Colorado that it will lead te a good deal of debate, and it ought 
to have a good deal of debate. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the ‘Senator from Colorado 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr, WILLIAMS. I suggest to the Senator from Colorado that 
he accompany his motion with a statement to the Senate that 
he will agree temporarily to withhold consideration of ‘his bill 
while the bill that has just formed the basis of a unanimous 
consent of the Senate, in which the Senator from Oregon is 
interested, shall be considered and upon. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I will, if it does not lead to considerable 
debate. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
Is this motion debatable? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is after 2 o’clock. 

Mr. LODGE. There can be no unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Then I suggest to the Senator from Colo- 
rado that he make the same request as the Senator from Ala- 
bama has made. If the Philippine bill is going to lead to a great 
deal of debate—and it seems that it will—then the time of the 
Senate will not be as much consumed by temporarily laying it 
aside, first, for the consideration of the bill in which the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] is interested, and secondly, 
for the consideration of the bill in which the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] is interested. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I will do so if the bill does not lead to 
enormous debate. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I want to suggest again 
to the Senator from Colorado that these appropriation bills are 
entitled to consideration, and ought to be considered as speedily 
as possible. The Post Office appropriation bill is perhaps the 
largest that will be presented during this session of Congress 
and is perhaps of more importance to the whole country than 
any other bill that will be presented. I suggest to the Senator 
from Colorado that if he will consent to take up this bill I will 
then move to lay it aside temporarily in order that my friend 
the Senator from Oregon may temporarily take up his bill, if 
it does not promise to consume too much time in debate. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I will make exactly the 
same proposition to the Senator that he here, 

“aa AA Then, Mr. President, let the Senate de- 

e 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, this question of the Philip- 
pines has been discussed here for four or five weeks. All phases 
of the question have been presented, and all phases of the bill 
as it is now have been presented, because these bills were almost 
word for word the same when they were introduced. Therefore 
it seems to me that no unnecessarily long debate can take place 
on the Philippine bill, unless a filibuster is undertaken. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, the bill now presented to the 
Senate from the House has not been before the Senate for 


weeks. It is the old House bill, which was set aside by our 
eommittee. I consider it of very great importance. I do not 
mean to delay it unn „but there will be more or less 


debate upon that bill—a good deal of debate, I think; and toere 
ought to be debate. I do not think it ought to be allow ed t 


stand in the way of one of the great appropriation bills which 
is now ready for consideration, 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, does not the Senator from 
Massachusetts recognize that these bills were practically the 
same as introduced, and that the discussion on them was prin- 
cipally with relation to the Clarke amendment, as contrasted 
with the preamble that is contained in the House bill? 

Mr. LODGE. I realize that they are very different. This is 
exept esate and the bill that came before us was a Sen- 
ate bi 

Mr. SHAFROTH. It was practically the same bill as the 
House bill. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senate committee did not amend the 
House bill. The Senate committee brought in a bill of their 
own, and this bill as a whole has never been before the Senate. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. The bills contained practically the same 
provisions. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, if they were the same, and 
if they had been discussed, that would be no guaranty that 
they would not be talked about to an illimitable extent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Utah will state 
his inquiry 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask whether the bill referred to by the Sena- 
tor from Colorado has ever been laid before the Senate? 

i The VICE PRESIDENT. There is no such bill before the 
enate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then I make the point of order that the motion 
of the Senator from Colorado is out of order. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. On what ground? 

Mr. SMOOT. Upon the ground that there is no such bill 
before the Senate. It has not been laid before the Senate as yet, 
and the Senator can not make ‘that motion. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. It has been laid before the Senate. The 
motion of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HircHcock] was to 
concur in the House amendment. That was the proceeding of 
about a month ago, and discussion was started on it. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Nebraska, however, had no 
power to lay the message of the House before the Senate. The 
President of the Senate has not yet laid it before the Senate, 
and therefore the motion made by the Senator from Colorado 
is not in order. I make that point of order. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Well, Mr. President 

The VICH PRESIDENT. We shall have to see what the 
Recorp shows about that matter. The Chair recalls that when 
the message came over from the House of Representatives the 
Chair was requested to hold the message until the return of the 
Senator from Nebraska. Subsequently the Chair was requested 
to hold the message until both the Senator from Nebraska and 
the Senator from Colorado were in the Chamber at the same time, 
and whether or not it was ever handed down the Chair does not 
know. The Recorp must be examined. But it has been on the 
Presiding Officer’s desk all the while. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, on the 8th day of May the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hirrcucock] rose and moved to 
concur in the House amendment. That motion was discussed 
to a limited extent, and it was laid aside on a proposition from 
the Senator from Rhode Island. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. There is not any doubt about that 
having taken place, but whether or not the message was ever 
formally laid before the Senate the Recorp will have to show. 
The Ohair has no recollection on the subject. The Chair will 
request the Secretary to look up the Recorp of the 8th of May 
and see, 

Mr. SHAFROTH. If it was not laid before the Senate, I 
ask that it be laid before the Senate now. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. It will be. 

Mr. STONE. Let us first find out whether or not it has 


been laid before the Senate. 
The Secretary is looking that up 


Mr. SHAFROTH. I will. 
right now. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President, while the Secretary is looking 
mp the Recorp in regard to that question, I think it is only rea- 
sonable for me to state to the Senate that I think the Sen- 
ator from Colorado is in error in saying that this bill, or 
anything like it, has ever been reported to the Senate by any 
committee, or discussed by the Senate. As a matter of fact, 
the Philippine bill which was laid before the Senate, and was 
discussed and passed by the Senate and sent to the House, 
eontained something like 20 amendments. There were some- 
thing like 20 points in which that bill was very different from 
the bill that has now been returned here by the House. Many 
of those points go to the vital interests of the management of 
the Philippine Islands. They refer to provisions that have been 
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condemned by many of the responsible witnesses before the 
committee, and condemned in such a manner that the members 
of the Philippine Committee of the Senate unanimously agreed 
that there should be changes made in them. 

Under these circumstances I think it is manifestly proper 
and, in fact, inevitable that the bill as now presented will lead 
to a very considerable discussion. Of course, it is within the 
power of the majority side of the Senate to decide which sub- 
ject they wish to consider first. That is not the duty nor the 
privilege of this side of the Chamber. But inasmuch as the 
statement has been made here that this bill is something that 
has already been discussed and that it will take but a very 
short time to consider it, I think it is proper that I should 
state the conditions in the way I see them, 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will state, for the in- 
formation of the Senator from Colorado, that the Senator's 
recollection is correct. The message was laid down on the 8th 
of May—legislative day of the 5th. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I rise to a question of 
order. 

The VICH PRESIDENT, The Senator will state it. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Under Rule IX, first in order and first to 
be entertained by the Senate is a motion to proceed to the con- 
sideration of an appropriation or revenue bill. Outside of the 
consideration of conference reports, that is a preferential mo- 
tion in the Senate; and under that rule the Senator from Ala- 
bama was entitled to priority of recognition. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair does not so believe. 
That rule is as follows: 

Immediately after the consideration of cases not objected to upon 
the calendar completed, and not later than 2 o'clock, if there shall 
be no orders for that time, the Calendar of General Orders shall 
be taken up and proceeded with in its order, beginning with the first 

endar next after the last subject disposed of in pro- 


pene a on the 
g with the calendar, and in such case the following motions shall 
be in order at any time as privileged motions, save as against a motion 


to adjourn, or to to the consideration of executive business, or 
questions of privilege, to wit: 
First. A motion to proceed to the consideration of an appropriation 


or revenue bill. 

Second. A motion to procos to the consideration of any other bill on 
the calendar, which motion shall not be open to amendment, 

Third. A motion to pass over the pen ing subject, which, if carried, 
shall have the effect to leave such subject without prejudice in its place 
on the calendar. 

Fourth. A motion to place such subject at the foot of the calendar. 

Each of the foregoing motions shall be decided without debate and 
shall have precedence in the order above named, and may be submitted 
as in the nature and with all the rights of questions of order. 

Does the Senator from Georgia contend that that rule has any- 
thing to do with the procedure after 2 o'clock? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Undoubtedly. That is the way I construe 
it. I do not want to add to the confusion, though, by arguing it. 
I believe that at any time after 2 o’clock this procedure applies 
as I have suggested, just the same as before 2 o'clock. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Chair does not read it that 
way. This is an off-hand guess, and the Chair does not know 
whether he is right or wrong; but the Chair does not so read it. 
That rule is applicable to procedure before 2 o'clock. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, has the Philippine bill now 
been Inid before the Senate? 3 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It was before the Senate. There 
was an error about it. lt has been before the Senate since the 
8th day of May; and the motion of the Senator from Colorado, 
as the Chair understands, is to take it up and to agree to the 
House amendments. The Chair supposes the first question is 
whether the Senate will or will not consent to take it up. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, Mr. President, I understand that under the 
rule the motion made by the Senator from Colorado can not be 
amended. In other words, I could not substitute another 
motion for it. Therefore my only remedy, in order to get the 
Post Office appropriation bill before the Senate, is to ask the 
Senate to vote down the motion of the Senator from Colorado; 
and if that motion is voted down then I shall ask the Senate 
to proceed to the consideration of the Post Office appropriation 
bill. When I get the bill before the Senate as the unfinished busi- 
ness I will be willing to have it laid aside temporarily for certain 
emergencies. That includes the understanding with the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN]. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, the notice of motion of 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hircucock] has been on the 
calendar for days and days to the effect that the Philippine bill 
be taken up. We thought that an agreement of some kind was 
reached as to this bill when the river and harbor bill came up, 
but it was not. It seems to me that this bill, which has passed 
practically both Houses, ought to be taken up and considered 
now. I am willing to yield temporarily to the Senator from 


Oregon, and also for the Post Office bill, if it is taken up. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Colorado that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the House amendments to what is known as the 
Philippine bill. s 

The motion was rejected. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed a bill 
(H. R. 15774) making appropriations to provide for the ex- 
penses of the government of the District of Columbia for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and for other purposes, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. g 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the enrolled bill (S. 4856) granting pensions and 
increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil 
War and certain widows and dependent relatives of such sol- 
diers and sailors, and it was thereupon signed by the Vice 
President. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. POINDEXTER presented the memorial of Mrs. S. J. 
Pettit and sundry other citizens of Vancouver, Wash., remon- 
strating against the enactment of legislation for compulsory 
Sunday observance in the District of Columbia, which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Seattle, Wash., praying for the establishment of the Mount 
McKinley National Park in Alaska, which was referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

He also presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Seattle, Wash., praying for the enactment of legislation to 
provide for the development of the Alaska oil lands, which 
was referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

He also presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Seattle, Wash., praying for an appropriation for the estab- 
lishment of a radio station at Seward, Alaska, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. McLEAN presented a petition of the Pattern Makers’ 
Association of Hartford, Conn., praying for the granting of an 
additional 15 days’ leave of absence to employees of navy yards 
and arsenals, which was referred to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

He also presented a petition of Lodge Framat, No. 51, Inter- 
national Order of Good Templars, of Ansonia, Conn, and a 
petition of sundry citizens of Waterbury, Conn., praying that 
the United States remain at peace, which were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. à 

He also presented a petition of the Common Council of Stam- 
ford, Conn., praying for the enactment of legislation to grant 
pensions to certain employees of the postal service, which was 
referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Somers, 
Conn., praying for national prohibition, which was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of the Mothers’ Club of Bridge- 
port, Conn., praying for the enactment of legislation to prohibit 
interstate commerce in the products of child labor, which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. HUSTING presented petitions of sundry citizens of Wis- 
consin, praying for national prohibition, which were referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Wisconsin, 
remonstrating against prohibition in the District of Columbia, 
which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Wisconsin, 
praying for the enactment of legislation to further restrict im- 
migration, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Wisconsin, 
remonstrating against the enactment of legislation to limit the 
freedom of the press, which were referred to the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented memoriais of sundry citizens of Wisconsin, 
remonstrating against national prohibition, which were referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Wisconsin, 
praying for the enactment of legislation to prohibit appropria- 
tions for sectarian purposes, which were ordered to Ife on the 
table, 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Wisconsin, 
praying for the enactment of legislation to prohibit interstate 
commerce in the products of child labor, which were ordered to 
lie on the table. : 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Wisconsin, 
praying for the enactment of legislation to grant pensions to cer- 
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tain employees of the Postal Service, which were referred to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Wisconsin, 
remonstrating against the enactment of legislation to make the 
Star-Spangled Banner the national anthem, which were referred 
to the Committee on the J 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Wisconsin, 
remonstrating against the enactment of legislation to prohibit 
interstate commerce in convict-made goods, which were ordered 
to lie on the table, 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Wisconsin, 
praying for the enactment of legislation to grant pensions to 
widows and orphans of veterans of the Spanish-American War, 
which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. LODGE presented petitions of sundry citizens of Massa- 
chusetts, praying for national prohibition, which were referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. MYERS presented memorials of sundry citizens of 
Sanders County, Mont., remonstrating against the enactment of 
legislation to limit the freedom of the press, which were referred 
to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I present a petition of the National Associa- 
tion of Woolen and Worsted Overseers, urging industrial pre- 
paredness for an early increase of tariff duties on imports. I 
ask that the petition be printed in the Recorp and referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

There being no objection, the petition was referred to the 
Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INDUSTRIAL PREPAREDNESS. 
Provipence, R. I., May 20, 1916. 


9 and Worsted Overseers is an 
industrial organization en in textile manufacturing and is non- 
partisan in their attitude but raap y American in their patriotism 
and devotion to the best interests ese United States, and yang 
their opinions upon the great int of VI questions 


the need of “ industrial preparedness ” 


The National Association of 


committee of five members at their last annual mee at B 
in November, 1915, to prepare such at nig or action 
the next A ORIANA] meetin 8115 1 R. , May 20, 1916, and 


we beg leave to submit the 


“Whereas the results of 5 at war in —— — an industrial 
factor from an economic and competitive point Pot zaoa as ap — 
to this country in a business way, is 
the efforts of our keenest statisticians and ablest 
form some conception of our national ey under coe 
abnormal labor and — conditions, with enorm 

overhead costs for ‘= into the 8 of 
goods of all ail kinds for sale or abroad after the war 

when all the belli 


ping ke cre at 


diately return to the pursuits of peace and industry, in order to 
provi ah the 5 in future of rincipal and “interest upon 
their tremendous reased national 088 and 


* itary out custom 
— keen ani 


as a means 
Therefore be te 


market their d 


to high conte of living here and to other economic rea- 
us with r unless the present tariff duties 
are raised beyond the Fote line to r our exploitation by foreign 
manufacturers, and the recovery by fheir nations the gold sent here 
during the past 21 months for war munitions and supplies, and we 
E to the Congress to substitute “Vag seta dee and true = 


for partisanship, and not ian a against practical business 
experience, in order that H, vaya of the people and for the 
people may still endure pr 8 to prosper.” 

M. J. SuavGHNESSY, Worcester, Mags. 


J. 3 Burnes, Providence, R. J. 


Nis. T, 


Scorr, Madison, Me. 
JOHN F 


. BOLGER, Chairman 
ntown, Philadelphia. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I present a petition of the Colonial Dames 

of America, praying for the immediate adoption of such measures 


for national defense as shall enable the country to defend itself 
from invasion and attack. I ask that the petition be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the petition was ordered to lie on the 
RETE D or apron ae as follows: 


Tue COLONIAL DAMES OF AMERICA, 
167 Bast Thirty-fifth Street, New York City. 


ed our free 3 and of 
ng to anian and to perpetuate their ideals of liberty and 

us an 

et those ideals can flourish only under the conditions of honorable 


and 
Whereas to enjoy that peace we must be able to defend our liberties ; 


Whereas it has lately noone increasingly evident that we are not in any 
way prepared gi epa defense: Now, therefore, be it 


Resolved, Tha advocates the immediate adoption, 
Government of pp be 2 4 of such measures for national d 
as shall enable us, 1 be, to resist aggression, and shall insure the 
security and 3 of our country, and thereby make it possible 
for us to maintain our ideals and te fulfill those obligations and i. on- 
sibilities which, as a Nation, we have assumed: And be it further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be sent to the President 
and Congress of the United States, 

L. CHEESMAN, President. 
E. B. Bannown, Secretary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 4550) granting to the Portland, 
Vancouver & Northern Railway Co. a license to cross the Van- 
couver Barracks Military Reservation at Vancouver, Wash., re- 
ported it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 496) 
thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 708) to make immediately available for the use of the 
State of Georgia in paying expenses incurred by said State in 
connection with the joint encampment held at Augusta, Ga., 
July 22 to 81, 1914, certain sums appropriated for arming and 
equipping the militia of said State, reported it without amend- 
ment and submitted a report (No. 497) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 5441) for the relief of the heirs of Albert Sidney Johns- 
ton, asked to be discharged from its further consideration and 
that it be referred to the Committee on Claims, which was 
agreed to. 

He also, from the Committee on Commerce, to which was re- 
ferred the bill (S. 21) to authorize aids to navigation, and other 
works in the Lighthouse Service, and for other purposes, re- 
| Bese it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 495) 

ereon. 

Mr. WARREN, from the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, to which was referred the bill (S. 5751) authorizing the 
addition of certain lands to the Wyoming National Forest, Wyo., 
reported it with an amendment. 

Mr. THOMPSON, from the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections, to which was referred the bill (S. 5437) to further 
amend the act of Congress entitled “An act providing for pub- 
licity of contributions made for the purpose of influencing elec- 
tions at which Representatives in Congress are elected,” a 
proved June 25, 1910, to extend the same to elections for United 
States Senators and for presidential electors, and to regulate, 
control, and limit campaign and other contributions and expendi- 
tures in connection with such elections, and to define corrupt 
practices in connection therewith, and for other purposes, re- 
ported it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 498) 
thereon, 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. WEEKS: 

A bill (S. 6212) authorizing the Secretary of War to sell cer- 
tain magazine rifles; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McLHAN: 

A bill (S. 6213) granting a pension to Esteller Barrows (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TAGGART: 

A bill (S. 6214) granting a pension to Duncan F. Edwards 
(with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6215) granting an increase of pension to John Gold- 
smith (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 6216) granting an increase of pension te John W. 
Bash; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Virginia 

re bill (S. 6217) to OAS compensate commissioned 
officers of the United States Navy for length of service, and to 
grant to warrant officers allowances and privileges allowed other 
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officers of the United States Navy; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. OVERMAN: : 

A pill (S. 6218) increasing the limit of cost for the purchase 
of a site for the erection of a public building at Rockingham, 
N. C.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. LODGE: 

A bill (S. 6219) providing for the appointment of civilian 
clerks in the Quartermaster Corps of the Army as pay clerks; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. REED: 

A bill (S. 6220) granting an increase of pension to Tillie E. 
Reeves (with accompanying paper) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. WALSH: 

A bill (S. 6221) amending section 140 of the act approved 
March 4, 1909, entitled “An act to codify, revise, and amend the 
penal laws of the United States”; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SMITH of Maryland: 

A bill (S. 6222) to provide for admissions to the Government 
Hospital for the Insane, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. : 


AMENDMENTS TO APPROPRIATION BILLS. 


Mr, FLETCHER submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $10,000 for pursuing such experiments and investigations 
to determine the most practical means of extending the opera- 
tions of the parcel post in the direction of promoting the market- 
ing of farm products and furthering direct transaction between 
producers and consumers, intended to be proposed by him to the 
Post Office appropriation bill (H. R. 10484), which was ordered 
to lie on the table and be printed. 

Mr. VARDAMAN submitted an amendment proposing to ap- 
propriate $5,000 for a national library for the blind in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, intended to be proposed by him to the District 
of Columbia appropriation bill (H. R. 15774), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. LODGE submitted an amendment providing that no 
officer shall be promoted to a higher grade on the active list of 
the Navy and Marine Corps except in the case provided in the 
next section until he has been examined by a board of naval 
surgeons and pronounced physically qualified to perform all his 
duties at sea, intended to be proposed by him to the naval appro- 
priation bill (H. R. 15947), which was referred to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs and ordered to be printed. - 

Mr. OVERMAN submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $12,500 for the purchase of a site and the commencement 
of a post-office building at Rockingham, N. C., intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the sundry civil appropriation bill (H. R. 
15836), which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 


THE JUDICIAL CODE. 


Mr. SMITH of Maryland submitted an amendment intended to 
be proposed by him to the bill (S. 1412) further to codify, revise, 
and amend the laws relating to the judiciary, which was referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary and ordered to be printed. 

TREATMENT OF TUBERCULOSIS. 

Mr. OVERMAN submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
206), which was referred to the Committee on Printing: 

Resolved, That the 5 submitted * Bae Senator from North 
Carolina (Mr. OVERMAN] enti „ “Animal riments upon the Ac- 
quirement of Active Immunity by Treatment with Von Ruck’s Vaccine 
against Tuberculosis,” by J. Clemenger, M. D., Asheville, N. C., 
and Dr. F. C. Martley, M. A., M. D., Cambridge, England, be printed as a 
Renate document, 

HOUSE BILL REFERRED, 

H. R. 15774. An act making appropriations to provide for the 
expenses of the government of the District of Columbia for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and for other purposes, was read 
twice by its title and referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

POST OFFICE APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. BANKHEAD. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of House bill 10484, making appropriations for the 
Post Office Department. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 10484) 
making appropriations for the service of the Post Office Depart- 
ment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and for other pur- 
poses, which had been reported from the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads with amendments. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill may be temporarily laid aside. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am not going to object to that, of 
course. So far as I am personally concerned, I would be ready 
to take up the Oregon-California bill; but I hardly think it 
would be fair to the Senate, because the report las not been 
printed. It will be printed, though, by to-morrow morning, and 
I should like to take it up on Wednesday morning, when the 
Senate next convenes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to laying 
aside temporarily the Post Office bill? 

Mr. LIPPITT. I object, Mr. President. z 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is an objection to laying it 
aside temporarily. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, Mr. President, as the Senator from Ores 
gon is not ready to proceed with the Oregon land-grant bill, I 
shall ask the Senate to proceed with the consideration of the 
Post Office bill. I ask that the formal reading of the bill be 
dispensed with and that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of Senate committee amendments. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Alnbama asks 
that the bill be read first for Senate committee amendments, and 
that the formal reading of the bill be dispensed with. Is there 
any objection? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the bill. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads was, under the subhead “ Office of the Postmaster 
General,” at the top of page 2, to insert: 

The Postmaster General is hereby author 
necessary plans and specifications and Se pot eg td 8 * thes 


tracts for the construction of a reinforced concrete and all-glass, factory- 
type, fireproof building for the use of the Post Office De 2 5 sani 


ment shops, such b g to contain approximately 70, uare feet 
of floor space; and sufficient land in the city of 8 . C., may 
be acquired, if necessary, by y purchase or 


the Postmaster General 
condemnation, upon which to erect such building; and for the pu 

of the purchase of said land and the construction of said Fullding 
peoo; is — appropriated and made available, out of any money 
in the Treasury of the United States not otherwise appropriated. 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, if any Senator desires in- 
sore ty with reference to this amendment, I shall be glad to 
give it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to have whatever information the 
Senator has in regard to it. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I will ask the Secretary to read a letter 
from the Postmaster General in relation to this amendment. It 
gives the information in more precise form than I could. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the 
Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
March 24, 1916. 

I wish to call your attention to the inclosed House Document No. 103, 
conte mink copy of a letter I addressed to the Secretary of the Treasury 
in rega to an estimate for $200,000 for the construction of an 
equipment-shop building for the Post Office Department, which estimate 
was transmitted to the Speaker of the House of Representatives. Your 
attention is also called to bill H. R. 6827, introduced by the chairman 
of the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, which would au- 
thorize the Postmaster General to construct such building. 

I understand that the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds 
will make a favorable report on the bill, but that as yet the committee 
is undecided as to whether or not there will be a public buildings bill 
at this session of Congress. The need of the enactment of such legis- 
lation at this session is very urgent, and I do not want the possibility 
of there being no public buildings biil to interfere with the construction 
of a shop building by the department. I therefore have to request that 
1 717 insert bill H. R. 6827 as a proyiso in the Post Office appropriation 

ill, on page 1, after line 10, as introduced into the Senate, so that 
the pep ce ae as amended will read as follows, beginning at line 8: 

“For rent of suitable bulidings for the use of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, including the 8 shop, lock yon — and the 
Division of Equipment, $32,000: Provided, That the Postmaster General 
is authorized to have prepared the necessary plans and specifications and 
to enter into a contract or contracts for the construction of a reinforced- 
concrete and all-glass factory-type flreproof puana for the use of the 
Post Office Department equipment shops, such building to contain a 
proximately 70,000 square feet of floor Space 5 and sufficient land in the 
city of Washington, D. C., may be acquired, if n , by the Post- 
master General, by purchase or condemnation, upon which to erect such 
building; and for the Bites of the purchase of said land and the 
construction of said building $208, 008 is hereby appropriated and made 
available, out of any money the Treasury of the United States not 
otherwise appropriated.” 

Inasmuch as the office of the ny ego, Architect will be unable 
to prepare plans and specifications for such building, the Secretary of 
the Treasury has suggested that this department request legislation in 
Ha vere form, so as to authorize the construction by the Postmaster 

neral. 

Hearings were held by the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
at which time the chief clerk for the Post Office Department appeared 
in behalf of the bill. A copy of the hearings ìs inclosed. 

A. S. BURLESON, 
Postmaster General. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 5, line 11, after the words 
“ ciyll-service employee in,” to strike out “the Postal Service” 
and insert “ post offices of the first and second classes,” so as 
to make the clause read: 

That hereafter the Postmaster General shall have authority to employ 
acting employees in place of all employees or substitutes hereinafter 
mentioned who are ured while on duty, who shall be granted leave of 
absence with full 81 during the period of disability, but not exceeding 
1 year, then at the rate of 50 per 


cent of the employee’s salary for 
the perlod of disability aron , ft year, but not ex 
er 


ceeding 12 months 
additional, and tke Postmas eneral is authorized to the sum 


pay 
of $2,000, which shall be exempt from payun — be oh Airil = 


an 
8 who shal) be killed while on duty, or who, being injured while 
on duty, shall die within one year thereafter as the result of such in- 
fury: Providea, That no compensation shall be paid any such employee 
Zor any injury occasioned by his own negligence. To enable the Post- 
master General to carry out the provisions of the above, $234,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 5, after line 19, to insert: 

For compensation of-a special assistant to the Attorney General to 
assist in the defense of cases against the United States arising out of 
the transportation of the mails, and in other cases and matters affect- 
ing the postal revenues, $6,000, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in the first place, I do not think 
this amendment ought to be in this bill. In the second place, 
I notice that it carries a compensation of $6,000 for a special 
assistant to the Attorney General. The Solicitor for the Interior 
Department, under the Department of Justice, receives a salary 
of $5,000. The Solicitor for the Post Office Department receives 
only $5,000. The Solicitor of Internal Revenue receives $5,000. 
The Solicitor for the Department of State receives $5,000. This 
provision authorizes the appointment of a special assistant to 
the Attorney General at a salary of $6,000, $1,000 more than 
the solicitors for any of the departments receive. The item 
should rightfully come in an appropriation bill where all the 
salaries of all the other employees in the departments are pro- 
vided for. 

I will ask the Senator if he will not allow the amendment to 
be disagreed to and let the provision come in a regular appro- 
priation bill. Not only that; whoever may be selected certainly 
should not receive a greater salary than the Solicitor General of 
the State Department or of any of the other departments of the 
Government. 

I want to say to the Senator and to the Senate that just as 
sure as this item becomes a part of the bill for this particular 
position carrying $6,000 there will be a demand upon the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations next year to increase -the salary of 
every solicitor of every department of the Government, and 
what excuse can be given for denying it? How can we say that 
the Solicitor of the State Department should have only $5,000 
and then provide for paying $6,000 to a man acting virtually as 
an assistant? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I should like to have the 
Secretary read a letter from the Postmaster General, which fur- 
nishes perhaps the best explanation that can be given as to why 
this position should be filled at this salary. It is not a new posi- 
tion; it is not a new salary provided. The Assistant Attorney 
General now has a salary of $6,000 a year. The only purpose of 
this nmendment is to transfer this Assistant Attorney General 
at $6,000 to the service of the Post Office Department to act 
especially in the Court of Claims and Supreme Court. The 
only purpose of the amendment is to provide that the salary shall 
be paid from the Post Office appropriations instead of being paid 
out of the appropriations for the Department of Justice. 

I should like to have the letter from the Postmaster General 
read, if the Senator from Utah will yield long enough for that 


purpose, 
Mr. SMOOT. I will wait until the letter has been read. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The letter will be read. 
The Secretary read as follows: 


OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., March 11, 1910. 
Hon. J. H. BANKIBAD, 


Chairman Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, 
A 8 United States Scnate. 
X DEAR Senator BANKHEAD: The large number of important suits 
filed against the United States by railroad companies and . — en 
in the transportation of the mails made advisable the appointment GF a 
ial assistant to the Attorney General, who should be specially quali- 
ed, 5 of administrative knowledge of the service of the Post 
Office ent, as well as otherwise, to assist in the defense of the 
United States in such cases. Accordingly, on the ist of September, 1915, 
18.000 t 5 vas nags 7 oe 5 . — a ep of 
R annum, payable out o e appropriation for “ Pay of specia. 
assistant attorne:; 8 the De 8 Justice. z : 
Inasmuch as the work of this officer of the Department of Justice is 
concerned with suits arising out of the Postal Service, and as his 


duties make him an adviser of the Postmaster General in regard to 
the questions involved in these actions, it would seem appropriate that 
his 5 be ate for in the bill for the service of the Post 
Office partment. therefore have the honor to suggest that the 
following provision be inserted in H. R. 10484, after line 6, on page 22, 
of the first Senate committee print, namely: 

“ For compensation ot a special assistant to the Attorney General to 
assist in the defense of cases against the United States arising out of 
sanepo ranon of the mails, and in other cases affecting the postal 
revenues * 


Sincerely, yours, A. S. BURLESON 


Postmaster General. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wish to say to the Senator 
from Alabama having the bill in charge that we might just as 
well appropriate money for the payment of the salary of the 
Solicitor for the State Department, the salary of the Solicitor 
for the Department of the Interior, the salary of the Solicitor 
for the Internal Revenue Bureau out of the funds of the depart- 
ments named as to have this particular employee paid from the 
funds of the Post Office Department. It has always been the 
practice of the Government to pay the solicitors out of the funds 
appropriated for the Department of Justice. They have always 
been under the charge of the Attorney General and all appro- 
priations that have been made have been paid from appropria- 
tions made to the Department of Justice. 

It seems to me, if the letter of the Postmaster General is cor- 
rect, we are making a duplicate appropriation. If the position 
has been appropriated for it must have been in the legislative, 
executive, and judicial appropriation bill, which has already be- 
come a law. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. There never has been any specific appro- 
priation for this purpose. It is simply paid out of a lump sum. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is one of the evils of the lump-sum appro- 
priations that I have spoken of so often. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I am just trying to keep the record 
straight. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am quite sure the Senator does not believe 
that this position ought to carry a higher salary than the posi- 
tion of Solicitor for the State Department. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I think we can give good reasons why. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to hear the reasons. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator will permit me, E will state 
them now. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will yield to the Senator. 
that he should state now what the reasons are. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I think there is a reasonable explanation 
for this proposition. Let us get the facts plainly before us. In 
the first place this office is now held by the former Second 
Assistant Postmaster General, Mr. Stewart. He is paid, as the 
Postmaster General says, out of an appropriation for the pay 
of special assistant attorneys in the Department of Justice and 
is assigned by that department to the Post Office Department for 
certain work described by the Postmaster General in his letter. 

The facts are these: Mr. Stewart is the greatest expert in the 
employ of the Government in that particular kind of cases. He 
is a very great expert about this class of cases, in which he has 
dealt for so many years. 

The business of the Post Office Department, of the character 
described in the letter referred to, is very heavy, and it is 
especially heavy now, and has been especially heavy recently, 
in view of pending questions connected with the adjustment of 
railway mail pay. The railroad companies of this country have 
had the most brilliant talent that unlimited funds could employ, 
and we feel that probably a salary of $6,000 should be allowed 
Mr. Stewart in this case. We believe that the talent and indus- 
try with which this gentleman has seryed the Government fully 
warrant and justify it. 

I think it required that sort of an explanation to let the Sen- 
ator understand why we insist on it, or why we agreed to the 
departmental recommendation with respect to it. We believe 
that it is real economy to allow the department to employ the 
very best expert within the reach of the Government and within 
its means. For that reason and because of the especial service 
rendered necessary at this time we thought the recommendation 
of the department should be granted. 

Mr. SMOOT. I still state that this is a duplicate appropria- 
tion. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Will the Senator yield to me just there? 
Probably I did not cover all the ground. Undoubtedly if this 
amendment is retained in the Post Office appropriation bill that 
much more money will be available for the Department of Jus- 
tice and they may employ another man. But the Post Office 
Department contends, and I think correctly, and I believe the 
Senator will agree with me that this man has devoted himself 
to this particular kind of work exclusively in the employment 
of that department and it is proper his salary should be paid 
out of the postal funds. If on that account $5,000 or $6,000 
per annum is left unexpended in the Department of Justice, of 


I would prefer 
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course, there will be no duplication in the expenditure. Whether 
or not the Department of Justice will try to appoint another 
man I do not know; the committee ean not deal with that. It 
seems that the committee that handles the sundry civil appro- 
priation bill or the legislative, executive, and judicial appropria- 
tion bill ought to look after that. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will assure the Senator right now that every 
cent of the lump appropriation provided for in the legislative, 
executive, and judicial appropriation bill will be spent before 
June 30, 1917. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Of course, the Senator understands 

Mr. SMOOT. I say that, Mr. President, from the past experi- 
ence I have had in the appropriation of money for any of the 
departments of the Government in lump sums. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I quite agree with the Senator on that 
general proposition, but owing to the fact that this great expert 
is devoting himself to the Postal Service, in this particular kind 
of work, where there is a special need for his services now, he 
ought to be paid out of this appropriation and in connection with 
this bill I do not believe can very well be denied by the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think that in the past he has been paid out 
of the lump-sum appropriation for doing exactly the same work 
and I see no reason why he can not continue to be paid in that 
way. I say frankly to the Senator that when the Committee 
on Appropriations were considering the legislative appropria- 
tion bill they knew nothing of this special position. I know 
Gen. Stewart very well. I know his ability as an attorney and 
his familiarity with these questions. 

There is no question but that we have in the department men 
of the highest attainment, not only in the law but in the busi- 
ness affairs of the land that draw salaries not exceeding $5,000 
per annum. No doubt the Senator remembers of my referring to 
some of them at different times. I called attention to such men 
as the Commissioner of Indian Affairs receiving a salary of only 
$5,000. The result of a direct appropriation of this kind for this 
particular work will be that when the next appropriation bill 
comes before the Appropriations Committee the heads. of the de- 
partments will insist upon an increase in the salaries of the so- 
licitors for their departments. They will insist that they receive 
$6,000 a year and will point to this very case as a justification. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator if 
he knows an exception to the rule that when a larger salary is 
given to a person who occupies a position similar to that of 
several others the others immediately ask that they shall have 
their salaries increased to the maximum, giving as a reason 
that they are entitled to it quite as much as the man who 
receives it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I can not remember of a case in any of the de- 
partments where that has not happened; and to be frank, Mr. 
President, I have always felt like there was justice in their 
demands. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is true. 

Mr. THOMAS. That is human nature. 

Mr. SMOOT. There have been a few cases where a position 
has been hold at a salary larger than perhaps would be ordi- 
narily paid, but it was specifically stated in the bill that it 
should only apply as long as the present incumbent lived. That 
only happens where a man has been faithful in a certain posi- 
tion of great responsibility for 20 or 30 years. At present I do 
not know of a case that is thus provided for in our appropria- 
tion bills. I think the late financial clerk of the Senate was the 
last one who was so mentioned. 

I really believe, Mr. President, that this is a bad precedent to 
establish. By all odds I would prefer to allow it to go on the 
way it is going and pay Gen. Stewart $6,000 from the lump sum, 
We have already appropriated the money for the position and it 
has been paid from a lump-sum appropriation in the past. It 
would not make any difference to the department if continued, 
but it will make a great difference to the Committee on Appro- 
priations when they are called upon to consider the next legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill. 

I appeal to the Senator having the bill in charge to allow this 
amendment to be disagreed to. I would not ask it if it was going 
to affect Gen. Stewart. I can testify as to his ability and recog- 
nize his faithful services as any Senator in the Chamber. I 
know what work he has been doing, and I know he will con- 
Anus to do it; but this amendment will come back to plague us 
in the future, and I ask that it be disagreed to. A 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I want to say only a word 
or two more in justice to the committee. I think I ought to reit- 
erate the committee’s position that this is an exceptional case, 
We are not always readjusting a great system of pay for the 
railroads of the country for hauling the mails. When the pay 
is once readjusted, it will stay readjusted. We do not expect 
this thing to recur. We do think that just at this time, when 


the railroad companies are represented by the most brilliant 
legal talent that limitless funds ean hire, and they are urging 
with skill and foree and tremendous ability their contention on 
questions relating to railway mail pay, there is a special and 
exceptional reason why this exceptional thing, if it is exceptional, 
ought to be done now, during the pendency of that controversy 
and only during its pendency.. It seems to me it ought to cease 
immediately with the settlement of this n. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator claim that it will in any way 
interfere with the work of Gen. Stewart if this amendment is 
stricken from the bill? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I will answer the Senator in this way 
about it. The Post Office Department, I think, has had the 
services of Gen. Stewart in his present capacity for only a few 
months, since the resignation of Mr. Otto Praeger. It is not an 
old thing; it is a very recent thing. The Department of Justice 
agreed to let them have one of these speciai attorneys, although 
they had already an Assistant Attorney General for the Post 
Office Department. The Department of Justice is under no 
obligations to continue this. For some reason the Postmaster 
General seems to think that he could not provide for Gen. Stew- 
art otherwise except by the adoption of this amendment, and we 
really felt that it would be a calamity to the Government and to 
the department not to keep him, and unless this amendment is 
agreed to we were afraid it could not be done. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator the appropriation has 
been made in a lump sum to take care of every one who is in the 
employ of the Department of Justice, and we gave the Depart- 
ment of Justice every cent that they asked. The Committee on 
Appropriations did not restrict that department in any way. If 
the Senator will look up the bill he will find we gave an increase 
in numbers of employees and appropriations. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator will pardon me, I will sug- 
gest this possibility about it. If the Attorney General and the 
Postmaster General have an understanding that the Postmaster 
General will take care of this salary for Gen. Stewart and it is 
not included in this bill and we cut this amendment out, then 
28 may lose the services of this man, and we can not afford to 

o it. 

Mr. SMOOT. We can not afford to do it, and I would not do it. 

Mr. HARDWICK. That is the reason why we urge it. 

Mr. SMOOT. But I assure the Senator with all the assurance 
I can give, and it would almost go to a promise, that if the 
Government of the United States did not pay him I would. 
If this amendment is disagreed to Gen. Stewart will be em- 
ployed just as he is employed to-day, and he will be paid out of 
the lump-sum appropriation. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I merely wish to suggest to the Senator 
that Gen. Stewart is now trying a case for the department in the 
Court of Claims which involves $40,000,000. We can not afford 
to run any risk on that. If the Senator could be absolutely 
positive from his knowledge of the other bill that came from his 
committee that Gen. Stewart is already provided for and we were 
going to retain his services whether the amendment was adopted 
or rejected, I would not care whether he was paid out of this 
fund or not, but we think otherwise; at least we fear it. 

Mr. SMOOT. That will never happen. 

Mr. HARDWICK. We would have no assurance of it, and 
we do not want to run any risk. I do not think the Senator 
ought to insist upon his opposition to the amendment, because 
we can not afford to run any risk just at the present time of 
losing the invaluable services of Gen. Stewart in connection with 
these cases and with the particular work upon which he is en- 
gaged, as set out in the letter of the Postmaster General. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, If the Senator will pardon the suggestion, 
if the facts stated by the Senator from Utah can be established 
before the conference committee 

Mr. HARDWICK. We will strike it out. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. There will be no trouble in striking it 
out. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I think that is a very good solution. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. This is an office created for the man, not 
a man for the office. This man’s services are especially needed, 
and it was agreed by the committee that he ought to be retained 
in the service, and that this was the most direct and satisfactory 
way of doing it. If the Members of the other House are in pos- 
session of the facts, which the Senator has just suggested may 

there will be no trouble about eliminating the provision. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator that 
this is not an exceptional case in the sense that we have al- 
ready admitted that it was, for there are hundreds of appro- 
priations which have been made, just as this is made, to fit a 
certain condition. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. If that certain man is to perform a cer- 
tain duty or a certain function, the Goyernment makes a very 
good investment by taking that man. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Yes; but in this case the Government is al- 
ready employing him, and the Government will continue that 
employment, He will do the exact work under the law as it 
now stands, 

Mr. VARDAMAN,. If the Senator from Utah were absolutely 
sure about that, I should agree with the Senator that the pro- 
vision ought not to remain in the bill, but the Senator is not 
absolutely certain about it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I can not say any more than I 
have said, but I am positive of it; there is no question of it in 
my mind. E 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I do not think I need take 
up the time of the Senate any longer. Permit us to have the 
amendment agreed to, and if we find that the Senator from 
Utah is right we will strike it out in conference. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I am willing to leave the form that 
this matter shall take to the Post Office Committee, but I can not 
refrain from saying just a word. 

I do not believe in jobs that only one man can perform. I 
heard an Irishman say one time with reference to a situation 
of that sort, when it was urged that only one man could fill a posi- 
tion, that, if that were the case, we must immediately abolish 
the job, because some day that man would die and the country 
would be in a terrible condition. 2 

I am not impressed with the wonderful ability of the so-called 
Gen, Stewart, a title that he gets by courtesy because he was 
for a long time Fourth Assistant Postmaster General. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Second Assistant Postmaster General. 

Mr. REED. 1 believe he has gravitated from Fourth Assistant 
Postmaster General to Second Assistant Postmaster General, and 
then perhaps to some other position. I believe that this gentle- 
man has been kept in the Government service through some 
extraordinary favoritism. He used to practice law in my town, 
just across the hall from me; and if he possessed any remarkable 
ability or any latent germs that might bud and blossom and 
bring forth the fruitage of extraordinary talent, then the fact 
was entirely concealed from the members of the profession to 
to which he belonged. 

Mr, HARDWICK. Will the Senator from Missouri pardon 
me for just a moment? 

Mr. REED. Yes. 

Mr. HARDWICK. What I meant to say was—I may have 
been extravagant in the compliments I have paid to Mr. 
Stewart—that Mr. Stewart had great familiarity with these 
questions, in which the Government is obliged to have an expert. 
There is no doubt about that, I will say to the Senator, what- 
eyer may be the fact-as to his natural ability. 

Mr. REED. I think Mr. Stewart has had a good deal to do 
with a good many things. I remember one of the first tasks I 
had to perform after arriving here in Washington was to listen 
to the complaints of the editors of certain great agricultural 
newspapers who had been summoned or who had had issued 
against them orders to show cause why their papers should not 
be denied the privileges of the second-class mail. I am sorry 
that both the chairman of the committee and his able assistant 
have vanished from the Chamber. When I got through hearing 
the evidence which these gentlemen had to produce I made up 
my mind that the solitary offense of which these editors of 
agricultural papers had been guilty was not a violation of the 
postal laws, but the fact that they had printed a Democratic 
article in their papers shortly before the election. I remember 
that a large number of Representatives and several Senators 
went down to attempt to right that wrong, and found that it was 
based upon a construction of the law which was so arbitrary 
and so unjust that after some discussion it was hastily 
abandoned. 

It may be that this indispensable gentleman, this man who 
manages to hold through all administrations and in all positions, 
is so essential to the Government that we can not get along 
without him. If it is necessary to appropriate this $6,000, I am 
willing to have it appropriated; but not upon the theory that 
Mr. Stewart is the only man in the United States who can do 
this work, for I undertake to say that any good lawyer can 
master every question that has to be presented and can put for- 
ward the Government’s side in a forceful and complete manner, 
and that none of these alleged great experts employed by the 
railroads will have any advantage over a lawyer who is de- 
voting his entire time to the preparation of these particular 
questions, 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, if the Senator from Mis- 
souri will yield for just a moment I do not want to disturb 
because I surely do not want to prolong the debate—I will say 
that I think the Senator would be right, probably, if the man 
had anything like the preparation and training that Mr. Stewart 
has had; but I will say to the Senator that the particular work 


upon which Mr. Stewart is engaged is of such a character that, 


after some little examination of the questions myself—questions 
so intricate and so involved, with so many angles to them—I 
am of the opinion that a first-class lawyer could not do this work 
without a good many years of preparation. 

Mr. REED. Of course, I do not want to prolong the discus- 
sion. Indeed, I should have been through before now if I had 
been allowed to drift along in my own mild way. The railroad 
lawyers who will be here to argue this proposition are lawyers 
in active practice, having hundreds of different propositions to 
handle, The man who represents the Government, if he be em- 
ployed on this business alone, can speedily place himself in a 
position to meet whatever demands the railroads bring. 

It may be that Gen. Stewart has great familiarity with the 
subject; but I have seen many men possessing great familiarity 
with a subject who could not handle it half so well as some man 
of superior talents who had been on the ground only a few hours. 
So I am not in favor of this proposition because it is going to 
take care of Gen. Stewart. If it is necessary to have the money, 
well and good; but I hope that the Senate of the United States 
will not commit itself to the doctrine that Gen. Stewart is in- 
dispensable to the welfare of the American Republic. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I have just come in, and I desire to ask, Is 
the proposition to pay Mr. Stewart $6,000? 

Mr. BANKHEAD, Yes. ¢ 

Mr. OVERMAN. I doubt whether, if we pay him at all, we 
should pay him more than we are paying the Solicitor of the 
Post Office Department, the Solicitor of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, or the Solicitor of the Agricultural Department. 

Mr. HARDWICK. He is getting that salary already, because 
he is doing the work of a special attorney. 

Mr. OVERMAN, I understand he is being paid out of a lump- 
sum appropriation, and I am opposed to lump-sum appropria- 
tions, It is now proposed to fix his salary; but we ought not to 
fix it at an amount greater than is paid Assistant Attorneys 
General. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Iam sorry the Senator was not here when 
I tried to give the reasons for the amendment, 

Mr. THOMAS. Did I understand the Senator to say that Gen. 
Stewart received pay in addition to the $6,000? 

Mr. HARDWICK. No; the Senator did not understand me to 
say that. He is being paid by the Department of Justice from 
a lump sum, $6,000. 

Mr. THOMAS. The same amount which he will get under 
this provision? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes; but he will be paid through the Post 
Oflice Department. 

For the benefit of the Senator from North Carolina, I am glad 
to state for the committee that Mr. Stewart is in charge of all 
the Government’s contentions with respect to important ques- 


tions that are now acute relating to railway mail pay. He has 


in charge one case before the Court of Claims growing out of 
that matter, and involving, I think, $40,000,000, in connection with 
what is called the divisor question. Just at present that ques- 
tion is before Congress, and it involves immense sums to the 
Government, to the railroads, and to the public; and so, as to 
this man, with years of experience and years of training in con- 
nection with this question, there are reasons why the compen- 
sation is not at all too great. 

Mr. OVERMAN. What salary did he get as Second Assistant 
Postmaster General? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I think the Senator probably knows as 
much concerning the salaries of Government officials as I do. 
I presume he got $5,000. 

Mr. OVERMAN. He got the same salary as the other As- 
sistant Postmasters General of the department got. He did 
every particle of the work which it is said he is doing now 
for $5,000 and had a more responsible position; and it is pro- 
posed to pay him now more than is paid the First Assistant 
Postmaster General, the Second Assistant Postmaster General, 
or the Third Assistant Postmaster General. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator will pardon me, during 
the time when Gen. Stewart was Second Assistant Postmaster 
General, this question was not acute in the form it is now. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I understand the reason why Gen. Stewart 
was retained in office was because he knew more about this 
matter than anybody else. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I understand that there are other things 
of moment which the Second Assistant Postmaster General at- 
tends to besides the question of railway-mail pay. 

Mr. OVERMAN. If we increase his salary, does not the Sen- 


ator think we ought to increase the salary of the Assistant, 


Postmasters General? 
Mr. HARDWICK. No, sir. In the first place, we do not in- 
crease his salary at all. 
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Mr. OVERMAN. Yes; it is proposed to promote him to $6,000 
instead of $5,000 

Mr. HARDWICK. If we should strike this amendment from | 
the bill, he would get $6,000 anyhow. 

Mr. OVERMAN. How? 

Mr. HARDWICK. From the Department of Justice. 

Mr. OVERMAN. He can only get it because he is paid from 
a lump-sum appropriation. 

Mr. HARDWICK. That is how he does get it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Then, he is on an annual basis. Such ap- 
propriations are made from the 1st of July of one year to the 
Ist of July of the next year. 

Mr. HARDWICK. That is all the time this appropriation | 
continues in force. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The departments can pay salaries of $10,000) 
out of lump-sum appropriations. They sometimes take lump) 
sums and pay an employee $8,000 whose salary ‘has been ‘fixed 
at $2,000. I am opposed ‘to paying the salaries of men out of 
lump-sum appropriations. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Six thousand dollars is the amount of 
salary Congress has provided for in this particular case, and it 
is now being paid from a lump-sum appropriation by the De- 
partment of Justice. 

Mr. OVERMAN. When it comes to ‘fixing salaries, I will say 
to the Senator, if he will pardon me, that we ought not to fix 
them greater in this bill than we do in ‘the legislative appro- | 
priation bill. 

Mr, VARDAMAN. That is just what this does. It is not a 
lump sum and ‘the is fixed, 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is what I am protesting against. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. It fixes his salary at just what he is 
receiving now. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is what I am protesting against. We 
have a legislative bill to fix the salaries of all the officers of 
departments, but in this case they had a lump-sum appropria- | 
tion, and from the lump-sum appropriation they employ this 
man and pay him more money than he was getting before for 
doing the same work; and here comes in another appropriation 
bill proposing to fix his salary at $6,000. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator will pardon me, I do not 
want to go over the ground again. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I am sorry I was not here, and I beg the 
Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I am willing, however, to do it for the! 
Senator’s benefit. The situation is different from what the 
Senator imagines. Gen. Stewart is not doing the same work. 
The question of railway mail pay has become acute. Congress | 
is about to enact legislation one way or another concerning) 
this matter in this bill. Before we get through the ‘committee 
will submit a proposition looking to a ‘thorough investigation 
of that question by the Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
railroads will be represented by lawyers of skill and ability and 
experience in these questions. They have unlimited funds, or 
practically so, I presume, with which to pay those attorneys. 
Mr. Stewart has had years of experience, and he seems to have, 
so far as the committee can judge, exceptional ability and 
knowledge of this question, and we thought that for the present 
it was well to make this provision. I will say to the Senator 
frankly that as soon as we can get through with this question 
of railway mail pay, and ‘that matter has ‘been adjusted, I will 
agree with him thoroughly. I agree with every sentiment that 
he has uttered in regard to general rules of this kind; but it 
does seem to me, as it seemed to all the members of the com- 
mittee, that this was an exceptional case because of the con- 
ditions surrounding the question of railway mail pay and rail- 
‘way mail transportation, at this particular time, and the great 
9 that is now raging about them. 

. OVERMAN. I Will ask the Senator if the question of 
3 has been passed upon by the committee? 

Mr. HARDWICK. The committee has recommended that the 
wW nao matter be investigated by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission—— 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is under consideration now? 

Mr, HARDWICK. And that the department and the rail- 
reads go there to argue the question out. Of course, we will 
come to that later. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I am not going to take any time on this 
question now, because there are very few Senators present, and 
I want this bill to proceed; but I did want to protest against 
this kind of legislation, for if you provide for a man in one ‘bill 
and for another man in the same department in another bill, 
what is the use of having a legislative appropriation bill? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Abstractly I quite agree with the Senator. 
He is absolutely right—unegnivocally right—and yet I say to 


‘him, after a careful study of this question, that I think this is 
such an exceptional -case and the circumstances are so excep- 
‘tional that the interests of the Government require that the 
action recommended by the committee be taken in this instance. 
That is all. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I think perhaps the Senator 
from North Carolina does not quite understand this particular 
case. Gen. Stewart was Second Assistant Postmaster Gen- 


eral and during that time for 15 years he dealt largely with 


railway mail pay questions. In his present position, however, 
he has nothing to do with the Second Assistant Postmaster 
General's office, but represents the Post Office Department in the 
Court of Claims and other courts, and recently he appeared in 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 


eral, then, for ‘that purpose? 
B Ido not care what you may call him. 

Mr. OVERMAN. We have an Assistant Attorney General, as 
the Senator knows. who does all that. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. But he does not do it as to this particular 
question. He, like many other great lawyers, does not under- 
stund all questions, and it seemed to the committee that it would 
be well to make this provision. This is an annual appropriation, 
it is true, but whether it stays in this bill or goes out, the salary 
of ‘the office will be the same and the amount of money received 
will be the same. ‘The committee thought—and it seems to me 
that that is a reasonable conclusion—that if he was under the 
control and jurisdiction of the Post Office t rep- 
resenting alone the Post Office Department in the courts of 
the United States, including the Court of Claims and ‘the 
Supreme Court of the United States, his salary ought to be 
paid from ‘the Post Office appropriation bill. That is the only 
purpose of this item, and it seems to me ‘there should be no 
objection to it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
i| having the bill in charge if he will not consent ‘to adjourn at this 
time. We have been meeting at 11 o’clock every day; this is the 
eve of Decoration Day, and there are very few Senators present. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I am very glad, indeed, to agree to the 

3 of the Senator from Utah, and I move that the Senate 
adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o’clock and 38 minutes 
p. m., Monday, May 29, 1916) the Senate, under the previous 
order, adjourned until Wednesday, May 31, 1916, at 12 o'clock 
meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Moxpar, May 29, 1916. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

We bless Thee, Infinite Spirit, for the sublime faith which 
enables us to see back of all that we perceive with our physical 
senses a supreme Intelligence, a moral order, a spiritual realm, 
the kingdom of heaven. Help us to enter in and possess that 
realm thut we may live in Thee, through Thee, to the larger life 
and render to our fellow men a truer, nobler service, after the 
manner of the Christ. For Thine is the kingdom and the power 
and the glory forever. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, May 27, was read 
and approved. 


JEFFERSON DAVIS. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on next Saturday, June 3, I be permitted to address the House 
for 15 minutes, the occasion being the anniversary of the birth- 
day of Mr. Jefferson Davis. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. As- 
WELL] asks unanimous consent that on next Saturday, after the 
reading of the Journal and the clearing up of the business on the 
Speaker's table, he be allowed to address the House to not exceed 
15 minutes, it being the anniversary of the birthday of Jeffer- 
son Davis. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, J ask unanimous consent to modity 


the order under which we are operating, to the extent of allow- 
ing general debate to proceed so that the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Papcrerr] shall have 1 hour and 20 minutes and the 
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gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Burrter} 1 hour and 20 Mr. DIES. I am not talking about the speeches. I am talk- 


minutes to-day, and that general debate shall close at the end 
of that time. 

The SPEAKER. Does that mean at the end of this general 
debate or at the end of the whole thing? 

Mr. MANN. It means now. It will extend it a little time 
beyond the time fixed by the rule. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unanimous 
consent that the order heretofore agreed to shall be modified to 
such an extent as to allow the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Paveerr] 1 hour and 20 minutes and the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. BUTLER] 1 hour and 20 minutes. Is there obato: 
tion? [After a pause:] The Chair hears none. 


SENATE. BILL REFERRED, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following title 
was taken from the Speaker's table and referred to its appropri- 
ate committee, as indicated below: 

S. 3606. An act for the relief of contributors of the Ellen M. 
Stone ransom fund; to the Committee on Claims. 


JEFFERSON DAVIS. 


Mr. KINCHELODB. Mr. Speaker, next Saturday, as we know, 
is the anniversary of the birth of Jefferson Davis, who was born 
in my district. I ask unanimous consent that immediately after 
the reading of the Journal and immediately after the address 
of the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. AswELL] I be permitted 
to address the House on the life and character of Jefferson 
Davis and make some observations as to the Southern Confed- 
eracy. 

The SPEAKER. How much time does the gentleman desire? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. It will not take long; 20 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Kin- 
CHELOE] asks unanimous consent that on next Saturday, after 
che conclusion of the remarks of the gentleman from Louisiana 
[Mr Aswert], he be allowed to address the House for 20 min- 
utes on the life and character of Jefferson Davis, wha was born 
in his district. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, 


ADDRESS: OF PRESIDENT WILSON. 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Record by printing a speech of the President 
delivered Saturday night at the peace meeting in Washington. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cox] 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD by 
printing a speech by the President of the United States deliv- 
ered last Saturday evening at the peace meeting. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. STAFFORD: Reserving the right to object, would the 
gentleman have any objection to adding to his request that 
there be printed as a document all the speeches delivered at the 
recent peace conference? 

Mr. COX. None whatever. I would like very much to get 
hold of President Taft's speech also. The papers did not 
carry it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
they be printed as a House document. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
teman from Indiana [Mr. Cox]. [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none: 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that there be printed as a House document the proceedings of 
the recent meeting of the League for the Enforcement of Ponde, 
held in this city last week. 

The SPHAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent that the proceedings of the Peace League, held 
here last week, be published as a House document. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. DIES. Reserving the right to object, how much of this 
stuft is there? Will the gentleman tell me? 

Mr. STAFFORD. It will not be a very large document. Under 
the rules of the House, as the gentleman knows, there can be 
only so many documents printed within the certain amount 
allowed by law. They would amount to about 500. We are 
all ‘interested in having all those very noteworthy speeches 
delivered at that league last week, among others the speech 
of ex-President Taft, and President Lowell, of Harvard, and 
other distinguished publicists. The publie expense will not be 
great. 

Mr. DIES. It occurs to me that if you print the speech 
of ex-President Taft and a few others in the Recorp it would be 
better than to print the whole flabdab 

Mr. STAFFORD: The gentleman refers to it as “ flabdab.” 
The gentleman does not know the character of the speeches. 


ing about the proceedings of the meeting. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The proceedings virtually consisted of the 
addresses, 

Mr. DIES. I mean to insert the addresses and leave the 
proceedings out. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, a wholesale matter of this sort 
should come through the Committee on Printing. Why not in- 
troduce a resolution? 

Mr. STAFFORD. There have been many times when such 
things have been done without a committee resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois objects. 


NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The SPEAKER. The House automatically resolves itself 
into. the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 15947) 
making appropriations for the Naval Service for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1917, and for cther purposes. And the Chair 
will ask the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cox] to preside 
temporarily until the gentleman. from New York [Mr. Frrz- 
GERALD] arrives. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further considera- 
tion of the bill H. R. 15947, the naval appropriation bill, with Mr. 
Cox in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of. the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H.. R, 15947, the naval appropriation bill, 
which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as 3 

A bill (H. R. 15947 priations for the naval service for 
the fiscal year ending June — 8, 10 , and for other purposes. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. CLINE]. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. CLINE] 
is: recognized! 

Mr. CLINE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp on the naval appropriation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr: OLINE] 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD- 
on the bill H. R. 15947, the naval appropriation bill. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, I make the same request. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana [Mr. ESTOPINAL]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Es- 
TOPINAL] is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. ESTOPINAL. Mr. Chairman, we recall that only two or 
three years ago the opponents of armed preparedness—or readi- 
ness, which is probably a better designation—were voicing, in the 
pulpit, on the stump, in lectures, in the press, and in the halls of 
Congress, the theory that the nations of Europe were heading 
toward bankruptcy on account of their military expenditures, 
and it was applied to our country in combatting the compara- 
tively small annual increases which our Naval Affairs and Mili- 
tary Committees were wresting, so to speak, from the “ watch- 
dogs” of the Treasury and in contest with a strong opposition 
sentiment in the committees, in the House, and in the country. 

In advocating the passage of one of our annual appropriation 
bills for the Navy I discussed this phase of the question, and 
showed by reliable statistics the comparatively small effect of 
these military expenditures even in Europe on the progressive 
development of commerce, trade, and industry in those countries, 
and as to the United States that the effect of our expenditures 
for these purposes was almost negligible in the march of our 
rapid) progress in wealth production, industry, and commerce. 

But, Mr. Chairman, were we to concede that even this show- 
ing—these comparisons of relatively small military expenditure 
with the financial, commercial, and industrial expansion of 
these European countries of the first class—may have left some 
slight grounds for difference of“ opinion as to the effect of this 
burden of “ militarism” on their financial status, the unprece- 
dented costs of the great upheaval which has been going on 
for the last 22 months with no sign of financial collapse make 
these claims absurd, for these first-class powers are spending 
more, probably, in two weeks of warfare than their total annual 
military and naval expenditures prior to the opening of hos- 
tilities. These nations certainly must have already expended 
in this war almost as much as the total amounts spent on their 
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army and navy for the past half century, including the cost of 
their wars. And it is equally absurd, Mr. Chairman, to claim 
that the state of military preparedness of these countries was 
the cause of the war, for the belief rests on rather conclusive 
evidence that if Great Britain had been as well prepared with 
her army as she was with her navy, there would have been 
no war. 

And it is well to note that that country on the Continent 
which was best prepared has been able to keep its own soil al- 
most free from inyasion and to confine the hostilities to that 
of its enemies. 

Now, the lesson in this for us, Mr. Chairman, is that prepara- 
tion, with the expenditure of hundreds of millions annually, is 
far cheaper than war with the resultant costs in billions of 
dollars, in the red riot of death and permanent disability to 
perhaps millions of our bravest and best, and in widows and 
orphans and dependent mothers left to mourn in tears and 
suffer in poverty. For it is one of the surest of things that, 
with our national spirit and our growing-world status, we shall 
be embroiled in warfare unless our state of readiness makes 
attack upon us too great a hazard to be ventured. 

Mr. Chairman, the Navy Department has submitted a five- 
year building program and has recommended an appropriation 
for the next fiscal year for the construction of a certain number 
of vessels included in this program. 

The General Board of the Navy, in its reports to the Secre- 
tary of the Navy as published by him, has recommended larger 
programs, especially in the number of ships to be authorized 
now. And many individual officers, the president of the War 
College, the commander-in-chief of the Pacific Fleet, and others, 
have recommended more extensive programs. 

These differences do not indicate a divergence of opinion he- 
tween the Secretary of the Navy and the General Board and 
these officers of experience in regard to the number of vessels 
which may be needed to insure an efficient first-class line of 
defense for the country. This can be clearly seen by reference 
to the statements of the Secretary of the Navy to our com- 
mittee, that, if he thought the money was available, he would 
recommend accelerating the program. This, of course, meant 
appropriating for a larger number of ships in the present bill. 
We have in some ways enlarged the recommendation for the 
fiscal year, but the balance of the five-year program we have 
jeft in abeyance. In this situation the House is, after all, the 
court of last resort so far as action at this end of the Capitol 
is concerned. 

This question of funds available is a matter which is defi- 
nitely up to Congress, and in view of the recommendation of 
the General Board and of the Secretary's statement that he 
would favor an accelerated program if money were available, 
we can not evade the responsibility of making the adjustment 
between the defensive needs of the country and the financial 
resources at the present time; and to enlarge our resources, 
or otherwise supplement them, to fit these needs. 

The defensive needs of the country can not be based upon any 
absolute standard. ‘The minimum number of ships required 
must be arrived at by a comparison with the fleets of the other 
great naval powers. All authorities agree that in the middle 
of the year 1914 Great Britain occupied first place and Germany 
second. The official records of our own Navy Department place 
the United States third, with a narrow margin over France in 
the fourth place. This margin, however, is so narrow that some 
authorities place France in the third place. 

If none of the belligerents in the present war has laid down 
up to the present time, and does not lay down in the future, 
any additional ships, the five-year program recommended by the 
department would, in 1925, place the United States in second 
position in naval strength, 

There is as yet nothing in the progress of this war to indicate 
that it will not end without a great naval battle. Indeed, it 
appears entirely possible, and many commentators believe prob- 
able, that no such battle will be fought; that peace will find all 
belligerents with their battle fleets as they existed at the be- 
ginning of the war, practically intact, and with great additions 
to their strength, due to the construction work which has been 
undertaken since the beginning of the war and pushed to com- 
pletion with the utmost dispatch under the pressure of emer- 
gency conditions. For this year at least this would appear to 
be the only safe hypothesis for this country to proceed on in 
determining its naval program. If, at the next session, it is 
found that one or more of the European fleets have actually 
suffered great losses, the naval program for those years can be 
reduced. This would result in no greater expenditure over the 
next three years than would be involved by the authorization 
of the same total number of ships, but authorized piecemeal; 


that is, one-third each year. It seems to me that no one can 
question that this would be the safest course to pursue, in view 
of the extremely uncertain and unsettled international outlook. 

Mr. Chairman, we have not been permitted to peer behind the 
curtain to see the extent of naval building of the belligerent 
nations. Therefore very little is known definitely of the amount 
of construction laid down by the various belligerents since the 
beginning of the war. Some facts are available, however, upon 
which a shrewd estimate may be based. It is known that the 
shipbuilding capacity, both of Great Britain and Germany, is 
far in excess of that of the United States. As an illustration 
of the shipbuilding capacity of Great Britain we may cite the 
statement of the First Lord of the Admiralty before Parlia- 
ment, in November, 1914, in which he stated that between 
August, 1914, and December, 1915, there would be added to the 
British Fleet 15 dreadnaughts and battle cruisers. ‘This number 
represented only vessels which had been laid down prior to the 
war in accordance with their ordinary peace-time program, and 
the construction of which had been carried along with the 
usual huge output of merchant tonnage. 

One naval writer has estimated that the German yards are 
capable of carrying along the construction of about 25 capital 
ships at one time; and that there are enough smaller yards, not 
able to construct capital ships, to supply the needed auxiliaries 
without interfering with the construction of these capital 
ships. It is further known that men in the shipbuilding trades 
have been exempted from military services as they are being 
utilized to better national purposes in their usual pursuits. It 
is also known that every effort is being made to increase the 
output of shipbuilding establishments by resorting to overtime 
work, work in shifts, and a close supervision of all men to 
insure good timekeeping; and by Germany, the utilization of 
establishments in captured territory and the employment of 
alien civilian workers and prisoners. These facts lead to the 
inevitable conclusion that a huge amount of naval-construction 
work is being done in these countries. As supporting this pre- 
sumption, there can be cited the recent speech, in the British 
Parliament, of Mr. Winston Churchill, formerly First Lord of 
the Admiralty, in which he warned the Government of the prob- 
ability that Germany was adding a large number of capital 
ships to her fleet, with the consequence that it was of the high- 
est importance that Great Britain should press, with the 
utmost speed, the construction of similar vessels; this despite 
the almost 2 to 1 margin of strength which she possessed at the 
outbreak of the war. 

Summarizing the foregoing, it is believed that the statement 
of the Secretary of the Navy, that his recommendations for new 
construction were limited only by the question of funds avail- 
able; the recommendations of the General Board of the Navy, 
and of individual officers of experience; the present uncertain 
position of the United States Navy in comparison with great 
foreign nayies; the almost inevitable conclusion that at least 
some of the belligerents in the present war are adding to their 
fleets at an unprecedented rate; the probability that these 
navies will emerge from the present conflict far stronger, both 
as regards numbers and more experience, than they were et 
the beginning of hostilities, all place upon Congress the heavy 
responsibility of determining the extent of the program which 
should be laid down this year, taking into account the inter- 
national, political, financial, and military factors of the present 
situation, some of which are ominous in the extreme, with but 
small room for any clarity of vision for us. 

Mr. Chairman, in my remarks on at least two former naval 
appropriation bills I expressed the belief that science would 
finally dispose of warfare by making it impossible on account 
of wholesale destruction. The present conflict in the war zone 
of Europe seems to point to a realization of that prediction, 
with this amendment: That in addition to making it destruc- 
tive in intensity and duration, science is making warfare 
futile, as well. When nations realize that, notwithstanding the 
cost of millions of lives uud billions of treasure, a deadlock in 
operations is inevitable, the glamour of war will depart and self- 
preservation will dictate international agreement. But until- 
international agreement shall give us security from attack we 
must be prepared spiritually and economically, as well as with 
armaments, for the preliminaries of larger military prepara- 
tion, the passing of laws to increase the strength of our arms 
of service especially to only the extent which we are prepar- 
ing to go—is not sufficient to give us immunity from attack 
from any nation or nations of the first class which may seek 
that kind of an adventure with us. Behind these moderate 


military preparations we must come to a state of industrial 
manhood and spiritual completeness, with the labor forces of 
the country forming an integral part. 


Without these under- 
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lying conditions, it matters net to what conservative extent we 
finally plan our defense laws, we shall have but a shell inclos- 
ing a molluscous mass of weakness, 

Patriotism, Mr. Chairman, is a soul quality, a habit of thought, 
the spirit of communion, the joy of living, which can not force 
itself up through the dead lava and ashes of ignerance, poverty, 
weakness, class divisions, religions prejudice, racial animosities, 
and grow and bloom în full perfection even in the free atmos- 
phere of America. This country should lead the world in a new 
spiritual advance that will make these qualities predominant in 
its life. 

Mr. Chairman, it is wholly compatible with the genius of our 
institutions for us to take the lead in this social evolution, not- 
VVVVVVVVCT%VCCGCCCCCCTTCCT OE 
for we have all the components, though yet uncoordinated, to 
produce the powers we need. 

It has been said that it is difficult to mold the character of 
a people. But in this age of progress in inventions and dis- 
coveries of such astonishing character which contribute to the 
convenience of mankind we may see a sequel in an astonishing 
progress in secial matters for the rapid advancement of man- 
kind. We have only to find the way. We are leaping forward 
now in decades far more than the world first crept along in 
millennials. 

Mr. Chairman, this is almost ultra vires so far as Government 
action is concerned, if we may thus distort that legal phrase. It 
is not a problem which government can solve, though wise laws 
may aid, It is one for the ingenuity of the educational forces 
and developing powers of this country to solve. Why should not 
these forces and these powers integrate America for a glorious 
consummation of the social ideal? 

Mr. Chairman, ‘there is provision in this bill authorizing the 
President of the United States to invite, after peace is concluded, 
all the great Governments of the world to a conference in the 
interest of an agreement for permanent peace. It seemed to us 
that such an invitation would be generally accepted and that 
some permanent plan may be the outcome, for this most heart- 
less holocanst of war is shocking the civilized world, and its 
terms seem too hard, in suffering and desolation and death, for 
humanity to ever contemplate another. The world may be ready 
and eager to abolish the savagery of such wholesale wantonness 
and destruction. I shall not take up the time of the committee 
to read the clause, but will incorporate it in my remarks, if there 
is no objection. It is thus: 


86 the conclusion of the war ‘thereafter as 
may be done, the President of of the Unten 8 States is is authorized 
3 all the great Governments of the world to send e to 

Baa — — — which shall be charged with the duty sugg 

court of arbitration, or other „ to which disputed 
som sape — nations shall be referred for adjudication and peace- 
een and to consider the question of disarmament and submit 
recommendation to pees Governments for approval. 
the President is hereby auth to appoint nine citizens of the 
United States, who shall) be qualified for toe on mission by eminence in the 
law and by devotion to the cause of peace, to be 8 of the 
United States in such a conference. ! shall fix the com- 
pensation of said 8 and . secretaries and other em- 
. — A as may — needed. wo hundred a ete peas — much 
rire Ag y appropr’ and s e and 
— . at! the Eine disposal of the Preldent to carry into effect the provisions 


[Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Louisiana 
has expired. 
Mr. ESTOPINAL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Louisiana? Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. FABR], a member of the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Farr] is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. FARR. Mr Chairman, I do not like to be in the position 
of belittling our Navy or of minimizing its power, but candor 
compels me to say, in view of what I have learned as a meniber 
of the Committee on Naval Affairs, that while our Navy is the 
best Navy this country ever had, relatively it is the weakest, and 
we are not in any position to defend ourselves against the attack 
of any formidable nation. 

The President in his speeches to the country some little while 

ago spoke about the world, or half the world, being on fire, and 
said that a spark might ignite the flames that would include us 
in that great conflagration, and that a navy, not second in size 
but the greatest navy in the world, ought to be under our flag. 
— in his addresses said we were fourth in naval 


Now, what caused the President to change fram the position 
that the General Board occupied some time ago as to second 
place for this country? The information that he was getting 
through secret sources from foreign countries. The General 
Board had that information. Our committee had that informa- 
tion that the danger was not from an attack of one nation but 
from a combination of nations, and that two nations now 
actually in beHigerency, one against the other, were coquetting 
with a view to getting a stronger position in the future. I can 
not harmonize the statement of the President with the program 
that was presented to the committee for its consideration, 
namely, 16 battleships in five years. 

The President declared himself in favor of our having the 
greatest Navy on earth, and the Secretary of the Navy presented 
to our committee a program asking for 16 ships, which would 
not make any change in our position at its consummation. In 
other words, we are fourth to-day, and we are a poor fourth— 
that was demonstrated fully and conclusively to the committee 
when, under the authority of the Secretary of the Navy, Lieut. 
McCandless appeared before us and presented in miniature the 
strength of the different navies of the world. First, Great 
Britain, with a navy twice as large as that of Germany; next, 
Germany, twice as great in strength as the American Navy; 
next, France, 15 te 25 per cent stronger than the American 
Navy; and I will venture this statement, that France is nearer 
59 per cent than 15 or 25 per cent stronger. 

Experts admitted that if we carried out the program of 16 
ships in five years it would not change our position relatively. 
France would still be third and we fourth, and that it would 
not advance our position materially as a Navy. 

Not only that, my friends, but I contend that if we carried 
out the 5-year program of 16 ships, which was given such pub- 
licity all over the country, with the claim of making our Navy 
wonderfully strong, Japan with her present shipbuilding oper- 
ations at the end of five years would be fourth, and we would 
be fifth. That would be the result if those countries carried out 
their programs as in times of peace. 

Now, what have those countries done? Great Britain has 
put a fleet on the ocean since the beginning of the war as great 
as our entire tonnage and so has Germany. Germany has 25 
yards, in which it can build simultaneously 25 dreadnaughts, 
and other facilities for the construction of hundreds of the 
smaller craft. Great Britain can build that many dreadnaughts, 
and those two countries have been utilizing their yards to their 
full capacity in building ships. 

One very comforting thing to me from the information that I 
have learned from these experts is that we can, by the utiliza- 
tion of the Government yards and encouraging the private in- 
terests to enlarge their yards, build at one and the same time 
25 dreadnaughts, but we are not doing it. We are not spending 
the money that is needful ito get these yards equipped. We 
have spent a little additional at the New York yard and some for 
the yard on the Pacific coast, and yet what have we on the 
Pacific coast? 

Admiral Winslow makes the statement to us that one good 
dreadnaught would be able to destroy the entire Pacific Fleet. 
That is the statement of an expert who appeared before us. 
Another one told us that we are not equipped to protect and 
maintain control of the Panama Canal, in which we have put 
$400,000,000 ; that as against a nation the size of Germany we 
could not retain control of that canal; and, despite all our 
means of defense our land fortifications, our submarines, and 
so forth—Capt. Sims told us that there are 116 places on our 
coast that the enemy could invade without coming in contact 
with those parts of the coast that are fortified. 

The pacifists talk about furnishing submarines and providing 
mines. Admiral Grant, who is in charge of submarines, asked that 
we authorize appropriations for 111 submarines within one year. 
Only 20 are provided in this bill. All we have now are 27 efficient 
submarines. Others are contending for aerial fleets. Some 
Members say all we want is submarines, mines, fortifications, 
and airships. We have no airships worth mentioning. We 
need thousands of them in order to patrol our great coasts and 
to give us warning as to the oncoming of the enemy. According 
to the evidence presented to our committee, we are not now one bit 
stronger or more efficient in our ability to tell when the enemy 
is approaching us than we were in the War of 1812; and we 
who sit here within these walls are as vulnerable and defenseless 
as we were during that war when the British invaded Washing- 
ton and burned the Capitol. Boston is defenseless and New 
York is defenseless against such attacks as could be waged 
against them. ‘Those cities and many others could be destroyed 


ease. 
Mr. CALLAWAY. Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. FARR. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 


Mr. CALLAWAY. Do you remember that Admiral Fletcher 
stated that they could not attack New York? 

Mr. FARR. No, I do not; and all the other gentlemen who 
appeared before our committee said that they could attack New 
York, and it is simply a matter of common sense to determine 
that they could. We have some fortifications there, but the guns 
are short ranged and the enemy ships could strike it, also land 
its forces at points near New York, and could enter there with- 
out any difficulty. The information before us is that they 
could easily shut off the water supply of that great city. 

Mr. CALLAWAY.. Will the gentleman let me read what 
Admiral Fletcher says? 

Mr. FARR. I am not going to yield any further. 
tleman may do it in his own time. 

My friends, the matter of cost ought not to disturb us when it 
concerns the question of safety. If we have a war, we will 
spend $25,000,000 a day, just as Great Britain is spending it 
to-day in that great war, and it is for us now to meet the wishes 
of our constituents and give them the adequate protection that 
our tremendous interests demand, the interests of a hundred 
million people, and all the great purposes of this Government. 
We ought to protect our liberties, which will be endangered in 
any great conflict with one of those big, formidable nations 
across the ocean. 

They say we are not going to have any difficulty with Japan. 
I trust we shall have no difficulty ; but the people of Japan must 
change their nature before ever they forgive us for the dis- 
crimination that California has shown against their people; 
and from what I have seen of the representatives from the 
Pacific coast on this floor, they will also have to change their 
natures before they recede from the position they have taken. 
We have this great question of the Monroe doctrine. My friends, 
we are not going to permit any foreign nation to establish itself 
in Central America or South America; but in the days to come, 
with the great rivalry for commerce, and for the reason that 
some of these nations must burst their boundaries, they are 
going to take possession in Central and South America, and we 
are going to have to fight to put them out. We are not ready 
to do it. 

Mr, HARDY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FARR. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. HARDY. Do I understand the gentleman to be in favor 
of our building in this fiscal year 25 battleships? 

Mr. FARR. I would vote for 16 ships this minute. I would 
vote for 25 ships, because I believe that the country needs 25 
ships for proper and adequate defense. 

Mr. HARDY. I did not finish my question. 

Mr. FARR. I believe in having an adequate Navy; and to 
my mind an adequate Navy is one that will defeat any navy 
that comes to invade our shores. [Applause.] 

Mr. HARDY. Does the gentleman also favor the 111 sub- 
marines? 

Mr. FARR. I am in favor of 250 submarines, just as Ad- 
miral Grant advocated. He said we needed that number and 
more if we had trouble. I am in favor of thousands of air- 
ships, just as every one who appeared before us advocated. 

Mr. HARDY. Does the gentleman realize that his battle- 
ship and submarine program alone for this year would cost 
$625,000,000? 

Mr. FARR. If we want to give this country adequate pro- 
tection, we ought to spend this year $500,000,000. 

Mr, HARDY. With that program for new construction just 
now urged by him and the program for maintenance, what size 
does the gentleman think our naval bill would be at this 
session? 

Mr. FARR. I am willing to vote for $500,000,000 for naval 
appropriations at this session, because I believe that would be 
the means of giving us peace. If we have war, as I said before, 
we will spend $25,000,000 a day. Now, take 60 days of that war 
or 80 days of that war and see how much that will total. I 
want to spend that money now to prevent war. I do not want 
to wait until one of these nations attacks us, and invades our 
shores and destroys our liberties. [Applause.] 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield for just one sug- 


The gen- 


gestion? 
Mr. FARR. Yes. 
Mr. HARDY. The gentleman has already stated that he is 


in favor of a building program of $625,000,000 for dreadnaughts 
ee and then the maintenance has got to be added 
t ; 
Mr. FARR. All right. I am for adequate protection. 
Mr. HARDY. But the gentleman says he is only willing to 
vote $500,000,000 all told, after demanding a program in excess 
of that sum for new building alone, 


Mr. FARR. I am willing to vote $500,000,000. I am willing 
to vote for what the experts tell us we ought to have for the 
adequate protection of our great country. I want to protect that 
flag in all its glory. [Applause.] I want to perpetuate what 
it stands for. I am in a sense what might be termed a hy- 
phenated American, My father was born across the ocean, 
and I have so deep an appreciation of what that flag meant to 
my father, and of the opportunities it gave to him and to me, 
that I want to see it protected in every star and every stripe, so 
that the millions to come may enjoy its blessings. I want it to 
float free in the breezes of heaven. I do not want it to come 
down in dishonor. [Applause.] And when I recall the things 
our country has gone through in my brief experience in this Con- 
gress, our visits to Mexico, the unpreparedness in which we 
found ourselves in Columbus, the killing of our poor people there, 
with no machine gun in readiness; when I recall the defiance by 
Huerta, whom we could not even compel to salute our flag 

Mr. DAVIS of Texas. Does the gentleman recall that at Co- 
lumbus we are supposed to have about 19,000 men around there? 

Mr. FARR. We did not have them. 

Mr. DAVIS of Texas. If we had had a million there, we 
would have been in bad shape. 

Mr. FARR. If we had had the soldiers there, those invaders 
never would have dared to come. 

- Mr. DAVIS of Texas. Does the gentleman recollect that the 
machine gun was about a mile and a half from headquarters? 

Mr. FARR. That is unpreparedness. [Applause.] 

Mr. DAVIS of Texas. And that the newspapers tell us that 
the Mexicans picketed the colonel’s tent while he was asleep. 

Mr. FARR. And I know they stole our horses. I want to 
ask if that is not pretty serious evidence to the gentleman from 
Texas that this country ought to wake up, and that Congress 
ought to be willing to do something to protect our border and 
our people. 

Mr. CANNON. Who is the Commander in Chief of the Army 
and Navy? 

Mr. FARR. The President; and he asked for the largest 
navy on earth, and yet he approves of a program that will leave 
us fourth five years from to-day. That is the program. It does 
not advance us one whit; as the chairman of the committee 
frankly admitted on Saturday, it is a filler-in, to balance our 
fleet, to help utilize the strength of the present Navy, to make 
what we have effective. Five battle cruisers do not add such 
strength that they will be able to go out and destroy the enemy; 
they will get information and kill off the little scouts. The five 
battle cruisers will be helpful to our present state of efficiency, 
but do not take the place of dreadnaughts. We ask you to vote 
for 6 battle cruisers and 2 dreadnaughts. We ask you to give 
us 50 submarines; we ask you to enlarge the program of scout 
cruisers and destroyers; and ask a number of things that will 
give our people some chance to defend their lives and protect 
that flag. [Applause.] 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. Orprretp having 
taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the 
President of the United States, by Mr. Sharkey, one of his secre- 
taries, announced that the President had approved and signed 
bills of the following titles: 

H. R. 8068. An act for the relief of E. C. Hornor; 

H. R. 10490. An act to prevent fraudulent advertising in the 
District of Columbia ; 

H. R. 12027. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said 
war; and 

H. R. 14771. An act granting the consent of Congress to com- 
missioners of Charlton County, Ga., and Nassau County, Fla., 
to construct a bridge across the St. Marys River. 

NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 

The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 22 minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. CALLAWAY]. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Chairman, the peace of mind that the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Farr] wants is the peace of 
mind that the steel concerns of Pennsylvania would like to have, 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] The Navy General Board 
recommended that we authorize all the facilities of the country 
in building. That would give peace of mind to the ordnance and 
ship manufacturers, and nothing short of that will. When the 
steel, shipbuilding, and ordnance manufacturers have peace of 
mind, when they are satisfied, the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
will have peace of mind. That is the peace of mind that will 
satisfy New York, New Jersey, Delaware, and Massachusetts, 
and the coast country where the steel concerns do business, 
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where the stocks are held, where the navy yards are, and where 

admirals parade. That is the peace of mind they want—an 

assured market for all the product they can turn out. 
PREPAREDNESS, 

If we could rid this preparedness question of promotions, 
profits, and politics it would not be difficult to reach a sane and 
sound conclusion as to what we ought to have, nor as to what 
the danger of invasion is. I know better than to argue with the 
man who has a personal interest or the man who takes orders. 

I do not expect to give peace of mind to either, nor convince 
those who have a different idea of the relation of the masses to 
the Government, nor to convince those who want a military 
establishment to change the traditional policies and purposes of 
this Republic. Many do not agree with my confidence in the 
willingness and readiness of the masses to defend their country 
in time of danger. They look at the military establishment as 
our sole defense should the unforeseen happen. I look to the 
American citizen in such case who has always been our defense 
and will necessarily always constitute our Army in times of 
war. They think a regular soldier, paid to fight, can alone be 
depended on. We are not going to maintain a sufficient number 
in times of peace to constitute the needed force in times of war; 
besides, I had rather depend upon a citizen defending his coun- 
try and his home in time of supreme test than paid soldiers 
fighting for pay or fear. 

If the Government were an entity which called the citizens 
when it felt the need instead of the machinery of the citizens 
through which they call themselves when they think there is 
need, the entity might call them many times to defend its 
imaginary ills and have no response. When the masses no longer 
regard this Government as their institution serving their inter- 
ests and refuse to defend it, the Government will not be worth 
defending. When it has to maintain a military force subject to 
its call, which can be ordered to do its bidding irrespective of 
what the masses think of the cause, it will have ceased to be a 
truly representative Republic. 

We want sufficient military establishments to protect us 
against every danger of invasion to be reasonably expected. We 
do not consider all the dangers possible to conceive of. Many 
dangers might be imagined. What are the probable dangers? 
That is the question. That is tangible. We can discuss the dan- 
gers reasonably to be apprehended. I have too much confidence 
in the sober judgment and sound common sense of the people to 
believe they are willing to spend real money to maintain a mili- 
tary establishment to protect us against imaginary dangers. 

YOU CAN NOT BY FALSE GUISE MAKE A CAT’S-PAW OF PEOPLE. 

I deny the right of profit seekers to disguise their real purpose 
and march under the banner of patriotism. If each of their 
leaders will disclose his exact connection with the concerns ex- 
pecting profit, a great light will fall on their-patriotism. If 
they will state definitely what they want as preparedness, what 
they want it for, and how they want and ultimately expect to 
obtain it, they will be entitled to more confidence. 

We do not want a military establishment for conquest nor 
aggrandizement. We do not want to grind the faces of the 
masses to build up an army and navy to protect one class against 
another. We should not build up an army and navy at the 
expense of the whole people for the benefit of a preferred few. 

Some contend that we should extend our trade by force. 
Bismarck said: 


Commerce obtained and maintained by force always costs the Govern- 
ment more than it is worth. 


He said: 

A nation which can not obtain and maintain commerce with the 
price mark and diplomacy should strengthen its diplomacy and work 
on its price mark instead of attempting to force it with a military 
establishment. 

He said that— 


Commerce obtained by the price mark and diplomacy was the only 
commerce worth while. 


THE NEED MUST BE REAL. 


I can not agree with those who desire a military establishment 
to “ protect and further some imaginary destiny of this Republic 
not to be seen with the physical eye; some intangible and 
visionary thing written in the lines of poets.” When we vote 
money for an army and navy, when we vote to put citizens on 
the battle line, when we call on women to surrender their hus- 
bands, sons, and brothers, it should not be for some intangible, 
visionary destiny that you can not see; it should be real, practi- 
cal, substantial danger. When we vote to send the taxgatherer 
to every home to support a military establishment on land and 
sea, it should not be to carry out some visionary destiny of 
America which lies written in the lines of poets; it should be for 
some real purpose that is tangible, 
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Mr. Chairman, with the people who want a military force to 
protect us from invasion, to protect our country, to protect our 
homes from every real danger to be reasonably apprehended, to 
protect our institutions, I join hands, and so do the earnest, 
honest citizens of the land from sea to sea. We are willing 
and ready to protect our homes and to protect our Government, 
but we are not willing to support a military establishment for 
conquest, nor to fight our own people, nor to force commerce, 
nor to further some intangible and visionary destiny of America 
which lies written in the lines of poets. 

WE HAVE AN ADEQUATE MILITARY FORCE. 


We have a military force at the present time ample to pro- 
tect us against every danger which may be reasonably expected. 
Our ships, ship for ship, and our guns, gun for gun, at the time 
they were made are as good as any in the world. We excel in 
the weight of a broadside from our major guns every nation 
except Engiand. The weight of a broadside from our major 
guns is, according to Admiral Badger (hearings, p. 1962), 
289,430 pounds. The weight of a broadside from the German 
guns, same class, is 284,610 pounds. We exceed the Germans 
by 4,820 pounds. 

“Our Navy is in good condition,” said all the experts before 
the committee. Some thought it could be improved by this and 
others by that, but all were agreed that it was in good shape. 
All of them wanted more navy; they wanted all they could get. 
They do not consider the cost of it. They said the expense of it 
was a matter of policy for Congress and the taxpayers to con- 
sider and not for them to take cognizance of. 

We have 42 battleships, 75 submarines, 74 torpedo boats, 22 
gunboats, and “ more auxiliary craft,” says Admiral Blue, “ than 
any other nation maintains in time of peace.” 


We have 
Says Gen. Weaver, Chief of Coast Artillery 


the best coast defenses in the world. The guns now mounted and those 
contemplated will give us an entirely satisfactory defense. 


Gen. Miles said: 


During the last 30 years the Government has spent approximately 
$200,000,000 for our coast defense. I am prepared to say that our 
coasts are as well defended as the coasts of any coun and with the 
same class of high-power guns and heavy projectiles. ey are better 
in some respects than the guns that are mounted at the Dardanelles. 
which oot 3 the most powerful ships of war of the British and 
Fren avies. 


We have back of that— 


Says Gen. Miles— 
10,000,000 men capable of doing effective military service should the 
d g those of military 


age who were in the E OE War, those who have passed 
through the Army and the National Guard, who have received litary 
instruction ; 130.000 8 from our agricultural colleges, drilled 
egular Army officers. 


If we have in our Navy, in our fortifications, in our Army, 
and in 10,000,000 men capable of doing effective military service 
sufficient force, as it is to-day, to protect us, why further grind 
the faces of the people to maintain a more expensive organiza- 
tion and one that is a menace to our institutions? 


THE DIFFICULTIES OF WAGING WAR ACROSS SEAS. 


It is next to impossible to wage war across a great expanse 
of water. It has never in the history of mankind been suc- 
cessfully done against a Nation of anything like equal size. 

Admiral Knight, president of the War College and member 
of the Navy General Board, said: 


It would take me a very long time to go into that subject at all 
satisfactorily, Mr. Wax, and show you the difficulties under which 
a fieet 7,000 miles from its home ports would labor. Ships break down. 
Out of a large number of ships a certain number are bound to be 
crippled in one way or another. The supplies needed to maintain the 
fleet would be v extensive. Five or six hundred thousand tons of 
coal would be needed as a minimum for a very short campego there. 
That coal must be deliyered and transferred from colliers to ships. It 
can not be done at sea except under the most favorable possible condi- 
tions. It must be done in sheltered waters. The bottoms of the ships 
would gradually get foul. They ought to have docks where the bottoms 
can be cleaned. They are subject in their progress over that 7,000 miles, 
throughout a large part of the time, to the bilities of attack from 
the enemy’s torpedo craft and other craft of that kind. Their lines of 
communication, after they get to the 2 7.000 miles away, are con- 
stantly liable to interruption and would inevitably be interrupted; and 
yet they depend on those long lines, stretching away back to the home 
ports, for the v vital things necessary to their life—for coal and 
supplies and reinforcements, if reinforcements become necessary, and 
all sorts of things. A fleet going out there would be accompanied. neces- 
sarily, by a tremendous attendant fleet, a train, as we call it, of auxll- 
iary ammunition ships, hospital ships, and so forth. The problem of 
conducting such a train as t in going thousands of miles 1 hos- 
tile waters is probably the most serious problem that could possibly be 
put up to a commander in chief. 

The personnel, the officers and men, of a fleet moving under those con- 
ditions would be subject to conditions which are so trying that it is very 
difficult to picture them without some little experience. Constantly on 
the watch, constantly threatened, constantly on the alert to guerd 
against some danger which may come out of the darkness or out of the 
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fog at any moment upon them, after moving that distance they would 


be broken down, they would be tired, they would need rest. 


They wo 
have no secure place to rest. Your fleet would get out there with its 
material in very bad condition, its nel in perhaps worse condi- 
tien, and when it there it would have no place to go for 1 
for any purpose whatever. It would be not unlike the proposition w ch 
confronted Admiral Rojestvensky when he went cut to the east and 
met the Japanese fleet, and you is kat happened to him. He had 
a larger fleet than the enemy had, distinctly. 

I would not like to be co: as attempting anything like a com- 
plete answer to your question, nor could I give such an answer without 
talking here ail day. 

If it is well-nigh impossible for this country to wage war 


against Japan because of the ocean, why fear Japan? 
NO DANGER FROM GERMANY. 


The German Imperial Chancellor, Von Bethman-Holweg, and 
Von Jagow, head of the German Navy, say the idea of Germany 
having any thought of war against the United States is prepos- 
terous. Germany can not even get milk from outside for her 
babies; we can not get analine dyes from her to color our 
Easter eggs. No danger from that quarter now. After the war 
is over, is she going to brave 4,000 miles of the deep, the perils 
of which have been infinitely multiplied by submarine and tor- 
pedo, in an effort to levy tribute on us? Germany, bankrupt and 
a cripple, with a navy, measured by the weight of a broadside 
from her guns, smaller than ours? 

She has lost in this war in killed, wounded, and imprisoned 
more than 2,000,000 of her sons. There is erépe on every door. 
There is a cripple in every home. She is bankrupt. Her mothers, 
sisters, daughters, and fathers are horrified by the grim specter 
of war. Is she going to cross 4,000 miles of ocean, with an enemy 
at her back, and attack the United States? 

All the nations engaged in this war have incidentally injured 
us during its progress. We have been patient. We have sent 
them supplies, from bread and meat to Christmas presents. We 
have done what we could to allevinte their sufferings. Are 
they for that and in their condition at the close of the war going 
to arrange their differences, bury their hatreds, grudges, and 
suspicions and combine against us? Will the others of them 
forget their jealousies and allow one, if one of them could, to 
attack us for the purpose of recouping its bankrupt treasury? 
No; and no sane man thinks they are. 

I will tell you the danger. It is not from any foreign power. 
It is that powder stocks, ordnance stocks, steel stocks, ship- 
building stocks, General Electric stocks, and International Nickel 
stocks will slump at the close of this war unless a new market 
is developed for their products. The stockholders, knowing full 
well the value of advertising, are working up a new customer. 
When the market abroad ceases they hope to have one developed 
here that will buy “all they can construct.” 

Admiral Knight said: 

dan of t 
8 ning it Sop er 


Admiral Fletcher said: 


It has been recenti 2 demonstrated that ship attack on forts 
are futile. This war conclusively demonstrated what every military 
strategist knew before—that it is impossible for sea craft to successfully 
attack land fortifications. 

Gen. Miles said: 


The results at Alexandria, Port Arthur, and at the Dardanelles fur- 
nish sufficient evidence that guns on board ship are no match for coast 
fortitications and submarine guns. 

Germany would have 4,000 miles of ocean to cross, a navy, in 
weight of shells greater than her own, to put out of the way, 
the perils of the deep, which Admiral Knight says are almost 
insuperable, to brave, and then the forts to pass, which Admiral 
Fletcher and Gen. Miles say this war has demonstrated can not 
be done, before they could invade this country. 

But that is not all. If a foreign country, bankrupt and on 
crutches, should leave homes that have crépe on every door, 
horrified by the grim specter of war, brave the perils of the 
deep, and with an enemy at her back, sweep our fleet from the 
ocean, and pass our fort guns and mines, have they any chance 
still to imperil this country? We can live indefinitely and build 
almost without limit whatever we need for defense or offense 
without having access to the seas. When some country has 
braved the perils of the deep, annihilated or bottled up our Navy, 
and passed our land fortifications, they have still, said Gen. 
Miles— 
to mect the physical strength of this Nation—10,000,000 men apane 
of doing effective military service, 1,000,000 who have received tary 


instructions under Reguiar Army officers, and 136,000 graduates from 
our agricultural coleges to officer them. 


a fleet across a great expanse of water 
erable. (Hearings, p. 2084. 


Gen, Miles has a right to know what the American citizen is 
when called to arms. He had service with the Volunteers fight- 
ing by his side against volunteers during the Civil War. They 
He went through four 


were Americans meeting Americans. 


years of it. He is able to speak with authority on the citizen 
soldiers of the United States: 


Mr. KAHN. You th 
e in think the German conscript is a pretty good soldier, 


nm. MILES. Yes, sir. However, I would match a volunteer American, 
defendjng his liberties and his Government, against any German soldier. 

Again, he says about landing troops on our shores: 

I will suppose an unsupposable case. Suppose they could put an 
army on a Beer of 500 ships and move it 8 the Atlantic Without 
being disturbed by any naval power and they land. They cer- 
tainty could net go into any port. They could not into our oe any 
more than they could go through the Dardanelles. That Ras been 
demonstrated, Our forts are equipped and fortified as well as the 
Dardanelles, one they got that far—as to land at some remote 
point—if we co net gather enough men in the Army and militia 
and gat ago means to destroy that ne before they could send their 
— ck and get another load, I would want to move to some other 


try. 
APPLY SOME COMMON SENSE. 


Preparedness advocates contend that nothing but the experts 
should be heard. We have heard the experts. A civilian ought 
to be able to reason. If he has munitions to sell or stocks 
affected by “ preparedness,” I do not expect him to reason, and 
I hope the American people know better than to expect him to 
reason or to be just. He can talk, he can advertise, he can 
shout, he can villify, he can complain, he can march in a parade 
and write a book, but never delude yourself into the belief that 
he can reason. The matter hits him at the pocket, below the 
reasoning faculty. It strikes him at the place to make him 
active, but not legical. 

One of the ridiculous phases of this preparedness agitation is 
the attitude of the New Yorkers, Bostonians, and Philadelphians. 
They are all for preparedness ; and what they mean by prepared- 
ness is what the Army and Navy bluntly ask, all they can get.“ 
The money is poured out along the Atlantic seaboard. It goes 
straight into the peckets of the Bostonians, New Yorkers, and 
Philadelphians, and other places along the Atlantic coast. Of 
course, they are for preparedness. It is money to their locutity. 
They have had books. written, moving-picture shows staged show- 
ing New York, Boston, and Philadelphia taken without the fir- 
ing of a gun or the loss of a life; but when the question of 
turning loose the Philippine Islands—the most dangerous mili- 
tary liability the United States Government has—came up every 
mother’s son of them voted against it. They are not only a 
liability from a military and naval standpoint—they cost this 
Government a hundred million dollars a year—but there is some 
trade to New York, Boston, and Philadelphia in them, and some 
citizens of those places have investments there. It has cost 
us since we have had them more than a billion dollars, yet 
these seared ones from Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania fought desperately against turning this scare- 
crow loose. Are they seared? Their wail to me has the sound 
of self-interest and hypocrisy. 

REASON FOR NAVAL BOARD'S REPORT. 

I think the publie generally ought to know what led the Navy 
General Board to prepare the report which changed the program 
they had been following since 1903. They did not voluntarily 
change the policy and present a new program. They did not do 
it because of an emergency. ‘They did not do it because of any 
apparent danger. They did it in obedience to an order. 

Admiral Badger said: ; 

Yes; the July program was only for one year, and the order by which 
that program was drawn up was stated as follows Permanent AI July 
last the General Board- was called upon to express its op: n to the 
department ‘as to what the Navy must be in the future in order to 
stand upon an equality with the most efficient and practically service- 
able,’ and to submit ‘a program + + formulated in the most 
definite terms.“ 

It was on that order that the July program was drawn up, 
based on utilizing all the facilities for building that could be 
obtained. 

THE FIVE-YEAR PROGRAM, 

Admiral Badger says, page 1967, hearings, that recommenda- 

tion was not approved, and— 


83 n ut a hun on dollars a 
new co ction ,000,000, o. 
year, and the October recommenda was made in view of that in- 
struction and to comply with it. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Then the board submitted, in accordance with that 
request, a five-year plan? 

Admiral Bancer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cantaway. And submitted it in accordance with that request to 
submit a five-year plan that would cost so much? 

Admiral BADGER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. This five-year proren did not have in contempla- 


a five-year program, to cost for 


tion any emergency, did 1 
—.— ral Bapegs. No, ae That program was made according to 
order. 


Now let us review this program and the reason for it. The 
Navy General Board was called on in July by the Secretary of 
the Navy “to express its opinion to the department as to what 
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the Navy must be in the future in order to stand upon an equal- 
ity with the most efficient and practically serviceable.” The 
board, encouraged by that request, submitted a plan which would 
“ utilize all the facilities for building until our Navy reached the 
first place.” What was the reason for the change from a normal 
and regular growth in 1914 to “ the most adequate in the world“ 
in 1915? Had any new dangers suddenly loomed up? Had there 
been any sudden change in our national or international policies? 
Had there been any sudden change in the relative size of the 
navies of the world? 

The President in his annual message, December 7, 1915, said: 

I have had in mind no Serine of any immediate or particular apes 
arising out of our relations with other nations. We are at peace with 
all the nations of the world. I am sorry to say that the gravest threats 


against our national peace and safety have been uttered within our own 
borders. 


No witness pointed out any emergency, nor any new danger, 
nor any new-developed reason for changing the policy of normal, 
regular growth. The President said there was none. Then 
why the call for a change? 

The Secretary himself was before the committee. He did not 
give a reason. He sent the first order. The July program was 
furnished, based on what could be built by all the shipyards and 
ordnance factories working to the limit. Then a specific five- 
year program, costing $500,000,000, was called for. It was fur- 
nished in October. What reason for the first call? What reason 
for the second call? No danger is pointed out. The only reason 
I have heard was given in the News and Observer, Secretary 
Daniels's paper at Raleigh, N. C., under a Washington date line 
of October 20, as follows: 


The plan of Secretary Daniels to increase the Navy for five years, 
until it is able to compete with that of any other nation, with one ex- 
eeption, has taken the wind out of the sails of the critics who say that 
the Wilson administration 1s neglecting national defense. 

The President approves Mr. Danicls’s plan and will urge Congress to 
adopt it. President Wilson and Secretaries Daniels and Garrison have 
virtually destroyed the “issuc” of “ preparedness” thrust upon the 
United States by the ye are war and seized by certain desperate 
Republicans for the political capital they could make out of it. Lead- 
mg 1 8 must now work and vote for the Daniels program or 
ca eir words, 


Five hundred million dollars to take the wind out of the sails 
of the critics! I can not agree to such a scheme to take the wind 
out of their sails. It is too expensive. 

NAVAL BOARD AND MUNITION MEN IN HARMONY. 

Mr, Chairman, what the Navy General Board wants is all 
the building facilities of the country can accommodate. They 
bluntly state it. I am going to read from the testimony of the 
president of the War College and a distinguished naval officer, 
Admiral Knight: 


Mr. BUTLER. Admiral Knight, do you think that the number of ships 
you have recommended here at this time would enable us to catch up 
with the other fleets if they would continue to build as they haye done? 

Admirai Knrent. I do not. May I enlarge? 

Mr. BUTLER. You may. It will a pleasure to have you do it. 

Admiral KNIGHT. I took some care this morning to make it clear 
that the program which I suggested to you was the program which 
I believed could be laid down at once. I also — — that a committee 
be appointed to investigate, organize, and mobilize the 9 
reserve of this country, so that next year we might be ready to do 
a tremendously greater amount than we can do now. If Mr. Brown- 
ing is right in 1 the establishments of this country can 
this year Jay down a larger number of capital ships than I have 
recommended, please understand me as recommending them with all 
possible emphasis. In general terms, I think that this year’s program 
should provide for every or that can possibly be laid down this year. 

Mr. Better. When would you have it in your own mind that it 
would be advisable for us to have on hand, ready for operation, the 
largest fleet in the world? 

Admiral Knicur. To-morrow. 

Mr. BUTLER. Would you advise calling upon all the industrial fa- 
cilities of the United States to assist us in constructing a great fleet? 

Admiral KNIGHT. I should. That is what I have already advised. 

Mr. BUTLER. Let me ask you—I want to ease my own mind, if the 
committee will permit me—why should we prepare any defense if it is 
not one that will succeed? Anything short of actual defense means 
defeat, does it not? 

Admiral KNIGHT. Yes. The General Board, in studying this subject, 
had before it two sides to the shield. First, what do we want and 
when do we want it? We want a Navy equal to the largest main- 
tained by any nation in the world, and we want it now. That is one 
side of the shield. The other side of the shield is, When can we get it? 
We questioned them as to the present facilities of the shipbuilding 
yards of this country, including the navy yards, the facilities of the 
armor plants, etc. e then said in substance this: We are limited 
this year with regard to the amount of work that can be done, appar- 
ently. Let us provide for the doing of that amount of work this year. 
Let us at the same time encourage Congress and the Navy ent 
to get very busy to see if they are 175 any happy chance larger than 
we think they are, getting the shipbuilders together. Let us try to get 
everybody working together, in the hope that very soon we may be 
able to develop facilities which will enable us to enter upon an accel- 
erated program. 

* . * * * * * 
We can go on from year to year, each year EINE ogee of the 
best that we know at that time. Build all we can t year with what 
we know now. Build all we can next year with what we know next 
year. 

Mr. KELLEY. And in view of the uncertainty of our needs, and the 
long time it would take to reach the point where you say we ought 


to be, don’t you think this would be a good time to stick to the original 
plan we have followed for 20 years and just try to get into second 
place as Nee as we can? 

Admiral Kxichr. I do not think we ought to stop there. I think 
the situation is such that we ought to try to get everything that can 
possibly be built this year. I think it ought to be provided for. We 
will not make any mistake. It will not carry us too far. 

Mr. KELLEY. zor think the plan for building, for five years, a 
certain number, such as the General Board worked out, at the request 
of the department, is a better arrangement than the second-place plan 
which we have held to for so long? 

Admiral KxIcHT. I think the plan which the General Board had in 
mind, of building every ship that it is possible to build this year and 
every ship that it is possible to build next year, and to keep on building 
as fast as possible, is the most rational plan. 


I will also quote Admiral Blue, head of the personal bureau: 


Mr. Henstey. Do you mean to tell me that you snape your views, 
our views as expressed here before the committee with reference to 

e needs of the Navy, upon what you glean to be the sentiment of the 
people of the country? 

Admiral Bron. To some extent; yes, sir. 
axiom that we have to cut the cloth accordin, 
to get. That is the principle upon which the 
since I have known it. 

That is all the steel and ordnance manufacturers and ship 
yards want. They do not ask for more orders than they can 
take care of. The munition manufacturers seem to be in per- 
fect accord. The Raleigh News and Observer said the five- 
year program would “take the wind out of the sails of the 


defense.” 


It has always been an 
to what we are likely 
Navy has been run ever 


IT COSTS NOTHING. 


That five-year program did not take the wind out of the sails 
of the critics.” The critics continued to demand a market for 
all the war materials the munition manufacturers could turn 
out, all they could furnish, and the naval officers are with them 
and argue that it costs nothing. That is the consolation they 
give the public. That is the sugar coating over the pill. 

The Army and Navy News, published at San Francisco, Cal., 
December, 1915, in the discussion of the same subject, says: 


The second alleged reason is utterly without foundation. Military 

reparedness costs us nothing. The few hundred dollars we spend for 
Eeported — for the medical departments of the Army and Navy is an 
entirely negl gible item. Everything else we get right in the United 
States, and the money is kept right at home. We construct our own 
ships and guns in our own yards and factories from mat that come 
from our own mines. ‘The wool and cotton for clothing come from our 
own fields; the provisions come from our own farms and ranches. No 
money leaves the country. It stays staat at home, making our shipyards 
and factories hum with activity, and providing employment for thou- 
sands of good Americans. Instead of being hoarded, the money is kept 
in circulation and everybody is benefited, 


But for fear somebody would say these were not up to the 
standard, I want to quote from an admiral who is regarded as 
one of the biggest in the Navy, Admiral Grant. I quote from his 
testimony before the Committee on Naval Affairs: 


Mr. CALLAWAY. If one has to have his bigger than the other, and the 
other has got to have his bigger than the one, then what? 

Admiral Grant. You may not know, Mr. CALLAWAY, but I do not see 
that we are running ourselves to death by building a battleship. Some 
people consider that moner thrown away. I do not, because of every 
cent that goes into a battleship half of it into the labor product 
and the other half for material goes originally for the labor and mate- 
rial to produce that material. It is not money wasted, in my opinion. 
You will find it universally stated—that is, a great many men state it— 
that this $18,000,000 for this battleship Is money wasted and thrown 
away. I do not consider it so. That is my opinion only. 

r. CALLAWAY. Your opinion is that the money is still among us? 

Admiral Grant. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. And that the $18,000,000 p into labor and put into 
material is still with us, and that money laid out here and there 
has been no waste at all? 

Admiral Graxt. That is my opinion. That is the way I look at it. 

Mr. Henxstey. On the same theory, why should we not tear down 
these magnificent buildings and reconstruct them again? 

Admiral Grant. I do not think that is on the same line at all. 

Mr. Brirren. We are using the buildings. 

Admiral Grant. I have known in the West, in the early days, of men 
who furnished money to laboring men to move sand from one side of a 
lot to the other to give them employment. 

Mr. HENSLEY. Do you — 7 that as a necessity? 

Admiral Grant. Very philanthropic. 

Mr. HENSLEY. A . vestment? 

Admiral Grant. Good charity. 

Hudson Maxim, in his book, Defenseless America, either an 
economic fool himself or taking the public for such, says: 


The result is that the Nation as a whole is not impoverished in the 
oe by the burden of armaments, but is rather benefited by their sup- 


fighting ships could 


Po The money apent by the Government in buildin 
so s were useless. The 


not be esteem much money lost, even if the sh 
Government taxes the people for the money to build the ships, and then 
pays the money back to the people again for the ships. The ple get 
their money alı back, and the ernment gets the ships. he people 
lose nothing, and the Government is the gainer to the value of the ships, 
The result is that the fighting ships have cost nothing. On the con- 
trary, their production has benefited all. Everybody is made better and 
richer through the building of them. When we have looked upon our 
Navy, remembering what the pacifists have told us about its enormous 
eost, we are srny impressed with the colossal expenditure, not 
realizing that the Navy bas actually cost nothing. Its production bas 
been a source of profit and benefit to the people. 
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If Maxim, Grant, and the Army and Navy News be correct, 
then why not stimulate all the inéustries of the country by feed- 
ing them from the Treasury. When all industries are fed from 
the Treasury, then pension all individuais and we will all live 
fat and easy. 

The President said in his message of December 7, 1915, These 
are the essential first steps.“ Was he at St. Louis indicating a 
second step when he said, “I want incomparably the most ade- 
quate navy in the world“? 

Secretary Daniels said, according to newspaper reports on the 
naval appropriation bill, that his five-year program was consid- 
ered by him the minimum that should be provided, not the 
maximum. The Secretary made a speech at Philadelphia on 
April 28 before the American Academy of Social and Political 
Science, He said: 

horize 
——.—.— destroyers as ub E 
We are beginning to take an inven of every factory in America to 
8 it can for preparedness. e must spend b for muni- 

Take that statement with the President’s statement at St. 
Louis February 3, The American Navy ought, in my judgment, 
to be incomparabiy the most adequate navy in the world,” and 
that ought to “take the wind out of the sails of the critics.” 
Munition manufacturers and naval officers have not asked for 
more than that. They do not want any building to go abroad. 
They want it all done in this country and by themselves. 

The paid and interested critics do not disturb me. I can not 
follow the President nor the Secretary nor the naval officers; 
neither do I have any sympathy nor tolerance for the munition 
manufacturers’ demands that we furnish them a market for their 
wares when the foreign war closes. What the American people 
want and all they ought to have of militarism is enough to pro- 
tect their country. More than that is more than the faces of 
the people should be ground to maintain; more than that is 
more power than should be concentrated in the Commander 
in Chief; more than that is more tax on the resources of the 
country in money and men than is justified; more than that is 
an unnecessary development of militarism, the thing that has de- 
stroyed every free government that has gone down; more than 
that is an unnecessary menace to our democratic institutions. 

We buried the five-year program. ‘The only reason I have 
ever heard for it was given in the Raleigh News and Observer: 

The plan of Secretary Daniels to 5 the Navy for five years has 
taken the wind out of the sails of the critics who say the Wilson 
administration is neglecting national defense. 

The experts who testified before our committee state that the 
size of a navy is a relative matter and that no man can tell 
what the relative size of the navies of the world will be when 
this war is over. They said that In all human probability the 
war would close within a year. Secretary Daniels said the con- 
clusion of the war would likely be the best time in the history of 
the world to bring about a general agreement for disarmament. 
All were agreed “that was a consummation devoutly to be 
wished.” Admiral Badger said: 


No man could tell how soon this war abroad would end; no man could 
tell what the relative size of our Navy and the other navies of the 
world would be at the conclusion of it. 

That is the statement of Admiral Badger, ex-commander in 
chief of the Atlantic Fleet and member of the board, and 
regarded as one of the ablest men in the Navy. He says the five- 
year program was made up on an order. 

Fh ag : 3 1 ee program did not have in contemplation 

Admiral BADGER. No, sir. That progr: 
order, without the Genera: Board hav: 
outside, but being a direct order to p 
limitations. 

There is no testimony in the hearings showing any reason 
whatever for a five-year program. On the contrary, the hearings 
are replete with testimony like Admiral Badger's, which shows 
that no man can tell what the navies of the world will de at the 
conclusion of the foreign war; that at its conclusion will be the 
best time to bring about a general agreement for disarmament ; 
that none of the building authorized by the five-year program 
can, in all human probability, be completed for use either during 
or immediately on the conclusion of the war; and that the rela- 
tive fighting value of ships now built may be shown by the 
lessons of this war to be obsolete altogether; that all building 
material is 50 to 100 per cent higher now than ever before. Then, 
why a five-year program? ‘The only reason is that given in the 
Raleigh News and Observer, that it would “take the wind out 
of the sails of the critics.” It did not even do that. The Secre- 
tary said on April 29: 


Congress -will authorize, in my judgment, all public and private yards 
can construct, 


ogram was made acco Rod 
under consideration anyt 
uce such a program with those 
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The President said at St. Louis, February 8: 
I want, incomparably, the most adequate Navy in the world. 
Secretary Daniels said, Washington Post, May 19: 
Th I ted to C ed mini 
‘atk he program 5 ok o Congress represented a mum and 


The war was going on December 10, 1914. At that time the 
Secretary of the Navy recommended two battleships and said: 


I think the war in 2 is 1 going to exhaust the resources of the 
countries engaged t, and I think there is less likelihood—I do not 
think there was a likelihood before—of our country in the future 
having trouble with these nations. 


A YEAR AGO AND NOW. 

With our policies and our an ideas, I think the policy recom- 
mended in my report and 8 — the last session of Congress is the 
steady development that is 

Two capital ships the 3 before and two capital ships that 
year. What has wrought the change? 

The President said on December 8, 1914, speaking of our 
military needs: 

There is no new need to discuss it. We shall not alter our attitude 
toward it use some amongst us are nervous and excited. The 

uestion has not changed its aspects, because the times are not 3 

r policy will not be for an occasion. 

What is the difference in conditions now and then that made 
a two-battleship program sufficient and proper then and wholly 
inadequate at this time? The President has spoken; the 
Secretary of the Navy has spoken; the sea captains have spoken, 
What is the difference in conditions now and then? None of 
them have pointed it out. I have looked, listened, and asked for 
reasons for the change, but no reason has come from any source 
except the Raleigh News and Observer and that does not appeal 
to me. 

Last year the R. M. Thompsons and S. Stanwood Menkens, 
the Gardners, and the Roosevelts, with their Navy League and 
their American Defense League, the officers of the Army and 
Navy, always “prepared” ‘for promotions, were clamoring to 
Congress for additions to the Military Establishment, but they 
had not attempted to arouse the electorate, to frighten the 
people. It was not election year. The only place they could 
work then was on Congress. The arguments of the R. M. 
Thompsons, the S. Stanwood Menkens, the Gardners, the Roose- 
velts, the Navy Leagues, the American Defense Leagues dis- 
turbed it not. But, oh, what a difference on election year, when 
those same forces, with the same motives, have gone to the coun- 
try with J. Bernard Walker’s book, America Fallen, Hudson 
Maxim's book, Defenseless America, and the powder manufac- 
turers’ moving-picture show, The Battle Cry of Peace, shouting 
patriotism! It is not patriotism; it is promotions, profits, and 
politics. 

The President said on his western trip that the peace which 
followed this war would be a prolonged peace; that the world 
would not endure another war like this. Secretary Daniels said 
before the Naval Affairs Committee: 

The conclusion of this war would be the best time in the world's 
history to bring about a general agreement for disarmament. 

Admiral Fletcher said before the committee that the conclu- 
sion of this war would be the best time in the world’s history to 
bring about an agreement for disarmament. All the sea captains 
said that the lessons as to the fighting value of the different 
types of vessels, learned from this war, are not yet to be ob- 
tained and will not be until war is over. All are agreed that 
the developments of this war may make obsolete our fighting 
ships. No man can tell what the relative strength of the world’s 
navies will be at the conclusion of this war. All are agreed 
that in all human probability it will close within a year. None 
of the ships we are now authorizing will be ready for service 
within that time. Then why lay out a program and make au- 
thorizations for continuing contracts for five years in the future? 

FEAR OF STOCK SLUMP AFTER WAR. 


Mr. Grace, president of the Bethlehem Steel Co., and Mr. 
Barba, vice president of the Midvale Steel Co., stated that the 
question with the steel, shipbuilding, ordnance, and powder 
concerns was how they ‘would utilize their extra forces, their 
extra equipment, and their extra men that had been added to 
meet the war's demands when the war stopped. Mr. Grace 
testified that Bethlehem Steel stock had gone from $30 a share 
to $530 a share, and like conditions prevailed throughout the 
entire steel, shipbuilding, ordnance, and powder industries. 
The board’s program would utilize the entire building facilities 
of the steel concerns, the shipbuilding concerns, the ordnance 
concerns, and the powder concerns. The Secretary’s predic- 
tion of what Congress would do and the board’s program would 
solve the question for the munition manufacturers. Will you 
solve the problem for them? Then to them you are a patriot. 
I refuse to rake their chestnuts out of the fire at the expense 


of those who produce and at the expense of our representative 
Government. 

“ Billions for munitions!” Of course, to the ordinary mind, 
billions is meaningless. Analyze it. See how many thousand 
dollar homes billions of dollars would buy. “We must spend 
billions for munitions!” says Secretary Daniels. When I think 
of the underfed, the poorly clad, the badly housed, and the over- 
worked producers that must in the end pay that bill I balk—I 
can not stand for it. I will not stand for it. The paid news- 
papers may criticize, abuse, ridicule, and malign me. The repre- 
sentatives of the steel, shipbuilding, ordnance, and powder con- 
cerns belittle and belie me; the coat-tail riding politicians may 
denounce me, but I will not, if I can help it, permit such a bill 
to be presented to those who commissioned me to represent 
them. 


BUILD FOR POLITICS. 


You tell me that it is politics, and we must do it to carry 
New York, Massachusetts, New Jersey, and Delaware? I am 
not playing politics. I am representing 250,000 citizens who 
want their Government to do even-handed justice and not play 
politics. 

A billion dollars—just one billion—would buy a million 
thousand-dollar homes. There are 219,575 tenant farmers in 
Texas. It would buy a thousand-dollar home for every tenant 
farmer in Texas and leave $780,425,000, or more than three 
times as much, unspent. There are 2,354,676 tenant farmers in 
the United States. Three billion, the amount Admiral Fletcher 
said it would take to build the largest navy in the world and 
maintain it for two years, would buy every farm tenant in the 
United States a thousand-dollar home and stock it. 

Do you get any idea of what these munition makers are 
trying to obtain? More than the annual cotton crop for the Navy 
alone, Unselfish patriots! These patriots held a meeting in New 
York on the night of June 10, 1915, and at this one meeting 
raised thirty-odd thousand dollars in less time than it takes to 
tell it to push this propaganda. 


BANERUPTCY OR WAR. - 


The biggest Navy in the world? Admiral Fletcher says it will 
cost a billion and a half dollars to build it and 
year to maintain it, provided other nations do not 
ing. If they go on building there is no telling what 
Will they go on building? Admiral Fiske said in the North 
American Review of February: 


It is vital to Great Britain, whose major is that she must be 
mistress of the seas, that she should be. pay 


Admiral Badger said (hearings, p. 1974) that— 
England's very existence depends on her supremacy on the seas. 
Lord Roseberry said: 


I know nothing more disheartening than the announcement made that 
the United States, the only great country left in the world free from 
the hideous, bloody burden of war, is about to embark —— the build- 
ing of a huge armada, It means that the burden will con e upon the 
2 — 1 and be increased exactly in proportion to the fleets of the 

es. 


Will the other nations go on building? If England's very 
existence depends on her supremacy on the seas,” if “it is vital 
that she be mistress of the seas,” if “it means that the burden 
will continue in proportion to the fleet of the United States,” 
and we must have “incomparably the most adequate Navy in 
the world,” Admiral Fletcher's estimate is no guide. 

Where does such a policy lead to? Admirals Fletcher and 
Badger testified : we 


Mr, CALLAWAY. If we start to build against them and they build 
against us, where will the end be? 

mo a FLETCHER. That is simply repeating the history of the 
world, 

Mr. CALLAWAY, You stated the other day that it meant ge ag 
for the weaker nation, and since we were the most wealthy we would be 
able to bankrupt all of them. 

dmiral FLETCHER. That is one phase it might take. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. What is the other phase it might take? 

Admiral FLETCHER. That one side would force the issue. 

Mr. CALLAWAY.. Is it your only hope that we are wealthier than any 
other natien in the world? 

Admiral Fiercuer. That is the only hope of any nation. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Admiral Fiske states in the North American Review 
for this month that military and naval men have seen for years that 
these competing nations—that is, England and y, competing in 
naval strength and for commerce—would have to go to war some day in 
self-defense. Do you agree with that statement? 

Admiral FLETCHER, Yes, sir. That has been regarded by many ex- 
perts as the inevitable outcome of conflicting interests and the expan- 
sion of Germany upon the sea. 

Mr. CaLLAwax. And as soon as they be te build each 
other that became apparent to military ‘and naval men, ald it not? 

Admiral FLETCHER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CaLtaway. If they entertain the same pes) views that you 
entertain wit. reference to it, would it be possible for us to ever equal 
their navy, with the start they have? 


go on build- 
it 
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Bapann. I think that the financing burden of greater expan- 
hamper them, and that if we adopted such a poy we cer- 

in this country to carry it out. hen we come 
ght be some racing. 


Tolstoi, in his open letter to the world, said: 


No enlightened man can help racic | that the universal competition 
in the armament of States nmst inevitably lead them to endless wars or 
to a general bankruptcy, or else to both the one and the other. 

Here you have the experts and a philosopher. Building for 
what? Take it from them, “bankruptcy or war.” 

They ask us to follow them. We ask where they are leading 
us. They answer, “Bankruptcy or war.” This is repeating 
the history of the world,” says Admiral Fletcher. God of our 
fathers, is that what their system promises? That is not only 
what it promises; that is what it insures. Is the sweat of the 
masses to be coined into dollars for munitions manufacturers, 
shipbuilders, ordnance producers, powder makers, and officers 
bedecked with gold braid, that they may finally lead those whose 
faces they have ground to the trenches with pick and shovel, to 
3 mines, to insanity, to slaughter? Tell me I must vote 

it? 

Go to, thou 3 s 
ge b n ee! PUM, oe ate aaa Mie pogr day 
fiding of their sense; but tempt not the righteous indignation 
of reasoning men. 

‘Tell me I must be a party to it? No; I will not do it. If I 
must feed into the hopper depicted by Admirals Fletcher, 
Badger, and Fiske the masses that I represent or be the vietim 
of the newspapers, the 


the Hudson Maxims, then victim let it be. And those who, 
cringing before the shining teeth of these vicious profit takers, 
surrender those they were elected to represent, have my pity and 
contempt. 


Admiral 

sion would 

ly have the mone 
near equality there 


THE REAL PREPAREDNESS LEADER. 


Who is the real leader of this grand galaxy of self-styled 
patriots? Hudson Maxim. He wrote Defenseless America. He 
got up the picture show, The Battle Cry of Peace. He put it on 
in every town in the country, showing foreign soldiers in your 
bedchambers. Let us look at him. He says in his book he is a 
patriot. He is the crown prince of this band of preparedness 
patriots. I want to read a few extracts from his book. You all 
got one— 

This country must first be whi in order to 
to prevent being whipped. Therefore, our business at present time 
is to pick our conqueror. I choose She would be satisfied 
with 58 big indemnity which we could well afford to pay for the 
benefit t we should gain from the war. 


e sufficiently 


He was born in Maine, married an English woman, invented 
smokeless powder, sold his patents to the Du Pont Powder Co., 
became stockholder and chief mechanical engineer in the Du Pont 
Powder Co. He has a brother in England, Sir Hiram Maxim, 
who is an inventor of ordnance and a partner in the Vickers 
Limited Ordnance Co., of England. He is the inventor of the 
Maxim rapid-fire gun, and was knighted because of his inven- 
tions. Of course, Hudson Maxim wants England to be the one 
to whip us. Sir Hiram would want us to be the one to whip 
England. Hudson and Hiram would furnish the ordnance at 
both ends of the line. 

That is not all the interest that this Maxim bunch has in war 
materials. A Maxim munition company was incorporated on 
August 24, 1915, in Delaware, with a capital of $10,000,000. 
(Standard Corporation Service, Vol. IV, p. 939.) 

Hudson Maxim, president (Standard Corporation Service, 
Vol. V, p. 1306), stated: : 


We have already acquired the services of a v efficient scientific 
Hiram Ma 7 — 


mechanical staff. xim, the inventor of the Maxim 
silencer, and the son of Sir his business partner, 
M. H. Hazler, erent technical advisers and super- 
visors. Edwin B. Hotchkiss, who has bad charge of large munition 

th here and J. S. Conradi, who was for some time 


bo 
superintendent of the Vickers Gun Works at Dartford and th, Eng- 
land, is under contract to do work for us. We have sold to a 
financial syndicate in this city (New York) 200,000 shares 


Maxim Munitions Co. states: 


Hudson Maxim has taken the old Maxim 

t im; ents in it, transforming it practically into a new 

gun. We have a provisional contract with the Russian Government, 

which is only awaiting confirmation, to manufacture 15,000 of these 

guns. The price of them I am not at liberty to state, but a regiment 

of men w be mowed down if in range of one of them. (Nor 10, 
tion Service, Vol. V, p. 1248.) 


very strong 
of our 


un and made many very 


Says Hudson Maxim— 


We could well afford to pay a big indemnity fer the benefit we should 
gain from the war, 
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Can you imagine what benefit we common-sense common people 
would get from the war? 


Here are the beauties he sees: 


The unpleasant truth should be realized that invading armies must, 
As result they leave a Jara 
mu 


their 

the survival 

country as they would have in their own country. 

There is another very important consideration, which is that war is 

a great mixer of races, and that usually mixed types benefit enormously 
from their compound blood. 

Furthermore, the mingling of races and peoples serves greatly to 

spread knowledge of one another, and they have always profited largely 
from the mingled knowledge, 


He should have told us what benefits he expects for himself. 
He should let us know if he will be satisfied with a bunch of 
illegitimates. He is the real preparedness leader, He has done 
more with his moving-picture show to frighten the timid and 
make the public believe we were defenseless than any other 
dozen men in America. 

We only have to read his book to find the benefits that interest 
him personally. On page T3 he says: 

We have between forty and fifty million pounds of smokeless powder 
at the present time, whereas we ought to have 500,000,000 pounds. 

He is chief mechanical engineer of the Du Pont Powder Co. 
Five hundred million pounds of smokeless powder, at 53 cents a 
pound, would amount to something like $250,000,000. Powder 
stock has gone, in some instances, from $8 a share to $1,100 a 
share since the foreign war started. The stockholders, of course, 
fear an invasion of their stock prices at the close of the war. 
The Book of Books says that where a man’s treasure is, there 
will his heart be also, 

Maxim says: 

W. 0 inter 0 - 
sitet Ee oe hea ee 5 inn other 
Congressman in exchanging congressional concession for congressional 
concession. 

On page 18 Mr. Maxim gives his conception of the tempera- 
ment and intelligence of the American people. He says: 


In a small paragraph in an obscure place on the back page of a lead- 
ing Boston paper once saw the announcement that Herbert cer, 
the t philosopher, was very ill and not expected to live. n the 
front page of the same paper, under bold headlines, was a lumn 
article on the physical condition of John L. Sullivan. John L. Sullivan 
was a fighter, while Herbert Spencer was only a philosopher; hence the 
difference in public interest. 

He and those who are like interested with him are trying to 
organize, crystallize, and capitalize the fighting public interest 
he saw manifested in that Boston newspaper and frighten the 
cowardly Congressmen by causing sentiment in their districts. 


CONGRESS OBEYS PUBLIC SENTIMENT. 


Nine Michigan Representatives voted for a standing army of 
250,000 when the Army bill was on its first passage through the 
House. When it came back from the Senate, after the Ford 
vote in Michigan, only two voted for 250,000. 

Congress is a barometer of public sentiment, if it can deter- 
mine what the public sentiment is. In this instance these 
Michigan Representatives got scared too quick. The Ford vote 
gave them a different idea from the newspapers of what the 
public sentiment was. 


THE FEAR THAT DISTURES NEW XORK’S PEACE OF MIND. 


Mr. Grace, president of the Bethlehem Steel Co., stated before 
our committee that under conditions existing throughout the en- 
tire steel, ordnance, and shipbuilding industries, the question 
with the directors of those industries was what they would do 
at the close of the foreign war to avoid a slump. 

If we should follow the prophecy of Secretary Daniels, or the 
advice of the Navy General Board, and authorize all the building 
that shipbuilding, ordnance, and steel concerns in the country 
could take care of, the problem that confronts them would be 
solved, and the Congress of the United States, in their eyes, 
would be a galaxy of patriots for relieving them of the most 
serious problem that now confronts them. 

The fear of a slump in stock values is the thing that is making 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Trenton, Paterson, and other 
Atlantic coast cities lie awake at night. Think of the concern 
of an individual who has 100 shares of Bethlehem stock, worth 
$8,000 before the war, to-day worth $53,000. Let him contem- 
plate during his sleepless hours the sudden proclamation of peace 
abroad and $50,000 knocked out of his 100 shares of stock. Do 
not you know he is willing to parade and wants other people to 
parade? He is willing to encourage newspapers, and wants 


other people to encourage newspapers; be is willing to be taxed, 
and wants to encourage other people to be taxed to maintain 
that stock. 

Fear of invasion? I have heretofore referred you to the state- 
ment of Admiral Knight, president of the War College, on the 
ee of transporting a fleet across a great expanse of 
Water. 


I want also to quote from Capt. McKean, a graduate of the 
War College, on the manner in which transports would be con- 
yoyed across a great expanse of water: 


Mr. CALLAWAY. How much area would a fleet of 100 transports cover, 
8 accompanying fleet? That would carry about 100,000 

Capt. McKean. With the average transport; yes. They might, with 
bigger ships, 1 more troops, ut the transports you 
would not dare put a and 
100 of them in a single column would be 100,000 yards long, or, if you 
pee them in four columns a thousand yards between columns, t would 

25,000 yards long, or 5 miles one way and 4 miles the other way, and 
they would cover 20 square miles of the ocean. 
4 3 Twenty-five thousand yards is lots more than 5 miles, 

Capt. McKean. It is 124 miles; yes. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. It would be 123 miles long and how wide? 

Capt. McKean. In four columns it would be 3,000 yards wide; but 
22 would probably put them closer together than that and shorten 
t up. You would probably put five columns. 

Mr. CALLAWAY, You would have to have a screen fleet around them? 

Capt. McKean, You would haye to have an escort that would screen 


em; yes. 
promt that troop of transports you would haye 


Mr. CALLAWAY, To 
to have a fleet one and one-half times greater than the opposing man’s 


fleet to afford any character of protection, wouldn't you? 
Capt. McKean. To be reasonably safe; yes. 


You will get from the above the difficulties that confront a 
commander in chief in an effort to carry troops across an ocean. 
You will get from Capt. McKean the immense area covered by 
the transports, surrounded, as they necessarily have to be, by a 
screen fleet. I now want to quote Capt. Sims, in my judgment one 
of the most capable men who appeared before our committee, 
certainly the most direct and straightforward, showing the im- 
possibilities of protecting a fleet from night attack from tor- 
pedoes, scouts, and submarines. He said, in a letter of April 2, 
3 specifically describing the operations of a fleet attacked by 

rpedoes : 


From the experience to date I think it may fairl 
there is no solution to the problem of rotecting a 


columns closer a thousand y: 


—5 3 that 
leet against torpedo 
clear that under 


igh speed, it would be quite useless to try to keep them out 
at night by any form of screen at present known. v * 


He stated to the committee: 


It is true if you drive the scouts back on the fleet and 
are n to you covery half hour the course and 0 
it enables you to wait until the sun 
of destroyers ban Fes that screen, an 
by which that attack can be resisted. 


that fleet, 
oes down and launch an attack 
we do not know of any means 


I also want to quote Admiral Fletcher, commander in chief 
of the Atlantic Fleet, and Admiral Badger, ex-commander in 
chief of the Atlantic Fleet, and at present a member of the Navy 
General Board: 


Mr. CALLAWAY. You stated a moment ago that a fleet of battleships 
in the face of the auxiliaries would be in a most precarious condition. 
Now, 8 that if the screen of the enemy is superior to your 
screen an ves it in, your battleships are unprotected in the face 
of the screen of the enemy? 

Admiral FLETCHER. If the screen is annihilated our battleships rely 
on their speed and the power of their secondary batteries. Under these 
conditions our battleships would probably withdraw from the scene of 
operations, 

Mr. Carraway. I understood you yesterday that, when we had 
driven the screen fleet in and the battleships stood bare in the face of 
destroyers, swift and submarines, that it was in a most pre- 
carlous condition? 

Admiral FLETCHER. If all our auxiliaries are destroyed and the 
enemy’s auxiliaries and destroyers are still intact, our fleet would be 
at a serious disadvantage. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. I understood you to say, when I asked you what 
they would do under conditions of that kind, that they would retire? 

‘Admiral FLETCHER. They probably would ; yes, sir; if they could not 
bring on a day action with the enemy's fleet of battleships. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. My attention was called to a statement by Beres- 
ford in the Betrayal, in which he said that battleships are worthless 

nst a night attack by cruisers and destroyers. I take it that 
statement was made prior to the development of the submarine, and 
to soa to that submarines would make it much more forcible, would 
it not 

Admiral Frercuen. That is true for unscreened battleships. 

The CHAIRMAN. Do you accept that statement as true? 

Admiral FLETCHER. He is assuming, and I am willing to agree with 
the conclusions, 

Mr. Catnawar. I will follow that out. 


A1 authority? Do you consider Beresford 
as an authority? 


1916. 
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Admiral Frercuer. He states that a rage alone at night is 
helpless in the presence of destroyers, and I quite agree with that 
statement. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. That is true? 

Admiral FLETCHER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. How about a battleship fighting a submarine? 

Admiral Baperr. She will get ont of the way just as quickly as 
she can. There is nothing for her to do but to charge or run, aena 
her s, of course, when possible; but the best thing is to run, 
conditions permit. k 

Mr. CaLtLaway. How about a battle cruiser fighting a submarine? 

Admiral Baper. The same thing; there is only one way, as far as I 
know. The submarine, being submerged, can not be hit by gon fire. 
The only thing to do is to rge it; go for it end on, wi e hope 
that you will ram it, or to run. 


If a fleet of battleships in the open sea ean not protect them- 
selves against night attack, and no screen fleet has as yet been 
devised capable of protecting them against night attack by tor- 
pedo and submarine, if speed and changing course continuously 
is their only protection, I can not understand how any sane 
mortal can get anxious for fear some foreign power will come 
across either the Atlantic or the Pacific and land on our shores 
until our entire fleet of destroyers, scouts, and submarines have 
been cleaned from the ocean. No man who knows the facts has 
any fears of any foreign power reaching our shores and making 
a successful landing. 

THE INABILITY OF BATTLESHIPS TO STAY IN SUBMARINE TERRITORY. 


It has been conclusively demonstrated that battleships can not 
stay in submarine territory. The statement is often made that 
when you control the surface of the sea you can destroy the effec- 
tiveness of submarines. A look at the operations of the British 
fleet at the Dardanelles will convince the most obstinate that 
submarines can drive a battleship fleet, however well protected 
by small craft, from any place from which submarines are not 
shut out by means other than the mere control of the surface by 
destroyers and scouts. 

The British made the landing at the Dardanelles April 25, 
1915. There were no submarines there. Ashmead-Bartlett, 
famous English war correspondent, says: 

The Dardanelles 


Up to an 
able to lie off the coast and render 
moral support by protecting its flanks 
who love to hear the great shells whistlin. 
18 the Goliath was sunk in the Straits 

Tor aval ‘ss 
a 


attack. On May 20 the first submarine 
fleet had giving a sitting 


to weigh anchor and steer about 
And now we come to these superdreadnaughts that my ‘friend 
from Illinois [Mr. Foss] told you were the fighting strength of 
the Navy. Dreadnaught! The dread nothing. Watch what 
they did at the Dardanelles: 

The more valuable 1 the Queen Elisabeth, the Agamem- 
shopa afloat) 
On y 25 the 
was narrowly missed by a 3 and the battleship 
May 27 the battlesh Malone was ae seek, 

fly t tected harbe fe fety. 

8 for offensive P 


NE GEEAE AOS A pean power or an oriental. 
to a naval war at all, it necessitates one of the belligerents crossing 
either the Atlantic or the Pacific. It 


waters. 
Now for the submarine in attack. Supposing the United States were 
Euro If there 


courting 
king position of being exposed to ttack 
from the moment it left its own shores to the moment the survivors 
regained the shel 25 


or have a pee 
present s 

Col. Isaac Newton Lewis, United States Army, retired, whose 
machine gun has practically revolutionized certain phases of 
operations in the European war, and who has just returned from 
the scene of hostilities, said: 

The effectiveness of the submarine as a wea) can never again be 
disputed. It has now come to the point where it must be considered as 
the controlling element in sea power. 

Admiral Knight, testifying before the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee of the House, was asked: 

What show has a battleship against a submarine? What can it do in 
submarine territory? 

Admiral KNIGHT. Of course, it is in danger; Soa ge is all you can 


say of it. The battleship running at high g course 
frequently 1s not in much danger m a submarine. 


Capt. Sims, reporting on the practice of our fleet trying out the 
different craft, said: 


As for eens. submarines of 
oe to keep them out at night 
wn. 


If the only thing a fleet of battleships can do in submarine 
territory is run, what value would battleships be in protecting 
a fleet of transports when they can do nothing in the presence of 
submarines but run? If submarines are the controlling element 
in sea power, if it is useless to try to keep them out at night by 
every form of screen known, and if they are destined to remain 
in home waters because they must have a base from which to 
operate, what reason have we to fear attack from across either 
the Atlantic or Pacific Ocean? 


THE VICIOUSNESS AND INTOLERANCE OF THE PREPAREDNESS PATRIOTS. 


Col. R. M. Thompson, proprietor and operator of the Navy 
League, spoke at Poli’s Theater May 28, 1916, in behalf of pre- 
paredness. He claims to be a man of very high character, 
inspired in his work by purely patriotic motives. He was dis- 
cussing the Army bill just passed and the contemptible inade- 
quacy of it, and said sneeringly that Virginia was a great State, 
once the mother of Presidents, but now she was satisfied with 
Jir Hay—just Hay. Hax is the chairman of the Military 
Affairs Committee of the House, one of the purest and best men 
in the House of Representatives. Parade, pomp, street shows, 
and make-believe do not appeal to him. He does not suit the 
chairman of the board of directors of the International Nickel 
Co., Col. R. M. Thompson. 

He does not suit the New York and Chicago papers either. 
Referring to the bill they make the following observations about 
the measure and those responsible for it: 

The New York Globe (Ind.) declares that “it will not provide for an 
adequate system of mili defense and “in the event of trouble it 
would be necessary to scrap it.“ The Chicago Herald makes the calm, 
scientific observation that “a chemist could run the brains of Hay and 
his little Army pals through a Pasteur filter without getting ce of 


t a tra 
an intelleet process above the mental grade of the Pithecanthropus 
erectus.” 


The preparedness patriots want universal military service. 
They know a larger force than we now have can not be kept up 
by voluntary enlistment. That has been clearly shown within 
the last few months. Expirations and desertions from the Army 
have been as many as new enlistments. The only way to haye 
a larger force is to force them in by law. 

It has become proverbial that the daily press of the country 
follows its financial interest, but this is the first time it has 
been so nearly a unit on any question. 

It not only puffs everything favoring enormous additions to 
our Military Establishment, but taboos everything coming from 
the other side. 

Members of Congress in private conversation freely state that 
there is no danger from without and the danger is from within, 
but they say the country is wild, and they fly before what they 
think is popular opinion. They get their conception of public 
opinion from the daily press. 

A few independent papers have stood out against it. May 
their tribe increase. 


speed, it would be quite useless 
y any form of screen at present 


TAX POR INCREASE IN ARMY AND NAVY, 


The President suggested in his December message that the 
stamp tax on notes, deeds, telephone calls, telegrams, medicines, 
etc., be continued, and that the tax be extended to bank checks, 
gasoline, and power engines to get money for Army and Navy 
increase. I protested against that, and, with 31 other Demo- 
erats, notified Mr. Kircnry, chairman of Ways and Means 
Committee, that we could and would defeat the measure should 
that committee report it. We notified him that tax for increase 
of Army and Navy would have to be placed on war munitions, 
inheritances, and incomes. He and members of the committee, 
realizing the potency of that statement from 82 Democrats, 
placed or agreed to place such tax on munitions, inheritances, 
and incomes. I am proud of this accomplishment. 


GENERAL AGREEMENT FOR DISARMAMENT OF ALL NATIONS. 


We have secured a provision in this bill that, I think, may be 
of inestimable value to the nations of the world in the future. 
When war abroad ceases, when they are exhausted, sick, and 
horrified by the grim slaughter, and have stopped long enough 
to coolly survey the fruitless wreckage, I think they will be 
ready to consider the question of abandoning the competition in 
armament. i 

We have provided in this bill for a commission from this 


“country to intercede for such purpose, and we further provide, 


should such agreement be reached, that all building authorized 
by this bill shall cease. 
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Nations at peace have already begun to recognize the efficiency 
and farsightedness of this provision and wires are coming 
from across the ocean showing their appreciation. 


Think not that helm and harness are signs of valor true, 
Peace bath higher tests of manhood than battles never knew. 


SUMMARY. 

Our Navy, coast defenses, and Army, equipped as they are, 
backed by the citizens of the land, are amply adequate to de- 
fend this country against any and every assault. 

No great nation wants to attack us. They want our friend- 
ship. It is necessary to them. 

We are divided by great oceans, which the development of 
torpedoes and submarines makes it impossible to transport 
great bodies of troops across. ; 

It is necessary before this country can be conquered that 
great bodies of troops be conyeyed across broad oceans. 

If you want a Navy or Army to force our trade around the 
world, or for aggrandizement and conquest, you may clevate 
your sights—a billion and a half for the Navy and a billion for 
the Army will not give it (o you; and a billion per year will not 
maintain it. 

If you want a military establishment to obtain or defend 
“something intangible and visionary, some vision of the mind 
never scen by the physical eye,” I can not tell, you can not tell, 
and no mortal man can tell, where we are going nor what will 
be necessary. 

I can not follow the army and naval officers who state that 
they do not consider the amount of money it costs, nor where it 
is to come from, and that their plan leads in the end to bank- 
ruptey or war. : 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr, Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Dlinois [Mr. BRITTEN]. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, as my time is limited, I de- 
sire not to be interrupted until I have finished my statement. 
Mr. Chairman, I listened with considerable interest to the re- 
marks of the gentleman who just preceded me, and particularly 
so when he criticized my good friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Burrer] for desiring a tranquil peace of mind among the people 
of Pennsylvania, New York, Massachusetts, and other Eastern 
States. Does it ever occur to the gentleman from Texas that a 
satisfactory peace of mind is just as desirable for the border 
of Texas and the coast line of that great State as it is at other 
places in the United States? I believe the gentleman forgets 
that. 

While the hearings on this bill have apparently been of a most 
exhaustive character, it was evident throughout that the muz- 
zling of officers as well as the General Board itself by the Sec- 
retary had the effect of curbing free personal discussion in 
which the committee desired advice. 

The bill as drawn is not a measure of real preparedness be- 
cause it is unscientific, unbalanced, and a patchwork of log-roll- 
ing between pacifists and conservatives after the White House 
had radioed an S. O. S. to the Democratic members of the com- 
mittee, when the little Navy men had their day. 

This is probably the first time in the history of the country 
that the little Navy men on the committee actually framed the 
construction program of the Navy. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

Oh, I know you gentlemen of the South are pleased that this 
bill is framed by the little Navy fellows, but you probably for- 
get—before I go to my other subject—you probably forget that 
the President went West recently to crystallize public sentiment 
in favor of a great Navy, He did not go into the South, where 
most of you gentlemen come from, in order to crystallize a senti- 
ment that does not prevail there, Oh, no; he has got all you 
fellows and does not need any votes in the South, but he went 
into Illinois, into Iowa, into Wisconsin, and Ohio to crystallize 
public sentiment for a big Navy, and you gentlemen watch the 
yotes on this floor on this bill next Friday afternoon and see how 
yaluable his crystallization has been. Count the votes in favor 
of the bill after it has been properly amended, which will come 
from men of the East, North, and West, and not from the South, 
and that is where they always come from. Why does the Presi- 
dent insist upon the Republicans in the House carrying the naval 
bill to a successful completion, as in the past, instead of going 
into the South where the crystallization of sentiment has evi- 
dently not yet occurred? Do you know that out of nine Southern 
States, including the great State of Texas, from which my dis- 
tinguished friend [Mr. Cattaway] comes, that you only got eight 
votes two years ngo for the one-battleship program? My friend 
CarLaway—and he is a very good friend of mine—was one of 
those who voted against authorizing even one ship, but after 
the White House radio S. O. S. he is out for five battle cruisers, 
at $20,000,000 apiece. That shows the effectiveness of wireless 
messages on the Navy. [Laughter on the Republican side.] 


May 29, 


Mr. MADDEN, Will my colleague yield for a question? 

Mr. BRITTEN. I do not desire to be discourteous to my friend, 
but I said that I did not want to yield to anybody until I haye 
made my point. 

In his opening address on the bill the chairman of the com- 
mittee referred to Admirals Fletcher, Winslow, Knight, Grant, 
Taylor, Fiske, and others whose testimony indicated a desire for 
battle cruisers. In this the minority members of the committee 
fully agree, but the chairman carefully avoided making clear 
that the advice of these experts was based upon a limited num- 
ber of first-line ships, principally four, and not upon an unlimited 
number of battle cruisers as against dreadnaughts, the real 
fighting ships of the Navy. 

The Chairman never once referred to the recommendation of 
the Navy General Board for first-line ships and evidently for- 
got that this great body of experts less than 30 days ago recom- 
mended 16 first-line battleships—10 battle cruisers and 6 dread- 
naughts. 

In his opening address to the present Congress the President 
requested 16 first-line ships, basing the increase on a five-year 
program at that time, which was entirely ignored by the com- 
mittee. The Secretary of the Navy in his annual recommenda- 
tion requested 16 first-line ships. Now gentlemen on the floor 
of this House and my distinguished friend, the chairman of the 
committee, when he referred to various programs that have 
been submitted to Congress and to the Secretary, entirely forgot 
that the Naval General Board made a recommendation within 
the last 30 days in which it stated that it would require 16 
first-line ships to put our Navy into second place among the 
navies of the world. Now, I assume when the President was 
speaking for 16 ships and when the Secretary of the Navy was 
requesting 16 first-line ships they had done so after conferring 
with the General Board, the highest naval expert authority in 
this country. There is no question about it. Now it is up to 
this Congress—a Democratie Congress—to put our Navy in the 
second place among the navies of the world or to retain us in 
fourth place, where the President says we are to-day, and your 
vote on next Friday afternoon will determine whether or not we 
are going into second place, because the minority will offer 
amendments for the construction of eight ships this year. Now, 
we do not want anything unreasonable of the other side of the 
House, Your President is for 16 ships, your Secretary of the 
Navy is for 16 ships, and the Naval Board is for 16 ships. Why 
not -use the Sixty-fourth Congress as a vehicle with which to 
put our Navy in the second place among the navies of the world, 
where it belongs? [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Surely the President and the Secretary of the Navy can not 
have forgotten the letter of November 9, 1915, when the General 
Board advised the Secretary that “ our present Navy is not sufli- 
cient to give weight to the diplomatie remonstrances of the 
United States in peace nor to enforce its policies in war.” 

If Members of the House will carefully read the testimony of 
the commanders in ehief of the Atlantic and Pacific Fleets, as 
well as that of Admiral Fiske, the foremost strategist in the 
Navy, they can not fail to be convinced that an efficient, well- 
balanced Navy is impossible under the present administration, 
while the figures which I will quote as coming direct from the 
Chief of the Bureau of Construction and Repair must further 
accentuate lack of ability to quickly provide a proper national 
defense in an emergency. With more than one-half of our fight- 
ing ships in reserve or repair and with diplomatic complications 
of a most serious character staring us in the face in Europe, 
Asia, and Mexico it is impossible for me to understand why the 
administration so ruthlessly ignores expert military advice. 

The Secretary knows that 60 per cent of the crews of the vari- 
ous fighting ships now in reserve would have to be made up of 
green, untried men in the event of war—men who ordinarily 
should have had from six months to two years of actual training 
aboard ship in order to acquaint them with the many duties 
hurried upon them in the eyent of actual battle. He knows that 
our Navy has never been mobilized on account of lack of per- 
sonnel and also knows of the acute diplomatie situation which 
brought forth from Germany a short, sharp reply to our note 
which was equally precise and undiplomatic. He must know 
that Japan very recently caused our administration to change 
its policy regarding the restriction of Asiaties as prescribed by 
the House immigration bill and so changed the phraseology of 
the measure as to make it look like a gerrymander of a political 
district to protect a favorite son rather than a piece of legisla- 
tion covering a class of people. He surely knows that when 
Japan made this request she was prepared to back it up by force 
of arms and that her Navy is fully manned, fully equipped, anid 
highly efficient. 

It is a simple matter to binff Germany, whose fleet is vastly 
superior to ours, when the British Navy stands between us, but 
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does the administration think that this condition will always 
exist and that we can look upon the British Navy as our protec- 
tors; and if so, is this really a desirable state of affairs? The 
bluffing of Japan is entirely a different matter, and her polite 
requests are granted, because we understand the Japanese 
spirit, while the equally polite request of China applying to our 
immigration bill is summarily rejected, because China is peace- 
ful and has ignored military and industrial preparations while 
all other great powers were increasing in wealth and population 
and at the same time preparing to uphold their honor and 
dignity. [Applause.] 

Let a Democratic Congress remedy the wrong that was 
made by a Democratic Congress, the Sixty-second, when they 
permitted the Navy to get out of second place, as they did in 
1912, when they denied the recommendation of the Navy Gen- 
eral Board and the Secretary of the Navy at that time for three 
battleships and two battle cruisers. We want to make it clear to 
you gentlemen. We are merely expediting the building of the 
16 ships desired by the President of the United States. Instead 
of a five-year program, it is going to be a two-year program, 
Instead of stringing the appropriations over into the next Re- 
publican administration, we are giving the Democrats a chance 
to remedy a great wrong. The Democratic Congress allowed our 
Navy to get out of second place, and it should be a Democratic 
Congress that should restore the Navy to the second place 
among the navies of the world. That is all there is to this 
argument, I am firm in the belief that our Navy will never be 
efficient and adequate and will neyer be the second Navy in point 
of power among the navies of the world under the present admin- 
istration, because they have not the ability nor have they the 
desire to put the Navy in second place excepting for political 
purposes, and I will prove it to you. 

The President has been traveling around the country indicat- 
ing to the public that the world was on fire, that a great emer- 
gency existed. It is perfectly natural that we will adopt or 
employ emergency measures if an emergency exists. Let us see 
what his lieutenant, the Secretary of the Navy, the honorable Jo- 
sephus, has done with the 64 ships now being built for the Navy. 
Let us see how very ebly-he has conducted this emergency pro- 
gram and brought these ships to a successful completion in the 
shortest possible time. 

Ilave any of you on the floor of this House ever heard of an 
emergency measure coming before Congress? Have any of you 
on the Committee on Naval Affairs heard the honorable Josephus 
say that the 64 ships now being constructed in different parts 
of the country should be rushed to completion? No. That is the 
best evidence that there is no emergency existing. Let me show 
you how we are getting along with our construction. And be- 
fore I do this, I want to call your attention to a certain fact, 
and let my good friend from Texas, Mr. CALLAWAY, give me 
his ear. I would like to have his attention, because I hope to 
convert him to eight first-line ships before we get through. 
These figures which I have here, and dated May 10, this month, 
come from the Chief of the Bureau of Construction and Repair, 
Admiral Taylor. They show the percentage of completion of 
our ships being constructed in various parts of the country to- 
day when an emergency exists, and let me say to you right here 
on this side of the House that not even one auxiliary ship au- 
thorized under the present administration will be built during 
the four years of this administration. Think of it. During a 
great administration—the world on fire—the President telling 
us to keep cool, our diplomatic relations strained almost to the 
breaking point, with a most undiplomatic note to Germany and 
a most undiplomatic reply from Germany staring us in the 
face, and yet notwithstanding that 64 ships are being built 
by our Government, not one, not even an auxiliary ship au- 
thorized under President Wilson’s administration wili be com- 
pleted before he goes out of office on the 4th of next March. 

Now, of course, there is no need of playing politics with this 
country and saying that we on the other side expected you and 
your administration to authorize and build a battleship in the 
four years of your incumbency. We did not expect that. But 
when other countries are coming to this country and having 
ships built in four and five months, as they are doing with sub- 
marines, we certainly expect you to build a little submarine or 
a little destroyer in four years. But you can not do it, accord- 
ing to these figures. 


Of battleships there are now seven dreadnauglts under con- 
struction. On June 80, 1914, the House authorized three 
dreadnaughts—the New Merico, being built by the Government 
in the New York Navy Yard, under absolute control of the 
Government; the men, the materials, the time, the conditions, 
the money, and the place all under the control of the Govern- 
ment; and let us see how she compares in point of percentage 


completed with her two sister ships, the Mississippi and Idaho. 
Our good ship, the New Merico, is 194 per cent completed two 
years after being authorized. Her sister ships are 100 and 200 
per cent nenrer completion—that is, 100 and 200 per cent ahead 
of. the New Mevrico—and, of course, you gentlemen on that side 
of the House will say, “ Well, that is because our honorable 
Josephus had nothing to do with the sister ships; he could not 
curtail their completion.” But he certainly has water-logged 
the New Mexico in the New York Navy Yard. 

Let us take the destroyers. We authorized six on June 30, 
1914, two years ago, They are little ships, with no heavy armor 
or armament. We are constructing the Shaw, one of those six, 
in the Mare Island Navy Yard under the direction and super- 
vision of the honorable Josephus. Let us see how that one has 
progressed. On May 10 of this year, two years after authoriza- 
tion, it is 31 per cent completed, so that two years from now it 
will probably be 60 per cent completed if the honorable Josephus 
lives and the present administration still stays in Washington, 
Let us see about the sister ships being constructed in private 
yards, over which the honorable Josephus has no control, The 
next nearest to the 81 per cent is the Wilkes, which is 62 per 
cent completed, and from that they go up to 87 per cent com- 
pleted, all in private yards. Of course you understand the Gov- 
ernment has nothing to do with the construction after it lets 
the contract. They can go ahead as fast as they please. Ship- 
builders realize that an emergency exists to-day, the same as the 
General Board realizes it. That is the reason I claim there is 
an insincerity on the part of the administration in dragging 
these 64 ships to completion. 

We have authorized $24,000,000 for the construction of sub- 
marines during past Congresses, and in March of this year we 
were informed that but six of these destructive water dogs were 
prepared to defend our thousands of miles of coast line on March 
1 of this year. 

England had 20 submarines completed in the United States 
last year in five months. Ten of them were built and reached 
England under their own power in that time, and 10 are still 
tied up in this country. Now, certainly if our manufacturers 
can build submarines for England, 20 of them in five months, 
surely the ones we authorized in 1914, two years ago, should be 
nearing completion. Let us see their condition. 

Some of those ships are 5 per cent completed. They are 2 years 
old—®5 per cent completed! Why, just imagine how many times 
this administration would have to be reelected in order to com- 
plete one of those ships. [Laughter on the Republican side.] 
We have heard much about being too proud to fight,” but the 
record of the Government construction of ships must surely be 
characterized as “ too proud to work.” 

Mr. MEEKER. Amen! [Laughter.] 

Mr. BRITTEN, Oh, I requested that I be not interrupted, 
and my regular “ amen” friend is not annoying me, [Laughter.] 

The bill provides for an addition of 300 civilians to the Engi- 
neer Corps, to immediately become line officers in the Navy. 

This paragraph was written before the House increased by 50 
per cent the number of appointees at the Naval Academy and was 
purely an emergency measure for more officers. Since the House 
has acted in the matter, this paragraph is most offensive to the 
service and is sure to provoke an unsatisfactory condition aboard 
ship, which will militate against the highest efficiency and which, 
it is agreed by naval experts, is now entirely unnecessary. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, can I get 10 minutes from the 
chairman of the committee, inasmuch as I am discussing the 
merits of the bill? 

Mr. PADGETT. I would like to give the gentleman 10 min- 
utes, but I have not any time at all. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I will give 
the gentleman some of my time. = 

Mr. BRITTEN. I thank you very much. I thought I might 
get a little time from the chairman of the committee, inasmuch 
as I am discussing the merits of the bill and the Navy building 
program proper. 

A year ago, Mr. Chairman, we authorized 16 little submarines, 
the kind that England had built in five months. Let us see their 
condition, ‘The first 8 or 9 of them have a zero mark after their 
names, meaning that absolutely nothing has been done on them 
during this period of emergency. What do you know about that? 
Would not that make you cross if you were a “ big Navy ” fellow? 
{Laughter.] One of those with the zero mark after it is to be 
built in a Government yard, under the absolute control of the 
Hon. Josephus and his department. I do not like to say it in 
a feeling of sarcasm or of criticism. I like the Secretary of 
the Navy. He is a very estimable gentleman, but he has not 
the ability to run the Navy Department. There is no use mincing 
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words about it. He is not big enough for his job, and you gen- 
tlemen on that side of the House know it. [Laughter.] 

Now, let us take aviation. The General Board has recom- 
mended that $7,000,000 be expended on aviation. With a total 
of 16 aeroplanes at Pensacola, the only aeronautic station of the 
Navy, 7 of which are being rebuilt or overhauled, and which are 
therefore not now serviceable, surely the most economical Mem- 
ber of Congress will admit that this most important branch of 
the service has been shamefully neglected in the past and should 
now receive the whole-hearted support recommended by the 
Navy General Board. 

Recalling the statement of Secretary Daniels before your 
committee on March 80, this year, that every first-class aviator 
in Europe who is making frequent flights is furnished three 
machines, we are now splendidly equipped to keep three first- 
class aviators busy scouting along 5,000 miles of seacoast, 
maneuvering with the Atlantic and Pacific Fleets, training re- 
cruits for the aviation service, experimenting with launching 
devices not yet constructed on the decks of battleships, assisting 
in target practice and “spotting,” bomb throwing, torpedo 
launching, submarine chasing, and a few other duties of such 
importance that thousands of lives may be sacrificed or gained 
through their failure or nonexistence. 

In view of the advance that has been made in aeronautics 
during the past year and the demonstrations now being made of 
the vital importance of a proper air service to both land and 
sea warfare, our present situation can be described as noth- 
ing less than deplorable. In our present condition of unpre- 
paredness, in contact with any foe possessing a proper air serv- 
ice our scouting would be blind. We would be without the 
means of detecting his plans and unable to attack him from 
the air, while our own movements would be an open book to him. 

Considering that an appropriation of $10,000,000 for aero- 
nauties alone would still leave us behind England, Germany, 
France, Russia, Austria, Italy, Japan, Spain, and the Nether- 
lands, and that Capt. Bristol, who was ordered to take charge 
of the development of aeronautics by the Secretary of the Navy 
more than two years ago, on February 21 of this year told your 
committee that $7,076,000 was the very least amount which 
should be appropriated this year, the minority members feel 
that in recommending an appropriation of three and one-half 
million dollars they are subjecting themselves to criticism for 
not properly supplying the Navy with this most efficient weapon 
of war, which both protects and destroys, and without which 
the battle fleet of to-day is blind. 

The minority have concluded that the $7,000,000 recommended 
for aviation construction by the Navy General Board on May 2 
of this year could wisely be expended during the Sixty-fourth 
Congress—one-half in each session—and to appropriate less will 
be but a pretense of giving the people of our country what they 
really want and what they are prepared and willing to pay for. 

The construction of large sea planes, of which our Navy has 
none, to be used for launching torpedoes, is a matter for serious 
eonsideration during the coming months. 

And you gentlemen on the other side of the House who framed 
this bill have provided only $2,000,000 for aviation. Why, do 
not you know that the people of this country, who have lots of 
money and are willing to spend it in military defense, will sim- 
ply characterize that appropriation as shameful, as scandalous? 
That is what your two millions for aviation is. There is no 
question about that. Last month our exports were $411,000,000 
and our imports were practically $200,000,000. That indicates 
that we are going ahead, that we are getting richer at the rate 
of $200,000,000 a month. Is there any reason why we can not 
provide adequate national defense? Are we too poor? [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] 

THE CREATION OF A COUNCIL OF NATIONAL DEFENSE. 


The profound weakness of this unscientific, unbalanced, patch- 
work of logrolling between pacifists and conservatives is the 
more accentuated by its failure to provide for a council of na- 
tional defense, so urgently demanded by every student of real 
preparedness irrespective of his political faith. 

If political rivals will unite even now in enabling Congress to 
establish a council of national defense, they will render a service 
which heretofore they have failed to recognize as of the first 
necessity. They will remove a vital national question from 
the dangers and uncertainties of politics to which it is espe- 
cially exposed during the year of a presidential election. 

The prattle about “ preparedness” on the part of politicians 
already appealing for votes in view of the approaching presi- 
dential election would not have the sound of insincerity had they 
been willing that Congress. should possess the machinery neces- 
sary for a continuing, complete, and comprehensive program. 

Neither the legislative branch nor any official of the executive 
department, however high placed, has, under the present system, 


or could have, a complete and comprehensive plan for the na- 
tional defense. Congress has before it the suggestions of the 
Chief Executive, the recommendations of the Secretary of War, 
and the Secretary of the Navy. There are legislative proposals 
from important leaders in the Senate and House. There are 
also the various recommendations of the General Board of the 
Navy and of the General Staff of the Army, 

The Secretary of the Navy appears to be the one stumbling- 
block against this important legislation, requiring practically 
no appropriation but of the utmost importance to the country. 

In the year 1912 the Senate and House Committees on Naval 
Affairs each unanimously reported favorably to their respective 
branches of Congress bills for the creation of a council of na- 
tional defense and at which time President Taft urged upon a 
Democratic Congress the desirability of establishing this council 
in order to provide machinery by which the readiness of the 
Army and Navy might be improved and the programs of mili- 
tary and naval requirements could be coordinated and properly 
scrutinized with a view to the necessities of the whole Nation 
rather than of separate departments, 

When the chairman of the committee referred to the increase 
of 13,500 to the enlisted personnel of the Navy, he called atten- 
tion to the recommendation of the Navy General Board of No- 
vember 9, 1915, for approximately a like number of men, but 
failed to state that that recommendation was made upon a build- 
ing program of $100,000,000 a year, covering a period of five 
years, which the committee entirely ignored. 

A most substantial recommendation of the General Board ap- 
plying to personnel increase was made in December, 1914, more 
than one year ago, when 19,600 additional men were recom- 
mended, and this report was completely smothered by the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, who had his own opinion about the require- 
ments of the service, and since which time the General Board has 
shown a decided disposition to recommend nothing which might 
be displeasing to the Secretary, because of the fear that Mr. 
Daniels might some day wipe the board, which has no legal 
status, entirely out of existence. 

Has it occurred to you that notwithstanding the advice of 
Admiral Dewey and the Navy General Board, dated August 8, 
1914, nearly two years ago, of the necessity of getting the Navy 
into a state of preparedness, and notwithstanding the letter of 
Rear Admiral Fiske, dated November 9, 1914, the senior ad- 
viser to the Secretary, warning the Navy Department of the 
Navy’s unpreparedness, that no personal increase has been 
made since then, and that the naval reserve of which he expected 
ee much has developed into a startling fizzle of a little more than 

men, 
Not to be outdone by the then President, the wise men in con- 
trol of the Democratic national convention in Baltimore inserted 
in the national platform the following language: 

We approve the measure rted by the Democratic leaders in the 
House of Representatives for the creation of a council of national de- 
fense, which will determine a definite naval program, with a view to 
increased efficiency and economy. 

As the presidential election occurs in November, this will be the 
last opportunity of the present administration to live up to an 
agreement solemnly entered into with the American people. 

Had the council of national defense been formed at the outset 
of the administration, in accordance with the platform resolu- 
tion, we would have long since had a naval and military program 
and a financial plan to carry it into effect. 

It would not be a commission to do the work of Congress, but 
it would place before Congress a working plan. 

The minority proposed to include in this bill, H. R. 9906, 
which provided for a council of national defense composed of 
16 members, 12 of which were civilions and 4 representing the 
Army and Navy. 

The council would help to coordinate the plans of the Army 
and Navy and furnish a means of reconciling the military and 
financial interests before submitting to the President and the 
Congress recommendation for measures of national defense, and 
would furnish the President and the Congress a ready means of 
ascertaining at any time the condition of the Nation for defense. 

The council would report to the President for transmission to 
Congress a general policy of the national defense and such recom- 
mendations or measures relating thereto as it has deemed neces- 
sary and ent. 

Great Britain, France, Germany, Russia, Italy, and Japan all 
have their national defense boards. The necessity of having 
a definite policy worked out in advance of war has become of 
greater and greater importance, and it is not overdrawing the 
fact to say that Germany's complete success in the terrible war 
now devastating Burope is chiefly due to the policy and prepara- 
tions resulting from the cooperation of the civil and military, 
anodoa in Bismarck, the statesman, and Von Moltke, the 
soldier, 
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Our own Civil War has brought out the staggering price in 
blood and treasure a nation may pay for having no definite 
policy of defense, while Von der Goltz, one of the greatest 
authorities on the art of war, has said, “ Without a good policy, 
a successful war is not probable.” ; 

The great weakness of our Nation, from the standpoint of 
national defense, has been the want of a definite policy and the 
lack of cooperation between the various agencies involved. 

Thank God, we Americans are not yet so low and mean that 
we will not gladly pay any price to keep our land from being 
ravaged, to keep our homes and our women and children safe 
from rapine, to keep our flag flying in bright honor, to keep our 
dear country so armed that we can meet any foes that may 
storm against her, and smash them to pieces with our victorious 
and terrible weapons of defense. 

You gentlemen who are opposing increases to this bill do not 
believe that war can come upon us as it has come upon every 
other nation. I wish I could have had you all with me on 
yesterday when I motored through Arlington Cemetery, just a 
few mes across the river. In that spot, so sacred and so holy 
that it is hard to tread its paths without tears, sleep many 
thousands of our fathers, our brothers who died, not in vain, 
to save this country from partition and destruction. Those 
dead did their duty to their country simply, bravely, heroically 
to the death, and your country expects every man of you to do 
his duty in the House this week. 

Let us not deceive ourselves that these blood-stained powers of 
Europe and Asia, emerging from their conflict terribly strong in 
war preparation and desperately bankrupt in wealth, will leave 
us in peace and in possession of their gold and their trade unless 
they appreciate our patriotism, our nerve, our wealth, and, above 
all, our preparedness for defense against any foe or combination 
of foes. 

The President has repeatedly said that he desires unalterably 
the strongest Navy in the world. Every Member in this House 
ean do his full duty in making the Sixty-fourth Congress the 
vehicle by which our Navy again assumes second place among 
the navies of the world. 

Remember that the day may come when, because we were not 
only “too proud to fight” over matters really trivial but also 
too dull to prepare to face the realities of this world as the last 
year has proved them to be, our situation will be what is to-day 
that of France, if not of Belgium and Serbia, and when we shall 
be in the peril that Britain is, 

The CHAIRMAN. Fhe time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has again expired. š 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman from 5 [Mr. Burter] how many speeches he 
has on that side? 

Mr. BUTLER. Only one, and I will ask the gentleman from 
Tennessee to consume all his time except the closing speech. 

Mr. PADGETT. Very well. Then I will put in all I have 
except one. I will yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Gray]. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Gray] 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. GRAY of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, the same impassioned 
appeal made here to-day for arms and armament has been the 
prelude to war and bloodshed for a thousand years. 

But I wish to speak to that paragraph of the bill providing 
for n conference of the great nations of the world when the 
European war is over. 

The Biblical injunction, “For all that take the sword shall 
perish by the sword,” has beep vindicated by the history of all 
the warring nations of the world from ancient to modern times. 
I do not want this Nation to take the sword. Alexander the 
Great took the sword, and Greece perished by the sword. Darius 
and Cambyses took the sword, and Persia perished by the sword. 
Cæsar took the sword, and Rome perished by the sword. Na- 
poleon took the sword, and France was humiliated and crushed 
by the sword. ‘The charred ruins of mighty cities, the honry col- 
umns of antiquity, the overgrown walls of fallen capitals, the 
crumbling remains of great architecture and ancient art all attest 
the criminal folly of military rivalry and war. 

This is the hour of temptation in our Nation's history. If we 
abandon our ideals of peace for the standards of war, if we sur- 
render moral force and the power of example to rely upon might, 
if we enter the contest for world power and control of the seas, 
if we yield to the alluring calls of rivalry in arms and armament, 
we will create distrust, engender antagonism, and arouse the 
world to enmity and the nations to unite against us. If we 
ignore the admonitions of Scripture and disregard the warnings 
of the past, posterity will read our history in a new chapter of 
the tragedy of nations. If we take the sword we will perish by 
the sword. 


But, Mr. Chairman, there is eyen a higher reason why we as a 
Nation should now preserve the even tenor of our way in Navy 
building, why we should now maintain our traditional policy of 
peace and an Army and a Navy only for defense, why we should 
now renounce and disclaim a policy of military rivalry looking to 
world power and the control of the seas. 

When the great European war is over and the smoke 
has lifted from the battle fields, when the echo of artillery 
has died away, when the censor’s curtain screening the hor- 
rors of war has been rolled aside, and the world looks in 
upon the wounded, the mangled, and the dead; looks in upon 
the ghastly scenes of carnage and human slaughter; upon 
a continent littered with human skulls and the bleaching bones 
of the dead; looks in upon the havoc, the destruction, the de- 
yastation, upon the ruins, the débris, the desolation; when the 
world looks in upon the widows, the orphan children, the 
starving babes upon the breasts of frantic mothers, and the 
great multitude of cripples all left helpless and dependent upon 
the earth; upon the woe, the want, the destitution following in 
the wake of war; when the world looks in upon the bereaved 
and disconsolate survivors groping their way through the 
charred ruins, once their homes and abiding places, staggering 
under the crushing burden of a war debt, to weigh upon them 
and their children and their children’s children for generations 
to come; when the great European conflict is over—I believe the 
world will realize the horrors and atrocities of war more than 
ever before; I believe the world will realize the awful crimes of 
war more than ever before; I believe the world will realize the 
awful costs of war, costs in life and limb and treasure; more 
than ever before; I believe the world will realize the supreme 
folly of war more than ever before; I believe humanity will 
be appalled; I believe the world conscience will be shocked 
and horrified; I believe civilization will stand aghast at the 
awful spectacle of blood and death and desolation; I believe 
mankind will revolt; I believe the inhabitants of the earth will 
appeal to us, as the last great Nation remaining neutral to 
rescue them from the horrors of human strife and combat; I 
believe the world will be ready to consider the end of war. 

I believe that a great and glorious opportunity awaits this 


‘Nation, the opportunity of the centuries, the opportunity of the 


ages, the opportunity of all time in history, the opportunity to 
lead the way from cruel, devastating warfare in the settlement 
of international disputes to courts and commissions and to the 
planes of a higher and more exalted civilization, [Applause.] 
This opportunity coming to us is a rare opportunity coming to 2 
nation or to a people; coming only once in a lifetime, only once in 
a century, only once in an age, only once in a long lapse of time, 

I believe this opportunity is ours if we will only avail our- 
selves of it, if we will only hold ourselves neutral before the 
world, if we will only hold ourselves impartial before the world, 
if we will only hold ourselves blameless before the world, if 
we will only hold ourselves acceptable to the nations and to 
the peoples of the world, [Applause.] 

I believe the opportunity is ours if we will only renounce and 
disclaim a policy of military rivalry, if we will only turn a deaf 
ear to the alluring calls for world power and control of the 
seas, arousing distrust and apprehension against us, arousing 
animosity and antagonism against us, arousing the enmity of 
the nations against us. 

I believe the opportunity is ours if we will only resist the 
temptation to take advantage of the misfortunes of others and 
to gain power for ourselves while others are in war among 
each other, if we will only remain true to our traditional policies 
of peace and an army and navy only for defense, if we will only 
hold ourselves ready, acceptable, and qualified before the world 
for this great forward movement of civilization. 

In the ordinary course of life men are naturally and neces- 
sarily more exclusively engrossed with their own, immediate 
and surrounding affairs; they are more concerned in their 
own home land where they live and move and have their being; 
they are more intensely interested in their own day and genera- 
tion and the ever-engrossing present. 

But there is a time when men should rise above their own 
immediate and surrounding interests for a broad consideration 
of the welfare of humanity at large, There is a time when men 
should look beyond their own home land to the world as their 
country. There is a time when men should extend their vision 
beyond their own day and generation to contemplate posterity, 
the future, and the generations to come. There is a time when 
men should realize their individual responsibilities in life and 
assume the obligations resting upon them separately as free 
moral agents among men. These are such times and these are 
questions upon which I do not surrender my convictions to any 
man, body of men, or to any party. [Applause.] 
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This is a duty which we owe not only to the people of our own 
country but to the people of all countries. This is a duty which 
we owe not only to our own Nation but to all nations. This is a 
duty which we owe not only to humanity here but to mankind 
everywhere; a duty we owe not only to our own civilization but 
to the civilization of the world, not only to our own day and 
generation but to posterity, the future, and the generations to 
come. 

If we will only hold ourselves ready, acceptable, and quali- 
fied before the world for this great opportunity, our gain 
and material reward will be great by it. But let us forget the 
gain and reward of it. Our fame in history will be great by it. 
But let us forget the fame in history of it. Our glory in the 
world before men will be great by it. But let us forget the 
glory of it; let us forget all but the cause of humanity and the 
civilization of the world. [Applause.] 

[By unanimous consent, Mr. Brrrren was given leave to ex- 
tend his remarks in the Recorp.] 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 


The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it will be so ordered. 
The memorandum referred to is as follows: 


MEMORANDUM, 


Max 26, 1916. 
1. The naval n ar act a apo March 1915, authorized 
construction of battleships, torpedo-boat destroyers, 2 sea- 
and 16 coast-defense submarines; also 1 oil-fuel ship, 


months up. 

le is about three months, and in the past has been ac- 

complished only in several isolated cases where the vessel has been a 

duplicate of vessels authorized a year previously. Sixty is the 
minimum time which has been ailowed bidders wo prepare 
After the bids have been opened several 


careful 
formalities in co 
lowing gives the le 
phn nt so t 


be 
date of contract for battleships authorized 


navy yard). 

New Mewico (navy yard). 

Mississippi, 5 months. 

Idaho, months. 

Tennessee (navy yard). 

California (navy y: 7 

It will be noted from the above that in a number of cases a year or 
more ela between the authorization and placing of contracts, In 
each of these cases the delay was primarily due to the desirability of 
giving the most careful consideration to the major features of the 
esign of the vessels im questi features being based on the 
current developments in naval science. At the date of authorization 


the department the necessity 
against underwater attack for 
the authorization of battleships investiga’ 

in this connection had been in pr „ and this had already developed 
the great desirability of 2 9. this particular feature. Upon the 
urgent recommendation of the chief constructor it was determined to 
hold back the designs in order to introduce such improvements as the 
experiments might indicate. By July, 1915, the experiments had shown 
the possibility of very great improvement and indicated the general 
features of the construction to be desired. 


arran 
was being pushed all the time to 
limit of the facilities available, 
3. As soon as there was a preliminary determination of the torpeđo 
protection, which was radical departure in details from former prac- 
ce, these vessels were advertised for on September 20 and the bids 


ents 
the 


in 1916, and one p under which the vessels verti re- 
quired the contractor within three months of the date of contract to 
make the n ements in this feature, being reimbursed if 
inyolved any additional ex- 


pense. All of the bids received refused t t thi 

Gg ee kf ya 
. By ig the construction of these ships in na ards th 
department was enabled to adopt for them the indirect e etr Je drive 
method of propulsion, a method which hitherto the private bidders 
have been loth to adopt or bid upon, 3 in At as or the fact 
— 5 it requires urchase ma 


eir works, This meth Mick aa 
a manner w added very much to the pro- 
against to o attack. Incidentally it 
instead of 


— A would have cost about 81,450,000 more than the Prices 
5. e navy yards were instructed to repare constru: 
Bia aa ad proceed, With, the, ordering, of, material about 
8 were en rev. and t 
, 1916. It will thi 4 that aie eaten 


these vessels were built in navy yards or by ee contractors, as the 
2 N u Aa Dep eatures of the most vita} 
criticism if it had 


“proceeded 
these ships without making pr tures. 
6. The destroyers authorized by this appropriation bill are Nog. 69 to 
% Their 1 1375 were completed and to prospective bidders on 
August 2, 1915, five mont after their authorization. Bids were 
opened after the usual estimated period of 60 days, on October 6, 1915, 
and the notice of awards of contracts were issued to private bidders 
and to navy yards on October 20, 1915, about 74 months after the 
thorization. The contracts were placed for deliv in 20 
months after the date of contract which is the shortest contra: 
for ee of destroyers 3 1 been snow 
Department. This shortening of com period 
been obtained despite the fact that American 1 
on merchant work at the present time than ever before in their history. 
7. The act provided for two seagolng submarines to have a surface 
speed of 25 knots or more, if possible, but not less than 20 knots. This 
required a design 8 an en 
pared to previous United Sta 
any foreign submarines of which the Navy ent 
— —— The design for these vessels was completed in December, 191 7 
which is considered to have been an exceptionally short period tor the 
p ation of a design involving now problems of such met Orey E 
8 were ed after the usual 6 February 16, 1916. 
Only one Mia was received 8 
and he N 


to 
any knowl- 


reumstan were ac- 

cordingly reported to Congress under date of March 3, 1916. It win 

fore be seen the responsibility for not p with the 

construction of these vessels rests upon Congress which made manda- 

tory in the law a speed characteristic which no contractor in 
8 was pre to accept. 

8. e 16 coast-defense submarines authorized by Ge act were ad- 

e 


was pos 

pursuant to a request of one of the shi 
in that it was for the purpose not only of obtainin 

k tional builders 


amount of merchant 3 on 1 an the great 


nes. 
ay 3, 1918, was as- 
On April 19, 1915, the de- 

the Mare Island Yard, di- 
The keel was laid on December 
been now fixed for June 17, 
e date or 
e 


signed to the Mare Island Navy Yard. 


or about two years from the date of its authorization. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, how much time have we left 
on this side? 

The CHAIRMAN. Forty-seven minutes. 

Mr. PADGETT. I yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. OLIVER]. 

Mr. OLIVER, Mr. Chairman, the necessity for self-defense 
is not debatable. When that is lacking, there is nothing to de- 
fend and nothing to debate; but no informed man will or can 
truthfully assert that our country is in any sense defenseless. 
On the contrary, he must admit that it is immeasurably better 
defended than ever before in its history. While making no 
claim that our Navy is as large or as strong as it should be, yet 
to those really seeking information as to its present strength 
and needs, I cordially commend to their reading the very in- 
forming and full statement by Admiral Fletcher, the commander 
of the Atlantic Fleet, and also the comprehensive statement of 
Rear Admiral Benson, chief of naval operations, made before 
the House committee at this session. They will there find a full 
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answer to many of the misrepresentations so persistently uttered 
and circulated against our Navy and its present efficient head. 

I briefly quote from Admiral Fietcher’s hearing as to the 
efficiency of the men and ships: 

he fleet meets e requirement. There is 
3 N Smears to pen Sed of the world t are better educated. 
There are none more skilled in their profession and none to 
maintain a higher standard of efficiency than those in our Navy. 
* * ¢ The enlisted men who man our battleships are the best the 
country could preduce. „ As far as can be ascertained, there 
is no fleet that is more constantly drilled or exercised than our fleet on 
the Atlantic coast, or any fleet where more exacting requirements are 
demanded. ‘This is borne out by the results shown in our maneuvers, 
our war games, our tactical problems, and our target practice. * * * 
In my annual report there I pointed out some defects in the matériel 
of the fleet and its needs and requirements to make it a more effective 
fighting foree. These are of long stand and are only now ha- 
sized by events abroad. The Navy Department has done everyt g 
that lies within its power to remedy the shortcomings and — ou 
the recommendations from the fleet, but most of these requiremen 
on the control of the department and require the legislation 

ongress. 

The program now proposed in the majority report is the most 
noteworthy in the history of the American Navy, carrying not 
only for new construction by far the largest appropriation ever 
recommended to any Congress, but at the same time offering 
more far-reaching and constructive legislation than has ever 
been recommended before. In the type of ships, both capital 
and lesser craft, which the report recommends we have followed 
the best and highest expert advice of naval officers, and, if this 
report is adopted, it will not only add a large number of very 
effective and badly needed units to our fleet, but will mark a 
long forward step in the full development of a well-balanced 
and thoroughly efficient Navy. 

With these additions we may still be short in numbers, as 
compared with some, but not in quality and high military 
efliciency. 

Mr. Chairman, I now desire to address myself to the remark- 
able report filed by the minority members of the committee. 
It is to be regretted that in this report they have injected poli- 
tics into the discussion of this important subject; partisanship 
should always stop at the water's edge, but nothing seems to 
deter the minority from considering every question from the 
standpeint of partisanship. In this report, remarkable for the 
great number of its gross inaccuracies and misleading state- 
ments, a comparison is made between the building program of 
capital ships under the present administration of President Wil- 
son and that under the four preceding Republican administra- 
tions commencing with that of President McKinley, in the 
Fifty-fifth Congress, 1898. 

A list of the capital ships authorized under each of these 
administrations is set forth on page 2 of the minority report, 
and the very surprising statement is made that following the 
Spanish-American War the United States, under Republican 
administration, entered upen a policy of building and main- 
taining a Navy superior to that of any great military country 
of the world, and that so long as we adhered to that policy our 
Navy was second only to that of Great Britain, It asserts that 
the decline of our Navy from second place began with the Sixty- 
second Congress, and would have you believe that during the 
16 years of Republican administration the American Navy was 
elevated from a lowly position to that of the second naval power 
of the world, and held there just so long, and only so long, as 
the administration remained Republican. 

While again condemning the injection of politics into this dis- 
cussion by the minority, I gladly accept the challenge they offer 
in order that the truth may be made known. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

It is surprising, in the light of the real facts disclosed by 
the information given the minority at their request by the 
General Board, and on which they have based their report, 
that they would have the temerity to assert that it was de- 
cided upon by Republican administrations to build a Navy 
second only to that of Great Britain. It is true that a Navy 
superior to that of Germany was the desire of the General 
Board, which submitted its first report in 1903. The German 
laws of 1898 and 1900, with subsequent amendments, laid down 
a definite program of building ships and providing personnel. 
This was public law, of which every administration was fully 
informed. It was with full knowledge of these laws and the 
ships they propesed to build that the General Board was influ- 
ence: in submitting the programs it recommended year by year, 
including 1903 und thereafter. The recommendations of the 
General Board, however, were never accepted, nor even were 
they considered deserving of transmission to Congress or of 
publication for the information of the people by the Republican 
administrations referred to in the minority report. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] Not until the present Secretary of the 


are 
of 


Navy came into office in March, 1918, were the reports of the 
General Board made public. 

No Republican Congress provided ships in any measure equal 
to the number recommended by the board. Any program pro- 
viding fewer ships than were recommended by the General Board, 
it is admitted, could not have retained second place for us; 
and since no Republican Congress or Secretary ever recom- 
mended or provided ships to the number required by the pro- 
gram, how can the minority now assert that it was the policy 
of the Government under Republican administration to build 
and maintain a Navy superior to that of any great military coun- 
try in the world? [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Do you know that during the six years of President Roose- 
velt’s administration a Republican Congress built just one- 
half of the capital ships recommended by the General Board, 
although the amount recommended by the General Board was 
necessary, if the policy was to be adhered to of placing our 
Navy in second place? [Applause on Democratic side.] 

What is more, in December, 1905, President Roosevelt sent a 
message to Congress in which he stated that our Navy was 
large enough and that he did not wish to increase its strength, 
but only desired in future to provide a building program to take 
the place of ships that might become obsolete or worthless from 
time to time, and in this message recommended that the naval 
strength could be maintained by providing only for the addition 
of one battleship each year. The General Board recommended 
three for that year; a Republican Congress and a Republican 
President only provided one. [Applause on Democratic side.] 

Again, in December, 1906, President Roosevelt, emphasizing 
the same ‘statement, said: 

I stil feel that it should not be our policy to increase the strength of 
the Navy. We have only to maintain it at its present strength. 

This, he again said in his message, could be accomplished by 
the building of one battleship a year. The General Board that 
year recommended the building of three, yet a Republican Presi- 
dent and a Republican Congress again only authorized one, 
[Applause on Democratic side.] 

Do these facts prove the assertion made in the minority report 
as to the policy of maintaining our Navy as the second great 
naval power of the world? 

But this is not all. In 1903, when the General Board first 
submitted its recommendations to the Republican Secretary for 
current and future building, the United States enjoyed a 
superiority in tonnage of about 100,000 tons over the German 
Navy. France was at this time the second naval power and the 
United States was third. The Navy of to-morrow can be meas- 
ured only by the Navy of to-day plus the new construction on the 
stocks. We might have to-day a superior Navy, and yet a few 
years hence an inferior one, if, while a competitor builds, we re- 
main idle. How was it that our superiority over the German 
Navy, which was about 100,000 tons in 1908, had been reduced to 
abeut 60,000 tons in 1907 and 50,000 tons in 1908, and that in 
1909, long before the Democrats came into control of the House, 
it surpassed us? [Applause on Democratic side.] 

The action of a Republican Congress, following the recom- 
mendation of President Roosevelt, and the absolute disregard of 
the recommendations of the General Board by Republican Sec- 
retaries, clearly account for this rapid decline. Facts in the 
possession of the minority leader, and on which the minority 
report is based, show that according to the General Board the 
United States fell behind Germany in 1909, if you gauge the 
naval strength by the ships built and building. This was at least 
two years before the Democratic Congress in December, 1911, 
assembled. Yet in the light of these undisputed facts, the asser- 
tion is brazenly made in the minority report that the decline 
of the Navy from second to third place began with the Sixty- 
second Congress. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

There is another comparison that this list set out on page 2 
of the minority report suggests. The minority have very wisely 
omitted to set out the sums appropriated at each session of 
Congress under Republican administration during the 16 years 
which they have called attention to. Now, I want to supply this 
omission. Uader the first McKinley administration you appro- 
priated $48,000,000 in four years for capital ships. The greatest 
amount at any session of Congress during this four years was 
$20,000,000, and the amount carried in the bill now brought in 
by a majority of the committee at this one session of Congress 
represents for capital ships a sum five times what you appro- 
priated at any single session under the McKinley administra- 
tion and represents more than twice what you appropriated for 
this purpose during the first four years of the McKinley admin- 
istration. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The amount appropriated in three years under President 
Wilson's administration, including the amount now recommended 
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in this bill, is more than was appropriated in 12 years under 
the McKinley, McKinley-Roosevelt, and Roosevelt administra- 
tions, and when the next session of this Congress shall have 
ended the facts will show that in four years under President 
Wilson’s administration more money has been appropriated for 
capital ships than under the entire 16 years of Republican ad- 
ministration, to which the minority refers. Yet, in the light 
of these facts, this minority report undertakes to insist that 
more should now be appropriated than is recommended in the 
majority report. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

If you will take the trouble to estimate the military efficiency 
of the capital ships authorized and yet to be authorized under 
the Wilson administration, according to recognized military 
formula, you will find that, stated in percentage, the military 
efliciency of such capital vessels is greater than that of all of the 
capital ships authorized in the 16 years of the Republican ad- 
ministrations to which the minority report refers. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

Now, if our friends on the minority side of the House can 
get any comfort out of the comparison which their report in- 
vites, they are welcome to it. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] 

When it is remembered that this bill carries an appropriation 
for capital ships alone from three to five times greater than any 
ever carried by any bill offered or passed at any single session 
of any Republican Congress, it may be interesting to inquire for 
some explanation of this seemingly enthusiastic desire on the 
part of the minority Members to add to this already ambitious 
building program. Perhaps I may be able to suggest such ex- 
planation by recalling an interesting incident which occurred 
during a recriminating discussion between two well-known Re- 
publicans. 

Back in the Fifty-fourth Congress there was a distinguished 
Republican on the Naval Committee from the State of Indiana, 
Mr. Hanly, afterward governor of that State. Mr. Boutelle, of 
Maine, was the chairman of the Naval Committee at this time, 
and it so happened that in a Democratic Congress, just a short 
time preceding this date, Mr. Boutelle had spoken with great 
earnestness for 10 battleships. In the year now when he, 
shortly afterwards, became chairman of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, in a Republican Congress, and when the war clouds 
were hovering around, to which frequent allusions were then 
made, as now, in fervid speeches urging an increase in the naval 
building program, which Mr. Boutelle had just reported and 
which carried an appropriation for only four ships, to cost not 
exceeding $20,000,000 in all; Mr. Hanly, speaking in favor of 
an increase of the number from four to six ships, made this very 
significant observation—I quote from Mr. Hanly, on page 3141 
of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of the Fifty-fourth Congress: 

It has been dinned into my ears constantly in the committee room 
and out of it, Mr. Chairman, on every hand, t we ought not to make 
this appropriation because our Democratic friends would not make one 
when they were in power. Looking back over the debates I find the 
Democratic vary as a rule has been enthusiastically in favor of ap- 
propriations for the Navy when * were out of power and not respon- 
sible, and I find the Republican Party has pursued the same po. iey: 
Why, sir, the chairman of this committee, speaking in a Democratic 
Congress urged an appe riation for 10 8 Why not now? 
Why not now when clot with 3 and author 72 Let him answer 
it. I do not fer myself favor that kind of politics. am heartily sick of 


it all, and so are the people of these United States. 
It seems {continued Mer. Hanly]— 


The age of virtuous 9 is past, 
And we are deep in t of sold pretense. 
Patriots have become too shrewd to be sincere— 


And we need not be surprised if the people are too wise to trust us. 

[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

I wonder how many Hanly-pictured Boutelles there are among 
the signers of the minority report? [Loud applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

Now, in conclusion, let me say that in the preparation of this 
bill the committee have not been unmindful that Congress, in 
providing for our Navy, should consider any potential dangers 
from without that address themselves to the calm judgment of 
reason; yet we have not undertaken, and I hope we never will, 
to prepare for national aggression, and so long as our pre- 
paredness is impressed with the character of self-defense, as 
opposed to aggression, there can be no merit in the argument 
that we are drifting into militarism. All recognize that an 
adequate Navy is the best bulwark of our safety, if the time 
should ever come when necessity and might become the su- 
preme law. Yet our people have never, and I hope will never, 
give assent to that declaration attributed to Lord Nelson in 
the years gone by, to the effect that “a line-of-battle ship is 
the best negotiator in Europe.” 

Our country looks with confident hope to the time when peace- 
ful argument can be relied upon in the settlement of national 
differences, and it was significant that only last week repre- 


sentative citizens from every section of our country gathered 
at the Capital of the Nation and discussed in serious and hope- 
ful vein the probability, after the close of that almost inde- 
seribable struggle across the ocean, that the nations of the world 
might, by common consent, establish, along practical lines, some 
tribunal to which differences could be referred for advice and 
determination, subject to the final approval of the nations in- 
volved. ‘This bill carries an appropriation of $200,000, which 
may be expended at the discretion of the President, in calling 
an international conference looking to this end. 

It is but a recognition of that human truth that to strike a 
blow in wrath is simply the operation of passion, but to man- 
fully restrain national passion, even under provocation, is the 
result of human reasoning, If civilization means anything be- 
sides the mere technical achievement, it is self-restraint, and 
the degree to which it is practiced is the measure of our real 
culture. It should be practiced by nations as well as by indi- 
viduals. 

And in the building program of the future, while it must be 
always sufficient for adequate defense, may we always re- 
member that a Navy more powerful than is necessary for de- 
fensive purposes might invite its abuse and might prove, in- 
stead of a protection, a menace to the peace of the world and 
to our own liberty. Surely none of us will ever want to see 
our country in the rôle of an international bully. Let us hold 
to those traditions we have always been taught, and which 
enjoin on us to always set the world an example in the love of 
liberty and peace and in the ways of justice and fair dealing 
in all our relations with others. 

What a nation does exclusively for themselves passes away; 
what they have done for the world remains. For a nation to 
place all people of all lands under a debt of conscious obligation, 
because of her real service to humanity, for that nation to send 
forth light from her high places to illumine the earth, to realize 
within herself that real righteousness which exalteth a nation, 
to champion the cause of justice, and to sacrifice the glory of 
conquest for the right of universal peace—this is indeed to con- 
quer the world, and happy are they who can play a part in it. 
[Prolonged applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, 
has expired. 

Mr. OLIVER. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, for 
leave to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none, and the leave is granted. 

Mr. OLIVER. Under leave granted me to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to say that it is evident from the discussion that 
the bill will pass substantially as reported, and I now desire 
to write into the Recorp some conclusions as to what the eyi- 
dence, offered before the Naval Committee at its recent hearings, 
shows has been accomplished under the present administration 
by the Navy Department, and I am especially induced to do 
this by reason of the many incorrect statements set out in the 
minority report, and some of which have been reiterated on the 
floor of the House in the discussion of the pending bill. 

It is my opinion that the Navy is to-day better organized, 
better balanced—though not well balanced—better officered, 
better manned, better armed, and better supplied with ammuni- 
tion, and is more efficiently and ecomonically administered than 
ever before in its history. Every branch of the service has 
been improved and the organization of both the Navy Depart- 
ment and the Atlantic ard other fleets developed to a high 
state of efficiency, 

Quoting from Capt. J. O. Mekean's hearing before the Naval 
Committee: 

We haye made more real progress in the last two years than an 

revious five-year period in my experience in the Navy. I do not thin 
have ever known a time when everybody in the service, from top to 


bottom, was working as hard with their heads and bands to prepare the 
fleet for active service. 


Admiral Benson, the Chief of Naval Operations, asserts that— 


Cooperation between the various bureaus and offices of the depart- 
ment with the office of the Chief of Naval Operations has been most 
8 and complete, and the practical result has been all that could be 

esired. 


And he adds: 


A thoughtful consideration of the work that has been accomplished 
will show that all is being done now that could reasonably be expected 
from a so-called General Staff. In my opinion the organization that 
exists in the department, and that is now in successful operation, is 
accomplishing in a purely American and businesslike manner all that 
could possibly be expected from the creation of a general staff, and Js, 
I believe, doing this in a much more satisfactory way. 


Says Admiral Dewey: 


8 own General board is, I think, the best General Navy Staff in the 
world. 


The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
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Rear Admiral Knight, president of the War College, where 
high officers of the Navy are instructed in strategy and tactics, 
testified that— 


Secretary Daniels has done more for the War College than any of his 
predecessors. 


In his testimony, Admiral Winslow, a recent member of the 
War College faculty, after testifying to the great value of the 
institution, testified that it had nearly been done away with 
under several Secretaries, but had received better backing from 
Secretary Daniels than it has ever had. 

The door of opportunity and of advancement has been opened 
to the enlisted man. He has been assigned hours for study that 
he may avail himself of the new opportunities for promotion. 
In the four years under President Taft only 8 enlisted men 
were commissioned ensigns from the ranks. In three years under 
Wilson 17 have been so promoted; commissions in the Pay Corps 
have been opened to enlisted men, and 15, who succeeded in 
passing the examinations, have been commissioned assistant 
paymasters. The positions of pay clerk and chief pay clerk, 
formerly held by civilians, have been reserved for enlisted men, 
and 187 have been appointed to these grades; a law has been 
passed allowing the Secretary of the Navy to appoint 15 enlisted 
men to Annapolis each year, and in its first two years 13 entered 
the Naval Academy, This year more than the number allowed 
have qualified, 

The ironclad enlistment has been modified so that a man, 
under certain circumstances, may obtain his discharge before 
the expiration of his enlistment, if his presence at home is 
essential to the welfare of his family. In the last year over 
2,000 men have been granted this privilege. Desertions, which 
were formerly so prevalent that in the four years of Taft they 
aggregated 10,360, have been so greatly reduced that they now 
number less than 90 a month and are steadily decreasing. In 
three years the number of prisoners, owing to the substitution 
of more enlightened, though stricter regulations, have decreased 
from 1,800 to 700. 7 

The result is that the Navy has been increased in three years 
by 6,331 men, which is nearly double the increase made in Taft's 
four years. In his four years Secretary Meyer recommended an 
increase of only 5,000 men and left the Navy over 5,000 short of 
the number authorized. With this shortage overcome and the 
ranks now recruited to the maximum allowed by law, we are 
now proposing an increase allowance of 16,550 men. This num- 
ber will be recruited probably during the year, making a total 
increase under Wilson of about 20,000 men, to less than 4,000 
men under Taft. 

The reenlistment of men discharged in good standing has 
increased from 52 per cent to 85 per cent, and the efficiency of 
the Navy greatly enhanced by the retention of these valuable 
seamen, 

For 16 years the Republicans talked about a naval reserve, 
In their second year the Democrats authorized one. The pro- 
visions of this bill will be modified by this Congress in a 
manner regarded by naval authorities as the most certain to 
give us the best reserve possible, mustering into the Navy the 
ex-service men, seafaring people, yachtsmen, and mechanics 
whose services would be required in time of war. Anticipating 
the enactment of this legislation, the Navy Department has 
arranged a summer cruise for civilians, which will immediately 
add about 4,000 to the reserve of men with naval training. 

The number of midshipmen at Annapolis has been increased 
by about 830 to overcome deficiencies in officers inherited by the 
Wilson administration, and to provide for the large program 
which this Congress is authorizing. 

The appointment of civilian aviators, civilian engineers, and 
civilian instructors at the Naval Academy is provided for, that 
an immediate increase in the number of officers available for 
military duty may be effected without waiting for the graduation 
of the increased number of midshipmen appointed to Annapolis. 

The Bureau of Ordnance has designed and ordered for new 
vessels a 14-inch gun, which will shoot farther, shoot straighter, 
and hit harder than any gun now in use in any foreign navy. 
It has designed and rested a 16-inch gun, which will be ready 
for use any time the experts of the Navy regard it as advisable 
to substitute 16-inch for 14-inch guns on our new ships. We had 
no antiaircraft guns, but have designed, manufactured, and 
tested a superior weapon of this type, and are now mounting 
them on board the shins of the fleet, 

The amount of ammunition has been increased to an unprece- 
dented extent, shortages which have existed for years being in 
the process of correction. For every 100 torpedoes on hand 
when the Democrats took hold there are now 158 more, making 
our stock on hand and in process of manufacture two und one-half 
times as great as it was three years ago, The capacity of our 


torpedo works has been increased 633 per cent. We have already 
increased the number of mines 244 per cent, and over $3,300,000 
is being provided for the acquisition of more mines, this amount 
being sufficient to meet our requirements as estimated by the 
General Board. 

The capacity of the Navy's powder factory has been increased 
from about 3,000,000 to 6,000,000 pounds per annum. 

A system of providing for the supervision of the industrial 
departments of the navy yards by industrial officers instead of 
seagoing officers has been introduced, placing this most impor- 
tant work in the hands of officers who make it their speciality. 

The Government’s enormous investments in navy yards are 
being utilized to the fullest extent. Prior to 1918 these stations, 
costing millions, were considered mere repair shops and the 
enormous quantity of construction work went, without competi- 
tion with the Government yards, to private concerns. Only two 
yards could construct ships, and only four ships were under 
construction. To-day seven yards are equipped for construction 
and are building, all told, four battleships, three destroyers, 
three submarines, three auxiliaries, and other small craft. Con- 
struction work at many yards renders more permanent the em- 
ployment of skilled artisans, the pay of whom has been increased 
in every navy yard during the last three years, 

By installing electric propulsion aboard the battleships New 
Mexico, California, and Tennessee, authorized by this adminis- 
tration, we have set the pace for the world. 

Radio equipment has been successfully installed on subma- 
rines. A system of high-powered radio stations, extending over 
half the earth, is being pushed to completion, and antiquated 
radio equipment has been displaced by the most improved mate- 
rial available on over 100 ships. 

From 4 unsatisfactory flying machines and 4 aviators our air 
fleet has grown to 17 machines and 30 aviators. The idle navy 
yard at Pensacola, Fla., representing an investment of nearly 
$8,000,000, has been utilized as a training station for aeronauts, 
and 18 officers and 120 enlisted men are now receiving instruc- 
tion there. With a view to the development and acquisition of 
satisfactory motors, the cooperation of the great automobile 
manufacturers has been obtained and officers of the navy sent 
to their plants for study and investigation. 

Since the United States has spent more money on its modern 
Navy than Germany, some contend that the American Navy 
should be that much superior to the German Navy. Since in Ger- 
many the pay of officers and enlisted men is infinitely less than 
the pay in the American Navy, and as the cost in wages in their 
Government dock yards, of living expenses, and of materials, 
is proportionately smaller, a dollar went further in Germany 
than it did in the United States; but the Navy Department, 
under this administration has shown that its affairs could be ad- 
ministered far more economically than they had been in the past. 

Insistence upon competition among the armor-plate manu- 


‘facturers in this country by Secretary Daniels has obtained 


reductions in the prices of armor under those paid by Secretary 
Meyer, which has already saved the Government $1,110,084. The 
establishment of a Government armor-plate plant will end the 
era of extortionate prices, and if we should accept the maximum 
price now offered by the armor-plate factories, it would mean a 
saving of about $500,000 on every battleship hereafter con- 
structed. 

Insistence upon competition among the projectile manufac- 
turers saved the American people $1,077,210 on one contract, by 
manufacturing powder at a gross cost of 34.1 cents per pound, 
including all overhead charges, or in reality a net cost of 24.9 
cents a pound, the difference between the cost and 53 cents was 
saved on every pound produced at the Navy’s great powder fac- 
tory, which will shortly produce about 6,000,000 pounds a year. 

The cost of manufacturing torpedoes has been reduced from 
$4,202 to $3,245 each. This reduction has already saved over 
$800,000. By manufacturing our torpedoes instead of purchas- 
ing them, we save $1,000 on each torpedo. Thus it is that with 
$20,000 we could buy only four torpedoes, while we can, with 
the same amount of money, manufacture five. 

We do not buy mines, we manufacture them; and every mine 
we manufacture costs the Government $145 less than the mine 
would cost if purchased, 

These are some of the savings which have been effected 
among the big items that make up the Navy’s enormous budget. 
Many other savings, small in amount but so numerous as to 
aggregate a very large sum, have been saved to the people each 
year. Only a year ago, out of savings effected in this manner, 
Congress was able to authorize an expenditure of $1,000,000 for 
aeronautics and $800,000 more toward the construction of sub- 
marines. 

In the fleet, the out-of-date organization, inherited by this 
administration, has given way to the best the fleet has ever had, 
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The grades of admiral and vice admiral have been restored, 
so that when our fleet is obliged to cooperate with that of any 
other nation in handling a foreign situation the American repre- 
sentative will have all the prestige of his rank and not find 
himself subordinate to the representative of another nation at 
the head of an insignificant command. 

The commander in chief of the Atlantic Fleet has been relieved 
of many administrative duties so that he may have more time 
for the big problems of his position. The battleships of the 
fleet are now under a vice admiral instead of constituting, as 
formerly, four separate groups, each responsible to the com- 
mander in chief. A rear admiral has displaced a captain in 
command of our destroyers. The submarines, which were so 
poorly regarded by preceding administrations that they were at- 
tached as an appendix to the destroyer flotilla, have been or- 
ganized into an independent command under a rear admiral. 
and oflicers of experience have been assigned to submarine duty 
in an effort to develop its efficiency to the very maximum. For- 
merly no officers, except the youngest and most inexperienced 
from the Nava] Academy, had been assigned to this most im- 
portant duty. A cruiser squadron, under the command of a 
rear admiral, has been organized of vessels which formerly could 
not be commissioned because of lack of personnel. This squad- 
ron has been assigned to foreign patrol duty, relieving the 
battleship fleet, so that the fleet might give undivided atten- 
tion to gunnery practices and fleet exercises. The auxiliaries 
of the fleet have been organized into a division, under a rear 
admiral. 

We had no mine service in the American Navy up to three 
years ago. The last division of the fleet to be organized was 
a mine-laying and mine-sweeping division, and a division of 
armored cruisers is now being equipped for handling aeroplanes 
and will shortly join the fleet, and enable aeroplanes to co- 
operate in all its exercises. 

Speaking of the organization of these divisions, Admiral 
Fletcher recently said: “ During the past year the number of 
units assigned to the fleet has increased 15 per cent,” and that 
“ the addition of these vessels has provided a fleet better adapted 
for carrying on the various operations of war.” 

To back up the fleet, all merchant vessels, from trans-Atlantic 
liners to harbor tugs, which could be utilized in time of war 
have been surveyed and assigned a specific duty. This work was 
left undone for 16 years by Republicans, whose unfortunate ex- 
perience in obtaining auxiliaries during the Spanish War should 
have prompted immediate action. 

Every mile of the coast has been organized into naval dis- 
tricts for defensive operations, independent of the fleet, in time 
of war. This summer Naval Militia will be assigned to battle- 
ships of the reserve fleet, and for the first time in our history 
a general mobilization in time of peace will be effected. 

When a fleet finally puts to sea its success depends upon its 
tactics and its marksmanship. Tactics and strategy are taught 
at the War College, where in 1913 there were 5 students under 
6 instructors, and to-day 34 officers are receiving instruction in 
person, and 400 more by mail. As for gunnery and the execu- 
tion of tactical problems, the fleet has devoted to them more 
time than ever before, and excellent results have been achieved. 
Marksmanship was at its lowest ebb in years when this admin- 
istration entered office. “Our target practice,” said Capt. Sims, 
“was all right until 1909, when it began to decline.” By 1914, 
this administration had the problem well in hand, and Admiral 
Fletcher, commander in chief of the Atlantic Fleet, recently 
reported that 

The scores recorded are higher than ever before made in the open 
sea, and show not only an increase in accuracy of pointing but in 
rapidity of fre as well. 

It would be simple for the gunners, who last winter fired at 
18,000 yards with such accuracy that from 10 to 20 per cent of 
the shots fired could have been landed on a battleship, to dupli- 
cate the best records ever made before. 

The sufficiency of the Navy depends alone upon Congress. Its 
efficiency upon the Navy Department. The proof before our 
committee is convincing that it has been the effort of the pres- 
ent administration to make the Navy 100 per cent efficient, and 
more progress in elevating its standards has really been 
achieved in the last three years than in any other similar period, 
and the goal has been more nearly attained than ever before. 

Statements have also been made during the discussion of this 
bill reflecting upon the rapidity with which work has been 
pushed upon ships authorized in this administration, one favor- 
ite allegation being that no ship authorized in President Wil- 
son’s administration will be completed before his present term 
expires. In this form this statement, I think, is incorrect, as a 
number of the vessels authorized in this administration will be 
eompleted before the 4th of March, 1917, 


As regards capital ships, not only for this administration but 
for all other administrations, this statement is correct, and for 
a very simple reason, Each administration begins on the 4th 
of March. The first Congress of the administration assembles 
in the following December. The first naval bill of an adminis- 
tration is passed sometime in the following summer, or some 
15 months after the administration begins. The result is that 
from the first authorization of a capital ship to the expiration 
of an administration is about 2 years and 9 months only, and 
this time is inadequate to prepare plans, advertise, award con- 
tracts, and complete the construction of a capital ship. 

As a matter of fact, progress that has been made on ships 
authorized in this administration and the prospective progress 
between now and March 4, 1917, compare very favorably with 
that of preceding administrations. 

The table below shows the number of vessels authorized dur- 
ing the first two years of the present and the three preceding 
administrations, and their average percentage of completion at 
the end of the administration, the percentages being estimated 
as regards the work under the present administration between 
now and March 4 next. 


Progress of work on naval vesscls authorized during first two years of 
present and three preceding administrations. 


1901-1905 | 1905-1909 | 1909-1913 | 1913-1917 


Battleships authorized first two years 
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Percentages for March 4, 1917, estimated from present and prospec- 
tive progress, 


The table below gives a list of all the vessels, both authorized 
and completed, during one administration since the administra- 
tion beginning March 4, 1901. As before, the completion esti- 
mated during this administration is estimated, but there is no 
reason at the present time to doubt the accuracy of the esti- 
mates: 


All vessels of the Navy authorized and completed during the same 
administration, 


Particular stress has been laid in some statements upon the 
fact that vessels being built directly by the Government are much 
behind sister vessels being built by contract, it being stated, for 
instance, that the Mississippi and Idaho, being built by contract, 
are 100 and 200 per cent ahead of the sister vessel New Mexico 
being built at the New York Navy Yard. This is another case 
of figure juggling. When these three vessels were authorized 
by Congress, it was directed by the law that one of them should 
be built in a navy yard. The navy yard, New York, was the 
only yard fitted at that time to build battleships, and the single 
ways at that yard were already occupied by an earlier battle- 
ship—the Arizona. It was necessary to get this battleship 
launched and out of the way before the construction of the New 
Mezico could be undertaken. Hence the New Mezico was started 
some six months later than the sister vessels being built by con- 
tract. At the time she was started her sister vessels—using the 
methods of the critics—were some thousands per cent ahead of 
her, instead of a puny one or two hundred. On May 1, when the 
Ne: Mewvico’s keel had been laid some six and one-half months, 
and that of the most advanced sister vessel over 15 months, the 
total percentage of completion was 59 in the case of the latter 
and 26 in the case of the former. The other sister vessel—the 
Mississippi—which had been under construction only a little 
over a year, was 44 per cent advanced. 

As a matter of fact, at the present time work on the New 
Mezico is being pushed to the limit. This limit is fixed at pres- 
ent by the number of men available in the shipfitting trades. 
Many more men could and would be worked if the prevailing 
searcity of skilled labor did not preyent them from being ob- 
tained. Though it has not been possible to obtain sufficient men 
to work shifts upon this vessel, certain shops are being worked 
night and day, and upon the ship itself the single shift available 
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is being worked overtime at materially increased expense wher- 
ever it will facilitate speed. 

The truth is that the backward status of the New Mezico, as 
compared with the Mississippi and Idaho, is due primarily to the 
requirement of the law that she should be built in a navy yard 
when the ways were already occupied. Since laying the keel, 
her progress compares favorably with the progress of sister 
vessels for the same period, and she is now gaining on the latter. 

The Shaw, building at the Mare Island Navy  Yard—the 
first destroyer to be constructed in a Government Navy Yard— 
is progressing thoroughly satisfactorily, and there is no reason 
to doubt that she will meet her estimated date of completion, 
which is January 1, 1917, or only a month or two behind the 
date for completion of sister vessels building by contract. This 
is not a bad showing for the first Government-built destroyer 
where material had to be shipped to the Pacific coast, 3,000 
miles away. 

The critics are still repeating the story that England had 20 
submarines completed in the United States last year in five 
months, They do not give the facts, which are that 10 sub- 
marines were assembled for England in Canada, and 10 built in 
the United States. The time was not 5 months but 10 months, 
and these submarines were duplicates of an old class of small 
submarines built for the United States, which the critics now 
allege are worthless, 

The submarines being built for the United States are very 
different boats, and much superior. The submarines author- 
ized two years ago vary from 56 to 63 per cent in their 
completion, with the exception of the Schley. The fact that on 
May 1 the Schley was only 124 per cent completed is the founda- 
tion for the allegation that, as regards the submarines author- 
ized in 1914, “some of these ships are 5 per cent completed.” 
The Schley was contracted for a good deal more than a year 
ago, the contract date of completion being March 19, 1918, and 
the contractors express confidence in completing her by their 
contract date. 


Quite as rapid progress has been made by the Wilson admin- 
istration as under any former administration. This, too, in the 
face of the fact that to-day every shipbuilding yard is over- 
crowded with work; it is difficult to secure material, and it is 
impossible to obtain enough skilled labor to carry the three 
shifts which the Secretary of the Navy has been endeavoring to 
put at work to hasten construction. Under former administra- 
tions it was easier to obtain material quickly, there was a surplus 
of labor looking for work, and it was much easier to rush work 
than under present conditions. Democratic prosperity has done 
many good things, but the demand for skilled labor has made it 
impossible to secure enough labor to enable that quick construc- 
tion which the Navy Department is doing everything possible to 
secure, 

It may be interesting to here state that Mr. Foss in 1907, while 
chairman of the Naval Committee, stated on the floor of this 
House, as will appear from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, that the 
battleship Nebraska had been building more than six years and 
was only then nearing completion, and that many of the other 
ships building were then more than two years over contract time. 

An examination of the records will further disclose that 
when the Kentucky and Kearsarge were first authorized under 
Republican administration they carried only an appropriation 
for $100,000 to cover the estimated cost of preparing the de- 
signs for these ships, and it was more than seven months from 
the date of authorization before any appropriation was even 
recommended to Congress for the building of these vessels. 


A battleship requires time for its construction. The shortest 
time in which one has been built is three years and one month— 
the North Dakota, which was completed April 11, 1910, but its 
engines haye never been satisfactory, and in order to make that 
ship fit for the fleet this Congress must appropriate $400,000, 
The time of building our other battleships has varied from eight 
years and three months to three years and four months, as the 
following table, giving the date of authorization, date of signing 
the contract, and the date of completion shows: 


Vessel. 


Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. TAGUE]. 

Mr. TAGUE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I have listened very attentively all during this day and also 
Saturday to the many speeches on both sides of this question, 
and I confess that the longer I have listened to the debate the 
more I am impressed with the importance of a bigger Navy. 
[Applause.] I come from a city wherein lies one of the navy 
yards of our Government, and during my life I have come in 
contact with the men who have made up the personnel of that 
Navy. I compliment the committee on the work that it has 
done, but I wish that it had gone further. [Applause.] I have 
listened to the speeches of the eloquent gentlemen from the 
South, who sit here and tell us of this war hysteria that is 
growing all over the country, and I realize that in a few days 
they will return to their pleasant homes in Texas, where they 
can smoke the pipe of peace and look over their lands in peace 
and comfort, while we who live along the shores of the Atlantic 
can look out upon the ocean and see before our eyes, as we have 
seen in the past two years, the smoke curling from the smoke- 
stacks of the British men-of-war as they parade up and down our 
seas. That is the condition that prevails in our part of the coun- 
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us to believe there is no need of a Navy to the fact that the 
best insurance that this Nation has or ever will have is a Navy 
adequate to protect the shipping industries of the Nation. As 
I look about the harbor of the city that I have the honor in 
part to represent and see there the ships of foreign nations, and 
never see the flag of my own country flying from a ship carrying 
the commerce of the nations to these shores and our commerce 
abroad, I wonder what the reasons are, and the answer comes 
back, “ No merchant marine and a Navy too small to protect the 
little we have.” The House has been presented with this great 
document for preparedness and increase and upbuilding of the 
Navy, and as I sat in my seat I wondered where all of these 
ships were to be built. I wondered, as did the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Carraway], whether or not these were to be built by 
the large shipbuilding companies now already overtaxed with 
orders for merchant marine, and think that the time has come 
when we should fit up our own navy yards so that we can build 
our ships for the Navy. I want a Navy large enough to protect 
our people in case of war, a Navy large and powerful enough to 
protect our merehant marine, and a Navy large and powerful 
enough so that no country would dare to molest it, and the lives 
of our people on the high seas would be protected. I want a Navy 
so large that when the mails of our merchants and our people 
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are on the seas that the English man-of-war will not dare to 
interfere with it. 
Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Ilinois [Mr. Corner]. 
Mr. COPLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 
CHAIRMAN. 


The Is there objection? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. BUTLER. I now yield to the gentleman from California 
[Mr. Curry]. 

Mr. CURRY. Mr. Chairman, the United States will not be- 
come involved in the European war so long as we can honor- 
ably and morally keep out of it. We are a peace-loving people, 
and if we do become involved it will not be on account of our 
violation of international law and the rights .of neutrals nor 
caused by any overt act that has been or will be committed on 
this side of the Atlantic. Our country has never yet resorted to 
war except as a last recourse and never primarily for the acqui- 
sition of territory, exploitation, or for commercial expansion, 
and it never will; but we are a courageous and a patriotic people 
and, when necessary, always have and always will fight to de- 
fend our rights and to protect our liberty. 

One of the duties of Congress is “to provide for the common 
defense.” We can only do that by providing an adequate and 
efficient Navy at sea and an Army trained to fight on land, and 
supplying the Army and Navy with munitions and equipment. 
Of course, the Regular Army should be supplemented with a 
trained reserve, but this is not the time to discuss that feature 
of military , It has been said time and time again 
in the course of this debate that nations are like men—disarm 


them and they will not commit murder. We have been reminded 


that in Texas all but peace officers are disarmed. That law, 
however, is enforced by an armed constabulary. If the law of 
Texas disarmed law-abiding citizens, but allowed desperadoes 
to carry concealed .weapons, it would not have stopped murder 
in that Commonwealth. I have no patience with the “ peace-at- 
any-price” maudlin sentimentality that would sacrifice on the 
altar of the idea of universal peace this free Government of ours. 

Under existing world conditions it would be little short of 
treason for Congress to refuse to make adequate appropriations 
for the enlargement, development, and maintenance of our Navy 
and our Army, 

There are worse things than war. Loss of liberty, the sacrifice 
of the Nation’s honor, peacefully submitting to vassalage is worse 
than death on the battle field, worse than devastating war. No 
people ever yet obtained liberty except by wielding the conquer- 
ing sword, and no nation ever retained liberty longer than the 
people had the moral and physical courage and ability to defend 
it in battle on land and sea. 

Our country was born of blood, was baptized with blood, and 
was saved and cemented by the shedding of blood. While the 
desire for liberty is as old as the aspiration of the human heart 
for higher and better conditions, the liberty we enjoy is a new 
thing in government and dates practically from the Revolution- 
ary War. It is the result of the best thoughts and the best 
efforts of the best minds that have inhabited and benefited ‘the 
earth by right living and exalted thinking. It cost unnumbered 
precious lives and untold treasure. It was, under Divine Provi- 
dence, wrested from tyrants by the power of the sword. It is 
our obligation to transmit it to posterity as pure as we received 
it from the founders and preservers of the Republic who cour- 
ageously fought the battles of liberty and who “pledged their 
lives, their fortunes, and their sacred honor that they and we 
might be free. We can only so transmit it by being prepared to 
defend our country and our liberty with force of arms when- 
ever the occasion may require. 

The CHAIRMAN. Forty-seven minutes. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield the remainder of my 
‘time to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Rorerts]. 
[Applause.] . 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
wish to appear diseourteous to any Member of the House, but I 
do wish to continue my remarks without interruption until I 
have concluded, and if when I have concluded the things that 
I have in mind there is time remaining, I shall be very glad 
indeed to devote it in answering any questions that gentle- 
men may desire to ask. 

The naval bill reported out this year, as stated by the chair- 
man of the committee, contains a great many splendid features, 
things that are sadly needed in our Navy. On nearly every 
feature in that bill the minority does not quarrel with the 
majority. We are in accord, except respecting matters that 
have been pointed out in the views fled by the minority, which 
relate chiefly ‘to the amount of money provided by the majority 
for aviation, to the number of men to be added to the enlisted 


personnel, for the so-called increase of the Navy as contained 
in the building program to be authorized, to provisions for 
speedy construction of ships to be authorized, and to the in- 
clusion in the bill of provisions for a council for national 
defense. 

I am going to take up first the matter of aviation. Last year 
Capt. Bristol, who is in charge of aviation in the Navy Depart- 
ment, asked that he be given $1,187,000 for new construction, 
together with $500,000 for maintenance of the aeronautical 
service, a total of $1,600,000, in round numbers. The com- 
mittee, against the protest and influence of the Seeretary of 
the Navy, granted $1,000,000 for aeronautics. This year Capt. 
Bristol recommended to the ‘Secretary of tthe Navy an appro- 
priation in this year's bill of $13,000,000 for aeronautics. 

Of that amount $6,000,000 was for aircraft ships costing 
$3,000,000 each. Upon the suggestion of the General Board he 
agreed to eliminate this $6,000,000 from the estimate and said 
that the remaining $7,000,000—and I speak in round numbers— 
was the least amount that the Navy should have for aeronautics 
in this bill. The General Board, under date of May 3 of this 
year, have said that to place our Navy in second place there 
should be appropriated $7,000,000 for aeronautics, and the 
minority of the committee, having in mind the deplorable con- 
dition of England to-day because of her failure to recognize in 
season the great importance of aeronautics, believed that the 
amount we suggest, one-half of that named by Capt. Bristol, 
one-half the amount recommended by the General Board, namely, 
$3,500,000, is the least amount this Government should provide 
this year for this great and important service. - 

Capt. Bristol says that on the basis of the so-called five-year 
program recommended by the Secretary of the Navy for our 
battleships and other subsidiary and auxiliary ship construction 
we should have in 1921, 330 aeroplanes, 32 dirigibles, 70 kite 
balloons, which would cost $20,850,000, and that number of air- 
craft will require 638 officers and 1,160 enlisted men. I submit 
that if we are in any reasonable degree to meet the requirements 
of our seryice for aircraft we should increase this miserable, 
pitiful sum of $2,000,000 for the purpose to at least $3,500,000. 
What is the condition of England in aircraft service? For 
months the administration controlling the affairs of that country 
have been apologizing as best they could to the people of the 
country because of the lack of preparation to meet the German 
air attacks that are occurring almost daily and nightly. Mr. 
A. G. Balfour, First Lord of the Admiralty, said on the floor 
of the House of Commons: 

back on events, I am sorry we 


With regard to ae 
did not develop that of vessel, not so much for ession and 
defense as for maritime and other scouting. We are doing what we 
can to remedy this state of thi but I do not pretend that when we 
began the race 10 years behind the enemy there is any reasonable 
probability of catching up. However, something must be done, and 
what can is being done. 

Is not that statement most significant when our little Navy 
and our pacifist friends tell us that if the emergency comes we 
can supply quickly all the aircraft needed? 

The First ‘Lord of the Admiralty of England says that Eng- 
land started 10 years behind and can not now catch up. Are 
we to place this .country in the deplorable position, that some 
time in ‘the future, which may be months—and pray God may 
be years and many of them—we will need this most important 
weapon of offense and defense, that the country will look back 
to us and say, “Why did you not make provision when you 
could? Why did you not make preparation in this most im- 
portant means of defense?” 

Mr. Bonar Law, Secretary for the Colonies, stated: 


I make no pretense that the Government is satisfied with this branch 
of the service [ air service], but I assure the House that we are 
trying to effect remedies for all defenses. 


Mr. Tennant, Under Secretary of War, stated: 

Whil strides in uipment e- 
ador ier iyepe ea bbb 
of every part of the United Kingdom from attack by long-range atr- 
craft never can be complete. 

Why? Because they were 10 years behind in the race 
for preparation. Now, what are conditions in this country? 
Bear in mind that the Army of the United States was the first 
army in the world to have an aeroplane—in 1909—and that our 
Navy was the first to have a seaplane—in 1911. Where do we 
stand to-day in comparison with other nations? Why, the little, 
insignificant country of Bulgaria, which is hardly larger than the 
State of Maine, has 800 aeroplanes, and we in our Army and 
Navy combined have less than 100. France, which started 
behind us in the development of aeroplanes, has to-day in its 
air service more officers and men than are in the entire Army 
of the United States, and England has more officers and men 
in her air service than we have in our entire Navy, while Ger- 
many has not less than 9,000 aeroplanes. 
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Lord Montague, in the House of Lords, on the 9th of March of 
this year, said: 

At the present time the-air service is merely auxiliary to the fighting 
forces of the army and navy. I can see a time coming when the air 
service will be more important than the army and navy. We must get 
into the habit of looking at the air service not as an a y 8 
army and navy but as a great service which is an establishment of itself 
and to which we shall have to look in future years for the defense of 
this country. 

Lord Beresford, in the House of Commons, said: 

The new air warfare is going to be of so tremendous a character that 
it may supersede the army and navy. Anyway, we should be ahead 
in the air, the same as we are on the water. 

Another British statesman, in debate on the floor of the House 
of Commons, said: 

The 9 of the air lies ready to any Government which has 
sufficient initiative to see to it. 

With such testimony by men familiar with air craft and their 
uses abroad, who with farseeing wisdom look into the future 
-and foresee the effect of future conflicts between nations, I say 
again it is the part of blindness, of foolhardiness, for this coun- 
try, which invented the aeroplane, to lag behind all the other 
countries of the world in its development and utilization, and 
that the minority of the committee are well justified in differing 
from the majority in the insignificant sum provided for acro- 
nautics, 

Now, Mr. Chairman, with regard to the enlisted personnel: 
The enlisted personnel of the Navy is of equal importance, to 
ə say the least, with its matériel, By matériel I mean vessels of 
war, capital ships, subsidiary fighting ships, and auxiliaries 
necessary to make them effective. Without the men to man 
your ships they are so much expensive and useless junk. The 
General Board, other than which there is no greater naval au- 
thority in this country, have stated, on November 9, 1915, in 
their report to the Secretary of the Navy, that we should have 
in our Navy in the year 1917, to man the ships already built and 
that will be commissioned in that year, not less than 67,000 men. 
5 A substantial addition of 17,000 men required on a peace 

asis. 

The majority of this committee, in their endeavor to have 
the House believe they had complied with the request of the 
General Board in the number of men, say in their report: 


The committee recommends that the enlisted personnel of the Navy 
be increased by 13,500 men and the Marine Corps by 3,079 men, a total 
increase of the enlisted men in active service under the Naval Estab- 
lishment of 16,579. 

Now, mark these words: 


Which in effect carries out the recommendations of the General Board 
regarding the increase of the enlisted personnel of the Navy and Ma- 
rine Corps. 

The impression Sought to be conveyed is that the committee 
have met the requirements of the General Board for 17,000 men. 
To do so, however, the majority of the committee are including 
as the strength of the Navy to-day 1,500 men in excess of the 
authorized strength, plus 3,500 apprentices, boys under instruc- 
tion, and 8,079 marines. 

Now, the chairman of the committee and the majority mem- 
bers of the committee well know that the General Board in its 
estimates of men required exclude the 3,500 boys under instruc- 
tion and exclude whatever increase of the Marine Corps may be 
made. The minority believe that we should at least furnish our 
Navy with the men required to man it in time of peace. And a 
little later I shall give you some reasons why that should be 
done. 

In considering this number of authorized strength of the 
Navy, bear in mind the further fact that the bill now under con- 
sideration takes out of the effective fighting men of the Navy 
84 per cent of the combined authorized strength of the Navy 
and Marine Corps and puts them into a hospital corps, which 
would mean that, whatever the authorized strength of men in 
the Navy, 31 per cent of that number plus 34 per cent of the 
marines, were not fighting men. Their duties aboard ship and 
ashore are merely to care for the sick and the wounded. They 
take no part whatever in the battle or in the maneuvering of the 
ship, Their duties are purely the duties of the doctor and the 
nurse, and they can not and should not ever be classed as fight- 
ing men in any military organization. 

Now, why should we have at least 17,000 additional men for 
our Navy in time of peace? Admiral Fletcher, before our com- 
mittee, stated that the fleet he took into southern waters for 
drill last winter was short 5,000 men. He stated in answer 
to another question that of the 35 or 36 battleships, which in- 
clude the dreadnaughts we now have, if he were called on 
to-morrow to put to sea and to meet an enemy he could man 
but 18 of those battleships. The other 18 would have to re- 
main at the dock. Why? Because we have not men enough 
in the Navy to man all our battleships, and he further said, 


— 


which was extremely significant on this question of men, that 
to man his 18 battleships it would be necessary to reduce the 
crews of the battle cruisers and the destroyers and all other 
subsidiary fighting ships, which would materially affect the 
efficiency of his 18 battleships. 

Do you realize that since October 1, 1914, there have been 
placed in the reserve, with what is called a skeleton crew 
aboard, not exceeding 40 per cent of the usual complement, the 
battleships Louisiana, North Carolina, Virginia, Georgia, Ne- 
braska, New Jersey, Rhode Island, and Connecticut, all ships 
less than 10 years of age, and that those ships were placed in 
reserve in order that we might find crews for three of our 
modern dreadnaughts, namely, the Oklahoma, the Nevada, and 
the Pennsylvania? 

That is why the minority of the committee find their differ- 
ences with the majority so great and so radical as to be irrec- 
oncilable, and come before this committee and ask that our 
Navy be provided with the minimum number of men, that the 
greatest authority that we have in naval matters says is 
necessary, in 1917, 

We further believe that there should be provision of law 
whereby the President of the United States, in his judgment, 
knowing better and quicker than any other person can know 
the exigencies of our foreign relations, should have authority 
to enlist additional men from time to time and in such numbers 
as he may deem prudent and the necessities of the Navy re- 
quire, up to and including the number recommended on a 
war basis. 

Now, the number recommended in order to commission all our 
battleships with full crews, all our subsidiary craft and aux- 
iliary ships, is 82,000, and some 700 or 800. We believe that 
the safety of the country demands that there be authority of law 


reposed in the President to quietly, without having to call Con- - 


gress together and tell the world that we are getting ready for 
a fight, enlist the men that will be needed to put our ships on a 
war footing when he sees the danger coming. And to that end 
we make recommendation that the President be given the au- 
thority to enlist from time to time the number of men in excess of 
those provided for in this bill that will be necessary to put our 
vessels in full commission on a war complement, 

That brings me down, Mr. Chairman, to the greatest point of 
difference between the majority and the minority of the com- 
mittee. There have been before the committee during its ses- 
sions of these last four or fiye months, in one form or another, 
four different plans for the upbuilding of the Navy, based on 
four distinct and separate fundamental ideas. The first plan— 
and it should be borne in mind in considering the testimony of all 
the officers quoted by the chairman of this committee and all of 
the members of the majority that those officers testified when the 
committee had officially before it plan No. 1, to wit, the so-called 
five-year program—providing for the first year two battle 
cruisers and two battleships. That was the basis of the testi- 
mony of every officer who appeared before our committee—a 
plan covering five years—that for this year called for two battle- 
ships and two battle cruisers, I might say in passing tlfat this 
five-year program, inadequate, as the minority believes, to meet 
the exigencies of the situation, the Democratic majority threw 
to the winds, although it had the indorsement of their Secretary 
of the Navy and of the President of the United States. 

The next plan we had before us, and that was one, as you 
recall, which came out of the administration 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. I asked not to be inter- 
rupted, and I must decline. 

It came out very reluctantly from the administration. It 
was only secured by the application of the senatorial corkscrew 
in the form of a resolution, and that was the General Board’s 
program of July 80, 1915. That program, as stated by the Gen- 
eral Board, was gotten up in compliance with the oral order of 
the Secretary of the Navy to express its opinion at the earliest 
practical date as to a policy which should govern the development 
of the Navy and a building program. 

The General Board reported: 

The Navy of the United States should ultimately be equal to the most 
powerful maintained by any other nation of the world. 

That, you remember, is the attitude of the President to-day, 
that our Navy should at least be equal to the most powerful 
maintained by any other power of the world. Now, that program 
ealled for the building of four battle cruisers and four dread- 
naughts this year. That I call the program No, 2. Then we had 
program No. 3, which was furnished to the committee in answer 
to a request that I made of Capt. McKean, which was that he 
inform us-what would be necessary in the way of building pro- 
gram, munitions, and additional facilities to round out and bal- 
ance the existing fleet we have. That came in and called, among 
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other things, for 12 battle cruisers and 12 large scout cruisers, 
48 destroyers, 48 colliers, 48 tank ships, 100 trawlers. Those 
were some of the things recommended as necessary to make 
effective the battleships we already have built, building, and 
authorized. The fourth program before the committee was sent 
in by the General Beard under date of May 3 of this year, and 
that program was to inform the committee what would be needed 
to place the American Navy in second place in three years. 
Among other things they recommended 6 additional dread- 
naughts, 10 battle ernisers, 21 scout cruisers, 80 destroyers, and 
78 additional submarines. Now, with four distinct programs 
before the committee, I ask any man on this floor to read those 
programs, then read the recommendations of the majority, and 
say if the strictures of the minority are not justified when we 
say they have ignored all competent naval authority and have 
gone contrary to the opmion of all naval experts who appeared 


to our Navy, new type of capital ship. Where, in the testimony 
of any man who appeared before the committee do you find a 
recommendation of five battle cruisers this year? The only odd 
number by any officer was nine, by Admiral 


Knight, and the same by Capt. Sims. Is it not a fair charge | 


to say that when the majority comes in with only five, whem 
their authority calls for nine, they have disregarded it and paid 
no attention to their recommendation, except in authorizing a 
particular type of ship? 

Mr. Chairman, there is one feature of these extracts read by 
the chairman which F think is an injustice to the officers 
quoted. A great deal of testimony was taken, covering thou- 
sands and thousands of pages. By raking this testimony with 
a fine-tooth comb, they were able to extract such an answer as 
they wanted only when the officer was pushed into a corner, and 
asked to say, “ If yow must choose in the building of four ships, 
will you have them two and two or all of one type?” Some of 
them said, All battle cruisers.” 

Admiral Fiske, who has been cited as an authority, says he 
would build two, four, or six battle cruisers this year, if we 
are to build only that number of capital ships, but when asked 
if we were to build eight capital ships replied, “I weuld have 
four and four.” 

[Page 2907.) 

Admiral Fiske. I testified om Friday, in answer to a question here, 
SANE do, ls SOUS atta i Doi ane pon to buh AOE casts tip 
you should build four and — et 

CHA from the six? 


The IRMAN. How would you get 8 en 
ou are only going to 
I would make them cruisers. : 


— — 
r. CALLAWAY., You bad better answer 8 to your own judg- 
ment rather tham te take the ent of the 3 

8 It vou are going to build eight ships, what would 
vou 


Admiral Friske. In e four battleships and four battle cruisers, 


and two 


A gi 
understand that in my j ent anything like this t to 
out on the game board and worked out very carefull, 
a good * horseback” opinion here like this 
t is im arne pe, ae any logical wa: 
you uld do, but 1 do 
more than we need the 


played 
y. But to answer 
difference between 
E know of. It is im- 
k we need the battle 


[Page 2926.) 
. The Seeretary and I had a number of conferences on 
at matter. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Have you seen the Navy General Board's recommen 
ech oe ee | 
‘our ‘our scou: 

Admiral Fiske. Yes, sir. 1 

Mr. Brrrren. Do you agree with that recommendation? 

Admiral FISKE. F 

Mr. Brrrres. I will hand it to vou. ne apr Amer seni 
— og wag F of ee 

this year’s: appropriation ani printed 
course, are from the General Board. W 


Fisxe. I think that t»is comes from the best authority in 


Admiral 
the re ia 1 = to its requizcments, and that 


from int of view 
to some’ 


I agree Personally I t differ as particulars, | 
but I think the General CECT bull 


what we need. 

Mr. BRITTEN. And if Congress were to authorize four first-line ships 
. what, in your opinion, should they be— battle cruisers, or 
W. 
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Admiral ¥isxe.. If they are only going to recommend four? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes. 

Admiral Fiskn. Battle cruisers. 

Now, Admiral Taylor, Chief Constructor of the Navy, when 
asked by Mr, Carraway, “ Why build two battleships and two 
battle cruisers if the cruisers, in your judgment, have an ad- 
vantage over the battleships?” replied: 

I think I have stated it is a very small advantage, and we need 


them both badly. 
Mr. KELLEY. 


m 
one or the other, which would E 
Mr.. Farr. You do not believe in sacrificing any of them, do you? 


Admiral TarLon. No, sir. 


I think Admiral Grant was quoted as being for all cruisers, 
the inference being that he was against battleships as well. I 


Mr. Ketter. You did not mean that it better shi 
Ear ar S was a fighting p 


Admirat Guar. I do: not think it is. 
Mr. KELLEY. them 

Admiral 

The CHamman. Would you build all battle cruisers or would you 
build part battle cruisers and dreadnaughts ? 
1 would build ‘both having only a limited tr Won orani 

$ a ameun wo! oba 
build battle cruisers alone. 9 
sidering a program of four battleships. I read further: 
what we need in vessels 


We more because we have not any? 
GRANT. Yes, sir. 
Grant. If I had an unlimited amount of 
There comes in what I stated. before, that we were only con- 
and the scouting ves- 


Admiral Gnaxr. I think I you, Mr. CALLAWAY, 
ou much information on that subject, 


It is work. for the General War Col- 


Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. No; I must decline. I 
stated at the outset that I must refuse to yield. The gentleman, 
if he was not here, must understand it now. I decline to yield. 
I do not mean to be discourteous to him. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I did not want to interrupt the gentleman, 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. Now, Admiral Grant is 
one of the witnesses they bring here in support of the five 
battle eruisers and the exclusion of battleships. Capt. n, 
another able and efficient officer, in answer to Mr. Farr’s 
question: 

Do you ta vor the recommendation of the General Board as pre- 
sented? 


And bear in mind the General Board’s program was a five- 
year program, two and two— 
Capt. McKean says: 


I do not know any body of officers 
ecessities and 


of 
give it. — Henig the information from 

ve the assistance of the War Col 
lendtd ent, splendid’ 
dd „ and they do not get by events on 
the s pamo board. f ` 
. FARR. 3 that up, I should iike to ask whether you favor 
the recommendation the General Board as presented now? 

Mind you, two and two. Capt. McKean replied: 

I would feel that I would be most egotistical if I attempted to 
oppose it. 

And yet he is brought in here by the majority as a witness 
in opposition to the board which he says is of the highest 
authority in the Navy. 

Again, on page 1769: 

Mr. Catnaway. Since we have IT battleships of the first line, it is 
have 2 more battleship and 6 battle 


— the right ratio; yes, sir; 
right proportion . the 


War. judgment, we should not build any more 
untli we the right preportion of battle cruisers? 
pe CKEAN. x d not say that. 
r. CALLAWAY. I am asking’ 
t MecKras. I think — 2 — build so that when the program is 
it will be in about that ratio, and then I would build in about 
of three to one. 


ey are o cers of 


Admiral Winslow has been quoted as being for all battle 
eruisers. On page 1424 he says: 


Winstow.. I think you will find: that there is o that 

we should butt! that there is other opinion that we should 

a T think that you will find the majority of 
is we should: 


Mr. Brownixe. Both? 
WrxsLow. Both ba eruisers and battleships, 


Admiral ttle I think 
you will find that that would be the majerity of opinion. 


I myself 
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am very strongly in favor of battle cruisers. We have no battle 
erulsers. 
Mr. Brownine. How many would you build this coming year of 


cach? 
Wrxstow. I would build all that the country can build. 
Ar. BROWNING. Would you build four of each? I think that was the 
recommendation of the General Board. 


Of each, bear in mind. Is he a witness to uphold the claim 
that we should build only battle cruisers? Mr. Brownie 
asked him: : 


Would you build four of each. I think that was the recommendation 
of the General Board. 


Admiral Winslow answered: 
No; I would bulld more than that. 


So it goes right through the testimony offered. Take Ad- 
miral Knight. He says, on page 2018: 
Admiral Knicutr. I am sorry to that I can not — A that 


monthly meetings on the last Tuesday of each month. I am not — 
8 at the other a of the General Board. I should 
3 8 rs. I am ine ieee niles at tetas create 
You must all unders' me as insisting that we must 
asad on building battleships. 
[Page 2072.] 

Mr. OLIVER. How many capital ris tent do. — 5 8 Will have 
to build in order to have a navy of ask you how 
miany aatos capital shi u will 3 to aiar 

Kyient. I should like to go over that carefully and count 


8 oe 
Berens I do not care for that. Just approximately, without 
making it too lengthy ; just in ena 


Admiral KXIGHT. ‘Approxima 20 dreadnaughts. 
Mr. OLIVER., Twenty more dreadna ts? 
Admiral KNIGHT. enty more dreadnaughts. 

[Page 2073.] 


Admiral Kxienr. When I said what Great Britain had at the be- 
of the war, I meant built and buil 
Mr. OLIVER. Now, give me the number of capital ships that we should 


have. 
Admiral Kyxıcmr, I think it should be approximately 20 more dread- 
naughts. 
r. OLIVER. And of battle cruisers, how many? 
dmiral KNIGHT. It would be 20 capital ships in all. 
1 5 OLIVER. Twenty capital ships all, yp addition to what Great 


Admiral KNIGHT. In addition to what she has built and is building 
* what we have built and are building. 
goa OLIVER. That makes 35. I believe zm gave us 
dnaughts and 15 battle cruisers; 35 capital ships in all 
eaen NIGHT. Yes. 
Mr. Ottver. How many scouts would — puno say? 
Mr. BurLeR, Do you mean additional 
Mr. OLIVER. Yes; in addition to what we have now. 
Admiral Kxient. We have none now. I would say 24. 

That is Admiral Knight, president of the War College, whose 
statement is the strongest authority for including only battle 
cruisers in the bill this year, 

Admiral Fletcher, on page 2385, says: 

Mr. CALLAWAY. If I understand your recommendation at this 
battle cruisers and it we were going to build four fot 

e and if we were going gery Big Be 


than —.— that we a 
. — that I had not ak — this 
— to it by the General this particular m I wou 
conclusions. 
[Page 2392.] 
the whole of 

ships have been the controlling Yactor ‘on the T bea? r 
to-day, as they 8 aes tae war pened., Pere 5 
battleships that has kept the German fi 
> The CHAIRMAN, Kept the German fleet locked up and her commerce 
destroyed. 

And so I might go on, filling the Recorp with quotations. 

Showing that the authorities cited by the majority of the com- 
mittee, instead of the contention that we should build 
only battle cruisers, are battleship men as well, and want to 
see both types added to the Navy. 

Mr. Chairman, how much time have I remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has seven minutes remain- 
ing. 

Fir. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. I am going to say just a 
few words on the submarine feature of the majority program. 

Mr. REILLY. Will the gentleman yield just at that point? 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. I can not yield. I have 
asked not to be interrupted. The General Board stated that to 
place us in second position we need 78 coast submarines in addi- 
tion to those we now have built and building. The General 
Board say we need in all about 150 submarines, which means that 
we should have added to those now built and building in the 
neighborhood of 80. 

Admiral Grant, who was before the committee on the matter 
of submarines, having been detailed to take charge of that very 


we 
pital ships 
that? 
n, but I 
such as is 
t any study such as is 


important branch of the naval defense, said to the committee 
that we could use 250 to 300 submarines. And yet, haying in 
mind the extraordinary and wonderful performance of the sub- 
marine in the European war, its great effectiveness against even 
the battleship itself, its utility in coast defense and as a com- 
merce destroyer, considering that we have only 72 built, building, 
and authorized. with our thousands of miles of coast to defend ; 
considering the statement of Admiral Fletcher, the commander in 
chief of the fleet, that in no way can we as well defend our coasts 
in a limited time and with so small an amount of money as by 
submarines, the minority of the committee say that we should 
increase the number of submarines to be authorized in this bill 
to at least 47 of the coast-defense type. ‘There is no difference 
between majority and minority on the three 800-ton experimental 
fleet submarines that are authorized. But we do say again that 
the United States, the home and birthplace of the submarine, is 
lagging far behind all other great powers in utilizing that de- 
vice; and considering its great value to us in the defense of our 
seacoast alone, not to consider its usefulness in connection with 
fleet operations, this Congress will be derelict in its duty if it 
does not make adequate and liberal provision in this year’s bill 
to make up a sufficient number of submarines for our coast and 
fleet needs. 

As to destroyers: I must confess with a degree of shame that 
in the years past I have not been sufficiently impressed with the 
necessity of destroyers in our fleet and have been voting in years 
past against an adequate number of destroyers. I never yet, 
however, have voted against reporting any, We are 80 short in 
that most efficient subsidiary fighting ship. The majority, “ to 
partly balance the Navy,” recommend 10 to make up that great 
deficiency of 80. And mind you, that deficiency increases every 
time you increase the number of capital ships, for the plans of 
the General Board estimate 4 destroyers to each battleship. 
And if you do not provide for the additional destroyers at the 
rate of 4 to each battleship, every time you authorize a battle- 
ship, you make the discrepancy in destroyers that much greater. 
The minority of the committee believe there should be put into 
this bill at least 28 of these vessels and the others within the 
life of this Congress, so as to put our fleet where it belongs and 
where, until 1911, it was, in second place. 

It must have struck many of those who heard the chairman's 
opening remarks, and those who have taken the trouble to read 
the report of the majority, that the majority of this committee 
have acted not on any definite, well-considered naval program 
to do anything particularly for our fleet, but with one eye, and 
I am not sure but both eyes, on the Treasury. Mr. Chairman, 
this is not a time when we should unduly consider the Treasury. 
If we are to believe the highest authorities, we know there is 
a critical time in the affairs of the world, there is a possibility 
of more critical times for this country by reason of the dis- 
turbances abroad, and we ought to do what we can and as 
quickly as we can without regard to a few million dollars more 
or less out of the Treasury in meeting the needs of the country 
to-day. If the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Oriver] will 
give me his ear just a moment, I do not want to say any- 
thing behind his back—the gentleman from Alabama by a very 
skillful juggling of what he alleged to be facts, of words 
and dates, would have it appear that this administration has 
been doing wonderful things for the Navy, because of the large 
total amount of appropriations. When my friend has been on 
the committee a little longer, and when he has read past naval 
history a little more thoroughly he will know that the total 
amount appropriated in any one bill or by any one administra- 
tion by no means measures the increased strength of the Navy 
by reason of that greater expenditure. Battleships of to-day 
are two or three times larger than those of 10 or more years 
ago and cost about twice as much, It follows logically and con- 
clusively that we must look to numbers rather than to the 
amounts expended if we are to form a correct idea of the rela- 
tive strength of our fleet at different periods of its development. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. PADGETT. I yield 20 minutes to the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Krrenry]}. [Applause.] 


[Mr. KITCHIN addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 


The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Tennessee is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. PADGETT. I have no further time. 

The CHAIRMAN, Under special order all time has expired 
and the Clerk will read the bill. 

The Clerk to read the bill. 

Mr. BORLAND (interrupting the reading). I move to strike 


out the last word. 
The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule the bill must be read 
without interruption. 
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The Clerk began the reading of the bill. 
Mr. BENNET. Mr, Chairman—— 


The CHAIRMAN, 
from New York rise? 

Mr. BENNET. I ask unanimous consent that the further 
reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

Mr. PADGETT. That can not be done, Mr. Chairman, under 
the rule which directs it must be read. 

Mr. BENNET. It can be done by unanimous consent. 

Mr. PADGETT. No; I do not think so. The first reading of 
the bill has already been dispensed with and the bill ought to 
be read once. 

Mr. BENNET. Under the rule general debate was to stop 
at 1.30, but it did not. 

Mr. PADGETT. There was a unanimous-consent agreement. 
There are two readings of the bill and the first reading was dis- 
pensed with and under the rule this ought to be read. 

Mr. BENNET. Of course, the gentleman can object. A Mem- 
ber has a perfect right to ask unanimous consent. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman allow the Chair to put 
the request? The gentleman from New York [Mr. BENNET] 
asks unanimous consent that the further reading of the bill be 
dispensed with. Is there objection? 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The Clerk resumed and concluded the reading of the bill. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I wish to offer an amendment 
embracing several items to correct misprints in the bill just 
before we take up the offering of other amendments. $ 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 3, line 18, strike out the word “ sixteen" and insert in licu 
thereof the word “ seventeen.” 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. What is the amendment? 

Mr. PADGETT. To correct the fiscal year, which was a mis- 
print. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. Under the rule adopted by 
the House on Friday last providing for the offering of amend- 
ments to any paragraph or any portion of the bill after the 
reading of the bill to-day, which has just been concluded, if an 
amendment is offered, for example, to paragraph 2 of the bill, 
adopted or rejected, and the committee then consider an amend- 
ment to paragraph 12, will it be in order at any time before 2 
o'clock on Friday to offer another amendment to paragraph 2? 

Mr. PADGETT. If it is a germane amendment, it would. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. In other words, when a 
paragraph of the bill is under consideration for amendment by 
one motion, must all motions to amend the paragraph be made 
before action is had on that particular paragraph? 

The CHAIRMAN. The rule does not provide for that. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. I wanted to understand. 
Then we can go back and forth in the bill ad libitum until 2 
o'clock on Friday and amend paragraphs as the committee 
sees fit? 

Mr. WILSON of Florida. 
inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WILSON of Florida. I did not quite understand the gen- 
leman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts in- 
quired whether if an amendment was offered to any particular 
paragraph all amendments to that paragraph must be proposed 
before that paragraph is left, and the Chair stated the rule did 
not require it. 

Mr. WILSON of Florida. I have an amendment to offer to 
page 6. May I offer that after we pass page 6 before the vote 
on Friday? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. It may be offered at any time before the 
time flxed 

Mr. WILSON of Florida. And debated? 

Mr. PADGETT. When the gentleman gets recognition he 
can offer his amendment. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN ‘The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BENNET. Under the rule as finally adopted an amend- 
ment may be offered even after 2 o'clock on Friday. 

Mr. PADGETT. No, sir; I think not. 

The CHAIRMAN, It may be offered under the rule after 2 
o'clock. 

Mr. PADGETT. But not debated. 

Mr. BENNET, An amendment may be offered and debated 
up to 2 o’clock on Friday. 


For what purpose does the gentleman 


Mr. Chairman, a parlin- 


Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary 


The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. BENNET. At 2 o'clock on Friday a vote will be taken 
on the then pending amendments, and after that any number of 
amendments could be offered and voted on without debate. 

Mr. PADGETT. Certainly. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 12, line 18, strike out the word “sixteen” and in Meu tnereof 
insert the word “ seventeen.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 13, line 14, strike out the word “sixteen” and in lieu thereof 
insert the word “ seventeen.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 16, line 17, strike out the word “ sixteen” and insert in lieu 
thereof the word “ seventeen.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 20, line 7, strike out the word “ sixteen” and in Meu thereof 
insert the word * seventeen.“ 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 69, line 7, strike out the word “ sixteen” and in lieu thereof 
insert the word “ seventeen.“ 8 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Tage 70, at the end of line 15, strike out the colon and insert a 
period. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 73, line 4, strike ont the word “ sixteen” 
insert the word " seventeen,” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I will ask the Chairman now 
to recognize Mr. Burter or Mr. Ronerrs of Massachusetts who 
has an amendment in reference—— 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. The gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania yields to me for this amendment which I desire to offer, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Kago 87. after line 17. insert the following : 

“The provisions of secticns 1493 and 1494 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States shall apply to the Marine Corps.” 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. Now, Mr. Chairman, I 
would ask unanimous consent that this motion be disposed of at 
the present time and either adopted or rejected. It will not 
need any discussion. I think two or three moments of explana- 
tion will convince every member of the committee of the absolute 
justice of making these provisions of law apply to the Marine 
Corps, the same now applying only to the regular officers of the 
Navy. The conditions are these: 

Under section 1493 no officer of the Navy can be promoted to 
a higher rank unless the board of examining surgeons certify 
that he is physically capable of performing all the duties of that 
higher grade. Section 1494, however, provides that any officer 
who has been wounded in battle can be promoted to a higher 
grade if the board of surgeons certify he is capable of perform- 
ing any of the duties of that higher grade. Under that provision 
of law many officers of the Navy who have received wounds in 
battle have gone up to high rank, because they could perform 
some of the duties of each grade to which they were promoted. 
Perhaps the most conspicuous instance is that of Admiral 
Winterhalter, who lost the sight of an eye under such circum- 
stances, and has gone up by various degrees of promotion to the 
rank of admiral. Had section 1493 only been enforced, he would 
have been retired the next time he came up for promotion be- 
cause the loss of one eye would have prevented him from per- 
forming all the duties of an officer of higher grade. It is sup- 
posed that all these provisions were service provisions—that is, 
they applied to officers of the Marine Corps as well as to officers 
in the Navy, and under those two provisions Maj. Leonard, 
who, I believe, was second lieutenant of marines in the Boxer 
rebellion, and lost an arm in that campaign, was promoted from 
second lieutenant to the grade of major, because he could per- 
form some of the duties of the office. 

Now, a case comes up, which was decided last Wednesday by 
the Judge Advocate of the Navy, too late to be brought up in 
the Naval Committee, under the following conditions: A young 
Marine Corps officer, a second lieutenant, was shot in a battle in 
Nicaragua during the early occupation of that country by our 
marines. He was shot in both feet. As a result of the wounds 
a portion of one or both feet was amputated, and when the 
wound healed the cords attached themselves in such a way as 
to make it impossible for him to get out and march with the 


and in lieu thereof 
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troops without great physical suffering; in fact, he could not 
do it. He came up for promotion, under tlie commonly accepted 
interpretation of sections 1493 and 1494, from second to first 
lieutenant and passed all his mental and professional examina- 
tions. He is a fine specimen of physical manhood. It was 
then discovered by somebody that these sections: were not service 
provisions and did not apply. The Judge Advocate General has 
rendered a decision that these two sections, while applying to 
the officers of the Navy wounded in battle, do not apply toofficers 
of the Marine Corps under similar conditions. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent for a minute more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. And the purpose of this 
act is to extend those provisions to all the officers of the Navy. 

Mr. PADGETT. And to the Marine Corps on the same terms. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. On the same terms. It 
seems to me there could be no objection in the mind of any man to 
that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? Has the term 
“active list of the Navy” heretofore received any construction 
to exclude members of the Marine Corps? 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. This is the first instance 
I find on inquiry among officers of the Marine Corps where there 
has been any exclusion of any officers of the Marine Corps in 
at least 80 years, and the memory of the officer I consulted did 
not run back beyond that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In the pending bill there is phraseology of 
Iike language to include not only the Navy but the Marine 
Corps. As a matter of fact, there should be some change made 
to incorporate some members of the Marine Corps. 

Mr. PADGETT. This legislation is proper in order to put the 
Marine Corps on the same basis as the Navy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. ROBERTS]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I will ask the gentleman from 
Tennessee if I shall offer this amendment now? 

Mr, PADGETT. I shall be glad to have the gentleman do so. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

8 97, pen! 20, strike out the word “ fiye” and insert in leu thereof 

e word 

Mr. BOTTON Mr. Chairman 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, if you will permit me just 
a moment, I wish to call attention to the suggestion that has 
been made 

The CHATRMAN, Will the gentleman suspend a moment? 

Mr. PADGETT. Does the gentleman intend to offer this entire 
thing as one amendment? 

Mr. BUTLER. I have a statement to make as soon as the 
gentleman from Tennessee has finished. 

Mr. PADGETT. I wish to explain the agreement that has 
been made between us. 

Mr. BUTLER. I wish you would explain it, please. 

Mr. PADGETT. The suggestion was made that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania would offer this amendment as a whole. 

Mr. BUTLER.. It includes the whole building program. 

Mr. PADGETT. It includes the whole proposition in refer- 
ence to the increased building program, with the understanding 
that we will vote on the different items separately.. For instance, 
it would be offered as one amendment and be debated and con- 
sidered until 11.30 o'clock to-morrow morning, and then we would 
take a vote upon the first proposal and follow that later with a 
vote upon the other several items, voting, upon the items sepa- 


rately. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. Let me see if I under- 
stand it. 

Mr. BUTLER. Let me first make a statement. 

The CHAIRMAN, Let the gentleman first report what is pro- 
posed in the amendment. 


Mr. BUTLER, There are several amendments there, Mr. | 


Chairman—23. in all. Let me add this to the request made by 
the chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs: To-morrow 
morning at 11.30 o'clock we will vote on the first amendment, 
which is on page 97, line 20, without debate; that then we 
proceed to the next amendment, and so on, voting separately 
upon all these amendments. 

Mr. COX. There will be no debate to-morrow at all on those 
amendments? 


Mr. BUTLER. Yes. It has been suggested by my colleagues 
that if any gentleman desires under the five-minute rule to- de- 
bate any of the other amendments he will have: the opportunity. 

Mr. PADGETT: That is, under the rules of the House there 
bap be five minutes debate for and five minutes against? 


BUTLER. Tes; there will be five minutes for and five. 


minutes against, 

Mr. PADGETT. Not general debate. 

Mr. BUTLER. No; not general debate; but debate under 
the five-minute rule on all the items. excepting the first one, 
which we will vote on to-morrow, providing for the increase of 
one battle cruiser. 

Paige STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman- yield 
ere 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Does this agreement supersede the tacit 
understanding that on to-morrow morning the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Papcerr} was going to offer the armor-plate 
proposition, and that we were to vote on it at not later than 
2 o'clock? 

Mr. PADGETT. I did not agree to that—to vote on it not 
later than 2 o’clock. I said I would call it up to-morrow morning 
as soon as opportunity was offered, and these proposals would 
be voted upon; but we could get rid of those under this under- 
standing not later than 1 o'clock. Then we would take up the 
armor-plate amendment and debate that and vote upon that 
to-morrow. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then the understanding of the: gentlemen 
of the committee on both sides, as T understand it, is that after 
the disposal of the various propositions involved in the amend» 
ment of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BUTLER], then 
the gentleman from Tennessee is to offer the armor-plate propo- 
sition and have it considered, and have a vote on the armor-plate 
proposition to-morrow afternoon not later than at what hour? 

Mr: PADGETT. Well, I do not know what debate there 
will be. 

Mr. EMERSON. Has any debate been agreed upon? 

Mr. PADGETT. No; no debate has been agreed upon. That 
4 an important question. We will allow a fair and proper 

ebate. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The understanding is that. a vote will: be 
had to-morrow afternoon on the armor-plate: proposition? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, let me ask 
the chairman of the committee if he does not think the increase 
of the Navy, including the proper number of cruisers; battle- 
ships, and other craft, is an important matter that ought not. to 
be choked off by a five-minute speech on each side? 

Mr. PADGETT. Oh, it has been so much discussed, and, as 
people have said to me, everybody has his mind made up, so 
that if necessary we should go ahead and vote on it without any 
debate at all. 

Mr: ROBERTS of Massachusetts. And would not that be true 
as to armor plate, too? 

Mr. PADGETT. I am willing to do that as to armor plate. 
I am willing that debate should be had for those who want to 
talk on it. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. The gentleman says he is 
willing to debate the armor-plate proposition, but he is not 
willing to give full debate on battleships and cruisers; 

Mr. PADGETT. That has been debated fully in this Con- 


‘gress and in other Congresses. It has been fully covered in 


the general debate on this bill. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I will offer one amendment 
and see where we come out. That is the one on the battle 
cruisers. It is the one that was read at the Clerk’s desk. 

Mr. OGLESBY. Mr. Chairman,, will the. gentleman. yield for 


a question? 
The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 


“yield to the gentleman from New York? 
UTLER. 


A Yes, 
Mr. OGLESBY. Does this amendment which the gentleman 


| offered include all of the propositions of the minority as 


amendments to this bill in substance? 

Mr. BUTLER. On the building program; yes, sir. 

Mr. OGLESBY. Now, I understand the gentleman proposes’ 
to introduce one, instead of the whole series contained in the 
resolution, 


Mr. BUTLER. Yes. I find that over on this side I had not 


consulted with all my colleagues, and therefore I will offer 
only what the rules permit me to offer; that is, one amendment, 
on page 97, line 20, to strike out the word “five” and insert 
in lieu thereof the word “six,” and with that I will stop. 
There can be no objection taken to that. - 
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Mr. PADGETT. Let me ask the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania a question. 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

Mr. PADGETT. The gentleman has made an agreement with 
me to offer this whole resolution as an amendment, and to let 

„it be pending, with the understanding that we would vote upon 
the different items when they are reached to-morrow morning 
at 11.30? 

Mr. BUTLER. I did. I know. 

Mr. PADGETT. Now, then, upon that agreement Members on 
both sides of the House, Democrats and Republicans alike, came 
to me and asked me about the arrangement, and I told them 
what it was, and they have gone away from here. 

Mr. BUTLER. And it would not be fair toward them to 
change it. 

Mr. PADGETT. No; it would not be fair toward them for 
the gentleman to withdraw that agreement. 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes, Mr. Chairman; let me make n promise to 
my friend: Never again will I make an agreement of any kind, 
even to stay home at night. [Laughter.] 

Mr. PADGETT. I think if you carry out your agreement it 
will not militate against anything. 

Mr. BUTLER. I can not carry it out. If the gentleman will 
give me time for a minute, I will gather myself together. 
{Laughter.] I am not going to break my word, and 

Mr. PADGETT. Let me say this to the gentleman: I know 
he is not going to break his word. Let me say to him, Go ahead 
and offer it as one amendment, with our understanding that it 
will be debated until 11.30 to-morrow morning, and then the 
other items will be considered under the five-minute rule of the 
House. 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

Mr. PADGETT. But then, if ocension presents itself, where 
it appears proper that there should be an extension of the five- 
minute rule to more than one to a side, I am not going to take 
advantage of technicalities, put I am not going to allow just ad 
libitum debate. 

Mr. BUTLER. I discover that if we consume to-morrow upon 
the discussion of this proposed building program it may result 
in postponing the consideration of the proposed amendment for 
the construction of an armor-plate factory until another day, 
and that that postponement will disappoint some of my col- 
leagues. I had not thought of that when I agreed with the 
gentleman that I would offer this blanket amendment. Now, I 
will make my offer, because I agreed with the gentleman that I 
would do it, but I promise my collengues right now to make no 
further agreements. 

Mr. PADGETT. This is not going to displace the other. We 
will dispose of both the others to-morrow. 

Mr. BUTLER. I am not sure about that. 
about that, then I would feel more cheerful. 

Mr. PADGETT. I do not think there is any trouble about dis- 
posing of it, because nearly all of those amendments are to cor- 
rect the amounts. 

Mr. BUTLER. They involve the important features of the 
bill, in our judgment. 

Mr. PADGETT. I know; but you have there simply the 
question of battleships increase, the battle cruisers increase, the 
submarine increase, the destroyers—— 

Mr. BUTLER. Scouts. 

Mr. PADGETT. Scouts and certain other ships. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. 
auxiliary craft. 

Mr. PADGETT. Now, when they are voted on, if they are 
voted down the amounts in the bill stay as they are. If the 
House votes to increase the number, all you have got to do is 
to add the appropriate amount of money corresponding to 
what is now in the bill, applying to that increased number of 
ships. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. Will the gentleman yield 
to me for a moment? Who has the floor? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylyania [Mr. 
Butter] is supposed to have the floor, but gentlemen are evi- 
dently trying to reach some understanding. 

Mr. BUTLER. Then there is the question of proposing to 
limit the time for construction of these battleships and other 
warships, which, to my mind, is more important than any other 
feature of the bill. 

Mr. PADGETT. When one vote is taken upon that it will 
determine the feeling of the House on that question of policy. 
8 BENNET. I ask unanimous consent that the request 

put. 


If I were sure 
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Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. I desire to offer this sug- 
gestion as a compromise and a way out of what is to me a difli- 
culty. Under the agreement made between the chairman of the 
committee and the minority leader we provide for a vote on all 
features of the increase of the program by 11.30 to-morrow. 

Mr. PADGETT. No; we commence yoting at that time. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. With practically no 
speeches, or limited to five minutes on a side. 

Mr. BENNET. No. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. Now, I have never known 
the building program of the naval bill to be jammed through 
with only one five-minute speech on each side on this great and 
important part of our naval bill. In addition to that there are 
two other features involved in this so-called motion to recom- 
mit amendments that are of very great importance, and I want 
to be sure that there will be an opportunity for a separate vote 
before we come to 2 o’clock on Friday. My suggestion is that 
the minority leader offer all of the amendments that will be 
embodied in the minority motion to recommit, and that it be 
understood that at 1 o'clock to-morrow we begin voting on all 
those amendments, as stated by the chairman of the committee. 
Many of those amendments will take nó discussion and no time 
in voting, because they will be immaterial if the main motion on 
which they are predicated is defeated. If the main motion is 
carried, then many of those subsidiary motions will necessarily 
have to be put. 

Mr. PADGETT. I think it would be too long to extend it 
until 1 o'clock. I am willing to make it 12 o'clock. The minority 
leader [Mr. Mann], the gentleman from Pennsylvanian [Mr. 
BUTLER]. and others had ail agreed on the idea of commencing 
voting at 11.30, and they thought that would be sufficient. This 
debate is not going to change anybody's opinion. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. Would 1 o'clock be ac- 
ceptable to the minority leader? 

Mr. PADGETT. I will agree to make it 12 o’clock instead of 
11.30. ‘Then we will commence voting, and go on down. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. And all the amendments 
be embodied in one motion. 

Mr. BUTLER. And have one hour's debate to-morrow? 

Mr. VARE. I would like to ask the chairman of the committee 
whether this rule would preclude the offering of additional 
amendments. 

Mr, PADGETT. Oh, no. 

Mr. VARE. Has there been any time fixed for voting on the 
armor-plate proposition? 

Mr. PADGETT. No. I was trying to expedite this thing so 
as to make some provision for that. 

Mr. BUTLER. It is impossible, Mr. Chairman, for me to 
join in any agreement to fix any specific minute in the day. I 
believe it is our business to do what we ought to do and sit here 
until it is done. [Applause.] I will agree that to-morrow, after 
one hour's debate, we shall vote on the different amendments, 
and yote them up or down and dispose of them. 

Mr, PADGETT. I have no objection to that. Let the gentle- 
man offer his amendments as one amendment, and then I ask 
that to-morrow morning we have one hour’s debate, and at the 
conclusion of the hour's debate we proceed to vote on the various 
amendments. . 

Mr. STAFFORD. That we shall vote on the first amendment 
and then proceed to vote on the other amendments under the 
five-minute rule. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. I understand that all the 
amendments are to be offered at one time, and after having one 
hour’s debate on it, then we take them up and begin to vote on 
them under the five-minute rule. 

Mr. PADGETT. With the understanding that the five-minute 
rule shall be adhered to, I agree to that. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. I presume that we might 
take up some of them immediately after the amendments are 
read and dispose of them. 

Mr. PADGETT. No; I have notified Members that we would 
not take a vote to-night—that there would be no vote this after- 
noon—under the agreement I had made with the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. BUTLER]. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I am going to endeavor to 
state a request for unanimous consent. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to present this amendment, as a whole. It comprises a 
number of separate amendments. I ask that debate shall pro- 
ceed upon all of these amendments this afternoon and to-mor- 
row morning for one hour. At the expiration of that time we 
shall yote on the first amendment. That then we shall proceed 
to the discussion and consideration and disposition of these 
other amendments under the five-minute rule. 

Mr. PADGETT. I have no objection to that. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to offer at this time a series of amendments; 
that debate on these amendments shall take the remainder of 
the session this afternoon and for one hour after the committee 
conyenes to-morrow morning; that at the end of the hour a 
vote shall be taken on the first amendment; and that there- 
after the other amendments shall be taken up in order under 
the five minute rule, considered, and disposed of. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 97, line 20: Strike out the word “five” and insert in lieu 
thereof the word “ six.” 

Page 97, line 25: After the word “each” insert “said battle cruisers 
to be constructed within 24 months from the date of signing contract.” 

Page 98: At the top of said page and before the words Four scout 
cruisers, etc.,” insert a new paragraph as follows: 

“ Two first-class battleships to be of identical design in all respects as 


the battleshi 


Tennessee and California authorized to be constructed in 
the act ma 


ng ee ee for the naval service for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1916, 88 March 1915, to cost, exclusive of 
armor and armament, not to exceed $10, „000 each; said battleships 
to be constructed within 24 months from the date of signing contract.“ 
anon Ree a 1: Strike out the word “four” insert in lieu thereof 

e wor six.” 

Page 98, line 5: After the word “each” insert “sald scout cruisers 
to be constructed within 15 months from the date of signing contract.” 

Page 98, line 6: Strike out the word “ten” and insert in lieu thereof 
the word “ twenty-eight.” 

Page 98, line 9: After the word “ each" insert“ said destroyers to be 
constructed within 15 months from the date of signing contract.” 

Page 98, line 14: Strike out the word “twenty” and insert in lieu 
thereof the word “ fifty.” 

Page 98, line 17: After the word “each” insert “said submarines 
to be constructed within 15 months from the date of signing contract.” 

Page 98, line 17: Strike out the word “ seventeen ” and insert in lieu 
thereof the word “ forty-seven.” 

Page 98, line 20: er the word “each” insert “ said submarines to 
be constructed within 12 months from the date of signing contract.” 

Page 98, line 21: Strike out the figures * $4,257,000" and insert 
in lieu thereof the figures “ $9,387,000.” 

Page 99, line 3: Strike out the word “ one” and insert in lieu thereof 
the word “ two.” 

Page 99, line 4: Insert after the figures “ $1,265,000" “said fuel 
ce 5 be constructed within 15 months from the date of signing 
contract.” 

Page 99, line 6: After the figures “ $2,600,000," insert “said am- 
jn re bare ane constructed within 15 months from the date of 
signing contract. 

age 99, line 7: After the figures “ $2,250,000 "' insert “ said hospital 
ship to be constructed within 15 months from the date of signing 
contract.” 

P: 99, after line 7, insert: 

transport, to cost not to exceed $2,450,000 ; said transport to 
be constructed within 15 months from the date of signing contract. 

“ One supply ship, to cost not to exceed $2,230, ; said supply shi 
to be constructed within 15 months from the date of signing contract, 

“One destroyer tender, to cost not to exceed $1,950,000; said de- 
—.— er N 25 be constructed within 15 months from the date of 
8 g contract. 

“One repair ship, to cost not to exceed $2,600,000; said repair ship 
to be constructed within 15 months from the date of signing contract.” 

Page 99, line 22: Strike out the figures “ $47,366,860" and insert 
in lieu thereof the figures “ $73,133,852.” 

age line 4: Strike out the fi “ $30,707,000" and insert 
in lieu thereof the figures “ $44,196,689.” 

Page 100, line 7: Strike out the figures “ $11,245,925" and insert 
in lieu thereof the figures “ $20,296,850.” 

Page 100, line 9: Strike out the figures “ $98,859,378" and insert 
in lieu thereof the figures “ $152,296,984.” 

Page 100, after line 9, insert the following 8 

“To secure the speedy completion of all ships authorized in this 
act and to cover the additional expense incidental to the employment 
of more than one shift of men a day the Secretary of the Navy is 
authorized to increase the limit of cost of each of said ships not to ex- 
ceed 10 per cent.” 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I do not propose to speak to 
this amendment at this time. I have no control over the time, 
but I ask unanimous consent that my colleague, Mr. Cannon, 
from Illinois, may now speak on the amendment. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the time for debate on this amendment be divided, and that 
one half of the time may be controlled by the gentleman from 

. Pennsylvania and the other half by myself. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that the time for debate on these amendments be 
divided, one-half to be controlled by himself and one-half by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BUTLER]. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, a parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. Under the unanimous-con- 
sent agreement recently made are all motions to amend to be held 
out of order from now until the motions made by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania have been yoted on to-morrow? 

The CHAIRMAN. Unless they are amendments to the pend- 
ing amendments. 


Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. And no amendments can 
be offered to any other section of the bill from now on until some 
time to-morrow afternoon? 

The CHAIRMAN. No other amendment will be recognized 
by the Chair. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. 
standing of the agreement. 

Mr. PADGETT. That was the agreement. I understood the 
gentleman wanted to put in the Recorp some amendments that 
he desires to offer with reference to the personnel, aviation, 
and so forth, and if he does, I will ask unanimous consent that 
he may print them in the Recorp for information so that they 
can be made familiar to the Members when they are offered 
later. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the Recorp for information 
several amendments that appear on pages 1 and 2 of the printed 
list, down to and including the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to print in the Recorp certain proposed 
amendments to be offered by him later in the consideration of 
the bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The amendments to be offered by Mr. Rorerrs of Massachu- 
setts are as follows: 


That was not my under- 


AVIATION. 

Page 6, line 2: Strike out the figures “ $2,000,000" and insert in 

lieu thereof the figures “ $3,500,000.” 
TRANSPORTATION, 

Page 8, line 19: Strike out the figures “ $862,000 “ and insert in lieu 

thereof the figures “ $904,000." 
RECRUITING. 

Page 8, line 24: Strike out the figures “ $174,670" and insert in 

lieu thereof the figures ** $194,340.” 
OUTFITS—FIRST ENLISTMENT, 
1 8 9, line 25: Strike out the figures “ $1,428,000” and insert in 
lieu thereof the figures “ $1,638,000.” 
THREE THOUSAND FIVE HUNDRED ADDITIONAL MEN, 
Page 36, line 21: Strike out the words “ sixty-one thousand five hun- 
dred” and insert in lieu thereof the words “ sixty-five thousand.” 
FULL COMPLEMENTS FOR SHIPS. 

Page 36, line 22: After the first word, “ men,” insert the following: 
“and the ident is hereby authorized to enlist, in his discretion, and 
from time to time, such additional men as the needs of the Navy may 
require, not to exceed a total authorized strength of 82,762 men.“ 

PAY OF MEN. 

Page 36, line 23: Strike out the figures “ $27,563,988.50 " and insert 

In lieu thereof the figures “ $28,436,488.50.” 
CHANGE OF TOTAL. 

Page 37. line 8: Strike out the gures “ $46,876,246.86 " and insert 

in lieu thereof the figures “ $47,748,746.” 
PROVISIONS. l 

Page 67, line 9: Strike out the figures “ $8,848,933.85 " and insert in 
lieu thereof the figures “ $9,088,508.85.” 

PAY CLERKS, MARINE CORPS. 

Page 82, line 4: Strike out the word “seven” and insert in Meu 
thereof the word “ eight.” 

PAY OF ADDITIONAL OFFICERS, MARINE CORPS. 

1 82, line 6: Strike out the figures “ $1,328,749 ” and insert in 
lieu thereof the figures “ $1,377,849.’ 

SERGEANT MAJOR—QUARTERMASTER SERGEANTS, 

Page 88, line 4: Strike out the word seventeen and insert in lieu 
thereof the word “ eighteen "’; also strike out the word “ seventy-two ” 
and insert in lieu thereof the word “ eighty.” 

FIRST SERGEANTS—GUNNERY SERGEANTS. 
Page 88, line 5: Strike out the word “ sixty-five” and insert in lieu 


thereof the word “seventy-four’’; also strike out the second word 
in said line and insert in lieu thereof the word “ seventy- 


SERGEANTS—CORPORALS, 

Page 88, line 6: Strike out the words “three hundred“ and insert 
in lieu thereof the words “ three hundred and forty-two”; also in said 
line strike out the words “ five hundred ” and insert in lieu thereof the 
words “ five hundred and seventy-eight.“ 

DRUMMERS—INCREASE OF MEN. 

Page 88, line 7: Strike out the first word “ thirty“ and insert in Leu 
thereof the word “thirty-seven ” ; also in said line strike out the words 
“two thousand” and insert in lieu thereof the words “two thousand 
five hundred and forty.” 

PAY OF MARINES. 

Page 88, line 20: Strike out the figures “ $3,434,582.52" and insert 

in lleu thereof the figures “ $3,509,850.52.” 
COMMUTATION OF QUARTERS. 

Page 90, line 2: Strike out the figures “ $56,000" and insert in lieu 
thereof the figures “ $59,000.” 

TOTALS. 

Page 90, line 25 : Strike ont the res “ $5,331,406.30 ” and insert in 
Heu thereof the figures $5,458,774.30.” 

PROVISIONS—-MARINE CORPS. 


Page 91, line 15: Strike out the figures “ $1,150,068.90 ” and insert 
in lieu thereof the figures “ $1,195,068.90." 
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CLOTHING—MARINES: 
Page 92. line 5: Strike ont the figures “ $926,423.50" and insert in 
lieu thereof the figures “ $996,073.50.” 
FUEL. 
Page 92, line 11: Strike out the figures “ $217,092.66" and insert in 
lieu thereof the figures “‘ $220,692.66.” 
MILITARY STORES. 
Page 93, line 13: Strike out the figures “ $713,648.78" and) Insert in 
lieu thereof the figures “ $810,002.78.” 
TRANSPORTATION AND RECRUITING. 
Page 94, line 13: Strike out. the figures “$459,711.65.” and insert in 
Ueò thereof the figures “ $492,156.65." 
FORAGE. 
Page 95, line 3: Strike out the figures “ $39,246" and insert in lien 
thereof the figures “ $42,246." 
COMMUTATION OF QUARTERS. 
Page 95, line 15: Strike out the figures “$107,512” and insert in 
lieu thereof the figures “ $121,048." 
CONTINGENT. 
Page 97, line 7: Strike out the figures $654,345" and insert in lieu 
thereof the figures “‘ $692,845." 


TOTALS—QUARTERMASTER’S DEPARTMENT, MARINE CORPS. 
Page 97, line 9: Strike out the figures 54, 409,048.49 and insert in 
lieu thereof the figures 54, 771,133.49.“ 
TOTAL—MARINE CORPS. 

Page 97, line 16: Strike out the figures 89,800, 484.79 and insert 
in lieu thereof the figures 810,229,907. 79.“ 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to tlie gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon]. 

Mr: CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I have not sufficient technical 
knowledge touching the Navy or the provisions of this bill to 
enable me to offer much from a technical standpoint for the 
consideration of the Committee of the Whole House. I have, 
however, generally, very decided notions about what the Navy 
ought to be. Of course, if I had to draw the designs to con- 
struct the ships and aeroplanes; there would not be any con- 
structed. I believe in an efficient Navy. If I believed as some 
gentlemen do who have addressed this House, particularly upon 
the other side, and especially the gentleman from: Texas: [ Mr. 
Carraway], I would not vote for a single ship and I would 
destroy those that we now have, because we are all going to be 
good, and if we are not all going to be good, we are so far 
away from the balance of the world that they could not cross 
the ocean and get at us. F understand that to be the position 
of the gentleman.. He was greeted with great applause, though 
not universal; upon the: other side of the House; and by a 
goodly number of “Amens.” 

I am not very uneasy about the Army of the United States. 
I believe that we must rely principally for the national defcnse 
against the world upon the Navy, the first line of defense. It 
is free from any complications that we get with the Army, 
Why, you can not now fully utilize the National Guard, for there 
is a large number of people in the United States organized, 
who say, “You are members: of our organization, and if you 
enter into the service of the National Guard or the militia, you 
lose your job.” There are a good many people that most of us 
are afraid of who hold that notion. So we just want enough 
of an Army, say, 150,000 to 200,000. I would like to have 2,000 
men for every million of inhabitants, and T think that would 
be sufficient to take care of Mexico and Central America and! 
the Monroe doctrine; as far as the Army is concerned, as well as 
to take care of us at home if it is necessary for us to be taken 
care of. 

Gentlemen say that the world can not get across the ocean to 
attack us. They do not have to. Take, for instance, Great 
Britain. She has Vancouver, Victoria, near by, right at the 
very entrance of the Sound upon which one of our principal. 
navy yards is located. Then there are the Bahamas and the 
Bermudas, the British West Indies, and the French West 
Indies—not so difficult for Great Britain and France to get 
over with their navies, after all is said and done. Gentlemen 
of the minority as well as of the majority, have commended this 
bill as far as it goes, and the only difference as I gather from 
the debate and the amendments offered is as to whether you have: 
gone far enough—oh, I will say not the only difference, but 
practically the only difference upon each side of the House: 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
lias expired. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, would the gentleman like me 
to yield him more time? 

Mr. CANNON. If the gentleman desires: to yield it to me; T 
would like to have a little more. 

Mr. BUTLER. It would be a great pleasure to all of us. I 
yield five minutes more to the gentleman. 

Mr, CANNON. I thank the gentleman and members of the 
committee. I belieye this bill is short in making sufficient pro- 
vision at this time. I do not believe it provides for a suffi- 


cient personnel of the Navy: I am told and I gather from what 
gentlemen say that probably one-half of the ships of our Navy 
have not sufficient men to man them in the event that we did 
have trouble: What is the use of having ships unless you have 
men to man them? T am told we are short of ammunition, 
short on this and that and the other, and I presume that is 
true and I assume it to be true; and it is a mistake equivalent 
to a crime not to be ready to fight the ships that we have. 
[Applause.] And they should be manned as rapidly as pos- 
sible. It can not be done in a minute. Oh, too expensive, too 
expensive, it is claimed: One gentleman who addressed the 
House to-day harked back to old Isaiah: 

And the: 1 
8 ne te flp dosiah their swords into plowshares and their speats 

I have heard it preached w hundred times; and we are as far 
off from that time as they were in old Isaiah's time. [Ap- 
plause. ] You have got to reconstruct the human animal before 
we will all be good. Nations in all the history of the race went 
with the strong hand to despoil the enemy who had’ the goods 
that they wanted. Wliy, God's chosem people marched out of 
Egypt and wandered 40 years: in the wilderness; and they went 
in with, Thus saith the Lord, according to his prophet,” and 
seized the promised land and killed all the men, women, and 
children who were in possession of the land. They did it—all 
except one tribe, you: know, that came in with moldy. bread 
and tattered clothes and: agreed to be slaves.. So it has been 
and so it will be until the human race is, in my’ judgment, 
largely reconstructed. 

Mr. MADDEN. Regenerated. 

Mr. CANNON. Oh, you talk about the millennium, and pray 
for tlie millennium. But the millennium has not arrived, and 
until it does arrive we must protect our own against all nations 
who covet our possessions. Now, I am not afraid’ of any nation; 
not at all, but as I read the history of our country in the 
earlier part of the late century during the Napoleonic wars, be- 
cause we would not take sides either with Napoleon or with 
Grent Britain, we got into trouble and they seized our ships 
und declared them good prizes, each one of the contestants; and 
they will do it again if they have the power to do it. But it is 
said the world is afraid of us. It may be so. But nations will 
not be afraid of us unless we have the disposition to care for our 
own and are prepared: to care for our own. If you take the 
hand off China, she would conquer the world from the frozen 
ocean to the Equator by her patient labor. We can not com- 
pete with her and therefore we shut her out, and yet she is 
dominated by Japan. Nobody has much respect: for China. 
We can not take care of the Philippines; we can not take care 
of the Monroe doctrine; we can not take care of Porto Rico; 
we can not take care of the United States proper unless we have 
What is equivalent to an insurance policy. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] 

That Insurance policy is a Navy sufficient to be efficient 
against all comers. I am for peace; but the only way to have 
peace Is to be ready to fight for peace if necessary: 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman: has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield‘ five minutes to my col- 
Teague on the committee [Mr. BROWNING]. 

Mr. BROWNING. Mr. Chairman, one amendment offered: by 
my colleague: from Pennsylvania: [Mr. BUTLER]; on page 98, 
at the top of said page, and before the words “ four scout cruis- 
ers, etc,” reads: Insert a new paragraph, as follows: 


con» 
structed In the act making ap val service for the 
fiscal year ending June 30. 16, approved March 3, 1915, to cost, ex- 
clusive of armor and armament, not to exceed 0,500,000 each ; 

yore — to be constructed) within 24 months from: the date of signing 
contract. „ 


Mr. Chairman, I for one think that the amendment is one of . 


the most important amendments to the bill. 


Mr. Chairman, naval preparedness is either entirely unneces- 
sary or it is of paramount necessity. The question for this Con- 
gress: to decide is whether we need a real and effective Navy or 
whether no such necessity exists, and if the decision is in the 
affirmative, then in all reason let us bring forth æ law that will 
achieve: its: object: 

The bill we have before us takes a middle ground; it does not 


‘frankly admit that the majority side of the Naval Affairs Com- 


mittee- believe there exists no necessity for an increase in 
Amerlen's first line of defense, nor does it meet the very con- 


servative recommendations of the Secretary of the Navy and the: 
General Board of the Navy. It is neither fish nor flesh. 


Mr. Chairman, the stand for a large and effective Navy is 
not a new one for me, as my votes in committee and in the 
House have shown, but after four weary months of the closest 
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study in continuous daily sessions of the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee, where we heard at length from our greatest naval ex- 
perts, from scientists, from pronavy and from antinavy advo- 
cates, I am more than unwilling to even appear to approve of 
the bill before us, the provisions of which fall so far short of 
what I conceive to be the dire need of the Nation. 

Rear Admiral Knight, president of the Naval War College, 
sounded a timely warning when he said that the ocean, unless 
its waters be blocked by a fleet strong enough to command them, 
is a highway, broad, spacious, and convenient beyond any mili- 
tary road the Romans ever built. Let us realize in time that 
the ocean instead of affording the protection of a blockade is in 
reality exactly the reverse unless adequately policed. 

The battleship, the fighting instrument of the Navy, is con- 
spicuous by its absence from this bill. The General Board on 
July 80, 1915, recommended the construction of four dread- 
naughts for this year’s program. The Secretary of the Navy, 
in his five-year program, recommended two dreadnaughts for 
this year. All of the admirals who appeared before our com- 
mittee voiced the opinion that battleships are essential. The 
concensus of opinion of those to whom we must look for expert 
and valuable advice is undoubtedly in favor of augmenting the 
number of our fighting dreadnaughts, the big fellows that give 
and take the hard knocks, and I believe we should authorize at 
least two at this time. Personally, I would go further and 
authorize four, as recommended by the General Board. Our 
thousands of miles of coast line are mutely appealing to us for 
a degree of protection that will render them safe from attack. 
Our people from ocean to ocean are looking to us to keep them 
out of war and to defend them against any possible invading foe. 
Let us take the action that will best promote the safety of our 
country and the welfare of our people by building a Navy that 
will place us second in the navies of the world. 

Mr. Chairman, I trust this important amendment will prevail. 
[Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BROWNING. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that I may extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New Jersey? [After a pause.]. The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL]. 

Mr. MONDELL, Mr. Chairman, I shall, in the main, support 
the bill as reported by the committee, but shall vote, if the 
opportunity is offered, to reduce the number of battle cruisers 
provided for by one. I shall vote to increase the number of 
submarines and provide the necessary men to fully man the fleet. 

Mr. Chairman, during the 12 years immediately preceding the 
outbreak of the European war, to wit, 1901 to 1912, inclusive, 
the leading naval-nations of the earth expended, according to 
the best figures I am able to secure, the following sums for all 
naval purposes: 


a RL e r eS enon ears BIA SOc ARN LA Sa Nea 
gehen Up SARS E SES Aaa Roe aes STE 
Germ: 


$1, 999, 209, 088 
1, 331, 721, 206 
854, 055, 078 
791, 244, 187 
There is always some difference of opinion as to the relative 
strength of two navies which in tonnage, number, and character 
of ships are anywhere near equal, and while at the time prac- 
tically all of those who were demanding a large naval program 
in 1912 insisted that our Navy was then inferior to that of Ger- 
many, it is now, I think, generally recognized that at that time 
we had from the standpoint of efficiency and effectiveness the 
second navy in the world. The same class of people who in 1912 
were insisting that our Navy was third or even fourth among 
the navies of the world are now insisting that our Navy occu- 
pies the fourth place among the navies of the world. The best 
expert opinion of the day, however, accords us the third place, 
though, except for our lack of battle cruisers, of which we have 
none, and from the standpoint of the main battle line of dread- 
naughts, our Navy is equal, if not superior, to that of Germany, 
barring some mythical ships which some imagine Germany may 
have built during the progress of the present war. 
Since the year 1912 our naval expenditures have been as 
follows: 


12188 ee a ee $141, 050, 643 
41914 ——ut[— —4 — 145, 503, 963 
1918——— —ä—Iä — e a aain i me 149, 763, 563 


The bill before us carries appropriations amounting to $241,- 
449,151, an increase of $91,787,287 over the bill of last year, The 
building program proposed in the bill is as follows: 

Five battle cruisers, to cost $20,483,531 each. 

Four scout cruisers, to cost $5,571,900 each, 

Ten destroyers, to cost $1,325,314 each. 


Three 800-ton submarines, to cost $1,206,302 each. 

Seventeen smaller submarines, to cost $731,302 each. 

One fuel ship, to cost $1,363,272. 

One ammunition ship, to cost $2,714,650. 

One hospital ship, to cost $2,250,000. 

The total cost of these ships is estimated at $160,087,357, and 
of this total cost the amount carried in the bill is $59,244,326, 
leaving in round numbers $101,000,000 to be paid for in future 
bills. The bill also carries appropriations of upwards of 
$11,000,000 for ammunition for these new ships. 

If we are to assume that as large a building program is to 
be carried next year as the one proposed in this bill, and that 
next year's bill will carry as much for that program as the 
present bill for this year’s program in addition to paying for 
one-half the remainder of this year’s program, and the increased 
expenditures resulting from the bringing into commission of 
new ships which will be completed during the year, next year’s 
naval bill will exceed the present bill by at least $75,000,000, 
and the continuation of such a program for five years would give 
us a naval bill at the end of that period in the neighborhood of 
half a billion dollars annually. 

It is devoutly to be hoped that no condition shall arise or exist 
that will necessitate any such outlay. Short of the absolute 
certainty that such an outlay is essential for the preservation of 
the country, the American people will not approve such a pro- 


gram. 

In addition to the sums carried in the bill amendments will be 
offered by the minority of the Naval Committee increasing the 
building program by adding 2 first-class battleships, 1 battle 
cruiser, 2 scout cruisers, 18 destroyers, 30 large and 80 small 
submarines, and 1 fuel-oil ship; 1 transport, to cost $2,450,000; 1 
supply ship, to cost $2,230,000 ; 1 destroyer tender, to cost $1,950,- 
000 ; 1 repair ship, to cost $2,600,000. 

The minority also proposes an increase of $52,000,000, in round 
numbers, in the appropriation for construction, and a very con- 
siderable number of other increases. 

I shall support in part the amendments offered by the minority 
for increase of submarines and auxiliary ships. I shall also 
vote for their amendment for the enlistment of sufficient men to 
man the ships and for speeding up the building program. On 
the other hand, while supporting in the main the bill as reported 
by the committee, I shall, if an opportunity is offered, vote to 
decrease the number of battle cruisers by one. 

I believe the amount carried in the bill is all and even more 
than can be justified at this time for naval expenditures, and. 
while I believe we should increase the number of submarines 
provided for, I would pay for that increased number by saving 
the cost of a battle cruiser. Thirty defense submarines could be 
provided for the cost of one battle cruiser and in less than a 
third of the time. 

In a speech which I made in the House on the 17th of Decem- 
ber, I expressed myself in favor of proper and reasonable pre- 
paredness, but against extravagant and unnecessary expendi- 
tures for great and permanent Military and Naval Establish- 
ments. At that time I expressed the opinion that a proper 
program of preparedness would not include, at this time, any 
dreadnaughts in addition to the 9 of the first line and the 25 of 
the second line already in commission, the 6 superdreadnaughts 
under construction, 2 of which are now practically completed, 
and the 2—the Tennessee and the California—authorized a year 
ago and not yet laid down. 

I did not express that opinion as an expert, for I do not claim 
to be one, but from the impression which I in common with most 
of our people had received as to the lessons of the European 
war as indicating that the type and character of the future 
dreadnaught was in question and that of big ships the battle 
cruiser had proved its value as an essential factor of a naval 
establishment. 

The almost unanimous opinion of the men in active command, 
as expressed before the Naval Committee, was in favor of the 
battle cruiser as the first essential to round out our Navy and 
fit it to cope with the navies of other powers having these big, 
fast ships, and I-think the action of the committee in providing 
for battle cruisers rather than battleships was fully justified. 
Of course, if we were to build more than the number of capital 
ships proposed, it might be well to include some dreadnaughts, 
but I do not believe that is justified at this time. In fact, as I 
have stated, I believe the program proposed by the committee 
of capital ships is, if anything, too large. It would be better 
to spend more for submarines, destroyers, and auxiliaries. If 
there were no other reason for opposition to so large or a larger 
number of capital ships, the fact that they can not be laid down 
and their construction started within a year, is quite sufficient 
reason for not authorizing them. The fact is that the program 
proposed in the bill would tax the capacity of the shipyards of 
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the country capable of handling big ships beyond their resources 
and facilities. On the other hand, there are numerous yards 
in which submarines could be built. 

Mr. Chairman, amid present conditions of world-wide war, the 
natural tendency is to emphasize the necessity or advisability 
for great military establishments and to minimize the strength 
and effectiveness of the defenses which we possess. Men who 
believe in the military idea, who would establish on our shores 
the military establishments, the existence of which have brought 
on and are perpetuating the horrors of the European war, take 
advantage of the situation to preach and argue for the military 
systems they approve. Such people, some of them, I regret to 
say, are in our military establishments; some of them familiar 
with things military through their interest in warlike inven- 
tion and munition manufacture, have not scrupled to indulge 
in the most fantastic flights of imagination, to baldly misstate 
facts, and to attempt to incite terror through literature and ut- 
terances, treasonable in their exaggeration, their misstatement, 
and their adroit and unprincipled appeals to fear, cupidity, and 
prejudice. The most unprincipled, untruthful, and selfishlessly 
interested of this class of people have the most persistently and 
continuously veiled their true purposes under the guise and 
pretense of patriotism. 8 

The fact is, that in all human probability we are less likely 
to attack by a powerful opponent now or any time in the near 
future than we have been for years. It is true that several of 
the belligerent powers have ruthlessly disregarded the rights of 
our people, and in a manner and to an extent that would have 
justified greater vigor than our administration has exhibited 
in its diplomatic correspondence. But it is also true that these 
powers will not be effected in their attitude by any authoriza- 
tion at this time of battleships and battle cruisers for comple- 
tion three or four years hence. As to certain of these powers, 
we have an infinitely more effective weapon against their en- 
croachment on the rights of our citizens in our power to cur- 
tail needed supplies than we would have with the most power- 
ful Naval Establishment. 

Nevertheless, we should be reasonably and properly prepared. 
We now have, according to the testimony of the best experts, 
harbor defenses superior to those of any other nation. Our 
Navy, while far from the largest, is ship for ship, according to 
the best expert testimony equal to that of any navy afloat, 
and in officers and men we do not believe it is equaled anywhere. 
Our mine material for harbor defense is first class in quality 
and will soon be abundantly sufficient in quantity. This bill 
and the fortifications bill soon to be passed will largely 
strengthen our defenses in quantity and extent, certainly all 
that can be justified. 

My hope is that before all of the expenditures proposed by 
this bill are made, the return of peace in Europe, possibly the 
limitation of armaments there, may justify the curtailment of 
some of these expenditures, the abandonment of some of the 
program. In any event, I have an enduring hope that the 
world’s condition will in the near future warrant the checking 
of the program of expansion, at the rate of approximately a 
hundred million dollars a year, contemplated by this bill, and 
that we may see our way clear to save for the people of the 
Union, or to provide for its expenditure in ways of peace and 
improvement and development, a portion, at least, of the vast 
sums which are now proposed to be expended for the engines 
and the agencies of destruction. 

I can not close without again reverting to a thought that is 
eyer present in my mind—that as our standing as a nation and 
our usefulness to the world as a people has in the past resulted 
from our devotion to peace, our adherence to the principles of 
liberty and justice, so in the future our contributions to the 
uplift and welfare and inspiration of mankind shall be based on 
our devotion to these principles. Even in the unhappy event of 
international misunderstanding, threatening to a breach of 
peaceful relations, our ability to enforce our just demands does 
and will depend infinitely more on our potential strength as a 
nation and the justice of our cause than on our armed power. 
In the event of threatened or actual war the outcome will de- 
pend infinitely more on our reserves of millions of virile patri- 
otic citizens and our limitless resources for arming and equip- 
ping them than on any permanent war establishments we may 
maintain. 

I do not agree with the gentleman who spoke a moment ago 
that the world is no better than it was 3,000 years ago. If men 
have not grown better, they have at least grown wiser, and the 
mighty struggle going on in Europe now is the best object lesson 
the world has ever had in all of the tides of time of the futility 
of great military and naval establishments in enabling any peo- 
ple to dominate the world. [Applause.] 


The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Lonpon]. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. LONDON, Mr. Chairman, this subject is so vast that I 
can touch only upon one or two points. I congratulate the 
National Security League upon its success. I extend congrattila- 
tions to the Steel Trust and to the manufacturers of munitions; 
a plentiful harvest awaits them. They have triumphed. They 
have aroused a state of hysteria which has proven irresistible. 
Congress has yielded, and my voice of protest is a voice in the 
wilderness. When you analyze the present campaign, you will 
find it is preparedness, profit, and politics. The Democrats were 
afraid of the Republicans. They were afraid if they would 
not give five battle cruisers at $20,000,000 apiece that the Repub- 
licans might succeed in getting 10 battle cruisers at $20,000,000 
apiece. It is purely a question of politics on the part of the 
Democrats. Were I in their place, I would have courageously 
defied the imperialist, the munition maker, the Steel Trust, the 
war contractor. I would have squarely raised the issue of 
genuine democracy against imperialism. I would have trusted 
to the verdict of the American people. Instead of doing the 
brave thing, the Democrats have surrendered. I am sorry for 
them. When people are scared you can not expect them to be 
wise. When men get up on the floor of this House and repeat, 
parrotlike, the phrase that war is a part of human nature I lose 
patience. War is no more a part of human nature than religious 
war was human nature. Catholics murdered Protestants and 
Protestants slaughtered Catholics because both were stupid and 
barbarous. Increased knowledge and increased intelligence 
have made religious wars impossible. If people will but under- 
stand the cause of modern wars, war will be made impossible. 
Wars that we have to-day are economic wars, wars for economic 
advantages, for aggrandizement, for acquisition of territory, 
for increase of imperial domain. Are you out to increase your 
imperial domain? Do you want additional colonies? Do you 
want an additional fleet to obtain additional markets? Or is there 
anybody fool enough to believe that some European power or 
combination of powers would attempt to conquer the United 
States in order to acquire a new colony? 

I was never so firmly convinced of the insincerity of the pre- 
paredness agitation as when I saw the vote on the Philippine 
question, The Philippine Islands are the weakest part of the 
political organism of the United States. Thousands of miles 
away, you can not keep those islands unless you have near them 
a fleet stronger than the fleet of Japan. But you voted to keep 
the Philippine Islands. Just as a designing lawyer for self- 
aggrandizement advises his client to litigate instead of settling 
a case. The imperialist and the munition maker and the poli- 
tician have advised you to retain the Philippine Islands so that 
they may come out and argue that you want more battleships, 
more cruisers, a greater fleet on the Pacific Ocean, because the 
present fleet on the Pacific can be destroyed by one warship. 

There is another thing that I will touch upon if you will per- 
mit me. You talk about the need of a first-class navy, of a navy 
as big as the biggest. I heard the leader of the Democratic 
Party speaking with pride of having a navy second in rank. He 
is again a victim of phrases. What does a first-class navy mean, 
or a second-class navy, or a third-class navy? 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. LONDON. I would like to have just one minute more. 

Mr, PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman one 
minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized for one minute more. 

Mr. LONDON. A first-class navy is a navy that is best adapted 
for the purposes of the country which owns that navy. It is 
entirely immaterial whether it consists of half a dozen ships, of 
two ships, or of one. The question is, Is it suitable for the pur- 
poses of the country? The true criterion should be, To what 
extent can that navy help in carrying out the policy of the coun- 
try? If your policy is to maintain and defend this Republic 
against attack, your present fleet is strong enough. This country 
is invulnerable against attack, and it is sheer madness to fear 
invasion. If it is a policy of aggression, a policy of imperialism, 
a policy of competing with European powers in acquiring new 
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tion possible at this time, not as a naval policy for the future, 


markets, new colonies, and domains, and in extending your com- 
merce by the sword, then your fleet is surely not big enough, and 
you had better vote with the Republicans to treble and quadruple 
your present fleet. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I will ask the gentleman of 
the minority if he has anyone who desires to speak now? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. I will ask the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee if he would generously agree that the time to-morrow 
be equally divided, and then we will entertain him with some 
good speeches now. 

Mr. PADGETT. I was willing to do that before, but I want 
half the-time to-morrow morning. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman accedes to the gentle- 
man’s request he will still have time to-morrow. 

Mr. BUTLER. I will ask the gentleman from Tennessee to 
consume four minutes more, and then we will have another 
speech of five minutes on this side. 

Mr. PADGETT. The gentleman can use such time as he may 
desire. 

Mr. BUTLER. I know; but that will be charged against us 
to-morrow. I am tender about that. The gentleman who has 
Just spoken [Mr. Lonpon] might be willing to speak again. 

Mr. PADGETT. Have you any speakers there? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes; we have them here. I want to be per- 
feetly candid. Two or three of, my colleagues have something 
they want to say. I say to the gentleman, be generous, and 
to-morrow we will go in with the and save you 
oe 3 Will vou divide with us to-morrow 
equally? - 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes; I will divide with you half and half in 
the morning, and we will go on this afternoon. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUTLER. Les. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Is there any desire to have this bill passed 
quickly? 

Mr. BUTLER. I do not know. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I see this Alphonse and Gaston act has 
been passing on here for five minutes. I wanted to know if 
it was the desire to pass this-bill soon, or to dally along as we 
have been doing in committee for the last six months? 

Mr, BUTLER. Oh, no. We were just conferring about the 
distribution of time. : 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Lenroor] five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. LEN- 
root} is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I have in the past been 
classed, I suppose, with those who have been termed small 
Nayy men.” I have sometimes voted for one batileship. I have 
sometimes voted for two battleships. I have no apologies to 
make for the position that I have taken, nor shall I have any 
apology at any time in the future for the pesition that I propose 
to take now. 

Some say that we ought to have a Navy equal to that of any 
other country in the world. More say that our Navy ought to 
be the second in the world. Now, Mr. whether our 
Navy should be first or whether our Nayy should be second, it 
seems to me, has depended, depends now, and will depend in 
the future to a very large degree on the balance of power in 
Europe. 

Now, I lay no claim to having any technical OO of 
this subject. As to how the Navy should be balanced, I shall 
be glad to follow the Navy experts and the Committee on Naval 
Affairs; but as to the source from which we may expect trouble 
in the future, a Member of Congress ought to be just as compe- 
tent to decide that question as any naval expert in the world. 

Now, in the past I have been for a small Navy, because up to 
the beginning of this European war neither the power that had 
the first nor the power that had the second navy was in such a 
position that there was any possibility of our expecting trouble 
from them. It was not even a remote possibility so long as 
each was watching the other and had to reckon upon the other’s 
aggression upon it if there was trouble with us. This European 
war has changed that situation. We can not now tell what the 
condition will be with reference to the balance of power in 
Europe when this war is over. If either side erushes the other 
-and absolutely dominates the situation, then we may need a 
Navy that is equal to the best in the world. [Applause.] 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Wisconsin yield 
to the gentleman from Texas? 

. LENROOT. I can not yield now. So long as that possi- 


bility exists I believe it Is our duty to make the utmost prepara- 
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for we are not in any position to fix our future naval policy now 
until we know what conditions are abroad, but we should take 
every precaution possible to prepare for the conditions that may 
flow from this European war, and that is to build such dread- 
naughts and battle cruisers as it is possible to build with our 
present yards and facilities, and to build them just as quickly as 
possible. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

For that reason I am for this amendment. I am willing to 
vote now for six battle cruisers. I am willing to vote now for 
two dreadnaughts. [Applause.] I would rather vote for eight 
capital ships now than to vote for four now and four next year, 
because if we need to use them at all, we will need them at the 
earliest moment that we can secure them. I would rather vote 
for eight now and none next year than four now and four next 


year. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BUTLER. I yield to the gentleman two minutes more. 

Mr. LENROOT. I want to make it plain that voting for this 
very large increase now does not mear that I am committed to 
any increase next year or when this European war shall be 
over. I may vote against any increase at that time. That will 
depend entirely upon conditions which then prevail. I believe 
it is the duty of every Member of Congress to meet this situa- 
tion as it now exists, not to frame a definite policy for the future. 
but to take care to the utmost extent possible of the conditions 
that now confront us. [Applause.] 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Tacur] five minutes. 

Mr. TAGUE. Mr. Chairman, during all the discussion on this 
bill one of the main and most important amendments presented 
has been that of the speeding-up policy, the haste with which 
these ships shall be built. Yet in this bill now before us there 
is not one single item that provides for the equipping of the 
navy yards of the United States for the building of these battle- 
ships, cruisers, and torpedo boats. I believe there is one thing 
that we owe to ourselves in this Congress, and one thing that we 
owe to the people of the country, and that is to see that the prep- 
erty now owned by the Government—the navy yards of the 
United States—shall be equipped, and once for all to put down 
the story that we are trying to build battleships in order to 
enable the rich shipbuilding and armor-plate manufacturers 
to procure more of the money of the Nation. The place for us 
to do this work of building our ships is in the navy yards of the 
United States, and the navy yards to-day are unable and unfit 
to accommodate even two or three of the ships now specified in 
this bill. There are only two navy yards in the country equipped 
to build dreadnaughts. There are only two navy yards in the 
country equipped to build a battle cruiser. Yet we ask for 
speed, when every shipyard in the Nation is going at top speed 
and running three shifts at the present time. Why, Mr. Chair- 
man, the deplorable condition of the navy yard in Boston is a 
lesson for any man who will sit and reason for himself as to 
what the conditions are. Just imagine, when we need ships so 
badly and there is such a pressing need for equipping the navy 
yards of the United States, on Saturday night last the ship 
fitters and riveters in the Boston Navy Yard were notified that 
their services for the present were no longer required in the serv- 
ice of the Government, because the Boston Navy Yard was not 
equipped, because there was no work for them to do, because 
there was no money appropriated for it. 

Mr. Chairman, we hear so much to-day about what has been 
accomplished in the past. I think it is a disgrace to the former 
Seeretary of the Navy that the navy yards of this country are 
in the deplorable condition that they are at the present time. 
With millions of dollars of United States property tied up, with 
enough millions of dollars’ worth of property to equal the 
amount in this bill rotting away in the navy yards of the Nation, 
it is a disgrace to former administrations. Mr. Chairman, I 

was surprised to-day to pick up a Boston paper and read an 
ee with a former Secretary of the Navy who is now 
attempting to make presidential nominations, former Secretary 
of the Navy George von L. Meyer, of my State: 
[From the Boston American, Sunday, May 28, 1916.] 


FLeet UNBALANCED AND 
» SPcRETARY—PERIL TO 


Former Secretary of the N. George von L. Meyer calls attention 
S eB N of the United States Navy in the following 


cm sp von L. Meyer,  ineretary, of the Navy during the Taft 


“The United States Navy at the present time is inadequate. Either 
we must have an adequate Navy or we must give up the Monroe doe- 
which is no stronger than the Navy. 
“A navy is of little service unless it is prepared for sudden emer- 
gency. 
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“England's navy was of Incalculable value because it was 


p ed. 
morn not been prepared its vast expenditures would have been of little 
service. 

Our enormous expenditures for the 


t 15 years are of little 
because our fleet is unbalanced, our personnel 
ps consequently undermanned, 


BLAMES CONGRESS, 


Our fleet is unbalanced because Congress has failed to listen to the 
counsel of naval experts, and our money has, in addition, been frittered 
any. on useless navy yards that have no strategic value. 

“To make our Navy efficient we must, in the first place, have an 
up-to-date organization to run the Navy with a continulty of policy 

ng military necessities into consideration. 

“To meet these e cles, we should have a general staf and a 
national council of defense. 

“ Business men thoroughly realize that a great combination that has 
not an up-to-date organization can not compete with another organiza- 
tion especially well equipped in that direction. 

“So also our Navy, not equip with a military organization, can 
not compete with a navy of another country that has an efficient mili- 
tary organization for the conduct of naval affairs. 

Furthermore, after increasing the Navy personnel to the extent 
of 20,000 men, we should haye a naval reserve of 50, men, and in 
order to meet the present military requirements we should reduce the 
age limit of our captains and our admirals. 

CRITICIZES WILSON, 


“The Wilson administration has particularly failed during the past 
18 months to make the necessary effort to strengthen the strong r pol 
arm of the Government, which is the Navy, and in which direction 
public sentiment has been thoroughly aroused and prepared to support 
the President as never before. 

Had the President arisen to the occasion, much might have been 
accomplished immediately after the breaking out of war by mobilizing 
the fleet and demanding of Congress necessary preparations in order 
that the Navy shoud put on an adequate of defense and 


preparedness, 

“Tt is not necessary that our Navy should be the first in the world, 
but it is necessary and possible to be the second.” 

He was Secretary of the Navy, and what did he do for the 
navy yards of Massachusetts or the other yards in this country. 
Yet he comes out in the face of preparedness and says to the 
people of the country that the Navy of the United States is use- 
less in an emergency. That is from a former Secretary of the 
Navy, who is as much responsible as any other man in the 
country for the present condition of the Navy of the United 
States. è 

Why, Mr. Chairman, a few weeks ago in an address before an 
audience in Boston this same distinguished genfleman, this gen- 
tleman who to-day is all preparedness, told the people of the 
country that if France lost in this war inside of six years the 
United States of America would be a monarchy. 

What is the condition all over the country? Every shipyard 
is running day and night. In our State shipbuilding com- 
panies run with three shifts a day, and working on the battle- 
ships of the United States which we should be building in our 
own navy yards. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
setts has expired. 

Mr. PADGETT. I yield the gentleman five minutes more. 

Mr. GALLAGHER, I would like to ask the gentleman if there 
is any provision in the bill to equip navy yards with larger dry 
docks. 

Mr. TAGUE. No; there is not; there is not a dollar appro- 
priated in this bill, so far as I know, for the building or exten- 
sion of ways or the equipping of the yards. 


service to the countr 
is deficient, and our s 


The time of the gentleman from Massachu- 


Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. If the gentleman will par- i 


don me, there is a provision in the bill for a large dry dock in 
Norfolk and one at League Island, Philadelphia. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. That would not apply to other great 
navy yards where they are just as essential. 

Mr. TAGUE. Our State has taken time by the forelock. They 
are building to-day, and it will be completed soon, the largest 
dry dock in the United States, at an expense of $3,000,000, and 
the provision is that the ships of the United States Government 
shall have preference over any other ship in the use of it. Our 
State had in mind that at some time the Government of the 
United States would see to it that our navy yard lying almost 
idle would be equipped sufficiently to take care of the wants 
of the Navy. - 

Mr. OAMPBELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAGUE. Yes. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Will the gentleman tell the committee why 
the Boston Navy Yard is idle? 

Mr. TAGUE. Yes; I will tell the committee, because it has 
never been equipped to do the work. The provision for equip- 
ping it was given in the last Congress under the present Sec- 
retary of the Navy, when he got Congress to appropriate $148,000 
for the building of ways that are only large enough to accom- 
modate a small supply ship. We have asked of this committee 
an appropriation large enough to equip the navy yard for 
building a battleship. We have the finest harbor, with one or 
two exceptions, that there is in the United States. We have 35 
feet of water at low tide. The Government property there is 


valued at about $20,000,000, and all that is being done there is 
to manufacture rope for the Government and chains used on the 
battleships, with the exception of minor repairs that are being 
done on ships for the Government. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAGUE. Yes. 

Mr. FESS, I want to ask, for information purely, is it not a 
fact that the change of patterns for dreadnaughts is the thing 
that puts a yard out of commission to do the work—that you do 
not keep up with the changes of the patterns? 

Mr. TAGUE. No; the navy yard, in order to build dread- 
naughts, has to be equipped with ways that are large enough, 


‘You must have ways, you must have machine shops, you must 


have chain shops. We have the machine shops, we have the 
chain shops, and we have the water in the harbor, and we have 
the protection of the forts at the mouth of the harbor, but we 
have not the ways for the building of the ships, 

Mr. FESS. There are only two navy yards, are there, 
equipped for building battleships? 

Mr. TAGUE. There are but two. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. 
land. 

Mr. TAGUE. With that condition, I think it is the duty of 
this Congress to appropriate for these navy yards, so that they 
ean do their own work and build our own battleships. We are 
building better battleships than any private concern in tho 
country, notwithstanding to-day that we are being told that we 
are unable to build a ship except by an enormous expenditure 
over and above other private shipyards. 

The gentleman forgot to state that the men employed by the 
Government are taken from work on the battleship in order to 
perform the work necessary for the repairs of ships when lying 
and waiting to go into the service of the Government. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, TAGUE. Yes. 

Mr. BRITTEN. The gentleman understands that the Secre- 
tary of the Navy has the power to build submarines at the 
Boston Navy Yard, does he not? 

. Mr. TAGUE. If we give him the money. 

Mr. BRITTEN, The money was authorized last year and the 
year before. , a 

Mr. TAGUE. Ido not know that the Secretary is authorized 
to do it. 

Mr. BRITTEN. The Secretary has the money authorized in 
the last Congress, and he has taken no steps to build submarines 
there, notwithstanding the fact that right in your own bay you 
built 20 for England last year in 12 months; 

Mr. TAGUE. I believe that there are over 20 to-day tied up 
there, the property of the British Government, built by the Fore 
River Co. 

Mr. BRITTEN. That is merely another evidence of the in- 
efficiency of the present Navy Department. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I yield one minute more to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. TAGUE. I will take issue with the gentleman upon the 
efficiency of the present Secretary of the Navy. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] I said this morning that I had been 
around the navy yard in my district during my life, and I have 
seen the work they do. We have had three Secretaries of the 
Navy from Massachusetts. We have had Moody, we have had 
Long, and we have had Von L, Meyer, and Meyer recommended 
that we close the Boston Navy Yard and other navy yards of 
the country and build at a tremendous expense a navy yard at 
Narragansett, R, I.—to satisfy selfish land speculators, and dur- 
ing his régime the navy yard at Boston was practically closed, 
and the other navy yards were closed, and for that reason the 
repairs which were so important on the ships that should haye 
been done was neglected, 

Mr, STAFFORD. The gentleman does not mean to say that 
Secretary Meyer advocated the closing of all navy yards. He 
was for the efficient management of navy yards, by concentrat- 
ing the work in those best suited for the benefit of the Navy. 

Mr. TAGUE. It is a question whether he was right or wreng, ° 
and we take issue with him and say that he was wrong. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, he advocated the closing of 
all on the Atlantic except one, and to establish another one at 
Narragansett. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Did he ever adyocate the closing of the 
League Island Navy Yard? Y 

Mr. PADGETT. I said on the Atlantic. 


New York and Mare Is- 


1916. 
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Mr. GALLAGHER. He has not dared to—it is in Pennsyl- 
vania. [Laughter.] : 
All along the Atlantic coast, except the Nor- 


Mr. PADGETT. 
folk yard. 

Mr. STAFFORD. ‘The League Island? 

Mr. PADGETT. No. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If my memory serves me right, he never 
advocated the closing of League Island. 

Mr. PADGETT. He did, and he wanted to establish one at 
Narragansett, and even close the New York yard. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I wish to congratulate my 
friend from Illinois [Mr. GALLAGHER] upon his knowledge of 
geography. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. But the gentleman from Illinois can not 
congratulate the gentleman from Pennsylvania that the Mare 
Island Navy Yard is the only one provided for in this bill. 

Mr. BUTLER. Does the gentleman mean with building slips? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Yes. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. It is not equipped with 
building slips in this bill. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Dry docks. 

Mr. PADGETT. We have not any building slips in this bill 
for any yard. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. A dry dock will be a slip when it is 
done. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes. to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. BENNET]. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I have never permitted myself 
to say that we have no Navy. Ship for ship, man for man, gun 
for gun, I have always believed the American Navy was the 
equal of any other navy. I do, however, sincerely believe that 
we need some more ships. I do not agree with the gentleman 
who said that these new battle cruisers will not add any 
strength to the Navy. It seems to me very obvious that a ship 
that costs $20,000,000 and carries 14-inch guns will add strength 
to the Navy. Of course it will. 

For a moment or two I want to address myself to what I 
consider really a basic matter here, and that is the question 
as to whether we are discharging the responsibility that lies 
upon us as men. My colleague from the twelfth New York dis- 
trict [Mr. Lonvon] said that there was no such thing inherent 
in the race as a fighting spirit. I absolutely disagree with him, 
¥rom time immemorial it has been the burden of the man to 
discharge the responsibility of protecting and defending the 
clan, the tribe, or the country, and if he will look at his own 
Hebrew psalms, in the eighty-ninth, he will find that when the 
psalmist desired to describe a man whom the Lord had de- 
serted he described a man the edge of whose sword had been 
turned, and who could no longer stand in battle; and that has 
been history always. The duty and responsibility of defense 
has been upon man. The woman has had her place and, in 
the main, has discharged her duty better than the man has dis- 
charged his. 

It is not my purpose now to discuss the duty of woman, but 
I do rise to discuss the duty of man, and ask whether after 
these centuries, because of education, because of luxury, be- 
cause of trade, because of commerce, because of business, we 
have forgotten that the responsibility is upon us to provide the 
measure of sure defense? Why, gentlemen talk about cost. It 
is expensive. As I have figured roughly, it will lay a tax on the 
people of the United States to something like $4 
per capita per year; but in the old times the tax that was 
laid upon the clan or the tribe or the people was everything 
they possessed over the amount of the bare means of subsistence. 
We have progressed unquestionably. We devote the greater part 
now of our earnings, of our surplus over the bare means of 
existence to progress; but have we reached the time when we, 
who have been distinguished by our districts each as a pre- 
eminent man, scruple to spend that portion of the money that 
is necessary for the national defense? That raises the question 
whether we are not only false to our country but to humanity 
and to our manhood, for the duty has always been discharged 
faithfully by the man to provide the sure defense; and here and 
to-day, upon our consciences and responsibilities, we are to de- 
cide whether in this twentieth century, because of the fact we 
have had ease and opportunity, we have ceased to be virile and 
become epicene. [Applause.] 

For one, I propose to do a man’s duty and to vote to give my 
country a sure defense. I shall vote for all the new construction 
in this bill, for two battleships, for additional submarines, and 
aeroplanes, and, generally, for the Naval Board’s program. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Delaware [Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER of Delaware. Mr. Chairman, I thank the gentle- 
man from Pennsylyania for the time, and although I did not 


expect it, however, I am willing to speak extemporaneously if 
the committee will bear with me. 

One of the questions before the committee to-day is whether 
we are going to add two battleships to the naval bill, and an 
additional battle cruiser. I, for one, am very glad the com- 
mittee saw fit to bring out five battle cruisers, and I am going 
to support the amendment of the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
to make it six battle cruisers. 

A few moments ago the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. LEN- 
ROOT] stated that the time when we would need these boats 
would be within the next few years and not within the next 
decade, if we were going to need them at all. I trust that the 
time will never be when we will have to use them in actual 
combat; but in the face of the situation that has been forced on 
other nations of the world we should provide these ships now. 
Throughout all the world the brunt of combat has*been borne 
by the battleship. If it was the battleship of the War of 1812, 
like the Constitution, the brunt of combat fell on it. If it was 
in the Civil War with the heavy line ship, that was the battle- 
ship of that day. In the Spanish War we all know very well it 
was the battleship at Santiago that won the day. To be sure, 
they were only fighting so-called armor erusers; but at that 
time Spain possessed the highest type of armored cruisers repre- 
sented in the four ships at Santiago. And in the war between 
Japan and Russia it was the Japanese battleships that won the 
battle of the Tsu Shima Straits, where the Russian fleet came 
all the way from the Baltic and were annihilated off the coast 
of Japan. And.so on down. It is the English battleship fleet 
to-day that causes her to hold the seas, and although she lost a 
few at the Dardanelles, no one can deny that if it were not for 
her home battle fleet the German ships of battle would not have 
remained so securely in the Kiel Canal, but would have ven- 
tured forth more often. To-day we are told that it is the battle 
cruisers that have been doing the fighting on the other side; but 


the battle cruiser is in reality a battleship except that it has not 


the armor of a battleship, although it has practically the same 

gun power. It sacrifices armor for speed. Therefore we should 

2 ample capital ships, be they battleships or additional battle 
sers, 

I heard the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Or1ver] say to-day 
that he was going to answer the accusation made by certain 
men on the Republican side whom he accused of bringing poli- 
tics into the discussion on this bill, and he quoted figures from 
this bill to show it was a larger bill in money appropriated for 
capital ships than any heretofore passed under Republican ad- 
ministrations. Certainly it is, because battleships and capital 
ships cost more now than they did in former administrations. 
That is no criterion to go by, because the cost of these ships is 
increasing annually as they get larger. The old Oregon cost 
one-fourth as much as a dreadnaught of to-day. He did not call 
attention to the fact that the average number of battleships 
provided per year under the Republican administrations was 
two ships a year, nor did he call attention to the fact that since 
the Sixty-second Congress in 1911, when this country first elected 
a Democratic House, there was provided an average of only one 
battleship a year until last year, when two were authorized. I 
will qualify that by saying that the year before last—1914— 
we had three battleships, because we sold the old Idaho and 
Mississippi to Greece, and in place thereof substituted one 


Mr. MILLER of S Two dreadnaughts. I do not like 
to refer to a gentleman's statement when he is not present on 
the floor, and I did not interrupt him this „ because I 
knew he had only a limited time, and I thought I might have a 
chance a little later on to put in the Recorp an answer to his 
statement. I expect to vote for two battle ships, and I expect 
to follow the minority members of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs in their recommendation, not because I happen to be on 
their side, but because I agree with what the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Kerrey] said, that the Navy is the first line of 
defense that will have to meet the enemy when it comes. 


[Applause. ] 

The . The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MILLER of Delaware. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp in connection with 
the few remarks I have made. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Delaware asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I can not at this time 
attempt to describe the ships of all of the great navies, but I 
wish to make some comparisons that may be useful in voting 
upon the amendments before the House. For this purpose I 
shall speak first of the navy of Germany, which now is generally 
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considered to occupy the second place in rank among the navies 
of the world. The English Navy is so much superior to ours 
that I shall not now consider it. 

Taking the Naval Yearbook that has been issued by the Sen- 
ate and considering the first five battleships which are listed in 
the German Navy, we find what are called the Kaiser Friedrich 
class. Of these ships Mr. Archibald Hurd, the English naval 
expert, says: 

In their original form each ship carried eighteen 5.9-inch guns, but 
all, excepting the Kaiser Karl der Grosse, underwent complete recon- 
struction six or seven years ago, when four 5.9-inch guns and much of 
the clumsy top-hamper were removed. This reduction weight 8 
the lower edge of the armor belt dangerously near the surface, with the 
result that when the ships are rolling the belt comes out of the water, 
and the lower hull is thus exposed to the smallest projectile. 

Owing to this grave defect the ships were withdrawn. from active 
service and have been in reserve ever since they were reconstructed. 

So we find some other nations haye some ships in reserve as 
well as our own. These vessels in fact are very much inferior 
to the Indiana and Massachusetts, which we no longer include 
in our list, but which carried very much heavier armor and 
four 13-inch guns 85 caliber, while the German ships carried 
9.4-inch guns 35 caliber as the very largest. 

Then we pass to the next five battleships, completed in 1902 
and 1903, called the Wittelsbach class. Of these ships, Mr. 
Hurd says: 

In service they have been found defective in sea-keeping qualities, and 
ee 3 and lofty superstructure offer an inviting target to 

Nor 41 these ships form part of the reserve fleet. Proposals to 
reconstruct and modernize them two years ago were rejected on the 
ground of their insignificant fighting value. 

These ships also carried no big guns, the armament being 
practically the same as the first five mentioned, while we con- 
tinued to build ships in which the main battery was 13-inch 
guns 85 caliber, and with much larger guns in the secondary 
batteries than the German ships. 

In planning the next five ships the Germans corrected the 
error of making the main battery only 9.4-inch guns, and the 
five ships of the Braunschiceig class were provided with 11-inch 
guns. They are much smaller, however, than our vessels built 
at the same time which carry four 12-inch guns with a heavier 
secondary battery and heavier armor. The Germans had also 
increased the range of their guns by making them 40 caliber 
in the main battery, but we had done better in our New Jersey 
class by not only making the main battery 40 caliber, but the 
secondary battery 45 and 50 caliber, with heavier projectiles. 

The next five battleships of the German Navy, being the 
Deutschland class, completed in 1906 and 1908, are the last of 
their predreadnaughts. They are a little larger than the 
Braunschweig class and have a little heavier armor belt, but their 
size, 13,000 tons, is small compared to those battleships of the 
Connecticut class in our own Navy, built at the same time, which 
have 16,000 tons, and the German ships have four 11-inch guns 
in the main battery as against four 12-inch guns on our ships, 
which also carry a heavy secondary battery and heavy armor. 

Coming now to the dreadnaughts of the German Navy, the 
first four belong to what is called the Nassau class, completed 
in 1909 and 1910. Of these ships, Mr. Hurd says: 


For their size they have an extremely powerful armament, but too 
mare bk occ amen attempted on the displacement, and they are admit- 

15 is held by experts that these gaps would be quickly put out of 
action if subjected to heavy fire, and it is considered doubtful whether 
they would able to stand for long the concussion of their own 
numerous heavy guns, 

I would not, myself, class these ships as failures. They are 
extremely steady boats and some of the best shooting in the 
German Navy has been done from them. Their armament com- 
prises twelve 11-inch 45-caliber guns, but owing to the fact 
that four of the turrets are placed on the broadside, only eight 
of the big guns can be used on one broadside—the same number 
as on the first dreadnaught of the English Navy. This has an 
important bearing on their fighting value. The horizontal de- 
vlation in long-range gunfire is much less than the vertical devia- 
tion. All naval experts agree that future naval fleet actions 
will be fought at long range and in broadside, as in this way the 
ships are less likely to be hit. Inability to use guns in broad- 
side fire has thus become a very serious defect. Our Michigan 
and South Carolina are not classed as dreadnaughts in the Naval 
Yearbook, although as the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
KELLEY] said yesterday, they should be. 

Mr. KELLEY. I think the Michigan ought to be so con- 
sidered. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Both, as the gentleman said yesterday, 
and quite properly. They are better fighting ships than the 
first four German dreadnaughts, which in broadside fighting 
could only oppose eight 11-inch guns to eight 12-inch guns of the 
Michigan or South Carolina, while the latter carry about as 


heavy armor. I know these two ships are a little slower than 
the Nassau, but the. difference is not great enough to affect 
their fighting value. They roll heavily, but with modern ap- 
pliances fine records for shooting have been made from them. 

The next four dreadnaughts of the German Navy, the Helgo- 
land class, were completed in 1911 and 1912. They carry twelve 
12-inch guns, but the same mistake was made in their plans by 
which four of the turrets were placed on the broadside and only 
two on the center line fore and aft, a disposition which allows 
only eight guns to be trained on either benm, In other words, 
only 66 per cent of the heavy armament is available on the 
broadside. This error has been avoided in all of our construc- 
tion. Our constructors started out with the principle that the 
proper place for the big-gun turrets was on the median line; 
that none should be placed where their broadside fire would be 
cut off or restricted by the superstructure of the ship, and all 
other nations now follow this plan. 

The next five dreadnaughts of the German Nayy are of the 
Kaiser class, completed in 1912-13. Smaller than our Arkansas 
and Wyoming, completed in 1912, our ships being of 26,000 tons 
and the German ships of 24,800 tons, they carry only ten 12-inch 
guns against the twelve of the same kind carried by our ships, 
but have a very strong armor belt of 131 inches. This is heavier 
than our ships last named carry, notwithstanding they are 
larger. There is, however, in the German ships the same defect, 
only to- a lesser extent, in the arrangement of the big-gun tur- 
rets, the broadside fire of which is somewhat restricted. These 
vessels are excellent sea boats, are fitted with turbine engines, 
and are undoubtedly very powerful fighting ships. 

The five German dreadnaughts of the König class, completed 
in 1914-15, are considered by German experts to be very suc- 
eessful ships. The main armament has ten 12-inch 50-caliber 
guns, so mounted that all ten can be fired on their broadside and 
four ahead or astern. They are heavily armored, having a belt 
13% inches thick amidships, but their armament of ten 12-inch 
guns is much lighter than that of our Teras and New York, 
which carry ten 14inch guns. Our ships are larger, being of 
27,000 tons against the 25,500 tons of this class of German ves- 
sels. Our Nevada and Oklahoma, recently built, and sometimes 
called superdreadnaughts, are a little larger still, being of 27,500 
tons. They also carry ten 14-inch guns, with very heavy armor— 
134 inches on the belt. In the Idaho, Mississippi, and Califor- 
nia—superdreadnaughts—the thickness in the armor belt is 
expected to be raised to 14 inches amidships, but as the last two 
are not started, the details of the plans are uncertain. No 
details are known concerning the latest class of the German 
dreadnaughts, except that it is understood that they will carry 
15-inch guns. If so, the number of guns must be reduced, and 
experts differ as to whether our new ships should carry larger 
guns. 

In the latest fighting machines—the dreadnaught and battle 
cruiser—we are outnumbered by the Germans, The most power- 
ful armored cruiser ever built lacks the speed to escape from 
the battle cruiser and the guns and armor to fight it. 

The German battle cruisers, which up to the time of the war 
were four in number, including the Goeben, which was subse- 
quently sold to Turkey, are fine fast ships of high speed, carry- 
ing heavy guns, but with comparatively light armor. Four 
other battle cruisers of the Derflingcr class were then building, 
of 28,000 tons, to carry eight 12-inch guns and have a speed of 
27 knots. Some and possibly all of these vessels have now been 
completed. We have never built anything in this class and in 
their line have nothing to oppose them. If, however, we carry 
out the plans of this bill, it is understood that the battle cruisers 
provided for therein will be larger, faster, and carry a heavier 
battery. We will be late, but we will have better designed and 
more powerful vessels, 

My study of these matters leads me to conclude that, ship for 
ship, the American Navy is superior to any in the world. Our 
early ships, of course, are defective in many respects, but the 
defects are not so serious in comparison. We have built later 
than the other powers, and thus have been able to take advantage 
of their mistakes. Our plan has been to build larger vessels, 
with heavier batteries and heavier armor than those which 
could oppose them. In fast vessels we are deficient, but that 
will be remedied by the provisions of this bill. The battle 
cruiser, of course, can not stand in the fighting line as against 
the dreadnaught, but its value for other purposes is very ap- 
parent. It has made the armored cruiser, which is a vessel 
inferior in speed, armor, and armament, a thing of the past. No 
naval power will build any more of them, and we are fortunate 
in that we have not very many. Our Navy is often compared 
to that of France, and it is said that it is inferior in tonnage. 
It may be, but when we consider that in 1914 over 200,000 tons 
in the French Navy, out of 665,000 tons, consisted of armored 
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cruisers whose day has passed, while we have only 140,000 
tons of these almost obsolete vessels, it will be seen that such 
a comparison is very unfair to our Navy. 

I do not have time to compare our ships with those of France, 
Notwithstanding the frequent statements to the contrary, I 
consider that a comparison, not only of the ships but of the 
actual fighting strength, would be greatly in our favor. At the 
outbreak of the war France only had four dreadnaughts com- 
pleted, while we had eight. It is true that she then had eight 
under construction or authorized, and may since have taken 
over one that was being constructed for another power. I do 
not believe, however, that she has been able as yet to complete 
the construction of all of these vessels, and consider the present 
rank of the American Navy is third; but I hope to see it raised 
to second place among the navies of the world as fast as can 
reasonably be done. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I will yield to the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. Stoan] five minutes, which he will occupy 
to-morrow, so that I will not stand in the way of the committee 
rising now. 

Mr. PADGETT. The gentleman has nothing further now? 

Mr. BUTLER. No. : 

Mr. PADGETT. I move that the committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Frrzaerarp, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 15947) 
making appropriations for the naval service for the fiscal year 
ending June 80, 1917, and for other purposes, and had come to 
no resolution thereon. ` 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


Mr. ROUSE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a speech delivered 
by Gov. A. O. Stanley, of Kentucky, at the Democratie State 
convention last Wednesday; also a speech by Senator OLLIE M, 
Janes on the same occasion, : 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. ROUSE] 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks by printing in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp a speech delivered by Gov. Stanley, 
of Kentucky, at the Democratie State convention recently, and a 
speech delivered by Senator James on the same occasion. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. MANN, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the RECORD, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROUSE. The speech of Gov. Stanley will appear else- 
where in the Recorp of to-day’s proceedings, and the speech of 
Senator James will appear later. 

i The SPEAKER. What was the request of the gentleman from 
Ilinois? 

Mr, MANN. To extend my remarks in the RECORD, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp, Is there ob- 
jection? : 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker, I want to ask the gentleman if we can have some under- 
standing about printing the speeches to be made in the two 
national conventions? 

Mr. MANN. I suppose we have started in to print all the 
speeches-made at all the State, county, and village conventions, 
and that the others will follow. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Well the gentleman has not said any- 
thing lately, and I will not object. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request. 

Mr. FOSS. And I make the same request, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Hicks] and to the request of 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Foss]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. AUSTIN. And I make the same request, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had insisted upon its amendments to 
the bill (H. R. 7617) to provide that in order to promote agri- 
culture, afford better facilities for rural transportation and 
marketing farm products, and encourage the development of a 
general system of improved highways, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, on behalf of the United States, shall in certain cases aid the 
States in the construction, improvement, and maintenance of 
roads which may be used in the transportation of interstate 
commerce, military supplies, or postal matter, disagreed to by 
the House of Representatives, had agreed to the conference 
asked by the House and had appointed Mr. BANKHEAD, Mr, 
Swanson, and Mr. TowNsenp as the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

ROCK CREEK AND POTOMAC PARKWAY COMMISSION. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House the report 
of the Rock Creek and Potomac Parkway Commission, with a 
request from the Committee on Appropriations that the order 
to print be so modified as to include three illustrative maps. 
Without objection, it will be so ordered. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, let us know about it. Does this 
come from the Committee on Appropriations? 

The SPEAKER. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Has there been an order to print? 

The SPEAKER, ‘There has been an order to print the words, 
but not the maps. 

Mr. MANN. Does this print all the maps? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Only the maps, not all the illustrations ; 
the maps that are necessary to make the document intelligible. 

Mr. MANN. I want to print all the maps that are there. 

Mr. FITZGERALD, There are only three maps. 

Mr. MANN. I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

Mr. arcu, by unanimous consent, was granted leave of 

absence, indefinitely, on account of sickness. 
ADJOURN MENT. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 6 o'clock and 5 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, 
May 30, 1916, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Secretary of 
War, transmitting with a letter from the Chief of Engineers 
report on preliminary examination of White Oak River, N. C., 
from its mouth to the head of navigation at or near Maysville 
(H. Doc. No. 1169), was taken from the Speaker’s table, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, and ordered to 
be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 
- Mr. RAKER, from the Committee on the Public Lands, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 15096) to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to amend sections 2275 and 2276 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States providing for the selection of lands 
for educational purposes in lieu of those appropriated,” and to 
authorize an exchange of lands between the United States and 
the several States, reported the same with amendment, accom- 
panicd by a report (No. 779), which said bill and report were 
2 to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 

e Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. SHALLENBIERGER, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 9856) granting to 
the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Railway Co. and to 
the Anheuser-Busch Brewing Association, and to the Manufac- 
turers’ Railway Co. permission to transfer certain rights of ease- 
ment for railway purposes heretofore granted by the United 
States to the St, Louis & Iron Mountain Railroad Co, and to the 
Anheuser-Busch Brewing Association, respectively, reported the 
same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 780), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar, 
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PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. MURRAY: A bill (H. R. 16093) to amend an act en- 
titled “An act to provide for the payment of drainage assess- 
ments on Indian lands in Oklahoma ; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BRUMBAUGH: A bill (H. R. 16094) for purchasing a 
site for the erection of a public building at Columbus, Ohio; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. McKENZIN: A bill (H. R. 16095) authorizing the 
Secretary of War to donate to the city of Freeport, Stephenson 
County, III., two bronze or brass cannon or fieldpleces; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. OLNEY: A bill (H. R. 16096) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to sell certain magazine rifles; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BORLAND: A bill (H. R. 16097) to extend the time 
for constructing a bridge across the Missouri River near Kansas 
City, Mo., duthorized by an act approved June 17, 1914; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. McLAUGHLIN: A bill (H. R. 16098) providing for a 
site and public building for a post office at Ludington, Mich.; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BEAKES: A bill (H. R. 16099) granting a pension to 
Margaret Wallace; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16100) granting a pension to Martha Hynes; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BLACKMON: A bill (H. R. 16101) to authorize the re- 
instatement of entry and issuance of patent to certain lands in 
Alabama to William J, Whitworth; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

By Mr. CHIPERFIELD: A bill (H. R. 16102) granting an in- 
em of pension to Richard Burge; to the Committee on Invalid 

ensions. 

By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 16108) granting 
an increase of pension to Dick Ransom; to the Committee on In- 
yalid Pensions, 

By Mr. DOOLITTLE: A bill (H. R. 16104) granting a pension 
to Missouri L. Black; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. EAGAN: A bill (H. R. 16105) granting a pension to 
Maria Schmidt ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FAIRCHILD: A bill (H. R. 16106) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Fred W. Porter; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. GANDY: A bill (H. R. 16107) for the relief of Oscar 
Smith; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. HASKELL: A bill (H. R. 16108) granting an increase 
of pension to Zachariah Camp; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16109) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary E. English; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 16110) granting a pension 
to James O. Singleton; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HINDS: A bill (H. R. 16111) granting a pension to 
Bryant Libby; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HOUSTON: A bill (H. R. 16112) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mrs. Mamie M. Carter; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. McFADDEN: A bill (H. R. 16118) granting an in- 
crease of pension to John Robinson Davis; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MURRAY: A bill (H. R. 16114) granting a pension 

to Charles F. Updegraff ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. OGLESBY (by request): A bill (H. R. 16115) for 
the relief of the Union Trust Co., of the District of Columbia, 
trustee for Bessie J. Kibbey, owner of lot 75, square 628, Wash- 
ington, D. C., with regard to assessment and payment of dam- 
ages on account of changes of grade due to construction of the 
8 Station, District of Columbia; to the Committee on 
‘Claims. 

By Mr. PATTEN: A bill (H. R. 16116) for the relief of the 
widow of Robert M. Gibbs; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ROUSE: A bill (H. R. 16117) granting an increase 
of pension to Margaret Catherine Shotwell; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of California: A bill (H. R. 16118) grant- 
Ing an increase of pension to Alfred E. Neal; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 16119) granting an increase of pension to 
Christopher C. Watkins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. STINESS: A bill (H. R. 16120) granting an increase 
of pension to Harriet N. Saunders; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SULLOWAY: A bill (H. R. 16121) granting an in- 
crease of pension to James W. Smith; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. TAGGART: A bill (H. R. 16122) to amend the acts of 
July 1, 1862, and July 2, 1864, and June 24, 1912, relating to the 
construction of a railroad from the Missouri River to the Pacific 
Ocean, the legalizing of certain conveyances heretofore made by 
the Union Pacific Railroad Co., and more perfectly disposing of 
the excess portions of the company’s right of way; to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Arkansas: A bill (H. R. 16123) granting 
a pension to Mrs. Julia McFarland; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. TILLMAN: A bill (H. R. 16124) for the relief of John 
Curtis; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16125) granting an increase of pension to 
Ahi S. Loudermilk ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16126) granting an increase of pension to 
James A. Duncanson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. TRIBBLE: A bill (H. R. 16127) granting a pension to 
David S. Harrison; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16128) granting a pension to Arthur Cul- 
bertson; to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request) : Memorial of Federal Watch- 
man’s Union, Local No. 14964, American Federation of Labor, 
favoring passage of the Nolan bill, House bill 11876; to the 
Committee on Labor. 

Also (by request), petition of Grand Army of the Republic of 
the State of New York, favoring preparedness; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BAILEY: Petition of Thomas Kerr, James W. Stephen- 
son, H, A. Morris, Richard Scollon, John R. Musser, William 
McPherson, Louis Luxenberg, E. M. Binder, Hart Commons, 
Max Lipman, McMillen & Killins, J. J, Barnes, Sam Ratonsky, 
F. J. Pandracki, Robert Taylor, Max Freidman, H. A. Shruller, 
and Frank McAnulty, all of Barnesboro, Pa., favoring a tax on 
mail-order houses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CAREW : Petition of Bakery and Confectionery Work- 
ers’ International Union of America, favoring House bill 10818— 
employers’ liability act; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. COLEMAN: Petition of sundry organizations and citi- 
zens of Wilkinsburg and Turtle Creek, Pa., favoring amendment 
relative to polygamy ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Memorial of Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, of Concord, N. H., and Katharine H. Shaw, of 
Ithaca, N. Y., favoring passage of Owen-Hayden bill relative to 
probation system in United States courts; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Colonial Dames of America of New York 
City, favoring national defense; to the Committee on Military 

Affairs. 


Also, memorial of Pennsylvania Branch of the Congregational 
Union for Woman and Women of the West, favoring 
woman suffrage; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DARROW: Memorial of the Colonial Dames of 
America, favoring national defense; to the Committee on Mili- 

Affairs 


tary È 

By Mr. DAVIS of Texas: Petitton of John McCellan, of 
Houston, Tex., favoring the passage of Rainey bill, House bill 
10585, for a nonpartisan tariff commission; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Glenn W. Smith and commissioners of Mason 
County and Mason Business Men’s Club, of Mason Tex., favor- 
ing passage of the Bankhead good-roads bill; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. DILLON: Memorial of the Dakota Conference of the 
Evangelical Association, favoring prohibition in the District of 
Columbia and national prohibition; to the Committee on the 


Judiciary. 
By Mr. DOOLING: Memorial of the Colonial Dames of 


83 favoring preparedness; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, 

By Mr. BAGAN: Memorial of the Colonial Dames of America, 
favoring preparedness; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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By Mr. EDMONDS: Petitions of sundry citizens of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., and National Security League, favoring national de- 
fense; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ELSTON: Petition of Woman’s Home Missionary 
Society of Methodist Episcopal Church of Oakland, Cal., favor- 
ing bill to prohibit exportation of liquors to Africa; to the Com- 
mittee on Alcoholic Liquor Traffic. - 

Also, petition of Woman’s Home Missionary Society of Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church of Oakland, Cal., favoring bill to pro- 
hibit sale of liquors in Philippine Islands and Porto Rico; to 
the Committee on Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. FLYNN: Memorial of the Colonial Dames of America, 
favoring preparedness; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GRAY of Indiana: Petition of Samuel E. Vertreez, 
of Richmond, Ind., favoring legislation to prevent slaughter of 
young calves; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: Petition of citizens of Salem, Oreg., 
favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. JAMES: Petitions of sundry citizens of Lake Linden, 
Mich., against any change in the parcel-post law; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. O’SHAUNESSY: Memorial of Diamond Machine Co., 
of Providence, R. I.; Libermore & Knight Co., of Providence, 
R. I.; and the Master Printers’ Association of Rhode Island, 
nine passage of the Tavenner bill; to the Committee on 

r. 


Also, memorial of Mixer & Co., of Buffalo, N. V., favoring 
House bill 651; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

Also, memorial of Rhode Island Chiropodists’ Society, in- 
dorsing House bill 18717; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr, RAINEY: Petition of 533 citizens of Illinois, favoring 
woman suffrage amendment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RANDALL: Petition of 220 citizens of National City, 
Cal., against bills to amend the postal laws; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. ROWE: Memorial of Gadsden (Ala.) Chamber of Com- 
merce in re water-power legislation; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Mental Hygiene Societies of the United 
States, favoring establishing a division of mental hygiene in the 
United States Public Health Service; to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 

Also, petition of J. B. Komdorfer, of Bensonhurst, N. Y., in 
favor of House bill 11589; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: Petition of Mrs. S. II. Hough 
and 117 others, of Comstock, Mich., favoring national prohibi- 
tion; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also papers to accompany House bill 15910, for relief of George 
M. Woodard ; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. STINESS: Petition of Branch No. 5, Amalgamated 
Lace Operatives of America against the bill providing for the 
registration of designs; to the Committee on Patents. 

Also, petition of Rhode Island Antituberculosis Association 
against Senate joint resolution 120; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

By Mr. TILSON: Petition of H. G. Ford and 54 others, of 
Highwood, Conn., against passage of House bill 13048, relative 
to juvenile courts; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. WINSLOW: Petition of citizens of Worcester, Mass., 
against bills to amend the postal laws: to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Vost Roads, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuespax, May 30, 1916. 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

God, our Father, we come to Thee with gratitude in our 
hearts and praise upon our lips for the spirit of patriotism which 
lives in the hearts of our people and will manifest itself to-day 
in memory of our sacred dead. Floral tributes will cover their 
graves and the emblem of liberty float over their ashes. We 
thank Thee that time not only assuages grief, but sweeps away 
the unhallowed passions of men, for to-day we would honor the 
Blue and the Gray, in memory of their valor, since each fought 
for the right as it was given him to see the right. We thank 
Thee that the sons of those who followed the Stars and Stripes 
and the sons of those who followed the Stars and Bars would 


rally round the old flag and bear it to the breeze in defense of 
the honor and integrity of our beloved country. Thus we would 
hallow this day and consecrate it to the soldiers living and the 
soldiers dead and teach in song and story the value of patriotism 
in peace no less than in war; that our Nation may continue to 
live and grow in all that makes it sacred to our hearts; and 
pans of praise we will give to Thee, in the name of Him who 
taught us liberty, justice, mercy, love, peace. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. . 

PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


Mr. BROWNING. Mr. Speaker, on Friday, May 26, my col- 
league [Mr. Scurty] was paired with the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Loup] on some of the measures that were being voted 
on at that time. There seems to have been an error in the 
way in which he was paired, and I ask unanimous consent to 
28915 ra the Recorp a statement made by Mr. Scurry on that 
subject. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Jersey asks unani- 
mous consent to print in the Rxconp a statement by his colleague 
[Mr. Scurty] as to a certain vote. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. t 

The statement is as follows: 

“On the afternoon of Friday, May 26, 1916, Mr. Scurry, by 
force of circumstances, was absent from the House during the 
consideration of the transfer of H. R. 6915 and H. R. 10130 from 
the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

“Mr, Scutty was paired with Mr. Loup, of Michigan, on this 
vote, with Mr. Scurry for the transfer and Mr. Loup against. 
Through an error on the part of some one, the pair appears 
under the vote on the District of Columbia appropriation bill 
and not on the yote on the transfer of the Tague and Griffin bills. 

“I talked with Mr. Loup about asking for a correction of the 
Recorp, and after I explained what the transfer meant, he said 
he did not care to bother about it; that it made very little 
difference; and that if he had known about the bills and voted 
on them he would have probably voted as Mr. Scurry did.” 


FOURTH-CLASS POST OFFICES. 


Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, I desire a few moments to correct 
a statement made by a Member of the House in the Recorp 
yesterday. f 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, when the bill in relation to the 
postal sayings bank was before the House it was discussed by 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. STEENERSON], myself, and 
others, and finally passed. I find in the Recorp yesterday an 
extension of remarks of Hon. HALVOR STEENERSON, in which he 
refers to the fact that he opposed the provision of the bill known 
as the nonaccounting office provision, by which the department 
would haye been enabled to cover into the civil service some 
56,000 postmasters of the United States. Mr. STEENERSON takes 
entire credit to himself in this matter—I think inadvertently, 
because he is a very correct and estimable gentleman, and I do 
not believe he would do a thing intentionally that reflected upon 
the other members of the Post Office Committee or the conferees. 
After referring to his remarks in the House on the 17th of March 
he quotes from some communications, newspaper clippings, which 
he had received and publishes them as a part of the extension 
of his remarks, headed: 

STEENERSON saves the postmasters—Minnesotan defeats proposition 
to abolish all except 3,000 post offices. 

And also— 


STEENERSON SAVES TOSTMASTERS’ JOBS IN 56,000 TOWNS—MINNESOTA 
CONGRESSMAN DEFEATS PLAN TO ABOLISH FOURTH-CLASS OFFICES—REP- 
RESENTATIVE COMMENTS UPON TENDENCY TO INCREASE DEPARTMENT 


POWERS. 

WASHINGTON, May 15. 

Representative HALVOR STEENERSON won his fight to prevent the abol- 
ishment of fourth-class postmasterships throughout the country. At the 
instance of the Post Office Department the te placed in the bill 
to increase the limit of postal — to 21000 & provision authorizing 
the establishment of a central office in cach county in the country, with 
the other post offices as branch stations. 

Although the same provision had been submitted to the House Post 
Office Committee and rejected, the House Members generally were not 
informed upon it, and the Minnesota Member had to make his fight 
5 alone for a time, when he won over the Democratic House 
conferees. $ 

When the conference report was before the House Thursday Repre- 
sentative STEENERSON made a short speech telling what the department 
was secking to accomplish, 


Now, Mr. Speaker, the statement that he won over the Demo- 
cratic conferees on that proposition is clearly incorrect. There 
never was a time during the pendency of the bill when the two 
Democratic conferees favored the proposition which Mr. STEEN- 
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ERSON Says he opposed and won them over against. In his speech 
of March 17, to which he refers, he quotes from the hearings 
before the Post Office Committee, and in the very beginning of 
those hearings the question was raised as to the meaning and 
effect of that section. The chairman of the committee called 
upon Mr. Roper to explain it. He asked a number of questions 
which showed opposition to it. So did Mr. Frxtey, the other 
Democratic member of the conference committee, and so did 
Mr. STEENERSON. I do not want to take any credit from Mr. 
STEENERSON, but he has not saved any 56,000 postmasters of 
the United States. He has not won over to his way of thinking 
the other two House conferees, and he ought not to leave the 
impression that they had been ir. favor of this section, and that 
by his superior ability and intelligence he had won them over 
to his way of thinking. The hearings before the committee, 
the speech of the chairman of the committee and others in this 
House, as well as of Mr. STEENERSON, the conference report, and 
the conference itself with the Senators shows that that is 
incorrect. 

Now, this is a civil-service proposition. I had opposed the 
covering into the civil service, by Mr. Taft’s order, of 45,000 
fourth-class postmasters, and attempted to have it in part re- 
voked in the House. Mr. Steenerson did not vote with me 
on that question, but against it. Upon the same reasoning that I 
opposed 45,000 Republicans being held in service by an Execu- 
tive order under the civil service, I opposed 56,000 Democrats 
being held in office under an order of this House that would 
place them practically under the civil service. It is not right 
for any man, in my judgment, to oppose a proposition that would 
inure to the benefit of the Republican Party and favor the same 
proposition because it inured to the benefit of the Democratic 
Party. A man ought to be consistent upon these questions. I 
have always opposed the civil service and any attempt to extend 
it. The gentleman from Minnesota can not say as much. In 
his anxiety to obtain credit in this matter he has put these let- 
ters or clippings into the Recor» in the extension of his remarks, 
I do not think he ought to have done it. I believe he is a clean 
enough man to correct it and not put his fellow conferees in a 
false position, as he has done in this matter, and it is for that 
reason that I call attention to it. I have never favored any law 
that by Executive order or by the order of this House would put 
Democrats in office for life or Republicans either, I have felt 
that it was proper to call attention to that fact. He has not 
won over anybody. He simply agreed with the balance of us. 
All three of the House conferees were united on this question ; 
and I want to say, so far as the Senate was concerned, that 
when we explained our position the Senate conferees readily 
receded. There has been no contest upon that matter, and while 
I would not take away any credit from Mr. STEENERSON, I am 
not willing that he shall take all of the credit as against all of 
the Post Office Committee on the subject, if, in fact, there is 
any eredit to anyone due in this matter. Personally I care 
nothing about it except that the record be made correct. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOON. Yes; I yield to the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Tennessee 
has expired. 

Mr, MOORE of Pennsylvania. I did not know that he had any 
specified time, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. He had five minutes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman may have two minutes more. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylyania asks 
unanimous consent that the gentleman from Tennessee may have 
two minutes more. Is there objection? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I have read the extension of 
remarks to which the gentleman refers, attributed to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. Sreenrerson], and I think it is 
fair to Mr. Steenerson, who is not present, to say that the ref- 
erences to which the gentleman from Tennessee has called at- 
tention are clippings from newspapers. 

Mr. MOON. I said that. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. STEENERSON’s own state- 
ment was not quoted by the gentleman. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. STeEENERSoN’s own statement is printed in 
the Record, and I said that he quoted from these clippings in 
newspapers and he makes them a part of his speech, and gives 
faith and credit to them by putting them in the RECORD as 
confirmatory of his position. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman will 
I am sure, that other Members of the House are in the habit of 
extending remarks in which they do not hesitate to speak of 
the things they have done in the interest of their constituents. 

Mr. MOON. I am very sure of that, and I have no objection 
to that; only I say this, that a gentleman in extending his 


remarks ought not to put other gentlemen in a bad attitude 
in reference to anything that has been done, and that is one 
of the dangers in this House. I do not believe we ought to 
allow a man to extend his remarks and say anything that re- 
flects directly or indirectly upon any other member of the 
committee whether named or unnamed, and I would be glad to 
see a prohibition of extension of remarks at all. No man 
ought to be permitted to say anything in the Record that he 
does not say on the floor of the House. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I would be glad 
to join the gentleman in stopping the extension of remarks 
if it could be done fairly to all Members, but I suggest to the 
gentleman from Tennessee, who has labored hard and earnestly 
in the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, that this 
now appears to be a matter of credit as between the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. Sreenerson] and the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Moon]. 

Mr. MOON. Oh, no; oh, no. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. To this extent, that the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee, as indicated in his criticism of the ex- 
tension of remarks by the gentleman from Minnesota, in certain 
proceedings heretofore had, did certain things for which he 
thinks he is entitled to credit, whereas the gentleman from 
Minnesota may have been entitled to some of the credit. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Tennessee 
has expired. 

Mr. ADAMSON, Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gentle. 

man a question that will take perhaps one minute. 

ee iene What does the gentleman from Georgia ask 
now ; 

Mr. ADAMSON. I ask that the gentleman's time be extended 
for one minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, it looks to me as though the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] has taken up all of the 
time in asking questions, so that I could not answer him. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That is true—merely to put 
the gentleman from Minnesota right, so long as he is not here. 

Mr. MOON. I do not want to put the gentleman from Min- 
nesota in a bad position, but I do not want him to say in the 
Recorp that he has brought over to his way of thinking two 
5 conferees when they were never of any other way 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Probably the newspaper clip- 
pings may be responsible for that. 

A The gentleman must not put such things in the 
eo 1 What did the gentleman from Georgia wish 
to a 

Mr. ADAMSON. I wish to ask one minute's extension for the 
gentleman from Tennessee. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has already obtained that. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I want to ask the gentleman if he does not 
think that blessed beatitude, Blessed is he who bloweth his own 
horn, lest it be not blown,” extends to permitting a blast against 
anyone else? 

Mr. MOON. Maybe so; but I do not think that is a legislative 
or a parliamentary proposition. 

PROBATION SYSTEM IN UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURTS. 


Mr. OGLESBY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Record by printing a letter from the 
Hon. Homer Folks, president of the New York State Probation 
Commission, on the subject of the establishment of a probation 
system in the United States district courts. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the manner 
stated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the House will automati- 
cally resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill 
H. R. 15947, the naval appropriation bill, and the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Frrzcerarp] will take the chair. 

A y, the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the naval appropriation bill, with Mr. FITZGERALD 


in the chair. 
There is one hour of debate left upon the 


The CHAIRMAN. 
amendment of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BUTLER] 
t reached S 
I yield fiye minutes to the 


under the agreemen y 
Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Ws. Erza Wirr1ams], and I 
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understand that the gentleman from Pennsylvania yields him 
five minutes also. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I also yield the gentieman five 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. WM. ELZA WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, before 
ceeding I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks in 2 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WM. ELZA WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen 
of the House, I have not the time that I would like to discuss 
this bill. To say that I am wholly satisfied with the bill would 
not be correct, but in the main I feel that the bill which has 
been presented by the majority of the committee is a good bill 
and will go a long way toward establishing a Navy such as we 
need. 

Iam a poor hand at finding fault, and particularly dislike to 
find fault with my old colleagues on the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. I served with that committee two years and during 
that time I never knew politics to creep into the action of the 
committee or its members”to be influenced by political consid- 
erations. 

I notice that the minority report is signed by eight members 
of the committee, all Republicans. I notice the majority report, 
while not signed, is authorized by all the Democratic members 
of the committee. In this minority report I see a very plain 
attempt to introduce politics into the consideration of this bill. 
We find here a raference to a Democratic Congress and to a 
Republican Congress, and a reference to a Democratic admin- 
istration and to a Republican administration, with a comparison 
or contrast of what was done under one that was not done under 
the other. I mistrust that was thrown in with a view of in- 
troducing politics into the bill—a bill of all bills which ought 
to be free from considerations of that kind. 

While doubting the sincerity of the minority, I concede some 
merit in their recommendations, I believe the lessons of the 
European war have demonstrated that submarines are a very 
efficient means of sea warfare, and, situated as we are, we ought 
to have a larger number than provided in this bill. 

I believe that we ought to have the battle cruiser, and I 
congratulate the committee that it has reported here in favor 
of five battle cruisers, a very essential part of our Naval Estab- 
lishment. If I had been in coutrol and made that report, I 
perhaps would have added to the report the usual quota of 
battleships. [Applause.] It was my belief when a member of 
the committee that the battleship is essentially our first line of 
defense, and that we ought to continue the construction of the 
battleships at the rate of two a year; but the committee in its 
wisdom has seen fit to report in lieu of two battleships five 
battle cruisers, and I am not disposed to question their judg- 
ment. The committee knows better than I what is necessary 
to constitute a well-balanced Navy. 

We are entering on an era of preparedness, We have passed 
an Army bill providing for an Army of 211,000 men, besides 
nearly half a million militia. It must be apparent to anyone 
who has studied the lesson of the European war that our 
natural defense is the high seas. That being so, that being our 
natural defense, it is our duty to prepare to defend ourselves 
upon the high seas. We must not overlook the fact that we are 
approached or liable to attack from the east and from the west 
on two widely separated oceans. 

Mr. Chairman, I am ene of those who believe that we ought 
eventually to have a Navy equal to any navy in the world. I 
believe that we should take an advance step, as this bill does 
take, in the direction of a great Navy, not only a Navy second 
among the navies of the world, but ultimately equal to any. 
With such a Navy we will be able to protect our shores against 
a hostile foe and avoid the necessity of having to maintain a 
great standing army. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WM. ELZA WILLIAMS. I will. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Is the gentleman in favor of obtaining a 
second place for the Navy as quickly as possible? 

Mr. WM. ELZA WILLIAMS. I will not say as quickly as 
possible, but in a reasonable time. I believe that we ought to 
enter upon n program of construction that will speedily give us 
second place and, continued, will give us a Navy equal to any 
in the course of time. 

There is room for men to differ as to the character and size 
of our standing Army, but there is little room for doubt as to 
- what our Navy should be. Members of the House and Senate 
ranged in their opinions from 140,000 to 250,000 men for the 
Regular Army, and finally compromised on 211,000 maximum in 
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time of peace. The compromise provided in the conference re- 


hich it has been received throughout the country, I must be- 
Tare mat the best judgment of the land accepts an Army of 
as amply sufficient for all possible contingencies. This 


war. Aside from those stationed in the Philippines, the Ha- 
waiian Islands, and Panama, we have provided more than a 
hundred thousand men to be held in reserve and in readiness 
in case of sudden or threatened hostilities, besides a half million 
more in the National Guard. We can not maintain in time of 
peace a Regular Army of the size and number that would be 
required in case of actual war. We must in such case rely on 
the National Guard and the volunteer. Many have contended 
that we need no standing Army beyond the number requisite 
for local or internal disturbances, outside the number necessary 
to garrison the Philippines, the Hawaiian Islands, and Panama, 
and that inasmuch as we must rely almost entirely upon the 
militia and volunteers in case of hostilities, it is useless to 
maintain any standing Army in excess of that required for 
domestic purposes in ordinary times. To this doctrine I can 
not subscribe. However well trained a National Guard may 
be, and however zealous and devoted the volunteer, an army of 
200,000 well-trained, well-equipped Regulars, ready to be sum- 
moned in a moment to constitute the first line of defense, is to 
my mind a wise provision against possible contingencies, and 
it was with pleasure that I supported the bill providing for the 
Army of 211,000 men, 

When we consider our geographical location in the light of the 
world’s experience, as well as common sense, we must all agree 
o2 one proposition, and that is that our Navy is our reliance, 
and that no scheme of preparedness is complete that does not 
provide for a great naval establishment. We have one neighbor 
on the south, Mexico, and Canada on the north, neither of whom 
for centuries need be regarded as a menace to our national 
safety. All the rest of the world must approach us from across 
the seas. The two oceans constitute a barrier which, if suf- 
ficiently fortified and guarded, will be our defense. The ex- 
ample of England, which has not felt the tread of the invader 
for a thousand years, with but 26 miles of water intervening be- 
tween her shores and the continent of Europe, is a sufficient 
argument to convince me that the United States, with 3,000 
miles intervening between us and warlike Europe on one side 
and 7,000 miles between our western shores and Japan and the 
continent of Asia, with the sea guarded by a strong Navy and 
modern fortifications, we need have no fear of the landing of a 
hostile force on our shores. But without a Navy sufficient to 
intereept the enemy at sea and prevent them from gaining a 
foothold on American soil, we are subject to attack at any time, 
and if attacked, powerless to defend ourselves against the 
trained soldiers and modern guns and other instruments of 
warfare which could be brought against us from across either 
ocean unless we maintain a great standing Army, have uni- 
versal military training, man our forts and fortifications with 
great engines of destruction, and maintain in readiness and re- 
Serve enormous stores of arms and ammunition. 

I have spoken of the defense of continental United States, 
the safety of which is our first thought. But we have outlying 
possessions, which we are under as much obligation to de- 
fend as continental America, and which can only be defended 
by means of the Navy. It is manifestly impossible to maintain 
an army in the Philippines sufficient to defend those posses- 
sions against a foe having unobstructed approach and access. 
It is burden enough to maintain an army there sufficient to sup- 
press insurrection and maintain domestic order. In case of war 
the only means by which we could defend the Philippine Islands 
would be by a superior Navy. 

The same is true of the Hawaiian Islands and essentially and 
particularly true of the Panama Canal, which is subject to 
attack from both oceans, from Europe and from Asia. Then 
there is Alaska in the Pacific and Porto Rico in the Atlantic, to 
say nothing of our wards, Cuba and Haiti, which we are under 
obligation to defend, none of which can be safeguarded except 
by means of the Navy. Men may differ as to the size of the 
Army, but I can not conceive how men can find room for dis- 
agreement on the subject of our Navy. Second place is-all that 
is asked by the advocates of a great Navy, and perhaps that is 
as far as we ought to go for the present. But if we continue to 
gather in the wealth of the world and hope to retain our place 
in the sun, we must be prepared to defend ourselves against a 
combination of the great powers of the world. Greed and avarice 
dictate the policies of nations as well as individuals. Trade ri- 
valry and commercial supremacy have involved the world in the 
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present struggle, the most gigantic in history. Territorial acqui- 
sition, conquest, and subjugation for glory and for power have 
engulfed the world for ages in seas of blood. Those who but a 
short time ago dreamed of the millennium and the disarmament 
of nations now realize that the brotherhood of man and the 
federation of the world is but a dream. 

The increase authorized in this bill, together with the sum 
necessary for the continuation of work on vessels heretofore 
authorized, for ammunition, and expenses of the Naval Establish- 
ment, carries a total appropriation of over $241,000,000, nearly a 
hundred million dollars in excess of that heretofore authorized in 
any one year. I have the highest confidence in the judgment 
and wisdom of the Committee on Naval Affairs, with whom I 
had the honor to be associated in the last Congress, and in the 
main entirely agree with their conclusions and the wisdom of the 
pending bill. It is evidently a compromise measure, and the re- 
sult of a getting together of the advocates of a big Navy and of a 
little Navy among the majority members of the committee. I 
have heretofore advocated a continuous building program, two 
battleships a year, not less, and have supported a material in- 
crease in that new, novel, and effective instrument of sea war- 
fare, the submarine. This bill authorizes 5 battle cruisers, in 
lieu of the 2 battleships heretofore authorized, and 20 subma- 
rines, 17 for coast defense and 3 of the seagoing type. 

I am satisfied with the number of battle cruisers authorized, 
but would prefer not to abandon our program of enlarging from 
year to year the dreadnaught fleet, which necessarily must con- 
stitute our first line of defense, Some one has said that the 
dreadnaught has played no part in this war. To my mind that 
is the strongest argument in its favor. The mere fact of its 
existence, the known fact that England has in reserve a dread- 
naught fleet equal to any two nations of the world, is the very 
reason why there haye been so few naval engagements. The 
superiority of the English Navy has deterred attack and safe- 
guarded English commerce and the safety of the seas to all the 
world, except to the extent that it has been infringed by the sub- 
marine in violation of international law. Now that Germany 
has yielded to the V’resident’s contention and consented to refrain 
from the indiscriminate destruction of merchant vessels en- 
gaged in the world’s trade and commerce, it is to be hoped that, 
although the war continues to rage on land, the highways of the 
seas will remain open for the interchange of the world’s com- 
modities. 

Let the navies of Europe contend in battle on equal terms 
and the theater of war be removed from the land to the sea, 
the commerce of the world would be destroyed, the seas 
run red with blood, and piracy resume its sway. The war 
is confined to Continental Europe by reason of the exist- 
ence of a superior naval power, otherwise it would extend 
from sea to sea and from land to land and involve the 
whole world. I use the case of England as an illustration of 
how impregnable the sea is when sufficiently guarded, and to 
demonstrate the fact that 3,000 miles of water constitutes our 
natural defense against the world. What we need to do is to 
avail ourselves of natural conditions and fortify and guard the 
seas against the approach of the enemy. So convinced am I 
of the importance and necessity of a great Navy that I would 
gladly vote for even a larger naval program than that provided 
in this bill. I deprecate the talk indulged in by men who know 
better to the effect that we have not a good Navy, that with 
all the money that has been expended we have been relegated 
to fourth or fifth place. We have a good Navy, and until prepa- 
rations for the present war commenced and Germany facilitated 
naval construction, we were a close contender for second place 
among the navies of the world. We can easily regain second 
place, and I feel that it is a duty that we owe ourselves and 
our country to take an advance step in that direction at this 
very time. 

Mr. KINKAID. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WM. ELZA WILLIAMS. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. KINKAID. While bringing the Navy of the United States 
up to second place and then proceeding further to bring it up to 
first place, what would the gentleman advise if these other coun- 
tries, one standing at the head and the other second, should com- 
pete in the meanwhile in the increase of their navies? Suppose the 
other countries now ahead of us, having superior navies to the 
United States, should go on increasing their navies at the same 
time we are increasing our Navy? What would the gentleman 
advise as to keeping pace with them? Would the gentleman say 
that we should keep pace with them and outrun them, or what 
would the gentleman advise? 

Mr. WM. ELZA WILLIAMS. What else could we do? If the 
world has entered upon a mad race of naval construction, with 
the greatest resources and the greatest wealth to protect and 
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defend we ought not to lag behind, but should augment our 
construction. 

Mr. KINKAID. I admit our country is the greatest country 
and we have the greatest people, but I wish to bring out the 
question what would be proper to do in such a case as I 
have suggested of the other nations increasing their navies while 
we are doing so. How are we going to get ahead? When and 
where the end? To me this is a problem. 

Mr. WM. ELZA WILLIAMS. I assume we can facilitate our 
construction, and our resources are such that we can easily 
approach second place, and I have no doubt within a few years 
can approach first place and equal any navy, with a basic and 
substantial building program. 

This is a good bill; it is a step in the right direction; it is 
an advance step, with $100,000,000 more appropriated for naval 
construction than by any preceding Congress. ‘There are men 
who believe we ought to go further; there are some who believe 
we ought not to go so far; but in any view we are headed in the 
right direction and from year to year should facilitate our pro- 
gram until we have acquired a place that will render us immune 
from foreign attack. [Applause.] 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield seven minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan, a member of the committee [Mr. 
KELLEY]. 

Mr. KELLEY. Mr. Chairman, there never was so much un- 
certainty in the world’s history as at this hour. No man can 
forecast the needs of this Nation when the warring countries of 
Europe emerge from the great struggle now going on there. I 
believe at a time like this it is a mistake not to take a longer 
step than we are taking in this bill toward the national defense. 
If it turns out that these guns and ships are not needed, so 
much the better. On the other hand, if we fail to provide them 
now, and later on the need should arise, he who votes against 
them to-day will never forgive himself for not making his 
country safe in a time of storm and stress, 

We should add to the program in this bill two great fighting 
ships of the dreadnaught type. [Applause.] These five cruisers 
are all-right. We need the five and more. In the event of war 
they would be used to scour the seas to locate the enemy. So 
far, so good; but while we are building ships with which to find 
the enemy we should not neglect to provide also for ships power- 
ful enough to destroy the enemy after he has been found. [Ap- 
plause. } 

Into the hands of the Navy the Nation largely commits its 
defense. Let us give our defenders out on the seas the ships and 
the guns, and we can trust them to defend the country as they 
have ever defended it from the days of John Paul Jones down. 
{Applause. ] 

A few months ago I took my 14-year-old boy over to Annapolis. 
I wanted him to see something over there which I hope none of 
you will miss when you go that way. Preserved in cases along 
the sides of the auditorium in Bancroft Hall and festooned under 
glass on the ceiling are 176 trophy flags of the American Navy— 
priceless symbols of heroic victories on the high seas. There is 
the flag that Capt. Isaac Hull, in command of Old Ironsides, 
snatched from the masthead of the British frigate Guerriere. 
There is the faded battle flag of Commodore Perry, with the 
words of Capt. Lawrence inscribed upon it—“ Don't give up the 
ship.” There are six battle flags taken by Perry on Lake Erie. 
There are flags taken by the Constitution, the Hornet, and the 
Wasp. There on the ceiling is a great British royal standard, 
the only British royal standard ever captured in the history of 
the British Empire—we took it away from her. [Applause.] 
There is the flag of the Algerian pirates taken by Commodore 
Stephen Decatur in the far-off waters of the Mediterranean, 
whither he had been sent by this young Republic to teach the 
world that we have millions for defense but not one cent for 
tribute. [Applause.] And, looking at all those captured flags 
of other lands, I was filled with a new and a deeper appreciation 
of our Navy, as I recalled that in all the battles in which our 
country has ever been engaged on the seas the Stars and Stripes 
have never yet once been hauled down in surrender. Let us 
give the boys on the seas the ships and the guns, and if need 
comes we will be safe. [Applause.] 

On what day could we more appropriately vote for the Na- 
tion’s defense than on this, the Nation’s Memorial Day, when 
everywhere throughout the country our people are paying 
tribute to brave men living and dead, and when the North and 
South alike are sending up thanks to the throne of God that 
way back in the sixties the Union of these States was saved 
from the wreck of war. Let us all from the North and from the 
South unite on this Memorial Day in a vote to build up the 
American Navy for the defense of our common country, reunited 
and happy. [Applause.] 
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Just a word more in conclusion. It would seem when this 
great conflict in Europe is over that the common sense and 
sanity of the world would return and control the actions of men. 
It would seem, when the nations of Europe count the terrible 
cost of the war, when they count the dead, when they count the 
widows and the orphans, when they count the young manhood 
maimed and crippled for life, when they come to realize the 
burden of debt which will be placed on the shoulders of genera- 
tions of their people yet unborn, it would seem that the states- 
manship of the world would unite in putting an end to war for 
all time to come. It would seem so to me. And in any great 
movement of that kind this mighty Republic will be the first 
to offer its support. 

In the meantime, however, we must aot take too many chances. 
We have too much at stake here for ourselves and for our chil- 
dren and for all mankind. This is a good time to let the world 
know that America is here to stay and that our people, without 
regard to race or fatherland, are united for its defense. The 
crisis through which the world is passing only emphasizes the 
blessings of American civilization. We must protect it at all 
cost. This should be a great revival time for America and for 
Americans. This is a good time to proclaim anew the faith of 
the fathers of the Republic. This is a good time to dedicate 
ourselves anew to all the high and holy purposes symbolized by 
the flag of the Republic itself, and to provide ‘for its defense. 
But what does the flag of the Republic stand for? First of all, 
it stands for liberty regulated by law; there can be no such thing 
as liberty except it be through the orderly processes of the law. 
It stands for the rights of persons and the rights of property. 
It stands for the universal enlightenment of the people; for 
every wise person knows that free schools and free govern- 
ment go up and down in the scale together and that we can not 
long continue to have one without the other. It stands for 
popular rule and in this it is our destiny to lead the way. It 
stands for the protection of American citizens at home and 
abroad, when they are where they have a right to be and when 
they are behaving themselves; for the nation that does not 
protect its citizens under such circumstances will wake up 
sooner or later to find that it has lost the protection of its 
citizens, It stands for a Christian civilization, the cleanest and 
best on the globe. And finally it stands for the home and for 
all the virtues which thrive and cluster around the hearth- 
stone, Standing for all these things, may the God of our 
fathers protect it and defend it, and may it ever continue to be 
the emblem of liberty and the bow of promise for all mankind. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. DUPRÉ]. 

Mr. DUPRE. Mr. Chairman, this is a good bill. That is to 
say, it is good as far as it goes; but the trouble is that, in my 
belief, it does not go far enough. For that reason I intend to 
support amendments offered from either side of the Chamber to 
make the bill a better one. [Applause.] It is immaterial to 
me from what source these amendments are offered, as I do 
not regard, nor haye I ever regarded, the question of adequate 
naval defense us a partisan one. Ever since I came to Congress 
in the Sixty-first, I have been voting for increases of the Navy, 
even when a majority of my own party associates took a different 
position. 

I especially favor an increase in the item of aeronautics. It 
is an incredible thing that the home of Langley and of the 
Wrights should be among the last of the great nations to recog- 
nize the military value of the aviator. I shall also support an 
increase in the item of submarines. If there is one thing this 
war has shown it is the importance of this instrument as an ad- 
junct to twentieth century warfare, whether from an offensive 
or a defensive standpoint. [Applause.] 

I, of course, commend the committee for recognizing the 
demonstrated necessity for including in our scheme of naval 
preparation a sufficient number of battle cruisers and scout 
cruisers, but provision for them js no justification for omitting 
any authorization of additional battleships or dreadnaughts, 
which even the Committee on Naval Affairs in the majority re- 
port says are “the backbone of the fighting efficiency of any 
proper naval defense of a country.” [Applause.] 

In this attitude toward the pending measure, my own judg- 
ment and inclination are in accord with the views of my con- 
stituency and with the convictions of the Democracy of the 
State of Louisiana, as shown by the following extract from the 
platform unanimously adopted at the convention of that party 
held in Baton Rouge, on Tuesday, May 23, 1915, to select dele- 
gntes to the national Democratic convention at St. Louis, which 
rends as follows: 


That we call to the attention of this national Democratic administra- 
tion that of all the great nations of the earth we have the most exten- 


sive and vulnerable seaboard, while all possible enemies are separated 
from us by the seas, and that the horrors of war can never be brought 
to our shores until the American Navy is destroyed; that as a 
powerful Navy is the first line of defense and if made suMciently stron; 
Saree er ponce we 3 urge . ere Navy be — 7 —— 

ar un demonstra stron n any possible enemy, or 
any two of them combined. if 2 x =i) 


[Applause.] 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. TRIBBLE]. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Mr. I do not think anyone can 
truthfully say that I have not always given the Navy my honest 
and sincere support. I represent a district that gets no benefit 
from the Navy in the way of yards and manufactures or any- 
thing of that kind. It is an interior district. But, mark you, 
Mr. Chairman, that does not prevent me from supporting the 
defense of this country upon the sea. I have raised many ob- 
jections to the naval bill since my service upon the Naval Com- 
mittee, and many times I have seen my objections vindicated and 
the committee and this House come around to the positions I 
have taken. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall continue to advocate a good Navy and 
fight extravagance. The position I have always taken—and the 
members of this committee will bear me out in it—is that this 
country should have-a sea Navy, and not a land Navy. I have 
favored the construction of battle cruisers when the members 
of the Naval Committee and Navy Department opposed it. 
Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to the proposition of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania to add to this bill battleships at this 
time for the simple reason that the battleship has not sent to 
the bottom of the sea a single vessel of the enemy in the Euro- 
pean war, while the battle cruiser has shown itself to be ef- 
fective. Why? On account of its speed, on account of its large 
guns, on account of its ability to get upon the scene of battle 
quickly and to fight with the enormous guns it carries aboard 
when it does get there, and also its ability to clear the sea of 
destroyers and torpedo boats, thereby preventing night attacks 
on the fleet. You remember the battle in the North Sea, 
when one of the greatest of the German vessels went to the 
bottom of the sea—the Bliicher—fired upon by a cruiser and 
went down, and yet with all of her heavy armor she could not 
turn upon the battle cruiser and save herself from destruction. 

Mr. BRITTEN. The Blücher was not one of the great naval 
vessels of Germany. It was one of the vessels that had not 
speed enough to get away. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. The gentleman is as mistaken in that propo- 
sition as he is in many others. And I will show him where 
he is mistaken, 

I think it ill becomes the membership to bring politics on the 
floor of this House on this question. I would not have mentioned 
it, but the gentleman interrupted me. The gentleman has pre- 
cipitated politics in this House time and time again and in this 
debate, and so have other gentlemen on the Republican side. I 
will state to the gentleman that when he charges upon the floor 
of this House that the Democratie Party has not supported the 
Navy, as he frequently does, he does not know the facts or 
just refuses to give the facts. - 

Now, I am going to show you that misstatements have been 
made by the gentleman and his party by the facts as found 
in books that lie here before me and can not be contradicted. I 
take the last four years of the Republican administration— 
I skip two years when there was a Republican President in the 
White House, and the Senate and the House of Representatives 
were Democratic—and then I take up the last four years, when 
the Democratic Party has had complete control, and I find 
that the Democratic Party has appropriated $192,000,000 more 
than the Republicans in the four years that preceded. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Why does the gentleman eliminate the 
Sixty-second Congress, which was Democratic? 

Mr. TRIBBLE. You can include that Congress if you want 
to do so, and you will find that in the last five years of Demo- 
cratic administration there was appropriated for naval purposes 
$216,000,000 more than the Republicans appropriated during 
the last five years of the Republican administration preceding, 

Mr. BRITTEN. What did that Congress do with the recom- 
mendations of the General Board and of the Secretary of the 
Navy at that time? 

Mr. TRIBBLE. The Democratic Congress ignored the recom- 
mendation of the General Board just as the Republican Congress 
does. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. BRITTEN. Oh, the gentleman does not—— 

Mr. TRIBBLE. I will tell you another thing. I am not 
through with the gentleman yet. He interjected this question 
here. I carry you back to the record of the Democratic Party 
when it was in power in this House the last time, under Cleve- 
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land’s administration, and I am here to say to you, sir, that the 
Democratic Party when it was in control here the last time, 
under the Cleveland administration, built and equipped an ade- 
quate Navy. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Oh, that was 20 years ago. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. That is all right. You called the record of 
the Democratic Party in question, and you did not specify the 
time; and I will say that that Democratic House appropriated 
for the Navy $29,000,000 more than your House did in the four 
years that preceded Cleveland’s administration. And I am here 
to say to you again, sir, that the Democratic Party under the 
Cleveland administration prepared, equipped, and made ready 
tke Navy that sent the Spanish vessels to the bottom of the sea. 
{Applause on the Democratic side.] That was a Democratic 
House that did that. The Democratic Party turned over to 
you just before the Spanish-American War a Navy that was 
equipped with vessels, ammunition, and men of the highest 
type. The officers and men were trained and they used the 
ships and guns prepared by a Democratic administration and 
vanquished the enemy in the Bay of Manila and at Santiago. 
The enemy ships were sent to the bottom of the sea with Demo- 
cratic material, and not Republican. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

Mr. BRITTEN. 
another question? 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Yes. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Is the Democratic Congress going to put the 
Navy back again to second place? 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Yes. The Democratic Congress is going to do 
more than your party would do if you were in power. If we 
had reported six battle cruisers instead of five, you would have 
tried to amend the bill with seven; if we had brought in four, 
you would have brought in five. You want to get a little ahead 
of us in this period of excitement. But we have to account to 
the people for the condition of the Treasury as well as a Navy, 
and you are trying to account to the people by misrepresenting 
this bill and the condition of the Navy at the present time. As 
a matter of truth, this bill carries $119,252,000 more than any 
Republican naval bill ever brought into this House, and I am 
tired of hearing these misstatements. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratie side.] Furthermore, this bill appropriates $241,499,151, 
while the largest Republican bill was $122,247,365, and still you 
keep telling the people that the Democrats refuse to provide a 
Navy in these perilous times. 

Mr. BRITTEN. No, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. TRIBBLE. I do not care to yield further at this time. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Yield to him! 

Mr. HUGHES and Mr. HOWARD. Yield to him! 

Mr. TRIBBLE. All right. Gentlemen want me to yield. Go 
ahead. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Do I understand from the gentleman’s reply 
that the Democratic Congress is going to do everything in its 
power to put the Navy back in its place as second during the 
Sixty-fourth Congress? 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Yes. That is what we are going to do. 

Mr, BRITTEN. We will watch your yote on Friday after- 
noon and see what you will do. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. The Democratic Party is going to pass a 
program of nearly $120,000,000 more than the Republican Party 
has ever brought into this House, and it will continue a program 
that will put the Navy of this country in the second place in the 
world, if our party stays in power; and for one I do not propose 
to sit silently by and permit you to succeed at the ballot box 
next fall by making the people believe the Democratic Party is 
not responsive to the demands of the people for an adequate 
Navy. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. BRITTEN. Let me say to the gentleman—— 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Oh, you asked me a question, and I yielded, 
but I did not give you time to make a speech. However, go 
ahead. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I want to say to the gentleman that his con- 
science must be bothering him. Now the gentleman is talking 
about 

Mr. TRIBBLE. I have no navy yard in my district and I 
have no factory in my district to be interested in. I have noth- 
ing in my district but patriotism. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] 

Mr. BRITTEN. I congratulate the eighth Georgia district in 
being so well represented in Congress. [Applause,] 

Mr. TRIBBLE. I am opposed to a large standing Army in 
times of peace, requiring compulsory service, but the Army 
should be ready and adequate for an emergency. The military 
bill has provided for considerable increase and pay for State 
militia. I am in favor of a Navy large enough to drive away a 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
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foreign foe and prevent the shedding of blood on American soil 
at the hands of an invading army. 

Mr. C , there are many unreasonable, extravagant 
practices in the Navy administration, but these evils have grown 
up under laws enacted many years ago. The committee knows 
that I have never lost an opportunity to expose them and repeal 
the laws if possible. I have said so much in this House and in 
the committee on this subject that I shall refrain from going 
into these extravagant questions at this time. 


Mr. Chairman, I want to applaud the sentiment expressed by 
Hon. Francis D. Winston in a recent speech in Atlanta, Ga. 
Commending the work of the Hon. Josephus Daniels, one of the 
AE Secretaries this Nation has ever had, Mr. Winston snid, 
n part: 


Wherever the Stars and Stripes float from the masthead, at home or 
in foreign port, it proclaims to North Carolina the integrity, the char- 
acter, and the high pur s of Josephus Daniels, the typical North 

linian, * è è inent as have been his predecessors in that 
great office, the State of North Carolina recognizes his great merit 
here and 5 him primus inter pares. cism of him we invite. 
Calumny of him we resent. * * Doubtless the armor-plate manu- 
facturers consider him a failure. In this their judgment is as much 
in error as when they undertook to browbeat the Government with the 
threat to add enormously to the price of armor plate if the Congress 
concurred in the Secretary's recommendation for an armor-plate fac- 
tory owned by the Government. Joe Daniels “don't scare.” Possibly 
he may not know where to locate the mizzen togn braces,” but he 
RAR TDRS N which braces him when a thing of dubious im- 
port is proposed, 

He may not know whether the American sailor sleeps “in the spanker 
boom tapping loft” or not, but he is convinced that the American 
sailor is entitled to the best bed and most wholesome surroundings, no 
matter where he — — and in the name of the American people he is 
determined to give them to him. 

* * . . . * = 

One part of his ship he does know especially well, and that is the 
rudder; and to hold the rudder fast and the ship true to its course is 
the necessary result of his birth and training in North Carolina, where 
he never betrayed a trust or a friend; where he ever stands for all good 
causes and decries the base; where neither frowns nor threats have ever 
deterred him, and where he is esteemcd by all men of whatever party or 
creed as an honest man. 

He may not have his “sen legs” on when storms toss one of our 
leviathans of the deep, on which he is in highest command for the 
voyage, but I declare to ycu, having known him child, boy, and man, 
that along that straight, narrow, and difficult path that leads to eternal 
life he walks with firm and steady tread. Special interests and those 
who speak for them may malign him; those in whose way he stands for 
place, patronage, or unwarranted favor and privileges may speak of him 
in derision, but the fair-minded American people, whose pocket he pro- 
tects and whose honor he upholds, will hold him in high esteem when 
his maligners and deriders are forgotten. 


Mr. Chairman, the country feels perfectly safe with such a 
distinguished citizen directing naval operations, and he is fast 
making the Navy what it should be, 

Mr. Chairman, answering further the question of the gentle- 
man from Illinois, who desired to know if we had followed 
the recommendations of the- Secretary of the Navy, I will say 
for his information that the Secretary is delighted with the 
building program in this bill, and the bill now before the House 
represents the wishes of the administration and meets the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Navy. 

Mr. Chairman, God knows I wish we could have peace, for- 
eyer peace, but from the foundation of the world there has been 
war. The horrors of the European war can not be described 
in words. Judging by the experience of all history, wars are 
not over, and our country looks to us to prepare for a proper 
defense of our homes should war come. 


When I travel upon the oceans and land in our insular pos- 
sessions and I see the flag of my country floating there; when 
I go to the Panama Canal and see the flag of our country float- 
ing there; when I travel to the various State capitals and see 
the flag of our country floating there, in my love for this great 
country 1 would wrap the flag around the cluster of States and 
possessions and say, as a Representative of this the greatest 
country on earth, the Navy should be able to protect them all. 

Mr. Chairman, my friend, Hon. D. G. Bickers, scholar and 
editor, beautifully describes a real nation in a poem sent me 
to-day, and I desire to add his valuable contribution to my 
remarks: 


There was a time when nations came to be 
Because they were locked in from sea to sea; 
Because they lay between great mountain ranges high; 
Because a people spoke one language commonly ; 
Because they claimed one common worship creed ; 
Because they were of but one race, one breed ; 
Because some institution held them true— 

The church, the army, or the union through 

Peculiar mode of living, government—but none 

Of these things counts, when all is said and done, 

For tuity in any nation’s life there needs must be 
A greater clement, a p se 35 in real unity ; 
There must be underneath and over all that strong, 
‘True, vital 3 unselfishness, which lives 

For service to the race; which grows because it gives. 
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Mr. PADGETT, Mr, Chairman, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. TALBOTT]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland is recog- 
nized for two minutes. 

Mr. TALBOTT. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, I did not intend to take any part in this debate. My mind 
is made up, and the minds of the members of the committee 
generally are made up. But following the line of the argument 
by my friend from Georgia [Mr. Trrsre], a member of the 
committee, I want to say that we have no higher authority than 
that of Col. Roosevelt himself. He sent for the minority mem- 
bers on the Naval Committee to come up to the White House. 
I went up there, and with me were the gentleman from Texas, 
Mr. Greco, with Mr. Lamar, of Missouri, and Capt. Hobson. 
Mr. Roosevelt took us in a room and appealed to us to vote for 
four battleships. I was for the four battleships personally, and 
I voted for the four. He stated that it was not a political 
question, that it was a question of national honor and national 
defense, and he said, “I am frank enough to admit that we 
could not have carried on the war with Spain successfully 
except for the Navy that was furnished to the country during 
Cleveland's two administrations.” [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BORLAND]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri is recognized 
for five minutes. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I am thoroughly in accord 
with my friend from Georgia [Mr. Trieste]. I am going to vote 
for this bill and I am going to vote against these amendments, 
because I want to vote for a navy and not for buncombe. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

I make no pretense of being a naval expert, and for the de- 
tails of a naval program I must rely upon the opinions of those 
who have made a professional study of the subject. I feel, 
however, that it is our duty to provide this country with an 
adequate Navy for the following reasons: First, The Navy is 
the first line of defense of the Nation. The standing army 
may be called the second line of defense. If the Navy be ade- 
quate to guard against the approach of a hostile fleet or an in- 
vading force, it will not be necessary to rely upon the Army or 
the coast defenses, and thus a smaller standing army will be 
sufficient for safety. It is better to fight our battles on sea, if 
possible, than on land. England to-day might be in the position 
of Belgium if it were not for the British Navy. At least the 
battles which are now raging on the soil of France might be 
fought on English soil instead. 

Second. The objections made to a large standing army, and 
the fears of militarism which are expressed, do not apply to a 
navy. A navy can be used only to a very limited extent for the 
purposes of aggression upon other countries. It can never be 
used for the purposes of oppression, or for destroying the liber- 
ties of the people of the country which supports the Navy. 

Third, This country needs a navy because of the enormous ex- 
tent of coast line that we must defend. The Atlantic seaboard, 
the Gulf coast, Porto Rico and Cuba, the Panama Canal, the 
Pacific coast, and Alaska constitute a coast line far greater 
than that of any other country. Our boasted isolation by water 
is disappearing before the advance of modern science. The 
ocean is a highway—the best highway in the world. Coast de- 
fenses are all right in their way, but floating coast defenses that 
can go where they are needed are better, and cost very little 
more. 

Fourth. We need a navy because the time has come when we 
must build up a foreign trade, and to do so we must restore the 
American merchant marine to the seas. A merchant marine 
needs the protection of a navy—one able to command and, if 
necessary, enforce respect to American rights in every part of 
the world. A navy and a merchant marine work hand in hand 
in furnishing trained men, each for the support of the other. 
We have never known a nation to have a merchant marine that 
did not also have a navy. 

Fifth. Our international relations which, with our present 
dominating position in the world, are growing more important, 
require that we possess a navy of respectable size, well balanced, 
and efficient. We want to make our word good, our views re- 
spected, and our neutrality secure. The Monroe doctrine that 
no European country shall attempt to colonize or to acquire fur- 
ther territory in North or South America is deeply imbedded in 
the hearts of our people, and is regarded as vital to our national 
safety. Our neutral rights, also, must be protected and neutral 
commerce must be made secure. Our President, who is required 


The time of the gentleman from Maryland 
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to defend the dignity and honor of this Nation, must also repre- 
sent its power. 

In conclusion, as to the cost. This is the richest Nation on 
the globe and one of the largest. It can afford to protect itself 
against any nation on earth without undue burden upon its 
people. We spend an undue amount in the administration of 
our Government. We conduct the most expensive Government 
in the world, because we have not the political courage to fol- 
low the plain path of retrenchment and efficiency. If the peo- 
ple want defense, if they want peace, prosperity, and the en- 
largement of our foreign commerce, they can have it at a cost 
very little more than our present expenditure. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, did the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania use all of his time? 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Pennsylvania has used 
15 minutes. 

Mr. PADGETT. I will ask the gentleman to use all of his 
time. I shall have only one other speech. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield seven minutes to the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. SLOAN]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr, SLOAN] 
is recognized. 


[Mr. SLOAN addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield four minutes to my col- 
league from Pennsylvania [Mr. VARE]. 

Mr. VARE. Mr. Chairman, according to Secretary Daniels’s 
own estimates the House naval bill is an inadequate prepared- 
ness measure. It is inadequate, according to the Secretary’s 
own standards, because it does not provide for any dreadnaughts. 
He recommended two dreadnaughts and this bill provides none 
at all. The first line of warships has already been depleted 
by the relegation of seven of our battleships to the reserve, 
and this Nation is headed inevitably toward a place below Japan 
in the list of naval powers. 

The experts of the Navy have been consistently ignored. If 
the advice of the General Board of the Navy is not to be taken, 
what is the General Board for? Why not abolish it altogether? 
Why have advisers whose advice is continuously rejected? The 
General Board of the Navy, back in 1903, worked out a program 
designed to provide safety for the United States. That program 
contemplated two battleships each year. It was expected that 
by this regular addition of two battleships there would be 48 
battleships by 1919. That program was evolved before the Euro- 
pean war began; before it became apparent that preparedness 
on a much larger scale would be required; yet we have already 
lapsed behind even in that program. There have been a num- 
ber of years since then when only one battleship was authorized, 
and this year, when there is greater need than ever before, there 
is to be none at all. The present Congress, if it votes for this bill, 
will vote in favor of giving the United States a place among the 
naval powers below that occupied by Japan. Our naval officers 
have admitted that Japan has a secret program for naval ex- 
pansion; that she replaces all her old ships that go into reserve 
with new dreadnaughts of the costliest type, without making 
any announcement whatsoever. It is a fair presumption that 
Japan will pass us in a few years, if she has not done so already, 

The Secretary of the Navy himself said that there should be 
no less than two dreadnaughts a year for the next five years. 
This, he said, would give us 27 battleships in the first line by 
1921, and with the addition of the number of battle cruisers 
which he recommended we would have 6 of that type in addi- 
tion and 25 battleships of the second line. But recently there 
have been 7 ships taken out of the first line. There is no as- 
surance now that we will have 48 battleships by 1919. In fact, 
there is every assurance that we will not have. We can not get 
them by dropping out of the dreadnaught race altogether. And 
yet the 48-battleship program was designed to satisfy the needs 
of this Nation before the European war. 

Secretary Daniels also recommended an appropriation for ex- 
tending the shipways at the Philadelphia Navy Yard so that 
battleships might be constructed there. When bids for the bat- 
tleships authorized by the last Congress were advertised, the 
Philadelphia Navy Yard's estimates, as usual, were the lowest 
received. Either one of the two battleships could have been 
built there with a saving of hundreds of thousands of dollars. 
The Secretary, however, pointed out that unfortunately the ship- 
ways were not large enough to accommodate battleship con- 
struction. The contract would have to go to Mare Island, Cal. 
But later we find that Mare Island is not equipped either, 
since an appropriation has to be made for new equipment there 
also. And even though Mare Island had been equipped, there 
would haye been a saving in constructing the battleship at the 
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Philadelphia Navy Yard, even including the cost of increasing 
the slips there, because the labor market, materials, and trans- 
portation facilities are exceptional. 

_ The Secretary said that the shipways could not be extended in 
time to accommodate the construction of a battleship then, but 
that he would recommend enlargement at this session. He did 
so, and the Democratic Naval Affairs Committee turned him 
down. If the committee denied the appropriation for an ex- 
tension of the shipways on the ground of economy, it was false 
economy, The committee need not rely on my statement for 
proof of this. The facts prove it. I said in a speech on the floor 
of the House more than a ago, when the estimates of the 
officers of the Philadelphia Navy Yard for the construction of 
a Government transport were challenged, that the workmen 
would do the work within the estimates. Another Member of 
this House said that although the Philadelphia Navy Yard es- 
timated that the work could be done for $200,000 less than. the 
lowest bidder among the private yards had figured, the Phila- 
delphin Navy Yard had merely made an estimate, which was not 
binding upon it, while the private yard had made a bid, for 
which it would be held financially and legally responsible. I 
said at that time that if it were possible I would be glad to give 
my own bond that the Philadelphia Navy Yard would keep 
within its estimate; that the officers and workmen there were 
responsible, honorable, and capable men upon whom the Govern- 
ment could depend for performances in keeping with promises. 
The Philadelphia Navy Yard got the contract, based on its es- 
timates. And what do we find? Has the yard kept within the 
estimate? Ithas. It has, in fact, done better than its estimates. 
There has been a saving of not merely $200,000 but of at least 
$400,000 and possibly one-half million in the amount that the 
transport would have cost if built by the lowest private bidder. 
If there has been this saving with the transport, there would 
be a greater saving in the construction of dreadnaughts. 
plause.] 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield such time as I have re- 
maining, which I believe to be four minutes, to the gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. GUERNSEY]. 

Mr. GUERNSEY. Mr. last Saturday I listened 
with intense interest to the statement of the distinguished chair- 
man of the Naval Affairs Committee [Mr. Papcrerr], and par- 
ticularly to that part of his statement in which he said that, in 
his opinion, $100,000,000 was sufficient in the way of an 
increased appropriation for the building up of the Navy at 
one session of Congress. I admit that is a large sum, and per- 
haps it is sufficient, but these are critical times and may turn 
out to be the most critical times in the history of this country. 
Was the limit set for the increased building plan of the Navy 
measured by the necessities of the Nation in this crisis, or was 
the amount arbitrarily arrived at? I wondered how that sum 
was arrived at. I hardly believed it was fixed by the distin- 
guished chairman himself. Of course, it was not set by the 
minority of the Committee on Naval Affairs. I doubt if it was 
named by the committee as a whole. Was the limit placed by 
the Democratic caucus or by Woodrow Wilson at the White 
House? I am forced to the conclusion at least that the limit 
on the amount for the upbuilding of the American Navy was 
made prior to the preparation of the bill. 

When it came to the question of the allotment of this sum of 
$100,000,000 it was found necessary, if I can judge anything 
by the statements that have been made here, to apply the entire 
amount to the building of battle cruisers in order to balance 
up the Navy of the United States properly; that is, establish 
proper proportions in its fighting equipment. 

Battle cruisers are undoubtedly , and I do not ques- 
tion the judgment of the gentlemen of the majority for provid- 
ing for their construction; but it seems to me that it is a sad 
mistake that in fixing the limit at $100,000,000 it left nothing 
with which to build battleships. 

The cities along our coast, from Eastport and Portland in 
Maine to Galveston in Texas, are inadequately defended at the 
present time. Battleships are floating forts, and in time of 
war those cities along the seaboard, with the billiens of prop- 
erty in them, would almost wholly be dependent on battleships 
for their defense. Who is there that is ready to advocate here 
the abandonment of the construction of battleships? They are 
the great fighting units of the Navy and will continue to fill an 
important place. The chairman of this committee does not ques- 
tion their efficiency or importance. The British Isles are sur- 
rounded by water. There has been within easy reach of the 
British Isles during the present great European war for now 
nearly two years a hostile navy, the second navy in the world, 
and yet not a particle of territory of the British Isles has been 
touched by the German Navy for the very reason, I believe, that 
their coasts are guarded by the great battleships of the English 
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Navy ready to defend her ports. The very knowledge that these 
great ships are on duty has been sufficient to protect the inter- 
ests of the English people. I believe it would be a great mis- 
take to disregard the recommendation of this minority and not 
provide for two battleships at this time, because if we fail to do 
so onr battleship line will go down, as we are not providing in 
this measure to keep it up to its present strength. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Maine has 
expired, and the gentleman from Tennessee has eight minutes 
remaining. 

Mr, PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I think it might help us to 
arrive at a correct solution of the question before us to take 
stock of the situation. The building program in the bill would 
cost one hundred and sixty million and several hundred thou- 
sand dollars. The program submitted by the minority would 
cost $283,183,945, and the additional powder would make it 
$303,480,795. 

Mr. OGLESBY. Does that include the 10 per cent? 

Mr. PADGETT. No; it does not. It just includes the cost of 
construction and the cost of the powder or ammunition. Now, 
I believe that I can submit to this House, as an intelligent body, 
that that amount is wholly and absolutely unnecessary, and 
that an appropriation and authorization in one Congress for 
$160,000,000 is amply sufficient when we have another Congress 
5 in less than eight months, when we will have another 

Now, I want to make another statement. It has been stated 
here by those who are criticizing the bill as submitted by the 
committee, and the question has been repeatedly asked, if it is 
the purpose of the Sixty-fourth Congress to put the Navy in 
second place. I want to say that this program in this bill will 
put our Navy in a broadside gunfire superior to the German 
Navy [applause], not in the aggregate of ships but in the charac- 
ter of the ships, in the construction and arrangement, and in the 
gunfire of the ships. Under this program that we are sub- 
mitting in this bill the broadside gunfire of the American Navy 
will be superior to the broadside gunfire of the German Navy. 

The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Green] yesterday afternoon 
in a hurried way called our attention to the construction and 
defects in the construction of the German ships. We are not 
confronted with those. 


Now, in the next Congress, I want to say, we will duplicate 
this bill, except that in the next bill there will be some 
dreadnaughts and not so many battle cruisers, because I say 
the five battle cruisers we are authorizing now in this bill are 
superior to the eight which the Germans had on the last au- 
thority that we had any account of, and not counting the one 
which they sold to Turkey, which reduced their number to seven, 
Our five battle cruisers will be superior to the German eight. 

In the next bill it will be the pleasure and privilege on the part 
of this Congress to present and to pass a bill for the construc- 
tion and upbuild of the American Navy which, in my judgment, 
— 5 beyond all question, put the American Navy in the second 
place. 

Now, that answers the criticism that the gentlemen have been 
making on that subject. We do not have to do this all at one 
time. We are proceeding to submit to the people an intelligent, 
safe, and sane proposition. 

I want to call your attention to another matter. The pro- 
gram suggested by the minority in the amendments that they 
have offered, of which they have given notice that they will offer, 
would increase the appropriation in this bill fifty-six million 
seven hundred and fifty thousand and some odd dollars. There 
is no necessity at this time of this increase of appropriation and 
burdening the American taxpayer, when we are offering a 
program that will meet all the necessities and will meet the 
requirements. The gentleman from Maine [Mr. GUERNSEY] 
wanted to know something about the formation of this program. 
I will say to him very frankly that the chairman does not dis- 
claim and does not seek to free himself from the responsibility 
of this building program. Every item in it was agreed to 
heartily by the chairman and was suggested by the chairman 
originally except one provision. The chairman had indicated 
that he stood for four battle cruisers, and there is a little in- 
teresting history right there. The chairman had made that 
known generally. The chairman is informed that the minority 
members of the committee who have signed the minority re- 
port had a conference among themselves in which they agreed 
to offer in the committee five battle cruisers. When the chair- 
man offered five battle cruisers in the committee every one of the 
minority members voted against five, although they had agreed 
to it in their conference or caucus before. [Laughter and ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. BUTLER rose. 
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The CHAIRMAN. All time has expired, and the 8 18 
on the pending amendment. [Laughter.] 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. BUTLER : Page 97, line 20, after the word “ con- 
struct,” strike out “five” and insert “six.” 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
BUTLER) there were 83 ayes and 109 noes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 97, line 25, after the word “each” insert “said battle cruisers 
to be constructed within 24 months from the date of signing contract.” 

Mr. POWERS. Mr. Chairman, I want to address the House 
for a short time upon that delightful theme, “ Woodrow Meets 
Wilson Coming Back,” or to be more exact, The President 
Changes His Mind.” President Wilson has performed that feat 
so often and with such lightning-like celerity, even upon the 
gravest and most weighty problems of state, that it has become 
a subject of almost universal discussion among the average 
American voters. For the purpose of gathering these changes 
together, so to speak, I want to call attention to a few of the 
things upon which the President has changed his mind; and I 
75 no other witness to prove this than Woodrow Wilson him- 
self. 

He was in favor of the Garrison continental army plan. He 
is now opposed to it. 

He was opposed to increasing the Navy. He now demands 
that our Navy be so increased in size that it will be the largest 
in the world. 

Before his election he was for labor unions. He was their 
outspoken advocate. He is now opposed to them. 

He was in favor of his party’s platform pledge of protection 
to American lives and American property in Mexico and other 
foreign countries. After he was elected, he said in his Colum- 
bus, Ohio, speech this in regard to Mexico: 

The Mexicans mag Be not know what to do with their government; but 
that is none of our ness, and so long as I have the power to prevent 
it nobody shall“ butt in“ to alterate it for them. 

He later did “ butt in” and has been butting in ever since, 
The President was opposed to young men spending any time 
in military training. He now demands that 400,000 of them have 
such training. 

A good long time before he was elected President he wanted 
to “knock Bryan into a cocked hat.” He later made him the 
premier of his Cabinet. Since Bryan has left him he would, no 
doubt, like to “ knock him into a cocked hat” again, 

President Wilson was strenuously opposed to preparedness 
but a short while ago. He is now preaching preparedness most 
eloquently and fervently. 

President Wilson started out to oppose the initiative and 
referendum; then, when later everybody seemed to want to 
smash the Constitution, the President joined the throng and 
declared himself in favor of the initiative and referendum. The 
world has gotten back to sanity again on that subject, and the 
President has forgotten all about the initiative and referendum 
or is now opposed to it. You can not lose Woodrow. 

President Wilson was only a short time ago opposed to the 
creation of a tariff commission, and helped to kill the one that 
President Taft created. He has changed his mind on that sub- 
ject and now demands the creation of a tariff commission, 

President Wilson has been an out-and-out free trader all of 
his life. Now that the country has had a dose of it in the form 
of the Underwood-Simmons Tariff Act and the voters are anxious 
to put it upon the scrap heap forever, Woodrow says that he 
does not care anything about free-trade theories, anyway. You 
can not lose Woodrow. 

President Wilson was against intervention in Mexico. Then 
he decided he would intervene and declared war on old Huerta, 
the individual, in order to make him salute the American flag. 
But old Huerta never saluted it and the President changed his 
mind about making him do it. 

President Wilson demanded that all the claimants in Mexico 
get together and establish at least a de facto government. He 
threatened nonrecognition to all who refused. Carranza re- 
fused. President Wilson then recognized Carranza. 

President Wilson was in favor of Panama Canal tolls. He 
is now against them. 

President Wilson has declared himself as opposed to woman 
suffrage, yet he voted for it in New Jersey. 

The President is accustomed to dictate dogmatically and 
command arrogantly, first on one side and then on the other 
of the same question. He is swayed around by the pressure of 
events. He is like the boy who replied, “I am for anything to 
get the coon.” 

The President was in favor of presidential primaries. He is 
surely not in favor of them now, because out of the 22 primary 


States in the Union the South has but 1, and that is the State 
of Alabama. In the face of this record, what becomes of that 
Democratic slogan, Let the people rule“? 

The President came into office declaring that he was going 
to have “pitiless publicity“ concerning the doing of things in 


and about Washington and elsewhere. 
Caucus now rule the roost. 

Before election President Wilson was in favor of Govern- 
ment economy in expenditures, He must be now opposed to it 
because the Democratic administration has been the most ex- 
travagant of any in the entire history of the country, and yet 
no word in any of his public utterances has ever come from 
the President's lips to check or call a halt on these extravagant 
expenditures. 

Before he was elected the President was in favor of civil- 
service reform. Aye, he was the vice president of the league 
to enforce it. Judging from his own and the acts of his admin- 
istration he is now opposed to civil-service reform, for he and his 
party have debauched civil service openly and flagrantly. 

President Wilson was in favor of free sugar, but since the 
cane-growing States of the South and the beet-growing States 
of the West and Northwest all threaten to go Republican, the 
President has changed his mind on the sugar question, and is 
now opposed to putting it on the free list. 

The President said he was in favor of keeping business out 
of politics, and spurned its advice in the framing of the Under- 
wood tariff law. He now courts its opinions and seeks its sup- 
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President Wilson was in favor of a single presidential term 
and was elected on a platform declaring for it. He is now 
unalterably opposed to it. 

When half the world went to war, President Wilson delivered 
a curtain lecture to Americans and bade them be neutral— 
neutral in thought, neutral in deed. He himself soon became 
one of the most active of partisans in his desire to injure Ger- 
many and her allies and to help England and hers. 

When the Lusitania sank—blown up without warning, with 
the loss of more than 100 American lives—President Wilson 
extolled the virtues and merits of the man and the nation “too 
proud to fight.” In the next breath we hear of him manifesting 
his purpose by words to hold Germany to a “strict account- 
ability.” 

President Wilson condemned in his writings undesirable immi- 
gration. He said it was a “coarse crew” that was landing 
on our shores from southern Italy. But when he had an oppor- 
tunity to do so he vetoed the bill which would have prevented it. 

About a year ago President Wilson said he had an adequate 
Army. He now says, “I have not enough men to keep bandits 
from raiding into the United States territory.” 

President Wilson told Congress that he hoped it would 
“sanction and put into effect Mr. Garrison’s continental army 
scheme.” President Wilson then abandoned the continental 
army scheme without telling Garrison anything about it, and 
when Mr. Garrison found out that President Wilson had changed 
his mind he abandoned him. 

The Underwood tariff law designed to produce enough reve- 
nues for the running expenses of the Government, having failed 
to do so, and President Wilson having failed to get enough 
money for that purpose, even after the enactment of the income- 
tax law and the war-tax law, he then advocated placing a tax 
on naphtha, gasoline, automobiles, bank checks, pig iron, and 
other things, but he has changed his mind on this subject and 
no additional tax will be placed on any of them. The people 
would not stand for it. He now proposes to tax, instead of 
these, munitions, inheritances, and to increase the income-tax 
law. 

At any rate, it may be said that the President has been right 
at least about half of the time, for he has been on both sides of 
most all questions before the American people. 

You know it takes a mighty lively man to reverse himself 
more quickly than does President Wilson. On January 18, 1916, 
in a note addressed to all the warring powers, President Wilson 
said, through his Secretary of State: 


While I am fully alive to the palicerent loss of life among noncom- 
batants, I do not feel that a rent should be deprived of the 
proper use of submarines in the invasion of commerce, since those in- 
struments of war have proves their effectiveness in this practical 
branch of warfare on the high seas. 

And in his last ultimatum to Germany so far, issued April 
18, 1916, the President completely reversed himself when he said: 

It has become painfully evident to it [the United States Government] 
that the position SaR it took at the very outset is inevitable, namely, 
the use of sub: es for the destruction of an enemx's commerce, ae 
of necessity, because of the very character of the vessels employed an 
the very methods of attack which their employment of course involves, 
utterly incompatible with the principles of humanity, the long estab- 
lished and incontrovertible rights of neutrals, and the sacred muni- 
ties of noncombatants. 
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It will be observed that on January 18, 1916, President Wilson 


conceded the right to destroy enemy merchantmen by submarine 
attack. On April 19, 1916, he denied the right and said it was 
a violation of the laws of nations and humanity. 

In his note of January 18 the President said: 

That merchant vessels of belligerent nationality should be prohibited 
from carrying any arms whatsoever. 

But in his ultimatum to Germany, delivered on April 19, the 
President said: 

The law of nations has long recognized the right of merchantmen to 
carry arms for protection and to use them to repel attack. 

So in as weighty a matter as the controversy with Germany, 
the President changes his mind from day to day. 

President Wilson further said in his note to Germany on 
January 18: 

My Government is Impressed reaso = 
ment that a merchant vessel eae an ae — — riin 
* * * should be held to be an a y cruiser and so treated by 
a neutral as well as by a belligerent. 

Of course if merchant vessels carrying armament of any sort 
should be held to be auxiliary cruisers, they are then a part 
of the fighting force of the country who owns them and subject 
to attack without warning, but when the MeLemore resolution 
was before Congress, warning American citizens not to travel 
on such vessels, the President changed his mind on this subject 
and demanded that the resolution be defeated. 

Senator SHERMAN, of Illinois, said: 

The Democratic administration is the greatest aggregation of political 
nerobats who ever performed in the field of American politics. 

Before the President was elected he and his Democratic 
cohorts declared that J. Pierpont Morgan was the evil spirit of 
the money power. Now, President Wilson invites him to con- 
fer with him at the White House. 

Before election, President Wilson and those acting with him 
denounced the Aldrich bill as a product of Wall Street and 
characterized the Vreeland provision as the height of stupidity. 
The President changed his mind about all this, however, and 
the editor of the Wall Street Journal was procured to write 
und did write the Democratic banking and currency law; and 
the law, as finally passed, incorporates most of the Aldrich bill, 
That Vreeland measure, whieh was described by the Democrats 
as the height of stupidity, was iater resorted to by them to 
avert a financial panie; President Wilson first denounces and 
then embraces the Republican financial policy. 

President Wilson declared before his election and since, that 
the high cost of living was due to the high protective tariff 
law of the Republicans. He put sugar on the free list. The 
price of sugar still went up along with other articles. The 
President changed his mind on sugar. May we not look now for 
other changes? 

President Wilson and the Democrats declared that they were 
in favor of the rule of the people, yet they have brought in 
more than 52 gag rules, forcing their measures through the House 
of Representatives and shutting off debate. 

President Wilson declared, before his inauguration as Presi- 
dent, that he proposed to do away with big business that was 
bad; that he was going to have enacted radical and compre- 
hensive trust legislation. That is about the last that has been 
heard on the subject. 

President Wilson denounced the appropriations of the last 
Republican Congress, which amounted to $1,019,000,000, as profli- 
gate waste of the people’s money. He promised economy and 
reform; nevertheless the first annual appropriation made by a 
complete Democratic Congress was $100,000,000 in excess of 
the appropriations: that the President had been denouncing. 

President Wilson pledged that legislation under his admin- 
istration should not be controlled by special rules, and denounced 
the Republicans for the use of them. For the 16 years the Re- 
publicans were in control of the House they averaged bringing 
in less than seven special rules a year, In the first three and 
one-half years the Democrats were in, they averaged more than 
15 a year. The President may still be possessed of a single- 
track mind, as he once described himself, but no one can deny 
that it is provided with excellent switching facilities. 

A number of Republican newspapers have been challenging 
for some time any Demoerat or any Democratic newspaper to 
give a list of important questions now before the American 
people upon which the President has not changed his mind since 
his election. So far, no one has been rash enough to attempt to 
furnish the list. There is none that can be furnished. 

It is unfortunate that the President has not the foresight of 
mind to see the right side of great public questions as they 
arise and stability of purpose enough to maintain them. It is 
hard upon the Democracy of the Nation that he is so consti- 
tuted. No Democrat can tell when he goes to bed at night what 


his political beliefs are going to be the next morning. The 
morning papers may announce that the President has changed 

team,” the team of 
necessity must change its mind, too, and obey orders. This is 
true of the thick-and-thin partisan, but I am glad to say that 
it is not true of an increasing number of Democrats throughout 
the country who have sense enough to have convictions and 
courage to maintain them. 

In his History of the American People, third volume, Presi- 
dent Wilson maintains the doctrine of Republican protection in 
these words: 

Peace changed the fa £ trade. English chants their 
ex . N ey the Ae ports, so — shut —.— them 

Manufactories had up hile the ports were 
— 1815 clese u 730,060. D had den invested In the manufac- 

of textile fabrics alone. The new movement did not stop with 
the establishment of cotton fabrics. The manufacture of wool and 
ne Iron manufacturers, long 
ago set up but tentative and feeble ny 9 increased from hundreds 
of thousands to millions in value under the stimulation of foreign 
trade cut off. Almost everything in l use in the country was 
sooner or later added to the growing 


Industry, although begun upon a small scale, took heart to W, 
and those which ricans had hithert dreamed of 3 


erto not dre; 
were heartily embarked upon. Distinct manufacturin ee began 
with interests 


sensibly to develop in the Middle States and in the Bas 
and characteristics which statesmen not afford to overlook. It 
was 8 injurious to every young industry that a flood of Eng- 
lish imports should continue to pour into the country at the open ports. 
fase at Hint ane, young Republicana eadera af Congress aid ot 
hesitate to advocate amd cote lish it. š qens es 

In what way could there be written a stronger argument up- 
holding the Republican doctrine of protection than this? It is 
protection to the core. As a historian President Wilson is a pro- 
tectionist, as a teacher he is a free trader, as a Democratic candi- 
date he holds that it is unconstitutional to levy tariff duties for 
the purposes of protection. He lacks the vision to discern the 
right and the stability to maintain it. It is not safe to have a 
President in the White House who is wrong four-fifths of the 
time on four-fifths of the important questions before the country. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I do not wish to speak to the, 
amendment, but to call attention to the fact that this is Memorial 
Day. I do not intend to make a speech upon that subject, but 
I desire to say that I suppose this is the only body in the 
United States that is working to-day where work can possibly 
be avoided, I really think that it is not only due to the memory 
of the dead, the heroic dead, but also due to our own self- 
respect that we quit earlier to-day than usual, out of respect to 
the memory of those dead. [Applause.] 

Mr. PADGETT, Mr. Chairman, I wish to say to the gentle- 
man that I full appreciate the force of what he says, and will 
cordially cooperate with him. I should be glad later on in the 
day, when we reach an appropriate time, to agree with the gen- 
tleman that the House, as a mark of respect, shall adjourn 
earlier than usual. 

Mr. MANN. If we adjourn early, many gentlemen here will 
be desirous of knowing what they are going to do the balance of 
the day and make arrangements accordingly. 

Mr. KITCHIN. What hour would the gentleman suggest? 

Mr. MANN. I suggest that we could probably rise and ad- 
journ at 3 o'clock. 

Mr. PADGETT. I think that will be agreeable. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Is that agreeable to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. BUTLER]? 

Mr. BUTLER. Perfectly so. If I had had my way about it, I 
would have held no session to-day at all. I will be very glad 
to agree to adjourn at 3 o'clock. 

Mr. MANN. We will have that understanding? 

Mr. PADGETT. The chairman is very willing to do that. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I ask the indul- 
gence of the House for a brief moment to digress from the strict 
letter of the rule to speak briefly not upon the pending measure, 
but to call to the mind of the membership of this great law- 
making body that this is a legal holiday in some States, and in 
all others it is a day set apart to commemorate the sacrifices 
and deeds of valor of the gallant defenders of our country and 
to pay tribute to the living and to the dead of the brave men who 
fought our battles in war. 

Mr. Chairman, there will be gathered in every hamlet in this 
grand Republic of ours and from every hillside and every valley 
the citizenry of a united, patriotic, and peace-loving Nation to 
pay tribute to the sacred memory of those who in the flower 
of their young manhood offered and gave their lives for their 
country. And for what? That the greatest, the grandest, and 
most beneficent of all the nations of the earth should remain in 
perpetuity with its priceless heritages for us the living of to- 
day, our children, and their children. To-day from thousands of 
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tòngues will be proclaimed the daring deeds of valor of a thou- 
sand battle fields. Again and again will the martial renown 
of those who fought for the establishment of our free institu- 
tions or to defend and preserve them be related. Many will 
live over again in remembrance the days and times when the 
fate of our Nation was trembling in the scales and rested in 
their hands. 

To me it has always been a source of sorrow that those who 
lost their lives in the conflicts could not have lived to enjoy the 
fruits of their victories. ‘Don’t give up the ship,” said the great 
Lawrence. “I have not commenced to fight yet,” said the in- 
trepid Paul Jones. “ Millions for defense, but not one cent for 
tribute,” declared Pinkney to France. “ I only regret that I have 
one life to give to my country,” said the martyred Hale. These 
and many others are words left to warn and inspire us of 5 
cost of liberty. Horror follows in the wake of war. Of all 
things that make for dissolution and destruction, war holds a 
place. But from the beginning of recorded time there has been 
war. 

I was one of those who thought that war would be averted by 
education, enlightenment, civilization, and Christianity, but my 
predictions and hopes have been entirely destroyed. To-day the 
great cultured, Christian nations have entirely eclipsed the 
slaughter of the barbarians and the pagans. The siege of Troy, 
the encounter of Grecian and Roman mythology, Pharaoh and 
his hosts, Alexander, Cæsar, Hannibal, Napoleon, and the strug- 
gles of the great chieftains of all ages, added to those of Holy 
Writ, do not record such destruction of life as the war of 
to-day. Nations are wiped out and the map of the world 
changed. 


When I was a boy I read Butler’s book of the Civil War. I 
read the statement that there would be a war in every genera- 
tion of our race, and that the art of war could not be ignored. 
For many years after the rebellion we had peace and pros- 
perity. I then wondered if that was a true prophecy. Then 
came the Franco-Prussian War, the Spanish War, the Russo- 
Japanese War, and now the greatest of all the allied wars of 
Europe, and a serious disturbance in Mexico. I am now com- 
mencing to think that Butler knew much about war. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been 140 years since our forefathers 
dedicated their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred honor to 
the birth of our Nation. Since then we have engaged in the 
War of the Revolution, the War of 1812, the War with Mexico, 
the Civil War, and the Spanish War; four of those with foreign 
foes, one between ourselves, besides innumerable Indian wars. 
We have to a certain degree been a fighting nation. When our 
first war was had with our mother country we were a nation 
of only 4,000,000 people. When we fought the War of the 
Rebellion we were a nation of 31,000,000. Now we are a 
nation of over 100,000,000. We now have an aggregate wealth 
of $188,000,000,000. We are the richest Nation on earth. We 
doubled in population three times in the last 50 years. We 
double our wealth every 10 years. At first our armies fought 
with flintlocks; now they are armed with automatic repeating 
rifles. Then every soldier was a marksman. Now the training 
camp is a necessary experience preceding military service. Now 
liquid fire and the curtain of fire supplants the ancient Greek 
fire. Now war is conducted with the greatest engines of destruc- 
tion the mind can conceive. The Old World to-day is fighting as 
predicted in Holy Writ—in the “heavens above, the earth be- 
neath, and the waters under the earth.” 

There is a revolution even in modern warfare. The most mod- 
ern devices are the aeroplanes and submarines. Any military 
program, to my mind, is weak which does not provide amply for 
them, I have every faith in the great American soldiery. He is 
the greatest fighting man of all the nations. He has earned 
8 distinction in battle and has proven his prowess under fires 
of steel. 

But the sacrifices in war, great as they are, are not all borne 
by the soldier. The faithful wife and mother are no less 
patriotic. She keeps the silent vigil at home, praying for victory 
and the return of the victors. President Lincoln immortalized 
the sacrifice of one, among many, in a letter to a mother, in 
which he stated: 


LETTER TO MRS. BIXBY, OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


NOVEMBER 21, 1864, 


DEAR MADAM : Z BETO DATE SHER A TAN AT ORTAS E A statement 
of the adjutant genera] of Massachusetts that you are the mother of 
five sons wae, have died poriooaly on the field 1 battle. I feel how 
io ae and fruitless must veh words of mine which should attempt 

to beguile you from the grief of a loss so overwhelming. But I can 
aor refrain from tendering to — the consolation that may poh yg 


the I 
Heavenly Father the anguish of your bereavement and 
leave you only the cherished memory of the loved. and lost and the 


solemn pride that must be yours to have laid so costly a sacrifice upon 
the altar of freedom. 
Very respectfully, yours, ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


I am impressed by the great civic parades for preparedness, 
but I am likewise obvious of the fact that enlistments are few. 
I am for preparedness and efficiency, and in the language of 
Commodore Decatur: “ My country, may it always be right; but 
right or wrong, my country.” These are no peaceful times. We 
should mobilize our resources and enroll our military strength. 
We should put out sufficient literature explaining the latest arts 
and discoveries in the manual of arms; civilian camps should be 
opened and some useful practice given as first aids. Attention 
should be paid to the detail and routine of preparatory army life 
as well as to the dreadnaught and the cannon. The individual 
counts for everything in war as he does in every other walk of 
life, else there would be no one to operate the great fighting 
ships, the submarines, aeroplanes, or man the guns. 

And so to-day, dedicated to the great American soldier, will 
tribute be paid by a grateful Republic to the luster of his mili- 
tary achievements. To the private in the ranks as well as to 
the leaders; to the known and to the unknown; to all the glor- 
ious dead and the valorous living we pledge anew our lives, our 
fortunes, and our sacred honor, that liberty, independence, and 
the happiness of our people, and the customs and institutions 
of our Nation, shall remain ours forever. 

What constitutes a State? 


Not broad, arm 
Where ere, laughing st the at the 933 navies ride; 
ace po tale and spangled courts, 
Nol Me . ed baseness wafts perfume to pride. 
wers as far above % dull brutes endued, 
In Tore een or den, 
beasts excel cold rocks and brambles rude, 
Men who th Their eigh and knowing dare maintain, 
Prevent the Jone. -aimed b os 33 
And crush the tyrant while they rend the chain; 
These constitute a State. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, with reference to this amend- 
ment, providing that the battle cruisers shall be built within 
24 months, I beg to say that none of the officers who appeared 
before the committee could give us any assurance that the 
ships could be constructed within that time. The department 
is doing all that it can. Delays have been occasioned by the 
shipbuilders themselves refusing to sign contracts. The Secre- 
tary has tried and tried to get contracts for Nos. 43 and 44 to 
be constructed within three months, and they will not even 
do that. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. Certainly. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman states that the delay is due 
to the busy conditions of the private shipbuilding yards. 

Mr. PADGETT. They will not bid on that time. 

Mr. MADDEN. What about the navy yards that we own and 
control? We are not making any more progress in them than 
in the private yards. 

Mr. PADGETT. We are doing the best we can. 

Mr. MADDEN. Then we are not able to do very much. 

Mr. PADGETT. The gentleman must remember that the 
great difficulty is in getting the steel and the materials. The 
steel mills of the country will not furnish the material nor 
agree to furnish it within that time. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. .Yes. 

Mr. COX. Will this further proposed amendment offered by 
the gentieman from Pennsylvania {Mr. BUTLER] help that con- 
dition, wherein it is provided that the of the Navy 
may increase the cost 10 per cent, if the trouble now is due to 
the inability of the department to get steel? 

Mr. PADGETT. I think that would not help. This provi- 
sion would simply hinder in the long run the construction of 
the ships. I shall ask the House to vote it down. The depart- 
ment is doing all it can to expedite matters. 

Mr. GARLAND. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. GARLAND. The gentleman stated that it was impos- 
sible to get steel. Does the gentleman mean now to infer that 
it is impossible to get armor plate? 

Mr. PADGETT. No; I refer to structural steel. The armor 
plate can be furnished within about the time of two years or 
two years and six months. 

Mr. GARLAND. Does the gentleman know that there are 
three armor-plate mills now idle in this country? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes; I know that. 
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Mr. FARR. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 


Mr. FARR. Was not the information before the committee 
that the Government could get all of the steel and iron that it 
wanted? 

Mr. PADGETT. Not in the time, because the mills have been 
refusing to furnish it under existing contracts. 

Mr. FARR. Did not the representative of the Bethlehem Steel 
Co., representing the Fore River Shipbuilding Co., say to us 
that they would guarantee to construct ships within two years? 

Mr. PADGETT. I do not remember any such statement. 

Mr. FARR. Mr. Grace made that statement. 


Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 
Mr. FARR. We ought to be able to do as well as Japan 
has done. 


Mr. PADGETT. Japan is not building any. 

Mr. FARR. Japan has built two in two years. I will read 
from the statement of Admiral Benson to that effect. 

Mr. PADGETT. Oh, you get all sorts of reports. For in- 
stance, take England. The reports published about England as 
to when the ships are constructed, when you come to analyze 
them, are found to be inaccurate, because they have simply par- 
tially constructed the ships and the rest of it goes over under 
another name. 

Mr. FARR. This is information that Admiral Benson put in 
his statement, and I will read it: 


In December, a oy Mas yard received a contract for a large battle 
cruiser. The Kirishima having been 8 in 1915 i Mitsu- 
bishi yard and the Haruna in 1915 by the Kawasaki yard. th of these 
were present at the fleet review in honor of the Emperor's coronation in 
December, 1915. 

The contract was made in 1913, and at this affair in honor of 
the Emperor’s coronation they were completed in December, 
1915. 


Mr. PADGETT. That does not show they were fully com- 
pleted. They may have been held there, just as we have had 
ships for months 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. PADGETT. 
question. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I hope the chairman of the 
committee will not do that. 


Mr. Chairman, I demand a vote on the 


Mr. FARR. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 
Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, this is my amendment, and I 


move to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Pennsylvania is 
recognized. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I will ask the committee to 
give me its attention. There has been too much “ round-the- 
table” talk. Gentlemen make a statement upon one side and 
some gentleman upon the other denies it. Let them go to the 
record for accuracy. The gentleman from Tennessee has said 
that no officer said these ships could be built within two years. 
In answer to a question put to him by Mr. Ottver the Chief 
Constructor of the Navy said that under stress orders these 
ships can be built within two years, or about two years. 

Mr. PADGETT. Under stress orders, working three shifts 


a day. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. We are providing in the 
bill—— 

Mr. PADGETT. It is not necessary, as I said, and if you do 
that it will cost 25 per cent more to build the ships and you 
sap r have to add $5,000,000 to the cost of a $20,000,000 ship 
to do it. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I do not want our esteemed 
chairman to hedge. We were talking about stress orders. We 
are endeavoring to have these ships launched and put in com- 
mission, and those we provided 15 months ago have not had their 
keels laid yet. I do not believe that No. 43, if that is the num- 
ber of the battleship, will have its keel laid in the New York 
shipyard before Christmas, or that No. 44 will have its keel laid 
in the shipyard in San Francisco before Christmas. Let the 
committee understand what we are doing. It is absolutely 
purposeless to vote these appropriations and not fix the time in 
which these ships shall be built. The Chief Constructor of the 
Navy, answering further, said—I am unable at this moment to 
put my finger upon his answer, but I will later, I am sure of it— 
that he can build these battleships in 20 months, and if gentle- 
men see fit to determine whether or not I speak accurately I 
Suggest they examine the record. I repeat what I have already 
said, that the Chief Constructor of the Navy said that these 
ships can be built within two years, and then our esteemed 
chairman says it is not necessary to build them within that 
time. Let the country pass on the necessity of expedition in 
construction. 


Mr. GORDON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUTLER. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GORDON. Was the statement of the chairman correct, 
that it would cost $5,000,000 more to build one in two years? 

Mr. BUTLER. No. 

Mr. GORDON. How much more would it cost? 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I want to answer the gentle- 
man accurately. It is my impression it would be about 10 or 
15 per cent more to build a great dreadnaught—— 

Mr. PADGETT. Will the gentleman yield? ` 

Mr. BUTLER. I yield. 

Mr. PADGETT. I have just received information that th 
General Board state that to build under stress orders the three 
ships would cost 40 per cent more. I said 25 per cent more a 
while ago, but I have received information that it would cost 
40 per cent. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, our esteemed chairman turns 
at the last minute to some evidence none of us has had a chance 
to examine. 

Mr. SHERLEY rose. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman yield to the gentleman 
from Kentucky? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I did not want to interrupt 
the gentleman, but I desire to be recognized when the gentleman 
has finished, in order to oppose his motion. 

Mr. BUTLER, Mr, Chairman, has my time expired? 

The CHAIRMAN. No; it has not. 

Mr. BUTLER. I had handed to the chairman in advance the 
evidence that I had obtained from the General- Board concerning 
the completion of these ships within three years. It was not 
furnished within a day or two, but it was last month. Since 
then everybody has had a chance to examine it. Let us play 
this game openly and above the table, so all can see what the 
others may have discarded. Now, let me repeat that a dread- 
naught—listen—that a dreadnaught can be built within three 
years, and this Navy contended for by us can be completed 
within three years, each battleship costing $17,215,481. 

Mr. PADGETT. Three years; that is a vast difference be- 
tween two years. 

Mr. BUTLER. Well, for the completion of these 16 ships 
within three years. 

Mr. PADGETT. No; the gentleman said build a ship in 
three years. That is the statement he made. 

Mr. BUTLER. If it is necessary to build some of these ships 
by increasing the cost, why, let us do it, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask for one minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for one minute. Is there objec- 
tion? [After a pense.) The Chair hears none. 


Mr. BUTLE The country is not satisfied with the de- 
lay—— 
Mr, GORDON. Yes; they are. 


Mr. BUTLER. You will discover your mistake. The country 
is not satisfied when we appropriate for ships to have their 
keels laid two years from the date of the appropriation. You 
consult your constituents and see whether they are satisfied, 
and you will discover they are not. We are going on record. It 
is proposed we shall duplicate these two battleships and build 
them upon the same plan of the last type—Nos. 43 and 44. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHER- 
LEY] is recognized. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. I am in accord with the Chair- 
man’s position that he give the floor to some one else than a 
member of the committee, but 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will be in order and take 
his seat. The Chair under this rule will protect everybody's 
rights. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Suentey] indicated 
that he intended to ask for recognition. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. I will say to the Chairman that 
I did it before the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEY] had 
the floor. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair did not see the gentleman rise. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. I am not complaining. But I 
think it is a good plan to give some others the same chance as 
members of the committee. I am in complete accord with the 
Chair in that respect. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I believe that the overwhelming desire of every member 
of the committee is to speed up the building of battleships. But 
none of us likes to do a thing that may be unwise. It occurs to 
me, if it be not now the custom in the Navy, that it could well 
be made the custom with good results to offer bonuses for early 
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completion, as is done by private concerns. Now, an amendment 
of that kind wouid receive my support. I am not in a position 
to-day to determine whether these ships can be built in 24 
months or not, and I do not want to tie up the department in its 
contracts, and perhaps, with the desire to hasten, actually de- 
lay the building of ships. 

Now, the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BUTLER] sin- 
cerely believes it can be done. The gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Papcerr] equally believes it can not. Some of us who 
are not able to follow the details of the hearings—and I have 
had enough experience in appropriation bills to know that only 
the few men on the committee can be accurately informed of the 
details—are properly in doubt. What I would like would be 
to have some one on the committee propose a proper amendment 
undertaking to pay bonuses, in the discretion of the department, 
for early completion—just as business men do—and without 
undertaking to tie hard and fast with a time limit or the 
amount of the bonus; but make it one in reason and leave it to 
the discretion of the administrative officers. The mistake that 
legislative bodies constantly make is undertaking to usurp the 
functions of administrative officers, and we have not the infor- 
mation and the knowledge to enable us to wisely legislate this 
way, but we have the opinion, which ought to be expressed, that 
we think there should be a speeding up in the building of these 
ships, and that we are willing to pay, as any other customer 
pays, for getting a thing done earlier than it would be done other- 
wise. Now, I suggest that in all good faith, as a common-sense 
business proposition, and I hope that some member of the com- 
mittee will be prepared to offer an amendment to that effect, 
which I will gladly support. [Applause.] 


Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, if I may be per- 


mitted to digress for a moment on account of the Chairman 
apparently misunderstanding what I said before, I happen to be 
a member of the Committee on Naval Affairs, and it has 
a practice of the Chairman to recognize members of the com- 
mittee in preference to others. I have never been in accord with 
that practice. I believe that any Member of the House has 
equal rights with those of the members of the committee. But 
as it happened, I was on the floor when the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Butter] asked.for the floor, and I sat down 
in favor of him, and therefore I thought I had at least an equal 
chance with my good friend from Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEY]. 
But in my statement that I was in accord with the Chairman in 
regard to the recognition of the gentleman from Kentucky, I was 
sincere. 

When the Chairman talks about impudence, I want to say 
to the Members of the House and to the Chairman that it is 
not my purpose to practice anything of that sort. But let no 
one deceive himself, so far as I am concerned, in thinking that 
I am coerced or in any way frightened or bluffed on account of 
a fraudulent indictment by a crooked Federal officer in the 
city of New York, nor do not be deceived by the libelous state- 
ments in the mouthpieces of the munition traffickers, the big 
daily war-trust newspapers, that my rights have been impaired 
as a Member of this House. 

- I rose for the purpose of saying something in regard to this 
bill. If there was any great emergency that made it neces- 
sary to expedite the construction of these ships I do not be- 
lieve that it would cost any great amount extra to work two 
or three shifts. I do not believe it would necessarily increase 
the costs of the ships to double up the shifts. It does not make it 
necessary to pay any more money to the workmen. But I do 
not see any emergency necessary for that. In fact, when I 
support this bill, as I may with the view of preventing a greater 
expenditure and waste of the people’s money, I will feel that I 
am acquiescing in one of the greatest crimes that was ever per- 
petrated on the people of America, because there is absolutely 
no use for this increased expenditure for the Navy. There is 
less use for the increase than there has ever been in the history 
of the country, because any possible foe lies exhausted and bleed- 
ing, so to speak, and there has been proven beyond any question 
of doubt that battleships and craft of that sort are obsolete and 
inoperative, due to submarines, aircraft, and other destructive 
weapons, And still, due to the fact that the military hydro- 
phobia seems to be prevalent in high places, we are acquiescing 
in what the representatives of the Steel Trust and other profit- 
seeking corporations of the country wanted when their propa- 
ganda was started more than a year ago. I will ask any Member 
of this House if he thought that when Judge Gary, the head of 
the Steel Trust, a year or more ago, proposed that this country 
spend $500,000,000 in preparedness the Congress of the United 
States would ever acquiesce in such a proposition as that. But 
that is the result of a propaganda that has been brought forth 
by the extravagant expenditures of money and by the purchase 
of newspapers that have diluted and poisoned the minds of the 


people both in legislative bodies and elsewhere to that extent 
that it seems to me that the problem begins to confront the 
people of this country, so that if they would listen to the wild- 
eyed expressions of the militarists and the jingoists the problem 
next to consider would be to criticize the Creator for not making 
the seas bigger, so that they will be able to hold the number of 
ships that will satisfy some of our militarists of to-day. I say-to 
you that the people of this country are opposed 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Ilinois (continuing). To this proposi- 
tion, and I want to say to my good friends from the city of 
Chicago and the State of Ilinois that when the people realize 
and feel the burden of these unnecessary appropriations under 
the name of preparedness those who are responsible for it will 
be relegated to the political scrap heap. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the RECORD, 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair desires to make a statement. 
The House is proceeding under a somewhat unusual rule. The 
Chair desires to protect every Member of the House in his 
rights. Under the practice of the House the gentleman in charge 
of the bill has a preferential right to recognition. Recognition 
alternates from one side of the House to the other, and so far 
as possible the members of the Committee on Naval Affairs will 
be given preferential recognition. But the members of the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs can not expect the Chair to permit them 
to monopolize all of the debate upon all of the amendments to 
be preferred to the bill. [Applause.] 

The Chair intends, as in the case that has just happened, 
when some Member not a member of the committee upon the 
side of the House that is entitled to the next recognition indi- 
cates a desire to be recognized—uniess the chairman of the 
committee in charge of the bill or the senior Member on the 
minority side claims recognition—to give recognition to such gen- 
tleman in order that all the Members of the House may be 
treated fairly. The Chair is not infallible, and is likely to make 
errors both in recognition and in rulings; and the Chair can only 
ask the indulgence of the members of the committee to be some- 
what lenient when from one cause or another mistakes are made. 
It is the honest intention of the Chair to protect the interests 
of all the Members entitled to participate in the proceedings. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, I agree entirely with much of 
what the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SuHertey] says. I 
think an admirable plan would be to grant to the department 
power to give a bonus for speeding up, but the gentlemen in 
charge of this bill have not offered anything of this kind. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit an 
interruption at this point? 

Mr. GILLETT. Certainly. 

Mr. PADGETT. I will state to the gentleman and to the 
House that it is my expectation to offer an amendment at the 
conclusion of the building program to give to the of 
the Navy at discretion an opportunity to offer a bonus for 
speeding up. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, I am exceedingly glad to hear 
that, and if it is offered, I shall certainly vote for it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. GILLETT. No; I can not. I want to continue what I 
was saying. That proposition from the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee is an excellent one. I am glad it is going to be offered. 
But on the other hand, you can hardly expect this side of the 
House to accept the proposition which the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. SHERIEY] suggested, that it is not well to tie the 
hands of the department or hamper Executive discretion when 
for the last 15 months they have had authority to construct 
two ships and not a keel has been laid. We certainly ought to 
try to do something unless some plan is suggested by the 
majority side to speed up. 

Now, as the gentleman from Tennessee says, to use three 
shifts does not do the work three times as quickly as to use 
one shift. Actually it only does it two and one-half times as 
quickty, and it costs three times as much money. 

The gentleman from Tennessee says it should only be done in 
time of stress. Does he not call this a time of stress? It seems 
to me it is a wrong theory upon which that side of the House 
has acting. To me this is a time of stress, and to me 
expense is of little account compared with speed. I was sur- 
prised to hear the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Hay] the other 
day telling us that the Army reorganization bill was not an 


emergency measure, but that it was only an ordinary measure. I 
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had supposed it was to meet a condition of emergency. The 
President had told us that firebrands were dropping all over 
the country, and I had supposed that was enough to impress 
this House that we were in a state of emergency. Always be- 
fore, until last year, I had been on the side called the little 
Navy. I had been against an increase in the number of battle- 
ships. But I changed my mind because I supposed there 
Was a great emergency confronting the country, and I sup- 
posed you thought we were in a time of stress, and that the 
one thing needed more than anything else was speed. Why, 
if this is not a time of stress, have you gentlemen on that 
side brought in this bill, so very different from the attitude 
you have always taken before? The reason why I changed my 
mind is because I thought an emergency faced us, a time of 
stress. I thought the old protection which made a large Navy 
unnecessary had gone, the balance of power in Europe had been 
upset, and the rule of reason and international opinion had been 
supplanted by the rule of force. We do not know what the 
conditions are going to be when this war in Europe is over, 
and I supposed it was for that reason that the gentlemen on 
that side of the House, abandoning their own theories, had 
brought in this bill. 

If it is not a time of stress, why are you bringing it in? If 
it is a time of stress, then the emergency is pressing and time 
is the most important condition, and the one thing we want to 
accomplish more than anything else is to hasten whatever 
program is brought in; and I shall vote for any measure which 
does that. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
BUTLER]. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, inasmuch as this is the first 
amendment proposed on the speeding-up program, I demand 
tellers; not with the purpose of delaying the consideration of 
the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Tellers are demanded. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chairman appointed Mr. 
Papcetr and Mr. BUTLER to act as tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
96, noes 108. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the next amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


ragraph. as follows: 
of identical design in all respects 

California authorized to be con- 
structed in the act making a 


ppr riations for the naval service for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, Approved March 10 1915, 
exclusive of armor and armament, not to exceed $10,500,000 

said battleships to be constructed within 24 months from the da 
signing contract.” 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I will ask the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania if he wants debate on this; and if so, can we 
agree upon time? 

Mr. BUTLER, Mr. Chairman, in answer to the gentleman 
from Tennessee, I presume that the disposition of this amend- 
ment will largely dispose of the other amendments, because it 
will indicate the temper of the House, except on the subject of 
submarines. Therefore I ask that we may have a little debate. 
Some colleagues suggest 30 minutes on each side and then 
take a vote. 

Mr. PADGETT. What would the gentleman say to 20 minutes 
on a side? We want to get through with this. 

Mr, BUTLER. I want to facilitate the passage of this bill 
through this committee, but I think this will largely dispose of 
the dispute, except on the submarines, and I hope we can finish 
it this afternoon. 

Mr. PADGETT. Then, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be one hour debate on this, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania to control one half the time and I to control the 
other half. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that debate on the pending amendment and all 
amendments thereto be limited to one hour, one-half to be con- 
trolled by himself and one-half by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Burter]. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUTLER. I yield to the gentleman from Washington 
[Mr. Humennrey] five minutes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, last sum- 
mer I made a visit to the three forts at the entrance of Puget 
Sound. When I was there I went out to Fort Worden, which 


scout cruisers, etc.,” insert a new pe 
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is the greatest of the three forts. The commander took me out 
to the heaviest battery, and I asked him what was the range of 
the guns in that battery. His reply. was that the range was 
about 11,000 yards. Then I asked him what was the range of 
the largest guns upon a modern battleship, and his reply was 
about 21,000 yards. Or, in other words, a battleship could 
anchor in the Straits of Juan de Fuca, and without coming 
within 5 miles of the reach of our largest guns batter those forts 
to pieces, 

So far as I know, there is not a single fort upon the Pacific 
coast that is so constructed as to defend itself from land attack. 
So, if we are going to have defense upon the Pacific coast at all, 
it must be by naval vessels. And I want to call the attention of 
the committee to the fact that there has never been a battleship 
squadron upon the Pacific Ocean but once, bearing the flag of 
our country, and that was on a brief holiday trip, when they 
went around the world. There is only one battleship upon the 
Pacific Ocean to-day, and that is the old, antiquated Oregon, and 
she is the only battleship that has been upon the Pacific Ocean 
for years, A single modern battleship could entirely sweep every 
vessel that we have off the Pacific Ocean, and lay tribute upon 
every city upon the Pacific coast. i 

We are often told that since the Panama Canal was constructed 
they can send a battleship squadron from this side through to 
the Pacific; but I ask you who think that is true to take down 
your map and look at it for a moment. You will discover that 
it is 1,500 miles farther from New York through the Panama 
Canal to Puget Sound than it is from Japan to Puget Sound; or, 
to put it in another way, if a battleship squadron started from 
New York and one started from Yokohama at the same time, 
both traveling at the same rate of specd, the one from New York 
going through the Panama Canal, their destinations being Puget 
Sound, the one from Yokohama would be in Puget Sound from 
10 days to two weeks ahead of the one from New York. And if 
San Francisco was the objective point the difference would be 
from five to seven days in favor of Japan. So that if we are to 
have protection upon the Pacific Ocean it must come through a 
squadron permanently upon the Pacific. And what we upon the 
Pacific coast are asking for to-day, not for aggression but as a 
matter of defense and protection, is that Congress proceed to 
construct a battleship squadron and keep a navy upon the Pacific 
equal to that kept upon the Pacific by any other nation. [Ap- 
plause.] 

If I have any time, I yield it back. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman yields back two minutes. 

Mr. BUTLER. Shall I yield again? 

Mr. PADGETT. If you please. 

Mr. BUTLER. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
GALLAGHER] five minutes. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of two 
additional battleships and will vote for the amendment. [Ap- 
plause.] I have voted for additional battleships every time I 
have had a chance to do so in this House. I voted for Capt. 
Hobson's program when it was looked upon as a joke in this 
body. I believe that a majority of the Members to-day realize 
the necessity of additional battleships, and I further believe I 
represent a majority of the Democratic Members from Chicago 
in this House who, with me, will support the amendment for the 
two additional battleships. 

There is a great deal of talk here about our assuming second 
place. I am for a Navy that will take first place. I do not 
care whether it is a greater Navy than Germany has or a 
greater Navy than England has. I want it big enough to com- 
mand respect no matter what kind of alliance is made against 
us. If we have a Navy that does not care for that of any other 
nation, then I am satisfied we are doing business in the right 
kind of a way. [Applause.] 

We read in the papers that the mails are being interfered with 
by the British Government, mails coming to and going from this 
country. I do not believe that Great Britain has any right to 
interfere with the mails coming to this country, and I hope 
there will be a protest against it-that will make them stop 
their interference not only with the mails, but with the commer- 
cial and business interests of this country that are trying to do 
business with other neutral countries. 

Now, so far as this naval program is concerned, I do not come 
from a section of country that is going to make any profit by 
the building of additional battleships. We have no navy yards 
to look after out my way, but I am in fayor of battleships as a 
necessity. Not only am I in favor of the battleships, but also 
additional submarines. I believe we ought to appropriate a 
sufficient amount of funds to put every navy yard in this 
country in proper shape to handle the business that we are going 
to make for the navy yards by this Navy program that we are 
adopting. The talk that we ought to assume second place among 
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the nations does not appeal to me in any way, shape, or manner. 
I believe that the United States is big enough, strong enough, 
and rich enough to assume first place as a nayal power; that 
we have the muney to do it with; and that we should not be 
niggardly about spending it for a good cause. [Applause.] We 
can secure plenty of funds for defense, and the country does 
not object to our spending the money in the right way. 

The only objections I have ever heard to the spending of 
money as ordered by a legislative body was when the people 
believed that it was not spent rightly. If we convince the 
people that we are spending the money honestly, economically, 
and for the best interests of the people, I do not believe there 
is going to be any objection to it anywhere, and I do believe 
that the country is in favor of this naval program that we are 
going to try to put through, and I hope we will be successful 
in getting the two additional battleships. [Applause.] With 
the countries of the whole world forming alliances and the 
bringing together of the naval powers of four and five different 
nations as at present for offensive and defensive purposes, what 
is the use of our talking of assuming second place as against 
any other nation? 

With the immense coast line we have to look after and our 
different possessions in the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans that 
will need protection, and with the Monroe doctrine to maintain, 
why should we be content to assume second place among the 
navies of the world? Because the navies of the powers now 
at war in Europe have cut little or no figure in that disturbance 
up to the present time, that is no reason or excuse for our not 
going ahead with our naval program. The very fact that 
England is the greatest naval power to-day gives her an ad- 
vantage over her adversaries in that she can bring supplies for 
herself and allies from all sections of the world to the detri- 
ment of the countries with which she is at war. 

We are not building a Navy for war purposes. Defenseless- 
ness invites insult. So far as we are concerned, we are building 
a Navy to maintain peace, 

We are looking for no advantage over any other nation, but 
I do believe that we should build a Navy and assume a position 
that will maintain and secure to our people all that this repub- 
lican form of government stands for. I am in favor of a greater 
number of men for the Navy than this bill provides for, and 
we should arrange for them. The great parades that are taking 
place in all the centers of population plainly indicates that 
publie sentiment is in favor of preparedness, and the money to 
furnish all that is needed to make our country secure will be 
forthcoming. 

This Congress will make a grave mistake if it allows other 
countries to proceed with their naval programs of building ship 
after ship, which will give them the advantage which they are 
after and at the same time the liberty to do as they please on 
the high seas, without we here and now make an effort while 
this bill is before us to help our country to continue to assuine 
its proper place among the nations of the world, The safest 
way to preserve peace is to be in a position to maintain it. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. BUCHANAN]. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, this amendment 
provides for the 24 months’ proposition. The reason that the 
construction of battleships and submarines has been obstructed 
or arrested is because the industries of the country have been 
turned over to the disposal of the belligerent nations. Of course, 
if the administration that acquiesces in belligerent nations util- 
izing the industries of our country to manufacture machines of 
death really believed that there was an emergency confronting 
the people at this time it would not permit the allies to utilize 
the industries of the United States, but would bring pressure to 
bear on the manufacturers of the country to manufacture ships 
for the American Navy instead of the foreign nations. 

It has been stated here that it is impossible to secure steel 
for the manufacture of these ships, which is true. That also 
applies to other industries of our country. Not only has the 
price of steel doubled and trebled as a penalty on the American 
people for their acquiescence in the despicable business of manu- 
facturing machines of death to shoot down those who are our 
friends and to widow their wives and orphan their children to 
satisfy the greed of the financial and commercial pirates of Wall 
Street, who are the beneficiaries of the extortionate profits in 
munitions of war; but furthermore, one of the most important 
industries of our country, the building industry and construc- 
tion work, is being arrested and obstructed by the abnormal high 
prices of steel and the inability to secure same as well as other 
building materials. Those responsible are giving the war as 
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an excuse, but it is really the criminal trusts operating in viola- 
tion of the law without regard for justice or equity. 

Not only is the price of steel and building materials abnor- 
mally high, but the prices of all the necessities of the common 
people have increased by leaps and bounds due to the power of 
monopoly. This so-called Democratic administration is mak- 
ing no effort to protect the people against this infamous and out- 
rageous plunder, and the silence of the “patriots” who are 
clamoring for these large and unnecessary expenditures of the 
people’s money under the name of preparedness is quite sig- 
nificant when it comes to protecting the people against this high- 
handed robbery in the abnormally high prices on the necessaries 
of life being collected from the people by the invisible govern- 
ment, the house of Morgan, and their Wall Street allies. 

I wonder what has become of the real representatives of the 
people, the men who stood steadfast in upholding the princi- 
ples of real, genuine democracy. Has that brand of statesmen 
become extinct? Have they disappeared entirely from our legis- 
lative halls? We hear our legislators clamor loud and long 
in support of propositions that will not only rob the present 
generation of our people, but will prove disastrous and detri- 
mental to the best interests and welfare of our posterity and 
the future of our country, but little is said by our patriotic 
legislators to protect the people from the arrogant plunder of the 
trusts and monopolies of our country. 

So far as the battleships are concerned, if there has been any 
doubt about the obsoleteness and inoperativeness of a battleship, 
there is no doubt at this time after 20 months of the war in 
Europe, because Great Britain, with the greatest fleet, allied with 
France, Japan, Russia, and Italy, which leaves a surplus of 
battleships, with a battle ground within a few miles of their 
base of supplies, has not made a successful move. Ah, they 
say they have control of the seas; but they could have the same 
control with modern submarines and other vessels that are 
much cheaper to manufacture and maintain. But that would 
not satisfy the Munitions Trust and armor-plate ring, so we 
must build more battleships, that their greedy appetities for 
extortionate war profits may continue to be satisfied at the 
expense of the already overburdened wealth producers of our 
country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. MAGEE. Mr. Chairman, I want to say a word in behalf 
of the American Navy, always our first line of defense, prob- 
ably our main defense in case of foreign attack. If we are to 
protect and defend the Panama Canal, the construction of which 
has cost many millions of dollars, and the maintenance of which 
is so vital to the security of the country; if we are to uphold 
and promulgate the Monroe doctrine, as we must; if we are to 
continue to be the dominant power upon the Western Hemi- 
sphere, we must have a strong, modern Navy. If a foreign power 
should contemplate attack, it is quite likely that the first blow 
might be struck in Mexico or in Central America, or more in- 
directly in a threatened landing in South America. In such 
event substantially our sole reliance would be the Navy. 

Why, then, should we haggle about increasing the Navy in ac- 
cordance with the recommendations of our naval officers and 
experts? You sit here and in the most nonchalant manner vote 
millions of dollars from the Public Treasury in appropriations 
for good roads, rivers and harbors, rural credits, flood control, 
and for a governmental ship experiment, projects commendable 
or otherwise, but which are not so pressing but that they would 
keep a while. When, however, it comes to making provision for 
the defense of the country, the gentlemen across the aisle say 
that an increase of $100,000,000 for naval purposes at this time 
is sufficient. What we say is that the needs of the Navy now 
should not be measured by cost; that the cost is immaterial. If 
the Navy needs two more battleships, costing some $35,000,000, 
it is our duty to authorize their construction. [Applause] I 
believe, as the distinguished gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Foss] 
said, that the battleship must be the dependence cf the fleet, 
and that all other naval craft must be auxiliary thereto. The 
submarine is all right for purposes of defense and as the sniper 
of the sea, but the battleship is supreme. 

Give the Navy the battleships. You need not worry about 
the cost. It will take a long time to build the ships. Create 
the obligation and some future Congress will gladly pay the 
bill, and perhaps, by indirect means, to the material relief of 
the taxpayers. It is unfair to tax the State of New York heavily 
for every kind of experiment and then refuse needed appropria- 
tions for the national defense. 

The American Navy should be our pride. [Applause.] We 
should be proud of its personnel, proud of its achievements, 
proud of its traditions. In all the history of the Republic I 
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do not recall that the American Navy has ever been whipped 
upon any lake or upon any sea. [Applause.] Whenever the 
Navy hus been called upon for action it has performed its work 
with marked efficiency and success. It has defended and upheld 
the honor of the country at all times, at all places, and at all 
hazards. No one has ever questioned the fighting spirit of the 
Navy, its absolute devotion to the country, and the remarkable 
daring of its oflicers and men. It must be a great pleasure for 
areal American citizen to honor and salute the American Navy— 
our greatest safeguard and our best guaranty of peace. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. PADGETT: Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr, RUCKER]. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, my observation is that there 
are three classes of American citizens when it comes to the 
consideration of the bill now pending. All of these classes are 
represented upon this floor. There is one class represented by 
some of the gentlemen who have spoken here to-day which thinks 
that no naval program that the mind of man can conceive is too 
great. They would go to the utmost limit of the most hysterical 
advocate of a big navy, and they tell us, as has just been said, 
that when it comes to battleships the question of dollars and cents 
ought not to be considered. There is another class, a somewhat 
larger class, which believes that we need no preparation for de- 
fensive purposes at all. That class has some representation here, 
but not much. There are those in the country, loyal and patriotic 
citizens, who believe that this whole alarm, this whole theory 
of national “ preparedness,” is not well founded; that no hidden 
danger lurks anywhere and that we can go on in the peaceful 
ways we have been pursuing with absolute safety, without tax- 
ing the people one dollar for additional battleships. There is 
another class, and a much larger class, which believes in pre- 
paredness along reasonable lines, not because they are alarmed 
by the apprehension that some nation may cross the waters and 
assail us, but because they realize that some nation might do 
so, and therefore in order to protect the integrity of this great 
Government from encroachments from any power or from all 
powers on earth they favor a reasonable preparedness. For the 
first time since I have had the honor to serve on this floor I find 
myself in the frame of mind to support a great naval program. 

T can support most heartily the pending measure. I support 
it, not because I believe there is danger but I support it because 
there might be danger; but, feeling as I do about it, I am not 
going to cast my vote to impose a burden of taxation upon the 
American people, already heavily burdened, which no circum- 
stances in the present and no reasonable apprehension of the 
future justifies. When I have voted for a measure like the one 
now pending I feel that I have discharged every patriotic duty 
that T owe, and I feel at the same time that I am keeping in 
mind my obligations as a Representative not to overtax and 
unnecessarily burden the taxpayers of this Republic. If our 
country was in Imminent danger, I would join those who think 
the amount of appropriation should not be considered. 

Mr. Chairman, much is being said here about the necessity 
of speeding up—hastening the construction of battleships. My 
notion is that even in the slow processes employed at the present 
time every war vessel authorized in this bill will be constructed 
long before it will become necessary for this Nation to fire a 
single shot in defense of our national honor or in the preserya- 
tion of the safety of our people. 

The CHATRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

By unanimous consent, Mr. Rucker was granted leave to 
extend his remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD]. 

Mr, STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, the bill reported by the 
committee is Iame and lacking in naval preparedness. How 
any committee can justify in this critical time a bill that does 
not provide for any first line of battleships is hard for me to 


understand. True, they bring in a bill providing for five battle 


cruisers, but they acknowledge in apology for that lame policy 
that they are merely auxiliary to the fleet to be used as scout 
cruisers, not in any wise to be utilized in time of real. action on 
the firing line. The apologists say that during the present 
Buropean war the dreadnaughts have not shown their efficiency. 
They have not been called upon so far in any battle to deter- 
mine whether they are more efficient than any other arm of 
defense. England has by her superior number of dreadnaughts 
controlled the sea and has prevented up to the present time 
any conflict with the navy of the central powers. In these 
times not to provide for one or two battleships seems to me to 
be deserting the naval program entirely. Let it go out abroad 
to the foreign countries that the bill to be passed by this House 
provides for no real battleships, and it will be reasonably under- 


stood that this Gevernment is deserting its policy of providing: 
adequate fighting ships. I hold in my hand a report of the naval 
board as late as May 8 last, in which they recommend not two 
dreadnaughts, but six dreadnaughts, to place this Government 
second in naval power in the world. No one can claim that 
but two are unreasonable, 

Mr. MONDELL rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. In a moment. Heretofore I have in my 
votes in times past voted for one as opposed to two battleships; 
but I believe that in these times we should prepare as a matter 
of insurance to adequately equip our Navy. With the equi- 
librium in world affairs completely destroyed, it is safe and 
sane, at least until normal times are restored, to continue to 
maintain our fighting force. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I was about to ask the gen- 
tleman if I was correct in my recollection of a year or two ago 
that the gentleman voted for only one capital ship of any kind? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I just stated that heretofore in times past 
I did. 

Mr. MONDELL. This bill provides for five. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The bil! provides for five auxiliary cruis- 
ers, and the chairman of the committee in all his talk could not 
explain away the fact of not providing for some battleships that 
would be used in the first line of attack, and here we have the 
General Board advocating six dreadnaughts, and the amendment 
under consideration is for but two, a very reasonable proposal. 
There are many Members on our side who have voted hereto- 
fore for but one battleship; but our vision has changed, the 
times have changed, and we recognize the crucial and critical 
condition that may beset this Government at any minute, and, 
if for no other reason than that of insurance, I believe that we 
should provide for two battleships in this bill. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has expired. The gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Chairman, I assume that the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Srarrorp] who has just spoken makes no 
claim as a naval expert, nor is this claim made by any member 
of the Committee on Naval Affairs. The gentleman seems to be 
greatly surprised and shocked that the bill as proposed by the 
majority of the committee recommends the building of battle 
cruisers and fails to include in the building program any battle- 
ships. This report of the majority is in strict accord with the 
views and advice of the best recognized experts of our Navy, 
and in our Navy can be found the brightest and most accom- 
plished scientists and the greatest naval experts of the world. 
The admiral in charge of the Atlantic Fleet, Admiral Fletcher ; 
the admiral in charge of the Pacific Fleet, Admiral Winslow; the 
head of the War College, Admiral Knight; and the commander 
of the Nevada, Capt. Sims, than whom there is no more dis- 
tinguished or capable officer in our Navy; and other distin- 
guished officers have urged and strongly advised the committee 
to exclude battleships from the building program and to include 
only battle cruisers, provided the building program adopted for 
capital ships by Congress at this session is to be a limited one. 
On page 2637 of the hearings Capt. Sims states as follows: 

Capt. Sits. If you built 10 battleships right now and you had no 
battle cruisers, you would be up against it if 755 got Into a war with a 
country that had them. Such an enemy could take his fleet practically 
where he pleased, as he did in the war game last May, and you would 
know nothing about it until he got his 40-centimeter guns planted on the 
shore to keep your fleet off. 

The CHAIRMAN. Just for purposes of assumption, and to illustrate 

our opinion: Suppose that the committee should report in favor of 

Jone capital ships, would you recommend, under all the existing con- 
ditions in our Navy, that there should be four battle cruisers and no 
dreadnaughts, or two battle cruisers and two dreadnaughts? 

Capt. Sus. Without the slightest hesitation I would recommend 
the four battle cruisers, and if the following year you should decide 
on four more capital s, I should recommend that you build four 
more battle cruisers, until we had eight or nine battle cruisers before 
we built any more battleships, because you are up against it if you 
have not got them. 

Mr. Rohzurs. If we should recommend MT capital ships this year, 
you would recommend that they be eight battle cruisers? 

Capt. Sirus. Absolutely. I do not want you to take this solely as 
a sonal opinion from me, but what I base it on is this: I ve 

it over, of course, with a many other people. In fact, 
as a student at the War Colle 
to write a paper on the tactics of the whole fleet. My 


Cones, ets represented by a man who came down here to talk to 
ou about it, recommended six, and finally chan his mind to nine, 

cruisers, hat was not solely Admiral ight’s personal opin- 
ion, I believe. That was an opinion he has doubtless formed by asso- 
ciation. with 40 officers at the college, who are fighting battle after 
battle against each other, where they see the necessity of the battle 
cruisers; and if I did not know engum about it, and had not made 
any study of the subject at ali, I would unhesitatingly, as I would 
in a gi many other cases, bend my own opinion to that of a man 
who comes here to represent the War College, because if the War 
College is wrong in those matters there is only one thing for you to 
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do, and that is to abolish it as soon as possible, because that is the 
institution of practical fleet officers that is telling us how we should 
handle our fleet when we come to war; and God knows if it is wrong 
it wants to be suppressed right away. The Navy has been run long 
enough on individual opinions, and it is time to make use of all the 
acenmulated brains an experience we can get together for thorough 
continuous discussion. 


On page 2692 of the hearings appears the further statement: 


Capt. Sius. I would like to see eight or nine battle cruisers built at 
the 3 ible date. That would enable us to put up a good stand 
against anybody who might come on us. 

Mr. BUTLER. Would 7 discontinue building dreadnaughts? 

Capt. Sis. Until I had those cruisers, yes, sir, absolutely, because if 
you build 10 more dreadnaughts of the most powerful character in the 
world, you have not anything to screen them, and the enemy can come 
after you in the night with his torpedo-boat destroyers, submarines, etc. 


I also strongly commend to the gentleman the very graphic 
description given by Capt. Sims of a final attack on the fleet 
recently planned, and played out in the Caribbean Sea, and 
which demonstrates the use and value of battle cruisers and the 
absolute helplessness of battleships against night torpedo at- 
tack. This will be found on page 2694 of the hearings. 

The gentleman should also carefully consider the very inter- 
esting and informing statement by Admiral Knight on page 
2013 of the hearings, as follows: 


Admiral Knicur, As regards the battle cruiser, I will say that I 
never a with that statement as to battle cruisers, and I do not 
agree with it now. You will understand, of course, that there are dif- 
ferences of opinion in the General Board, just as there are differ- 
ences of opinion elsewhere, and I thought on the 9th day of Novem- 
ber, and I Phink now, that the battle 85 has shown itself to be very 
Pa more important than it was believed to be in the beginning of 
the war. 

The CHAIRMAN. Your recommendation with reference to postponing 
the construction of battleships at the present time and emphasizing 
the importance of the immediate construction of battle cruisers is made 
in view of our particular situation, having the number of battleships we 
have and having no battle cruisers? 

Admiral Kxichr. That is one part of my reason, and there is another 
pert which I tried to bring out when I made my statement. It is that 

believe the design of battleships to be now in a condition of flux. I 
believe that within the next year chan will be made, not in the 
essential nature of the battleship, but in its detailed nature, which will 
enable us a year from this time to des a battleship which will meet 
measurably some of the dangers which have developed during this war. 


And then on page 2014: 


The CHAIRMAN, With those limitations? 

Admiral KNIGHT. Yes. But I think I ought, before closing, to bring 
in this point which I have not made fully; that is to say, that the ex- 
perience of the War College, repeated day after day and month after 
month and year after year, emphasizes the absolutely vital necessit 
for scouts and battle cruisers. Of course, if we could make them all 
battle cruisers, as was said in that report, that would be fine, because 
then the moment contact is made with the enemy, the battle cruiser 
breaks through their scouting line and finds out what is behind it. 
When he comes cioser to the enemy, he finds the enemy's main feet, 
surrounded by what we will call a defensive screen, and he is able to 
make touch with that, and perhaps to break through it and find out 
what lies beyond it. In other words, he has all the powers of the 
scout and a great many more, as stated in the General Board's report ; 
but if we can not have every one of our scouts a battle cruiser—an¢ 
it seems a little too much to ask—then we should have our line of 
scouts backed up by battle cruisers, so that when the scout sees some- 
thing that looks a little dangerous, he calls for the battle cruisers to 
deal with the situation. 

This is the experience of every officer who comes to the War College. 
Officers come there not very friendly to the battle cruiser; they do not 
know just what it really is, But I venture to say there is not one of 
them there now, and there are 36 there, who to-day would not say, 
“Give us battle cruisers first of all.“ Before I left there to come down 
here, a number of officers urged me to speak out strongly for this type. 


And then, on page 2066, Admiral Knight says: 


In other words, I wish you to accept what I say abont the needs of 
battle cruisers and sccuts as coming not from me individually, as Rear 
Admira! Knight, but as coming from the president of the War Colle; 
and from the War College; and I really think that that entitles me to 
ask you to attach more importance to it than you attach on that one 
point, about types of ships, to the statement of almost any other officer 
who can come before you, We try these things out there week after 
week and month after month and year after year, and we have been 
driven irresistibly to the conclusion that a considerable number of 
battle cruisers and a large number of scouts are an absolute necessity. 
So that I say I claim to speak on that iy i with an authority quite 
different from that of officers who have only the general experience of 
service behind them, 

About the number of battle cruisers: During the course of my re- 
marks yesterday I think I made it clear—I hope I made it clear— 
that the number for which I was standing was the largest number 
that could be built, and it was represented yesterday that more than I 
had suggested could be built. I have made some inquiries since, and 
have satisfied myself that more could be built, and I should therefore 
like to be understood as standing not for six but nine battle cruisers. 
I think that was implied all through my testimony yesterday, but I 
did not make it as definite as I wish to make it now. 


From these statements and many others set out in the hear- 
ings made by naval officers before the committee it will be seen 
that they now recognize we have emphasized too much in the 
past the building of battleships and have neglected to build 
that valuable, indispensable type of capital ship called the 
battle cruiser. It was forcefully pointed out that in order to 
make efficient the fleet we now have it was of supreme im- 
portance to devote our attention to the building of battle 


cruisers until we construct at least six or eight of this type. 
Admiral Knight called attention to the further fact that it was 
wise to postpone the further building of battleships, not only 
because we now find an urgent need for battle cruisers but be- 
cause many lessons of great value will be later learned from 
the present war, and we can wisely. appropriate the informa- 
tion thus obtained if the now unnecessary construction of battle- 
ships be postponed. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is not the entire testimony which the gen- 
tleman refers to merely in justification of the need of battle 
cruisers and not as against the need of dreadnaughts? 

Mr. OLIVER. None of the officers appearing before us dis- 
credited in the slightest the value of the battleship. 

Mr. STAFFORD. ‘That is my point. I am not speaking 
against the battle cruisers; I say they are needed. 

Mr. OLIVER. The gentleman has fallen into this error, how- 
ever, that he fails to recognize that according to the high expert 
opinion from which I haye heretofore quoted we now have a 
fleet that is unbalanced, because we have a number of battle- 
ships and absolutely no battle cruisers. The military value of 
the battle cruiser is so great as to cause all of the naval officers 
to now advise the immediate construction of these cruisers, and 
many of the officers, as I have already shown, urge with great 
emphasis that no more battleships be constructed until we shall 
have added at least six or eight battle cruisers to our fleet. 

There must be some rational limit set on the amount to be 
appropriated at this session of Congress for the building of 
capital ships, and the committee feels that the large sum of 
$100,000,000, which this bill carries for this purpose, represents 
the rational, nay the extreme limit. This sum is more than 
three times what any Congress in the history of this country, 
prior to the Sixty-third Congress, ever appropriated for the 
building of capital ships, and surely no one will insist that three 
times the amount heretofore appropriated by a single Congress 
at one session is not a reasonable limit upon the appropriation to 
be made at this time. The committee has endeavored in plan- 
ning the building program to follow the advice of the well- 
recognized experts. 

Mr. MEEKER. Wonld the gentleman suggest that the recom- 
mendation of the General Board is irrational? 

Mr. OLIVER. I will say to the gentleman that Admiral 
Knight, who is in charge of the War College, is a member of the 
General Board. He stated to the committee that at the time 
the General Board made its recommendations differences of 
opinion were then entertained as to the importance of emphasiz- 
ing the building of battle cruisers to the exclusion of battle- 
ships. He further said that his study of the use made of battle 
cruisers in the foreign war and their very great importance, as 
shown in the games played at the War College, now clearly dem- 
onstrated to him and the other officers of the War College the 
urgent and impelling necessity of adding a large number of this 
type to the fleet. 

As early as 1905 England began the building of battle cruisers 
and Germany laid down the same type of ships in 1907. Our 
officers all frankly admit that until recently they had not be- 
come thoroughly convinced of the great importance of adding 
this type of ship to our fleet. They now find that to send our 
fleet of battleships to sea without battle cruisers would be like 
depriving it of its real eyes. The battle cruiser which this bill 
proposes to build will have a speed of not less than 35 knots and 
will carry either ten 14 or eight 16-inch guns, and will be a 
vessel of wonderful destructive power and of great informing 
power, powerful enough to drive in or destroy the cruiser 
screen of any attacking fleet and discover readily the where- 
abouts of such attacking fleet, and communicate that infor- 
mation to its own fleet, thereby opening the way for torpedo 
attack at night on the battleships of such attacking fleet. I feel 
that this House, in the light of this overwhelming expert advice, 
will fully concur with the majority report recommending the 
building of five battle cruisers to the exclusion of battleships. 
The importance of this type of capital ship in the developing 
and balancing of our present fleet can not be overestimated. 
{Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, may I make an inquiry? How 
do we stand as to time? 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. SAUNDERS). 
minutes remaining and the gentleman 
PADGETT] has 5. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
extend my remarks ín the RECORD? 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield fiye minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. RICKETTS]. 


The gentleman has 12 
from Tennessee [Mr. 


unanimous consent to 
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Mr. RICKETTS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, 
the question of preparedness has been the chief topic of public 
discussion of the American people for the past year. Congress, 
from the very beginning of this session, has had this question 
under consideration at various times. The debate in the House 
has been heated at times between Members favoring the propo- 
sition and those who are opposed to it. The result of these 
debates has developed that the membership of this House is 
divided into three separate and distinct classes with reference 
to the question of preparedness. First, the class known as 
favoring a small navy; second, the class known as favoring a 
large navy; and third, the class favoring a slight addition to 
the present Navy. There is another class of individuals known 
as the pacifists who do not believe in the maintenance of a navy. 
This latter class is small and has not made great headway in 
support of its claims. 

I have listened to the various discussions on this floor with 
reference to this great problem. I have read all the literature 
that I could get hold of on the subject. Since last Saturday I 
very carefully have read the bill through two or three times. I 
have read the report of the Committee on Naval Affairs of the 
House, and I have also read the minority report of that com- 
mittee; and I have listened to the debate since last Saturday 
morning, and, after having this matter under consideration 
for some considerable time, and after having sifted the argu- 
ments pro and con, I have reached the conclusion that this coun- 
try should have at least the second best navy in the world. No 
other country has so much coast line to protect as we have, and 
the coasts of our country can be protected only in one way, 
and that is by a good, strong, and efficient navy. We do not 
need us large a navy as England, because England has posses- 
sions scattered all over the world. She is required to use the 
seas in order to acquire taw material for her manufacturers and 
certain foodstuffs for her citizens. She is a dependent nation, 
while ours is an independent ‘Nation to a very large extent. We 
can live within our own resources. England survives by the 
resources that she obtains from other countries. 

I have never been in favor of a large standing army. Our 
present emergency military strength is about 631,000, officers 
and men. Our normal military strength in time of peace is 
about 200,000 men, and, to my mind, this is even a greater army 
than is necessary in time of peace. I opposed the continental 
army scheme, because I thought it tended too much toward na- 
tional militarism. It has always been my belief that in order 
to stimulate the Army of this country the National Guard should 
be federalized, and the President should be empowered with the 
authority to require military service on the part of the guard 
in the event of an emergency. Under the Hay bill, that passed 
during this session, these provisions have been provided for, and 
the Hay bill is now a law. 

There is a great diversity of opinion with reference to the 
size of the Navy that should be maintained on the part of this 
Nation, as I said in the beginning. 

Even the naval experts can not agree as to what the size of 
our Navy should be, and that makes the problem much more 
difficult to the ordinary man. 

OUR PRESENT NAVY. 


I shall here give a summary of the vessels of the United 
States, as shown by the report of the Secretary of the Navy, 
up to and including July 1, 1915. We have in the Navy 
First-line battleships.__.___.________ ä 
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We have authorized the construction of the following: 
C bint ileal oes phe oct preteen eo eee) HS 
Destroyers. EET es LI RD IN, PERRI 6 
Submarines. PPP 18 
Total 26 


INCREASE OF Navi. 


It is proposed by the present House bill 15947, known as the 
Padgett bill, to increase the Navy as follows: 


eT ey Ca EE A et Rs Ue 5 
Barut Cries eee . oe 4 
DORE rig as en er ae et eee 10 
Submarines of a surface displacement of about 800 tons — 3 
c ae ES EE RA EL ES RES Ee T 
Fuel sort a — S12 ALE BSR ea Tag à 
A capa Sian mn nS E 1 
MEL TAON a a ees RSE 

Toil etditional whine . ̃ eno 42 


This addition is recommended by the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs on the theory that it will better balance our fleet and in- 
crease its fighting efficiency. The majority report of the com- 
mittee states that this bill recommends an appropriation of 
$142,389,773.99, exclusive of the increase of the Navy, and for 
the increase to the Navy it recommends an appropriation of 
$98,859,378, and then states that for the expenses of the peace 
commission, it advises and provides for the appropriation of 
$200,000, manng a . . Which is an 
increase over the appropriation for purpose of last 
year of $91,781,278.11. 

This bill does not provide for the building of any dread- 
naughts. Some of the gentlemen upon the floor of this House 
have insisted that such a provision should be made in order to 
make our Navy more stable. It will require about five years 
to make the additions proposed in this bill. 

The question of increasing the Navy is not a political ques- 
tion. It is one that interests the people of the Nation as a 
na Sag our ae in eee 32 this bill should be 
mo a sp patriotism, and any attempt to inject 
politics into it should pale into insignificance. 

During the administration of President McKinley, in the two 
Congresses of his first term, we authorized the building of the 
Maine, the Missouri, the Ohio, the Georgia, the Nebraska, the 
Virginia, the New Jersey, and the Rhode Island—a total of 8 
ships in three years. Then, under the McKinley-Roosevelt ad- 
ministration, in the Fifty-seventh Congress, we authorized the 
building of the Connecticut and the Louisiana. During the first 
session and the second session we authorized the Idaho, the 
Kansas, the Minnesota, the Mississippi, and the Vermont. In 
the Fifty-eighth Congress we authorized the New Jersey, the 
Michigan, and the South Carolina—a total of 10 battleships in 
four years under Roosevelt’s administration. During the four 
years of Roosevelt’s second administration we authorized the 
Delaware, the South Dakota, the Florida, the Uiah, the Arkan- 
sas, and the Wyoming—a total of 6 ships. In the Sixty-first 
Congress, during the first two years of President Taft's adminis- 
tration, we authorized the building of the New York, the Tezas, 
the Nevada, and the Oklahome. So it is plain that during the 
14 years under McKinley, Roosevelt, and Taft we authorized 
the building of 28 battleships. The Sixty-second Congress was 
Democratic, and that Congress authorized but 2 battleships. In 
1910 our Navy ranked second among the navies of the world; 
to-day it ranks fourth. It is therefore evident that our Navy 
since 1910 has been on the decline, and in my judgment this 
should not have happened. Had it not been for the great, cruel, 
crushing war that broke out in Europe it is possible that the 
people of this Nation would have been lulled into an unenviable 
position with reference to its Navy. There is but one way by 
which the coasts of this country can be defended, and that is in 
and through the Navy. The Navy is the first line of defense to 
our country, and I am one Member in this House who believes 
in building and maintaining a Navy second only to that of 
England. If we could look into the future and determine what 
a day, a week, a month, or a year might bring forth, then in all 
probability we would not need to spend this vast amount of 
money in strengthening the Navy, but we can not determine 
what the future holds in store for this or any other nation. 
There is no way by which peace may be guaranteed to the 
people of this Nation. There is but one way by which the in- 
terests of the people of this Nation may be protected from in- 
vasion by any foreign foe. 

At present we are at peace with the world; and let us hope 
that we may continue at peace for all time to come. While I am 
in favor of a large Navy, at least one large enough to defend us 
against attack of any nation, yet it is my sincere hope that the 
time will never come when we will need our Navy except for 
the sole and only purpose of delivering a salute to the Stars and 
Stripes. We all want peace now and forever. I believe the les- 
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son that American citizens are getting from the great, brutal war 
that is raging across the seas will incline our people to the pur- 
suit of peace, and let us hope and pray that our people may con- 
tinue to be a peace-loving Nation. Washington said, “ War is to 
be abhorred,” and everybody knows what Sherman said about it. 

I am going to support this bill, although it is not what I had 
hoped it would be; but, after having studied the matter care- 
fully, I am inclined to believe it to be my duty to support it, and 
I shall be governed in this matter by the dictates of my con- 
cience after mature and earnest deliberation. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. RICKETTS. Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, I make the same request. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. GALLA- 
GHER] asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, how many minutes have I 
remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman has seven minutes. 

Mr. BUTLER. I yield seven minutes to the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. MEEKER]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
MEEKER] is recognized for seven minutes. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Chairman, there is just one question 
before this Congress, and that is, Are we satisfied in our own 
minds that the provisions of this bill provide ample defense for 
our coast line? If it does not do that, the bill is not what it 
should be. Anything short of ample defense is only a little 
better than none. 

The chief discussion here seems to be between the value of 
a cruiser and a battleship. I have listened patiently and care- 
fully to all the addresses while I was here on the floor, and I 
have read those that were made when I was not here. As I 
understand it, to use the parlance of a landsman, a battleship 
is a floating fortification. On the Pacific coast to-day we have 
on the sea, if I am correctly informed, no gun greater than an 
8-inch gun on any ship. Japan is equipped with 14 and 15 inch 
guns, and if any man on the floor of this House will take the 
time to go out here to the navy yard and see that tiny little 
8-inch gun alongside of a 14-inch or a 16-inch gun and look 
the people of this country in the eye and say he believes that 
those 8-inch guns can keep off a 16-inch gun, he will declare that 
we can do the impossible thing. 

Why is it that you refuse consistently and constantly to put 
at least two floating forts on the Pacific coast, equipped with 
guns of sufficient range to outreach any gun from any quarter 
whatever? I can not understand it. i 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Missouri yield 
to the gentleman from Washington? 

Mr. MEEKER. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I want to suggest to the 
gentleman that according to naval authorities—and I am not 
one—all the vessels we have on the Pacific Ocean would be 
able to make no resistance whatever to a modern battleship. 

Mr. MEEKER, Am I correct in saying that they have only 
8-inch guns there? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. ‘That is my information. 

Mr. MEEKER. Now, Mr. Chairman, it is not a question of 
patriotism. I am getting weary of men getting up on each side 
of this aisle and assuring the country of their patriotism before 
making their arguments. It is a question of practical sense. 
Does anybody believe that an 8-inch gun will take care of a 
16-inch gun, and that patriotism will add 8 inches to the de- 
ficiency of the gun? [Laughter.] There are some men who 
would like to substitute their speeches and their “hot air” 
for guns, but it will not do in war. Why is it that men who on 
this floor and before this committee plead that you extend the 
range of the guns so that they will make up the difference in 
the range between our guns and those of other nations? We 
do not know who our enemy will be, but the question is, Will 
we be able to overreach the guns of other nations? Why is it 
that we men here are charged with being in the hands of the 
trust, or scared to death, one or the other? 

I do not suppose the gentleman from Texas would start out 
to meet a Texas Ranger and himself be armed with a .22 gallery 
target pistol. When you start out on land to meet a man who 
enrries a .45 you do not go armed with a set of resolutions. 


You try to be equipped with something a little better than what 
he has. Yet because men here are pleading for the arming of 
the Pacific coast with guns of sufficient range to match the 
range of any that may come against that coast we are charged 
with being sold out to the trusts, charged with being scared to 
death. You on the Texas border would be mighty glad to know 
that on this side of the line there were soldiers enough with 
guns enough to reach a little farther than the greasers could 
shoot. But when men come from the Pacific coast and ask you 
for adequate protection you say they are frightened to death. 
Men in the harbors of Boston and New York have the same 
right to protection as have you. 

I am from St. Louis myself, and it would take an enemy a 
long time to reach us; but I say that the man from the safe 
interior of the country who is not as much concerned in the pro- 
tection of our coasts and our seaports and in the protection of 
every American as is the man who lives at the water’s edge is 
not to my mind a real, thoroughbred, all-around sportsman. 
[Applause.] The man who thinks only of the safety of his 
own hide is not, as I understand it, a true American. [Ap- 
plause.] Of course I know plenty of you gentlemen here do 
not take much stock in what your President says. You might 
as well admit it. [Laughter.] He has told you to jump 
through on this bill, and you will jump through. Almost all 
of you men here have said that your Secretary of the Navy and 
your General Board are advising a big naval-construction pro- 
gram. You gentlemen nre going to turn down their recommenda- 
tions for the construction of additional battleships. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] 


[Mr. LANGLEY addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 


Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, in the outset I simply want 
to say, in answer to a good deal of what the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr MEEKER] has said, that there is not a ship pro- 
vided for in this bill that carries an 8-inch gun, or is intended 
to do so. So all of his dissertation about 8-inch guns is beside 
the question. The battle cruisers are to carry either 14-inch 
guns or 16-inch guns, it has not been decided which. 

Mr. MEEKER. Does the gentleman wish the House to under- 
stand that he considers a battle cruiser as competent to meet a 
battleship? 

Mr. PADGETT. Not in a pitched battle; no. They are not 
intended for that; but with the 42 battleships that we have 
and no battle cruisers, as I said the other day, every naval officer 
who appeared before our committee said that the effective ships 
that are needed now above all others are battle cruisers, to make 
effective and efficient the battleships that we now have, to round 
out the battle fleet that we have. 

Another thing. The gentleman said that we did not follow 
the recommendation of the Secretary of the Navy, who recom- 
mended a big program. I want to say that we have reported a 
bigger program than he recommended, so that falls to the 


ground, ` 

Mr. MEEKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. I have only five minutes. 

Mr. MEEKER. Did not the Secretary recommend the building 
of battleships? 

. PADGETT. We put in five battle cruisers, and that is 
better than he recommended. We have a better program. Now, 
the simple proposition is this: I dare say that if the committee 
had recommended three battle cruisers and two battleships, 
there would have been no fight here between battleships and bat- 
tle cruisers. But the committee took the advice of the naval au- 
thorities and recommended five battle cruisers, because they 
would be better and more efficient, and meet the naval condi- 
tions far better than two battleships and three battle cruisers. 
Because we have left out the battleships, you take up the words, 
and you are making a shibboleth out of the names “ dread- 
naught” and “battleship.” The thing I want to emphasize is 
that five battle cruisers are better than two battleships and 
three battle cruisers; yet, as I have said, if we had divided 
the five ships, and had reported two battleships and three 
battle cruisers, I dare say there would have been no contro- 
versy in this House. 

Now, this amendment imposes a limit of 24 months on con- 
struction. If that goes in, there is not a shipbuilding yard in 
this country that will bid on these ships. You can not get it, 
and you might just as well understand it. I am opposed to it, 
because I do not want to hamper the construction of our 
program. 
Now, I submit again, as I submitted before, that the program 
we have submitted to the House, carrying $160,000,000 for new 
‘construction, as against $50,000,000, the biggest amount ever 
reported in any bill heretofore in the history of the Congress of 
the United States, an increase of about $110,000,000 in one year, 
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meets the legitimate and proper demands of the country. In 
the next session, which meets in about eight months from now, 
we will have another bill, in which this Congress will meet the 
necessities and requirements of that time, and we will have a 
Navy that will be, as the American Navy always has been, the 
pride of the American people. [Applause.] 

I want to say that I have got no patience with those who are 
going around libeling the Navy that we have. [Applause.] 
Ship for ship, gun for gun, man for man, it is the best Navy 
in the world. [Applause.] ‘Take it and compare the ships, 
compare the qualifications of our officers, compare our guns, 
and there is no navy in the world that will equal it. And this 
program which we are now about to adopt will put it forward 
by leaps and bounds. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 
All time has expired. The question is on the amendment pro- 
posed by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr, BUTLER]. 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Burn) there were—ayes 104, noes 116. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chairman appointed Mr. BUTLER 
and Mr. PADGETT. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
114, noes 130. 

Accordingly the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 98, line 1, strike out the word “ four” and insert in lieu thereof 
the word “six.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHATRMAN. The Clerk will report the next amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 98, line 5, after the word * each,” insert “said scout cruisers 
to be constructed within 15 months from the date of signing contract.” 


Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I suggest 
that amendment be not voted on, inasmuch as it was dependent 
on the previous one, which was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee must dispose of the amend- 
ments. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Lage 98, line 6, strike out the word “ten” and Insert in lieu thereof 
the word “twenty-eight.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 98, line 9, after the word “each,” insert “said destroyers to be 
constructed within 15 months from the date of signing contracts.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Tage 98, line 14, strike out the word “twenty,” and insert in lieu 
thereof the word “fifty.” 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr, Chairman, I will ask the gentleman from 
Tennessee whether or not it will be agreeable to have some 
debate on this submarine amendment, 

Mr. PADGETT. I am willing. 

Mr. BUTLER. I do not wish to interfere with the adjourn- 
ment at 3 o'clock, but would 20 minutes on a side be agreeable 
to the gentleman? 

Mr. PADGETT. That would run us beyond 8 o'clock. 

Mr. BUTLER. Could we not finish it to-morrow? If we 
should agree to that time to be consumed on this amendment 
it would not interfere with adjournment although we might not 
finish it. 

Mr. PADGETT. But I want to finish these amendments this 
afternoon. 

Mr. BUTLER. If the gentleman will give us 20 minutes on 
the submarine—— 

Mr. PADGETT. I will agree to give the gentleman 20 min- 
utes on that side, and I will take 10, and then we will vote on 
this amendment before we adjourn. That would run us to 
five minutes past 3. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. May I ask the gentleman from 
Tennessee if that will make it absolutely sure that the armor- 
plate amendment will not come up this afternoon? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the rest of the amendments be submitted in bulk except the 
amendment that has just been read. 

Mr. PADGETT. I have no objection to that. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that all pending amendments, except the one just 
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read, shall be voted on at one time. Is there objection? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none, 

Mr. PADGETT. Now, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that debate on this amendment be limited to 80 minutes—20 
minutes to be controlled by the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
IMr. BUTLER], 10 minutes by myself, and then the vote be taken 
on the amendment before we adjourn. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that debate on the pending amendment be limited 
to 80 minutes—10 minutes to be controlled by himself and 20 
minutes by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BUTLER]. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Reserving the right to object, 
will the gentleman from ‘Tennessee indicate at this time whether 
he proposes to bring in the armor-plate proposition to-morrow? 

Mr. PADGETT. I do, just as soon as these amendments are 
disposed of, before we take up other amendments, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylyania. The present arrangement 
includes only the submarine amendment? 

Mr. PADGETT. And a vote in bulk on the others. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Individual Members will have 
a right to bring in their amendments in the morning? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. About what time will the 
armor-plate proposition be brought in? 

Mr. PADGETT. About 11.15. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. ROBERTS]. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, whatever 
our individual views may be as to the needs of the Navy, whether 
it shall be the greatest in the world or second place or a well- 
balanced Navy, I think we all agree that we want the shores of 
this country safe from invasion. [Applause.] 

Now, what can we do quickly with a comparatively small 
expenditure of money to insure our safety from invasion? We 
do not need experts to form an opinion for us as to the value 
of the submarine. The daily press is telling us and has been 
telling us for 20 months past of the value of the submarine as a 
weapon of war. I have read through a list of warships that 
have been sunk by submarines in the course of the European 
war, and I find 6 battleships, 5 armored cruisers, 3 pro- 
tected cruisers, 1 light cruiser, 2 auxiliary cruisers, 4 cruisers, 
8 submarines, 4 torpedo boats, 1 mine layer, 2 gunboats, 5 
transports, 5 destroyers, 1 scout, 2 armor-board vessels—all 
fighting ships of the enemy that have been sunk by submarines. 

What is it that keeps the German fleet shut up in the Kiel 
Canal, that prevents it from operating in the North or the 
Baltic Seas? One thing, and one thing alone; not the great 
English fleet, but the English submarine. What is it that keeps 
the British fleet, the greatest in the world, in hiding behind a 
cloud of destroyers? Is it the German Navy? Not at all; it 
is the German submarine. What was it that drove the English 
fleet out of the Dardanelles waters? Was it the gunfire of the 
Turks? Was it the German Navy? No, indeed; two or three 
German submarines compelled the retirement of the British 
fleet from those waters. 

I do not need an expert to inform me that the weapon that 
will drive a battle fleet out of these waters and keep it out 
will keep that same battle fleet from returning to those waters. 
And so I say that if we are to make our shores safe from inva- 
sion or attack by hostile fleets, give us plenty of submarines 
and I will guarantee that the submarine will keep any enemy 
fleet out of gunshot of the American coast. [Applause.] 

And it will not only keep them out, but it will keep them from 
coming within gunshot of the American shores. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. If the gentleman will wait 
until I finish a few things I have to say. Mr. Chairman, wy 
have had testimony before the committee as to the necessity -r 
submarines and the necessity for them in great numbers. 
am not going to read much, but I just want to read one state- 
ment from Admiral Benson, Chief of Operations in the Navy 
Department. He says, at page 3197, as to submarines: 

As to submarines, I think we should build a large number of what 
we call the coast submarines, for coast defense—the smaller type. I 
am advocating the building of a great number of those, fully as man 
as we have recommended, and possibly more. I would rather see tha 
9 for five fleet submarines, exclusive of the three 800-ton 


submarines—or possibly altogether—used for coast submarines, I 
believe in building a large number of coast submarines as quickly as 


possible, 
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Again, Admiral Fletcher, when before the committee, in Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. How many would we get in 
answer to the question of Mr. OLIvER, testified as follows: one year? That is an easier question. 

Mr, OLIVER. If it were ble to build a sufficient number of sub- Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. Unless we provide for 
marines and torpedo-boat destroyers, and to have on hand a sufficient | speeding up, you will get none in one year. 


rior, glace yp rp AA OADE antic gore tano geen ins og AnA RENIN z Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 


that we now have, pretty ad te defense against an attack from a 
Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. Yes. 


foreign power to our naval yards and coasts, would it not? 
Admiral Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Can the gentleman tell us how 


ra ER. That would furnish the best means that you 
could get within thé next two or three years. many G i ines the English Navy has des ed up 
to date? 


And I submit to this committee that that is what the country 
is demanding to-day—the best defense that can be furnished in] Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. I can not tell, and I do 
not think anybody outside of the navy authorities in England 


the et time to guard us from invasion. [Applause.] The 

question of a greater Navy is one that can be considered after = 

aie ple feel that we $s trem dnvedion. can pat ee seen a caper ae to the present 
Mr. had the majority of the committee, instead of marines, and I want to say right here that if Germany at the 

putting into their bill five battle cruisers, put in place of it four outbreak of this war had had on hand the number of sub- 

marines she now has, I predict the pinch of hunger would have 


battle cruisers, and taken the cost of one, that extra one, the 
fifth, $20,000,000, it could have added 32 coast-defense subma- | been felt in England long ago, as it is now being felt in Germany. 
Mr. BRITTEN. Does the present administration show any 


* to es one that is now in the bill. 

. SLAYDEN. Did the gentleman favor that? * 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. I do favor that, and 1 (1205 Of being able ta build a ditte submarine now inside of 
Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. In answer to my colleague 


want to call the attention of this committee also to the fact 
that the majority of the Nayal Committee ignored the recom- I will say I have not seen any such signs. They have not yet 
been shown. 


menda uon of the Secretary of the Navy in the matter of the 
r ADON potin Gaa DIE ß Pe. as nee What dTreo Home SE 3 present 
administration will do in three years; it will not be here then. 


recommended = which the committee veted down, and in- 

serted instea Was i and I repea that the best most 

J)) AA Dota OF DaT eto te AE OOR ME, ROBERTS GE Macmachinmta At ANE sao dienes A 
expenditure of money, and requiring the smallest number of me; but as a Member of this House and as a patriotic Ameri- 
officers and men to man efficiently, is the submarine, and we | Can citizen I think we should provide and compel by law a pro- 
are disregurdful of the desires and the demands of this country 8 a rotabile — for this ee AOA maiS it ger- 
and of our duti legislators if refuse to largely increase tain t or any other administration s mild quickly 

3 sorted N o — what this Congress authorizes. [Applause.] 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has 


the number of submarines provided for in this year’s bill. 4 
Does th tleman fr wish tion expired. 
oe 3 . Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. SLAYDEN]. 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Just a suggestion in the line of what 
the gentleman was already saying, as to what it was that 
stopped the British fleet in the North Sea battle. It was the Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Massa- 
submarine, according to reports. chusetts [Mr. Roserts] made an exceedingly interesting 10- 
Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. Oh, there is no question | Minute speech in which he made some important admissions 
whatever as to what the submarine is doing in this war abroad, | and at least one valuable suggestion. He said that if we would 
There is no doubt that it is shutting up most of the British and pee er 3 e 5 2 ae esti- 
t of the German fleets behind their safe ‘enses, | 5 „ sub- 
8 2 > e re marines that $20,000,000 would procure, that it would be a wise 
thing, and I asked if he would support an amendment of that 


because of their fear of the submarine if they take the open 
sea. 

Mr. REILLY. Then, from the gentleman’s knowledge and —.— and he gratified and surprised me by saying that he would. 
ow, a year 


experience as a member of the Naval Committee, submarines ago—— 
will absolutely protect our coast from foreign invasion? Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. I did not understand the 
Mr. ROBERTS os Massachusetts. With the suitable mines 9 . ge ea say “report”? 
and coast defenses I believe as firmly as I believe anything in - SLA . uppoo. 
that with a sufficient ber—mind sufficient Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. That is all right; I will. 
sept lakes ee 1 Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, a year ago 


number —of these coast submarines no enemy, even the most 
powerful naval nation on earth, can ever make a landing upon | ee KARORI, May I ask the gentleman a question in that 


our shores. [Applause.] 
Mr. EMERSON. How much do these submarines cost, and| Mr. SLAYDEN. I have only two minutes. 
how long does it take to build one? Mr. PADGETT. I will yield the gentleman one. 
Mr. SLAYDEN. Very well; thank you. 


Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. The gentleman asks what 
they cost. We are providing a cost of $625,000 each in this bill. Mr. PADGETT. Did the gentleman explain how it was then 
that he brought in a minority report for six battle cruisers 


The minority are attempting to insert a provision that they shall | 
be built within 12 months. As to the speed with which they can | instead of five; and now he wants to cut off one—— 
be constructed, England had 20 built in this country and de-“ Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. Will the gentleman give 
livered in less than six months, and I believe and feel confident || me some time? If so, I would be very glad to explain fully. 
that if this Congress were to authorize 100 of this type they} Mr. HOWARD. It shows the gentleman’s consistency. 
could all be built within 18 months, every one of them—built}] Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I suggested a year ago, or 
and delivered. g 3 little more than a year ago, when this bill was under con- 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the -Į sideration, that it would be wise to reduce the large-ship 
tleman yield? E program provided and substitute for it submarines. I have 
Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. Yes. been subjected to epithets and anathema and the denuncia- 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. This bill provides for 20 sub- | tion of being a small-navy man, and I am compared with some 
marines, most of which are not to cost more than ‘$625,000. The of my wild friends over here, but I have been an advocate 
total cost of the 20 approximates $14,000,000. The bill appro- of an increase of submarines for this country because the effi- 
priates $4,257,000 for that purpose. ciency of those weapons was established. [Applause.] Fifteen 
Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. That is for the first year’s | years ago I was invited to go on board one of these vessels, 
expenditure, and the balance will come along in succeeding ap- and I went down under the water on it, and I came away with 
propriation bills. the impression then that the newest and most efficient weapon 
The CHATRMAN,. The time of the gentleman from Massachu-| that had ever been devised by the wit of man was provided. 
setts has expired. And when the gentleman from Massachusetts admitted that 
Mr. BUTLER. Does the gentleman desire more time? we could give our country complete protection by the employ- 
Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. Merely to answer ques- | ment of these smaller and cheaper vessels, vessels which can 
tions. be more rapidly constructed, which our mechanics, who have no 
Mr. BUTLER. I yield the gentleman two minutes more. superiors anywhere in the world, and that our workshops, 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman tell us| which now perhaps parallel the efficiency of the best in the 
how many submarines we would be likely to get under this | world, can more quickly provide us than thus far they have 
appropriation during the next five years? been able to do, I realized, and I believe the House will realize, 
Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. Oh, if you authorized | we have it in our power to give the country complete protection 
20 we should have those 20, in the ordinary course of things, | at a much less cost than that proposed. [Applause.] 
in the neighborhood of 30 months. The 
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Mr. SLAYDEN. The second yielding? 

The CHAIRMAN, Yes. 

Mr. BUTLER, Mr. Chairman, will the Chairman be kind 
enough to inform me how much time we have on this side? 

The CHAIRMAN. Six minutes. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. TAGGART]. 

Mr. TAGGART. Mr. Chairman, I have just voted against an 
addition of two battleships because I believe that the battle- 
ship is an obsolete weapon of defense or offense. It is demon- 
strated, as was stated here not only by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts but the gentleman from Texas, that the greatest 
defensive weapon the world has ever known is the submarine. 
I have a man in my district who will pay $1,000 for any brick 
that has been knocked off another brick on the soil of the 
German Empire by any navy in this war that has lasted nearly 
two years, and he says he is not a curio hunter, but a speculator, 
because he could sell that brick for $5,000. Now, what has the 
battleship done in this great war? It has carried the crew with 
it down to the bottom of the sea. It has demonstrated that it 
is more dangerous to the crew than it is to the enemy. What 
is a battle cruiser? It is a battleship that travels faster than 
the ordinary ship. The idea is to break the outer defense of 
a great invading fleet with it and run amuck among the trans- 
ports that may be carrying an invading army, regardless of 
what may happen to it by submarines or what a dozen sub- 
marines might do that would accompany the transports. The 


submarine today has absolutely nullified the greatest navy in 
the world. [Applause.] I shall vote for the amendment. [Ap- 
plause.] 


The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the gentleman from Tennessee consume 
some of his time? 

Mr, PADGETT. I have only one on this side. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I do not find anyone here who 
desires to speak further—— [Cries of Vote!“ ! 

Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. PLATT]. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, I simply want to take two 
minutes to say that while I intend to vote for this amendment 
I do not quite subscribe to everything the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Ronznrs] and others have said about the 
submarine. I do not think for a minute that the English sub- 
marine is what has kept the German fleet in the Kiel Canal. 
The fleet is in that canal because that is where it is of the great- 
est service to Germany. By remaining there it keeps open the 
Baltic for trade between German ports and the ports of Sweden, 
Norway, and Denmark—a very vital matter to Germany. If 
England had been able to blockade completely the German Baltic 
ports, the war would have been ended long ago. 

In order to get into the Baltic Sea England has got to use 
twice as many ships as the Germans have there, for the German 
ships can go out at either end. My personal opinion is that the 
submarine has been more or less a failure in this war. They 
use it more against merchant ships than against battleships, and 
it appears to be entirely possible to protect battleships against 
it; but it is a very effective weapon of defense, and we should 
have many more of them. Therefore I am for the amendment. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I shall detain the House but 
a few moments. I want to ask the committee in all seriousness 
not to be swept off of its feet by the sentimentality for sub- 
marines, Every naval officer who appeared before the com- 
mittee stated that the submarine could not of itself under any 
circumstances be a defense of our shores unless it was under 
the protection of big guns, either on the shores, in our fortifi- 
eations, or on our ships; that they could not under any condi- 
tion afford protection to our shores alone. Every officer, with- 
out exception, so testified, and the Naval General Board in their 
report said that nothing in the war has occurred to justify the 
exaggerated public opinion with reference to submarines. We 
have authorized 20 submarines. There is not one that has a 
satisfactory motor. They are not working satisfactorily. They 
are not doing so abroad. There they do not publish, as we do 
here, their shortcomings. They publish only their successes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman permit a 
question? 

Mr. PADGETT. If the gentleman is right quick about it. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Did not one German submarine 
sink three British cruisers, the Aboukir, the Cressy, and the 
La Hogue in 20 minutes? 

Mr. PADGETT, They were old ships. The first one was 
sunk, and the other two very foolishly, as every naval officer 
said, went to their rescue to try to save the crew and allowed 
themselves to be sunk, without taking any precautions. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. How many of the first-class 


battleships did they sink in the Dardanelles after that? 


Mr. PADGETT. I think there was only one ship sunk there. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Three. 

Mr. PADGETT, Not of the big ones. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Well, of fair size. They went 
down with their crews. 

Mr, PADGETT. We have authorized 20 submarines. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. The gentleman does not 
challenge my statement that six battleships have been sunk by 
submarines in the war? g 

Mr. PADGETT. Not altogether. I think some of them were 
sunk by mines—either by submarines or mines. But the in- 
crease of 30 submarines would increase the appropriation $21,- 
929,000. This is not advised by any naval authority that ap- 
peared before the committee. We have a number building. 
We have 70 and odd submarines now, and 20 more would 
run us up to between 90 and 100. And in the meantime all 
the energy in the country, the different manufacturers of en- 
gines, and the Government, all are working to develop a motor 
that will answer the purpose and be satisfactory. Why do we 
want to build up an excessive number of submarines that 
could be built in a shorter time, and have defective submarines, 
instead of waiting and have efficient and effective ones? 

Mr. HENSLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. I will. 

Mr. HENSLEY. Is it not a fact that at the beginning of 
the European war this country had more submarines than Ger- 
many? 

Mr. PADGETT. Oh, yes; much more, and, as far as we know, 
more now. 

Mr. WHEELER. If we should build 50 additional subma- 
rines, together with what we already have, would it not be 
much in excess of what they have in either Germany or Eng- 
land to-day? 

Mr. PADGETT. 
Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BUTLER]. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division. 

The committee divided ; and there were—ayes 112, noes 105. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. Papcerr and Mr. BUTLER took 
their places as tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
114, noes 104, 

So the amendinent was agreed to. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask unanimous 
consent that the figures showing the change in the amount of 
appropriation be passed over until morning, necessitated by 
the change in this number of submarines. 

Mr. KITCHIN. How much of an increase in appropriation 
will this probably make? 

Mr. PADGETT. I can not give it to you at this minute. It 
increases it about $20,900,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is upon agreeing to the 
other amendments that are now pending. 

The question was taken, and the amendments were rejected. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Frrzceratp, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 15947) 
making appropriations for the naval service for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1917, and for other purposes, and had come to 
no resolution thereon. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


I think so; yes. I ask for a vote, Mr. 


By unanimous consent, lenve of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: 

To Mr. Greco, indefinitely, on account of wife’s illness, 

To Mr. Davenrort, for two weeks, on account of important 
business. 

To Mr. Mirter of Pennsylvania, from June 1 to June 20, on 
account of the sickness of a near relative in the family. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a 
h delivered by the Hon. Frank E. Donemus, chairman of 

the Michigan Democratic State convention, 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing 


1916. 


a speech delivered by the Hon. Frank E. Doremus, chairman of 
the Michigan Democratic State conyention. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

SENATE BILL REFERRED, 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to its 
appropriate committee, as indicated below: 

S. 3929. An act validating certain applications for and 
entries of public lands; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 
ARMY REORGANIZATION BILI» 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Army reorganization bill becomes a law there shall be 
printed for the use of the House 15,000. copies. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Hay] 
asks unanimous consent that when the Army reorganization bill 
is signed by the President 15,000 copies shall be printed to be 
distributed through the folding room. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to suggest to the gentleman that if we are to print a 
large number of copies of the bill a considerable number should 
be placed in the document room. Many people write for copies 
to the Clerk of the House, and while they ought to write to 
the Members of Congress there still ought to be several thou- 
sand copies in the document room. 

Mr. HAY. Then I ask that 20,000 copies be printed, and that 
15,000 copies be distributed through the folding room and 5,000 
through the document room. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia modifies his 
request, and asks that 20,000 copies be printed, of which 15,000 
shall be distributed through the folding room and 5,000 through 
the document room. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURNMENT—DECORATION DAY. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, to-day is a national holiday, 
the National Decoration Day. I move as a mark of respect 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The SPEAKER. The gentieman from Tennessee moyes that 
out of respect for Decoration Day the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 3 o'clock and 13 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Wednes- 
day, May 31, 1916, at 11 o’clock a, m, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Edward 
D. Alexander, son and sole heir of Dixon Alexander, deceased, 
v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 1170); to the Committee on 
War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Laura 
McGowan and Lizzie Ishmael, daughters of Joseph M. Hukel, 
deceased, v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 1171) ; to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

8. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Anton 
Phillipson v. The United States (H. Doe. No. 1172); to the 
Committee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

4. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of George 
S. Smith v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 1173) ; to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

5. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of John B. 
Todd, brother of Orrin D. Todd, deceased, v. The United States 
(H. Doc. No. 1174) ; to the Committee on War Claims and or- 
dered to be printed. 

6. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Louis 
W. Williams v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 1175); to the 
Committee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

7. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Rosalvo 
B. Brazelton v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 1176); to the 
Committee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

8. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Rebecca 
Eversole, widow of Henderson Eversole, deceased; v. The United 
States (H. Doc. No. 1177); to the Committee on War Claims and 
ordered to be printed. 

9. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of William 
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B. Gehr v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 1178) ; to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

10. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Frank 
A. Kelly, son of John H. Kelly, deceased, . The United States 
(H. Doc. No. 1179); to the Committee on War Claims and or- 
dered to be printed. 

11. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Caro- 
line O. Meglemry, widow of William H. Meglemrx, deceased, v. 
The United States (H. Doc. No. 1180); to the Committee on 
War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

12. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of John 
McNaughton v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 1181); to the 
Committee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

13. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of S. Agnes 
Young, widow of Thomas L. Young, deceased, v. The United 
States (H. Doc. No. 1182); to the Committee on War Claims 
and ordered to be printed. 

14. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Mar- 
guerite E. Fontaine, widow of Juste Fontaine, deceased, v. The 
United States (H. Doc. No. 1183); to the Committee on War 
Claims and ordered to be printed. 

15. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Rich- 
ard B. Fulke v. The United States (H. Doe. No. 1184); to the 
Committee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. OGLESBY, from the Committee on the Territories, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 15777) to authorize and pro- 
vide for the manufacture, maintenance, distribution, and sup- 
ply of gas in the district of South Hilo, county of Hawaii, Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii, reported the same with amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 781), which said bill-and report were 
referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. ALLEN, from the Committee on Ways and Means, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 10749) amending section 3285 
of the Revised Statutes, reported the same without amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 782), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr. KITCHIN, from the Committee on Ways and Means, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 15347) to amend existing 
laws relating to the use of alcohol, free of tax, by scientific in- 
stitutions or colleges of learning, reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 783), which said bill 
and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Texas introduced a bill (H. R. 16129) to 
standardize the barrel of lime, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HARDY: A bill (H. R. 16130) granting a pension to 
William J. McDonald; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HASTINGS: A bill (H. R. 16131) granting an increase 
of pension to Neppie Downing; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. LAFEAN; A bill (H. R. 16132) granting an increase 
of pension to Ellen Krone; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16133) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah Zimmerman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16184) granting an increase of pension to 
Joanna Small; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16135) granting an increase of pension te 
Rebecca Hess; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16136) granting an increase of pension to 
Maria A. Beitzel ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 16137) granting an increase of pension to 
Rebecca Kraft ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McGILLICUDDY: A bin (H. R. 16188) for the relief 
of Francis G. French, alias Frank Jones; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. MATTHEWS: A bill (H. R. 16189) for the relief of 
John S. Conkright ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 16140) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to William H. G. Murray, alias 
Henry Gordon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of New York: A bill (H. R. 16141) for the 
relief of John Rooney; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETO. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr, ALLEN; Memorial of Motion Picture League of the 
Chamber of Commerce, favoring Federal regulation of motion 
pictures; to the Committee on Education. 

Also, memorial of Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, with 
reference to cable rates to the Philippine Islands; to the Com- 
mittee on Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BAILEY: Memorial of Congressional Union for 
Woman Suffrage, favoring reporting the Susan B. Anthony 
suffrage amendment to the House from the Judiciary Committee; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CAREW: Petition of National Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce, to provide for collection of reliable data regarding 
production of petroleum and manufacture of petroleum prod- 
ucts; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. CHARLES: Communication from the Trades Assem- 
bly of Schenectady, N. Y., favoring the enactment of House bill 
10318, relative to workmen's compensation in the District of 
Columbia ; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petition of Mrs. Verne L. Capron, 
deputy clerk juvenile court, Denver, Colo., urging adoption of 
the Susan B. Anthony suffrage amendment; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DOOLING: Memorial of board of directors of the 
Washington Chamber of Commerce, in re half-and-half plan of 
taxation; to the Committee on the District of Columbia, 

By Mr. DILL: Petition of Mr. Chris Foss and other residents 
of Mica, Freeman, and Rockford, Wash., protesting against the 
passage of House bill 652; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

Also, petition of George B. Hurd and other residents of Rock- 
ford, Freeman, and Mica, Wash., protesting against the passage 
of House bills 491 and 6468; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of W. R. Miliken and other residents of Green- 
acres, Wash., pro against the passage of House bills 491 
and 6468; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of W. R. Miliken and other residents of Green- 
acres, Wash., protesting against the passage of House bill 652; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, petition of Mrs. A. Anderson and other resiđents of 
Spokane, Wash., protesting against the passage of House bill 
652; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, petition of W. E. Reed und other residents of Spokane, 
Wash., protesting against the passage of House bills 6468 and 
491; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. ESCH: Petition of citizens of Warren, Wis., opposing 
all bills detrimental to free press; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Thomas G. Johnston, of North Freedom, Wis., 
and 40 others, protesting against House bills 6468 and 491, 
authorizing the Postmaster General to exclude certain publica- 
tions from the mails; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Mrs. C. C. Dryhle, of North Freedom, Wis., 
and 24 others, protesting against House bill 13048, to establish 
a juvenile court in the District of Columbia; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

Also, petition of Thomas G. Johnston, of North Freedom, Wis., 
and 41 others, protesting against appropriations for sectarian 
purposes; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. ELSTON : Memorial of Forty-ninth Encampment of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, at Bakersfield, Cal., May 12, 1916, 
favoring the placing of the remaining Volunteer officers of the 
Civil War on the retired list with pay of officers of like grade in 
the Regular Army ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GARDNER: Petitions of 16 citizens of Haverhill and 
Christian Endeavor Society of Haverhill, Mass., for passage of 
House joint resolutions 84 and 85; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


By Mr. LINTHICUM: Petition of Howard M. S. Immler, of 
Baltimore, Md., opposing Senate bill 5677; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

Also, petition of Howard M. S. Immler, of Baltimore, Md., 
opposing House bill 13778; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

By Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania: Memorial of Pennsylvania 
Branch of Congressional Union for Woman Suffrage, protesting 
against delay on woman-suffrage amendment by Judiciary Com- 
mittee; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of Philadelphia Board of Trade, of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., suggesting an amendment to Senate bill 19, relating 
to bills of lading, ete.; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

By Mr. NEELY: Petition of 53 citizens of Brooks County, 
W. Va., asking that prohibition be estalished in the District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. NOLAN: Resolutions of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public, Departments of California and Nevada, passed at the 
Forty-ninth Annual Encampment, favoring the passage of legis- 
lation to place Volunteer officers on the retired list; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. OAKEY (by request): Memorial of executive com- 
mittee of the Society of the Chagres, in favor of Senate Dill 
3457 and House bill 8828, relative to civilian employees on the 
Canal Zone; to the Committee on Insular Affairs, 

By Mr. STEPHENS of California: Petition of Calistoga Grape 
Growers’ Association, protesting against the Kent bill; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Trinity Lutheran Congregation, of Los 
Angeles, Cal., opposing war with Germany ; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of Oscar Kerner and 10 other citizens of Los 
Angeles, Cal., protesting against sale of munitions of war to 
Europe; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petitions of Friends’ Monthly Meeting and others, of 
Pasadena; and from M. Chamberlain and 46 others, of Los An- 
geles; also the Woman's Christian Temperance Union of Los 
Angeles, all in the State of California, opposing parts of the 
Chamberlain bill; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of S. E. Williams and 27 other citizens of Los 
Angeles, Cal., favoring the Warren bill; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of the Grand Army of the Republic of Cali- 
fornia, favoring the Volunteer officers’ retirement bill; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Wilshire Presbyterian Church, of Los Angeles, 
Cal., favoring prohibition in Porto Rico; to the Committee on 
Insular Affairs. 

Also, petition of O. P. English and 9 other citizens of Los 
Angeles, Cal., favoring House bill 9162; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, communications from Whiting-Mead Commercial Co., 
of Los Angeles, Cal., opposing stamp taxes on checks; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition from Warren A. Scott and 24 others, protesting 
against delivery of mail by automobile; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads, 

Also, resolutions of Bakery and Confectionery Workers of Los 
Angeles, Cal., favoring Crosser employers’ liability bill; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 2 

Also, petition of Merchants, Manufacturers, and Employers’ 
Association, of Stockton, Cal., protesting against legislation to 
stifle efficiency ; to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, petition of L. D. Biddle and 23 other citizens of Los 
Angeles, Cal., favoring House bill 8665, prohibiting stop-watch 
or other time study ; to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, petition of Chamber of Commerce, Venice, Cal., favoring 
naval base on Santa Monica Bay; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. STINESS: Petition of Master Printers’ Association of 
Rhode Island, protesting against the passage of the Tavenner 
bill to discontinue the Taylor system in Government establish- 
ments; to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, papers to accompany House bill 16120, for relief of Har- 
riet N. Sanders; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TILLMAN: Petition of citizens of Springdale, Ark., 
opposing passage of House bill 13778; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. TOWNER: Petition of May Frederick, C. P.; Mary 
Russell, S. V.; Virginia E. Belding, I. V.; Olive Parker, secre- 
tary ; Laoma Kurtz, treasurer; and other members of Llewellen 
Relief Corps, No. 104, praying for the passage of the Ashbrook 
bill to increase widows’ pensions; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 
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SENATE. 
Wepnespay, May 31, 1916. 


The Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, we come before Thee still abiding under the 
inspiration of our National Memorial Day. We come with 
memories following us from the place of death into the place of 
life and power. We come chastened by the memories of con- 
flicts past, we trust inspired with the vision that opens before 
us in the call of the new day and of the larger life. We bless 
Thee that Thou hast always given us men whose names will 
always be cherished, whose memories we will never let die. 
Thou hast taken many of the noble and great from us, but 
Thou hast not taken from us their memory nor the inspiration 
of their deeds of heroism, 

We pray to-day, as we are called into the larger service of 
our time, that we may have among us leaders whose names will 
never die and whose devotion to duty and the high cause of 
patriotism and consecration to the Father's will may help on 
the cause of human liberty and the establishment of right and 
justice among men. We ask for Christ’s sake. Amen, 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of the pro- 
ceedings of the legislative day of Thursday, May 18, 1916, 
when, on request of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN and by unanimous con- 
sent, the further reading was dispensed with and the Journal 
was approved. e 

AUTOMATIC TRAIN-CONTROL SYSTEM. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Interstate Commerce Commission, transmitting a 
report of the Chief of the Division of Safety concerning a test 
of the automatic train-control system of the Gollos Railway 
Signal Co. of America, Chicago, III., which, with the accom- 
panying papers, was referred to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce, 

CONFEREES ON RIVER AND HARBOR BILL. 


_ The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair appoints the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE], the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
RANSDELL], and the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON] con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate on the river and harbor bill. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented a petition of the Indiana 
District of the Evangelical Synod of North America, praying 
that the United States remain at peace, which was referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of the Board of Supervisors of 
the City and County of Honolulu, Hawaii, praying for the con- 
struction of a military road around the Island of Oahu, Terri- 
tory of Hawaii, which was referred to the Committee on Pacific 
Islands and Porto Rico. 

He also presented a petition of the American Supply & Manu- 
facturers’ Association, of New York City, N. Y., praying for the 
creation of a permanent tariff commission, which was referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented the petition of John M. Coulter, of the Bo- 
tanical Gazette of the University of Chicago, Ill., relative to an 
appropriation of $20,000 for the botanical exploration of Central 
and South America, which was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Bath, N. X., 
praying for. an increase in armaments, which was ordered to lie 
on the table. j 

He also presented a petition of the Fourteenth Street Business 
Men’s Association, of Washington, D. C., praying for the reten- 
tion of the half-and-half system of taxation in the District of 
Colsrobis, which was referred to the Committee on Appropria- 

ons, 

He also presented a petition of the General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, of Washington, D. O., praying 
for the enactment of legislation for compulsory Sunday ob- 
servance in the District of Columbia, which was ordered to lie 
on the table. 

He also presented the petition of Rafael Arthur Capo, of 
Ponce, P. R., praying for the redistricting of the Territory of 
Porto Rico, which was referred to the Committee on Pacific 
Islands and Porto Rico. 

Mr. LANE presented petitions of sundry citizens of Oregon, 
praying for national prohibition, which were referred to the 

mmittee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Oregon, 
praying for Federal censorship of motion pictures, which were 
referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 


Mr. LODGE presented petitions of sundry citizens of Massa- 
chusetts, praying for national prohibition, which were referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented the memorial of Robert L. Lamb and sundry 
other citizens of Pittsfield, Mass., remonstrating against appro- 
n for sectarian purposes, which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Lynn, Mass., 
praying for the enactment of legislation to found the Govern- 
ment on Christianity, which was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented memorials of Local Grange No. 
1511, Patrons of Husbandry, of Richland, and Pomona Grange, 
No. 82, Patrons of Husbandry, of Kalamazoo County, in the 
State of Michigan, remonstrating against the enactment of legis- 
lation to prohibit interstate commerce in conviet-made goods, 
which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Detroit, 
Mich., remonstrating against the enactment of legislation for 
compulsory Sunday observance in the District of Columbia, 
which was ordered to iie on the table. 

Mr. BRADY presented a memorial of Local Grange No. 85, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Wendell, Idaho, remonstrating against 
any arango in the parcel-post law, which was ordered to lie on 

e table. 

Mr. SAULSBURY presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Delaware, praying for prohibition in the District of Columbia, 
which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. McLEAN presented a petition of Local Lodge No. 899, 
Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks, of Stamford, Conn., 
praying for the enactment of legislation to grant pensions to 
certain postal employees, which was referred to the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Waterbury, 
Conn., remonstrating against the persecution of Syrians by the 
Turkish Government, which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a memorial of the Connecticut Merchants’ 
Association, remonstrating against the enactment of legislation 
to fix standard prices for patented and trade-marked articles, 
which was referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I present a resolution adopted by the 
Senate of the Legislature of the State of Louisiana, signed by 
the lieutenant governor and president of the senate, which I ask 
may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolution was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Senate resolution No. 10, (By Mr. Haas.) 
To Hon. Josxyn E. RANSDELL : 


Whereas under the leadershi, 


of the President of the United States, 
Woodrow Wilson, and of o 


er patriotic citizens, the people all over 
our country are 3 awakened to the necessity for adequate national 
preparedness, in order that we 7 — 50 continue to enjoy the blessings 
of peace in full ty, and that there may be no possible ques- 
pos, of = maintenance of the dignity and honor of this great 
ation ; an 
Whereas with this end in view parades and demonstrations are being 
planned and held in every section of the country, and that in our 
own city of New Orleans such a parade is to be held June 8: There- 
ore be 
Resolved, That this senate go on record as approving the policy of 
adequate national 1 reparedness, and as being in entire sympathy with 
the movement and sentiments which prompt the patriotic thousands of 
men and women who 8 in these parades. Be it further 
Resolved, That the secretary of the senate be instructed to forward 
a copy of this resolution to the President of the United States, to each 
Senator and Representative from Louisiana in the National Congress, 
and to the mayor of the city of New Orleans. 
FERNAND MOUTON, 
Kit Licutenant Governor and President of the Senate. 
est: 
O. H. SIMPSON, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

Mr. SHEPPARD, from the Committee on Commerce, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 4058) making an appropriation for 
the construction of a bridge at Nogales, Ariz., reported it with- 
out amendment and submitted a report (No. 500) thereon, 

Mr. MYERS, from the Committee on Public Lands, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them severally with- 
out amendment and submitted reports thereon: : 

S. 5899. A bill to punish persons who make false representa- 
tions to settlers and others pertaining to the public lands of 
the United States (Rept. No. 501) ; 

H. R. 10668. An act to reper] section 4 of the act of Congress, 
approved June 11, 1906, known as the forest homestead act, 
and for other purposes (Rept. No. 503); and 

H. R. 10791. An act for the relief of the occupants of the Tuttle 
town site (Rept. No. 502). 
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Mr. DU PONT, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referrec the bill (S. 5504) for the relief of Louis 
Blanchette, alias Lewis Blanchard, alias Louis White, reported 
it with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 504) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 698) to correct the military record of John L. O'Mara, 
and grant him an honorable discharge, reported it with amend- 
ments and submitted a report (No. 505) thereon. 

Mr. LEA of Tennessee, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, to which was referred the bill (S. 545) to correct the 
military record of Charles Bowen, submitted an adverse report 
(No. 499) thereon, which was agreed to, and the bill was post- 
poned indefinitely. 

OIL AND GAS LANDS. 

Mr. HUSTING. Mr. President, I desire to submit the views 
of the minority (Rept. No. 319, pt. 2) of the Committee on 
Public Lands, signed by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. THomp- 
son] and myself on the bill (H. R. 406) to authorize explora- 
tion for and disposition of coal, phosphate, oil, gas, potassium, 
or sodium. 

STANDARD LIME BARRELS, 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, a few days ago the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. Crapp] reported from the Committee on Stand- 
ards, Weights, and Measures the bill (S. 5425) to standardize 
lime barrels, and I objected to its consideration. The bill was 
recommitted to the committee. The Senator from Minnesota 
had to go away, and he asked me to report the bill this morning 
and request its present consideration. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. It is a unanimous report. 

Mr. JONES. With some amendments that are suggested. 
The committee think the bill ought to be passed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The amendments were, on page 1, line 2, to strike out “ words 
‘large barrel, 280 pounds,’ or small barrel, 180 pounds,“ and 
insert figures 180 Ibs.’ for the small barrel and ‘280 Ibs.’ for 
the large barrel”; on page 1, line 18, after the word “sold,” to 
insert “ and if imported the name of the country from which it is 
imported ”; on page 2, line 20, after the word “any,” to insert 
“more or”; on page 3. line 2, after the word “in,” to insert “ the 
discretion of; on page 3, line 8, after the word “ measures,” to 
insert “ Provided, That the penal provisions of this act shall not 
take effect until January 1, 1917 ”; and in line 10, after the word 
“after,” to strike out “the 1st day of July, nineteen hundred 
and,” and insert “its passage,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby established a large and a 
small barrel of lime, the large barrel to consist of 280 pounds and the 
small barrel to consist of 180 pounds, net 

Sec. 2. That when lime is sold in barrels the figures “180 Ibs.” for 
the small barrel and “280 Ibs.” for the L barrel shall be stenciled 
or otherwise clearly and permanently 
and in addition the name of the manufacturer o 
of the brand, if any, under which it is sold, and if imported the name of 
the coun from wh : Provided, how That when a 

ber or lime in quantities of more than one 

riel and delivers it in barrels which are not headed and are used 
merely as con’ then n g in this act shall be deemed to require 
that the barrels be marked as provided in this section or that each 
individual barrel contain either of the standard weights established in 
section 1, but he shall nevertheless deliver a total weight equivalent to 
the total weight of the number of large or small barrels represented, 


r 
sold, or charged tor by him, or purported to be delivered by him pur- 
suant to an order. 


Sec. 3. That rules and regulations for the enforcement of this act, 
not inconsistent with the provisions of the act, shall be made by the 
Director of the Bureau of Standards and eee * ee Secretary of 
Commerce, and that such rules and regulations shall include reasonable 
variations or tolerances which may be allowed. 

Sec. 4. That it shall be unlawfal to pack or to sell, offer, or expose 
for sale any other barrels of lime than those established in section 1; 
or to pack or to gell, offer, or expose for sale any barrels of lime which 
are not marked as provided in section 2; or to represent, sell, charge 
for, or i god to deliver as a la or small barrel of lime any more or 
less weight of lime than is established in section 1 for a large 
small barrel, respectiv: 


and be le to a fine not to 
United States having 
jurisdiction. 
Sec. 5. That tions for offenses under this act may be begun 


measures: Provided, th 
effect until January 1, 1917. 
Sec. 6. That this act shall be in force and effect from end after its 
The amendments were agreed to. 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. . 


COURTS IN COLORADO. 


Mr. WALSH. From the Committee on the Judiciary I re- 
port back favorably with an amendment the bill (H. R. 18765) 
to amend section 78 of the act entitled “An act to codify, 
revise, and amend the laws relating to the judiciary,” approved 
March 8, 1911, and for other purposes, and I submit a report 
(No. 509) thereon. I call the attention of the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. THomas] to the report. 

Mr. THOMAS. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill. 

Mr, CLARKE of Arkansas. What is the bill about? 

Mr. THOMAS. The is to provide for the establish- 
ment of a term of the United States district court at Durango 
and Grand Junction and the urgency due to the fact that one 
of the buildings is now in process of construction and provisions 
for the court will have to be made at once. 


— Bg hurry except for the building operations at Grand Junc- 


The VICH PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 


There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 


The amendment was, after the word “April,” in line 7, page 1, 
to strike out the remainder of the bill and insert: 


At Grand Junction on the second Tuesday in tember ; at Montros 
on the third Tecstay in, Saptembers aad’ of Dorner te nae 


in tember. 
That the Secretary of the Treasury, 


Secretar the public build- 


in constructing 

to be constructed at the cities of Grand 
o. be, and he is hereby, authorized and empowered 
to BF ape accommodatiens in each of said buildings for ae office, 
United States court, and other governmental! offices, and existing 
authorization for said buildings be, and the same are hereby, respectively 
amended accordingly ; and the unexpended balance of all a tions 
heretofore made for the construction of said buildings an: appro- 
8 which may be provided in any pending 1 tion, or that 

ereafter may be made for the construction of buildings, are hereb 

made available for the p se stated in this paragraph: Provided, 
That if at the time the ho g of the terms of said court in any year 
in either of said cities of Grand Junction and Durango there is no 
business to be transacted by said court the term may be adjourned or 
continued by order of the judge of said court in chambers at Denver, 
Colo.: And provided her, t the marshal and clerk of said court 
shall each, respectively, appoint at least one Seputy to reside at and 
who shall maintain an office at each of the four said places where said 
court is to be held by the terms of this act. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 73 of an act entitled “An act to codify, 
, and amend the laws relating to the S argasas A ig tho Mar 
3, 1911, be, and the same is hereby, amended to read as tollews: 
“Sec. 73. That the State of lorado shall constitute one judicial 
district, to be known as the district of Colorado. Terms of the district 
court shall be held at Denver on the first Tu 


the third Tuesday in Sep- 

the Secretary of the Treasury, in “the public 
ings heretofore authorized to be constructed at the cities of Grand 
Junction and Durango, be, and he is hereby, authorized and empowered 


to pona accommodations in each of said buildings for t office, 
United States court, and other governmental offices, and the existing 
authorization for said buildings be, and the same are hereby, vely 
amended agree ag and the unexpended balance of all app riations 
heretofore made for the construction of said buildings an appro- 


priations which may be provided in any pending legislation, or that here- 
after may be made for the construction of said buildings, are hereby 


made available for the stated in this paragraph — „That 
It at the time the hol of the terms of said court in any year in either 
of said cities of Grand Junction and Dura th 


transacted b; 
order of the 
vided further, 
spectively, appoint at least one 
tain an office at each of the four 
beld by the terms of this act.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill te 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. $ 

The title was amended so as to read : “An act to amend section 
73 of an act entitled ‘An act to codify, revise, and amend the laws 
relating to the judiciary,’ approved March 3, 1911, and for other 
purposes.” 


main 
places w is to be 


NATURALIZATION CASES IN MONTANA. 


Mr. WALSH. From the Committee on the Judiciary I report 
back favorably without amendment the bill (S. 4594) to validate 
certain declarations of intention to become citizens of the United 
States, and I submit a report (No. 508) thereon, I call the at- 
tention of my colleague to the bill. 
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Mr. MYERS. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill. It covers an emergency that exists in 
Montana and will lead to no debate. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. It provides that declarations of intention 
to become citizens of the United States filed prior to the passage 
of this act in the counties of Cascade, Chouteau, Teton, Hill, 
Blaine, and Valley, State of Montana, under the act approved 
June 29, 1906, entitled “An act to establish a Bureau of Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization and to provide for a uniform rule for the 
naturalization of aliens throughout the United States,” as 
amended by the acts of March 4, 1909, June 25, 1910, and March 
4, 1918, are hereby declared to be as legal and valid as if such 
declarations of intention had been filed in the judicial district 
in which the declarants resided, as required by section 4 of said 
act of June 29, 1906: Provided, That such declarations of inten- 
tion shall not be by this act further validated or legalized. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA. 

Mr. SHIELDS. From the Committee on the Judiciary I re- 
port back favorably with amendments the bill (H. R. 755) to 
incorporate the Boy Scouts of America, and for other purposes, 
and 1 submit a report (No. 506) thereon. 

A bill similar to this passed the Senate at the last session, 
but failed on account of the late hour when it reached the other 
House. This bill has been passed by the House and is now fa- 
vorably recommended by the Committee on the Judiciary, with 
some slight formal amendments. I ask unanimous consent for 
its immediate consideration. 

There oeing no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The amendments were, on page 1, line 9, to strike out the 
words following the semicolon down to but not including the 
word “ Jeremiak ” and insert in lieu thereof the words “ Frank- 
lin ©. Hoyt”; in line 11, strike out the words following the 
word “Schiff” down to but not including the word “and,” in 
the same line; on page 2, line 1, after the semicolon, insert the 
words John H. Nicholson, of Pittsburgh, Pa.“; and, in line 24, 
after the word “ organization,” insert a comma, so as to make 


the bill read: 

Be it enacted, cte., That Colin H. Livingstone and Ernest P, Bicknell, 
of Washi D. G.; in L. Dulaney, of Bristol, Tenn, ; Milton 
A. McRae, of troit, Mich.; David Starr Jordan, of Berkeley, Cal. ; 
F. L. Seely, of Ash N. d.: A, Stamford White, of Chicago, III.; 
Daniel Carter Beard, of Flushing, N. Y.; George D. Pratt, of Brooklyn, 
N. V.; Franklin C. Jenks, Charles P. N Frank 


Ho t, Jerem 2 
Presbrey, Edgar M. Eobinson, Mortimer L. Schiff, and James 
York, N. K.; G. Barrett R 


Robert 
Charles C. Jackson, of Boston, = 
es C. Jac 5 
burgh, Pa.; William D. Murray o , N J.; and George D. 
Porter, of Philadelphia, Pa., their associates and successors, are hereby 
created a Te hae and poiltic of the District of Columbia, where 
its domicile shali be. 
Sec. 2. That the name of this corporation shall be “ Boy Scouts of 
America,” und by that name it shail have perpe' succession, with 
wer to sue anf be sued in courts of law and equity within the juris- 
Riction of the United States; to hold such reai and personal estate as 
shall be necessary for corporate purposes, 
devise, or 1 adopt a seal, and 


in the several States and Territories of the United States; to make and 
adopt b, Beh rhe and regulations not Inconsistent with the laws of 
the United States of America or any State thereof, and generally to 
do all such . cts and things (including the establishment of reguiations 
for the election of associates and successors) as a Fie necessary to 
arr, into bze the provisions of this act and promote the purposes of 
said corporation. 

Bec. That tke purpose of this corporation shall be to promote, 
through o ization, and coo tion with other agencies, the abili 
of boys to do things for themselves and others, to train them in scout- 
craft, and to teach them patriotism, courage, self-reliance, and kindred 
virtues, using the methods which are now in common use by boy 


scouts, 

Sree. 4. That said c ration may acquire, by way of gift, all the 
assets of the existing national organization of Boy Scouts, a corporation 
under the laws of the District of Columbia, and d and 0 
for any debts or liabilities to the discharge of which assets shall 
be applicable; but said corporation shall have no power to issue certifi- 
cates of stock or to declare or pay dividends, its object and pu 
peng solely of a benevolent character and not for pecuniary profit to 


mem 
Sec. 5, That the governing body of the said Boy Scouts of America 
shall consist of an executive boari composed of ci of the United 

tates. The number, qualifications, and terms of office of members of 
the executive shall be prescribed by the by-laws. The ns 
mentioned in the first section of this act shall constitute the fi 
tive board and shall serve until their 


ecessary to 
quorum of the board, which number may be less than a majority of the 
whole number of the board. The executive board shall have power to 
make and to amend the by-laws, and, by a two-thirds vote of the 
whole board at a meeting called for this purpose, may authorize and 
cause to be executed mortgages and liens upon the property of the 


Spron The executiye board may, by resolutión passed by a 
ority of the whole board, designate three or more of their number 
to constitute an executive or governing committee, of which a majority 
shall constitute a quorum, which committee, to the extent provided in 
said resolution or the by-laws of the corporation, shall have and 
exercise the powers of the executive board in the management of the 
business rs of the corporation, and may have power to authorize 
the seal of the corporation to be affixed to al papers which may require 
it. The executive prin Brg the affirmative vote of a majority of the 
whole board, may Spo! t any other standing committees, and such 
standing committees shall have and may exercise such powers as shall 
be conferred or authorized oe Bag by-laws. With the consent in writin 
and pursuant to an affirmative vote of a majority of the members o 
said corporation, the executive board shall have authority to dispose in 
sn manner of the whole property of the corporation. 

ec. 6. That an annual meeting of the incorporators, their associates 
and successors, shall be held once in every year after the year of in- 
corporation, at such time and place as shall be prescribed in the by- 
laws, when the annual reports of the officers and executive board shall 
be presented and members of the executive board elected for the ensuin 
year. meetings of the corporation may be called upon su 
notice as may be prescribed in the by-laws. The number of members 
which shall constitute a quorum at any annual or special meeting shall 
be prescribed in the by-laws. The members and executive shall 
have power to hold their meetings and keep the seal, books,’ documents, 
ae papers of the corporation within or without the District of 

um 


ec. 7. That said corporation shall have the sole and exclusive right 
to have and to use, in carrying out its purposes, all emblems and badges, 
descriptive or designating marks, and words or phrases now or hereto- 
fore used by the Boy Scouts of America in carry: out its program, it 
being distinctly and definitely understood, however, that nothing in this 
act shall interfere or conflict with established or vested rights. 

Sec. 8. That on or before the ist day of April of each year the said 
Boy Scouts of America shall make and Danao to Congress a report of 
its proceedings for the year ending December ng, including a 


31, pr 
full, completa and 1 ed report of receipts amd paai in of what- 
ever kin 


Sec. 9. That Congress shall have the right to repeal, alter, or amend 
this act at any time. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


FOX RIVER BRIDGE, ILLINOIS, 


Mr. SHEPPARD. From the Committee on Commerce I re- 
port back favorably without amendment the bill (S. 6078) grant- 
ing the consent of Congress to George Fabyan to construct a 
bridge across the Fox River, and submit a report (No. 507) 
thereon. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate considera- 
tion of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

ELIZABETH RIVER BRIDGE, VIRGINIA. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. From the Committee on Commerce I re- 
port back favorably with an amendment the bill (S. 5851) grant- 
ing the consent of Congress to the Norfolk-Berkley Bridge Cor- 
poration, of Virginia, to construct a bridge across the Eastern 
Branch of the Elizabeth River in Virginia, and I submit a report 
(No. 511) thereon. I ask for the immediate consideration of the 
bill. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The amendment of the committee was to strike out section 1 
of the bill and insert: 

That the time for commencing and ere. the b 
by act of Congress approved January 2, 1915, to be built across the 
222! Samia OF aicie obec ae 
tended one year and three years, respectively, from date of approval 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill to extend the time 
for constructing a bridge across the Eastern Branch of the Eliza- 
beth River in Virginia.” 

YELLOWSTONE RIVER BRIDGE, MONTANA. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. From the Committee on Commerce I re- 
port back fayorably without amendment the bill (S. 5805) per- 
mitting the Riverview Ferry Co. to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge across the Yellowstone River in the State of 
Montana, and I submit a report (No. 510) thereon. I ask for 
the present consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


ridge authorized 
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PANAMA-PACIFIC INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION. 


Mr. STONE. From the Committee on Foreign Relations I 
report back favorably without amendment the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 133) to authorize the President of the United States 
to convey the acknowledgments of the Government and people 
of the United States to various foreign Governments of the 
world who have participated in the Panama-Pacific Interna- 
tional Exposition, to celebrate the completion and opening of 
the Panama Canal and also the four hundredth anniversary of 
the discovery of the Pacific Ocean, and I submit a report (No. 
512) thereon. 

The joint resolution is brief, and it is important that it should 
be acted upon at this time if it is to be acted upon at all, I ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. It provides that it is the sense of 
the Congress that the acknowledgments of the Government and 
people of the United States be tendered to the various foreign 
Governmeitts of the world who have so generously and effectively 
cooperated in the Panama-Pacific International Exposition held 
in San Francisco, Cal., during the year A. D. 1915, to celebrate the 
completion and opening of the Panama Canal and also the four 
hundredth anniversary of the discovery of the Pacific Ocean. 

Sec. 2, That the President of the United States be requested 
to communicate to each foreign Government participating in the 
said exposition the appreciative acknowledgment of the Govern- 
ment of the United States for its contribution. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, 


BUREAU OF ENGRAVING AND PRINTING, 


Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. From the Committee on Appro- 
priations I report back favorably without amendment the joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 214) increasing the number of sheets of 
customs stamps and of checks, drafts, and miscellaneous work 
to be executed by the Bureau of Engraving and Printing during 
the fiscal year 1916, and I ask unanimous consent for its present 
consideration. 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. It provides that the limitation 
in the sundry civil appropriation act for the fiscal year 1916 as 
to the number of delivered sheets of customs stamps and of 
checks, drafts, and miscellaneous work to be executed by the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing is increased from 239,000 and 
1,600,500 to 289,000 and 2,101,000, respectively. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, 

NATIONAL GUARD OF GEORGIA, 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. On Monday the chairman of the 
Committee on Military Affairs reported back favorably the bill 
(S. 708) to make immediately available for the use of the State 
of Georgia in paying expenses incurred by said State in connec- 
tion with the joint encampment held at Augusta, Ga., July 22 
to 31, 1914, certain sums appropriated for arming and equipping 
the militia of said State. 

It is a purely local bill, connected with a matter in Georgia 
and it grows out of this state of facts. 

In 1914 the department urged the adjutant general of the 
State to get as large a number of troops as possible, sending 
letters to all the inhabitants. They brought out a very much 
larger number than was expected and they exceeded their ex- 
penses $14,000. Thereupon they set apart that sum from the 
appropriation of 1915-16 and drew on it, but the Comptroller 
of the Treasury held that it could not be so used. The money 
is still set apart. The bill is simply to authorize the payment 
of the liability for 1914 out of the appropriation already mafle 
for 1915 and 1916. It involves no additional expenditure and 
no additional appropriation. I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I was unable to hear the number of the bill. 
What is the bill? 4 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It is a local bill relating to the Na- 
tional Guard of the State of Georgia. 

Mr, CUMMINS. I have no objection to its consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. It provides that of the sum appropriated 
by section 1661, Revised Statutes, for arming and equipping the 
whole body of the militia, the sum of $14,409.98, proportioned 
to the State of Georgin for the years 1915 and 1916, be made 
immediately available for the purpose of paying the expenses 


incurred by said State over and above the allotments made by 
the Secretary of War to the State of Georgia from all appro- 
priations therefor in connection with the joint encampment 
held at Augusta, Ga., July 22 to 31, 1914; and the Secretary of 
the Treasury is hereby authorized and instructed to pay over 
the amount to the governor of the State of Georgia for that 


purpose. x 

The bill was reported tọ the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

BILIS INTRODUCED. 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. SAULSBURY: 

A bill (S. 6223) granting an increase of pension to Mary E. 
Conwell (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 6224) to increase the utility of the postal savings 
bank, to encourage savings among the people, to secure the 
largest returns for such savings consistent with adequate secur- 
ity, to provide for the loans of such savings for the promotion 
of agriculture and other useful, productive industries, and for 
the promotion of home building and home improvement in the 
rural districts and elsewhere; to the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads. 

By Mr. PITTMAN: 

A bill (S. 6225) to regulate the interstate use of automobiles 
and all self-propelled vehicles which use the public highways 
in interstate commerce; to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. HUGHES: 

A bill (S. 6226) to amend section 18 of the act approved 
March 8, 1911, entitled “An act to codify, revise, and amend the 
laws relating to the judiciary”; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. GALLINGER: 

A bill (S. 6227) to increase the area of the United States 
Botanic Garden in the city of Washington, D. C. (with accom- 
panying papers) ; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. HARDING: 

A bill (S. 6228) for the relief of the Industrial Savings and 
Loan Association, of Bellevue, Ohio; and 

A bill (S. 6229) for the relief of the People’s Building and 
Savings Association, of Troy, Ohio; to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. At the request of the Secretary of 
War I introduce a bill and ask that it be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs: 

The bill (S. 6280) to proyide for the creation of a Council 
of Executive Information for the Coordination of Industries and 
Resources for the National Security and Welfare, and for other 
purposes, was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. OWEN: 

A bill (S. 6231) for the erection of a public building at Ponca 
City, Okla.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

A bill (S. 6232) to provide for public education upon political 
questions and for the dissemination of information upon political 
issues and matters of a political nature of public interest; to 
the Committee on Privileges and Elections. 

By Mr. BRADY: 

A bill (S. 6233) granting an increase of pension to D. L. 
Badley (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. TAGGART: 

A bill (S. 6234) granting an increase of pension to Sylvanus 


Moore; 

A bill (S. 6235) granting an increase of pension to Alma E. 
Nichols; 

A bill (S. 6236) granting a pension to Ruth Wilson (with ac- 
companying papers); and 

A bill (S. 6237) granting an increase of pension to Joseph N. 
Clements (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. TOWNSEND: 

A bill (S. 6238) granting a pension to John Walker (with ac- 
companying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. O’GORMAN: 

A bill (S. 0239) authorizing the Commissioner of Navigation 
to document as vessels of the United States two dredges built 
of American material and owned by James Stewart & Co. (Inc.), 
a citizen of the United States; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

A bill (S. 6240) granting a pension to Richard Trombley (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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By Mr. OWEN (by request): 

A bill (S. 6241) to carry out the provisions of am act approved 
July 1, 1902, known as “An act to accept, ratify, and confirm a 
proposed agreement. submitted by the Kansas or Kaw Indians 
of Oklahoma, and for other purposes,” and to provide for a set- 
tlement to Addie May Auld and Archie William Auld, who were 
enrolled as members of the said tribe after the lands and moneys 
of said tribe had been divided; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

TRANSMISSION OF SECOND-CLASS MAIL MATTER. 


Mr. ASHURST. I submit an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by me to the Post Office appropriation bill (H. R. 10484), 
which I ask may be read. 

The amendment was read and ordered to lie on the table, as 
follows: 

On page 38 strike out all of section 7 of the Post Office appro- 
priation bill, as follows: 


Sze. 7. That so much of section 1 of the “Act making Ascal gear ending | court, 
for the woe of the Post Office Department for the fiscal year endin 
June 30, and for other purposes,’ approved August 24, 1912, whic 
provides that the Post Office Department shall not extend or enlarge its 
8 5 of sending second-class matter by freight trains, is hereby 

repealed 

LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE RAILROAD CO. 


Mr. LEA of Tennessee submitted the following resolution 
(S. Res. 207). which was referred to the Committee on Printing: 


Resolved, That the manuscript submitted by the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Lea] entitled“ Hearings before Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission tive to financial relations, rates, and practices of the Louis- 
ville & Nashville Railroad Co. the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 
Railway, and other carriers” be printed as a Senate document. 


NATIONAL GUARD OF ARIZONA. 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, there have been some state- 
ments made to the effect that the National Guard of Arizona 
was called into the service and did not respond with alacrity. I 
wish to say that the showing that was made was most creditable. 
I ask unanimous consent to have read at the desk a letter from 
the governor of the State of Arizona. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 
will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Hon. Henny F. ASHURST, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O.: 


Answering your wire of May 24, L am at a loss to account for the 
absurd reports relative to Arizona's National Guard which have re- 
cently found their 3 into. 1 dispatches. The adjutant — 
received an order to the guardsmen into Federal 
10 o'clock on the morning of Mays 9, 9 at 10 o'clock on the mornin 
of M 12 the train left Phoenix for Dou melas, las, with all the militia 

y, inclu wagon train. Col. Tuthill, commanding National 
rted 40 officers and 613 men on his arrival at the camp. 
At time when regiment was ordered out one company had been refused 
recognition by division militia affairs and another rer geet was being 
reorganized. The ce strength for ‘ed reap anger pag sanitary corps 
was 50 officers an men, me Ae en at the time of 
the call were long distances from their Soe Stations but have since 
been renee ly. The State 3 has in camp par dja oe os 


being 
400. 000. % as the total 
Arizona’s quota in Many 
additional recruits are being recei recruiting’ stations estab- 
Jished in several different parts of the ose It sho be remembered 
ok a ——— ar many thes the — are 8 — fh ith- | a 
out adequate means of suppo 5 p positions g 
from $3 to $6 per 22 in w. ——— without om ception they appear 
eager to serve their Sragen Bod Tye Beng D for 5 but some of 
them naturally de not i eit too favor nm rated in the 


PHOENIX, ARIZ, May 26, 1016, 


Regular Army in time of peace. In my 5 a 
showing in the recent emergency which Compare, 5 with 
that which would be made by any ef the Print Sta es if they were sub- 


jeet to a similar call. 
Gro. W. P. Hunt, Governor. 


ARTICLE BY WALTER CLARK (8. DOC. NO, 449). 


Mr. OWEN. I ask to have printed as a public document an 
article by Walter Clark, chief justice of the Supreme Court of the 
State of North Carolina, taken from the Michigan Law Review 
of Noyember, 1914, on some myths of the law. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

FRENCH SPOLIATION CLAIMS (S. DOC. NO: £51). 


Mr. LODGE. I ask to have printed as a Senate document 
a statement by George A. King relating to the French spoliation 
claims, containing a few additions that bring the claims down to 
date. There is quite a demand for the full statement. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

ARTICLE BY KEMP P. BATTLE. 

Mr. OVERMAN, I ask to have printed in the Recorp a short 
article by Kemp P. Battle, former president of the University 
of North Carolina, on the power of the Supreme Court to declare 
an act of Congress unconstitutional. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


The matter referred to is as follows: 


SUPREME COURT AND CONSTITUTION—POWER OF THE COURT TO DECLARE AN 
ACT OF CONGRESS UNCONSTITUTIONAL. 


{By Kemp P. Battle.] 
Mr. Hinebw 
t nowhere 
tion of the United States — rer Court expressly authorized te 
declare an act of Congress tional.” He accuses the court of 
be a is E Ber er are If true, we live under 2 Government which 
become a lawless tism. Let us see where it leads. 
this new and star doctrine be true, a majority of Congress, 
with the President, or two-thirds with the President it olad 
can pass any act in violation of the Constitution, which will b 


the 
Nation at least for two years. They eam take property with 
it, authorize arrests: without — abolish tria: 


for oy fe ioe 
more despotic than the Czar of Russia or the Sultan ease thee 
acts can not be annulled except after another cleetion,. but in the mean- 


time what mischief may be done? Many of our ablest southern lawyers 
thought the two-thirds majorit = Pageants days exercised un- 
eet authority an the plea post arma, as well as inter arma, 
silent 
Pa it it is ga that 1 gw — ears ean ee hes b 1 — 
ve same su A ere 
between the two. In the first piace, it is aitonen unlikely 
e framers of our pret ha Rion ted a body which had w 
a 8 war their people. secondly, their task was to make 
< aes not for the British sires or a country like them, but for 
number of sovereign States, proud of their independence. They 
gave 2 the General Government powers of a general nature, leaving to 
e States the management of their local affairs. This could not pos- 
Fred be done without a written Constitution, or compact, specifying the 
tive, 8 and judicial powers, ates sna limitations. 
Seat Britain no written constitution. Ours is the fundamental 
law, the people's law. 
This great code prescribes: what the lawmaking body, or Co: 
may do and what Srey may not do, and special provision is 
check them if they exceed their powers. otwithstan what Mr. 
Hinebaugh and hh as may say, these provisions are the. Con- 


stitution pareco 
In the first —— a a Supreme, Cou ae Is established. What is b pe jie 
The definition of Jud ley is isfactory : The 


is to apply the law of She Jand in e controversies as may be. Brought 
before them. Their authority is coordinate with that of the legis 
and executive, neither superior nor bit aie but each with 
mNo gel gs the. ie the las 2 The Constitution, Article VI 
ow, w s the “law o and?” e n. e 
paragraph 2, is explicit: Tue Constitution and the laws, which shall 
made in pursuance thereof, and all treaties made or which shall be 
made, under the 1 of the United States, shall be the supreme 
law of the land. s, first of all, the Constitution ; secondly, the 
acts of Congress passed “in pursuance of the Constitution.” Acts not 
A grapes va _ Constitution are net laws. An unconstitutional 
ac no law a 
The 9 ides that the judicial power shall vest in a 
Supreme Court and in such inferior courts as Congress may establish. 
The classes of cases are enumerated. The Supreme Court shall are 
original risdiction affecting ambassadors, etc., and where a State is 
n all other cases it shall have appellate tion. . 
Maw, suppose a case goes up to the Supreme Court, RAER laintift 
claims under an act of Congress, and def 4 — 
of the Con- 


endant claim 
had no right te pass the act, that it is no’ “in purwuance 
stitution. eourt avoid 1 it? It is their“ business 
the law of the land.” @ court is of opinion that 


How can 
to apply 
the defendant is right, that the ar s not is ee tal or of —— Con- 


stitution.” y are confronted JA the supreme la) le's law, 
the Constitution, on —— one — and a pretended 8 congress, 
which is no law. It is too plain for argument. ‘They are —— to su 
port the Constitution. They are sworn to su acts ot Congress 
pursuance of the Constitution. The act is not in pursuance of the Con- 
stitution. They are sworn to declare it null and void, 

The case of Marbury v. dison seems to be misunderstood. There 
were two d “that Madison, Jefferson's Secretary of State, 


ecisions, first. 
ought to have delivered to Marbury commission as justice of the 
peace ; that he was entitled to it; but, second, that the act of Congress 
all Marbury to brin 


suit’ was 3 He was put 
The first d 


out of court. ion was resented b and eset 


Supreme Court. as A matter of of course, W t between 
the Constitution and an act of Congress, must stand by the Constitution. 
The great commentators 2 Chancellor Wharton, r, Coley, 
De Blas Me and Bryce all accept the doctrine as not only a power but 
a necess 

Les; and the peo — have indorsed it. When it was decided that a 
State could be oe to the Constitution was 


to 3 — the ae pe A 
ficial — k, 


remar: Marshall has 
Georgia) ; now let, him enforce it,” 
is quoted as evidence that he was epposed to the power of the court 
over unconstitutional acts. He was talking of enforcing the decision 
after it was made, not of the decision itself” Congress was maturing a 
plan to remove the Cherokees to the Indian Territory, a measure of 
vital interest to Georgia, n to her devel ent. Jackson meant 
that he would not use the Executive power against that State when a 
peaceable settlement was in sight. ndeed, ft seems to be an open 
question of extreme 8 whether the court has power to coerce 
a State. Is nota against a State only advisory, of a moral 


nature? 

I add that the courts of all the States have never, out of for 
the legislative body, refrained from declaring their acts unconstitutional 
when clearly so. he excellent book of Connor and on the 
constitution of North Carolina shows numerous cases of this purport 
decided by the courts presided over by Chief Justices Taylor, Henderson, 
Ruffin, N Pearson, Smith, Merrimon, Faircloth, Clark. Were 
ation in protecting the people’s constitution, 

e 


all these of us 
the supreme law of our 
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The critics of the Supreme Court go on to say that the tremendous 


power of annulling acts of Congress dangerous to our Government ; 
elevates them above the law. sis not true, By the process of amend- 
ment to the Constitution their decisions may be nullified. In Mc- 
Ardie’s case the right of yg was taken away from him by Congress. 
In President Grant's time the decision that Congress has no power to 
make greenback legal tender was nullified by reducing the number of 
judges until two of the old number died, then increasing the number 
to nine and elevating to the bench two ck judges. The decision 
of the court as to taxation of incomes was nullified by constitutional 
amendment, After the promt judges give way the salaries may be 
reduced so that the able lawyers will not accept the office, 

On the whole, the Supreme Court has the highest position in the 
esteem of good men everywhere. The judges are appointed by the 
people's President, on whom the eyes of the Nation are fixed. They 
then undergo the scrutiny of the people’s Senate, composed of the best 
men from every State in the Union. eir salaries can not be reduced. 
They hold during good behavior. They have an exceedingly able 
mana They have been and are one of the most august tribunals in the 
world. 


CHAPEL HILL, N. C. 
NATIONAL BANKS (S. DOC. NO. 450). 


Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I present a statement from the 
Comptroller of the Currency with reference to the national banks 
and the results under the Federal reserve act. I ask that it be 
printed in the Recorp, without reading, and also printed as a 
Senate document. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The statement referred to is as follows: 


COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY, 
Washington, May 26, 1916. 

My Dran SENATOR: Thinking that they may be of interest to you, I 
inclose with this copy of a statement just prepared in this office showing 
the number of new national banks organized and national banks increas- 
ing their capital as compared with national banks gene and reduc- 
in their capital for the followin, PB pig First, November 14, 1914 
1 of the inauguration of the eral Reserve System), to December 
1, 1915; second, January 1, 1915, to May 22, 1916. 

You win note a very gratifying increase both in the number of national 
banks and increase in capital for both periods, 

I also inclose a memorandum marked “ E“ showing how the increase 
in circulation in this country from January 1, 1915, to April 1, 1916, is 
explained, due wholly to the increase in gold, paper money showing an 
actual reduction of $100,000,000. 

I also hand you herewith an article from the current issue of the 
Outlook and 1 your ial attention to the answers to questions 6 
and 7, showing the unfversal approval which is being given to the 
Federal reserve act by business men KRE shes the country. 

The preface to this article, by Theodore H. Price, explains how these 
questions and answers were gotten together. 

It certainly is hy ng when out of 1,401 replies, 1,244 of the lead- 
ing business men in every State in the Union declare that business 
men are satisfied with the operation of the Federal reserve law.“ 

Sincerely, yours, 
Jony SKELTON WILLIAMS. 

Hon. ROBERT L. OWEN 

United States Senate. 

The Saag ain of the Currency reports the following increases and 
reductions in the number of national banks and the capital of national 
banks during the period from November 16, 1914, to December 31, 1915: 
New charters issued to 155 banks with capital of $9, 974, 500 
Increase of capital approved for 104 banks with new capi- 

tal Of. 2-225 n— —— en ä̃—œb— 14, 797, 700 


Aggregate number of new charters and banks increas- 
8 ital, 259, with aggregate of new capital 


Number of banks liquidating (other than those consolidat- 
ing with other national banks), 56; capital of same 


banks 
Number of banks reducing capital, 20; reduction of capital 


Total number of banks going into liquidation or re- 
ducing capital (other than those consolidating 
with other national banks), 76; aggregate capital 


a PERE GaN, ER OA E Sh SVE RT 7, 195, 000 
The foregoing statement shows the aggregate of Increased 
capital for the period was——.--~.-----_-------_.-..-~ 24, 772, 200 


Against a reduction of capital owing to liquidations (other 

than for consolidation with other national banks) and 

reductions of capital o — 7, 195, 000 

During this period there were 21 national banks, with an aggregate 
capital of $2,210,000, placed in the hands of receivers, and 6 national 
com: with 2 js aggregate capital of $450,000, were restored to solvency 
and reopened. 

The Com troller of the 9 — 83 — 7 the following increases and 
reductions in the number of national banks and the capital of na- 
tional banks during the period from January 1, 1916, to May 22, 1916: 


New charters issued to 47 banks with anal 8 $2, 480, 000 
Increase of capital approved for 49 banks with new capi- 
er as ene mn — 3, 647, 500 


Aggregate number of new charters and banks increas- 
ing capital, 06, with aggregate of new capital 
authorized. G, 127, 500 


Number of banks liquidating (other than those consolidat- 
ing — other national banks), 43; capital of same 


TN a ee ee ST ee BER Ee 8, 773, 000 
Number of banks reducing capital, 7; reduction of capital 262, 500 
Total number of banks going into liquidation or re- 
ducing capital (other than those consolidatin 
with other national banks), 50; aggregate capita 
TTT 4, 035, 500 
S — — 


$6, 127, 500 


4, 035, 500 
During this period there were five national banks, with an aggregate 
capital of $400,000, placed in the hands of receivers, and two cations 
ks, with an aggregate capital of $80,000, were restored to solvency 
and reopened, 


B. 


MEMORANDUM SHOWING THAT THE INCREASE IN OUR PRESENT MONEY 
SUPPLY ARISES WHOLLY FROM THE GAIN IN GOLD, ACCOMPANIED BY AN 
ACTUAL REDUCTION OF» PAPER CURRENCY. 


In answer to the statement, which has been frequently repeated of 
late, that the operations of the Federal reserve banks car brought 
about inflation in our paper currency and an increase in the outstanding 
amount of Federal reserve notes and national-bank notes, permit me 
to submit the following official figures: 


The official Treasury statements show that the total 
stock of money in the United States on Apr. 1, 1916, 


fo RO A ETE T EBA TS PS — $4, 373, 000, 
Or Jan. 1, 1915, the amount was reported at 33 272) 000, 830 
Being an increase in our stock of money of 401, 000, 000 


Tut this increase was more than accounted for by an increase in the 
nyse wae of gold and gold certificates, as the following figures will 
show: 


Gold eoio leas bullion and goid certificates, 
Dt DR ORG oe an chloe 2. 317, 000, 000 
Gold coin, including bullion and gold certificates, $ z 5 
2 jt e SS E POSS ERE IOS OA S SAR S 1, 816, 000, 000 
Actual increase in general stock of gold coin 
bullion, and gold certificates in the United 
States since Jan. 1, 1918———— „ 501, 000, 000 
On Jan. 1, 1915, the amount of national-bank notes 
and Federal reserye notes outstanding was (there 
were no Federal reserve bank notes outstanding as 
Ct GET Se ae ee Sea Se eee 1, 057, 000, 000 
On Apr. 1, 1916, the amount of national-bank notes, 
Federal reserve notes, and Federal reserve bunk 
notes outstanding was 952, 000, 000 
So that there was an actual reduction between 
Jan. 1, 1915, and Apr. 1, 1916, in national- 
bank notes and Federal reserve notes and 
Federal reserve bank notes o 105, 000, 000 


The amount of silver an silver certificates in circulation on Janu- 
ary J, 1915, was $750,000,000, and on April 1, 1916, the amount was 
reported as having increased approximately $5,000,000, the difference 
being inconsiderable. 

United States notes outstanding January 1, 1915, $346,000,000, were 
reported on April 1, 1916, as also unchanged. 

he increase in our stock or money on April 1, 1916, of $401,000,000, 
is thus shown to be accounted for by 
An increase in our gold supply of --.. $501, 000, 000 
An increase in our stock of silver of- = 5, 000, 000 


Total Iicrekeen ta ee ee nee nes 506, 000, 000 

And a reduction in our paper currency (national-bank 
notes and Federal reserve notes) 22 105, 000, 000 
Making the net increase in the money supply. 401, 000, 000 


From all information obtainable, this country’s supply of gold at this 
time exceeds by many hundreds of millions of dollars the gold stock 
of any other nation. 

The above statement shows that the increase in our money suppl 
since January 1, 1915, is wrony accounted for by the increase in Said. 
and the increase in the golc supply is explained by more than 
$500,000,000 of foreign gold sent to this country in exchange for Amer- 
ican products since the outbreak of the European war. 

AMERICAN BUSINESS AS AFFECTED BY PEACE AND PREPAREDNESS. 

TIE COMPOSITE OPINION OF 1,629 AMERICAN BUSINESS MEN, 
[By Theodore H. Price.] 
Instead of writing an original article for this issue of the Outlook, 


I have asked the tors to allow me to publish something that seems 
to me far more important and informing than anything that I could 


say. 

It is the composite opinion of 1,629 American business men in regard 
to American business as affected by the political and economic condi- 
tions Ay which we are now. or may shortly be, confronted at home and 
abroad. 

It is derived from an elaborate investigation made for their own and 
their clients’ guidance by Harris, ee & Co., a well-known firm 
of investment bankers having offices in both New York and Chicago. 

The complete report and the letters which accompany it comprise a 
pamphlet of some 60 pages, advance proofs of which I have been 
permitted to read and which will probably be published about the same 
time as this issue of the Outlook. 

As such documents do not generally circulate outside the compara- 
tively limited circle of those to whom they are sent for financial 
reasons, and as this one seems to have exceptional public interest just 
now, I feel that I am doing a real service to the readers of the Outlook 
in putting it at their disposal. As it is difficult, if not impossible, to 
improve upon the bankers’ summary of their own report and the con- 
clusions to which it points, I quote it in full. I hope those who read 
it will agree with me as to its practical value to business men in the 
present somewhat perplexing situation. This is the report: 

In January, 1915, we made an inves tion into business conditions 
in the United States, the result of which we published in a pamphlet 
dealing with the Present and Future of American Business. 

This pamphlet came to have a wide circulation, and many of our 
friends Pave been good enough to say that it was at the time an im- 
portant influence in reestablishing the confidence of the ple of this 
country in themselves and the commercial future of the Nation. 

Our previous inquiry was addressed to about 2,000 men of affairs 
throughout the United States, and was sent out January 21, 1915. At 


1916. 


that time many were in doubt whether this country could prosper while 
aropa yar involved in a war which had then been in progress only 
ve months. 

The replies which we received and the letters that we were permitted 
to publish indicated the general individuality of confidence in the 
future of each respondent's business that has since been fused in the 
widespread commercial prosperity that we are now enjoying. 

Such service as we may have rendered was in making faith in- 
fections and encouraging a justifiable optimism which most people felt 
but hesitated to ress, ; 

We are now again confronted by a situation that engenders doubt. 
There are many who fear that we shall have a business recession in the 
United States with the advent of peace in Europe, 

This fear is due to the belief that our present prosperity is artificial 
and abnormal in that it is the result of the war-induced demand for 
our products and the protection to our industry which the present 
military preoccupation of Europe provides, 


With the object of ascertaining whether this ak Sperone was 
justified by the intrinsic facts, we submitted some 17 questions to 
about 4, men of affairs throughout the United States, including all 


those who had answered our previous inquiry. Our investigation in- 
cluded every State, the number of business men addressed in each State 
being proportioned to its population. 

(The aeons referred to will be found on the accompanying double- 
page table.) 

Those replying were asked to cross out the answers least accurately 
describing the conditions inquired about, and to amplify their views by 
writing us at greater length if convenient. 

In the selection of those whose opinions we have thus sought to 
obtain we have included but few bankers and have omitted altogether 
the business men of Greater New York, 

We are pet to explain our action in this respect lest it be re- 
garded as invidious. Our purpose has been to obtain a reading of the 
business mind of the United States at first hand rather than through 
the eyes of bankers who must view events in the light of their financial 
trusteeship, or men of large affairs who live in New York and are pre- 
cluded by the very isolation of their metropolitan residence from any- 
thing more than a vicarious knowledge of conditions outside this great 


city. 

It is only proper to say that we approached this investigation with 
the feeling that the dependence of the country upon the foreign demand 
for our goods had been exaggerated, and in submitting the question- 
naire to our correspondents we so informed them, closing our letter of 
transmittal with the following statement: 

“The aggregate of our foreign trade, including both imports and ex- 
ports, is about five and one-half billions. Our domestic commerce is 
competently estimated at about one hundred billions. The purchasing 
power of our population is greater than that of any other people in the 
world. Economically, we are self-contained. If the balance between 
domestic production and consumption is fairly well preserved, and we 
do not unnecessarily alarm ourselves over conditions that affect us but 
remotely, cur progress ought to be undisturbed.” 

We have received in all some 1,629 replies, which we have sum- 
marized in tabular form, according to geographical districts. 

; 275 summary will be found on pages 226 and 227 of the Out- 
ook. 

The summary speaks for itself and requires but little explanatory 
comment. Of those answering the first question, about one-half feel 
that their business will be directly affected by peace in Europe, while 
the other half look for undiminished activity. 

It is only proper to explain that those who feel apprehensive as to 
the effect of peace in Sarona 1 American business activity are en- 
gaged, for the most part, in the metal or munition industries or in 
the manufacture of articles that were imported before the war. Thus, 
a Connecticut manufacturer of clocks says that he fears that he will 
not be able to compete with German-made clocks when the war is 
over; and those who are interested in the manufacture and production 
of sugar in Louisiana, Utah, and Colorado express a reasonable appre- 
hension of lower prices once the European supply of beet sugar is 
again available. any who anticipate a slackening in the war-stimu- 
lated demand for specialties are undisturbed thereby and admit that 
pero 5 are gradually and successfully preparing themselves for such a 
contingency. . 


creased, that ple are a 
is but little, Pens, 

sumption. 
say that instead of buying a poorer quality of at the same prices 
rection of better goods even 


The answers to question 3, with regard to the unemployment of labor, 
are most reassuring. The unemployment reported is, for the most 4 
localized either on the Pacific coast or in the Southern States, where, 
as many of our correspondents state, the higher wages paid have really 
had the effect of diminishing the industry of the Negro. 

The answers to question 4 indicate a somewhat widespread desire 
for higher wages, but most of our correspondents express themselves 
philosophically with regard to the situation, and realize that it is en- 
tirely natural that the wage earner should desire to share in the wide- 
spread prosperity of which he hears so much. 

The response to question 5 is a corollary of that made to question 4, 
and is, if anything, more reassuring. The labor unrest is apparently 
confined to a few classes, including the railroad men and the workers 
in some highly specialized staple industries. 

The unanimity of opinion with regard to the operation of the Federal 
reserve law is remarkable, and about the only dissatisfaction expressed 
comes from the Rocky Mountain States and the Pacific Northwest, in 
which sections loans running for longer pentoni than the Federal 
reserve law permits are required to satisfy the financial needs of most 
of the population. Doubtless the Federal reserve law will pass into 
history as the most beneficent piece of economic legislation that has 
ever been enacted in this country. 

The response to question 7 negatives much of the newspaper talk 
with regard to the inflation of curreney and credit in the United States. 
If there is any inflation, but few business men are conscious of it, and 
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it is, we think, reasonable to assume that until there ts an inflation 
of which people are conscious there will be no attempt at contraction. 

The answers to question 8, in regard to the constructive activity of 
the country, reveal the basis upon which the present prosperity rests. 
Constructive 9 means the creation of productive wealth, and it is 
encouragingly significant that about 80 per cent of our replies indicate 
that the people are building new houses, enlarging their plants, and makt 
ing permene improvements that bespeak their confidence in the future. 

The answers to question 9 report an almost unanimous willingness 
that the tariff question shall be taken out of politics by the creation of 
a tariff commission. In view of the fact that a very large proportion 
of our replies come from manufacturers and States which on account 
of their industrial activities are generally reckoned as“ protectionist,” 
this 3 of opinion may be said to make something of a revolu- 
tion in American political feeling with regard to the tariff. We com- 
mend it to the special attention of the platform committees of both the 
Democratic and Republican Parties, and are delighted to feel that we 
are nearing the time when the political energies of each successive Con- 
gress may be employed more profitably than in the revision of tariff 
schedules. One correspondent qualifies his acceptance of the tariff 
commission plan with the prove that it shall be made operative “ be- 
fore the end of time.” With this we are in hearty agreement. 

The answers to question 10, in regard to the market for real estate, 
drive another rivet in the structure of prosperity that is visual 
by this investigation. If the rural credits bill which the Senate has al- 
2 passed shall become a law, the effect will 3 be to increase 
pre ly the ayailability of farm lands as a basis for loans, thus stabiliz- 
ng their value and a prosperity that is buttressed by higher wages, 
increased consumption, and stable values for land would seem to be, 
for a time at least, immune from any serious reaction. 

We regard the answers to question 11, in regard to the abatement 
of the antagonism toward the railroads, as providing what is, in a 
financial sense, the most important information in our report. That 
over 90 per cent of our 5 should report that the dis- 
phi to barass the railroads is vanishing is extremely encouraging, 

he railroads of the United States employ more labor and disburse a 
larger sum in wanes than any other single industry. Their purchases 
constitute a very mh 8 proportion of our total commerce; and if their 
development in the future shall be unrestricted by the unwise legis- 
lation and regulation of which they have hitherto been the victims, it 
will be well for the future prosperity of the country. 

The negative answers to question 12, with regard to a possible ad- 
vance of 5 per cent in railway. freight rates, are, for the most part, 
qualified by statements of which the following from a southern corre- 
spondent ts typical: 

“We have already accepted one advance of 5 per cent in railway 
rates without complaint, and would not be wiles to submit to a fur- 
ther Psat nis unless it is equitably distributed throughout the entire 
country.” 

The answers to question 13, in regard to the saying and extravagance, 
are also qualified. Most of our correspondents admit that the savings 
banks, insurance companies, and other repositories of thrift show in- 
creased resources which bespeak a reasonable provision for the future. 
One informant says that he “sees no increase in r a 
in the matter of automobiles.” His allusion to the automobile expendi- 
ture of the Nation is the meas 4 comment made upon it, from which we 
infer that there is a noteworthy change in the attitude of thinking men 
toward the American investment in this form of transportation. 

The answers to questions 14, 15, and 16, which deal with prepared- 
ness, the sense of civic responsibillt , American nationalism, and the 
protection of American citizens resident or having property interests 
outside of the United States, will, we think, be a surprise to the pacifists, 
If they could read the remarks and letters with which our replies to 
these questions have been accompanied, they would abandon the theory 
that the United States has become a spineless Nation. There is 8 
a widespread disagreement as to the degree of preparedness to whic 
we should commit ourselves. Some of our correspondents in the rural 
communities say that “ the feng in favor of preparedness is cooled 
by the fear that it Is inspired by the Wall Street hope of large profits,” 
but a willingness is generally expressed to support Congress and the 
administration in any reasonable measure that shall be adopted for the 
defense of the Nation, and it is apparent that the war in Europe has 
quickened the spirit of nationalism and increased the individual con- 
sciousness of civic responsibility throughout the country. 

In regard to the protection to be afforded by our Government to 
American citixens resident or having pre rty interests outside the 
United States there is a somewhat wide divergence of opinion. One 
correspondent, in regard to whose Americanism there can be no doubt, 
writes that we ought to protect our trade in foreign countries, but 
there is no reason why we should follow and protect the people who 
leave the United States to live and invest in foreign lands.“ e adds: 
“I believe that this country is good enough for anyone and its guardian- 
ship should not follow expatriates. They should know what they are 
doing and assume the consequences.” 

Not a few feel that the Nation should avoid taking a position that 
would plunge 100,000,000 people into war for the protection of those 
who take unnecessary risks in belligerent countries or on belligerent 
vessels. For the most part, however, our replies indicate that the 
people of this country are jealous of the honor of our flag and the 
rights of our Nation and entirely willing to support any measures that 
may be necessary for their protection. 

Upon the question of military intervention in Mexico there is a great 
division of opinion, and the correspondence that we have received pro- 
vides a symposium that would greatly interest many Congressmen. 
Baltimore friend says that weeping prevents a reply to this question,” 
meaning presumably that he is ashamed of the policy which the Govern- 
ment has thus far pursued. Another correspondent writes us_ that 
“while the young men of the country may be in favor of Mexican inter- 
vention, the older people, who know the horrors of war, will continue to 
oppose it to the end.“ 

ye are somewhat surprised by the number of answers that advocate 
the solution of the Mexican problem by the purchase of the northern 
half of Mexico, and there are a good many who seem to favor the 
forcible annexation of sufficient Mexican territory to indemnify us for 
the damages inflicted upon American life and property in that Republic, 
The division of public opinion in regard to the Mexican problem seems 
to be greater than that disclosed in regard to any other question sub- 
mitted. It is evident that the issue is one in regard to which there 
is not as yet any great unanimity of feeling, 

peace generally, we may say that a careful examination of the 
replies received leads us to feel great satisfaction in the economic con- 
dition of the country and increased confidence in the political common 
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sense of the le. If we were mapping American prosperity, we 
should paint New England, Pennsylvania, and Michigan in the most 
rosente colors. In fact, one correspondent in Detroit says that ** the 
boom is dangerous.“ The Pacific States of the Northwest and northern 
California are the only sections in which the use of eyen a light shade 
of 3 would be jus ble. 
n the southern rtion of California the absence of war-induced 
prospe rosperity has been to some extent offset by the winter influx of tourists 
m the East and the demand for the petroleum production of that 
locality. The clouds have almost ppeared from the cotton States 
as a result of the higher price of cotton and cotton seed and the increase 


in cattle peg toe optimism: in regard to the benefits and sani tive 
In the Middle West the remunerative figures obtained for the grain | ment have been increased and to some —— ilitated. by 118 
crops for the past two years have made the people contented and happy, investigation. 
Geographical summary of replies. 
New Middle - | North- 
i T Central Pacifice 
Questions. Answer. ‘otal, re Atlantio States.“ n western Mountain) States. 
1.. Will your business be directly affected by peace: in bp 728 70 163 175 98 65 48 31 78 
0 3 — 3 — 750 51 189 233 69 45 62 30 7 
goods you distribr ack: 299 16 61 83 45 3 19 12 32 
. Sea el 3 the relatively higher . 1, 088 99 280 308 108 70 81 43 103 
3. Is there any o ioe N E a Fi — — = i = — 
4. Is labor in your — aay with the |/Yes. 887 5i 146 236 138 82 73 47 114 
1 th in ng my werent panie 8 “No,” do yon No.. 50 73 205 167 35 21 43 16 38 
bu answer 2 ——S 309 35 118 102 9 4 16 7 18 
= think there i any serious lity of fimporiant N. ... .... 900 68 183 240 120 sa 7 40 6 
6. Are the business men with whom come in contac Yes 1,244 102 271 248 143 
33 > 102 104 61 1% 
— with the operation of of tho Federal Federal reserve 18 157 12 43 30 17 7 5 3 2 
7. Do the business mon with whom you come in contact |i yes 307 37 s7 s7 34 13 16 
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TABLE OF IMPORTS, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, on the Ist day of May I pre- 
sented tables showing the increase of imports under the Under- 
wood-Simmons tariff law in war times as compared with the 
imports under the Payne-Aldrich tariff law in times of peace. 
The last table in that compilation shows the imports for January, 
1915, and January, 1916, under the Underwood law as. compared 
with January, 1913, under the Payne law, and I now beg to pre- 
sent similar tables for the month of February of those years. 

Import comparison for the month of February, 1916 and 1915, 
under the Underwood law with 1913 under the Payne law, cov- 
ering 39 strong competitive products, makes a remarkable show- 
ing, which should be of great interest to manufacturers and 
farmers, who have reason to be alarmed at the rapidly increas- 
ing imports, indicating what will probably happen at the close 
of the war, 


to one or more questions. Few of those answering made replies to.all questions, which lains the discrepancy betw: 
— persons answering at least one question. pl 4 = men 


It will be observed. that 20 products, namely, aluminum scrap, 
automobiles and parts, breadstuffs, cotton cloths, films and 
plates, fish, fruits and nuts, handkerchiefs, laths, lace and lace 
articles, leather and tanned skins, meat and dairy products, 
nets: and netting, paper and manufactures, perfumery, seeds, 
silk manufactures, vegetables, wool and linen yarns, show an 
increase from $20,750,958 in 1915 to $48,429,609 in February, 
1916; and it is a most notable fact that the increase in imports 
between these two years is more than $3,000,000 larger than the 
total imports of the same products in February, 1913, under 
the Payne law. Note, also, the increase of over 100 per cent 
in the value of imports between February, 1913, under the Payne. 
law, and February, 1916, under the. Underwood law. 

It also seems important to call attention to another compari- 
son, which is that in February, 1915, but six of these same 
products showed an increase; and, furthermore, at no time since 
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the foreign war began, or, in fact, since the Underwood law 
became operative, have more than half of the number of these 
products shown an increase over the previous year. 

Nineteen products, to wit, aluminum manufactures, clocks, 
cutlery, eggs, embroideries, enameled ware, glassware, plate 
glass, leather gloves, hides and skins, cotton knit goods, linoleum 
and oilcloth, shingles, artificial silk, cotton stockings, tinplate, 
watches, wood pulp, wool manufactures, reveal a small decrease 
of $2,193,716 from $17,461,862 in February, 1915, to $15,268,146 
in February, 1916; the imports of the last-named products in 
February, 1916, being practically the same as they were in Feb- 
ruary, 1913, under the Payne law. 

The total imports of the entire 39 products were in February, 
1916, valued at $58,697,755 ; in February, 1915, $38,212,820 ; and in 
February, 1913, $34,977,736, the increase between February, 
1915. and February, 1916, being $20,484,935, and the increase 
in February, 1916, over February, 1913, under the Payne law, 
being $23,720,019. 

The fact enn not be denied that, beginning with October, 1915, 
imports of the nhove-named products have nearly doubled as 
compared with the imports of similar products in months pre- 
vious to the beginning of the foreign war, and if such a volume 
of merchandise ean be sent to this country during the war, 
American producers are not to be blamed for demanding some 
form of legislation which will protect home industry now as well 
as after the close of the war. The figures are as follows, which 
I ask to have inserted without reading. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The table referred to is as follows: 

Imports of merchandise and agricultural products in February, 1916-1915, 
under the Underwood law, and February, 1913, under the Payne law, 


5 for comparison products having the most severe foreign com- 
petition. 
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FEDERAL RESERVE ACT. 


Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I desire to give notice that to- 
morrow, after the morning business, I shall ask to call up for 
consideration the bill (H. R. 13391) to amend an act approved 
December 23, 1913, known as the Federal reserve act, by adding 
a new section. 


FLOOD CONTROL. 


Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President, I have a matter 
to present that I think comes under the head of morning busi- 


ness; that is, the reference of a House bill, which was laid upon 


the table to await the convenience of the Senator from Nevada ` 


IMr. Newranps]. We are now ready to take up that matter, 
and I move that House bill 14777, known as the flood-control 
bill, be laid before the Senate, and that it be referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the bill referred to by the Senator from Arkansas. 

H. R. 14777. An act to provide for the control of floods in 
8 Mississippi and Sacramento Rivers was read twice by its 
title. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I move that the bill be referred 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, as a substitute for that 
motion, I move that the bill be referred to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is this matter to be discussed by 
unanimous consent? 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senator from Nevada may be allowed to occupy a reason- 
able time in the discussion of the motion. I am sure he will 
not take a great while on the issue involved in the motion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is of opinion that this 
is one of the questions that should not be debated during the 
morning hour. Otherwise the morning hour, of course, could 
be entirely consumed with a discussion of a question of refer- 
ence, 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I am satisfied with that; but I 
ask that the Senator from Nevada be allowed to occupy a few 
moments. 

Mr. JONES. I should not have any objection if the matter 
might be considered after morning business has been finished. 
There is morning business to be presented, and if we begin a 
discussion of this matter before that business has been pre- 
sented, the discussion will probably run until 2 o'clock, 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I object, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made. The motion 
of the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE] is to refer the 
bill to the Committee on Commerce, and that is—— 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Do I understand that that motion is not 
debatable, Mr. President? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is not debatable before 2 o'clock. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Then I ask the Senator from Arkansas to 
allow it to be postponed until 2 o'clock. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. The Post Office appropriation bill 
being the unfinished business, we shall gain nothing by that. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. All I wish is to occupy 25 or 30 minutes 
in order to present this matter. Indeed, I shall take a shorter 
time. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senator from Nevada be allowed 15 minutes in which to dis- 
cuss the motion. I trust that certainly no friend of the Mis- 
sissippi River will object to that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Arkansas? The Chair hears none, and the 
Senator from Nevada is allowed 15 minutes. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, as a matter of precedent, 
it, of course, must be admitted that it has been the custom to 
refer bills of this kind to the Commerce Committee. I sub- 
mit, however, that the Interstate Commerce Committee was 
organized for an object, and that was to promote and to regulate 
interstate commerce; that included in that is interstate trans- 
portation; and that that regulation extends not only over the 
question of freights and fares, but the jurisdiction extends to 
the instrumentalities themselyes through which transportation 
is conducted. 

I assume that it will also be admitted that a river is an in- 
strumentality of commerce, just as is a railway; that a river 
must be in a measure artificialized in order to make it a per- 
fect instrumentality of commerce; and that the committee 
which has jurisdiction over interstate railways should also 
have jurisdiction over interstate rivers. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I will state to the Senator from Connecti- 
cut that I have only 15 minutes. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I do not ask to take half a minute. I 
wish to ask the Senator only one question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I do. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The Senator from Nevada is aware that 
Rule XVI of the Senate specifically provides that river and 
harbor bills shall be referred to the Committee on Commerce, is 
he not? The amendment to that rule was passed in 1899. So 
that when the Senator says that by the creation of the Com- 
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mittee on Interstate Commerce the Senate intended ‘that river 
and harbor appropriations should be referred to the Interstate 
Commerce ‘Committee, I do not think he can be correct, because 
the rule specifically provides otherwise. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Well Mr. President, when the rule refers 
to river and harbor bills, I assume that it refers to the customary 
appropriation bill, known as the river and harbor bill, and that 
it does not refer to general legislation with a view to perfect- 
ing the rivers as instrumentalities of commerce. 

Mr. President, why is it that our rivers have not been per- 
fected as instrumentalities of commerce? Why is it that for a 
hundred years or more we have been engaged in the so-called 
work of improving our rivers, and that as yet we have hardly 
a single perfected waterway? Certainly the task is not an im- 
possible one, because other countries haye demonstrated its pos- 
sibilities. They have perfected waterways in Germany, in 
France, in Austria, and in Russia, artificialized to he highest 
degree, with a view to maintaining, as far as practicable, a 
standard flow, so that vessels of standard draft can navigate 
them at all seasons of the year, with perfected terminals, with 
perfected transfer facilities, with perfected coordination be- 
tween rail carriers and water carriers. Not only are these water- 
ways themselyes artificinlized, but they are so connected by 
artificial canals as to create a network of waterways resembling 
the network of railways and almost as extensive, and they work 
in cooperation with railways in the transportation of bulky and 
cheap products in such a way as to diminish the cost of trans- 
portation, and, above all, to diminish the capital expense of 
building railways in order to meet the demands of cheap and 
bulky commodities. 

Why is it, then, that we have not as yet entered upon the 
threshold of river development? My answer is that we have 
connected them in the same bill with harbor development thus 
far, and that harbor improvement is a matter upon which not 
only the people have been united but ‘railroads have operated 
in cooperation with the people, for every harbor is n railway 
terminal, and this development is absolutely essential in order 
to promote railway business; while the river has thus far been 
regarded not as the terminal of the railway, but a rival of the 
railway, and thus all legislation tending to its perfection and 
development has been discouraged by the railways. 

This influence has worked secretly. There has been no mani- 
festation of it except upon occasions; but we know that it ex- 
ists; we know that wherever river transportation has been 
started it has been waylaid and sandbagged by the rail car- 
riers, and that they have been absolutely unfriendly thus far 
to any policy which would enable the water carrier to work in 
cooperation with the rail carrier. I do not mean to say that 
that feeling is as strong and pronounced now as it was some 
years ago, for then railways, built in advance of the require- 
ments of commerce, were so enger to get business that they were 
desirous of monopolizing the cheap and bulky transportation 
as well as the valuable transportation. They needed volume, 
and the only way to get velume was to invade the domain of 
the water carrier; but, with the increase of population and the 
increase of commerce, we have found that gradually the valu- 
able transportation is meeting all the capacity of our railroads, 
and that the railreads are becoming congested, and in many 
cases are absolutely unable to carry the bulky products, heavy 
in weight and large in size, which require cheap rates. So the 
railronds’ opposition has gradually diminished; but it remains 
ns n tradition that in some way water transportation means in- 
jury to rail transportation; and we know how difficult it is 
to fight against a tradition; how it will hold men in its grasp, 
even though reason should say it is an entire absurdity, and 
we have not as yet gotten away from the traditions of the 
past. 

It is my hope that the railroad men of this country, the big 
men in transportation, will realize that water transportation 
can be so conducted as to aid railway transportation and to 
save them the enormous expenditure that will otherwise be 
necessary in the future in the capitalization of railways in 
order to meet the demands ef the country for the transporta- 
tion of cheap and bulky commodities. 

Mr. President, tradition has also held in its grasp the Com- 
merce Committee of the Sennte. It has been so accustomed to 
treating our rivers in almost a contemptuous fashion that it is 
hard for it to get out of the habit. Look over our legislation 


regarding rivers and harbors and you will find that almost all 
of the appropriations have gone to the larbors—und I have no 
doubt that for the most part the money has been very wisely 
expended there—thnt there has been with reference to our 
harbors a fixed and continuous policy which has resulted in 
their highest development; but with reference to rivers we find 
that our legislation has been halting, spasmodic, and changeable. 
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We had an illustration only the other day, when n new engi- 
neer officer upon the Missouri River proposed the entire aban- 
donment of the scheme of development of that river, and his 
nction was only beaten by an appeal to the Board of Review. 
That action would have simply duplicated the action of 5 or 
10 or 15 years previous when, after conducting the develop- 
ment of that river, the revetment of its banks for a considerable 
period, the United States abandoned that development upon the 
ground of economy. I have no doubt that Congress was con- 
scientious in that view, but I have no doubt that the four rail- 
ways, two on each side of the Missouri River, had a great deal 
to do with creating the public sentiment that called attention 
to the so-called extravagance of that expenditure, 

What did that work involve? It involved revetting those 
banks with willow tapestry, or mats, in such a way as to prevent 
the banks from dissolving, the soil being almost like sugar and 
dissolving against the impact of the water; and we have to-day 
30 or 40 miles of that revetment, constructed many years 
ago, which is as perfect to-day as when it was made, whereas 
the rest of the banks is subject to its caprice, the river making 
its way according to its whim, destroying whole farms and plan- 
tations te-day, and so shifting their position that the farm that 
is on the right bank to-day is on the left bank to-morrow. 

The Interstate Commerce Committee is interested in the de- 
velopment of interstate transportation. Gradually the Senate 
has enlarged the area of its operations, Its name indicates its 
jurisdiction, but that jurisdiction has only been gradually as- 
sumed. In the first instance, that committee took charge of 
only the question of the regulation of rates, but it has now as- 
sumed jurisdiction over telegraph companies, over express com- 
panies, over oil carriers, and thus its assumption is approaching 
the full boundaries of its jurisdiction. It seems to me that this 
bill relating to the control of floods, presumably in the interest 
of interstate commerce and with a view of developing a stable 
stream, ought to go to that committee by reason of its juris- 
diction. ‘Such action would leave the Commerce Committee, the 
jurisdiction over all other commerce outside of interstate com- 
merce. Foreign commerce would remain as the subject be- 
longing to the jurisdiction of the Commerce Committee and the 
harbors as instrumentalities of foreign commerce would belong 
to its jurisdiction. 

Mr. President, I assume that this power is being exercised 
under the interstate commerce power. I assume, though it is 
not stated in the bill, that the purpose is to promote commerce 
between the States, and I assume that it is not a mere scheme 
to reclaim private lands. If it is a scheme to reclaim private 
lands, then the jurisdiction belongs to the Conservation Com- 
mittee, which was organized for the purpose of conserving the 
national resources of the country—a committee which thus far 
has not assumed much jurisdiction, but which was organized as 
a live committee, with a view to protecting and saving the na- 
tional resources of the country. If the Senate should come to 
the conclusion that this jurisdiction does not belong to the In- 
terstate Commerce Committee because it is a mere reclamation 
scheme for private lands, then I contend that the jurisdiction 
belongs to the Conservation Committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion of the Senator from 
Arkansas is in order, 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. I 
understood the Chair to intimate that the motion before us is 
not debatable, and I rose to Inquire of the Chair whether that is 
correct? I invite his attention to subdivision 8 of Rule XIV, 
as follows: 


No bill or joint resolution shall be committed or amended until it 
shall have been twice read, after which it may be referred to a com- 
mittee: bills and joint resolutions introduced on leave, and bills and 
joint resolutions from the House of Re resentatives, shall be read once, 
and may be read twice, on the same day, if not objected to, for refer- 
ence, but shall not be considered on that day as in Committee of the 
Whole, nor debated, except for reference, unless by unanimous consent. 


Accordingly it would appear from the plain reading of this 
rule that the question of reference may be debated, but that the 
bill itself can not be debated except by unanimous consent; and 
1 notice that that was the construction given te the rule by the 
Presiding Officer on March 28, 1914. I refer to a precedent 
found in the last volume of Gilfry, at page 134, as follows: 


The Vick Presipent. In this connection the Chair desires to make a 
statement. The Chair was in error in ruling that the question of the 
reference of a bill to a committee is not debatable. he Chair was 
under the im ion that the question was one of those questions 
which, under Rule XXII, are not debatable; but the Chair finds that the 
question is debatable. Therefore the ruling of the Chair heretofore 
made in reference to the matter will not stand as a precedent. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. On what page is that? 

Mr. WALSH. On page 184. 

I recall very distinctly, Mr. President, that this matter was 
thé subject of some extensive consideration by the Senate in 


1916. 


connection with the question as to whether a motion to refer a 
petition was debatable. The occasion was the presentation of a 
vast number of petitions dealing with the subject of an embargo 
upon the export of munitions of war. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Was that during the morning hour? 

Mr. WALSH. It was during the morning hour. On that occa- 
sion I recall that the Chair held that the rule of the Senate is 
that everything is debatable, and that when the contention is 
made that a particular matter is not debatable reference must 
be made to a specific rule so holding; and my recollection is 
that the Chair on that occasion ruled that the subject of the 
reference of petitions to the Foreign Relations Committee, or 
to some other committee to which reference was made, was a 
proper subject for debate. 

It does seem to me, Mr. President, that if the rule were other- 
wise as to a bill which has passed the House of Representatives 
and has come here for consideration by the Senate, it ought not 
to apply to a measure in that parliamentary stage; and it seems 
to me that the language of the rule clearly implies that the ques- 
tion of reference is debatable. If it is so, I should like to say 
just a few words upon the matter of the reference of this bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator may proceed while 
the Chair gets the Recorp of that time. The Chair was under 
the impression that until the morning business was concluded, 
at least, these motions were not debatable, as otherwise they 
would deprive the Senate of the morning hour; but the Senator 
from Montana may proceed. The Chair would like to verify the 
time in the proceedings when the ruling was made. 

Mr. WALSH. I desire to say, in the nature of a suggestion 
in the inquiry the Chair is prosecuting, that the handing down of 
communications from the House of Representatives, and particu- 
larly of bills coming from the House of Representatives, is not 
me of the things contemplated to be done during the morning 

our. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The general rule is that they are 
always in order. 

Mr. WALSH. They are always in order. What I mean to 
say is that it is not a part of the business of the morning hour; 
and it would seem to me, accordingly, that that part of the 
business of the Senate would not be governed by the rules relat- 
ing to the transaction of morning business. It seems to me quite 
obvious that if a bill happens to be handed down by the Chair 
after 2 o’clock, it should have exactly the same status as if it 
were handed down by the Chair before the hour of 2 o’clock. In 
other words, it ought not to be, and I think the rules did not 
intend to put it, in the power of the Chair to make a reference 
debatable or not debatable as the communication was handed 
down before or after the hour of 2 o'clock. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The rules do put it in the power 
of the Chair, because the Chair is not under any compulsion 
to hand down a bill at any particular time; and this particular 
bill has been held up by the Chair on the request of the chairmen 
of the Committee on Commerce and of the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce upon the theory that they would agree as to 
where it should go. The Chair would not have interrupted the 
morning business and handed it down at this time if the Chair 
had believed it was going to cut out the morning business and 
lead to this discussion. But the bill is now before the Senate 

for its consideration as to reference. 

: Mr. WALSH. Then, I desire to say that in my judgment this 
bill ought to go to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. The 
reasons which have been presented to the Senate by the distin- 
guished Senator from Nevada, it seems to me, are entirely un- 
answerable. The only jurisdiction that Congress has to deal 
with this subject at all, as a matter of course, rests upon the 
provision of the Constitution which gives to Congress the power 
to regulate commerce between the several States. Power is also 
granted to the Congress to regulate commerce with foreign coun- 


tries, and that is something that is an entirely separate and dis- 


tinct grant of power. But obviously, Mr. President, the right to 
control floods in our rivers beyond question is referable to the 
power to regulate commerce between the several States; and in 
that view of the matter it seems to me that it is eminently proper 
that a measure of this kind should go to the committee that deals 
with that particular subject. 

But quite separate and apart from that, Mr. President, there 
is a reason which it seems to me ought to appeal to the Members 
of the Senate—a reason that the distinguished Senator from 
Nevada quite obviously felt some delicacy in advancing. That is 
that, as we know, he has for years advanced the idea, which ap- 
peals to the imagination and to the larger vision of every repre- 
sentative upon this floor, that the only proper way, or at least 
the advisable way, of taking care of this situation ts to take care 
of floods at their source, and that in addition to the construction 
of levees and other works of like character, in order to confine 
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the floods within the banks of the rivers and prevent the inunda- 
tion of the adjacent country and the destruction of property of 
illimitable value some effort ought to be made to capture the 
excess waters at their source and utilize them there for some 
valuable purpose contributing to the development of industry 
and to the general advancement of the public interest, rather 
than to allow them to come down where they do their~work of 
destruction. 

I hope that some day or other—and now is the accepted time, 
in my humble judgment—that idea will have consideration by a 
friendly committee. The Interstate Commerce Committee, it 
seems to me, is by all means the proper committee for the con- 
sideration of this measure, in view of the foundation of the only 
jurisdiction which we have in the premises. I hope very sin- 
cerely, indeed, that the Senate will take that view of it, and allow 
the bill to go to the committee of which the distinguished Senator 
from the State of Nevada is the chairman, in order that the ideas 
that he has so often and so forcibly and, as it seems to me, so 
persuasively urged upon this body may be developed and pre- 
sented in some proper form to the Senate. 

Mr, CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President, may I have unan- 
imous consent to occupy five minutes? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair finds it will be com- 
pelled to reverse its ruling that this matter is not debatable, in 
order to maintain consistency. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. While I should not care to be 
diverted on to a discussion of that point, I think the Chair’s 
original ruling was right. I do not think the incident which 
occurred in connection with the reference of a petition has any 
application here. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. By the argument heretofore made, 
the Chair finds it was once before compelled to back down on 
that proposition. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. The rule expressly says that 
motions made before 2 o’clock to proceed to the consideration of 
anything shall not be debatable. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I simply call attention to 
the second paragraph of Rule VIII. I will not argue that it 
directly applies to this matter, but it seems to me it does: 

All motions made before 2 o’clock to proceed to the consideration of 
any matter shall be determined without debate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That was the rule upon which the 
Chair based the ruling this morning; but the Chair ruled that 
way once before, and then, on a pretty full discussion, the 
Chair was compelled to take it back. This is not a motion to 
proceed to the consideration of a bill or a resolution. It is a 
question of reference of a House bill the Chair has handed down 
during the morning hour, and for reasons already stated. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. No; that was a motion to refer 
a wagonload of petitions on the preparedness question, that had 
taken a different turn, and came under a different provision. 
But if I may be permitted to occupy the floor for five minutes, 
I can say all I have to say about this matter in that time. 

It is an embarrassing thing for me to be insisting that a com- 
mittee with which I am connected should be selected in prefer- 
ence to any other committee to consider any matter that must 
ultimately be disposed of here; but I do not see any reason 
why the committee should be deprived of its traditional juris- 
diction simply because some one can say that in tracing the 
matter back to its origin the commerce clause of the Constitu- 
tion is the foundation for its consideration at all. If that were 
true, the whole river and harbor bill would go to that com- 
mittee. The fact of the business is that the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce is a law committee. It prepares laws. It is a 
kind of a judiciary committee for the preparation of the laws 
and regulations regulating interstate commerce, 

The bill that is now under consideration—and that is all I 
intend to say—is an improvement bill. It is a river and harbor 
bill, and what is done is to be done under the direction of the 
Mississippi River Commission. I do not know how to distinguish 
it from the same matter appearing in the text of the river and 
harbor bill; and there is nothing in the way of an idea in this 
bill that is not repeatedly contained in the river and harbor bill. 
It simply isolates two particular projects and adopts them, and 
directs their continuous development and improvement. If there 
is any argument in the fact that the interstate-commerce pro- 
vision of the Constitution is the foundation for jurisdiction, then 
there is not any reason why the Commerce Committee should 
exist at all. Besides that 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon me, 
I intended to make the distinction. Of course, we have rivers 


and harbors. Every harbor on the ceast is developed in view of 
the foreign commerce, and that gives the jurisdiction to the 
Commerce Committee; and inasmuch as the work is of the same 
character, it all goes to that committee. But here is a case that 
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refers to the improvement of rivers alone, and has not any 
reference to foreign commerce at all. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. This bill relates to the improve- 
ment of two specific rivers. It has not got the word “ trans- 
portation ” in it. 

I believe I will submit the matter. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I should like to say just a 
word, if there is no objection. For many, many years all ques- 
tions relating to the Mississippi River and to the Sacramento 
River, and all questions relating to floods, have been referred 
to the Committee on Commerce. There has been no deviation 
from that rule. This is a question of the control of Mississippi 
River floods; and not a single measure relating in any way, 
shape, or form to the floods of the Mississippi River has been 
referred to any other committee than to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

A number of petitions, memorials, and other matters relating 
to the Sacramento River were referred to the Committee on 
Commerce in the Sixty-first Congress. The Committee on Com- 
merce reported in favor of the passage of laws requiring an 
examination, survey, and report of the Sacramento River. 
Those reports were made and they are now being acted on in 
the pending bill. 8 

Everything that the Mississippi River Commission has had 
to do with since its creation in 1879 has been referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. This is simply an extension of the 
powers of that commission. It would be a most unusual pro- 
ceeding to take out of the hands of the Committee on Commerce 
the jurisdiction which it has had for certainly more than a 
third of a century, for everything, let me repeat, in connection 
with the Mississippi River Commisson has been handled by that 
committee for more than a third of a century. 

I can see no reason in the world for differentiating this 
from the ordinary river and harbor matters. As the chairman 
of the committee has so well said, if we are going to differentiate 
it because of commerce, then you must take away from the 
Commerce Committee all river matters, for surely they are 
purely commercial matters. They relate to commerce and to 
nothing else but commerce. 

I sincerely hope that the Senate will not, by its vote, take 
away from a committee a jurisdiction which it has enjoyed for 
more than a third of a century. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Bankhead Hardwick Overman Sutherland 
Borah Hughes Owen ‘aggart 
Brandegee Husting Page Thomas 
Chamberlain Jones Pittman Thompson 
Chilton La Follette Poindexter Tillman 
Clark, Wyo. Lane Ransdell Townsend 
Clarke, Ark Lea, Tenn Reed Underwood 
Culberson Lodge Saulsbur Vardaman 
Cummins McLean Sheppar Wadsworth 
Curtis Martin, Va. Simmons Walsh 

du Pont Myers Smith, Ariz Warren 
Fall Nelson Smith, Ga. Williams 
Gallinger Newlands Smith, Md ; 
Harding Norris Sterling 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. I desire to announce that my colleague 
[Mr. Smoor] is unavoidably absent from the Senate. I will let 
this announcement stand for all subsequent roll calls during the 
day. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Irise to announce the enforced absence of 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. BurtereH] on account of illness. 
I will let this announcement stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-four Senators have answered 
to their names. There is a quorum present. The question is 
on the motion of the Senator from Arkansas to refer the bill to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Is not the question on my substitute? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There can be no substitute for a 
motion of this kind. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, before the Senate votes on 
this matter I want to read a part of Rule XVI, on page 17, in 
which it undertakes to tell specifically to what committees bills 
shall be referred. After saying that appropriation bills shall 
be referred to the Committee on Appropriations, it says: 

Except the following bills, which shall be severally referred as herein 
indicated, namely - The bill making appropriations for rivers and har- 
bors, to the Committee on Commerce. E 

You can not refer any bill making an appropriation for any 
river or harbor to any committee except the Committee on Com- 
merce without first changing that rule. All sorts of general ar- 
guments founded upon general ideas reaching conclusions by 


inference are as nothing compared with the specific designation 
in the rule of the jurisdiction of a committee. When the rule 
states that appropriation bills shall be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, except certain measures, and then 
says river and harbor appropriation bills shall be referred to 
the Committee on Commerce, and then goes on afterwards and 
says the Agricultural appropriation bill to the Committee on 
Agriculture, the Indian appropriation bill to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs, and so on, that settles it. It is like a man get- 
ting up and arguing an important point from some principle of 
common law and then finding himself faced with a statute. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I insist that it is perfectly 
clear from this rule that the bill does not go to the Committee 
on Commerce by a reason of the rule. What does the rule 
refer to? 

All general appropriation bills shall be referred to tue Committee on 
Appropriations, except the following bills, which shall be severally re- 
ferred as herein indicated, namely: The bill making 3 for 
rivers and harbors, to the Committee on Commerce; the Agricultural 
bill, to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Reference is made to one of those particular bills. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Will the Senator pardon an interruption 
there? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Certainly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does the Senator contend that if the Senate 
chose to bring in three bills covering the general subject matter 
of appropriations for rivers and harbors instead of bringing in 
one, each one of them would not be a bill making appropriations 
for rivers and harbors? Does the Senator contend that this par- 
ticular bill is not a bill making appropriations for rivers and 
harbors? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I do contend that it is not a bill making 
appropriations. It is a bill authorizing appropriations to be 
made. It is a bill laying the foundation for appropriations here- 
after to be made in the river and harbor bill. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the Senator from Nevada allow me? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. I will answer that in that event it will not be 
a general appropriation bill. This is not a general appropria- 
tion bill at all, neither is the bill making appropriations for 
rivers or harbors. There are no harbors in it. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, it is perfectly clear that the 
rule refers only to all general appropriation bills and provides 
that they shall all be referred to the Committee on Appropriations 
except certain general appropriation bills, and what are they? 
First, the bill making appropriations for rivers and harbors. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I rise to a question of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I understand we have granted 15 minutes 
for the discussion of this question by the Senator from Nevada, 
and everybody has been discussing it. If it is in order, I wish to 
make the point of order that further debate is out of order, and 
that we proceed to vote on the question. There are a lot of 
things we want to take up, and we do not want to spend all 
the morning out of order in discussing a question of this kind. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I understood that the Chair declared de- 
bate to be in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair stated that the motion 
is debatable, and the Chair also stated that he would not have 
handed the bill down had the Chair known that the entire 
morning was to be taken up in the discussion as to what is a 
general appropriation bill. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I will bring my remarks to a conclusion 
within two minutes because I understand, of course, that the 
Senate is eager to get to other business. 

The rule has been invoked, but I say that rule has no ap- 
plication whatever to this bill, first, because it refers only to a 
general appropriation bill and distinguishes that bill as the 
bill, the bill making appropriations for rivers and harbors, the 
nature and character of which we all understood, and, second, 
because this is not an appropriation bill, but simply a bill 
authorizing work to be done for which appropriations can here- 
after be made. I pause there. 

Mr. BRANDEGEBR. Mr. President, I wish to state briefly 
why I shall vote as I feel compelled to vote on the Senator’s 
motion. In the first place, I think the motion to refer the bill 
is debatable under Rule XIV, that portion of it which says that 
motions when a bill is introduced shall not be debated except 
a motion to refer. I think that clearly—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has already regretfully 
conceded that point. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Irrespective of the regret of the Chair 
I wanted to express that opinion. 

As to the other claim of the Senator from Nevada, that this 
matter of river control and the regulation of commerce upon 
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rivers should be referred to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce because it deals with the commerce clause of the Con- 
stitution or is authorized by it, I do not think that that argu- 
ment is well taken. If it is, it would result in all the bills which 
refer to the development of any river that ran from one State 
into another being taken away from the Committee on Com- 
merce and sent to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. If 
they have jurisdiction over all questions that affect interstate 
commerce, even to the bridging of rivers, and so forth, it is 
entirely, I think, in direct contradiction to the universal prac- 
tice of the Senate. : 

I am not debating whether the Senate ought to change its 
rule or its custom in that respect, but if the contention of the 
Senator from Nevada is correct it seems to me it would leave 
the jurisdiction of the Committee on Commerce confined solely 
-to harbors and to such rivers as are not interstate. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I will ask the Senator whether he does not 
think that ought to be the case. Does not the Senator realize 
that almost all the Senators on that committee come from the 
seacoast, where they have harbors, and that the interior of the 
country has very little representation upon the committee? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I think the subject is a very large one. 
If the mere creation of the Interstate Commerce Committee by 
the Senate, without any definition of its jurisdiction, ipso facto 
gives it jurisdiction over every subject in relation to interstate 
and foreign commerce, it would also include harbors if they were 
used for foreign commerce, and you would have the Committee 
on Commerce with no jurisdiction at all. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. But the Senator must bear in mind that 
the committee—— 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The Senator never asked me to yield and 
ne never addresses the Chair when he interjects a speech into 
mine. I will yield if the Senator will ask me to yield. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. The Senator will recall that this is not a 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, but it is simply 
confined to interstate commerce. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. It is interstate commerce, but the har- 
bors along both the Atlantic coast and the Pacific coast are used 
in the cosatwise trade, of course, from State to State. The Inter- 
state Commerce Committee is a pretty busy committee. It has 
now, by the custom of the Senate, if for no other reason, juris- 
diction over all matters relating to interstate railways, safety 
appliances, and all such matters as that, and legislation concern- 
ing interstate commerce. It is a pretty busy committee, and it 
has a tremendously important jurisdiction now. If it is the 
desire of the Senate to confer the jurisdiction of the Committee 
on Commerce upon the Committee on Interstate Commerce, in 
addition to what it now has, it is a large subject, and I would 
not want, on what debate has now been had, to reverse the policy 
of the Senate and change the custom of the Senate. Therefore I 
shall vote for the motion of the Senator from Arkansas to send 
the bill to the Committee on Commerce. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Arkansas to refer the bill to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. JONES. I wish to suggest that there are seven members 
of „ Committee who can be strictly said to be river 
mem = 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll on 
agreeing to the motion of the Senator from Arkansas. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (when his name was called). I have 
a general pair with the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Oriver]. In his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. DU PONT (when his name was called). I inquire 
whether or not the junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BECK- 
HAM] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. DU PONT. As I have a general pair with that Senator, 
I withhold my vote. 

Mr. HARDWICK (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] to the Sen- 
ator from Indiana [Mr. Kern] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WARREN]. 
Not seeing him in his seat, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. THOMPSON (when Mr. Saursnunv's name was called). 
I desire to announce that the junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. 

: BaurssBurRyY] is absent from the Chamber and that he is paired 
with the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr]. 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. CLAPP] to the 
junior Senator from California [Mr. PRHRLAN] and vote “ yea.” 


* 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland (when his name was called). Iam 
paired with the Senator from Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM]. I 
transfer that pair to the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis] and 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. THOMPSON (when his name was called). 
with the Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHERMAN]. 

I withhold my vote. 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). Transferring 
my pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] to my 
colleague [Mr. Sacrrn of South Carolina], I vote yea.” 

Mr. TOWNSEND (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Florida [Mr. Bryan], but under 
the terms of that pair I feel at liberty to vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE] 
to the Senator from New York [Mr. O’Gorman] and vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, my colleague [Mr. WEEKS] is 
absent from the city. He has a general pair with the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. James]. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I have been requested to 
announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. BurtercH] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON]; 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Gronna] with the Sena- 
tor from Maine [Mr. JoHnson]; and 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCusmer] with the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. THOMAS]. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. SHerwan] to the junior Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. JoHNson] and yote “nay.” 

Mr. OWEN. I transfer my pair with the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Catron] to the Senator from Nebraska IMr. Hrrcu- 
cock] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. LODGE (after having voted in the affirmative). Mr. 
President, I have learned that the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Saras], with whom I am paired, has not voted. I transfer that 
pair to the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] and will allow my 
vote to stand. 

The result was announced—yeas 41, nays 16, as follows: 


I am paired 
In his absence 


YEHAS—41. 
Bankhead Hollis Reed Ta 
Brandegee Hughes Shafrotk 
Broussard Jones Sheppard Townsend 
Chilton Lippitt Shields Underwood 
Clarke, Ark. Lodge Simmons ard: 
Cul m M Smith, Ariz. Wadsworth 
Fall Martin, Va. Smith, Md. 
Fletcher Nelson th, Mich. Works 
Owen — be 
H Page Sutherland 
Hardwick Ransdell 
NAYS—1i6. 
Borah H g Myers Poindexter 
Clark, Wyo. La Follette Newlands ne 
C 8 Lane Norris Thompson 
Gore Lea, Tenn. Pittman h 
NOT VOTING—39. 
Ashurst Lee, Md. Robinson 
Beck du Pont Lewis ulsbury 
Brady McCumber e 
Bryan Gronna Martine, N. J Smith, Ga. 
Burleigh Hitchcock O'Gorman th, S. C. 
tron ames Oliver Smoot 
Chamberlain Johnson. Me. Overman ` Thomas 
Clapp Johnson, 8. Dak. Penrose Warren 
Colt yon Phelan Weeks 
Cu ern Pomerene 


So the motion of Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas was agreed to; and 
the bill was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I ask that the bill (S. 
5736) to promote interstate commerce, agriculture, and the gen- 
eral welfare by providing for the development and control of 
waterways and water resources, for water conservation, for 
flood control, prevention, and protection; for the application of 
flood waters to beneficial uses; and for cooperation in such work 
with States and other agencies, and for other purposes, on the 
Same subject be taken from the table and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 


CONCENTRATION AND MANEUVER CAMP, WASHINGTON. ; 
Mr. JONES. Mr. President, there is a resolution on the table 


which went over the other day at the request of the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Hortus l. I have talked with that 


Sehator, and he has stated to me that he has no objection to the 
resolution. I ask, therefore, that it may be considered at this 


e. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Washington? 
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There being no objection, the resolution (S. Res, 203) submit- 
ted by Mr. Jones on May 18 (calendar day May 26), 1916, was 
considered by unanimous consent and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War be directed to transmit to the 
Senate, as soon as possible, copies of the following reports and 
memoranda with reference to the American Lake concentration and 
maneuver camp in the State of Washington, to wit: 

Report of Gen, Funston for the year 1903, 

Report of Capt. 8. A. Cl 


oman in 1907. 
Report of Col. Woodbury in 1907, about April 4, 


Report of Lieut. A. M. Ferguson of August 1, 1907. 
Reports from the Secretary of the Interlor and the Acting Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs under date of May 27, 1907. 
Report of the board of Army officers composed of Gen. Murray, Gen, 
Maus, and Capt. Craig, March 4, 1912. 
bes 18 188 submitted by Gen. Duvall May 10, June 8, and Septem- 
1 í 
Report of Gen. Randall, 


OREGON & CALIFORNIA RAILROAD LAND GRANTS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be no further resolutions, 
morning business is closed. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
„proceed to the consideration of House bill 14864, relative to the 
Jand grants to the Central Pacific Railroad. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 14864) to 
alter and amend an act entitled “An act granting lands to aid 
in the construction of a railroad and telegraph line from the 
Central Pacific Railroad, in California, to Portland, in Oregon,” 
approved July 25, 1866, as amended by the acts of 1868 and 
1869, and to alter and amend an act entitled “An act granting 
lands to aid in the construction of a railroad and telegraph line 
from Portland to Astoria and McMinnville, in the State of 
Oregon,” approved May 4, 1870, and for other purposes, which 
had been reported from the Committee on Public Lands with 
amendments. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. President, I ask that the formal 
reading of the bill be dispensed with, that the bill be read for 
amendment, the committee amendments to be first considered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr, President, just a moment, before that is 
agreed to. I desire to ask the Senator from Oregon if this is 
the bill which has to do with the disposition of the lands which 
were in litigation and which were known as the railroad lands 
of Oregon? 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. This is the bill, I will say to the 
Senator. 


Mr. BORAH. The Senator does not expect to dispose of this 
bill by 2 o’clock, does he? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I understand that when the Post Office 
appropriation bill, which is the unfinished business, comes up 
the chairman of the Post Office Committee will ask to have it 
laid aside for the continuation of the discussion of this bill. 

Mr. BORAH. Well, Mr, President, I do not desire to delay 
this bill; but there are some features of it which have been 
brought to my attention within the last day or two that I should 
like to know more about before I vote on the bill. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN rose. 

Mr. BORAH. Is the Senator from Oregon going to discuss 
the bill? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes. 

Mr. BORAH. Very well. I may learn from the Senator what 
I desire to know. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I may defeat the bill by discussion, as 
is sometimes done. 

Mr. BORAH. That is not ordinarily the effect of the Senator's 
speeches. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Oregon that the formal reading of the bill be 
dispensed with and that the bill be read first for committee 
amendments? The Chair hears none, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, possibly before the bill 
is read for committee amendments, I had better make a general 
statement in reference to the legislation and the condition of the 
land grant which is involved in the legislation. 

Mr. President, as preliminary to the discussion of the measure, 
I ask permission to have printed in the Recor a letter from the 
Attorney General to me under date of March 7, 1916, and an in- 
closure which that letter brought to me, being a report to the 
Attorney General by Mr. S. W. Williams, who was appointed 
-as the agent of the Department of Justice to visit Oregon some 
time last September to examine into the condition of the lands 
included within this grant and to make a report thereon to the 
Department of Justice. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oregon yigld 
to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have no desire to delay the bill more than 
would be involved by a legitimate discussion; but I notice that 
the Senator has asked that the matter to which he refers be 
printed in the Recorp. If he expects to dispose of the bill to-day, 
it seems to me it ought to be read. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I should be very glad, indeed, to have 
the letter and the report read, and if the Senator so requests I 
will ask that they be read. i 

Mr. NORRIS. So far as I am concerned, I should like to hear 
read the letter and the report to which the Senator refers, be- 
cause it seems to me that there are some very important matters 
in this bill to which the Senate ought to give its attention, and 
Senators would get no benefit from the information contained 
in the letter and report if they could not read them in the Reconrp 
until after the bill had been passed. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will say to the Senator that I in- 
tended to cover in what I had to say about the bill practically 
what is contained in the letters and report; but I agree with 
the Senator that, in view of the importance of this legislation, 
it might be well to read the communications to the Senate, and 
thus save very much that I might have to say in the discussion 
of the measure. The report is full and complete and is by quite 
a distinguished lawyer in the Department of Justice, a man who 
is entirely disinterested, who himself went over the ground, and 
from actual contact with individuals in the State, commercial 
associations, and other bodies, and from an inspection of the 
lands reported to his chief on this whole subject. 

Mr. NORRIS. May I ask the Senator, further, does it refer 
to or does it have a bearing upon the bill which passed the 
House, or has it particular reference to the Senate committec 
amendments which have been proposed? ' 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, It is a general report on the condition 
of the Oregon railroad grant before any bill was prepared or in- 
troduced in either the House or the Senate. f 

Mr. NORRIS. I hope the Senator will have it read, then. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will be glad to have it read, Mr. 
President, because, as I have said, it is a full report on the whole 
subject. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, before the reading commences, 
may I ask the Senator from Oregon if that feature of this bill 
in which the port districts in Oregon are interested’ have been 
taken care of satisfactorily to them? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. They have, I will state to the Senator. 
That is a Senate committee amendment. 

Mr. BORAH. And it is satisfactory to those who represent the 
port districts? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. We had a hearing, Mr. President, at 
which a representative of the port districts was heard, and it is 
satisfactory to him, I believe. 

Mr. BORAH. Do the amendments which the committee have 
reported to the bill cover the situation satisfactorily ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Yes, sir. I will say that the Senate 
has made very few amendments, and that that is one of the 
principal amendments, 

Mr. President, I ask that the letter from the Attorney General 
and the report of Mr. S. W. Williams be read to the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the 
Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D. O., March 7, 1916. 
Hon. GEORGE E. CHAMBERLAIN, 


„ 
United States Senate.“ 

Mx Dear Senator: In accordance with the request contained in your 
letter of the 4th, I am inclosing herewith a copy of the report of Mr. 
S. W. Willlams on the Oregon & California Railroad land grant. 

Mr. Williams was sent to Oregon for the purpose of securing all 
available information in regard to the matter for the use of this depart- 
ment in such action as it might be called upon to take in the 5 papain 
which, as you know, is s ending, or in Tepara to any legis 
that might be considered looking to a disposition of the case. His 
report, therefore, contains not only such facts as he could ascertain in 
regard to the character of the lands, the views of the people living in 
that section of the country, éte., but also his recommendations as to ihe 
manner of settling the litigation and the disposition which should be 
made of the lands involved. I must, tnerefore, ask you to rd this 
report as the work of Mr. Williams and not as expressive of the views 
of the department, because, as stated in my report to Senator MYERS 
on Senate bill No. 30 in regard to this matter, I do not consider it within 
the province of this department to express views as to the poney to be 
pursued by Congress in regard to the disposition of the pub ic lands. 
= Should you have occasion to refer to the report, or publish any part 
of it, I rely upon you to make it very plain that the views expr 
r. Williams and not necessarily the views of this 


T, W. GREGORY, 
Attorney General 


are the views of 
department. 
Faithfully, yours, 


19 16. 
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Rerorr or 8. W. WILLIAMS, ATTORNEY, DEPARTMENT or JUSTICE, ON 
THE OREGON & CALIFORNIA RAILROAD LAND Grant. 
November 30, 1915. 
The ATTORNEY GENERAL. 
Sin: I have the honor to submit herewith the report of = investiga- 
tion of the situation resulting from the Government's litigation involv- 
ing the Oregon & Ca:ifornia Railroad land grant. 


WISTORY OF THE LAND GRANT AND THE LITIGATION ARISING THEREFROM, 


For convenience I shall, as an introduction to this report, summarize 
very peer the history of the land grant and the li gation growing 
out of it. 

By the act of July 25, 1866 (14 Stat., 239), Congress authorized 
such company organized under the laws of Oregon as the legislature of 
that State might designate, to construct and maintain a railroad and 
telegraph line beginning at the ty of Portland, in Oregon, and running 
8 through Willamette, Umpqua, and Rogue iver Valleys to 
the southern boundary of Oregon; and to aid in the construction of the 
railroad and telegraph Une, and to secure the safe and speedy trans- 

rtation of the mails, troops, munitions of war, and public stores over 

he line of road, the act granted every odd-numbered section of public 

land, not mineral, lying within 20 miles on each side of the railroad 
line—there being a provision for securing indemnity within an addi- 
tional belt of 10 miles on each side, for such odd-numbered sections, 
within the 20 miles or granted limits, as had been previously disposed of, 
reserved, or occupled by settlers. 

The act of Congress further provided that the company seeking to 
wyail itself of the t should file its assent to the terms of the act in 
the Department of the Interior within one year from the date of the 
act, and should complete the first section—or 20 miles of road—within 
two years, and upon failure to do either, the grant should be void. For 
reasons not necessary to state here, ne propery, organized and desig- 
nated company accepted the terms im by Congress within the time 
allowed and by the act of April 10, 1869 (16 Stat., 47), Congress renewed 
the grant, but in so doing provided that the lands granted should “ be 
sold to actual settlers only, in quantities not greater than 1 quarter 
section to each purchaser and at prices not to exceed $2.50 per acre.” 

The grant as thus amended was accepted by the Oregon & California 
Railroad Co., und in the course of time the railroad was constructed 
from Portland to the Callfornia line. 

By the act of ca 4, 1870 (16 Stat., 94), Congress made a like grant 
to the Oregon Cen ral Railroad Co. (a predecessor of the Oregon & 
California Railroad Co.) for the construction of a railroad and telegraph 
line from Portland to Astoria and from a point near Forest Grove to 
the Yamhill River, near McMinnville. It is sufficient to say that the 
terms of this grant were also accepted by the railroad company, and 
47 miles of road were constructed; and that under both grants the 
total quantity of land accruing to the Oregon & California Railroad Co. 
was eporozimateiy 8,800,000 acres. 

At first and for a number of years there were substantially no demands 
for the granted lands except for the urposo of settlement by persons 
of limited means able to purchase only in small quantities, and untli 
about the year 1894 nearly all of the sales made by the somes were 
of that character. However, when the value of timber lan became 
known, the demand rapidly increased and the railroad company in 
making sales did not observe the conditions imposed by the granting 
acts. but, on the peered seld to whom it saw fit, in such quantities 
as the purchasers would buy and at the highest prices obtainable until 
about the year 1903, when the company practically refused to make 
any further sales whatever. At that time the company had sold more 
than 740,000 acres and had contracted for the sale of more than 80,000 
acres in addition. 

While there seems to have been no concealment of its action by the 
railroad tompasy in disposing of the lands contrary to the terms of the 

nt, so far as I have been able to ascertain the matter was first called 
o public notice by Mr. W. B. Sherman, of Grants Pass, Oreg., when, 
on September 11, 1906, he made a public address at a State fair at 
Salem before a meeting of the Oregon 9 League. In this 
address he referred to the contract between the Government and the 
railroad company and commented upon the conditions under which the 
lands were granted. his address was given wide 8 by the 
Otegon newspapers. I am also informed that even prior to that time 
the matter was discussed more or less in litigation in the State courts, 
Sis certain of the granted lands. 

In F orate 1907, the Legislature of Oregon, respondin, 
demands of the people, adopted and communicated to the Federal Gov- 
ernment a memorial pointing out the violations of the granting acts, 
and on April 30, 1908 (35 Stat., 571), Congress adopted a joint resolu- 
tion authorizing and directing the Attorney General of the United 
States to institute and prosecute such suits in equity and actions at 
law as he might deem adequate and appropriate to inforce all the 
rights and remedies in any manner arising or growing out of the 


matter, 

Pursuant to that authority and direction the Attorney General caused 
a bill in equity to be filed in the Untted States district court for the 
district of Oregon to have it judicially determined whether the railroad 
company had not forfeited its unsold lands (approximately 2,300,000 
acres) oy reason of having violated the terms under which it had re- 
celved them from Congress. In the bill thus filed the Government con- 
tended that the terms of saie imposed by the granting acts constituted 
a condition subsequent, breach of whi on e part of the grantee 
operated to forfeit the grant; and the bill accordin ly contained a 
prayer that the lands described therein (all the unsold lands, whether 
patent or unpatented) be declared forfeited to the United States. 

e bill also contained in the alternative prayers to the effect that a 
receiver be appointed to sell the lands and account for the proceeds 
as the court should direct; or that a mandatory injunction be issued 
directing the railroad company to sell the lands in conformity with 
the terms by which they were granted. 

The railroad company demurred to the bill of complaint. The case 
was exhaustively argued and briefed, and in a ie rg 4 18 District 
Judge Wolverton overruled the demurrer on April 24, 1911. (186 Fed. 
Rep.. 861.) Upon this the railroad company filed an answer and a 
vast deal of testimony was takene most of which, however, consisted 
of conflicting testimony regarding the character, adaptability, and value 
of the lands. The case was then heard on the merits and a decree 
entered July 1, 1913, declaring the lands forfeited to the United States, 

The railroad company appealed to the circuit court of appeals, and 
that court, after argument, certified certain questions to the Supreme 
Court. Upon motion of the Government, in which all paus concurred, 
the Supreme Court ordered up the entire record and, therefore, had the 
1288 U. 8. 33. it when its decision was rendered on June 21, 1915. 


to repeated 


The Supreme Court held that the provisions of the acts of 1869 and 
1870 declaring that the granted lands should be sold to actual settlers 
only in limited 83 and at a price not exceeding $2.50 per acre, 
did not constitute a condition subsequent and that a violation thereof 
did not work a forfeiture of the grant, but that they were enforceable 
covenants, The Supreme Court therefore reversed the action of the 
district court and remanded the case for the entry of a decree enjoining 
the railrcad company from making further sales in violation of the law. 
The Supreme Court further decided that, in view of the present value of 
the lands for their timber, any attempt to sell them now in accordance 
with the terms of the granting acts would invite more to speculation 
than to settlement, and for that reason the court ordered a further 
injunction against any sale or disposition whatever either of the lands 
or the timber for a period of not less than six months from the entry 
of the decree “until Congress shall have a reasonable opportunity to 
provide by legislation for their disposition in accordance with such 
policy as it may deem fitting under the circumstances and at the same 
ime secure to the defendants all the value the granting acts conferred 
upon the railroads.” 
It should be stated here that from the time it received patents for 
the lands the railroad Soy pps! paid taxes thereon to the State and 
counties—at first on the basis of a low valuation, but later on a greater 
value—in most instances far above $2.50 per acre; and when the decree 
of forfeiture was entered the company had paid taxes to the amount of 
nearly $2,000,000. Upon the entry of the forfeiture decree by the dis- 
trict court in 1913 the railroad company paid no further taxes on the 
lands, by reason of which the counties affected suffered material loss in 
revenue. The situation became so acute during the past summer that 
the governor of the State called a conference to be held at Salem on 
September 16 for the purpose of considering the matter and formulating 
a definite policy . lands and the manner in which they 
should be disposed of. This conference was attended by public men of 
the State, by delegates appointed by the county courts, and others who 
appeared in an advisory capacity, among them the Commissioner of the 
eneral Land Office of the United States and Mr. F. P. ne, attorney 
for the Southern Pacific Railway Co., which corporation now controls 
the Oregon & California Railroad Co. 
After a session of two days the conference adopted the following 
resolution: 7 
“Whereas the oe of the State of Oregon by their n 
duly assembled at Salem, Oreg., September 16 and 17, 1915, have 
been brought together by a common Now rahe 5 to consider the 
material welfare of Oregon, made Imperative by the rendition of 
the opinion of the Supreme Court of the United States in the case 
of the Oregon-California Railroad Co. et al. v. The United States, 
popularly known as the land-grant case; and 

“Whereas in said case the Supreme Court has construed the acts of 
Congres of the United States, 85 roved hoe 25, 1866, as amended 
by the act approved June 25, 1868, and April 10, 1869, and the act 
of May 4, 1870, to be not only Jaws but enforceable and continuing 
covenants ; and 

“Whereas said acts contain conditions for the sale of the lands granted 
thereunder, requiring the said lands to be sold to actual settlers 
in quantities not greater than 160 acres and for sums not exceeding 
$2.00 per acre; and 

“Whereas the said conditions plainly imply an obligation upon the 
grantee in said grant to sell said lands to actual settlers who com- 
ply with the conditions of said grant, and bring themselves within 
the conditions of said grant as actual settlers; and 

“Whereas it is apparent that the grantees in said grant, by the ac- 
ceptance of said grant, plainly agreed to convey the said lands 
according to the terms of said grant to such settlers upon the 
payment of the amount specified in said grant, and to make such 
conveyance upon the full performance of the terms of said grant 
by said actual settlers; and 

“Whereas the Supreme Court in its opinion of June 25 [21], 1915, 
held that Congress should have a reasonable opportunity to pro- 
vide by legislation for the disposition of said lands in accordance 
with such policy as it might deem fitting under the circumstances, 
and at the same time to secure to the defendants in said cause 
all the value the nting acts conferred upon the said defend- 
ants, at all times keeping in view the policy which will insure 
actual settlement of the lands rather speculation ; and 

“Whereas the United States Government has heretofore created na- 
tional forests within the State of Oregon, occupying approximately 
one-third of the area of the State of Oregon, and thereby militat- 
ing greatly against the growth and development of the State of 
Oregon.: Therefore be it 

“ Resolved, That it is the sense of this conference that the Congress 
of the United States should enact laws defining and settling who shall 
be considered an actual settler under the terms of said acts, and what 
shall be considered an actual settlement, and requiring the grantees 
under said act to perform the terms and conditions of said act, and 
sell and dispose of said lands according to the true intent and purpose 
of said acts to such actual settlers; and be it further 

“ Resolved, That we are unalterably opposed to any further increase 
of forest reserves in the State of Oregon; and lastly, t 

“ Resolved, That we urge upon Congress the enactment of es orgs 
which shall provide for the immediate sale of said grant lands in 
quantitics of not greater than 160 acres to any one person, and to 
actual settlers, at a price not in excess of $2.50 per acre, and to pro- 
vide against all fraud in the settlement and disposition of said lands.” 

Such was the situation when I was ordered by the department, on 
September 21, 1915, to proceed to Oregon and investigate the matter 
as fully as might be. 


CHARACTER AND EXTENT OF THE INVESTIGATION AND PACTS ASCERTAINED, 


Leaving Washington on September 24 I proceeded directly to Port- 
land, where I remained several days conferring with the United States 
attorney, Chief of Field Division of the General Land Office located 
there, United States Senator CHAMBERLAIN, ex-Governor West, of Ore- 

n, and others. Mr. Louis L. Sharp, Chief vf Field Division of the 
General Land Office, furnished me valuable information respecting the 
character of the lands; etc., and to enable me to make all possible 
use of the limited time at my disposal he detailed Special Agent 
Leonard Underwood to accompany me on the various trips I proposed 
to make over the land grant. Owing to Mr. Underwood’s general in- 
formation in pease to the lands, his acquaintance with the country 
and the people, I succeeded in sian more of the lands and in inter- 
viewing more people haying personal, intimate knowledge of the situ- 
ation than I could have otherwise done under the circumstances, 
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From Portland I went to Oregon ape where I met and interviewed 
a number of the county officials of Cla County, and where later 
a 5 of the Commercial Club was called to discuss the matter. 

I should state here that in those towns of Oregon that I visited, the 
Commercial Club is an important factor. It is an organization combin- 
ing the functions of a social club with those of a business men's asso- 
ciation, y most of the prominent or well-known men in the town 
belong to it, and frequent meetings are held for the purpose of con- 
sidering public matters and all questions of local interest. 

The ple of Oregon City seemed to be of the opinion that the grant 
lands should be sold for their actual value and that the railroad com- 

y should receive not more than $2.50 per acre, while the difference 
etween that sum and the selling price should be given to the State. 

. They made it plain beyond all question that they desired that none of 
the lands be included in a forest or other reservation for national 


urposes. 

s cats Oregon City I drove out into the grant lands in 2 — 5 aud 
6 S., R. 2 E., in the western slope of the Cascade Mountains. The 
land here is fairly well timbered, but rough and steep in most places. 
The soll seemed to be excellent, and I saw land similar in topography 


that was cleared and in use as pasture. I also Suspected portions of 
the grant lands in the vicinity of Wilhoit Springs in secs. 5 and 15, 
T. 6 S. R. 2 E. Here I had a conversation with the aster, W. F. 


McLaren, who said that he thought the Government should insist upon 
the railroad company selling the land in accordance with the terms 
of the grant, but that if Congress should act and dispose of the lands 
they should be sold for their actual value; that he would be glad to 
buy the tract adjoining his place at $40 per acre, as it was worth 
that much for its timber alone. 

After nding two days at Oregon City and on the grant lands in 
that vicinity on the vast side of the Willamette River, I went to Willa- 
mina, on the other side of the river, and from there drove out to 
the grant lands in T. 4 S., R. 7 W., using an automobile as far as it 
could conveniently proceed up the mountains. Mr. Underwood and I 
then walked several miles higher up the mountains. The land here 
was burnt over some 50 years before and practically all the timber 
has been destroyed, there being i gy ne second growth in places, 
with some scattering large trees. e land for the greater part is 
steep, but not so much so as to be unfit for use. Substantially all of 
it is good for grazing and a large part can be cultivated. This is 
shown by the fact that practically on the very top of one of the moun- 
tains I found an extensive field. Mr. Underwood took several photo- 
graphs of the lands here and elsewhere, which T shall submit with this 


1. rt. . 
hne I saw only a small part of the grant lands in this vicinity, 
I was informed by Mr. Underwood, who had been over most of the 
lands there, that what I had seen was a fair sample of all. 

From Willamina I went to Salem, the State capital, where I met 
and interviewed both county and State officials, and where I also had 
an opportunity of meeting members of the Commercial Club. I had the 
pleasure of a conference with the governor, who freely expressed his 
views on the situation. He said that the principal consideration was 
the early settlement of the lands, and to that end he thought it best 
to first classify them and di of the nontimbered lands at $2.50 per 
acre to actual settlers in tracts not exceeding 160 acres, while the 
timber should be sold for its market value; that the timber was largel 
inaccessible and until railroads or roads were built it could not be used. 
He seemed to think that the railroad company should received $2.50 
per acre for the land and possibly a portion of the surplus derived 
from the sale of timber, the other part to go to the State and to be 
placed in some irreducible fund to be available to men who might enter 
the land at a low rate of interest on long terms. In conclusion, the 
governor expressed himself as unalterably opposed to the lands going 
into any sort of a reserve. 

From Salem, with B. B. Herrick, jr., county surveyor, I visited the 
grant lands in Tps. 7 and 8 S., R. 1 E.. where I interviewed an old 
settler, Samuel T. Arnold, who had been living there for 28 years. He 
stated that most of the railroad land in that vicinity was rough, con- 


had any value at all except, possibly, for 
power purposes, as the Silver Creek h 7 n 
186 feet to a pool below. I found 

some of the mountains in T. 8 S., R. 
land hav- 


position that should be made of the lands, some 5 that the 

lands de sold for the highest prices obtainable and the railroad com- 
pany 1 — $2.50 per acre, while the balance should go to the State. 
The ef concern of the people here, as elsewhere, is that the lands 
remain on the tax rolls, so as to return their due proportion of revenue 
to the State and counties in which they are located. 

Among those interviewed at the State capital and who furnished 
me much valuable information was Mr. F. A. Elliott, the State forester, 
who at one time was employed by the Southern Pacific Railroad Co., an: 
who has been practically over all of the grant lands. In his opinion 

there are some 400,000 acres of these lands that are hardly worth 
the taxes at the present time. and the balance is valuable chiefly for 

the timber. Mr. Elliott exhibited to me statistics 2 that of the 
owners of timberlands in the State less than 25 per cent live upon the 
1 d he said that while the railroad lands would be 
were 


his ent. 
Mr. Elliott also corroborated what was told me by the cruiser for the 
Hammond Lumber Co., that a large part of the timber was past 


maturity and should have been cut long ago, much of it being now 
worth little or nothing. At Salem I saw several men of more or less 
prominence who did not hesitate to say that the railroad com 

earned the ont by constructing the road, and that it would 
inequitable for Congress to grant the land to the company outright. 
Such men, however, constitute a small minority of those whom I saw. 


From Salem I went to Albany, the county seat of Linn County, 
where I talked with a number of attorneys, business men, and seve 
of the county officials, including the sheriff, county commissioner, 
ustices of the ce, county clerk, county attorney, and circuit judge. 

he majority those I saw were opposed to the railroad company's 
receiving more than $2.50 per acre for the lands. They seemed to be 
willing, however, to waive the requirement of actual settlement and 
have the lands sold for their value, the proceeds in excess of $2.50 an 
acre to be given to the State. Here, as elsewhere, the people were 
particularly anxious to see the lands opened to settlement and be made 
subject. to taxation. 

I arrived at Eugene, the county seat of Lane County, on October 11, 
and remained there and in the vicinity for three days. A meeting was 
held at the Commercial Club, where I had an opportunity of con- 
ferring with a number of prominent men of the town in all walks of 
life. Here, t I found strong sentiment favorable to the disposi- 
tion ef the lands at their actual value; also, a disposition to be just 
to the railroad company, and here, also, I found unanimous opposition 
to the inclusion of any of the lands in a forest reservation. 

From Eugene I visited the grant lands in T. 16 S., R. 2 W., on 
the western slope of the Cascade Mountains and found them rough and 
steep, with a fair growth of timber. While these lands are rough, 
they could be devoted to agricuitural purposes, chiefly for grazing, 
when cleared. I saw where two homestead entries had been made on 
intervening even-numbered sections and abandoned after proof. I ascer- 
tained here that the ownership of the Oregon & California Railroad 
Co., of the alternate odd-numbered sections and the refusal of the 
company to dispose of such lands seriously interferes with the opera- 
tion of adjacent lands owned by other ties, rendering it necessary 
for those owning the even-numbered fons to make long detours in 
order to operate their timber. 

From iene I also inspected the grant lands on the west side of the 
Willamette Vailey and on the east slope of the Coast Range Mountains, 
in township 19 south, range 6 west, walking through sections 2, 3, 
9, 10, aml 17 of the township. Here I found some excellent timber; 
and while generally speaking the land is rough and steep, there are 
comparatively level areas which can be cultivated to advantage when 
the timber Is removed. I saw improved places in section 10 which had 
been acquired under the homestead laws. I was informed by men who 
had lived in the neighborhood for years that a large part of the land 
is suitable for settlement and cultivation. 

Leaving Eugene I crossed entirely over the Coast Range Mountains, 
going even to the coast, stopping for a day at Noti, a small station on 
a new line of road which is being construeted from Eugene across the 
Coast Rango Mountains, thence down the coast to Marshfield. At Noti 
I 5 y inspected the settlement claims of five men who are actu- 
ally residing upon the grant lands and received definite information as 
to some six or eight others in that vicinity but whose places 1 did not 
have time to Inspect personally. Some of these men have several acres 
in cultivation, and additional lands are now being cleared. ‘They 
have resided there for periods of from five years to five months. ‘The 
greater part of the land here is rough and well timbered, thougu the 
settlers whom I saw insisted that it is suitable for cultivation. These 
men are actually residing on the lands with their families, hoping to 
acquire title in some way and anxiously awaiting a definite determina- 
tion of the matter 3 the proper authority, believing that in the end 
they will be protected. 

I made somewhat copious notes of the improvements I found apon 
these claims and the circum of the people, but do not embody 
them herein because to do so would add to the length of this report, 
which I fear will be tvo iong even without the recital of such matters. 

I reached the coast at Florence, a small town at the mouth of the 
Siuslaw River, and from there was taken by boat and stage line to 
Marshfield, the largest town on Coos Bay. While Marshfield is not 
within the limits of the Oregon & California land grant, it is not far 
from the terminus of the cld Coo» Bay wagon road, running from Rose- 
burg to Coos Bay; and inasmuch as I was instructed to ascertain all 
I could concerning that nt, which is also in litigation, I considcred 
it advisable to visit Marshfield. 

At this place is located the mill of the C. A. Smith Lumber Co., which 
has a es of 450,000 feet daily. The company also has another 
mill of 250, capacity, which was not runni at the time of = 
visit on account of the depressed lumber market. was shown throug 
the mill by officials of the company, who advised me that while several 
years ago the average lumber was selling for $17 per thousand, it is 
now worth only $9, there not being a great demand even at that 

Ice. I was informed that this com has „000,000 invested 
n mills, logging equipment, lands, ete., a part of the land hav- 
ing been purchased from the Oregon & California Railroad Co. I 
was further informed by officials of the company that there are a 
number of isolated tracts belonging to the Oregon & California Railroad 
Co. in ed with private holdings which are now being operated, 
and that if the timber on those tracts is not cut at the present time, 
while the companies are operating in that vicinity, it will be prac- 
tically lost, as there is not sufficient timber to justify a separate op- 
eration, 

From Marshfield I reached Coquille, the county seat of Coos County, 
by rail. Here I called at the courthouse and met a number of coun 
officials, and later in the day interviewed others having an interest in 
the matter. Most of those whom I saw had no well-defined plan to 
offer as to the disposition of the land, except ex-County Ag ohn H. 
Hall, who said that the railroad company should be paid the price of 
$2.50 per acre and a reasovable sum for the taxes it had to the 

tate and counties; that the agricultural lands should be given to the 
settlers and the Federal Government to sell the timber on the remain- 

rtion of the lands for its full value. Here I learned that for a 
number of years after the grant was made the lands could not be sold 
for as much as $2.50 per acre, as they were chiefly timberlands, and 
nobody seemed to want timber. 8 here were chiefly Interested 
in that the county should ve the taxes that it had been ac- 
custo: to receive from the railroad co y before the decree of 
forfeiture was entered In the early days the lands were taxed on a 
ow assessment—$1 per acre—but afterwards thi 


acre, 
paid taxes for the 1 three years. 
amount to considerably more than 8100 
it necessary to draw warrants to meet its expenses. 

From Coquille I traveled by automobile to Roseburg, most of the 
distance being over the old Coos Bay wagon road where it crosses the 
Coast Range Mountains in Coos and Douglas Counties. I found very 


due Coos 33 


The taxes 
„ and the county has fo 
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and steep, though very heavily timbered in places. 
< s with those T met I concluded that, Shree NI, al- 


to find quarter sections in this G that contain mere than 
2205600 feet ot timber, which, at a dollar a thousand, is worth 


I spent two days at Roseburg, the county seat of Douglas County 
and the location of the local land office for that district. Here I me 
the register and receiver, who gave me valuable information concern- 
ing the character of the grant lands in that district and the views of 
the people in rd to their disposition. I also interviewed a number 
of the county officials and attended a meeting held at the Commercial 

e 


Club. where the matter was discussed at length. There are some 
650, acres of grant lands in this county, g the asses: 

valuation of nearly $6,000,000, or an average of more e an 
acre. In the year 1902 the railroad company paid taxes amoun to 
a little more than $19,000 on its holdings in this county. In 1 it 
paid a little less $23,000, while in 1913 the company’s es 
amounted to more than $97,000. For the three past years the county 
has received no taxes op the unsol t lands, and its present claim 


against the company is therefore approximately Lamai ifon 
> most bitter opposi 
t lands in a forest 


em in a forest reserve that 
ny be forced to 


reserve, and it was because of 
should take over the lands it would place th 
many of those present urged that the railroad com 
comply with the conditions of the grant; and ey d not hesitate to 
Say that they preferred a repeal of the proviso which restricts the rail- 
road company in its disposition of the lands to any action that might 
result In the inclusion of the lands in a national forest. 

Roseburg is the home of Mr. Binger Hermann, former Commissioner 
of the General Land Office and at one time a presentative in Con- 
gress from that district. I called ppon him and had a pleasant inter- 
view, but whhe he seemed greatly interested zu the matter and — 
sessed a clear understanding of the question he was not dinposed £0 
commit himself definitely to any of the several plans that were sug- 

ested for the solution ot the situation. He did admit, however, that 

e belonged to the otd school of men who believed that upon the con- 
struction of the railroad the company acquired complete title to the 
lands granted, and that no suit would ever be brought to forfeit the 

ant or to enforce the provisions of the act. By I do not desire 
o convey the impression that since the decision of the Supreme Court 
construing the grant Mr. Hermann still feels that the railroad * 
should be granted the lands free of restraint as to sale, because, as indl- 
cated above, he did not definitely commit himself. 

From Roseburg I returned to Portland October 22 and remained sey- 
eral days, having conferences with men interested in the disposition of 
the lands, including Mr. Glenn E. tage 8 special assistant to 
the Attorney General engaged in the litigation, United States Senator 
3 — officia’s of the local land office, the United States attorney, 
and others. 

On October 25 I visited the logging operations of the Nehalem Timber 
& Lo; Co. in T. 4 N., Rs. 2 and 3 W. That company was then en- 
gaged in cutting and removing timber that it had purchased by order 
of the court on certain of the lands involved in the suit. ere are 
situated the improvements of certain alleged settlers represented by 
former Representative A. W. Lafferty. I inspected the improvements 
on four of the claims. but found none of the parties residing there, and 
I was reliably informed by the men enga; in the logging operations 
that none of the alleged settlers in that immediate vicinity were then 
residing upon their claims. At only one place did I see any evidence of 
cultivation, and the area was quite small. Most of the houses, however, 
were well constructed and entirely habitable. To convey an i as to 
the value of the timber on some of these lands it might well to state 
that the timber on one N section claimed as a settlement claim 
was purchased by the Nehalem Timber & Lo; g Co. under the order 
of the court mentioned for the sum of $17, or thereabouts. The 
land here is very steep and rough in places. There are few settlers on 


the intervening even-numbered sections, and along the lo; road 
running out to the lane from 3 I saw very little bej one in 
the way of clearing the cut-over d. I was told that such d was 


sold by the logging companies after they had removed the timber for 
about $7 per acre to real estate men, who were charging their pur- 
chasers a great deal more, in some instances as high as $75 per acre. 

On the occasion of this trip I was accompanied Mr. John Pearson, 
of Portland. a director of the Nehalem ber Logging Co., and 
Supt. James Redey, who extended me every possible courtesy, and thus 
enabled me to see a great deal in a very short time. 

On returning to Portland from my visit to the grant lands near Scap- 
poose, in Columbia County, 1 had further interviews with men inter- 
ested in the situation, including ex-Goy. West, former United States 
Attorney John M-Coort, anù the local officials of the Forest Service and 
General Land Office, after which I proceeded to Grants Pass, the county 
seat of Josephine County, in the southern part of the grant. 

I found the people of Grants Pass greatly concerned over the situa- 
tion. Only a little more than 25 per cent of the land in this county is 
subject to taxation, and until the railroad company ceased paying taxes 
— 1913 the taxes paid by it constituted about 13 per cent of the county's 

venues. 

As soon as my purpose was made known, some of the gentlemen whom 
I met, including county officials, secured . and we drove 
or eh the pani lands in T. 36 S., R. 6 W.; T. 37 S., Rs. 7 and 8 W.; 
and Ts, 38, 39, and 40 S., R. 8 W., pro ing as far as the so-call 
Logan Gold Mine, located on an old donation claim in sec. 27, T. 40 S., 
R. 8 W. The lands through which I passed are only fairly well tim- 
bered. The soll is not so fertile as that in the northern part of the 
grant, and I saw few settlements except in the valleys, much of the land 
being steep, rocky, and barren. I learned that there were a number of 
squatters or settlers residing on the grant lands in this yicinity, but 
the improvements that I saw were not extensive. I also ascertained 
that considerable interest is being manifested in copper and gold mining 
in that section. I was told that the Logan mine produced $50,000 in 
gold the year before. All industry here, however, is seriously hampered 

or want of transportation facilities, 

In the evening a public meeting was held at the courthouse, attended 
by some 80 or 40 men. ‘The sub. was discussed at length, and at the 
conclusion a resolution adopt indorsing the resolution adopted b 
the land-grant conference at Salem in September. I was convinced. 
however, from the remarks made by a number of those present that what 
the ple really desire is to see the lands opened to settlement and 
development in the most expeditious manner possible, and they will be 


satisfied if the lands are sold by the Government, reasonable compen- 
sation given the railroad presen and the surplus used to develop the 
counties In which the lands are situated, 

m Grants Pass I went to Medford, the largest town in Jackson 
County, and also visited Jacksonville, a very old town and the present 
county seat. At Medford I had an interview with Mr. W. I. Vawter, 
who was president of the conference held at Salem in Reptember, He 
co! ed the impression which I had received soon after reaching 
Oregon and which had been growing stronger from day to day, that the 
people In that section of the State were chiefly concerned in seeing that 
the lands yield their due proportion of revenue to the State and coun- 
ties; that poe, Rog developed as rapidly as possible; that they be disposed 
of for something like their real value, and that in the settlement of the 
matter the railroad company be treated justly and equitably. 

At Jacksonville, the county seat, I met several of the county officials 
and procured statistics as to the grant lands, the taxes due, and unpaid 
thereon. Jackson County is on the southern border of the State, and 
this completed my examination of the lands. 

STATISTICS, 

Before making such recommendations as the circumstances seem to 
warrant, I desire to invite attention to the following statistics, a presen- 
tation of which I feel is necessary to make this report readily intelligible 
or in anywise complete. 

The unsold t lands are situated in 18 counties in the State of 


repon, appo oned among the different counties, as shown by the fol- 
low! table, which also shows the valuation of the lands re- 
ported by the m State Tax Commission for the year 1915. In 
addition to the lands shown by the table there are some 
State of Washington: 


Acreage and assessed valuation, by counties, for 1915 tases. 


00 acres in the 


Bankenssg. .. . . a . . 54,110. 05 $15.08 
Columbia 18, 037.90 40. 25 
Coos... 121, 053.00 11.92 
Curry 11, 885.00 10. 82 
Douglas. 640, 569. 00 9.24 
— 187 060.00 red 
4 
Klamath 42, 984. 00 9.85 
Lane... 301, 997. 03 11.12 
Linn : 632 45 1.91 
Marlon 28.80 12.19 
Tolk 458. 00 16. 58 
Tillamook. 781.00 5¹ 
W. 83 
Yambill......... 48 


S| eee 


~ 
a 


The foregoing table shows that the lowest valuation per acre is in 


Tillamook County, where the lands have an average value of $5.51 
per acre, while the highest is in Columbia, where the value 
exceeds $40 per acre. It will be observed that the total number of acres 
shown in the table, together with the area in the State of Washington, 
will not equal 2,300, acres. This is due to the fact that a con- 
siderable area of land has not been patented by the United States—pos- 
sibly two or three hundred thousand acres, some of which is in dis- 
ute. I am informed that the grant has not been finally adjusted 
the General Land Office, and for that reason no exact statement can 
be now made on this feature of the case. The figures given, however, 
are approximately correct. 

The following table will show the taxes levied against the unsold 
land of the several counties for the years 1913, 1914, and 1915, the 
figures for the first two years being taken from a letter written to the 
State tax commission on August 7 of the present year by William M. 
Colvig, tax and right-of-way agent for the Southern Pacific Co., while 
the figures for the year 1915 are taken from the Oregon Voter of 
a erage 11, 1915, furnished, as I understand, by the State tax com- 

ssion. 


1913 tax. | 1914 tax. | 1915 tax. 


GS · Vr! ·wm 

Clackam: 29, 133. 08 
Columbia 16, 815. 96 
COO 5 
Douglas. 96, 230. 35 
Jackson... 65, 784. 27 
Josephine 37, 540. 40 
Kloma 10, 698. 78 
Lane... ', 925. 97 
Lincom 2,440. 41 
Linn 11, 550. 56 
Marion........- 532, 

Multnomah ....... 

2 

Tillamook. 

W: 

Yamhill...... 


1 Not assessed. 


At the time of filing its answer to the Government's bill, the railroad 
company had sold, in round numbers, 820,000 acres of land and had 
re 105 from sales of land and other sources the sum of 85,506, 870.97, 
as follows: 


From sales of land 


-- $4, 338, 822. 53 
From sales of timber on lands = 18, 850. 25 


88, 205. 06 
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Meow: lease of lands. cornet 5, 582. 07 
From timber used by railroad company „ 25 
From timber depredations —.— 10. 925 92 
From interest on contracts obec’ 1, 025, 9 2. 89 
— FS Pe ee a — ——— ES 5, 506, 870. 97 

The company also claimed to have made disbursements as follows 
ATT $4 784. 85 
To law expenses PINGS 8,415. 25 
To SREB a ae i r Aa ER 
a Alted“ States surveys 145, 977. 26 
To salaries and office expenses -. 624, 344.19 

To stationery and prin’ FTF 18, 369. 

pe DO ET RE UES eh PSR DE SEI Nae 1, 827, 776. 94 
3, O11, 776. 94 

Soe Le Ve ei ete OE Sree =) a a a 5, 506, 870: 97 
Total 9 3, 011, 776. 94 
Credit balance =-=- 2, 495, 094. 03 


are taken from the railroad e an- 
J. . er and exhibits fled th Kynd as shown by the record in 
the following pages: 6836, 1583, 


to a credit of $1,000, eration of the free use the rail- 
road by the Government in the tion of and munitions 
of war (R., 935). If we deduct this sum of $1,000, from the credit 
balance shown above, it will leave a net s us of $1,495,094.03, 
received from the sale of lands, etc. I am that since the 
Supreme Court's decision was ren the has made 


dered, railroad company. 
ther estimate of the value of the transportation afforded to the 
at for troops, hac] 7 — etc, fixing the same in excess of 
ter than was estimated at the time 
3 n 


if not low. 
+000, 


000,006 


d amount to more 


now being h I feel ate Se ree 
as are now chiefly valuable for the by that I mean having 
more than 1,000,000 feet to to the quarter section—can sold after the 


timber is cut and removed for at least $5 per acre. There are probably 
more than a million acres of such lands. 


VARIOUS PLANS SUGGESTED FOR THE SOLUTION OF THE SITUATION, 


a ge Bh paren al Al resent all the plans sug- 
fon a but shall co: with a discussion of the eee 
on ate ted by fhe: land-grant . after which I shall p 
a will best meet the situation and Riek. 
it 1 5 Will, in my judgment, be eventually approved by a majority 
of those most vitally concerned. 
I do not hesitate to say that little or no . — should be be given to 
the resolution pg by the land-grant con Pop at t 
September, In the place, from what I coul 


eren t Bead yee Po body. a 
ny ma had been elected by all the people oun eR th 


in 
inted them. I 


— realized 
agree upon anything else, they felt that any action was better 
no action. 


In the next place, a very ange 8 of the lands involved are at the 
resent time so greatly valuable for timber that tt would be mere 
olly to dispose of them at $2.50 per acre. While I know that such 

pose ses yee: be promptly entered by alleged settlers for the avowed pur- 

settlement and cultivation, I also know that such persons would 

the present timber reine of the lands rather than by their 

bilities for agricultural R Many men would y 

ie a few years in almost any 0 5 — per ay — — for the sake 
of acquiring title to timber wo: from five to ten thousand dollars, and 
while such men might make a pretense of compliance with the require- 

. 12 we homestead law, their chief object would be the acquisition 

0 e timber. 

Then, again, these lands are worth a great deal more now than they 
were when the grant was made or even 15 or 20 years after the grant 
was made. This fargo yor ne of the value is due to the development of 
the countr, pang, tu y judgment, rightfully belongs to those le 
for that evel 0 ent. Should the lands be opened to entry at the 
no sum o th 8 


adopted for — t the men 
directly 


gers 
fortunate ones, and thus 
by others. 
Moreover, in a sense this land — 25 isin debt. For a 
it has been 55 its share of revenue receiv: 
and counties in which it 


to $1,000,000 for bes Deria a oe 
amt SP counties can compel th fy 
ona u valuetion far in excess of $ 

acre. Upon that. question I A not venture an = 8 further thane ts to 
say that whatever may be the legal rights o pe it does not 
seem entirely equitable to demand the the owne — a hich in two or 
three years at most will amount to the owner’s ae interest in the 
subject matter. Should these lands be t $2.50 per acca 
as suggested by the land-grant 5 in de ‘impossible ft for the 
railroad company to receive an . Oe $2. 30 per acre for oe the entire 


gany of unsold lands, because a large part of the — — — 7 — 
ree or four hundred thousand acres, is not worth . — e 

sum, and it may be years before they could be sold for any price at all. 
Having this in mind oid realizing that it has for years ata a tax based 
on a value far in excess of $2.50 per acre, the 3 pany, might 


refuse to pay, the taxes which have accumulated for the past three 
and thus bring on extended and expensive litigation, which would defeat 


the object most desired, Ste 
entire ma 


a prompt and early settlement of the 


x loc 
either c an 
of the peop 


thing 
with. the . matter hope to reap a 
have little 88 wie 
indicated, I do not poe that a maj 
of the country want this plan adopted, 
the Supreme Court in this case that 
less. the mere paper applicant, has no egal rig 
previous 3 locating agents 5 with this land 
t are to condemned rather than rewarded, for —.— merely 
duced men 10 1 incur unnecessary and useless expense. Others of them 
have “ located” numbers of different people on the same tract of land 
and have received fees for services that were worth absolutely nothing, 
a it would be difficult to say too much in the way of condemna- 


actual settler, much 
rights whatever, while the 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 


of the situation. ä es the se eae that the 
has so great ee eee ne much longer. 
The 1. — re, more interested ng a mpt one 
e settlement of the situation than they are in any 5 
or method. Because of the lack of revenues, for which they hold the 
tion en y responsible, many of t their condition 
Ma — have been better if the Federal Government had never interfered 
e 
Whether may now, without consulting the railroad com] 
provide for a tion of the lands con to the the terms. o of the 
gran . — Jam not prepared to say. It owever, green 


latter 


an gement 

like $5, 750,000 000. while 

es that sum. 

ted should, of course, ~~ 
ved ; credits ‘claimed ib 
furnish! 


juch an agreement as 
for the — of all — — involved 


read company for payment of hmong Piper 

to the Government, and the expenses of tion, on the one hand, 
and by Government, on the other, chiefly 
<< the rainei received by the railroad company under sales e fora 


ter price 
the | taxes paid by th 
ever, because it wen 2 
least on à valuation of pe acre. Neither is the see en- 
titled to any consideration for the transportation it — ee e — 
ernment, because it agreed to do that when it — — 
baw condition. However, the settlement of a question so pong keeap — 

t as this should not be endangered by minor considerations, 


I think, therefore, that the —_ of ben overnment, on the one 
— and and that of the railroad ny, the other, on account 
of transactions should be nets off — — and balance each other 


without considerin 


whether the one is greater or less than the other. 
Provision should 


so be made foz the early pa t of the taxes which 


have been allowed to accumulate for the past years, and, inasmuch 
Bat taxes — a valuation 3 
in excess of acre, it would seem to be only fair that 


2.50 

eon due should be paid 

e 

Such a plan should at once —— to the railroad company, because 
it would enable the ‘fade u to secure considerably more than it could 
receive from a qe under the 3 of the granting acts, 
and at the same tim oe mat Parag of any further costs 
on account of the a tion and sale of Phe, lands. It would also 
tat rest for all time the question of the payment of the accumulated 


3 — 

timber, and agricultural lands, they will practical K oy ayer 
and the prolonged delay and great expense (probably $500, ) Incident 
cation will thus be avoided. 
ral lands should include all lands chiefy valuable Ks minerais. 
Timberlands should Include all nonmineral lauds which contain 1,000,000 
feet board measure of timber to the quarter section, or 160 acres, Agri- 
—.— lands should neiude all lands not within either of the two 
other 

Under such an arrangement close inspection of the land will be neces- 
sary only where the quarter section contains a little more or a little 
less than 1,000,000 feet of timber, because where land is well timbered, 
or —— it contains — or — timber. Nr 12 — to which it. belongs 
can etermin: m e mo! casual ol 

ad 1 lands aheula be disposed of — — "the existing mineral- 


land la 
‘Timberlands should not be sed of until after the timber has 


and be d of as such. m on these lands should be sold at 
public auction or — a k to ee highest bidder for oe. an 
person. or ration being allow: o purchase as many acres as 
ma ndefinite time in which to cut 


leasure, and in the 5 the lana 
should be subject to th 


remove the timber at their 
By this means 7 


upon which the is s 
and control of the person purchasing the timber. 
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believe that the timber alone can be sold for a sum as 
be secured under a sale of the land and timber, esp 
of land and timber t 3 og made in . ee 
such as this should, o be safeguard 
the officers making the ‘mien meg A 
grossly inad te. It will be 
but w it cut the land 1 still belong te the Government 
wilt afford homes for thousands of people. 

I have limited ee to such as contain more than a million 
e quarter section, for the reason that a quarter 

rt of the country that does not contain more 
than that ween ty of ki is not regarded as land. At 
the present price of timber it is worth about $500, which cd will be seen 
is bat $100 more than the payment which the entryman is required to 
make in pa paying $2.50 per acre for the land. Im such a case a man will 
not enter nd for its po ied value alone, because eyen under —.— 
able circumstances he can only receive a — Increase over the mone 

he pays for the land, and, in addition thereto, he must reside upon 17 fo for 
five or six years, as the law ma require 

The agricultural lands Wauid be all be disposed of to 1 settlers under 
laws somewhat similar to the present homestead laws, but 
entering such lands sron be required to pay grg per acre or, 
for aig i oiee should net be shortened. 


equired to cultivate any given area of the land entered, 
area to — 9 should be determined by the circumstances of each 


Some spestection should be afforded those who are actually residin 
upon the By this I mean such as are now living there wi 
thelr families, which is not Intended to Include persons who may have at 
one time constructed some sort of habitation upen the 12 and there- 
after abandoned it. Actual residents, however, should ulred to 
pay $2.50 per acre for the lands entered, and the shoud not be 
allowed to acquire tands that are highly valuable for their timber. 
Where the lands occupied are timberlands within the definition ae 
above the settlers should de confined to the smallest legal subdi 5 
upon which thelr improvements ace located, or it may be that the 
should also be allowed to purchase the timber in excess of a miles 
8 to the quarter section at its appraised price. The chief objection 
o this, Tomera 1s iy to most of the — will not be able to secure 


the money rod nt | for an 1 quantity of timber. 
A provision —.— that will —. —— the settler the possession of the 40-acre 
tract that h occupy’ is all that he can equitably claim 
and more eat he vier —5 legal t to demand, 


I renlize that the method sug; herein for the disposal of the 
timber will meet with cri m upon È the ibng: that it will enable m- 
dividuals and corporations lareo holdings of timber. The 
answer to that is that it is e pee ee to operate to advantage 
a small of timber in country as rough as this. timber, con- 


sisting chiefly of fir, is hea some of it measuring as much as 16 feet 
in diameter and g to 300 feet in height. It stands upon 
steep mountain sides and in the bottom of deep 5 It can be 


pore op — though. the 
one a pro 
it is only the —— individual or mpage shouid that can 
undertake operations on a large scale. 
Therefore it is immaterial whether the timber be sold originally in 
23 or small — — because it must 1 be owned or aas 
I aue, ties before it can be successfully operated. A 
it is a Sheet r . to operate in any hao section oi the 
country unless the 0 Singin owes = controls pra ly all the timber 
in the area involv is such that it is impossible to cut 
only the matured nt Dag of a ein size and leave the younger timber 
standing, because the greater part of it would be 3 by the 
cutting and — — rations, 
True, the ti ands may be me more or less advantageously, un- 
ger the timber-and-stone laws now in force; but if teat should be don 
eee from the Government will be limited to 160 acres, an 
- ol almost pbb 3 oe land will be en for speculative p 
because, as stated, a small area cah not be profitably © 
— l the person buying oniy 160 acres from the Government wi 
price cot to di of land to a lumber company at an 9 
erwise, he would not make the purchase. 
g that thems lands should be son Tor their real — as n 
as ghee neg A in the first instance, and in Loc spe 3 profits thus 3 
I can not recommend that they be disposed of under the timber an 


stone act, 
DISPOSITION OF THE PROCEEDS. 


The money derived from the sale of the —— and timber should z 
used first to pay the raitroad company the sum agreed upon. This, 
$2.50 per acre, will amount to something ike” 855 750. 780,00 l. 

the past three years should 


The taxes due the stats and counties for 

next be d. These accumulated taxes amount to approximately 

$1,000, „ which, 4 7 ‘uted to the sum to be paid the railroad com- 

pany, Will make neari 
e 


7 $ 7,000,000. 
greater pare 0 of the’ proceeds arising after making 


mane 


ents as 
above should be d between the State and the several counties in 
which the lands 25 W d to be used for publie purposes, such as 


schools, soastraction ot roads (of which most of the counties involved 
are badly in need I would suggest that 85 per cent be given to the 
State and 40 per cent to the respective coun s leaves a balance 
of 25 per cent, which should be retained by the United States to cover 
n of administration, etc. 

zy the adoption of the plan I have suapested, the lands and timber 
will bring something like their real value. He; settlers will not be 

rmitted to acquire valuable timber tracts under the pretense of seeking 

omes; the proceeds will go where they rightfully belong—to those 
whose efforts haye developed the country in which these lands are sit- 
uated and have * ven the lands their present high value —and the 
railroad compan receive more than it could possibly receive if 
compelled to ‘comply with the terms or the ne prantine acts. 

I fully realme that the course outlined by me will not meet with 
the approval of a:l concerned, but that will be trne of any plan within 
the range of human ingenuity. Qbjections will come from various 
sources; from the railroad company, which punenda to believe that it 
is entitled to the full value of the timber; from Hcants, would-be ap- 

jcants, and alleved settlers who desire e rine tittle = Papini 
n return; from speculators and locators, who will be denied 
tunity of 1 3 at the expense of others — 5 in- 
formed ; and final? oor those who, in the utmost good faith, feel that 
some other me disposing of the lands and proceeds would better 
serve the public E aS All these, save the last, should be dismissed 


— a word, while as to those who differ from proper motives, it may 
be said that ae few of them can be found who will agree among them- 


1 5 upon any well defined plan. 
3 ve been reached after an earnest and unprejudiced 
ingne fing Bo was to ascertain the best possible 
ution oF the 8 DRAR In going through the country and talking 
with the people in all walks of life, I was Leones face to face with con- 
ditions, and the d e manifested by practically every ms I met 
impressed me y. I was made tor e how much a wise 
settlement of 


business depressio: 
sponsible, but it will restore the con 
toward inducing a lasting prosperity. 

Respectfully submitted. 

S. W. WILLIAMS. 

During the reading of the foregoing report, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Works in the chair). The 
hour of 2 o'clock having arrived, the Chair lays before the 
Senate the unfinished business, which will be stated. 

The Srcrerary. A bill (H. R. 10484) making appropriations 
for the service of the Post Office Department for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1917, and for other purposes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I ask unanimous consent that the un- 
finished business be temporarily laid aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Alabama 
asks unanimous consent that the unfinished business be tem- 
porarily laid aside. Is there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I ask that the Senate may resume 
consideration of House bill 14864. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair lays the bill before 
the Senate. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 14864) to alter and amend an act 
entitled “An act granting lands to aid in the construction of a 
railroad and telegraph line from the Central Pacific Railroad, in 
California, to Portland, in Oregon,” approved July 25, 1866, as 
amended by the acts of 1868 and 1869, and to alter and amend 
an act entitled “An act granting lands to aid in the construction 
of a railroad and telegraph line from Portland to Astoria and 
McMinnville, in the State of Oregon,” approved May 4, 1870, and 
for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will resume the 
reading of the report. 

After the reading had been concluded, 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I realize that this matter ought to be disposed 
of without delay, but I am impressed with the importance of 
it. The report of Mr. Williams read by the Secretary indi- 
cates that the measure ought to have very careful consider- 
ation. 

I wish to ask the Senator from Oregon if he is willing to let 
the bill go over until to-morrow until Senators have had an 
opportunity to look into it somewhat? During the reading of 
the report there were very few Senators in the Chamber, and 
those of us who were here and listened to it I think feel as 
though we ought to look into it even beyond what the report 
would indicate. There are many million dollars involved and 
the rights of a great many people are involved. While I know 
the bill ought to be disposed of without delay, I do not believe 
that we ought to be precipitate about it. I do not believe that 
Senators as a rule are posted on the details of the transaction. 
I am a member of the committee that reported this bill, and 
I have never heard of it being considered in the committee, I 
suppose it may have been considered at some time when I was 
not present. I have, however, talked with a great many Sen- 
ators, and none of them seem to be ready now to express an 
opinion as to the merits of the proposition involved. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will ask the Senator from Ne- 
braska, in all frankness, if he thinks the Senators who are 
absent will look into the bill between now and. to-morrow 
morning? 

Mr. NORRIS. I think some of them will I have talked 
with some Senators who have mentioned the matter to me 
who are not now in the Chamber who have expressed an in- 
terest in the bill and a desire to examine it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I will say to the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska that I am never disposed to rush anything 
through the Senate; but the bill which formed the basis of this 
legislation was introduced in the Senate by me in December 
last. It was Senate bill No. 30. There were a number of bills 
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on the same subject introduced in the other House at about the 
same time, but none of them seemed to appeal to the House 
Committee on the Public Lands. The result was that, at the re- 
quest of the committee, the chairman of the committee in the 
House introduced a bill which I had introduced here with cer- 
tain amendments recommended by the Department of Justice, 
and that was the basis of the bill now before the Senate. 

The House hearings covered a period of weeks. The com- 
iuittee, I am informed, sat in consultation with officers of the 
Government in the preparation of the bill. The Senator will 
find that all of the departments had practically agreed upon 
this bill as it now is. The report will show not only that they 
have agreed in writing about it but that they sat in consulta- 
tion with the members of the subcommittee when the bill was 
finally prepared. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator means, does he not, that the 
representatives of the Government and of the various depart- 
ments agreed with the proyisions of the bill as it passed the 
other House? There are, however, some very important amend- 
ments which have been reported by the committee, which will 
change the bill very materially. That is the reason, or it is 
one of the principal reasons, why I should like to have the bill 
go over until we can get a little more information regarding it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Of course, I do not want to appear 
insistent about this; but this matter has been agitated for 
years. It is a matter about which people are pretty generally 
advised ; and the decision of the Supreme Court leaves in doubt 
how soon Congress must act in the matter. It is contended by 
some who have read that decision with a great deal of care 
that this Congress must act on that bill before the 9th of June. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Oregon 
yield to me a moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NELSON. The decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in this case was rendered on June 21, 1915, and 
the concluding part of the opinion reads as follows: - 

If Congress does not make such provision, the defendants may apply 
to the district court within a reasonable time, not less than six month 
from the entry of the decree herein, for a modification of so much o 
the injunction herein ordered as enjoins any disposition of the lands 
and timber until Congress shall act, and the court, in its discretion, 
may modify the decree accordingly. 

To my mind, that makes it clear that we ought promptly to 
act in this case if we intend to do anything. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will say to the Senator that the 
decision of the Supreme Court was not entered of record in 
the lower court until the 9th of December, in order that this 
very question might be avoided. Having been entered on the 
9th of December, in the view of many—I am not prepared to 
say that I am in entire accord with that view—Congress must 
net before the 9th of June. We are going to adjourn here—— 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not want the Senator to get the idea that 
I am trying to delay action on this matter, but the very posi- 
tion of the Senator is one of the reasons why I now ask delay. 
The Senator is going to contend, I presume, for these amend- 
ments, I may be wrong, but, as I understand, the Senator him- 
self has snid that the representatives of the Government, per- 
haps from the Department of Justice and the Department of 
the Interior, sat with the House committee and helped to frame 
the bill, and I presume approved the bill as it passed the House. 
If the Senator from Oregon wanted to have the bill passed 
through the Senate as it passed the other House, without these 
amendments, I would be willing to take the judgment of the 
House, of the House committee, and of the representatives of 
the Government—they all haying agreed on the House bill; 
but the Senator from Oregon is not going to do that, as I 
understand. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, there are very few 
amendments proposed by the Senate committee, and I think a 
discussion of them will develop just what the Senate commiitee 
had in view when those amendments were proposed. If the 
Senate feels, after a discussion of the amendments, that they 
ought not to be embodied in the bill, there will be time enough 
to vote them down. 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, yes. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am frank to say to the Senator 
that this is a most complicated proposition. Not only has it 
puzzled the Public Lands Committee of the other House, but it 
has puzzled lawyers for and against this legislation. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is one reason why I should like to put it 
over one day. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I know that, Mr. President, but the 
matter will not be any better understood after delay than it will 
be after a discussion here. 


Mr. NORRIS. Let me say to the Senator from Oregon that 
several Senators have expressed to me a wish that the bill go 
over in order that they may look into it. I feel that way my- 
self. I do not want anybody to charge—I do not think anybody 
will charge—that there is any attempt on the part of anyone 
to delay the bill; but here we have a proposition which the 
Senator from Oregon himself says is very complicated, one in 
which representatives of the Government, perhaps of the Agri- 
cultural Department, of the Interior Department, and of the 
Department of Justice, sat for days and weeks with the mem- 
bers of the House committee in framing a bill. They framed 
a bill and passed it through the House. Now, the bill comes 
to the Senate; some very material amendments are put on; and 
the bill is brought up here to-day, without, I presume, more 
than one or two Senators in the body having read the bill as 
proposed to be amended. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Well, I call the Senator’s attention to 
this fact, Mr, President: The Senator stated awhile ago that, 
if the matter came here in exactly the same shape as it passed 
the other House, he would not object to it. Practically the only 
material change in the bill is the change of the section of the 
House bill which requires a sale on time, to one which we pro- 
pose shall be made for cash. That is practically the serious 
change in the bill. That can be discussed without 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the Senator from Oregon be in favor of 
rejecting all other amendments except that one? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. No, Mr. President, I am not going to 
agree to that. 

Mr. NORRIS. Well, I do not ask the Senator to do that; but 
he says that is the only material change which has been made. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. If the Senator from Nebraska will 
just be patient and content himself for one moment I will try 
to explain what the other proposition is. 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, well, I was afraid I was going to delay 
the bill by being too impatient, so I will content myself and 
listen to the Senator. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, as I have said to the 
Senator from Nebraska, the only material and essential change 
is the one requiring the sale of these lands for cash. That is 
the essential change. On that proposition the Secretary of the 
Interior at first advised that that was the best way to make 
the sale, but later acceded to the terms contained in the House 
bill. 

The only further change that amounts to anything is the one 
changing the way in which these funds shall be divided. Those 
are the two essential changes. 

I am insisting that because of the fact that so much of the 
public land in Oregon has been withdrawn from settlement and 
sale and included in the reserves for so many years, she ought 
to be very liberally treated in regard to this, and particularly 
in view of the fact that the railroad company has not com- 
plied with the terms of any of these granting acts and has 
withheld this land from settlement and sale. The only ques- 
tion on that amendment is whether the Senate is willing to be 
liberal to the State of Oregon or not. It does not involve any 
essential changes, and the committee made just as few changes 
in the bill as it was possible to make. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield further to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I did not want to ask the Senator a question. 
I understood the Senator was through. If he is not, I shall 
wait until he has concluded. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I thought the Senator only desired 
to ask a question. If the Senator wants to go on with the dis- 
cussion, I am prepared to discuss it. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am not anxious to go on with it; but the 
Senator and myself have been discussing the proposition of 
putting the bill over until to-morrow. I want to call attention 
to what I believe to be some very material changes that have 
been made by some of these amendments, but I have not had 
time even to satisfy myself that in all respects I am ready to 
do so now. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am not usually unreasonable, Mr. 
President, but I do think it is hardly fair for the Senator from 
Nebraska to ask that the bill go over, in view of the discus- 
sions which have been had in reference to the matter. The 
Senator knows how this bill was taken up through the courtesy 
of the Committee on Post Offices and Pest Roads; that the Post 
Office appropriation bill was laid aside in order that action 
might be hastened on this bill and the bill passed within the 
time required by a decree of the Supreme Court. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, that brings me to the proposi- 
tion that, because the Post Office bill was laid aside, probably 
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it is going to be contended that we ought to pass this bill with- 
out any discussion, and that we should adopt these amendments 
without giving them any consideration, because otherwise we 
would have to take some time, and we would be trespassing, it 
would be said, upon the courtesy of those Senators who have 
charge of the Post Office appropriation. bill. 

Mr. President, I now assert, again, that L am just as anxious 
to give speedy consideration to this bill as-is any other Senator ; 
but L am not going to be compelled’ to subside and to say noth- 
ing simply because the Post Office: Committee has courteously 
extended to the Senate the right to consider this bill for a few 
moments. As to such a bill as this, involving several million 
acres of land, the interest of a great many citizens in Oregon, 
and: several, million dollars in money, it does not seem to me 
that it is an unreasonable: request that a proposition involving 
all these things should at least lie over one day so as to give 
Senators an opportunity to investigate it. I do not believe I am 
unreasonable in asking that the bill be now postponed. I have 
only asked; as a matter of fact, a courtesy; and it seems to me 
it ought. to be granted. 

Jam not going to be offended if the Senator insists; on going 
ahead; I do not imagine that my request is necessarily law, but 
as I canghit the purport of the bill from its reading, the House 
bill disposes of the proceeds in a different manner from what the 
Senate bill does. After the railroad company has been paid 
$2.50 an acre, after Oregon has been paid the taxes which are 
still unpaid against portions of this land, and all the other 
necessary expenses, the net proceeds will be divided, if the 
House bill: should. prevail; by giving to the State of Oregon 20 
per cent for its schools; then giving 30 per cent to the counties 
in which the land is located for roads and bridges; then giving 
40 per cent to the Reclamation Service and 10 per cent to. the 
Government of the United States. If I am not wrong, that is 
what would happen if the House bill were enacted into law; 
but if the amendment of the Senate committee is adopted, Uncle 
Sam will get 10 per cent, the Reclamation Service will get 10 
per cent, and the remainder will go either to the State of 
Oregon or to the counties where the land is located. It strikes 
me ‘that is a very important proposition. Perhaps it is right 
to do as the Senate committee-amendment provides, but it ought 
not to be done hastily; it ought not to be done without the 
Senate knowing just what it is doing. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING: OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr, WALSH. I rise to inquire of the Senator from Nebraska, 
who is a member of the Public Lands Committee, if the different 
distribution proposed. by the amendment was the subject of 
special discussion and consideration by that committee? 

Mr. NORRIS. As I stated awhile ago, I never heard the 
bill discussed in the committee. I presume it was taken. up at 
some time when I was not present. However, I am informed 
by the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Srrertove]—and' since 
he reminds me of it, I think I was present when that was 
done—that the bill was referred to a subcommittee. I do not 
remember anything about it since then. If anything happened 
except that in the committee when I was present, I do not 
know what it was. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN; Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield the floor. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I do not feel, under the 
circumstances, that the bill ought to be laid aside. Of course, 
the Senator can consume the time if he wants to do so, but I 
feel it is my duty, as representing in part the State of Oregon, 
to en so far as I can, that the Senate proceed with this 
matter. 

Mr. President, the reading of the report of Mr. Williams, who 
was the representative of the Department of Justice, avoids the 
necessity of any lengthy address to the Senate as to the condi- 
tions in Oregon, and I shall attempt to be as brief as it is pos- 
sible to be in giving those Senators who may care to listen to 
me my views of the subject. 

The essential thing in these land grants was the condition 
imposed upon the railroad company to sell the land to. actual 
settlers at a price not to exceed $2.50 an acre and in amounts 
not in excess of 160 acres. As has been stated in the report of 
Mr. Williams, that condition was contained in all the granting 
acts, except the first. The conditions of the first act, the act 
of 1866, were not complied with, and in the act of 1868, when 
an extension of time was asked, this provision was first inserted 
in the granting act by way of addition to it. The same on 
was inserted in the act of 1869 and also in the act of 1870. 
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So, Mr. President; it was the purpose of Congress that these 
lands should be granted to the railroad company on condition 
that the company would utilize them for the purpose of the 
development of the State while; at the-same time assisting the 
company in the performance of a great quasi publie work. 

The terms and conditions of this grant on the part of the 
railroad! company were practically observed until 1894. Very 
few; if any, sales were made from 1868 until 1894; which violated 
the terms of the grant. The lands were sold to actual settlers 
at $2.50 an acre, in amounts not in excess of 160 acres. 

About that time timberlands commenced to go up in price, and 
then opportunities offered to the railroad companies to sell in 
larger amounts and for higher prices, and they began to sell 
without any regard’ to the cenditions of the grant. They vio- 
lated all the terms thereof, not only as to the price of $2.50 an 
acre, but as to the limit of the number of acres that might be sold 
to one purcliaser. Furthermore, the lands were not sold to actual 
settlers, because most of the purchasers were men who did not 
even live in the State. Those practices were continued up until 
about 1903. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I yield. 

Mr, WALSH: I should like to ask the Senator Som Oregon 
whether the amount which would otherwise be due to the rail- 
roads on new sales is to be withheld’ until the equilibrium is 
restored, which was disturbed by the extra prices for which they 
sold the land which they did dispose of? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The Senator will find that section T 
provides for the institution of suits to bring about an accounting 
for the extra amount the railroad company had received where 
they have made illegal sales. That is a matter to be accounted 
for between the Government and the railroad company under 
the terms of the bill itself. 

In 1903, while Mr. Harriman: was in control of the Southern 
Pacifie: system, he absolutely withheld’ these lands from sale 
and settlement and positively refused to make any disposition 
of them under the terms of the grant: The people of Oregon 
became indignant at the treatment they were receiving at the 
hands. of the railroad’ company after the Government of the 
United States had been so generous to it in aiding in the con- 
ee of the railroad. It retarded the development of the 

tate. 

It must be remembered, Mr. President, that the railroad com- 
pany was granted every alternate odd section for 20 miles on 
each side of the line of railway under the terms of the granting 
act. I call the-attention of the Senate to the map on the wall. 
The line of the railroad company runs down the center of the 
white part of the map between the two green sections. The 
lands which were granted to the railroad company, and which 
are the lands involved in this matter—not-all of the lands of the 
original’ grant; but the lands that are undisposed of—are 
checked in red on that map. Not only was the railroad com- 
pany granted the odd sections within the limits of 40 miles along 
the line of the railroad, but if any of those lands had been 
taken up by homesteaders, or if they had been lost to the rail - 
road company for any reason at all, the company had a right to 
select alternate odd sections 10 miles farther along the exterior 
limits of the primary grant: The result was, Mr: President, that 
the company: finally bad the cream of the land within the 
primary grant of 20 miles on each side of the railroad’ track 
and also the right of indemnity selection for 10 miles on the 
outside of the primary grant and on each side thereof. 

It was my good fortune to be governor of my State from 
1902 until 1908, during the time this agitation commenced. E 
had something to do with the agitation, Mr. President—a good. 
deal to do with it; I did not hesitate to talk about it before 
chambers of commerce and before audiences of our people, en- 
denvoring to show that the railroad company because of the 
violation. of the terms of the grant ought to be brought to task- 
in some way, or other; and that the power either rested with Con- 
gress itself or with the courts, 

Mr. Williams in his report—which has been read at the 
desk—calls attention to the fact that when the matter first 
began to be discussed in the papers of Oregon some time in 
1907 the question became a very serious one. The withdrawal 
of these lands from taxation in the State threatened the county 
governments. They did not have area enough on which to levy 
taxes to support the county governments. 

In 1907 I happened to be president of the National Irriga- 
tion Congress which met in Sacramento, I took occasion to ad- 
dress an immense audience on the subject’ of the grant of lands 
in California and Oregon and talked of the manner in which 
the railroad was ignoring its duty to the public. I suggested 
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then that the lands ought either to be forfeited by an act of 
Congress or by some proceeding in the courts, but advised the 
people of California and Oregon at that meeting that if that 
could not be done, if the Congress was unwilling to do its duty, 
and the courts were not appealed to to do their duty, the people 
of Oregon and California ought to get together in assemblies 
and mass meetings and formulate some sort of an amendment 
to their constitutions, under the terms of which the New 
Zealand system of taxation might be put in vogue in the States, 
and lands assessed in an ascending ratio; that is, the more 
land a man owned the more taxes he would have to pay; so 
that when it-came to holding one or two or five million acres 
of land as did the railroad company, no corporation and no 
individual could afford to hold it. The suggestion was thought 
of enough importance by the railroad company to induce it to 
bring Mr. Harriman to Sacramento to reply to the suggestions 
which I had made. He came and was invited to address the 
Irrigation Congress on that subject, and in his usual philan- 
thropic way—de mortuis nil nisi bonum—I shall be as mild as 
I can—he served notice on the convention that he did not intend 
to sell any of that land. It did not make any difference to him 
what the terms of the grant were. He was holding the land in 
reserve for philanthropic purposes, for the benefit of future 
generations; and he said he was going to buy timber while it 
was cheap on lands which were in the hands of private owners 
and utilize it for railway construction and other public pur- 
poses, and was going to sell the lands within this grant when 
he got ready to sell them, 

Then what happened? The people of Oregon were determined 
that something should be done, and ought to be done, to compel 
the observance on the part of this great railway corporation of 
the terms and conditions under which they held the grant. The 
Legislature of Oregon soon after memorialized Congress on the 
subject, and a joint resolution was adopted by Congress in 1908 
authorizing the Department of Justice to institute proceedings 
in the courts for the purpose of forfeiting the grant because of 
the continued violation of its terms. Pursuant to the authority 
granted by that joint resolution, which is set out in the report 
of both the House and the Senate Committee on Public Lands 
in connection with the pending bill, a suit was instituted by the 
Attorney General of the United States against the Southern 
Pacific Railroad Co. and others for the purpose of forfeiting the 
grant because of the violation of its terms. It was tried in the 
District Court of the United States for Oregon, and the reports 
of that trial, Mr. President, cover 20 bound volumes, copies of 
which are accessible to Senators. Every phase of the subject, 
from the time the grant was first made up to the time the suit 
was instituted, was gone into. There is absolutely nothing that 
was not discussed, not only from the individual viewpoint of the 
citizens of the State and of the officials of Government, but from 
the viewpoint of the railroad company as well; and the distin- 
guished judge who heard the case and saw the witnesses face 
to face determined that the railroad company had violated the 
terms of the grant, and that the conditions contained in it were 
conditions subsequent, the violation of which entitled the Govern- 
ment to a forfeiture of these lands. While I do not propose to 
criticize the Supreme Court of the United States, I say that there 
is more reason and more sense and more logic in the decision of 
the distinguished judge of the lower court than there is in the 
decision of the Supreme Court of the United States. 

The case went to the court of appeals, and, without any trial 
before that court, was certified up to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. That court reversed the decision of the distin- 
guished judge of the District Court of Oregon, and held that 
these conditions in the grant were not conditions subsequent, 
that entitled the Government to a forfeiture upon the violation 
thereof, but they were enforceable covenants. But realizing the 
injustice that had been perpetrated on the people of the State 
of Oregon by the continued violation of the terms of this grant, 
Mr. President, the Supreme Court held in effect that in view of 
the fact that this violation of the terms of the grant had been 
persisted in for 40 years, Congress had the jurisdiction and 
power to deal with the subject as it pleased, saving to the com- 
pany, however, the value of the undisposed portion of the 
grant. In other words, while holding in effect that the terms 
of the grant were violated, the railroad company, nevertheless, 
was entitled to $2.50 an acre. 

This bill has been formulated along the lines of the decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United States. I will say to the 
Senator from Nebraska that I am not entirely satisfied with 
this bill. If I had the sole say in penning a statute on the 
subject, the railroad company would get very much less out of 
these lands than it will get under the terms of this bill. . But 
the bill is here after a thorough hearing and discussion by the 
distinguished members of the Public Lands Committee of the 


House as the best thing that can be done with a complicated 
subject, and with some slight amendments I think it ought to 
be enacted by Congress. 

Mr. President, I am not going to call attention to the terms 
of the decision of the court. It is set out at length in the re- 
port of the committee and I hope the Senators have all read it. 
I say that I am not satisfied with the bill as it passed the 
House, for it is not generous enough to the State of Oregon. 
The bill introduced by me—S. 30—provided for a distribution 
of the fund on the basis of 40 per cent to the school fund of 
the State, 40 per cent to the counties for roads and highways, 
and 20 per cent to the United States. The House changed that 
distribution. I think that all of the proceeds except the expense 
of administration ought to go to the State of Oregon, and I am 
going to give my reasons for this opinion. 

The green area on that map [referring to a map on the wall] 
represents the lands of Oregon that are held in reserve and 
absolutely withdrawn from taxation, Those are within forest 
reserves in the Cascade range of mountains and along the 
Pacific coast. Those are the only reserves I have had extended 
on the map, because they are in close proximity to the railroad 
lands, in order to show the Senate at a glance the small amount 
of land left to the people of Oregon for the purpose of taxation 
in the western part of the State. Off to the right, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is another map—I will say that it is an official map, too 
which shows other reserves in Oregon which are withdrawn 
from settlement as well as from taxation. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. . Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do. 

Mr. BORAH. Do I understand that the green on that map 
represents the lands withdrawn from taxation, aside from any 
lands which are involved in controversy under this bill? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. ‘Those green portions are simply lands 
in the Federal reserve. 

Mr. BORAH. They have nothing to do with the lands in- 
volved in this bill? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Nothing at all. 

Me BORAH. How much acreage does that green portion 
cover 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have not made any estimate of it. 

Mr. BORAH. It is a very large tract? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. A very large tract. It is practically 
the whole Cascade range of mountains, from the northern 
boundary of the State to the California line, 

Mr. BORAH. Are those all timber lands? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Most of it, I will say, is timber. 

Mr. President, there [pointing to the map] is a county in the 
southwest part of the State, the very southwestern county in 
the State. The Senators will notice a little white strip along 
the Pacific coast. There is a county that carries on its munic- 
ipal functions on a strip of land 6 miles wide and about 100 
miles long. y 

Mr. BORAH. Where is the rest of it? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. In the Federal reserve, 
kicking about that, Mr. President. 

Mr. BORAH. I should like to kick for the Senator. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I am just calling attention to facts 
which, in my opinion, entitle Oregon to a little more considera- 
tion than the House gave her. 

Mr. BORAH. What county is that? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That is Curry County. 

Mr. BORAH. Is that green land in Curry County land which 
could be reduced to cultivation? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I think much of it could. It probably 
could not be reduced to cultivation under some of the rules 
that the Forestry Service has adopted, saying that land which 
had a slope of 26 per cent was not fit for agricultural land. 
Why, Mr. President, I know of lands in Oregon that slope 45°, 
and have splendid orchards on them, and the land is worth 
$250 an acre; and yet, if you should apply that rule to some 
of those lands, they would not be agricultural lands, 

Mr. BORAH, If the rules of the department had been in 
effect in the days of the “fathers,” the original thirteen 
Colonies could not have been settled. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I doubt if they could have been. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. What is the red color on the map? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The red color is the land involved in 
this bill. Was the Senator here when I began my remarks? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. No; I was not. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The original granting act gave to the 
railroad company every alternate odd section of 640 acres for 
20 miles on each side of the railroad from the California line 
to the Washington line; and then the grant provided that if 
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there was any loss in these lands, if some unfortunate settler 
had happened to go in there and had taken up a piece of the 
land under the homestead law, or if there was a loss through 
any other cause whatsoever, the railroad company could go 10 
miles farther on each side of the primary limits of the grant and 
select indemnity lands for those lost. So the Senator will see that 
it was possible for the railroads to go a distance of 30 miles on 
each side of the track and acquire lands through the heart of 
the richest country under the sun. The road runs through the 
Rogue and Willamette River Valleys from the California line 
to Portland, Oreg., the richest part of the State. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield for a question? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Certainly. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. What is the Senator's idea of the 
value of these lands at the present time? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, These grant lands? 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Yes; that is, those that are pro- 
posed to be restored by this bill. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Of course, there is a great diversity 
of opinion about that. There is some of it that is not worth a 
cent, but the timberlands are very valuable, and it was stipu- 
lated at the trial that these lands and the timber on them were 
worth approximately $35,000,000, 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming.. I have read the bill only hastily. 
In the case of the timberlands, the timber is to be taken off by 
the Government, as I understand, and sold? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes, sir; to be sold by the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Does the State secure anything 
from the sale of that timber, or does the State receive the 
amount which the Senator has spoken of by the sale of the land 
after it is denuded of timber and made agricultural in quality? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. ‘The bill provides for the distribution 
of the funds arising from the sale of the timber, and it is pro- 
posed that the State shall share in the distribution. After the 
timber has been cut, the land is subject to entry by home- 
steaders. 

Mr. A of Wyoming. They do not have tó pay the $2.50 
an acre E 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. No, sir; but the Senator will notice 
that the last section of the bill provides how this fund is to 
be divided. The State does get something under that, and I 
will call the Senator's attention to it in a little while. 

Mr. President, there is one county, to which I have called 
your attention, in the southwestern portion of the State which, 
by reason of these forest reserves, finds it almost impossible to 
carry on its government, and yet the people there are indus- 
trious and enterprising. They are developing the country, and 
they only want an opportunity to do better for the State and for 
the country. 

Going farther north, Mr. President, you will see some coun- 
ties on the map still farther up, along the coast, that have a 
very small area subject to taxation. Taking the reserves and 
the railroad lands together, it is almost impossible for the 
county governments to exist. In addition to the usual taxes 
the people haye, under legislative authority, formed themselves 
into port districts and annually impose taxes upon the proper- 
ties in the districts for the purposes of river and harbor im- 
provement. They have contributed dollar for dollar with the 
Government for these purposes in order to assist in the develop- 
ment of the State. There was no provision made in the House 
bill for those port districts, although under its terms much of 
the area within these districts is to be withdrawn from the 
taxable area. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. In developing what—the ports? 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. In developing the rivers and harbors, 
I will cali the Senator's attention to the port of Coos Bay. The 
people within it have taxed themselves $600,000 for the purpose of 
deepening the harbor so that seagoing vessels might come in 
and take away their lumber and other products. The Govern- 
ment of the United States has appropriated a like sum. I 
simply call attention to the fact that the people there are en- 
titled to some consideration in this legislation, for the reason that 
a part of the taxable area is to be withdrawn. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, am I correct in assuming that 
this bill withdraws all this Government land from taxation? 
It does not restore it to taxation, does it? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That brings up the question that I 
will discuss in a few moments. That is one of the changes the 
committee has made in the House bill. Under the House bill all of 
the timber which is to be sold on a 10-year credit might be with- 
drawn from taxation for a period of 10 years; aed the change 
that the Senate committee has made in the House bill Is to bring 
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the timber when sold under the taxation laws of the State by 
requiring the sales to be made for cash. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan, If those lands are withdrawn in 
accordance with the terms of the House bill, then all the expense 
and the bonded debt that has been incurred by these munici- 
palities in the improvement of their barbors is lost, is it not? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. How does the Senator propose to 
care for those communities? 2 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will say to the Senator that in the 
amendment that we propose here, on page 16, the percentages 
are specified, and I will ask the Senator kindly to look at that. 

Mr. BORAH. ‘The bill provides that— 

Of the remainder, 10 per cent shall be paid into, reserved, and ap- 
propriated as a part of the fund created by the act of Congress ap- 
proved June 17, 1902, known as the reclamation act, to be expended 
on approved projects within the State of Oregon; 10 per cent of such 
remainder shall become a part of the general fund in the Treasury of 
the United States. i 

What was the necessity of turning over 10 per cent to the 
United States? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, 
anything. 

Mr. BORAH. As I understand, the Nation recovers about 
a million dollars, anyway. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. It is possible that the condition 
of the Federal Treasury might justify some contribution of 
that kind. 

Mr. BORAH. Whatever may be the justification with refer- 
ence to the condition of the Treasury, I do not think that was 
the moving animus of retaining this 10 per cent. It was for 
another reason, I presume. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Oh, it was for administrative ex- 
penses, Mr. President. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not want to take the Senator out of the 
line of his discussion; but, with reference to this taxation, why 
was it thoughi necessary to restore the old five-year law with 
reference to homesteads? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It is because of the difficulties of liy- 
ing on that land. 

Mr. BORAH. Is it because they could not make sufficient 
cultivation to satisfy the three-year homestead law? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. ‘This bill not only extends the time 
but it relieves them of the amount of work that they have to do. 

Mr. BORAH. But what I do not understand is why, at this 
advanced age and rapid rate of living, you should require men 
to remain upon a homestead for a term of five years before 
giving them a title. We have passed beyond that, and have 
passed a law which permitted them to have title in three years. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The Senator remembers that the 
three-year homestead law requires quite an extended cultivation. 

Mr. BORAH. I know it does; but—— 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. There is not any of this land in the 
case of which the settlers could comply with that provision of 
the law. 

Mr. BORAH. Exactly; but there has been a bill pending 
before Congress, passed by the Senate, and lodged somewhere 
else for the last three years, providing that in lieu of this culti- 
vation a certain amount of improvement could be done, and 
should be estimated at so much per acre; and I do not see why 
that kind of a proposition should not have been placed in the 
bill, and the vesidence period limited to three years. Five years 
is a long time for a man who is trying to make a home to be 
without title. So long as he is without his title he is practically 
without standing in the credit world, and he must pay high 
interest if he gets credit at all. These long terms of penal 
servitude to show good faith are all wrong. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Iam not at variance with the Senator 
on that proposition. We thought we had relieved the home- 
steader of the serious part of the settlement of these lands when 
we said that he would not have to cultivate as much. It is just 
left to the discretion of the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I want to call the Senator’s 
attention to the fact that these homestead lands are to be paid 
for at the rate of $2.50 an acre. They only pay 50 cents an 
acre down, and the other $2 are paid when they make the final 
proof, and there is no interest to be paid on it; so that they have 
a benefit from that. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, as a practical proposition I do 
not think that is very much of a benefit. You put a man out 
upon a homestead and compel him to go along in life without 
the title to his land upon which to base his security and his 
credit to do business, and at the end of five years he will not 
have any $2 an acre with which to pay. It is impossible. 
You might just as well ask a business man down here In Wash- 


I do not think they ought to have 
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ington to enter upon a business course without title to his 
goods or title to his property, and expect him to maintain and 
sustain his credit for five years and then get out, as to ask a 
man to go on one of these homesteads and remain there for 
five years and have any credit at the end of the five years. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am inclined to agree largely with 
the Senator about that; but I will say to the Senator that 
whenever he has attempted to reform the homestead law so as 
to relieve the condition of the settlers I have usually favored 
it with him. 

Mr. BORAH. I was not criticizing the Senator's position at 
all. I understand that this provision with reference to the 
five-year homestead law came from another source entirely; 
but I should be glad to join in an effort, if it would not 
jeopardize the Senator's bill, to reform that particular feature. 

Mr, JONES. Mr. President, in that same connection I want 
to-ask the Senator if this provision does not do away, so far as 
these settlers are concerned; with the provision in the three- 
year homestead law under which they have five months’ leave 
of absence each year? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think not. 

Mr. JONES. The Senator thinks that right is preserved? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think so, I think it is preserved 
to them. I think it is placed more largely in the discretion of 
the Secretary of the Interior. If the Senator has any doubt 
about that, after reading it carefully, I should like him to sug- 
gest an amendment, 

Mr. JONES. Yes; because I think it very important that in 
the case of these lands, especially, they should not be required 
to stay on the land continually, because they will have to get 
out somewhere where they can work and make something with 
which to maintain themselves. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think that is true. 

Mr. JONES. My recollection is that that provision is in the 
three-year homestead law, and is not contained in the general 
homestead law except as it is contained in the three-year home- 
stead law; but I will look that up. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I wish the Senator would. 

Mr. President, we have digressed a little bit from the proposi- 
tion I was undertaking to establish, and that was that justice 
demands the greatest liberality to the State. If the Senators 
will turn to the bill as it passed the House they will find that 
the timber on lands of class 2 is to be sold on a credit of 10 years, 
payable in installments. Everybody who buys ihe timber under 
these conditions would probably buy on credit instead of for 
cash and take a chance on the market advancing so as to realize 
a greater profit. The bill as it was originally prepared by me 
and introduced in the Senate provided for the cash sale of this 
timber, with the provision that as soon as the timber was. sold 
a patent was to be issued for the timber apart from the land 
and the timber made subject to assessment. The report of 
Mr. Williams shows that the people of Oregon are insisting 
that this property shall be subject to taxation. Some of the 
eounties can not stand having these lands withdrawn even for a 
period of 10 years, and the period of practical withdrawal of 
three years by the railroad companies which have refused to pay 
the taxes for that length of time has almost bankrupted some 
of those counties. Now, the department says that if you sell 
the timber on credit you will get more for it than if you sell 
for cash. That may be true; but in the meantime no taxes are 
being collected by either the counties or the State. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I do not believe I understand the 
Senator with reference to this question of taxation. Is the pro- 
vision with reference to taxation to which he refers the provision 
which appears on page 16? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Oh, no. On pages 6 and 7 is the 
House provision, which provides for the sale of the timber on 
credit. The amendment proposed by the Senate committee is 
found on page 8. It provides for a cash sale, and subjects the 
timber, when sold for cash, to the jurisdiction of the taxing 
power. 

Mr. BORAH. I see the point of the Senator. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WatsH in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Oregon yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I should like the Senator, before he 
leaves that particular point, to explain why lands sold on the 
plan provided for in the House bill, to be paid for in 10 annual 
installments, can not be made subject to taxation. If they are 
sold under those conditions, and if the bill should provide that 
the lands shall be subject to taxation, they will be subject to 
taxation until they are forfeited and taken back by the Govern- 
ment. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will say to the Senator that the title 
to the land is in the Government of the United States. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It need not be, Mr. President. In the 
first place, we are speaking of the sale of timber, not land. The 
title to the land is in the Government of the United States ac- 
cording to the bill, but that is a matter which can be regulated 
be the = * 15 ee e ascertain is whether the Sen- 
ator conten a possible for Congress in this bill, if 
this timber is sold on time, to provide also for its miber 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Let me have the Secretary of the In- 
terior answer that for the Senator, because the bill as I origi- 
nally introduced it provided for the eash sale, just as this amend- 
ment of the Senate committee provides. That bill was referred 
by the Public Lands Committee to the Secretary of the Interior, 
and here is what he said about that very proposition: 

The Secretary of Agriculture will recommend that the timber be dis- 

sed of at such times, in such quantities, and under terms as 
thal. coch «provision TTT 
thorities from taxing such timber, I wo be inclined to —.— the pina. 

That is what the House did. 

Mr. POINDEXTER rose. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will ask the Senator to let me con- 
clude without interruption, because it is a continued story with 
reference to that. 

Under it— 

Says the Secretary of the Interior— 


the Government will receive larger prices for the timber than is 1 
sible where full cash payments are uired and where the timber after 
such sale will be subject to local and State taxation. Extended con- 
sideration been given and an attempt made to work out a plan 
whereby the lands could be soid in the manner provided for in the bill— 

That was the original bill for cash sale— 
upon deferred payments, but so many obstacles have presented them- 
selves that I have concluded it is sare to sell the tim for cash, as 
is proposed in the bill, and issue a patent for the timber than it would 
be to make such sales on time, 

I hope the Senator will listen to this, because it answers him 
completely : 

Unless it is otherwise provided, the lands would not be subject to 
taxation as long as the interest of the Government remains unsatis- 
fied. Moreover, if sold upon time payments the Government would 
lose control over the timber, hut in order to protect its interests it 
must stand ready to tect the timber against loss by fire, ete. If 
previa was made for taxing the timber prior to the time it was 
‘ully paid for, the Government would inevitably be drawn into con- 
troversies concerning local and State tax rates and other 
questions, and might be compelled to satisfy tax liens to protect its 
interests. The plan proposed by the Secretary of Agriculture is work- 
able, but it will deprive the States and counties of taxing privileges. 
I therefore follow eneral plan for disposing of the timber proposed 
by the bill under consideration. 

The Secretary of the Interior finally, while not surrendering 
his opinion on that subject as to the merits of the two proposi- 
tions, in his report on the bill before the House committee, says 
this in reference to the sale of timber: 

In my report on Senate bill No. 30 I commented at considerable 
— — on the relative advan to the United States and the State 
in the sale of the timber for cas. 


or on deferred payments, it being con- 
cluded therein that to avoid expensive administrative duties on the 


part of the one and enable the other to tax the timber after its sale 
without 2270 subsequent complications resulting from the unsatisfied 
claims of the United States, the sale of the timber for cash, followed 
by a patent to the purchaser, afforded the only remedy, though it was 
admitted that better prices for the timber would p: be secured on 
deferred payments. 

Now, here is what the Secretary says: 

The scheme now proposed in this bill— 

That is the House bill, and the one sought to be amended by 
the committee of the Senate— 

The scheme now [aiken in this bill, by which 
from time to. time on e payment of the full purchase ce of any 
legal subdivision, and the tponement of the right of the State to 
tax the timber until after the issuance of the patent, seems to meet in 
substantial form the hoe meter that I entertained at that time to the 
sale of the timber on deferred payments. The measure as now pre- 
sented therefore meets with my approval. 

In other words, the Secretary of the Interior says that, while 
he favored a cash-basis proposition for timber sales, he was 
willing to assent to the proposition contained in the House bill 
because, as a purchaser of timber paid for a subdivision at a 
time, he could get a patent for the part paid for, and this could 
be taxed by the authorities. The result of such a plan must 
inevitably be that all this railroad land will be withheld from 
taxation for at least 10 years. Some one suggested to me that 
a good, shrewd timber purchaser could escape taxation entirely 
in the following way: He is not allowed to cut timber until he 
pays for a small subdivision—we will say 40 acres. He buys 
timber on a thousand acres and he proceeds to pay for and to 
cut the timber on 40 or 80 acres between the 1st of April and 
the Ist of the following March. : 

Mr, SMITH of Michigan. He pays for the 40 acres. 


tents will issue 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes. Let me show you how he can 
dodge taxation. The assessment roll is returned on the ist of 
March. He will pay for it the 1st of April. He Is entitled to a 
patent to the timber if he asks for it. Instead of doing that he 
cuts 40 acres of timber before the 1st day of the next March, 
and there is nothing left to tax. He has cut off the timber 
between the taxing period, has sold it, and there is nothing to 
tax. 

There is only one criticism I have to make of the amendment 
proposed by the Senate committee, and I did not see how to 
avoid it, and that is that it leaves it optional with the purchaser 
of timber when he will take it off. I insist that under this 
provision for a cash sale the purchaser must sell in the first 
normal market, otherwise the taxes will consume his investment. 
Taxes come pretty high. Some of that timbered land has been 
taxed as high as $40 an acre. 

Mr, CLARK of Wyoming. There are thousands of acres in 
patent now. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes; and it was taxed very high in 
the hands of the railroad company. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Timberland? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Timberland; and the authorities as- 
sess the timberland at what it is actually worth. So if a pur- 
chaser bought 100,000 acres of timberland and determined to 
hold it for an indefinite time, it would eventually destroy his 
investment. In other words, he is bound to take advantage of 
the normal market in order to save himself, 

So, Mr. President, I do not believe that any purchaser would 
hold this timber indefinitely. He would sell it in order to pro- 
tect himself against taxation. It does seem to me that what 
people out there want most are two things. They want that 
country developed; they want settlers on the land; they want 
mills on it; they want the country to thrive; and while it is 
being developed, Mr. President, they want to have the money 
with which to carry on the governmental affairs, 

This bill provides that the timber shall be sold on a cash 
basis, and the only serious question in it is as to whether you 
want to adopt a policy of reservation and conservation, applied 
to these grant lands, or whether you want to place them in a 
position where they will assist in the payment of the expenses 
of the State. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, there is one point I do not 
quite understand. ‘That is the difficulty about uniting the two 
plans—to sell for cash and to sell on time? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That is what the House bill tries 
to do. 


Mr. CUMMINS. There is no difliculty about bringing it 
within the taxing power of the States even if sold on time? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Bringing the timber itself. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Bringing the timber itself. The very mo- 
ment you sever the two interests, timber becomes personal 
property; it is no longer real estate; and if the title passes it 
at once becomes subject to taxation in the hands of whoever 
buys it, even though it is sold on time. All the Government 
would have to do would be to take such security for the pay- 
ment of the purchase price as to make it reasonably certain 
that it will ultimately get its money. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Let me ask the Senator: Suppose 160 
acres of timber are sold on credit; it is taxed; and after the 
first year failure is made by the purchaser to make any pay- 
ment; where does the tax come in? 

Mr. CUMMINS. You tax the timber just as you collect any 
other tax. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The Government owns the timber. 

Mr. CUMMINS. No; the Government does not own the 
timber. This is not an ordinary transaction. The Government 
proposes to separate it from the soil and sell the timber. If 
the Government wants to sell the timber on time it can part 
with its title at the same moment, and it can take from the 
purchaser such security as in its judgment is necessary to in- 
sure final payment of the price, whatever it may be. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, So you have the security aside from 
the timber itself. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Certainly. No one is going to buy this 
timber who is not able to give security of some kind. 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. There is no suggestion of that kind 
in the House provision. 

Mr. CUMMINS. None. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It may be the Senator can work out 
some provision that would test that, but those who worked out 
this House provision say that there would be none. 

Mr. NORRIS, Mr. President, does the Senator see any- 
thing in the House bill in regard to the taxation of timber 
after it is sold. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I did not put quite that construction 
on it, I will say, but it provides for taxation after patent issues. 

Mr. NORRIS. It provides that patent shall issue when the 
sale is made and the money paid. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes; when the money is paid. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I was suggesting that the title could pass 
before the money is paid if the Government takes security for 
it; that is, if it wants to do so. If it does not, let it take its 
chances like any other seller of property. 

Mr. NORRIS. There is this provision in the bill as passed 
by the House: 

All timber sold under this act shall be subject to the taxing power 


of the States apart from the land as soon as patents are issued as 
provided for herein. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That is right. 

Mr. NORRIS. Provided that when anyope buys any of the 
timber the Secretary of the Interior shall give patent for the 
timber that he buys. 

Mr, CUMMINS. In my opinion Congress has nothing to do 
with the taxing power of the States, and can neither enlarge it 
nor diminish it. Whenever the property becomes the property 
of a private owner, then it is subject to taxation. I can not 
believe that Congress could relieve it from taxation. But the 
status must be changed. It must become the property of the 
purchaser, and I assume that under the House bill it does not 
become the property of the purchaser until the patent issues, 
and therefore until that time comes it is by operation of funda- 
mental law relieved from State taxation. 

I think one of the great necessities of that part of the coun- 
try is to see to it that no property that has hitherto been subject 
to taxation shall be removed from taxation. It has a hard 
enough time now, and I would think it a very bad policy to 
remove any part of this property from taxation. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am glad the Senator feels that way 
because he describes the situation exactly. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That is perfectly obvious to anyone who 
looks at the situation. It is true of the whole western country. 
So large a part of the property has been taken away from the 
power of taxation and taken away from the power of anybody 
to acquire it that the burden of maintaining those governments 
out there is becoming very severe. Congress ought to take 
notice of that situation if it wants that country developed. 

Mr. FALL. The people of Oregon, under the provisions of this 
bill, would be relieved from the situation in which the people 
of the other States find themselves in reference to taxation, even 
if they could not tax these lands for this timber, because they get 
a portion of the proceeds from the sale of the timber. In other 
portions of the West we can not tax the Government lands 
taken up under the homestead or any other act of Congress nor 
do we get any part of the proceeds of the sales. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes; you do. 

Mr. FALL. We get for United States purposes, supposed to 
be returned; we get for school purposes. 

Mr. BORAH. It seems to me that one of the virtues in this 
bill is the precedent which it will establish. 

Mr. FALL. Precisely; and I am in favor of it. I wanted to 
emphasize the fact that this is a departure in the right direc- 
tion. I am thoroughly in favor of the measure. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I suppose the Senator from Oregon 
is thoroughly in favor of a bill of the character we have here? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am. 

Mr. FALL. I am glad the Senator from Oregon is in accord 
with me on this proposition. I remember that four years ago 
we were not in accord at all. He was thoroughly imbued with 
the idea of the department in the administration of the forest 
reserves, and I took the opposite view. I am glad to find he 
has worked around to my view. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Please understand 

Mr. FALL. I do not want to commit the Senator. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. We have an entirely new proposition 
here. Here is land that has been in private ownership and has 
been subject to taxation for a number of years and then it comes 
back and the title is vested in the Government. But I will say 
to the Senator I have a little more sympathy for his views than I 
used to have because of some recent experience. 

Mr. FALL. 1 am glad to know that experience, if not my 
argument, has brought the Senator to a realization of the case. 
If my argument had no effect on him, I am glad that experience 
has modified his views to some extent. But I want to make this 
suggestion, that in consideration of the fact that Oregon does 
get a portion of the proceeds of the sales 

Mr. NORRIS. Getting all of it, practically. 

Mr. FALL. Practically all of it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It ought to have it. 

Mr. NORRIS. It gets practically everything. 
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Mr. FALL. I agree with the Senator there, it ought to it all; 
but in view of the fact that it does get a portion of it, and a 
large portion of it, does not the Senator really think if the 
land or the timber were sold on time and the State was not able 
to tax the timber it would get by virtue of an increased price 
by selling the land on time more than enough to make up the 
amount of the taxation which it would lose? 

. CHAMBERLAIN. ‘That is the theory of the Forestry 
Service. I do not agree with that. 

Mr. FALL. I want to suggest another thought to the Senator. 
A eash sale of timber of any amount will preclude the small 
purchaser or the poor man from buying timber. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Oh, no. 

Mr. FALL. Unless sold on time. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. If the Senator will examine the bill, 
he will see that if provides for preference being given to the 
small purchaser or the small subdivision. 

Mr. FALL. The small purchaser for cash? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes. 

Mr. FALL. I do not know but the Senator may have small 
purchasers at hand who have the cash. I imagine that under the 
provisions of the bill there will not be very many small pur- 
chasers, However, I am in thorough agreement with the idea 
of getting the land into private ownership and getting revenue 
from it and getting all that can be gotten out of it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I want to say to the Senator that this 
matter has been receiving my attention for 9 or 10 years. I am 
frank to say I have never reached a solution of any part of it 
that was entirely satisfactory to me. One of the questions that 
has haunted me sometimes is as to just what the result would 
be; but I will say to the Senator that while there is a provision 
for bringing this land under the taxing power of the State it is 
only after payment has been made at the end of a year, say, if a 
man pays for a small subdivision, as I tried to explain awhile 
ago, the man who wants to avoid taxation will come pretty near 
doing so. 

Mr. President, I do not think I want to take any more of the 
time of the Senate except to call attention to the distribution of 
the fund. 

Mr. BORAH. Before the Senator goes into that, he knows 
something of the difficulty surrounding the formation of this 
bill and I do not beeause I am not a member of the Public 
Lands Committee. I am in favor of the bill and I do not want 
to be a part of any effort to imperil the bill, but unless the 
Senator believes that it would imperil the bill I should like to 
help reform this homestead proposition. The homestead law 
was supposed to be a poor man’s law, but no man can take 
homesteads in this day under this law unless he has a bank 
account to start with. It is a rich man’s law to begin with. 

In view of the scarcity of land and the number of poor 
people who ought to have homes and who would go and get 
homes it seems to me every homestead law should be made 
truly and emphatically a poor man’s law—that is to say, under 
which a man with the most limited means could go and acquire 
a home by his physical effort, his labor, and so forth. But if a 
man is to go on this land and stay for five years and then at 
the end of the time pay $2 an acre he must have a competency 
when he goes on the land in the first place. He can never work 
it out to a fruition in title. 

I think that the homestead residence ought to be reduced to 
three years and leave of absence ought to be provided for. I 
only hesitate to do it because, as I said, the Senator knows 
something of the different conflicting interests which it is 
necessary to reconcile, and if those favoring these provisions 
are insistent it might be dangerous to insist upon a change. 
But I feel the change should be made, and unless I become satis- 
fied it would imperil the bill I shall offer some amendments. 
It would not only be better for the settler but it would be 
better for the State—it brings the lands under taxation sooner. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am not sure that it would. I have 
had no conferences with the Members of the House committee, 
although I have read the hearings. So far as I am individually 
concerned, I would have no objection to having an amendment 
of that kind added to the bill, and then, if the conferees outvote 
us, it would not be our fault: 

I am in thorough accord with the Senator in his efforts made 
in the past and being made now to protect the homesteaders, 
because conditions are not as they were 25 years ago. When I 
first went out West in 1876 one could get a homestead almost 
anywhere and could make a living on it without much trouble, 
but you can not do it any more. A man who takes up a home- 
stead now, whether it is in the arid region or not, has a pretty 
hard time to work out a living. 

I want to say that the House committee worked industriously 
on the bill, and all of them gave it their undivided and con- 


scientious attention and faithfully endeavored to reach a proper 
solution of the questions involved. The fact is they had ex- 
tensive hearings, and every time I went over there I found that 
the full committee nearly was present, each and every one of 
them taking an active interest in the bill. When the Senate 
committee took it up they wanted to make just as few changes 
in it as possible, because the committee knew the painstaking 
care that had been exercised in the preparation of the bill, and 
the only changes made are practically the few to which I have 
called attention. We did not think the House committee had 
been quite generous enough to Oregon because of the conditions 
which I have undertaken to describe. Let me call attention to 
one thing. 

The bill as passed by the House required that 40 per cent of 
the money that comes from the sale of this timber should go 
into the reclamation fund. Under ordinary circumstances I 
would not object to that very seriously, but let us see what 
Oregon has suffered under the proposition. Oregon ranks second 
in the list of 16 States that have contributed to the reclamation 
fund. There is no other State in the West that has con- 
tributed as much to the reclamation fund except North Dakota. 
Up to the end of last year North Dakota had contributed 
$12,080,995.97 to the reclamation fund. Oregon contributed 
$10,717,809.89—second on the list. When it comes to investing 
the proceeds of public lands that are in the reclamation fund 
to the development of irrigation projects in the States, Oregon 
ranks eleventh. ; 

Mr. BORAH. Oregon has a great deal of rainfall. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. East of the Cascade Mountains con- 
ditions are like those in the Senator’s State. There is a lot of 
arid land and very many reclamation projects that ought to be 
developed. ‘The State itself has undertaken to develop one 
project and sought here a year or two ago, just as we have 
always sought in river and harbor improvements, to get co- 
operation between the Government and the State. The Senator 
will remember that the distinguished Senator from Utah said 
he would never consent to have cooperation between the State 
and the Federal Government in irrigation. Oregon puts up 
dollar for dollar for river and harbor improvement and is 
willing to put up dollar for dollar for reclamation. 

Mr. FALL. Is it not a fact that the very showing the Senator 
has made proves that while, for instance, New Mexico and 
Arizona have contributed comparatively nothing, in view of 
what the great State of Oregon has contributed to the reclama- 
tion fund, they have had no means to dispose of their lands 
under the present law? f 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am not complaining of that 

Mr. FALL. The State of Oregon is so blessed that her people 
could acquire land and make homes in the State, and through 
the acquisition of the land Oregon has contributed a large 
amount to the reclamation fund. As the Senator is modifying 
his views I want to impress on him now the difference that 
exists due to the rainfall in the different States of the Union. 
We have had quite a large amount of money expended in New 
Mexico from the reclamation fund. We have availed ourselves 
very Liberally of it, or at least the Government allowed us to 
use what was contributed by Oregon. New Mexico has thirty- 
odd million acres of land which, under the present law, can not 
be sold for the reclamation fund or any other fund. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am not complaining of the gener- 
osity of the Government to the Senator’s State. I am glad that 
it has been generous. Arizona, for instance, has contributed 
$1,318,630.05 to the reclamation fund and the Government has 
expended there for reclamation projects $16,000,000. I am not 
complaining of that. What I am suggesting is that in view of 
the fact that Oregon has been the second largest contributor 
and stands eleventh as receiver of money for reclamation, when 
a condition arises in the State that is sui generis and there is 
an opportunity to expend the money within the boundaries of 
the State where the Reclamation Service holds a million acres 
that are susceptible of irrigation, she ought to have the benefit 
of it. 

Mr. FALL, Mr. President—— 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Pardon me just a moment. The 
House bill provides that 40 per cent of the proceeds shall go 
into the reclamation fund, and possibly all of it may go to New 
Mexico. 

Mr. FALL. The fact, however, remains that while the entire 
area of New Mexico and the entire area of Arizona susceptible 
of cultivation, if cultivated at all, must be cultivated by irriga- 
tion, a large portion of the State of Oregon is so situated that 
it can be cultivated by virtue of rainfall without irrigation. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The Seng tor misapprehends the con- 
ditions up there. Nearly the whole eastern part of the State is 
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in the semiarid region. In some of the counties they have only 
8 inches of rainfall and in some of them from 8 to 13 inches. 

Mr. FALL. What proportion is that of the entire State? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It is practically a line running 
through the center of the State east and west from the Cascade 
Mountains to the eastern boundary of the State. It is prac- 
tically half of the State. 

Mr. FALL. I want to say to the Senator, under the theory 
which he has been advocating, every tree in New Mexico is 
taken away from the people of New Mexico and we have not 
anything left to sell. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, as the Senator is aware, of 
course, the old reclamation law itself provides that officials 
shall, I think, at every 10-year period, as near as they can, 
equalize the expenditures for reclamation projects in various 
States. He realizes that it would be an impossibility by the 
use of the reclamation fund to make an accurate division be- 
tween the States, and where one State gets more money during 
the first 10-year period the probabilities are that another State 
will get more in another period. When they start in with 
projects they necessarily have to finish them, and they can not 
begin more projects than they are going to complete. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. There is some force in that, too, but 
the Senator will remember that under the law as it was the 
major portion of the reclamation fund from any State had to 
be expended on feasible projects in the State. That law was 
subsequently changed. I was willing to have that change made, 
leaving it to the Reclamation Service. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think the Senator was right in that. I 
think it is not difficult to see that that is really the only prac- 
tical way to administer this fund. 

It can not be divided equally, but I think they should do it 
as nearly as they can. If Oregon was not getting as much as 
she did get out of the fund within a certain period it was be- 
cause projects had been commenced and money expended in 
other States, and when they are completed the probabilities are 
that in the next period Oregon will perhaps get more than her 
proportionate share. In other words, we can not keep an equal 
division of that fund between the States all the time, and the 
law never contemplated that it should be done. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The old law has been changed, the 
Senator will remember. I was saying that I favored that re- 
peal for the simple reason that if the major portion of the fund 
had to be expended in a State it resulted in the constant harass- 
ing by the Senators and Representatives from that State of the 
Reclamation Service to get them to spend the money on projects 
that were not feasible. So I favored the change in the law, 
leaving the discretion somewhere else. Yet every time I have 
been up for office in Oregon since then I have had to meet the 
charge that I had been “sleeping at the switch” and let the 
change be made. It was the honest thing to do, even if it did 
affect my State a little injuriously. It had the same effect on 
other States. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, inasmuch as Arizona 
has been drawn into this debate, I feel that I ought to say a 
single word. I am glad to see the very generous spirit that is 
expressed in the Senate to-day. I have been trying ever since 
I have been here to get the kind of land that Oregon has been 
selling and contributing so generously to the Reclamation Serv- 
ice in an attitude where we could sell it at all or use it at all. 

The result is that the State of Oregon had land that it could 
sell. The State of Arizona has never had any land that it 
could sell for the Government saw fit to take it and keep it. 
So it was not possible for us to contribute to the Reclamation 
Service when the Government had taken it either as forest re- 
serves or for an unnecessarily large Indian reservation. What is 
left is lying there, not semiarid but actual arid waste and bar- 
ren mountain, and the contribution that we could make the 
fund would amount to nothing. I am glad to see that the senti- 
ment is growing in this body that justice shall be done the 
Western States. It is impossible that they can live with the 
Government holding all the valuable lands within them. Con- 
servation for what? We can not use the timber. I am buying 
what timber I need at home from Oregon, while within sight 
of me is as fine timber as ever grew in the world. I can not 
touch it. That is the condition there, and it is that condition 
against which I have been complaining. I will gladly welcome 
the day when every man upon the other side of the Rocky 
Mountains may see the necessity of being at least fair, of ema 
those people a chance to live; and not conserye everything in 
their State for the other States which have disposed of all the 
Jands that they ever had. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I should like to 
ask the Senator from Oregon a question. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Does the Senator from Nevada de- 

ag to take the floor in his own right? 
Mr. NEWLANDS. No; I wish to ask the Senator from Ore- 
gon a question. 
j Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Then, I will wait until the Senator 
oes so. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I wish to ask the Senator from Oregon 
what is the estimated value of the lands that are to be sold? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It was stipulated at the trial of the 
case that they were worth about $35,000,000; but, of course, 
that is an estimate. It is impossible to tell exactly what they 
are worth. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Does the Senator from Oregon think that 
is above or below their value? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am inclined to think it is a little 
above their value. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Is it much above their value? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Not a great deal. The land is assessed 
for $22,000,000; and they have sought to assess the properties 
there at something like their value. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Now, then, assuming that the lands are 
worth, say, $30,000,000, what proportion of that would go to the 
State of Oregon for reclamation purposes? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think the bill provides for only 10 
per cent. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. For reclamation? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes. 

Mr NEWLANDS. Does the Senator mean 10 per cent goes to 
the reclamation fund or to the State of Oregon? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It goes into the reclamation fund to 
be ded in Oregon. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. But all of it has to be expended in the 
State of Oregon? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Yes; it goes into the general reclama- 
tion fund of the Government, to be expended by it in Oregon. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. About what per cent of that? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Ten per cent. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Is that under the Senate amendment? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That is under the Senate amendment, 
found on page 16 of the bill. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I do. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Would the Senator from Oregon, just 
on that point, permit me to call his attention to the fact that 
the House hearings show that the State forester of Oregon 
has estimated the timber upon this land at 40,000,000,000 feet? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It is estimated by him at 44,000,- 
000,000 feet, is it not—somewhere near that amount? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. In round numbers, 40,000,000,000 feet. 
That timber is estimated at approximately worth a dollar a 
thousand, which would make the timber alone worth $40,- 
000,000. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That is right. I will say to the Sen- 
ator that they have estimates that would run it up as high as 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Then, the estimate that the total value 
of the land is $35,000,000 must be very low, indeed? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. But the Senator will understand that 
there is a great deal of that land that is not worth anything, 
and so the value of the entire property is problematical. All 
these estimates are more or less guesswork. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. ‘This timber estimate must be pretty 
accurate. A good estimator can practically get at the value of 
timber fairly well. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Possibly. I think one of the agents 
out there estimated the timber at 50 cents a thousand stumpage, 
while the Senator from Wisconsin puts it at a dollar. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The testimony, I think, puts it at a 
dollar. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It is a varying factor between 50 
cents and a dollar, as to what the timber will bring. It.is safe 
to say, however, that the land is worth between $28,000,000 and 
$40,000.000—somewhere along there. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ore- 
gon yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, this bill is very 
evidently in the interest of the State of Oregon, appropriately 
so, in my opinion. Of course the citizens of that State should 
be the principal beneficiaries of this legislation. 

The Senator from Oregon has called attention to the diligent 
work performed by the House committee, but I am impressed 
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very strongly with the equitable character of the Senate amend- 
ments, especially that part which provides a way in which the 
harbor districts may be partially compensated for loss of tax- 
able property. 

I do not want the Senator, and, of course, the Senator 
will not overlook this aspect of the situation. It is very 
evident that the work that has been done in the harbors will 
add to the value of this timber very greatly. They have bonded 
themselves and Improved their ports, and are to improve their 
highways under this bill. Every dollar expended by those 
municipalities or political subdivisions will very largely in- 
crease the value of this timber, will it not? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. There is no question about that. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. In other words, if these invest- 
ments had not been made by the various port districts there 
would be no way to get these logs to market. Now the way is 
open, and the Senator's amendment proposes to take care of the 
municipalities that have obligated themselves far into the 
future in order that there may be ample harbor facilities. I 
want to commend that aspect of this bill. There is in it a sense 
of equity and justice which appeals strongly to me. I hope that 
when this bill gets into conference, if it should reach that stage, 
the Senate committee will insist with all their vigor that this 
equitable recognition shall become a part of the law. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I am not going to take 
the time of the Senate any further, To save making a lengthy 
statement—I have imposed on the kindness of the Senate too 
long already—I am going to ask to have inserted in the RECORD, 
as a part of my remarks, a statement of Mr. Louis E. Bean 
with reference to these port districts. Mr. Bean appeared as a 
witness before the subcommittee and testified on the subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, permission 
to do so is granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


The pending legislation involving the Oregon and California land- 
grant lands is of most vital importance to Oregon as a whole, and 
more particularly to the countles and rt districts in which these 
jands are situated. The organization which I represent is made up 
of the Oregon coast ports, which are quasi municipal corporations 
organized under the statute of our State, giving to local communities 
the authority and power to form port districts for the improvement 
and development of the rivers and harbors along the Oregon coast. 
Ten or eleven such port districts have been organized within recent 
years under this statute. These organizations met together, formed 
a federation for their own mutual benefit and advancement, and I am 
here to-day to try and point out to you gentlemen the justice of their 
cause, 

The act under which these ports were formed was passed in 1909, 
immediately following which the several local communities along the 
Oregon coast, embracing undeveloped harbors of more or less importance, 
took advantage of the law and proceeded to organize their respective 
port districts. At that time very little harbor improvement had been 
made in Oregon, aside from that at the mouth of the Columbia River. 
Federal ald was denied to us because of the lack of present commerce, 
although we were, by nature, most 8 endowed with vast unde- 
veloped resources awaiting only the opening and development of our 
magnificent waterways leading to the Pacific. Our people are pioneers 
and recognize no obstacle or barrier. Cones being unable to 
obtain Federal assistance, took the question of harbor improvement into 
thelr own hands and by their own indomitable spirit, energy, and 
courage went to work to do that that had been done in other States 
by the Federal Government, a task that might be little expected of a 
less progressive people—to make harbors for themselves that the 
abundant undeveloped resources might be turned into present commerce 
and thereby enrich not only the local community but the Nation as well. 

We haye a number of these very important harbors along the Oregon 
eoast south of the Columbia River, with a vast area of virgin forest, 
coal fields, and other undeveloped resources at their very doors, await- 
ing only the necessary improvement of these harbors to unlock to the 
markets of the world these resources. 

Among these harbors are the Nehalem, the Tillamook, the Siuslaw, 
the Umpqua, the Coos par ana the Coquille. At all of these (and 
others) port districts have n organized for the purpose of construct- 
ing harbor improvements, so as to confine the currents of the waters 
to a fixed and definite channel and thereby to cut away the bar that 
separates the inner harbor or bay from the ocean itself, in order that the 
ships of all countries may enter our harbors, rest in peace while therein, 
load with our lumber and other products, and depart in safety. 

The statute under which these ports were formed limit the amount 
of bonded debt that may be incurred for these improvements to 10 
per cent of the total assessed value of all property within the port 
district. At the time of the formation of these ports, and on account 
of the undeveloped condition of our harbors, the assessed value of the 
taxable property was necessarily very low, in consequence of which, 
and the large sums of money that would be required to make these 
improvements, a bonded debt near, if not quite, the full limit allowed 
by law, was inevitable. The ports met this condition, however, sold 
their bonds, commenced and carried on their improvements to an extent 
sufficient to convince the Federal Government that these harbors were 
worthy projects and would develop sufficient commerce to warrant their 
full development and improvement. The first among these port dis- 
tricts to bond itself and undertake this harbor improvement unaided by 
Federal appropriation was the port of Sluslaw. In 1909 this port sold 
its first issue of $100,000 of bonds and with the proceeds constructed 
. feet of well-rocked jetty into the sea without Govern- 
ment aid. 

At the commencement of this work the surveys on the bar showed 
but 8 feet of water at mean tide, and not permanent at that. e 
completion of the expenditure of this sum by the PS tae the depth of 
water had been matertally increased. At this porne e engineers of the 
War Department recommended to Congress that aid be given to the port, 
the provision, 


based upon which Congress appropriated $215,500, wi 


however, that to become available, the port should appropriate a like 
sum, the port to have credit for the work already n by It. 
The port accepted the terms, sold an additional issue of bonds to the 
amount of $115,500, and paid the same over to the War Department, 
This sum was expended by the Secretary of War in further improve- 
ment on the bar, resulting in greatly increased depth of water, but yet 
the project was uncompleted. 

Ba upon the further récommendation of the department engineers, 
further appropriation was made by Congress in the sum of $112,500, 
with the same provision that the perk should appropriate a like amount. 
Again the local community acquiesced, sold a further issue of bonds 
and paid over to the War Department the sum of $112,500, This last 
appropriation has not been fully expended, but it is predicted that upon 
completion of the present contract, some time this year, a depth of 
water above 20 feet will be permanently obtained upon the bar. 

Senator Tomas, How far is that south of the Columbia River? 

Mr. Bean. About 150 miles, I should say, ibly a little farther, 
The port of Siuslaw, as I have enumerated, as contributed directly 
to this harbor improvement $328,000, aside from the interest pay- 
ments on its bonds and its current expenses. The total value 
of the port of Siuslaw, as shown by the assessment roll, at the time 
of its organization, was. in round numbers, $3,000,000. Ten per cent 
was the limit of bonded indebtedness fixed by law. Consequently, with- 
out the increased value, by reason of the improvements made, the port 
would have reached its full limit so provided, but fortunately, by reason 
of the improvement of the harbor, the taxable area has 
$4,500,000. 

Senator THOMAS. The area, or value? 

Mr. Bean. The taxable value, Senator Thomas. The increase in 
the value of the property within the port district has been 17807 
about by the improvement of the harbor; not only that, but the im 
prorement of this harbor and the harbor at Coos Bay, which has 

n improyed in like condition, but to a much greater extent, has 
been the means of bringing a first-class railroad from Eugene, by 
way of Siuslaw, to Coos Hay. 

The total taxable valuation, as assessed of all property, real and 
penat within the port Stuslaw district is $4,500,000. Within the 

undaries of this port district is a large area of these Oregon and 
California ant lands, approximating 126,000 acres, the assessed 
value of which upon the assessment roll is $1,408,000. 

Senator THOMAS. Is that in addition to the $4,500,000? 

Mr, Bran, No, sir. The $1,408,000 assessed against the grant 
lands is included in the total assessed value of $4,500,000, and if de- 
ducted would leave upon the assessment roll as the full taxable value 
of the port district $3,092,000, n which to levy a tax anndall 
sufficient to pay the interest a PB ae ae of the bonds now out- 
standing, amounting to over $300, . In other words, a levy of 6 
mills on each dollar of property annnally will he uired to pa 
interest alone, to say nothing of the payment of the principal, whi 
will soon commence to fall due. The other ports are in similar con- 
dition to the port of Siuslaw. The port of Coos Bay furnishes per- 
haps the best harbor on the Pacific coast between the Columbia 
River in Oregon and San Francisco, Cal. More than $1,200,000 has 
been epena on the Coos Bay Harbor, the port of Coos va paying 
dollar for dollar with the Federal Government. The cities o arsh- 
field and North Bend are the principal cities on the bay. Regular 
steamship transportation is maintained between Coos Bay and Port- 
land on the north and San Francisco on the south, and many cargoes 
of lumber are sent forel annually, The country surrounding Coos 
Bay is rich in its coal fields, its forests, and its agriculture. The new 
Southern Pacific Railroad from Eugene by Siuslaw makes its ter- 
minus on the 55 15 Its harbor improvement is attracting new in- 
dustries, and not in the far distant future Coos Bay is to be reckoned 
among the first-class harbors of the Pacific. The local community, 
the port of Coos Bay, has bonded itself for $600,000 to make pos- 
sible these conditions; 35,398 acres of these grant lands are within 
the boundaries of the port of Coos Bay, the present assessed value of 
which amounts to $540,097, 

The port of bi ‘Shon situate midway between the port Siuslaw 
and the port Coos Bay, is a most magnificent harbor. The Umpqua 
River, from which the port derives its name, is a large fresh-water 
stream extending to the summit of the Cascade Range of mountains, 
and Is navigable for all pu s for a distance of 29 miles from its 
mouth. The taxable area of the port of Umpqua is over 700 square 
miles, or about 450,000 acres, 2 r cent of which can be converted 
into tillable agricultural land. ‘The principal industries are lumber, 
agriculture, and fishing. It is estimated that the rt district con- 
tains 15,000,000,000 feet of merchantable timber. he total assessed 
value of the port district is $4,330,000, within which is 108,583 acres 
of these grant lands, assessed at $1,117,520, or ä one- 
fourth of the entire value of the port district. is port is now 
preparing for the improvement of its harbor, and to that end is now 
selling, or has sold, an issue of $200. of bonds, expecting to join 
3 the Federal Government in making the improvements on 

eir harbor. 

The pert of Coquille has within its boundaries 65,078 acres of these 
11.00 5 5585 the assessed value of which amounts to approximately 


creased to 


The port of Bandon, at the mouth of the Coquille River, is an old 
and important harbor. This port has sold a large amount of bonis 
and expended the money derived therefrom in joint partnership with 
the Federal Government in the improvement of its harbor. Of these 
grant lands 7,854 acres are within the boundaries of this port district, 
the assessed value of which amounts to $120,000, 

The port of Bay City has only about 4,000 acres of these grant 
lands within its boundaries, the assessed value of which is $21,000. 

The several ports along the Oregon coast south of the Columbia 
River have issued and sold in the aggregate over $2,000,000 of bonds 
and used the proceeds in joint partnership with the Federal Gov- 
ernment, paying dollar for dollar in the improvement of these harbors, 

The CHAIRMAN. $2,000,000? 

Mr. Bran. Yes, sir; more than $2,000,000, The money was paid 
over to the War Department and has been expended for harbor im- 
3 under its direction. The improvement of these harbors 

y means of self-help by the local communities has tended greatly 
to the development of the commerce of the State and Natlon and 
has directly made the value of these grant lands. If I am advised 
correctly, Oregon stands alone as the only State in the Union where 
1 ps harbors have been made largely by the local community 
self-help. 

The Gramaan. In other words, you contribute a dollar for every 
dollar the Government contributes? 
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Mr. Brax. Yes, sir; exactly: $4,000,000 and more has been ex- 
pended by the local communities and the Federal Government in 
the improvement of these harbors, but the improvement is not 


completed. Further large sums will be in the future for 
— t Theme por t districts. at the time of into nis —— 
ment. ese por a e en 

— their respective 


boundaries as a fixed 
value as the improvement of these harbors progressed. s 
people who bought our bonds relied upon the value of these resources 
as a security behind the bonds, 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, if I may now pursue the 
inquiry I was making, I wish to say that, as I understand, cer- 
tainly $30,000,000 will be realized, and the House bill provided 
that of that $30,000,000, 30 per cent should go for roads in the 
State of Oregon and that 20 per cent should go to schools in the 
State of Oregon, making 50 per cent, and that 40 per cent should 
go to the general reclamation fund. May I ask the Senator from 
Oregon, Is that the entire disposition that is made of the fund 
by the bill as it passed the House—30 per cent for roads, 20 per 
cent for schools, and 40 per cent for the reclamation fund? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, That is all by percentages. Of course, 
the balance under that bill goes into the Treasury of the United 
States. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Ten per cent goes into the Treasury of the 
United States? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. No; the balance. But there is a per- 
centage—the Senator read it, I think—and the percentages are 


fixed for everything but as to the United States Government, | 


which gets the balance. 
Mr. NEWLANDS. Yes. Now, as I understand, by the amend- 
ment offered in the Senate, 10 per cent of this fund of $30,000,000 


Oregon; 1 : 
VE Go e e e eee Leeder eee in that connection, that very probably, especially in the earlier 


to the United States; 30 per cent will go to certain counties; 
and 20 per cent to certain other counties, so that, under this 
amendment, of this $30,000,000 Oregon, in one form or another, 
will get about 90 per cent, the United States will get about 10 
per cent, and the general reclamation fund will get nothing. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Oh, no. I will have to call the Sena- 
tor’s attention to the act of 1912. 

The Government of the United States commenced a great many 
suits against men who had bought land from the railroad com- 
pany in excess of 160 acres and in excess of $2.50 an acre. By 
the act of 1912, which was passed by Congress, those suits were 
authorized to be compromised by the Attorney General upon 
the payment to the Government of $2.50 per acre for all of this 
illegally sold land. So the Government has already gotten a 
large sum of money out of the railroad company. 

Further than that 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Can the Senator from Oregon tell me how 
much the Government has gotten? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have not the statement at hand just 
now, but shall be very glad to furnish it to the Senator. I can 
easily get it from the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I shall be glad to get it. 

Mr. President, I am sure that I shall be very glad to see 
Oregon benefited by this transaction; but the question arises in 
my mind as to whether or not the House plan did not present a 
more equitable distribution of this fund of $30,000,000 than does 
the Senate committee plan. Under the House plan 40 per cent. 
at least went into the general reclamation fund, which is appli- 
cable to irrigation enterprises in some 16 States, whereas under 
the Senate committee plan nothing whatever goes into the gen- 
eral reclamation fund. Ninety per cent of all of these moneys. 
goes in one form or another to the State of Oregon. 

It is true that Oregon has contributed very handsomely to the 
reclamation fund. It has contributed about 810,000,000, I be- 
lieye, or something in excess of that, while it has received for 
reclamation projects only about $5,000,000. I assume that the 
reason that more than $5,000,000 has not been. expended in 
reclamation: projects in Oregon is that it has been somewhat 
difficult to find feasible projects upon which that amount of 
money can be expended, and that arises from the fact that 
Oregon is regarded as a humid State. On the Pacific coast it is 
called the “ Web Foot” State. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, let me put the Sena- 


5 It is true that, so far as the eastern part 
of it is concerned—I am going to refer to that about a fourth 
of the State is exceedingly arid. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, A fourth of it is exactly like the State 
of Nevada. 

Mr, NEWLANDS. A fourth of it is just as arid as is my 
State; and I assume that in that portion they have not been 
able to find the water that would enable them to establish a 
feasible project, and therefore the Reclamation Service has not 
constructed such works. I do not know, of course, as to that 


with certainty, and yield to the superior information of the Sena- 
tor from Oregon. 
Y CHAMBE 


misunderstands 
Says that there are now a million acres of Jand in Oregon 
| which can be irrigated from waters they now have; but Oregon 
the | has: been limited in the fund they have available. Nevada 


RLAIN, Let me say to the Senator that he 
the situation there. The Reclamation Service 


has received $5,000,000, or in excess of $5,000,000, for expendi- 


ture on reclamation work; while Oregon has not received in 
excess of $3,000,000. 


Mr. NEWLANDS. Yes; and Oregon ought to have more ex- 
pended—there is no question about that—if there are feasible 
projects there. Can the Senator explain why it is that the 
Reclamation Service, having received $10,000,000 from the sale 
of lands in Oregon, has not found it advisable to expend thus 
far more than $3,500,000 on irrigation projects there? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I want to say to the Senator, that I 
sometimes think, under the old law, that possibly it is the 
fellow with the longest pole who gets the persimmons, There 
were some distinguished Representatives- here who, under the 
old practice, used to get appropriations whenever they asked 


for them, and others would not. The Reclamation Service 


seemed to be partial to some States, and did not treat the 
others so liberally; but, as T have said, the Reclamation Service 
states that there are a million acres of land in Oregon which 
can be irrigated now. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Do they say that they have the water to 
irrigate that acreage? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Ves. 


Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, I want to suggest, 
days of the Irrigation Service, they were attempting to demon- 


‚strate the feasibility and profit of irrigating lands where crops 
different from the crops of the temperate zone could be raised, 
I imagine that, if Oregon has been neglected, it has been due 


to the fact that they were attempting to irrigate land where 

high-priced crops, such as oranges and other semitropical fruits, 

could be grown rather than land which would grow crops that 

would come in direct competition with products which were 

already being exported in large amounts from the country. E 

3 that Is probably the motive Which animated the Irrigation 
rvice. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. If Oregon has been unfairly dealt with, all 
I can say is that I want to see her fairly dealt with; and if there 
are feasible projects in that State, which would justify an ex- 
penditure of $10,000,000, I hope that ultimately Oregon will re- 
ceive that amount from the fund to which she has contributed 
$10,000,000; but it will be recollected that the purpose of the 
reclamation act was to regard the entire public domain as a unit; 
and it is a unit, regardless of State boundaries, and the purpose 
of that act was to sell lands that were salable and to devote the 
proceeds to the reclamation of the lands that were unsalable 
without water, wherever they might be in the arid regions. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Yes. 

Mr. FALL. I would have very much more at heart the ques- 
tion of the disposition of these lands if the statement which the 
Senator has just made correctly settled, to my mind, the proposi- 
tion with reference to the disposition of the proceeds of the sale 
of the public lands. According to the Senator’s statement, it 
would appear that 95 per cent of the proceeds of the sales of 
public lands in Oregon would go to the building up of irrigation 
enterprises in other States. That is not correct. Ninety-five 
per cent of the proceeds of the sales of such land is loaned) to 
be returned. It is purely an advance, and not a gift to the other 
States at all, or, rather, it is not a gift to the users under the 
reclamation projects. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. That provision was repealed, as T under- 
stand. The Senator from Oregon, I think, so stated. 

Mr. FALL. Oh, no, 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I refer to the provision which compels the 
application of a majority of the proceeds of the sales of public 
lands in an individual State to reclamation projects within that 
State. 

Mr. FALL. Every water user under every irrigation project is 
taxed for the cost of that project. Where does it go? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. It goes into the general fund. 

Mr. FALL. Then, I would rather have it go into the State 
fund of Oregon than into the general fund of the United States 
Government. 

Mr. NEWLANDS.. Not the general fund of the United States, 
but the general reclamation fund. 
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Mr. FALL. 
fund? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. It is to be spent on new projects wherever 
necessity for them arises, regardless of State boundaries. 

Mr. FALL. And the users pay every dollar of it? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Yes. 

Mr. FALL. Then it is only a loan in so far as the water 
users are concerned. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. That is true. 

Mr. FALL. That is the point I am making. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. It constitutes a revolving fund, to be used 
over and over again on new enterprises. 

Mr. FALL. It is simply reimbursable; that is, eventually, 
after it revolves until it has done all of this work—and the 
people are taxed under these projects to pay the money back so 
that the fund can continue to revolye—it settles finally, I 
presume, somewhere in the United States Treasury. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. It can be used, of course, for other public 
enterprises or can go into the United States Treasury when the 
entire field of reclamation is covered. 

Mr. FALL. The difference in this case is that under the 
peculiar condition of affairs in Oregon the greater portion of 
this fund, instead of going back to the United States Treasury 
at some time, will remain in the treasury of the State of Oregon, 
in which the lands are situated. That is the only difference so 
far as any benefit to the users under the irrigation enterprise 
is concerned. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Upon that theory, Mr. President, the en- 
tire reclamation fund would disappear, because the Senator 
contends—— 

Mr. FALL. Oh, no; it would not. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. That the moneys in that fund should go to 
the State from which the moneys were received from the sale 
of lands, and hence they would absolutely disappear and the 
fund would be at an end. 

Mr. FALL. If the Senator will allow me, I will call his atten- 
tion to the distinction, as I see it. A very peculiar condition 
exists in the State of Oregon. It was one not contemplated under 
the general reclamation act. Under the general reclamation 
act, under the land-sales act, under the policy of the United 
States Government in disposing of its lands, 95 per cent of the 
proceeds of land sales goes to the reclamation fund. What does 
that amount to for 160 acres under the homestead act? For 
160 acres, 95 per cent of $21 at the outside, and only 95 per 
cent of $14 in some instances, is all that goes into the reclamation 
fund. Now, under this proposition the 10 per cent of the pro- 
ceeds which would be used in Oregon—and I think the Senator 
from Oregon has rather shown that the State is entitled to have 
it used there—would amount to something like $32, from $32 to 
$40, for 160 acres, instead of the $20 or $21 under the ordinary 
land sales which would flow into the reclamation fund as contem- 
plated under the reclamation act. The condition existing in 
Oregon is a peculiar one, and I am simply calling the Senator's 
attention to it. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I can not see any peculiarity 
in the conditions. All I see is that public lands are about to be 
sold for the sum of $30,000,000; that under the law as it stands 
all of that $30,000,000 would go into the general reclamation 
fund, to be applied to feasible projects in the entire arid region, 
regardless of State boundaries, the purpose of the Government 
being to use the money derived from the sale of salable land in 
making other public lands cultivable and homes for the people, and 
compelling those people whose lands are thus reclaimed to pay 
back in a period of 20 years the money paid for their reclamation 
into this fund, so that it can be used over and over again in the 
creation of new irrigation projects. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, I do not think that the Senator 
understands the point made by me, He intimates that he does 
not understand that there is any distinction. Suppose that this 
bill simply proposed to return—as it does in one of its sections— 
these lands in Oregon to the United States; then they would 
become public lands of the United States, subject to the public- 
land laws of the United States. That means they would be 
subject to the homestead law and to the desert-land act; but, 
as a majority of these lands would not come under the desert- 
land act, we will say that they will be subject to the homestead 
law, under which for 160 acres the total sale price would be 
$21, at the outside, of which the reclamation fund would get 95 
per cent. The peculiarity of this condition is that, instead of 
being turned over to the United States and coming under the 
disposition of the general land laws of the United States, we 
are now enacting a special law under which the land shall be 
disposed of. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. But these lands are to be sold, and the 
policy of the United States is to put all the proceeds from the 


What is to become of that general reclamation 


sales of public lands into the reclamation fund. I understand 
the Senator says that more is to be realized from the method of 
sale proposed than would be realized by opening the land fo 
homestead and desert-land entry. That is probably so; but, as 
I understand, a yery large portion of these lands are timber- 
lands, and certainly the Government is not allowing timberlunds 
to be entered under the homestead law. 

Mr. FALL. It is not? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. No; it is not. 

Mr. FALL. Well, it should; and it is everywhere, except in 
the forest reserves, under the theory of which the lands are held 
in the United States Government. . 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Under the present policy of the Govern- 
ment all lands that are better for forestry than they are for 
cultivation are in forest reserves; and a good many lands that 
are not are also in forest reserves. 

Mr. FALL. But Congress has by legislation prohibited the 
creation of further forest reserves. This land in Oregon, if it be- 
came public land, would be subject to entry under the public- 
land laws and would not be in a forest reserve. If it were in a 
forest reserve, it would be, as is the case with other forest 
reserves, of benefit to no one to any extent at all; but not being 
in a forest reserve, it would be subject to homestead entry. 
So the figures which I mentioned a little while ago would be 
oe and the reclamation fund would derive 95 per cent 
of $21. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. The lands would be subject to homestead 
entry if the United States Government were foolish enough to 
permit lands worth a very large sum for timber to be entered 
under the homestead law. The fact is, that the policy of the 
reclamation act is that the proceeds of the sales of all public 
land shall go into the general reclamation fund, to be devoted 
to projects throughout the entire arid region; and the effect 
of this bill is to take the 90 per cent of $30,000,000, that would 
go into the general reclamation fund, and apply that sum to 
the wants of Oregon alone. I say that that is not within the 
spirit of the reclamation act and is not fair nor just. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Certainly. 

Mr. NELSON. I want to call the Senator’s attention to the 
fact that the reclamation act, under which the proceeds from 
the sale of Government lands go into the reclamation fund, 
contemplated the disposal of the public lands in the ordinary 
way. These lands in Oregon are not ordinary public lands. If 
they were simply public lands, I know of no general law under 
which the public could go on them and sell the timber separately, 
and afterwards the Jands be subject to homestead entry, as 
provided for in this bill. 

If these were publie lands to-day, I do not see how, under the 
general land laws, anything could inure to the reclamation fund. 
They would be open to homestead settlers, and unless they com- 
muted their interest and -paid for the land the Government would 
be getting nothing, and nothing would go to the reclamation 
fund. There might be special cases—for instance, if there was 
a mining claim inside of this—where something more would 
inure. 

In this case, however, here is a grant of lands made by the 
Government years ago, with the conditions of which the rail- 
road company have failed to comply. The grant was given to 
the company on the basis that they were to realize $2.50 an acre 
out of it. That was the condition on which they got the grant— 
that they were to dispose of it to actual settlers at $2.50 an acre. 
They violated those conditions. They violated them entirely. 
On account of that violation and on account of the decision of 
the Supreme Court that we have had in respect to this matter, 
we propose now to cure that entire matter. The Government 
proposes to assume a sort of a trust in respect to these lands, 
resume the possession of them, and classify them into three 
classes of lands—lands with water-power sites on them, lands 
that are valuable chiefly for the timber, and agricultural lands. 
Then the bill provides what we have not provided in any other 
law except in the case of certain Indian reseryations—for the 
sale of the timber separately from the land; and then, after the 
timber has been sold and cut off, it leaves the denuded timber- 
land open to homestead settlers. 

In respect of the agricultural lands, the homestead settlers, 
unlike the condition under the general homestead law, are re- 
quired to pay $2.50 an acre, and out of the timber we sell we 
expect to get a good deal more. They have put an estimate of 
thirty millions on this. We do not know what it will amount to, 
because the timber has to be sold. We can estimate what the 
agricultural lands that may be entered amount to. That would 
be $2.50 an acre; but out of the fund that we get from resuming 
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possession of these lands we contemplate paying to the railroad 
company $2.50 an acre for the entire grant. That comes out, 
and a large quantity of taxes comes out of it. Then, in addition 
to that, the Government has had a most expensive litigation 
from first to last in connection with this matter. It has had a 
great expense. The Government ought to be reimbursed for 
that. Then the balance of this money goes mainly to the State 
of Oregon; and why should it not? The Reclamation Service 
will get more out of this fund than it could possibly get if it 
were simply Government land without any conditions imposed 
upon it. 

Oregon has suffered in this case for years. This land has not 
been taxed. We propose to remedy that. The Government re- 
tains a small percentage of this fund. Ten per cent is turned 
over to the reclamation fund; but most of the balance goes to 
the people of Oregon, and why should it not? This land grant, 
in the first instance, was made for the purpose of giving the 
people of Oregon railroad facilities. Now, why should we apply 
the rule that the Senator from Nevada insists upon in a case 
of this kind, sui generis—of its own kind, nothing like it—a case 
in which the Government simply acts as a species of trustee to 
dispose of this land and adjust it for the benefit of all parties 
in interest? 

We do not propose to rob the railroad company. We give 
them here what the law contemplated they were to have in the 
first instance; and the balance of it, after paying the taxes and 
the costs and expenses, we devote to the State of Oregon, to the 
Reclamation Service, and a little bit of it to the Government. 
Why is not that just in this case? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I will explain to the Senator why I think 
it is not just. The fact is that the United States is to receive 
by these sales over $30,000,000 for public lands, and the United 
States has in the reclamation act declared a policy regarding 
the sales of public lands; and under that policy those moneys 
would go into that fund, to be expended in sixteen States instead 
of only one. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Wexson) 
said that if nothing had happened out there the reclamation fund 
would have gotten nothing out of this, because there would not 
have been any $2.50 to-day. I want to suggest to the Senator 
from Nevada, in consideration of that statement, that these 
lands, if no attempt had been made to give them to these rail- 
roads, would not be subject to entry under the homestead laws, 
but would be subject to entry under the timber and stone act, 
and that under the timber and stone act they would have been 
appraised and sold by the Government of the United States at 
their appraised value. So that the reclamation fund, as a mat- 
ter of fact, would have received the entire benefit for the full 
value of all these lands. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, whilst I wish to be entirely 
fair and liberal to the State of Oregon, and am entirely willing 
that she shall receive a considerable portion of this $30,000,000, 
I contend that it should not all be diverted from the reclamation 
fund, and that whilst a part of it may be properly dedicated to 
reclamation projects in Oregon alone, yet that a large proportion 
of it ought to go to the general fund. 

So far as the public domain is concerned, I do not think we 
should recognize State lines. It is a unit. The Congress of the 
United States has declared a policy regarding it. It proposes to 
devote the proceeds of all public lands to the preparation of other 
lands for sale, with compensation to the fund in the sale of 
water rights, and the application of the moneys thus received 
to new projects. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a mo- 
ment? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I will yield, although I prefer to go on. 

Mr. FALL, The Senator is making a broad statement again. 
That only applies to the public lands in certain States. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. That is right. 

Mr. FALL. It is not applicable to the public lands in all the 
States. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. That is true; but those happen to be about 
the only States in which there are public lands, for the great 
public domain now consists mainly of reserved timberlands and 
of arid lands that are worthless. without water. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nevada 
g’exd to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I do. 


Mr. CUMMINS. I ask for information: When the United 
States sells timber from a forest reserve, do the proceeds of the 
timber go into the reclamation fund? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. My recollection is that they do. I do not 
remember whether the whole proceeds go in, or only one-half, 
Can the Senator from Nebraska inform me as to that? 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the Senutor repeat his question? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have just asked the Senator from Nevada 
whether, when the United States sells timber from a forest re- 
serve, the proceeds of the timber go into the reclamation fund. 

Mr. NORRIS. No; my understanding is that they do not. 

Mr. FALL. No. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. My recollection is that a large proportion 
of them do. 

Mr. FALL. Oh, no. Twenty-five per cent of the proceeds 
from the sale of timber goes back into making roads, and so 
forth, in the States in which the timber is sold, and the other 
75 per cent goes to pay a lot of clerks. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. And only 10 per cent of it goes to the 
construction of roads in the forest reserves? 

Mr. FALL. Yes. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. So that it makes 35 per cent. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I will ask whether any portion of the 
proceeds of the sale of timber goes into the reclamation fund? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. All of it goes into the reclamation fund, 
and then there is paid out, by check given by the Treasurer to 
the governor of the State, 25 per cent of all the receipts from 
forest reserves, and then, in addition to that, 10 per cent for 
the construction of roads, and that goes to the governor of the 
State. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Then the expense of the service itself comes 
out? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Oh, no; the expense of the service itself 
is paid by the United States Government, in an appropriation 
made in the general Agricultural appropriation bill. 

Mr. FA But does the Senator from Colorado maintain 
that the balance, over and above the 25 and the 10 per cent, 
goes into the reclamation fund? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I think it does. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I think the Senator will recall 
that he is in error about that. The appropriation bill regu- 
larly appropriates all the avails of the use of the forests to the 
service itself, so that 25 per cent goes to the States, 10 per cent 
to use for the construction of roads, and all the rest of the re- 
turns go to meeting the expenditures of the service. 

Mr. FALL. The Senator is entirely correct. Not a cent of it 
goes into the reclamation fund. 

Mr. CUMMINS, That was my understanding. Now, I desire 
to ask another question, having ascertained the status of the 
money received for the sale of timber in forest reserves. 

The Senator from Nevada knows that a very large part of the 
land grant that has been taken from the railway company and 
resumed by the United States is, or was, timberland? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Yes. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The purpose of a reclamation act is to bring 
more land into profitable use, of course? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Yes. 

Mr. CUMMINS. A great deal of this land is heavily timbered 
yet, and before it can be devoted to agricultural purposes it must 
be cleared; and in the case of the greater part of it it will cost 
from $100 to $200 an acre to clear it. Now, is it not just as much 
the duty of the Government to help clear that land, in order that 
it can be used, as it is the duty of the Government to put water 
upon arid land? And why, in some fashion or other, should not 
the people of Oregon have the benefit of all the proceeds that 
arise from the disposition of the timber? 

I can not, for the life of me, see why you should put a strug- 
gling homesteader upon land from which the timber has been 
cut and expect him to spend from $100 to $200 an acre in order 
to bring it into use without any help from the Government, and 
square it with the policy of the Government trying to put water 
upon arid land in order that it may be brought into use. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. But this bill does not propose to turn over 
any part of this $30,000,000 to the struggling homesteader. 

Mr. CUMMINS. If I had my way about it, having in view 
just one object—namely, the bringing of land into profitable 
productive use—I would a great deal rather see the Government 
help the homesteader to clear this land than to turn over to any 
other purpose the money derived from the sale of the property. 
We have to get under use in this country all the land possible, 
and I have no more sympathy with the arid land than I have 
with the cultivable land that is covered with stumps. In the one 
case you must put water on the land in order to raise a crop. 
In the other case you must get rid of the stumps, and ordinarily 
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it costs more to get rid of the stumps than it does to put on the 
water. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, it might be a more bene- 
ficial use of this $30,000,000 to apply it in pulling out the stumps 
from this forest land in order to prepare it for cultivation than 
to use it in developing water storage for the reclamation of arid 
lands, but we have not that question before us. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, we can bring it before us. 

Mr. NEWLANDS, Ah! That is another thing. The question 
now presented before us is this: What is to be done with this 
$30,000,000 that the Government is to receive for public lands? 
Shall it go into the General Treasury of the United States, or 
shall it go into the treasury of the State of Oregon for the good 
of that State, or shall it go into the general reclamation fund, 
or shall it be divided between the three, a part going to the 
General Treasury of the United States, a part going to the 
reclamation fund, and a part going to the State of Oregon? The 
House bill makes the latter segregation, and I think it is the 


fairest. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I should like to call the 
attention of the Senator to the fact that the reclamation law, 
concerning which we were speaking a little while ago, reads 
as follows: 

Be it enacted, cto., That all moneys received from the sale and dis- 

of public lands in Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, 
Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, North Dakota, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, South Dakota, Utah, Washington, and Wyoming, beginning with 
the fiscal year ending June 30. 1901, including the surplus of fees and 
commissions in excess of allowances to registers and receivers, and 
excepting the 5 per cent of the proceeds of the sales of public lands 
in the above States set aside by law for educational and other purposes, 
shall be, and the same are hereby, reserved, set aside, and appropriated 
as a specia} fund in the Treas to be known as the “ reclamation 
fund.“ to be used in the examination and survey for and the constrne- 
and maintenance of irrigation works for the storage, diversion, and 
development of waters for the ation of arid and semiarid lands 
in the said States and Territories, and for the payment of all other 
expenditures provided for in this act. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, it is perfectly clear. These 
lands are public lands. There is no question about that. By 
the reclamation act they are absolutely dedicated to this work 
of reclamation of arid lands, and the effect of this bill is to 
repeal the reclamation act so far as the proceeds of these par- 
ticular lands are concerned. 

Mr. CUMMINS. No, Mr. President. The statute quoted by 
the Senator from Colorado does not touch the question that I 
asked. I asked whether the sale of timber, which is not the 
sale of public land at all, was within the reclamation act; that 
is to say, whether the proceeds of timber were turned into the 
general reclamation fund, The statute quoted by the Senator 
from Colorado does not answer that question in any other way 
than it has already been answered, and this bill provides for the 
sale of the timber. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. It provides also for the sale of the land, 
does it not? 

Mr. CUMMINS. At a very small sum of money. Of course, 
its principal value is in the timber. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, this act provides that the 
proceeds of the lands shall become a part of the fund subject 
to expenditure. Of course, I can see that this money goes into 
some expenditures, perhaps; but, at the same time, just like the 
proceeds of the sale of public lands, it becomes a part of the 
reclamation fund. Inasmuch as the timber is a part of the land, 
and would go by virtue of a deed of the land, I do not see why 
it would not be a part of the reclamation fund. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Of course, the timber would go under a 
deed of the land; but I asked whether the proceeds of the tim- 
ber that is sold by the Forest Service—and it is selling timber 
all the time—were devoted to reclamation. I do not know cer- 
tainly, but I would be very much surprised to discover that any 
part of the money that the Forestry Service received from the 
sale of timber goes to the reclamation of land. I have heard it 
asserted many, many times—I do not know upon what author- 
ity—that the entire proceeds of all the property sold by the 
Forestry Service were very much less than the expense of main- 
taining that service, and that we needed and were compelled to 
make from year to year an appropriation in order to sustain 
the Forestry Service, after giving it eredit for all of the money 
that it had received by way of sale. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, if t.e Senator will yield just one 
moment, this is an entire d from any policy that has 
ever been pursued heretofore by the United States in the dis- 
tribution of either its timber or its real estate. The bill pro- 
vides—and it appears from the letter which the Senator from 
Oregon read to have been worked out by the Secretary of the 
Interior—a patent for standing timber on land. The land re- 
mains the property of the United States Government. That 
standing timber is to be sold, and a patent issued for the stand- 


ing timber containing no title whatsoever to the land. Then 
the timber is to be cut off, and then the land is reclassified, or 


automatically goes into the other classification provided for in 


this bill. 

The use of the word “patent,” of course, is a misnomer in 
so far as the ordinary legal interpretation of the word is con- 
eerned. The title to timber is simply a license to go upon the 
land to cut timber upon it, and it becomes your property when 
you ent it and sever it from the real estate. The wording of 
this bill, however, is that the patent shall be granted for the 
timber itself, immediately upon its being paid for, and before it 
is cut. The title to the land remains in the Government, and 
under the terms of the bill becomes reclassified and salable un- 
der the homestead provisions of the bill at $2.50 an acre on five 
years’ time. 

The Senator from Iowa is entirely correct. There is no ques- 
tion in the world about the legal proposition that under no 
conception of the law applicable to the reclamation of arid 
lands as it stands now, without additional legislation, would 
the proceeds of this timberland go to the reclamation fund. You 
would have to amend the reclamation act. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, so far as the Forest Serv- 
ice is concerned, it is true that the receipts from the sales of 
timber do not yet equal the expenses of administration, so that 
there is no surplus either to go into the Federal Treasury or to 
go into the reclamation fund. It is also true that under this 
bill the timber has been separated from the land, with a view. 
I presume, to a larger realization and with a view to holding 
the land for homestead proprietorship. But the faet remains 
that the public domain has been dedieated practically to the 
reclamation werk, and that $30,000,000 is about to be secured 
from the sale of what we know as timberlands. I do not care- 
whether you separate the timber from the land or not. The 
fact is that we have so many acres of the publie domain, that 
are worth $30,000,000. or more, and from which $30,000,000 are 
to be realized. 

Now, what public policy has the Congress of the United States 
declared with reference to that $30,000,000, the proceeds of public 
lands? It has provided that those moneys shall go inte a recin- 
mation fund, to be used for the benefit of all of the States in 
the arid region and not for one. No State can claim that it 
owns any part of the public domain within its borders. It is. 
true that the State of Oregon is suffering, so far as its taxing 
power is concerned, from large timber reserves, and from the 
fact that there are large areas there of arid lands that are worth- 
less without water and are in Government ownership. But the 
State of Nevada and the State of Arizona and the State of New 
Mexico have all suffered to a greater degree. In the State of 
Arizona, under the policy of this law, the Government has been 
able to realize only $1,318,000 from the lands within its bound- 
aries, and that money has gone into the fund, and the Recla- 
mation Service has expended in Arizona $16,000,000, coming, for 
the most part, from the sales of lands in other States. The 
State of North Dakota has contributed enormously to this 
fund—$12,000,000—and they have expended in that State only 
about $2,000,000 for reclamation projects. The State of Okla- 
homa has contributed over $5,000,000. They have only found 
one feasible project in that State, upon which they have ex- 
pended $78,000. Both Oklahoma and North Dakota are favored 
in having for the most part of their domain sufficient rains; 
and, unfortunately, with reference to their arid portions or 
semiarid portions, they have not as yet been able to find water 
sufficiently accessible at a reasonable expenditure. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, the Senate passed the other 
day a bill granting to the State of Nevada 7,000,000 acres of 
land for its school fund. Was that in violation of the reclama- 
tion policy? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Yes, to that extent. It took 7,000,000 
acres out of the public domain, but it was land that is not 
reclaimed. Probably a very small proportion of it is possible 
of reclamation. The most arid States in the Union are the States 
of Nevada, New Mexico, and Arizona, No one of those States 
has been able to contribute much to the reclamation fund. Each 
one of them has received from it sums largely in excess of the 
sums contributed to the reclamation fund from the sales of public 
lands in those States. On the other hand, there are States that 
have contributed enormously to the fund, and yet they have been 
so blessed by nature with rains that it is either unnecessary to 
reclaim their lands or where they have semiarid lands water 
was not available, and so none of this money has been expended 
upon it. 

So far as the State of Oregon is concerned, it has contributed 
liberally to this fund—not the State itself, but the proceeds of 
the sale of lands in that State. Oregon is fortunate in having 
lands that can be sold. Ten million dollars have been received 
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from the sales, and they have been able to expend only about 
$5,000,000 thus far in that State. I hope to see the whole 
$10,000,000 expended in that State at some time. But what does 
Oregon get under this measure? Very nearly 90 per cent of 
$30,000,000. I say when you come to the question of apportion- 
ment the House apportionment is very much fairer than the Senate 
committee apportionment, because the House apportionment 
gives to the State of Oregon only 40 per cent of this $30,000,000, 
or $12,000,000, which is a very handsome sum. 

I do not wish, Mr. President, to do Oregon any injustice. I 
am glad she is so favored by nature. I am glad that she is not 
subjected to the necessity, as the States of Arizona, New Mexico, 
and Nevada, of resorting to artificial means in order to water 
the lands. I am perfectly willing that she shall have a very 
large proportion of the moneys that are derived from the sales 
of public land in that State, but I say that 40 per cent, under 
the bill as passed by the House, is sufficient. The general 
reclamation fund ought to have at least 40 per cent. 

Now, what is the status of New Mexico and Arizona and 
Nevada? ‘They are about in the same condition. Nevada is 
in perhaps the most deplorable condition of all. Ninety per 
cent of the land of Nevada is in public ownership, and she is 
obliged to rely upon the other 10 per cent to maintain the bur- 
dens of municipal and State government. She was persuaded 
into the Union before she was able to assume the burdens of 
Statehood with a view to carrying constitutional amendments 
-that were necessary and essential after the Civil War, and she 
has been struggling ever since. 

If there is a public domain and if there is money to be de- 
rived from the sale of that public domain and if it is the public 
policy to see that those moneys are applied to develop arid land 
so as to make homes for men, what State is entitled to those 
moneys? The State, of course, that has contributed least to 
the fund, because that very fact demonstrates that in that 
State there is a greater necessity. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I should like to call the 
attention of the Senator from Nevada and the Senator from 
Iowa to the fact, as I take it, that the reclamation act pre- 
scribed that the money received from the sale of the public 
lands should go into the reclamation fund. The only exception 
that exists, I think, with relation to the matter is where the 
Government undertakes to sell timber on a forest reserve. 
That timber on a forest reserve goes as far as it will go for 
the purpose of paying the expenses of administering the Forestry 
Service. But there is no law on the statute books that separates 
the land from the timber in any other phase, except in reclama- 
tion in a forest reserve, and therefore, in the absence of any 
other law, the proceeds of the sale of these lands with the tim- 
ber on them would unquestionably go to the reclamation fund. 

I can see that the statement which the Senator makes is cor- 
rect in that respect, and yet I think he loses sight of one thing. 
The State of Oregon was not able to collect a dollar of taxes on 
this land from 1866 to 1886, and the tax upon the land with rea- 
sonable interest each year upon the payment in 20 or 30 years in 
the Western States is equal to the value of the land. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Let me remind the Senator, however, 
that the State of Nevada has not been able to get taxes upon 90 
per cent of its land. ; 

Mr. SHAFROTH. That is true, but it is all wrong that the 
National Government should exempt these lands from taxation 
forever or for any great period of time. However, it has made 
Oregon pay for these lands practically in making assessments 
upon the persons owning private lands and private property in 
that State. I think the proposition here would be a good policy 
to start as to Oregon and to extend to every other Western State. 

Mr. FALL. Will the Senator from Nevada yield to me for 
just a moment? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FALL. If the argument of the Senator from Colorado 
with which the Senator from Nevada seems to be in accord—for 
that which the Senator himself just made it seems to me is 
in accord with what the Senator from Colorado has stated—I do 
not understand by what process of reasoning the Senator can 
arrive at the conclusion that in the disposition of public lands 
State lines should be ignored. He has just stated that Nevada 
ean not build up her own irrigation enterprises by the sale of 
the land within her own borders, but that under his reclamation 
project she should receive a benefit, because of her peculiar con- 
dition, from the sale of lands in other States. 

It seems to me that every argument the Senator can make 
simply fortifies the argument that was made here in this Cham- 
ber 70 years ago, when our general policy of handling our lands 
was settled definitely for the future by the result of the debate 
between Hayne and Daniel Webster, where one insisted that 
the public lands should belong absolutely to the States within 


which they were situated, to be handled entirely as they pleased, 
and the other that they were a great national heritage to be 
administered by the people of the entire Union, but adinitting 
that he had always contended and would continue to contend 
that the administration of those lands within the States should 
be for the benefit of the State in which they were situated. 
The Senator seems to have adopted an entirely different theory, 
and I am sorry that I can not go with him. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. The Senator alludes to the position of 
Nevada. Let me say that the position of the State of New 
Mexico is about the same. The State of New Mexico has paid 
into this fund $4,323,000. 

Mr. FALL. I recognize that fact, and that it will never be 
able to pay under the present laws of the United States to the 
reclamation fund what it should pay to it. The laws will have 
to be changed, and the laws that will enable you to do anything 
with the land in your State of Nevada must be different from 
the laws applicable to the State of South Dakota, and therefore 
you must in legislation for the disposition of the lands recog- 
nize State lines and not blot them out, as the Senator suggested. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Very well. If State lines had been rec- 
ognized, the State of New Mexico would not have received as 
much money as she has for irrigation enterprises. 

Mr. FALL. The people of New Mexico under the reclamation 
project are now being taxed twice. The land it was agreed 
should be taxed by the Reclamation Service, and if they are 
financially able to carry out their contract not one dollar of 
benefit will they ever receive from the old law which the 
Senator is so fond of discussing upon every occasion. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I am very sorry that the experience of 
New Mexico has been so bad. That has not been the experience 
of other States. So far as Arizona is concerned, she has paid 
into the fund $1,318,000 and has received in works $16,000,000. 
Of course, that money is to be paid back. It is a mere loan, 
it is true. Can any one doubt that that has been of great 
benefit to the State of Arizona? 

Mr. FALL. But how much benefit will it be to them after 
they will have paid it back? They will have paid for their own 
development. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I have shown that in these 
three States the contributions to the funds from the sales of 
public lands is a very small one as compared with the amount 
contributed to the project, or the loan, if you prefer that term, 
to the projects in those States. The only way the very arid 
States can be reclaimed is through the proceeds of the sales of 
lands in more fortunate States. The Congress of the United 
States has declared the public policy regarding the sales of 
those lands. The Government of the United States has sud- 
denly been favored with a windfall in its annulment of the 
railroad grant through which it is to receive $30,000,000 for 
public lands in Oregon, and the question is how that $30,000,000 
shall be equitably apportioned, how much of it shall go to Ore- 
gon for local purposes, how much of it shall go to the general 
reclamation fund for the benefit of the entire arid region, how 
much of it shall go into the general fund of the Treasury of the 
United States? 

I say the House apportionment was a fair apportionment. 
They gave Oregon only 40 per cent of this fund instead of 
nearly all of it, as the Senate committee amendment does, and 
gaye the general reclamation fund 40 per cent to be distributed 
among 16 arid States in feasible projects, or rather loans of the 
moneys to be ultimately paid back. MRecollect this is a trust 
fund. You divert $30,000,000 from this trust fund and turn it 
almost entirely over for the benefit of a single State. Of course, 
the same thing may be said regarding the grant of 7,000,000 acres 
to the State of Nevada. The proceeds of those lands are neces- 
sarily taken out of this fund if they can ever be sold. But 
what did we show? We showed that we have been 60 years in 
selling a 3,000,000-acre grant for school purposes, and we showed 
further that the 7,000,000 acres would only equalize the grants 
made to other States, not, perhaps, in number of acres but in 
essential value. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from 
Nevada will not infer that I have any criticism of the grant to 
the State of Nevada. I think it was a very wise one, for I think 
it was much more important to the schools of the State of 
Nevada to be supported and maintained properly than to build 
reclamation projects, just as I think it is a great deal more im- 
portant to the State of Oregon that she shall be permitted to use 
this fund in the way suggested than to turn the fund into the 
reclamation treasury. I should like to know from the Senator 
from Nevada how many of the reclamation projects carried on 
by the United States have been paid up? How many farmers 
have been able to make their payments, so that the fund as to 
that project has been restoréd? 
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Mr. NEWLANDS. I do not think that any have been paid 
up in full. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Why not? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Because 10 years’ time was given for pay- 
ment, and that was subsequently extended 10 years more—20 
years in all. The moneys are paid in yearly installments and 
are not yet due. Then also the difficulties of the situation 
have been very great. In the first place, the reclamation esti- 
mates were low. They were made upon a low labor and supply 
material market in 1902. The Senator knows how greatly the 
wages of labor and the cost of supplies have increased since that 
time. The Senator knows that as to the Panama Canal, where 
an estimate was made of $150,000,000, they have expended 
$400,000,000. So the Reclamation Service is not to be criticized. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am not criticizing it at all. I only say—— 

Mr. NEWLANDS. That, of course, imposes an obligation 
upon the settler that he did not contemplate in the first instance 
when he entered upon the land. Then, in the second place, they 
have had all kinds of questions to solve regarding the chemical 
character of the soil, the alkali in the soil, questions regarding 
the drainage of lands after they had been reclaimed. In many 
regions the waters soaking into the soil brought up to the sur- 
face alkali that was concealed. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Why, the land is not worth what it cost. A 
farmer can not go upon the land and make a living and make 
a profit upon the basis of what it has cost him. That is the 
real trouble, is it not? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I think all these enterprises are now upon 
a substantial basis, but, of course, there were conditions with 
reference to which Congress had to legislate, and among other 
things it did so tu the extent of the time of the payments. They 
have not been released from the payments, but the time has 
been extended from 10 to 20 years, and very large sums are 
now being received from many of the reclamation projects. 
The fund is being turned over and over again. Under this law 
the settlers on reclaimed lands in Arizona will be compelled to 
pay back into the fund the $16,000,000 which was expended on 
Arizona projects, and it will go to projects elsewhere either in 
that State or in other States, and then if the fund remains in- 
tact we will one of these days have an enormous fund aggre- 
gating several hundred million dollars to apply to some other 
public use, such as the construction of railways, good roads, and 
so forth. 

POSTAL SAVINGS BANK. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, before the Senate adjourns 
I wish to give a brief description of a bill I introduced to-day 
during the morning hour. It is the bill (S. 6224) to increase 
the utility of the postal savings bank, to encourage savings 
among the people, to secure the largest returns for such sav- 
ings consistent with adequate security, to provide for the 
loans of such savings for the promotion of agriculture and other 
useful productive industries, and for the promotion of home 
building and home improvement in the rural districts and 
elsewhere. 

The bill to increase the utility of the postal savings bank is 
intended to mobilize the money in the country outside the 
banks, to facilitate and encourage the saving and banking habit 
among the people, and serve as an automatic regulator of in- 
terest rates. Nearly $2,000,000,000 of so-called real money 
remain outside of existing banks. The addition of this amount, 
or a large portion of it, to the banking capital of the country 
will be of immense benefit. 

The bill removes the limit from deposits in postal savings 
banks and requires the employees of the Postal System to serve 
the people in their dealings with these banks as they now serve 
them in the matter of letters, money orders, parcels, and so 
forth ; that is, without limit as to amount of deposits, as letters 
and parcels are without limit. 

It requires that such interest be paid the depositors as their 
deposits will earn on adequate security. At present the Gov- 
ernment takes the people’s money at 2 per cent, turns it over 
to the banks at 2} per cent, and the banks lend it at anywhere 
from 6 to 10 and 12 per cent, and upward. Why should banks 
alone be allowed to use the money of the postal bank when 
other institutions and private citizens would offer security equally 
as good, and would pay more interest? The security must be of 
equal quality with that approved by New York and Massachu- 
setts for investments of savings banks, or such as is considered 
equally as good by the board of national trustees, composed of 
certain Cabinet officers, including cotton, wheat, and other 
nonperishable products adequately insured and warehoused. 
The deposits may also be loaned on real estate or to persons 
without collateral, if guaranteed by a bank, trust company, or 
similar corporatioa of accepted standing. The guarantor is 
allowed a small commission, At present savings banks and 


building and loan associations earn from 4 to 7 per cent on 
deposits. Why should depositors with the Government be re- 
stricted to 2 per cent? 

To encourage the saving and banking habit among the people 
the bill provides for negotiable certificates of deposit, of the sume 
size and form as ordinary currency, in sums from 5 cents to 
$1, $2, $5, $10, $100, $1,000, or more. These are payable to 
bearer or order, as depositors desire. Certificates of $10 or 
more bear interest after three months from date compounded 
semiannually. These certificates, while not having the function 
of legal tender, will pass from hand to hand by common consent 
in place of money and drive money into the banks, where it 
should be. Interest and principal of certificates of deposit are 
payable on surrender. Thus individual bookkeeping and the 
machinery of check books and the present exchange system will 
be avoided. These certificates, like gold certificates, will be good 
anywhere. Existing savings banks in good standing may be- 
come agents of the Postal Savings System under this bill, re- 
ceiving a commission on deposits they secure and maintain. 
Existing commercial banks of acceptable character may become 
agents for the loan of postal bank deposits on real estate or 
otherwise, each bank guaranteeing the loan and receiving a 
small commission on interest collections. 

The bill makes the Postal Savings System a single institu- 
tion, with branches and subbranches at every post office, an ally 
of existing commercial and savings banks, a vast reservoir in 
which they may deposit and from which they may withdraw de- 
posits as their needs determine. 

The bill permits these negotiable certificates to be counted 
as a part of the legal reserve of commercial banks, thus releas- 
ing enormous resources now tied up. 

It is calculated that the enlarged Postal Savings System pro- 
vided by this bill will mobilize between $35,000,000,000 and 
$40,000,000,000 of credits, taking the New York City savings 
deposits of nearly $2,000,000,000 as an example. 

On the basis of the experience of the Government savings 
banks of Australia, where three-sevenths of the people are de- 
positors, the enlarged system of the present bill should mobilize 
an army of 40,000,000 depositors instead of less than 600,000 
as at present. 

The present gold basis will be in no way affected. Of course 
actual gold will be called for only as limited commercial ex- 
igencies compel its use, because gold in possession earns no 
interest, while certificates of deposit in possession earn com- 
pound interest. 

Unshackle the postal savings bank. Let the people's bank 
serve the people. Criticisms and suggestions are cordially in- 
vited. 

Let me quote here a resolution adopted by the fortieth an- 
nual convention of the Cattle Raisers’ Association of Texas, as- 
sembled at Houston, Tex., March 21, 22, and 23, 1916: 

We further demand that the postal sa banks be “ unshackled ” 
and be made in fact the postal savings banks of the people of these 
United States, to the end that the savings of the people can be utilized 
so as to bring tħem the largest returns consistent with safety, and so 


that these savings ay be mobilized and used where they will be of 
the greatest value to the whole Nation. 


RECESS. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I move that the Senate take a recess 
until 12 o'clock to-morrow. ; 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 25 minutes 
p. m. Wednesday, May 31, 1916) the Senate took a recess until 
to-morrow, Thursday, June 1, 1916, at 12 o’clock m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wepnespay, May 31, 1916. 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

O Thou who art infinitely wise and good, we believe in Thee, 
that Thou art a God hearing and a God answering prayer. 
Teach us, we beseech Thee, how to be noble, how to be grand 
in the common duties of daily life, how to unfold and develop 
all the powers of mind and soul with which Thou hast endowed 
us unto the perfect man, as we know it in the Lord Jesus Christ, 
our Example and our spiritual Guide. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 
The SPEAKER. The House automatically resolves itself into 


the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
for the further consideration of the naval appropriation bill, and 
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the gentleman from New York [Mr. Frrzcerarp] will take the 
chair. 


Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 15947) making appropriations for 
the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1917, and 
for other purposes, ig Mr. Frrzqrrarp in the chair. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, on account of the amendment 
adopted yesterday afternoon increasing the number of sub- 
marines, it is proper to increase certain appropriations, and I 
offer an amendment for that purpose. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: 
and insert in lieu thereof “$9 

The amendment was agreed pn 

Also, the following: 

Committee amendment: 111820 100, Une 7, strike out “ $11,245,925” 
and in lieu thereof insert “ „925. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, is not that 
an error? 

Mr. PADGETT. No, I think not. It adds $2,800 for ammm- 
nition for each submarine. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Also the Sooma 

Committee amendmen: a 100, line 9, strike out “ $98,859,378 ” 
and gert tn Le thereot “ $104 073.878.“ 

Mr. PADGETT. That is the „ 

The amendment was agreed to 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I wWish to offer an amend- 
ment of which I gave notice y 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. BUTLER. Is this the printed Senate bill? 

Mr. PADGETT. No; this is coop the armor-plate amendment. 
This is the provision for speeding 

Mr. BUTLER. The bounty 5 

Mr. PADGETT. The bonus provision. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Page 100, after line 9, insert: 

“To provide for the y construction of the vessels herein 
authorized and for the additional cost incident thereto, including the 

2 ent of more than one shift of labor per , overtime Work. 
an e delivery of material, the Secre 0 the Navy in his 
discretion is 1 abe authorized to increase the total cost of each of 


Serene ee 21, strike out $4,257,000” 


Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, for the purpose of asking a question. As I caught the 
reading of the amendment, that puts the navy yards and outside 
contractors on a parity? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last two words. This provision is a bounty to 
contractors in the construction of ships? 

Mr. PADGETT. For expeditious delivery. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And the purpose of it is to 
speed up? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. How does that harmonize with 
the proviso on page 102, which prevents speeding up so far as 
the workmen are concerned? The gentleman will observe that 
in his bill on page 102 there is a proviso which incorporates 
the so-called stop-watch provision or time-measuring device and 
prevents the payment of premiums or bonuses or cash rewards 
to employees in addition to their regular wages, and that this 
is to apply generally to those who have contracts with the Gov- 
ernment as well as those who are employed by the Government. 

Mr. PADGETT. ‘That relates to the eight-hour law and what 
is known as the Taylor system, and has nothing to do with the 
question of different shifts and overtime work. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I wonder whether the gentle- 
man does not present a paradox in the amendment he now 
offers 

Mr. PADGETT. No. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, When he proposes to speed up 
in one direction and to speed down in another. 

Mr. PADGETT. No; I think not. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. May I ask the gentleman how 
far this proviso on page 102 is intended to go with respect to 


those who have materials to sell to the Government which enter 
into the construction of ships and those who have contracts 
with the Government for the construction of ships? 

Mr. PADGETT. It has nothing to do with it. It is the present 
law. The provision on page 102 is the present law, and has been 
for some time. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Has this identical provision 
been in the naval bill heretofore? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes; that identical language is the law under 
which the department is now operating. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It was in the law last year? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. It is the identical provision of the 


law. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I submit to the gentleman that 
while he may be speeding up in one direction, even though it is 
the existing law, he may not be speeding up in the other direc- 
tion. 

Mr. PADGETT. This one is to speed up, and the other is with 
reference to time-measuring devices. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The amendment here offered 
proposes a bonus, a cash premium, an extra reward to a con- 
tractor for getting certain work done, whereas the proviso on 
page 102 prevents a workman from getting any cash bonus or 
premium or extra reward for speeding up or doing any extra 
work at all. 

Mr. PADGETT. No; it prevents the others from using what 
is known as the stop-watch system. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It goes further than that, if 
the gentleman will permit, in that it prevents the payment of 
any premium or bonus or cash reward to any employee in addi- 
tion to his regular wages, so that there is no encouragement for 
the man who wants to speed up to do so. 

Mr. PADGETT. This amendment allows the employment of 
different shifts during the day and night. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. It is an added compensation 
to the employers, but not to the employees. It means a profit 
to the employers, but the employees will-not be able to get 
in by reason of the provision unless all are given the same 
thing. 

Mr. KEATING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. KEATING. As the chairman has stated, there is abso- 
lutely no connection between the two provisions. The provision 
in the bill provides that you shall not speed up the workmen, 
and the other provision merely authorizes or encourages the 
employers to employ an extra force in order to turn out the 
work in a given time. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman, who is an 
expert in this matter 

Mr. KEATING. I am not an expert. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The spokesman, at least 

Mr. KEATING. I am not the spokesman. 

Mr. MOORE of Pemnsylvania. I think the gentleman is both 
an expert and a spokesman. This stop-watch provision says it 
shall not apply “to the movements of the employees” while 

engaged in such work 

Mr. KEATING. That is the technical language required in 
regard to the use of the stop watch in Government arsenals. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does it mean that the em- 
ployee may do exactly as he pleases, without regard to the time 
employed? 

Mr. KEATING. Not at all. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Or that the Government shall 
have no control over him? 

Mr. KEATING. There is absolute control over him; there 
is control over him which secures absolute efficiency, and the 
only thing that is barred is the stop watch and the speeding-up 
system over individual workmen. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsytvania. If a man is more efficient than 
the rest, he can not get additional pay. 

Mr. KEATING. Oh, not at all; he can be paid any salary 
that the foreman or employer sees fit to pay him. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. , I offer the following amend- 
ment as a new paragraph. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 17, after line 14, insert as a new paragraph the following: 

“The etary of the Navy is hereby authorized and directed to pro- 
vide, either by the erection of a faztory or by the purchase of a factory, 
— * — kor the manufacture of armor for the vessels of the Navy; 

d factory or factories to have an annual capacity of not less than 


20.000 tons of armor; to be located at a place or places approved by 
the General Board of the Navy, with especial reference to con: 53 


of 5 in time of war; and tke sum of $11,000,000 is hereby a 
yoat out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise approp: ed, 
0 soy the Fe available, for the purposes of this act. e expendi- 
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tures for drafting, technical, expert, and clerical assistance necessary 
shall be paid from the appropriation h made, 

The Secretary of the Navy shall keep accurate and itemized account 
‘of the cost per ton of the product of such factory or factories and re- 
port the same to Congress in his annual report.” 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania for the purpose of offering an amendment to the 
amendment, 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment to the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


After line 8, on page 2, of the Padgett amendment insert the fol- 


lowing : 

We Federal Trade Commission is hereby directed, immediately after 
the ssage of this act, and annually thereafter, upon the request of 
the Reeretary of the Navy, to investigate and inyentory the armor-plate 
pianu of the United States, examine their books, and estimate and de- 


ine the average full cost of producing armor plate at said plants 
under the four following conditions, to wit: 
“(a) Plants running at full capacity. 
5 Plants running at two-th.rds capacity. 
Plants running at half capacity. 
Plants running at one-third capacity. 
f the manufacturers of armor plate shall refuse the Federal Trade 


“le 
“ 
u 


Commission full opportunity for xamination and investigation as above 
mentioned, the said appropriation for the erection of an armor-plate 
factory or factories shai be 9 avallable for that purpose; but 
if such opportunity shall be afforded the said commission, it shall at 
once determine the full cost of producing armor piste at said 1 
and shall immediately report to the Secre of the Navy a and 
reasonable price the Government shall pay for its armor plate. 

Upon the receipt of such report the Secre of the Navy is hereby 
nuthorized to enter into a contract or contracts for armor plate to meet 
the needs of the Government, now or hereafter, at or ow the price 
per ton so reper tae as the fair price for the 8 which the ton- 
nage awarded bears to the aggregate capacity of the plants, and the 
appropriation hereby made for the erection or purchase of an armor- 

Hate plant shall — 3 de used for 8 until the said report has 
made to the Secretary of the Navy, and the manufacturers of 
armor ee have failed, within 30 days after notice of such report, to 
accept the same and to enter into a contract or contracts for the manu- 
Seren as speed by the Secretary af the Navy ay of below the 
Seite hee Son 7 reported by said commission.” s 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I will ask the gentleman from 
Tennessee if it would not be possible for us to agree on some 
time for debate upon the amendment of the gentleman from 
Tennessee and on the amendment to the amendment which I 
have offered? 

Mr. PADGETT, I think so, on all amendments thereto. What 
time would the gentleman suggest? 

Mr. BUTLER. Requests from gentlemen surrounding me for 
time would indicate that an hour and a half is desired on this 
side. I assume that after we have disposed of this proposition, 
the most troublesome part of our bill will have been disposed 
of, and that we may then move forward quickly. I would be 
very grateful to the gentleman if he would consent to let us have 
on this side an hour and 15 minutes. 

Mr. PADGETT. I was hoping that we could agree on an 
hour on a side. 

Mr..BUTLER, Just now a gentleman made a request to me 
for five minutes. I do not expect to take any of the time myself. 

Mr. PADGETT. An hour and 15 minutes on a side? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

Mr, PADGETT. This is a new proposition, and it will be 
agreeable to me to take an hour and 15 minutes on a side. 

Mr. BUTLER. Two hours and a half altogether. 

Mr. PADGETT. That will be agreeable. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the gentleman include in that all of the 
amendments that may be offered? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes; an hour and a half on a side for debate 
upon the amendment which I offer and all amendments thereto. 

Mr. VARE. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. VARB. I want at the proper time, if it is decided to con- 
struct a Government armor-plate plant, to reserve the right to 
offer an amendment that it be located in accordance with the 
report of the Padgett-Tillman-Strauss committee, namely, the 
Philadelphia Navy Yard. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I hope the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania will be willing to refrain from offering that amendment 
so that we can agree on a time for voting. 

Mr. VARE. Do I understand that my colleague desires me to 
give up my rights to offer an amendment? 

Mr. MANN. I hope the gentleman will, so that we can agree 
on a time for voting. 

Mr. VARE. I am not going to object to the time, but I cer- 
tainly want to reserve the right to offer this amendment at 
Some stage of these proceedings. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman would have the right to offer his 
amendment after the amendment of the gentleman from Penn- 
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sylvania [Mr. BUTLER] is disposed of, but there would be no de- 
bate upon it under this proposed agreement. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Why can we not do this: Have a time fixed 
with the understanding that amendments may be offered dur- 
ing that period of time? There is one amendment which needs 
to be offered from this side if we are to adopt the affirmative 
proposition of the gentleman from Tennessee; an amendment 
which, I think, everybody will agree to. 

Mr. MANN. The amendment could be offered after the 
amendment of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BUTLER] 
is voted on. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I have no objection to that; but what I 
want is to have the amendment pending before the House while 
debate is going on and not to have a debate of two or three 
hours, and then at the end of that time have, perhaps, a new 
proposition presented. 

Mr. MANN, Having a lot of amendments pending is always 
confusing. 

Mr. SHERLET. There are only two amendments that I 
know of. I understand from his statement that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. VARE] desires to offer an amendment 
to locate the plant at a particular point. Incidentally I am 
very much opposed to that, but I think there should be an au- 
thorization for the selection of a site so that when we appro- 
priate this money we can use it. 

Mr. PADGETT. I have noticed that the bill in specific terms 
does not provide for the purchase of a site, and I was going to 
offer that amendment to the amendment myself. 

Mr. MANN. Of course the gentleman or anyone else would 
have the right to offer an amendment after the amendment of 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Butter] is disposed of, 

Mr. PADGETT. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN, And in the debate notice can be given of it. 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. Mr. Chairman, I make the request 
that two hours and a half be devoted to debate on this amend- 
ment and all amendments thereto, one half of that time to be 
controlled by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr, BUTLER] 
and the other half by myself. 

Mr. HOPWOOD. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
this matter is of such vital importance to not only the whole 
country but particularly to the State of Pennsylvania—and we 
are very modest people in Pennsylvania and have not had much 
to say on the floor of this House; 86 Members coming from that 
State—that it seems to me that an hour and 15 minutes on each 
side to discuss this amendment is entirely too limited a time 
in which to dispose of plants worth $25,000,000 and put them 
in the scrap heap and to spend $11,000,000 initial money of the 
Government to build a Government plant with probably twenty 
or twenty-five million dollars of Government money to come 
afterward before the plant will be in any way efficient. There 
are 86 Members from the State of Pennsylvania, and prob- 
ably half of them would like to talk on this matter, and that 
hour and a half of time if given to the Members from that 
State alone would yield us less than five minutes each. It strikes 
me that this is too important a matter to rush through in this 
limited time, and I ask for more time, 

Mr. SHERLEY. The gentleman realizes that what we are 
doing is to liberalize the time very much. Under the rule 
under which we are operating it would be in the power of the 
committee to cut off debate in 10 minutes, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Gentlemen will give us credit 
for voting against the rule. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I understand that 11 on that side did. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, A gag rule, under which we 
have no rights. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Tennessee? 

Mr. HOPWOOD. Mr. Chairman, a great many of the Mem- 
bers from Pennsylvania are new Members, and we have been 
used to talking in forums where we have had an opportunity to 
talk until the argument is completed. For a new man to come 
in here and talk five or ten minutes on a question of this kind 
and undertake in that time to present an argument worth listen- 
ing to is simply impossible. Now, it strikes me that while 
the rule heretofore may be as the gentleman stated, he knows 
better. I have indicated before that I do not, and a great many 
others who are new do not; but, whatever the rule may be, I 
ask that in view of the importance of the measure under dis- 
cussion that we be given additional time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman must submit some specific 
request. The Chair can not submit an indefinite request of 
this kind. 

Mr. HOPWOOD. I ask that two hours be given to either side. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asked two 
hours and a half—— 
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Mr. HOPWOOD. But that was two hours and a half on both 
sides. 

Mr. PADGETT. I could not agree to that; but I will agree 
on an hour and a half on a side, making it three hours in all; 
and, Mr. Chairman, I will ask to modify my request to that 
extent. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to ask a question. This is a business proposition. I 
want to offer an amendment looking to the real exigency of the 
present situation before this bill reaches a final vote. I am 
honestly and earnestly of the belief that an exigency exists. 
Now, are we to be shut off from offering amendments because 
we do not happen to be members of the committee? That is the 
question I want to ask; and I ask the chairman of the committee 
whether the privilege will be given to gentlemen who are not 
members of the committee to offer amendments which they 
earnestly and honestly believe ought to be adopted? 

Mr. PADGETT. I think so. 

Mr. HILL. Must they be offered to-day? 

Mr. PADGETT. We have got three more days. 

Mr. HILL. No, we have not; for one of those days is to be 
consumed on this business proposition. 

Mr. PADGETT. We are not proposing to take up the whole 
day ; three hours does not take up the whole day by a long ways. 

Mr. HILL. I think less than three hours would be better, but 
I withdraw my objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate upon the amendment and all 
amendments thereto be limited to three hours, one-half to be 
controlled by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BUTLER] 
and one-half by himself. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr, PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I will ask the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania to use some of his time. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to my col- 
league from Pennsylvania [Mr. STEELE]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. STEELE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, the pending 
amendment proposes to appropriate $11,000,000 for the con- 
struction of a Government plant for the manufacture of armor. 
In order that we may have some intelligent understanding of 
the purposes of this amendment it is necessary briefly to refer 
to the history of armor manufacture in this country. Prior to 
the early eighties armor plate was not manufactured in the 
United States. The first armor was brought over from England 
under a contract by the Government of the United States and 
delivered here at a cost of something in excess of $500 per ton. 
After that time the Secretary of the Navy estimated he would 
need in the construction of vessels then authorized something in 
excess of 6,000 tons of armor plate, and in order to meet that 
need he sent a circular letter to the different manufacturers of 
steel throughout the country asking them to bid upon the then 
needs of the Government and to erect armor-plate factories for 
the purpose of meeting that construction. 

In pursuance of this circular letter which the Secretary of 
the Navy forwarded a contract was awarded to the-Bethlehem 
Steel Co. for the manufacture of those 6,000 tons of armor plate, 
‘and that was the first contract made in the United States for 
the furnishing of armor plate for war vessels. 

Mr. EMERSON. What date was that? 

Mr. STEELE of Pennsylvania. About 1887. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The Secretary of the Navy 
then was whom? 

Mr. STEELE. I have forgotten the name of the Secretary 
of the Navy then, but my impression is it was during the second 
Cleveland administration. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Whitney? 

Mr. FESS. Hilary A. Herbert was Secretary under the 
second administration. 

Mr. STEELE of Pennsylvania. This contract was made, and 
the Bethlehem Steel Co. proceeded in the construction of this 
plant. Subsequently, about 1890 or 1891, at the solicitation of 
the Secretary of the Navy, in order to secure some kind of 
competition in the manufacture of armor, the Carnegie Co. 
also constructed an armor-plate plant, and those two companies 
supplied the Government with armor plate down to about 1903 
when the Midvale Steel Co. entered the field, and from 1903 
down to this time those three es have occupied the field 
and furnished armor plate for the Government. 

Now, at the present time those three plants, being the sole 
ones in the manufacture of armor, are all three located in the 
State of Pennsylvania. The aggregate value of their plants is 
estimated to be about $20,000,000 and the aggregate capacity of 


the three plants is estimated to be about 32,000 tons per annum. 
The average amount of armor consumed down to the present 
time by the Government has been less than 10,000 tons per an- 
num; therefore the capacity of the plants has been three times 
the needs of the Government down to this time. 

Under the five-year program which was suggested by the Sec- 
retary of the Navy this year, it was estimated that the require- 
ments of the Navy under the five-year program would be about 
24,000 tons per annum, but under the changed program, as rec- 
ommended by the House Committee on Naval Affairs, that 
quantity has been reduced practically to one-half. As I under- 
stand, the quantity of armor necessary for a battleship is about 
8,000 tons and that for a battle cruiser about 2,500 tons, depend- 
ing upon the thickness of the plate, so that what will be required 
at this time will be from 12,000 to 15,000 tons per annum under 
the present naval bill, which will at least be about one-half the 
capacity of those three armor-plate plants. 

Now, the experience in the manufacture of armor plate in this 
country has shown certain facts beyond dispute and which are 
admitted in the various reports submitted by the Secretaries of 
the Navy. They show the following to be conceded facts: 

First. The Government has from time to time increased the 


severity of its specifications for armor and the armor makers. 


have honestly striven to produce the best possible armor. 

Second. At present American armor is superior in quality to 
any in the world. 

Third. Deliveries of armor within the times specified have been 
satisfactory. 

Fourth. Notwithstanding the increased price paid for labor in 
this country, the price paid by the Government for armor has 
been lower than that paid by any foreign great naval power. 

So that the quality of the armor is beyond dispute, the de- 
liveries are beyond question, and the only point of controversy 
so far between the Government and the manufacturers of armor 
has been the question of price. 

When Admiral Strauss was on the stand testifying before the 
Committee on Naval Affairs the question was asked him dis- 
tinctly whether that was not the only question in controversy, 
and his answer was in the affirmative. 

Now, what is proposed by this bill? In order to meet the 
question of price, this bill proposes to do a variety of things, 
It proposes to erect a factory, or purehase a factory, or both, 
for the manufacture of armor for the vessels of the Navy; 
said factory or factories to have an annual capacity of not less 
than 20,000 tons of armor, so that a number of factories can 
be gotten by the Government under the provisions of this bill. 
It can purchase a factory, or it can erect a factory, but the 
eombined capacity must be 20,000 tons per annum. 

Now, it is impossible to buy a factory, because the armor- 
plate departments of the different steel plants that manufacture 
armor can not be segregated from the remaining portions of 
the plants, and therefore the question of purchase is an im- 
possibility without the purchase of the entire plant; which 
means the purchase of an entire plant, and the capacity must 
be 20,000 tons. 

Now, as I have stated, the proposed capacity of the Govern- 
ment plant being 20,000 tons, and the needs of the Government 
under the most efficient plan that has been presented under the 
bill now under consideration being less than 15,000 tons, it 
is obvious that the Government plant, if it is to be used at all, 
will afford sufficient capacity for the Government to manu- 
facture all the armor plate it will need for years to come, and 
there will be no use for the private plants. 

Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEELE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. EMERSON. What do these other plants do with their 
surplus armor? Do they not manufacture surplus armor? 

Mr. STEELE of Pennsylvania. No; they do not manufac- 
ture any surplus armor at all, sir. In the past the plants have 
been operated at about one-third of the time. Two-thirds of 
the time they have been idle. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. STEELE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, after a careful allotment of 
the time, I find I have three minutes left, and I will yield 
those three minutes to my colleague from Pennsylvania. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is 
recognized for three minutes more. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, if the gentle- 
man will permit, since the gentleman from Pennsylvania is cov- 
ering the ground thoroughly and well, I will gladly yield to him 
my five minutes. 
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Mr. BUTLER. That makes eight minutes. 


The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
STEELE] is recognized for eight minutes more. 

Mr. STEELE of Pennsylvania. I thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Now, Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to me for a question? 

Mr. STEELE of Pennsylvania, Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The owners of the Bethlehem 
Steel plant haye indicated that their armor-plate investment 
there is about $7,000,000. Is that correct? 

Mr. STEELE of Pennsylvania. That is correct. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. This bill proposes to appro- 
priate $11,000,000 to begin a plant anew? 

Mr. STEELE of Pennsylvania. Yes, sir, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The Bethlehem plant, with 
$7,000,000 invested, would be sufficient to manufacture all the 
armor plate that the Government could possibly need? 

Mr. STEELE of Pennsylvania. Possibly so. Its capacity now 
is 12,000 tons, and that would be the needs under the bill as the 
bill is now. written. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And the owners have indicated 
that they would transfer their plant to the Government, or they 
would accept the Government's price for the armor plate manu- 
factured? 

Mr, STEELE of Pennsylvania. They could not transfer their 
armor plant without transferring their entire plant, but they 
have indicated their willingness to agree that the price of armor 
plate should be fixed by a governmental agency—the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, Then the effect would be that 
instead of taking au existing plant ready for action the invest- 
ment in which is $7,000,000, this bill proposes to take $11,000,000 
out of the Treasury and go into the experiment of building a 
new factory and putting all these private plants out of busi- 


ness? í 

Mr. STEELE of Pennsylvania. Absolutely so. The effect of 
the building of this plant by the Government will be either one 
of two things: Hither the investment of the Government must go 
to absolute waste or else the private plants must go out of busi- 
ness, and their capital of $20,000,000 must be lost entirely to the 
stockholders of these various companies. Either one or the other 
result must necessarily follow. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
for just one other question? 

Mr. STEELE of Pennsylvania. Les. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does not a moral obligation 
exist on the part of the Government to encourage these plants 
that were induced to go into the armor-plate business for the 
Government's sake? 

Mr. STEELE of Pennsylvania. Yes. Almost every report of 
the Secretaries of the Navy that I have read has admitted that 
these three plants were constructed at the instigation or sugges- 
tion of the Government. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, 
tical confiscation? 

Mr. STEELE of Pennsylvania. Yes, 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. STEELE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Would not that depend upon the profits on 
their investment after a series of years? 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I think the gentleman had 
better go ahead without interruption. I think he can tell us 
better without interruption than with it. 

Mr. STEELE of Pennsylvania. I will reach that point at the 
proper time. The proposition in this amendment is the ordi- 
nary proposition that has frequently been resorted to by this Gov- 
ernment in settling differences as to prices. The only question 
of difference here, as I have stated, is the matter of price be- 
tween the Government and the manufacturers. Now, when the 
question as to the prices for transportation charged by the rail- 
roads was raised, the Government did not undertake to buy 
railroads or build separate railroads, but the Government in- 
stituted an Interstate Commerce Commission to regulate the 
prices paid for that service, and the result has been entirely 
satisfactory to the country. 

Now, the purpose of this amendment is evidently regulation, 
not confiscation. The purpose is to utilize a governmental 


Will the gentleman pardon me 


And this bill would mean prac- 


agency, the Federal Trade Commission, which has been estab- 
lished purposely for occasions of this kind—that this govern- 
mental agency, the members of which are appointed by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate, shall go over the books 
of these various companies and report a fair and reasonable 
price to be paid for this product, and if the armor-plate manu- 
facturers refuse to accept this fair and reasonable price which 


has been fixed by this Federal Trade Commission, then this ap- 
propriation shall be immediately available for the purposes men- 
tioned in the act. 

That, as a reasonable business proposition, means that the 
Government as the sole purchaser of armor plate practically 
fixes its own price for its product, and then it will not be neces- 
sary to confiscate any property and to waste $11,000,000 of the 
taxpayers’ money. [Applause.] 

Much has been said concerning the question of price that has 
been paid and the profits in the past. There to my mind is one 
of the mistakes which the manufacturers of armor plate have 
made in the past. They have permitted that calumny to go 
forth year after year without paying any attention to it, allow- 
ing it to go by in dignified silence, Under Secretary Herbert a 
report was filed by an inspector who went to Harrisburg aud 
examined the annual tax returns of these various companies, in 
order to ascertain the profits which they had made out of the 
manufacture of armor plate. Those tax returns afforded him 
practically no information on the subject, because armor-plate 
manufacture was not distinguished from the gross general 
business of all these various companies. Basing an inference 
upon an inference and a deduction upon a deduction, he made 
the inference, as he frankly admitted in his report, that the 
Bethichem Co. had made enough money out of these contracts 
to pay for its plant and 22 per cent in addition. Why, gentle- 
men, if the Bethlehem Co. had not paid a dollar for its materials 
or a dollar for its labor, the aggregate amount that it had re- 
ceived from the Government down to that time would not have 
been sufficient to do that. The aggregate number of tons con- 
tracted for down to 1896, when that report was made, was but 
12,000 tons of armor plate, and the aggregate amount received, 
according to the price paid, was but $6,600,000. The Govern- 
ment estimated the value of the plant in 1896 to be $5,000,000; 
and 5 per cent upon that investment would have made a total 
of $7,500,000; so that the amount received from the Government 
would have been entirely inadequate to pay back to the com- 
pany the cost of its investment, if it had not paid a dollar for 
its material or a dollar for its labor. [Applause.] The whole 
charge is utterly absurd and ridiculous, and this corroborates 
the testimony of Mr. Grace, the president of the Bethlehem 
Steel Co., before the Naval Committee, that the entire ayerage 
profit made during the entire period of time was but 1} per 
cent upon the capital invested, and that if they had invested 
the same amount of capital in the general steel business they 
could have made at least 10 per cent upon it, [Applause.] 

One thing seems to be assured from the present phraseology 
of the bill, and it is that the great State of Pennsylvania, which 
now contains the three plants manufacturing this product, will 
be excluded from any consideration in the location of a Govern- 
ment plant. I know that the chairman of the Senate Naval 
Committee has stated that he believed the League Island Navy 
Yard at Philadelphia would be an advantageous location; but 
an amendment made to the bill in the Senate provides that such 
plant shall be located by the General Board of the Navy with 
special reference to considerations of safety in time of war, 
and we know the General Board has recommended that mu- 
nition plants shall be located west of the Appalachian Range. 
It is, therefore, quite clear that if this plant is to be built, its 
location will be either in the West or the South. The State 
which answered the call of the Government for the erection 
of these plants, and furnished the capital to do so, can then 
scrap these plants and pocket their $20,000,000 loss, I haye no 
interest in any of the financial affairs of these companies, but 
I am interested in securing fair play for the 28,000 employces of 
the Bethlehem Steel Co., resident in the district I represent, 

Mr. BUTLER. I yield seven minutes to my colleague on 
the committee [Mr. Browntne]. 

Mr. BROWNING. Mr. Chairman, I wish to quote a para- 
graph from an address delivered in New York City, on April 12, 
1916, by a distinguished ex-Secretary of the Treasury, Hon. 
Leslie M. Shaw: 


From the close of the Civil War until ver, 
cooperated with business, encouraged development, and fostered in- 
dustry, The result is inspiring. Our wealth is unequaled; our stand- 
ards of living unapproached; our scale of wages 100 per cent higher 
than the highest. Our mines yield gold annually by the train Joad, silver 
more abundantly still; and we unload from coastwise ships aud rail- 
roads upon the shores of Ohio alone more iron ore than any other 
country in the world produces. We cut from our forests 100,000,000 
feet of lumber for every day of the calendar year; our domestic trade 
is three times the aggragate international trade of all creation; our 
shops and factories, even in normal times, produce more finished prod- 
ucts than all the shops and all the factories of Great Britain and Ger- 
many and France combined, plus 5, „000,000 every 12 months; an 
we pay out as much in wages as all the rest of the world. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, in these critical times of great uncer- 
tainty and grave danger when effort is being made to mobi- 
lize the industries of our country to be used in her defense 


recently the Government 
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and for her sustenance in time of possible stress it is not the 
part of fairness or wisdom for the Government to embark 
in the armor-plate business or any other business. It is a blow 
below the belt, i 

In the armor-plate industry we find three plants engaged, 
representing investment amounting to about $20,000,000, and 
in two of the three instances the investment was made at the 
solicitation of the Government, the third concern having entered 
without solicitation, but with the Government the only pur- 
chaser of the commodity. I, for one, do not believe we have 
eyer been overcharged for armor plate. If the figures presented 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs are correct, the United 
States is buying armor plate at a less cost than is any other 
country in the world. We are paying $425 per ton. 

England has five privately owned plants, and is paying $503 
per ton. . 

- Germany has two privately owned plants and is paying $490 
per ton, 

Austria is paying $511 per ton. 

France is paying $460 per ton. 

Japan's armor plate—and she owns her plant, and Japanese 
labor is the cheapest in the world—is said to cost $490 per ton. 

It is alleged that these figures are not accurate. I know of 
no reason why they should not be accurate in every instance, 
unless it be that of Japan, as the other nations purchase in 
the open market just as we do. Japan's secretive methods in 
all matters of war preparations may render the figures in her 
case uncertain. 

But, Mr. Chairman, for the sake of argument, suppose we 
have been overcharged for this commodity, we now have the 
assurance of procuring the best possible finished product at a 
price to be agreed upon by the Navy Department after due 
investigation and computations to be made by the Federal 
Trade Board. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the adoption of the Butler amendment 
will accomplish all that could possibly be accomplished by a 
Government owned and controlled armor-plate factory, and 
vastly more. It is estimated that a plant would cost the 
Government $11,000,000, but it will doubtless be realized later 
that a plant of the capacity of 20,000 tons will cost nearer 
$16,000,000. I believe that $16,000,000 had better be spent in 
building a battleship. To use the words of the minority report 
of our committee, it seems to me that we are much more in need 
at the present time of a “ fighting Navy“ than a“ manufactur- 
ing Navy.” Certainly there is no excuse for wasting from 
eleven to sixteen million dollars to drive out of business plants 
in perfect readiness to supply our needs to our entire satisfac- 
tion in every respect. 

Mr. PADGETT. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Davis]. 

Mr. DAVIS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I have indeed been in- 
terested in this whole question. I believe in a thorough and ade- 
quate defense, but from my viewpoint I believe that preparation 
should be permanent and for the future, because I see absolutely 
nothing to terrify or endanger us in present times or in the near 
future. It seems to me perfect sophistry to talk about immi- 
nent dangers confronting us, when God Almighty laid oceans on 
either side, 6,000 miles, and when a fleet to invade us must mob- 
ilize for several months in its own country, come at least 5 miles 
abreast, and spend nearly a month to get here; and modern in- 
ventive genius makes it possible to submarine and mine the ocean 
front at a nominal cost in a few weeks’ time, and hence blast 
them into atoms before they got even in sight of our ports. This 
Government needs this armor-plate plant as a part of its neces- 
sary defensive program, for we should protect ourselves against 
enemies within as well as without. This Navy bill is inadequate 
varnont it, although it carries an appropriation of over $200,- 


Mr. FARR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Texas. After a while. I have not made a 
speech on this question, and the gentleman has made several. 
I will yield later on, but I want to get off this thought, thank 
you. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield for the 
present. 

Mr. DAVIS of Texas. The whole proposition is resolved into 
a defensive measure; for I am not willing to believe that we 

are preparing to wade the oceans of the earth for conquest and 
invasion and aggression. I am ready to vote millions for de- 
fense but not a dollar for aggression. I am not one of those 
Americans who believe such a thing as that ought to come, or 
will come until we have lost all our American ideals and all hope 
of liberty and justice. 
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Our measure must be defensive. Otherwise it is un-American 
and unnecessary. 

Another question that has interested me in this whole matter 
has been the fact that in the multifarious speeches that have 
been delivered, the very eloquent dissertations and expansive 


arguments that have been made, I have never yet heard one man 


discuss the question from the theory and standpoint of the tax- 
payer. The whole burthen has been upon the theory, How much 
money can be spent, how fast can we spend it, and how shall we 
spend it? The question of where we will get the money has 
never been discussed. Why, if you would listen to the men, 
largely on the Republican side of the House, they discuss it upon 
the theory that all you have to do is to rub a kind of Aladdin’s 
lamp and the next morning you get millions, which come in an- 
swer to the magic wand that you lift. 

I stand in your presence and tell you that when I hear you 
talk about our great, massive wealth, our magnificent resources, 
and the overwhelming riches in our country I say “ yes”; but 
I remember when I was a boy there was an old negro, Hamp 
Magee, who used to talk about how wealthy he and Marse Joe 
were. He would say, We got the finest horses in the country; 
got more of everything in the country; we are the best folks 
and got the finest house and everything in the country.” But 
Hamp did not represent much of the wealth; he was an ordi- 
nary negro; his master owned the wealth. So when you talk 
about the great wealth of this country I say “Amen.” But 
listen: Of the 100,000,000 people in this country 60,000,000 of 
them to-day can repeat the declaration made by Jesus Christ 
when he said: 

The foxes have holes and the birds of the air have nests, but the 
Son of Man hath not where to lay his head. 

Thirty millions of people to-day must beg for the privilege to 
earn the bread they eat. Our tenant farm list, our mechanics and 
journeymen workmen list, and our industrial labor list, with 
mechanics and artisans, in this country represent about 60,000,000 
of our people. Twenty millions more represent the great com- 
mon business class. The remainder represent the overgrown, 
exorbitant, and swollen fortunes in this country—the malevolent 
rich. If you pile up these millions, the income-tax list shows 
that this class have been dodging their taxes and defrauding 
the Government out of $150,000,000 to $250,000,000 of the honest 
collections on incomes that should have been made in the last 
two years, And so the great burden of taxes must fall on the 
great common masses of the people. And when you pile out 
millions I want it for defense only. I want the necessary de- 
fense. Give us some aeronautic stations from which we can 
rise and scout the ocean and spy a fleet three days before it 
gets to our shores. Give us the submarine equipment and the 
necessary adjuncts and string the ocean with mines, and some 
armor-plated cruisers and a few stalwart battleships, and there 
is no nation on earth that can invade or terrify us. 

I am amused at the logic of the discussion that has been 
brought here. They tell us that we are in impending immi- 
nent danger now. I have heard those very words repeated 
time and again—“ in impending danger now.” With all due 
respect to gentlemen who make that statement, I answer no— 
ten thousand times no. These people on the other side of the 
ocean are famished, wrecked, impoverished, slaughtered, slay- 
ing, killing, crucifying, burning up, and destroying the accumu- 
lation of centuries, and are now prostrate, bleeding, wounded, 
torn, desolate, dead and dying by the million; and yet you tell 
us that they will get up, lock hands, organize a fleet, and swim 
over here and whip us. Please hush slandering our country 
with such twaddle. My God, we are feeding and clothing them 
now and sending them money to fight each other with. How 
can they fight us under such circumstances? [Applause.] 

I am ready to meet the logic of facts that kings and crowns can 
get together mighty quick if they want to crush a republic 
which stands for liberty and justice and the rule of the people, 
and I am willing to prepare for all necessary measures of de- 
fense ; hence I am for the amendment for the Government armor- 
plate proposition upon the theory that we will be free from the 
clutches of any criminal combine of the corporations that pre- 
pare the armor in this country. I do not know that it is neces- 
sary to manufacture a great deal of it ourselves. The fact that 
we are able to do it and ready to do it makes us safe. [Ap- 
plause.] 

When I hear the clamoring call for more big battleships and 
tremendous dreadnaughts I can not resist the feeling that it 
must be the call of an uninformed mind or the plaintive plea of 
an advocate of patronage for the Steel Trust and its allied 
monopolies. I am not an expert in matters of war and Navy 
equipment and do not claim to be, but I do assume to have 
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common sense and some knowledge of the world’s affairs, and 
one thing above all else that the present war has demonstrated 
is that the efficient instrument of warfare is not the great mas- 
sive battleship. England, with the biggest navy of any country 
on earth, and France and Italy’s navies to draw from, found 
Turkey without a respectable fighting ship, and yet was never 
able to land on her shores; and after having several of her 
massive ships blown to atoms by submarines, mines, and in- 
visible enemies in the water, took her big, fine $20,000,000 ships 
and sailed back and vacated all effort to land an army or batter 
down Turkish forts. Helgoland, a German island occupied by 
less than half a million people, stands more or less isolated 
within a few hours’ travel from the English shores, and yet with 
all her naval power England has never undertaken to bombard 
that little island. During all these two years’ warfare her great 
fleet has never been able to effect a landing on Germany’s coast 
line. Therefore, it is useless to argue with me that we ought 
to feed into the greedy maw of the Steel Trust two or three 
hundred millions of money to fit us up with great massive dread- 
naughts. They would be nice ponderous palaces to float around 
in naval parade and banquet feast to officers but comparatively 
useless except a few for defensive purposes. I would like to see 
America have a thoroughly equipped and ample merchant marine 
for purposes of trade and see our coast line supplied with aero- 
nautic stations and airships for scouting military purposes, 
I am one of those that believe the scouting for the future will 
largely be done in mid-air. Several good armored cruisers for 
rapid transit and effective fighting with a few good standard 
dreadnaughts to stay close to home for defensive purposes, with 
coast defense forts, submarines, and mine equipments we would 
be amply prepared to repel any and all of the nations of the earth 
if they sought to invade us. I would divide this general equip- 
ment into two parts, have a Pacific defense and an Atlantic 
defense. But all this can be done at what a few great dread- 
naughts would cost and be far more efficient and effective. 

It has always been a policy of the Democratic Party to stand 
for an adequate and efficient Navy, and I think this measure is 
an elaborate and extensive measure in that way. It goes much 
further in general expense than I would have had it go. I 
should have preferred a far less expensive armament in big 
ships and a more elaborate development of submarine, mine, 
aeronautic, and coast defenses, and this process should have 
made ample provisions for both the Atlantic and Pacific de- 
fenses, as well as for the Gulf coast lines. I am not one of those 
that believe that it would be convenient to swing our fleets back 
and forth from the Atlantie to the Pacific through the Panama 
Canal. The risk would be entirely too great to expect to trans- 
fer a fleet from the Atlantic to the Pacific in case danger threat- 
ened us on that shore. The distance from New York around to 
Seattle and Puget Sound is farther than from Japan or China to 
those points. 

But speaking for myself, I believe in the Government taking 
the profits out of war by the manufacture of its own munitions 
and implements of warfare, or, at least, be able to do so at any 
time, and thereby be able to protect itself against the aggressions 
and inordinate greed of the great criminal combines and corpo- 
rations that are now feasting on the world’s agony and distress 
in war. For, Mr. Chairman, it is a well-known fact and has been 
clearly demonstrated for years that there is an international war 
trust which controls the armaments of nations and dictates the 

‘prices of the world’s equipment for war. And not only that, 
but by control of the sources of information, education, and in- 
telligence it spends part of its ill-gotten, fraudulent millions in 
bringing on and provoking wars. These things being true, I am 
with all my heart anxious to see this great Republic make the 
start to liberate itself from these infamous and heartless com- 
binations. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. HENSLEY]. 

Mr. HENSLEY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I desire to say something concerning the pending amend- 
ment. I am in favor of the amendment for several reasons, 
whieh I shall endeavor to give. We have heard a great deal 
said with reference to the price at which the Bethlehem Steel 
Co. is willing to contract with the Government for the sale of 
armor plate for naval purposes. The company insists that it 
only enjoyed a dividend representing 11 per cent upon its 
capital for the last several years. If that. be true—and I do 
not know whether it is true or not—it does occur to me that 
the company would not be making the tremendous effert it is 
making and has made to retain this business, and you gentle- 
men on the other side would not complain so tremendously if 
the Government should build an armor-plate factory, and thus 
deprive the Bethlehem Steel Co. of this business. That argu- 
ment does not appeal to me as a business proposition. There 


have been several moves made by the Government heretofore 
to engage in the manufacture of armor plate. Some of these 
moves have not gotten very far. None of them have succeeded 
in accomplishing any definite purpose; but now, at this junc- 
ture, when it looks like that not only are the people in earnest 
but that Congress is in dead earnest, and proposes to appro- 
priate the necessary money to build an armor-plate factory in 
order to have something to do with the fixing of prices, this 
steel company comes forward and submits a proposition which 
upon its face appears very fair and just. Why has it not sub- 
mitted a proposition of this character to the Government hereto- 
fore? Why has it waited until now to submit a proposition 
which indicates that it is willing to charge a reasonable price 
for armor plate? I have not the means of knowing, except this, 
Mr. Chairman: According to the hearings had before our com- 
mittee, this same company, the Bethlehem Steel Co., has on 
several occasions sold armor plate to other countries at a 
much lower price than it was at the time selling armor plate to 
this Government. For instance, as I recall the testimony, it was 
selling armor plate to Russia for $249 per ton when it was sell- 
ing the same grade of armor to this country for $616 per ton. 

Mr. STEELE of Pennsyivania. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HENSLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. STEELE of Pennsylvania. Was not that a sample of 
armor plate sold them and not for general use? 

Mr. HENSLEY. That is the statement made by Mr. Grace, 
the president of the Bethlehem Steel Co.; but the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania will not undertake to say that it was not 
selling to Russia and Italy armor plate according to the samples 
it was furnishing those countries at a much lower figure than 
it was selling armor plate to this country for, though there may. 
be a question as to whether the difference was as great as that. 

Mr. STEELE of Pennsylvania. According to Mr. Grace, they 
sold it in excess of what it sold for here. 

Mr. HENSLEY. That is not according to the testimony, for 
Mr. Grace said when before our committee that “the price was 
not $616 that his company received from Russia, but, instead, 
was $520 per ton.” That was in the year 1894, and Mr. OLIVER, 
of Alabama, asked Mr. Grace this question: 

That $616 is made ap of elements added to it? 


bp say that $616 would be some small ticular 
but if we start dealing with those things we are going to get out 


ton Include the royalty, or 
did the Government have to pay the royalty im addition to the ? 
And Mr. Grace answered: 
I could not answer that, because it has been both ways, and I do not 


just know the years that took eftect. At some times company has 
paid it and at other times the Government assumed it. 


Mr. Grace was before our committee for something like two 
days, and made a very exhaustive statement, and he in every 
particular acquitted himself as a very high-class business man. 
According to the testimony before our committee, there has 
been no competition between these armor-plate companies for 
several years, and the Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Daniels, has 
succeeded in his businesslike negotiations in reducing the price 
of armor plate over former years sufficiently to represent about 
$200,000 to each battleship. 

But the reason that I more particularly insist upon the Gov- 
ernment going into the manufacture of armor plate is because I 
desire that these private concerns be taken out of the traffic of 
war munitions. I do not charge that these particular concerns 
are responsible in any degree for the present propaganda for pre- 
paredness that is being carried on and which has been going on 
for some time, but I do know this, that Mr. Grace told us that 
the stock in his company before the present European war began 
was selling for $30 per share and that at the time he was giving 
his testimony the same stock was selling on the market at $530 
per share. It may be true and it may not be true that men 
are actuated by selfish interest, that men will advocate the 
course that will best serve their individual interests, and that 
these big concerns are desirous ef making profits for their stock- 
holders, I say, whether that be true or not, I do not want the 
people of this country to believe that these concerns engaged in 
this character of traffic favor a condition which is war as against 
peace in order that they may be able to make these enormous 


profits. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENSLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. BUTLER. Does the gentleman recall the amount of 
armor plate made by the Bethlehem Steel Co. as compared with 
all other business ; what per cent? $ 

Mr. HENSLEY. No; I do not recall exactly the per cent, but 
the difference is considerable. 

Mr. BUTLER. The armor plate is about 2 or 3 per cent. 

Mr. HENSLEY. It is only a small per cent, as E remember. 
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Mr. SMETH of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENSLEY. No; I have not the time. But here is the 
point I desire to make, that profits should be taken out of war. 
It ought to be a question of patriotism. No man who reveres 
the flag will hesitate to respond to a call to go out and fight for 
the liberties of his country and sustain the flag. [Applause I 
do not want any man to be put in a position where the people 
may point to him and say, “ He stands for war simply because it 
means profits to him and his associates, and only pretends to 
stand for the flag.” 

When war comes and the people are called upon to serve and 
sacrifice for their country, even unto death, I maintain that no 
element or class of our people should be making n profit out 
of a situation of that kind. This Government, whether it ever 
uses an armor-plate concern or not, can afford to make this 
authorization for the effect it will have in further reducing the 
price of armor plate. We may or may not make a ton of armor 
plate. I want to say here and now that the Secretary of the 
Navy has rendered a great service to the country, for he has 
reduced the price of armor plate and has saved hundreds of 
thonsands of dollars in the armor plate that will go into the 
battle cruisers that this bill carries. [Applause.] 

The same argument was made by some against the Govern- 
ment manufacturing powder when it was first proposed a few 
years ago, but now we are making our powder for the Navy 
much cheaper than we were ever able to purchase it from the 
private concerns. 

Mr. MBEKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question—just one? 

Mr. HENSLEY. Yes. 

Mr. MEEKER. Does the gentleman think that there is also 
an increased profit to the people who sell horses and mules and 
cattle and butter and eggs? : 

Mr. HENSLEY. Mr. Chairman, I will not take the time of 
this House to discuss that. These products may have increased, 
but I am sure it represents so little to the farmers that no per- 
son would for one minute believe them influenced by it. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. HENSLEY, Yes; I will yield now to the gentleman from 
Michigan. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Is it not true that a short time ago 
aniline sold for 40 cents a pound and is now worth $20 a pound? 

Mr. HENSLEY. That may be, and chemicals of different 
kinds may be selling now for advanced prices; the Government 
has nothing to do with those articles; but these are the things 
that the Government has to do with, and the Government by the 
establishing of an armor-plate factory can protect itself against 
such increases. The Government certainly does not want to be 
placed in the attitude of promoting the things and the institu- 
tions that make these profits out of war. 

Mr. Henstrey was granted leave to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. . 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I yield fiye minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Foster]. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I am for this amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Papcrerr] for the 
Government to establish an armor-plate factory. The ery of 
men now, particularly of men who own these armor-plate fac- 
tories, is that of a dying man who has been a sinner all of his 
life and is now promising to be good providing he may be per- 
mitted to live, but they have sinned too often and too long, 
their arrogant ways will no longer be tolerated. The Bethlehem 
Steel Co. has sent out circulars, I do not know how many, but 
quite a number up to the present time, stating how good they 
are going to be to the Government if it will just withhold the 
building of an armor-plate factory for the use of the Govern- 
ment. That may be all right and all good, but we remember 
the past and what has occurred in buying armor plate for 
the battleships of the country. There have been charges on this 
floor, and I do not know that it has been denied by them, that 
the Carnegie Steel Co. has sold armor plate to the Government 
full of blowholes, and that to cover up these defects they were 
filled in some way to prevent detection. 

Mr. HOPWOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOSTER. No; I can not yield as I have only five 
minutes. The charge was made against the Carnegie people, 
and I think they admitted it at the time, that they had sold to 
the Government this armor plate full of blowholes. It was re- 
ported by workmen in the factory and the company was fined 
for doing so. Afterwards a part of the fine was remitted by 
the Government. We remember not a great while ago that the 
Secretary of the Navy asked for bids for armor plate from the 
three companies that manufacture armor plate in this country, 
and when the bids were opened they were exactly the same. 
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There was a wonderful mental telepathy, as you might call it, 
existing between the heads of these concerns by which they 
were able to tell precisely what armor plate was worth and the 
lowest price at which they could sell it to the Government, and 
all agree on exactly the same figures that the Government must 
pay to these concerns. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. FOSTER. I have only five minutes, but I will yield for a 
question, 

Mr. MADDEN, I was just wondering whether the physicians 
of the country in different communities had any understanding 
about whether they shall all charge the same fee for like serv- 
ices? 

Mr. FOSTER. I think not. I do not think there is any under- 
standing among them, and everybody knows they are poorly paid, 
anyway, so that the poor doctor would not be compared to these 
great corporations. But we remember, and I think the state- 
ment has been made a good many times, that these armor-plate 
factories years ago charged the Government a high price, and 
such a high price that their profits were enormous, and if they 
should go out of business now, which I do not believe they will 
do, I expect that these companies will not have lost any money, 
for they certainly have not lost any while they have been in 
the business, and I suspect that their capital has been paid for 
many times over through the profits they have made during all 
these years they have been selling armor plate to the Govern- 
ment at such a high price. I am not one of those who gets scared 
because the Government talks about golng into business for 
itself. I believe that the Government ought to have a right to 
manufacture those things necessary to use in time of war. We 
have seen the same fight made against the Government manu- 
facturisg powder, and I am sure that under the able leadership 
of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEY], who has had 
the management of the fortification appropriation bill for sev- 
eral years in this House, the price of powder has been materially 
reduced as a result of the Government’s manufacturing a part 
of the powder for its own use. I hope this amendment will be 
adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. KELLEY]. 

Mr. KELLEY. Mr. Chairman, in arriving at a conclusion 
for myself upon this question, I have considered only what 
would, in my judgment, be best for the Government of the 
United States. I have approached the matter entirely from 
the public side and the public interest. There are three con- 
siderations entering into the question, In the first place, there 
is the quality of the armor; in the second place, there is the 
matter of price; in the third place, there are the military con- 
siderations inyolyed in the question. 

As to the quality of armor, I think there is absolutely no 
question. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Foster] has had 
something to say about armor plate having been furnished some 
20 years ago of inferior quality. That may be true, and I 
think it is, but I have here a report made by the Bureau of 
Ordnance in July, 1913, in which this language is used as to 
the present-day armor plate furnished by these companies: 

The bureau believes that the superior excellence of American armor 
is due to the fact that the Bureau of Ordnance has consistently and 
persistently demanded from armor makers the best armor they could 
produce, and has from time to time increased the severity of its specifi- 
cations, particularly as to ballistic tests, and also to the fact that the 


armor makers have honestly and conscientiously striven to produce the 
best possible armor. 


That is a report made in July, 1913. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. By whom? 

Mr. KELLEY. By the Bureau of Ordnance of the United 
States. I think Admiral Strauss was at the head of the bureau 
at that time, 

Mr. BUTLER. That is correct. 

Mr. KELLEY. As to the price, I have not been able to con- 
vince myself that these companies, during the last 15 years, 
since 1900, whatever may have been the case prior to that time, 
have charged an exorbitant price. 

Now I will give you the reasons why I think so, and in this 
connection I want to remind the committee that under the 
proposition submitted by Mr. BUTLER, whatever the fact may be 
as to that price of armor, for the future the Government can 
fix the price absolutely itself. But as to the past, have these 
companies been making an excessive profit on their investment? 
All the reports made by the Navy Department and special com- 
missions appointed to investigate the cost of building an armor- 
plate factory for the Government have placed the cost of plants 
similar to those now in existence, approximately of 10,000 tons 
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capacity, at substantially the same figure which these com- 
panies claim to have invested in the business, upward of 
$7,000,000 each. This late report which I have quoted’ from as 
to the quality of the armor reports that to build a plant of 
10,000 tons capacity would require an investment by the Gov- 
ernment of $8,466,000. The report made by the Tillman Com- 
mission, of which Mr. Papserr was a member, estimated the 
cost at $6,300,000 for a 10,000-ton plant, which is approximately 
the size of two of the three existing plants and a little larger 
than the third. So that I think it is fair to assume that the 
sworn statement made by an officer of one of these companies 
to the effect that the value of his company’s plant is upward 
of $7,000,000, can be accepted as true. 

Now, according to figures furnished me by the Navy Depart- 
ment, we have purchased during the last 10 years from the 
Bethlehem Steel Co., the oldest company making armor plate, 
41,610 tons and have paid that company $17,740,805 for it. That 
is an average of 4,161 tons a year, less than half the capacity, 
and the average price paid was $426.85 per ton. These figures 
were furnished me by the Bureau of Ordnance of the Navy De- 
partment only two or three weeks ago. The average annual 
gross receipts of the Bethlehem Steel Co. from the Government 
during the last 10 years was $1,774,080.50. Now this sum 
represents the entire average annual receipts of that company 
for armor sold to the Government during the past 10 years— 
a sum less than 25 per cent of the capital invested in the busi- 
ness. Now out of these gross receipts the company, of course, 
had to buy its raw material and pay the men in its employ. 
It does not occur to me that if a company’s annual gross re- 
ceipts were only 25 per cent of its investment that it was 
possible for that company to make exorbitant profits out of 
its business. [Applause.] I can not understand how it can 
be done, | 

Mr. GORDON rose. 

Mr. KELLEY. There are many manufacturing companies, I 
assume, in the country making 20 per cent profit upon their 
investment, while the gross reecipts of these armor companies 
ee. is only between 20 and 25 per cent on their invest- 
ment. 

Mr. GORDON. Is the Government the only patron that the 
Bethlehem Steel Co. has? 

Mr. KELLEY. The Government is the only purchaser of 
armor. 

Mr. GORDON. The United States Government? 

Mr. KELLEY. The United States Government. 

Mr. GORDON. I thought they sold abroad. 

Mr. KELLEY. Oh, they have sold a few orders abroad 20 years 
ago and, I think, one order in 1911, as Mr. Henstry has said. 
It is their claim that they tried to get into the outside markets 
20 or 25 years ago, but without success. These foreign transac- 
tions amounted to only about 5,000 tons, all told. Practically 
speaking, these companies have never had any foreign business 
and are not now selling abroad. 

Mr. GORDON. Why not? 

Mr. KELLEY. Other countries have armor plants of their 
own, In many countries abroad it is claimed that, while the 
plants are under private management, the Government has some 
financial interest. 

Mr. GORDON. How does Mr. BUTLER propose to give the 
Government authority to fix the prices for the Bethlehem Steel 
Co. on armor? 

Mr. KELLEY. Through the Federal Trade Commission. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Read the amendment. 

Mr. GORDON. But it requires the company’s consent, does 
it not? 

Mr. KELLEY. If the armor people should refuse to accept 
the price fixed by the Government of the United States, the 
Secretary of the Navy is then clothed with power under the 
Butler amendment to go ahead and build the factory. 

Mr. OLIVER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLEY. I have not the time—yes; I will yield to the 
gentleman, 

Mr. OLIVER. The gentleman stated that these companies 
were not now selling abroad. Is the gentleman aware that 
in the report made by the Secretary of the Navy in 906 

Mr. KELLEY. Be quick; my time is passing. 

Mr. OLIVER. The report shows a combination between the 
foreign armor plants and the home armor plants that the 
arnor-plate plants in this country would stay out of the 
foreign markets. 

Mr. KELLEY. I have not time to discuss that particular 
phase of the question. What the gentleman says may be true. 
I only know that the records show that practically no armor 
plate made in this country has been sold abroad. ‘The officers’ 
of the company testify that they have tried to get into foreign 


markets, but without success. If the gentleman has any 
authority showing that they have sold abroad, except in the 
limited way stated, why, I should be glad to get the informa- 
tion in his own time. 

Mr. OLIVER. The gentleman did not answer me. 

Mr. KELLEY. I have not the time to go into that. My 
time is nearly up, and I want to pursue the question of price 
which I was discussing when I yielded to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Gorpon]. 

Mr. OLIVER. I will answer. 

Mr. KELLEY. Another reason why—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. KELLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. KELLEY. Bearing further upon the question of the 
profits in the armor-plate business, I should like to state that 
during the 29 years since the Bethlehem Co. began making 
armor plate the Government has purchased from that company 
95,007 tons, at an aggregate price of $42,344,937. It will be 
seen from these figures that the average annual sales of this 
company to the Government was 3.280 tons, for which the Goy- 
ernment paid the company $1,465,896 annually. On a $7,000,000 
investment we find, then, that the total average sales have been 
but a trifle over 20 per cent of the capital invested. If this 
company had been able to manufacture armor for nothing, it is 
apparent from these figures that it could not have made more 
than 20 per cent on its investment at the prices paid by the 
Government. Of course, out of its annual gross receipts all 
manufacturing costs had to be paid, an allowance had to be 
made for depreciation of plant, besides insurance, taxes, and 
administration charges. Under these facts I hardly see how 
the profits in the armor business could be as great as has been 
frequently stated. The great difficulty, it seems to me, in the 
way of reducing the price of armor plate has been the fact 
that the average requirements of the Government have been 
less than one-third of the capacity of existing armor plants. 
There is three times as much capital invested in the business 
now as is necessary to supply the needs of the Government. 
For the past 10 years the three existing plants have been idle 
two-thirds of the time. It is necessary to take this fact into 
aecount in arriving at a reasonable price which the Govern- 
ment should pay. On page 3728 of Secretary Daniel's hearings 
before the Committee on Naval Affairs is a table prepared by 
the Bureau of Ordnance on June 28, 1913, estimating the cost 
of armor plate in a 10,000-ton plant running at full capacity 
and also at one-half eapacity. The table referred to follows: 


FULL COST., 


[Reckoned on a capacity of 10,000 tons a year.] 
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Estimated cost of production of armor as a PAON plant, producing 
varying amounts. 


The cost of armor plate, as estimated by the Bureau of Ord- 
nance, in a 10,000-ton plant running at full capacity is $269.35 
per ton, and running at half capacity $353.04 per ton. These 
costs include every proper charge except interest on the invest- 
ment. If the existing factories were given business enough to 
run at half capacity, the cost of manufacture of armor plate 
would therefore be $353.04, allowing nothing for profits or in- 
terest on investment, according to this estimate of the Bureau 
of Ordnance. Five per cent interest on a $7,000,000 investment 
would amount to $350,000 per year. If the annual output of 
the factory was 5,000 tons (half capacity), the interest charge 
would therefore be 870 per ton. Adding $70 per ton interest 
charge to the $353.04 production charge makes a total of $423.04 
per ton, which represents full cost of manufacture and a 5 per 
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cent profit to the company on its investment. The price paid 
by the Government for armor plate during the last 15 years is 
shown by the following table: 


3915 (8-hoor Jaw meet! 8 as 


If the estimate of armor cost made by the Bureau of Ord- 
nance is correct, I hardly see how the profits in the armor busi- 
ness during the last 15 years has been excessive. But what- 
ever the truth may be as to this, under the amendment pro- 
posed by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Burer], it 
will be impossible for these companies to overreach the Govern- 
ment in the future, for the reason that the Government itself 
fixes the price. The appropriation for the armor plant under 
the Butler amendment is simply held in abeyance and is avail- 
able at any time when the armor-plate companies refuse to pro- 
vide the Government with such armor as it may require at a 
price designated by the Secretary of the Navy. 

Besides the question of quality of armor and price of armor 
there is the further question of the military value of the exist- 
ing armor plants to the Government. They are connected with 
great steel mills and could be expanded quickly to almost any 
extent should occasion require. The business has been divided 
among them for many years in order that all of them might be 
kept in existence and ready for an emergency. If the Govern- 
ment puts up a 20,000-ton plant one of two courses will be pur- 
sued. It will either manufacture all the armor that the Gov- 
ernment needs or it will divide the business between the 
Government plant and the three private plants. If it pursues 
the former course the three existing private plants will pass out 
of existence, and in case of an emergency we will not have this 
great reserve of armor-making ability to fall back upon, If it 
pursues the policy of dividing the business between the Gov- 
ernment plant and the three existing plants, the share of the 
business given to each will be so small that all the plants will 
be idle a greater portion of the time than even now, and the 
cost of production, not only in the Government plant but in 
the private plants, will be correspondingly increased. 

In conclusion, it seems to me that the proper way to handle 
this matter is to adopt the amendment offered by Mr. BUTLER, 
under the terms ef which the Government can fix the price 
of armor plate. This will protect the Government -against 
exorbitant prices and at the same time keep in existence for 
the use of the Government and for its protection in time of 
need all of the present armor-making facilities of the country. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I regret I have not more time 
to yield the gentleman, but I have not got it. I yield 10 minutes 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Horwoop]. 

Mr. HOPWOOD. Mr. Chairman, the gentlemen of the South- 
land seem to think that Pennsylvanians and New Yorkers and 
men from Massachusetts ought all to be put in jail, and par- 
ticularly the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Davis] seems to think 
that. I have heard all of them talk about on that line here in 
the last three days, and they do not seem to have any use for 
people who manufacture anything. They seem to be willing to 
send cars east to advertise semiarid lands and sell them to 
people in the North for ten times what they are worth, and, by 
the way, there was a car went through my town selling them, 
and one of those gentlemen got into jail before he left town, so 
some people besides Pennsylvanians do get in jail occasionally, 

Now, the Carnegie Steel Co. has been painted here in very 
dark colors, and I am not presenting a defense for them, but 
they have, however, done some good things;.they have estab- 
lished a $12,000,000 fund for pensioning their old, aged em- 
ployees, and the Government, upon the whole, has yet to take 
up a bill for the pensioning of a few people in Government 
employ. Such a bill was presented in this House for pensioning 
postal employees, but you gentlemen on the Democratic side 
have tried to smother it by referring it to the wrong committee. 
So this wicked corporation has done a thing for its employees 
that you do not want to do for Government employees. 

They have also appropriated some millions for people who 
have been hurt in the mines. They take care of them for a 
year if necessary, if temporarily disabled, and if they are 


permanently disabled they take care of them for life. They 
have done many other things in that line that I would like to 
call your attention to if I had the time, but that is not the 
question at issue here, and I will not take up further time in 
referring to it. 

Mr. GORDON. No; talk about blowholes. 
Democratic side.] 

Mr. HOPWOOD. Oh, that was away back in 1894, nearly 20 
years ago, and you have been blowing about it ever since. 
{Laughter on the Republican side.] 

Mr. GORDON, Then that is covered by the statute of limi- 
tations, 

Mr. HOPWOOD. The only things you people remember seem 
to be things that occurred 20 and 25 years ago. Now, as to that 
Russian sale that you talk so much about, when did that occur? 
That occurred back in 1894, and I will tell you that in 1894 and 
1895 the Bethlehem Steel Co. did not have a contract with the 
United States, could not sell a pound of their material to the 
United States Government, and they tried to secure some busi- 
ness elsewhere. From 1887, when they established their plant, 
down to 1893 they sold only 6,000 tons, an average of only 1,000 
tons a year, to the United States Government. 3 

In 1893 they got a contract for 3,500 tons. In 1894 and 1893 
they got nothing, so in 1894 and 1895 they attempted to get busi- 
hess abroad, and then they sold armor to Russia. In December, 
1894, they sold 1,115 tons to Russia at $249 per ton for nickel 
steel or harveyized steel, and in May, 1895, they sold 224 tons 
at the same price. On November 27 to December 9, 1895, they 
got some real business from Russia by selling them 1,187 tons 
at £107 per ton, or approximately $524 per ton. 

You gentlemen forgot to mention that sale. You mentioned 
the 1894 sale, but you forgot to mention the 1895 sale. It is in 
the testimony, Gentlemen, try and be fair in this matter, and 
when you call attention to things away back there that were not 
right and that were not defended on the floor here, give credit 
for selling good armor and give credit for selling it at a fair 
price now. A 

Gentlemen, in recent years you have been getting armor 
cheaper than any other country in the world. The testimony 
shows that, and you gentlemen, if you will look it over, will find 
it out. You will find that we are getting the armor at $425 a 
ton, while all other nations except one are paying more; and 
Japan, with her own plant, estimates that it costs her $496 to 
make her armor plate. 

Now, gentlemen, in view of the fact that we are buying our 
armor at $425 a ton, and in view of the fact that we have estab- 
lished these plants, or, rather, had them established at our own 
request, and the fact that they have served us well, with one or 
two exceptions that have been mentioned here aud which have 
been made much of, it can not be denied that we are producing 
the goods at a fair price to-day, and yet you gentlemen here, 
who were elected because of the extravagance of our side of the 
House, want to throw $11,000,000 away and establish a plant that 
will be nothing but scrap when it is done. 

I think if I had the time I could demonstrate to you that you 
can never make armor anyway. You can not employ people 
like Charlie Schwab to make it. They are not in the market at 
Government prices. A salary of $100,000 a year would be 
nothing to him, for the valuable information that he has ac- 
quired since he was a boy employed in steel mills, a business 
in which he has amassed a fortune of $100,000,000, perhaps. 
But, gentlemen, you do not like a man worth $100,000,000. You 
like a man worth—well, say, 30 cents. [Laughter on the Re- 
publican side.] I iike the 30-cent man pretty well, too, bit I 
also like the man who can make his way in the world in whatever 
line of endeavor he starts. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr, PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. PADGETT Denying the proposition that we are preju- 
diced against a man of wealth, I want to confess very freely 
that on this side of the House we do have a regard for the poor 
man that can not take care of himself. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

Mr. HOPWOOD. Well, we take care of the poor men in 
Pennsylvania, as I have inditated, much better than any man 
over there in any one of your States ever took care of a poor 
man. [Applause on the Republican side.] I will give you a 
talk on that question some time when I get the opportunity, 
and I will tell you how we take care of the poor man in Penn- 
Sylvania. But that would be a digression now. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
yield to the gentleman from Kentucky? 


[Laughter on the 
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Mr. HOPWOOD. No; I can not yield. I have only 10 min- 
utes. You propose to put $11,000,000 into an armor-plate plant. 
What will you have then? You will have a naked plant, with 


no expert knowledge to run it. You will have to go out and get 
people to run it. You can not get them from the steel mills. 
They have their experts, and they will keep them. They will 
not sell them to you nor hire them to you. It has taken 20 or 30 
years to educate these men as specialists. You will have a 
plant without any experts to make the goods. Neither will you 
have any raw material. These plants are not only steel plants; 
they have back of them all the raw material necessary for the pro- 
duction of finished goods. The coal, the coke, the iron ore, the 
furnaces, and everything necessary is back of those plants. 

MI. CARAWAY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. CARAWAY. If it is impossible for the Government to 
run its plant after it builds it, why do you object to the Govern- 
ment building it? 

Mr, HOPWOOD. Simply because you Democrats will throw 
the money away. We have to help pay the taxes. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] I notice every time anything comes 
up about taxes you say, We will make those fellows up in 

` Pennsylvania and New York pay for it.” You talk about pre- 
paredness, but you are not willing yourselves to pay for it. We 
are willing to pay our share. 

Mr, CARAWAY. The Government will have to buy the steel 
to build the plant, will it not? 

Mr. HOPWOOD. Yes; but you can not do it. 

Mr, CARAWAY. Then what are you kicking about? 
ter on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. HOPWOOD. You have to practically make all the stuff 
in the plant before you can get a plant. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Then why do you take up the time of the 
House to ery about it, if you are not going to be hurt? [Laugh- 
ter on the Democratie side.] 

Mr. HOPWOOD. Oh, you are doing the crying over there, 
You will be weeping if this bill goes into effect, because if your 
armor plant is built, you will find that you have nothing when 
it is done. 

As I was saying, you have not got the raw material back of it. 
You will invest $11,000,000 in a naked plant. You would have 
to put $25,000,000 more into it in order to have an efficient 
plant, to have the things that are necessary to go into that 
plant to make it effective. No steel mill has ever succeeded in 
my country about Pittsburgh unless it had those things. Every 
steel company in Pittsburgh to-day has gone out into the coke 
fields and bought thousands of acres of coking coal. They have 
built their own furnaces; they have their own ore beds. The 
Government does not propose to acquire these things, and it 
would be very foolish if it did. I say that the building of this 
plant, to begin with, is one of the most foolish things that that 
party over there has ever proposed, in view of the fact that you 
are now getting good goods. You can not deny that. You are 
getting them at a proper price, better than other people are 
paying for similar goods in other countries, even where they 
have their own plants. Then if the cost is right, if the goods 
are right, if the plants are there, and if those plants have been 
induced to make this material because of the fact that the Gov- 
ernment asked them to do it, and if those plants have no value 
for any other purpose—that is, those parts of the plants de- 
voted to the making of armor plate—still you want to put those 
people out of business, confiscate the armor-plate plant entirely, 
throw it into the scrap heap, lose our people $20,000,000, lose 
the $11,000,000 you are going to put in of your own money, 
besides a good deal more that you will put in later, and all 
because you want a Government armor plant, and you can not 
run it after you get it. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. GARLAND]. 

Mr. GARLAND, Mr. Chairman, while I am not an accountant, 
neither do I pretend to be a bookkeeper, it has been necessary 
for me for a part of my life to know the cost of making steel 
and iron in order to meet the employers and argue for the wages 
for the men whom I represented in the big labor organization 
of the country, the Amalgamated Association of Iron and Steel 
Workers. 

I have gone carefully over the report of this committee. I 
presume that the chairman did not bring in a report of the 
majority of his committee unless they knew something about 
the cost of making armor plate as well as the building of the 
plant. I have hunted carefully for some evidence of what the 
cost would be. I have gone back and found that in 1906 the 
naval board of officers made a report on the cost of making 
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armor plate, and they went right down through it in detail, and 
among other things they provided a discard item of 87 per cent, 
and then added 5 per cent for imperfect ingots not forged and 
5 per cent for ingots forged into condemned plate and 8 per cent 
for oxidation in forging, making a loss of 50 per cent. The 
report adds that “the above items are turned back to the fur- 
nace and their value is only that of the cost of cutting and con- 
veying to the furnace.” The report further shows the value 
of the ingot at forge to be about $71 per ton, or about 23 cents 
per pound, and this point is where the discard takes place. 

In the making of armor plate the practice is that more tlian 
50 per cent—running from 50 per cent to 58 per cent—of the 
ingots that are made for the purpose of making the armor plate 
is scrap, or, in other words, rejected. The practice of armor- 
plate companies is to take these big ingots that are scrap, cut 
them into shape, and make them into something else, like axles, 
something in high grade of steel that can be used; they do not 
lose them, If the Government is making armor plate and 50 
per cent of the ingots are rejected, when they come to the forg- 
ing point it is worth then about 23 cents a pound. The value has 
been put in it by labor and by metals and ingredients. What is 
the Government going to do with these rejected ingots, cut 
them up and make them into some other article? Oh, no; the 
committee refused a rule to let anything of that kind in, al- 
though the gentleman from Illinois, Mr. BUCHANAN, proposed 
to do it. What will they do? Melt it over? Then it becomes 
scrap, and, in the words of the report referred to, of value only 
of cutting and returning to the furnace. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARLAND. No; I can not yield. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is not obliged to yield. 

Mr. GARLAND. At the least calculation 20 cents a pound 
of the 50 per cent of your steel is lost. In other words, you 
make 20,000 tons a year of armor plate and you require 40,000 
tons of ingots necessarily fo make that much plate. Then you 
cut off half of it and put it back into scrap; 20,000 tons is 
40,000,000 pounds, at 20 cents worth $8,000,000, and the Gov- 
ernment has lost that amount. The making of armor plate by 
the Government will be a failure. It is an attempt to make a 
campaign document, but it will be the biggest monument of 
foolishness and inability that the Democratic Party ever put 
into existence. [Laughter and applause on the Republican 
Side.] Spend the people's money if you will, but remember the 
working people of this country will not agree to a wanton 
extravagance even though you do it to catch their votes. 

I want the chairman of this committee or some one on the 
committee to explain to this Congress before they go any fur- 
ther in this matter as to the absolute justice of these figures 
and show where the credit is given. 

I heard something on that side of the House said about blow- 
holes. It is evident on that side that there was a thought that 
this side might be desirous of escaping that thought. Not at 
all; I willingly weleome it. I know something about it, and if 
you think you are going to make armor plate without blowholes, 
you have another guess yourselves. They may not be as big as 
they were when they first started to make armor plate, but steel 
is porous, and there are holes in it—smaller holes now it is 
true—but the defects are there, no matter where you make it or 
who makes it. 

Reverting to these blowholes, that was another time in our 
history when the Democracy was in full bloom, as it is now. You 
had both the Houses and the President, and I remember well 
who discovered the blowholes. Not the administration down 
here but the men who worked in the mills—the Republican boys 
of Pennsylvania. [Applause on the Republican side.] The boys 
that go as sailors and soldiers and who have worked alongside 
of the men whose brothers and sons go out as sailors and who 
did not want to see them go down into the sea with any chance 
of losing their lives by defective work; they were the men that 
brought the evidence here. What was done? An investigation 
and a fine and then an exoneration. I do not forget the words, 
for I was working in the rolling mill at the time, and they keep 
coming back to me. I think it was Secretary Herbert who said 
in the exoneration that— 

While the highest point of efficiency required by the specifications for 
armor plate was not reached in this instance, yet the minimum speci- 
fications of efficiency that were required in making the armor plate were 
exceeded and therefore you are excused. 

{Laughter and applause on the Republican side.] 

That was during a Democratic administration, and the dis- 
honesty, if you please to call it so—and whether it was or not 
is a question when you go into the making of armor plate— 
was routed out by the Republican boys in the mills of Pennsyl- 
yania, As I said, it was a Democratic administration, in full 
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bloom, from one House to the other, and up there in the White 
House, that excused it all and refused to continue the fine. 

The report of the committee provides against a time study of 
“any job of any employee between the starting and completion 
thereof of the movement of any such employee while 
upon such work,” and so forth. Mr. Chairman, if the Govern- 
ment ever makes armor plate and tries to operate under the pro- 
posed rule as above, it will have to establish a morgue along 
with the plant. The pouring pits of the steel mills have been the 
scene of the most horrible accidents and most of it because 
some one faltered in the quick, efficient, and timed moment when 
a great molten mass of steel weighing up to as much as 350,000 
pounds was poured and handled. I have had the experience of 
not alone carrying my fellow workmen out of the mill dead, but 
have lain many days between life and death just for the reason 
that 2 half dozen men faltered in their duty for one moment 
before the terrific heat of an open-furnace door. 

As to the necessity of an armor-plate plant from the stand- 
point of use, there is no doubt but that the use of armor plate 
in large quantities is problematical. Modern war has reduced 
the effectiveness of high explosives. It is now a war of the 
best shells instead of the best armor, the problem is to get the 
shell to the place most needed to destroy. Whether it is carried 
to the spot by an aeroplane or a whirligig hung on its tail and it 
is spouted from the depth of the ocean or it is shot from the 
mouth of a cannon makes no difference when it strikes the 
strongest armored battleship, the result is the same. The 
present European war has shown wonderful progress in the two 
former plans of carrying and putting the shell where it does the 
greatest harm, and I believe both these means of destruction will 
improve and make less desirable in war in the future of heavy 
armor plate, 

The recommendation of the committee on the ratio of six 
battle cruisers to two heavy armored vessels is an indorsement 
of this thought; as the cruiser has less than one-half the thick- 
ness of armor, but has greater speed, it is less resistant but more 
offensive. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee use some of his time? 

Mr. PADGETT, I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. Dir]. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
rise to support the amendment for a Government armor-plate 
factory. I am strongly in favor of it, because it is another step 
toward taking the profit ont of preparedness, If I had my way 
the Government would, as soon as facilities could be provided, 
build every ship for its Navy and make all of its own munitions, 
I am in favor of the Government manufacture of all the neces- 
sary equipment for national defense, first, because it will re- 
move the sinister influence of the war trust in the determina- 
tion of our policy of national defense; and, second, it will en- 
able us to secure a dollar’s worth of preparedness for a dollar, 
instead of 60 or 70 cents’ worth of preparedness for a dollar. 


NEED NOT SUBMIT TO HORRORS OF WAR IN PEACE TIMES. 


When a nation is fighting for its existence it may be com- 
pelled to yield to the greed of steel barons, Army contractors, 
munition makers, and even politicians who gamble for leader- 
ship. ‘These are a part of the horrors of war. But this country 
is under no such compulsion. We are at peace and should pro- 
tect the people from added burdens in the form of profits to those 
who make munitions and build ships in preparation for war. 


PEOPLE’S VIEWS ON PREPAREDNESS, 


Mr. Chairman, I am a new Member of this House. I come 
from the far Northwest. Owing to the great distance, I can not 
go home for a few days at a time to mingle with my constit- 
uents, as many Members who live near the Capital can. This 


question of national defense having become a burning issue 
since I was elected, I have been anxious to know what the peo- 
ple of the district I represent think about preparedness. I have 
wanted at all times to consider these great questions, so far as 
possible, from the standpoint of the individual citizens rather 
than from the standpoint of officials here in Washington. 

Of all the places I have ever lived I have never known any 
place where it is so difficult to learn what the sentiments of the 
people really are as right here in Washington. I shall not take 
the time at this point to explain why this is so, but simply de- 
sire to call attention to the fact. 


HOW MORE THAN 12,000 VOTED. 


Because I could not go home, and because it was so difficult 
here to know what the people are thinking, I decided to write 
the voters of my district for their views. I sent a list of ques- 
tions to every man and woman who voted in the fifth congres- 
sional district of Washington in 1914, and I received literally 
thousands of replies. These replies came from every class of 
people in every part of the district, both city and country. 
The first question I asked was whether or not they favored in- 
creasing the appropriations from $250,000,000 to $500,000,000 
for preparedness. In reply I received a majority of 300 in 
favor of the big preparedness program. 

CITY PEOPLE FAVOR AND COUNTRY PEOPLE OPPOSE, 


Mr. EMERSON. What was the total vote? 

Mr. DILL, The total vote was 12,517. Those in favor were 
6,412 and those opposed 6,105. And the striking thing about it 
was that in Spokane, a city of 140,000 people, my home town, 
the vote was nearly 3 to 2 in favor of this program, while in 
the country districts surrounding Spokane, in the outlying 
counties, it was nearly 3 to 2 against the program. I have 
segregated the vote by counties in order that the Recorp may 
show exactly what the results are. 

SUPPORTING THE PRESIDENT. 


Now, I happen to live in a district that is normally over- 
whelmingly Republican, and I asked two questions, the results 
of which are interesting from a political standpoint. I asked 
whether or not they were in favor of supporting the President's 
policy as to Mexico and as to the European war, and the an- 
swers show that by a vote of more than 3 to 1 they support the 
President’s policy in Mexico and by a vote of more than 2 to 1 
they support him in his European policy. [Applause.] 

OPPOSE COMPULSORY SERVICE. 

Another question ‘to which the replies may be of interest was 
whether or not they favored compulsory military service. Now, 
it happens that in Spokane one of the leading newspapers is 
continually trying to educate the people in favor of compulsory 
military service; yet out of the more than 12,000 replies on that 
question I found that 4,560 were in favor of it and 6,544 were 
opposed to it, or a vote of 3 to 2 against it. They were strong- 
est against it in the country districts, but every county in my 
district was opposed to it, the majority against it being 2,000, 
although I counted all votes registered in favor of the Swiss 
system on the side of compulsory service. 


FAVOR FEDERALIZATION OF NATIONAL GUARD, 


The answers show an overwhelming preference for federaliza- 
tion of the National Guard and an opposition vote to the propo- 
sition of an embargo by a ratio of 7 to 5. They indorse the 
tariff board by more than 3 to 1 and the Government ship- 
purchase bill by nearly 4 to 1. On the question of withdraw- 
ing from the Philippines the vote is 3 to 2 in favor of with- 
drawal. Most of those who answered the questions understood 
“withdrawal” as meaning immediate withdrawal. Not more 
than 1 in 10 favored retaining them permanently. The ques- 
tions and replies were as follows: 


Do you favor increasing appropriations for the Army and Navy from $250,000,000 to $500,000,000? 
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Do you believe President Wilson's policy toward Mexico should be supported? 


Spokane County. 
Stevens | Chelan | Lincoln [Okanogan] Douglas 

County. | County. | County. | County. | County. 
City, Country. 


% ˙⁰»] ] ͥ——qm¼d 4,440 
NO venues ̃ . ß Waksaddanter woabes sien 1,230 


Do you believe President Wilson's policy in regard to the European war should be supported? 


Spokane County. 


Stevens | Chelan | Lincoln |O Douglas 
County. | County. | County, | County. | County, 


Do you favor compulsory military service? 


Spokane County. | 
Stevens | Chelan | Lincoln (Okan Douglas 
County. County. | County, County. 


Are you in favor of federalizing the National Guard? 


Spokane County. 


Yes... 


Spokane County. 


Stevens | Chelan | Lincoln Douglas 


kanogan 
County. | County. | County. | County. | County. Total. 


City. Country. 


1,825 593 5,141 
3,819 606 520 448 555 7,167 


5,641 12,308 


Do you favor a tariff board? 


Lincoln [Okanogan] Douglas 
County. | County. County. 


Stevens 
County. 


940 742 190 9, 296 
438 290 107 3,075 


27 


10,973 
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Do you favor withdrawal from the Philippines? 


Spokane County. 


ore —The reason for blanks under Lincoln County is that I sent the questions to the people there a few weeks carlier and did not include all of the questions sent to 


the e of the voters of the distr: 


Now, these figures are interesting as coming from the people, 
and the most striking thing to me as I read these thousands and 
thousands of letters—and I read every one of them myself— 
was the continual repetition of the expression, “ We do not 
care how much money is spent if you will take the graft out 
of it,” “Spend the money, but take the profit out of it,” “Cut 
out the pork, that is what we object to.” And I believe that 
much of this “ graft ” and “ profit” to which they refer is to be 
found in the contracts to manufacturing establishments which 
manufacture armor plate and other munitions of war. [Ap- 
plause.] 

TWO KINDS OF NATIONAL DEFENSE. 

There are two kinds of national defense, Mr. Chairman. One 
is defense against the foes from without; the other is against 
the foes from within, I have no fear but that eventually the 
American people would successfully defend themselyes against 
any and all foreign foes, but I have grave fears that this Nation 
may some time be destroyed by foes beneath our own flag. It 
can always appeal to the magnificent patriotism of the people 
to prepare and, if need be, to fight against a foreign foe. But 
the foes from within sometimes wrap the flag about themselves 
to arouse patriotic enthusiasm and then try to use that en- 
thusiasm to induce the people to establish certain systems and 
institutions and to adopt certain policies which would ulti- 
mately destroy the Republic. 

PEOPLE FAVOR PREPAREDNESS, 

I believe that the American people are in favor of national 
defense. Because Members on this floor believe that this Con- 
gress will appropriate the most stupendous sums of money for 
preparation for war in time of peace ever appropriated for a 
similar purpose by any Government in the known history of the 
world. This Congress has already passed an Army Dill to 
double the standing Army and to provide military training for 
the young men on a greater scale than ever before attempted in 
this country. Congress will pass this naval bill, which will 
carry the greatest increases in the Navy ever provided by any 
Congress. As the representatives of the people we do this 
because of the agitation for a greater national defense. In 
other words, we are already preparing ourselves for defense 
against the foes from without. This armor-plate bill will pro- 
vide not only an addition to our facilities for preparation for 
defense against foreign foes, but at the same time will be a blow 
to those domestic foes which now confront us, namely, those who 
profit by war and preparation for war. As I have said before, 
I am ready and anxious to vote for measures which will make it 
impossible for anybody to make any profit whatsoever out of 
preparation for war. 

At this point I shall insert in the Recorp a table showing the 
appropriations for military and naval purposes made by this 
Government during the past 15 years. 

Nacal and military appropriations of United States,1900 to 1915, inclusive. 


A pria- A pria- 
Fiscal year. bons tor ae | 


$117, 841,998 | $8,740,001 
116, 912, 716 , 232, 
95,930,488 | 7,181,139 
73,815, 653 333, 748 
|, AUS, 6, 821, 
70, 509, O11 172, 
76, 930, 157 
264 


eee eee ß 54 


3 total of appropriations, 1900 to 1916, inclusive, $3,401,- 
This year we shall appropriate between $400,000,000 and 
$500,000,000 for preparation for war, and if we get a dollar's 
worth of preparedness for a dollar, this should, indeed, be a sub- 
stantial increase in our national defense. 
WHO WILL PAY THE BILLS? 

But we should not be forgetful of the fact that somebody must 
pay thé bills for the increases which we are making. If I have 
my way, those bills will be paid by those who can best afford it, 
namely, those who possess great wealth and those who are grow- 
ing richer because of profits from the world war, particularly 
the munition makers. If I have my way, every dollar neces- 
sary to pay the added expenditures for the increases in the 
Army and Navy will be raised by an increased tax on large 
incomes, a Federal inheritance tax, and a tax on all munitions 
of war manufactured in this country. 

PROFITS BY MUNITION MAKERS, 

The profits American munition makers have made during this 
European war are so great as to be almost beyond belief. The 
Standard Financial Digest for January 12, 1916, gives the fol- 
lowing figures: 

Contracts for war materials said to be held by 25 leading companies. 


BS 22 85% 


8 
60 
20 
181 
5122 
1473 
120 
@) 
33 
25 
120 
25 
130 
73 
1 At arbitrary rate of 25 per cent profit. 
oan y incorporated in November, 1914. 
‘Not extra dividend. 
Old stock. 
ne esc 
——. boat closed at 45}. 


Those are the figures for the first 15 months of the war. They 
do not include the orders and profits since December 15, 1916, 
which have been enormous, It is estimated by the Wall Street 
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Journal that these profits now amount to more than $2,000,000,000. 
Now, when the war in Europe shows signs of burning out, they 
look to this Government for a new market. They agitate for a 
preparedness which will bring more profits rather than a pre- 
paredness which will give us all the possible protection which 
can be secured for the money appropriated. 

GOVERNMENT MANUFACTURE A SUCCESS. 

That Government manufacture of munitions will give us more 
preparedness for the same amount of money is not a mere 
theory. It is based on facts and experience. Hon. Josephus 
Daniels, Secretary of the Navy, says: 


8 has demonstrated that it has been sound public policy for 
the Government to be able to manufacture smokeless powder. A few 
years ago the Government paid 80 cents a und to the private com- 
pany from which it purchased its supply. [The du Pont Powder Trust.] 
At the first session of the Sixty- Congress I recommended an ap- 
propriation to add to the plant at the naval proving ground, the a 
propriation to be large enough to enable the Navy to manufacture all 
8 for its ordinary needs. This year the product was nearly 
4,000,000 pounds. 


po 


Con made the appropriation and the Navy will soon be manu- 
facturing in its own plant st Indianhead all the powder it needs at a 
cost of 25 cents pee pound, of 53 cents it had been paying to 


rivate manufacturers. The cost of manufacturing in our own plant 
— steadily decreased. If the 8,984,978 pounds manufactured had 
been purchased it would have cost, at 53 cents per pound, $2,112,038.34. 
2808.244.50, or 51 18 T0984 less than the price charged by the Pri- 
vate manufacturers. This saving is for one year only. 
The Secretary then renews his recommendation of last year 
for a Government armor-plate factory to eliminate the private- 
profit graft from armor contracts. 


It has been demonstrated beyond controversy— 


Says Mr. Daniels— 


that the prices W Sy the armor-plate plants have no reference to 
competition and little rence to the cost of production. It is estl- 
mated that if our Government should establish a plant with the ca- 
ty of 10,000 47 armor plate could be manufactured at $262.79 5 
on, or a factory with 20, tons capacity at $230. per ton. e 
rice charged the Government for the last armor plate p was 
1975 per ton, and the price in 1913 was $454 on contract let March 3, 
013, and $440 per ton on contract let November 17, 1913, and in 
1912, $420 per ton. This shows that a very large saving can be effected 
if the Congress makes an appropriation in accordance with my recom- 
mendation for the erection of an armor-plate plant. 
What is true of powder and armor plate is true of guns and 
aeroplanes and mines and submarines and ships. 


WHY NOT SECURE ALL THE PREPAREDNESS POSSIBLE? 


As one who believes in preparedness, I can not see why we 
should not get just as much preparedness for the money we 
spend as pcssible. I can not understand why anyone who 
wants preparedness for the protection of the country instead of 
for the enrichment of private manufacturers of munitions, 
should be opposed to this policy. 

ATTITUDE OF NEWSPAPERS. 

Yet, what do we find? We find that those great newspapers 
which print most about preparedness print least about the 
Government making its own munitions and building its own 
ships. Most of what they do print is designed to show it would 
be a mistake for the Government to attempt such work except 
in a limited way as it is now doing. But I am not interested 
in what these great newspapers want except as their attitude 
gives an explanation of their policies, 

SPOKANE NEWSPAPERS ATTACK ME. 

I have tried at all times to consider this question from the 
standpoint of the millions and millions of everyday men and 
women who make up the rank and file of our people. I desire 
always to consider their needs, their desires, and their w 
remembering that they produce the wealth with which in the 
end the bills must be paid. I have tried all through this ses- 
sion of Congress to keep my mind open, remembering always 
that those who will profit by war preparations are preaching 
preparedness for a purpose, and that that purpose primarily 
is the filling of their own pocketbooks. Because I have taken 
this position, an opposition press in my home town of Spokane 
has branded me a pacifist. They have declared me a traitor to 
the interests of my country, and particularly to the interests of 
the great Northwest. 

HAVE DONE WHAT I BELIEVED TO BE RIGHT, 


But, Mr. Chairman, I have never changed my purpose nor 
have I taken time to reply to their unfounded attacks. I have 
been too busy with my daily work here looking after the inter- 
ests of my constituents and the district I represent, as well as 
studying the larger national questions. I have preferred to do 
my duty as I saw it, and at the proper time go home to the 
thousands of fair-minded men and women who sent me here 
and let them know the truth as to my position on these great 
questions. I have stood at all times for a in the 
interests of the country as a whole, rather than in the interests 
of those who while covering themselyes with the cloak of 


patriotism and talking much about the national honor, proceed 
with plans for operating on th2 pocketbook of Uncle Sam. I 
have disregarded the ridicule and the attacks of this powerful 
Spokane daily, because I feel certain that the great mass of 
those who read these news articles and editorials will under- 
stand the political animus which inspired them. In my judg- 
ment, a Member of Congress who changes his position because 
he is criticized either lacks the courage of his convictions and 
is therefore a coward, or has no convictions at all and changes 
from one position to another with every shifting change in the 
surface indications of public opinion. 


HOPE WORLD WAR WILL END TRAFFIC IN WAR MATERIALS. 


I have not the time to discuss the details of a national-defense 
program, but before I close I want to express the hope that this 
war will put an end to private trading in the implements of 
war. I hope one of its results will be to close down the busi- 
ness of the great world-wide war trust forever, because just as 
long as men can make enormous profits by furnishing arma- 
ments, it will be impossible to put a stop to great wars or even 
to limit armaments. The close connection of the Kaiser and 
the Krupps explains much of the German militarism. When 
Philip Snowden two years ago published a list of British public 
men who owned stock in armament firms, he explained the 
chlefest cause of England’s continually increasing burdens of 
preparedness, and the conditions in France are said to have 
been equally bad. 

WE WANT AMERICAN PLAN OF PREPAREDNESS. 

I want this Government armor-plate factory built as an an- 
nouncement to those who profit by preparedness and to the 
world that as this Nation increases its national defense it will 
decrease the opportunity for private individuals to make money 
out of those preparations. We all know that public opinion on 
the subject of national defense is still in a state of change. We 
are just forming our preparedness policy, and there are all sorts 
of conflicting opinions. Some of our people are so horrified by 
the bloodshed and suffering of this world war that they are for 
peace at any price. They are honestly patriotic in their views 
and entitled to consideration. Others are so filled with fear of 
attack by some of the warring nations when this struggle ends 
that they want to turn this Nation into an armed camp. They 
are honestly patriotic in their views and entitled to considera- 
tion. Still others are making so much money out of war orders 
and war stocks that they eare for nothing except a preparedness 
policy which will enable them to continue their joy riding with 
the “ war brides.” They are patriotic for profit, and whatever 
defense policy we eventually adopt should be so framed that 
it will be impossible for them to make a dollar, 

PREPAREDNESS POLICY SHOULD NOT CHINAFY NOR PRUSSIANIZE OUR PEOPLE, 


The easiest way to determine upon a preparedness policy 
would be to imitate some European or oriental country, but it 
would also be the most dangerous. It would be a misfit, and 
has always led to war. I believe we should work out a national- 
defense policy for ourselves, remembering that ours is a demo- 
cratic form of government. But if we are to do this, we must 
take our minds off of profits and pocketbooks and fix them firmly 
upon the principles that underlie our Government and our free 
institutions. Our people should not be Chinafied nor Prussian- 
ized by a preparedness policy. They should be Americanized, 
[Applause.] 

Mr. DAVIS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess]. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, my interest in the question now 
discussed is confined almost entirely to a tendency of this House 
and of the country. The paternalism that is so apparent in the 
last two Congresses, expressed in the phraseology, the language 
of the socialist, is to me a very significant fact. I take the 
position that the Government should not do anything that pri- 
vate enterprise can do as well, and certainly it should not un- 
dertake anything that private enterprise can do better; and 
when the announcement is made here that the Government must 
go into this business because the country has been held up in 
price I reply the course to pursue is to correct the wrong that 
has been done. Correction does not demand destruction. If it 
is true that the Government has been held up—the figures 
quoted by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. STEELE] and 
others quoting from the hearings before the committee, throw 
a doubt upon the accuracy of that statement—then that wrong 
ought to be corrected ; but it will not be corrected by the method 
now suggested by the majority of the House. It will be cor- 


rected by the Butler amendment which offers to let the Gov- 
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ernment itself, the only customer of these manufacturers, fix 
the price it is to pay. That is certainly as much as anyone 
could ask. It gives the Government the complete control of 
a contract to be made by it. You who say that the Govern- 
ment can manufacture more cheaply than private enterprise 
are saying it upon the basis that the Government must not 
suffer the outlay that the private enterprise must suffer. Pri- 
vate enterprise must suffer the cost of insurance. You say 
the Government does not need to suffer that cost, because if the 
property is destroyed we can resort to the Treasury of the 
United States to rebuild if. Private enterprise must suffer the 
cost of interest upon the money required to build, and you say 
that the Government need not do that, because it will take the 
money out of the Treasury which will preclude the necessity 
to issue bonds and therefore there will be no interest charge. 
You say that the private enterprise must pay the taxes to the 
Government, but that the Government need not pay the taxes, 
because if it wants to run the affairs of the Government all it 
has to do is to start the printing press to work, because we have 
the ink and the paper and the printing establishment down 
here on the Mall—start it to work and make the money. 

There are a lot of Members on the Democràtic side of the 
House who do not believe in that wild-eyed theory, but the soft- 
money, fiat-currency craze, which insists that you can easily 
necount for the money necessary without cost to the people, is 
most prevalent on the majority side of the House. You can not 
vote one single dollar out of the Treasury of the United States 
which you do not take out of the pockets of the American 
people—money that came to the Treasury in the form of taxa- 
tion upon the labor of the people. You can not vote money 
out to take the place of taxes, the place of insurance, the place 
of interest without laying a tribute on the people, who ulti- 
mately must pay the bill. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Private enterprise must estimate the depreciation of its estab- 
lishment, to supply new machinery and other repairs; the Gov- 
ernment need not do this, since all this needed equipment will 
come as an additional appropriation from year to year. Private 
enterprise must consider the necessary additions to its plants 
in the way of new requirements. The Government does not con- 
sider this, since this will be forthcoming for the asking. The 
overhead charges must be estimated in every industry, and in 
such large establishments this element is large. But the Gov- 
ernment is exempt from this charge. 

Here are numerous items that cost extensively, but are all 
ignored in Government estimates, upon the theory that all these 
losses which are made up by direct appropriations are not losses, 
but deficiencies, which do not cost the people anything, simply 
because it comes out of the Treasury and can be supplied by a 
deficiency appropriation bill. The fundamental fallacy of such 
reasoning lies in the assumption that since the Government does 
not take these items of cost into consideration in making up the 
estimates of construction it saves to the people that amount 
in the program. These items must be paid some time and some- 
how, and the mere fact that they are omitted in the original 
-estimate does not mean, except to the theorist perhaps, that they 
are permanently excluded. 

The proponents of this measure press it on the basis that the 
Government has been held up in price. Concede the accuracy of 
this statement. It does not prove that the Government will 
save in the end. There is no better-established fact than a well- 
regulated private enterprise will produce the finished article in 
shorter time, at less cost and greater efficiency, than the Goy- 
ernment will. This is established in a hundred ways before 
our eyes. 

Seeretary Meyer, knowing the facts, urged the dismantling of 
several of our navy yards as an actual saving in time, efficiency, 
and expense. 

Here is a reason for great caution against launching the Gov- 
ernment into such enterprises. When once inaugurated it will 
be impossible to discontinue, no matter at what loss the continu- 
ing of the enterprise entails. The campaign already in motion 
to secure the location of the proposed armor plant is but a sug- 
gestion of the local interest which, when once established, will 
continue, no matter what loss may be entailed on the Govern- 
ment, The navy-yard situation is but a suggestion. The Army 
post is another. striking illustration. This feature of local 
influence should not be overlooked in the character of control 
exerted over legislators whose duty is to guard the public weal. 
It is difficult to stop the leaks when to do so means to discontinue 
some local interest. The individual excuses his opposition on 
the ground that it comes out of the Government Treasury, which 
will not feel it because it is negligible. If it is argued that the 
Government can save the overhead charges because the proposed 
plant will require but one organization, while the private plants 
now existent require three separate organizations, the answer 


is that three could be made into one provided the Sherman 
law would permit private business to do what the Government 
proposes to do. 

Mr. Chairman, “that government is best which governs 
least.” This dictum of Democracy has been a rallying cry 
to the hosts ever since it was first announced by its author, 
Thomas Jefferson, in the early promulgation of his political 
theory. Expressed most frequently by leaders of Democracy 
in a negative form, we have it “that system of government is 
best where the largest individual freedom of opportunity and 
effort is respected.” The fundamental contention expressed 
throughout all the years by leaders on the stump and in plat- 
form was against any governmental interference with individual 
initiative of the citizen. True, here and there, and now and 
then, fugitive spurts were made by inconsequential members of 
the Democracy to commit the party to paternalistic doctrines, 
Many of these efforts at various times assumed the proportions 
of propaganda, but usually of short duration. Since the war 
the socialistic tendency of Democracy expressed itself in various 
campaigns against a sound-money basis of our currency, in 
which the inevitable attempt was made to array one group of 
our citizenry against another. The man without money owes 
his situation to the man with money. They assumed the rôle of 
the monitor of the mass as against the class. The remedy pro- 
posed, of course, is to reorganize society. The Greenback craze 
back in the seventies was one instance of the headliner type. 
The free and unlimited coinage of silver in 1896 was the most 
historic instance. The public mind has never been totally free 
of the nostrums. The propagation of the Populist movement is 
another historic chapter. There always has been and quite prob- 
ably always will be this element in our electorate, It feeds 
upon the misfortunes of men from whatever cause. The en- 
thusiastic contention for populistie doctrines was never so ap- 
parent as to-day as disclosed in the discussion of the Federal 
Reserve System of two years ago, the bitter assaults upon the 
amendment I offered and which, adopted, to preserve the parity 
of the two metals, declared by Democrats of the unlimited-coin- 
age belief to be an “insult to three-fourths of the Democracy 
in this country; the wild proposals in the Sixty-third Congress 
to take over by Federal authority the cotton crop, to hold until 
a certain price could be secured; the equally wild proposals on 
the rural-credit legislation, just passed through the House; all 
these perennial spasms demonstrate the strength of this element 
in the Democratic Party. 

This paternalistic trend is not confined to a particular line of 
legislation. While the money issue is a favorite field for its 
advocates, it reveals itself in almost every statute written by 
this Congress. It is easy to explain. The human race is made 
up of various types. Some love to work, other do not; some 
will succeed, others hesitate to pay the price. Vast distinctions 
exist. Then, modern life is of modern social as well as indus- 
trial organization. So much of the utilization of discovery and 
invention in modern science has depended upon the union of 
effort under the law in the form of corporations. This means 
organization—leaders and followers, employers and employees. 
The railroad system could not have been developed by isolated 
individual action. It demanded collective energy and creative 
power, beth directive and administrative. Men whose genius 
enabled them to do either should be commended. The world 
is reminded of this by the yesterday's papers announcing the 
death of the empire builder, James J. Hill. His was the mis- 
sion of the erganization and direction of the energies of others. 
Our country honors herself by-respecting his achievements. The 
modern world, in whatever direction observed, demanded some 
sort of organization. Many of these utilities serve a public func- 
tion and are consequently subject to public scrutiny. It is per- 
fectly proper that, since owned by individuals who are subject to 
all risk, they should operate them; but, since they must affect 
the public, the public should have some say in the exercise of 
the functions for which organized—that is, some control not 
inconsistent with ownership. Hence public regulation of pub- 
lie utilities is justified; hence the regulation of transportation 
by an Interstate Commerce Commission; the regulation of our 
currency by the Federal Reserve Board; the regulation of 
methods of trade by the Federal Trade Commission; the reg- 
ulation of rural credit by the farm-loan board; the regulation 
of water transportation by the shipping board. These boards, 
which have under their control most of the great industries, 
with billions of privately owned wealth, conducted in the main 
for profit, find justification of their creation in the conceded 
right of the public to secure at reasonable rates the benefits 
made possible by genius of invention, organization, and man- 
agement. But when these commissions were created their func- 
tion was strictly such regulation as will concede a reasonable 
profit; limited to regulation, not operation. However, the 
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trend is rapidly toward operation in this Congress. The Socialist 
element of the country insistently urge it. Their cause is not 
infrequently aided by the unwisdom of various industrial or- 
ganizations in refusing to meet reasonable demands from the 
public. It often induces the populace to become militant. The 
express companies, for example, ignoring the public call, gave 
ground for the parcel-post law. The law was justified by the 
attitude of the companies. Im this way the Government exer- 
cised a regulatory influence by becoming a competitor, in a 
sense. To this degree the public was justified, but not in the 
degree of the propagandist who desires the Government to take 
steps to monopolize this transportation activity by driving out 
of existence under an unfair competition all private enterprise 
engaged in this line because of his desire to make the Govern- 
ment chief employer. 

The contention of Bryan and his many followers for Govern- 
ment ownership of the telegraph and telephone business of the 
country, which will doubtless take place in time, is but a step to 
the ownership and operation of the railroads of the Nation, to 
which he publicly committed himself some years ago upon his 
arrival from Europe, and to which the party as now led is ap- 
proaching with no uncertain purpose. Every official act, includ- 
ing the recent legislation on railway mail pay, points to but 
one result. The constant heckling of the railroads of the past 
few years can have but one explanation, as it will have but 
one result if it continues, that is it will force the giving up 
of private ownership for Government o and tion. 
When that stage is reached the political activity of the lobbyist 
of to-day will be mild as compared with the new régime. Those 
now in power are influenced not by their party's former philoso- 
phy but by modern paternalism, and they are committing the 
country rapidly to universal Government ownership and opera- 
tion of all public utilities; in a word, to socialism. 

Mr. Chairman, every piece of legislation which has admitted 
of it reveals this trend. The party now in power in the various 
sppropriation measures proceeds upon the theory that the Gov- 
ernment is a reservoir of wealth to be drawn upon for various 
needs, There is no hesitation to make demands and to answer 
them. Note the Agricultural appropriation bill, with the thou- 
sand and one demands upon the Treasury of the Nation. Note 
the $43,000,000 for rivers and harbors, with many projects in- 
defensible. I believe in internal improvements, but not such as 
here proposed, which passed the Senate on Monday of this 
week. Note the proposal to spend $85,000,000 out of the 
Treasury for building the roads of State and county. If 
money is to be taken from the Treasury, I admit this is justified 
since it is specifically for the public and will be accomplished 
under contract, not in competition with private enterprise. 
Note the $45,000,000 voted into the mouth of the Mississippi River 
under the scheme of flood control. This, in my judgment, was 
not justified and can not be defended. Note the $20,000,000 to 
build a Government nitrate plant over an obsolete method, 
proved out of date by the demonstration of more modern methods 
now in operation in Germany in full blast. This I denounce as 
an assault upon the Treasury that is shameful. Note the 
$50,000,000 to put the Government into the shipping business 
which passed the House last week. Professed to be an emer- 
gency, it will become the custom. Now comes the armor-plate 
factory, after a campaign of months by a Democrat of well- 
known paternalistic philosophy ; a companion piece to the Gov- 
ernment ownership of all munition plants as directed by the 
Democratic caucus, 

Mr. Chairman, the real significance of any movement is not in 
the length of the step so much as in its direction. But this coun- 
try has reached the stage where most legislation is in one direction 
and the chief concern is the extent to which it will carry us. The 
most alarming feature in it to me is the ease with which men 
embrace a policy, even men who until recently had been stalwart 
in their opposition to it. Twenty years ago State or national 
socialism was fugitive; a European doctrine born out of Eu- 
ropean conditions not yet heard in America. Ten years ago the 
forum resounded against its tenets as promulgated by the im- 
ported leaders. In the last Congress, when we authorized the 
building of the Alaskan Railroad, I being among those who pre- 
ferred the Government to do it rather than to make the neces- 
sary concessions to private capital in the light of our concessions 
to the transcontinental roads, lond protests were heard from 
most of us against our vote committing us to the policy of Gov- 
ernment ownership, as the construction of the Panama Canal 
did not commit its supporters to Government ownership of trans- 
portation. 

The advocates ef modern paternalism embrace every oppor- 
tunity to remind the Congress and the country of these votes as 
evidence of their growth, and there is no doubt that many who 
at that time withheld support view the progress with small 


concern. That vote will continue to be quoted in support of 
many measures to come, 

In the last two Congresses paternalism has been the dominant 
note. But nothing in all the past is equal to this present Con- 
gress. Members in this House who call themselves Democrats 
never lose a chance to further their chief theory, paternalism, 
the inevitable end of which is socialism. The most outspoken 
paternalist of the present House save one is able upon his record 
to enter the Democratic primaries of his State and win the race 
for Senator. When he speaks to his colleagues and when his 
paternalistic philosophy scintillates in every paragraph, he 
always has the attention and interest of his hearers. This indi- 
cates the response this House gives to it. Democratic candidates 
for governor enter the lists upon paternalistic platforms. This 
is done this very year of 1616. Men who but two years ago 
soundly inveighed against socialistic legislation, then proposed 
demurely, support the same thing this year; and when questioned 
why the change, some answer the “ Government-ownership ele- 
ment is negligible,” while others excuse it by saying, “ Well. the 
people seem to want it.“ Both answers indicate how complete is 
the surrender. This progression reminds us forcibly of the 
familiar words of the poet: z 

Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 
As to be hated needs but to be seen ; 
Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 

Mr. Chairman, the Democratic passion for Government owner- 
ship, once so denounced by the leaders, is best shown in this de- 
termination to provide the Government armor-plate factory. 
The claim that the Government has been held up by these factory 
owners will not now explain. If that were now the case, the 
issue would be different. Whatever has been done in the past, 
the proposition of these owners now before us, and the proposal 
we are now considering in the Butler amendment, nullifies such 
statement. It is not a question of the past. It is a question of 
the present and the future. What is the necessity of a Govern- 
ment-owned plant as here proposed in the light of the offer of the 
armor companies to furnish the needed armor for an indefinite 
period at the price fixed by our Government agent, the Federal 
Trade Commission. Mr. BUTLER offered the following amend- 
ment in committee, which was rejected : 

The Federal Trade Commission is hereby directed, immediately after 
the passage of this act, and annually thereafter, upon the request of the 
Secretary of the Bays to investigate and inventory the armor-plate 
3 of the United States, and to estimate and determine the average 

cost of producing armor piate at said plants under the four follow- 
ing conditions, to wit: 
3 Plants running at full oe wei 
b) Plants running at two-thirds capacity. 
e) Plants running at half capacity. 
d) Plants running at one-third capacity. 
er so deter the full cost of producing armor plate at said 
lants the said Fed Trade Commission shall, at once, report to the 
. of the Navy a fair and reasonable price the Government 
should pay for its armor plate. U receipt of such report the Secre- 
tary of the Navy is hereby authorized to enter into a contract or con- 
tracts for armor plate to meet the needs of the Government, now or 
hereafter, at or ow the price per ton se reported as the fair price for 
the proportion which the tonnage awarded bears to the aggregate 
capacity of the plants, and the appropriation hereby made for the 
erection or purchase of an armor-plate plant shall not used for that 
83 until the said report has been made to the Secretary of the 
Navy and the manufacturers of armor plate have failed, within 30 days 
after notice of such report, to accept the same and to enter into a con- 


tract for the manufacture of said armor plate at or below the price per 
on. 


ton so reported by said commissi 

There can be no more desirable proposal than this. It will be 
acceptable to all the country, except that portion of it that has 
a passion for Government ownership and operation of all utilities 
and wish to add this one more triumph over private ownership. 

What is the real armor-plate situation to-day? There are now 
three factories in the United States that manufacture armor 
plate—Bethlehem Co., Carnegie Co., and the Midvale Co. These 
companies built the armor factories upon the recommendation 
of the Government, as it is the only real customer. These com- 
panies have a capacity of 32,000 tons annually. The estimated 
needs of the Government are not over 24,000 tons. This menns 
these factories will be employed to three-fourths of their capacity 
if allowed the contract. 

The Government-owned plant is not necessary to supply our 
wants, for the plants already exist and are capable of such 
needed extension as emergency may demand. What are the 
facts in regard to cost? Figures officially compiled for the Sen- 
ate Committee on Naval Affairs from the Naval Yearbook show 
that under conditions prevailing just before the present Euro- 
pean war the chief naval powers were paying these prices for 
armor: England, $503 per ton; France, $460; Germany, $490; 
Japan, $490; United States, $425. 

What has been the price paid in the past? The Bethlehem 
Steel Co., according to its statement to the committee, has since 
1887 supplied to the United States 95,072 tons of armor, at an 
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average price of $432.62 per ton. During the same period its 
aggregate sales to foreign countries amounted to 5,331 tons, 
about 6 per cent of the total, and out of that amount 3,967 tons 
were sold at a higher price than was charged in the United 
States. The fact is that for 20 years the United States has 
obtained a higher grade of armor and paid less for it than any 
other great naval power, and that in the face of the fact that 
wages paid in the United States are very much higher and costs 
here would naturally be greater. The fact is that the price 
charged is much lower. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I am not so much concerned about what 
we did in the past. We must not allow the remedy to be worse 
than the disease. I am therefore concerned about this proposal 
now before us to erect an armor-plate plant, at an initial cost of 
$11,000,000, with no suggestion of how much more. To do this 
of course means to destroy the three plants now in existence. 
According to the proposed naval program now before us, a Gov- 
ernment armor plant of 20,000 tons capacity will more than sup- 
ply the armor for the program in the proposed bill. When the 
Government plant is built, the private facilities will therefore 
become valueless. They are of no use for any other purpose. 
Not only will a private industry then have been crippled, but an 
important reserve factor in national defense will have been 
destroyed. The dismantling of these plants would be a national 
misfortune in case of emergency. 

The Secretary of the Navy in his annual report estimates that 
the Government can make armor at $262.79 per ton in a plant 
of 10,000 tons running at full capacity. The prevailing price is 
$425 a ton. He estimates the difference as the advantage of 
Government over private manufacture. Here we have the 
erroneous contention of the paternalist. The estimate is abso- 
Intely fallacious. The Secretary’s estimate covers mere shop 
work; it omits many important items which must enter into 
actual cost. His estimate makes no provision for administra- 
tion and general expense, for insurance, taxes, and deprecia- 
tion of plant, for interest on investment, and working capital. 
The omission of these items enabled the Government to under- 
bid the private yards in the construction of No. 43 and No. 44 
dreadnaughts and they must be paid in one way or another by 
either Government or private manufacturer. Secretary Dan- 
iels’s estimate assumes that the Government plant will be run at 
full capacity. The award of a contract large enough to keep any 
plant running full would make possible equally great, if not 
greater, economies in a private plant. 

Mr. , I hold no brief for any individual or group of 
individuals. I simply desire to impress the country with the 
meaning of this propaganda. It is not and will not be confined 
in this debate to the armor-plate item. The manufacture by 
the Government of aviation equipment will be pressed, in face 
of the immature and undeveloped stage of the art of air trans- 
portation, which now, under individual initiative, is rapidly ap- 
proaching the stage of absolute reliance. If any Member had 
a doubt of the advantage of private as against Government 
ownership and operation, in economy, efficiency, and speed, let 
him view the miserable fiasco of a building program under the 
Government of our present Navy Department, as disclosed 
Tuesday by Mr. Brirren, of Illinois. Let him interpret the 
significance of the majority vote on the same day against a 
speeding-up program. 

Did the armor-plate situation demand the Government opera- 
tion, I would not protest. But the Bethlehem Steel Co. made the 
following statement of its position with reference to armor con- 
tracts with the United States Government. When I oppose this 
proposed armor-plate factory, I am not concerned, save my de- 
sire to see the Government pursue the policy to leave individual 
effort free in all cases where it is possible to do so. 

The statement follows: 

First. We are urging no plan of preparedness. We have advocated 
no policy involving increased expenditures by the Government for any 
purpose. We are 5 to show, in the frankest and most open 
manner, that it would be unnecessary and unwise for the Nation to 
spend $11,000,000 to build a Government armor plant, because existing 
facilities can supply every need, and the Government can buy armor 
at least as cheaply as it can manufacture it for itself. 

Second. If the United States should become involved in war or threat- 
ened war, the Government of this country can have any aronet we 
manufacture—armor plate or anything else—at any price it chooses to 
pay; and under such circumstances, and regardless of price, our entire 
plant will run 24 hours a day with every pound of energy behind it. 

Third. It has been stated that this company has enormous 


1 5 from the manufacture of armor plate. The fact is that armor 
s the least profitable article we manufacture. In our armor plant, 
which is useless for any other purpese, we have invested $7,100,000. 
That same amount of money invested in a steel rolling mill would have 
earned profits of $1,400,000 a year. Yet that investment in armor plant 
has produced only average annual gross receipts of $1,418,993. In 
other words, the same amount invested in a commercial plant would 
have produced as much profit as the total nes ps (covering expenses 
and profit) for armor supplied to the Government. 


Fourth. The fits realized this company in 1915 were not from 


armor plate. r total sales 1915 were about $200,000,000, of 


é gross amount ved for armor plate amounted to but 
$3,000,000—not 2 per cent of our total business. 

At the present time we can obtain in Europe almost any price we 
choose to ask for our products; but we have not since the war began 
raised the price of any ordnance products to the American Government. 

We now offer to reduce the price of armor plate for the United 
States fram $425 to $395 a ton. 


1 power. 
It is said that if our offer is ac 
built, the price of armor will soon A t there is no 
seg mies ae Aa phar hong er Ae a pa r Dre of our policy— 
e will agree to make armor at the reduced price named for at least 


five years; or 
We will agree for an indefinite period to make armor at any price 
which the Federal Trade Commission may name as fair. 

The fact 15 that armor manufacture is and has been the least profitable 

2 ch of steel se + pleat ate 
a Governmen ut. e S Wa; mu ower 
8 in this — Her inane —.— 1 t 
the actual cost of her armor plate (according to official data) is 8400 
antes ae any reason to suppose the American Government could 

jo an er 

We have offered to reduce our price, not because the present price is 


The shop cost of producing armor was found by Senator ‘TILLMAN’s 
committee to be about $262 a ton. Those figures represent our own 
ence, if our tran at full — perad 
e report in 1906 of the co: ttee of naval officers, headed by 
Capt. Kossuth Niles, estimated that th 1 


, and the Government plant not 
“ ” Tha 


e manufacture of armor costs 
cent more for a plant running at nos A two-thirds capacity, and 30 
per cent more when only one-third capacity. . 

Senator TILLMAN’s production cost of 8262 a t 1 full 
capacity, did not include administrative expenses; it did not allow any 
interest on the value of plant or Morane capital; it did not provide for 
insurance, taxes, or depreciation. Such items would in one way or 
another have to be met by the Government, zust as much as by a private 
manufacturer. 

The naval estimates call for 24,000 tons of armor per year for the 
next five years. If we receive orders for 8,000 tons per year, we can run 
our plant at two-thirds papectty and reduce our price. 

In the past our plant tun at an average of one-third capacity. 
That is why $425 has been a low price. If we could have run at two- 
thirds capacity, as is now possible, we could have made a reduction then. 

To provide for all items of cost with our plant running at two-thirds 
capacity, would make the total cost about $399 a ton. This covers 
merely ne cost plus the carrying charge on the plant; it covers no 
allowan or profit. 

We offer the redueed price named or we agree to accept the findings 
of the Federal Trade Commission as to what a fair charge would be. 

Is it tikely that we would suggest, as we have done, an investigation 
by the Federal Trade casein on if we feared their findings would 


ow extortion in 1 be 

Our situation fs | y set forth: 

We have a plant now built which cost us $7,000,000. Ifa Government 

ant is built, ours is readered useless valueless. The whole of our 
nvestment will then be sacrificed. 

Any return, however small, on the cost of our plant, any payment 
toward taxes, insurance, depreciation, any contribution toward 
the administrative expenses, is better than the loss of the whole piant. 

The passion of this Congress for Government ownership as 
represented by the majority in both wings is simply alarming. 
In the light of what this and the last Congress has actually done, 
and what it attempted and failed to do, I am justified in my state- 
ment that the Democratic Party will not only be dominated but 
will be owned and controlled by the socialistic element within the 
next score of years. Here is a show-down of your much boasted 
Jeffersonian individualism. It is a proposal to follow your 
policy on the nitrate proposition and the shipping bill to place 
the Government in competition with private enterprise to build 
an armor-plate plant at an initial cost of $11,000,000 when not 
needed, thereby dismantling by force of superior power in the 
Government three plants with a capacity of 32,000 tons, the very 
plants erected at great cost and at the suggestion of the Govern- 
ment. This proposal is made by this Democratic Congress with 
the company’s counter proposal submitted in writing to supply 
the Government the needed armor for an indefinite time at a 
price i be fixed by the Trade Commission, our Government’s own 
agen 

This counter proposition will be rejected, if at all, in the 
interest of a principle that dominates this Congress, a principle 
that has become a passion. 

In the light of this probability it is pertinent to ask, What will 
be the next step? It will not suffice these paternalists to make 
armor plate. The iron ore must be secured and blasted and the 
steel must be manufactured. Is it easy to understand why 
already agitation is heard for Government ownership of the ore 
mines, of freighters, and furnaces to procure the material for 
armor. The same hatred aroused against the armor manufac- 
turer because he sold at a profit will be aroused at other pro- 
ducers, who can not operate without some profit. It will be 
said the Government must not be subject to pay the owner's 
price of the raw material and be compelled to make the armor 
at a price greater than we can now purchase. Hence. Govern- 
ment ownership of the raw material is necessary. 

This is the ‘trend to-day. Already we hear of the Govern- 
ment’s duty to take over the oil production, own the pipe lines, 
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and manufacture gasoline. That is but one demand of many. 
The same is heard about the price-fixing function of the Gov- 
ernment, There is a persistent propaganda now at work to 
stifie competition by governmental decree that an article must 
not be sold except at such a price. How far this will extend no 
one knows. It most probably will extend to the price of meat 
in due time. Do we propose to purchase cattle ranches, erect 
packing houses, and own transportation lines—in a word, to 
raise cattle, slaughter them, pack them, and retail the meat by 
Government decree? What will be the function of the small 
farmer in time? This is, of course, the paternalist idea, and 
judged from the Democratic drift of this Congress it is a Demo- 
cratic idea. The old Democratic doctrine that the individual 
should be encouraged by the Government's security of his free- 
dom to initiate and compete has given way to the iden that 
the Government should assume control of the productive forces 
and citizens should be its pensioners. In spite of the powerful 
influence of Mr. Gompers, the great labor moyements are rapidly 
being committed to this propaganda, which is but another straw 
to indicate the subtlety of the movement. The next step, which 
is exceedingly popular in certain quarters, is the nationalization 
of the lands, where all will be tenants in Uncle Sam’s domain. 
Already many Government employees look to the Government 
to take care of them in old age out the General Treasury as its 
wards. Members of Congress are flooded with letters and peti- 
tions. While a retirement system should and must be devised, 
it should not be allowed to feed upon the General Treasury, but 
from a fund created by reasonable contribution of those to be- 
come its beneficiaries. When we reach the stage to which the 
policy of this administration is rapidly tending the Govern- 
ment will be everything and the individual will be nothing save 
n pensioner. Under such condition we may understand how a 
German soldier serves his country for 9 cents per day. 

This is the party of Thomas Jefferson, whose political phi- 
losophy was best expressed in his famous dictum “ that govern- 
ment is best which governs least,” and who never failed to 
denounce governmental interference with individual enterprise 
as pernicious intermeddling. This is the party of James 
Monroe, who vetoed an act of national aid to internal improye- 
ment. It is the party of Andrew Jackson, who by the aid of 
Calhoun, successfully inveighed against a Government-aided 
national bank to its destruction. It is the party of Thomas H. 
Benton, popularly known by his nom de plume as “ Old Bullion,” 
because of his hard money views. It is the party of Horatio 
Seymour and Samuel J. Tilden, both widely known for their 
sound positions upon governmental questions. This is the party 
of Allen G. Thurman, John G. Carlisle, Grover Cleveland, and 
Cuamep CLARK, all known to the world for their rugged common 
sense, But the party of these leaders has given way to a new 
school of political thinkers. I can not better express the real 
significance than was done by our colleague, Mr. SAUNDERS, of 
Virginia, two years ago, when he delivered himself on the then 
pending shipping bill: 


afford to the same degree, 


No one will doubt the accuracy of the distinguished Member's 
utterance. In the following statement he allows the wish to be 
father to the thought; in less than two years later he voted for 
a measure which involved the same principle: 

The Socialist contention that Government ownership and Government 
operation should replace private ownership and private o tion has not 
found favor in the ocratic Party, at least not up to the present time. 
For one lam a (pom to it. I believe in individual initiative ownership, 
Hence my oppos tion to the pending bill which provides for Government- 
owned and Government-operated ships in the fleld of foreign trade. The 
Democratic Party has always favored the development of a privately 
owned merchant marine. Our last platform calls for such a marine, and 
the legislation of A „ 1914, was intended to lay the foundation on 
which private capi could build. The amount carried in this bill, 
great as it is, and capable of being applied to very great advantage in 
many directions of domestic utility, would buy a comparatively small 
fleet of merchant ships. Still they would be sufficient to chill the spirit 
of private initiative, and discourage and deter private capital from the 
oort to establish such a merchant marine as our platform contem- 
plates. 

This trend is not confined to the legislative branch of the 
Government. It is extremely pronounced in the Executive 
orders. So far as the public knowledge extends, all of this 
legislation is heartily approved by President Wilson. His 
appointments display this warmth of conviction toward Gov- 
ernment ownership and operation of the paternalistic coloring. 
His head of the Industrial Commission will be answer to all 
such queries. His recent selection of the distinguished Ohioan, 


Single Taxer Tom Johnson's first lieutenant, as the head of an 
important executive department at a critical moment indicates 
his sympathy with the Henry George theories. His recent ap- 
pointment to the highest tribunal of the country of another 
brilliant figure well known for his views on economic questions 
reaffirms the current opinion. His earlier attitude toward busi- 
ness men and business organizations is quite in keeping with 
his appointments referred to. While it will be asserted that all 
these appointments and many others were made in the interest 
of political strategy, the most significant fact is the undoubted 
and complete control of a refined socialism of the present-day 
Democracy. The Federal Reserve Board and Federal Trade 
Commission appointments give this administration the most 
partisan character since the days of Jackson’s spoils régime. 

Mr. Chairman, this armor-plate proposition of itself may not 
be important. I am not deeply concerned about it, except as an 
indication. Its proof of an incontestable fact is the enormity 
to me. I am willing to be looked upon as an out-of-date thinker. 
I am inviting the charge that I refuse to look forward. But I 
shall accept the chastisement most willingly and will continue 
my contention that this land is yet the place of opportunity. I 
desire to hold to the old doctrine that every man is the architect 
of his own destiny. I will use what influence I may exert 
against this which I call vicious teaching that we must look to 
the Government for the satisfaction of our wants. I hate with 
all my being that poisonous doctrine which declares that if a 
boy succeeds it was mere accident and if he fails the fault is 
due to the Government or even, if you please, to society, What 
we need in America is a revival of the common-sense view that 
if anyone is willing to pay the price of industry, frugality, devo- 
tion to the duty at hand, he will as surely as the night follows 
the day be rewarded by a reasonable success. On tne contrary, 
success will no longer be a term in the language of our people 
if self-reliance is eliminated and governmental reliance substi- 
tuted. This growing doctrine, that has already become a habit 
of mind with many, that we must milk the Government for 
every purpose, individual and collective, is not only unwise, but 
it is un-American, and will sooner or later disclose its real re- 
sults in the loss of individual initiative, of personal ambition, 
all lost in the common dependence upon your Uncle Sam, who, 
we are told, is rich enough to give us all a farm. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

The committee informally rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, a message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, 
one of its clerks, announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendments the bill (II. R. 12193) making appropriations for 
the construction, repair, and preservation of certain publie works 
on rivers aud harbors, and for other purposes, had asked a con- 
ference with the House on the bill und amendments, and had 
appointed Mr. Crarky of Arkansas, Mr. RANJ SHA, and Mr. 
NEtson as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment joint resolution of the following title: 

H. J. Res. 214. Joint resolution increasing the number of sheets 
of customs stamps and of checks, drafts, and miscellaneous work 
to be executed by the Bureau of Engraving and Printing during 
the fiscal year 1916. 

NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. HASKELL]. 

Mr. HASKELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unaninious consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I now yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN]. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I know no man who is inter- 
ested in the manufacture of armor plate, and I have but a slight 
speaking acquaintance with any person who is interested in the 
manufacture of steel. I have no interest in this question except 
the public interest, and I want to call to the attention of the 
House for 2 moment the extravagant waste of public money in- 
dulged in by the Democrats of this House. We have just passed 
a river and harbor bill appropriating more than $20,000,000 
which is a plain waste of money. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield at 
this time? 

Mr. MADDEN. No; I will not yield at all. Within the past 
two years the Democratic Party has levied a so-called war tax 
amounting to $200,000,000 upon the people of the country, and 
it has done so because of the extravagance of the Democratic 
Party. Within the last week or two we have proposed an ap- 
propriation of $3,000,000 more to be added to the $50,000,000 
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for the extension of the Alaskan Railway. We have just ap- 
Iropriated $50,000,000. for flood control, and the Flood Control 
Committee has just made a trip to Texas to see if it could dis- 
cover another river upon which to make further appropriations, 
We have appropriated $20,000,000 for a nitrate plant in the 
name of war, when there is no necessity for it. We have ap- 
propriated $15,000,000 to be loaned to the rural-credit banks 
without interest. There is a bill pending, just come from the 
Senate, appropriating $75,000,000 from the Public Treasury for 
road building—an activity that belongs to the States; and now 
we propose, after having just appropriated $100,000,000 for the 
purchase of ships, to appropriate $11,000,000 more to construct 
an armor-plate plant. This amounts in all to $524,000,000 
charged against the Public Treasury, at a time when there is 
not a dollar in the Treasury, at a time when not one dollar of it 
is needed for the proper conduct of the Government, and when 
every dollar of it could be saved. We are in a period when 
the people of the Nation are looking to us to prepare for the 
protection of our institutions, and instead of conserving the 
finances of the country for the purpose of enabling us to meet 
the demands of the people, we squander their money on useless 
nothings, in order to employ additional men upon a Democratic 
pay roll. Thirty thousand new places have been created within 
the last four years, at a cost of $44,000,000 a year to the tax- 
payers of America. I do not know whether we have been pay- 
ing more money for armor plate than we ought to pay, but if 
we have a remedy is proposed, and that remedy will be found 
in the amendment of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Butler, which authorizes the Trade Commission, every man of 
whom has been appointed by the President of the United States, 
to examine the books of the armor-plate companies to ascer- 
tain what it costs to make armor plate, and to furnish that 
information to the Secretary of the Navy, with the right upon 
his part to propose the payment of a price to be ascertained 
by the Trade Commission, and in the event of the refusal of 
the armor-plate companies to accept that price, then authorizing 
the Government of the United States to enter upon the manu- 
facture of armor plate. Can anything be more fair? Do you 
want the Government to drive every business out of existence? 
You want the people of the United States to pay the taxes 
and yet every day propose measures here to put the men of the 
United States out of business in order that you may enter into 
competition with them at the expense of the taxpayers. 

The time has come when the people of the Nation will eall a 
halt to your extravagant waste of public money. The time has 
come when. the people of the Nation will demand that they as the 
Government shall be permitted to pursue their activities in 
peace, willing to pay the taxes to maintain the Government, to 
defend its rights; they will demand their right to pursue their 
legitimate calling without interference from you or anyone else. 
The Congress of the United States and the President of the 
United States combined are not the Government of the United 
States. The people are the Goverriment of the United States. 
They have rights that you as their servants are bound to respect 
and the day is not far distant when they as your masters will call 
upon you for an accounting of your stewardship and demand to 
know the reason why in season and out of season you have per- 
sisted in embarrassing them in their legitimate pursuits. The 
time is here now, and on the 6th or 7th day ef November the peo- 
ple will speak through the ballot box, and they will speak in 
no uncertain terms, and when they have spoken you will discover 
once more that all of this Government ownership embarrass- 
ment to the business activities of the American people will be 
repudiated. I am not in sympathy with any monopoly. I be- 
lieve that all persons engaged in business under the protection 
of the American flag ought to engage in that business along legiti- 
mate lines, and I believe that they are entitled to the protection 
of those they elect and those who are supposed to speak for them 
and not to be embarrassed in every way within the power of 
those who are but their servants by taking their business away 
from them and taxing them in time of peace in the name of war, 
so that you may continue in your extravagant, reckless waste of 
public funds. You will answer; they will call you to account, 
and this purpose to enter upon the manufacture of armor plate 
at the expense of the Treasury in the name of economy will dis- 
elose the fact, if you are given the power, that instead of paying 
8395 a ton for armor plate the Treasury, when you have control 
of its manufacture, will be charged with double that amount. 
There will be no way to discover what it costs when the Govern- 
ment makes it. There will be no bookkeeping that will disclose 
the facts, because the power of taxation is in your keeping and 
you will cover up the facts in order that you may be able to levy 
new taxes and have a continuation of your iniquities, your ex- 
travagance and lack of wise business judgment. [Applause on 
the Republican side.] 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cox]. 


[Mr. COX addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 


Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Qui]. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen. of the committee, 
I listened to the distinguished gentleman from Chicago, State 
of Illinois [Mr. MADDEN], when he spoke about economy, and 
I want to say to the gentleman I have been in this House ever 
since the 4th of March, 1913, and every time there is a proposi- 
tion for the American people to save money I have found the 
gentleman from Chicago and his Republican cohorts voted 
against it. [Applause on the Lemocratic side.] 

He is opposing the Government establishing an armor-plate 
factory at a cost of $11,000,000, which would yearly save many 
millions of dollars to the American people. 

He opposed the establishment by the Government of a nitrate 
plant to make powder and fertilizer. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mapprmn] offered the amend- 
ment to reduce parcel-post packages to 50 pounds. He rails at 
the Democrats for passing the rural-roads bill. Everything the 
people need the gentleman opposes. 

Every time there has been an amendment offered to add more 
appropriations on, to bear down on the taxpayers of this coun- 
try, I have seen the gentleman from Chicago march through 
the lines to bear down on the people and put additional burdens 
on them. [Laughter.] Every time the American people have 
had a proposition pending in this Congress to save money the 
gentleman from Chicago goes against it. He stands with the 
great organized capitalists of this country to bear down upen 
the man who labors. 

Here you have a provision offered in this naval bill to give 
to the American taxpayer dollar for dollar for what goes into 
armor plate. There is not a man on the floor of this House; 
there is not 1 per cent of the reading people of this Republic, 
who do not know that the American people have been robbed 
by the manufacturers of armor plate ever since we have been 
building battleships. There is not a reading man in the Ameri- 
can Republic who does not know that all these manufacturers 
of war material, the manufacturers of guns and cartridges, have 
been robbing the American. public; and here, the first time the 
committee has ever brought out a provision to protect the tax- 
payers from a further robbery, in so far as armor plate is con- 
cerned, the gentleman from Chicago raises his eloquent and able 
voice against the people for the thieves who have been all these 
years robbing the people. [Applause.] | 

Of all the disgraceful scandals that have ever been tried be- 
fore the American public on the floor ef this Congress and 
through the Department of Justice, the worst resulted in the 
prosecution: or attempted prosecution of the Armor-Plate Trust 
when they bored holes in the armor and put defective material 
in the battleships, upon which rested the safety of the commerce 
and the lives and liberties of the American people; and for that 
trust this gentleman rises up to-day and says we must not estab- 
lish a plant to manufacture armor plate. Who is it that opposes 
the Government manufacture of armor plate for our battleships 
and battle cruisers? The great steel corporations and the trusts 
engaged in the manufacture of armor plate. The proof shows 
that they charged three prices to the American Government; 
and now is it because our Government proposes to go into this 
little branch ef manufacturing armor plate that our friend op- 
poses it or is it for the benefit of the great trust that manufac- 
tures that material? It is plain to me that the people who 
oppose the Government manufacturing this war material want 
to continue in the same old rut of allowing the American people 
to be exploited and plundered. 

I want to say to the gentleman from Chicago, in reply to his 
argument, that the rifles that the Government manufactures 
cost $16 and. those that they have been buying from private 
factories cost $27—identically the same gun. This machine 
gun which you have read about, that weighs 32. pounds, cost 
$1,200, purchased from private factories. As to the little tripod 
and the harness or braces that go om the mule's back, to carry 
the gun and ammunition, great statesmen on that committee 
inquiring about it discovered that a tripod that Sears & Roe- 
buck, of the gentleman’s own town, would supply for about 30 
cents, is supplied by this gun manufacturer at $300, and that 
the little carry harness that goes on the mule's back costs the, 
Government $500. at the hands of a private factory. Any man 
who ever used a.shotgun and whe is a judge of arms knows that 
the machine gun, w 32 pounds, and: a little tripod or pair 


eighing 
of tongs to hold it up, is worth about $75, but, manufactured by 
these people and sold to Uncle Sam, it costs the taxpayers of this 
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Republic $1,200! 
sion in the bill would be a reflection on the integrity of this 
House. We must take the profit out of war—guns, ammunition, 


Mr. Chairman, the failure to pass this provl- 


and armor plate. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Mississippi 
has expired. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I will say to my friend from 
Tennessee that I wish he would consume a little of his time. 
He is away ahead of us. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr, Chairman, I will yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. KEATING]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Colorado [Mr. KEAT- 
ING] is recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr, KEATING. Mr. Chairman, this has been a very interest- 
ing debate. I never thought I would live to see the day when 
a Republican from Pennsylvania in the American House of Rep- 
resentatives would insist that the so-called “ high-priced ” labor 
of the United States could undersell the so-called “ pauper” 
labor of European and Asiatic countries. And yet one of the 
gentlemen from Pennsylvania assured us to-day that the Beth- 
lehem Steel Co. and the Carnegie Steel Co. and various other 
companies were selling armor plate to the United States Govern- 
ment for less than the Governments of Asia and Europe were 
paying for the same kind of armor plate, and the gentleman did 
not deny that those concerns made money out of the transaction. 

Now, my friends, unfortunately the facts do not entirely bear 
out the contention of the gentlemen. The fact is, we do not 
know what foreign governments are paying for armor plate. 
If you will turn to the hearings before the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, you will find that Mr. Brownrve, one of the gentlemen 
who spoke this morning, examined Secretary Daniels on this 
very point. I read from page 3683 of the hearings: 


Mr. Browntnc. Mr. Secretary, you are just speaking of exorbitant 
prices which have beer cha the United States for armament. Are 


we not buy it here cheaper than the countries abroad? 
pion tary DANIELS. Nobody knows what tbe countries abroad are 
paying. 


r. Brownrnc, It was testified here what they were paying. Even 
Japan, with her own 5 pins and cheap labor—it costs 
them more than we have ever charged. 

Secretary DANIELS. That information does not come from any reliable 
source. 

You noticed, when my friend from Michigan [Mr. KELLEY] 
was addressing the House and the distinguished gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. OLIVER] attempted to interrupt him, that Mr. 
Kerrey did what is very unusual for him—he fled from the 
attack. 

Mr. KELLY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. But there was good reason for it, and if the 
gentleman will bear with me I will tell the House why he ran 
away. 

Mr. KELLEY. That is what I would like to know. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. He ran away, because he felt that the gentle- 
man from Alabama was about to fire the same shot at him 
that he had fired at one of the witnesses before the Naval Com- 
mittee, and that he would tell this House why it was that these 
steel manufacturers were not selling their surplus products in 
foreign lands. The reason is, as testified to by the distinguished 
Secretary of the Navy, that an international agreement exists 
between these armor-plate manufacturers, and that the Ameri- 
can manufacturers can not sell in a foreign country without 
provoking the foreign manufacturers to cross the ocean and sell 
in America. Our friend from Alabama [Mr. OLIVER] made that 
quite clear in the hearing. On page 3690 Mr. OLIVER said, ques- 
tioning Secretary Daniels: 

Is it not a significant fact and in support of the report of Secretary 
Herbert— 

And the report of Secretary Herbert, Secretary of the Navy 
in the second Cleveland administration, was that there was an 
international agreement, an international trust, of which the 
American manufacturers were a part— 
that at this time the armor-plate men inform us that this Government, 
even at the price they were charging for armor pisto; to wit, $454, 
was paying much less than fo: vernments had been paying— 
I repeat, is it not rather oe that Senne other Governments were 
pay ng and were willing y prices greatly in excess of what this 

verument was paying, we find no soliciting of sales abroad at 
high prices; and does not such fact support the finding of Secretary 
Herbert that there was an agreement between home and foreign armor- 
plate manufacturers not to interfere with one another? 

Secretary Daniels replied: 

I think that is true, 

Mr. OLIVER. May I ask the gentleman, Is it not a further 
significant fact that at the time Secretary Herbert made that 
finding suddenly those home companies all withdrew from the 
foreign market, although they claimed at that time—in 1895— 
that they were securing a higher price for armor abroad? 


Mr, KEATING. Oh, I will say to the gentleman that the 
evidence is overwhelming to show that there was an interna- 
tional combination among the makers of armor plate. 

Another of our friends from Pennsylvania [Mr, GARLAND] 
had much to say about the “ patriotic Republican boys” working 
in the steel mills of Pennsylvania who furnished the Government 
with information which led to the exposé of the blowholes in the 
armor plate furnished the American Government by the Carnegie 
Steel Co. Mr. Garrano told you that he was a representative of 
organized labor, and I believe he has won the unique dis- 
tinction of being the only representative of organized labor who 
ever attempted to defend the Steel Trust on the floor of the 
American Congress. [Applause on the Democratic side.] The 
gentleman told you that the information was furnished by the 
“Republican boys.” He did not tell you that those “boys” 
furnished the information to a Democratic committee of this 
House and that that committee prosecuted an investigation 
which resulted in the imposition of a fine of $600,000 on the 
Carnegie Steel Co. He tried to leave the impression with you 
that none of that fine was paid. According to the figures of the 
Nayy Department, the fine was reduced by President Cleveland 
to $140,000, of which $35,000 was paid to those “ patriotic Re- 
publican boys“ in the mills in Pennsylvania and $105,000 to the 
Government. i 

Mr. KELLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I have not much time, but I will yield to the 
gentleman, because he is always courteous, i 

Mr. KELLEY. Referring to the question of selling armor 
abroad, I should like to call the attention of the gentleman to the 
fact that on page 3751 of the hearings there is a reason given 
why they do not sell abroad, Secretary Daniels, in reply to a 
question by myself, said : 

You ought to recollect that in most countries the Government is a 
partner or controller, 

Then F asked the question that if that be the case, that if the 
Governments are partners or controllers, how he could expect 
the armor makers of the United States to go into foreign coun- 
tries to sell their products? 

Mr. KEATING. I trust the gentleman will not contend that 
it is impossible for the armor-plate manufacturers of the United 
States to sell abroad. You may search the hearings from one 
end to the other and they will sustain the contention that there 
is absolutely nothing to show that there is a condition abroad 
which prevents our manufacturers selling there. 

Mr. KELLEY. If, as the Secretary of the Navy says, the Goy- 
ernments abroad are interested in the factories, how would the 
gentleman expect our armor-plate makers to get the opportunity 
to sell to the Governments abroad? 

Mr. KEATING. The Governments abroad are not interested 
in all the factories, 

Mr. KELLEY. The Secretary so stated in his testimony. 

Mr. KEATING. I think the gentleman is putting a rather 
broad interpretation on the remarks of the Secretary. 

Mr. KELLEY. I have quoted his statement exactly. 

Mr. KEATING. I have no doubt of that. I would not for a 
moment imagine that the gentleman would not quote it exactly 
if he quoted it at all, but the gentleman knows that according 
to the quotation which he has just read that Secretary Daniels 
does not say that all the Earopean Governments are interested 
in the domestic armor plants. What the Secretary said was 
that “ most of the countries ” were so interested. The Secretary 
all through these hearings has contended that there was an inter- 
national armor-plate combine, and time after time, in response 
to questions propounded by the gentleman from Michigan, made 
it perfectly clear that, in his Judgment and in the judgment of 
Secretary Herbert, there was an understanding between Ameri- 
ean and foreign manufacturers, and that it was that under- 
standing which prevented American manufacturers selling 
abroad. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Is there any further time to be used? If not, the Chair will > 
put the question. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, will the chairman of the com- 
mittee permit me to have a little colloquy with him? The de- 
mand on this side for time to express views upon the subject 
now before the committee is very great. Would it be agreeable 
to the gentleman that we extend the time for general debate 
15 or 20 minutes on each side so as to accommodate gentlemen 
who wish to speak. I will admit that the gentleman has been 
generous, but I can not refuse to submit the request, because 
there is great pressure on me for more time. 

Mr. PADGETT. I am willing that the gentleman should sub- 


mit the request to the House. I will not offer any objection to 
an extension of 15 minutes on a side, if the House is willing. 
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Mr. BUTLER. Will the gentleman object to a request for 20 
minutes on a side? 

Mr. PADGETT. Say 15 minutes on each side. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the time for general debate be extended half an hour—one half 
to be controlled by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. PADGETT] 
and the other half by myself. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent that debate on this amendment and all 
amendments thereto may be extended 30 minutes—one-half to 
be controlled by himself and one-half by the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Papcert]. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUTLER. I yield four minutes to the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. Powers]. 

Mr. POWERS. Mr. Chairman, President Wilson has again 
changed that changeable “ single-track mind” of his. He now 
favors, at least for election purposes, a tariff commission. For- 
merly he was opposed to it. Formerly he was in accord with 
the views of his party and the well-known Democratic doctrine 
on this question. It was the Democrats who opposed the or- 
ganization of a tariff commission in 1865; also in 1883, as well 
us in 1910. All three of the commissions to which I have referred 
did good work, but in each case Congress paid little heed to 
their labors and reports and all of them passed quietly out of 
existence. It was the Senate Democrats who opposed and voted 
against the creation of a permanent tariff board in 1909 and 
the House Democrats who filibustered it to death during the 
closing hours of the Sixty-first Congress, 1911; and but for 
a provision in the Payne tariff law of 1909 authorizing the 
President to employ such persons as might be required “to 
secure information to assist the President ” in knowing whether 
or not any trade discriminations were being made by foreign 
countries against our exports, President Taft never could have 
appointed his tariff board. 4 

The Democratic Party has fought the creation of such a board 
all along the line. Pressing political necessity has forced Presi- 
dent Wilson to change his position on this vital question. He 
‘now asks the Democratic Party to change its position. He had 
his son-in-law, Secretary McAdoo, to draw up an administration 
tariff commission bill. The majority leader, CLAUDE KITCHIN, 
I understand, refused to stand sponsor for it; so that job has 
been undertaken by Representative RAINEY of Illinois, one of 
the Democratic heavyweights of the House. He has introduced 
the McAdoo bill, which is now known as the Rainey tariff com- 
mission bill. It is the administration measure and the one 
which the President will try to force through this Congress. 

It provides that the tariff commission “shall be composed of 
six members, who shall be appointed by the President,” and that 
each commissioner shall receive a salary of $10,000 per year. 

Section 3 of the bill makes it the duty of the commission— 

To investigate the administration and fiscal effects of customs laws 
of this country now in force, or which may be hereafter enacted, the 
relation between the rates of duty on raw materials and finished or 
partly finished products, the effects of ad valorem and specific duties. 


+ and it shall investigate the operation of the customs-tariff 
laws, including thetr relation to the Federal revenues, 


Section 5 provides: 


That the commission shall have power to investigate the tariff rela- 


tions between the United States and foreign countries, commercial 


treaties, preferential provisions, the effect of export bounties and prefer- 
ential transportation rates, the volume of Importations compared with 
domestic production, and conditions, causes, and effects relating to 
competition of tokem industries with those of the United States, includ- 
ing cost of production and dumping. 

These sections set out the powers and duties of the proposed 
tariff commission, except it is to make its reports to Congress, 
to the Ways and Means Committee of the House, the Finance 
Committee of the Senate, and the President. It is to investigate 
the “effects” of customs duties. Why the “effects” and not 
the facts? Why investigate the “effects” at all? Did not the 
Baltimore platform tell us all about the effects? Was not 
the effects the high cost of living, the existence of trusts, 
unwarranted extravagance, and were not the many robbed to 
enrich the few? The people do not need any tariff board to 
tell them about the “effect.” They understand the nightmare 
of hard times that swept over this country following the enact- 
ment of the Underwood tariff law. They know about the idle 
factories, the closed workshops, the suspended traffic, the 
5,000,000 jobless men, the closed mines, the bread lines and soup 
houses that sprang up overnight and remained to plague the 
authors and advocates of the free-trade measure. This commis- 
sion is to investigate the “relations” between “the rates of 
duty on raw materials and finished or partly finished products.” 
Why? It shall investigate the operation and effects of the cus- 
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toms laws. What is the purpose of that? It shall have power 
to investigate commercial treaties.“ Why investigate them? 
It shall have power to investigate preferential provisions. And 
what is that for? 

Why not abolish them at once, in so far as lies in the power 
of the commission and a Democratic Congress? The commission 
shall have power to investigate the volume of importations com- 
pared with domestic production. And what do the Democrats 
want that done for? 

The commission shall haye power to investigate all conditions, 
causes, and effects relating to unfair competition of foreign in- 
dustries with those of the United States, including dumping. 
And what can be the purpose of all that from a Democratic 
viewpoint? Why are they concerned about conditions, causes, 
and effects of unfair competition of foreign industries with 
those of the United States? What has that got to do with the 
manner in which they are to levy tariff duties and collect reve- 
nues? Has not it always been the theory of the Democratic 
Party that their only purpose in imposing tariff duties upon 
goods shipped into this country is to raise enough money to run 
the affairs of the Government when economically administered? 
They do not care how tariff duties affect American industry 
and American wage. All they want to know is whether it will 
produce revenue. Has not it always been their theory that they 
levy tariff duties not for the purposes of protection but for the 
purposes of revenue and for no other purpose? Did not Senator 
Srmuiarons, joint author of the Underwood-Simmons tariff law, 
say in the Senate?— 

We are not trying to give protection in the duties we impose here. 

And yet the only purpose of a tariff commission is to ascer- 
tain facts upon which a protective tariff can be based. There 
can be no other reason assigned for its existence. Has not it 
been the Democratie position all along that tariff duties levied 
for the purposes of protection were unconstitutional? Did 
not they say this in the platform upon which President Wilson 
was elected? It reads as follows: 

We declare it to be a fundamental principle of the Democratic Party 
that the Federal Government, under the Constitution, has no right or 
ida Bg impose or collect tarif duties except for the purpose of 

The Supreme Court of the United States has decided in the 
case of Champion v. Ames (181 U. S., 321) and in the case of 
McCray. v. The United States, reported in One. hundred and 
ninety-fifth United States, page 27, and in other cases, that 
Congress does have the power to legislate to protect American 
industries and that such legislation is not unconstitutional; 
but that does not feaze the Democratic Party or interfere with 
their ridiculous platform declarations. z 

If it be true, as claimed by the Democrats, that to levy tariff 
duties for the purpose of protection is unconstitutional, how can 
they consistently advocate the creation of a tariff commission 
to investigate the “ effects” of customs duties or even the facts 
in regard to them? Why are the Democrats now concerned 
about the “effects”? What have the “effects” got to do with 
it if it is unconstitutional to levy duties for the purposes of 
protection? If it is unconstitutional to levy tariff duties for 
the purposes of protection, what does the Democratic Party 
want with a tariff! commission “to investigate all conditions, 
causes, and effects relating to unfair competition of foreign 
producers with those of the United States, including dumping”? 
If tariff duties can be constitutionally levied only for the pur- 
poses of revenue, why create a permanent tariff commission at 
a cost of $300,000 annually to investigate conditions and wrongs, 
which could not be constitutionally righted, even though they 
should be found to exist? What use, pray tell me, has the 
Democratic Party for a tariff commission since tariff duties, 
according to its theory, can be levied only for the purposes of 
revenue? 

If the Democrats are right in their contention, the creation 
of a tariff commission empowered to investigate the various 
things provided for in this bill, at an annual expense of $300,- 
000, is unwise and foolishly extravagant. If the Democratic 
theory of levying tariff duties merely and only for the purposes 
of revenue is the correct one, all the data and information they 
need for that purpose is easily accessible now in the proper 
departments here in Washington. All they need is a few statis- 
tics from the Treasury Department as to imports and exports, 
especially imports, and a little expert advice as to how these 
would be affected by the raising or lowering of the duties and 
an estimate as to the amount of money needed to defray the 
expenses of the Government and the tariff bill is ready. That 
is partly the reason why the Democrats paid no attention to the 
arguments used by the business world in shaping the Under- 
wood tariff law. 
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It was partly on the theory that they did not need the data 
furnished by a tariff board, and partly on the theory that the 
Taft Board’s reports were partisan, that the Democrats re- 
fused to either use its reports or to appropriate money for its 
maintenance, 

The Democrats said that the unanimous reports of this board 
were partisan and declined to consider them in drafting the 
Underwood tariff law. The reasons why the Democrats re- 
fused to use or be in any way guided by the reports of the 
board, were that the facts found in them failed to support 
their theory of “a tariff for revenue only.” The three Re- 
publicans and the two Democrats on the board made able re- 
ports on print paper, crops, and farm animals, wool and cotton. 
Each of the reports were agreed to by all the Democratic as 
well as all the Republican members of the board, nevertheless 
they were rudely repudiated by the Democrats of the House 
in shaping their tariff legislation. 

They said that the report of a tariff board was useless; that 
all the data needed was easily accessible; that it was the duty 
of Congress to frame tariff legislation independent of the advice 
of other bodies or boards; that the maintenance of the tariff 
board was a useless expense. So they put it out of existence 
June 30, 1912. And besides did not President Wilson, both in his 
letter to ex-Gov. Cox, of Ohio, and in his Indianapolis speech, 
say that a tariff commission was unnecessary and that the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission was already clothed with all the func- 
tions of a tariff commission? And if these things be true it is 
nonsensical—it is worse than that, it is positively criminal—to 
tax the people of this country the enormous sum of $300,000 each 
year to obtain data not needed by Congress, or, if needed by it, 
easily accessible in the Treasury Department. No, gentlemen; 
your thinly disguised purpose and feverish haste to create a 
tariff commission at this particular time will fool nobody. Do 
not be deceived about that. President Wilson hopes to capitalize 
for himself, and you hope to capitalize for your party, a senti- 
ment that exists in the country for a tariff commission. Your 
motive is to turn that sentiment to your own political ends. You 
hope to give us the name, but not the substance. How could you 
give us the substance without overturning your Democratic 
teachings and beliefs of a lifetime? 

The President knows that the Underwood tariff law is ana- 
thema in all parts of the United States, and that the voters are 
more than anxious to pay their respects to its real author, the 
President himself. He now attempts to becloud and confuse 
the situation and the issue by his belated advocacy of, and con- 
version to, a tariff commission. He hopes to raise a fog and make 
the voters believe that through such a commission the tariff 
blunders of the Democratic Party can be rectified and the suffer- 
ings of the people relieved. President Wilson knows that the 
Underwood tariff law is an utter failure; that it has neither 
protected American industry nor raised the requisite revenues 
to pay the running expenses of the Government. 

He says he has changed his mind about the necessity for a 
tariff commission, but adds in his letter to the Democratic ma- 
jority leader, Mr. KITCHIN : 

I have had in this change of mind no thought whatever of a change 
of attitude toward the so-called protective question. 

Tt is plain to be seen that the President is a free trader still. 
He says he has not changed his mind about “ the so-called pro- 
tective question.” He is as much of a free trader now as he has 
always been. He is the same bitter opponent to the American 
doctrine of protection that he has been in the past, and neither 
by act nor word will he give encouragement to it. It is the duty 
of the President to recommend such legislation as will fulfill 
the platform pledges of his party. He will want a tariff board 
that enn be relied upon—a board in full accord with his own 
and his party's views. This Rainey tariff commission bill pro- 
vides that the President shall appoint the six members of the 
tariff commission for terms of 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, and 12 years, re- 
spectively. The Democrats, of course, will be appointed to the 
long terms. 

When Representative BARNHART, of Indiana, went down to the 
White House and proposed to President Wilson that Congress 
name five members of the commission and the President one, no 
doubt Mr. Wilson felt like showing him the door, The President 
emphatically disapproved the idea. He wanted to appoint them 
all. The bill provides, as I have said, that he shall do so. He 
will appoint a tariff commission that believes as he does. 

He will put upon that board no man who is a protectionist, 
no man who believes in giving assistance to American capital or 
American labor. From such a body there will come neither 
sympathy nor assistance to any American manufacturer or 
American wage earner. No effort will be made by it to equalize 
conditions here and abroad. The voice of the business world 
will not be heard. Such a body would start its investigations 


with the predetermined betief of a lifetime that protection is a 
form of robbery and that only in free trade can the masses get 
a square deal. AN their collection of data, all their investiga- 
tions, all their conclusions would be directed to that end. 

In the very nature of things any tariff board appointed by 
President Wilson would be a partisan free-trade body, notwith- 
standing the bill provides that not more than three of the mem- 
bers of the board “ shall be members of the same political party.” 
Upon more than one occasion President Wilson has made known 
to the world what his notions of a nonpartisan board is, He 
seems incapable of appointing a nonpartisan board of any kind. 
And, too, it should be remembered that the Rainey bill provides 
that the President may remove any member of the commission 
for inefficiency or neglect of duty. It will be the purpose of the 
President to appoint pencil-marked instead of engraved Re- 
publicans, should he appoint a Republican at all; but if in this 
he should make a mistake and appoint a real Republican, who 
would undoubtedly balk at Mr. Wilson’s instructions, he would 
ee of his job on the charges of “ inefficiency and neglect 
of duty.” 

The law provided that the Federal Reserve Board should be 
nonpartisan, but when President Wilson got through making 
his appointments the board stood six Democrats to one Repub- 
lican, with his son-in-law, McAdoo, and John Skelton Williams, 
another violent partisan, ex officio members of it. 

The law provides that the Federal Trade Commission should 
be nonpartisan. After President Wilson made his appointments 
it was found that there was not a Republican on it. A tariff 
commission appointed by the President will be equally partisan. 
The Democrats accused the tariff commission appointed by Presi- 
dent Taft of being partisan and refused to use its findings of 
facts. 

Would not the Republicans be able to use the same argument 
against the findings of facts of the board appointed by President 
Wilson, if such a board there should be? 

It should be noted, however, that it is not the purpose of the 
Wilson tariff board to report findings of facts; it will be em- 
powered merely to express opinions, to investigate the “ effects”, 
of customs laws, not to find the facts concerning them, and re- 
port them to Congress, 

Congress is the body that will finally have to pass upon the 
rates of tariff duties, whether there is one tariff commission, a 
hundred, or none. The Constitution provides that Congress shall 
do this. What Congress wants are the facts and not the ex- 
pressions of opinion of any board or body. 

A tariff commission’s report on the “effects” would be merely 
an expression of opinion by the members of the board in con- 
formity with their respective party beliefs—nothing more. And, 
mind you, the tariff board originally proposed by the President 
was neither required nor empowered to report to him or to 
Congress its findings of facts or even its opinions. It was merely 
to report its opinions to the two tariff-making committees of 
Congress—the Ways and Means Committee of the House and the 
Finance Committee of the Senate. 

Representative Georce W. Farrcniip, of New York, a mem- 
ber of the Ways and Means Committee, said concerning this 
feature of it: 


pu 
Pitted to share with the Democratic members in drafting the Under- 
wood bill, and this is the custom usually followed. 

The new tariff commission bill approved by the President and 
introduced by Mr. Ralxkx on March 27, 1916, differs from the 
first bill in some respects. Among other things, it provides that 
the commission shall report to the President and to Congress, 
as well as to the two committees heretofore mentioned; but it 
will, in effect, be the same as reporting to these two com- 
mittees, since the reports of the commission will be referred to 
them. : 

In practice the majority of neither of these committees per- 
mits the minority to share in drafting a tariff bill. A majority 
of these committees would obtain from a majority of the tariff 
commission a report in favor of the policy favored by their 
party. The minority on these committees would obtain a re- 
port from the minority of the commission equally partisan. The 
result would be that instead of the tariff board taking the 
tariff out of politics, it would, in a way at least, be dragging 
it further in. The intention and purpose of the reports of the 
majority and minority of the board, respectively, would be 
either to foster and fortify the Republican position of protection 
or the Democratic theory of free trade. Free traders do not 
need a tariff board at all; protectionists do, Protectionists 
need it to report the facts showing the difference in the cost 
of production and wage here und elsewhere, to the end that such 
tariff duties may be levied as will adequately protect both from 
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the low-priced labor and cheaply produced products of other 
countries, and yield a fair and reasonable profit to the Ameri- 
can producer, A 

When another tariff commission is created it needs to be 
created and its work outlined by the party that gave the idea 
birth and not by the party that saw no virtue in it and that con- 
sistently opposed it, until they saw an opportunity to turn their 
advocacy of it to political account. 

The President is playing a gigantic game of politics in his 
quick conversion to the tariff-commission plan. He saw con- 
demnation and defeat staring him in the face. It caused him to 
turn turtle. The public was demanding the repeal of the Under- 
wood tariff law, which gave the President so much pleasure to 
sign. Something must be done by the President to check ad- 
yerse sentiment. Create a tariff commission and take the tariff 
out of politics was the plan devised, but it will fail to work. 
The people want the tariff revised, but they want it done by 
its friends, not its foes. If a revision of it depended upon the 
creation and investigation of a tariff commission, it would be 
at least five years before it could be done. The Democrats are 
satisfied with the Underwood law. They do not want revision. 
They want delay. They want to lull the American people, and 
especially the protectionist voters, into a sense of safety until 
the November election is over. 

Unless a protective tariff is put on the statute books of our 
country restoring protection to our home markets, home products, 
home industries, home capital, and home wage earners before 
the war in Europe is ended, industrial death and want await us. 

God pity the bleeding, death-strewn countries of Europe until 
this fearful war is over, and God pity us afterwards unless 
protection is restored. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I yield eight minutes to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. REILLY]. 


[Mr. REILLY addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield as much of five min- 
utes as he may desire to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
MILLER]. 1 

Mr. MILLER of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, the bill under 
consideration appropriates the gross sum of $241,449,151. It is 
the largest naval appropriation bill ever presented to Congress. 
It is an increase of $91,787,000 over the appropriation for the 
year 1916. 

If the amendment offered by the chairman of the Naval Com- 
mittee [Mr. Papcerr] authorizing the building or purchase of a 
plant to manufacture armor plate prevails, it will increase the 
appropriation $11,000,000, making a total of $252,449,000. 

The building program of the bill provides for an expenditure 
of $160,000,000, but thi; bill only provides for $59,000,000 to be 
expended during the year 1917. The other $101,000,000 is to 
be appropriated for in the next session of the Sixty-fourth or a 
succeeding Congress. 

The bill provides, among other expenditures, for the building 
of the following: 


5 battle cruisers, at a cost not to exceed $75, 000, 000 
4 scout cruisers, at a cost not to exceed 18, 000, 000 
10 torpedo boats, at a cost not to exceed. — 10,000, 000 
20 submarines, at a cost not to exceed 34, 000, 

1 fuel ship, at a cost not to exceed 1, 265, 000 
1 ammunition ship, at a cost not to exceed 2, , 000 
1 hospital ship, at a cost not to exceed.. -=== 2, 250, 000 


Although the bill provides for a large amount of money, I 
will support it, but I hope the amendment of the chairman of 
the Naval Committee [Mr. Papcretr] to appropriate $11,000,000 
to build or purchase a plant to mauufucture armor plate by the 
Government will be modified by the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. BUTLER] authorizing the Federal 
Trade Commission, after a full investigation as to the cost of 
armor plate, to make a report to the Secretary of the Treasury 
as to what would be a reasonable price per ton, and in the 
event that the owners of the existing armor plants refuse to 
accept such price, then the proposed appropriation of $11,000,000 
shall be available to enable the Goyernment to build an armor 
plant or factory. 

Mr. Chairman, so far as my district is concerned, although it 
is an iron and steel manufacturing district, it does not mean a 
button to any citizen residing in it whether the Government 
builds an armor-plate factory or whether it does not. Nor do I 
regard this as a political question. It is purely a business one. 
This country needs armor plate, and some one must make it. 
If we were buying it abroad, or if there were no manufactur- 
ing estaplishments in the country that produced it, and we 
had the bill before us that we now have appropriating $160,- 
000,000 in the next two or three years for a naval-building pro- 
gram, I would say, let the Government build an armor-plate 
factory. What have we got? We have three armor-plate fac- 


tories in the United States with an annual capacity of 32,000 
tons. In the last 28 years the Government has never but once 
exceeded that amount in contracts—not that much was built in 
any one year, but in one year—1900—there were contracts made 
for a little more than 37,000 tons, which were made in that and 
subsequent years. In the year 1912 contracts were made for 
15,343 tons; in 1913, for 15,876 tons; in 1914, for 24,384 tons; 
and in 1915, for 16,021 tons, but the average annual amount in 
the last 28 years has been a little over 8,000 tons. What do we 
propose? We have three factories in this country with an an- 
nual capacity of 32,000 tons, and this bill proposes to use about 
24,000 tons annually, every ton of which can be made by the 
three establishments. Somebody says that it costs too much, 
but the amendment of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Butter] proposes that the Federal Trade Commission appointed 
by President Wilson, composed of fair men, a majority of them 
Democrats, shall fix the price at which it shall be made. Is 
not that fair? Can the Government do better than that? 

But there is another matter. The program that is provided 
for in this bill, if followed out, will provide for more armor 
plate annually than the Government can build with this pro- 
posed plant, which is to have a capacity of not exceeding 20,000 
tons a year. Where are they going to get the other 4,000 tons? 
Does any man of sense presume for one moment that the three 
armor-plate factories, that have a capacity for 32,000 tons, will 
keep their plants ready for operation to make 4,000 tons an- 
nually? That is absurd. The factories are of no use for any 
other purpose; they can not utilize them for any other purpose, 
and the result will be, if this bill is passed, that they will be 
dismantled, and then what? Does any man know what it will 
cost to make armor plate if the Government makes it? Not a 
man in this House, not a man in the United States, knows what 
it will cost the Government to make it. It is admitted that the 
Government of the United States to-day is getting armor plate 
cheaper than any other country in the world. It is conceded 
that it is getting the best armor plate manufactured in the 
world, and it is conceded that it is getting it always and all of 
the time when it is wanted. Why build a factory? Why make n 
experiment when you can not make it any cheaper than you can 
get it under the amendment offered by the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? [Applause on the Republican side.] 

By unanimous consent Mr. Mirrer of Pennsylvania was 
granted leave to extend his remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, I think we should approach this question in the 
same manner that we would approach a business proposition 
of our own. I want to submit whether or not any gentleman in 
his own énterprise who thought of making an investment of 
$11,000,000 in a business when another institution stated to him 
that if would manufacture the product for him and let him name 
the price at which it would be manufactured? I would like to 
know whether or not he would be warranted in going into that 
business? I want to say that as a general proposition it is the 
history of the manufacturing institutions of this country that the 
Government can not suecessfully compete with private enter- 
prise in the cost of manufacture of any product it undertakes 
to make. You are simply throwing away the $11,000,000 you 
are putting into this enterprise in order to manufacture armor 
plate. Private enterprise and individual effort has made this 
the greatest manufacturing country on the globe. I am not 
afraid that we will not be prepared for any conditions that are 
going to confront us. This country will never suffer from any 
attack of any foreign power. We are perfectly safe with Canada 
on the north, for the day that England would strike out for this 
country she would lose that great colony, and what little there 
is left to us of the Panama Canal, after what we gave to Eng- 
land, both countries can defend. If this country and England 
can not, then let Germany come over and take it for a little 
while until we set our house in order and we will go down and 
blow her out of the sea. 

Why, we are perfectly safe. You can put Belgium, Holland, 
and ancient Greece down in the State of Arkansas, and you can 
put Japan over in California 

Mr. STEPHENS of California. No; you can not. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Well, the World's Almanac gives 
the area of California at 158,297 square miles and of Japan at 
147,000 square miles. You can almost put Italy into Florida, 
and they look a good deal alike. But I base this preparedness 
not upon a fright that we are in danger of being wiped out, but 
I put it upon the proposition that it is our duty and only a good 
business proposition for us to keep up with the prosperity of 
our country. [Applause]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
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Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee use a portion of his time? 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Oxrver]. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Chairman, this debate seems to have pro- 
ceeded on the iden that the only purpose to be accomplished by 
the building of a Government armor-plate plant is to secure a 
cheaper price than has heretofore been paid. While the ex- 
travagant prices charged may have first suggested the inquiry 
that finally led to this proposed legislation, yet economy is only 
one of the many good reasons that can be assigned to show the 
necessity and importance of making this appropriation for a 
Government armor-plate plant. 

I will briefly state some of these other reasons and later dis- 
cuss more at length the question of price. Many believe that 
the item of profit should be removed and thereby lessen the 
incentive that some think has existed on the part of armor-plate 
manufacturers to unwisely insist on the type of ships that should, 
from time to time, be added to our Navy. The amount of armor 
plate necessary for a battleship is about 8,000 tons and the 
amount necessary for that other important class of capital ship, 
known as the battle cruiser, is only about 3.000 tons. It is 
rather significant that our Navy to-day is admittedly unbalanced, 
because we have emphasized heretofore the building of battle- 
ships and have failed to build any battle cruisers. England laid 
down her first battle cruisers in 1905 and Germany laid down her 
first in-1907, and now all of the naval officers who have appeared 
before our committee point out the imperative necessity of adding 
at once a number of battle cruisers to our fleet in order to make 
it efficient. A further reason has been assigned by the Manu- 
facturers’ Record and other publications of recognized force and 
authority that an armor-plate plant owned by the Government 
should be established at some point in the interior, and that for 
strategic reasons it is a great mistake to concentrate all these 
factories in a narrow area. 

Naval officers have further called the attention of the com- 
mittee to the fact that it would be wise to maintain as secret 
those processes that may be adopted for the making of the best 
and highest type of armor plate, and in this connection I will say 
that we have not yet reached the limit in improving the quality 
of armor plate. Reference has been made in this discussion to 
the fact that the quality demands of our naval oflicers are wisely 
made more exacting from time to time, Now, to advert to the 
question of price and to answer the claims made by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania that an injustice would be done the 
private plants located in that State if the Government should 
now establish an urmor-plate plant, for the reason that some, 
at least, of the present plants, back in the year 1887, were re- 
quested by some Secretary of the Navy to go into the business, 
Taking up this last claim first, it is probably sufficient to say 
that the committee appointed by Secretary Herbert to investi- 
gate the cost of armor plate reported in 1896 that the profits 
realized by the Carnegie and Bethlehem companies up to that 
date had repaid practically the entire amount invested by said 
companies in their plants. 

Much complaint was heard at that time as to the high price 
charged by these two companies, and in 1898 Congress passed a 
bill limiting the price to be puid for armor plate to $300 per ton; 
later, in the year 1899, a limit of $400 was fixed as the maximum 
price to be paid, and a few months later a bill was passed by 
Congress appropriating $4,000 for the purpose of beginning the 
construction of an armor-plate plant for the Government, pro- 
vided the Secretary of the Navy could not secure a satisfactory 
price for armor plate. Now, in the face of this adverse legisla- 
tion aud the probability of the Government establishing a plant 
of its own, we find that both the Carnegie and Bethlehem com- 
panies made valuable additions to their plant about the year 
1902, and that in 1903 a new company, known as the Midvale 
Co., evidently aware that the Government was demanding 
cheaper armor plate, and recognizing the large profit, no doubt, 
that the two companies then engaged in this business had been 
making, undertook to construct an armor-plate plant in compe- 
tition with these two that had secured up to that time all 
Government contracts for armor. The Midvale Co., before the 
final completion of their plant, offered to submit bids on armor 
and to furnish approved security that if any part of the contract 
was awarded them they would be prepared to comply with the 
ternis within the time fixed. This offer was rejected; and not 
until after the Midvale Co. had completed its plant do we find 
that there were any real competitive prices submitted for our 
armor needs, 

The Midvale Co., however, submitted a bid of $398, as opposed 
to a bid by the Bethlehem and Carnegie companies of $420, in the 
latter part of the year 1903, and, while a small part of the 
armor order was awarded to the Midvale Co. at its low bid, 


yet more than two-thirds of the award was made to the 
Carnegie and Bethlehem companies at the advanced price of $420. 
In 1905, the Midvale Co. submitted a bid of $346 and the other 
two companies a bid at the same price that had been formerly 
awarded them. Only a part of the armor was awarded to the 
Midvale Co., notwithstanding its low bid, the rest being awarded 
to the other two companies; so in 1907 we find that all com- 
petition disappeared and that the armor requirements of the 
Government, from that year until March, 1918, when the 
present Secretary of the Navy came into office, were divided 
equally among the three armor-plate plants, to wit, the Car- 
negie, the Bethlehem, and the Midvale companies. The price 
to each was fixed at the same basic sum of $420, and afterwards, 
when the eight-hour law was passed, this basic price was raised 
to $454, and yet these three companies insist that there was no 
sega aed or agreement that they would submit the same 
ids, 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired . 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I will yield to the gentleman 
five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama is recog- 
nized for five minutes more. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 
yield now? 

Mr. OLIVER. Let me first finish, The present Secretary of 
Navy, Mr. Daniels, when bids were submitted for armor plate 
for the Arizona, called the attention of these companies to the 
singular similarity in their bids and refused to accept the same, 
demanding a resubmission. On the contract for armor for that 
one vessel he saved, by demanding competitive bids, more than 
$100,000, and later, on the armor purchased for other battle- 
ships since he became Secretary, he has saved a million dollars 
or more. I will add, if we should now accept the maximum 
price that the Midvale and Bethlehem companies offer to sell 
armor plate in any quantity to the Government for, to wit, $395, 
we would save, in round figures, on every battleship hereafter 
built, in the cost of its armor plate alone, about one half million 
doliars. Yet, in the face of these facts, the Midvale and 
Bethlehem companies still insist that they have not in the past 
charged this Government an excessive price for armor plate. 

We have had three reports made by committees, appointed 
under different Secretaries of the Navy, as to the cost of manu- 
facturing armor plate. One of these reports was made about 
the year 1896, one about 1906, and one to the last Congress, In 
the main, all three of these reports agree as to the cost of manu- 
facturing armor plate; and the amount, shown by these reports 
as a reasonable price zor manufacture, is about $262, some 
placing it as low as $230. 

Mr. KELLEY. Mr. Chairman, wili the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Alabama yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan? 

Mr. OLIVER. Not just now. 

Mr. KELLEY, I yielded pretty generously to the gentleman. 

Mr. OLIVER. I will gladly yield to the gentleman a little 
later. 

We find a remarkable statement made by the manager of the 
Bethlehem Co. to the effect that during the 29 years, since that 
company began making armor plate, they have only realized a 
profit of 11 per cent on their investment. It is a little surprising 
that, notwithstanding this small profit, they were willing in 1902 
to make valuable additions to their plant and that another com- 
pany—the Midvale Co.—should have come into the market. At- 
tention is called to the further fact that notwithstanding the 
claim of the Bethlehem Co. that they have only received 11 per 
cent on their investment, yet we find no complaint offered by 
them to the price of $420, which they submitted and readily ac- 
cepted contracts for. Is it not passing strange that with a large 
business, paying only 1} per cent, some complaint was not offered 
against the price of $420, which was the price down to the time, 
when it was increased to $454, simply to meet, as they insisted, 
the actual additional expense entailed by reason of the eight- 
hour law? It is very evident to anyone who will carefully read 
the facts submitted to the committees and who will analyze the 
report of these committees that the Government has been paying 
large and excessive prices for its armor in the past and that the 
only way to now determine what is a fair and just price for 
armor plate is for the Government to build a plant of its own and 
undertake to supply partially, at least, its needs. 

Attention should also be called to the fact that in the report 
of 1906, submitted to Secretary Herbert, the committee found 
that the Bethlehem and Carnegie Cos. had united with for- 
eign armor-plate factories and had withdrawn, as a result 
thereof, from the foreign field. It is a singular fact, in this 
connection, that about two years before this report wes filed, 


The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
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one of the armor-plate factories in this country had been 
soliciting foreign business and had secured it, according to their 
statement, at a satisfactory price, higher even, so they claim, 
than they were receiving from this Government. Yet, when the 
committee appointed by Secretary Herbert went abroad to make 
investigation as to the cost of armor plate and reported that an 
international agreement had been formed, whereby foreign 
companies withdrew from this market and the companies in 
this country no longer solicited business in foreign lands, we 
find in support of such report that no effort has been made by 
either the Bethlehem or the Carnegie Cos. to sell or solicit 
orders from abroad since such date, nor any by foreign com- 
panies to solicit business here. 

These companies, in recent hearings before the committee, 
made bold to assert that the prices paid by foreign Govern- 
ments for many years past had been in excess of what this 
Government was paying for armor, and yet these same com- 
panies, now complaining of lack of business and pointing out 
that during many years their plants have been shut down for 
want of business, have made no efforts to secure contracts 
abroad. Does this not show that the report made in 1897, to 
the effect that a combination had been formed, whereby these 
companies would not compete longer for foreign orders was true? 

If the companies had only been making 1# per cent on their 
investment, it is very strange that after the bill proyiding for 
an armor-plate plant passed the Senate, they now express an 
entire willingness to supply the needs of the Government in 
any quantities that they may decide at not exceeding 8395. This 
reduction of $59 is offered at a time when these companies 
state that it now costs more to make armor plate taan at any 
time in the history of their business. The question arises, What 
will become of even the 14 per cent after this reduction is made? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. OLIVER. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Will the gentleman kindly tell us 
whether or not he or the committee made any figures, and 
figured out just what it was worth and what it would -cost the 
Government to make that armor plate? 

Mr. OLIVER. We found that had been done so thoroughly 
and satistactorily on three different occasions by nonpartisan 
boards, appointed under Democratic as well as Republican ad- 
ministrations, that we accepted their findings. These reports 
fixed the maximum cost of manufacturing armor plate at about 
$262, as T now recall. The accuracy of these reports was not 
questioned by the Bethlehem and Midvale Cos., and representa- 
tives of these companies, on the recent hearings before the Naval 
Committee, admitted that the reports were substantially correct 
at the times made. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time ef the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. PADGETT. I yield two minutes to the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. FERRIS]. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, I hope the House will indulge 
me a moment while I digress for the purpose of an 
erroneous statement that I made while the so-called nitrate- 
plant amendment was being considered. During the running 
debate when the nitrate-plant amendment was up in the House 
I used this language in reply to a speech made by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. LENROOT] : 


I am getting letters—so are you—trom the Du Pont Co. and other 
munition people, eng us not to adopt a Government-owned plant. 
As the gentleman from Wisconsin says, the power people are here. So 
they are, and they have been here for two or three years; but, on the 
other side, so are the Du Pont and munition people here, too, by letter, 


if not in person. 

That was my statement. I have a letter here from the Du 
Pont Powder Co. calling attention to my statement made in 
debate, in which they say that they never authorized anyone to 
write a letter for them about this business, and that they did 
not write any letters themselves to me on the subject. I have 
caused my files to be looked up and find that I received only two 
letters from the Du Pont people, and they were about other mat- 
ters independent of this nitrate plant. They were about water 
power, but were simply requests for copies of the bills and hear- 
ings before my committee, which were in all things proper. So 
to the extent that I stated that I had received letters from the 
Du Pont Powder Co. urging us not to adopt a Government- 
owned plant that statement was erroneous, and I am glad to 
make hasty correction of it. What was in my mind at the time 
was that J had been receiving communications almost daily from 
the Bethlehem Steel Co. and other munition concerns presenting 
their views and their claims and their rights as they appeared 
‘to them, and I had confused in my mind the letters from the 
Bethlehem Co. and others with the two letters that I had re- 
ceived from the Du Pont Co, asking me for copies of bills, hear- 


ings, and so forth. I do not desire to take more time, and I 
am glad to make this correction, because I do not want to mis- 
quote anyone or do anyone an injustice. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman refers to hav- 
ing received letters from the Bethlehem Steel Co. Does he mean 
the circulars that have been coming to all Members? 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes; numerous communications. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, Not private letters? 

Mr, FERRIS. ‘These circular letters stating their claims. Ido 
not mean te insinuate anything wrong about the Bethlehem Co, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. They have been coming to all 
Members. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Oklahoma 
has expired. 

Mr. PADGETT, I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. CuLtop]. 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Chairman, I shall support this amend- 
ment, and hope it will be adopted. In the movement for pre- 
paredness now going on in this country, it seems that some of 
the most enthusiastic advocates of the preparedness policy are 
opposed to any economies for carrying it out. If the policy is 
to be adopted, those who are most enthusiastic for it should be 
the first who would be willing to incorporate an economic policy 
into the preparation. Under the proposition contained in fhis 
amendment there would be a great saving. The armor plate 
necessary for the construction of a great battleship is 8,000 tons, 
which, at $425 a ton, cost $8,400,000. For one of the battle 
cruisers it would require 4,000 tons of armor plate; at $425 a 
ton, it would cost $1,700,000. Five battle cruisers, the number 
required by ‘this bill, would cost $8,500,000. 

The investigations that have taken place concerning the manu- 
facture of armor plate by the Government show that if this 
amendment is adopted there will be a saving of more than 40 per 
eent on each one of these battleships and battle cruisers. There- 
fore for the program as provided for in this bill there would be 
a saving on this one item of $3,400,000. Yet gentlemen so 
enthusiastic for preparedness are unwilling to protect the tax- 
payers of this country who have the bills to pay in order to 
enable a few engaged in making armor plate to realize unrea- 
sonably large profits. i 

Fearing Government ownership competing with private busi- 
ness, they in their enthusiastic movement for great preparedness 
are unwilling to give the people the benefit of economy in the 
policy proposed by this amendment. If this amendment is 
adopted and the Government does not manufacture a ton of 
armor plate, the authorization for construction of this plant will 
convinte them there is danger of real competition and that will 


-bring down the price, and the people will be benefited. The 


investigation of this matter by a disinterested committee showed 
clearly that the armor plate could be manufactured at from 
$230 to $260 a ton by the Government. Yet these patriots in 
their zeal and enthusiasm for preparedness are unwilling to give 
to the people of the country who have the bills to pay the ad- 
vantage of this economy in constructing these great ships for the 
purpose of preparedness. 

In the expenditure of public money due regard should always 
be had for the welfare of the people, who must bear the cost, 
and if that regard is not kept in view, necessarily complaint 
will be heard when the bills are to be paid. If this Government 
can manufacture armor plate for the construction of battle 
cruisers for about one-half of what it has to pay for it to the 
great steel companies, then is it not a wise policy for it to manu- 
facture it and save the people the great difference in cost, even 
though the Government does go into a business which competes 
with private business in this country? 

A few great steel plants have a monopoly of this business 
and it is about time to bring them to time or strike this monop- 
oly down. 

This step would not have become necessary if this monopoly 
had not elected to oppress the people by charging enormous 
prices for its product. It has by its unreasonable policy pro- 
voked this issue and made necessary this measure in order to 
relieve the people from its exorbitant demands. 

Monopoly is blind to reason, and by its arbitrary course en- 
lists opposition which sooner or later works its undoing. 

Through an ostensible spirit of patriotism it has agitated the 
building of a larger Navy, advocated the construction of dread- 
naughts and other great ships to defend our country against 
foreign nations, which are now powerless to assail or attempt 
to invade it, with the real object in view of selling the material 
with which to build these great sea monsters. It has never dis- 
played sufficient patriotism te reduce the price of the materials 
used for their construction. It would have been commendable 
patriotism on its part, if ft was really sincere in its fears ex- 
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pressed for our national safety, to have offered to reduce the 
price of manufacture to a reasonable-profit basis on all mate- 
rials it manufactured for the construction of our defense. 
This magnanimity on its part has been withheld and the price 
of such materials has soared higher and higher as each authori- 


zation was made by the National Congress, Knowing as it does 
the monopoly it has, it is here heroically working with all its 
forces to defeat this amendment. It denounces Government 
ownership; it criticizes every man who stands here between it 
and the raid it proposes to make on the Public Treasury; it 
pleads in eloquent words for the continuance of its monopoly 
in order that it may realize enormous profits from expenditures 
made for patriotic purposes, 

Its attitude is the more open to criticism because of the arro- 
gance it displays in its indefensible position. If it was sincere 
in asking that these preparedness measures be adopted for 
patriotic purposes; if it was unselfish in its course and be- 
lieved it really necessary for the safety of the country, then, Mr. 
Chairman, it would not oppose the adoption of this amendment, 
but would gladly support it or any other measure which would 
reduce the cost of these great instruments of national defense. 
Such a position would demonstrate its sincerity, its real patri- 
otism. ; 

In this respect its patriotism is of the dollar brand. The pos- 
sibilities of enormous profits stimulates its selfish ardor. Elimi- 
nate this feature from its vision and it would oppose the entire 
preparedness program. Lured by the hope of great profits, its 
patriotic zeal has reached a lofty pitch and its vision of dan- 
gers magnified. 

By adopting this amendment the cost it entails will approxi- 
mately be saved in this one program. Let us then do it and save 
this great cost to the people of this country. Eliminate the 
monopolistic features from the program and then we will see 
whether it dampens the patriotic ardor of certain interests which 
have this year and on previous occasions manifested so much zeal 
in our national defense. 

Read the hearings on this bill, consult the experts who have 
devoted the best years of their lives to this subject, who have 
nothing but the best welfare of our country at heart, who believe 
in “safety first,” a safety that will protect us, protect our coun- 
try from the invasion of any foreign foe, come from where it 
may, and they all tell us we are Invincible and this program is 
ample in every respect. These opinions come from the men who 
would have in charge our defense in the event we should be 
attacked. 

The responsibility for our defense would be upon them, They 
well knew this fact and how it affected them when they stated 
its condition and the extent of our ability. They have no mate- 
rial to sell to build battleships, no munitions of war to unload 
on the people, the visions of great profits do not warp their 
judgment or cloud their view of the situation, but their lives 
would be imperilled if an attack was made and hence they are 
not partisans but bear witness against their own interests when 
they tell us our means of defense is sufficient. This being true, 
how much more reliable is their statements for us to base our 
course upon. 

It is asserted by the large-navy advocates that in order for us 
to preserve peace we must be fully prepared for war. Such a 
doctrine is most dangerous and is more likely to precipitate war 
than to preserve peace. I challenge those who make this state- 
ment to point to a single example to sustain their charge. 

Peace thus secured is done so either by force or from fear 
and can never be either permanent or harmonious. Examples 
in support of this doctrine are numerous, Every example for 
a thousand years refutes the contention of those who assert 
such a doctrine. England has the greatest navy in the world, 
and yet she has written her history in blood. She is now with 
her boasted navy, the pride of that great kingdom, engaged in 
the bloodiest war that ever darkened the pages of history. Ger- 
many has boasted for years of her imperial standing army, the 
largest, the best equipped, the finest disciplined in the world, and 
yet Germany is engaged in the awful war now raging in Europe 
in which 11 of the great nations of the world are involved, na- 
tions containing one-half of all the population of the earth. Of 
France and Russia the same can be said. These standing ex- 
amples do not sustain, but, on the contrary, refute the doctrine 
of these apostles of a big army and navy. 

They can not point to a single example in the world to sup- 
port their theory. A peace predicated upon either fear or force 
will not endure. The coerced will retaliate and from mufiled 
tongues mutterings will be heard that will arouse the impatient 
and they will rise, harass, and vex the power that restrains 
and stifles them. Prepare for war to preserve peace is a dan- 
gerous doctrine. Let no one think if we furnish the sinews of 


war they will not be used as sure as night and day follow 
each other. Scme one will desire to test these implements of 
warfare, and will find it much easier to provoke combat with 
them than without them. It is a dangerous thing to do. Some 
ambitions wi'l take advantage of the opportunity and bring 
down upon us such a calamity as is now visited upon the well- 
prepared for war European nations, and then there will be 
needlessly sacrificed the best manhood of our country to pay 
the penalty of an unwise policy. ‘ 

History will repeat itself. If we sow the wind we will reap 
the whirlwind. Widows and orphans, desolation and distress, 
will bear witness to such an improvident course. Think of 
the type of civilization that will follow in the wake of such 
a cataclysm. It is amusing to hear our Republican friends 
speak so disparagingly of our preparedness. Who commis- 
sioned them to condemn their own administration? For 16 
years, prior to March 4, 1913, they were in control of all 
branches of the Government. What did they do with the large 
appropriations made for the Army and Navy? Did they waste 
it? If we are not prepared it is their fauit, not ours, because 
they had both the power and opportunity. They are in no 
position to criticize conditions in this respect. If they do they 
condemn their own administration. Were they unable or in- 
capable to prepare for the national defense? They are asking 
a return to power. It would seem this fact which they openly 
confess stigmatizes them as incapable to handle the situation 
while passing through this great crisis. By their own admis- 
sions they are incapable and unworthy for the great responsi- 
bility. Look at the situation as the record discloses it; in the 
first two years of the present administration of President Wil- 
son there were authorized $70,000,000 to be spent on the chief 
fighting force of the Navy, as against $26,000,000 authorized 
during the last two years of the Taft administration. In that 
time the Wilson administration ordered five deadnaughts as 
against two in the Taft administration, which in effectiveness 
will mount 86 more 14-inch guns than the two authorized under 
Mr. Taft. The guns are better in every respect. The Demo- 
cratic Party has mapped out a program of national defense 
which will be ample to protect our Nation from the attacks of 
all foreign foes, able to raise the means to pay the expense, and 
willing to furnish every requirement essential to carry out the 
great responsibility and preserve the honor and dignity of our 
great Nation, and promote the welfare of our people. [Ap- 
plause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BUTLER. I yield four minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. VARE]. 

Mr. VARE. Mr. Chairman, I am one of those who belleve 
that every facility should be placed in the hands of the Gov- 
ernment for the purpose of ascertaining what is the reasonable 
price for the Government to pay for armor plate; and it seems 
to me that the Butler amendment furnishes the Government 
every protection and every opportunity for ascertaining what is 
the reasonable price for the Government to pay. 

But, gentlemen, I want to confine myself particularly to an 
amendment which I propose to offer in the event that the 
Butler amendment failed. The committee sought to make in- 
quiry into the different plants of Pennsylvania, and a com- 
mission consisting of Mr. Pavcerr, Mr. TILLMAN, and Admiral 
Strauss reported that the best place in the country to construct 
an armor plant, if one was to be constructed, was at the Phila- 
delphia Navy Yard, There are 900 acres of land; and, if a 
Government plant is to be constructed, it seems to me that the 
House ought to avail themselves of the opportunity to obtain 
a place that the Government already owns. It was said by the 
gentleman from Kentucky that he proposed to perfect a bill 
by making provision for the purchase of a site. Why purchase 
a site when the Government owns 900 acres of land where there 
are skilled mechanics, where the experts live, where they can 
work at least 11 months in the year, where the heat would :-ət 
preclude an eflicient naval plant? It seems to me that if I 
was in favor of entertaining this proposition from the Demo- 
cratic standpoint I would insist that we should build a plant 
somewhere where it could be effective. As the matter stands 
now, my vote will be in favor of the Butler amendment, be- 
cause, first, it furnishes every means of ascertaining the legiti- 
mate cost of armor plate, and, second, it insures the protection 
of the workmen of Pennsylvania. [Applause.] 

The purpose of my amendment is to carry out a suggestion 
made by the congressional committee, composed of Senator 
TLAN, chairman of the Senate Committee on Naval Affairs; 
Chairman Papcerr, of the House Committee on Naval Affairs; 
and Rear Admiral Strauss, of the United States Navy, who after 
an exhaustive investigation of the private armor-plate plants, 
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and the question of finding a suitable location for a Government 
plant, said in their report to Congress: 


for the plant and certain other items 
are so roughest approximation. The loca- 
tion and local conditions will bear largely on the cost of the various 
buildings and the Installation of the machinery therein. The committee 
calis attention to the fact that the Government now owns, at the 
Philadelphia Na Yard, ample land for the erection of an armor 
factory and therefore no land would have to be bought. Philadelphia 
is an ideal place for the erection of such a plant, as it is accessible 
both by deep-water transportation and railroad faciliti is near coal 
and iron, and has a fine labor market. However, the 8 1 Depart- 
ment itself will select the location and construct the plant if Con; 
orders one, and the committee only mentions that no expense for 

will be necessary. Besides the 1 has facilities for assisting in 
the construction of this plant, wi will largely reduce the expense 
of erecting it. 

This report was made before there was any pressure for the 
selection of a site in any special locality. There was nothing 
sectional in the report. Senator TILLMAN is one of South Caro- 
lina’s most illustrious sons. The distinguished chairman of the 
House Naval Affairs Committee is a son of Tennessee. Rear 
Admiral Strauss was born at Mount Morris, N. Y., and to my 
knowledge has never served at the Philadelphia Navy Yard. 
Yet these three men, after a careful investigation, mentioned 
but one logical site, and that was the Philadelphia Navy Yard. 

There is no need for further investigation. It was not chance 
or accident that caused the three existing armor-plate plants 
to locate in Pennsylvania. They located there because it was 
good business for them to be there, near the iron ore and coal 
supply ; in the midst of the best labor market; where ample raw 
materials are available, and the water and rail transportation 
is the best available. 

The question that is raised by this amendment is whether 
we are going to make certain that the Government's venture 
into the armor-plate business is to be a success, or whether we 
are going to leave it to chance. 

We do not need naval officers to tell us that the success of 
this venture will depend upon the kind of employees the Gov- 
ernment is able to engage, the economy with which raw mate- 
rials can be purchased, and the facilities of transportation. The 
considerations that led all the private plants to locate in Penn- 
sylvania can not be ignored. One company might have gone 
there and another to some equally advantageous locality, but 
the fact is that there was no equally advantageous locality. 

As the joint congressional committee pointed out, the Phila- 
delphia Navy Yard is near coal and iron and has a fine labor 
market. It is accessible both by deep-water transportation and 
railroad facilities. If we are going to be businesslike about this 
new venture of the Government's, we will specify the site, so 
that there will be no chance of failure. 

The congressional committee has estimated that it will cost 
$11,000,000 to erect the kind of a plant we have in mind. That 
estimate was based upon the cost of operating the three existing 
plants in Pennsylvania. It was based upon the wages that are 
paid in the Pennsylvania labor market. It was based upon the 
cost of materials in Pennsylvania. 

If this Government plant were to be located anywhere else, an 
entirely new estimate of the cost of construction and operation 
would have to be made. There would have to be a revision of 
the estimates with reference to getting building materials for 
the new plant, for hiring the necessary employees to run the 
plant, for buying coal and iron and all the raw materials. 

Not long ago I went to the Navy Department to bring about 
a readjustment of the wages paid to mechanics in the Philadel- 
phia Navy Yard. I learned there that our mechanics were get- 
ting lower wages than those employed in the Brooklyn yard. I 
asked why. I was told that it was because wages at the dif- 
ferent yards were adjusted in harmony with the wages paid in 
private plants; that the labor market in Pennsylvania was so 
excellent that it was unnecessary for the Government to pay 
as much there as in the Brooklyn yard. 

Since all these estimates of the joint committee—the estimate, 
for instance, that we can build a Government plant for $11,- 
000,000—were based upon Pennsylvania conditions, I say that 
unless we build the Government factory there we will not be 
able to be certain that the plant will not cost $13,000,000 or 
$15,000,000. 

We know now that the cost of manufacturing is different in 
different localities. In Pennsylvania there are men who are 
working in the armor-plate business whose fathers worked there 
before them. They will not leave their homes to follow a Gov- 
ernment armor-plate plant; nor will the raw materials follow 
the Government. It is true that the Government can get the raw 
materials, probably, wherever it goes, but at greatly increased 
prices. 

If the Government is to go into this business the right sort of 
start must be made, or the entire venture will prove a failure, 
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If we disregard the experience of the private factories, if we 
disregard the natural conditions which caused the plants to 
locate in Pennsylvania we will find ourselves with a very ex- 
pensive proposition on our hands. 

Unless the Government locates its plant where it can get raw 
materials, labor, and transportation as cheaply as the private 
plants it will find itself in an absurd position, compelled to admit 
that it was cheaper to buy from the private plants at their own 
rates. Unless we are going to make certain that the Government 
plant will be a real competitor in the same field as that occupied 
by the private plants, it would have been better to accept the 
Butler compromise. And entirely aside from the cost of operat- 
ing the plant in some locality outside of Pennsylvania, where 
the calculations of expense were made, what assurance have we 
that the plant itself will not cost one-third as much more than 
the $11,000,000 estimated if constructed elsewhere, where ma- 
terials and the cost of transporting them, and the labor charges 
will be higher? 

The amendment which I have offered to this bill is simply in 
line with the suggestion of the joint congressional committee. 
It is simply designed to prevent the whole structure on which the 
bill lies from going to pieces. The estimate that an adequate 
plant can be built for $11,000,000 was based upon the cost of 
construction and operation in Pennsylvania. If the Government 
plant is to be built elsewhere, there will need to be an entirely 
new investigation to determine what such a plant will cost, what 
af cost to operate it, and transport the raw materials to it. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield four minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Farr]. $ 

Mr. FARR. Mr. Chairman, the statements made on the floor 
would indicate that armor plate made by the Bethlehem Steel 
Co. comprises nearly all of their products. As a matter of 
fact, it comprises 2 per cent of their output. Ninety-eight per 
cent of that great industry’s product goes into other lines, and 
yet men on this floor—I hope not deliberately, but very kin to 
it—endeavor to mislead the House in that direction. 

I am surprised at the statement of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Ottver) in talking about the profits which come 
from armor plate enlarging the capacity of that great mill, 
when only 2 per cent of the products are armor plate. The 
armor-plate part was established at the urgent instance of this 
Government, and has been kept going but one-third of the 
time since its establishment, making less than 2 per cent of 
the Bethlehem Steel Co.’s products. There has been no ques- 
tion about the fact that the Government got its orders deliv- 
ered to them when they wanted them. How important that is. 
And, again, the quality was the best in the world. That is 
another very important fact. The only question is as to the 
price of armor plate. The Butler amendment will settle that 
by authorizing this Government through the Federal Trade 
Commission to fix the cost that the armor plate companies shall 
charge the Government for armor plate. 

The armor plate companies, all of which are located in Penn- 
sylvania, have $20,000,000 invested—money of their stock- 
holders. A Government plant means the closing of those in- 
dustries. Naturally they are greatly concerned about this large 
investment. They do not want their industries destroyed. 
They say to the Government, “ You asked us to establish this 
for the benefit of the country; we have given you the best we 
could, and we want to save that industry to-day for our stock- 
holders, and we will get down on our knees to this great country 
in order to protect our stockholders.” 

The gentleman from Alabama would do the same. If he had 
$7,000,000 invested in an industry he would scrape the ground to 
prevent this great Government from destroying his plant and 
putting it out of existence. 

You are going to deprive 3,000 men in Pennsylvania of the 
opportunity to earn a living. Brushing aside all the arguments 
for and against this proposition, is this the time to destroy in- 
dustries which we shall need in case of war? Would this be 
preparation for possible war —let us say possible war? With the 
tremendous equipment we have to-day of turning out munitions 
as a result of the demand on this country from England and 
other countries, all that we have sent into England is 10 per 
cent of what that country has used, and not one American shell, 
the Committee on Naval Affairs was informed several weeks 
ago, had been fired by France. The English people have been 
working two years to mobilize their industries and get them 
into shape to supply the necessary munitions. The cry there 
is more munitions, more munitions. British authorities say 
they were 10 years behind Germany in industrial effectiveness. 
We are 20 years behind Germany in the industrial organization 
and mobilization of forces that we will need if we are unfor- 
tunate enough to have war. 
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The administration wisely has invited the aid of leading engi- 
neers, scientists, and men skilled in large affairs to formulate 
plans for the mobilization of our industries and getting them 
into effective shape in preparation for possible trouble. Dan- 
ger is at arm's length from us” the President says, and we must 
be prepared. And yet with one fell blow we are going to destroy 
great industries, that provide the defensive armament for the 
splendid ships upon which we must depend to prevent invasion 
and our possible destruction. Are we not to heed the warning 
of the great tragedy of the war in Europe? Do we fail to see 
the colossal task of preparation involved in that fearful cata- 
clysm? A thousand things would have to be done to equip our- 
selves for any such conflict. Germany, with her energy, skill, 
and effective organization, has demonstrated what a nation 
can do. Yet with all her wonderful preparation her soldiers 
have used more than four times the ammunition she expected to. 
More munitions have been expended at Verdun than were used 
in all the modern wars, including our own Civil War. Is this 
not warning enough? Are we at this dangerous period, with the 
world atire, going to destroy industries we may need or build 
them up and organize in preparation for the defense of the lives, 
liberties, and interests of our 100,000,000 people? 

Mr, PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Harpy]. 

Mr. HARDY, Mr. Chairman and-gentlemen, as a purely 
business proposition, as well as one that has its political bear- 
ings, I wish briefly to discuss the Butler amendment. That 
amendment seemed so fair and favorable to the Government 
that I took it and read it over very carefully. It was being 
presented as an offer by the private armor plants to furnish 
armor plate at a price to be fixed by the Government. I read 
it carefully so that I need not be mistaken in its purport. All 
the evidence taken by the committee shows that the armor-plate 
manufactories in the United States work in perfect harmony. 
As I understand, also, the threat of a Government armor-plate 
factory has reduced their proposed prices of armor plate in no 
small amount. They have now offered to furnish armor much 
cheaper than before it was proposed to build a Government 
armor plant. The committee amendment appropriates money to 
build that plant. The Butler amendment to the committee 
amendment prevides that before this appropriation goes into 
effect a Government board may ask the right to examine the 
books of the private armor-plate plants and determine from that 
examination what the actual cost of making the armor plate is. 
It gives the companies the right to grant or refuse to permit 
such examination, as they see proper. If the companies do 
refuse it, then this appropriation will go into effect; but if the 
companies agree to have their books examined, and they do 
examine them, then the board make their estimate as to the 
cost, and the Secretary of the Navy shall offer to buy the 
armor plate from the companies at a fair price, as shown by 
the investigations. He makes the offer at a price fixed by him. 
The point I am making is this: That then these companies are 
not required and can not be required to take the price offered, 
but that they then may say they will or will not furnish the 
plate at the price fixed by the Secretary of the Navy. 

Mr. KELLEY. Does the gentleman think that the appro- 
priation lapses? 

Mr. HARDY. No; on the contrary. If the companies refuse 
to let the board examine their books or refuse to accept the 
offer made by the Secretary of the Navy, the provision of the 
committee amendment making the appropriation comes in; but 
in the meantime what may happen? This: This Government, 
having taken no steps to establish its plant, comes right up to 
the precipice where it must-have battleships built, and then this 
estimate is made and the fair price fixed by the Secretary, and 
the attempt made to secure armor plate from the private plants 
at the fair price fixed by the Secretary, and the united and 
combined armor-plate manufacturers, knowing they have the 
Government in a close place, say no, they will not sell at the 
price fixed; and then they have the Government where they 
want it. In other words, the Butler amendment provides, first, 
delay and then the opportunity for the same companies that, 
according to the evidence, have held up the Government in times 
past to hold it up once more. 

Mr. KELLEY. Suppose we pass this bill, this armor plant 
will not be ready for some three years, and what would prevent 
the armor-plate companies from holding up the Government at 
this period instead of the other? 

Mr. HARDY. I am aware that the armor-plate companies, 
whether we build or not, may hold us up, and if we were forced 
to build and build at once, and at any cost, and if public odium 
and condemnation of the American people did not hold them 
down, there is nothing to prevent them from holding up the 
Government; but if the people knew that the armor plate cost 
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$250 to $290 to build, as they would know, after they built 
their own plant, and that the American manufacturers were at- 
tempting to hold the Government up to $450 as they have in the 
past, odium would be their portion, as odium has been their 
portion in the past. 

One more suggestion: The amendment of the committee au- 
thorizing a Government armor-plate factory is deserving of sup- 
port for one reason, if for no other. It places in the keeping 
of the Government alone the secrets of the manufacture that 
properly belong to the Navy Department. We have had illustra- 
tions in the past of how these great private makers of battle- 
ships and munitions peddle the information they should hold 
sacred for this Government all over the world. I believe the 
secrets of the manufacture of the weapons of defense of this 
Government ought to be in the keeping of the Government alone, 
and a Government armor-plate plant will help put them there. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop]. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, this is not a political question. 
It is purely a business proposition that we are considering. 
Personally I do not believe in Government ownership. I believe 
that in the production of all articles of commerce and trade the 
people of the United States and not the Government should be 
the manufacturers. Where, however, the Government is the 
only user of a commodity or an article, the Government ought 
to be the only manufacturer. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] The gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Monpetx] on the 
29th placed in the Recorp some comparative figures of the cost 
of the various navies of the world. The average annual cost 
in Great Britain for a 12-years’ period has been $166,000,000 ; 
in the United States, $110,000,000; in France, $66,000,000; in 
Germany, less than $30,000,000; and yet gentlemen in this House 
say that Germany, spending less than $30,000,000 a year for 12 
years, has a navy superior to ours, while we have been expend- 
ing during the same time more than $110,000,000 a year. This 
condition requires our candid and deliberate consideration. If 
our Navy is inferior to that of Germany, the fault is not with 
Congress. The fault is with those who have had charge of the 
expenditures of the appropriations of Congress. 

Gen. Crozier, Chief of Ordnance of the Army, appeared before 
the Subcommittee on Fortifications and placed in the hearings 
some comparative costs in the matter of procuring material, 
field artillery, ammunition, and other war supplies. This com- 
parison gives the cost to the Government under contract with 
private concerns and the cost of production at the arsenals of 
the United States; and let me say here that the same contracts 
were made with the very concerns that haye been making armor 
plate, that are claiming that they are making but 1} per cent 
on Government contracts for armor plate. Gen. Crozier placed 
in the record this comparative statement: 

Machining and band, 3-inch common and 3-inch H. E. shrapnel case 
forgings, contract per unit, $1.49. 

It will be seen that under that contract, made with the very 
concerns from which we have been buying armor plate, the cost 
was $1.49 each. The cost at the arsenal, after allowing for de- 
preciation, for repairs, for overhead charges, and 3 per cent 
interest on the cost, was only 45 cents each. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] But that is not all. There are several pages 
of this comparison. Let us take limbers, for instance. We have 
been buying them from the Bethlehem Steel Co. and have never 
paid less than $1,608.30 each, and at the same time it has never 
cost the Government of the United States more than $722 to 
manufacture them in the arsenals, and yet gentlemen say that 
we should continue to buy the material from these large concerns. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of. the gentleman from Iowa 
has expired. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman five 
minutes more. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of preparedness. 
This side of the House is in favor of preparedness, but if we 
want real preparedness, let us have it without quite so much 
profit. [Applause on the Democratic side.] Three hundred 
per cent, I repeat, is too much, and while I was inclined to sup- 
port this death-bed repentence of these steel corporations and 
vote for the Butler amendment, I would have done so had the 
concerns permitted an answer to be made as to what it was 
costing them to make armor and armor plate. They abso- 
lutely refused, and yet the gentleman from Pennsylvania, coming 
from that State where these concerns operate, says that the Goy- 
ernment of the United States is the only purchaser of armor 
plate. If the Government is the only purchaser, in heaven's 
name what harm could come from a full and frank disclosure 
to Congress as to what it was costing these concerns to make 
armor and armor plate? [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
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Mr. Chairman, the same argument was made when we estab- 
lished the powder plant for the Government.. I saw some 
figures the other day that led me to believe that the Du Ponts 
to-day are making powder for about 25 cents per pound and 
then selling it for a dollar and a quarter a pound to Euro- 
pean powers. The same argument is made every time there 
has been an attempt on the part of Congress to enlarge our 
arsenals and thereby retain all of the secrets that we ought to 
retain in the manufacture of our ammunition, and of all of the 
weapons of defense, 

In view of these facts, and in view of the record that we must 
face, I for one can not vote to continue to give to these concerns 
the exclusive privilege of supplying all our armor plate on its 
statement that it is only making 1} per cent and then refuses 
to state what it is costing them to manufacture armor and 
armor plate, when the record shows that these same concerns 
are charging the Government for other war supplies about 300 
per cent more than it is costing the Government to produce the 
same equipment in Government arsenals. I shall vote for the 
amendment. [Applause.] I yield back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman yields back two minutes, 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, how much time have I now? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 16 minutes and the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has 19 minutes. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield six minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Papcerr] has offered an amendment making an appro- 
priation of $11,000,000 for the construction of an armor-plate 
factory or factories, or purchase, or both. There are now three 
armor-plate plants in the United States. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Butter] has offered as an amendment to the 
other amendment this proposition: That the Federal Trade 
Commission shall make an investigation of the cost of making 
armor and recommend a reasonable price to be paid by the 
Government, with the provision that if armor-plate factories 
refuse to permit the Federal Trade Commission to examine their 
books and their plants and everything necessary under their 
control, then the Government shall proceed with the construction 
of its factory or factories. If the armor-plate plants permit 
an examination by the Federal Trade Commission, then we 
will have ascertained by competent authority what is the actual 
cost of producing armor plate. When that is done the Secre- 
tary of the Navy is authorized to enter into a contract with 
these plants for the armor plate necessary for Government use 
at u. price not above the price fixed by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, the price to be fixed by the Secretary of the Navy. 
He can fix the price below the price fixed as a fair price by the 
Federal Trade Commission. The Secretary of the Navy then, 
having fixed the price which he is willing to have the Govern- 
ment pay for the armor plate, tenders contracts to the armor- 
plate plants. If they decline to enter upon the contracts, then 
tie Government proceeds with the erection of Government 
plants. 

It is conceded, I believe, that it will not be practicable for 
the Government to construct a plant inside of three years. 
Probably a longer time will be required. I think it may well be 
assumed that the Federal Trade Commission can make its ex- 
amination and report inside of three months. That provision 
of the bill if enacted will become the law as soon as the bill 
becomes a law and takes effect. The Federal Trade Commission 
will be able to make a report this summer or in the early fall 
as to the cost of producing armor plate, and the Secretary of the 
Navy under this amendment will be enabled to tender contracts 
this summer or fall at which the armor-plate factories shall 
furnish armor plate to the United States. There will be no 
great delay. As a matter of fact the Secretary of the Navy 
could proceed with the drawings and the investigation for the 
actual construction of a plant if he desires to in the meanwhile. 

Now, what would we accomplish by this amendment? In the 
first place we will get armor plate for the next three years with 
a very large building program at our price if it goes through. 
If we do not, we will pay the price of the armor-plate manu- 
e for the next three years in spite of high water. [Ap- 
plause. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BROWNING. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New Jersey? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I have but one speech. 

Mr. PADGETT, We have two over here. Mr. Chairman, I 
shall consume 6 minutes myself and will reserve 10 minutes 
for Mr. SHERLEY. I have 16 minutes, I believe. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I only wish to eall the atten- 
tion of the committee to one or two matters. Some years ago 
when bids were asked for armor plate the Midvale Co, came in 
and submitted bids very largely and materially below the bids 
submitted by the other two companies. The department said 
that they were not prepared to build. The Midvale Co. answered 
that they would give a bond, that they would at once construct 
their factory, and that they would carry out the contract and be 
ready within the stipulated contract time. Notwithstanding 
those assurances they were not awarded any part of the con- 
tract, and it was given to the other two at a much higher figure 
than was offered by the Midvale Co. In the meanwhile the Mid- 
vale Co. proceeded to erect their factory; and the succeeding 
year bids were advertised for and the Midvale Co. again sub- 
mitted bids very largely below the price of the other two com- 
panies. Thereupon the department said, “ We will not give 
you all of it, but we will give you a little less than one-third 
and give the other two-thirds to the other two companies at your 
bid.” Ever since then those companies have said there was no 
use in fighting against each other, and since that time they have 
submitted identical bids. There has been no competition; there 
has been no claim of competition; and the same thing hap- 
pened a year ago, when all three of those companies submitted 
identical bids to the dollar and a cent—and yet they say there 
was no conference, understanding, or agreement between them. 
[Laughter.] Now, an investigation was made by a commission 
appointed by the Congress consisting of Senator TILLMAN, My- 
self, and Admiral Strauss. We submitted a long list of ques- 
tions to the officers of all of those companies, and they very 
respectfully but firmly declined to answer them or to give any 
information. We reported that fact. We administered to them 
oaths, put them upon the stand, and again asked them questions, 
They answered such as they saw fit to answer, without giving 
any material information, and declined to give answers to any 
questions that would elicit information. However, we made in- 
vestigation as best we could from all other available sources 
and reported that a factory with a capacity of 20,000 tons could 
manufacture at $230 a ton at full capacity and a factory of 
10,000 tons capacity running at full capacity could manufacture 
at $262.79 per ton. These figures include: 


Repairs and maintenance of 20,000-ton plant. 


(a) Coal, 100,000 tons, at $2.80__------------.-.------ $280, 000. 00 
don mündet TT. .. 210, 000. 00 
Ingot molds and materials for repairs other than be- 
fow SS ISET ITER I E — peices e as, 174, 500. 00 
Repairs to equipment press house, machine shop, ce- 
menting shop, materials only 100, 000. 00 
Yard, laboratory, offices, materials 50, 000. 00 
30,000 SOMO aio aes wel A E 814, 500. 00 
LU BR ROR EE SEB SET REE rte EE, 0.72 
(b) Upkeep of plant and buildings, and extensive over- 
haul repairs of furnaces and machinery, 2 per cent 
of installation cost, 5810,331,907—— 2 206, 638, 00 
20,000 thins) per TTT aia 10, 33 


Total annual cost of maintenance and repairs, 
30,000-ton plants oS ea 1,021,138. 


Repairs and maintenance of 10,000-ton plant. 


2 
© 


(a) Coal, 70,000 tons, at $2.80._..-.-..--.----.--.... $106, 000, 00 
Tools; TALI NC i ra ois eat pep ch A E a S 40, 000. 00 
Ingot molds and materials for repairs other than be- 

TTT... ba lea ee Ses 116, 000. 00 
Repairs to equipment press house, machine shop, ce- 
menting shop, materials only 65, 000, 00 
Yard, laboratory, offices, materials 35, 000, 00 
20,000 cs) aran ere BD Roe LMM yw ow EDR Te A 552, 000. 00 
CF ea IMRT ENE oye OT EEE E 5. 00 
(b) Upkeep of plant and buildings, and extensive overhaul 
repairs of furnaces and machinery, 2 per cent of in- 
Stallation” Cost,” $6,000, 10 tan oe ate nen 132, 702. 00 
10,000: fests; . Oo te eis a ͤ .. 3. 27 
Total annual cost of maintenance and repairs, 
20,000-ton! pin tian ee 684, 702. 00 


The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman has consumed six minutes. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in tue RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Tennessee asks unan- 
imous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield the balance of the 
time remaining on this side to my colleague [Mr. GRAHAM]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
GRAHAM] is recognized for 13 minutes. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, my attention 
was called a few minutes since to_a bill pending in this House, 
the bill H. R. 14303, reported from one of its committees, by 
my learned friend from Kentucky [Mr. Suri] wherein, on 
page 11, provision is made for an appropriation “ For plans and 
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for the installation of such material in private plants in the 
United States under such contract and agreement as may be 
made by the Secretary of War, $1,000,000: Provided, That not 
exceeding 25 per cent of said sum may be used in obtaining 
from plants so equipped such war material as may be desired: 
Provided further, That not exeeeding $50,000 worth of such 
material may be purchased from any one person or company, 
and in making such expenditures the laws preseribing competi- 
tion in the procurement of supplies by purchase shall not 
govern.” 

The committee, upon its own initiative, has recommended an 
appropriation of $1,000,000 for equipping private plants. with 
the machinery and fixtures requisite to enable them: to supply. 
various kinds of war material. It seems to me, Consistency. 
thou art a jewel.” On the one hand, a committee of this House 
is reporting a measure under which they provide for putting 
money into private plants in order to develop the manufacture 
of munitions of war for the benefit of the Government, and 
authorizing the purchase of products without competition from 
these private plants, and, on the other hand, a committee of 
this House is now recommending an amendment to this bill 
which is intended to destroy and extirpate the industries that 
are now in existence for the supply of armor plate in the build- 
ing of warships. What a contrast and what a commentary 
this: is. 

I have listened to-day to many arguments that seem to 
largely aside from what a discussion such as this ought to: 
Here we ought to meet as patriots, banishing from our minds 
every idea of tactical or party advantage, which, while pro- 
ducing party victory to-day, would tend to impede or sink the 
interest of our country only because of an opportunity, seem- 
ingly, to seize some party advantage. We ought to consider 
this question purely as a question of business. What should 
our action be, viewed from our standpoint as patriotic business 
men, with reference to this question of having an armor-plate 
plant built and owned by the Government? Í 

One man rises in his place and speaks about Christ and His 
saying concerning Himself that He had no place where to lay 
His head, and utters the strangely exaggerated statement that 
60,000,000 of our 100,000,000 people are homeless, and he likens 
them to the homeless condition of the Christ. What place has 
such a statement in the consideration of this question? An- 
other man rises here, who usually speaks with power and in- 
fluence upon questions, and he simply says, I heard that there 
were holes blown in this armor which these men manufactured 
and attempted to sell to the Government.” An answer most 
complete and thorough was given to this statement by my col- 
league from Pennsylvania. All steel is porous. This was in- 
vestigated under a Democratic administration. Justice, we 
must presume, was meted out and the corrections made. But 
when the argument was advanced without a word of explana- 
tion it appealed to prejudice and not to reason. It was calcu- 
lated to stir up antagenism and not make men think as to what 
is best to be done under existing conditions. 

What have you before you to-day? A proposition to amend 
this Navy bill by adding an appropriation of $11,000,000 for the 
building of an armor plant. My colleague from Pennsylvania 
has presented an amendment tu: this amendment, providing a 
method by which the price shall be fixed by the Government and 
regulated by the Government iw all our future relations with 
these armor plants now in existence. By this amendment, if 
adopted, we are relieved from discussing many of the things 
that have been interpolated in this debate. When we consider 
this amendment of the chairman of the committee, Mr. PADGETT, 
adopted but perfected and graced by the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Burter], the evils of combina- 
tions, excessive prices, and trusts that you complain of are re- 
moved and the power of this Government is placed over the 
existing plate-armor plants of this country without the expendi- 
ture of a single dollar. 

Think of it! The gentleman from Texas said, “Oh, we are 
spending the poor man’s money, we are giving the people dollar 
for dollur, and these gentlemen upon the Republican side think 
of nothing but of questioning the expenditures and voting for 
them.” What? “They talk for saving the taxpayers’ money, 
but do not vote as they talk.” Why, this amendment is intended 
to spend and not to save. While you gentlemen on the Demo- 
eratic side are hunting for ways and means out of which to 
meet the additional expenditures by the vast sums you have 
authorized, and put upon us war and other taxes; why do you 
put your hands into the Treasury and take $11,000,000 out of it 
to use fer building an armor plant when you can, by this amend- 
ment, without the expenditure of a dollar, take the existing 
armor plants and make them the willing subjects and servants 


of your Government? [Applause on the Republican side.] By 
this amendment yow preserve the great capacity of these plants 
as a reserve against all emergencies, 

What patriotism is there in such a movement? What pro- 
tection to the taxpayers? 

It is, as I gathered from reading all these reports and ex- 
aminations and investigations, a conceded state of facts that 
the Government of the United States gets to-day the best armor 
plate manufactured in the world; that the Government of the 
United States gets that armor plate at a price to-day which, 
according to these statistics, is lower than the price paid in 
Europe for armor plate by any of the Governments of Europe. 

One gentleman attempted to show that it was impossible to 
get figures upon this subject, and he quoted the Secretary of 
the Navy. I prefer to take the statement of Admiral Niles. 
In the report of his investigation of this subject, he said: 


that we believe 
in Japan, with their 


In other words, you are getting armor plate made to-day at a 
price that is less than that paid by the Governments of Europe, 
and in addition to that you have three great plants. 

Remember also, my friends, that the first one of these plants 
to enter this business entered it upon the invitation of your 
Government. ‘They put their money in on a venture and ex- 
posed to the peril of an experiment at the invitation of your 
Government, and the second did likewise. The third came in 
under competitive conditions, desiring to “butt in” and get 
some of the business, 

The chairman of the committee [Mr. Papcerr] referred to 
the Midvale Steel incident, which amounts simply to this: 
They were endeavoring to get some business, and while they 
had not any plant at all, they made a bid; and the vice president 
of that company, in this report, in his testimony under oath, 
shows that what was done was done at a sacrifice to themselves, 
because they wanted to break in upon this business. 

No plant, but only a naked bid, and that is the testimony of 
the vice president of the Midvale Steel Works in the examina- 
tion before the committee, illustrating that in that one instance 
the change in price from a higher to a lower was due to a 
competitive condition and not due to the existence of extrava- 
gant prices charged to and being paid by the Government. 

What has this incident to do with this question now? What 
has the charge that at one time Secretary Herbert is alleged 
to have found that there was a collusion or combination between 
the foreign manufacturers and those in the United States to do 
with it? I ask most earnestly the attention of every thoughtful 
man in this Chamber, and especially of my friends upon the 
Democratic side of this House, to the language and force and 
purpose of the amendment that is offered. If that is adopted, 
what care you for combinations or trusts here or elsewhere? 
The price is fixed by the Government, and the price so fixed, or 
a lower one, will be the one at which the armor plate must be 
furnished. Get the great benefit of these established plants. 
You do not have to wait three years to build one. Do all this, 
and retain the right to build the Government plant as a rod to 
compel obedience. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. GRAHAM. When I am through; not now. If I have any 
time left, I shall be glad to answer all questions until my time 
is exhausted. 

I happen to know from personal contact with the subject how 
this operated in another department of our Government. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I ask unanimous consent simply for time to 
finish this sentence. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
proceed for one minute. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I only want to say that this question of fixing 
prices was determined as to smokeless powder, in the case of 
the International Smokeless Powder Co., one of the companies 
that furnished powder to the Government. The cost was ascer- 
tained at Indianhead by the Government, and the head of the 
bureau fixed the price and apportioned the quantity to be fur- 
nished among the companies that were in existence, a share to 
be furnished by each at that price. The policy was to keep 
this enormous reserve of munition-making power in existence 
for use in case of emergency, and have it as a national reserve 
sustained by private capital, just as you must keep this enor- 
mous armor-plate-making capacity as a national preparedness 
reserve. Keep it in existence, and do not destroy it by defeating 
this amendment of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BUT- 
LER]. [Applause on the Republican side.] 
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Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEY]. 

Mr. SHERLET. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, my friend, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Grauam] who has just pre- 
ceded me, undertook to criticize what he thought to be a 
conflict of policy as reflected by the views in the report of the 
Committee on Appropriations in reporting the fortifications bill, 
and that which seems to be the policy as represented by the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. I think if he had thought a little 
bit longer about the matter—for he says that it had but recently 
been called to his attention—he would have found that there 
was no conflict, but an absolute harmony. It is true that my 
committee recommended an appropriation of a million dollars to 
equip private plants so as to enable them to manufacture war 
matériel, and a mighty good provision it is. There is also pro- 
vision in the sundry civil bill from my committee for increasing 
the capacity of Government arsenals for manufacturing such 
matériel. There is nothing inconsistent in this, as I shall show. 

There are three views touching this subject. There are those 
like many of the gentlemen from Pennsylvania—except when 
the Frankford Arsenal is concerned—who are opposed to the 
Government manufacturing anything. There are those, some of 
them on my side of the House, who believe that the Government 
should manufacture everything that it uses in the way of war 
matériel. 

For myself I have always believed that the true policy lies 
between these two extremes. I believe that the Government 
should make some portion of everything of which it is the sole 
user, and I submit that proposition to this House as representing 
common sense, both from the standpoint of economy and of 
efficiency of the Army and of the Navy. And it is this view that 
is carried out in the fortification and sundry civil bills, and is, 
I hope, to be carried out in this naval bill. I repeat, the Goy- 
ernment should make something of everything of which it is 
the sole user, and it should do that in order to guarantee the 
very highest character of matériel. By familiarity with manu- 
facturing processes it will be able the better to inspect and to 
guarantee obtaining that degree of high-grade material that is 
so important in armor and in all of the things that go into the 
making of war matériel. 

The second great advantage will be that it will be able to 
determine by actual experience what is the legitimate cost of 
making it, and thereby to regulate, in the only effective way that 
it can regulate, the price which it shall pay to private manu- 
facturers for purchases. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. GraHam] has been 
pleased to refer to powder. 1 can speak with a little more de- 
tailed knowlege of that than I can of armor, because I have con- 
ducted some hearings touching the cost of powder. Some time 
back we were paying 67 cents a pound for powder other than 
small-arms powder, and when I brought in a provision on the 
Noor reducing the price to 64 cents, the Record will show that the 
debates followed very much the line taken to-day, with the 
charge that I was destroying the powder companies, that the 
Government would be unable to get powder at that price, and 
would be without powder in its hour of need. Notwithstanding 
that the House fixed the price at 64 cents. I wanted to be con- 
servative. I believed I could have gone much lower, but I put 
the price at 64 cents. We conducted hearings subsequently, as 
a result of which we reduced the price again. To-day we are 
buying powder for 53 cents, and we are making powder for some- 
thing over 43 cents a pound, and that is the history of the legis- 
lation touching the cost of powder within the knowledge of men 
serving in this House. [Applause.] 

Now, what is the situation in regard te armor plate? I am 
not going to indulge in abuse of the Bethlehem people, I have 
never yet undertaken to win a case by abuse of any party or of 
any section. I believe I am cosmopolitan cnough to have no 
prejudices against Pennsylvania, notwithstanding one gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania seems to think that only he was broad 
enough to look at the matter from a national standpoint. But 
the fact remains that we have not had competition in the making 
of armor plate, and I believe that we have paid excessive prices. 
I know that is true as to other war material furnished by the 
Betlehem Co., as was well shown by the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. Goop]. 

The fact remains that you now have the Bethlehem Steel Co. 
making extreme and heretofore unheard-of offers to the Govern- 
ment. Let me say in passing that I would rather accept their 
offer than the amendment offered by the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Butter], because it is a better offer. The Bethle- 
hem people are outbidding you. They say without legislation 
that they will let you come in and make a contract and fix the 
price after an investigation, and your proposal is unnecessary, 
even if you are not going to have an armor-plate plant. There 


is no use of passing your proposal, because you have the Bethle- 
hem proposal publicly made, which is in terms more favorable 
than yours. But the fact remains that the Bethlehem people 
never did make offers anything like this, or comparable to it, 
until there came the imminence of competition by the Govern- 
ment; I would have more respect for that company, more re- 
spect for their disinterested patriotism that they are so empha- 
sizing now, if they had showed some disposition to tell the com- 
mittee that undertook to investigate the cost of armor plate what 
it was costing them to make it. [Applause.] What did they do? 
They denied any look into the books. They denied any sort of 
information. > 

Now they are coming in at the last moment and saying if you 
will not build we will do all the things that we ought to have 
done in the past and so strenuously refrained from doing. I 
want to have the Government make its armor plate. I do not 
believe that you are going to have any tremendous saying. At 
first you may have a loss—I am going to be perfectly frank, 
for the making of armor plate is not an easy proposition, 
Blunders may be made, but successes also will be made. I be- 
lieve that the Government by going into the manufacture of 
armor plate will help to guarantee the highest quality of that 
armor plate. I believe it will teach us, and that is the only 
way we can learn the real cost. You can not learn it by the 
examination of books, and if you could it would not necessarily 
remain true the year after you had the examination, as any 
man who has been in the manufacturing business knows. You 
will learn by actual doing of the thing, and you can give your 
officers the experience that will be of value. You will have 
added to the capacity of the country to make armor plate. Do 
not be scared about the Bethlehem people; they are not going 
out of business whether we build this plant or not. There are 
a good many concerns in my legislative experience that were 
going out of business at the threat of competition, but I find 
them still in business at the same old stand. 

You will have added to the capacity of the country in making 
armor plate. I repeat that the only policy that is wise is to 
make some of everything of which the Government is the 
only user, because it is the only way it can protect itself. [Ap- 
plause.] Al other relief will be temporary and illusory. 

I think it is of value in another way. I am one who be- 
lieves in the need of this country for a great Navy and an 
efficient Army. I am tired of hearing all of the arguments and 
the pleadings in this direction discounted by men simply charg- 
ing that the propaganda is the propaganda of a limited number 
of people who are making unusual profits out of it. I do not 
believe that is true, but the way to prevent the charge being 
made is to know what it will cost you to make the various 
articles necessary in building up the Army and the Navy, and 
then you will know what to pay when you buy from private 
manufacturers, and you will have taken, in a legitimate sense, 
the profits out of munition making. [Applause.] 

So, to promote this broad policy, the policy of having an 
efficient Army and an efficient Navy, it is important that the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Tennessee should be 
agreed to. If it was a total failure as a manufacturing plant, 
I would still think that in the long run the investment would be 
worth while. [Applause.] Now I am making no foolish state- 
ment. I realize that $11,000,000 is a great deal of money, but I 
also realize that we not only have spent in the past, but in the 
future will spend, many millions in armor plate. Men who think 
that building battleships has gone by are mistaken; we have 
just begun, and it is well to prepare ourselves. This plant 
will reduce cost of purchase price from private manufacture 
more than we spend on it, aside from the advantages I have 
named. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired; 
all time has expired. The question is on the amendment of 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BUTLER] to the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. PADGETT]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
BUTLER) there were 120 ayes and 155 noes. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair appoint as tellers the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Papcetr] and the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. BUTLER]. 

The committee again divided, and the tellers reported that 
there were 125 ayes and 180 noes. 

So the amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, X offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


After the word “act,” in line 1, page 2, of the printed amendment, 
insert “and if the United States owns no suitable site or sites au- 
thority is hereby given to acquire by purchase, condemnation, or gift, 
such site or sites as may be necessary.” 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Tennessee to the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment to the amend- 
ment was agreed to. 

Mr. VARE. Mr. Chairman, I have the following amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


ticnlar site therein to be selected by the Secretary of 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment to the amendment offered by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. VARE]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment to the amend- 
ment was rejected. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair thinks the demand comes too 
late. The question is on the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Tennessee as amended.' 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment that I 
would like to offer. s 

Mr. PADGETT. That is an amendment to the amendment? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

Mr. PADGETT. First, I have a formal amendment to offer. 

Mr. FOSTER. What became of the request for a division? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair announced that the gentleman 
was too late. By unanimous consent the gentleman can obtain 
a division. 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Chairman, I demand the regular order. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I think the gentleman from 
Illinois asked for a division at once. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair had announced its decision. 

Mr. MANN. The Chair possibly did not hear the gentleman 
in the confusion. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair has no desire to take advantage 
of the gentleman. Without objection, the Chair will permit a 
division. 

There was no objection. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 14, noes 255. 

So the amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I desire to 
offer a substitute for the amendment so that the farce may go 
on. I move to substitute the words “ Rock Island, III.,“ as the 
place at which this armor-plate factory is to be constructed. 
‘That apparently is the plan. 

Mr. FOSTER. The House has just decided that it will not 
put it at Philadelphia. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I move that as a substitute 
Rock Island, III., be designated. Then you will have your way. 

Mr. FOSTER. They could not find a better place. 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee will be in order. All gen- 
tlemen will take their seats. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
amend the amendment by inserting Rock Island, III.,“ at the 
proper point. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will be in order. If the 
‘gentleman has any amendment to submit, he will reduce it to 
writing and send it to the desk. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If that is necessary, Mr. 
Chairman, I will withdraw Rock Island. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I offer to amend, on page 2 
of the printed amendment, line 1, by striking out the word 
“gct” and substituting in lieu thereof the word “ paragraph.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment to the amendment offered by the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment to the amendment of the gentleman from Tennessee. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
plat iof Decks ͤ 0 item of wipeuee: dimect eed 
collateral, which may properly be charged the preparation of 
Eon Dinas U fant eat ts Set a ba S BA cate Ee 
tach cient of the operation of the plant. 


The CHAIRMAN, At what point is this amendment to be 
offered? 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that it is not germane. 

Mr. BUTLER. It is at the end of the second paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair overrules the point of order. 
The question is on agreeing to the amendment to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The question was taken, and the amendment to the amend- 
ment was rejected. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on agreein 
amendment offered by the gentleman from 88 "> 
ra eal 

e question was taken; and on a division (demanded b 
Mr. Mann) there were—ayes 165, noes 91. : x 

So the amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. Mr, Chairman, I move to 
amend, on page 98, line 17, by striking out the word “ seventeen” 
and inserting in lieu thereof the word “ forty-seven.” 

The The gentleman from Massachusetts offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. s 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amenä, on 98, in = “ * 
and F —.— “fo —— 8 ref 

Mr. PADGETT. That is correct. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, that motion 
is made to fill in an omission that the chairman neglected to put 
Bee ee CUFF. SUE ARS Sctieh OE ER CORAL Phiten 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I have 
another amendment. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri is recognized. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I submit that until the minority 
is through the gentleman from Massachusetts ought to be recog- 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. The understanding was, 
Mr. Chairman, that the list of amendments which I sent to the 
desk would be dealt with first. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks not. The gentleman is 
not the leading member of the committee, and he can not be 
recognized indefinitely. 

Mr. MANN. But he is taking the place of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. BUTLER] in offering the amendments of the 
minority. I think they will be through very soon, and it will 
expedite matters. 

The CHAIRMAN. If these are the amendments of the minor- 
ity, the Chair will recognize the gentleman. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I offer the 
ee amendment, which I send to the desk and ask to have 
rea 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 6, line 2, strike out $2,000,000 ” and insert in lieu thereof the 
figures 83,500,000.“ 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, this amend- 
ment is designed to increase the amount of money available 
for aviation for the fiscal year 1917. In some way, without pro- 
nounced authority behind it, the statement crept into the hear- 
ings of the committee that the life of the engine of an airship 
was only 80 hours, the impression carried by that statement 
being that at the end of 80 hours the engine was useless. Since 
that statement was made I have been looking for information 
along that line, and I find that to a limited extent, and to a 
limited extent only, the statement is correct. The life of the 
engine is from 80 to 100 hours, and then it must be taken out 
of the flying machine, taken apart, the bearings readjusted, 
the carbon scraped out, and the engine reassembled; and then 
that same engine is good for another 80 to 100 hours, and so on 
for many, many periods of overhauling. That is why it has 
been found necessary in the European armies to have from three 
to five engines with each airship or flying machine, in order 
that as soon as one was taken out to be overhauled and cleaned 
the machine could be used by substituting another, and in that 
way the flying machine that has three to five or more engines 
would be in continuons use. I have only to-day received infor- 
mation from an expert aviator, who has been flying for 8 or 
9 and possibly 10 years, that he is using and has been using an 
engine that was constructed in the latter part of 1909. It must 
be overhauled after about 80 to 100 hours of service. There 
are many engines in use to-day built in 1910 and 1911, but they 
must be taken care of just as the engine of your automobile must 
be taken care of and overhauled and carbon eliminated. 

Mr. KEATING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. I have only 10 minutes, 
if the gentleman will excuse me. That has been, I think, one of 
the potent factors in determining the action of the committee 
against putting money into aircraft to-day, because they say 
we have not a reliable engine. I admit we have not a perfectly 
reliable engine any more than we have a perfectly reliable auto- 
mobile engine. There may be something better developed later 
on, but that is true of every piece of machinery in operation, 
whatever it may be, whether in commercial life or in war use; 
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we have not attained perfection, and we never will attain per- 
fection as long as there is a working brain in the head of a 
human being; there will always be something a little better 
developed later on than the thing we now have, but if we do 
not start on aviation we never will have anything. As I stuted 
to this committee the ether day, it is a shame and a disgrace 
to this Nation that we, having the first seaplane in our Navy, 
ahead of all other countries in the world, are now lagging behind 
even the smallest European nation in the development of air- 
craft, and $2,000,000 is too trifling an amount to be expended 
for that purpose. If we do not add a single flying machine, 
if we expend every cent of the increased appropriation, it would 
be the best investment of a million and a half of money that 
this Government could possibly make. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Rxconb. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.} The Chair hears none. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD, 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Colorado asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Record.. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, I make the same request. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Rxconb. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.) The Chair hears none. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, the committee, as I explained 
the first day we had this appropriation bill up, recommends an 
appropriation of $2,000,000 for aviation for this year. This 
amendment is to increase it to $3,500,000. It does not occur to 
me it is necessary that there should be a prolonged discussion 
of the matter, and I would like to have a vote upon it. The 
committee thought $2,000,000 was an abundance as an appropri- 
ation for the coming year. 

Mr. WILSON of Florida. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. I will. 

Mr. WILSON of Florida. This aviation school of the Navy is 
at my home town. What does the Secretary of the Navy recom- 
mend in reference to it? 

5 Mr. PADGETT. He has not made any specific recommenda- 
on. 

Mr. WILSON of Florida. He made the statement that 
$2,000,000 was the minimum, did he not? 

Mr. PADGETT. I do not know of any minimum. 

Mr. WILSON of Florida. Yes; he made the statement before 
the gentleman’s committee. 

Mr. PADGETT. It may be; but $2,000,000 is all we thought 
necessary for the appropriation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. I do. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman furnish the committee 
with the number of seaplanes now in the Navy and how many 
this $2,000,000 authorization will buy? 

Mr. PADGETT, The $2,000,000 will provide about 75. That 
is what Admiral Benson said in his tabulated statement. 

Mr. STAFFORD. How many have we at the present time, 
or how many have we altogether at this time, with this authori- 
zation for seaplanes? 

Mr. PADGETT. I think we have 16. 

Mr. GARDNER. Win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. I will. 

Mr. GARDNER. How many aeroplanes in the Navy of all 
sorts have we actually finished-at the present time? 

Mr. PADGETT. I think 16. 

Mr. GARDNER. Finished? 

Mr. PADGETT. TI think so; that is my recollection. 

Mr. GARDNER. How many have we in operation; how many 
have we that we could operate? 
sore PADGETT. I do not know; that changes from time to 

e, 

Mr. GARDNER. I am told it is 9; is that correct? 

Mr. PADGETT. I do not know. 

Mr. GARDNER. Can the gentleman state approximately? 

Mr. PADGETT. I understand we have 16, but they might not 
all be operating to-day; there may be something done on them 
in the way of repairs. 

Mr. GARDNER. Was not the testimony before the gentle 
man’s committee 9? 

Mr, PADGETT. I do not recall at that particular date. 

Mr, GARDNER, The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Roserts] says 9. 


Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate upon 
this amendment do now close. I will change that, and ask 
unanimous consent that debate close in five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that debate on this amendment close in five min- 
utes. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none, 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I hope that this amendment 
for the larger amount will prevail. Of the two new instruments 
of naval warfare diseovered recently, the submarine and the 
aeroplane, the aeroplane has developed by far the greatest 
possibilities. The submarine is limited in its efficiency by its 
lack of speed and its lack of armor. The aeroplane is protected 
against the attacks of all other agencies by its speed and the 
fact that it rises to immense heights. I will tell you what an 
aeroplane can do to a battleship under a recent invention, an 
invention by Admiral Fiske, of our own Navy, and improved 
upon by an Italian. An aeroplane can drop a torpedo so as to 
strike a quarter of a mile or more from a battleship, aimed 
when it drops, and proceeding toward the target at the rate of 
90 miles an hour. 

Now, imagine what would happen to a fleet of battleships if 
four or five hundred aeroplanes—Germany has 9,000—if four 
or five hundred aeroplanes came out in one of these naval en- 
gagements, each equipped with two or three torpedoes, and made 
the battleships the target of their torpedoes. My own impres- 
sion is that the development of the airship, which has reached 
the point where the airship has a capacity of 21 tons—and 
those now being built in our own country ean eross the ocean 
in 80 hours with a crew of five men and armament—imagine, 
with the development that will come, what is going to be the 
future of naval warfare. 

We ought to have these aeroplanes. They can do one thing 
even more hellish to the battleships than the thing I have de- 
scribed about a torpedo, but that particular deseription that I 
have given has been printed and published, and therefore I am 
not assuming any new responsibility in giving it to the world. 
I have been told by experts of something even worse or more 
deadly that they can do, but that has not been published, and 
no Member of the American Congress ought to assume the re- 
sponsibility of making it public. 

Mr. WILSON of Florida. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 


Mr. WILSON of Florida. I wish to hand to the gentleman a 
statement contained in the hearings. 

Mr. BENNET. Yes. The gentleman from Florida merely 
reinforces what I said when he calls my attention to Secretary 
Daniels’s statement as to the extreme importance of this aero- 
plane proposition. I will not read it all. We ought to have 
that extra million and a half dollars to experiment with. What 
is a million and a half dollars alongside of what we are voting 
for these other craft, submarines, and craft of other sorts for 
this developing branch of naval warfare? I hope that our 
friends on the majority side will join with us in putting this 
American invention—that is what it is—again where it ought 
to be in connection with the American Navy, not in first place 
but alongside of what we ought to do. 

Do you know how many raids have been made on Great 
Britain by air craft in this war? There have been over 200, 
and one of them destroyed $15,000,000 of property, including 
three of the guns of the Queen Elizabeth that were being re- 
lined in the Woolwich Arsenal, and in connection with that 
raid 150 people were killed. That was done by one single raid 
by an aircraft. 

This is the startling point to that thing: ong only effeetive 


. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 


RoBERTS]. 

The question was taken, and tħe Chairman announced that 
the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. A division, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 114, noes 106. 

Mr. PADGETT. I demand tellers, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee demands 
tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chairman appointed Mr. 
Pabahrr and Mr. Rozserts of Massachusetts to act as tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
129, noes 103. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 
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Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, on page 
36, line 21, I move to strike out the words “sixty-one thousand 
five hundred,” and insert in lieu thereof the words “sixty-five 
thousand.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend, on page 36, line 21, by striking ont “ sixty-one thousand five 
hundred“ and inserting “ sixty-five thousand.” 


Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, the pur- 
pose of this amendment is to provide during the fiscal year 
1917 the number of enlisted men which the General Board tell 
us will be required in 1917 to ‘keep in full commission the 
Atlantic Fleet of 21 battleships, with a reserve crew of 50 per 
cent upon the other 14 or 15 battleships that will then be and 
are now in reserve, together with the minimum number of en- 
listed men required for duty in the Navy at shore stations. 

Now, if this committee is to consider any degree or measure 
of preparedness, the least and smallest they can consider is to 
provide enough men to keep the present Atlantic Fleet of 21 
battleships in full commission, with a reserve complement of 
50 per cent on our reserve ships. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Massachusetts 
yield to the gentleman from Georgia? 

Mr, ROBERTS of Massachusetts. No; I must decline, I 
have only five minutes under the rule. We will be derelict in 
our duty if we provide any smaller numbez of men than that 
minimum number recommended by the General Board for the 
year 1917. 

I want the members of this committee to have in mind a few 
figures that I propose to give them. The enlisted strength of the 
Navy to-day is 48,000 men plus 3,500 apprentices, or boys under 
instruction. The majority of the committee have recommended 
an addition of 13,500 men. If that were the law, we would then 
have 48,000 plus 13,500 men, or 61,500 men, in the Navy. 

But, mark you, under the provisions of this bill you are going 
to take out of that 61,500 men, and remove them from what we 
consider the fighting strength, 34 per cent of the combined 
authorized strength of the Navy and Marine Corps. Now, the 
strength of the Marine Corps would be 13,000 men plus the 
authorized strength of the Navy, including apprentices, or 65,000, 
and that is 78,000. Three and one-half per cent of that will give 
you in the neighborhood of 3,000 men, who must be taken out of 
your efficient fighting Navy in order to provide this Hospital 
Corps. These men are necessury aboard ship; they are necessary 
in our hospitals; but they are in no sense fighting men in the 
Navy; and if you conform to the majority report of the com- 
mittee, taking those 3,000 men out of the 61,500 effective fighting 
men would leave you only 58,000 effective fighting men in the 
Navy, when the General Board says we want 67,000. 

And so I say this amendment is the least and the shortest and 
the most halting step that we could take toward preparedness, 
and I believe it is one that if we omit to take will bring this 
Congress under the unmeasured condemnation and censure of 
the country for failing in this emergency which confronts us, in 
the unsettled world conditions, to provide the men needed on a 
peace basis. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts has expired. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I hope that this amendment 
will not be agreed to, for the reasons that I shall state, and I 
want to state at the beginning that it is my purpose to offer an 
amendment on page 83, under the Hospital Corps, providing that 
the Hospital Corps shall be in addition to the enlisted strength, 
which would add 2,730 men to the Navy, and would make the 
Hospital Corps an addition to the enlisted strength and be 84 
par cent of the authorized strength of the Navy and the Hospital 

rps, 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, does the chairman of the com- 
mittee indicate that the enlisted personnel now provided in the 
bill will be increased an additional 2,700 by some amendment he 
is going to offer? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes; it will increase the enlisted strength 
2,730 men. If this amendment is voted down, the amendment 
that I am going to offer will be to strike out, on page 83, lines 
2, 3, and 4, as follows: “ Hereafter the Hospital Corps of the 
Navy shall constitute 34 per cent of the authorized enlisted 
strength of the Navy and Marine Corps,” and substitute “ Here- 
after the authorized strength of the Hospital Corps of the Navy 
shall equal 33 per cent of the enlisted strength of the Navy and 
Marine Corps and shall be in addition thereto,” which would 
increase the enlisted force of the Navy 2,730 men. 

Now, as I said in the outset, on the 30th day of July the Gen- 
eral Board said that the number of men required for the next 
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year was 11,000; that this number would provide for the needs 
of the present ships of the Navy, including those nearing com- 
pletion. On November 9 they submitted a report saying that for 
peace requirements in the fiscal year 1917 the General Board 
regard as inadequate any smaller force than 67,000 men for the 
Regular Navy. When Admiral Badger appeared before the com- 
mittee he was asked to give an exact statement, and he said 
67,865. 

Now, with the amendment that we have here, that I propose 
a 5 55 the number will be 67,850 plus 2,780, which will make 
10. . 

I have concluded to offer this amendment for the reason that 
on careful estimates we wanted to make the number of the 
enlisted men upon the reserve ships 50 per cent instead of 40 
per cent. The increase heretofore provided in the bill of 13,500 
7 not quite do that, but the 2,730 will take care of that 
amply. 

If the amendment offered by the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Rogxnrs] is ngreed to, the next provision would be 
to necessitate an increase of the Marine Corps of 700 men, 
whom we do not need in the Marine Corps; but to keep it on 
a proportion of 20 per cent of the Navy would mean an in- 
crense of the Marine Corps of 700. But if the amendment 
that I am proposing to offer is agreed to, it will not be neces- 
sary to increase the Marine Corps under this provision, because 
they will be in addition to and separate from the authorized 
strength upon which the strength of the Marine Corps is based. 
For that reason I hope that this amendment will be disagreed 
to, and then I will offer the amendment that I have suggested. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. The gentleman's amendment will furnish 
all the men that the Secretary of the Navy desires? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes; and in pursuance of n recommendation 
from the Secretary of the Navy as per a letter which I have 
received from him. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GARDNER. May I ask the gentleman a question be- 
fore he sits down? I ask unanimous consent 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
that the time of the gentleman from Tennessee be extended one 
minute. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARDNER. Is it not true that a year ago in the hear- 
ings the Secretary of the Navy and Admiral Blue said that we 
did not need any more men to fully man the ships in the exist- 
ing current year? 

Mr. PADGETT. At that time he said that according to the 
proportion of the allotments that were made, and upon the 
basis that at that time prevailed with reference to the reserve 
ships. 

Mr. GARDNER. That he did not ask for any more, and that 
is why the House voted down the amendment to increase the 
personnel last year. 

Mr, PADGETT. I think there was an amendment offered last 
year for an increase of 5,000. 

Mr. GARDNER. I think Mr. Hobson offered an amendment 
for 10,000. 

Mr. PADGETT. I thought it was 5,000. 

Mr. GARDNER. Were the Secretary of the Navy and Ad- 
miral Blue anywhere nearly correct as the facts turned out? 
Did not Admiral Fletcher report within a month that the At- 
lantic Fleet alone was 5,000 men short? 

Mr. PADGETT. I am reminded that Admiral Blue stated 
that there was a shortage of 4,000, but that it was not necessary 
to make an increase at that time for the ships that were not 
then completed, and that this year they would make a recom- 
mendation for an increase. 

Mr. GARDNER. But, as it turned out, within two months 
there was n deficit of 5,000 men, according to the report of the 
commander of the Atlantic Fleet. 

Mr. PADGETT. Admiral Fletcher has reported 

Mr. GARDNER. Not his later report. I am speaktng of his 
report in January, 1915. 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes; he reported a shortage of 5,000, but 
that was based on a very large increase over the allotment made 
to ships that had always prevailed theretofore. 

Mr. GARDNER. Was it not hased on an absolute necessity 
for manning the ships? 

Mr. PADGETT. That 
taken 

Mr. GARDNER. That is what Admiral Fletcher stated, 
that they were needed to man his ships. 

Mr. PADGETT. No; he said that was what was recom- 
mended. 


depends upon the basis that is 
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Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, replying very briefly to the 
suggestion of my good friend from Massachusetts [Mr. GARD- 
XER], I would like to call the attention of the House to the fact 
that a little more than a year ago, in December, 1914, directly 
before our distinguished Secretary of the Navy came before the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, the General Board recommended 
an increase in the enlisted personnel of 19,600 men. That was 
in December, 1914. Now, this matter of personnel for the Navy 
can certainly be treated on a nonpartisan basis, if anything can. 
We may have our disagreements regarding battleships, or de- 
streyers, or battle cruisers, or submarines, but certainly there 
can be no difference of opinion as to the desirability of keeping 
our ships in the Navy fnlly manned and prepared. It is all 
right enough fér the chairman of the committee to say that 
ship for ship and man for man we have the greatest Navy in the 
world. That is mighty fine to send to the folks at home, 
especially if he will just add a little of Old Glory, but you are 
not giving them the facts. Experts who came before the com- 
mittee said that man for man—— 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. BRITTEN. I can not consent to be interrupted. I have 
only five minutes: Experts who came before the committee said 
that man for man and ship for ship our Navy was not as effi- 
cient as the Gerinan Navy or the Japanese Navy. And is it 
not perfectly natural that that should be so? Those navies are 
in constant practice. They have mobilizations every year, not 
of a section of the navy but of their entire navy. Do you gen- 
tlemen know that we have not had a mobilization of our Navy 
since the Spanish War purely because we have not the per- 
sonnel to put on our ships? 

When Admiral Pletcher came before the committee this 
year, he told us that the battleships that comprised the Atlantic 
Fleet were 15 ships. You and I know that three or four de- 
stroyers should accompany each battleship for maneuvering 
purposes and war-play purposes and in actual war. Accom- 
panying the 15 ov 16 battleships he had 18 destroyers. I asked 
the admiral why he did not have more. He said, “ Well, there 
are 19 of them tied up at various docks available and in good 
condition, but you could not take them out to sea because we 
have not the men.” There can be no disagreement as to the 
desirability of having men; we all agree to that. Our Navy 
could not go into war play if the 10,000 men and 3,500 boys 
under 21 years of age, recommended in this bill, were enlisted 
to-day. We can not have a mobilization of the Navy. There 
is no question about that, and yet they say man for man and 
ship for ship we have the greatest Navy in the world. Ship for 
ship, the Pennsylvania and the Oklahoma are probably superior 
to anything that floats, but they can not go out without seasoned 
men. Men mast be trained. You can not take a crew of 
green men and put them on a battleship with all of the com- 
plications, the aviation, the wireless, and the intricate engineer- 
ing system and multitudinous duties and expect them to go 
out to fight. Man for man and officer for officer we have the 
finest type of men in the world, but it is just like taking the 
all-star football team selected each year by my friend Walter 
Eckersall from Harvard and Cornell and Yale and other col- 
lege teams as the star players of the season, and call them the 
greatest team in the country. Do not you gentlemen realize 
that a scrub team could beat the all-star team unless they had 
daily practice? 

Now, as I say, we have not had a mobilization of our Navy 
since the Spanish War. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Ilinois 
has expired. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for 
five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRITTEN, I want to call the attention of the House to 
the fact that the enlisted personnel of the Navy has not been 
increased one man since August 22, 1912. It is four years ago, 
and the increase at that time was 4,000. I want to call atten- 
tion to the number of dreadnaughts commissioned since that 
small increase was made in the second session of the Sixty-second 
Congress. We have commissioned six dreadnaughts—the Ar- 
kansas, the Nevada, the New York, Oklahoma, Teras, and 
Wyoming—requiring more than 5,300 men on those ships. And 
when I say 5,300 men, I mean enlisted men, irrespective of petty 
officers and warrant officers, and so forth, and exclusive of 
marines. 

We have commissioned 22 destroyers, 13 submarines of the 
G, H, and K type, 3 torpedo tenders, 1 gunboat—the Sacra- 
mento—and 5 fuel ships. 


In addition to the ships commissioned and in service, we have 
7 dreadnaughts building, and the Pennsylrania is 99.3 per cent 
complete, and will be completed in the next 30 days; 13 destroy- 
ers in the course of construction and 2 fuel ships, 1 supply ship, 
1 transport, and 37 submarines. All of that is exclusive of the 
tremendous building program that we have to-day. 

Man for man and ship for ship we have a wonderful aggrega- 
tion, but as a compact fighting mass they could not deliver the 
goods, and experts will tell you so. 

With the exception of three experts who came before the 
committee, every one of them, including the commander in chief 
of the Atlantie Fleet and the commander in chief of the Pacific 
Fleet, said that we ought to have from 20,000 to 25,000 men 
added this year. The three who said that we should have less 
than 20,000 are directly under the daily glance of the Secretary 
of the Navy in the department. Every one, with the exception 
of the three from the department, said 20,000 or 25,000. Now, 
25,000 additional men is not a serious matter, particularly when 


you consider that 3,500 authorized in the bill are boys under 21 


years of age. 

Mr. PADGETT. Oh, no; they are all men. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I am talking about the apprenticed seaman. 

Mr. PADGETT. We do not authorize any apprenticed sea- 
men. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Thirty-five hundred. 

Mr. PADGETT. No; they were all authorized years and 
years ago. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Then if they were authorized years and 


years ago, they are now men, and they are in the fighting force, 


and we need more of them. The situation is right here. Our 
Navy can not carry on a war game. We carried on one war 
game last October—the Atlantic Fleet; a portion of our Navy, 
with skeleton crews, and it was a farce—not an aeroplane. 
They called themselves the blues and the reds, or something 
like that, and I have it from expert authority that the play was 
a farce. We can not maneuver, we can not mobilize, we can 
not carry along our destroyers. We have millions and millions 
of dollars tied up in ships in reserve at the various navy yards. 
The commander of the fleet will tell you that we can not take 
those ships out because we have not the men, and that is all 
there is to it. The chairman says we are going to increase this 


number now by 2,700 in the Hospital Corps. I should say that. 


we need them in the Hospital Corps, and besides that number 
we want some more fighting men on the fighting ships so that 
we can go out and maneuver and mobilize. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, before the gentleman begins, 
I ask unanimous consent that debate upon this amendment and 
all amendments thereto close in 10 minutes, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts to have 5 minutes and I to have 5 minutes in 
reply. 2 

Mr. MANN. I may want five minutes. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. The 
minutes after the 5 minutes for which I have already been rec- 
ognized? 

Mr. PADGETT. No; I was including that. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. I have already obtained 
5 minutes, and I will agree to the proposition for 10 minutes 
after my 5 minutes have been used up. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unan- 
imous consent that debate on this amendment and all amend- 
ments thereto close in 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, my colleague, Mr. Farr, would 
like two or three minutes, and I would be obliged to the gentle- 
man if he would add five minutes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I would like to offer an 
amendment to the paragraph, and I presume this arrangement 
will not interfere with that? 

Mr. PADGETT. I ask that all debate on this amendment and 
all amendments thereto close in 15 minutes. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. After my five minutes ex- 
pire? 

Mr. PADGETT. No; 10 minutes after the gentleman's 5 
minutes expire, 5 minutes to the gentleman and 5 minutes to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Farr]; and do I under- 
stand that the gentleman from Illinois desires 5 minutes? 

Mr. MANN. I did, but if the gentleman is so anxious I will 
let it go. A 

Mr. PADGETT. Very well, and five minutes for myself. 

Mr. BROWNING. Make it 20 minutes. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, this will 
virtually close the minority amendments and it will enable us 
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to dispose of them to-night if we get 20 minutes after I am 
through. That will let us finish our program at 5 o'clock or a 
few minutes after. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this amendment and all amendments thereto 
close in 20 minutes after the expiration of the gentleman's 
time, 10 minutes to be controlled by myself and 10 minutes 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BUTLER]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from ‘Tennessee asks 
nnanimous consent that all debate on the pending amendment 
and all amendments thereto close in 25 minutes, 5 minutes to 
be occupied by the gentleman from Massachusetts, and 10 
minutes to be controlled by the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. BUTLER], and 10 minutes by the gentleman from Tennessee 
IMr. Papeerr]. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I am very 
glad indeed to hear the chairman of the committee state that 
he will later offer an amendment that will take the 34 per 
cent of the authorized strength of the Navy and Marine Corps 
out of the effective authorized strength of the Navy and put 
them on a separate status, 

Mr. PADGETT. I said that I was going to offer that in 
the event that this was voted down. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. Oh, the gentleman has not 
fully come over then? 

Mr. PADGETT. No; I said in lieu. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. The gentleman has not 
come over to the opinion that the nonfighting men should not 
be included among the authorized fighting strength We 
thrashed that out in committee. 

Mr. PADGETT. Take them out of the 54,000 that we have, 
and that will leave that many 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. If the gentleman is going 
to offer his amendment on condition that we do not increase 
the authorized strength under that motion made by myself, I 
want to point out wherein his amendment, if adopted, would 
still leave the Navy 3,500 men short of the requirements on a 
peace basis. The trouble is the chairman of our committee 
loses sight of the fact that the authorized strength of the Navy 
to-day in men is but 48,000. He tells us about the strength of 
the Navy authorized by law—51,500. That is true, but 3,500 are 
boys—apprentices, If you called for a plumber to go to your 
house, and he brought his helper along with him, you would not 
say that you had two plumbers in the house; you would have a 
plumber and a boy under instructions. So when you figure 
51,500 as the authorized strength of the Navy to-day it means 
48,000 men, because the Jaw says that explicitly, and 3,500 more 
are to be trained as seamen; and the General Board is not ask- 
ing now at this time for additional apprentices. They do not 
figure in the 67,000 needed in the Navy a single apprentice. 
They do not want them. So far as the General Board is con- 
cerned, the provision of law providing 3,500 apprentices to-day 
is ample to meet all the requirements of the Navy. They are 
asking for men. Now, you take the basis of 48,000 men, which 
is the law, add to that the 3,500 recommended, plus 2,700, which 
the chairman says is the strength of the Hospital Corps, and 
you will have an addition this year of 16,200 men. Add that 
to the 48,000 and you will have 64,200 men in the Navy, 
and the General Board says 67,000 is the minimum number 
needed. 

I have some information here I wish I had had the other day. 
Here is a document I have in my hand, prepared in the Navy 
Department, in the Bureau of Navigation, for their own infor- 
mation, never intended to come to Congress or be read by the 
committee or on the floor of this House, I have the permission 
of the Seeretary of the Navy to keep this copy, and I have been 
reading it through. This gives in great detail just where all 
our men are who are now in the Navy, on what ships, beginning 
with the Wyoming and running down, how many allowed, how 
many on board, how many vacancies. It goes right straight 
on down through every battleship down to the most insignificant 
of our ships, and the most illuminating thing to me is that to- 
day we have but 13 battleships in full commission in the Atlantic 
Fleet. I stated on the floor the other day that the Atlantic Fleet 
since September, 1914, had shrunken from 21 capital ships down 
to 16 because they had not men enough to put on them; but I 
tind we have only 13, for the same reason—lack of men. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks by inserting in the RECORD 
this document. I do so for the reason that many Members say 


9 
May 31, 
there is no other means of getting information as to the personnel 
and where located. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Record in the 
manner indicated. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The matter referred to above is as follows: 

EMPLOYMENT OF ENLISTED PERSONNEL, 
(Quarter ended Mar. 1, 1916.) 
Burcau of Navigation quarterly statement of vacancies, Apr. 5, 1916. 
ATLANTIC BATTLESHIPS—ACTIYE STATUS—14 SHIPS, 
4 cies. 
7 
Yankton 80 5 
Arkansas 1 
904 2 
Tı 5 
Michigan 700 4 
Kansas 835 4 
Utah 32 
y 21 
798 5 
Louisiana 23 
32 
58 
ATLANTIC BATTLESHIPS—RESERVE STATUS—15 SHIPS 
338 312 26 
Minneso 338 283 55 
338 306 32 
Virginia 319 442 123 
00 
rc 320 307 13 
Maine 280 191 89 
280 253 27 
280 249 31 
245 240 5 
245 158 87 
245 129 116 
Kearsarge 256 224 32 
326 370 44 Do. 
oT | 4,467 | 4,165 | 302 
{ 
ATLANTIC CRUISER SQUADRON—ACTIVE STATUS. 
Dolphin, Aeg pi 144 135 9 
Kentucky (Sp). 7 
Montana (ep) - 27 
North Carolina (Sp). 336 12 
‘Tennessee 8 s 
10 
32 
p 2 
8 2 
Wheelin, ll 
Sacramento. 3 
30 
69 
396 364 32 
Melville. 315 301 14 
84 81 3 
ng. 74 75 1| Over. 
7 76 1} Do. 
7 76 2] Do. 
x 7 77 3| Do. 

Warrington: 73 74 1 Do. 
Sixth division: 

00 ( 87 82 5 

Cassin 25 84 79 5 

S84 76 8 
8⁴ 77 7 
$ 8⁴ 52 2 
Eriessoi 84 79 5 
Fo 5 i| De 
7 le 
Parker 84 51 3 
8⁴ u 0 
Ison S 79 5 
uM 82 2 
o E A 2, 168 | 2,080 | 38 
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ATLANTIC, SPECIAL SERVICE 


ACTIVE AND RESERVE sTATUS—continued, 


Ships. | nore On board. Peg ‘Remarks. 


NN eee 136 


Dixie 
Fourth Division: 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

44 Do. 

44 Do. 

45 

H Do. FITTING OUT'AND UNASSIGNED. 

44 Do. (Fitting-out allowance, 400.) 

51 Do. 

50 Do. 

51 Do. 

50 Do. 

5⁰ Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

363 

47 

47 Over. 

162 Do. 

66 Do, 

37 Do. 

85 

157 

129 

90 

60 

A 

90 Do. 

92 Do. 


= 


E 


ATLANTIC AUXILIARY DIVISION—ACTIVE STATUS. 


352 340 12 
isd 135 9 
65 7 7 | Over. 
42 44 2 Do. 
215 219 4 Do. 
143 143 0 
147 145 2 
160 191 31 Do. 
172 170 2 
152 156 4 Do. 
161 225 64 Do. 
27 30 3 Do. 
26 37 1 Do. 
188 208 20 Do. 
147 134 13 
80 gI 1 Do. 
23 28 0 


LIII 566 
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Burcau of Navigation quarterly statement of racancies, ete.—Continued. SOLUTION OF PRORLEM. 
PACIFIC-—SPECIAL SERVICE AND AUXILIARIES. Statement of personnel. 
13 battleships, Atlantic Fleet — 11, 300 
Atlantic cruiser Squadron. -ne -eeaeeŘ 150 
Ships. Atlantic destroyer flotilla, 24 boats 660 
Atlantic submarine flotllla > 1, 580 
Atlantic mini ah parce ig ee Te 950 
129 5 Atlantic auxiliary division 780 
Ppp le Aa Bah Legh OT 138 6 | Over. Atlantic special service and miscellaneous 2, 230 
= x Do Total active service 23, 650 
2 3 Do Atlantic Reserve Fleet 0 
2 2 Atlantic reserve torpedo flotill e- -= 1, 590 
2 $ ‘otal in reserve PERF RTE 7, 360 
73 7 Atlantic, for ships fitting out 3 400 
858 33 a for all sea service—Atlantie 3 . 31, 410 
ö AAA no ae) zan 
a doean Baiia 22 
Starte FLEET—ACTIVE STATUS. es arine — —— 
— Pacific special service and auxiliar les 860 
JJFFFFFT — Z Total active 4,170 
274 14 — — Reserve Fleet 
93 10 cific torpedo flotilla (reserve 
= H oe Wéta)’ in reserves. +t oc r ance anaes 2, 940 
2 2 s Do. Total for all sea service—Pacific___..c.ttttttcttmne 7,110 
2 a1 Dent atnue target Oia ENN LS 
siatie to o Ce ER a UES, 
80 1 Do. Asiatic submarine flotilia—————.— 3 
SSR ae SAA A e salen nas fle a ai i 11 Asiatic nnen... aa 60 
Monterey. 2 87} Do. Total, Asiatic station 2, 665 
Total... ... 6 Do. Grand total, all fleets . 41, 085 
For general detail to meet casualties, sickness, etc 1. 000 
Total number required—— 42, 085 
Total number now ay ble 39, 715 
Extra men released from training stations 2. 100 
41, 815 
—— ͤ V A A —— 270 
Miscellaneous duty afloat and ashore. 
(Correct for Mar. 3, 1916.) 
Atlantic, 3 complements . 455 
Atlantic, gana craft complements 268 
Atlantic, training-station craft complements... 374 1 cor 
Pacific, — complements 66 
Pacific, yard craft complements... -mmm 101 
Pacific, training-station craft complements 25 193 
Asiatic, receiving-ship complements — 46 
Asiatic, yard craft complements... Tin 14 55 
Miscellaneous, available for ore detail afloat. 400 
Miscellaneous, Naval Militia shi keepers 
Miscellaneous, insular force 458 
Miscellaneous, patients in Sais —— 1,179 1 
Ashore, 1 0 85 C T 
Ashore, -station complements . 703 
Ashore, training-station apprentices . 3, 950 
Ashore, pertica js schools... 2. I, 33 
MARY. shore, special duty a 
PES ii Ashore, reeruiting 407 
* Ashore, radio duty FRR 316 
Ashore, hospitals, attendants.. = 398 
Ashore, unavailable, prisoners, insane, travel- 
A A Ses BE Sat ae Ee ee 1, 696 
hen 13, 928 
Atlantic, battleships, active status 11,800 58 EAEE 
Atlantic battleships, reservo Status 4,165 302 30,714 
Atlantic, cruiser squadron, active 3,215 69 53, 642 
Atlantic, GERO n, active status 2,080 88 2 
Atlantic, destroyer — reserve status 1,368 36 Mr. PADGETT. I will ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
Atann; sa 6 loroo, active statūs... 1,%2 82 | to use some time. I want to close. 
A , mining division, active status 982 33 5 
Atlantic, auxiliary div 701 14 Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, not hearing but very little that 
Atlantic, special Service, 2, 2,597 161 | is said, I do not suppose it is a matter of great importance 
3 2 2271 1,72 | whether I should or not, but it is important that I should know 
ific’ reserve status 2 2444 329 | whether or not the gentleman from Tennessee has put the dis- 
torpedo 2 16 | tribution of time in my hands. 
re |_ Mr. PADGETT. Yes, sir; the gentleman had 10 minutes and 
$25 33| I had 10. 

. 1,779 6 Mr. BUTLER. I have not heard it until this moment. I am 
en deat one = 1 | very glad to yield five minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
Asiatic, auxillarles era SSR ae 63 2| [Mr. Mann]. 

For March. 1010 e 39.714 Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
For pubes” 1916 5c N AS SA 39,072 to extend my remarks in the Record by printing from the hear- 
For October, 1015... > —.— ings a comparative statement of our naval expenditures with 


- The totals ~~ Les last ee quarters of Brazen serro meer eggs — * 
n summa of t re when com correspon 

vacancies erie indicate the atlous given Be 2 9 of more: 
than 40,000 men in the iamen ms given herein. This indi- 
cates that action will be pe ra tat to 1 relieve the 
personne! situation in order that ted in the “ fitting out” and 


“ unassigned” classes may be properly manned, 


those of other countries, covering a period of 10 years back. 
The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 
Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, the ships we add to the Navy 
will not be floating to-morrow. It takes time to construct 
these ships. They may be necessary several years from now. 
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I think it is advisable to provide for them and have them then, 
but in this emergency in the world, in this time when all the 
world nearly is war mad, and even those in favor of peace want 
to fight about it, when no one knows what may happen six 
months or a year from now, it looks like good sense to sharpen 
our tools, take the rust off them, and teach the people how to 
use them. 

Why, those gentlemen here who are opposed to providing a 
sufficient number of enlisted men in the Navy to man the ships 
we now have are like a farmer who lets his farm implements 
lie out in the weather, rust, and become dull, and gives no care 
to them until fair weather comes and they ought to be used at 
once. We can at least provide the men and train them so they 
can man and fight the ships we now have. That is common 
sense. It does not require statesmanship, it only requires a 
little common sense, and it does not require much common 
sense. We either ought to have no addition to the Navy at all 
or else just now we ought to provide men enough to completely 
man the ships we have. 

What is the use? You can not take a green hand and put 
him on board one of these electrical plants—a naval vessel, filled 
from top to bottom with machinery, operated no longer by 
human muscle but operated by trained brains. You can not 
put green men there and expect them to do any good. You 
must have trained men. Many people believe you can make a 
soldier over night, but no man believes that you can make a 
sailor over night. Much less can you make a mechanic or an 
electrician oyer night; much less you can train men to fire guns 
in the Navy over night. We ought to have all the men that the 
Navy can use and have them trained, ready for trouble if it 
comes, praying that it does not come. [Applause on the Re- 
publican side.] 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield the remaining five 
minutes given to me to distribute to my colleague from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. FARR]. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Farr] is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. FARR. Mr, Chairman, it takes years to prepare a sea- 
man to perform his duties properly. There is no use in having 
ships unless you are going to man them with men competent to 
run them. It wouid be a waste of money. 

Great Britain on July 1, 1914, had in her navy 150,000 officers 
and sailors. To-day she has 417,000 active men on her ships. 
Take Japan. People say Japan has a smaller navy than we 
have, but I am somewhat suspicious about the size of Japan’s 
Navy. I am frank to say that. The Japanese | ‘avy has 56,900 
on the active list and some 30,500 on the reserve list, making 
86,500 in all. Now, as I understand it, we have an active list of 
54,500 men and a reserve of 11,000, making 65,500, as against 
86,500, the active and reserve personnel in Japan. 

We are building hundreds of ships, small and large, but we are 
not providing men to man them. To repeat, what is the use in 
building ships unless we provide eflicient men with which to man 
them? It is nonsensical to try to mislead our people by saying, 
“Ship for ship and man for man, we have the best Navy in the 
world.” We might say that if we had but one ship. It would 
be like a candidate for Congress saying, “I have 1,000 votes; 
man for man and vote for vote, they are the best in the world.” 
If his opponent had 2,000 votes, where would he be? 

I think, my friends, we have made two good steps in increas- 
ing the number of submarines and increasing the appropriation 
for airships. Now let us fill the Navy with men. Let us give 
our Navy an abundance of men, so that in case we have war we 
will be able to utilize every ship we have. Let us be influenced 
by what has happened in Great Britain. She had 150,000 active 
personnel in her navy on July 1, 1914, and has 417,000 to-day. 
What could England have done to protect herself but for the 
great power she has on the sea? Our dependence for protection 
must be the Navy. Nothing but the highest efficiency should 
satisfy us, and we should provide a full complement of men to 
make this possible. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsy]- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, have I any time remaining? 

. The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has one minute and a half 
remaining. 

Mr. BUTLER. I yield a minute and a half to the gentleman 
from California [Mr. STEPHENS]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California [Mr. STE- 
PHENS] is recognized for one minute and a half. 

Mr, STEPHENS of California. Mr. Chairman, I understood 
the chairman of the Naval Committee to say that he proposed to 
offer his amendment because he wants to increase the personnel 
of the ships in reserve to 50 per cent instead of 40 per cent, as 
he thinks it is, 


In his testimony before our committee Admiral Winslow gave 
the personnel now aboard the cruisers in the reserve fleet on 
the Pacific coast as 2,009 men. The Navy Yearbook for 1915 
shows that the complement of those ships is 7,247 men. There- 
fore the personnel of the reserye ships on the Pacific coast is 
only 28 per cent instead of 40 per cent, as the chairman thinks 
it is, and his amendment will not bring the total of the enlisted 
force for the whole reserve fleet up to 50 per cent. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, you can not determine the 
reserve force in the fleet by picking out a few vessels here and 
there. That is determined by the aggregate of our Navy. 

The General Board adopted a general policy with reference 
to our fleet, and they say this, that legislation be asked for, 
providing for an active personnel, officers and enlisted foree, 
keeping in full commission all battleships under 15 years of 
age from date of authorization, all destroyers and submarines 
under 12 years of age from date of authorization, half of the 
cruisers and all gunboats, and all necessary auxiliaries that go 
with the active fleet and furnish the nucleus of the gross fleet, 
all the ships of the Navy that would be used in time of war 
and necessary for training and other shore stations. 

Now, that is the policy outlined for the whole fleet. You 
take any part of the cruisers on the Pacific coast, and the com- 
plement may not be full. For instance; you will find that the 
cruiser service in the Atlantic, down in the South Atlantic, has 
been extraordinary, and we have been taking men from those 
other fleets and putting more than half of the cruisers in full 
commission, instead of half of the cruisers in full commission 
and half on reserve commission, as recommended by the General 
Board, to meet the particular exigencies that have arisen at 
this time. 

Now, the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Farr] referred 
to England and the United States. England, of course, is in a 
state of war, and her fleet complement is upon a war basis and 
not on a normal basis as in time of peace. But what were the 
conditions in time of peace? On the basis of the number of 
men per thousand tons, England had 65.34 per thousand tons 
on her fleet. The United States has 79.04 per thousand tons on 
our fleet. 2 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. . 

Mr. GARDNER. Is it not true that Great Britain also had 
a reserve navy which we do not have? 

Mr. PADGETT. That is true; but I am talking about what 
is in the active fleet. They have 65 per cent and we have 79. 

Mr. GARDNER. But we have not the men. 

Mr. PADGETT. Now, then, we have in the Naval Militia, 
in the Coast Guard, and in the reserve something more than 
11,000 men in our reserve, available for the fleet in case of war 
or emergency. 

Mr. GARDNER, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
again? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Tennessee yield 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. GARDNER. How many actual men have we in the United 
States Navy Reserve? 

Mr. PADGETT. Four hundred and something. 

Mr. GARDNER. And the Secretary of the Navy testified that 
the legislation proposed would bring us 6,500 the first year. 

Mr. PADGETT. I do not remember as to that. 

Mr. GARDNER. I put his testimony in the RECORD, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield for a question? 

Mr. PADGETT. No; I can not yield. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Very well. 

Mr. PADGETT. Now, then, at the present time we have an 
actual enlistment of 54,000. We have provided in the bill for 
13,500 additional men. The amendment which I have proposed 
to offer would increase it 2,780, which would make 70,230, and 
that does not include 13,000 marines, which, if added, would 
make 83,230 for the manning of our ships—70,230 in the Navy 
and 13,000 marines that serve on the ships. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman state what 
is the pay of the enlisted men in the Navy? 

Mr. PADGETT. Oh, I can not take up time to do that. Iam 
talking about the number of the men now. In July the General 
Board said that an increase of 11,000 men would meet our re- 
quirements for the year 1917. This amendment that I am pro- 
posing will give us 16,230. The General Board stated in their 
November report that 67,000 men in the service would be sufli- 
cient. Take the figures that I have given you, 54,000, 13,500, 
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and 2,730, would make a total of 70,230, or 3,230 more than the 
General Board in November said would be needed for the serv- 
ice in the next fiscal year. 

Now, Admiral Badger, a member of the General Board, when 
he came before our committee in February, was asked to give 
the matter careful attention, and he stated that we would need 
67,865. The provision that I propose would give about 2,500 
more than he stated. 

Mr. BUTLER. I do not want to interrupt the gentleman, but 
I will ask to have his time extended, because we would like to 
hear his statement. But why now let us immediately break the 
compact which we have made, that the Marine Corps shall be 20 
per cent of the size of the enlisted force of the Navy? 

Mr. PADGETT. Of the authorized force. 

Mr. BUTLER. Why should we make an agreement here one 
minute simply for the purpose of violating it the next? 

Mr. PADGETT. I am not doing that. 

Mr. BUTLER. As I said to the gentleman the other day, I 
have made my last agreement. 

Mr. PADGETT. I am not violating the agreement. If the 
provision stays as it is, 13,500, the authorized strength of the 
Navy would be 65,000 men and the Marine Corps would be 13,000 
men, or one-fifth, which we have provided. The provision that I 
am putting in takes the Hospital Corps out of the authorized 
strength and puts it as an independent corps, which would give 
that many more men in the authorized strength, available to take 
the place of the 2,730 that go into the separate corps. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. Does not that 65,000 au- 
thorized strength include 3,500 apprentices? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes; and those apprentices are young men 
from 18 to 21 years of age, just as valuable young men as you 
could get in the service, and they are just as good material as 
you could hope for; and it does not do any good to come here 
and say that boys from 18 to 21 years of age are not valuable 
and can not perform the service. 

Mr. BUTLER. We have got somewhat mixed upon the fig- 
ures here, and the chairman of the committee will be able to 
put it straight, The tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. RoB- 
ERTS] insists upon having an amendment adopted here which 
will increase the fighting force of the Navy by 3,500 men, 

Mr. PADGETT. And I am proposing to increase the number 
by 2,730. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. That is not the difference. 
I am proposing to increase the fighting force by 3,500 men—not 
apprentices. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
All time has expired. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Rosrrts]. 

Mr. MANN. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MANN. The clock in front of the Chair seems to have 
stopped. Is the Chair going by the clock in front of him or the 
clock behind him? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not go by any clock that 
has stopped. 

Mr. MANN. That is the official clock for the Chair to go by. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has expired. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. BUTLER. To ask unanimous consent of this committee 
that I may have one minute for myself. When I get time gen- 
tlemen take it away from me. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Butter] asks unanimous consent that he may proceed for one 
minute. Is there objection? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, reserving the 
right to object : 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. PADGETT. If they are going to propose to consume the 
time, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is made. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman from Tennessee 
is entirely mistaken. There is no desire to consume time. We 
would like to get information. T 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is made. All time has expired. 
The question is on agreeing to the amendment of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. ROBERTS]. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. Did not the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Burrer] have one minute yielded to him by 
unanimous consent? 


The CHAIRMAN, He did not. The question is upon agreeing 
to the amendment of the gentleman from Massachusetts IMr. 
ROBERTS]. 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
RosrerTS of Massachusetts) there were—ayes 80, noes 87. 

g tk ROBERTS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
ellers. 

Tellers were ordered. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported that 
there were 83 ayes and 99 noes. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, on page 33, lines 2, 3, and 
4, I move to strike out the following words: Hereafter the 
Hospital Corps of the Navy shall constitute 3} per cent of the 
authorized enlisted strength of the Navy and Marine Corps, and 
as soon as the” and substitute therefor the following: “ Here- 
after the authorized strength of the Hospital Corps of the Navy 
shall equal 3} per cent of the authorized enlisted strength of the 
Navy and Marine Corps, and shall be in addition thereto.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 33, lines 2, 3, and 4, strike ou + 
the Hospital Corps of the Mace 3 3 
authorized enlisted strength of the Navy and Marine Corps,” and sub- 
stitute therefor the following: “ Hereafter the autho’ strength of 
the 1 alee Corps of the Navy shall equal 3} per cent of the author- 
ized enlisted strength of the Navy and Marine Corps, and shall be in 
addition thereto.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, this will necessitate the 
changing of the totals in one or two places, and I ask permis- 
sion to bring in in the morning the corrected figures. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman can offer the amendment 
at a subsequent time. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I offer the 
following amendment. 

The Olerk read as follows: 

Page 36, line 22, after the first word, “men,” insert the following: 
“And the President is hereby authorized to enlist, in his discretion, and 
from time to time, such additional men as the needs of the Navy may 
require not to exceed a total authorized strength of 82,762 men.“ 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
share my time with the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Brrrren]. 
I only need a half a minute to read something into the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois can get recog- 
nition in his own right. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate upon this matter close in 10 minutes, 5 to be controlled 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Brrrren] and 5 by myself. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on the pending amendment close in 
10 minutes, 5 to be controlled by himself and 5 by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Brirren]. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, it is not probable that I will 
take four and a half minutes, but if I do I desire to be notified 
at the end of that time. I hope that this amendment will be 
agreed to. It does not provide for any expenditure, it merely 
authorizes the President to enlist more men if he so desires in 
order to provide a full complement for the various ships in the 
service. 

0 GORDON. How can he enlist men without it costing any- 
ing? 

Mr. BRITTEN. This does not provide any expenditure, but 
authorizes the President to use his own judgment. Do not get 
nervous, I will say to my friend from Ohio. Now, I want to call 
the attention of the House to the fact that notwithstanding our 
tremendous shortage in the enlisted personnel we have no re- 
serve force. France has a nayal reserve of something like 
93,000 men and the United States has a naval reserve of 320 


men. 

Mr. PADGETT. A reserve of over 11,000 men made up of the 
Coast Guard—— 

Mr. BRITTEN. Oh, I am not talking about the Coast Guard 
or the State militia, I am talking about the Naval Reserve as 
enlisted under the Naval Reserve act of the last Congress. Now, 
there is no question about that, and that on the Ist of March of 
this year we had 303 men in that reserve. 

Mr. GARDNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRITTEN, Certainly. 

Mr. GARDNER. Did not I ask the gentleman from Tennessee 
a few minutes ago how many men there were in the reserve, nud 
the gentleman from Tennessee said there were only 400 men. 


1916. 


Mr, PADGETT. That was under the Naval Reserve act 
proper, but under the militia act there are eight thousand and 
something and they are Naval Reserves. 

Mr. GARDNER. The gentleman means the State militia? 

Mr. PADGETT. No; the Naval Militia, organized and acting 
under the acts of Congress. 

Mr. GARDNER. Are they not the State militia that the gen- 
tleman is speaking about? 

Mr. PADGETT. They are organized and subject to the call 
of the President. 

Mr. GARDNER. Is not the gentleman talking about the 
State militia? 

Mr. PADGETT. Not the land militia. 

Mr. GARDNER. The State Naval Militia? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes; they are a part of our Naval Reserve 
under the act of Congress. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. I am not talking about the 
Coast Guard hor the State Naval Militia. I am talking about 
the Naval Reserve of former enlisted men; and on the ist of 
March we had 303 men. If the gentleman is correct—and I as- 
sume he is—when he replied to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts he said we had something less than 400 now. They 
are coming in faster in the last month than they have at any 
time in the previous year, France, England, Germany, and 
Japan all have tremendous naval reserves, so that when it be- 
comes necessary to have mobilization of their navies they call 
on the trained reserves, and they have mobilization, and they 
carry on war games, and that is the reason their navies are an 
efficient fighting force and in trim all of the time. We have 303 
men in the Naval Reserve, and they would not man all the 
rowboats we would need around the Potomac River in time of 
war. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Have we not provided in this 
bill for five separate and distinct kinds of reserves? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes; if you will call them reserves, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Has the gentleman time to tell 
5 Racy those five different branches of volunteers are going 

Mr. BRITTEN. No; but the chairman will be glad to en- 
lighten the gentleman on that. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I have asked him several 
questions, but he does not answer. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Perhaps he is ashamed to say that the Naval 
Reserve act created in the last Congress was such a howling 
farce that he does not dare to talk about it—808 men enlisted 
in two years is surely a great Naval Reserve. The Secretary 
came before the committee and said that we would enlist 10,000 
men under that act before you gentlemen voted for it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentieman from Illinois has used 
four and a half minutes of his time. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield one-half minute to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER]. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, in the colloquy a few min- 
utes ago the gentleman from Tennessee said that there were 
400 men in the Naval Reserve. There are 8,000 amateurs, 
admirals mostly, in our Naval Militia. We have a few Coast 
Guard men and life-savers that we call the Coast Guard Service, 
and of past Navy men we have about 400. When you passed 
the Navy Reserve legislation last year, what did you tell us we 
were going to have? I hold in my hand a letter from the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, in which he describes this Naval Reserve 
which is going to be built up by the legislation which he pro- 
posed and which we passed. On page 1235 of the hearings he 
said that 6,500 men would be enlisted in that Naval Reserve 
during the first year; 6,500 men, and all we have is about 400. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, the folly of the provision 
offered by way of amendment is apparent from the statement of 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr.. Brrrren]. He said that it 
would not cost anything. In other words, it gives the President 
of the United States authority to enlist ten or twelve thousand 
men and makes no provision for their payment. How could he 
enlist them unless he had the money appropriated to bear the 
cost of enlistment and to pay for the services of the men when 
they have enlisted? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. No; I have not the time. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I would like to call the attention of the gen- 
tleman to tle amendment. 

Mr. PADGETT. The amendment simply gives authority with- 
out making any appropriation. 

Mr. BRITTEN. In his discretion. 
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Mr. PADGETT. Yes; and there is no occasion for exercising 
that discretion, and there is no need for it as the House has just 
recently voted. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GARD- 
NER] said that we had something over 8,000 amateur militia, 
mostly admirals. Out of eight thousand and something there 
are about 606 officers and 7,706 enlisted men. It shows the 
accuracy of his statement, and, in addition, I want to say that. 
every naval officer who appeared before the committee and tes- 
tified this year and last year with reference to the Naval Mili- 
tia, testified to its availability and good character, and on it 
Congress has appropriated several hundred thousand dollars 
a year to train and develop these men. 

Mr. GARDNER. Will the gentleman allow me to correct my 
remark and say they are men most competent to be admirals? 

Mr. PADGETT. I will accept so far as the competency of 
these men is concerned for the duties which they expect to per- 
form. They are good men. I hope this amendment will be 
voted down. Now, the gentleman said we had 403 in the 
Naval Reserve. We have three sources of Naval Reserves by 
three acts of Congress. A year ago we passed an act for a 
‘Naval Reserve of ex-enlisted men. Under that we had 403, the 
last notice I had. Now, as to the Naval Militia, another act of 
Congress makes the Naval Militia subject to the call of the 
President in national emergency or in case of war as a reserve. 
There are 8,300 there. Then, there is another law of Congress, 
creating the Coast Guard, with 255 commissioned officers and 
8,886 warrant officers, petty officers, and enlisted men, most valu- 
able men, making between 11,000 and 12,000, and under those 
three laws they are available as a Naval Reserve, and yet 
gentlemen, when they come to talk about it, want to talk about 
the last law we passed, that applies to ex-enlisted men and leave 
out 11,000 of the others. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. How many in the Coast Guard would be en- 
listed? 

Mr. PADGETT. A little over 4,000, 

Mr. MANN. Does that include the Life-Saving Service? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes, sir; the Life-Saving and Revenue-Out- 
ter Services by an act of Congress which we passed at the last 
session, which was reported from the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce—— 

Mr. MANN. I know what the law is. 

Mr. PADGETT. Which in time of war were turned over 
to the Navy Department. They are not under the Treasury, 
but are under the Navy Department and are a part of the 
naval service. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman contemplate that these men 
would take the place of enlisted men of the Navy on board 
naval vessels? 

Mr. PADGETT. They would take the place of enlisted men 
and perform duties in the Navy which if we did not have them 
we would have to get other men to perform. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, no; the Life-Saving Service will guard the 
coast as they are doing now and as they did during the Spanish 
War. They will not add a single man on board a vessel, but 
the men on the vessels of the Coast Guard Service will remain 
on those vessels. The vessels will be turned over to the Navy. 

Mr. PADGETT. And do naval duty. 

Mr. MANN. But they will not add a man on board a vessel 
of the Navy. 

Mr. PADGETT. But they will take the place of men they 
would have to have in the service to perform that necessary 
function. 

Mr. MANN. But the Coast Guard Service or the Revenue- 
Cutter Service in time of war has always helped the Navy, but 
they do not add any number of men to the vessels of the Navy. 

Mr. PADGETT. Not to the warships, but we have an im- 
mense number of auxiliary vessels, and it would take in two 
or three hundred auxiliary vessels in the Navy in time of war. 

Mr. MANN. But the Coast Guard will not add anything—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

The question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes appeared to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. Roserts of Massachusetts) 
there were—ayes 62, noes 82. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. FITZGERAŁD, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 
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15947) making appropriations for the naval service for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and for other purposes, and 
had come to no resolution thereon. 

WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS, 

Mr. Hustev, by unanimous consent, was granted leave to 
withdraw from the files of the House, without leaving copies, 
the papers in the cases of Bridget M. Cleary, Sixty-second 
Congress, H. R. 28032, no adverse report having been made 
thereon. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: 

To Mr. Davis of Minnesota, indefinitely, on account of im- 
portant business. 

To Mr. Key of Ohio, for 10 days, on account of urgent business. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on the subject of the achieve- 
ments of the Democratic administration. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the sub- 
ject of the achievements of the Democratic Party. 

Mr. BORLAND. I will say that I will not state them all. 

Mr. MANN. It will not be long, then. [Laughter.] 

Mr. ADAMSON. Replying, Mr. Speaker, to the suggestion of 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann], I want to suggest that 
if it can not all be put in one issue it can be run along in serial 
form from day to day. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. It is not debatable, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp on the subject of aeroplanes, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. BEN- 
NET] asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Record on the subject of aeroplanes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Record on the naval bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. . 

Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. > 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request. 

The SPEAKER. On what subject? 

Mr. SLOAN. On the naval bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr, Speaker, 
matter here 

Mr. MANN. Not to-night. 

Mr. FERRIS. The gentleman shakes his head; so I will not 
press the matter. 

ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED, 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled joint 
resolution of the following title, when the Speaker signed the 
same: 

II. J. Res. 214. Joint resolution increasing the number of 
sheets of custom stamps and of checks, drafts, and miscellaneous 
work to be executed by the Bureau of Engraving and Printing 
during the fiscal year 1916. 

ADJOURN MENT. 
Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 


I have a little emergency 


Mr. KITCHIN. 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 32 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, 
June 1, 1916, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXTY, a letter from the Acting Secre- 


tion 22 of the act to regulate commerce, to make reduced rates 
for transportation of the military forces of the United States 
when the travel is performed on transportation requests and paid 
for by the United States or State Governments (II. Doc. No. 
1185), was taken from the Speaker's table, referred to the Com- 
— — on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and ordered to be 
printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 7 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. NEEBLY, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 15807) to provide for holding ses- 
sions of the United States district court in the district of Maine 
and for dividing said district into divisions, and providing for 
offices of the clerk and marshal of said district to be maintained 
in each of said divisions, and for the appointment of a field 
deputy marshal in the division in which the marshal does not 
reside, reported the same without amendment, accompanied by 
a report (No. 788), which said bill and report were referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


t 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills were severally re- 
ported from committees, delivered to the Clerk; and referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

Mr. CAPSTICK, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 1975) for the relief of C. E. Anderson, 
reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 784), which said bill and report were referred to the Private 
Calendar. 

Mr. EDMONDS, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 11843) for the relief of Charles B. 
Knickerbocker, reported the same with amendment, accompanied 
by a report (No. 785), which said bill and report were referred 
to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. CAPSTICK, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 11661) for the relief of Patrick Burns, 
reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 786), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Private Calendar. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota, from the Committee on Claims, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 4626) to reimburse the 
Farmers Savings Bank, of Brandon, Iowa, for currency de- 
stroyed by fire, reported the same without amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 787), which said bill and report were 
referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi, from the Committee on 
Claims, to which was referred the bill (S. 1288) for the relief of 
Simon M. Preston, reported the same without amendment, ac- 
companied by a report (No. 789), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. STEAGALL, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 9335) for the relief of Mrs. W. 
E. Crawford, reported the same without amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 790), which said bill and report were 
referred to the Private Calendar. : 

Mr. PRICE, from the Committee on Claims, to which was re- 
ferred the bill (H. R. 10624) to appropriate a sum of money to 
pay Rhoda Menz, W. W. Christmas, and James M. Christmas, 
heirs of Myra Clarke Gaines, for certain lands in Louisiana, re- 
ported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 
791), which said bill and report were referred to the Private 
Calendar, 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Pensions was 
discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 16123) 
granting a pension to Mrs, Julia McFarland, and the same was 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. à 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills and resolutions were intro- 
duced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MURRAY: A bill (H. R. 16142) to prohibit the oper- 
ation of trains of more than one-half mile in length in interstate 
traffic and in the District of Columbia or any Territory of the 
United States; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 


tary of War, transmitting draft of proposed amendment to sec- Commerce. 


1916. 


By Mr. BUCHANAN of Texas: A bill (H. R. 16148) to stand- 
ardize the barrel of lime; to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, 
and Measures. 

By Mr. MORRISON: A bill (H. R. 16144) authorizing the 
Secretary of War to donate condemned cannon and balls; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. RANDALL: A bill (H. R. 16145) to establish rates 
of postage on second-class matter ; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. ADAMSON: A bill (H. R. 16146) for adjustment of 
relative rank of officers of the Army Medical Corps; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MUDD: A bill (H. R. 16147) for the relief of mechan- 
ics employed at the proving ground at Indianhead, Md., during 
the fiscal years 1914 and 1915; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HEATON: A bill (H. R. 16148) authorizing the Pres- 
ident to appoint fourth-class postmasters and to pay them a 
salary of $800 per annum; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

By Mr. ABERCROMBI®D: A bill (H. R. 16149) to provide for 
the interchange of teachers of the District of Columbia with 
other school systems in the United States; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. LOBECK: A bill (H. R. 16150) to amend section 7 
of an act making appropriations for the service of the Post Office 
Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, and for 
other purposes (vol. 37, Stat. L., p. 555) ; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. EMERSON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 232) grant- 
ing consent to the Ralph T. Staniforth Airship Line to operate 
between Cleveland, Ohio, and Detroit, Mich.; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HEATON: Concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 41) 
that the people of the United States cooperate in the economical 
use of paper supplies of all kinds; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 16151) granting an in- 
crease of pension to George W. Russell; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 16152) granting an increase of pension to 
George Butterbaugh; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BORLAND: A bill (H. R. 16153) for the relief of 
Denny Costello; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DEWALT: A bill (H. R. 16154) granting an increase 
of pension to Amelia Grosscup; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. GREGG: A bill (H. R. 16155) granting an increase of 
pension to Martha Ann Jones; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HILL: A bill (H. R. 16156) for the relief of Miss 
©. R. Orricks; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington: A bill (H. R. 16157) 
granting a pension to Edward K. Wilson; to the Committee on 
Pensions. . 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16158) granting a pension to Hugh W. 
Garber; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 16159) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary Jane Thornbury; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. McANDREWS: A bill (H. R. 16160) granting a pen- 
sion to James Prések ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. NEELY: A bill (H. R. 16161) granting an increase 
2 pension to David Rine; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 

By Mr. OLDFIELD: A bill (H. R. 16162) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Minerva J. Gardner; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. OLNEY: A bill (H. R. 16163) granting a pension to 
Lois F. Godwin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RICKETTS: A bill (H. R. 16164) granting a pen- 
os to Malissa Ann Lett; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16165) to correct the military record of 
Benjamin Jadwin; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ROWE: A bill (H. R. 16166) granting a pension to 
Anna L. Lomelino; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 16167) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to John M. James; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SCHALL: A bill (H. R. 16168) granting a pension 
to Mrs, Ann E. Sterling; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. SISSON: A bill (H. R. 16169) for the relief of the 
widow and heirs at law of George H. White, deceased; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMAS: A bill (H. R. 16170) granting a pension to 
Sallie F. Oates; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANTHONY: Petition of Mrs. Kate E. Mayer and 
others, of Leavenworth, Kans, against compulsory Sunday 
observance bill for the District of Columbia; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

Also, petition of Katie E. Mayer and others, of Leavenworth, 
Kans., against bills to amend the postal laws; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. BAILEY: Petition of Rothert & Co., Leopold & 
Bigley, S. J. Lambour, S. Dembert, L. C. Lambour, Ammon M. 
Lauver, R. B. Replogle & Bro., John H. Luckett, and H. C. 
Stultz & Bro., all of Altoona, Pa., favoring the passage of an 
act placing a tax on mail-order houses; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. : 

Also, petition of D. M. Bare & Co., J. B. Miller, J. P. Martin, 
S. H. & W. J. Garber, George W. Snyder, I. G. Kagarise, the 
Snively Grocerx, B. Dughi, R. A. Lambert, and Carper Bros., all 
of Roaring Spring, Pa., for a tax on mail-order houses; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. CAREW: Petition of the Columbus (Ohio) Chamber 
of Commerce, favoring passage of Pomerene bill-of-lading bill; 


| to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


By Mr. DOOLING: Petition of the Aero Club of America, 
relative to aeronautical needs of the Army; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FOCHT: Evidence in support of House bill 13403, 
for relief of Arthur V. B. Souders; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HEATON: Petitions of sundry citizens and organiza- 
tions of the State of Pennsylvania, favoring nationa] prohibi- 
tion; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of 21 citizens of Wade, Pa., against House 
bill 652, compulsory Sunday-observance law; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. HILL: Memorial of Stamford Lodge, No. 899, Benevo- 
lent and Protective Order of Elks, of Stamford, Conn., in favor 
of House bill 6915, to retire superannuated postal employees; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington: Petition of citizens of 
the State of Washington, against Sunday-observance bill in 
the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. LAFEAN: Memorial of Colonial Dames of America, 
favoring national defense; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. MEEKER: Memorial of Colonial Dames of America, 
favoring national defense; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. NOLAN: Petition of National Association of Civil 
Service Employees, favoring Nolan minimum-wage bill, House 
bill 11876; to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. NORTON: Memorial of New England Business Men's 
Association and Mott (N. Dak.) Commercial Club, against a 
proposed strike by the Brotherhoods of Railway Engineers, 
Firemen, Conductors, and others; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. ‘ 

By Mr. RANDALL: Memorial of Epworth League, First 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Alhambra, Cal., favoring national 
prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROWE: Petitien of National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce, relative te collection of data regarding production 
of petroleum, etc.; to the Committee on Mines and Mining. 

By Mr. SCULLY: Memorial of citizens of Metuchen, N. J., 
favoring amendment relative to polygamy; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of National Automobile Chamber of Commerce, 
relative to collection of reliable data in regard to petroleum, 
etc.; to the Committee on Mines and Mining. 

By Mr. TIMBERLAKE: Memorial of Fort Collins (Colo.) 
Commercial Club, favoring readjustment of postal rates; to the 
Committee on the Pest Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of 18 citizens of Fort Collins, Colo., against 
war with Europe; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Denyer Trade and Labor Assembly, favor- 
5 woman-suffrage amendment; to the Committee on the Judi- 

ary, 
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SENATE. 
Tuourspay, June J, 1916. 
(Legislative day of Wednesday, May 31, 1916.) 


The Senate reassembled at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expira- 
tion of the recess. 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT TAYLOR, TEX, 


Mr. CULBERSON. I ask leave, out of order, to submit a 
report from the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, 

Mr. CULBERSON, from the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, to which was referred the bill (S. 5447) provid- 
ing for the erection of a public building at Taylor, Tex., re- 
ported it with amendments. 


TREATMENT OF TUBERCULOSIS (8. DOC, NO. 433). 


Mr. FLETCHER, from the Committee on Printing, to which 
was referred Senate resolution 206, submitted by Mr. OVER- 
MAN on the 20th ultimo, reported it without amendment, and 
it was considered by unanimous consent and agreed to, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That the manuscript submitted by the Senator from North 
Carolina (Mr. OVERMAN], entitled “Animal periments Upon the Ac- 
uirement of Active Immunity by Treatment with Von Ruck's Vaccine 
inst Tuberculosis,” wa Frank J. Clemenger, M. D., Asheville, N. C., 
and Dr. F. C. Martley, M., M. D., Cambridge, England, be printed as 
n Senate document, 


LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE RAILROAD co. (8. DOC. NO. 461). 


Mr. FLETCHER, from the Committee on Printing, to which 
was referred Senate resolution 207, submitted by Mr. Lea of 
Tennessee on the Sist ultimo, reported it without amendment, 
and it was considered by unanimous consent and agreed to, as 
follows: 


Resolved, That the manuscript submitted by the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. LEA] entitled Hearings Before Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission Relative to Financial Relations, Rates, and Practices of the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co., the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis Railway, and other carriers,” be printed as a Senate document. 


MILITARY TRAINING IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS (S. DOC. NO. 452). 


Mr. FLETCHER, from the Committee on Printing, reported 
the following resolution (S. Res. 208), and it was considered 
by unanimous consent and agreed to: 


Resolred, That the manuscript submitted by the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. POINDEXTER] on Nay 17, 1916, entitled “ Outline of Plan 
for Military Training in bile Schools of the United States,“ pre 
by the War College vision, General Staff Corps, War Department, to- 
gether with the Wyoming plan of military training, be printed as a 
Senate document. 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC HEALTH AND NATIONAL QUARANTINE, 


Mr. LEA of Tennessee. I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of Senate resolution 114, authorizing the 
Committee on Public Health and National Quarantine to hold 
hearings. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
shall not object. 

Mr. LEA of Tennessee. It is merely a formal resolution to 
allow the committee to hold hearings. 

There being no objection, the resolution was read, considered 
by unanimous consent, and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Public Health and National Quar- 
antine, or any subcommittee thereof, be, and hereby is, authorized dur- 
ing the Sixty-fourth Congress to send for persons, books, and papers, 
to administer oaths, and to employ a stenographer, at a cost not ex- 
eceding $1 per printed page, to report such hearings as may be had in 
connection with any subject which may be pending before said com- 
mittee, the expenses thereof to be paid out of the contingent fund of 
the Senate, and that the committee, or any subcommittee thereof, may 
sit during the sessions or recess of the ate. 


COMMITTEE ON THE CENSUS. 


Mr. LEA of ‘Tennessee. I ask unanimous consent for the 
consideration of Senate resolution 176, to permit the Committee 
on the Census to employ an additional clerk. 

The Senate, by unanimous consent, proceeded to consider the 
resolution, which had been reported from the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, with 
an amendment, in line 4, after the word “period,” to strike 
out the words “of 90 days from and after May 10, 1916,” and 
insert “lasting until the end of the present session of the 
Sixty-fourth Congress,” so as to make the resolution read: 

Resolved, That the provisions of the resolution of the Senate of 
March 9, 1916, authorizing the Committee of the Census to employ an 
additional clerk for 60 days, are hereby extended for a period lasting 
until the end of the present session of the Sixty-fourth Congress. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. LEA of Tennessee subsequently said: I move to recon- 
sider the vote by which the Senate agreed to Senate resolution 


If it does not lead to discussion, I 


176, extending the resolution of March 9, 1916, authorizing the 
Committee on the Census to employ an additional clerk. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. LEA of Tennessee. I move the following substitute as 
an amendment, and I ask unanimous consent for its present 
consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the substitute 
proposed by the Senator from Tennessee. 

The substitute amendment was read, considered by unani- 
mous consent, and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the S 
authorized to employ an additional pit egy sie and it 13180 par 
month, to be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate for a 


period lasting until the end of the present session of the Sixty-fourth 
Congress. : : 


ADDRESS BY SECRETARY M’ADOO, 


Mr. TAGGART. Mr. President, I have in my hand a copy 
of a speech delivered by Secretary McAdoo before the Chamber 
of Commerce of Raleigh, N. C., Wednesday night, May 81. 
Instead of reading it, I ask unanimous consent that it may be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The speech referred to is as follows: 

“The United States is enjoying the greatest era of prosperity 
in its history, and the outlook for the future of the country was 
never so bright. Unlike all previous periods of great business 
activity, the present ascendancy in all lines of industrial en- 
deavor possesses all the elements of permanence, provided we 
avail of the opportunities which are being literally thrust into 
our hands, with that intelligence, energy, and enterprise so 
characteristic of the spirit of the American people. 

“ Prosperity has permeated every corner of the country. Every 
line of business is pulsating with it. Every industry is driving 
at top speed of profitable activity. Labor is employed through- 
out the land at the highest wages ever known, and the demand 
for labor in all parts of the country seems to be in excess of the 
supply. Never in American history have conditions been so 
favorable to American business and American industry. We 
have not alone the full dinner pail, but the overflowing dinner 
pail. 

“Agriculture, which is the basis of all prosperity, is ex- 
periencing a most wholesome growth. ‘The farmers of the United 
States never in their history have enjoyed such splendid re- 
wards for their toil, and never before have the economic condi- 
tions and the laws already enacted by a Democratic administra- 
tion so justly favored them. The rural-credits bill, which will 
soon be passed and approved by the President, will emancipate 
the farmer from many of the most serlous ills he has so long 
endured and provide the long-time credits, at low rates of in- 
terest, so essential to the remunerative and productive develop- 
ment of the farming industry. 

“Money and credit are abundant; the ghost of panic has 
been securely laid. In the midst of a war-torn and war-worn 
world, with adversity crumbling the economic foundation of 
almost every other great power, the financial, commercial, and 
industrial conditions in the United States are phenomenally 
sound and exceptionally strong. This is due not to transitory 
war orders or ephemeral trade, but to the amazing economic 
strength of the United States. 

“The Federal reserve act, which is now generally conceded to 
be the most constructive measure placed upon our statute botks 
in a half century, is the greatest contributing factor in this. 
happy condition. The Federal Reserve System has been in op- 
eration less than two years, during which time the Nation has 
passed through the greatest crisis and strain the world has ever 
seen. We have successfully withstood the shock of the Euro- 
pean cataclysm, and haye rebounded into the most unexampled 
prosperity any nation has ever known. The Federal Reserve 
System has provided the elastic and responsive credit resources 
required for the expansion and growth of the business and the 
development of our country. 

“The straight-jacket in which the business and industry of 
the United States have been cramped and limited by the old 
financial laws of the Republican Party has been shattered. and 
the country may grow without restriction to the full limit of 
healthful and legitimate expansion. Not only has the reserve 
system provided ample credit resources and strengthened the 
financial structure of the country immeasurably, but it has 
caused n more equitable diffusion of credits, has reduced rates 
of interest, and has mitigated already, and in great measure, 
the abuses of usury in those parts of the country where usury 
has been a serious handicap to business and enterprise. What 
this means to the business men and all classes of our people is 
too obvious to describe. 
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„It is a significant fact, and it is an achievement of which 
the administration may well boast, that when the country was 
on the verge of appalling panic at the outbreak of the Euro- 
pean war in 1914, it was the decisive and adequate measures 
taken by the Government at Washington that prevented this 
panic and laid a secure foundation for the great prosperity we 
are now enjoying. It was the leadership and action of the 
Government at Washington that saved the country in this great 
crisis. This is said in no spirit of depreciation of the important 
cooperation the leading bankers and business men of the country 
gave to the Government in that critical time. 

“What a contrast this is to the ineffectiveness of the Repub- 
lican administration at Washington during the panic of 1907, 
which left the country prostrate for many years and brought 
immeasurable disaster upon the American people. 

“Nothing is more indicative of the amazing growth of the 
country than the condition of the banks. The Comptroller of 
the Currency states that in March, 1916, the resources of the 
national banks amounted to $13,838,000,000, exceeding by $370,- 
000,000 the greatest resources ever shown in the history of the 
national banking system. The resources of the national banks 
were $2,271,000,000 greater in March, 1916, than in March, 1915. 

“This marvelous increase in one year exceeds, the comp- 
troller states, the entire resources of the Reichsbank of Ger- 
many, as reported in February, 1916. 

“The aggregate resources of the national banks of the United 
States now exceed by approximately $3,000,000,000 the combined 
resources of the Bank of England, the Bank of France, and the 
Bank of Russia, the Reichsbank of Germany, the Bank of the 
Netherlands, the Swiss National Bank, and the Bank of Japan. 
The total deposits of the National banks in March, 1916, 
amounted to $10,790,000,000, an increase in three months of 
$411,000,000 and an increase over March, 1915 (one year), of 
$2,198,000,000. 

“These figures are so prodigious as to be almost unbelievable. 
They reflect infallibly the degree of prosperity as wide and 
deep as it is amazing and gratifying. One can not speak of 
this record without superlatives. Even the infallible and sanc- 
tified Republican Party could not have done better. Perhaps 
it is heresy to say this, but may the Democrats not reasonably 
claim that since the Republican Party has never done anything 
like so well for the country when for many years it had control 
of the Government it would not have done better than the 
Democratic Party has shown by these impressive figures and 
by the results which are visible to every man, woman, and child 
in America to-day? Has the Republican Party ever done even 
as well? 

“ Judge Gary, head of the United States Steel Trust and a 
leading Republican statesman, in a recent speech in New York 
had bewailed the fact that the high protective tariff, which is 
the sanctified doctrine and cure-all remedy of the Republican 
Party, has not been in force at this time, and he almost weeps as 
he appeals to the country to restore this Republican system of 
subsidies, conferring upon the great manufacturers of this 
country the right to tax the people for their own benefit. If 
this is a sample of Republican statesmanship, then it may well 
be asked whether or not the Republican Party could have han- 
dled the affairs of the country so well as the Democratic Party 
has during the past three years, 

“In the face of the greatest prosperity ever known in the 
history of the iron and steel industry—the prosperity brought 
about under the Democratic tariff law enacted in 1913, and with 
the coffers of every iron and steel industry in the country over- 
flowing with plenty, Judge Gary seriously asks the people of 
this country to restore the high protective policy and subsidy 
system of the Republican Party. What is there in the present 
conditions to justify such an appeal? How can the people be 
convinced that the iron and steel industry should be given new 
advantages and additional subsidies in the light of the huge 
profits they are now earning? 

“The present tariff law—the Underwood-Simmons Act—made 
a reasonable reduction in the customs duties, transferring a 
part of the burdens of taxation from the backs of the masses 
of the people to the ample shoulders of wealth, which has never 
under the Republican system borne its just proportion of the 
burdens of government. The Democratic system is the just 
system. The Republican system is the privilege system. The 
people will not repudiate the former and deliberately readopt 
the latter in view of the demonstrated fallacy of the claim of 
protected industries that they need to tax the people for their 
own benefit in order to make a profit. Every reasonable man 
wants Industry to thrive and prosper, and every reasonable 
American citizen is willing that enterprise shall have a just 
and fair opportunity, but while conceding this to enterprise and 


business, democracy claims that like treatment should be ac- 
corded to the masses of the American people. 

“The prosperity of the country is strikingly reflected in the 
Surplus reserves of the national banks. These reserves are 
now so great that they give the national banks a further loaning 
power of three to four billion dollars. If we add to this the 
loaning power of the State banks and trust companies of the 
country, we have an aggregate approximating the astounding 
total of $6,000 000. 

“These great resources carry with them both opportunity and 
responsibility—opportunity to serve the Nation’s needs in the 
highest degree and to extend assistance to our splendid neigh- 
bors of South and Central America, who are suffering severely 
for the resources needed for their own development; responsi- 
bility to so use these resources that they will be employed in 
legitimate and wholesome enterprise and development, and not 
for speculation or inflation. 

“The duty devolves upon the bankers of the United States, 
because the responsibility rests primarily upon them to curb 
speculation and to restrain inflationary tendencies, The Federal 
Reserve Board, at Washington, will use its great power to 
assist in the wholesome use of the great credit resources of the 
country and to prevent unhealthful tendencies; but the banks 
themselves have the chief power and responsibility; the Federal 
Reserve Board can only contribute toward this result to the ex- 
tent that the law gives it the necessary authority. 

“When I speak this word of caution about speculation and 
inflation I must at the same time express my lack of sympathy 
with the views so strenuously put forward, and I think for 
selfish motives primarily, by some people and by many parti- 
sans for political purposes, that the United States must face 
a period of serious depression, if not possible disaster, upon 
the conclusion of peace in Europe. Some people are undoubt- 
edly honestly impressed by these claims and are genuinely ap- 
prehensive about the future. Aside from the partisan purpose 
of this propaganda, unreasonable fear alone seems to me to be 
at the basis of all honest apprehension on this score. 

“An analysis of the conditions in the United States and of 
the possible economic effects of the war in Europe does not, 
in my opinion, give the slightest justification for any fear for 
our prosperity. A Democratic Congress, however, out of defer- 
ence to any honest apprehension that may exist in the minds 
of business men, will enact legislation against the dumping of 
cheap European goods in our markets, and will prohibit by law 
unfair competition by foreign competitors with American busi- 
ness men and manufacturers. While I do not believe these 
measures are essential, I favor them simply as a precaution 
and as an assurance to the timid and hesitating. 

“When I contrast the enormous financial and economie 
strength of the United States, and the extraordinary skill and 
creative genius of its people, with the depleted resources and 
the weakened economic power of the great European nations, 
and the destruction of so much of their skilled labor and man- 
hood, I feel somewhat ashamed of the fright and timidity mani- 
fested by some people of the United States whom we have been 
accustomed to regard as really strong. 

“When peace is restored to Europe the belligerent nations 
will find themselves burdened with an almost insupportable 
load of debt. Taxation, both oppressive and excessive, must 
be borne to pay the interest on these debts. Taxation is an 
important factor in the cost of production and adds materially 
and will seriously affect the competitive capacity of Germany, 
France, England, and the other industrial nations of Europe. 
Many of their skilled workmen have been lost and new ones 
must be created; many of their industries have been destroyed 
and must be reconstructed. Their credit resources are seri- 
ously impaired. Other serious difficulties must be overcome 
if they are to regain their foreign markets. Against these 
formidable handicaps and terrible conditions is it believable 
that the American people, with their highly developed indus- 
tries and skilled labor, matchless resources, exceptional cre- 
ative genius and productive capacity, are unable to sustain 
themselves in a fair contest for their share of the world's 
markets? Can it truthfully be said that our economic safety 
and prosperity will have to face any real peril? It is almost 
discreditable to our intelligence to have to argue such a 
proposition. 

“There are those who say that the loss of war orders after 
peace comes in Europe will seriously affect the industries of 
our country. This is absurd. The percentage of war orders, as 
contrasted with the entire domestic and foreign commerce of 
the United States, is insignificant. When war orders cease— 
and God grant that the necessity for them may cease soon—we 
shall receive orders, even from Europe, for the restorative pur- 


poses of peace, for the reconstruction of ruined industries and 
cities, and for the relief of the stricken markets of Germany 
and Austria, which have been closed to us for the full period 
of the war. Our trade to Austria and Germany alone for the 
last year prior to the outbreak of the war amounted to $367,- 
500,000. All this trade will be regained, and in addition to 
that, if we are in the least intelligent and enterprising, the 
great markets of South and Central America, which have been 
clamorously seeking us for the past two years, will more than 
offset any possible loss of war trade. The total imports of 
South America alone, exclusive of those received from the 
United States during the last year of available statistics prior 
to the outbreak of the European war, were something like 
$700,000,000. 

“ Here is a great field for American enterprise and business; 
a field which we would already have securely occupied if it 
had not been for the disastrous action of the Republican Mem- 
bers of the Senate, aided, I regret to say, by a few Democrats, 
in filibustering to death the bill introduced by the administra- 
tion in September, 1914, for the purchase of $40,000,000 of 
merchant ships to be used by the Government of the United 
States for the protection of our commerce with all the nations 
of the world. The failure to buy these ships was a fatal and 
irretrievable mistake. It is a striking example of narrow 
partisanism. If we had bought in the fall of 1914 or the early 
days of 1915 $40,000,000 worth of merchant vessels, which 
could have been had at that time at the low prices of from $40 
to $60 per gross ton, those same vessels to-day could be sold 
by the Government for at least $80,000,000, In one year these 
same vessels could have earned fifty to one hundred million 
dollars of net revenue, while at the same time carrying Ameri- 
can products for the farmer, the manufacturer, and the business 
man at one-third of the existing extortionate ocean freight 
rates. 

“When the historian of the future studies this period he 
will say that the failure of the United States Government in 
the fall of 1914 to buy merchant vessels for the protection of 
American commerce was one of the monumental and inex- 
plicable blunders of the time. 

“The necessity for the creation of an American merchant 
marine, for the regulation of ocean freight rates, and for the 
establishment of a shipping board is just as imperative now as 
it was then. A Democratic House has passed such a bill, car- 
rying with it an appropriation of $50,000,000 for the construction 
and purchase by the Government of a merchant marine to be 
utilized both as an essential naval auxiliary in time of war and 
for the uses of our commerce in time of peace. If we are going 
to have any genuine preparedness, about which there is so much 
talk on the part of our Republican friends, how can they be 
justified in voting against this measure, which is just as essen- 
tial to a strong and effective navy as the guns on the decks of 
the battleships or the coal which must be put in the bunkers of 
our war vessels? And yet most of them have voted against this 
essential measure. 

“I believe this bill will soon pass the Senate of the United 
States and receive the approval of the President. When this 
happens another great constructive measure for the prosperity 
and prestige of our great country, second only in importance to 
that of the Federal reserve act itself, will have been secured for 
the American people. The Stars and Stripes will again be seen 
upon the high seas. The safety of our commerce will no longer 
be jeopardized by reliance upon foreign flags. The lives of 
American citizens who must travel upon the high seas will no 
longer be endangered upon the ships of belligerent flags because 
there are no American ships to protect them; and the efficiency 
of our Navy will no longer be imperiled for want of the necessary 
naval auxiliary to supply our fighting units with the coal and 
provisions and ammunition which can not be supplied to them in 
ease of war except through an efficient auxiliary merchant 
marine. 

“The flag of our country, whether we wish it or not, has a 
meaning beyond our own territorial limits. By the decree of 
God and by destiny we have been thrust into a position of power, 

with it world-wide responsibilities and forcing upon us 
in all probability a measure at least of world-wide dominance. 
That flag must never stand for a failure to meet any domestic or 
world-wide responsibility; that flag must forever continue to 
represent the true spirit and courage and genius and ideals of 
the American people, and above all, it must stand for truth 
and justice and fair dealing with all the world. It must stand 
for pence—peace which reflects the heaven-given light of truth 
and justice; n pence we shall never be willing to disturb except 
in a cause whose shieht is truth and honor, emblazoned by a 
light of such radiance and purity that every American citizen 
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will be eager for the glorious privilege of shedding his blood in 
defense of it.” 


OREGON & CALIFORNIA RAILROAD LAND GRANTS. 


The Senate as in Committee of the Whole resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 14864) to alter and amend an act 
entitled “An act granting lands to aid in the construction of a 
railroad and telegraph line from the Central Pacific Railroad, in 
California, to Portland, in Oregon,” approved July 25, 1866, as 
amended by the acts of 1868 and 1869, and to alter and amend 
an act’ entitled “An act granting lands to aid in the construction 
of a railroad and telegraph line from Portland to Astoria and 
McMinnville, in the State of Oregon,” approved May 4, 1870, 
and for other p . 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I rise for the purpose of mak- 
ing some remarks on the pending biil. I will yield, however, 
if there is any other Senator who wishes to present routine 
business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business has closed. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the real contention in this bill 
is whether or not the Senate will pass the bill substantially 
as it passed the House, or whether it will approve the amend- 
ments proposed by the Committee on Public Lands. The effect 
of those amendments, if agreed to, will be to liberalize the bill, 
as far as any payments are concerned to the State of Oregon. 

Yesterday the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBER- 
LAIN], at considerable length, reviewed the situation, and I 
have no intention of repeating the history surrounding this 
proposed legislation. I think the Senator from Oregon stated 
it very fairly, and, although at the time, because I wanted 
the bill to go over until to-day in order that I might examine 
into it somewhat, a request that I made not only on my own 
behalf but for several other Senators, he was impressed with 
the idea that I was opposed to the legislation. I want to say, 
Mr. President, that, like the Senator from Oregon, there are 
some things in the bill, even as it passed the House, that I 
would like to have changed if I thought under the decision of 
the Supreme Court we could enact legislation along those lines 
that to my mind would give justice to all persons interested. 
But we are hedged about somewhat by the legal situation and 
by the construction placed upon the original act by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. It is conceded, as far as I know, 
by every person who has given the question any examination 
that the railroad company in this case failed to comply with 
the spirit and the letter of the law as passed by Congress by 
which the Government gave quite a number of years ago to 
this railroad company several million acres of public land in 
the State of Oregon. 

I wish simply to note in passing that the district court, in 
the case on behalf of the Government seeking to have a for- 
feiture declared in regard to these lands, agreed with the posi- 
tion taken by the Attorney General, and rendered a decree 
forfeiting the lands to the United States because the railroad 
company had failed to comply with the law, and the circuit 
court of appeals affirmed this decision, but the Supreme Court 
of the United States reversed it, and this legislation has been 
necessary because of that reversal. 

I can not help but notice, too, that notwithstanding the fail- 
ure of the railroad company to comply with the law has caused 
all the difficulty and trouble, the immense amount of loss in a 
financial way to the Government of the United States, to the 
State of Oregon, and to a great many citizens of the State of 
Oregon; but in order to stay within the limits prescribed by 
the Supreme Court the bill as it passed the House, notwithstand- 
ing this fact, gives to the railroad company the payment of $2.50 
an acre for all the land involved. I presume that is necessary 
on account of the legal situation fn which we find ourselves. 

So I am just as much in favor of legislating on this subject 
and bringing the delayed and needed settlement to a final deter- 
mination as is the Senator from Oregon. The only difference 
between us is as to just how the State of Oregon should be 
treated in the legislation. It is perhaps natural and perhaps 
laudable that the Senators representing the State of Oregon 
should desire to obtain just as liberal treatment as possible; 
and yet it seems to me that the Senate of the United States, 
representing the Federal Government, and being as such repre- 
sentative in part the custodian of the public funds and the 
public land, ought not to go further than justice and liberal 
treatment would demand. 

When this bill is enacted into law there will be several million 
acres of land now claimed by the railroad company that will 
become public land of the United States. The bill as passed 
by the House; after providing for the payment of all the ex- 
penses and the taxes that are unpaid on this land, all the taxes 
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going to the proper authorities in the various counties in the 
State of Oregon, divides up the remainder as follows: It gives 
20 per cent of the remainder to the State of Oregon for school 
purposes. It gives 30 per cent to the counties in which the land 
is situated for roads and bridges. That makes 50 per cent of 
the net proceeds. But we must remember that even out of the 
gross proceeds, before this division is made, the State of Oregon 
gets $1,565,458 for taxes now standing against the land and 
unpaid. 5 

Then, after that 50 per cent of the proceeds has been given, 
cither directly to the State or to the counties in the State, 40 
per cent is paid into the reclamation fund. It must be borne in 
mind in this connection that Oregon shares with the balance of 
the country in whatever benefits may be derived from the increas- 
ing in this way of the reclamation fund. : 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. It is the bill as passed by the 
House that the Senator is speaking of? 

Mr. NORRIS. It is that bill that I am speaking of. That 
accounts for 90 per cent of the proceeds of these sales. The 
other 10 per cent is given to the United States. This other 10 
per cent will not much more, if any more, than pay the ex- 
penses, directly and indirectly, to which the United States has 
been put on account of the difficulties of the situation. There 
have been several suits, and there perhaps will be several more 
that it will be necessary for the United States Government to 
prosecute. Special agents have been sent by the department, 
and they have made a careful investigation of the land and of 
all the other conditions surrounding it. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that this distribution of the 
fund is extremely liberal to the State of Oregon. Ordinarily 
the State would have no such claim. The public lands, or the 
proceeds from the sale of the public lands, are not divided up 
ordinarily under the general law in that way. So, Oregon is 
getting 50 per cent directly, and her interest in the reclamation 
fund of 40 per cent more, besides being paid, before any of these 
per cents are reckoned, à little over a million and a half dollars 
for taxes. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Has the Senator made any esti- 
mate as to the value of this land and the amount that will go to 
the State in bulk? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I am coming to that. 

Mr. President, what claim can the State of Oregon have that 
would exceed that treatment? Under what possible construction 
of all the circumstances in the case could Oregon demand a more 
liberal treatment? No public land anywhere that I am aware of 
has been disposed of where the State has been treated as lib- 
erally as the House treated Oregon in this particular instance. 

I can conceive of but one claim, and that is not a legal one. 
I can conceive of but one circumstance that would give to 
Oregon even any equitable right to claim any of this money, and 
that is that these lands that have been taxed by the State of 
Oregon, while they were claimed to be owned by this railroad 
company, will not be taxable after this bill becomes a law, be- 
cause the lands become public lands again and will not be tax- 
able until the lands are disposed of as provided for in the bill. 

I can see how there will necessarily be on at least a portion of 
the land several years perhaps before the State would be able to 
tax some of the land. As soon as the bill becomes a law the 
provisions of it will be effective and the land will be disposed of, 
and as fast as disposed of it will be again taxable; but for all 
the years that Oregon has been taxing these lands the amount of 
tax will be nowhere near the amount of money that she would 
get under the terms of the bill as passed by the House. 

Now, what do the amendments proposed by the committee do? 
There are one or two amendments having nothing to do with 
the amount of money that will be disposed of, and I am not 
speaking of those. I am speaking now of the Senate committee 
amendment which provides for a different distribution than the 
one I have outlined as being provided by the House. If the 
Senate committee amendments are agreed to on that subject, 
this will be the disposition of the fund. 

Ten per cent will go to the United States Government. That 
is just the same as goes to the United States Government under 
the bill as passed by the House. Ten per cent will go to the 
reclamation fund, whereas the House bill gives 40 per cent to 
the reclamation fund. The Senate committee amendment, 
giving only 10 per cent to the reclamation fund, provides further 
that all of that 10 per cent must be spent in the State of Oregon. 
So that 10 per cent in reality goes to Oregon. 

Then it provides that in counties having port districts 30 
per cent shall go to those counties for the purpose of building 
roads and bridges and 20 per cent directly to the port districts 
in such counties; that in counties having no port districts 85 
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per cent shall be given for roads and bridges; and the balance 
of the fund shall_be paid to the State of Oregon for school 
purposes. 

Eliminating the 10 per cent that goes to the reclamation fund, 
the State of Oregon gets 80 per cent of the money, but inasmuch 
as the amendment provides that the 10 per cent which goes to the 
reclamation fund must be spent in Oregon, it follows that 90 
per cent of the proceeds of these lands goes to the State of 
Oregon and 10 per cent to the United States. I say the State 
of Oregon, but perhaps I ought to modify that. It goes either 
to the State or to the counties in which the land is located and 
where the port districts are situated. 

I want to say just a word about these port districts. It is 
said that these port districts have bonded themselves for the 
purpose of improving harbors within the port districts, and that, 
therefore, they are sadly in need of assistance because some of 
this land will not be taxable while it remains Government land. 

In the first place, when this bill is passed we shall pay one 
million and a little over five hundred thousand dollars in taxes, 
most of which will go into these counties. In the second place, 
under the House bill, 30 per cent of the entire amount will be 
paid to these counties for roads and bridges. That certainly 
will relieve from taxation those counties to the extent of the 
money that is paid there from this fund. 

I might digress here to remark that in reading the record of 
the proceedings when this bill was under consideration in the 
other House, one of the members of the Committee on the Public 
Lands, in referring to these port districts, offered, if the Repre- 
sentatives from Oregon preferred it, to have this 30 per cent 
paid directly to the port districts instead of to the counties, 
They did not avail themselves of that offer. So far as I am 
concerned here, if the Senator from Oregon [Mr, CHAMBERLATN] 
would say that he preferred under the provision of the House 
bill that this 30 per cent which it is provided shall go to the 
counties for bridges, should be paid to the counties or to the 
port districts, I should have no objection to that kind of an 
amendment, and I do not believe any other Senator would. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. “May I interrupt the Senator for a 
moment? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. On what page of the hearings is 
found the statement to which the Senator has referred? 

Mr. NORRIS. That statement was made on the floor of the 
House of Representatives. I can give the Senator the page of 
the Recorp on which it appears. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Then, I shall be glad to have the 
Senator refer to the page of the RECORD. 

Mr. NORRIS. It is on page 8599 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of May 24, 1916, in the right-hand column, near the top 
of the page. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. 
Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, unfortunately I was de- 
tained from the Senate yesterday while this bill was under con- 
sideration, but the analysis of its provisions in so far as the 
disposition of the fund arising from the sale of these lands is 
concerned to my mind is perfectly astounding. Does the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska mean to say that this bill in substance 
donates to the State of Oregon 90 per cent of the proceeds of 
the sales of these lands? 

Mr. NORRIS. It would do so if the Senate amendments are 
agreed to, with the exception, the Senator from Utah must re- 
member, that of that 90 per cent 10 per cent goes to the 
reclamation fund, which, however, an amendment provides 
must be spent in Oregon. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. But it is equivalent to the complete 
donation to the State of Oregon of 90 per cent of these valuable 
public lands. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think so. I call it a “donation.” Of course 
the Senator from Oregon does not call it a donation; but that 
is what the bill provides. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Let me say to the Senator from 
Utah that, based on the analysis of the matter as made by the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. NorrIs], it does look large; but 
I have not interrupted the Senator from Nebraska to correct 
the statement he has made. I shall be able to show, however, 
to the Senate that the United States has already received very 
large sums, and that under the House provision the Govern- 
ment of the United States, while on the face of the bill is ad- 
vancing the taxes, yet an analysis of the bill will show that 
oe 5 of the United States does not pay the taxes 
at a 
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Mr. NORRIS. Perhaps I had better review the bill just a 
little. The bill provides that this land shall be sold, and it 
provides how it shall be sold. That is in the House bill, and 
there is no amendment to it and no controversy over it. The 
bill divides the land up into classes and provides that out of 
the proceeds, after paying the expenses, consisting in part of 
$2.50 an acre for the land, which must be paid to the railroad 
eompany from whom the land is taken, the United States then 
pays the taxes that are now unpaid on the land which the 
railroad company has not paid. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Let me understand, as the Senator 
from Nebraska proceeds. Out of the funds arising from the 
sale of the land the railroad companies are first to be paid $2.50 
per acre? . 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Then, how is the remainder of the fund 
to be disposed of? 

Mr. NORRIS. Then the taxes are paid; and I think that 
aecounts for about all the expense there is. Then the balance 
is divided up, as I have stated. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Idaho, 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, what better use does the Sena- 
tor from Utah think could be made of this money than to donate 
it to the uses which are specified in this bill within the State 
where the land is situated. If we should put the money into 
the National Treasury, we would appropriate it for some other 
ports, or for an inaugural ball, or soldiers, or something of that 
kind. This is all proposed to be donated to purposes which will 
have to do with the welfare of the people of the State of Oregon. 
It is directed in its application in such a way that it must neces- 
sarily inure to the public welfare and to the public benefit 
within that State. 

These lands are situated within the State of Oregon; they are, 
according to my contention, a part of the natural resources of 
the State of Oregon, which ought to be applied to the upbuild- 
ing of the State of Oregon. It seems to me that we could not 
make any better use of the money than to direct its use so that 
it will really reach the people. If it gets into the National 
Treasury, there is a grave doubt whether or not it ever will 
reach the people at all in any way which will be of benefit. As 
I have observed, the appropriations for the last few weeks, I 
conclude that our capacity to waste is only limited by our 
capacity to find the money with which to carry on the waste. 
I think this money is so appropriated that it will help the people 
of Oregon, and I am willing for them to have it, since it is de- 
rived from lands intended in the original grant for the benefit of 
Oregon. ` 

Mr. NORRIS. Well, Mr. President, I have no doubt that if 
this money were given to the State of Oregon for the purpose of 
building roads and bridges it would be used for that purpose 
and would do the people lots of good. If, however, the argu- 
ment of the Senator from Oregon is good, then we must repeal 
all our land laws, and we must begin with the repeal of the 
reclamation act, because the House bill provides that 10 per 
eent of this money only goes into the Public Treasury; 40 per 
cent of it goes into the reclamation fund, and under a general 
statute creating the reclamation fund and the Reclamation Bu- 
reau all the proceeds of the sales of public lands in the United 
States, with some little exceptions, are declared by law to be 
sacred funds for the purpose of keeping up the reclamation 
fund. That is where this money ought to go. It will be the 
proceeds of the sales of public lands; and under the general 
statute, if no other provision were made for it, that is where 
it would go. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. NORRIS. I shall yield in just a moment. 

Mr. President, if this controversy had never arisen and this 
land were now put on the market and sold to actual settlers, 
as the law provided that the railroad company should sell it, 
the proceeds, under the general statute, would go into the 
reclamation fund. That is the principal difference between the 
House bill and the Senate amendments. The Senate amend- 
ments give practically all the money to the State of Oregon, 
while the House bill gives 50 per cent of it to Oregon and puts 
10 per cent of the 40 per cent into the reclamation fund. 

Mr. BORAH. I desire to say that if the National Govern- 
ment would release to the settlers, under such laws as the settlers 
could make settlement and live, the other lands which have been 
tied up for an indefinite period in the State of Oregon, the State 
of Oregon could well afford to turn all this money into the 


National in compensation for it; but there are counties 
in the State of Oregon, the same as there are in my State and in 
other States of the West, where they haye been compelled to go 
down into their individual pockets to maintain their schools, to 
maintain their courts, and their other public institutions, beenuse 
they have no property within those counties to tax. It is re- 
served and dedicated to eternal silence. -For this reason it is 
absolutely necessary that the Western States have some method 
of raising money, and this is the only method it seems practicable 
under these conditions to work out to give them anything in 
compensation for this denial. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, this is not a question of reserv- 
ing these lands from settlement. The House bill itself pro- 
vides—and there has been no attempt to amend that provision— 
that this land shall be disposed of, and it provides a method for 
its disposal. 

Mr, BORAH. Exactly. 

Mr. NORRIS. And that must be done. There is no way out 
of that, as I understand. We could not give this land away to 
settlers, unless the Government itself paid the lien which, under 
the decision of the Supreme Court, the railroad company has. 

Mr. BORAH. I was speaking of the large acreages which 
have been and are withheld under forest reserves, so called. 

Mr. NORRIS. That has not anything to do with this bill. 

Mr. BORAH. It has this to do with it, that the withholding 
of those lands has prevented the development of a large area 
of country in the Western States, has prevented taxation, and 
has imposed upon the western people an extraordinary burden, 
and therefore there should be some compensation coming back 
to them, to enable them to take care of their bridges and their 
ports and their county expenses and their schools, and so forth, 
as this bill in the case of Oregon undertakes to do. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the House bill gives them 50 
per cent for those purposes, and I do not believe the Senator 
can cite a single instance in the United States where the Con- 
gress, in the disposition of public lands, has been as liberal with 
the States where the land is located as the House bill is in this 
case to the State of Oregon. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President—— 

Mr. NORRIS. I will yield first to the Senator from Cali- 
fornia, who wanted to interrupt me a while ago. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I merely wanted to ask the 
Senator from Nebraska if he realized that a very large propor- 
tion of the reclamation fund, which he says is a sacred trust, is 
being used for the irrigation of private and not public lands? 

Mr. NORRIS. I take it that under the law it is not illegal 
to use it for the irrigation of private land. 

Mr. WORKS. I am not so sure about that, but does the 
Senator know that there are some of these projects which are 
devoted entirely to the irrigation of private lands? 

Mr. NORRIS. I de not think that any of them are devoted 
entirely to the reclamation of private lands. 

Mr. WORKS. In some instances there is not a foot of public 
land under the project. 

Mr. NORRIS. That may be; but I know that in practically 
every project, at least every one of which I have personal 
knowledge, there is a large amount of land that is privately 
owned, and that will necessarily be so. We can not refuse to 
use the fund for the irrigation of private lands unless we con- 
fine the operation of the law entirely to localities where there 
are no private lands, which would be a practical impossibility; 
but the owners of the private land have to pay just the same as 
a man who takes up public lands under an irrigation project. 

Mr. WORKS. Does the Senator think a project of this kind 
for the sole purpose of providing for the irrigation of private 
lands is legal? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; but that question has not anything to 
do with this matter. 

Mr. WORKS. It has a good deal to do with it, in view of the 
fact that the Senator is referring to the irrigation fund as “a 
sacred fund” in the remarks he is making to the Senate. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not think ft has anything to do with it. 
The only possible thing that it can have to do with it, is that out 
of the proceeds of the sale of these publie lands the House bill 
gives 40 per cent to the Reclamation Service, when, under the 
general law, 100 per cent would go there, less 5 per cent, I 
believe, for educational purposes, which goes to the State. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, may I interrupt the 
Senator? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield first to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I simply want to say to the Senator 
that the position of the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] with 
reference to the disposition of public lands for the benefit of 
the States in which they are situated would have my hearty 
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concurrence if the observations were made with reference to 
a bill which proposed to treat all the public-land States alike; 
but I ask the Senator from Nebraska what justice there is in 
permitting Oregon to have 90 per cent of the proceeds of the 
sales of the public lands of that State for her especial benefit 
when no other public-land State is given the same privilege? 

Mr. NORRIS. I see no justice in it whatever, I will say to 
the Senator. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. In other words, if the Senator will per- 
mit me to finish my thought, the public lands in the State of 
Idaho are sold, and the proceeds are paid into a common fund 
for the benefit of all the arid-land States, while the proceeds 
of these public lands in Oregon are dedicated to the especial 
and sole benefit of the State of Oregon to the extent of 90 per 
cent. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, on the statement of the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] there is much reason in the 
argument of the Senator from Utah [Mr. SUTHERLAND], but let 
me call attention to this fact: These lands occupy a different 
position from any public lands in the United States, as I under- 
took to show on yesterday. The United States gave them away 
onee and then took them back, and received large sums of money 
before this bill was introduced, and is going to receive a large 
sum of money now. 

Let me call attention to what I mean. The House bill provides 
that the United States shall pay the taxes. They have done that 
as a sort of an act of charity, because the suits have bankrupted 
the counties involved. It will be seen that, while the Govern- 
ment of the United States advances this $1,500,000, approxi- 
mately, to pay the delinquent taxes, yet when it comes to settle 
with the railroad company it deducts the taxes it has advanced 
and receives them back. That is one proposition. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the Senator see anything wrong in that? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, No; but the Senator is claiming that 
Oregon is getting the taxes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Well, Oregon is getting them. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, . I say that, while Oregon gets the taxes 
by direct appropriation out of the Government funds, the Govern- 
ment gets them back from the railroad company. The State 
does not get any benefit from them. 

Mr. NORRIS. The State gets the taxes. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. ‘The State would get the taxes anyhow. 

Mr. NORRIS. What does the Government get out of that? 
Where does the Government make anything? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It advances the taxes and collects 
them from the railroad company when it pays the company $2.50 
an acre. 

Mr. NORRIS. And the Government pays the amount so col- 
lected to the State or to the counties of the State. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Let me call attention to another propo- 
sition. I want to show the Senator from Utah that the Gov- 
ernment is not faring so badly. The Government of the United 
States has received $928,840.18 under the act passed by Congress 
in 1912, which authorized the Department of Justice to com- 
promise with illegal purchasers at $2.50 per acre, so that the 
men who had bought in excess of 160 acres of land at a price in 
excess of $2.50 per acre got title from the Government of the 
United States on payment to the Government of $2.50 an acre. 
That realized to the Government $928,840.18, which it has 
already obtained. In addition to that, while this suit was pend- 
ing, a receiver was appointed, and he sold lands to the extent 
of about $190,000, and the House bill appropriates that to the 
Government fund. 

That is not all, Mr. President. I am trying to show, if the 
Senator will excuse me for a moment, that these lands occupy 
a different position from any public lands in the United States. 
When this grant was made, public land was selling at $1.25 an 
acre. Just as soon as the railroad company was permitted to 
charge the double minimum price of $2.50 an acre for the odd 
sections within the limits of the grant the Government of the 
United States raised the price of the even-nuinbered sections to 
the double minimum price and got $2.50 an acre for them. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the Senator object to that? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: I am not complaining; I am showing 
that by virtue of the ‘terms of this grant the United States has 
alrendy received more than it usually receives from the sale of 
publie lands in any other State in the Union. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Will the Senator from Nebraska permit 
me to ask the Senator from Oregon a question? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Let me ask the Senator from Oregon 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Just one moment further. I want to 


show another amount the Government is going to get. Section 7 
of the House bill, and of the Senate bill also, so far as that is 
concerned, authorizes an accounting between the Government of 
the United States and the railroad company for the excess price 
charged. For instance, the railroad company has received large 
sums from purchasers on illegal sales in excess of 160 acres to 
an individual, and for a price in excess of $2.50 per acre. The 
Government of the United States under the bill gets that excess 
payment, 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, may I ask the Sen- 
ator——— 

Mr. NORRIS. First, let me say something in regard to the 
question of excess payments which the Senator from Oregon 
has mentioned. It is still a question whether the Government 
will ever get anything because of the excess payments. In 
order that the Senator from Utah may get the idea right. I 
will state that the law giving this land to the railroad com- 
pany provided that the railroad company should sell it to 
actual settlers in amounts not exceeding 160 acres at a price 
not exceeding $2.50 an acre. As a matter of fact, they sold the 
land in larger quantities than 160 acres, not to persons who 
were actual settlers. on the land, but to timber companies, and 
got higher prices than $2.50 an gere. This bill provides that 
there shall be an accounting through the medium of litigation, 
which is provided for, to determine the excess amount for which 
the railroad company sold this land above $2.50 an acre, and 
the Government is to be given credit for that amount in com- 
puting the amount which the Government under this bill must 
pay to the railroad company at $2.50 an acre for the remain- 
ing land. So that the question will arise at once, and will 
undoubtedly go to the Supreme Court and finally be passed on— 
admitting those facts, and they are undisputed, that the rail- 
road company did get sums in excess of $2.50 an acre for the 
land—whether the Government is entitled to that land or 
whether the people who purchased the land are entitled to that 
surplus. It is a question that will yet have to be determined— 
whether the Government will get a penny of that money or 
whether, if it is due to anybody, it will not be due to the men 
who bought the land and paid the railroad company more than 
$2.50 an acre for it. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. However that may be, all of this de- 
prived the State of Oregon of nothing. 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, no; nothing whatever. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. If the land had never been forfeited 
to the Government at all, but had remained in the ownership 
of the railroad company, subject to its disposition, the State 
of Oregon would have gotten nothing out of it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Nothing whatever. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Except the taxes on the land. 

Mr. NORRIS. Except the right to tax the land. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The State of Oregon is deprived of 
nothing, because the Government of the United States takes 
over the land. 

Mr. NORRIS. No. I do not see why the State of Oregon has 
any right to complain even though the Government made some 
money out of the transaction, if they did not take any of that 
from the State of Oregon or keep any money that ought to go 
to the State of Oregon. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. As I understand the situation, the only 
thing that the State of Oregon possibly has been deprived of is 
the right to tax the lands. 

Mr. NORRIS. She has not been deprived of that yet. She 
will be if this bill becomes a law. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. At any rate, the State has not re- 
ceived the tax. 

Mr. NORRIS. She has received a good many taxes, some two 
or three millions of taxes, but there is some that is unpaid. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. That is what I meant. 

Mr. NORRIS. The railroad company has not paid any taxes. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. It is to that extent only that the State 
of Oregon can be said to be deprived of anything, and for that 
the United States proposes to reimburse her. 

Mr. NORRIS. That the United States is going to pay her. 

Mr. LANE. Why, Mr. President, the State of Oregon was 
deprived of every opportunity of opening the territory, the busi- 
ness that would result therefrom, and the prosperity and in- 
creased taxation owing to increased values of the land. The 
State of Oregon has been shut up like a corked bottle. The 
heart of the country west of the Cascade Range was held away 
from settlers, from people who would have lived there and 
builded homes and reared families to the third generation. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. So have we all, under the forest-reserve 
system. 
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Mr. LANE. Not by a contract whereby you agreed with an- 
other person that they would allow it to be opened up for set- 
tlement, and for the promise on their part and the pledge that 
they would open it up for this prosperity, and for this popula- 
tion which the country required you gave way and granted 
and agreed to part with your land. 

Mr. NORRIS. The contract to which the Senator refers, I 
suppose, is the contract that in effect was made by the railroad 
company when it accepted the grant. 

Mr. LANE. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. And which provided that the railroad com- 
pany must dispose of this land to actual settlers only, in 
quantities not exceeding 160 acres, and at a price not exceeding 
$2.50 an acre. 

Mr. LANE. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. And of course the railroad company did not do 


Mr. LANE. No. 

Mr. NORRIS. Now, the Government of the United States has 
been doing the best it could to compel the railroad company to 
do that, and this legislation is the result of that attempt. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President, the Government has done nothing. 
It slept on its rights for 40 years, when it should have been 
busy forcing the carrying out of the contract, compelling the 
railroad company to throw that land open for settlement. In- 
stead of doing that, it slept on its rights, until it has become a 
question whether it has any rights at all or not. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, there is a good deal in what 
the Senator says, I know. Perhaps the Government has not 
been as diligent as it ought to have been. 

Mr. LANE. It has not been. 

Mr. NORRIS. But at least this bill is an attempt on the part 
of the Government, and those who represent the Government, 
to do the right thing. 

Mr. LANE. A tardy effort. 

Mr. NORRIS. It is true that suits were commenced against 
the railroad company by individuals, a great many of them, at- 
tempting to compel the railroad company to give them this land 
at the price of $2.50 an acre. A great many people settled on 
the land under the law, and then went into court to compel the 
railroad company to give them a deed, and tendered the money 
at $2.50 an acre; but the courts held that that could not be 
done. I remember that several years ago a good many people 
in my State were interested in these lands. I think some of 
them invested money. There was a good deal of fraud per- 
petrated, There were a good many real estate agents who ad- 
vertised that they could get this land, and they sold it around 
at various places, or at least got a commission or a fee, and 
they made application to the railroad company, and they had a 
suit pending. They perhaps intended and believed that they 
would win it, but they did not. They lost; and however much 
we may regret those conditions—I do as much as anyone— 
they can not be helped, so far as I can understand. ‘The courts 
held with the railroad company, and we must obey the man- 
date of the courts, 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, it would be more fair to say, 
would it not, that the courts interpreted the law? 

Mr. NORRIS. Well, they did; yes. I am not saying that 
the court was corrupt, or anything of that kind. I presume 
that would be a better statement; they interpreted the law. 
There is not any doubt that when Congress passed the law they 
supposed that actual settlers would occupy these lands, or I 
presume they did. It was a good many years ago. I presume 
they supposed that actual settlers would occupy this Jand and 
pay the railroad company $2.50 an acre for it. While, as the 
Senator from Idaho said, the court was interpreting the law, T 
never believed that it interpreted it right; but what I thought 
about it does not make any difference. 

Now, Mr. President, coming to the amount of money, of course 
that is an estimate only. ‘The records show that this land was 
taxed in some instances as high as $40 an acre by the taxing 
authorities of Oregon. I believe the average was from $8 to $10 
an acre. Here is another equity that the Senator from Oregon 
has not discussed, and that I want to call to the attention of the 
Senator from Utah, who has shown an interest in it. 

The railroad company under that law never had an interest 
in that land in excess of $2.50 an acre. That has been the con- 
tention of the Government all the time. The original law pro- 
vided that they could not sell it for more than $2.50 an acre; 
so that if you were going to tax the railroad company it seems 
to me that as a matter of law you could not tax it in excess 
of its real interest in the land, which was $2.50 an acre. The 
railroad company was interested in haying the State tax it 
higher, because it was claiming that it had the land, and could 
sell it for any amount it saw fit. So that there were paid, 


while the railroad company was paying taxes to the State and 
counties of Oregon, taxes on a valuation of more than double 
what the railroad company owned in these lands; and under 
the House bill we are paying a little over a million and a half 
of taxes to the State of Oregon on that kind of a valuation. So 
that I think again we are extremely liberal with the State of 
Oregon. I do not believe, as a matter of law, that the State 
of Oregon ever had the right to tax the railroad company to a 
greater extent than the value of $2.50 an acre for the land; but 
that is all away, and the payment is based on the valuation 
that the taxing authorities put on the land. 

Mr. LANE. Now, I should like to ask the Senator, with the 
railroad refusing to sell the land at $2.50 an acre or any other 
price, and surrounding land, adjoining sections, being worth 
$40 an acre, what was the State of Oregon to do? What could 
it do but tax it at the higher valuation? 

Mr. NORRIS. I can answer that question by saying this: 
Suppose the adjoining land was worth $100 an acre—— 

Mr. LANE. It was, some of it. 

Mr. NORRIS. And the Government of the United States 
owned this land. They could not tax it. They would not own 
nny taxes in it. 

Mr. LANE. No; but here was an agreement to sell it at a 
certain price. 

Mr. NORRIS. Suppose the Government of the United States 
sold to the Senator a half interest in a certain quarter section 
of land, and the taxing authorities should come along and say, 
“Why, the adjoining land is worth $100 an acre, and as you 
have a half interest or a third or a tenth interest in that land, 
we will tax you on the full value of that land.” I do not be- 
lieve any court would sustain that. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President, I do not think that is a fair com- 
parison. Here was land, the price of which was settled at $2.50 
an acre under an agreement that the railroad company would 
sell it to people for $2.50 an acre, and let them make it worth the 
$100 or $1,000 an acre, as they did in the case of adjacent land, 
some of them—$1,000 an acre, if you please. I have seen it sell 
for more than that an acre. With a corporation sitting tight 
on other similar land, under a pledged agreement that it would 
sell it for $2.50 an acre, withholding it from sale, would you 
then still tax it at $2.50 an acre? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. Now, the Senator's contention is 

Mr. LANE. It is not a contention; it is a fact. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Government, under the House bill, is 
paying the taxes at the figures that the taxing authorities of 
Oregon put on it. I only mention that to show that, in my judg- 
ment, it is a liberal payment to the State of Oregon of these 
taxes. It seems to me that when the State of Oregon claims 
it had the right to tax this land at $40 an acre, and on the other 
hand is demanding of the railroad company that it sell it for 
$2.50 an acre, it is occupying a position that can not be sus- 
tained in any court of law; but that is all away. I only men- 
tion it in passing. 

The value, of course, is a matter of speculation, I believe 
it was stipulated in the litigation that the value of these lands 
in dispute that are left was $35,000,000. I do not know that that 
is entitled to any particular weight, because it was not a mate- 
rial proposition in the litigation, so I suppose they were not 
careful about putting a value on it. But the valuations run up 
as high as $50,000,000; and I think, from what little examina- 
tion I have made of the record—I have not had time to go into 
it fully—that the great preponderance of the estimates made by 
men who have made examinations of it put it away beyond 
$35,000,000. Assuming that it is $85,000,000, let us see what, in 
money, the State would get. 

Under the Senate bill, after getting its taxes—now, they are 
not counted in that; we pay them as part of the expenses—if the 
Senate amendment were agreed to, the State of Oregon, either 
directly or through its counties, would get $26,325,000. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. On a valuation of what? 

Mr. NORRIS. On a valuation of $35,000,000, and I think that 
is low. Taking the same valuation, under the House bill the 
State of Oregon would get $14,625,000. In cach case the taxes 
are in addition to that amount which they get, because the 
taxes are paid before there is any distribution made of the 
fund. 

Mr. President, I do not want to be unfair. I want to be lib- 
eral, I have always thought that we ought to be liberal with 
all the States in dealing with the public-land question; and it 
seems to me that the House bill is extremely liberal with the 
State of Oregon. We can not relieve a great many individuals 
who have suffered on account of this condition. If you gave to 
the State of Oregon all of the money, you would not relieve a 
great many individuals who have suffered and who honestly went 
upon the land and spent money in litigation trying to get title. 
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The House bill gives a preferential right to those who settled 
on the land. That is another thing that, it seems to me, is very 
just. It fixes the date at the time of the decree of the lower 
court when, as I remember, it declared a forfeiture of these 
lands; and all those who had settled up to that time, who had 
made applications for homesteads, are entitled to a preferential 
right over the ordinary person. 

Mr. LANE. I should like to ask the Senator, before he goes 
further, if he does not consider, as an element in equitably dis- 
posing of this property or settling this case, the fact that the 
State of Oregon during all this time gave police protection to the 
property of the company? They helped them protect their hold- 
ings by fighting fires. They save them protection to life and 
every protection that they gave to every other citizen; and yet 
at the same time the company were refusing to sell the land 
at the price which they had agreed upon, the price limited in the 
act of Co 

Mr. NORRIS. I am not defending the company. I have 
always said that in my judgment the court erred in not com- 
pelling them to sell it. 1 think it erred again in not declaring 
u forfeiture. It seems to me the violation of the law was so 
plainly admitted that the railroad company was not entitled to 
any consideration. But the same thing is true everywhere in 
this country. The police authorities, if any protection is de- 
manded, give it. They do that all over the United States. They 
do that regardless of the ownership of property, regardless of 
the payment of taxes, regardless of anything. Other western 


States having public lands that are disposed of, where the pro- 


ceeds all go into the reclamation fund, do the same thing. They 
have the same police protection, and protect people and corpora- 
tions the same as Oregon has done. Oregon in this case, under 
the House bill, gets 50 per cent of the proceeds of all this 
land. 

It is said that in the case of some of the land that was sold 
a number of years ago Congress passed an act validating the sale, 
and that the Government got some money out of that. Why, that 
has not anything to do with those remaining lands. The Gov- 
ernment has never received a single penny that I know of from 
the lands that are in issue in this bill—not a cent from any 
source. It has been a continual expenditure on the part of the 
Federal Government, as far as these lands are concerned. 

There is another amendment that I want to mention briefly. 
It will save some time when the amendment comes up. There 
is another Senate amendment providing for the sale of these 
lands which changes the provisions of the House bill. The 
House bill provides that the timber on these lands may be sold 
on time. It is conceded, I think, by everybody that it will take 
large corporations, or men of large means, to handle economically 
the timber on these lands, the same as most other lands where 
they are taking off the timber. The House bill provides as nearly 
as it can, it seems to me, for giving the poor man a chance to 
buy the timber. It provides for the sale of the timber on 10 
years’ time, and the deferred payments are to draw not to exceed 
6 per cent interest. 

The Senate committee bill provides that this land shall be 
put up for sale and sold for cash. I do not believe it will bring 
as much, in the first place, as if it were sold on time and in 
payments with interest at not to exceed 6 per cent. If it is 
put upon the market and sold for cash, it means that no one 
except men of immense wealth will have any opportunity to 
buy any of the timber, and for the same reason, there being fewer 
bidders, necessarily the tendency would be to sell it for a less 
price. If we sell it on time and let the deferred payments draw 
interest at some rate that the Secretary of the Interior will 
fix—not exceeding 6 per cent—in the first place, we will get a 
larger bid for the timber, and, in the next place, that interest 
will bring in an income that will be profitable itself, because 
it will be higher than the State would have to pay if it were 
in the market and borrowing money directly, 

Now, Mr. President, I do not care to proceed further. 

1 SUTHERLAND. May I ask the Senator before he takes 

s sent 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 

. Mr. SUTHERLAND, It is contemplated, I understand, that 
the timber shall be sold separately from the land; that it shall 
be taken off the land and the land shall be swept clear of the 
timber, 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. BORAH. And after the timber is cut off, I understand, 
those lands will be subject to homestead entry. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I merely wanted to understand the 
situation. 

Mr. NORRIS. They sell the timber. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The idea is to clear the land of timber 
and turn it over to agricultural uses? 


Mr. NORRIS. Yes. The testimony shows, and, as far as I 
know, it is uncontradicted, that the timber on this land is 
already overripe and it is not worth now as much as it was a few 
years ago; it ought to have been cut before. There was read 
yesterday—and it appears in the Recorp to-day—a long report, 
made by Mr. Williams, of the Department of Justice, who went 
out and inspected the land and went all over it. He calls at- 
tention to the fact, and it appears at several other places in the 
reports, that the timber is oyerripe. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The land, I take it, is far more valu- 
able for agricultural uses than it possibly could be as a reser- 
vation to grow timber for the future. 

Mr. NORRIS. Some of it is; but it is all kinds of land. 
There is land that is not worth anything and land, as the 
Senator from Oregon stated, that is probably worth $100 an 
acre. The bill as passed by the House provides—and there is 
no Senate committee amendment which changes it—that the 
lands and the water-power sites shall be classified by the De- 
partment of the Interior. There are some valuable water-power 
sites on some of this land, and I understand they will be classi- 
fied, then the timberland and the agricultural land. Then it 
provides that the timber shall be sold. The bill as passed by 
the House provides that it shall be sold on bids, and that 10 
years’ time, as I remember the provision, shall be given for the 
payment of the money. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. There are to be 10 years within which 
the timber is to be removed. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not know that that is fixed. I am not 
sure as to whether that is in the proposed law, or whether the 
Secretary of the Interior in the contract will fix that. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It prohibits the removal of the timber 
until after patent is issued. 

Mr. NORRIS. After patent is issued for the timber. Let me 
explain it to the Senator. The bill as passed by the House pro- 
vides that the Secretary of the Interior shall sell it in quantities 
that in his judgment will bring the most money, and then the 
purchaser has 10 years’ time. He has payments to make and 
interest to pay. He takes a 40-acre tract out of his entire pur- 
chase and pays for all that 40-acre tract, and he is then allowed 
to take all that timber, and he gets a patent when he pays 
that money for the timber, and when the timber is taken off, 
then the land becomes subject to entry. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. He can not remove any timber before 
he has paid for the land? 

Mr. NORRIS. Not the land, the timber. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The timber, I mean. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. He must pay for the timber before he 
can remove it. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. So it may be that cases will arise 
where the timber is bought and none of it can be taken off for 
a period of 8 or 10 years, and none will be taken off. 

Mr. NORRIS. . I doubt whether the Secretary would make 
that kind of a contract. He would provide that they could 
take a certain portion of it off every year. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Michigan. He has 
the amendment before him. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. The Senate committee amendment pro- 
vides that the “timber thus purchased may be cut and removed 
at any time within the discretion of the purchaser.” 

Mr. NORRIS. That is the Senate committee amendment? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. That is the Senate committee amendment. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I do not see that there is any 
disposition on anyone’s part to do any injustice. I regret that 
I have felt compelled to take a view of the situation that is 
different from that of the Senator from Oregon. It does seem 
to me as I read the bill and the Senate committee amendments 
that the bill as passed by the House is liberal. I do not believe 
it is any defense here to say that because there is a large 
forest reservation in a State like there is in Oregon, and this 
land is not included, with no attempt to put it in a forest 
reseryation, therefore we should deal with these public lands 
any different than though we were dealing with them if they 
were in some other State. In all other States practically all 
the money that is paid for public lands goes into the reclama- 
tion fund, and we ought to do that with Oregon, or at least we 
ought to do it te the extent of 40 per cent, as provided in 
the bill as it passed the House. 

Mr. President, let me say if we commence now to prevent the 
money received from the public lands from going into the 
reclamation fund we might just as well repeal the law pro- 
viding for the Reclamation Bureau. If we are going in this 
case to turn all the money over to the State of Oregon, and 
that is what the amendment of the committee practically means; 
keeping it all out of the reclamation fund, then we will have 
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established a precedent that in all cases in every other State 
where there are public lands demands will be made that they 
be treated as liberally as Oregon, and that means the end of 
the reclamation business in this country. 

Mr. WALSH obtained the floor. 

Mr. O’'GORMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me for a moment? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield to the Senator. 


YOREIGN-BUILT DREDGES. 


Mr. O'GORMAN. In behalf of the Senator from Louisiana 
IMr. RANSDELL] I ask unanimous consent to submit a favorable 
report on a bill and to ask unanimous consent for its immediate 
consideration, It is substantially a bill which was passed here 
a week ago and a motion entered to reconsider it. At the sug- 
gestion of the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Liprirr] a 
modified bill was introduced. We have made the modification 
so as to meet the view of that Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hrrencocx in the chair). 
Is there any objection? The Chair hears none, and the report 
will be received. 

Mr. O'GORMAN. For the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
RANSDELL], from the Committee on Commerce, I report back 
favorably with an amendment the bill (S. 6239) authorizing the 
Commissioner of Navigation to document as- vessels of the 
United States two dredges buiit of American material and 
owned by James Stewart & Co. (Inc.), a citizen of the United 
States, and I submit a report (No. 514) thereon. I ask for its 
present consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I should like to know what the amend- 
ment is that has been agreed upon. 

The Secretary. The amendment is, in line 6, to strike out 
the word “as” and insert “a,” so as to read “ James Stewart 
& Co. (Inc.), a citizen of the United States.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND, Let us hear the bill read. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, If there is going to be any discussion 
upon it I must object, because the pending Oregon and Cali- 
fornia land-grant bill will have to be disposed of to-day or 
to-morrow. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I do not believe there will be any discussion 
on the bill. It will not take more than a minute or two. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
bill. 

The Secretary read the bill as proposed to be amended, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, cte., That the Commissioner of Navigation is hereby 
authorized and directed to cause to be documented as vessels of the 
United States two dredges built of American material and owned by 
James Stewart & Co. (Inc.), a citizen of the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

OREGON & CALIFORNIA RAILROAD LAND GRANTS. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the consid- 
eration of the bill (H. R. 14864) to alter and amend an act en- 
titled “An act granting lands to aid in the construction of a 
railroad and telegraph line from the Central Pacific Railroad, in 
California, to Portland, in Oregon,” approved July 25, 1866, as 
amended by the acts of 1868 and 1869, and to alter and amend 
an act entitled “An act granting lands to aid in the construction 
of a railroad and telegraph line from Portland to Astoria and 
McMinnville, in the State of Oregon,” approved May 4, 1870, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr, WALSH. Mr. President 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President, a parliamentary 
inquiry. What is the business now before the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pending bill is House bill 
14864. ~ 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Another parliamentary inquiry. 
How does it happen that the bill is before the Senate at this 
time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is before the Senate for the 
reason that the Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] per- 


mitted the Post Office appropriation bill to be temporarily laid 
aside for the purpose of considering this bill. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. But have we not considered 
another bill, which displaces the bill which was before the 
Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. By unanimous consent that 
was done. The Senator from Montana will proceed 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, it is exceedingly unpleasant 
for me to find myself obliged to differ from my esteemed friend 
the Senator from Oregon, who has charge of this bill, and par- 
ticularly so to find myself differing with him concerning the 
disposition of public lands in his own State. But the pro- 
vision of the bill which has given rise to so much of the discus- 
sion as has.thus far taken place is, in my humble judgment, 
wholly indefensible, and is so palpably unjust to my own State 
as well as to every other public-land State that I should not feel 
that I was discharging my duty here to my constituents if I did 
not register a protest against the distribution of this fund as it 
is provided in the bill. 

I trust the bill will pass, and pass speedily. In its general 
aspects it is in every way, it seems to me, a commendable 
measure. But the reasons that condemn that distributive pro- 
vision of the bill are so altogether persuasive and unanswer- 
able, as it appears to me, that I find it a little strange that any 
Senator from the western country should feel that a provision 
of this kind ought to be asked from the United States Senate. 
I hope the Senators from Oregon will be prevailed upon to 
withdraw this amendment and allow the House provision at 
least to stand. i 

Mr. President, if we were considering here a question of 
general policy as to whether all the avails and proceeds of the 
sales of public lands, or the major portion of such proceeds, 
should go to the States, respectively, from which they come, I 
might not be heard to object. Indeed, I have no doubt that a 
measure of that kind would receive quite general concurrence 
from the western Senators. But, Mr. President, a rule is estab- 
lished by law quite contrary to that, namely, that all of the. 
proceeds and avails of the sales of public land shall go to the 
general reclamation fund for the purpose of constructing works 
wherever it may seem desirable to construct them. Money de- 
rived from the sales of lands in the State of Montana are used 
for the purpose of constructing reclamation work down in the 
State of Arizona and in the State of New Mexico and in other 
States throughout the Union, and eventually such money will 
be used for the construction of reclamation works in the State 
of Oregon. So moneys derived from the sale of public lands in 
the State of Colorado are employed for the purpose of construct- 
ing works on reclamation in the State of Montana. 

Now, it is proposed that Oregon, as to a considerable portion 
of her lands, and lands of very great value, running from $30,- 
000,000 to $50,000,000, shall be exempted from the operation of 
that general rule, and that while the rest of us shall still be 
compelled to put all of the avails of the sales of public lands in 
our various States into the general pot, that the moneys de- 
rived from the sale of these lands in the State of Oregon shall 
be devoted practically in their entirety to the State of Oregon 
itself. 

Mr. President, I might say in this connection that a more or 
less general misapprehension exists concerning the advantages 
which the State of Montana has derived from this act. The 
balance is still in our favor. We contributed upward of 
$10,000,000 to the general fund. We have had expended in our 
State something over $9,000,000. We have still a balance of 
$1,000,000 to our credit. So we have no particular fault to 
find. Now, the fact about the matter is that the State of 
Oregon up to the present time has contributed very much more 
to the reclamation fund than she has derived from it, the ag- 
gregate contributions being in the neighborhood of $12,000,000, 
while only somewhere between $2,000,000 and $3,000,000 have 
been expended in that State. 

But, my friends, the law provides that every 10 years this 
thing shall be equalized, so that hereafter we shall not be able 
to get appropriations for further reclamation works in the 
State of Montana until Oregon balances us up. In other words, 
for the future our money is going to go to the construction of 
reclamation work in the State of Oregon. Let me call your at- 
tention to the provision of the law. I read from section 9 of 
the act of June 17, 1902, as follows: 


Sec, 9. That it is hereby declared to be the wo! of the Secretary of 
the Interior in carrying out the provisions of this act, so far as the 
Same may be practicable and subject to the existence of feasible irriga- 
tion projects, to expend the major portion of the funds arising from 
the sale of poe lands within each State and Territory hereinbefore 
named for the benefit of arid and semiarid lands within the limite of 


such State or Territory: Provided, That the Secretary may temporarily 
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fund as soon as 1 to the end that ultimately. 
event, within cach 


Mr. WORKS and Mr. BORAH addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield, and, if so, to whom? : 

Mr. WALSH. I yield to the Senator from California. 

Mr. WORKS. I should tike to know whether the Senator 
from Montana thinks it is practicable to carry out that pro- 
vision of the statute? Suppose there are States where there 
is no project that can be practically carried out there is no 
provision for dividing the funds in any way. 

Mr. WALSH. I am simply anticipated by the question. I do 
not care to discuss the question as to what would happen with 
reference to the State in connection with which no feasible 
project can be found. The Senator from Oregon tells us that, 
and that is in accordance with the record, that Oregon does not 
stand in that situation, He tells us, and it is no doubt true, that 
there are a million acres of land in the State of Oregon that are 
capable of reclamation and that ought to be reclaimed through 
this fund. That means an expenditure of from $25 to $50 an 
acre, meaning that Oregon could justly claim eventually any- 
where from $25,000,000 to $50,000,000 out of this fund for the 
reclamation of her lands, 

Mr. WORKS. That may be true as to the State of Oregon; 
but this is a practical question, and one that will have to be 
solved at some time. I am unable to see myself how that pro- 
vision of the statute equalizing the amounts to be expended in 
that way can be carried out. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I desire to say to the Senator 
that the question suggested by the Senator from California [Mr. 
Works] is, of course, an exceedingly important one and when 
it confronts us it will probably be more or less difficult of solu- 
tion, For the present, however, it is purely academic. Oregon 
does not stand in that situation. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. WALSH. I do. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The Senator from Montana read sec- 
tion 9 of the reclamation act of 1902 as it was originally passed. 
The Senator, however, will remember that that act has been re- 
pealed, and now the appropriations for irrigation purposes are 
made directly by Congress. 

Mr. WALSH. Oh, no. The new act, Mr. President, as the 
Senator from Oregon will quite distinctly recall, does not affect 
this provision at all. All the change that has ensued with re- 
spect to the matter to which the Senator has referred is that 
under the old act as the funds came in they were assigned to 
the various reclamation projects without any action whatever 
on the part of Congress. Two years ago that was changed, and 
the reclamation extension act, which was passed two years ago, 
provided that hereafter no money should be assigned to any 
project except upon appropriations made by Congress, That is 
the only change, so far as I can recall. 

But, Mr. President, that is the situation of affairs. The 
Senator has stated, however, as I have suggested, that there are 
a million acres of land in the State that ought to be reclaimed, 
and which undoubtedly will be reclaimed just as soon as there 
is money enough in the fund in order to carry on the work. 
When that time comes and we are desirous of having another 
project carried on in the State of Montana, and Oregon has an 
equally feasible and desirable project, and the two stand in 
other respects upon exactly the same footing, under this pro- 
posed Jaw the Secretary of the Interior must take up the Ore- 
gon project until the expenditures in the State of Oregon reach 
the amounts that were contributed by that State, or at least 
until the proportion contributed by her is no greater than that 
contributed by any other State relative to the expenditure 
therein. 

Take the State of Idaho, for instance. The State of Idaho 
has contributed about $5,000,000 to the reclamation fund and 
has had expended in that State $8,000,000. Every one of the 
men who have taken land under the Idaho project will be 
obliged to pay back the amount of the construction charge— 

25 or $30 an acre, as the case may be—and Idaho, having al- 
ready had more than she contributed, could not hope to com- 
pete against Oregon in the future in reference to projects. So 
the Idaho people will be contributing to the construction of 
this reclamation project in the State of Oregon every dollar 
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that comes out of the sale of lands in that State. Under the 
provisions of this bill Oregon will be exempted from providing 
a fund as to this great extent of valuable land. 

Mr. President, the State of Arizona is in the same situation. 
The State of Arizona has had of this reclamation fund some- 
thing like $16,000,000; and, regardless of what anybody may 
say about the matter, I have not the slightest doubt in the 
world that the greater portion of these investments will eventu- 
ally be returned to the fund and that the State of Arizona will 
be obliged to turn back into the fund that $16,000,000, and it 
will go to the construction of reclamation works in the State 
of Oregon; and yet Oregon is to be exempted under the provi- 
sions of this bill from any contribution for reclamation at all, 
except to the extent of 10 per cent; and that money must be 
expended for the construction of reclamation projects in the 
State of Oregon and nowhere else. 

Mr. President, it is said that this case is sui generis; that 
these lands do not belong in the same category as do the gen- 
eral body of public lands open to general appropriation; but 
why do they not? In what respect are they different? ‘These 
lands belonged to the Government of the United States. The 
people of Oregon contended that the railroad company to whom 
they were granted had forfeited its title to them, and that the 
title had reverted to the people of the United States. A suit 
was instituted with that idea in mind. It was contended that 
by reason of the failure on the part of the railroad company to 
observe conditions subsequent, they had lost their title, and that 
these lands had reverted to the Government of the United 
States. A suit was instituted, and the lower court took that 
view of it; but the matter went to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and that court held that that was true apparently 
only in part; that the railroad company was entitled to get 
$2.50 an acre out of the land. So this bill provides that the 
title to all these lands shall be revested in the United States, 
subject, however, to the right of the railroad company to have 
$2.50 an acre for each acre of these lands. It is then pro- 
vided that the lands shail be classified into agricultural lands, 
timber lands, and mineral lands. The agricultural lands are to 
be open to homestead entry. With respect to timber lands, the 
timber is to be sold off, and then subsequently the lands are to 
be opened to homestead entry. The mineral lands are to be 
open to mineral entry. In what respect, then, do these lands 
differ from ordinary public lands? 

Why, Mr. President, it is not an extraordinary thing at all 
that the Government shall have parted with its title to cer- 
tain public lands, and, for some reason or other, that title is 
vacated and divested, and the lands again drop back into the 
general body of the public lands, 

Some years ago a suit was started in my State to annul pat- 
ents secured by the Northern Pacific Railway Co. to valuable 
coal lands in the State of Montana to which they had obtained 
patent; they had held them for nearly five years; the statute of 
limitations had almost run against them. A suit was instituted 
to annul the patent to those lands, and it was annulled. Those 
lands have since that time been valued; they have been classi- 
fied, and estimated at anywhere from $30 to $105 an acre. 
They are coal lands which are open to appropriation now to 
anybody who comes along to buy them. Some of them have 
been appropriated at that price, and the money has gone into 
the general reclamation fund. What is the difference between 
that case and this? None that I can see. This situation, I 
repeat, is not extraordinary ‘at all, 

There is hardly a State in the West in which actions have not 
been begun to divest grantees of the title to lands which had 
passed to them, and judgments have been entered, and many 
of those lands haye been reconveyed without the institution of 
a suit at all; they have gone back into the general body of the 
public lands for disposition just exactly the same as these lands 
in Oregon have gone back, for such disposition as Congress may 
see fit to make of them. 

Likewise, it was suggested, and very properly so, that this 
situation is different in this respect, that under this proposed 
law the timber upon the lands is to be sold separately, and that 
there is no law providing for a separate disposition of timber 
upon the public lands in any of the other States, except in the 
ease of timber within the forest reserves; and in the case of 
timber within the forest reserves the money does not go into 
the reclamation fund. All that is true; but, Mr. President, what 
difference does that make? 

Let us take coal lands. The Government has executed leases 
of coal lands in Alaska, or is prepared to execute such leases, 
and more or less of the coal may be taken out of the land by 
virtue of these leases. Would it be asserted for a single moment 
that proceeds derived from that source would not and ought 
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not te go into the general reclamation fund, and that it would 
be possible that that should be diverted, with justice to the other 
Btates, allowing the denuded land to remain for distribution to 
swell the reclamation fund? I apprehend that that would not 
be asked for. 

Now, Mr. President, these lands are not included within a 
forest reserve because the people of Oregon do not want them 
included within a forest reserve. God knows there is enough 
land within forest reserves now. All of us feel in that way 
about it. There is not anybody here who wants to suggest any 
such disposition as that; but when they are left outside of the 
forest reserves for disposition under the general laws, all the 
avails of them ought in justice to go into the reclamation fund, 
just the same as the avails of sales of lands in other States. 

Why, Mr. President, there is in the State of Montana a 
large body of the most productive farm land, I undertake to 
say, that enn be found anywhere in the West, which has upon 
it a very heavy growth of timber. I suppose that probably 
there are 50,000 acres in the Kootenai Valley of as productive 
Jang as there is anywhere in this country. There are a series 
of benches in a beautiful valley, which runs all the way down 
that river, covered with a very heavy growth of commercial 
timber; and yet, Mr. President, it is not an exaggeration at 
all to say that, if that timber were cut off and that land put 
under cultivation, as it would be if it were open to sale, the 
crops. raised from that land annually would more than equal 
all the value of the timber there is on it. It is a matter easily 
susceptible of computation. 

F undertake to say that on these 50,000 acres of land there 
would be probably 2,000,000 feet of timber upon a quarter sec- 
tion. At a very high estimate that is worth $2 a thousand; 


in other words, there are $4,000 worth of timber on a quarter. 


section of land. If you cut that timber off, you could sow the 
land to alfalfa or wheat and get more than $4,000 worth of 
stuff off of it every year; and yet the Agricultural Department 
here proposes to hold that land in just exactly that condition 
until eventually they get ready to sell the $4,000 worth of tim- 
ber off of it, and then allow it to be homesteaded. 

Mr. President, there was much in what was said by the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cuarmins] yesterday, that there is an 
obligation resting upon the Government of the United States 
to help the man who wants to clear a piece of woodland and 
put it under tillage and cultivation, Just as much as there is 
to help a man who wants to go out upon the prairie and take 
a piece of arid land. Why should not a man who wants to do 
so take that 160 acres of land with $4,000 worth of timber on 
it? He could not clear it for any such price as that; and why 
should he not be offered that 160 acres of land by the Govern- 
ment of the United States, timber and all, of course safely 
guarded, so that the law would not be used simply for the pur- 
pose of fraudulently acquiring timberland? So, the people of 
Oregon very wisely insist that these valuable lands should not 
be put into a forest reserve, but that they should be held out 
as an inducement to settlers to come there and take them. 

Why, Mr. President, we Would be exceedingly glad to have 
an act passed providing for the opening of the lands to which 
I have referred in the Kootenai Valley, and we would not ask 
a dollar of the money that was derived from the sale of them. 
We would be only too glad to allow the money to go into the 
reclamation fund. If we could open them up in any way, the 
people of Montana would be only too happy to have these lands 
opened up to settlement. 

So, Mr. President, there is no reason at all why the amount 
that is available should not go into the reclamation fund, so 
long as the avails from other lands go into that fund. I can 
not understand why there should be any distinction with ref- 
erence to these lands, These lands have been held in private 
ownership for some years, and they have been subject to taxa- 
tion; taxes have been assessed against these lands, and all of 
that money goes to the localities under the provisions of the 
House bill, which is perfectly proper; but when they get that, 
Mr. President, I can not see any good reason at all why every 
dollar of the remainder should not go into the reclamation fund. 
Certainly on any just consideration of this measure the Sen- 
ators from Oregon are asking more than the Congress of the 
United States ought to concede to them. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I agree with very much that 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH] has said, and espe- 
cially the latter portion of his remarks find a hearty response 
in my mind; but these public lands in Oregon are treated as 
being in a different vondition and situation from other public 
Iands. The bill itself recognizes that all the way through. 
The legislation is based upon the theory that these Iands are 
sui generis. We are not undertaking to deal with them in 
any particular as we deal with other public lands. If we were 


to deal with them as we deal with other public lands, we would 
simply put them back in a forest reserve or would reserve 
them, to be disposed of as the other public lands are disposed of. 
We start out, if we are in favor of the bill at all, on the theory 
that there is a distinct and marked difference in the situation 
with which we are dealing as compared to the situation which 
relates generally to the public lands. I have felt that the dif- 
ference was such that I could very agreeably support this bill. 

The distributive clause of the amendment reported to the bill 

provides as follows: 

Of the remainder 10 cent s reserv: — 
ropriated as a of the f fund Booed — 3 eee 
une 17, 1902, known as the reciamation act, to be expended on ap- 

proved projects within the State of Oregon— 

It is conceded that Oregon has put into the reclamation fund 

a very much larger sum than has yet been expended out of it 
for the benefit of the State. This would not equalize that. Of 
course, it is said—and the basis of the argument is a correct 
one—that the reclamation fund is held as a unit for the benefit 
of all the States, and equalizations are to take place every 10 
years; but there is a sufficient difference and distinction in this 
situation to merit, it seems to me, consideration of the equity of 
this provision. 

The amendment continues— 


10 per cent of such remainder shall become a part of the eral fund 
in the Treasury of the United States; 30 per cent of said . ot 
the proceeds arising from the sales of land and timber in the counties 
of Coos, Douglas, Lane, Tillamook, and Multnomah, in the State of Ore- 

aid to the treasurers of the said r ve counties for 


bridg 20 cent thereof 
shall be paid to the propre megan of the em fans rt Aistriets within 


bonded indebted- 


and timber within counties 
uglas, Lane, Tillamook, and Mult- 

of the respective counties for the 
construction of roads, highways, and bridges; and the entire balance 
remaining in sald Oregon and ifornia land-grant fund, from whatever 
source derived, shall paid to the State of Oregon for its irreducible 
school fund for the support of the common schools of the State 

The original grant of this land, Mr. President, had for its ob- 
ject and purpose the development, the special benefit, and the 
special advantage of the State of Oregon. It was designed es- 
pecially and particularly to aid in the development of that par- 
ticular region of country in which the land was situated. In 
the first place it eontemplated the building of a railroad, which 
was for the purpose of development; and in the second place it 
contemplated the sale of the lands for a small sum per acre, so 
that the lands would pass into settlement and into the develop- 
ment of the State, become subject to taxation, and contribute 
to the upbuilding of the different institutions of the State. 
Had that grant been carried out as it was intended to be car- 
ried out by Congress this bill would not be here and the State 
of Oregon would have received lung ago far more in the way 
of development and advantage from the carrying out of the 
grant than it will receive from these donations, as they are 
ealled, to the State of Oregon in the final disposition of the 
lands now. 

If the railroad had complied with the terms of the grant, 
these lands would have been disposed of to settlers at the price 
named in the grant and the settlers during all these years would 
have been upon the land, paying taxes, and helping to build up 
the State. These bridge funds would not be starved, and the 
port funds would not be starved, and the other institutions in 
the State so essential to the upbuilding of the State would not 
be starved as they are now. But that grant was not carried 
out in good spirit and in good purpose. The development of 
the State was retarded. For a longer time than some of us 
have lived these lands have been lying there idle by reason of 
the failure to carry out the purpose of the grant. 

What is the result? The United States takes hold of this 
matter and undertakes in a measure to do equity to the situa- 
tion. It undertakes in a measure to put Oregon into the posi- 
tion which Oregon would have occupied if the grant had been 
faithfully carried out in the first instance. 

Does it not appeal to the Senate that that is a distinction 
and a situation different from that of disposing of those lands, 
the title to which has always been in the United States, and 
which were never designed to be used for any particular pur- 
pose or for the advantage of any particular State? 

It has seemed to me, Mr. President, that when you go back 
and take into consideration the original grant, the benefit 
which that grant would have been to the State had ft been car- 
ried out, and the advantage which the State would have derived 
from the carrying out of that grant, it does place Oregon in a 
little different position than that which Idaho occupies with 
reference to her public land, or that whieh the great State of 


nomah shall be paid to the 
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Montana occupies with reference to her public land. For that 
reason it has seemed to me that if we turn over to the State 
of Oregon these proceeds, as we propose to do, we shall not have 
done more than equity to the State of Oregon or to the situa- 
tion in which we find ourselves, 

Now, Mr. President, further, let me call attention to the fig- 
ures which have already been referred to. 

Mr. STERLING. Before the Senator passes to that point, 
will he allow me to ask him a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 

Mr. STERLING. Does the Senator think that conditions of 
this kind were ever in the contemplation of Congress when it 
passed the reclamation act? 

Mr. BORAH. No. I was going to refer to that. 

Mr. STERLING. Does not the Senator think that 90 per cent 
of the $2.50 per acre realized from the sale of the agricultural 
lands by the Government will be equal to the reclamation fund 
herein provided—10 per cent of these proceeds? Or perhaps it 
would be better to put it the other way—that 10 per cent of the 
proceeds of sales of these lands would equal the 90 per cent 
which would go to the reclamation fund under ordinary condi- 
tions, where the land was sold at $2.50 an acre. 

Mr. BORAH., Yes; I think there is much in the suggestion 
of the Senator, But, as I said a moment ago, the entire bill 
is founded upon the proposition that this situation is different 
from that which obtains with reference generally to the dis- 
position of the public lands. The bill would not be here if we 
did not recognize that proposition. We would not vote for the 
bill at all if we did not recognize that situation. If we were 
not disposing of public lands which do not stand in the same 
relation to the National Government and the people as other 
public lands, we would not support the bill at all. 

Mr. President, reference has been made to the supposed 
equalization of the reclamation fund every 10 years. Indeed, it 
will be a most difficult problem when we come to administer 
that particular portion of the law—so difficult that I have no 
idea in the world that it ever will be administered with any 
degree of accuracy as to the letter or even the spirit of the law. 
But lct us assume, if we may, that we can approach with some 
degree of accuracy the administration of this particular provi- 
sion of the law. Nevertheless we have a situation here with 
which we are dealing now; and in view of the things which 
have transpired or failed to transpire in the last 50 years, and 
the peculiar relationship of this grant to the particular State 
of Oregon, and of Oregon being retarded by reason of the 
failure to carry out this grant in this way, we have a situation 
which is accentuated by the figures which I will give you. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH. To get at the facts, I want to ask the Senator 
from Idaho if it is not a fact that there were millions of acres 
of land in the State of Oregon in exactly the same situation as 
these lands prior to the time the forest reserves were created ; 
and does not the argument which the Senator makes find its 
application only in the last 10 years, and not the last 50 years? 
In other words, there were other lands that the bomesteader 
could go and take under existing laws, as well as these, with- 
out paying even $2.50 an acre; and is it not because there were 
other lands open to the homesteader that these were left during 
all this period? 

Mr. BORAH. I do not so understand it, but the Senator may 
be better informed as to that than myself. I do not, however, so 
understand. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow me, that 
was not the case. These lands were in the heart of the richest 
and most fertile part of the State of Oregon; and when they 
were taken they took the most valuable resource in the way of 
lands that were at that time located in Oregon. They were the 
only accessible lands, and the man who went beyond them went 
over a trail through the country, if you please, where there was 
no road and where he could not get out to the market with his 
produce nor get into his place with his provisions to open his 
claim without carrying them upon his back or upon a pack- 
horse, 

Mr. WALSH. I want to ask the Senator from Oregon if 
this was the usual grant giving the odd-numbered sections to 
the railroad? 

Mr. LANE. It was the original Oregon & Central Railroad 
grant, giving every other section to the railroad. 

Mr. WALSH. So that the even-numbered sections remained 
in the Government? 
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Mr. LANE. The even-numbered sections did, but they have 
been settled up rapidlx. 

Mr. BORAH. I have always understood, living neighbor to 
Oregon, that this grant, lying there as it has for a great num- 
ber of years, has been essentially and vitally and substantially 
retarding the development of the State. If it had been public 
land in the sense that other public lands were, undoubtedly it 
would have been settled up. 

Mr. WALSH. Let me ask the Senator a question. Was not 
the retardation because you had to pay $2.50 an acre for this 
land, when you could go right alongside of it and secure land for 
nothing? 

Mr. BORAH. I do not so understand, Mr. President. 

Mr. LANE. If the Senator will allow me, you could not buy 
these lands at $2.50 or any other price per acre. The railroad 
refused to sell them; and there is where the Government were 
at fault, for the reason that they slept on their rights and 
helped perpetrate the wrong upon Oregon. 

Mr. BORAH. As I understand, the railroad ceased to sell 
them at $2.50 an acre, and refused to sell them for any such 
figure at all. 

Mr. WALSH. But in comparatively modern times. 

Mr. BORAH. Well, comparatively, but for the last 20 years; 
and, as the Senator from Montana knows, 20 years in the life 
of one of our Western States is equivalent to about 150 years 
for one of the Eastern States. We grow out there even against 
the tremendous handicaps which these blanket withdrawals 
have been. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Myers in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Idaho yield to the Senator from Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr. BORAH. I do. 

Mr. WORKS. I suppose one of the conditions of the grant 
was that this rond was to be constructed? 

Mr. BORAH. That was one of the conditions. 

Mr. WORKS. That condition has been complied with. Does 
not the Senator think that has been of great advantage to the 
State of Oregon, and an immense aid in populating it? 3 

Mr. BORAH. Certainly that has been an advantage; but 
that was only a portion of the advantage which was intended to 
inure to the State of Oregon under the grant. In my judgment, 
a great advantage to the State of Oregon was in having these 
lands turned over to settlers at a low figure, so that the State 
of Oregon could be settled up. For many, many years it was of 
more benefit to the people living in the East who wanted to go 
to the Pacific const to have that railroad built than it was for 
the people of this particular portion of Oregon, which could not 
be inhabited. 

Mr. WORKS. It might be in that immediate neighborhood; 
but it would not be so as to the whole State of Oregon, because 
the future of that State has been aided very materially, as we 
all know, by the construction of this railroad. 

I only called attention to that because I thought, in taking 
account of the whole situation, the Senator was overlooking 
that very important feature of it. 

Mr. BORAH. No. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, may I make a sugges- 
tion right there to the Senator? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The railroad was not completed into 
Oregon until the seventies, so that it did not help very much 
up to that time. President Hayes, when he went out there in 
1880, rode from Marysville, Cal., to Roseburg in a stage. 

Mr. BORAH. Of course the building of the railroad did come 
as an advantage to the State; but that was only one of the ele- 
ments of advantage which was contemplated by the grant. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

Mr. BORAH. Just a moment. I do not think it is a vast 
amount of advantage for a State to have a transcontinental 
railroad running across it if that State is dedicated to the life 
of a desert. It is of magnificent advantage to those who want 
to ride from ocean to ocean and who will observe upon the 
western people as they pass along in their Pullman cars, and who 
will come back East and write the laws under which the western 
people are to develop their States. 

I now yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH. I thank the Senator for giving me an oppor- 
tunity to make this remark, suggested by the remark just now 
made by the Senator from Oregon. I think it seriously open to 
question whether the great grants to Pacific railroad companies 
expedited the construction of any of the roads by 10 years. The 
Northern Pacific was built through in 1882 with its great grant. 
It was less than 10 years thereafter—and I feel that it is proper 
to say it at this time—when the Great Northern Railroad, under 
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the superb management of Mr. Hill, whose regrettable death has 
just been announced, was constructed through practically the 


same territory without a dollar of subsidy from 
whatever. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; I agree with the Senator in that respect, 
too. I think if we had not made an acre of grant to this rail- 
road it would have been built anyhow, likely within a reasonable 
length of time of the time when it was built. 

But now let us look at the reclamation fund which this bill 
is designed to help in the State of Oregon; and in so far as it 
builds up the reclamation projects in the State of Oregon, it to 
a certain extent relieves the fund from a flow in that direction, 
so that it does aid the other States to a certain extent in that 
respect. In other words, if the reclamation projects in the 
State of Oregon are taken care of out of this fund it will not 
be necessary to draw upon the general fund to take care of them, 
and to that extent the State of Idaho and other States will have 
more to distribute, 

Arizona has contributed $1,818,630, and there has been ex- 
pended in that State $16,964,304. Now, no one regrets this 
expenditure. I presume no one feels envious or jealous of the 
fact that it has been thus expended; but it does create an equity 


any source 


so far as this particular grant is concerned, because, I maintain, | 


it stands upon a different basis. 

The State of Idaho has contributed $5,482,210, and has had 
expended in the State some $15,912,000. I do not feel that I 
can object to the State of Oregon having a very large portion of 
this fund set apart for the development of her arid lands, in 


view of the fact, as I say, that originally this grant was cer- | 


tainly intended for the special advantage of the State. I would 
not favor at this time, certainly, a general distribution of the 
public-land fund with reference to the amount which was re- 
quired by each State; that is to say, confining the amount real- 
ized in the State to the amount which should be expended in the 
State. But if a peculiar situation should arise in my State by 
which some grant which had been intended specifically for the 
benefit of the State should revert to the National Government, 
I would feel that the National Government was not establishing 
a bad precedent to enable me to get the equity of the situation 
by an enlarged amount of the fund for the benefit of the State. 

For that reason, Mr. President, I do not find it difficult to 
support the distribution which is provided for upon page 16 of 
the bill. I am not afraid of its becoming a precedent. I do not 
believe it will result in the repeal of the reclamation act, or in 
its practical emasculation. But there is another feature of this 
bill which concerns me quite as much as or more than the 
feature which we have been discussing, and that is found upon 
page 9, section 5. It provides there: 

That nonmineral lands of class 3 shall be subject to entry under the 
genera! provisions of the 8 laws of the United States, 5 
as modified herein, and opened to oy in accordance with the Pe 
visions of the act of September 30, 1913. cents N ere shall be 

aid at the time the original entry is allowed and 82 per acre when 
nal proof is made, 

Of course, that is necessary by reason of the conditions which, 
as I say, make the disposition of these lands different from the 
disposition of other public lands, and all those things necessitate 
some change. 

The provisions of section 2301, Revised Statutes, shall not apply to 
any entry hereunder and no atent shall issue until the entryman has 
7 5 upon and cultivated the land for a period of five years. 

I shell move at some time during the consideration of the bill, 
I think, to reduce that te three years. The supposition is, I 
pressme, upon the part of those who urge five years that the 
parties will have longer in which to acquire the $2 per acre 
with which to pay for the land, which payment they must make 
when they come to make their final proof. But, Mr. President, 
that has not proved to be true with reference to other home- 
steaders. The longer a homesteader stays upon his homestead 
without his title as a basis for his security and standing in the 
credit world, the poorer he gets; nine times out of ten. He is 
generally better fitted to take cure of any cash payment when 
he goes there than he is after he has been there some two or 
three years, and especially five years. It is practically impos- 
sible for a man, unless he has credit elsewhere, unless he has 
a standing in the credit world otherwise, to haye any credit or 
standing unless he has title to the property upon which he is 
expending his labor or to which he is giving up his time. 

If he does get credit, he must necessarily pay a higher rate 
of interest and must necessarily deal under conditions that 
make it more onerous upon him than the man who is beside him 
with his‘ title in his on. If you will make this three 
years, it will, I believe, bring it under taxation that much 
more quickly, and thereby benefit the State, but it will certainly, 
in my judgment, be much to the benefit of the settler. I should 
like to see that change made. 


-j Hement and not for 


Again, the bill says: 


The area cultivated shall be such as to 
Interior that the entry is made in good fal 
speculati: 


Racing r of the 
— ‘or the aT of set- 

I think perhaps that provision ought to have more considera- 
tion than we are in the habit of giving these provisions which 
provide for such unlimited discretion with reference to what 
constitutes good faith or what constitutes a sufficient act on the 
part of a settler to get title. I do not suppose there is a man 
in this Chamber who would go out and expend his time and his 
labor, if Senators should ever indulge anything of that kind, 
upon the theory that we must at last submit to the unlimited 
discretion of some one else as to whether we have done enough 
to earn our title or compensation for our effort. Yet we ask 
the settlers to go upon these lands without law providing what 
they shall do and having done it know they shall have their 
title, but leaving it to the discretion of sorne one to say whether 
or not they have acted in good faith and whether or not they 
have done sufficient to satisfy the law. Congress ought not to 
abdicate, it ought not to give over its solemn duty of prescrib- 
ing what shall constitute a sufficient compliance with the law. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, the suggestion of the Senator 
opens a rather interesting inquiry. I quite agree with him 
that there is not any very good reason for extending the period 
from three years to five years. If the Senators from Oregon 
prefer to have a period of three years, I should be glad to join 
in a suggestion of that character. Upon the measure the Sena- 
tor is addressing himself to now I should like to understand 
exactly what his attitude is. The old homestead law reposed 
an absolute discretion in the Secretary of the Interior to deter- 
mine what amount of cultivation would satisfy the requirement 
of bona fides. The new law makes an absolute requirement 
that one-eighth shall be cultivated. 

Mr. FALL. The Senator does not mean to say that the old 
homestead law required any amount of cultivation? 

e la som The three years’ homestead law requires one- 
eig: 

Mr. FALL. The three-years’ law, but the old law did not 
require it. 

Mr. WALSH. That is what I am saying. 

Mr. FALL. It did not leave anything in the matter to the 
discretion of the Secretary. 

Mr. WALSH. Exactly; the old ław left the matter entirely 
in the discretion of the Secretary, exactly as this proposed law 
provides in express terms. What provision would the Senator 
like to see there? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I am opposed to lodging such 
unlimited discretion in the departments here with reference to 
the enforcement of public-land laws. I understand to what the 
Senator refers when he says that the present law requires the 
cultivation of a certain area. I understand perfectly the hard- 
ship of that provision, and I have understood it for some time. 

I introduced a bill here some two years ago providing that in 
lieu of the cultivation of a certain area a certain amount of 
development or improvement should be made, estimated at so 
much an acre, 75 cents or a dollar, or whatever it was, I have 
forgotten. That gives the entryman a reasonable rule by which 
he can conduct his efforts, a rule by which he can know with 
some degree of certainty that when he shall have complied 
with it patent must issue to him. I have not been successful 
in getting that bill enacted into law, but it has passed the 
Senate. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. I wish to say to the Senator I agree with him, 
and if we can change this proposed law so as to avoid giving 
discretion we ought to do it; but it occurred to me that possibly 
there might be some reason in this case. I do not know that 
there is. The Senator from Oregon would probably know. As 
far as I am concerned I think we ought to consider in these 
homestead matters and in regard to this particular land the fact 
that the homesteader has to pay $2.50 an acre for his land, and 
therefore we ought to be more liberal as far as the requirement 
of improvements and cultivation are concerned than we would 
if he did not pay that amount. 

Mr. BORAH. I agree with that. 

Mr. NORRIS. I would be glad to have the Senator or the 
Senator from Oregon suggest an amendment that would obviate 
what I think myself is a difficulty. 

Mr. BORAH. If I had my way, I would give every home- 
steader a patent just as soon as he had shown sufficient evidence 
of the fact that he was there to acquire a home, with such safe- 
guards thrown around the transaction as to prevent fraud or to 
prevent the acquisition of title by those who desired it for the 
purpose of speculation. I would give the homesteader his 
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patent, as E say, as soon as his good faith could be evidenced. 
As the Senator from Nebraska says, the payment of 82.50 an 
acre ought to be taken into consideration as one of the items 
of good faith, although not sufficient, of course; because that 
would leave a certain class of men able to deal with the situa- 
tion because of the fact that they had the money. 

We have an illustration of this rule of discretion coming up in 
a day or two, or shortly after this bill is disposed of, in the Post 
Office apprepriation bill. There they are proposing to lodge a 
certain amount of discretion in the Postmaster General with 
reference to the carrying of printed matter, magazines, and so 
forth. Iam not in favor of that discretion, but I would infinitely 
rather see the Postmaster General given the diseretion to deal 
with such a subject as that than to leave unlimited the discre- 
tion of the man who is going to pass upon the efforts of a settler 
who is trying to make a home. Nine times out of ten the public 
officer has no appreciation or no conception of the sacrifices 
suffered and the adversities to be endured by a man who has 
undertaken to make a home in the arid West or upon public 
lands as they now exist in the United States. 

The time was when settlers could go out and acquire a home 
easily, comparatively speaking, when the lands were available, 
when it did not require very much effort; but the man who goes 
out now for the purpose of making a home upon any part of the 
public land knows when he goes there that it requires sacrifice ; 
that it requires patience and labor, such as men will not make 
nor undertake to make who have not that indescribable yearning 
for a home which nine public officials out of ten have never 
experienced. 

T should, therefore, like to see this provision eliminated or 
changed, and I shall offer an amendment to that effect. 

Let me read, Mr. President, a paragraph from a letter which 
I received only this morning, especially for the benefit of some of 
our eastern friends who think we have made it easy for the 
settler to acquire a home, as all the western Senators have had 
it said to them. We are giving these people 160 acres of land 
for going out and sitting down upon it. Let me give you a 
glimpse of the sacrifice which is involved upon the part of such 
efforts as are now required to get a home. This letter is written 
by. a gentleman who is well known. to other Senators than my- 
self and he is entirely familiar with western conditions. He 
says: 
wipe ENAS ok LAANA conditions anh SAREA: A 
—＋ ee unless something is done very soon, more are going 

I do not want it to be understood that I am reading this as a 
reflection upon the particular administration of the law at this 
time. I am referring to the exacting conditions which surround 
the settler under the laws that we have. passed, assuming that 
they are executed in the spirit and in the letter of the law. 
Sela OnE ECN ORN the: mettions: aud. the ioorammmae scot E oe eae 
D Dary Seoaghie REDONU CE teers tha BATIO DIN scarinetion taste 
— — they never agreed to and are contrary to — — 

That last, Mr. President, might seem a reflection upon the 
officers; but the officers, of course, must execute the law as they 
find it. They are supposed to get back this money and must at 
times, of course, deal harshly in order to get it apparently; but 
do the best we may and exercise the best judgment possible, we 
know that hundreds and hundreds of men who go upon these 
lands and undertake to reclaim them from the desert spend ene 
or two or three years and then, as this letter says, fall by the 
wayside not by reason of any fault of theirs but because of the 
fact that in these days, to carve out of the desert.a home means a 
vast amount more sacrifice than characterized our forebears 
when they had all of Illinois and Michigan and Kansas and this 
great and wealthy land to draw from. In this day there ought not 
to be put into the Inw with reference to the acquisition of home- 
steads other than that which will test the good faith of the set- 
tler. The United States could well forbear the enforcement of 
the payments, which are being enforced at this time until such 
conditions shoulé prevail upon these projects as to enable the set- 
tlers to do so without the suffering and the hazard and the loss 
which must necessarily characterize them under the present law. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, as I was a member of the sub- 
committee of the Public Lands Committee of the Senate to 
which was referred this measure and joined with the chairman 
of that subcommittee in approving the amendments, it is per- 
haps only proper that I should confirm what the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] has said regarding them, and to 
give in brief the reasons for my approval of the bill as it stands. 
That, however, has been done so admirably and so much better 


than I could do it myself by the Senator from Idaho IMr. 
Boran], who has just taken his seat, that my task is now com- 
paratively easy. 

I know that there is abundant material for argument on both 
sides of this proposition, and very much that has been urged 
against the amendments and in favor of the House bill in re- 
gard to the distribution of funds realized from the sale of these 
lands is sustained by the general spirit, so to speak, of the rec- 
lamation law and the manner of its administration, and by the 
tendency to cover into that fund as many as possible of the 
sources of revenue derived from public lands. Personally I 
have great sympathy with that policy and naturally want to 
see that fund so large that its benefits may be as widely ex- 
tended as possible. 

But this is a very extraordinary situation, one with which 
we have never before been confronted, and one which may not 
require congressional action again. It involves a land grant 
which instead of being administered by the immediate bene- 
ficiaries of the grant as required by its condition was not ad- 
ministered at all. It involves the execution of a decree of the 
Supreme Court of the United States by congressional legisla- 
tion, a task which is unusual and which in some respects has 
been made, I think, extremely difficult by the peculiar nature of 
the decisions of which it is the sequel. The bill was filed origi- 
nally against the Oregon & California Railway Co. to enforce a 
forfeiture of its grant because of the disregard by the grantee 
of conditions subsequent, and upon a full hearing the court 
below sustained the position of the Government and issued a 
decree accordingly. 

The Supreme Court of the United States by a process of 
reasoning which is. entirely logical reached the conclusion that 
there had been no forfeiture because the recitals of the grant 
were not conditions. subsequent but were covenants which 
could still be enforced. Had the decree been rendered in strict 
accordance with the logic of the decision I do not think Con- 
gress: would have had anything to say upon the subject. But 
the decree, while denying a forfeiture, seems to me to. have pro- 
eeeded upom the theory that Congress. would virtually assume 
one and. then provide for the execution of the details of the 
deeree in appropriate legislation. 

That is the first difficulty with which we are confronted. It 
is true the bill declares that title shall revert to the Government 
of the United: States. That is doubtless necessary in order that 
the decree can be profitably covered by legislation of this char- 
acter; but it also provides, which would be impossible if the 
forfeiture had been declared, that the original sum of $2.50 
per aere for which: the grantee was required to sell this land to 
actual settlers, should be paid into the coffers of the railroad 
We are concerned. with the distribution of the 


That of itself is unusual in the sale of public lands. It is 
unprecedented. It would be impossible if these were public 
lands in the strict sense of the term. It is a recognition of the 
fact, and a necessary recognition to my mind., that we are re- 
quired by the Supreme Court of the United States to substitute 
the Government for the railroad company and then execute 
the original terms of the grant as nearly as possible in ac- 
cordance with it and dispose of the fund in a way which is made 
necessary because of the original failure. I do not regard, and 
I am unable to regard, this land as being public land. I sympa- 
thize fully, as I have stated, with the spirit and with the logie 
wliich assuming it to be public land would require a different 
distribution of this surplus: fund. 

Mr. President, the fact remains that if this grant had been 
administered as Congress. required that it should, be adminis- 
tered when 50 years ago it enacted it, if the railroad company 
had: sold these lands or even attempted to sell them at the 
maximum, price of $2.50 an acre to actual settlers, it unques- 
tionably without regard to the abundance of public lands im 
other parts of the State would have disposed of a great many 
of them, and as a result the population of Oregon would have 
beem proportionately increased, a benefit to: any Commonwealth 
which can not. be measured in terms of money, a benefit which 
has been until recently perhaps it has been tte object of the 
Government to secure, the dissemination of title to public 
lands among citizens anchored to the soil, and thus taking an 
interest and the deepest of all interests in the welfare and the 
perpetuation of the Commonwealth. 

If that had been done doubtless thousands upon thousands of 
men, women, and children would long ago have been estab- 
lished upon these lands. The lands would have been brought 
into taxation according to their value and the added distribu- 
tion. of the resources of the State by this added population 
would, to my mind, be very largely in excess of all the moneys 
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that we now realize from these lands to be paid as provided 
by the terms of the Senate committee amendment. 

Consequently, the attitude taken by the Senator from Oregon, 
who has charge of the bill, it seemed to me, and now seems to 
me, to be precisely that which I would take and insist upon 
were this grant located in my State instead of his own. I think 
the interests and welfare of the State of Oregon with regard 
to this particular body of land ought to be the first considera- 
tion in the distribution of the fund that is to be realized in 
excess of the amount to be paid back to the railroad company, 
and this bill seeks to do it. While the rest of the country 
may have a legal right, I do not think it has what can be 
termed a moral right to the distribution of this fund as provided 
by the bill as it passed the House. 

I say that as I before intimated with the most profound 
respect for the views of Senators who disagree with me and 
with whose logic I can not quarrel, but when we consider, as 
the Senator from Idaho has so forcibly and clearly stated, that 
we are dealing with a subject that is sui generis, one in which 
the Government is seeking at this belated day to perform a con- 
tract which it made with other people, and which those other 
people ignored, it ought to be performed, as far as we can do 
so, in such a manner as that its effect will bring reparation 
and compensation to those who, if the contract had been per- 
formed by those whose duty it was to do so, would have re- 
ceived it. 

I hope, therefore, the bill will be enacted into law, 

Mr. LANE obtained the floor. 


NATIONAL CAPITAL PREPAREDNESS PARADE. 


Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I ask permission to introduce a 
joint resolution, and I ask consent for its present consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint resolution will be 
read, and then the Chair will ask if there is objection. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That was done awhile ago by unani- 
mous consent, and quite a question was raised about it among 
Members. I do not want to lose the place this bill has before 
the Senate now. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland, I will say to the Senator that I 
have to attend the meeting of a subcommittee, of which I am 
chairman. Otherwise I would wait. It is important that this 
joint resolution should be passed. I hope the Senator will hear 
it read. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I will not make any objection if it 
is understood that it will not displace the pending Dill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Let it be read, and then the 
Chair will ask if there is objection to its consideration. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 137) authorizing the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia to make special regulations 
for the occasion of the National Capital preparedness parade 
on the 14th day of June, 1916, and for other purposes incident 
to said parade, was read the first time by its title and the second 
time at length, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
are hereby authorized and directed to make all reasonable regulations 
necessary to secure preservation of public order and protection of life 
and property, and to fix fares to be charged by public conveyances, and 
to make special regulations respecting the standing, movements, and 
operation of vehicles of whatever character or kind, including street 
cars, on the occasion of the National Capital preparedness de on 
the 14th day of June, 1916. Such regulations shall be pub- 
lished in one or more of the daily newspapers of the District of Co- 
lumbia, and no penalty prescribed for the violation of such regulations 
shall be enfor unti days after such publication. Any 

violating any of such zerua aged shall, on conviction thereof 
police court of said District, be unished by a fine not exceedin 
and in default of the thereof shall be imprisoned 
‘worsbonse ee jail) of 

EC, 2. 


y 0 and necessary: 
all stands and platforms that may be erected 


Columbia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the joint resolution? 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, it seems to me that the joint 
resolution would be complete if it also provided for the erec- 
tion of recruiting stations along the line of the parade so that 
we could fill up the ranks of the Army to the extent, at least, of 
the 20,000 provided for by the special act passed a few weeks 


ago. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the imme- 
diate consideration of the joint resolution? 
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There being no objection, the joint resolution was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I will say now, Mr. President, that 
from this time until the pending bill is disposed of I must object 
to anything but the regular order. 


OREGON & CALIFORNIA RAILROAD LAND GRANTS, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 14864) to alter and amend an act 
entitled “An act granting lands to aid in the construction of a 
railroad and telegraph line from the Central Pacific Railroad, in 
California, to Portland, in Oregon,” approved July 25, 1866, as 
amended by the acts of 1868 and 1869, and to alter and amend 
an act entitled “An act granting lands to aid in the construction 
of a railroad and telegraph line from Portland to Astoria and 
MeMinnville, in the State of Oregon,” approved May 4, 1870, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President, I should like to call to the atten- 
tion of Senators a little of the history of this country and of 
this land grant which was made to what was then known as the 
Oregon & California Railroad. In the early days pioneers, 
trappers, principally the Hudson Bay Co. trappers, who were 
engaged in gathering furs for that great company, wandered 
over on the Pacific coast, and they found favorable winter 
quarters, where the grass grew and the trees were green all 
the year around; where there never was any deep snow nor 
any very cold weather. Thereafter they made their winter 
headquarters in that country. 

That was the Willamette Valley. When their term of sery- 
ice with the Hudson Bay Co. expired many of them went up 
that valley, some 50 miles south of the city of Portland, in 
what is now called French Prairie, for the reason that these 
men were French Canadians. They married into the Indian 
tribes and settled. They were the first settlers in the State 
of Oregon. They sent out word to their friends and other 
trappers and hunters, and pioneers and adventurers came into 
that country. Word was sent back to St. Louis, to St. Joseph, 
Mo., and then on here, that there was a good country there, 
a rich country, a beautiful and fertile country, with a mild 
climate, and with the spirit of adventure which followed 
along after the discovery of gold in 1849 there came an 
exodus, a great immigration to the Pacific coast and into 
the State of Oregon. In 1848 my father tramped across that 
country over the Sante Fe trail. In 1852 my mother, a girl from 
Virginia, walked from Virginia behind an ox team to get into 
that country in order to make a home. She, with her father 
and mother, my father and his father and mother, made their 
homes there and lived and died there. They went there for the 
reason that it was a beautiful country with a mild and equable 
climate, but it was far removed from the centers of civilization 
and from a market for produce. 

In 1865 we had but one steamer a month coming in through 
the mouth of the Columbia River to the city of Portland. When 
it came within 8 miles of the city it fired a cannon, and every- 
body suspended business; shops and stores were closed, and the 
people rushed to the lone wharf to see who had come in from 
the “ States,” as they called this eastern country. 

Overland we went first on mules and horseback or on foot 
on the trail; then by stage through the Willamette Valley in 
Oregon down into California, and then worked our way east 
or took the steamer at San Francisco to the Isthmus of Panama, 
so as to get into the eastern country to buy the things that we 
needed. Others went around the Horn by ships. 

The people who came there wanted to open up the country. 
There were but few settlers, and when a man came in repre- 
senting a railroad company which proposed to build a railway, 
we were glad to see him and glad to give him large inducements 
to come in to help us open up the country with a ready means 
of transportation in order that we might build up a community 
and have settlers around us. Where the city of Portland now 
is, on the site where now is located one of the largest high 
schools in the country, when I was a boy I have heard the 
panther scream at night—scream and scream until you thought 
it was some one in distress, but when you went out to relieve 
him, or her, rather, and you got within a hundred feet of the 
beast and it then set up one of its yells, you found you were 
mistaken, and you went home promptly, and in something of a 
hurry. [Laughter.] 

Right in the center of the city of Portland, which now has 
250,000 inhabitants, I have seen bears come right up to the side 
of my father’s house and drive the dogs under the house in an 
effort to capture what little live stock we had upon the place. 
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In the deep woods the trees were 6 feet through, and some 
of them were 8 feet. You gentlemen, who now want to take 
the proceeds from the sale of our timber and go out and open 
up your sagebrush country, will hardly believe that in many 
places the woods were so thick that the sun never shone 
through, and yet the timber itself had no value at all; it was 
a curse to the land. The trees were so big that it took you 
half a day to chop one down; then they were cut into lengths 
sufficient in size to roll into a pile and burned. Then the stumps 
had te be removed, and it took hard, laborious work for from 
five days to a week to get one of the largest out of the ground. 

Another point that I want to impress upon you is that where 
the timber grows thickest, where it is of the greatest size, where 
the great firs, hemlocks, and other trees grow 6, 8, 10, and even 
12 feet through, if you please, the land is the richest; while, 
where. the timber is small or does not grow, in the country 
west of the Cascade Range the land is hardly fit for cultivation ; 
it is poor land, lean land. 

Those were the conditions. The railroad representatives came 
to us and made an offer. We concluded a bargain with them 
to the effect that if they would put a Tine of railway through 
the State, connecting us as soon as they could with a line then 
at Sacramento, Cal.—the old Central Pacific, I think, was its 
name—we would give them every other odd section of land re- 
maining in the Willamette, the Rogue River, and the Umpqua 
Valleys, 20 miles on each side of the railway tracks. ‘They 
were three consecutive valleys running right through the heart 
of the western portion of the State, that being the richest por- 
tion of the State, while the land which lay over in the eastern 
portion of the State was known as a desert. It was not sup- 
posed to be able to raise grain. Nobody would have believed 
it to be fit for agricultural purposes. Afterwards it preved to 
be among the richest of our lands and produced more grain than 
any other section. But it was not known at that time. It was 
a sagebrush country. At any rate, we made a fair bargain with 
the railread company, that, if they would open up that country, 
we would give them every other section of land. The timber 
was not worth anything; it had no value at all; it did not en- 
ter into the transaction. Nobody considered it in connection 
with the bargain, except that it was a curse to the settlers of 
the country. They eut it; they labored; they got rid of it to 
the best advantage that they could. After putting in a hun- 
dred or two hundred dollars’ worth of labor to the acre to get 
rid of it, to get at their land—and only by doing so could they 
use the land upon which to raise crops—they also set fire to it 
in the fall when the wind was right. After a long, dry spell, 
when the ferns and underbrush were dry and when the wind 
was right, they burned it over thousands of acres. I have seen 
them do it. This was done in order that sheep and cows and 
horses might graze upon it. To-day it is the principal source of 
value in a great portion of that country. 

The bargain, then, was distinct and plain and simple, It was 
for the land. The Government land was selling at $1.25 an 
acre, We allowed the railroad company to charge $2.50 an aere, 
and they agreed to sell it for $2.50 to actual settlers. They did 
not keep their bargain. They may have parted with a little 
of it, but when the timber began to be valuable, when the ad- 
joining lands had been opened up and had become valuable to 
the community and had correspondingly raised the value of the 
railroad land, then they refused to sell it; and the men who 
went and made application for the land, offering their money 
to pay for it, were refused title; they were refused by the com- 
pany the right to pay their money and to receive a tract of land. 

Right there the Government failed in its duty to the State of 
Oregon. If after the first refusal of the railroad company to 
keep fhe terms of its grant—its plain bargain—the administra- 
tive department of the Government had done its duty, it would 
have stepped right in at that time and compelled them to make 
the sale. If they had made the sale, this question would not be 
before Congress at this time; the country would have been 
settled; there would have been thousands, and probably hun- 
dreds of thousands, of people living there who to-day are denied 
the right to go upon that same property, and can not do so 
without committing a trespass. 

That is the situation which confronts Oregon; that is why the 
situation differs from the public-land question generally, and 
the sale of lands for reclamation purposes in other States. It 
was a distinct grant for the benefit and for the sole purpose of 
opening up the Oregon country. The people consented to it with 
that distinct understanding, and entrusted to this body or to our 
predecessors, and to those in the other House and to the execu- 
tive departments of the Government, the duty to see that the 
contract was kept by the railway company, which had secured 
the grant, which it failed to do. We did our duty. We builded 
up the country; we builded towns; we opened up our harbors; 


we builded roads and schools and churches; we builded up 
municipalities; we cleared the timber off our lands and made 
them tillable, and have made a good country of that region. 
The railroad company stalled and blocked the development, and 
the Government, or this body, as I have said, and other depart- 
ments of the Government failed in their duty by not forcing the 
other party to the contract to do their duty. Those facts must 
be taken into consideration. 

Now, when we come here and ask that the bargain be carried 
out to completion—under different circumstances, I will allow, 
under changed conditions; conditions in which the timber now 
has become more valuable—we expect the Government to stand 
on the original proposition, to carry out the original bargain— 
the plain, fair, honorable compact that it entered into with the 
people of that State. 

Thirty-five million dollars for the timber and the land! The 
State of Oregon has lost $130,000,000 through the failure of the 
other party to the contract to carry out their agreement. We 
have lost in population. We have been marooned and have 
paid excessive rates for freights on account of the contract 
which we made with a corporation, which, if they had done their 
duty, would have been a blessing to us. They have kept their 
contract in no particular where it paid them to break it. 

The State of Oregon, then, has this situation now confrenting 
it. We have been for 50 years left in this condition. Now, 
we want the opportunity to use those resources for the benefit 
of Oregon, and Senators from other States come in and make 
us a counter proposition that if our timber is sold the proceeds 
of the sale shall go to the reclamation of the desert and barren 
lands of their State. They overlook the fact that where the 
timber grows heaviest the land is the most valuable for farm- 
ing; that after the timber is removed there remain stumps upon 
the land, and before the land can be used for settlement, for 
homesteads, before it will be of value to the settler, it must have 
the stumps removed from it, In other words, it will cost the peo- 
ple of that country, the settlers, not less than a hundred dollars 
and from that on to $200 an acre to do that work of reclamation. 
The funds from the sale of this timber Senators now desire to 
place upon their lands, which no more need reclamation than do 
some of ours, and leave the lands from which the money has 
been derived to be reclaimed at the expense of the settlers of 
our State. 

It is not a fair proposition. If it is a matter of reclaiming 
arid lands, we have such lands. These timbered lands, how- 
ever, are not arid lands. If they were arid lands, they would 
not have this valuable timber upon them. Just east, however, 
just over the range, where they have an annual rainfall of but 
from 7 to 12 inches—and that is as little as they have in most 
of the arid States—we do need water. Those people need 
help just as much as do the people in any other State in the 
Union. To the west of this land-grant land the people have 
mortgaged themselves, they have bonded their little holdings 
in communities where they are completely isolated by forest 
reserves and by these land grants, and have opened harbors in 
order to reach the sea with such products as they can raise. 
They need encouragement. The people on the eastern slope of 
the mountains have in many cases put up dollar for dollar with 
the Government in the attempt to reclaim their arid lands. 
These things should be taken into consideration. 

I do not want to do any injustice to this railroad company, 
and I do not think any will be done to it if it receives $2.50 
an acre for this land; but it will be an injustice to Oregon if 
the money derived from the sale of these lands and from the 
sale of this timber, which will be needed to clear the lands sad 
for other improvements which ought to have been made yen 
and years ago, and which would have been made but for the 
loss which it has suffered because of failure to carry out the 
agreement on the part of the other party to the contract, is not 
allowed to go to the benefit of that State. 

It is different from the ordinary reclamation scheme. It is 
different from the conditions that exist in Montana, in Idaho, 
in Arizona, and in New Mexico. This land would have needed 
no reclamation if allowed to take care of itself. It would have 
builded up upon its own merits; it has an abundance of water, 
and yet from the fact that it has been kept out of the hands 
ef the people it has suffered to an enormous extent. 

It is, then, as I have said, a question which should be viewed 
from a different angle; and, inasmuch as the grant was orig- 
inally made for the benefit of that State, to open up that 
country, a country difficult in some parts to open, I see no 
difference between the condition which existed then and that 
which confronts the Senate or the Congress at this time. 

I am not in favor of some of the provisions even of my col- 
league’s amendments, and I want te have a full hearing on the 
amendment which the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] is 
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going to offer to the bill. My main interest in the question is 
to get for the settler more than I think he is getting at this 
time. The value of the timber has become the object of the 
contest between the differing pariies. There lies the value, and 
upon that I wish to be heard further when the amendments are 
discussed. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator from 
Oregon a question or two about some of the provisions of this 
bill. These lands are divided into three classes. Class 1 in- 
cludes the power-site lands. Class 2 includes timber lands, 
and timber lands are such lands that have a growth of “ not less 
than 300,000 feet board measure on each 40-acre subdivision,” 
which would be 1,200,000 board feet to the quarter section. 
Class 8 includes agricultural lands. The lands of class 2— 
that is, the nonmineral lands of class 2—are not to be disposed 
of until the timber is cut off. Section 5 provides for the dis- 
posal of the lands of class 3. It provides for their disposal 
by homestead entry. The second proviso on page 10 reads: 

Provided further, That during the iod fixed by the Secretary of the 
Interior for the submission o appl cations to make entry under this 
section any person duly qualified to enter such lands who has resided 


thereon, to the same extent and in the same manner as is required 
under the homestead laws, since the 1st day of December, 1915— 


Where is the provision in this bill authorizing the Secretary 


of the Interior to fix the time for submitting applications? 
Does the Senator from Oregon remember any such provision? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do not recall any provision fixing 
the time within which applications for entry shall be filed. 

Mr. JONES. I want to suggest to the Senator that in the 
first part of section 5 it is provided that these lands— 
shall be open to entry in accordance with the provisions of the act of 
September 30, 1913. 

That is an act authorizing the President to restore lands which 
have been withdrawn and provide for their entry, and he fixes 
the time within which those who have settled on them may 
acquire preference rights. There is no reference in that act— 
and I take it that that is the act that is really referred to here 
under which the period for the submission of applications is 
fixed—to action by the Secretary of the Interior. So it seems to 
me, if that is the act to which this part of the bill refers, that 
we ought to put in the word “ President” instead of the words 
“ Secretary of the Interior,” because 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. At what point and to what page does 
the Senator refer? 

Mr. JONES. Page 10. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Line 6? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. Because the act cited in the first part of the 
section, under which the President restores these lands, only re- 
fers to action by the President, and not to action by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior at all. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, If the Senator offers that as an 
amendment, I have no objection «at all to it. 

Mr. JONES. I wanted to make that suggestion. Here is a 
more important matter, however, to which I want to call the 
attention of the Senator. As I understand, the provision of 
section 5 with reference to entry only refers to nonmineral lands 
of class 3; but there is a provision contained in section 5 that 
nny person duly qualified to enter such lands who has resided thereon, 
to the same extent and in the same manner as is required under the 
homestead laws, since the ist day of December, 1915, and who has im- 
proved the land and devoted some portion thereof to agricultural use, 
and who shall have maintained his residence to the date of such appli- 
cation, shall have the preferred right to enter the quarter section upon 
which he was so residing where such quarter section does not contain 
more than 1,200,000 feet board measure of timber. 

None of the lands covered by section 5 can, under the previous 
provisions of the bill, contain that amount of timber. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Because the timber has been cut off? 

Mr. JONES. No; whether it has been cut off or not. None of 
the lands entered under section 5 can have more than twelve hun- 
dred thousand feet of timber to the quarter section, because if 
they do have more then they come under clause 2 and are ex- 
cluded from the provisions of section 5: 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will say to the Senator that the bill 
as originally prepared and introduced by me did not have that 
provision in it at all. It was put in by the House committee, and 
T really do not know the purpose of it. 

Mr. JONES. I wanted to call that to the Senator's attention, 
because it might make it very uncertain as to what this provi- 
sion really accomplishes. 

Then it goes on to say that if the quarter section contains more 
than 1,200,000 feet board measure, the applicant can enter and 
secure title to 40 acres upon which his improvements are lecated. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me to 
interrupt him? 

Mr. JONES. Certainly. 


Mr. NELSON. I think this is an exception to the general rule 
laid down as to the lands embraced in class 2. 

Mr. JONES. That is what I wanted to get at. 

Mr. NELSON. And the exception is to give title to those 
who are already on the Jand and have made homes on it. They 
are made an exception to the rule laid down as to lands of 
class 2, 

Mr. JONES. No. 

Mr. NELSON. Yes; I think that is the effect of it. 

Mr. JONES. I want to call the attention of the Senator to 
the fact that under section 2 all the lands that contain 1,200,000 
feed board measure to the quarter section are classified as tim- 
berlands. 

Mr. NELSON. I understand that. 

Mr. JONES. And no exception is made with reference to set- 
tlement on those lands. 

Mr. NELSON. No; hut here an exception is made. 

Mr. JONES. That is the question, whether or not it is in- 
tongen to protect the settlers who are already on the lands of 
class 2. 

Mr. NELSON. I think that is the intention. 

Mr. JONES. That is what I want to ascertain. 

Mr. NELSON. The exception is intended to protect those 
who are occupying lands of class 2, except where the timber 
exceeds the amount described in the provision. 

Mr. JONES. No; if the lands contain timber less than twelve 
hundred thousand feet board measure they do not belong to 
class 2 at all. 

Mr. NELSON. No; but here a rule is laid down which, it 
seems to me, is perfectly clear. * 

Mr. JONES. I want to call the Senator's attention to the 
te 5 section 5 starts out as applying only to lands of 
class 3. 

Mr. NELSON. I know; but-here is a proviso, commencing in 
line 5, page 10, which reads: 

Provided further, That duri er Secre 
the Interior 125 the S of 3 n 3 > 

Mr. JONES. Under this section ”. 

Mr. NELSON. Yes; then it proceeds: 
under this section any person duly qualified to enter such lands who 
has resided thereon, to the same extent and in the same manner as is 
required under the homestead laws, since the Ist day of December. 
1915, and who has improved the land and devoted some portion thereo 
to agricultural use, and who shall have maintained his residence to the 
date of such application, shall have the preferred right to enter the 
quarter section upon which he was so residing, where such quarter 
2 does not contain more than 1,200,000 feet board measure of 

I think that would apply to all classes of land except water- 
power land. 

Mr. JONES. I want to call the Senator's attention to this 
point: This section starts out by providing for the disposal of 
nonmineral lands of class 3. Those are the agricultural lands. 
Those are the lands the timber on which amounts to less than 
1,200,000 feet; and then there follows the proviso: 

That * © to make entry under this section— 

That is, entry of lands of class 3— 
any person duly qualified to enter such lands— 

That is, lands of class 3; and those are the only lands re- 
ferred to. I agree that it looks as if it is an effort to protect 
persons who may have settled upon lands of class 2, because 
those are the only lands that contain over 1,200,000 feet of board 
measure to the quarter section. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, if I may interrupt the 
Senator, I recall now that Mr. Williams in his report says 
that there are a number of settlers who went on the land be- 
tween the date of the suit and the time when the decree was 
rendered, and this provision is intended to protect those people 
who went on in good faith and who are living there now as 
actual settlers. He said they have homes built there, and they 
have been cultivating the land in good faith. 

Mr. JONES. That is, they went upon lands which probably 
would come under class two? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes; 
under class 2. 

Mr. JONES. Does not the Senator think we ought to put 
that exception in section 4, possibly, so as to make it clear that 
we intend to protect every settler who went upon lands of 
class 2? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. When the Senator comes to the ques- 
tion of the settler he gets on to pretty dangerous ground, for I 
think that if there was any part of the bill that was studied more 
carefully than any other part it was that which relates to 
the settler. It is unnecessary to discuss it, it seems to me, but 
it was discussed in the House. There are 16,000 or 18,000 


on lands which might come 
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people who claim to be settlers. The provisions of the bill were 
prepared in order to protect the men who were there and had 
been there; but they are very few in number. 

Mr. JONES. But I want to call the Senator's attention to 
the fact—and this is what I am trying to get at—that section 
5, under which this exception is placed, purports to relate only 
to lands of class 3 or nonmineral or agricultural lands. It 
relates only to what we have defined as agricultural lands. 
Then there is a provision which looks as if it were designed to 
protect settlers who went on lands of class 2. What I want to 
know is, whether or not we are trying to do that? If we are 
trying to do it, we ought to make it clear. 

Mr. NELSON. When you come to figure it mathematically, 
there is no difference. Class 2 includes timberlands, “ which 
shall include lands bearing a growth of timber not less than 
800,000 feet on each 40-acre subdivision.” 

Mr. JONES. That is twelve hundred thousand feet on a 
quarter section. 

Mr. NELSON. That is the same limitation as is provided in 
section 5, as applying to a quarter section, the limitation for a 
quarter section being 1,200,000 feet board measure. 

Mr. JONES. I understand that. 

Mr. NELSON. There is no difference in the amount. 

Mr. JONES. I think the Senator is mistaken in his conten- 
tion. 

Mr. NELSON. Four times 300,000 would be twelve hundred 
thousand. 

Mr. JONES. But the bill says that where the land does not 
contain twelve hundred thousand feet of timber, board measure, 
the settler shall have his preference right. Of course, where 
it does not contain 1,200,000 feet it is agricultural land, accord- 
ing to the terms of the bill. Then section 5 proceeds, and it 
looks as if it were designed to protect the man who has gone 
onto land of class 2, when all the preceding part of the section 
relates to lands of class 3. What I am trying to get at is, 
whether or not it is the intention of this bill to protect settlers 
who have gone onto lands of class 2. That is what I want to 
know. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I think it is intended 
to protect those men who were on the land in good faith prior 
to 1915 and are living on it. 

Mr. JONES. On lands of class 2? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. On lands of. class 2 
of class 3 as well. 
` Mr. JONES. Then we ought to put a provision in that sec- 
tion which refers to lands of class 2, because I doubt very 
much if the provisions of section 5 would protect anybody 
who has gone on lands of class 2, It does not purport to do so 
in express terms. It purports in express terms to protect only 
those who have entered upon lands of class 3, and then there is 
thrown in the provision that, if the land has more than twelve 
hundred thousand feet board measure, the settler can get 40 
acres. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That clearly indicates that the ref- 
erence is to lands of class 2, because the bill provides what 
shall be included within lands of class 2; in other words, it 
protects those who have gone on lands of class 2 by allowing 
them to take a certain subdivision of n section. 

Mr. JONES. So the Senator is satisfied that that is not only 
the intention of this provision but that it does protect those 
who have gone on lands which are previously classified as lands 
of class 2? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think so. 

Mr. JONES. Now, I want to ask the Senator 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, if my colleague will per- 
mit an interruption, I rather agree in my colleague's view of 
that matter. I will say in that connection that there are a num- 
ber of people in our State who are interested in the matter in 
a general way on account of having made applications to pur- 
chase, and there are some who have settled upon portions of the 
land in our State. The report said the other day that there 
were only a few hundred acres. I got the impression from cor- 
respondence that it was more than that. But, however that 
may be, there is not any right of entry given in this bill to lands 
of class 2. On the contrary, the section of the bill expressly 
gives the right of entry upon lands in class 3. There can not 
be any right of entry except upon the lands in class 3, because 
that is what the section says. 

Mr. JONES. We do not provide for the entry of any lands 
except those of class 8, and, although you apparently try to 
make an exception down here, I myself do not believe that you 
do it. I was just going to inquire about that, and I hope the 
Senator will examine into that carefully, because I know he 
wants to make it clear, before the bill finally passes. 
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I wanted to refer to what my colleague has just referred to. 
I have some letters from a gentleman at Vancouver, in my State, 
in which he states that several persons settled upon lands along 
the Columbia River in Clarke County, and he makes this state- 
ment: 

The settlers I refer to and have previously written about were actual 
settlers over 30 years ago, who, by the fear of losing their homes— 

And so forth, were compelled to pay large sums to the rail- 
road. As I understand from his letter, they were persons who 
settled upon lands and then went to the railroad company and 
made contracts with the company to purchase these lands, in 
many cases contracting to pay the company more than $2.50 an 
acre. He says here they were required to enter into contracts 
of that kind; they have paid more than $2.50 an acre to the 
railroad company, and then they paid taxes for quite a while. 
The burden became so great that they could not pay the addi- 
tional amount. The railroad insisted upon their paying not only 
their contract price but the taxes that had been levied upon the 
land, and they were unable to do it. He says that in one case 
there is one of these original parties who is still upon the land; 
that in the case of others their heirs or assigns are upon the 
land. He thinks these people ought to be protected. The rail- 
road company has already gotten out of it more than the $2.50 
an acre. These people have paid that, but they are afraid now 
that they are going to lose all this land. Now, is there any- 
thing in this bill that would protect persons in cases of that 
kind? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I do not think there is, 
except in a case where the individual is an actual settler. I 
have received a great many letters of that kind myself, and 
there is such a conflict amongst individuals as to their rights, 
either by virtue of having paid the railroad company or by 
virtue of having made applications to the railroad company and 
having those applications turned down, that I have advised most 
of those who have written to me that the first thing to be accom- 
plished was the adjustment of this grant, the larger question, 
and those who had valid equitable or legal claims would have no 
trouble about getting their rights adjusted by subsequent legis- 
anton. I still think that is the only way which can be fol- 
lowed. 5 

wie. POINDEXTER. Mr. President 

Mr. JONES. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I wanted to ask the Senator from Oregon 
a question. He seems to recognize equitable claims arising from 
applications to purchase or actual purchase by individuals of 
land under the terms of the act of 1870. The Senator says he has 
had a good deal of correspondence about it and that he has ad- 
vised his correspondents that the first thing to do is to settle the 
larger question, and that later on their claims can be adjusted. 
Now, I should like to ask the Senator from Oregon how the 
claims are going to be adjusted later on when the entire dispo- 
sition of the land is provided for in this bill? If this bill be- 
comes a law, all the rights to the land are settled. It will be too 
late then for these people whom the Senator recognizes as being 
entitled to consideration to be considered at all. The subject 
matter will have been disposed of. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do not think so, Mr. President, 
Personally I feel that I had rather see this legislation fail than 
for Congress in this bill to undertake to adjust the conflicting 
claims of and to protect settlers. In all cases of this kind 
where the settlers have some defect in the title, or have failed 
to secure the title for one reason or another, Congress has 
always intervened to protect them on the public domain; and 
I have not any doubt but that Congress could do it and would 
do it here. Then there would be an opportunity to test out 
each case and see just what a man’s claims were. 

Mr. JONES. Would the Senator have any objection to a 
provision in substance like this, that purchasers might perfect 
their titles by appearing at the local land office and tendering 
the statutory price per acre, or showing by the usual proofs 
its former payment to the railroad company? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I am frank to say that 
I would be unwilling to accept such an amendment without the 
most careful scrutiny and examination. I think the Senator, 
by such an amendment, would open up a Pandora's box that 
would appear to haunt us for a long time to come. 

Mr. JONES. If we had a provision of that kind, it would not 
haunt us so much as it would the land-office people. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Well, it might work great detriment 
and harm to the Government. 

Mr. JONES. If we do not get something of that kind, then 
we are likely to be haunted with it for a good while. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 1 had rather appear in Congress with 
a bill for the relief of some particular individual, such as the 
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Senator seems to have in mind, or set or class of individuals, 
than to undertake to open the door with doubt as to who might 
enter. 

Mr. JONES. I can see the difficulties, of course, that we 
would be laboring under. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. JONES. Certainly. 

Mr. NELSON. I want to say to the Senator from Oregon 
and to the Senator from Washington that shortly after we passed 
the joint resolution of 1908, instructing the Attorney General to 
commence suit about this land grant, I was flooded with letters 
from my State recommending that certain land agents out there 
in Oregon wanted the writers to make homestead applications, 
asking them for a certain fee. I am satisfied from the corre- 
spondence I received that a great many people were foolish 
enough to send money to these agents. I have seen in a report 
the name of one of them of a rather unsavory memory—Mr. 
Puter. I see his name in the Recorp. I must have had a hun- 
dred of those letters, and in every instance I wrote to the peuple 
who wrote to me, and told them: “ This matter is in litigation 
and controversy, and do not you invest a dollar of money or make 
any effort about it.” 

‘There is no telling how many of these poor victims are lying 
loose and may try to get in under this cover if we extend it. 
Therfore I think we are wiser to take the course that the Sena- 
tor from Oregon indicates; for there were a lot of those people 
that were brought in, in one way or another, by these officious 
Jand agents. 

Mr. JONES. There is not any question about that. I re- 
ceived a good many letters along the same line that the Senator 
has referred to from people in my State, and I gave the same 
advice that he gave. But what I have in mind here particu- 
larly, and what this gentleman writes about, is the case of 
persons who actually bought the land from the railread com- 
pany. He refers to some who went on these lands thirty-odd 
years ago and made their contracts with the company and 
actually settled upon the land. They paid the company more 
than $2.50 an acre, but were unable then to complete their con- 
tracts, some of them. 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. The Senator will remember that the 
Department of Justice recommended an amendment to the sec- 
tion in the bill I prepared that would protect some of these 
executory contracts, and notably one into which the former 
governor of Minnesota was drawn, Gov. Lind. That was in 
exactly the same situation as some of which the Senator 
speaks. That raised a storm of protest throughout the West, 
and yet, I think, no one questioned the integrity of Gov. Lind. 
It was claimed that it opened up a door that might have been 
disastrous to the Government, and the House committee, after 
a most thorough investigation, left out of their bill this very 
provision which affected one man, and which the Senator pro- 
poses to make general, 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I am informed by a gentle- 
man who has investigated this matter thoroughly that there 
are homestead applications on file for the purchase of nearly 
all of this timber. 

Mr. JONES. Of course I am not referring to, and do not 
have in mind, a provision that would take care of these people 
who came in through the agents the Senator referred to a few 
moments ago, after this litigation was started, or after it was 
brought up, who tried to acquire the rights to these lands then. 
I have not those people in mind at all. I would not want any 
provision that could be construed as taking care of them. I 
remember the provision in the House to which the Senator from 
Oregon refers, and I know that they did have very extensive 
hearings with reference to that matter, and, as I understood, 
they finally did leave it out. I just wanted to get the Senator’s 
views with reference to a proposition of that kind, and as to 
whether or not the Senate committee considered that phase of 
the matter and decided that it was best not to try to incor- 
porate in this bill a provision of that kind. 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. We thought, in view of the investi- 
gation of the House committee, and what they had done, that 
we had better not undertake to adjust these matters any further 
than they did. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator another 
question or two, while I have the floor, with reference to one 
of the amendments proposed by the committee. The committee 
provides for the sale of this timber, and in the amendment on 
page 8 it says: 


Timber thus purchased may be cut and removed at any time within 
the discretion of the purchaser, his heirs or assigns, 


Does the Senator think that is a wise provision? 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I discussed that yes- 
terday to some extent, and I am frank to say that I am not en- 


tirely satisfied with the solution of it. The House bill author- 
izes the sale on a credit of 10 years. Under it a man can cut 
the timber off as he pleases and pay for it as he has cut the 
timber, but the land in the meantime is not subject to taxation, 
nor the timber, either. The Senate amendment provides for a 
cash sale of the timber, and immediately upon the sale of it it 
goes on the assessment roH. The timber is assessable, but it 
leaves the purchaser his own time to take it off. He may take 
5 years, he may take 10 years, he may take 100 years if he 
wants to; but all the time this timber that he has purchased 
is on the assessment roll, and it is assessed up pretty well. No 
man can afford to hold it indefinitely, when the assessment runs 
up from ten to forty dollars an acre, without utilizing it in some 
way; and it can only be utilized by taking the timber off and 
selling it on a normal market. 

That method was at first approved by the Secretary of the 
Interior. He thought that was the proper way to dispose of it, 
and approved of the Senate provision in the first instance. Then, 
after the House committee had prepared a bill that had a sort 
of a combination of option of cash sale or credit sale, he was 
satisfied with that provision. But I still think that the Senate 
amendment is better. 

Mr. JONES. I think there is considerable force in the sug- 
gestion of the Senator. I did not hear the Senator's discussion 
of the matter yesterday, and I did not knew it had been dis- 
cussed ; so I will not take any further time on it now. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. President, I ask for a vote on the 
committee amendments, if nobody desires to address the Senate 
at this time. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Which committee amendment is the 
Senator asking for a vote upon? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The committee amendments to the 
House bill, in the order in which they appear. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. All of them? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes, sir. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Husrixd in the chair). 
The order has already been made that the Senate will first con- 
sider the committee amendments. 

The Secretary. The first committee amendment is on page 4, 
line 20, where it is proposed to strike out the words with- 
drawal and,” so that, if amended, it will read: 

Class 1. Power-site lands, which shall include only such lands as are 
chiefly valuable for water-power sites, which lands shall be subject to 
such use and disposition as has or may be provided by law for 
other publie lands of like character. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I shall take only a few minutes 
on this particular amendment. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. May I just suggest to the Senator the 
reason that was changed? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The reason the committee cut that out 
was that it was simply undertaking to add a power that I think 
the Government already had and place it in exactly the same 
category as other power sites are placed. 

Mr. NORRIS. The reason why I am opposed to the amend- 
ment is for the same reason that the Senator has said that he 
is in favor of it. I am not sure, of course, but that he is 
right; but I want to leave these power sites in exactly the 
same condition in which every other power site on public land 
would be left. Under existing law, other power sites are sub- 
ject to withdrawal, and I fear that if we strike out these words 
and make them subject to withdrawal, these particular power 
sites on this particular land would not be subject to the law 
applying to other power sites. They might be subject to home- 
stead entry, however. Anyone could get them under any other 
law. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Seuntor from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. I think the apprehension of the Senator from 
Nebraska is without any foundation at all. It is true that we 
now have a special statute authorizing the withdrawal of 
power sites, but, of course, the Supreme Court of the United 
States has held that it is not necessary; that the power to make 
withdrawals exists without any statute at all. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the words “ withdrawal and” are stricken 
out it will read— 


Power-site lands, which shall include only such lands as are chiefly 
valuable for water-power sites, which lands shall be subject te such nse 
and disposition as been or may be provided by law for other public 
lands of like character. 

I suppose that it was the idea of the Senator from Oregon, 
and he may be right in it, that they would be subject to with- 
drawal even with those words stricken out. They could not be 


any more than subject to withdrawal if the words were left 
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in; so, to avoid any difficulty, it seems to me they ought to be 
left in. 

Mr. WALSH. Let me make another suggestion to the Sen- 
ator. The act provides that they shall be classified in the first 
place, and every power site is set aside and put in class 1. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

The act itself provides for the withdrawal. 


Mr. WALSH. 

Mr. NORRIS. These power sites are classified under this 
law. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Is that what the Senator had reference to? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. Every tract of land that is suitable 


for use as a power site is taken out of the general body of 
the lands and put into a class. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator’s contention, as I understand, 
is that these words that the amendment seeks to strike out 
have no effect whatever. Is that the Senator’s contention? 

Mr. WALSH. That seems to me perfectly clear upon two 
grounds. One is that the act itself is a withdrawal, The 
act itself puts into a separate class every power site. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; but the act itself specifically says— 


Subject to such use and disposition as has becn or may be provided 
by iaw for other~public lands of like character, 


Now, if one of these power sites should be a homestead, if 
it should be held that the striking out of these words would 
make it impossible to withdraw them, the entryman might get 
a valuable power site under the guise of taking a homestead. 

Mr. WALSH. Why, he could not possibly do so. The lands 
classified as power sites are not open to homestead entry at 
all. He would not be permitted to file on them. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; but he would take a homestead that 
had a power site on it. He would not take a power site. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, the lands are all classified. 
Every power site is put into a certain class, and no lands in 
that class are open to homestead entry at all; so he could 
not possibly have a homestead entry on it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Even if the Senator’s contention is right, 
what is the objection to providing in the law that these power 
sites shall be subject to withdrawal the same as all other 
power sites are subject to withdrawal? 

Mr. WALSH. The plain answer is that the act itself with- 
draws them. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have the same purpose in mind as 
the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think the Senator does. I am not question- 
ing that at all, and 1 am not even saying that the Senator is 
wrong about it, but it seemed to me that there could not 
possibly be an objection to words that would specifically give 
authority that everybody concedes ought to exist if the same 
authority exists in regard to other power sites elsewhere. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I remember very well the 
discussion of the amendment in the subcommittee. We simply 
considered that these words here were so much surplusage. The 
bill itself classifies these lands, and excludes power sites from 
homestead entry; and it is obviously unnecessary to have those 
words in the bill. That is the sole purpose of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the committee. 

Mr. WALSH. I ask which is the amendment now under 
consideration? 

The Secrerary. On page 4, line 20, the amendment striking 
out the words “ withdrawal and.” i 

The amendment was agreed to. g 

The Secretary. The next amendment of the committee be- 
gins on page 6, line 10, in section 4, where it is proposed to 
strike out, beginning with line 10, all of the bill down to and 
including line 3, page 8, and to insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

As soon as may be after classification the timber on lands of class 2 
shall be sold by the Secretary of the Interior for cash to citizens of 
the United States, associations of such citizens, and corporations or- 
ganized under the laws of the United States or any State, Territory, 
or District thereof, in such quantities and under such plan of public 
competitive bidding as in the judgment of the Secretary of the Interior 
may produce the best results: Provided, That the Secretary shall have 
the right to reject any bid where he has reason to believe that the 
pcs offered is inadequate and he may reoffer the timber until a satis- 

actory bid is received. 

Persons purchasing under the provisions of this section shall be 
given patents conveying to them the timber and expressly reserving 
the land to the United States. Timber thus purchased may be cut and 
removed at any time within the discretion of the purchaser, his heirs 
or assigns, and until it shall be removed the land upon which it stands 
shall be subject to the possession and control of the owner of the 
timber: Provided, That the owner of the timber shall make no use of 
the land except for the purpose of protecting the timber or cutting 
and removing it. 

The sales of timber herein provided for shall be made according to 


the smallest tegal subdivision of land upon which the timber is grow- 
ing, and any bid may include one or more such tracts, but where more 


than one such tract is included in such bid the bid must contain a 
separate offer for each smallest legal subdivision included therein. 

All timber sold under this act shall be subject to the taxing power 
of the States apart from the land. 

Mr. POINDEXTER, Mr. President, there are a great num- 
ber of different propositions involved in that amendment, and 
I ask for a separate vote on each paragraph of the motion to 
strike from the House bill that has just been read by the Secre- 
tary. Each one of them embodies a different question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair does not see how that 
can be done. A motion to strike out and insert is not divisible. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I should like to call the Chair's atten- 
tion to the rule. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is not any doubt that when 
a proposition contains several questions any Senator is en- 
titled to a division of the question and a separate vote upon 
each question; but the Chair understands this is an amend- 
ment offered by the committee to strike out a certain portion 
of the bill and to insert in lieu thereof another proposal. Under 
the same rule there is a proviso that the portion to be stricken 
out and the portion to be inserted are separate questions, each 
of which may be amended before being voted upon, and that 
the portion stricken out shall be first amendable. 

The Chair thinks the Senator from Washington can not 
have separate votes upon this question; but he ean tender 
amendments to either the motion to strike out or the motion to 
insert and reach the same result in accordance with the rule. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The Chair has quoted from memory 2 
rule to which I was just going to call attention; and my under- 
standing of the rule was, treating the motion to strike out as a 
separate question, that it would then be subject to division. I 
should like to submit that to the Chair. If the Chair does not 
sustain that view, I will undertake to reach the proposition by 
an amendment. 

I should like to call the Chair's attention to the difficulty there 
is in voting upon this matter as a whole. For instance, the 
first paragraph on page 6, which has a line drawn through it— 
partly on page 6 and partly on page 7T—involves a separate 
question, the very important question of the manner in which 
payments shall be made for timberlands, whether they shall 
be sold on time, as provided in the House bill, or whether they 
shall be sold for cash, without any restrictions as to when the 
timber shall be removed, as provided in the Senate amendment, 
and so on through. Each one of these paragraphs contains an 
important question of that kind. For instance, in the second 
paragraph, stricken out on page 7, there is the question as to 
whether or not any period shall be fixed for the removal of 
this timber or whether or not the Secretary, in making the 
contract for the sale, shall fix a period for its removal. The 
third paragraph in this part to be stricken out is an entirely 
different question, providing that the timber shall not be re- 
moved until after patents for it have been issued, and the fourth 
paragraph proposed to be stricken out deals with the question 
of the taxing power of the States. 

It seems to me that to vote upon all of those different ques- 
tions as one amendment would deprive the Senate of an oppor- 
tunity of deciding, independently of each other, each one of 
these important questions. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair can never be responsi- 
ble for the way in which a committee proposes an amendment. 
The reasoning of the Senator from Washington is good from a 
logical standpoint, but it is not good from the standpoint of 
the rules of the Senate. Rule XVIII clearly covers this ques- 
tion: 

If the question in debate contains several propositions, any Senator 
et have the same divided, except a motion to strike out and insert, 
which shall not be divided, 

This can not be anything else but a motion to strike out and 
insert, so it can not be divided. A subsequent clause gives the 
Senator from Washington ample protection for any views he 
may desire to present and any vote he may wish to have on 
this question. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I move to amend the amendment by 
excluding from the portion to be stricken out the first para- 
graph on pages 6 and 7, leaving the remainder, and in support 
of that I will say that that is the paragraph which authorizes 
the timber to be sold in 10 annual installments. 

The only objection to that that was urged by the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] yesterday was that if it was 
sold in installments the State would be deprived of its taxing 
power. But that, Mr. President, is not a valid objection. This 
very bill itself in section 9, on page 13, provides for the pay- 
ment of taxes to the State which were levied by the State upon 
this land while it was held by the railroad company. In the 
same manner that the bill undertakes to protect the State in the 
collection of its taxes under those circumstances it can protect 
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the State in the collection of taxes upon timber which is sold 
on the installment plan. 

If it ever becomes necessary for the Government to take 
back the timber on account of the failure of the purchaser to 
pay the instalments, the Government, as part of its action of 
recapturing the timber, can make provision for the collection 
by the State of Oregon of its taxes. So that objection, it 
seems to me, is not tenable. 

On the other hand, there is an advantage to the Government 
and to the people to give them an opportunity to buy this tim- 
ber on credit. This timber is not limited in the amount which 
may be sold in one sale and to one purchaser, and if cash pay- 
ments are required one great lumber company can acquire it 
all practically at its own terms. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, May I interrupt the Senator for a 
moment? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Yes. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I call attention to the fact that the 
small purchaser is protected by practically giving him a pref- 
erence on the small subdivision. So whereas the rich timber 
company bids on the larger tract of land the man who bids 
for a smaller tract has the opportunity to take it. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. How is the man bidding on the smaller 
tract given preference over the man bidding on the large tract? 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. In the discretion of the Secretary. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Each one has the same privilege of 
bidding on any number of small tracts. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I call the Senator's attention to this 
language in the amendment of the committee: 


The sales of timber herein provided for—— 


Mr. POINDEXTER. On what page, Senator? 
Mr. RAPRA On page 9. 


The patis 


a separate offer, for each smallest legal subdivision included therein. 


Mr. POINDEXTER. That is true, but that does not put any 
limitation on the number of the small subdivisions which one 
man may purchase, and the consequence is that the company 
whieh can. command any amount of cash would be the only one 
which would be in a position to bid upon them. It seems to me 
that the incentive to enterprise and the distribution of oppor- 
tunities among men who want to assist at least in eapitalizing 
a project for the cutting of this timber by putting their ener- 
gies and their initiative into it along with their capital and 
make the business itself and the timber itself help to pay for 
the carrying threugh of their project ought to have it given 
them by the terms of the bill. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I wish to say merely a word 
in connection with this matter. I think the provision of the 
Senate committee on this subject is a wise one. Some years 
ago I had occasion to look up the early history of our land 
laws and I found that in the early days shortly after we took 

ef the Northwest Territory and at the time we 
adopted our present system of surveys they had a plan of 
selling public lands on credit. I do not remember the details, 
but our experience under that law proved an utter failure, so 
much so that in a very short time the Gevernment felt com- 
pelled to abandon the scheme. 

In reference to this timber, as the Senator from Washington 
well knows, living out there in that timber country, and as we 
all know who come from a timber country, such heavy forests 
are subjeet te destruction from wind sterms and from great 
fires. If the timber is sold on time and a small payment is 
made and a forest fire goes in there and destroys it, the man 
will not wish te pay; he will abandon his tract, give it up and 
relinguish it, and the Government will be deprived of that 
money. 

Where there is a cash sale the Government gets the money, 
it is sure of what it gets, and it is to the interest of the pur- 
chaser to protect that timber. If that timber is destroyed by 
fire or in any other way it is his loss and not the loss of the 
Government, whereas on time payments, as I said a moment 
ago, a man might make a partial payment under a 10-year 
contract and after he had made one or two payments and cut 
off a little of the timber a fire might go through it and ruin 
the forest, and then he would give up his contract. He would 
say, “There is no use for me to pay for this any more, the 
timber is destroyed,” and he would abandon his contract; the 
Government would be the loser and nobody would get any benefit 
out of it at all. 

For this reason, Mr. President, I am heartily in favor of this 
provision. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I wish to offer an amendment 
to the text, but before I do so I wish to say just a word on the 
Senate committee amendment. I think it is conceded here 
that we are all trying to do the same thing, and that is to 
provide a method of sale that will bring in the most money. To 
do that we want as many bidders as possible. In my judgment 
we will get more bidders and get a higher price if we sell it 
on time. If we sell it for cash, necessarily the bidders will be 
confined to people or corporations of very large means. 

The State of Oregon, which is getting most of the money, will 
not be the loser if it is sold on time. F think it will be the 
gaincr because, in the first place, I believe it will get a higher 
bid for the timber, and, in the next place, on the deferred pay- 
ments it will be getting interest at a rate that will be profit- 
able to the State; and what little goes to the Government or if 
the other amendment is defeated and 40 per cent goes to the 
reclamation fund, then the reclamation fund will be the gainer. 
We will undoubtedly get more money by selling it according to 
the House provision than by the Senate committee provision. 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Netson] says, and it is, 
of course, very true, that there might be a forest fire which 
would destroy the timber, and he thinks that a man who has 
bought it on partial payment will not take as good care of the 
timber and prevent forest fires as the man who bought a large 
tract for eash. To my mind, the reverse is true. I believe the 
man or corporation that buys a large amount of timber for 
cash and gets it all at once will expect to get rid of that tim- 
ber at the very quickest possible moment, and the tendency 
would be that danger from fire would not be spread over many 
years. He would not take the same precaution because he 
would expect to get the timber off. On the other hand, the man 
or the corporation who buys it on time, knowing that for their 
own protection they must protect it against forest fires, would 
take extraordinary precaution. 

But let us assume that a man buys it for cash. He pays a 
large sum for a tract of timber, pays it all down, and the next 
day after he does it a forest fire comes along and burns it all 
up. What would happen? The very next thing that would 
happen would be a bill in Congress to reimburse that man, 
and the argument could be made and it would be made, and it 
is very plausible, too, that he had expended his money and had 
gotten nothing in return; that he had lost in addition to the 
money he had paid the expense of the timber and 
sawing it and so forth, and the probabilities are that ali of us 
would feel inclined to return that man’s money. He was not 
te blame for the fire because he had paid his money and got 
nothing. The forest fire might destroy it in either case. 

But, Mr. President, the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN] made in his argument a statement which ap- 
pealed to me, and I think we ought to guard against it if we 
ean. He said that under the laws of Oregon the tax attaches 
the 1st of March; that the purchaser on time under the House 
provision would be able to buy a tract of timber, 40 acres at a 
time, the Ist of April, pay for it. and then being subject to the 
tax he would get it off before the Ist of March came around 
the next year. Henee there would be nothing left to tax. He 
could perform the same operation year after year and thus avoid 
taxation, 

Of course, we all want to avoid anything of that kind. It is 
probably somewhat imaginary to think that that might occur, 
but I can see that it might happen as the Senator from Oregon 
said. I want to move to amend the text on page 8, lines 2 
and 8, by striking out the following words, “ patents are issued 
as provided for herein,” and insert in lieu thereof “said timber 
is sold,” so that it would read if amended: 

All timber sold under this act shall be subject to the 3 power 
of the States apart from the land as soon as said timber is sold. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will state to the Senator that if that 
is an amendment to the House text 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have no objection to it; but that 
does not carry with it my assent to abandon the Senate com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, no; I did not expect that. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think it ought to be added. 

Mr. STERLING. Is not that very idea found in lines 7 and 
S on page 9 in the Senate committee amendment? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. STERLING (reading)— 


All timber sold under this act shall be subject to the taxing power 
of the States apart from the land. 


Mr. NORRIS. But the Senator understands the parlia- 
mentary situation is such that we can offer an amendment 
either to the committee amendment or to the House text, and 
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that before we vote on the committee amendment we can move 
to perfect the text. 

Mr. STERLING. That is true. 

Mr. NORRIS. The effect of this amendment is to put into 
the House text the same provision that is in the Senate com- 
mittee amendment on that taxing proposition; in other words, 
the State authorities would have a right to tax as soon as the 
timber is sold, and not wait for patent to be issued on a par- 
ticular part of it. I can not see any objection to it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. So far as I can consent, I am willing 
to have that amendment made. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, has the amendment been dis- 
posed of? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The question is on the amendment of 
the Senator from Nebraska. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There can be no doubt about a 
motion to amend the part to be stricken out having precedence, 
and the motion of the Senator from Nebraska to amend is in 
order. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I have no objection to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not understand that anyone objects to it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Norris]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question recurs on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Washington [Mr. POINDEXTER]. _ 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, may I express the hope 
that we can finish this measure in some way before the Senate 
is compelled, under the unanimous-consent agreement, to go into 
executive session? 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator will allow me, I should like to 
have a roll call on two amendments, or at least on one of them, 
and that will come last. The one on the distribution of the 
money I consider to be the most important, and I should like 
to have one on this question. However, I do not want the bill 
to go over. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I may be mistaken, but I fear there 
may be some difficulty about getting a quorum; that is all. 
Otherwise I have no objection to a yea-and-nay vote. 

Mr. NORRIS. There will have to be a quorum to-day after 
the Senate goes into executive session. There can not be any 
doubt about securing a quorum. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am not going to resist a demand for 
the yeas and nays. I am ready to follow the usual course. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Washington [Mr. POINDEXTER] to the amend- 
ment of the committee. 

Mr. JONES. Let it be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be stated. 

The Secretary. In the part proposed to be inserted by the 
committee, beginning on page 8, line 4, the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. POINDEXTER] proposes to strike out the first para- 
graph—all the matter embraced in lines 4, 5, and 6 down to and 
including line 14 on page 8. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the Senator from Washington to the 
amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I move to strike out the 
portion proposed to be inserted by the committee on page 8, the 
second paragraph, beginning at line 15, down to the bottom of 
the page; and in support of that, without delaying the passage 
of the bill, which I do not want to do, I wish to point out that 
it involves the proposition as to whether or not the people who 
purehase this timber shall have to remove it in any definite 
time or whether they will have an indefinite period of time in 
which to remove it, thereby keeping it from taxation and keep- 
ing it from development, very much as many large tracts of 
timber are at the present time kept in my own State. 

I will say to the Senator from Oregon that the power of 
taxation of the State, which he says he thinks would compel 
them, if properly exercised, to sell the timber within a reason- 
able time, does not operate that way. If you go across the 
northwest corner of that map there, where the mouth of the 
Columbia River is, into the State of Washington, you can find 
a duplication there—counties similar to the counties in the 
southwestern portion of the State of Oregon largely taken up 
by forest reserves—except that in the State of Washington 
they are taken up by private reserves. In the county of Pacific, 
in the State of Washington, a few years ago, when I had the 
matter examined three-quarters of the county was.owned by 
one timber company, who refused to sell the land and used their 
political and financial influence in defeating the taxes levied 


upon the land by the State and county; and after delaying it 
for years they would come in and compromise. That can very 
readily exist under the provisions of this section if you give 
these people an unlimited time in which to remove their timber. 
I prefer the provision of the House in that regard, which au- 
thorizes the Secretary of the Interior to fix a certain reason- 
able, definite time in which the timber must be removed. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I wish to call the Senator’s attention 
to even a more dangerous proposition than that in the House 
provision. Under the Senate committee provision which the 
Senator is attacking they will have to pay the taxes or lose the 
timber. The House provision provides that the timberland may 
be sold at such time, in such quantities, and under such plans, 
and so forth, with the result that if the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, under this reserve system that they have out there, con- 
cludes that it would not be a good time to sell next year, or 
5 years, or 10 years, or 20 years from now, he could postpone 
the sale and they would have an absolute right to withdraw 
this land from any sale at all. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. There is no question of withdrawal in- 
volved in it. It is the question of requiring the private owner 
of the timber or the purchaser of the timber to sell it. It is 
not Government timber; it is timber which is to be sold to pri- 
vate parties. How can the Secretary of the Interior withdraw 
that? What motive would he have for withholding it from 
sale? It will have passed out of the hands of the Government. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The Senator misunderstands me. 
That question is not involved in the Senate committee amend- 
ment; it is involved in the House provision, which authorizes 
the Secretary to sell it at such time or in such manner as he 
sees fit. So he may practically withdraw it by not offering it 
for sale on the ground that it is not the right time to sell. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. That is an entirely different matter 
from the one which I was speaking about. That is simply 
whether or not the purchaser of the timber shall be required to 
remove it within a reasonable time. I am not speaking about 
the conditions which might exist if the timber is not sold. 
That has nothing to do with this amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Washington to the amendment of the com- 
mittee. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LANE. I wish to offer an amendment. In line 6, page 8, 
after the word “ cash,” I move to insert: 
or ment in not exceeding 10 annual installments, with interest on 
su ferred payments as Secretary of the Interior may prescribe, 
not to exceed 6 per cent per annum. 

In relation to this I wish to say that if we demand cash for 
this land we will exclude nine-tenths of the people of the country 
from bidding upon it for the lack of cash with which to do it. 
If we protect the States by allowing them to tax the land in addi- 
tion to this, men of limited means will be able to put in, say, 
small portable sawmills and attend to the wants of the small 
community in which they reside and we will open the timber up 
to the public more generally and get a better price and do our 
duty by all the people instead of a few of the minority class, who 
will be able to go in if they desire to do so and control the 
situation. 

Mr. NORRIS. May I interrupt the Senator? From the read- 
ing of his amendment, it seems to me the effect of it would be 
really to make the Senate committee amendment conform 

Mr. LANE. To the House provision. 

Mr. 2 le the House provision. 

Mr, LANE. 

Mr. MN Ade Senator could accomplish that same thing 
if the Senate committee amendment were voted down. 

Mr. LANE. I should like in some way 

Mr. NORRIS. Is there anything else in the House text that 
ought to be stricken out? 

Mr. LANE. There may be. My attention was attracted more 
particularly to this matter. Just lately we had an experience 
in the sale of the lands of the Osage Indians, with which I am 
fairly familiar. There was no competition, practically, and the 
Indians suffered a great and unnecessary loss. 

Mr. NORRIS. I agree with the Senator. The reason why I 
opposed the Senate committee amendment was because it did 
not contain such a provision as the text of the bill does as passed 
by the House. If the text of the bill is satisfactory and means 
the same, and we did not amend this at all, it would go from 
the Senate to the President and would become a law a great 
deal more quickly than if we amended it. If the Senator's 
amendment is put on, as I gather from its reading it would really 
make the Senate committee amendment the same as if it was 
stricken out. 
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Mr. LANE. . Practically that may be, but it is a Senate com- 
mittee amendment, and I wish to make an amendment to the 
Senate committee amendment. I thought it might have more 
favorable consideration for that reason. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. In the committee amendment, on page 8, line 
6, after the words “ for cash,” insert: 

Or payment in not exceeding 10 annual installments with interest 
on such deferred payments as the Secretary of the Interior may pre- 
scribe, not to exceed 6 per cent per annum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Lane] to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee as amended. 

Mr. NORRIS. Upon that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. ASHURST. I shouid like to have the amendment stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is the committee amendment 
found on pages 8 and 9 as printed, The Senator from Nebraska 
requests the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. JONES (when his name was called). I have a pair for 
the day with the junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson]. 
I do not know how he would vote on this amendment, There- 
fore I withhold my vote, but I ask to be counted, 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren] and 
therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Crapp] to 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. THOMAS. I have a general pair with the senior Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. McCumser], which I transfer to the 
senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Manrix] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. THOMPSON (when his name was called). I have a 
pair with the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHersanj. In 
his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] to the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Suretps] and vote “yea.” 

Mr. WALSH (when his name was called). I inquire if the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Lippitt] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. WALSH. I have a pair with that Senator, which I 
transfer to the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MARTINE] and 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. LODGE (when the name of Mr. WEEKS was called). My 
colleague [Mr. WEEEKSs] is absent from the city. He has a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. James]. 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I have a 
standing pair with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Penrose]. From a conversation with his colleague [Mr. 
Oxtver], I think I am at liberty to vote upon this particular 
proposition. I therefore vote. I vote “yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. JAMES. As has been stated, I have a general pair with 
the junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Weeks]. I have, 
however, just had a consultation with his colleague [Mr. Longe], 
and I feel at liberty to vote on this question. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland, I have a general pair with the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. DriztryeHam]. In his absence I 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. BURLEIGH] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON] ; 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Gronna] with the Sen- 
ator from Maine [Mr. JOHNSON] ; 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] with the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. BECKHAM]; 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] with the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. Sautssury] ; and 

The Senator from New York [Mr. WapswortH] with the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire [Mr. Hottrts]. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (after having voted in the negative). 
Mr. President, I came into the Chamber hurriedly and voted 
without observing that the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE], 
with whom I am paired, was absent. I now withdraw my vote 
for that reason. 

The result was announced—yeas 44, nays 14, as follows: 
YHAS—44. 

Fall 
Fletcher 
Gallinger 
Gore 


Bankhead 
Borah 
Brady 
Brandegee 


Broussard 
Chamberlain 
Culberson 
Cummins 


Oliver 
Overman 
Owen 
Phelan 
Pittman 
Ransdell 
Reed 


Simmons Thomas 
Tillman 
Underwood 
Vardaman 
Walsh 
Warren 
Williams 


NAYS—14, 
O'Gorman 


Tape 
Poindexter 
Shafroth 


Ashurst Husting 
Chilton La Follette 
Clark, Wyo. Lane 
Curtis Norris 


Sheppard 
Townsend 


NOT VOTING—38. 
Martin, Va. 
Hollis Martine, N. J. 
Johnson, Me. Newiands 
Johnson, S. Dak. Penrose 
Jones 5 Pomerene 
Robinson 


Beckham 
Bryan 
Burleigh 
Catron 


Smoot 
Sutherland 
mesure 
Cla 

Clarke, Ark. Wadsworth 
Colt , Md. Saulsbury Weeks 
Dillingham Sherman Works 

du Pont Shields 

Goff Smith, Md. 

So the amendment was agreed to. ‘ 
Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, will the Senator from Oregon 
for a moment waive the procedure which has been agreed upon 
in reference to the consideration of the pending bill and permit 
me to offer an amendment on page 9? It is not a committee 
amendment. I shall be compelled to leave the Chamber in a 

few moments. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have no objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection on the part of 
any Senator to the request of the Senator from Idaho? The 
Chair hears none. Ñ 

Mr. BORAH. On page 9, line 21, before the word “years,” 
I oar to strike out “ five” and to insert “ three,” so that it will 
read: 

The entryman has resided upon and cultivated the land for a period 
of three years. 

I move, also in line 22, before the word “ years,” to strike out 
“seven” and to insert“ five.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Idaho will be stated, 

The Secretary. On page 9, line 21, before the word “ years,” 
it is proposed to strike out “ five” and to insert “ three,” and in 
line 22, before the word “years,” to strike out“ seven“ and to 
insert “ five,” so as to read: 

The provisions of section 2301, Revised Statutes, shall not apply 
to any entry hereunder, and no patent shall issue until the entryman 
bas resided pos and cultivated the land for a period of three years, 
ps which shall be made at any time within five years from date 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Idaho, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. å 

The next amendment of the Committee on Public Lands was, 
on page 10, line 11, after the words “nineteen hundred and,” 
to strike out thirteen” and to insert“ fifteen,” so that it will 
read: 

Since the 1st day of December, 1915, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 12, line 20, after the word 
“Tn,” to insert “ making this determination in” so as to read: 

In making this determination in the aforementioned suit or suits 
the court shall also determine, on the ye ee of the Attorne 
General, the amount of the taxes on said ds paid by the Unit 
States, as Nee in this act, and which should in law have been paid 
by the said Oregon & California Railroad Co, 

And so forth. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 15, line 9, after the name 
“United States,” to insert the words: “after which all other 
moneys received from the sales of land and timber shall be dis- 
tributed as follows,” so as to read: 

After the said railroad company, its successors or assigns, and the lien 
holders shall have been paid the amount to which they are entitled, 
as provided herein, an amount equal to that paid for accumulated es, 
as provided in section 9 hereof, shall be deposited in the Treasury to 
the credit of the United States, after which all other moneys received 
from the sale of land and timber shall be distributed as follows: 


And so forth. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 15, line 18, after the word 
“ act,” to strike out to and including the name United States,” 
in line 5, page 16, as follows: 

Thirty per cent of the remainder shall be 
the county for the construction of roads, h 

r cent shall be paid to the State in which 

e establishment and n of common schools; 40 
be d into, reserved, and appropriated as a rt of the fund created 
nA e act of Con s approved June 17, 1902, known as the reclama- 
on act; and the balance remaining in sald Oregon and California land- 


Gronna 


id to the treasurer of 
ways, and bridges; 20 
he county is located for 
per cent shall 
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grant fund shall become a part of the general fund in the Treasury of 
e United States. 


And in lieu thereof to insert: 


sachsen hm pagans pers > shall ae pue . 5 bn and ap- 
Proved Jane 1", 802° known as the reclamation act, to be expended 
on approved projects within the State of Oregon; 10 per cent of such 
remainder shall become a part of the general fund in the Treasury of 
the United States; 30 per cent of said remainder of the aris- 
ing from the sales of land and timber in the counties of Coos, — 
Lane, Tillamook, and Multnomah, in the State of Oregon, shall be 
paid to the treasurers of the said respective counties for the con- 
struction of roads, highways, and bridges. and 20 r cent thereof 
shall be paid to the proper officer of the po nay pe districts within 
the counties named, for the purpose of cing the bonded indebted- 
ness of such districts and for general harbor improvement, and where 
there is more than one port district In any 9 the county court of 
such county shall determine what portion of the fund shall be credited 
to the several port districts therein; 35 r cent of said remainder 
of the proceeds arising from the sale lands and timber within 
counties other than the counties of Coos, Douglas, Lane, Tillamook, and 
Multnomah shall be paid to the treasurers of the respective counties 
for the construction of roads, highways, and aane og and the entire 
balance remaining in said Oregon California lan nt fund, 
from whatever source derived, shall be paid to the State of Oregon for 
5 8 school fund for the support of the common schools of 

e e. 
` Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and nays on 
that amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President, I am inclined to 
vote for this amendment, but solely on the ground that I be- 
lieve it will serve as a precedent for future general legislation 
along the same lines, covering our whole public-land States. 
I say this simply to explain my vote. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. JONES (when his name was called). I again announce 
my pair with the junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] 
and therefore withhold my vote. I will let this announcement 
stand for the day. 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). Making the 
same transfer of my pair as on the former vote, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). I inquire 
whether the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Clarke] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I have a pair with that Senator, which 
I transfer to my colleague [Mr. Smoor], and vote“ nay.” 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). Announcing my 
pair and its transfer as on the previous roll call, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). Announcing the 
same pair and its transfer as I did before, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WALSH (when his name was called). Announcing the 
same pair and transfer as on the previous roll call, I vòte “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. JAMES. I transfer the general pair I have with the 
junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WrexKs] to the senior 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. KERN] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. THOMPSON. I have a pair with the senior Senator from 
Tilinois [Mr. SHERMAN]. If permitted to vote, I should vote 
“nay,” but as the Senator from Illinois is absent I withhold 
my vote. 

Mr. BECKHAM. I have a pair with the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. bu Pont]. As he is absent, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND, I announce the unavoidable absence of 
my colleague [Mr. Sxoorl. This announcement may stand for 
the remainder of the day. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose] to the Senator from Tennes- 
see [Mr. Saws] and vote “ yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 37, nays 22, as follows: 


YEAS—37 

Bankhead Fall Oliver Stone 
oan 8 Owen — 

randegee sallinger Page homas 
Chamberlain Rardin. Phelan Tillman 
Chilton Hardwick Simmons Vardaman 
Clark, Wyo. Hughes Smith, Ariz. Warren 

Iberson Lane Smith, Md. Williams 
Cummins Lea, Tenn Smith, Mich. 
Curtis Lodge Smith. S. C. 
Dillingham Nelson Sterling 
NAYS—22. 
Ashurst La Follette Overman Sutherland 
Broussard Lewis Poindexter Townsend 
Gore Myers Ransdell Underwood 
Hitchcock Newlands Reed alsh 
Husting Norris Shafroth 
James O'Gorman Sheppard 
NOT VOTING—23T. 

Beckham Clarke, Ark. Johnson, Me. itt 
Borah Colt Johnson, S. Dak. McCumber 
Bryan Au Pont Jones McLean 
Burleigh Gof Kenyon Martin, Va. 
Catron Gronna Kern Martine, N. J. 
Clapp Hollis Lee, Md. rose 
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Pittman Sherman Swanson Works 


Pomerene Shields Thompson 
Robinson Smith, Ga. Wadsworth 
Saulsbury Smoot Weeks 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 17, line 15, after the word 
“fund,” to strike out “ hereinbefore ” and to insert “in this set- 
tion,” so as to make the proviso read: 

Provided, That none of the payments to the States and counties and 
to the reclamation fund in this section provided for shall be made until 
the amount due the Oregon & California Railroad Co., its successors or 
— has been fully paid, and. the Treasury reimbursed for all taxes 
paid pursuant to the provisions of section 9 of this act. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, in this bill the Oregon 
& California Railroad Co., which violated every provision of the 
grant, is protected to the full extent of the value which it was 
to receive under that grant; but the applicants to purchase 
lands under the terms provided in the grant are not taken 
care of; in other words, the party who violated the grant is 
protected, while the parties who lived up to it are entirely 
neglected. I see no reason why people acting in good faith, 
who made application to purchase the amount of land that they 
were entitled to purchase at a price at which they were entitled 
to purchase under the granting act, should not be protected in 
this bill which we are now proposing to pass. For that pur- 
pose I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Washington will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 11, after line 17, it is proposed to 
insert the following: : 

Any N homestead entryman who, prior to April 30, 1908, made 
application to rchase any of said land, not ex ing 160 acres, and 
made tender of the — price thereof as provided in the act of 
May 4, 1870, shall, during a period of six months next following the 
passage of this act, have a preference right to make homestead entry 
of the lands for which said application was made, whether the same 
shali be in class 2 or class 3, as defined in this act, and shall receive 
a patent therefor on complyin with the provisions of the five-year 
homestead law and payment of $2.50 an acre therefor: Provided, t 
any residence or cultivation which said applicant has made u said 
land shall be credited to him in ma thereunder : vided 

urther, That all payments made to the m & California Railroad 
— b * applicant shall be credited on the payments hereinbefore 
p 8 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I do not care to dis- 
cuss the subject of settlers on this land, because it would open 
up a field that might be extended over weeks of discussion. The 
Supreme Court of the United States in its decision held that 
these so-called settlers did not have any rights or equities in 
the matter. The very amendment which is now suggested here 
would open the door to 65 people of whom I know, who, it is 
claimed, were fraudulent settlers. I know the Senator from 
Washington does not intend to open a door for them; but it is 
a complicated proposition. All of these alleged settlers can have 
their rights adjudicated and adjusted later. 

Not only are there these 65 claimants, but we might open the 
door to men embraced in a list of 16,000 or 18,000 so-called set- 
tlers. They claim, or some -of them do at least, to be settlers, 
and they extend from Maine to the Gulf of California, and from 
Portland, Oreg., to Florida; they are not merely confined to this 
country, but are found in Canada as well. So that I hope the 
Senate will vote down the amendment and let these rights be 
adjusted in some other forum than in this bill. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I only have a word to 
say in regard to that. The amendment speaks for itself. The 
matter is more or less familiarly known in the country, and I 
have no way by which I can do more than to present the matter 
to protect these people. If there are 35 or 6.500 who complied 
with the terms of that grant, they are entitled to the benefits 
which the grant conferred. 

So far as being so-called settlers” or acting in bad faith, 
they would be compelled to comply with the homestead law and 
to make their proof at the land office, and if they are acting in 
bad faith they can not make such proof. Nobody but a settler 
in good faith can get the benefit of this amendment, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Washington. [Putting the ques- 
tion.] By the sound the “ noes ” seem to have it. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I ask for a division. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Washington asks 
for a division on the amendment. Those in favor of the amend- 
ment will rise. [A pause.] Those opposed will rise. [A pause.] 
Clearly the decision of the Chair was correct, and the amend- 
ment is rejected. 

The bill is in the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, and 
open to amendment. 
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Mr. JONES. I desire to offer an amendment as a new sec- 
tion, and I simply want to say that the amendment is in line 
with that offered by my colleague [Mr. POINDEXTER] except that 
it is made to apply only to lands in the State of Washington. 
According to the report there are about 200 acres, but according 


to some letters I have received I think there are more. I will 
not take further time to discuss it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to add as a new section of the 
bill the following: 

Sec, 13. That any actual scttler who contracted with the railroad 
company for the purchase of any of the lands in the State of Wash. 
ington covered by this act, at a greater price than $2.50 per acre, and 
has been unable to secure title shall be entitled to a patent upon sub- 
mitting satisfactory proof to tlie Interlor Department that he has paid 
as much as $2.50 per acre for said lands and has otherwise complied 
with the bomestead laws of the United States as to settlement and 
cultivation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Washington. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JONES. I desire to offer an amendment to section 4, 
page 6, after the word “ class,” in line 9. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secrerary. In section 4, page 6, line 9, after the word 
* class,” it is proposed to insert: 

Provided, That any person duly qualified to enter such lands under 
the homestead laws who has resided thereon to the same extent and 
in the same manner as is reaulred under the homestead laws since 
the ist day of December, 1915, until the date of bis application to 
make entry, such person may enter the 40-acre tract, or lot or lots 
containing approximately 40 acres, upon which his improvements, or 
the greater part thereof, are situated, 

Mr. JONES. I want to say to the Senator in charge of the 
bill that I am trying to make plain the object which I under- 
stand was sought to be accomplished by the proviso in section 5 
with reference to the classes of land. I do not believe that 
the provision in section 5 covers the point which I raised a 
while ago. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Does the amendment of the Senator 
only cover applications since 1915? 

Mr. JONES. It relates to the taking of land the timber upon 
which exceeds 1.200.000 feet board measure per quarter section, 
and only covers cases where the settlers have resided on the 
lands since 1915; and permits them to take only the 40 acres 
on which their improvements are placed. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Personally I have no objection to the 
amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
is agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to he read a third time. 

The bill was rend the third time and passed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oregon de- 
sire the preamble to stand? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have no objection to it standing, Mr. 
President. I think it would be an index to follow in tracing the 
statutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the preamble is 
agreed to. 7 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I move that the Sennte request a con- 
ference with the House on the bill and the amendments and that 
the Chair appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. Tuomas, and Mr. Stenting conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 


REVOLT IN IRELAND. 


Mr. STONE. Mr. President, in behalf of and at the direction 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations, I ask unanimous consent 
to report back favorably Senate resolution 196, submitted by the 
senior Senator from Indiana [Mr. Kern] and referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. I should like to have the 
resolution read as proposed to be amended. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 
will read the resolution. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Whereas it is represented that at the time of the recent revolt in Ireland 
there were, and are yet, many American citizens in districts in which 
martial law was proclaimed and in which armed conflicts occurred, 
and whereas the relatives and friends in this country of such Ameri- 
can citizens whose safety has been thus 3 are apprehensive 
lest their lives and property have been imperiled: Therefore be it 
Resotred, That the Secretary of State be, and is hereby, requested to 

cause inquiry to be made as to the safety and well-being of American 

citizens In Ireland, and what fenn if any, may be necessary and proper, 
consistently with the recognized law of nations, for the safeguar ing 
and protection of their lives and property. 


Mr. KERN obtained the floor. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state his inquiry. 

Mr. FALL. I simply want to understand what the status of 
this report is. It is just a report that has been submitted, as 
I understand? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes. 

Mr. FALL. Is it to be considered? 

Mr. STONE. I have just submitted it. ; 

Mr. FALL. I understand that the report has been received 
by unanimous consent. Is it to be considered? 

Mr. STONE. It is not to be considered. The Senator can 
ask for its consideration. 

Mr, FALL, I have no objection to the report being made at 
this time. 

Mr. KERN. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the resolution. It has been favorably reported, 
as I understand, by the unanimous vote of the committee. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I simply want to know what is before 
the Senate. Has the Senator asked unanimous consent to make 
this report out of order? 

Mr. STONE. I asked unanimous consent to make the report. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That was granted. 

Mr. STONE. That was granted, and I made the report. 
The report has been read by the Secretary. The Senator from 
Indiana rises and asks unanimous consent for its present con- 
sideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, I have no objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution, except that the Senate, under 
a unanimous-consent agreement, is to consider other matters 
at 5 o’clock, and I shall desire to discuss this resolution, and 
I think there will not be time to discuss it before the Senate 
proceeds to the consideration of other business. Therefore I 
think possibly the resolution had better go over. I do not 
desire to make any objection to the Senator’s request to take 
it up. [A pause.] I shall object, however, to granting unani- 
mous consent, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is an objection. The resolu- 
tion will have to go to the calendar. 

Mr. FALL. I have no desire to have it go to the calendar. 

Mr. STONE. I would rather it did not go to the calendar. 
If the Senator desires to discuss it and would like to have it 
either lie on the table or to be called up to-morrow morning, 
I will withdraw it and present it at that time. 

Mr. FALL. That was my purpose in simply asking the 
question, I did not desire to enter a formal objection. 

Mr. STONE. I ask, then, that the report may lie on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is a report. It will either have 
to go to the calendar or be withdrawn, 

Mr. STONE. Then I will ask to withdraw it under the 
objection of the Senator from New Mexico, 

Mr. FALL. I object to its withdrawal, Mr. President. I 
think the matter is one that is deserving of consideration by 
this body, and I shall not cbject to the passage of it. In fact, 
I shall vote for the adoption of the resolution. The report 
has been made. It is in the Senate, and I can not see why 
it ee not simply lie over by unanimous consent on the 
table. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, all I care for is that the reso- 
lution may be brought before the Senate to-morrow morning. 
It is immaterial whether it is brought before the Senate in one 
way or another. I will ask leave to withdraw the report, and 
I will present it again to-morrow morning. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, a report from a committee has 
to lie over one day for consideration, if objection is made. 

Mr. STONE. Why, to be sure. 

Mr. LODGE. It does not carry it to the calendar until it 
has had its second day. 

Mr. STONE. But this is a committee report. 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly; and it would go over under the rule, 
upon the objection of the Senator from New Mexico, for one day, 
and then it comes up to-morrow on call. and then goes to the 
calendar if the morning hour expires before it is disposed of. 

Mr. STONE. I understood the Chair to state 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair would like the Senator 


from Massachusetts to point to any such rule which states that 
the report of a committee lies over on the table and does not go 
to the calendar. 

Mr. LODGE. Senate resolutions? 
to the calendar on the first day. 


I did not know they went 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘They have been going there ever 
Since the present occupant of the Chair has been here. 

Mr. LODGE. But a Senate resolution—— 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, is there any objection to my 
withdrawing the report? 

Mr. FALL. I have no objection whatsoever, under the Sen- 
ator’s statement. 

Mr. STONE. Very well. I ask leave to withdraw the report. 

Mr. FALL. I have no objection, under the statement made 
by the Senator that he will offer this report to-morrow morn- 
ing. 

Mr. STONE. I expect to present it to-morrow morning; and 
I am doing this in the economy of time, to prevent discussion 
on à parliamentary proceeding. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Is there any objection? The Chair 
hears none. ` 
- Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, if the Chair will allow me, on 
page 16, Rule XIV, section 5, reads as follows: 

All resolutions shall lie over one day for consideration, unless by 
unanimous consent the Senate shall otherwise direct, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes; that is an introduced reso- 
lution. It has not gone to the committee. That is always the 
rule. 

Mr. LODGE. But this is a resolution—a Senate resolution— 
and it is reported back from the committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Certainly; and when reported back 
from the committee it has always gone to the calendar since 
the present occupant of the chair has been here, at least. 

Mr. LODGE. The rule says all resolutions shall go over one 
d 


ay. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Oh, certainly; but we can not pick 
out u single rule and decide this question by one rule. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, the point is made that it comes 
from a committee, The rule is that reports of committees shall 
go over one day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Certainly. Well, where does it go? 
Are all these things on the table here, or are they on the 
calendar? À 

Mr. LODGE. Those are the bills and joint resolutions. This 
is a Senate resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The rule does not say so. It says 
„reports of committees.” 

Mr. LODGE. I think a Senate resolution occupies a dif- 
ferent place from a joint resolution. It is not named with 
them, and I think it is covered by section 5. 


SHIPMENT OF FOOD SUPPLIES TO POLAND, 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I submit a report from 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, and I will ask to have it 
read, and then I shall ask unanimous consent for its present 
consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Is there any objection? The Chair 
hears none. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. It is reported with certain amendments. 
I ask that the resolution be read as amended. That will be 
sufficient for the information of the Senate. 

The resolution (S. Res. 148, Rept. 517) as proposed to be 
amended was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That the President be, and he is hereby, requested to fur- 
nish to the Senate information as indicated below, if not incompatible 
with the public interest: 

First. What is the present attitude of the belligerent Governments 
concerning the shipment of food supplies and other necessaries of life 
to the suffering people of Poland? Do the belligerents permit such 
supplies to be sent without interruption or ey from the United 
States to Amsterdam or any other neutral port in Europe, 

Second, If the belligerent Governments make limitations or condi- 
tions or require guaranties from each other, what are the conditions 
and restrictions, and what are the terms of the guaranties thus re- 
guired, 

Third. What action, if any, have said belligerents taken toward 
giving the pe that may have been required. 

Fourth, To what committees or authority in Poland may supplies be 
forwarded and consigned. 

Fifth, To what extent is the actual work of relief in Poland being 
carried on and under whose supervision and control. 

Sixth. What are the facts at the present time as to the shipment, 
transportation, receipt, and distribution of supplies? Can these pro- 
cecdiugs be taken or are they delayed by pending negotiations with the 
countries inyolved or either of them. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, when that resolution was 
reported from the Committee on Foreign Relations I thought it 
was to be amended by including Belgium and Servia and Ar- 
menia in the resolution. I finally consented to have it reported 


with that understanding in my own mind, I thought that was 
in the mind of the committee, 
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I do not see any reason why Poland should be singled out 
alone for this inquiry. The suffering in Armenia under Turk- 
ish tyranny and oppression has been infinitely worse. There 
has not only been starvation there, but there has been assassi- 
nation; and the atrocities committed in Belgium were still 
worse, and the sufferings of the people of Servia have been 
equally as bad. 

Since the resolution was reported to the Senate, however, I 
have seen the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE], 
who assures me that I was wrong about the understanding. 
that I thought the members of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations had with one another. I therefore shall not object to 
the immediate consideration of the resolution; but I do con- 
sider it a part of my duty to protest that while the conditlon 
of Poland is being examined the condition in Armenia and in 
Servia and in Belgium is being neglected. If the United States 
Senate or Congress or the United States Government is to in- 
quire into either, it ought, in order to be absolutely impartial 
and neutral, to inquire into all. 

With this explanation, conditioned upon my misunderstand- 
ing of what I thought was the understanding between the mem- 
bers of the Committee on Foreign Relations, I shall make no 
objection to the present consideration of the resolution, 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I desire to call the attention of 
the Chair to Rule XXVI, section 2: 

All reports of committees and motions to discharge a committee from 
the consideration of the subject and all subjects from which a com- 
mittee shall be discharged shall lie over one day for consideration 

Now, “lying over” means leaving the subject precisely in the 
same position in which it was when it was reported. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘Then every bill and every report 
and every joint resolution and everything else is lying on the 
table now. 

Mr. LODGE, Most assuredly, if objection is made. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. And if objection is not made? 

Mr. LODGE. It goes by unanimous consent to the calendar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. To the calendar? 

Mr. LODGE. To the calendar. That is the ordinary course 
of a bill or joint resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Where is the rule for that? This is 
all an academic discussion upon the rules. 

Mr. LODGE. I call the Chair’s attention to a precedent. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, can I get the consent of 
ihe Senator from Massachusetts for the consideration of this 
report? s 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I will dispose of this first, if 
the Senator pleases. I thought I had the reference here, but I 
do not find what I thought I had. I think that has been the 
usual practice. In Jefferson’s Manual, to which Rule XXVI 
refers, speaking of a bill, it says: 

The chairman * * * then delivers it at the Clerk's table, where 
the amendments reported are read by the Clerk without the coherence ; 
whereupon the papers lie upon the table until the House, at its con- 
venience, shall take up the report. 

Our rule says it “ shall lie over one day“ and then, under the 
other general rules, it goes to the calendar, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. What general rule? 

Mr, LODGE. The general rule applying to bills and joint 
resolutions, They go.to the calendar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Where is there any distinction in 
the rules between bills and joint resolutions and Senate reso- 
lutions? 

Mr. LODGE. There is no need of any distinction, because 
this says “all reports from committees 

Mr. STONE, Mr. President, I rise to a question of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The Senator from Missouri will 
state it. 

Mr. STONE, There is a matter pending before the Senate, 
to wit, a resolution reported from the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, and unanimous consent has been given for its present 
consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Not yet. The Chair was about to 
inquire whether or not there was objection to its present con- 
sideration. ` 

Mr. STONE, Then the question is, Shall unanimous consent 
be given? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes. 

Mr. STONE. And, under the leadership of the distinguished 
Senator from Massachusetts, we are 

Mr. LODGE. I have no objection to its present consideration, 
but I can not be taken from the floor. 

Mr. STONE. We are discussing a parliamentary question 
that has absolutely nothing to do with this resolution, but re- 
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lates to a subject that is already passed—a report I made, and 
which, with the consent of the Senate, I withdraw, and which 
is no longer before the Senate. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. FALL] 
objected to its withdrawal. 

Mr. STONE. Well, I have withdrawn it. 

Mr. LODGE. Can the Senator withdraw it without unani- 
mous consent? 

Mr. STONE. No; but I will ask the Chair what the situation 
is in that respect. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator withdrew his objec- 
tion, and the report is entirely out of the way. 

Mr. STONE. The report has been withdrawn. It is not 
before the Senate. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I call for the regular order. 

Mr. LODGE. It certainly is not before the Senate. 

Mr. STONE. And I can not see that a discussion of a matter 
of that kind has anything to do with this. I ask the Chair to 
put the question. I ask for the regular order. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, speaking to the resolution, for 
the consideration of which unanimous consent has been given, 
I suppose 

Mr. STONE. The question of giving unanimous consent is 
not subject to discussion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution? The Chair hears none, and 
the resolution is before the Senate. 

Mr. LODGE. Now, Mr. President, addressing myself to the 
resolution, for the present consideration of which unanimous 
consent has been granted, I merely wish to say to the Senator 
from Missouri that I appreciate the force of his objection that 
no one in the Senate should ever speak upon a matter not before 
the Senate or a matter which has been disposed of by the Sen- 
ate. That is a rule that the Senate always strictly observes. 
My purpose was to bring a parliamentary point to the considera- 
tion of the Chair; and, now that I have done so, perhaps at 
some future time he and I may come to an agreement upon it. 

In the meantime I have said all that I desire to say, and I 
accept the point of order that we are talking, as the Senate 
never does, about something not before it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution as amended. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. PHELAN presented a petition of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Los Angeles, Cal, praying for the creation of a per- 
manent tariff commission, which was referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Berkeley, 
Cal., remonstrating against the enactment of legislation for 
compulsory Sunday observance in the District of Columbia, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of San Ber- 
nardino County, Cal., praying for the enactment of legislation 
to prohibit interstate commerce in the products of child labor, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. DU PONT presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Newark, Del., praying for the adoption of an amendment to the 
Constitution granting the right of suffrage to women, which 
were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Gladwin County, Mich., remonstrating against the enactment of 
legislation for compulsory Sunday observance in the District of 
Columbia, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. PAGE presented petitions of the Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union of North Bennington and of the congregations of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church of Waterbury and of the First 
Congregational Church of Hinesburg, all in the State of Ver- 
mont, praying for national prohibition, which were referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. HUGHES (for Mr. Jonnson of Maine) presented peti- 
tions of sundry citizens of Maine, praying for the enactment of 
legislation to grant pensions to widows and orphans of veterans 
of the Spanish-American War, which were ordered to lie on 
the table. 

He also (for Mr. Jounson of Maine) presented petitions of 
sundry citizens of Maine, praying for national prohibition, which 
were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also (for Mr. Jounson of Maine) presented a memorial 
of the Society of Friends of South Durham, Me., remonstrating 
against an increase in armaments, which was ordered to lie on 
the table. 

He also (for Mr. Jonnson of Maine) presented a petition of 
Manila Camp, No. 1, United Spanish War Veterans, National 


Military Home, Kans., praying for the enactment of legislation 
to grant pensions to certain survivors of Indian wars, which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES, 


Mr. OVERMAN, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 6097) to ratify the compact 
and agreement between the States of Oregon and Washington 
regarding concurrent jurisdiction over the waters of the Colum- 
bia River and its tributaries in connection with regulating, pro- 
tecting, and preserving fish, reported it without amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 513) thereon. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland, from the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, to which was referred the amendment submitted 
by Mr. BaNRKHEAD on the 22d ultimo proposing to appropriate 
$4,140 to pay Thomas W. and Alice N. Keller for ground taken 
and damages on account of condemnation proceedings in square 
No. 2838 in the city of Washington, reported it without amend- 
ment and moved that it be referred to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and printed, which was agreed to. 


THE NAVY AND MARINE CORPS. 


Mr. TILLMAN. On May 16 the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Swanson] reported from the Committee on Naval Affairs the 
bill (H. R. 12835) to authorize and empower officers and en- 
listed men of the Navy and Marine Corps to serve under the 
Government of the Republic of Haiti, and for other purposes, 
and it was placed on the calendar. I move that the bill be 
taken from the calendar and referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, 

The motion was agreed to. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. FLETCHER: 

A bill (S. 6242) authorizing the counties of Nassau, Fla., and 
Charlton, Ga., to construct a bridge across the St. Marys River 
between Florida and Georgia; to the Committee on Commerce, 

By Mr. MYERS: 

A bill (S. 6243) to provide for the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a public building thereon at Anaconda, in the State 
of Montana; and 

A bill (S. 6244) to provide for the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a public building thereon at Havre, in the State of 
Montana; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. PHELAN: 

A bill (S. 6245) transferring to the active list of the United 
States Navy John Morris Ellicott, now a captain on the retired 
list of the Navy; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

A bill (S. 6246) waiving the maximum age limit fixed by law 
for appointment of second lieutenants from civil life in the case 
of Harry B. Sepulveda; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

A bill (S. 6247) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
for the lading or unlading of vessels at night, the preliminary 
entry of vessels, and for other purposes,” approved February 13, 
1911; to the Committee on Commerce. 

A bill (S. 6248) granting a pension to Willis S. Harris, alias 
Charles E. Sanders; 

A bill (S. 6249) granting a pension to Mary E. Dollard; and 

A bill (S. 6250) granting a pension to Thomas G. Cockings; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. OLIVER (for Mr. PENROSE) : 

A bill (S. 6251) to remove the charge of desertion from the 
military record of Jonn F. Kelly; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. SHIELDS: 

A bill (S. 6252) granting a pension to Alfred C. Williams (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DU PONT: 

A bill (S. 6253) granting an increase of pension to William H. 
Bradley ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. O'GORMAN: 

A bill (S. 6254) for the relief of the Adams Express Co. (with 
accompanying 8 to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. TAGGAR 

A bill (S. 6255) ie an increase of pension to Isaac W. 
Hallock ; and 

A bill (S. 6256) granting an increase of pension to William 
Hart; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LEWIS: 

A bill (S. 6257) granting a pension to Bertha Pratt; 

A bill (S. 6258) granting an increase of pension to Elizabeth J. 
Pinckard ; and 
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‘A bill (S. 6259) granting an increase of pension to John 
Luther Skinner ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HUGHES (for Mr. Jonnson of Maine): 

A bill (S. 6260) granting a pension to Josefa Stoneman (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6261) granting a pension to Aravilla Strout (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6262) granting an increase of pension to Horace G. 
Maloon (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6263) granting a pension to Archibald S. McPheters 
(with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6264) granting an increase of pension to Jolin H. 
Lowell (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6265) granting an increase of pension to Leroy 
Harding (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6266) granting an increase of pension to Elden B. 
Maddocks (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6267) granting a pension to Alphonzo Penley (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6268) granting an increase of pension to Charles R. 
Stuart (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6269) granting an increase of pension to George H. 
Crowley (with accompanying papers); 

A bill (S. 6270) granting an increase of pension to James H. 
Stinson (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6271) granting an increase of pension to Eliakin 
Byard (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6272) granting an increase of pension to Maria A. 
Leland (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6273) granting a pension to Thomas Dagnan, alias 
Thomas Degnan (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6274) granting a pension to Hannah M. Flaherty 
(with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 6275) granting an increase of pension to Helen F. 
Goodwin; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JONES (by request): 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 138) directing the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia to withdraw their petition in 
the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia concerning the 
condemnation of land for the extension of Central Avenue; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 


AMENDMENTS TO APPROPRIATION BILLS. 


Mr. CUMMINS. I submit an amendment in the nature of a 
substitute for the committee amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by me to the Post Office appropriation bill (H. R. 10484), 
which I ask may lie on the table and be printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be printed 
and lie on the table. 

Mr. STONE submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $196,641.43 for readjustment of National Zoological Park 
boundaries, etc., intended to be proposed by him to the sundry 
civil appropriation bill (H. R. 15836), which was ordered to be 
printed, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations, 


ADDRESS BY PRESIDENT WILSON. 


Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. President, I ask to have printed in 
the Recorp the eloquent and patriotic address of the President 
of gh United States, delivered at Arlington on Memorial Day, 
May 30. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered, 
The address referred to is as follows: 
THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


“Whenever I seek to interpret the spirit of an occasion like 
this I am led to reflect upon the seas of memory. We are here 
to-day to recall a period of our history which in one sense is so 
remote that we no longer seem to keep the vital threads of it 
in our consciousness, and yet is so near that men who played 
heroic parts in it are still living, are still about us, are still 
here to receive the homage of our respect and our honor. They 
belong to an age which is past, to a period the vital questions 
of which no longer vex the Nation, to a period of which it may 
be said that certain things which had been questionable in the 
affairs of the United States were once for all settled, disposed 
of, put behind us, and in the course of time have almost been 
forgotten. 

“It was a singularly complete work that was performed by 
the processes of blood and iron at the time of the Civil War, 
and it is singular how the settlement has ruled our spirits since 
it was made. I see in this very audience men whe fought in 
the Confederate ranks. I see them taking part in these exer- 
cises in the same spirit of sincere patriotism that moves those 
who fought on the side of the Union, and I reflect how singular 
und how handsome a thing it is that wounds such as then were 


opened should be so completely healed and that the spirit of 
America should so prevail over the spirit of division. 

“Tt is the all-prevailing and triumphant spirit of America, 
where, by our common action and consent, Governments are set 
up and pulled down; where affairs are ruled by common coun- 
sel; and where, by the healing processes of peace, all men are 
united in a common enterprise of liberty and of peace. 

“And yet, ladies and gentlemen, the very object for which we 
are met together is to renew in our hearts the spirit that made 
these things possible. The Union was saved by the processes 
of the Civil War. That was a crisis which could be handled, it 
seems, in no other way, but I need not tell you that the 
peculiarity of this singular and beloved country is that its 
task—its human task—is apparently never finished; that it is 
always making and to be made. 

CRISIS WHICIL THREATENS. 

“And there is at present upon us a crisis which scems to 
threaten to be a new crisis of division. We know that the war 
which is to ensue will be a war of spirits and not of arms. We 
know that the spirit of America is invincible and that no man 
can abate its power, but we know that that spirit must upon 
occasion be asserted, and that this is one of the occasions, 

“America is made up out of all the nations of the world. 
Look at the rosters of the Civil War. You will see names there 
drawn from almost every European stock. Not recently, but 
from the first, America has drawn her blood and her impulse 
from all the sources of energy that spring at the fountains of 
every race, and because she is thus compounded out of the 
peoples of the world her problem is largely a problem of union 
all the time, a problem of compounding out of many elements 
a single triumphal force. 

“The war in Europe has done a very natural thing in Amer- 
ica. It has stirred the memories of men drawn from many of 
the belligerent stocks. It has renewed in them a national feel- 
ing which had grown faint under the soothing influence of peace, 
but which now flares up when it looks as if nation had chal- 
lenged nation to a final reckoning, and they remember the 
nations from which they were sprung and know that they are in 
this life-and-death grapple. It is not singular, my fellow citi- 
zens, that this should have occurred, and up to a certain point it 
is not just that we should criticize it. We have no criticism for 
men who love the places of their birth and the sources of their 
origin. We do not wish men to forget their mothers and their 
fathers, their forbears running back through long, laborious 
generations which have taken part in the building up of the 
strength and spirit of other nations, No man quarrels with 
hat SOURCE OF INSPIRATION, 

“From such springs of sentiment we all draw some of the 
handsomest inspirations of our lives. But all that we do criti- 
cize is that in some instances—they are not very numerous— 
but in some instances men have allowed this old ardor of an- 
other nationality to overthrow their ardor for the nationality 
to which they have given their new and voluntary allegiance. 
And so the United States has again to work out by spiritual 
process a new union, when men shall not think of what divides 
them but shall recall what unites them; when men shall not 
allow old loves to take the place of present allegiances; when 
men must, on the contrary, translate that very ardor of love of 
country of their birth into the ardor of love for the country of 
their adoption and the principles which it represents. 

“I have no harshness in my heart eyen for the extremists in 
this thing which I have been trying in moderate words to de- 
scribe; but I summon them, and I summon them very solemnly, 
not to set their purpose against the purpose of America. Amer- 
ica must come first in every purpose we entertain, and every 
man must count upon being cast out of our confidence, cast out 
even of our tolerance, who does not submit to that great ruling 
principle. 

PURPOSES OF AMERICA, 

“But what are the purposes of America? Do you not see 
that there is another significance in the fact that we are made 
up out of all the peoples of the world? The significance of that 
fact is that we are not going to devote our nationality to the 
same mistaken aggressive purposes that some other nationalities 
have been devoted to; that because we are made up, and con- 
sciously made up, out of all the great family of mankind, we are 
champions of the rights of mankind. 


“We are not only ready to cooperate, but we are ready to. 


fight against any aggression, whether from without or from 
within. But we must guard ourselves against the sort of 
aggression which would be unworthy of America. We are 
ready to fight for our rights when those rights are coincident 
with the rights of man and humanity. It was to set those 
rights up, to vindicate them, to offer a home to every man who 
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believed in them, that America was created and her Government 
set up. We have kept our doors open because we did not think 
we in conscience could close them against men who wanted to 
join their force with ours in vindicating the claim of mankind 
to liberty and justice. 


WANTS NO ADDITIONAL TERRITORY. 


“America does not want any additional territory. She does 
not want any selfish advantage over any other nation in the 
world, but she does wish every nation in the world to under- 
stand what she stands for and to respect what she stands for; 
and I can not conceive of any men of any blood or origin failing 
to feel an enthusiasm for the things that America stands for, 
or failing to see that they are indefinitely elevated above any 

urpose of aggression or selfish advantage. 

“I said the other evening in another place that one of the 
principles which America held dear was that small and weak 
States had as much right to their sovereignty and independence 
as large and strong States. She believes that because strength 
and weakness have nothing to do with her principles. Her 
principles are for the rights and liberties of mankind, and this 
is the haven which we have offered to those who believe that 
sublime and sacred creed of humanity. 

“And I also said that I believed that the people of the United 
States were ready to become partners in any alliance of the 
nations that would guarantee public right above selfish aggres- 
sion, Some of the public prints have reminded me, as if I 
needed to be reminded, of what Gen. Washington warned us 
against, He warned us against entangling alliances. I shall 
never myself consent to an entangling alliance, but I would 
gladly asset to a disentangling alliance—an alliance which 
would disentangle the peoples of the world from those combina- 
tions in which they seek their own separate and private in- 
terests and unite the people of the world to preserve the peace 
of the world upon a basis of common right and justice. There 
is liberty there, not limitation. There is freedom, not en- 
ianglement. There is the achievement of the highest things for 
which the United States has declared its principle. 

TOUCHES UPON PREPAREDNESS, 


“We have been engaged recently, my fellow citizens, in dis- 
cussing the processes of preparedness. I have been trying to 
explain to you what we are getting prepared for, and I want 
to point out to you the only process of preparation which is 
possible for the United States. It is possible for the United 
States to get ready only if the men of suitable age and strength 
will volunteer to get ready. 

I heard the president of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce report the other evening on a referendum to 750 of the 
chambers of commerce of the United States upon the question 
of preparedness, and he reported that 99 per cent of them had 
voted in favor of preparedness. Very well, now, we are going 
to apply the acid test to these gentlemen, and the acid test is 
this: Will they give the young men in their employment free- 
dom to yolunteer for this thing? I wish the referendum had 
included that, because that is the essence of the matter. 

“Tt is all very well to say that somebody else must prepare, 
but are the business men of this country ready themselves to 
lend a hand and sacrifice an interest in order that we may get 
ready? We shall have an answer to that question in the next 
few months. A bill is lying upon my table now, ready to be 
signed, which bristles all over with that interrogation point, 
and I want all the business men of the country to see that inter- 
rogation point staring them in the face. I have heard a great 
many people talk about universal training. Universal volun- 
tary training, with all my heart, if you wish it, but America does 
not wish anything but the compulsion of the spirit of America. 

COMPULSION OF PUBLIC OPINION. 

“T, for my part, do not entertain any serious doubt of the 
answer to these questions, because I suppose there is no place 
in the world -where the compulsion of public opinion is more 
imperative than it is in the United States. You know yourself 
how you behave when you think nobody is watching. And now 
all the people of the United States are watching each other. 
There never was such a blazing spotlight upon the conduct 
and principles of every American as each one of us now walks 
and blinks in. 

“And as this spotlight sweeps its relentless rays across every 
Square mile of the territory of the United States, I know a 
‘great many men, even when they do not want to, are going to 
stand up and say, ‘Here.’ Because America is roused, roused 
to a self-consciousness and a national self-consciousness such 
as she has not had in a generation. 

“And this spirit is going out conquering and to conquer until, 
it may be, in the Providence of God, a new light is lifted up in 
America which shall throw the rays of liberty and justice far 


abroad upon every sea, and even upon the lands which now 
wallow in darkness and refuse to see the light.“ 


POSTAL SAVINGS BANK. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, on yesterday, at the con- 
clusion of my remarks in reference to the bill (S. 6224) to in- 
crease the utility of the postal savings bank, to encourage 
savings among the people, to secure the largest returns for such 
savings consistent with adequate security, to provide for the 
loans of such savings for the promotion of agriculture and other 
useful, productive industries, and for the promotion of home 
building and home improvement in the rural districts and else- 
where, I intended to ask permission of the Senate to have the 
bill printed in full in the Recorp. I desire at this time to ask 
for such permission. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The bill introduced by Mr. Suerrarp May 31, 1916, and re- 
Poetics to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, is as 

OWS: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the short title of this act shall be the 
industrial savings act. 

Sec. 2. That a board of trustees is hereby created for the adminis- 
tration of this a consisting of the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Postmaster General, the Secretary of the Interior, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, the Attorney General, the Secret. of Commerce, and the 
Secre of Labor, all acting ex officio, to be known as the industrial 


gs x 
Sec, 3. That for the ve gen efficient organization and conduct 
of the business of the indus savings board, it shall ap under 
the rules of the Civil Service Com on a first chief, a second chief, 
and a third chief, having such wers and duties as the board may 
designate; also such other assistants, attorneys, and other employees 
as the board may consider necessary. The compensation of the persons 
so appointed shall be such as the industrial savings board may author- 
ize, and shall 5e ‘og from the profits of the postal savings bank. 
tants 4. gaat — cpr gg sores: — 5 shall, as cig 3 

e over the con existing postal savings bank, the details o 
its administration to continue in connection with the t offices 
throughout the country, under the direct supervision of the Postmaster 
n the board. t be a 

EC. 5. F made therefor, ev 

all le St office 


deposits, as letters y s are without limitation, the manner of 


Sec. 6. That of the funds which are now or may hereafter be de- 
oe in the postal savings bank, not to exceed 25 per cent of the 
lance in hand at any time, may be invested in the bonds of the 
United States, bought in the open market at the lowest obtainable price 
or bought at such price from the Treasurer of the United States. Any 
rtion of said bonds may, in the discretion of the industrial savings 
„ be sold in the open market at the hest obtainable price or 

sold to the United States Treasurer at such price. A 

Sre, 7. That no other investment of the funds deposited shall be 
made, with the exception of a working reserve, the amount of which 
shall be determined by the industrial savings board; the balance of the 
funds shall be loaned at the highest obtainable rate of interest on what, 
in the discretion of the industrial savings board, is considered as ade- 
quate security, in manner as follows and in this act provi . 

a) Loans to be made only for uses provided in the title of this bill. 

b) Demands for loans be in excess of loanable funds, preference 
shall be given— 

{3} To small loans over large loans. 

2) To short-time loans over long-time loans. 

(3) Loans adequately secured by readily marketable collateral over 
loans on real estate or other less-readily marketable security. 

e In accordance with the above the board shall, from time to time 
fix the rate of interest to be charged according to the supply of an 
demand for loanable funds, the profit and security of the depositors 
being the basis of decision. 

8ac. 8. That the industrial savings board shall give clear and ample 
publicity to its rulings as to character of securities required for loans 
and the terme of such loans under the following limitations: 

(a) Loans not to exceed 95 per cent of the market value of United 
States bonds or the bonds of States. 

(b) Not to exceed 90 per cent of the market value of such other 
securities as are admissible investments under the existing laws of New 
York or Massachusetts for savings banks, or as are estimated by the 
industrial savings board as of equivalent good standin 

(e) Not to exceed 85 per cent of the market value of wheat, cotton, or 
pect} „ produets, so-called, in safe, adequately insured 
public rage, 

(d) And other securities and terms in the discretion of the board 
deemed adequate. 

Src. 9. That not to exceed 50 per cent of the balance of deposits 
may be loaned to an amount not exceeding one-half appraised value 
on unineumbered real estate in States and Territories where laws 
for the protection of creditors are by the Industrial Savings Board 
deemed adequate and fair in manner as follows: 

(a) Through any national bank or other incorporated bank or cor- 
poration whose business is dealing in or guaranteeing real-estate 
mortgages and which is subject to the examination and contro! of 
the United States Treasu or of the banking department of any 
State, in the estimation of the Industrial Savings rd adequately 
protecting depositors, loans may be made to an amount at one time 
outstanding not to exceed ten times the capital and surplus of the 
bank or corporation. which shall be required to guarantee the prompt 

ent of the principal and interest of the loans made through 
k or corporation, 

(b) The k ot corporation shall be entitled to a commission of 
5 per cent of the interest paid on such loan by the borrower, who 
shall not be subject. to any other charge except the necessary expense 
of examination of title and drawing papers, which charge may be 
fixed by rules of the Industrial Savings Board. 

Sec. 10. That 1 loans without requirement of collateral 


security may be made in manner as follows: 
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(n) The borrower to make written statement showing his assets 
and liabilities; the amount of Joan not to exceed $1,000; the le 
of time, which shall not exceed one year; the pu for which 
Joan is to be used, which ‘shall be in accordance with the stated pur- 
pose of this act; which statement shall be attached to the borrower's 
negotiable note. 


(b) The principai and interest of the loan to be 3 pt 
payment by a bank or man as in section 9, which be 
entitled to a commission of 5 per cent of the interest d thereon, 


the borrower being subject to no other charge, and the total of such 
loans at one time outstanding not to exceed five times the capital 
ane 1 lus of the rantor. 

e 
two years’ trial it is deemed too small for the best results, may be 
‘extended by the board from time to time to larger specified sums, the 
terms to be uniform throughout the United States. 

8 That te induce the largest possible savings and serve the 
great 
positors and to the postal savings bank, the Industrial Savings Board 
shall cause to be prepared and issned certificates of deposit of the 
size and form, but different in color and appearance, of customary 
bank currency, the said certificates being of the following tenor and 
im manner indicated: 

(a) “The United States Postal Savings Bank has received 
(here the de 
thus identifying bis signature on the back when he 
$10 (or other specified sum), and will pay the same a 
from date of issue, together with interest earned hereon as estima 
by the Industrial Savings Board, the interest compounded semiannually, 
on surrender hereof properly indorsed.” 


e limit of the loans specified in (a) of this section, if after | 


possible convenience, security, and economy of use to de. 


from 

sitor will write his own signature and address in ink, 
sses the same) | their 
three months 


(b) This certificate to be duly executed, dated, and recorded where | 


issued, as done in case of money 

(c) Certificates in this form g 
$10, pied $100, 81,000 and larger, as the Industrial Savings Board 
may order. 

(d) Certificates similar, but payable to bearer and bearing no 
interest, shall be issued in denominations of $1, $2, and $5. 

(e) To encourage of deposits, and also serve the 
‘convenience of those 
certificates payable to bearer, without interest, shall be provided 
denominations of 5 cents, 10 cents, 25 cents, and 50 cents, of size 
——— —.— similar to United States fractional currency issued in 1862 
‘and la 


i| Each elector shall be 


orders. 
shall be issued in denominations of | 


the beginning 
who desire them in preftrence to coin money, 
envelope to himself, 


(f) Simple printed instructions for their use may appear on the 


front or back of each of the various certificates. 

ig) These certificates shali not be legal tender nor in any way 
indicated as money,“ but may pass from hand to hand 
agreement, ns is done in the case ‘of “certified” or other bank checks. 

Sec, 12, That at the county seat of every county in the United 
States or similar civil divisions otherwise called, and in such larger 
cities as the Industrial Savings Board shall deem wise, one or more 
post offices shall be designated by the Industrial Board as 
postal savings banks of issue and redemption, and shall be a pete | 
equipped and placed in charge of competent persons qualified by 
sufficient bank experience. 

ia) Such banks of issue and redemption shall issue and record 
as „ by the Industrial Savings Board certificates of deposit as 
descr in section 11 hereof in exchange for bankable funds as 
regulations made said board, and shall redeem the same w 
issued by itself or by other similar banks of issue and redemption 
a i money or in new certificates of deposits, as the applicant 
may desire. 

(b) Each depositor in said banks shall record his signature and 
address with the bank on a record eae as is customary by com- 
„ mercial banks, so that Indorsement of signatures on backs of cer- 
titiestes may be verified whea desired. 

Sec. 13. That the industrial savings board shall designate 12 or 
more districts covering the United States, in a central city of each 
ef which shall be o a district bank, which shall act as clear- 
ing and reserve banks for all the banks of issue and redemption within 
the district, In accordance with rules and regulations of the industrial 


in the city of Washington, D. C., 

po mgs bank, which shall act as cleari 
bank for the 12 district banks, and may have direct deal with and 
oversight of ail the county banks of issue and redemption as the in- 
dustrial savings board shall order. 

Sec, 15. That every smaller post office and every letter carrier may, 
in accordance with ons made by the industrial savings Aires 
adequate bonds for safety being required as convenient, keep in hand 
jimited amounts of certificates of deposit, secured from the local 
county banks of issue and redemption, to be given to local-known a 
— — in exchange for bankable funds to be forwarded to the coun 

nk of issue and redemption, and may also redeem small certificates 
of deposit as they can conveniently. Such post offices and letter 
carriers shall also give proper receipts to any applicant for bankable 
funds or for certificates of deposit, to be sent to the county bank of 
— am 3 — ex 5 ge Bir 5 5 ficates of 

eposit, an eliver > same to applicam ex e for th 
own receipt originally given to the oi py Ted n 

Sec. 16. That each county bank of issue and redemption and each 
district tank shall keep in hand such working balance as the indus- 
trial savings board shall direct. the county bank forwarding any sur- 
plus to its district bank, and the district bank any surplus to the 
national central bank, and each of said banks shall make loans as 
authorized by the industrial savings board, the county bank also draw- 
ing en its district bank und the district bank drawing on the national 
central 8 as the industrial savings board may direct. 

Sec. 17. That existing savings banks of the United States, which 
desire and will submit to satisfactory examination and supervision 
of the industrial savings board and is found of standing satisfactory 
to the board, may be made a of the postal savings bank, to re- 
ceive deposits and pay certificates in accordance with re tions 
maie by the beard, and shall be allowed as compensation for such 
service a commission ot 5 per cent of the net earnings of the deposits, 
as estimated by the industrial savings board, which said existing sav- 
ings bank vecures through its agency. 

Sac. 18. ‘That in lieu of the principal of amortization (which may 
be applied whea the borrower desires) loans secured by real estate or 
other collateral may be made as follows: 


mutual, 


cates of de 


The * or other paper shall be drawn to secure any sum 
due from the borrower not exceeding the amount named therein for 
any time not longer than the :on: time therein specified, the bor- 
rower thus being permitted to adjust the amount of his loan from 
time to time acco g to his needs and opportunities. 

Sec, 19. That postmasters and other employees in service at the 
time of the transfer of the postal savings bank to the industrial 
savings board shall continue in office until the board finds-from ex- 
perience that any are inefficient, when such of them may be remoyed, 
according to rules and regulations which the board shall establish, 
with the approval of the Civil Service Commission, and their suc- 
cessors appo: under the rules of the Civil Service Commission, 

Sec. 20. That the industrial savings board shall test the safety and 
practicability of making small and short-time loans to farmers and 
other producers in manner as follows: 

(a) After the total balance of deposits in the postal savings bank 
shall have reached the sum of not less than $1,000,000. 

(b) The board shall select not to exe 10 counties in various 
parts of the United States to make the trial for a period of not less 
than one year, after which time, if in the opinion of the board the 
plan Po successful, the method may be extended to many or all other 
coun 


used, in accordance with this act, which statement shall att: 
to the 8 negotiabie note. 
(da) ese applications shall be referred for approval or rejection 


to a committee of persons elected by the applicants, and also 
to a committee of three persons elected by the depositors in the 
porn savings bank within the county, in manner provided here fol- 
owing: Loans to be allowed shall be approved by not less than two- 
thirds of the weight of vote of each committee, and also by one or 
more experts appointed y the board, which may be the postmaster 
of the county bank of issue and redemption, or other person or persons. 

(e) The two committees to be el manner as follows: The 
postmaster to prepare 3 nallots and send the same with return 

f, and send to each applicant and to each depositor 
in the county bank of issue and redemption having then and three 
months previously outstanding deposits at the time of $50 or more. 
entitled to three votes, which de may cast for 
ttree, two, or one person of his choice. The 
having weight of vote according to the number of votes by which 
he is chosen, shall, upon motice of the postmaster, meet and choose 
three of their number to act as the committee, the electors balloting 
repeatedly as may be necessary to reduce the number to three. The 
committee thus elected each shall have weight of vote according to 
the cumulative number of votes by which he is chosen, 

(f) The members of the committee chosen shall have cont tion 
for services in passing on loans at the rate of 20 cents an hour, ‘the 
time to be approved by the postmaster. 

(gz) Applicants whose leans are arcepted shall give the bank their 
negotiable notes for the amounts and time approved, the same to be 
discounted by the bank at double the rate of interest current in 
postal savings bank for loans secured by collateral, the applicant being 
given the proceeds less his pro rata expense of passing on the loans. 
After the end of one year, when all of the loans shall have ma 
any »rofits to the bank on the total of the loans in excess of the 
current rate of interest for secured loans shall be paid in rebate to 
those whose loans were promptly and fully paid, so that the net cost 
of the loan to the borrower may be reduced to approximately the 
same as secured loans. 

(h) If after ample test such method of loaning is found safe and 

rofitable, the amount to be loaned to each applicant may be increased 

yond $500, the increase to be uniform throughout the United States. 
If some counties rare to be habitually Dein he op while other 
counties prove habitually profitable, the b may withhold, tem- 
88 or longer, permission to make such loans from the unprofitable 
counties. 

Sec, 21. That commercial banks may make deposits m and draw 
upon county banks of issue and redemption ‘to such extent as said 
county banks may be able conveniently to serve them, but may, with- 
out limitation, deal direct with the district banks and national cen- 
tral bank as per re tions of industrial savings board, and certifi- 

t in the postal nya bank may counted as part of 
all national banks, 


s so chosen, each 


the legal res rve of 

Sec. 22. That the board shall cause to be prepared and printed for 
the general public simple tables showing the value of $10 or larger 
sums at compounded interest for ms fs months, and years at various 
rates of interest, such as will be useful to depositors. 

Suc. 23. That needless and expensive records and statistics shall 
be avoided, but the board shall provide for such as may materially 
serve the interests of depositors and enable the board to annually 
report to Congress such information and recommendations as may be 
of service to Congress. : 

Suc. 24. That to the extent that the mails shall be used in facili- 
tating the business of the postal savings bank, either by the bank 
itself or by its patrons, the board shall provide special stamps for 
free use of the mails, keeping records so that approximately the actual 
cost of the Postal Service shall be pald by the postal savings bank to 
the Post Office rtment. 

Src. 25. That the sum of $1,000,000 is hereby appropriated for any 
necessary expense, in the discretion of the board, in the rapid develop- 
ment of the postal savings bank, the sum used to be considered only as 
an advance and to be repaid to the Treasury, with interest thereon, 
from the profits of the postal savings bank, which is to be made sélf- 
sustaining, without subsidy or other charge against taxpayers. 

Sec. 26. That all provisions of an act to establish postal savings, 
etc., approved June 25, 1910, and of amendments thereto not incon- 
sistent with this present act, shall continue in force, and all other 
provisions are accordingly modified or repealed, as are all other acts 
of Congress inconsistent herewith. 

Src. 27. That to the extent that certificates of deposit in postal 
savings banks crowd out of use forms paper money now in use, 
causing the depreciation of the market price of bonds of the United 
States used to secure thei: circulation, below par, the Treasurer of 
the United States shall purchase or redeem such bonds at par issuing, 
so far as may be necessary to do so, other bonds of the United States 
bearing higher rate of interest and marketable at or above par, 
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EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. STONE. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business, 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 30 minutes spent 
iu executive session the doors were reopened. 


NOMINATION OF LOUIS D. BRANDEIS. 


The injunction of secrecy was removed from the following 
proceedings in executive session: 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT, MAY 26, 1916. 

That not later than Thursday, June 1, 1916, the majority 
members of the Committee on the Judiciary and the minority 
members thereof may file reports upon the nomination of Louis 
D. Brandeis to be an Associate Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, which reports shall forthwith be printed 
in confidence for the use of the Senate; that, on the said day— 
Thursday, June 1, 1916—at not later than 4.55 o'clock p. m., the 
Senate shall proceed to the consideration of executive business. 
and that at 5 o'clock p. m., on the said day, the Senate shall pro- 
ceed to vote, without debate, upon the said nomination to a 
final conclusion. 

It is further ordered that, after the said vote, the said reports 
and the proceedings upon the vote shall be printed in the RECORD, 
and the injunction of secrecy removed from all matters in rela- 
tien to said nomination, 

Vote on the question of advising and consenting to the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Brandeis. Yeas and nays asked by Mr. 


CHILTON, 

YEAS—47 
Ashurst Hughes Overman Smith, Ariz, 
Bankhead Husting Owen Smith, Ga. 
Beckham James Phelan Smith, Md. 
Broussard rm Pittman Smith, S. C. 
Chamberlain La Follette Poindexter Stone 
Chilton ane Ransdell Taggart 
Culberson Lea, Tenn Reed homas 
Fletcher Lee, Må. Saulsbury Thompson 
Gore Lewis Shafroth Underwood 
Hardwick Myers Sheppard Vardaman 
Hitchcock Norris Shields Walsh 
Hollis O'Gorman Simmons 

NAYS—22, 
Brady du Pont Nelson Sutherland 
Brandegee Fall Newlands Townsend 
Clark, Wyo. Gallinger Oliver Warren 
Cummins Harding Page Works 
Curtis on eg Smith, Mich. 
Dillingham Lodge Sterling 

NOT VOTING—27. 

Borah Goff McLean Smoot 
Bryan Gronna Martin, Va, Swanson 
Burleigh Johnson, Me. Martine, N. J. Tillman 
Catron Johnson, S. Dak. Penrose Wadsworth 
Clap Jones Pomerene Teeks 
Clarke, Ark Kenyon Robinson Williams 
Colt McCumber Sherman 


Announcing the vote, the Vice President stated that the reso- 
lution of confirmation had been agreed to, and announced that 
the nomination had been confirmed. 

Mr. FALL. I have a general pair with the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. MARTINE]. I transfer my pair to the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Suoor] and vote “nay.” If the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. MARTINE] were present and not paired he 
would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. HOLLIS. I have a pair with the junior Senator from 
New York [Mr. WapswortH]. I transfer that pair to the Sen- 
ator from Maine [Mr. JoHnson]. If the Senator from Maine 
were present he would vote “yea.” If the Senator from New 
York [Mr. WADsworTH] were present be would vote “nay.” I 
vote “ yea.” 

I also desire to state that if the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
LAPP] were present he would vote “yea.” He is paired with 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon], who would vote “nay.” 

Mr. JONES. I have a pair with the junior Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Swanson] and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Bona! 
is paired with the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Gnox Na]. 
If the Senator from Idaho were present he would vote “nay,” 
and the Senator from North Dakota would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. THOMAS. The Senator from Virginia [Mr. MARTIN] is 
necessarily absent. If he were present he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. HUGHES. My colleague [Mr. MARTINE] is necessarily 
absent from the Senate. If present he would vote “yea.” He 
is paired with the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. FALL]. 

Mr. OWEN. I have a pair with the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Carron]. I transfer that pair to the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. Bryan] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. JAMES. I desire to announce that the Senator from 


Ohio [Mr. PouxnENE] is paired with the junior Senator from 


Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKS]. If present the Senator from Ohio 
would vote in favor of the confirmation of Mr. Brandeis and 
the Senator from Massachusetts would vote against the con- 
firmation, 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I am paired with the junior Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Cor]. I transfer that pair to the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota [Mr. Jonxsox] and vote “yea.” If 
the Senator from South Dakota were present he would vote 


tea ” 


I transfer that pair to the 
senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Manrix] and vote “yea.” 

Mr. LODGE. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Weeks] is paired with the senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
PoMERENE]. If my colleague were present he would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have a general pair with the senior Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose], If present he would 
vote “nay” and I would vote “yea,” if I had the privilege; 
but I withhold my vote in consequence of my pair. 

Mr, THOMPSON. I have a pair with the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. SHERMAN], but under an arrangement with the Sen- 
ator from Illinois, if his vote is not controlling, I am permitted 
to vote on this nomination. I therefore vote “yea.” I am re- 
quested to announce that if he were present he would vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. TILLMAN. I have a pair with the junior Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Gorr]. If I were at liberty to vote I would 
yote “ yea.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce that the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. BURLEIGH] is paired with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON]. 

Mr. NEWLANDS (after the result of the vote had been an- 
nounced). Regarding my vote, I should like to say that I have 
great admiration for Mr. Brandeis as a propagandist and publi- 
cist, but x do not regard him as a man of judicial temperament, 
and for that reason I voted against his confirmation, 

On motion of Mr. CHILTON it was 


Ordered, That there be printed as part 2 of volume 2 of Senate 
Document No. 409 the additional evidence (part 22 of the hearings) 
taken before the subcommittee of the Committee on the Judiciary, and 
the report of the Committee on the Judiciary to the Senate, with the 
views of the minority, on the nomination of Louis D, Brandeis; that 
1,000 extra copies thereof be printed for the use of the Senate, to be 
distributed through the folding room, and that 500 additional copies be 
printed for the use of the Committee on the Judiciary, 


[Ex. Rept. No. 2, pt. 1, Gith Cong., 1st sess.] 
NOMINATION OF LOUIS D, BRANDEIS. 


Mr. CHILTON, from the Committee on the Judiciary, submitted the 
following report: 

The Committee on the Judiciary, to whom was referred the nomina- 
tion of Louis D. Brandeis, of Massachusetts, to be Associate Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, vice Joseph Rucker Lamar, 
deceased, beg leave to report it back with the recommendation that it 
be confirmed. 

The nomination was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary on 
January 28, 1916. On January 31 the committee referred it to the 
following as a subcommittee: Messrs. CHILTON (chairman), FLETCHER, 
Watsn, CLARK of Wyoming, and CUMMINS. 

The subcommittee held hearings, made necessa: by a protest against 
confirmation of the nomination, which began on February 9, 1916, and 
continued from time to time until March 15, 1916. On February 16 
Mr. Works was appointed on the subcommittee in the place of Mr. 
CLARK of Wyoming, 

On April 3 the subcommittee made a favorable report to the entire 
committee, recommending confirmation of the nomination. There was 
a minority report, however, against confirmation, made by Messrs. 
Cumsins and Works. The majority views of the subcommittee are set 
out at length in the separate reports of the majority members of the 
subcommittee. Mr. CHILTON'S views were concurred in by Mr, FLETCHER, 
and Mr. Watsu filed a separate report. 

All of these views of the members of the subcommittce are printed 
in Senate Document No. 409, Sixty-fourth Congress, first session. and 
your committee herewith adopts the statements and views of Mr. 
8 and of Mr. WaLst and makes the same a part of this report, 
as follows: 


Mr. CHILTON, from the subcommittee of the Committee on the Judi- 
clary, submitted the following views : 


To the COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
UNITED STATES SENATE: 


As heretofore announced to the Committee on the Judiciary, your 
subcommittee decided to have open hearings, which were begun on 
POIRES 9, 1916, and continued from time to time until March 15, 
1 


Very soon after your subcommittee was organized a protest against 
the confirmation was filed, signed by the following-named gentlemen : 
rles S. Rackemann, Harrison M. Dayis, Joseph Sargent, A. Lawrence 
Towell, John Noble, Charles F. Adams, I. Tucker Burr, C. Minot Weld, 
Nathaniel H. Stone, Felix Rackemann, Arthur Lyman, Henry 8. Grew, 
George P, Gardner, Roger Walcott, Pierpont L. Stackpole, Francis Pea- 
as Edmund K. Arnold, William B. Luther, Charles A. Williams, Moses 
Williams, Reginald H. Johnson, Henry Ware, J. L. Thorndike, Julian Cod- 
man, Richard C. Storey, Fred C. Bowditch, W. I. Putnam, Prof. Edward 
II. Warren, Roger S. Warner, James M, Newell, William S. Hall, Clifton 


1916. 
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L. Bremer, Lawrence Minot, Henry E. Edes, Hollis R. 2 Edward 
S. F Boyd, J. A. 


Dodge, F. Walker Johnson, George B. Dabney, Francis R. 

Lowell Blake. Louis Bacon, Lawrence P. Dodge, George arris, 
Eugene J. Fabens, Charles H. Fiske, i Harold Jefferson Coolidge, 
P. T. Jackson, jr., Augustus P. Loring, iliam W. Va „Samuel D. 
Parker, Thomas N. Perkins, R. W. Boyden, Henry L. ttuck, A. R. 
Graustein, James D. Colt, Edmund A. Whitman, William C. Indicott, 
Albert E. TERU Wiliam V. Kellen, and Frederic M. Stone. 

Mr. Austen G. Fox, assisted by Mr. Kenneth M. 8 ce, appeared on 
of those signing the petition, and the committee requested Mr. 
George W. Anderson to represent the committee in bringing out the 
facts. Quite a number of other 1 and many letters of com- 

before the committee in the shape 
of letters and tel 


members, all of which are made a part of the report. 

As to every charge made against the nominee by the protesting com- 
mittee or contained in rumor or which in any way came to the knowl- 
edge of your committee, we have sent for those all to have 3 
and have examined such witnesses. All the testimony of the 43 t- 
nestes examined was taken down by a stenographer, was printed, and 
is contained in one volume of 1,316 pages, which is now before the 
committee. The evidence relates to various charges reflecting upon the 
3 conduct of the nominee, as well as his standing and general 
reputation. 

On pages 884 to 887, 933 and 934, and 1225 and 1226 may be found 
a summary of the matters as to which the proof, outside of opinion 
evidence, relates. ‘These charges will now be taken up, one at a time, 
and the proof relating thereto analyzed. 


WARREN CASE, 


It is charged that Mr. Brandeis consciously advised and assisted 
Samuel D. Warren in a breach of trust in fraud of his brother, Edward 
P. Warren. This charge is wholly unfounded, and was recognized to be 
by the leading counsel for Edward P. Warren in the suit concernin, 
this trust (284, 860, 1164). The propriety of Mr. Brandeis’s condu 
in this case was recognized by one of his leading bs car peed who 
was counsel for other beneficiaries of the trust Coi n May, 1888. 
Samuel D. Warren and Mr. Brandeis were partners in the practice of 
Jaw and had been for about 10 years. In „ 1888, Mr. Warren's 
father, Samuel D. Warren the elder, died, leaving a widow and five 
children, entitled under bis will to his propery in their own right 
without the intervention of any trustees—the widow to five-fifteen 
Mr. Warren the elder owned paper mills in meine; N N at 2 


825 x by the firm 8. D. 
Warren & Co, 8 of himself and Mortimer B. Mason, who had 

8 years and a partner for 6 a One son, Fiske 
Warren, was employes in the business and had been for about five 
bene Warren & Brandeis had been attorneys for S. D. Warren & Co, 

‘ore the elder Warren’s death, and were counsel for the executors of 
his will, They had no other connection or relation with Edward P, 
Warren, a son, then 20 years of age. 

The Warren family was believed to be entirely harmonious at this 
time, and to desire to keep the mills intact as a family property. 

re was no member of the family fitted by 5 or desire 
to take the active headship of the business except Samuel D. Warren. 
They all lived in or near Boston except Edward P. Warren, who was 
in England. Mr. Mason was regarded all as essential to the busi- 
ness because of his experience and ability. He was receiving one- 
sixth of the profits of operation of the mills, and believed that he 
should receive under the changed condition one-fourth of the profit. 
He had earned in the last two year $76,000 and $68,000, vely, 
as his share of the profits, This is a larger amount than he avera 
during the ensuing 20 years under the plan that was adopted. is 
lan was to bave the real estate vested in trustees who should lease 
o an operating concern which should pay, a fixed rental of 6 per cent 
and an additional amount equal to one-half the profits of the operating 
concern. The trustees selected were Samuel D. Warren and Mr, Mason 
and Mrs. Warren, the widow. The operating concern was a new 
partnership of Samuel D. Warren & Co., composed of Mr. Mason, with 
one-half interest; Samuel D. Warren, with one-third interest; and 
Fiske Warren, with one-sixth interest. The plan was elaborately dis- 
cussed (842, 858) among the members of the family, all of whom were 
eee of intelligence, and was agreed to before the trust was created. 
he papers to give legal effect to the plan were drawn and executed 
the end of May, 1889, and sent to Edward P. Warren in a letter ex- 
plaining these terms 1844). He executed them, and the business was 
Sarna on in accordance with this arrangement for a period of over 
ears, 
nll accounts were rendered annually, and yew f show the profits 
resulting to the partnership from operating the mills under this lease 
and the income resulting to the trust (858, 519-607). 

Mr. Warren retired the practice of law and from the firm of 
Warren & Brandeis in 1889. Mr. Brandeis and his firm continued to 
be the legal adviser of the firm of Samuel D. Warren & Co. and of the 
trustees throughout the ensuing 20 years. They also advised and 
acted for the various members of the family from time to time, and 
it was well known to all that they were so acting. No dissension arose 
until after the death of Mrs. Warren in 1901, is left a vacancy in 
the board of trustees. Henry Warren, next in a to Samuel D. 
Warren, had died. ‘The declaration of trust provided for the appoint- 
meut of a trustee, preferably from amon e children of the elder 


Warren, and not a member of the firm. is limited the preference 
to Edward P. Warren or his sister, Cornelia Warren. Mr. on and 
Mr. Samuel D. Warren believed that Edward P. W. on account 


of his temperament and the fact that he was living in gland, was 
not a desirable trustee, and it was proposed immediately after the 
mother’s death that Cornella Warren be a inted a ee, but 
Edward P. Warren opposed this. The ne year it was p 
that Fiske Warren be appointed. This was also opposed b 


ward 
P. Warren. 


y 

Fiske Warren had retired to a considerable extent from 
active business, and his proportion of the profits had been reduced 
from 163% per cent to 5 per cent, and soon thereafter to 23 per cent. 

In 1903 Edward P. Warren retained William 8. 8 
has testified in the present hearing (461-518, 1286-1296, 1306-1307). 
He soon after began investigations, and in 1906 rendered an elaborate 
report to Edwa P. Warren thereon (861), approving the details of 
the accounts, but claiming that the plan had worked too much to 
the advantage of Samuel D. Warren & Co., that too much of the 
income of the trust had been devoted to the improvement of the 
properties instead of to the payment of the beneficiaries, and 
menting on the division between the repair account, which was a 
charge of operations, and the improvement account, which was a 
capital charge against the trust, 


com- 


The trust instrument originally provided that the trustees might 
retain one-third of the net income for improvements. This was found 
to be inadequate, and by informal agreement reached in 1890 the 
amount was increased to one-half. All the beneficiaries had agreed to 
this. The fact was recited in the reports from year to year. 

The profits which the partners had recefved from the operation 
of the mill had not exceeded on the avera those to be expected 
from the condition of the business as it had been estimated in 1889 
2 the ose submitted to the beneficiaries before the plan was 

The division between repairs and improvements had been fairly and 
honestly made (862). X 5 

After 1906 negotiations continued relative to the appointment of 
a new trustee, but no satisfactory ent could be reached. Ed- 
ward P. Warren, after having urged his own appointment, urged the 
appointment of Mr. Youngman. Outsiders also were suggested. 

At the end of 1909 suit was brought by Edward P. Warren against 
Samuel D. Warren, seeking an aceounting and the removal of Sam- 
uel D. Warren as a trustee (894-933). Cornelia Warren, whose inter- 
ests were the same as Edward P. Warren's, and Fiske Warren, whose 
interests were nearly the same, opposet the suit, as did their coun- 
sel (915). Brandeis, Dunbar & Nutter acted for Samuel D. Warren, 
and one of the members of the firm tried the case up to the death of 

uel D. Warren, who was the first witness. Nothing developed 
to the discredit of Mr. Warren or Mr. Brandcis in any way, and any 
lack of good faith on their part was disclaimed in the suit itself by 
counsel for Edward P. Warren (277, 284, 860, 1164). Some months 
after the death of Mr. Warren the others in interest bought out the 
share of Edward P. Warren in the estate at what was believed by 
them to be no more than the share was worth, making no a‘lowance 
for any claims made in the suit (278 oon). 

Samuel D. Warren was a man of high character and intelligence. 
The drafts of the or! al papers for the formation of the trust and 
the lease were in his handwriting (841). Mr. Brandeis advised about 
the matter and took part in the conveyances which were made. The 
negotiations between the different members of the family were con- 
ducted directly between them. Apparently all communications with 
Edward P. Warren were from Samuel D. Warren or other members of 
the family. No occasion arose for the intervention of counsel between 
the different members of the family at the time the trust was created 
or at any time up to the time that Mr. Youngman was employed by 
Edward P. Warren. The original agreement was a fair one (277, 278) 
and worked out fairly and was justly and honestly administered, and 
the share of Edw: P. Warren increased enormously under the ad- 
ministration of his brother and the other trustees (S67, 915). 

Mr. Brandeis exerted no improper influence in the matter (881). 

When what was believed to a wholly groundless and unwarranted 
attack was made upon Mr. Warren and his removal as trustee sought, 
it was certainly the province of counsel for the trustee, who had been 
such during the entire administration of the trust, to support him as 
counsel in defending the integrity of his administration of the trust 
(1259). Such knowledge as counsel for the trustee and his firm bad 
came to them from the trustee and his firm in that employment, and 
the trustee and his firm were entitled to the full benefit of t knowl- 
edge. If they had employed new counsel, they could rightly ask that 
everything known to their existing counsel should be communicated to 
the new counsel. It would have been virtually a desertion if the coun- 
sel for the trustee and his firm had failed to act (1259). 

Three out of the four beneficiaries opposed the litigation and desired 
the retention of Mr. Warren as a trustee. 

No claim was ever made in the case but that the defense ought to 
be made by Brandeis, Dunbar & Nutter on Mr. Warren's behalf (1298). 

As to the transactions which led up to the suit, the leading counsel 
for the plaintiff said that he did not claim that the arrangement was 
ever gotten up, either by Mr. Brandeis or Mr. Warren, for the purpose 
of violating a trust (1164). 

In order to condemn Mr. Brandeis for anything done in this whole 
matter one must emphasize every suspicion and minimize the promi- 
nent facts shown by the weight of the evidence. I agree with Mr. 
Whipple, the leading trial lawyer for Edward P. Warren, the complain- 
ing heir, that if Mr. Brandeis thought that Edward had assented (and 
how could a reasonable man assume otherwise?), “ there was no vio- 
lation of trust; and there was no moral wrong” (284). 

NEW YORK & NEW ENGLAND RAILROAD MATTER. 


It is c that Mr. Brandeis was engaged at the instance of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad to wreck the New York & 
New England Railroad Co. The facts do not sustain this charge. 

At about the beginning of 1892 Austin Corbin, of New York, was the 
resident and director of the New York & New England Railroad (404). 
he railroad was in a very cial condition and already wrecked, 

Corbin took the presidency with a view to rehabilitating it. He alse 

t friends to invest in stock of the are and he expected them to 
bane directors (405). Several of the d rectors whom he thought were 
acting 3 declined to resign. These directors were represented 
in the later litigation by Mr. Storey (405). Accordingly, Mr. Corbin 
decided to resign, himself, as he refused to stay on the board of directors 
with them. e believed 1 75 were using their position to benefit them- 
selves at the expense of the rond (405). On resigning, Mr. Corbin 
consulted Willlam J. Keny his 5 who is now one of the judges 
of the Supreme Court of New York. r. Kelly employed Mr. Brandeis 
to institute suits to have the railroad put in the hands of a receiver in 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, and New York. These suits were never 
filed, because the action of the directors necessitated other proceedings. 
They declared they were about to pa unearned dividends, and e 
suits were immediately brought and We were obtained to pre- 
vent this (405). They also attempted to issue bonds beyond the legal 
limit, and suits were brought to prevent this. These also prevailed 
(405}. Suits also were eens ay to prevent leases made to the company 
by these directors of ralilr s claimed to be owned by these directors 
and leased at an — ADi rental (409). These suits were brought on 
behalf of all stockholders, of whom Mr. Corbin was one, and particular 
stockholders were selected as plaintiffs in order to give the Federal 
courts jurisdiction (411). Mr. Corbin's connection with the suits was 
weli known. The hostile directors knew it well (411). He indemnified 
the plaintiffs (411). 

the suits were brought between April and August. 1892 (422). 
Tt was alleged in the suits that they were brought at the expense of 
persons other than the plaintiffs and to depress the credit of the rail- 
road, and this was held to be immaterial (427). 

Su uently, in an investigation before a committee of the Legis- 
lature o chusetts in May, 1893, it was claimed on behalf of the 
New York & New England Railroad Co., by Mr. Moorefield Storey, 
York, New Haven & 


y. 
that these sults had been instigated by the New 
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Hartford Railroad Co. or in its interests. Mr. Brandeis then testifed 
thap he had no ston ia gs of any such connection. Mr. Josiah 1 
Berton, the attorney for the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 
Co., stated that there was no such connection (439). 

udge Kelly now says that in the latter part of 1893 he learned 
from Mr. Corbin that he had concluded that the chance of reorganizing 
the road ie ool Vine and that the first mortgage was inevitably going 
to be forecl „ and that he was disposed to give up the litigation: 
and later he learned from Mr. Corbin that certain men interested in 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad Co., which was inter- 
ested in the first-mortgage bonds, had expressed a desire that litigation 
should not be given up and that they would reimburse Mr. Corbin for 
Sever" thereafter (412). a 

r. Brandeis was not employed to wreck the New York & New 
England Railroad (406), and had no knowledge that the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad Co, was interested in the litigation 
when he testified in May, 1893. His last substantial work in the cases 
was done in June, 1893 (700). We was paid by Judge Kelly, who 
received the money therefor from Mr. Corbin (408). 

It was said in the present hearing that the suits were begun at the 
instance of the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad Co. (267, 
415), and that the United States, in the recent sult against the direc- 
tors of the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad Co., had so 
contended. The fact is to the contrary. The Government's conten- 
tion was in accordance with the foregoing statement from Judge Kelly. 
namely, that they were started by Mr. Corbin, and that subsequently 
the directors of the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad Co. 
took them over (419, 700). 

There was nothing to indicate that the suits were not meritorious 
or brought for the purpona for which they purported to be brought. 
They were found to be well gronnded as far as they progressed. Since 
it appears that the Massachusetts Legislature investigated this matter 
23 years ago, and that now Judge Kelly, chief counsel. acquits him of 
any purpose to wreck the railroad, and that Josiah H. Benton. chief 
counsel of the New Haven & Hartford Railroad, testifies that that 
railroad had no connection with the suits brought by Mr. Rrandeis, 
J can find neither reason nor excuse to justify anything but an un- 
equivocal vindication of the nomince from this charge. 


DINGLEY BILL WOOL DUTY. 


N CATES touching Mr. Brandeis appears to have been suggested in 
this matter. 

In 1908 charges were made that William Whitman had. in 1897. 
secured an exorbitant duty on wool tops, to the detriment of other 
3 8 in the association which Mr. Whitman repre- 
sent 8 

Mr. Whitman did not know Mr. Brandeis in 1897 or have anything 
to do with him prior to 1905 (690). and Mr. Brandeis has never 
acted for Mr. Whitman in any tarif matters (973). 

When the charges above stated were made against Mr. Whitman in 

908, he consulted with Mr, Brandeis with reference to making an 
answer to these charges. Mr. Whitman stated his case to Mr, Brandeis, 
and Mr. Brandeis assisted him in preparing a reply (961). In view ot 
the testimony of Mr. Whitman in the lobby investigation (of 1913), 
the committee, on its own motion, subpenaed Mr. Whitman and Mr. 
Ingersoll in order to find out all the facts concerning Mr. Brandeis's 
appearance before the congressional committee having in charge the 
Stevens bill, and the true history of Mr. Whitman's defense to what 
are known as the “ North charges.“ 

I fail to find anything in either which reflects upon the nominee, 

LEGISLATION CONCERNING INTOXICATING LIQUORS. 


No charge has becn made against Mr. Brandeis with respect to this 
matter, It appears that 25 years ago he appeared in opposition to 
certain legislation relative to the sale of intoxicating liquors, and in 
support of certain other legislation then under consideration before the 
Massachusetts Legislature, and that this appearance was in behalf of 
associations engaged In the sale of liquor- (1055). 

This was in a State that never has had a 1 law, but has long 
had laws regulating the liquor traffic. There is nothing to indicate 
that Mr. Brandeis’s attitude was or is favorable or adverse to a pro- 
hibitory law in a community where public sentiment wants it. 

There is nothing to Indicate that his attitude 25 years ago was in 


any way favorable to the intemperate use of liquor (1057), or that the 
legislation which he sought was morally wrong from the viewpoints of 
that 


riod. 
Public sentiment upon the question of prohibition has undergone radi- 
eal change in the last 10 years, not to say 25 8 The argument 
of an attorney 25 years ago is not even persuasive of his views now. 
Generally speaking, it is unfair to make one’s views, within legitimate 
limits. the test of a vote on his confirmation as judge. The honest, 
capable judge only construes the law, and it should assumed that 
the good lawyer, “ wet" or “dry,” when elevated to the bench, will 
not presume to legislate. Only a dishonest judge would distort a 
record or evade a reasonable conclusion, whether it suited him or not. 
UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CO. 

The United Shoe Machinery Co. has charged that Mr. Brandeis has 
been guilty of unprofessional conduct in acquiring information while 
connected with that 2 and using it at a later date in the in- 
terest of other clients. ‘This charge involves a history of the company 
as well as the evolution of trusts and the laws applicable to them. 

The tying-clause system. so called, of the United Shoe Machinery Co, 
was not created by Mr. Brandeis. Ile severed his relations with the 
company because of his disapproval of this system. Three and one-half 
years elapsed after his resignation from the company before he advised 
any other client on the subject. In this advice and in all subsequent 
action which he took he made no use of any confidential information ; 
but, on the contrary, the facts seem to have been public property well 
known to the shoe manufacturers (703, 747). 

The United Shoe Machinery Co. was organized early in 1899 and 
acquired the business and assets or a majority of the stock of Goodyear 
Shoe Machinery Co, (and other Goodyear companies), McKay Shoe 
Machinery Co., Eppler Welt Machine Co. (and another Eppler company), 
85. 700. & McKay Lasting Machine Co., and Davey legging Machine 
Co, 3). 

About a year before the organization of the United Co. negotiations 
had been undertaken to bring these companies together, and Mr. Bran- 
deis had opposed this in the belief that on the terms then proposed it 
was better for the McKay Co, to remain as it was (703), 

The negotiations for the consolidation, which went through in 1899, 
were conducted principally by Mr Elmer Howe, Mr. James J. Storrow, 
and Mr. Winslow (703). Mr. Howe was an experienced lawyer and for 
all practical purposes in charge of the Goodyear Co. Mr. Storrow was 
of the firm of Fish, Richardson & Storrow, one of the leading firms of 


patent lewyers of the country. They were counsel for the Eppler Co., the 
Consolidated & 8 e Co.. and the McKay Co. Mr. Storrow had or 
represented a large interest in the McKay Co. (703). 

The companies had for a long time put their machines out on leases 
containing restrictive conditions as to their uses, tying clauses, so 
called (174, 704, 734), similar in form to those afterwards continued 
by the new company. i 

A complete investigation indicates that Mr. Brandcis was not asked 
nor did he render an opinion as to the legality under the Sherman anti- 
trust law of these clauses of the leases or of the consolidation itself at 
any time prior to 1906 or 1910 (704, 733, 745, 744). 

Before the consolidation the matter of working agreement between the 
companies was considered, but Mr. Howe thought that this might be 
contrary to the Sherman law and that there should be a new company. 
which should acquire a full title to the property or stock of the old 
companies (704). 

It should be noted that after the decision in the Knight case (156 
U. S., 1) in 1895, and at least until the decision of the Northern Se- 
curitles case (193 U. S., 197) in 1904, and of the Wall Paper case (212 
U. S., 227) in 1909, many lawyers belleved that the Sherman antitrust 
law did not prohibit the acquisition by one company within a single 
State of the assets of a competitor, even if the manufacturers of both 
were going into interstate commerce. 

Mr. Brandeis joined with the eight other directors of the McKay 
Co, in signing the circular to the McKay stockholders recommending 
that they exchange their stock (255, 704). 

Mr. Howe at once became the leading counsel (182, 178, 704, 733 
for the United Co., and he became also a member of the executive com- 
mittee. Mr. Brandeis became a director. He never became general 
counsel for the company or legal or business advisor on the general pol- 
icies of the 33 (T04). He was concerned with the general policies 
of the company only to such extent, if any, as Mr. Winslow or others 
talked with him about them as a director (184). 

Mr. Brandeis and his firm were employed from time to time in specific 
matters for which specific charges were made (705). The last employ- 
ment was In a matter begun in 1006, and the only matters which lasted 
after January 7. 1907. were two begun in 1904 or earlier. 

In the winter and spring of 1906 legislation was proposed in Massa- 
chusetts to prohibit anyone from imposing in the ledse or sale of a 
patented machine a condition that the lessee shall not use the ma- 
chines of another, and from omer ing unreasonable discounts which 
would prohibit such use (218, 705, 713). This proposed legislation 
was believed to be aimed at the United Co., and to emanate from one 
25 moas machinery mannfacturers (1153) and not from shoe manu- 
acturers. 

Mr. Brandeis believed on the information which he then had, or 
which he was given hy Mr. Winslow, that the methods of the United 
Co. were beneficial particularly in that their leasing system and uni- 
form terms to all worked to the advantage of the small shoe manu- 
facturers (217, 705), and that the shoe manufacturers were content 
with the terms of the leases. At this time Mr. Coolidge, one of the 
counsel for the United Co. and who was experienced in legislative 
matters, was ill and Mr. Winslow uest Mr. Brandeis to act 
(221, 705). He did so, and in April, 1906, he appeared before a com- 
mittee and argued (232) against the proposed legislation, adopting 
the facts furnished him by Mr. Winslow (187). He stated that he 
was counsel for a large number of shoe manufacturers (228) and Mr. 
Winslow then knew of this fact (228, 179). 

He, Mr. Winslow, denied it emphatically (181) on February 16, 
1916, until confronted with the statement (228). 

In May, 1906, Mr. Brandeis undertook to secure the assistance of 
some of these shoe manufacturers, Mr. McElwain, Mr. Jones, and Mr. 
Bliss, to support the opposition to the proposed legislation (218, 714). 
He then learned that they objected to the tying clauses in the leases 
(218, 715). Nevertheless, it was arranged that they would join in 
the opposition, hut upon the understanding that Mr. Winslow would 
take up the adjusiment of the differences, by conference with them, 
without legislation (176, 717). Mr. McElwain asked Mr. Winslow to 
appoint a time for the conferences, and Mr. Winslow expressed the 
desire to postpone them until fall, as he was about starting for Europe, 
and this was satisfactory to Mr, McElwain (218, 722). The bill in 
the legislature failed to pa 

In September, 1906, Mr. Brandeis wrote to Mr. Howe, counsel and 
member of the executive committee, calling to his attention the great 
significance of the decision rendered August 22, 1906. by Judge Seamans 
in Indiana Manufacturing Co. v. J. T. Case Thrashin Machine Co. 
(148 Fed., 21), holding that there might be a monopolistic combination 
of patents contrary to the Sherman antitrust law (723). 

Mr. Winslow says that Mr. Brandeis before 


acceptance of other employment never gave any “ intimation ” that 
there was “any legal or moral" wrong in the company’s organization 
or methods (240). 


On October 5, 1906, Mr. Brandeis, in response to a letter of criticism 
from Mr, Erving Winslow, a stranger to the company, wrote him recit- 
ing what he had ascertalned the preceding spring and defending the 
8 methods (162). ià 

On October G, 1906, Mr. Erving Winslow replied, saying that evon 
on e — 8 stated he thought that the company was open to criti- 
cism (724). 

After Mr. Winslow's return from Europe. about October (181), some 
conferences (228) took place between Mr. Winslow and Mr. Jones and 
Mr. McElwain, in which they disclosed more fully the objections to the 
exclusive use, full capacity, and tying clauses, but nothing was accom- 

lished toward the removal of any of these clauses (221), and Mr. 

‘inslow did not discuss the matter much (227, 725, 727). 

Mr. Brandeis became convinced by these new disclosures that the 
company's policy was questionable, and also that nothing was going 
to be accomplished (221) and that he must either take the matter up in 
the board of directors and fight, probably unsuccessfully, with Mr. 
Winslow and his associates or retire from the company (221). On 
December 6, 1906, Mr. Brandeis resigned from the board of directors, 
without assignin this difference of opinion as a reason in his letter of 
resignation (165), but Mr. Winslow understood perfectly that Mr. 
Brandeis's desire not to be a party to the existing policy of the com- 
pany was the reason. Mr. Winslow telephoned him on December 11, be- 
fore his resignation had been accepted, and said: “I am very sorry to 
have you go, and don’t want you to feel that there need be any em- 
barrassment on your part; but, of course, if you think, in view of what 
may be called up this winter, you would rather not be there, we do not 
want to insist upon it“ (726). Mr. Brandeis replied that it might be 
embarrassing both to Mr, Winslow and to him, and that if they did 
not agree as to the course to be pursued he might, if he were a director, 
feel called upon to bring the matter up before the board (726). It had 
been announced already (179) that there would be an effort in the 


is resignation and 


1916. 


coming ater to get legislation against- the practices of the com- 
pany (726). 

Efforts to get the company to make some changes continued and 
Mr. Winslow had long conferences with Mr. Brandeis on January 2 
and January 7, 1907 (726), at which Mr. Brandeis urged his objec- 
tions at length to the tying and other clauses, but Mr. Winslow was 
unwilling to make any change (177, 178, 179, 180, 730). Mr. Brandeis 
told him that by making the changes they could avoid trouble (182). 
Later (735), in a letter to Mr. Winslow referring to this interview, a 
Brandeis speaks of the “ radical differences between your opinion and 
mine when we last met” (237). Mr. Winslow replied the next day 
saying, We value your opinion in these matters very highly, even it 
we do not decide that we can follow same at this time“ (735). T, 
Brandeis had become convinced by this time that, while the policy and 
methods of the company had on the whole operated beneficially up to 
vaat time, they must, if pursued, eventually prove injurious both to the 
community and the company’s interest; and he urged most strenuously 
— Mr. Winslow and the officials who participated in the conference 
be him that these methods be changed, that the policy of monopoly 


ated 
from the leases (219). 

Mr. Winslow testified on direct examination that he knew of no 
reason for Mr. Brandeis’s resignation except that expressed in the 
letter (175), and that at the later conference of January 7, 1907, “ he 
expressed a desire that the United Co. make changes in its leases, but 
he made no concrete suggestion, though asked to do so,” and left the 
inference clear that his severance of relations with the company had 
nothing to do with this (163). In his widely published attack on Mr. 
Brandeis in the spring of 1912 he said that during the time that Mr. 
Brandeis was director and counsel “there entered his mind no doubt 
whatever of the propriety and legality” of the company’s policies and 
methods. In his published letter of January 19, 1912, 3 Mr. 
Hrandeis, to Senator Carr, as chairman of the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce, he says that up to the day that Mr. Brandeis accepted 
employment by clients having hostile interests he never gave any 
intimation of any legal or moral wrong in the company's organiza- 
tion or methods, and nowhere in the letter does he refer to the fact that 
Mr. Brandeis had 182 any changes of policy. In his published 
letter of February , 1912, to Senator CLAPP he refers to the fact 
that Mr. Brandeis's letter of resignation shows no uneas! in Mr. 
Brandeis’s mind as to the soundness of the company's policy or the pro- 
priecty of its methods,” 

At the time of testifying on direct examination and at the time of 
these publications Mr. Winslow had in his possession the letters of 
September 12 and 13, 1907, and Mr. Brandeis’s narrative of the facts 
(221, 227). His answers on cross-examination showed his full con- 
13 he . stand which Mr. Brandeis had taken (177, 178, 179, 

5 „ 237). x 

After January 7, 1907, Mr. Brandeis never acted as connsel for the 
company and no new matters were taken to his firm, One of the 
members of the firm continued to act in one litigation which involved 
no question of tying clauses or monopoly (731). ‘This litigation was 
begun to secure the return of certain machines claimed to be the 
property of the company. This was tried in December, 1906, was 
argued on exceptions in November, 1907, and decided in January, 
1908 (734). Other suits followed as a result of this decision, and the 
company retained other counsel for them. Incidental services were 
rendered in this connection until 1909, 

In the legislative 8 In 1907, and in all new matters, the 

employed ot 734). 


abandoned, and . that the tying clauses be climin 


company er counsel (183, 73 

Mr. Brandeis’s termination of relations with the United Shoe Ma- 
chinery Co, was due to his unwillingness to be Identified longer with 
their policies, which be then expressly disapproved, use of the 
objections pointed out by the shoe manufacturers and others in the 
fail of 1906 (219) which came tc him after he had expressed to Mr. 
llowe the possible significance of the decision of Judge Seamans in 
the legal situation (723) His severance of relations meant the loss 
of a client (727) and was without expectation of advantage to him- 
self, financial or otherwise. 

During the following three and one-half years he had nothing to do 
with shoe machinery matters (219), and in 1907 declined to act for 
Mr. Plant (735), a potential rival of the United Co. (222). 

On April 30, 1907, the supreme judicial court gave to the legisla- 
ture, in response to its request, an opinion that an act of the kind 
proposed aimed against certain of the clauses in use by the United 
Co. in its leases would be constitutional (220) (193 Mass., 605). Such 
an act was passed on June 1, 1907 (219-222). The company at- 
tempted to avoid the prohibition by adding to its leases a provision, in 
substance, that any provisions in the lease which were unlawful 
should not be deemed to be binding, and also a oe reserving to 
the 8 the = ht w 7 — hie haa = si 
A use of new machines in contravention o e anguage of the tyin 
clauses involved thereafter to the shoe manufac 7 


ea ee as to whether he could legally take the new machines or 
whet 


When this Senior was given the leases were pune property, the 
5 theoretic and practical, of getting shoe machinery from 
the United Co., or from any other source, and the practical possibili- 
ties of installing and using an entire new line of machinery at one 
time were known to the shoe manufacturers. The essential facts for 
forming the opinion rendered were not obtained from the United Co., 
confidentially or otherwise (744). 
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Mr. Winslow, on direct examination and in his published letters, used. 
language and made omissions calculated to create a contrary impres- 
sion (160, 164); but he was unable to think of a single fact in sup- 
port of the unfounded insinuation (185, 249), and when the question 
showed that he perceived the truth, Mr. Winslow receded to the point 
that his real criticism of Mr. Brandeis was untruthfulness, not use of 
private information. 

He said, “I do not criticise Mr. Brandcis’s acting for anyone if he 
had at all times scrupulously, or 1 might say, fairly, confined himself 
to statements that were correct or true“ (202). 

When this opinion was rendered to Mr. Jones, Brandeis, Dunbar & 
Nutter were as free in right and propriety to render it as any lawyers 
at the bar, and it was rendered to one who had been their client from 
a time before the United Co. existed or was thought of. They received 
compensation for this opinion (1154). 3 

It was given to Mr. Jones for his guidance and not as an advertis- 
ing weapon. Mr. Jones has testified that he showed it to Mr. Plant 
and Mr. Plant published it. Neither Mr. Brandeis nor his firm had any 

art in any scheme of Mr. Plant’s, if any there was, to force the United 

o. to buy him out (253). — 

At about this time —summer of 1910 — Mr. Brandeis, in response to 
a question in casual conversation from Mr. Barbour, 2 member of the 
executive committee of the United Co., told him that in his opinion it 
would be unlawful suppression of competition for them to buy out 
Plant or his patents (219, 223). 

The company bought out Plant on September 25, 1910, and at a 
time when a group of large shoe manufacturers from St. Louis were 
considering the purchase. 

Two of these manufacturers, Mr. Jackson Johnson and Mr. Milton 
S. Florsheim, then conferred with Mr. Winslow. Ile says that they 
proposed that they be permitted to acquire stock in the United Co. 
on unduly favorable terms, and be given better terms on their shoe 
machinery than van accorded to other manufacturers (196, 191). ‘They 

this (192, 193). 
Serr ring ie follow! g fall and winter (200) these and other manu- 
facturers formed the Shoe Manufacturers’ Alliance, designed to secure 
an opportunity to acquire shoe machinery, whether by purchase or 
lease, on terms that left the shoe manufacturers free to choose one 
or more machines at a unit price (163); that is. without tying or 
exclusiveuse clauses. Their object was to get the fi om which 
Mr. Brandeis had advised the United Co, four years before that they 


ought to give. 

Apparently the information which started the proceedings of the 
United States against the United Co. came from sources disconnected 
with this alliance and before Mr. Brandeis acted for them (739). 

On January 4, 1911, a resident of Fall River, Mass., wrote the 
Attorney General about the matter. In consequence, on January 11, 
1911, the Department of Justice asked the United States attorney for 
Massachusetts for Information on the subject, and by March the repre- 
sentatives of the „„ were making investigations at the offices 

compan. 01). 
oF AY 3. to the Western Shoe Manufacturers related to the 
Senate Committee on Finance the alleged monopolistic position which, 
the United Co. had attained (Senate Hearings on the Tariff, 1-5, 1911, 
p. 3, Cong. Lib. II. F. 1750-a3-1911). 3 

On May 4, 1911, in debate on the farmers’ free list, in the House, 
Mr. Thayer, of Massachusetts, quoted the act passed in Massachusetts 
in 1907 and severely attacked the United Co. as a trust (Cong. Rec., 
62d Cong., 1st sess., vol. 47, pt. 1/2, 8 This was followed by 
his introducing a bill on June 8 (pt. 2, p. 1808). 

On May 9, 1911, Senator Gore introduced a resolution for an investi- 
gation into the use of patents in the creation of monopolies (pt. 2, 

. 1072) (740). 

p The r matter ot the proposed legislation was the betterment 
of conditions as they existed in 1911, and not an attack upon past 
acts. The same is true of the equity sult bronght by the Government 
and the indictment was limited to offenses committed since 1908. 

On May 22, 1911, for the first time, representatives of the Shoe 
Manufacturers’ Alliance consulted Mr. Brandeis, and he said that he 
was willing to act if what sper were after was not special terms but 
freedom in the acquisition of shoe machinery for themselyes and their 
competitors. They were in accord with this = and showed no 
h tity to the United Co., but the reverse (224, 737). 

One of the first steps taken by Mr. Brandeis was to endeavor to 
ascertain what sources for shoe machinery were in existence (748). 

In response to the request of the shoe manufacturers, Mr. Winslow 
apparently for the first time submitted to them a scheme for separat- 
ing the . rtments so that they would be independent of 

ch other (201— 5 
About this time, the Standard Oil decision (221 U. S., 1), having 

May, Mr. Matz, one of the directors of the United 
Co., requested Mr. Winslow to bring the relations of the Government 
before the directors and to have Mr. Brandeis and Mr. James A. Gar- 
field, his friend and lately Secretary of the Interior, talk to the direc- 
tors. It was known that Mr. Brandeis was acting for the Shoe Manu- 
facturers’ Alliance (200). On June 17, 1911 r. Matz had sought 
advice from Mr. Brandeis and he had advised him to resign. as he, 
Brandeis, had done in 1906 (227, 741). Mr. Garfield advised Mr. 
Matz to bring the matter before the directors, and this was done on 
July 12, 1911 (221), At this time Mr. Brandeis stated fully to the 
directors his own course in severing his connection with the company 
at the end of 1906, his reasons therefor and his belief as to the effect 
of the company’s course as a Gers Tyger te of competition (221, 227). 

When Mr Winslow attacked Mr. Brandeis in his published letter 
of January 19, 1912 (217), to Senator Crarr, Mr. Matz gave Mr. 
Rrandels permission to write to Senator Crarp what Mr, Brandeis had 
said at this meeting, concernin own course, and Mr. Brandeis did 
so (217, 221), omitting any reference to the fact that he had attended 
at Mr. Matz's request. r. Winslow, well knowing this fact (201), 
described the meeting in his 8 letter of February 29, 1912, to 
Senator CLAPP as a part of the same campaign,” i. c., that for the 
Western Alliance of Shoe Manufacturers. 

In the following December (14, 15, and 16), 1911, Mr. Brandeis in 
the course of a three-day discussion before the Senate Committee on 
Interstate Commerce as to trusts, made reference to the United Shoe 
Machinery Co. as an illustration of the ultimate effect of a monopoly 
however 8 created and prudently managed (741). 

In these remarks Mr. Brandeis made no point of the advantage ot 
his former connection with the company. 

Mr. Winslow in his testimony says that Mr. Brandeis’s words carried 
added weight because of his known former connection (165, 202). In 
his letter to Senator CLarr, January 19, 1912, Mr. Winslow criticized 


been rendered in 
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Mr. Brandeis for failing to disclose this former connection and promptly 
himself the added wei 


gave nt, if A 
On January 26, 1912. be the Jodiclary Committee of the House, 
in the hearings on the Thayer bill, the Lenroot bill, and the Peters 
bill (743. p: 13), and on 16, 1914, before the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the House, he spoke on the same subject. 
The statements made in these hearings (1 1050), which Mr. Wins- 
are statements of inferences ful 
furnished by shoe manufacturers an 


ed as pro- 

vide in substance that on failure to observe the conditions of the 

exclusive use, additional machinery, or tying clauses of that or any 

other similar lease from the company, e com y may terminate 
other leases m the 1 

Mr. Brandeis’s statements concerning the effect of the United Co. 


to destroy Plant's credit, even if the com- 
Mr. Plant, who did not testify in the 
the United Co., had said, in A 
eredit in 


Mr. Wiggin, of Chase Bank, a director of the United Co., spoke to Mr. 
Evans about the matter. ppears that Mr. Wiggin b 
of the attorneys for the United Co. into communication with Mr. 
Evans and Mr. Wallace (747). He says that he did not discourage the 
financing, but Mr. Plant did not know that and did not learn that they 
were in communication. 

It is not possible to try out in detail the accuracy of Mr. Brandeis's 
statements, but enough has been said to show that there is no war- 
rant for any of Mr. Winslow's assertions that they were not scrupu- 
lously truthful. 

(ane services have been without compensation to Mr. Brandeis 

The most significant fact in this case is that Mr. Brandeis volun- 
tarily and with no prospect of profit to himself gave up his connection 
with a profitable client as soon as and because he became convinced 
that the policy which it was pursuing and would not change was 
wrong, ‘our years later, and again without desire for profit to him- 
self, he gave his assistance to the effort to stop what he believed would 
be the future and increasing effect upon the community of that wrong 


poung: It may well be asked, How long does an employment mortgage 
e lawyer’s conscience? After all, whet “private information“ was 
divulged? I can not see that there was any. 


GILLETTE CASE. 


It is urged that the action of Mr. Brandeis, taken for Mr. Gillette 
in the organization of the Gillette Securities Co.. was unprofessional 
because of its effect upon Mr. Joyce. (Richardson, 355 to 371; Wil- 

„ 872 to 384.) This contention seems to me to be far-fetched, 
if there can be fo indeed, the slightest reason to urge it. 

Mr. Brandeis and his firm acted as counsel for Mr, Gillette, begin- 
ning about 1901 (887). In 1906 suits were brought against Gillette, 
Joyce, Curran, Holloway, and Heilborn (888), claiming that they 
had conspired to obtain, and in consequence d obtained, stock of 
several stockholders of the Gillette Safety Razor Co. by false repre- 
sentations, and that the defendants had also, as directors of the 
company, paid Gillette, Joyee, and Holloway excessive salaries, The 
defendants made a joint defense, and Brandeis, Dunbar & Nutter 
acted for them in so doing. 

During the pendency of the suits Mr. Gillette and Mr. Holloway 
became convinced that Mr. Joyce was cooperating with another stock- 
holder in measures to oust Mr. Holloway and possibly Mr. Gillette from 
ed official tions In the company (889). Mr. 

er coun 


to be cooperating, 
est 


(888). 

Mr. Brandeis acted for Mr. Gillette in some of the conferences with 
Mr, Richardson, which resulted in the purchase by Mr. Gillette of 
Mr. Fiaceus’s stock and an agreement between Mr. Gillette and Mr. 
Stewart whereby Mr. Stewart exchanged his stock for stock in a hold- 
ing company which was formed to acquire a majority of the stock 
. 83 that bo lation to th 

was no n n re any relation to the 
pending suits, except that the sale of Ar. Flaecus's stock involved his 
giving ap the 78815 g suit, and this was by so much to the advantage 
0 r. Joyce $ 

The facts of this matter became known to Mr. Joyce about January, 

1907. Brandeis, Dunbar & Nutter continued the defense of e 

8 cases for all of the defendants and obtained a decision wholly 
vorable to all the defendants excep . Heilborn. Before this 
decision had become final, other suits had been brought against Mr. 
Heilborn and Mr. Joyce, not includi Mr. Gillette or Mr. Holloway. 
In these Mr. Joyce's counsel, Hurlbut, Jones & Cabot, ‘appeared for 
Mr. Joyce. They also appeared tewart case, Mr. Jones, of that 
ving stated that Mr. Joyce 9 that his interests might 
of Mr. Holloway, so that he wanted to be separately 
8 (892). 

n connection with negotiations with Mr. Stewart to have him join 
in exchanging his stock for stock in the holding company, Mr. Gil- 
Jette agreed to cause him to be elected an officer of the company. Mr. 
Gillette subsequently did all that he could to carry out this ent, 
through action by the board of directors in which he and those in 
sympathy witn him did not have a majority of the votes. Before the 
next annual meeting. Mr. Gillette bought Mr. Stewart's stock and so 
terminated his obligation by agreement with Mr. Stewart (986). 

At a later date, Mr. Joyce purchased Mr. Holloway’s stock in the 
holding company and then brought a suit to dissolve the holding com- 
pany or to convert his hold company stock into stock in the razor 
company, which would have given him a majority of the stock in the 
razor renee (893). Subsequently, in December, 1911. Mr. Joyce 
bought Mr. Gillette's stock, or a substantial eye of it, and thereby se- 


cured control and the suit was dismissed (8 


There was nothing to criticize in Mr. Brandeis's connection with the 
matter at any point (883). 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD PROXIES. 


It is that Mr. Brandeis misrepresented his relation to the 
= 8 of the proxies for the eater of the stockholders of the 
mois Centra’ oad Co. in the fall of 1907. 


(Peabody, 754.) 
chairma 7 th 


the majority of that 
aven & Hartford Co. 
against op 639), referred to Mr. 
Brandeis, who opposed the position taken by the majority of the com- 
the course of his remarks Mr. Warner referred to Mr. 
Brandeis’s activities in connection with the obtaining of proxies for 
the meeting of the stockholders of the Illinois Central Railroad Co. 
On the same day, “ane 4 19, 1908 (697), Mr. Brandeis wrote to the 

statement of the exact relation 
of himself and of his firm to these proxies (352). 


superv. 

terest of the exist board of directors of the Illinois Cen 
read Co., of which Mr. Harrahan was the president and Mr. E. H. 
Harriman an important member. The opponents in this contest were 
a faction headed by Mr. Fish. Mr. Nutter appealed to Mr. Brandeis 
before taking the matter up, to assure himself that there was nothing 
in it that would conflict in any way with the work Mr. Brandeis was 
doing in connection with the attempted so-called merger of the ton 
& Maine Railroad with the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad. 
Mr. Brandeis made special inquiries to assure himself that there was 
no conflict and that the side which was advocated nd 8 5 Catchings, 
in the internal difficulties of the company, was one which appeared to 
be for the best interests of the stockholders (340). There was nothing 
to indicate, and there is nothing now to icate, that either side in 
this controversy hal any relation to the railroad situation in New Eng- 
land. Mr. Brandeis was e: to do nothing, and he did do noth- 
ing,” in this matter (342), and the evidence consistent with the 
statement in the letter of Mr. Brandeis to the chairman of the House 
Committee on Railroads (352). It would seem that anyone looking at 
the evidence (353-354) and the letter signed by Alfred Jaretzki, and 
noting the failure to produce Mr. Jaretzki, could not fail to dismiss 
this as wholly unsupported. 

LENNOX CASB. 


Lynn, 
financially at the begi 


1114). He suggested 
Lennox, 


411014) ny ange an intervi 
o ATT: “ 
ir A HA under consideratioù at tbis time was the possibility that 


Brandeis for an interview, 
September 4 (Stroock, 310, 1014), 


x . Stroock, Mr. Lennox, Mr. Coburn, and . Spaulding 
3 on Mr. B eis. He had nevef met „ Stroock or 
James T. Lennox (Stroock, 312), and never has met Patrick Lennox, 


(Stroock, 311), or in the after- 


it 
Shortly after the interview began .. 


noon, a stenographer was called in a 
1014; e mfp Anat 3 5 
1 leather received from B. Lennox & Co., to which Mr. 
Stein asserted title under the terms of certain trust ee (Stroock, 
313), under which he had originally supplied the skins to P. Lennox 
& 68. (788. 1014). This was dictated in the presence of all (1077, 


noon of tember 4 (775-787), and has one on the following morn- 
5 Rep tion's having been settled the day be- 
Other remarks which Mr. Stroock attributes to the after- 


arties. because it seemed to me that this was a situation where the 
nterests of the debtor and the interests of the creditors were alike” 
(312). [Italics not in original.] 

Mr. Lennox says that the stenographer was present when Mr, 
Brandeis said he would take the case (1119), and that the first day, 
September 4, Mr. Brandeis said that he would not give his decision 
about undertaking his case until the following day (1131), and that 


on the following day he said that he would act as his counsel: This 
shows clearly that Mr. Lennox is testifying to the same things which 
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trustee for the benefit of creditors or as attorney for such trustee (827, 
828). He was free to act. He was under no obligation to become or 
remain counsel for Mr. Lennox in opposition to this trust. He was 
not employed by any other client in this matter. He gave the onl 

sound advice that could be given at that time, and everything whic 

he did thereafter was consistent with, and required for, the performance 
of that trust (834). 

The assignment was in the printed form (796) in use in the office. 
It described the assignors as Patrick Lennox and James T. Lennox, 
copartners as P. Lennox & Co., and the assignee as George R. Nutter. 
James T. Lennox signed it and gave Mr, Nutter a letter to his father, 
Patrick Lennox (314, 801). r. Nutter called on Patrick Lennox 
and told him that this was an assignment for the benefit of creditors, 
and told him what an assignment was (802). Patrick Lennox was in 
full (1122) possession of his faculties and in physical condition to be 
at his place of business the following day. 

September 5, 1907, Mr. Nutter arranged with an audit company to 
begin work the next day to find out the exact financial condition. 

On that day, pursuant to prior arrangement with Mr, Stroock and 
Mr. Lennox (795), Mr. Brandels talked with numerous creditors, and 
told Mr. Lennox, Mr. Spaulding, Mr. Nutter, Mr. Stein, and Mr. 
Stroock that he had told those creditors that the assignment had been 
executed but that they would like to avoid recording it (803-804). 

Then followed past interviews for the information of the trustee 
| 


appear in detail and with precision in the stenographer’s notes of 
September 5, hereafter referred to. 

he conversation on September 4 was conducted openly in the 
esence of all and without any private communications between 
Mr, Lennox and Mr. Brandeis. Mr, Lennox was at no time alone with 
Mr. Brandeis. Mr. Stein was a creditor, Mr. 8 a debtor, 
Mr. Coburn was a business associate and adviser (785). @ conversa- 
tion was long. The names of the principal creditors and the amounts 
of their claims were stated, and also the character and value of the 
assets (775-787). Mr. Lennox said that the partnership consisted 
of Patrick Lennox and himself (775), and it was not intimated, even 
remotely, that there was any question about it (Stroock, 313, 314). 
Mr. Lennox now says that the partnership consisted of his father and 
himself (1128). r. Lennox's statement of his assets and his lia- 
bilities showed clearly the insolvency of the partnership (775-786). 

Mr. Brandeis then said: 

„Well, now, I think it perfectly clear that you ought to discuss this 
matter with your father. He has unfortunately not had any informa- 
tion up to now, but he ought to have it now, and he ought to know 
fully the situation, and he ought to consider whom he would like 
to have represent him” (774, 786). 

Mr. Lennox said that his father would leave it all to him, and that 
us notes were coming due every day it was imperative that he do 
something (786). 

Mr, Brandeis said that the situation was much more serious than he 
had supposed from what Mr. Stroock had said in the morning, and 
that be had very little doubt that it would be necessary to make an 
assignment to trustees for the benefit of creditors (786): Mr. Lennox 
was a man of 30 years’ experience in business and accustomed to busi- 
ness in a large way and understood what an assignment for the benefit 
of creditors was (1119, 1123). 

The interview closed with Mr. Brandeis repeating that Mr. Lennox 
should talk the matter over with his father, who might have some 
preference in the matter of counsel, and asking Mr. Lennox to make up 
a more detailed statement of assets and liabilities, and suggesting 
another conference early the next morning (787). 

On the following morning, September 5, Mr. Lennox and Mr. Stroock 
called on Mr, Brandeis. Mr. Stroock says that the others were present 
also (311). The e Hbcry te notes do not show this (791). Mr. 
Lennox began by reporting that he had talked with his father, and 
that he had no suggestion to offer (791, 1122), Then, after a short 
talk about assets and liabilities, Mr. Brandeis said: 

“ Well, now, Mr. Stroock, I should think that the question that we 
ought to decide now is whether I should act for Mr. Lennox in this 
matter or not. I of course understand you came to me after conference 
with Mr. Lennox to ask me whether I would act for Mr. Lennox.” 

To this Mr. Stroock replied : 

Max I ask you this question, Mr. Brandeis: From all you know, do 
you believe that 7 could remain in the case in view of your firm's 
position with Weil, Farrell & Co.?“ 

To this Mr, Brandeis replied : 

“Yes; I think I could. The position that I should take if I re- 
mained in the case for Mr. Lennox would be to give to everybody, to the 
best of my ability, a square deal” (792). 

It seems clear that this conversation is the one which Mr. Stroock, 
IE ates eight years, has placed as occurring on the preceding 

lay (312). 

it is apparent that it was still being considered whether Mr. Brandeis 
should act in the matter at all. He followed this by saying that the 
enly course for Mr. Lennox was absolute squareness and frankness to 
creditors, each to have whatever his legal rights might be. He said: 

“I should, if I acted for Mr. Lennox, see that he got his legal 
rights—no more and no less” (793). 

Next he repeated that he thought an assignment for the benefit of 
creditors would be advisable. Mr. Stroock suggested the possibility of 
bankruptcy if the assignment was made. Mr. Brandeis sald it was a 
possibility, but be thought that the creditors would want to avoid 
mukruptcy (793). Then Mr. Stroock suggested Mr. Brandeis’s acting 
for Stein rather than as 5 for trustee of the Lennox family ” 
(793), Mr. Brandeis favored the latter course and said: 

“T should feel if I were acting for Mr. Lennox as trustee that it was 
the duty of the trustee to see that everybody got his legal rights as 
nearly as we could make it,” 

And in cases of doubt— 

“J should feel that we ought to have a committee of the creditors 
with whom the trustee could confer; and if there are any questions 
of doubt in adjustment, that we get the advice of that committee and 
through them make the proper settlement” (793). 

This is followed by repetitions of the same ideas in other words, with 
an explanation that an assignment would transfer all the property to 
the trustee for the purpose of liquidation and distribution to c tors 
(794) ; that the trustee could employ Mr. Lennox and that the trustee 
would have to determine with the creditors whether the business should 
5 8 This part of the discussion closed with Mr. Lennox's 
nquiry : 


as to the condition of the accounts, assets, and liabilities (804). 
On September 6, 1907, Mr, Nutter went to the office of P. Lennox & 
Co. Before entering he met Patrick Lennox and he asked him how 
things were getting along, and Mr. Nutter said all right (804). This 
was the second and last time (805) that Mr. Nutter ever saw Patrick 
Lennox. Mr. Nutter learned that the books had not been balanced 
since 1902 and did not cover many outside business transactions and 
were meager (203, 804). 

The employees of the audit company called to Mr. Nutter's atten- 
tion two checks for $5,000 each, apparently drawn on September 3, to 
.J. and that no notes to be paid on that day could be found 


On September 7, 1907, Mr. Brandeis, Mr. Nutter, and Mr. Lennox 
had an interview, in which Mr. Nutter asked Mr. Lennox what had 
become of these two checks for $5,000 each, drawn on September 3 
(804). Mr. Lennox said finally that he had the money in the safe of 
another man in Lynn (804). He then agreed to bring the money to 
the assignee, and did so on September 9. Nothing by way of lack of 
frankness to Mr. Brandeis and Mr. Nutter on Mr. Lennox’s part had 
been noticed by them before this (805). 
On September 9 it became apparent that an extension by the creditors 
was out of the question and the newspaper published a statement that 
the firm was financially embarrassed (314, 805, 1102). On that day 
Mr. Nutter told Mr. Lennox that hope of an extension was out of the 
uestion and that it was necessary to record the assignment. Mr. 
nnox assented to this (805) before it was recorded (1169). 
On September 10, 1907, Mr. Nutter recorded the assignment. 
On September 10, 1907, Mr. J. P. Leahy called upon Mr. Nutter and 
said that he acted for Mr. Patrick Lennox, and from that time he con- 
ed to appear in that capacity in this matter for two or more years 
(805, 806). This showed a clear understanding that Mr. Brandeis was 
not counsel for Patrick Lennox, and there was nothing to distinguish 
between Patrick and James T. in that t. 
Patrick Lennox took a position of op) tion immediately (291), and 
it was this opposition more than an g done by James T. Lennox 
that rendered 8 proceedings inevitable (1130, 1133, 1134). 
On September 11, 1907, Mr. Stroock and Mr. Stein called on Mr. 
Brandeis and asked him to act particularly for Mr. Stein, and Mr. Bran- 
deis told them that he could act for Mr. Stein only, as for all the 
creditors equally, and that he had no objection to their getting inde- 
pendent counsel to act for them specially (819, 820). They decided 
not to do so for the time being (823). This interview as a whole shows 
that there was a clear understanding that Mr. Brandeis was acting 
for the trustee for creditors only (815, 828, 1097). 
From September 4, 1907, to tember 18, 1907, the interviews be- 
tween James T. Lennox and Mr. Brandeis and Mr. Nutter were almost 
daily. On September 18 Mr. Lennox declined to go on with the matter 
and help the assignee in discovering the assets and liabilities unless he 
received $500 per week (1131, 1127). Mr. Nutter said that this sum 
was unreasonable and would not be approved by the creditors, but that 
he would pay him 1 5 per week, and perhaps could get approval of | 
something better. his was declined by Mr. nnox, and he rendered 
little or no assistance to the assignee thereafter (828, 1127, 290). | 
Mr. Brandeis took substantially no active part in the matter after 
this, and Mr. Lennox did not consult him in any way or ask him to do | 
anything (290). He last saw him in the matter on September 19, 1907 
(828). 
| 


On October 4, 1907, Mr. Nutter submitted to Mr. Leahy a draft of 
his proposed report to creditors, and at Mr. Leahy’s request he in- 
serted in it a statement that for some years Patrick Lennox had not 
been active in the business, and made some other changes until they 

“You are speaking now of Mr. Brandeis acting as my counsel?” agreed upon the form of the report (825). No objection was made to 

To this Mr. Brandeis replied: the part of the report which stated that P. Lennox & Co. was composed | 
„Fot altogether as your counsel, but as a trustee of your property“ | of Patrick Lennox and James T. Lennox. 
795) On October 24, 1907, Mr. Nutter learned for the first time, and from 

Mr. Leahy, that it was claimed that Patrick Lennox was not a partner 
in P. Lennox & Co. (826), This put Mr. Nutter in a position where he 

was compelled by his duty as trustee to establish the fact of the partner- | 
ship (831). Creditors to the amount of about $380,000 had assented 
to the assignment (829). u 
During ptember and October, 1907, the investigations into the 
business were continued by Mr. Nutter, and he had several interviews 
with Mr. Leahy about possible terms of composition. 

Mr. Nutter was unable to get from Mr. Lennox adequate information 
concerning the property covered by the assignment (303, 314), and 
the creditors insisted that bankruptcy proceedings were necessary. 
Mr. Lennox was aware of this (832), and Mr. Nutter wrote him to 
this effect (1130). Mr. Lennox raised no objection to bankruptcy | 
proceeding: | 

Mr. Nufter made repeated requests for information from Mr. Leaky as | 
to the property of Patrick Lennox, but did not secure it (291, 1130). | 
He became convinced that bankruptcy proceedings were- necessary. 
On October 31, 1907, Mr. Nutter, Mr. Herrick—representing Lee 
Higginson & Co., large creditors—and Mr. Leahy had a conversation, 
at which it was stated by Mr. Nutter that bankruptcy proceedings 
seemed inevitable (829). He reported this to James F. nnox by 
letter on November 9, 1907 (1130), and informed him that, under the | 
circumstances, If a composition was to be effected it would necessitate 
bankruptey (1130). 


‘These are the conversations that determined the only understanding 
upon which Mr. Brandeis took this matter up; that is, as a trustee of 
this property for the benetit of the creditors and the debtors (1121). 
Mr. Lennox, Mr. Stroock, and Mr. Brandeis then agreed and now agree 
that the interests of the creditors and of the debtors were common and 
to realize as much as possible on their property, and not in confllet. 
(Stroock, 312; Whipple, 289; Lennox, 791, 1126. Mr. Lennox as- 
serted that his father also wanted to pay his creditors in full (791). 
They desired Mr. Brandels's assistance to bring about this result. 

All agreed, and now agree, that an assignment to a trustee for the 
benefit of creditors was the wisest course. (Stroock, 314, 795, 1088.) 
Indeed, there was no other course open except immediate bankruptcy 
proceedings. 

Instead of Mr. Brandeis acting personally as trustee, it was agreed 
that Mr. Nutter should do so. (Stroock, 313.) 

Up to the time that the assignment was made there had been no 
private communications between Mr. Brandeis and Mr. Lennox. They 
had never talked together alone. No papers had been shown or de- 
livered to Mr. Brandeis. The attorney of the creditors was there all the 
time, There was no reason to suppose that the facts concerning the 
condition of the business could be longer concealed or that there was 
any destre or intention to conceal them. 

Whatever may have been the occasion for coming to Mr. Brandeis 
in the rst place, the only employment which he accepted was that of 
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On November 11, 1907, Mr. Nutter issued a 
stating that the estate could be administered 
than under the ent (830). 

Under the Massachusetts law a voluntary assignee has no power to 
compel the assignor to submit to an examination as to the property 
covered by the assignment. 

Between November 13, 1907, and January 4, 1908, several petitions 
in bankruptcy were filed on behalf of different creditors. The one on 
which 3 Dunbar & Nutter was brought first and by 
Allen Lane & Co. and other creditors (830). No compensation was 
paid by these (836, 847) creditors. 

Mr. Lennox says that Mr. Nutter told him that he was assignee for 
the benefit of his creditors and not his counsel. Mr. Nutter told Mr. 
Lennox that he had better get inde ent counsel (836, 1126). This 
280.886 x 25. 21, as Mr. Nutter saw him last on October 21 

On November 18, 1907, Mr. Sherman L. Whipple began to act as 
counsel for James T. Lennox, and continued to do so for two years or 
more (290). He 8 saw Mr. Brandeis and told him t Mr. 
Lennox claimed that Mr. deis had undertaken to act as his coun- 
wel role 3 once told him the facts 7 at — 

bankruptcy proceedings an answer was eging on behalf 
of Patrick Lennox that he was not a partner in P. Lennox & Co. and 
that the assignment had been obtain 


A to the creditors, 
n bankruptcy better 


in support of the 
p obtained — 
Mr. Lennox said that his only criticism o 
Nutter was that Mr. Nutter would not pay him at the rate of $500 
per week (828, 1131). 
The stenographer's transcript of the interview defining Mr. Brandeis's 
relation to the matter was offered in evidence in the hearings in bank- 


tey (1164). 

Tre case was beard before a referee in 55 who found that 
the partnership existed (847). This was followed by a trial before a 
jury, at which the court directed a verdict (1167), and then the case 
Patrick Lennox to the circuit court of appeals, without 


Herrick, and Mr. Hall became trustees in bank- 
The administration as assignee and trustee took 


8 . (839) 

Neit Mr. Brandeis nor Mr. Nutter ever deyiated from the course 
Mr. Brandeis outlined as the only one upon which he would act 
in the matter, that of trustee for the benefit of all the creditorg alike, 
and of co for the trustee. Only the surplus, if any, was to to 
the debtor, All the steps taken were necessary oo err the creditors 
and were taken in performance of the duty incu No compensation 
F from any source, except out of the trust fund (847, 

Dd. 

No retainer or other payment for services was ever made to Mr. 
Brandeis or his firm by Patrick Lennox or James T. Lennox, Weil, 
Farrell & Co., or any other creditors (515, 847, 1118, 1145). 

When the 8 was made there was no reason to . 5 5 
that there was the slightest conflict of interests between the debtor 
and the creditor (2 312). It was understood that Mr. Brandeis 
was to act as counsel for the trustee. In that sense he was to act for 
the ‘creditors and for the debtors in common (289, 312) to the point 
where either had any interests adverse to those of the trustee. The 
trustee and his counsel and the debtors had the common moral and 
legal duty of discovering, disclosing, and getting into the possession 
of the trustee all the rty. They must 3 that duty. When 
the debtors une: y (803, 1184) to perform this duty, their 
conduct necessitated legal ngs. They, and not the trustee or 
his counsel, were the ones who acted adversely to the common under- 
e action made tur paukroptcy procesdines micasay (Gen bok 
adverse action ma cy p necessa „ 
1130). Tue trustee and his counsel were not relieved (299, 950) trom 
performing their affirmative moral and legal duty by the fact thut the 
debtors then took an adverse position, contrary to the understanding 
upon which the assignment was made. If the debtors withheld prop- 
erty, the assignee must take action to get it. If the debtors would not 
disclose their property. the assignee must take action to discover it. 
The examinations of James T. Lennox were in pursuance of the dut 
of the trustees to ascertain about the property of the debtors (820, 
822, 823, 1007, 1170). This was the only action taken. No unwar- 
ranted feeling of embarrassment or taste (296) could justify the as- 
ye or his counsel in neglecting the performance of this duty 
( Ly 834). — 


en criminal proceedings were instituted against Mr. Lennox, the 
assignee and his counsel were under no duty to prosecute. They were 
asked to do so and declined (297, 304, 305, 827, 1145, 1170). 

Mr. Whipple, who was his adversary, saw clearly that Mr. Brandeis's 
conduct was upright throughout (299). 

Neither Mr. Brandeis nor Mr. Nutter declined to act for Mr. Lennox 
so far as it was consistent with the duty of a trustee for creditors 
(1181), and Mr. Lennox makes no criticism of either, except that Mr. 
Nutter would not pay him a salary of $500 per week (1182). 

The events in s case were due entirely to the fact that the debtors 
went back on the plan to which they agreed and under which the mat- 
ter was taken up, namely, to devote their moperty fully and without 
hesitation to the ent of their debts. hey were never deserted in 
any way. When they refused their assistance, and one of them denied 
a pathos ee N existed and failed to turn over 
asscts and ed fraud, of which there was no evidence whatever, 
they were deserting, and it would have been dishonorable in the trustee 
and hiis firm to st in the attempt or to fall to take all necessary steps 
to secure the performance of the st. Such a course would have been 
inexcusable, and the one pursued was the only possible one. The debtors 
were fully informed of everything and were never refused any assistance 
consistent with the trust. The course pursued by Mr. Brandeis and 
his firm was consistent and honorabie throughout. 
be suggested (833). With Lennox's knowied 
became assignee. It is inconceivable that 
ufter desert bix partner, 


No better one can 
and consent, Mr. Nutter 
r. Brandeis would there- 


CLAVIS APPEARANCE. 


It is charged that Mr. Brandeis was guilty of unprofessional conduct 
in appearing for Louis R. Glavis at the expense of Collier's Weekly, and 
concealing the source of his compensation from the select committee 


engaged in the investigation of the Department of the Interior and of 
the Bureau of Forestry. (Senate 719, Gist Cong., 3d sess. $ 
On August 18, 1909, Louis R. Glavis, then Chief of Field Division 
of the General Land Office, made a rt to the President setting out 
facts which, if true, indicated that Secretary Ballin was not a fit 
official for his high position. On September 13, 1909, the President ren- 
dered a decision exonerating Mr. linger and authorizing the dismissal 
of Mr. Glavis, which immediately followed. On September 20, 1909, 
Mr. Glavis wrote the President of his intention to make public the 
charges leading to-what he believed was his unwarranted dismissal. 
aa e 888.) On November 13, 1909, the charges were pub- 
ed in Collier’s Weekly (330.) On January 19, 1910, the resolution 
was * by. Congress for the investigation. ‘This resolution con- 
tained a provision that “Any official or ex-official of the Department 
of the Interior, or of the Bureau of Forestry in the Department of Agri- 
culture, whose official conduct is in question, may appear and be heard 
before the said joint committee or any subcommittee thereof, in person 
or by counsel ™” 8 
Collier's Weekly having taken the legal and moral responsibility of 
presenting Mr. Glavis's charges to the country, felt it imperative to 
see that all proper steps were taken to have these charges verified 
before the committee (453-460; Sullivan, 325-335, 385). Collier's ne- 
cordingly asked Mr. Brandeis to act for Glavis (455) and undertook 
to pay him therefor, and subsequently did pay him. No pretense was 
made that Mr. Brandeis was acting as unpaid counsel or for the 
ublic, and it was probably assumed by the committee that he was to 
pala (994) and that Glavis was not in a eer to pay for five 
months of continuous work by a man of Mr. Brandcis’s standing and 


ability. (Senator FLETCHER of that committee, 994.) 
It was thought by Collier's Weekiy that it was not seemly to at- 
tempt to get the credit of conducting the in aion (455), but no 


attempt whatever was made by anyone to conceal the fact that Mr. 
Brandeis was to be paid by Collier’s (330, 332, 455). It was freely 
talked about (332, 455). It was known to members of the Interior 

rtment who were In opposition (455). When occasion arose, the 
fact that Collier’s Weekly was paying Mr. Brandeis was referred to in 
the paper itself (706). 

Mr. andeis's efforts in the case were directed toward establishing 
the on of the 3 He made aot effort 15 —— ed own 
position or any a was acting merely as a fr give any 
added weight to these efforts; and no occasion arose on which there 
would have been any propriety in his parading the fact that some one 
other than Glavis was the source of his compensation. That fact 
was assumed generally. If it were improver to give or to take com- 


pensation for such services ex from the party of record, no 
poor man could ever have comp t counsel in aoe extensive pro- 
ceedings, These investigations are not social functions, but 8 


affairs. The truth is the goal to be attained. 
no matter who may have paid the lawyers. 
ask Mr. Brandeis who was paying his fee, because then it made no 
difference. The fact that during the trial Mr. Finney, of the Interior 
8 knew that Mr. Brandeis was employed by Mr. Hapgood, of 
Collier's (455), seems to me to demonstrate that those interested knew 
the situation then as well as they do now. This incident has nothing 
in it detrimental to the nominee. 
MR. THORNE’S OPPOSITION, 


Mr. Brandeis was employed to represent the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in the Five Per Cent Advance Rate case of 1913, and 
= the matter for about a year. His letter of employment was 
as follows: 

“We are of course aware of the fact that the carriers will not fail 
fully to present their side of the case, and the commission has felt that 
every effort should be made in the public interest adequately to present 
the other side. Would you care to undertake that burden? As you are 
already aware, in a number of cases of large importance and wide in- 
terest special counsel have been retained by the commission, As a mat- 
ter of fact, that has not been their real relation in these controversies. 
They have been retained by the commission not as advocates or to sup- 
port any special theory of ‘the issues Involved but as a means by 
which the commission might be advised of all the facts and not have 
to decide the issue upon a record made vp largely in one interest. It ig 
with this general thought in mind that the commission has reached the 
conclusion that in the Rate Advance case special counsel should be re- 
tained, and I have been asked to ascertain whether your engagements 
and inclinations are such as to permit you to undertake the task of 
seeing that all sides and angles of the case are presented of record, 
without advocating any particular theory for its disposition. In mak- 
ing this last observation you will of course understand that you will be 
coo to emphasize any aspect of the case which in your judgment, 
after an examination of the whole situation, may require emphasis, 
The commission, however, 
particular view or theory.” 

His duties were (1) to get before the commission those facts omitted 
by ‘the carriers which might help the other side (2) to sce ‘that all sides 
and angles of the case were presented and (3) to emphasize any aspect 
of the case which in his judgment required it (8). 

Mr. Thorne was employed by a number of railrond or public utilities 
commissions of several States and by organizations of shippers, some 
Saying genera and some special and peculiar interests (7, 48, 53, 90), 

Mr. Brandeis acted for the commission and not as a partisan (78, 
87). He collected (76), formulated, and presented bis evidence through 
the employees of the commission (51), and by the examination or cross- 
examination of the railroad employees and their witnesses (79) and not 
in connection with Mr. Thorne or any other counsel for particular 
interests (82). 

Mr. Thorne prepared and presentéd his evidence in his own way 
“independently,” as the witness puts it (80, 82). 

The other attorneys for the railroads and for the shippers did the 
same, 


The facts are the same 
The committee did not 


wishes to avoid a record based ‘solely on a 


arrange 
with Mr. Thorne as 
the railroads. 

On April 27 or 28 (76) Mr. Thorne asked Mr. Carmatt, the examiner 
attached to Commissioner Uarlan's office and now chief examiner for 
the commission, what Mr, Brandels's position in argument would be, 
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and Mr. Carmalt told Mr. Thorne that Mr. Brandeis “ would take the 
position that the net operating income of these carriers was not ade- 
nate, with especial stress on the lines in Central Freight Association 
tory, but that he would take the further position that the methods 
which the carriers had pursued to obtain greater revenues, namely, a 
horizontal increase of 5 per cent, 185 wr on Ag 3 r method of in- 
creasing their revenues (19, 76, r. Thorne also asked 
Mr. Brandeis on that "r and 8 . 9 the same informa- 
tion as to his position (19). 
(29 81 9 Was Lt EA to take substantially the same position 


It was two or three days later, on April 30, that Mr. Thorne pepan | toe 


his argument. 

Ile was followed by Mr. Brandeis, who opened by saying that he 
had reached the following conclusion : 

First, that on the whole the net income, the net operating revenues 
of, the carriers in official classification territory are smaller than is 
consistent with their assured 5 and the welfare of the com- 
munity, and that this Is notably true of the C. F. A. lines, and it is 
true practically as to other lines also, 5 of the C. F. A. e. 

“In view of this it is desirable that steps should be taken as promptly 
as reasonably may be to increase those net revenues. 

*“ Secondly, that the method p the carriers for increasing 
these net revenues is essentially unsound; that it is, except as to a 
small part of the tariffs that have been submitted, entirely too low, and 
would, if 8 involve the exceeding of the powers vested by Con- 

gress in this commission; and as to that small part of the tariffs as 
8 which it would be legal to approve them, it would be extremely un- 
wise, ee for the carriers and for the commission, to grant that ap- 
proval. 

“Third, that there is nothing in the conditions of the carriers which 
should prevent the adoption of those methods of increasing their 
revenues which are conformable to and in accordance with their inter- 
ests and that of the community, and that _— * as has been 
indicated on this record, adequate means of in those revenues 
without resort to the unsoun „largely illegal, and eh esirable method 
of the horizontal increase (33) 

Mr. Brandeis had eee evidence with ante diligence and 
skill the facts (77) which m 3 bear 5 — on the railroads. 
The evidence as a whole ha ced him of the soundness = the 
conclusions stated. He would . been relict in his duty to the 
on en Os em loging h! ii 25 2 had concealed this from his emplo: 

65. His conclusions should be those which 
— oe 7 —— the 8 to write into an opinion, They could 
accept or 128 408 his advice, but were employing him for such 
he could give (63, 71). 

On the merits of ag 3 the difference between Mr. Thorne 
and him appears to be that Mr. orne r (32) the net rovenues 
of a whole body of carriers and struck an average which was, of 
course, not available to the many carriers who were below that average 
and some of them below zero, Syl Mr. Brandeis stated these reve- 
nues in detail in his brief % 55) and classified them into four classes— 
{3} above 12 (88855 cent. (2) 6 to 12 per cent, (3) 0 to 6 per cent, and 

4) below 0 

Pe co PEAN by the average of revenues derived from different and 

hor oa services, would not save the community (66) from 

ips over those roads rming a necessary service and having 
BO. small net eee a 2 at all (988). 

Counsel for beate ir clients recognize the correctness of 
Mr. Brandeis's fon an 88 , 89). 

Mr. Brandeis the increase and filed an eleborate peuti (11, 
89), and argued” n opposition, taking the position that even if the 
“net revenues“ of some of the railroads were inadequate the rates 
sought to be raised did “ yield an adequate return to the common car- 
riers, the railroads operating in official classification territory” for the 

services rendered, so that the first question laid down by the commis- 
sion (42-48 should be answered in the affirmative. 

Mr. Brandeis's remark as to the surplus was elicited by Mr. Thorne’s 
inquiry and was not a part of bis argument (32). It is to be read in 
the light of his argument that rates were not to be fixed by reference 
to surplus earnings but that if the rates were at such an amount 
that railroads = properiy managed had an adequate return and no more, 
say — y extra skill and qipa should not be taken 
from adopting a fixed limit to allowable 5 He de- 
sired 9 8 the incentive for greater efficiency (31). 

The increase in rates sought by the carriers was denied on the 


grounds urged by Mr. Brandeis (36). 

Later, in the Might of the new conditions created by the Buropean 
yar & on of the increase sought was granted, his opposi- 
on $ g 
Mr. Brandeis performed his — fully and with due for all 
rties and counsel interested. for the commission w retained 


im as their counsel. 

No complaint has been made by the commission, nor by any member 
of it, that I am aware of, Suppose Mr. Brandeis had taken the o 
site view and had“ decided“ every point according to the view of Mr. 
Thorne, would he then have considered such a course wrong? The fact 
that the commission adopted Mr. Brandeis's view forces the conclusion 
that if Mr. Brandeis was culpable so is the commission. If he, as their 
attorney, advised them to do wrong and they did it, we must conclude 
that they indorsed the wrong or are incompetent, a conclusion which 
would shock the judgment of the country. In my opinion this charge 
is without any merit whatever. 


FREDERICK M. KERBY. 


It is suggested, rather than charged, that it was improper for Mr. 
Brandeis 988 information from Mr. Kerby because he was in 
the employ of Mr. Ballinger (650). This refers to the Balli 

Kerby was in the employ of the United States, was pa by the 
United States, and his duty of fidelity was as much to the United 
States as to his immediate superior. It is not necessary to go further 
on that point. He was a stenographer assigned to work under Mr. 
soy ay when he was the Secretary of the Interior. 

2 18, 1909, Louis R. Glavis, then Chief of Field Division 
of ihe netal Land Office, made a report to the President setting 
— 2 facts which, if true, indicated that Secretary Ballinger was not a 

erson for his high position. On September 13. 1909, the Presi- 
Siu rendered a decision exonerating Mr. Ballinger and authorizing 
the dismissal of Mr. Glavis, which immediately followed 

On January 19, 1910, a joint resolution was passed for an investi- 
gation of the Department of the Interior and of the Bureau of For- 
estry. 


tion oe followed, the main issue was whether 

Mr. Gla was wrong. Upon this issue Glavis 

the inevitable presumption that the President's de- 

a was right. It therefore became important to show the fact 
the decision had been draft 


er, and had been ren in an unwarranted reliance upon 
him and’ his subordinates, and that Mr. linger and his subo open 
mates were uous in their statements. 


Š ere 
He dictated in part to 
Short! 


275 ot Canes Be bee written in ks office (988; 8. Doc. 719, 
ne sess., pp. 43084480 430 In response to a simtlar 
Gaus erby also told another 5 Arnold, who repre- 
sented the United Press 2885. These communications were Rup 
time Brown told Mr. 

e Secretary’ 


In , 1910, Brown 7 — that Mr. Garfield knew that 
the letter had been p 1 y's ne ae that he 
might be called as a tness 1008). Kerby, gnizing 
the right of the investigating N. to 

own duty to disclose it, feared that he might be dismissed as Glavis 
had deen, ey = therefore 8 an “interview with Mr. Garfield to 
in which the information could be 


not some wa 
7 call 19, 4397, 4441.) 


see if there 
brought out Without his — (S. Doc. 7 
Brown undertook to a 5 for a particular ' evening, 
between 8 10 and 15, at the seme or M Me ifford Pinchot, 
id was staying. Pr Bier wn had made 
this appointment, called o å ( * raid him of his 
desire to arena being called if the fact count 2A brought out in some 
other way. Garfield asked him to talk with Mr. Brandeis, who 
was at the Be at the time, and he did so. This was the first time 
that he had met Mr. Brandeis (666). 
After this conference Mr. Brandeis made several calls for papers, 
evidently production of the Lawler memorandum (648). 
s 1 25 Arnold introduced Robert S. Wilson, of 
ise Association, to wee A S. Doc., 4400) and 
7 statement of the facts ‘or publication and 
tion if he was di bat * declined 
as he had a Bcd Sage upon a — Doc., 4413 
ding Mr. — — ony (8. Bos. 
an the memorandum wae not produced in 
the calls soe. 4419. 443. 4349, 4460), and being su 
known that there was a copy of the letter in the . ayer (S. Doc., 
4419, 4429. 4448, 4452), — ri 
mittee had declined (8. Doc., the President for the 
roduction of the draft letter, ie ecided to publish the facts and so 
o force the production of the letter (649). 
He had an interview with Mr. Brandeis at Wilson's omes —.— 
Mr. Brandeis told him that he thought it was impossible for him to 
but declined to advise him — — — 


In neither interview did Mr. 5 
osure or offer him any inducement (S. Doc., 


1). 
Kerby decided to cas the facts, and th a red in the 
newspapers of May 14. On May 17, at the sugges ones of the chairman 
of the committee, Kerby was called as a witness and examined 
Mr. Ballinger’s counsel and by Mr. Brandeis and testified in detai 
as to these facts (650, 667). There are no limits to suspicion, but 
there are rules of evidence, as well as just ways for determining the 
robatory effect of facts. Shall we ignore the proved facts an 
ulge a ae in order to condemn the nominee? I 
The facts in this matter leave no stain upon Mr. Brandeis. 


PAIR TRADE LEAGUE. 


No charge has been suggested against Mr. Brandeis in connection 
with this league. 

Mr. Brandeis has spoken in support of the price-maintenance prin- 
ciple and of the ce therefor embodied in the Stevens bill. This 
has been withou = yr tion and because of his belief in the prin- 
ciple underlying the bill a Ge, 976). 

The evidence under this head was brought out at the instance of 
the committee for the same reason as stated under the heading 
„ Dingley bill wool duty.” 

EQUITABLE POLICYHOLDERS’ PROTECTIVE COMMITTEE. 


It is cha that Mr. Brandeis, or his firm, was 4 for his services 
as counsel for this protective committee, and subsequently accepted 
employment by the = Life Assurance Society in a manner that 
was unprofessional (886). 

From 1901 to the —— time, Brandeis, Dunbar & Nutter have 
acted from time to time in different matters for the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society when that society had occasion to employ counsel 


in Boston (690). 

In 1905 strife develo; between the different officers of this society ; 
and thereupon a number of ee POUT OaS formed a protective 
committee to investigate and det hat, in their opinion, should 
be done for “the best interests of the society, and Mr. Brandeis acted 
as unpaid counsel for gris committee. He and the 8 (809 criticized 
the methods which had been 55 5 by the officers and made 
many suggestions for 885 TOV. the methods of this os other life 
The committee continued as long 
One of its members henan a direc- 


in- 
can not. 


etory services to the committee 
His employment by the age was that of attorney in 

S the 5 management. 
e had no retainer, but was paid for what he did. enn sec nothing 


to criticize in his conduct. 
NEW YORK, NEW HAVEN & HARTFORD RAILROAD CO. MERGEN. 


It is charged that Mr. Brandeis was in some way responsible for the 
destruction of the financial ondition of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad Co. (123). This charge is without foundation (271). 
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In 1907 and thereafter Mr. Brandeis did a la amount of public- 
irited work in attempting to viet Dae the acquisition or retention by 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad Co. of the control of 
the Boston & Maine Railroad Co. and other transportation facilities 
in New England, tending, as he then claimed, to produce artificial 
tion 805. monopoly and suppression of normal railroad competi- 

on . 

He investigated and made public the financial condition of this 
railroad (271, 618, — 2 He was bitterly assailed for this (618, 620, 
627, 642). ‘The correctness of his position is now generally conceded 
(271, 638. 039. 645, 641). This extensive work was done without 
compensation (991). 

WILLIAM F. FITZGERALD, 


Tt was insinuated that Mr. Brandeis counseled an improper method 
for obtaining additional finances for the Old Dominion Copper Minin 
& Smelting Co., improperly concealed a rt from stockholders, an 
went over to interests adverse to those of the Old Dominion Copper 
112257 & Smelting Co. because of the money to be obtained thereby 

D)e 

These insinuations were so entirely unwarranted that the entire 
committee thought it unnecessáry to hear the facts in reply Ge): 

From Janvary 9, 1902, to April 2, 1902, Mr. Brandeis acted for Mr. 
Fitzgerald, Mr. Smith, and others in obtaining sufficient proxies to 
elect a new board of directors for the Old Dominion Copper Mining 
& Su elting Co. in pae of the board favorable to Albert S. Bigelow, 
then president of the com On April 2, 1902, the 
new rd was elected and es Smith was by it elected 

resident of the company, and has remained the president eyer since. 
fhe board of directors selected Mr. Brandeis as the counsel for the 
company. and he never was counsel for 
thereafter (1247) (1231). He 
and Mr. Lewisohn to discover alleged 8 
in the organization of the Cr gi in 

In the late summer of 1905 it beca 
must have 


should be subscribed for OF all of the stockholders in the Old 
ion Coppe Mining & Smelt 
pan failed because onl 

hemselves of the opportunity to subscribe (1248). 

At this time, in October, 1903, negotiations were taken up between 
the company and men connected with Phelps, & Co., owners 
of the stock of the United Globe mines corporation owning mines 
adjacent to those of the Old Dominion Cop r Mining & Smelting Co. 

hese negotiations finally resulted in a plan for the formation of a 
holding company, BS ogy on under the laws of the State of Maine, 
called Sine Old Do on Co. This company was to acquire the stock 
of the United Globe mines and the stock of such of the stockholders 
in the Old Dominion Copper Mining & Smelting Co. as wished to 
exchange their shares for shares in the new company. 

This plan involved the consideration of the adyantages which 
would result from this connection with the United Globe mines, in 
the value of the mines and the known financial strength and mining 
ability of Phelps, Dodge & Co. 

The entire board of directors of the Old Dominion Copper Mining & 
Smelting Co., including a partner of Mr. Fitzgerald, was favorable to 
the plan. Mr. Fitzgerald desired to haye a receiver appointed for the 
com a7 and Mr. Smith op this (1250, 1282). 

Mr mith requested a mining engineer to examine the United Globe 
mines (1281). He made an examination n only a few hours 
(1281) and made a report to the effect that the United Globe mines 

roperty did not have a value as high relatively to those of the Old 
Dominion Copper Mining & Smelting Co. as the proportion of stock 
which it was proposed should go to the stockholders of the United Globe 
mines had to the value of the stock which it was proposed should be 
received by the stockholders in the Old Dominion Coupes Mining & 
Smelting Co. Mr. Smith did not feel that the report of this cursory 
examination was of any value and believed that the connection with the 
stockholders in the United Globe mines had a value greatly in excess 
of what was to be gained from the acquisition of the properties which 
they owned (1281). Mr. Smith announced that the engineer's report 
was at the company’s office, and many stockholders did come in and see 
the report and were 8 an explanation of its value (1281). He be- 
Heved that the report alone, if 112 would be mislead rather 
than helpful to stockholders ( 1, 288). He accordingly did not 

ublish this report. In this he acted on his own initlative, and Mr. 

randeis was not responsible for its not being published (1282). At 
the end of October Mr. Fitzgerald requested the publication of the re- 
port (1252). It was published on November 11, 1 (1254). 
The agreement under which the Maine company was formed was made 
after this, and the holders of a 2 la proportion of the stock in 
the Old Dominion Copper Mining & Smel Co. exchanged their stock, 
and the enterprise has since been very successful and to the advantage 
of oe ö who exchanged their stock and to those who did not 

As a part of this new organization, it was provided that whatever 
the Maine company received dividends from the New Jersey company, 
resulting from the suits against Bigelow and gg and certa 
other assets amounting to about $94,000, should be paid over by the 
Maine company to trustees for the benefit of the existing stockholders in 
the Old Dominion Copper Mining & Smelting Co., who transferred their 
stock to the Maine company, or to those persons to whom they might 
transfer their rights, the trustees to receive as compensation an amount 
not exceeding 5 per cent of the funds handled (1280). Tue trustees 
selected were Mr. Smith and Mr. Hoar, who was then a partner in 
Brandeis, Dunbar & Nutter. The te vd of this arrangement was to 
have these pr go to the benefit of the existing stockholders in the 
New Jersey company, and not go to those stockholders in the Maine 
og ee who had become such by reason of having been stockholders in 
the United Globe mines (1272). 

At this time the litigation against Mr. Bigelow had been gom on 
for more than a year without any specific a ment hay een 
made as to the amount to be charged by Brandeis, bar & Nutter as 
counsel. This situation continued for three years more, and until the 
suits had passed the stages of demurrers and the greater part of the 
evidence in support of them had been taken. 

In the fall of 1906, four years after the suit was started, the board 
of directors desired to haye some specific agreement made as to the 
liability which they were incurring for the services of counsel. This 
resulted in an arrangement that the payments on account of these 
should be not exceeding G per cent on the fund of $94,000 (1275)—. 
that is, $5,500 a year (1270)—and that in addition there should be 


cent of the judgment or settlement obtained in the cases 
This amount was suggested by Mr. Smith (1275) and approved by 
the board of directors, who believed that this would be a reasonable 
arrangement (1276), The company considered a settlement at one 
time of a hundred thousand dollars (1285), su uently five hundred 
thousand dollars, and then a million dollars, but ultimately about two 
million dollars was obtained (1276). ‘The litigation incident to this 
claim or growing out of it has been conducted during about 13 years 
2 aonar ay 8 AL atl — 5 payments baby Dayo been made have 
agreements, and ever. p a 

entirely ERT Pen to all parties (1274). s aah paces Ee 

There is no evidence whateyer that Mr. Brandels did anything but 
what was entirely commendable. Mr. Fitzgerald, notwithstanding the 
questions urging to the contrary, said that he was not prepared to 
charge any irregularity in the matter (1245) and that he did not 
mean in any way, shape, or manner to suggest that Mr, Brandeis was 
working for the Phelps-Dodge interest or conspiring to do anything 
Ar, Bra, adviecd hier that bia beet interests Would he de 80 inte 

5 adv. m s erests would be to go into 
the reorganization (1239). z s 

EDWARD R. WARREN. 

The charge, if any, to which Mr. Warren's testimony related was 
that Mr. Brandeis had misrepresented to a committee of the Magsachu- 
setts Legislature the attitude of the State board of trade concerning 


paid as a balance for these services an amount not exceeding 10 per 
(1278). 


certain legislation as to the Boston Consolidated Gas Co. 

This company, or the interests which were consolidated into it, 
were urging to be allowed a capitalization of $24,000,000 (808). The 
Public Franchise League opposed this (1309). Mr. Warren was the 
chairman of the executive committee of this league, which consisted 
of 12 or 14 men, and Mr. Brandeis acted as its counsel. The State 
board of trade cooperated In this opposition oes a 

At or shortly before the Beginning, of May, 1 „ it became evident 
that the legislation which the blic Fran League wanted, namely, 
a general law concerning the consolidation of gas companies, could 
not be passed (1315), and that the 3 could be persuaded to 
accept a capitalization of $15,124,600 (1315) (808). This was some- 
what higher than the Public Franchise League desired. 

Mr. Brandeis ur, upon the league that they should support the 
bill for the capitalization of $15,124,600, and the executive commit- 
tee voted unanimously, with the exception of Mr. Warren, to support 
this bill (1309). Mr. Sprague, resenting the State board of trade, 
did not concur in this position (1509). 

The charge made against Mr. Brandcis was that he represented to 
the committee of the legislature that the State board of trade did 
concur. No evidence in support of any such charge has been offered, 
and on the contrary, it appears that Mr. Brandeis informed the 1 - 
lative committee that the State board of trade could not favor this 
compromise bill, and was op] to it (1815). This fact was re- 
ported to Mr. Warren and to Mr. Sprague the same day (1315). 

These are all the charges, and embrace every matter as to which the 
evidence related except the opinions evidence. 

I yield to none in respect for that “ greatest judicial tribunal,” our 
Supreme Court. Its importance in our scheme of government is mani- 
fest; and that the appointing power has always looked upon the 


selection of the justices of that court as involving a sacred duty is 

roved by the great ability and probity of certainly a very l ma- 
jority of its membership at all times in our history. Nevertheless, 
ts membership must be recruited from the people, and anyone measur- 
ing * to the required standard in ability would be suspected at once 
of a Jack of initiative’ and personal force if he had not made some 
enemies and had not engendered an opposition, which could. if it felt 
so inclined, make a plausible fight against his confirmation. The 
nominee whose name is before us now has been an active, forceful 
quantity in his city, State, and country. He has enjoyed n large. 
lucrative law practice almost ever since he was admitted to the car. 
He has been for many pas a member of the bar of the Supreme Court, 
a member of the American Bar Association, and of similar associations 
in his home State; a member of the board of visitors of Harvard Law 
School; a writer upon law as well as general subjects; a public 
speaker and lecturer with pronounced views, and with exceptional pow- 
ers for impressing those views upon the public; the unpaid counsel of 
labor organizations, protective associations, and other civic bodies; the 
paid counsel in 8 of the most important legal contests before the 
courts and other public tribunals; an arbitrator in strikes and labor 
disputes; and the special counsel of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

Such a man, so prominently active in public and private life and 
at the jod when the construction of the Sherman law, the awaken- 
ing of fhe States to their duty concerning industrial combinations, and 
the -determination of the dividing line between State and National 

wer, is bound to bave been engaged in contests before the courts and 

fore legislative bodies more or less bitter; and he would indeed be a 
human prodigy if he had not aroused some bitter antagonisms. It is 
in evidence that there was a systematic campaign of advertisement to 
injure him in the estimation of the public. I must therefore either 
decide that the active, earnest, fearless man who might, in the dis- 
charge of his duties in his own way, arouse such opposition, Is forever 
debarred from judicial appointment, or else inquire into the grounds 
of the opposition and determine whether or not such opposition is based 
upon good and sufficient reasons or otherwise. Anyone who reads the 
protests made against Mr. Brandeis must come to the conclusion that 
the opinion expressed by those who undertake to give his reputation is 
based upon some one or the other of the charges heretofore discussed 
at — 2 and since I find that no fault can be attributed to the nomi- 
nee as to any of those charges in the light of the facts brought before 
us, then I am bound to say that those who express the adverse opinion 
have been erroneously influenced by the advertising campaign carricd 
on against him 


To give an idea of the character of the campaign which has been 
waged against Mr. Brandeis, I clip from the Wall Street Journal, of 
March 27, 1916, under the heading, Sacredness in confidences,” the 


following : 

“No lawyer can faithfully serve a client without gaining knowledge 
of that client's n strength in parts and weakness in parts, 
which would make him doubly valuable as a counsel to his opponent. 

“When an attorney has accepted the confidence and compensation 
of one side and then gone over to the compensation and confidences of 
the other side, and the President and Senate of the United States place 
him upon the Supreme Bench of the land, a new cra has dawn for 
the priest, the physician, and the advocate, or there Is condemnation 
for both bench and bar, for a Senate of lawyers, for a President, and 
for a party and its politics. 


1916. 
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“ When James Lennox in the presence of several witnesses unbos- 


omed himself to his attorney and later found his $10,000 credited 
against the $48,000 received from the other side with the denial that 
his attorney was ever his attorney, what can we think of honor at 


the bar? 
But when that attorney goes to the United States poeeme Bench, 
honor within the United States with both 


what can the world say o 
bench and bar? 

“ Brandeis at the bar ie deg reds individual wrongs, but Brandeis 
on the bench puts the Uni tates before the world below even the 
present standards of his Teutonic ancestors.” 5 

If the writer of the above will read the record of the evidence taken 
before the subcommittee I do not doubt that he will be ashamed of 
having penned it. It is absolutely false to say or intimate that Mr. 
Lennox ever paid Mr. Brandeis a cent, much less $10,000, for any 
services to be performed by the latter, or for any other purpose, and 
Mr. Lennox never made any such claim; and yet the average — 
would infer from the above editorial that Mr. Lennox had paid Mr. 
Brandeis as a retainer the sum of $10,000. 

The testimony of Mr. Barron, which I have already referred, 
shows that he fostered an advertising campaign against Mr. Brandeis, 
and yet when he was brought before the committee and asked for the 
facts upon which his campaign was based, and after the committee 
had examined every witness — 12 him, obtainable, we find 
that there is nothing in the conduct of Mr. Brandeis to warrant Mr. 
Barron's opinion, and absolutely nothing to reflect upon Mr. Brandeis’s 
character as a man or a lawyer. It is aoe in the brief of counsel 
of the protestants that if a doubt shall be raised the 
ethical conduct of the nominee, he should not be p 
Supreme Court. If that theory shall obtain, then it is possible, 
campaign of slander, to bar the best men and the best lawyers in the 
country from the judicial office. I am not willing to indorse a cam- 
paign of eee whether it was intended to be er or not, when 

romu i 
p lf after full investigation I find, as I do, that Mr. Brandeis is not 
lity of the e g charged against him by his enemies, then it is my 
Sots to say so and to give him the benefit of a pure life and his upright 
conduct, regardless of the slander. 

Judicial temperament is a thi 

except by actual rience on 


of which it is not for man to judge 
e bench. No one can tell whether 
a great lawyer will a great judge until he has been tried. It seems 
to me that there is more in the life of Mr. Brandeis as shown by this 
record to incline one to the belief that he has the qualities of a good 
judge than there is to the contrary. It is remarkable that end 
and foe alike speak of his ability as a lawyer. The late Chief Justice 
Fuller advised one seeking a lawyer in the East, as follows: “Go to 
on and see Mr. Louis D. Brandeis, as I consider him the ablest 
man who has ever appeared before the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Ile is also absolutely fearless in the disch of his duties.” 
It is im ible to give in detail the testimonials to Mr. Brandeis's 
fitness and his high character, and it is unfortunate that there are so 
many of sron every rt of the United States, from 
rofessors, 


W. E. CHILTON. 
— am authorized by Senator FLETCHER to say that he concurs in the 
vo. 


W. 
APRIL 3, 1916. se 


Mr. WALSH, from the subcommittee of the Committee on the Judi- 

ciary, submitted the following views: 
To the CoMMITTER ON THE JUDICIARY, 
United States Senate: 

‘The unusually grave character of the duty with which this commit- 
tee has been charged quite fully justifies, it does not uire, from 
each member thereof an expression of the course of thought throu, 
which he has arrived at the conclusion in consequence of which he 
assumes the responsibility for the recommendation he makes. 

The testimony taken by the committee is voluminous. In the 
finite multiplicity of the duties devolving upon Senators it is 
vain to hope that any considerable number, except those upon whom 
the — „ has been directly imposed, will read it all 
or read any o 

Outside of the Senate opinion will be based in v small part u 

ing more trustworthy than a résumé of the evidence collected’ by 
the committee. I assume the task of it with a just sense, 
as I hope, of the — ak wd of the office to which it relai in 


reveals the universality of 
liberties and the desti 
to the great court to fil 
a aarp Eth M 

so ha s tha e nominee has a 
and fast friends 


conviction that in large measure th 

of the American le have been intrusted 

a vacancy in whi e President has named 
wakened unrelenting 

He is the object of unrestrained SAMIAN A 

The 


superb, 

His character is assailed, however, as too perverse to pi 
Senate in advisi or consenting to his appointusent: is An 
to be blameless. not charged that he is corrupt, at 
reckless malevolence. The accusa- 


disrega 

8 his professional relations. Singularly en 

there is very little o fan d te in respect 
constituting the incidents whi — 


n 

There is wide div ce of view tou 
tacts. dise! nterpre touching the significance of the 
er! e or ready by prepossessi 
to Mr. Brandcis, they 8 a sinister aspect. 
character, admirers of that gentleman, who 


rtici, 
transactions in respect to which he is denounced, insist Wat his —.— 


duct was either irreproachable or altogether honorable. It is -= 
ticularly important in this te curious situation, in order to 5 a 
just estimate of the conduct and character of the nominee, to guard 
against the insidious influence of detraction and calumny. 
Long before his name came to the Senate for the high office of 
associate justice of the Supreme Court efforts were made through the 
ublic press and by means of circulars widely distributed to brini 
him into disfavor and disrepute. Not unlikely some impression su 
as it was hoped might be conveyed may remain on the minds of 
some Senators who fell under the influence of these and like attacks. 
Moreover, it is scarcely to be expected that one unacquainted with 
local conditions, who has not followed with scrupulous care the 
inquiry as it proceeded, would be wholly uninfluenced by the fact 
that a considerable number of the members of the bar of ton, the 
home of the nominee, have protested against the confirmation of his 
nomination and have organized to op it, and that some of them 
have testified that he is regarded in that community as untrust- 
worthy. These conditions make it imperative, before 3 
to survey the particular transactions to which reference is made as 
have in mind some inci- 


which may have redisposed those 
by whom it is entertained, T s 


It is clear that he has been a vigorous, aggressive, relentless an- 
tagonist in all his legal battles. Moreover, he has been successful. 
In illustration: One of the lawsuits in connection with which some mis- 
conduct was charged is referred to as the “Old Dominion case.” T 
nature of the dereliction with which he was accused need not be 
adverted to. It was utterly puerile, the testimony drawing from a 
member of the committee [Senator CUMMINS] a public declaration that 
it was valueless. Mr. Brandeis had been employed to assist in secur- 
ing stock or proxies suflicient to take the control of the Old Dominion 
Nok gs ae Co. from the hands of one Bigelow and associates, who 
had promo the company. The effort was successful and a new 
beard elected, through which suits were brought in the name of the 
company by Brandeis as its attorney to recover of Bigelow the value of 
a large block of the stock of the company which it was averred they 
had fraudulently converted. The litigation was bitterly contested in 
the courts of Massachusetts, New York, and New Jersey. tedly 
reaching the reviewing courts and eventualy the Supreme Gon of the 
United States. Ju mt was finally rendered against Bigelow for 
two and a quarter million dollars, on which, after a contest lasting 14 
years, payment of upward of $2,000,000 has been enforced. It 
well be assumed that any man of whom a judgment in excess of 

2,000,000 can be collected is one whose influence is felt even in a city 
he size of Boston, at least in the 5 center and in financial 
circles. Those who know something of the development of the 4 pa 
mining industry with which Boston has been long and creditably iden- 
tified are aware of how commanding that influence was. It is quite 
reasonable to suppose that his al eee was in keeping with 
his great wealth and the magnitude of the enterprises with which he 
was associated. It was bad enough to be required ve up $2,000,000, 
but to be branded as ha . so much of the property 
of the stockholders who h been induced to come into a corporation 


0 ized by him was a grievance that very naturally rankled. It is 
al probable that Mr. Bigelow would not express himself in 
„ terms concerning Mr. Brandeis if he were moved to 
speak of him. 


No wretch e’er felt the halter draw 
With good opinion of the law, 
So it 
agema friends, the fl 
The part that Brandeis had in ex 
wealth who, in insolent contempt of 
rtation facilities of New d, merging them the New York, 
Haven & Hartford stem, and the properties in the 
rocess is more generally own. These were the very h 
n the temple of Mammon. Boston was the New En 
e western terminus of that system. The fight was 
before the ture of Massachusetts and the railroad commission 
the attention of the 5 
a 


a transporta 
but he investigated and laid bare the financial 
in consequence of which its stock, a few years later, drop 
1 and the system was brought to the verge of bankruptcy. 
e asserted that its securities were not a safe or proper investment 
by which they were held in great quantities. The 
s assaults and the guilty assailed him with unre- 
strained venom. He was placarded through paid advertisements in 
the press as a public 2 2 z 
It will be remembered that the merger was accomplished ; that after- 
wards sult was brought to dissolve under the Sherman Act, which was 
soon dismissed; that su en ursuant to a resolution of the 
the affairs of the New Haven & Hartford 


that the directors tici merger 
n trial — were acquitted and 


dicted and u as to others the jury 
di: 5 e need not concern ourselves as to whether Mr. Brandeis 
was right or was wrong in the warfare he thus 1 be that 


milation 


lewing: 
“Senator WALSH. Is it your opinion that the conduct on the part of 
Mr. Brandeis was calculated unjustly to injure the New Haven road? 
“Mr. STOREY. I do not know that I can or ought to express any 
opinion on the subject. The feeling was that there were better ways of 


conducting that matter than were adopted. The undoubted result was 


1516. 


(Hearings; 619, 020.) 
IN. B.—Mr. Hill was not one of the protestants, as 55 


stated above. He ardently supported Mr. Brandeis. —T. J. W.] 


In the light afforded by what has been said, I proceed to consider 
the several matters in connection with which the nominee is said to 
have shown himself unworthy of the high honor with which the Presi- 
dent desires to invest him. 
deemed most grave—the Lennox case and Warren case. Aston- 
ishing as it may seem, the leading coursel in both of these cases, rep- 
resenting the parties whose cause Brandeis is charged with abandon- 
ing, completely exonerates him from any misconduct worse than an 
error of judgment. In respect to the Lennox case, Mr. Sherman L. 
Whipple, who, as the attorney for James T. Lennox, developed in cer- 
tain proceedings in bankruptcy the exact facts touching the relations 
which Mr. Brandeis had sustained to his client (the stenographic 
notes of the interviews out of which the alle; employment rose hay- 
ing been read), asserted that in his opinion Brandeis acted from most 
honorable motives and with a high ideal of the auty of a lawyer in 
the premises, Later his exact language will be quoted. 


THE LENNOX CASE. 


The business of the firm of Lennox & Co., tanners, had been devel- 
oped by Patrick Lennox, who, at the time of the occurrences to be 
narrated, was nearly or quite 80 years of age. For 10 years his son 
James T. Lennox, the other member of the firm, had managed the 
business. Its transactions amounted to about $1,000,000 a year. The 
Urm property and private assets of the partners exceeded that sum. 
In the panicky season of 1907 the firm became em! „ and a 
creditor, one Stein, was called to Boston from New York by James T. 
Tennox. With his lawyer, one Stroock, he met Lennox, who, in de- 
tailing his situation sclosed that if not actually insolvent he was 
dangerously near being so. Stroock suggested that he, Lennox, ought 
to consult a lawyer, and, mentioning Brandeis, Lennox assented. he 
three waited on Brandeis, under whose 88 which was ex- 
haustive, going in detail into assets and liabilities, the condition re- 
ferred to was more clearly exhibited. Stein was friendly. Another 
ereditor participated to some extent in the conferences it was de- 
termined that a general assignment without preferences should be 
made and that Brandeis should try to work out some general agree- 
ment among the creditors—for an extension or a composition, as the 
progress of negotiations might suggest. This was done, one of Bran- 
deis’s partners, George R. Nutter, being named as ee. It was 
canvassed in the course of the conference whether Brandeis should 
become attorney for Stein or for Lennox, but it was a eventually 
that the plan could be worked out most effectively it Brandeis did not 
represent Stein or any other creditor and that he would represent Mr. 
Lennox in the manner stated. Stroock having asked Brandels whether, 
in view of relations which his firm had sustained to a creditor, Weill, 
Farrel & Co., he could act for Lennox, the latter said: 

“Yes; I think I could. The position I should take if I remained in 
the case for Lennox would be to give everybody, to the best of my 
. a square deal.“ (Hearings, 792.) 

And he continued : 

“I should, if I acted for Mr. Lennox, see that he got his legal 
rights; no more, no less.” (Hearings, 793.) 

Again, he said: 

“I should feel if I were acting for Mr. Lennox as trustee that it 
was the duty of the trustee to see that everybody got his legal rights 
as peany as we could make it.“ (Id.) 

And then Lennox, referring to some comment by Stroock, remarked : 

“ You are speaking now of Mr. Brandeis acting as my counsel?” 

Whereupon Brandeis interjected : 

“ Not altogether as your counsel, but as trustee of your property.” 
(Hearings, 795.) 

It is plain from the foregoing that Brandeis proposed (whatever 
nay have been the understanding of Lennox) that the latter and his 
father should turn over to him, Brandeis, all their property, he to 
deal with the situation with justice to everybody and in the hope of 
making an adjustment that would be satisfactory to all concerned, 
or, In the event that such a solution could not be reached, to apply 
the assets to the liquidation of the indebtedness. 

The assignment was made in pursuance of that plan, and Brandeis 
immediately got into communication with the other creditors with a 
view to carrying it out. When the assignee went to take possession 
under the assignment he learned. through. accountants who had been 
directed to examine the books, that James T. Lennox had but recently 
cashed checks to the amount of $10,000, the avails of which did not 
appear. y revealed that he had the cash in his on. On 
being questioned in the present hearing he stated t he necded 
the money. The a ee required him to surrender it, which he did, 
though reluctantly, short time after a controversy arose between 
him and the assignee Kenia the compensation he was to receive 
for assistance which he was rendering pursuant to request in attempt- 
ing to straighten out the tangled affair—the books be entary 
and the business having been run without much system. He de- 
manded $500 a week; the assignee refused to allow him more than 


$100. Meanwhile, on September 10, the sae leer having been made 
on the Sth and recorded on the 9th, one J. P. Leahy, of Lynn, where 
the Lennoxes lived, called upon Mr. Nutter, representin his 


as 

counsel, Patrick Lennox. He conferred with Nutter and y e E 
his work for some time, but toward the close of October Patrick 
Lennox through Leahy, set up the claim that he was not a member 
of the firm of nox Co, and that he had never signed the instru- 
ment making Nutter assignee or that his signature ha 

fraudulently or without full understanding of its pu 
Nutter refused to hire James T. Lennox at $500 a week he ceased to 
assist actively in carrying out the trust, and much difficulty was 
encountered on account of his indifference or apathy and the claims 
of the elder Lennox referred to. Meanwhile the creditor, Weil, 
Farrel & Co., was threatening to proceed criminally against James T. 
Lennox on an alleged fraudulent statement of his financial condition 
and sought to employ the Brandeis firm to conduct the prosecution, 
but they declined. An indictment was afterwards returned. The 
execution of the trust with which Brandeis had charged himself 
through the assignment proving impracticable, on account of the 
attitude of the Lennoxes, it was resolved to see it carried out through 
bankruptcy proceedings, to which various creditors had recourse. 
Several petitions were filed, one by the Brandeis firm. An adjudica- 
tion went, the court holding that the assignment was duly made and 
constituted an act of bankruptcy. In the original conference it had 
been mentioned that it was such and would require an adjudication, 
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if asked, but the hope was expressed that the creditors would assent 
to the assignment. (Hearings, 788.) 

The thing worked out as was originally contemplated. A composi- 
tion was effected under which the individual debts of the partners 
were paid in full and the firm creditors got 40 cents on the dollar. 
There is no doubt that the making of the assignment, though an act 
of bankruptcy, was the wise course to pursue under the circumstances. 
None of the rties involved are making Ro ar laint. Mr. Leahy 
was not called to express any complaint on behalf of the elder Lennox, 
and it will be borne in mind that an organization of protestants was 
represented at the hearing by counsel who undertook to present to the 
committee the names of any witnesses his clients deemed it advisable 
to call. James T. Lennox came in response to a subpena, but was 
excused on his rogas t on saying that he could add nothing to what 
had been said by . Stroock and Mr. Whipple. He was later called, 
at the instance of a member of the committee, but he showed no 
hostility to Mr. Brandeis. Whipple was employed to resist the bank- 
ruptcy proceedings. He is the head of a leading firm of Boston 
lawyers, said without dispute to be one of the ablest trial lawxers in 
New England, an enviable reputation which those who heard him testify 
will he doubtless fully merits. When the story was told him of 
how the Lennoxes employed Brandeis in their troubles only to find 
that his firm had filed a petition in bankruptcy inst them, he did 
the manly and fraternal ng. He called on Mr. Brandeis. Let him 
tell the story of the interview. Introducing the subject which gave 
rise to his he said: 

“They say that you advised an assignment to 2 partner, Mr. 
Nutter, and took all of Mr. Lennox's property, and that you now claim 
that you are not and never have been his counsel, and I thought, Mr. 
Brandeis, it would be better for me to come right to you and talk over 
a situation which seemed to me to be serious, because if you did agree 
with the Lennoxes that you would act as their counsel, and now are 
acting in a position hostile to them, through this assignment, you will 
agree with me that a rather serious situation is presented.” (P. 287.) 

The witness continues: 

“He said, ‘Of course it would be,’ or he said, in substance, ‘Of 
course, that would be a serious situation, but it is not the situation at 
all; I did not agree to act for Mr. Lennox when he came to me. When 
a man is bankrupt and can not pay his debts, Mr. bre, ar he is a 
trustee for his creditors; he has no individual interest; he finds him- 
self with a trust, im upon him by law, to see that all his property 
is distributed honestly and anama equitably among all his creditors, 
and he has no further interest the matter. Such was Mr. Lennox's 
situation when he came to me, and he consulted me merely as the 
trustee for his creditors, as to how best to discharge that trust, and I 
advised him in that way. I did not intend to act personally for Mr. 
Lennox, nor did I agree to.“ Les,“ I said, ‘but you advised him to 
make the assignment. For whom were you counsel when you advised 
him to do that, if not for the Lennoxes?’ He said, ‘I should say that 
I was counsel for the situation,’ I said, ‘ Yes, but you advised an 
assignment of all his property, so that your firm became posse 
of 11. because Mr. Nutter was your rtner.’ He said, ‘Yes; and I 
knew no one better in the city of Boston than ay partner, Mr. Nutter, 
to execute such a trust as that. He stands high; he has everybody's 
confidence, and that is why I advised it’ I id, *I must say, Mr. 
Brandeis, it looks to me very much, according to your principles, as if 
when a man was bankrupt and went to a Jawyer, and the lawyer ad- 
vises him to make an assignment for the benefit of his creditors, he 
assigns his lawyer with it, ve much in the way a covenant runs 
with land.“ He said, Mr. 1 seni I think that is a very unkind 
and very ungenerous statement for you to make. It impugns my 
motives, and I can only assure you that I d no such motive in 
doing it. I was merely occupying myself with seeing that this property, 
which was brought into my office in this way, was equitably and fairly 
distributed among the e tors, and I was looking after the interests 
of everyone; I was looking after any interest that Mr. Lennox had, if 
any, if anything should be left after the settlement with his creditors, 
but, in the aras een after the interests of the creditors.’ ’ 

Hearin 8 288. 
: The Aa — Mr. Whipple took away are expressed by him as 
follows: 

“Mr. WHIPPLE. You see, my belief was, at the time, that there was 
a misunderstanding. My belief was at the time, and 1s now. that Mr. 
Brandeis was misunderstood. That is, I preferred then, and prefer 
now, not on account of any rsonal friendship or feeling, but my 
view was that there was a m . think Mr. Brandeis 
was so much absorbed in the question of caring for the situation, and 
so much interested in the development of his ideas as to hov- this 
estate should be administered, that he unconsciously overlooked the 
more human aspect of it, which would 5 have appeared to 
another, but here was a man confronted with pe lexities and charges 
and troubles, who wanted his personal and in dual care and atten- 
tion. But I think Mr. Brandeis looked upon it as a problem of 
distribution. 

“He did not view Mr. Lennox, with his difficulties and troubles and 
desires, in quite the human way that certainly some lawyers would. 
He took a broader view, as jt seemed to me, that he was charged with 
the duty and responsibility, not merely of looking to Mr. Lennox, or to 
Mr. Lennox alone, but that be owed a larger and broader duty to all 
the interests involved. Now, I felt then, and I feel now, that that 
was a mistake, but it does not mean, to my mind, that Mr. Brandeis 
was culpable; that he deserted a client; that he neglected a duty to a 
client, because, as it seemed to me—and I will 2 it frankly—at first 
he was going with the property and had a more lucrative job. I was 
convinced from my talk with Mr. Brandeis and from my knowledge of 
his character that the mercenary motive did not exist; that the thought 
of deserting Mr. Lennox’s case and interest did not enter his head. I 
thought then, and I think now, that he made a mistake in this, at 
least, that he did not make it clear, so that a layman would under- 
stand just what he was talking about. When a lawyer talks to a busi- 
ness man about being charged with the msibility of an equitable 
division of the estate among all who may interested, such talk, I 
think, right over the head of the or business man, who does 
not 8 clearly the fiduciary duties of a man in that position, 
and who does not understand the clear and fine definition of the fidu- 
ciary duty in its different aspects.” 

To this he added: 

I was convinced of his sincerity, his devotion to a thought and an 
idea with regard to the administration of this estate, which was credi- 
ble—credible because it is true that a man when he is a bankrupt is 
the trustee for his creditors, and he has no right to try to keep money 
from his creditors or to prevent an equitable and fair distribution or 
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to prefer them. That is true. It is a 
tice. A lawyer who Is 5 with the 
circumstances has a duty not only to the 
but to every creditor, and he must and o 
discha, 0 his 
to all 
who needs his help the most.” 
‘These observations prompt me ‘te ing i 
attorney anyway after he has made 
benefit of his creditors? All his 
nothing an attorney can do except to 
ae) eee pose ps pet Eph the chee On f credit Bosh Ho Sang na 
s may ors or sa 
them in fall lea a residue which, becomes his again Tue 
thing a lawyer can do for the oniy thing he can do—is to be 
come e . his assignee and in administering the trust. 
There can be no diversity of interest so long as the assignor purposes 
and seeks te Save the trust — out. He needs no lawyer o, accord 


d proper ideal of prac- 
* advising under those 
woe’ who comes to him 
t to be scrupulous in his 
aes schans of that duty 


229550 his Au uty to the one 


what a SAN wants with an 
a 88 3 * — 2 
W eg gone, an ere 
that — trust is man ed 
that the property 


9 for Nutter, the assignee. He could not by 
imagined that in a ‘contest of ay character arising 
and. the pentane * Brandeis or the 


paid the 
thing gainst him. When he put him- 
self in an attitude 1 of ho hostility to Nutter he knew that he could not 
count on Mr. Brandeis as his. perso legal representative. It is an 
embarrassment to a lawaer who has drawn an assi, ent and become 
for the to make a choice should a disagreement 


car- 
carried out In view of the not lng car 
ban! tcy court or watch the assets 
g = in that court instituted 
idly by — e the assignors were per- 
the 8 Mr. Brandeis apparently 
that an obi paresi pian im to out the trust a the 
way open to do so. Some may differ with him as to what ought 
2 2 A done in a case so rare, but no one who does not view the pro- 
ceedings with a jaundiced eye can doubt that he acted conscientiously 
in the course which was taken. 


y creditors = would not 


See ihat an. 


THE WARREN CASE. 


On leaving college Brandels formed rin 
one 8. D . the son of a successful pa 


ears the elđer War- 
ward, Henry 
The chi 


that Waren 


ear. The pro 
the wi of Warren, 8 
the executors. ess be kept 
the family, and yet Edward was in Europe most of the seen devoted 
to an rian research and the collection of antiquities; H 
student in feeble health, —.— died not many years after; Fisk 
a youth without much experience. The ladles were cultured, but their 
capabilities in a business way had not been put to the test. It was 
in mind that those who undertook to rnn the business should assume 
the risk and that the other members of the 2 should be relieved 
It was planned that the property should 
a should lease the 


1 pay to the 
Sohe m cent on the 5 placed upon it and one-half the 
— movable prope: ppurtenant to the mills was taken 
and the value — 9 e ve shares credited on its 
books 8 h ee 
and became indebted for it. 
tion to the business during the later years of his father's life, severed 
— + relations with the law firm and th r dev mself to the 
r business, thon: the firm name of Warren & Brandeis was car- 
H Tor a number o 


Saga thereafter. 
The firm of which was the head after the retirement 
of S. D. Warren became attorneys for the trustees and for the firm of 

D. Warren & Co., their fees being paid in part by ench, 2 
award Warren was abroad when the i instruments mentioned were 

red and the deeds had to be sent there to him for execution, With 

e agg eo 4 — a list of the accompanying instruments, as follows: 

wae A Cumberland mills and other property, from the residuary 
devisees . — father’s Sii to John E. 8 

“2. Deed of Copsecook mill, same to same. r rty covered by 
both 2 deeds will be conveyed by deed of even date to the trustees 
named in— 

“3. Declaration of trust by Susan C. Warren, Samuel D. Warren, and 
a B. Mason, of which I send you 2 copy. 

Deed of Forest Pa Co. property to noum D. Brandeis, This 
will Te conveyed by him a — — — the purchasers of the property, Mor- 
timer B. Mason and Samuel 

y 5. Bill of sale, — . letta. i to new firm of S. D. Warren & Co. 

“6. Brief explanation of pedoowsls, showing the reasons for the 
various transfers.” (Hearings, 843. 

The letter, after giving directions concerning execution of the Instru- 
ments, continued : 

„ do not send you at the moment detalled figures of the condition 
of the pe a Sen such as I have submitted to the other children, for two rea- 
sons—first, because I do not like to have them out of my possession 
and ran any chance of going astray, and, secondly, because I have found 
so much explanation necessary to their comprehension by the other 


trustees 


n some atten- 
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JUNE 1, 


children that I do not think pee u would 3 them without expla- 


nation, All the others have matter and approve 

of the proposed arrangement; and I have to ask you to take my 

22 5 so tar as you do not understand it. When you return in the 
11 li go into all details to your satisfaction. 

The upshot of the whole matter is that the 8 Paper Co. is sold 

o Mortimer and myself at what I think is a fair price for the one-half 

ieee of the estate (viz, $90,000), the other f bei ee — 2 

Hamm firm of ed D. W e 


nd and Copse: 

ne are 1 to the trustees 
devisees in 

er the For the 

8. D. Warren & Oo. for the use 
annum on the value ae the mat 


“ SAMUEL D. *.* 
gaiga ae 
ward return in the fa came to t country at intervale 
thereafter. The livellest affection had alwa until differences unhap- 
pily afterwards arose, obtained among the various mem the fam- 
iy. Even on the eve of start suit apain his brother 85 D., in the 


ut 

“ First. I hope that you will make me contented to withdraw it; and 

„Second. The phrases are such as in a legal document I have felt 
obliged to sign, but are very far from representing my feelings toward 
you aside from the business or my desire for unanimous fraternal 
procedure 

“Let us try to agree: If would be much pleasanter. 

“Your affectionate brother, 3 
E. P. WARREN.” 


“ BELLEVUE HOTEL, BOSTON. 


“December 13, 1909.” 
3 p. 860.) 
nual statements were sent to all the beneficiaries and remittances 


ition is this: When Mr. Samuel D. Warren, sr., 
— mills and yee the controling partner m the 
firm. the goods, and there was some arrangement be- 
tween a firm ver Ar. Mason, personally, for a division of the expenses 
and profits. When he died that situa on existed, and something had 
to be done in order to carry on the business, and an arrangement was 
made whereby the proper formerly held by Mr. Warren. nersonaily, 
was vested in trust Mr. Samuel Warren took his father's place 
in the firm, and Mr iske Warren was also in the firm, but with a 
aller interest. Mr. Edward Warren was in Europe the 
study of arts and curiosities and was not in active business. 
The arrangement which was made see to me, as I examined 1 
a partar It probably, in view of what happen 
af better if Mr. Ed Warren ha 


examination might last longer, — <= Warren died. Durmg th 
Eross examination nothing wees hich reflected upon Mr, Samper 


Brande is. 

in the case up to the time the case ended 
d be in any way med. It 

brother with great fairness. 

much as Mr. Brandeis did if I had been in his 
ve been a matter of caution, however, to have 
arently the family uni 

ee a ane more reason for suggestin 


Warren co 
me he had treated his 
done, perhaps, ve 
estos It would 

de endent counsel, but a 
. ANDERSON. Was 
pendent counse: for Mr. Edwa 
at the outset? 
Mr. STOREY. I do not know that there was. 
“Mr. ANDERSON. Was there ssy more reason for suggesting separate 
counsel for Edward Warren than for Fiske Warren? 

“Mr. Stormy. They were all of age, and Fiske Warren, up to that 
time, had not been very active as business man, any more than 
Edward Warcen; mar ħe was on the roana ‘and was in a ition to 
employ counsel, ward Warren was on the other 
water, At the time, as I say, there was ts = in the 


any divergence of interests, — an 
harmoniousty, as they did.” 1 
Perbaps that is all that need be case. 

If Mr. Storey, with his — to know the facts, and he wat 
obliged to investigate them im order — iy to advise his client, 
found nothing to criticize, the guest — — 5 y to yield much. 

Mr. Hollis Bailey was associated with Youngman in the litigation, 
He is Ukewise an adverse witness, 


inde- 


D. Warren than Mrs. Warren—I mean 


1916. 
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The following indicates his view of Brandeis's wrongdoing: 


“Senator Warsi. Sọ far as the Brandeis firm are concerned and 
Mr. Brandeis's :onnection with it, as I understand you, the complaint 
which you make against him is that this firm acted during this period 
at one aud the same time for the lessors and for the lessees in these 
arrangements? 

“Mr. Barter. Yes; and that should rightly have suggested to him, 
when there were conflicting interests, that independent counsel would 
have been quite proper to act. 

“Senator WALSH. The point you make is that it was the duty of the 
Brandeis firm to have suggest to your client, as soon as differences 
arose, that he should get independent counsel? 

Mr. BAILEY, Independent advice. (Hearings, 149.) 

“I think, furtber, that 1f Mr. Brandeis had properly considered the 
rights and interests of Mr, Edward Warren he would have said to him, 
*Your brother, Samuel, while he is trustee, is getting these very large 
sums for carrying on the business under the lease.’ 

“Senator WatsH. That is to say, that when the lease was made 
originally you think Mr. Brandeis should have advised Edward that 
he ought not to consent to that lease or enter into it because his 
brother, Samuel, was getting a better bargain than he ought to get? 

“Mr. BAILEY. Not to do it, in any event, without having the advice 
of independent counsel. Those are the main pounn (Hearings, 150. 

But why shouid Brandeis advise Edward Warren that he ought to 
get Independent counsel? Would not such a su; tion from him be an 
affront, and a perfectly gratuitous affront, to 8. D. Warren, who might 
be presumed by anyone knowing him, and particularly by his law 
partner, to givè his brother such information as the conditions might 
seem to require? Edward was at the time 30 years of age—a gra u- 
ate of Oxford. If Brandeis ought to have adyised him to employ an 
independent lawyer, certainly he owed the same duty to Mrs. Warren 
and to Cornelia and to Fiske and to Henry. It would be an absurdity 
as a business proposition to bring into a family settlement of that 
character a lawyer for every member or even one representing each 
diverse interest, and there were at least three. 

As to advising Edward when differences arose to get another lawyer, 
he forthwith gr trae 283 and it was unnecessary to give him 


any advice on point, 
But it was suggested at the hearing, perhaps by a member of the 
against S. D. Warren, the Bran- 


committee, that when suit was 

deis firm ought not to have acted for him, because it had been attorne 
for Edward Warren in the transactions under investigation in that It 
had been attorney for the trustees to whom he stood in the relation of 
cestui que trust. That is a startling doctrine. any. Edward War- 
ren had disclosed nosning to the firm, confidential or otherwise, which 
could be used a t him. The firm had learned nothing and could 
have learned nothing that each beneficiary was not entitled equally to 
know. Can it be that when the title of the trustee or his administra- 
tion of the trust is attacked by one of the beneficiaries the attorney 
for the trustee can not represent him, because, forsooth, the former 
has been drawing pay out of funds which belong equitably in part to the 
suing cestui? Is an attorney for a corporation precluded from defend- 
ing fes directors when assailed in court for maladministration? Is the 
attorney for an executor or administrator? The suggestion must have 
been made unrefiectingly. 

The suit was founded upon the supposition that the lease fell within 
that class of contracts which equity avoids, not because of any fraudu- 
lent pupone, but because of a public policy springing from a desire to 
remove the temptation to defraud. 

Here is what Mr. Whipple has to =F of this affair: 

The 3 was then whether all parties who were involved all 
the beneficiaries—knew it and assented to it, fully advised and with 
their cyes open, and it was contended in behalf of Mr. Edward Warren, 
who was at the time abroad and whose information all came by corre- 
spondence ; that he intrusted the whole matter to Mr. Brandeis and was 
not fully informed, so that that was the ground of the position which 
we took in the litigation and with reference to which my cross-examina- 
tion of Mr. Samuel D. Warren proceeded; but Mr. Bailey, as I noticed 
by the public press, stated, in yess to a question by one member of 
the committee, that he believed that Mr. Brandeis intentionally framed 
this lease and otber papers so as to give Mr. Warren this opportuni 
to make private profit. That belief I do not share with Mr. ley. 
cross-examined Mr. Warren at length, and I was then impressed, and 
so expressed myself, that the idea of defrauding his brother or the 
other members of his family, or securing a personal advantage to which 
he was not entitled, did not enter his head; that the entire trans- 
action was free from any taint of dishonest motives or intentional 


fraud. 

“I had the feeling with rd to Mr. Brandeis somewhat like Mr. 
Storey has just exp: that he was possibly careless in not 
very, very clear to Mr. ward Warren just the whole transaction an 
its 2 5 e effect upon his rights, but I felt at the time, and I feel now, 
that Mr. Brandeis, who has Seen the family counselor and been trusted 
for many 8 thought that there was a perfect understanding and 
accord among all the members of the family; that Mr. Samuel D. Warren, 
who, by the death of his father, e the head of the family, should 
be charged with the responsibilft of handling and operatin this large 
property and should have what he could make out of it. f course, if 
that was so, and all parties assented, there was no violation of trust, 
and there was no mo wrong. Therefore I reached the conclusion that 
there was a legal wrong; that there was a violation of that principle of 
aa with —.— . I have just painted out but that roere 

as no reprehensible motive secure a rsonal advan secret or 
in any way like that.” (Hearings, 283-284.) z j; 
_ Mr. Youngman, referred to, overwhelms Mr. Brandeis with accusations 
in connection with this case, but it may be said in charity that his 
employment by Barron to gather up the material for a newspaper cam- 
paign against Brandeis probably warped his judgment touching the acts 


of that gentleman, 
THE BALLINGER INQUIRY. 


The essential facts in reference to this matter are well known. Glavis, 
a subordinate in the Interior Department, had laid before President 
Taft charges affecting the ad tion of that department under 
Secretary Ballinger and had been dismissed from the service. It was 
claimed, among other things, that by a laxity or liberality in the prac- 
tice of the department the Secretary was permitting the coal lands of 
Alaska to be fraudulently appropriated. Complicity in the general pur- 
pose, or at least toleration of it, was understood by many to be implied. 
The incident intensified a suspicion of the Secretary entertained by the 
£0-called “ conservationists,” headed by Gifford Pinchot, Chief Forester. 
Collier's Weekly, an advocate of the ideas of the “ conservationists,” 
printed the Glavis charges. A congressional inyestigation to the 
causes of the removal of Glavis was ordered. Colliers Weekly em- 


ployed Brandeis to appear at the investigation. Upon consideration it 
was determined that he should appear for Glavis, their contributor, and 
not seek to introduce the paper as a party to the proceedings. 

Glavis was presumably quite willing to have so able a lawyer as Mr. 
Brandeis, He announced to the committee that he appeared for Mr. 
Glayis, and as his attorney conducted the inquiry. Coilier’s paid him 

25, for his services, which extended over a period of five months, 

e is accused of unprofessional conduct in not announcing to the com- 
mittee that he was employed and pais by Collier's. 

It is asserted and not denled that it was common knowledge at the 
time that he was employed by Collier’s. He never was asked who hired 
him or by whom he was paid. The committee, perhaps, thought it quite 
immaterial. They could searcely have believed that an impecunious 
Government clerk was fecing one of the first lawyers in the country. 

Be that as it may, were it not for the views of some menibers of the 
committee, I should unhesitatingly declare the charge absurd. It pre- 
sents the question of whether a lawyer may with propriety have his 
name entered in a cause as attorney for a party who pays bim noth- 
ing under employment by another, but with the assent of the party he 
nominally represents. assert that it is a practice of — 2 occur- 
rence, not only tacitly approved but recognized by the courts. Can 
not a mother employ an attorney to defend her son charged with 
crime? Must he announce in entering his appearance who employed 
him and where he fete or expects to get his pay? 

The stock association of my State frequently 8 a lawyer to aid 
county attorneys in the prosecution of cattle-stealing cases. The local 
ee is usually glad to have his assistance. Is he disqualified 
‘or judicial honors if he does not announce to the court that the State 
did not hire him and does not intend to pay him? I venture to assert 
that scarcely a term of the Supreme coer ponos during which some 
lawyer does not have his appearance ente on the invitation, or by 
the assent of the counsel already of record, being employed by some 
one not a pay to the suit, but who is interested in the principle in- 
volved. The court would stare at a lawyer who under such circum- 
stances, in ng his argument, took its time to announce that ke 
was not hi and did not expect pay from the party for whom he 


spoke. 
If this is So misconduct the bar needs regeneration. 
Another charge in this connection is answered by the undisputed evi- 
dence of the record. 


THE NEW ENGLAND CASB. 


Barron told the committee that Hon. Moorfield Storey could tell that 
Brandeis had been employed in 1902 to wreck the New England Rail- 
road. It was the conclusion of that gentleman that he had been so 
5 The facts were that Brandeis had been retained by one 
William Kelly, a reputable lawyer of New York City, now a supreme 
court justice, to bring suits against the directors of the New England 
road, charging misconduct on their part, to restrain the payment of 
dividends, alleged to be illegal because there were no profits from which 
to pay them, and to restrain the issuance of bonds because the bond- 
ing power of the corporation Lad been exhausted. A receivership was 
contemplated and a bill drafted. Separate suits were started in the 
States through which roads comprising the system ran. They repre- 
sented a contest between Austin Corbin, Kelly’s client, and the board 
in control of the road. He had been president, but had resigned, pos- 
sibly under pressure. The suits were started in the name of Gold- 
smith, a liquor dealer of Boston. who was a stockholder. The season 
of financial depression was on. After 8 on the litigation with 
success, so far as it pro ed, Corbin, in 1893, quit and directed Kelly 
to give no further attention to it on his account, advising him that the 
New Haven, which had meanwhile 8 the property in foreclosure 
proceedings, would take care of the litigation. e insists that Corbin 
was in no way associated with the New Haven at the time the suits 
were (yee wins ayes Corbin indeed was fighting that 1 running 
a rival road. that as it Hay. there is not a breath of testimony 
that Brandeis knew or had any reason to suspect that Corbin was act- 
ing for the New Haven, if he wae nor is it intimated that the suits 
were without foundation, so palpably baseless as to suggest to an ordi- 
nary lawyer that they were malicious, 

In 1893 the Massachusetts Legislature inquired whether the New 
Haven had not forced the New England into insolvency with a view 
to the monopolization of transportation facilities. The examination 
was conducted by Mr. Storey. He called Mr, Brandeis and interro- 


ted him concerning the ts and his employment. Brandeis ae 
eferentially declined, in the first place, to tell, claiming the ny 
u e 


and the duty of counsel, but later told, as herein set out, a 
matter, The litigation had evidently engendered bad blood between 
these two lawyers, as evidenced by the examination referred to. I 
should be loathe to believe that Mr. Storey carried to this day the 
animosity thus aroused, but the opinion of a man often defies analysis, 

Another protesting ex-president of the American Bar Association, 
Simeon E. Baldwin, was counsel in Connecticut in that litigation for 
the directors of the New England road, which Corbin charged with 
misdeeds of many kinds. This affair arrows down to the question 
of the offense of Brandeis in bringing the suit in the name of Gold- 
smith, who was fully indemnified by Corbin. Goldsmith afterwsrds 
sued the Corbin estate to recover on account of expenses incurred in 
the litigation. It was not asserted that the court held that his agree- 
ment with Corbin was contrary to public policy or good morals. 

It is conceded that whatever ht Corbin had to maintain the 
actions, Goldsmith had the same right. The question is akin to that 
presented in the Ballinger case. 

The Supreme Court of the United States held, in Wheeler v. Denver 
(229 U. S., 342), that a taxpayer could maintain a suit in the Federal 
court, though it was brought by his permission by the attorneys for 
a corporation which could not sue therein, which had indemnified bim 
against costs and damages, provided the attorneys, and borne all the 
expenses. 

A fight was waged in my home city for years between the munici- 
pality and a water company. On a number of occasions when action 
was taken by the city which the company thought inimical to its 
rights or interests, and which in its opinion would justify a tax- 
payers suit, it got some friend, possibly a director of the company, to 

ring suit: that is, started suit in the name of the taxpayer under 
an indemnity to him. The most high-minded lawyers at our bar have 
pursued this course, and it never occurred to me that they were 
subject to disbarment or open to censure for having appeared as they 
did. What barm is done? What evil is to be feared? Isn't it true 
that the law is no respector of persons? The “ saloon keeper” Gold- 
smith looked to the court quite like the capitalist Corbin. It docs not 
appear why -Corbin preferred not to bave the suit brought in his 
name, but, as in the Ballinger case, it was generally known that he 
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Corbin sults.” 
It was of no consequence to the court in the 


was back of them. They were referred fo as “the 
That is immaterial 
determination of the suits whether Goldsmith proceeded on bis own 
motion or at the instigation of some one else. Neither the facts nor 
the law could be affected. 


THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL. 


laint simmers down to a question of whether Mr. Brandeis 
dissimulated or prevaricated in a statement made in a letter in rela- 
tion to his being or ha been the attorney for E. H. Harriman. 
The letter having been read and the facts having been 5 
testimony, Senator Cummins, a member of the committee, ad 
the Proceed question to Mr, Fox, who was conducting the case for the 
pro nts; È 

“ Senator Cummins. I would like to know, before we go further, your 
view of Mr. Brandeis's statement or letter to Mr. Walker. Wherein do 


This co 


you think it shows false? rein do you think that it departs in any 
d gÈ the truth?” (Hearings, ) 
o this 


t no answer; presumably because Mr. Fox was able to 
give none, Neither am I 
THE SHON MACHINERY co. 
Mr. Winslow, president of the Shoe Machinery Co., heretofore referred 
to, made bitter complaint against Brandeis. Prior to 1899, when 
that company was organized, the latter had been the representative— 
business rather than legal, apparently—of the Henderson family, of 
„ owning interests in one of the companies uniting to form the 
Shoe 0 Co. Brandeis became one of 19 directors in view of 
the interest referred to and had such 


rt in the work of the board as 
a director not immediately concern with the management of the 
fy es bas. 1 of 19. 


under which the com 
Mr. Winslow, the p: ent, Mr. Brandeis a 
and made an argument against the bill. It will be noted that the bill 

roceeded upon the phones O that the tring a were perfectly 
fega. It proposed to o w them. Up to that time the legality of 
the clauses in question had not been the subject of any special comment, 
and nothing ap) to show that the Brandeis firm had ever been 
called n to express an opinion on the subject. In the efort to defeat 
this legislation the Shoe Machinery Co. had the cooperation of a number 
of the shoe manu clients of Brandeis, whose sympathy and help 
had been enlisted partly, at least, through his efforts. 

The controversy directed attention in a a way to the specific pro- 
visions of the leases and the legislation led. due to some extent at 
least to a promise secured by Brandeis from Winslow to confer with the 
shoe manufacturers conce: visions of the leases to which, 
as the contest proceeded, rs A expressed a decided objection. These con- 
ferences took place in the „ Brandeis insisting that the leases should 
be ut without convincing Winslow. Thereupon Brandeis 
resigned as a director of the company. Some lawsuits then pending, 
apparently of no great consequence, in which his firm re; ted the 
company. were afterwards tried, but save for that work all his relations 


with the compan ceased 
In 1907 the ssachusetts Legislature passed an act outlawing 
contracts. The bright legal minds which then guided the 


Halt of the Shoe Ma Co. found it easy to circumvent the 
aw, as they thought, by inse a provision in the lease auth 


course with to insterstate business. 

Meanwhile e G. Plant Co. was acquired by the Shoe 
2 Co., as heretofore recited. Thereafter at hearings be- 
ore 


some ion with the trust problem, 
Brandeis frequently refe to the oppressive tying clauses of the 
Shoe Machinery Co.—which, by the way, were a growth dating from 
1861—and to practices of that company, all of which he 
denounced, It is not claimed that he ever disclosed any facts con- 
cerning its business not long public property, of which he might have 
learned either as director of the company or as casual attorney for 
it. Indeed, the thi of which he complained had already been 
communicated to the partment of Justice, and had been the subject 
h, tatives of the shoe manufacturers re 


with the idea that because 
chin > 


roundly 


been well 


less be finds it easy to reconcile whatever differences may a r or 
he may frankly admit t error. 
What it Ne was inconsistent? Is it forbidden to a man that he change 


petuosity of attack or the ardor of sonan he was led 
sometimes into giving too vivid a hue to the facts uching the 
methods of business of Mr. Winslow's company or drew unwarranted 
conclusions from them, there was no such obliquity of mind disclosed 
or faults of character revealed as would in unfit him for 
judicial duties. It 
ward the Shoe Ma 
any but the most creditable motives, 
heated interchanges, when the separa 
some deep-seated resentment to 
tions were made by 4 y a 
purpose to serve the public interest or he was playing the part of a 
demagogue, Few who plead the canse of the great public escape the 


imputation from those whose privilege they seek to curtail of pan- 
dering to ar prejudice. y 

ois Central matter he was getting proxies in New England 

be called the Harriman interests as against the Fish 

of the Boston & Maine. In 


THE GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CASE, 
I shall not enter into the details of this matter. 


em without dis- 
08! the true value of it and the condition of the company. 

e these actions were pending the defendants 9 Certain 
of them, including Gillette, the inventor of the device, fearing a plot 
on the part of others to oust them from the directory, went to els 
and employed him to help them to secure enough outstanding stock to 
give them control. He did so, and the firm continued to defend them 
all, in the actions in which they were —ů— — until they were finally 
a 1 of. None of the es are complaining, but the plaintiff in 
one of the annulment suits had some stock. Brandeis besought his 
attorney to induce his client to sell. He di 


the matter to the attorney for the other ela t who had thus been 
associated. He bore no relation whatever to the directors to whose 
interests it is suggested Brandels was not faithful. They are, as 
stated, not complaining, nor does it appear that they ever did complain, 


THE ADVANCE HATE CASE. 


Mr. Brandeis was employed by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to resist the application of the railroads made in 1913 for a 5 per cent 


increase in ht rates. He had appeared for certain shippers in a 
— application which had been made in 1910, and which had been 


Clifford Thorne, one of the rallroad commissioners of the State of 
Iowa, appeared for various shippers and for the State authorities for 
a number of the Central Western States, who naturally resisted any 


raise. 

The inquiry involved two questions; first, as to whether the net 
revenues of the railroads as a whole were adequate—that is, without 
any new economies or change of business methods; and, second, if 

were not, how were the net revenues to be increased, and par- 
ticularly whether they were to be increased by a general raise. 

The shipper is not ordinarily concerned, or, at least, not so deeply 
concerned about what the rate is going to be on any commodity except 
his own. It may be that the rates as a whole do not produce the 
requisite revenues and that something additional ought to be raised by 
an increase on his particular line of goods. 

An attorney to represent all Interests, as one employed by the com- 
mission must, approaches the proposition from a sl tiy different angle 
from that from which the attorney for the shipper views it. 

It was assumed, however, that the railroads would be represented by 
able counsel who might be relied upon to bring out all facts helpful to 
tagt ‘Thorn ene ail d fidelity, not t k of hi 

. Thorne, whose nee an „ not to speak o s taten 
which are undoubtedly high order, can not be too much retipa 
in. his testimony and in his ent before the commission advan 
that the net revenues on the whole were sufficient to pay the companies 
a reasonable return on their investment. 

Mr. Brandeis, in the case, declared that in his opinion they 
were not on the whole sufficient. Ile then proceeded to tell how by 
making readjustments bere and instituting economies there they could 
be — sufficient without any raise in eral rates. The lucrease was 
denied. It is said that Brandeis should not have made the admission 
that he did. Naturally it was disa inting to Mr. ‘Thorne, but no one 
suggests, not even Thorne, except from his manner, that Brandeis. had 
no 3 the N he 1 — er ins- 
taking ry, bringing bear on subjec' s masterfu culty in 
the analysis of accounts. But it is asserted that he might have said. 
“If it re concent, ete,” or “I shall assume for the purpose of the 
argument, e 

r. Brandels's critics are hard to please. In the Ballinger 
Goldsmith cases it is said he should bave been more frank with 
court; in this case, that he should have been less so. 

The remainder of the matters submitted to the committee do not 
seem to require notice. It would be useful, haps, if time itte 
to outline them in order to show the frivolous character of most o; 
them—indicating a straining after results and a consciousness that the 
case made on the matters reviewed is a weak one. 

The reat crime of which this man is is that he has exposed 

high in our He has 
often 
1 rat- 
ents have not been mn fe yet ge that class, 
after in causes direc’ against the 
most shining marks in It. He has been an iconoclast. He has written 
about and views on “social justi 
security, greater 


and 
the 


devices, factory inspection, sanitary provision, rea: 
abolition of child labor, all of which t ten a reduction of dividends, 
They all contemplate that a man's a man and not a machine. A letter 
addressed to me by Hon. David L Walsh, concerning his activities in 
a public way in the State of Massachusetts, affords some light on the 
3 to this nomination. It is made an appendix hereto. 

t is said that it is to be regretted that any such controversy as 
this in which we are involved should arise over a nomination of a 
justice of the Supreme Court. So it is. But when it is said further 
that one might better be chosen over which no such bitter contention 
would arise, I decline to follow. 
conduct himself as to escape 3 and villification. 
to do is to drift with the tide. If he never assails the doer of evil 
who stands high in the market place, either in court or before the pub- 
lic, he will have no enemies or detractors or none that he need heed. 
The man who never represents the public or the impecunious citizen 
in any great forensic contest, but always the cause of corporate wealth. 
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„It is always the other fellow whose pro- 


never has these troubles. 
fessional character is a little below par. 

The bar is still the bulwark of the liberties of the people. To it 
they must look in the future as they have looked in all of our history 
for fearless champions. Discouragements enough beset the ambitious 

outh who 8 sets out upon the path of devotion to duty and 
o the cause of justice, who strives to render some real public ce. 
I do not care to warn him to abandon the hope of reaching the summit 
of his profession by that route. 

My vote is for the confirmation of the nomination of Louis D. 
Brandeis for associate justice of the Supreme Court. 

Respectfully submitted. 


APRIL 3, 1916. 


THOMAS J. WALSH. 


APPENDIX. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., February 7, 1916. 
My Dran SrxaTor WaLsH : It seems to me a 


chusetts, as a justice o oes 
e years 
this man ana his 


public weifare. you know, we are justly and 
ability ef our public-spirited men in Massachusetts, and it would be 
difficult to point out a better example of generous, unpaid, t 
constructive work —. . the side of the public interests than that w. 

r. Brandeis. 

On numerous oceasions, beginning at least as far back as 18 when- 
ever the creation and control of the Boston subways was before 
islature, he has been, as a private citizen, a tirel 
leader inst powerful opposition in — gh of the principle that the 
value of the subway franchises should kept for the public, after 
ra mg sees a 8 ee r 3 se 

accept any compensation for 0 ntinn 
and very valuable constructive work during all these pow Ea oy this 
cause. 

VVT con- 
dition he urged again as a private citizen the plan by which the divi- 
dends of the gas company were made dependent upon the price cha: 
for gas to the consumers. This has veaulted in a reduction in — as ce 
of gas to the public and in a corresponding increase in divide: to 
stockholders of the com y- 

When the insurance investigations occurred he devised and success- 
fully piema for legislation in Massachusetts —— for the first 
time banks to issue 


to the working people of our State this opportunity for less costly in- 
surance. ‘or More than ears prior to the usetts law there 
had been no reduction in the cost of industrial insurance, but since the 
passage of the law so successfully advocated I deis In Massa- 
chuse the premiums of the old-line com have been reduced on 
an average per cent, thus saving to the le of this country in- 
sured in industrial companies from $15,000, to ro egy an- 
nually and to the le of Massachusetts about $1,000, 


and his pane service in o 


In 1906 the ple of New England began to awaken to the fact 
that the New ven d was apparently successfully seeking to 
create a New and rtation monopoly. The event which 
focused public opinion most ly was the acquisition of the con- 
trolling interest in the Boston & e Railroad. Mr. 


Brandeis, a; 
of this Taltfoud 


misma advice was un- 
heeded, h ed. But time has 
shown that his conclusions were based upon care: 


these, among many public services covering a long od 
of years, as illustrative of the work done as a private citizen the 
service of the public interest without compensation, at a large e di- 
ture of his own time in the of a very active professional ‘i 
Indeed, in extensive acquaintance with public men, I know of no 


one who, without emolument or honors of public has given so 
much of the valuable constructive service of a lawyer to the 
public weal as Mr. Brandeis. 

I have written mainly of Mr. Brandeis’s publie work for the past 20 


ve you 

ese public activities out of which have grown results for w. 
entitled to the gratitude of the American e, he had a 

ch would well have war- 


already a position at the Massachusetts bar 

ran his appointment to the Supreme Court at the age of 40. He is 
a 88 r and a great citizen. Is not this a combination for a 
great ju 


Were I not hastening on a far journey F would seek a personal in 
view with the committee, but failing such o Ps 


I venture to 
emphasize and to repeat some of the things I to you orally, 
and I hope that you will communicate them to your committee, together 


with my very best respects. 
Very sincerely, yours, 
Davin I. Wats. Boston, Mass. 
Hen. THOMAS J. WALSH, 
The Senate, Washington, D. O. 

On May 10, 1916, the Committee on the Judiciar, 
same subcommittee, with the nets are that Senator 
lace of Senator CUMMINS (absen te take further 


appeinted the 
mAH took the 


rega 
ng the matter brought to the attention of the committee by a member 
of the committee concerning the relation of Mr. Brandeis with a drug 
merger. ~* 


‘ord, as he did, the reasons for that conclusion. 


met on May 12, 1926. and heard the testi 

tt. Mr. Frederick B. Snow, and Mr. George W. 
the testimeny of Hon. James S. Harlan, 

Commission, all of which evidence 


a printed as 2 part ot cr 
f seems there was a ding company formed to take over 
certain Mr. Brandeis was consulted as to the 


regarding the charges discuss. 
3 — —— charge is one of many whieh come under the 


We venture to rt comment upon this nomination 
with the following from an address made by Mr. Brandeis on May 4, 
1905, before Ethical Society, as follows: 


be: 
“Tt is true that at the proai time the lawyer does not hold as high 
as he held 75 or, ` years $ 
of opportunity. It is this: Instead of bold- 
pendence, between the wealthy and the people, 
prepared to curb the excesses of either, able lawyers have to a large 
extent allowed themselves to become adjuncts of great corporations 


and Bees ed the obligation to use their powers for the protec- 
tion o a 

“ The ing lawyers of the United States have been engaged mainly 
in supporting the claims of the corporations; in endeavoring to 
or n the crade laws whieh legislaters sought 

to — the power or curb the exeesses of co t 
For nearly a ra leaders of the bar have, with few ex- 
y failed to take in constructive legislation designed 


our t social, economic, and in- 
a failed likewise to oppose legisla 


ell as the bar and pub a. approved it + that the distinguished 
well as the pubke generally, approv i e 

author of it deigned to put it into actual practice should go to his 
credit rather than to his prejudice. 

The Five Per Cent Rate case was somewhat illuminated by the 
testimony of Hon. James S. Harlan, member of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, found In rt 22 of the hearings at page 157. This evi, 
dence makes it clear that the charges brought by Mr. Thorne against 
Mr. Brandeis are not taken seriously by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Mr. Harlan reviews the whole circumstances con- 
crane the employment, and we quote from that part of his evidence, 
as Ows: 

“Senator WaLsH. Mr. Harlan, I want to ask you a question or two. 
I should like to inquire of you whether it had ever occurred to you or 
to any of the me rs of the commission, so far as you are permitted 
to speak for them, that Mr. Brandeis had been faithless to the commis- 
sion or to the public in the discharge of the duties which he undertook? 

“Mr. HantlAx. Senator, I feel assured that I represent the views of 

colleagues when 1 say that no such thought ever occurred to any 
of us. So far as I am concerned personally, if I may express a personal 
view, I can not associate such an idea with Mr. Brandeis. It is not 
consistent with my view of him or with the impressions that I have 
formed from a long acquaintance with him. 

“ Senator WALSH. Doubtless you know, Mr. Commissioner, the nature 
of the complaint made in this connection. It appears to be that, the 
questions involved beng, first, whether the net revenues of the railroads 
as a whole, without any economies or change of business methods, were 
adequate; and, second, if they were not, by what means they should be 
made adequate. Mr. Brandeis, in opening the discussion before the com- 
mission, made the statement in effect that, in his ae the revenues 
of the railroad com ies were not on the whole adequate, considering 
the needs of the oads and the general welfare of the community. 
Do you recall the statement to which I allude? 

“Mr. HARLAN. Yes; 1 do, Senator. 

“Senator WALSH. In a general way, at least? 

“Mr. HARLAN. Yes; I do. 

“Senator WALSH. What was your view as to the propriety or the im- 

ropriety of Mr. Brandeis expressing any such opinion as that to you 
hi the course of his discussion of the matter as he had investigated it? 

“Mr. HARLAN. It never occurred to me that there was any impro- 

riety in it. Om the contrary, as I view the situation, it was precisely 
he sort of view that we looked to coansel to express as the result of 
bis study of the case and tbe record as it lay before us. I do not 
mean, in saying that, that we had expected him to reach that conclu- 
sion on the before us; I mean to say that it was that sort of 
udgment that we wanted from alf the counsel discuss that case, 
and particularly from Mr. Brandeis. He had, of course, been in the ease 
from the We wanted him to develop the facts—all the 
facts—thot might bear upon the — interest, and I know of no more 
important fact in such a ease than precisely that question. If the 
revenues of the carriers, the net incomes of the carriers, were not 
sufficient, that was something that we ought to know. It was one 
of the questions that the commission undertook to Investigate. Having 
retained Mr. Brandeis to bring out al! the facts of value, as I have 
explained, I do not see how he could have fatled, discussi th 
to advise us of any conclusion he had reached from his study 
of the testimony and evidence adduced, and to point out from the ree- 
We were entitled te 
have the views of those who had studied the record. As far as I know, 
the impropriety of the statement by him, to which you refer, has never 
occurred to any of my colleagues. But in saying that, and in what 
I have said or shalt or speak only for myself. 

“Senator WaLsH. T' is all. 

„Senator Works. Mr. Harian, that admission, if we call it an admis- 
8 covered the whole ease, did ft not? 

“ Mr. 


HarLax. Why, no, Senator. . 
Senator Works. The very question you had before you was whether 
these rates s d be increased as as! for by the carriers, was it not? 
“Mr Hantax. Well, whether the net revenues were adequate in the 
public interest was a very different question from the reasonableness 
of the rates w were then in existence, or the rates which were 


proposed by the carriers.” 
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Of Mr. Brandeis, Mr. Harlan said further in his testimony =- 

“Mr, HARLAN. I do not believe that I am prepared to make any 
response to that question. I will say that, as far as my experience 
goes with Mr. Brandeis, he is a man who showed at all times great 
consideration for others. I do not believe that Mr. Brandeis would 
consciously have done an unfair thing. I am perfectly certain that in 
saying what he did he was moved by a sense of duty, upon the record, 
to the commission. No other thought about it has ever occurred to me, 
and I never have heard any of my colleagues indicate any criticism 
of it, or that they were surprised by it. Now, that may not be re- 
sponsive to your question.” 

Again in answer to a question by Senator FLETCHER, the following 
occurred : 

“Senator Frrrenzn. And no matter what Mr. Brandeis or any of 
the counsel may have stated in argument, the commission itself had 
the whole record before it and all the facts were collected, and there has 
been no claim that any shipper or any other interest was omitted in 
the collection of the facts? 

“Mr. HarLaN. No; 1 have heard no criticism of that kind, and I 
do not think there is any basis for such criticism. I want to say also 
that I do not think the commission ever dealt with any case that en- 

the personal attention of each commissioner more deeply and 
or a greater length of time than did the Fiye Per Cent case.” 

Again in answer to a question by Senator Works, Mr, Harlan sald: 

“Senator Wonks. I believe it was testified at this hearing with 
respect to this particular case, by one of those attorneys that you had 
previously employed, that he never assumed to give any such advice or 
opion 8 such a matter as this but simply developed the facts? 

r. IIARL Ax. 


in pointing 
as I have said before, I sa 


“Mr. HARLAN. When the broad record was made. 

“Senator FLETCHER, As you expressed it farther down in the letter: 
‘And I have been asked to ascertain whether your engagements and 
inclinations are such as to permit you to undertake the task of seeing 
that all sides and angles of the case are presented of record,’ etc. 
pane any claim or suggestion that he failed or neglected to do 

a 

“Mr, HARLAN. I have heard none at all. 

„Senator FLETCHER, Even Mr. Thorne, in complaining about the 
statement made by Mr. Hypa pense never contended that Mr. Brandeis 
had failed in the effort to collect all the facts in the case? 

“Mr, Hartan, I do not recall that he made that criticism, Senator. 

“Senator FLETCHER. Then, when you announced one issue in the 
language mentioned. Do the present rates of transportation yield an 
adequate return to common carriers?’ is not that a different ques- 
tion than whether or not the net income of the railroads—the net 
org ine ee of the ratlroads—are sufficient? 

“Mr. HARLAN, I regard it, of course, as a very different question. 

“Senator FLETCHER, Yes. 

“Mr. Hannay. I mean there is a very distinct difference between 
the two questions. 

„ Senator FLETCHER. A very distinct difference? 

“Mr. HARLAN. Yes. 

“Senator FLETCHER. So that when an admission is made that the 
net operating revenues of a railroad company are insufficient, or the 
net income is insufficient as the road is being operated, it is not an 
admission that the rates are inadequate? 

“Mr, HARLAN. No; by no means. The adequacy of net 3 
revenues br up 1 of credit, adequate facilities, efficien 
service, extension of cks, and matters of t kind. Whether the 
rates are adequate brings into view their reasonableness and related 

tiestions, As I have before pointed out, the commission held in the 
rst report in the Five Per Cent case that the net operating revenues 
of the carriers were Inadequate in the public interest, but at the same 
time we denied the increased rates demanded by the carriers and per- 
mitted an increase in central freight association territory only in con- 
nection with a finding that those rates were unduly low when com- 
_ pared with rate structures elsewhere in the country. 

“Senator CHILTON. It therefore follows that Mr, Brandecis’s admis- 
pon ae not answer and conclude the first proposition that you pre- 
sen 

“Mr, Hannay. Well, it certainly did not conclude it with the com- 
mission,” 

At another place in the evidence Mr. Harlan says: 

“But 1 do not understand that Mr. Brandeis was on either side. 
He was there in the public interest.” 

At another place, for the commission, he sald that the 
services of Mr. Brandeis were “ eminently ” satisfactory. 

It seems to ns that this evidence makes it perfectly clear that the 
charge of Mr. Thorne can not be sustained, but that on the contrary 
the conduct of Mr. Brandeis in this matter was honorable, in every way 
caro grit to the commission, and showed fidelity to a most important 

rust. 

In view of the fact that some citizens of great prominence have pro- 
tested against this nomination, reference may proveny be made to cer- 
tain letters concerning Mr. Brandeis. One is a letter from the President 
of the United States in answer to a letter from Mr. Culberson, chair- 
man of the Committee on the Judiciary, which letter and the reply 
thereto follow: 

Unitep STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
Washington, D. C., May 5, 1916. 

Dran Mr. Prestpenr: As you are aware, the Committee on the 
Judiciary ef the Senate has under consideration the nomination of Mr. 

uis D. Brandeis for Associato Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

In response to the formal and usual request of the committee made to 
the Attorney General for all papers in the possession of his depart- 
ment touching this nomination, he replicd that there were no such doc- 
uments in his department. 

Inasmuch as this request usually results in the presentation to the 
Committee on the Judiciary of papers showing the reasons which actu- 
ated the President In making the nomination, I would be glad to have 
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te these reasons; for the benefit of the committee, In case yon seo 


you sta 
no objection to so doing. 


Very sincerely, yours, 
Bo ale ERS C. A. CULERRSON: 
The White House, 


Tun Wits HOUSE, 
Washington, May 5, 1916. 


My Deak Senator: I am very much obliged to you for giving me an 
opportunity to make clear to the Judiciary Committee my reasons for 
9 Mr. Louis D. Brandeis to fill the vacancy in the Supreme 
Court of the United States created by the death of Mr. Justice Lamar, 
Ie che Be 3 interested in the confirmation of the appointment 

nate. 

There is probably no more important duty im upon the Presi- 
dent in connection with the general AE Be aaen tho Government 
than that of naming members of the Supreme Court; and I need 
er fei ou that pace 1 ee as 1 member os that great 

only because cw him to singular uali by learn 

ing, by gifts, and by character for the position: 225 ow 
ny charges have been made 1 Mr. Brandeis; the report of 
your subcommittee bas stay made it plain to you and to the coun- 
try at large how unfounded those charges were. They threw a great 
deal more light upon the character and motives of those with whom 
they originated than upon the qualifications of Mr. Brandeis. I myscif 
looked into them three years ago when I desired to make Mr. Brandels 
a member of my Cabinet and found that they procecded for the most 
rt from those who hated Mr. Brandeis because he had refused to 
serviceable to them in the promotion of thelr own selfish interests 
and from those whom tbey had prejudiced and misled. The propa- 
ganda in this matter has been very extraordinary and very distressing 
5 thoas who love fairness and value the dignity of the great pro- 

essions. 

I reeived from the first that the charges were intrinsicaily in- 
credible by anyone who had really known Mr. Brandels. I have 
known him. I have tested him by seeking his advice upon some of 
the most difficult and perplexing public questions about which it was 
necessary for me to form a judgment. I have dealt with him in mat- 
ters where nice questions of honor and fair play, as well as large 
questions of justice and the public benefit, were involved. In every 
matter in which I have made test of his judgment and point of view 
I have reecived from him counsel singularly enlightening, singularly 
clear-sighted and judicial, and, above all, full of moral stimulation. 
He is a friend of all just men and a lover of the right; and he knows 
more than how to talk about the right—he knows how to set it for- 
ward in the face of its enemies, ew from direct personal knowl- 
edge of the man what I was doing when I named him for the highest 
and most responsible tribunal of the Nation. 

Of his extraordinary ability as a lawyer no man who is competent 
to judge can speek with anything but the highest admiration. You 
will remember t in the opinion of the late Chief Justice Fuller he 
was the ablest man who ever appeared before the Supreme Court of 
the United States. “He is also,” the Chief Justice added, abso- 
lutely fearless in the discharge of his duties.” 

‘Those who have resorted to him for assistance in settling great jin- 
dustrial] disputes can testify to his fairness and love of justice. In 
the troublesome controversies between the gernent workers and manu- 
facturers of New York City, for example, he pre a truly remarkablo 
proof of his judicial temperament and had what must have been the 

eat satisfaction of rendering decisions which both sides were willing 

o accept as disinterested and even-handed. 
. Brandels bas rendered many notable services to the city and 
State with which his professional tified. 


slation was secured in M 
o issue insurance policies for small sums at 
much reduced rates. And some gentlemen who tried very hard to obtain 
control by the Boston Elevated Iway Co. of the subways of the city 
for a period of “99 years can probally — 2 as to his eee the 
ple’s advocate when public interests call for an effective champion. 
e rendered these services without compensation and earned, whether 
he got it or not, the = of every citizen of the State and city he 
served, These are but a few of the services of this kind he has freely 
rendered. It will hearten friends of community and public rights 
throughout the country to see his quality signally recognized by his 
elevation to the Supreme Bench. For the whole country is aware of 
his quality and is interested in this e r 
I did not, in making cholce of Mr. Brandeis, ask for or depona upon 
„ indorsements.” I acted upon public knowledge and personal acquaint- 
ance with the man, and preferred to name a lawyer for this great office 
whose abilities and character were so widely recognized that he needed 
no indorsement. I did, however, personally consult many men in whose 
{pasmenti I bad great confidence, and am happy to say was supported 
my selection by the voluntary recommendation of the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States, who urged Mr. Brandeis upon my considera- 
tion independently of any suggestion from me. 
Let me say, by way of summing up, my dear Senator, that I nomi- 
nated Mr. Brandels for the rat prong Court because it was, and Is, my 
deliberate judgment that of all the men now at the bar whom it has 
been my privilege to observe, test, and know, he is exceptionally quali- 
fied. T can not speak too highly of his impartial, impersonal, o erly, 
and constructive mind, his rare ent Pg powers, his deep human sym- 
thy, his profound acquaintance with the historical roots of our insti- 
utions and insight into their spirit, or of the many evidences he has 
given of being imbued to the very heart with our American ideals of 
justice and equality of opportunity ; of his knowledge of modern cco- 
nomic conditions and of the way they bear upon the masses of the 

ople, or of his genius in getting persons to unite in common and 
fsrmonious ‘action and look with frank and kindly eyes into each other's 
minds, who had before been heated antagonists. This friend of justice 
and of men will ornament the high court of which we are all so justly 
proud. I am glad to have had the opportunity to pay him this tribute 
of admiration and of confidence; and I beg that your committee will 
accept this nomination as coming from me quick with a sense of public 
obligation and responsibilty 


With warmest regard, cordially and sincerely, yours, $ 
Wooprow WILSON. 


Hon CmAtLes A. CULBERSON, 
United States Senate, 


1916. 
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We submit also the 8 i ing letter from Prof. Charles W. Eliot, 
niv: 


emeritus president Harvard orsity: 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass., May Ti, 1916. 

Dear Sır: I have known Mr. ee 
lieve that I understand his capacities and his character. 

“gery anaa i nog Corer Nee ik ae School in 1875-1878 H — go: 
sesse nature a keen igence, ck and generous sympathics, a 
——— capacity for labor, and a character in which gen 
courage, and joy in combat were intimately blended. His professiona 
career has è ted all these qualities, and with them much practical 
altruism and public t. He has sometimes advocated measures or 
policies which did not commend Ives to ma but I have never 
questioned his honesty and sincerity or his desire for justice. He has 
become a learned jurist. 

Under present circumstances, I believe that the rejection by the 
Senate of his nomination to the Supreme Court would be a grave mis- 
fortune for the whole legal profession, the court, all American business, 
and country. 

Sincerely, yours,~ 
CuarLes W. Etror. 
Hon. CHARLES A. CULBERSON. 


Also the following letter from Charles B. Greenough : 


262 WASHINGTON STREET,- 
Boston, Mass., May 2, 1916. 


Hon. See. A. CULBERSON. 


en of be — ter 18 d duri 
0 ra on for ah and du 
not been to my knowledge any complaint —— Mr. 
1 8 ss pr adena ber of lead tt strong 
w there is among a number of our ng attorneys a 

feeling of aE to Mr. Brandeis, which I attribute entirely to 
two causes: First, the vigorous and, I think, outrageous attacks 
him for his opposition to the United Shoe Machinery Co. in 1 
Thousands of phiets were sent to members of the bar. I myself 
received several, and I have no doubt many received their im 
from these public ted attacks, which could not be as dely ped 
swered. The second reason was his attack on the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad Co. AN holders of the stock resented his 
attacks, and be was called a liar, a railroad wrecker, and many other 
similar names. As every trustee in New England held — 
held a lot of it m in and was for a time inclined to resent his 
action—I have no doubt the distrust of him was increased thereby. 
That he was right, and conclusively shown to be so, came too late 
dissipate the impression already formed. 

At all times, however, and now his firm has the ver, 23 of reputa- 
as sin is the one most sought by students from Harvard Law 


‘hoo! 

I think I am justified in saying that a large number of the members 
of the bar to-day have a great respect for his ability and min his 
remarkable devotion to the public good, and would retain him without 
hesitation and with entire confidence in any matter — to their 
own interests. 

Very truly, yours, CHARLES B. GREENOUGH. 

An impression has gone abroad that a great majority of the lawyers 
of Boston and Rie gh A are protesting inst this no ation. That is 
a great as may be shown, and we, therefore, attach some let- 
ters from prominent lawyers and eminent citizens of that community 
as an ap peats to this report. It will be noted that among that num- 
beg Sonn the following: 

Pound, new dean of Harvard Law School and eminent 

juridical scholar. 

George B. Dorr, friend of Samuel D. Warre 

WE b B. Eastman, member of Public Service Ci Commission, Massachu- 


2 1 git secretary Public Franchise gue. 
aisn, recently governor of Massachusetts. 
ee lawyer, practicing in Boston during Brandeis’s entire 
career. 
W. T. A. Fitzgerald, register of deeds, Suffolk County, Mass. 
ee Norman, lawyer, characterizing 55 opposition. 
M. Head, lawyer, knowing Brandeis 40 
a H. Dana, lawyer, long prominent — in Civil Service As- 
jon. 
John Cummings, a leading lawyer, Bristol County, bar, supposed 
to Rati pl 7 5 and declined W e to su court. 
Melvin C. Adams, former United States district attorney. 
ee 2 Penetien, State district attorney 
John A. Coulthurst, member of the city een and candidate for 
mayor. 


George U. Crocker, member finance commission 

—— K. Hamilton, president Middlesex Bar Denne 
Roger Shenin Hoar, former Assistant Attorney General. 
James P. Magenis, fnance commission. 

Frederick Ws Mansfield, former State treasurer. 

Robert W. Nason, former assistant district attorney. 
Whipple’s firm. 

John R. Thayer, of Worcester. 


— g Vahey, W candidate for governor. 
5 5 Beta professor in Harvard Law School. 
Prof. William Z. Ripley, of Harvard. 


Rev. Edward Seams Sigmon! of Edward Everett Hale. 
Bernard J. Rothwell, = sarpi, chamber of commerce. 
Henry = a 5 — —— chamber of commerce. 
Robert A ‘oods, license commissioner, 

William inora G Garrison. 


Mark de Wolfe Howe, editor 9 Bulletin. 

President Bumpus, of Tufts Col 

Robert N. Washburn, brother Representative Charles G. Wash- 
burn, of Worcester. 


It bas becn urged that in view of the fact that these charges ha 
been made, . at best, there may be stil a doubt in the minds 97 


SSS i ite AN 


Justice Matthews were viciously attacked. 

There were no ex-presidents of the American Bar Association to give 
their testimony as to the first two, but they did not lack critics of such 
high position as to 3 their polltical ta at the time, and the criti- 
cisms from those of a different cal faith were in nowise confined 
to itical opinion. 

„Thomas Jefferson said: 
Never will chicanery have a more difficult task than has now been 


contrast text of the law to the will of him who is to 
construe it. 

“The s inveteracy is found and his mind of that gloomy 
malignity w fich will never let forego the opportunity of satiating 


it sea 


el purposes consequently be 
a ean A = as well as to point out the 


5 of truth necessary t 

ee forges Shiga 5 source were of a man of whom 
William irt said. Marshall was Se pronounced one of the great- 
est men of the coun’ ; and Will mekne; “A man born to 
be = ovr justice o any country into which nce ‘should have , 
cast him and John incy Adams said. He was one of the most 
eminent men that this country has ever produced.” 

Chief Justice Marshall was elevated from the bar and held no judi- 
cial position before becoming Chief Justice of the United States. 

Of Mr. Justice Story, J h Quincy, jr., said: 

“T remember my fa her's graphic pnw of the — of the Federal- 
ists when ‘Joe Story, that „country pe ttifogger, aged 32,’ was made a 
Judge of our highest court. 

On the other hand, John Quincy Adams —— 

“The Associate Judges from the time of his (Marshall's) appoint- 
ment have generally been taken from tbe Democratic or Jeffersonian 
Party. | Not one them excepting Story has been a man of great 


“Memoir of Joseph Story, LL. D.,“ 1868, George S. Hillard 


82 years old, a 
er, an unprece- 
n the est 

judicial “tribunal of his — yg When we call to E ROn youth and 
earnest an sr 


necessary t that t 
striking — of the truth of Mr. Jefferson's saying, 
How much we suffer from misfortunes that never bappen.’ From the 
moment he assumed his judicial office he shook the dust of politics 
from his feet, and he bore himself with peine absolute W that 
— is literally true that there was no act of his judicial life from which 
t could have been known to which = the two great parties which 
divided the country he had previously be — — 
Roge President Jackson in January, 


r B. Taney was en by 
mation. Justice Marshall — himself in support of the con- 


such 3 was a 


18381 10 be an Associate qu 


eer Semen the following: 
s att last moment of the session the nomination of Mr. Tane 
was brought up in the N was indefinitely postponed, whi 
was equivalent to a 

= 180 — — to a 8 — to witness in au august body y like the 
8 a at that 2 of men n by their W 3 
wou ive the o any sla pita nage rs in 
the ori of very ae spirit, — maiae it an act of 

— of Roger 


ber 28 President Jackson cera oaths Taney for Chief Justice. There 
was Violent opposition, particularly by ah aas he rancor PY Sore 
0 votes. 


ae, enn. the nomination was con! 3 ri 
e contest over the confirmation of Mr. Justice 


j questi 
ranted a tack upon his 5 —.—— 
He was nominated by 
ment of Mr. Justice Ra — 
‘Charles Theodore Greve in his Life of Matthews (Great American 
Lawyers, Vol. VII. pp. 418-420) says: 
“That his confirmation was bitterly 


a most un 


for some time extraordinary 8 e, the selection 
by two 8 each from his own State and cach familiar with his 
entire career, fi my oe to his confirmation on May 12, 1881. He took 
his seat upon the bench of the Supreme Court on May 17, and soon 
came to be as one of its strongest mombers. Whatever op- 


recogn 
position may have been manifested at the time of his nomination was 
soon shown to be without foundation and those that led that opposition 
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were glad to acknowledge their error. 
ator Edmunds, who later bore testimony that the grounds upon which 
many Senators (myself among others) thought it unfit that he should 
be called to this particular public service, turned out to be entirely 
mistaken, and in the 8 oe nie toward which our solicitudes were 
directed, his opinions delivered in this court and his assent to opinions 
upon that class of questions delivered by other judges, 1 the 
President of the United States in insisting upon his appointment and 
convinced me. and I think no doubt all the other Senators who were 
oppona to him at the time, that it was our mistake and not that of the 

esident of the United States. Senator McDonald, also a member of 
the Senate committee to which the nomination was sent, took occasion 
to brand as false any insinuations as to his conduct during the crisis of 
1876-77, at which time he, McDonald, was one of the visiting states- 
men on behalf of the Democratic national committee.” 

The Connelly case, just referred to, gave ample opportunity for unjust 
criticism. In 1859, when Matthews was United States attorney for 
the southern district of Ohio, it became his duty Mme Connelly, 
the reporter of a local newspaper, who was indicted for aiding in the 
escape of fugitive slaves. atthews was then believed to sym- 
pathetic with the antislavery cause, and the prosecution was regarded 
as an unwarranted persecution by many influential citizens. 

Another occasion on which Matthews found himself at the point 
where conflicting principles met was created by a resolution passed 
by the board of education of the city of Cincinnati, which provided : 

“That religious instruction and the reading of religious books, in- 
cluding the Holy Bible, are probibited in the common schools of Cin- 
cinnatl, it being the true object and intent of this rule to allow the 
children of all sects and ponaga in matters of faith and worship, to 
enjoy alike the benefit of the common-school fund.” 

Suit was brought to restrain the execution of this resolution. Mat- 
thews was at the time a pronounced Calvinistic Presbyterian. Never- 
theless, he accepted employment to defend the board of education. His 
biographer says of him: 

“ Matthews's a ce for the defense in this case shows as no 
other act of his life can show more plainly the liberal character of the 
man as well as his high conception of a lawyer's duty.” 

In arguing the case, Matthews said: 

It is easy to swim with the tide, to go with the current, to follow 
in the wake of the multitude. ‘To do things that are popular is not 
hard. But to stand by a man’s individual moral convictions, in oppo- 
pinon not to enemies but to friends, tries a man. If your honors please, 

es me.’ : 

The New York Sun had many violent editorials against Stanley 
Matthews from January to May, 1881, most of them by reason of his 
alleged connection with the Pacific railroads or Jay Gould. The Ay 
war on these dates: January 27, February 1, 2, 4, 7, 9, 11, 12, 16, 19, 
Maren 7, 19, 23, 24, 29, May 12 and 13. 

Those of February 1 and 4 refer to the Anderson letters and indi- 
cate on their face that Matthews had been the custodian of papers that 
showed that Anderson had forged false return to get the necessary 
Hayes count in „ and show clearly that Matthews after he 
hat’ this paper in his on was active in endeavoring to get Ander- 
sox a Federal position. Matthews had stated in his testimony before 
the :nvestigating committee that he understood that this paper was got 
up for blackmailing purposes, and that Anderson had not in fact been 
guilty of fraud in connection with the returns. These editorials refer 
to the committee as a “ whitewashing ” committee. 

The February 7 editorial sets out the virtual trade that was alleged 
to have been made by Matthews on behalf of Hayes, not to interfere 
with the local State governments in control of the Democrats in cer- 
tain States if the filibuster was stopped against the acceptance of the 
report of the Electoral Commission as to the presidential count. This 

torial and some others refer to Mr. Justice Harlan’s appointment 
on the Supreme Court bench as having been a reward for help in 
the fraudulent counting in of Hayes. 

Matthews was active in the 2 
e count. 


Principal among these was Sen- 


n 
determine what connection 


erewith. Anderson was apparently a Republican election officer. 
They had heard and considered Anderson's testimony and Matthews's 
testimony and decided that Matthews's statement was correct; that is, 
that he had had nothing to do with inducing Anderson to oe 
testimony or to give false 1 But it did appear from Mat- 
thews's statement that he had exerted himself to get an appointment in 
the Federal service for Anderson, apparently merely use he was, 
in Matthews's view, a worthy and needy Republican. The committee, 
after absolying Matthews from guilt in any other respect, concludes its 


report: 

Re + è We can not but regard his action with respect to James 
E Anderson’s effort to obtain an appointment to office, under the cir- 
cumstances, as wrong and injurious to the public interest.” (Report, 
Mar. 1, 1879, vol. 2 of 1879, 45th Cong., 3d session., S. Rept. $67.) 

Thus it may be seen that Mr. Brandeis will not be the first dis- 
tinguished lawyer to serve upon the Supreme Court of the United States 
after having been criticized most arn 

It is easy to make charges, and there is too much proof in this case 
of a preconcerted effort to weaken the power of Mr. Brandeis before 
the public, to think of permitting insinuations and inuendoes to take 
the place of reasonable proof. We should be certain to have an 
honest, capable man upon the bench, but unless one be appointed 
who has not had the capacity and the courage to take part in the 
discussions of the last quarter of a century, which have been preg- 
nant with constructive legislation and decisions, as well as undergoing 
a reyolution in public sentiment rding many ee then it 
would be hard to find one, whom either malice or interest could not 
easily disqualify. For instance, take such an eminent man as Senator 
Root, now the president of the American Bar Association. We take 
it that preeti ly everyone who has protested against Mr. Brandeis 
wonld gladly accept Mr. Root as the kind of a man and the kind 
of the qualified lawyer who would adorn the Supreme Bench. Yet it 
is the frony of the present situation that in a report published in 
1902 entitled “ Root’s Record in Phillppine Warfare,” Mr. Moorefield 
Sterey, who bas been most prominent in fighting the nomination of 
1 randeis, joined in summing up conclusions, among others, as 
ollows : - 

“That the statements of Mr. Root, whether as to the origin of the 
war, its progress, or the methods by which it has been prosecuted, have 

n untrue, 
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“That he has shown a desire not to investigate, and, on the other 
hand, to conceal the truth, touching the war and to shield the guilty, 
and by censorship and otherwise has largely succeeded.” 

Since that time Mr. Root has occupied mang poeiions of trust and 
8 among them the tion of cretary of State and 
United States Senator from New York and president of the American 
Bar Association. His preeminent position as a citizen is a guaranty 
that nothing which we quote now from Mr. Storey in 1902 can possibly 
do any injury, but if he had had less prominence and power, and disap- 
pointed railroads and other special interests bad so desired, the above- 
quoted report would be certainly as substantial a foundation upon 
which to build a structure of doubt as formidable, in any view of the 
situation, as is the one which is now sought to be interposed against 
the nomination of Mr. Brandeis. 

The active life of the people, the bitterness and intensity of political, 
legal, and civie controversies haye made many prominent men the 
object of attack from large sections of the pecple or some particular 
communities. Instances of this could be multiplied, but we do not 
care to take liberties with others’ names, 8 to let the illus- 
tration of one of the very distinguished members of the bar, which we 
have given, and who can not possibly be injured thereby, suffice. 

Since 1907 Mr. Brandeis has been the object of bitter attack from 
those interested in defeating his opposition to the transportation 
monopoly sought by the New York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
road Co. (620, 751, G15, 640, 499, 510). Before this time his efforts 
in behalf of what he believed to be the interests of the community 
had exposed him to the enmity of other hg eee corporations, 
and the banking interests allied therewith (810, 613, 618). 

But it was at the end of 1907 that the systematic efforts to dis- 
credit him began. This was done through inspired news articles 
and editorials, and finally through extensive advertising (620, 640, 
664, 239). This was placed to some extent through Clarence W. 
Barron (184), the editor of a financial paper called the Boston News 
Bureau, and Wall Street Journal, and some of the advertisements 
were approved by Mr. Charles F. Choate, jr., the counsel for the 
railroad and a son of one of its directors (640. 648). This advertis- 
ing was put out under such headings as “ Brandeis the Railroad 
Wrecker.” It was not the sporadic outburst of spite. It was a 
systematic policy of defamation to break down the power of his 
opposition, which was effective because of his hich repute, and could 
be broken only by attacking his reputation. The method adopted 
was to spread the idea that he was not acting disinterestedly for 
the benefit of the community, but under pay and for hostile pri- 
vate interests (640, 660). This is of ticular significance — 5 
considering the nature of the alleged bad reputation. It is not that 
he is unfaithful to his clients or false to the courts; it is that he 
is not entirely “trustworthy ” (153), is “ruthless” in the attain- 
ment of his objects, and not “scrupulous” in the methods he adopts 
(271); that he works under cover“ (653) ; that he is not“ straight- 
forward" (611), and not always truthful, and sails under false 
colors“ (750), This was the ae: reputation which an extensive and 
skillful campaign was conducted to give him (620). The meaning of 
the witnesses 15 still further defined by their illustrations, namely, that 
of his being paid by Collier's for appearing for Glavis (614, 269). and 
the false charge that he was knowingly acting for the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad Co. in bringing the Corbin suits 
against the New York & New England Rallroad Co. (415). 

The coincidence of the beginning of this alleged evil reputation with 
a systematic campaign to create it is well shown by the testimony of 
Mr. Peabody, one of the hostile witnesses, who says that he has a wide 
acquaintance at the Boston bar. and for years has been a member of 
the same club with Mr. Brandeis, and yet the first that he heard by 
way of criticism of Mr. Brandeis's good faith was when he attacked 
the New Haven Railroad Co. in 1907 (753), and this was an attack 
to which Mr. Peabody was 3 opposed (751). 

This was an attack, as Mr. Storey says. upon people, many of whom 
exercised a very powerful influence, socially, politically, and financially, 
so that a man would not be in high favor with some of the best citizens 
of Boston who was engaged in exposing the shortcomings of these 
people (272). 

Outside of this small circle and the influences of the hostile cam- 
paign, Mr. Brandeis's reputation is not only above reproach but is that 
cf a man who is conspicuous for high standards of action, personally 
and in his profession. 

With 38 years of practice in the Boston bar, Mr. Melvin O. Adams 
says of his reputation: 

“Tf I may analyze it, as I observe it, there Is a group of men of 
high standing, like Gen. Peabody, in the community, who are in the 
network of State Street, which is our financial street, who state and 
think that Mr. Brandeis is not straightforward in his practice. I think 
these opinions, when traced, run into some one of these pockets of 
more or less publicity, namely, the Lennox case, the United Shor 
Machinery case, the wrecking of the New England—those allecatious. 
That is a fair statement as to that group. On the other hand, there 
is a large body of the bar, who, coinciding with what T have said as 
to his being a very able lawyer, a man of profound learning, also believe 
that he is actuated by lofty purposes, is honest and trustworthy ” (766). 

Mr. Thomas J. Boynton, latcly attorney general of Massachusetts, 
says: * 

“That reputation, so far as I know it, is good. Down to the time 
this appointment was made I think the only thing that had ever come 
to my attention in any way reflecting upon Mr. Brandeis was certain 
printed matter circulated by the United Shoe Machinery Co. With that 
exception, I do not think I ever heard anything reflecting in any way 
upon his character as a man or as a lawyer” (771). 

The testimony of Mr. French and Mr, Walker are cumulative on this 
point, 

Of his national reputation, Mr. Stephen S. Gregory, formerly presi- 
dent of the American Bar Association, says that “his reputation is 
excellent as a lawyer of ability and character” (711). 

Hon. Newton D. Baker, Secretary of War, says that he knows Mr. 
Brandeis’s reputation among social workers, and that among them he 
is regarded as not only the greatest lawyer of their group of aids but 
as a detached and spiritual and high-minded man (762). 

This is emphasized by a memorial in Mr. Brandels's favor signed by 
many well-known men (761). 

Mr. Whipple, already quoted, says: 

“As a lawyer, Mr. Brandeis is able and learned. As a man, he is 
conscientious and high minded. The feature of his career which is 
the most striking and remarkable has been his unselfish and unswery- 
ing devotion to the social, moral, and industrial uplift of the loy, 
and less fortunate of our people. I believe that on the Supreme bene 
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of the United States he will exert a strong influence in establishing the 
ideals to which he has devoted his recent years.” 82. 

It is evident that the standing Mr. Brandeis's firm the public 
esteem can not rise above his own. Mr. Whipple says that it is a 
reputable firm, generally so regarded, one of the leading firms of the 
city (285), one to which go men of superior excellence in their work in 
the Harvard Law School. 

Mr. Hutchins says that the firm is one of the ick anne, | firms of 
the city to which for 20 or 30 years a good many of the high-class 
men from Harvard have gone, and that it has donc a large and varied 
business, dealing on terms of good fellowship and general respect with 
the entire bar (621). 

Without korpa aes er? into details it may be said that the testimony 
of Mr. French, „ Walker, and others convinces your committee that 
the high standing of the law firm is not — to doubt. 

The ufireality of the strictures upon . Brandeis’s reputation is 
strikingly demonstrated by the treatment which has been accorded to 
him by some of the very men who now make these assertions. Among 
his critics are several of the overseers of Harvard College and mem- 
bers of that corporation. They are charged with the duty of main- 
taining the high moral standard of that institution, and of putting 
in places of prominence only those whose example will be clevating 
to the student body. Year after year these men have appointed Mr. 
Brandeis a member of the visiting committee to the Harvard Law 
School—a committee made up of such men as Mr. Justice Hughes, of 
the Supreme Court of the United States; Mr. Justice Loring, of the 
Supreme Court of Massachusetts; Mr. Justice Swayze, of the Supreme 
Court of New Jersey; Hon. James T. Mitchell, some time chief justice 
of Pennsylvania; Hon. Robert Grant, judge of the probate court in 
Koston; Hon. Henry L. Stimpson, some time Secretary of War; James 
C. Carter, leader of the American bar; Charles C. Beaman, member of 
the distinguished firm of Evarts, Choate & Beaman, a partner of Joseph 
E. Choate, lately ambassador to Great Britain; Francis C, Lowell, 
United States judge for Massachusetts; Charles J. Bonaparte, lately 
Attorney General; Jeremiah Smith, formerly justice of the Supreme 
Court of New Hampshire and one of its most distinguished citizens 
and professor in the law school after 1891; Charles S. Fairchild, form- 
erly Secretary of the Treasury under Mr. Cleveland; Charles P. Green- 
nough, formerly president of the Boston Bar Association; Robert M. 
Morse, one of the leaders at the Boston bar for the last 40 years; 
John Noble, clerk of the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts; 
James J. Storrow, Edmund Wetmore, Henry W. Putnam, William Rand, 
George Putnam, Langdon P. Marvin, and Chandler P. Anderson. 

Some of the members of the board of overscers of Harvard College, 
which has appointed Mr. Brandeis a member of the visiting com- 
mittee to the law school, are the following: 

Henry Cabot Lodge, Senator from Massachusetts; George F. Hoar, 

formerly Senator from Massachusetts; Roger Wolcott, formerly gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts; Moorfield Stores, one of the protestants; 
Francis C. Lowell, United States circuit judge, cousin and former 
artner of A Lawrence Lowell; John D. Long, formerly 3 of 
Iassachusetts and Secretary of the Navy; William C. ring, jus- 
tice Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts; Winslow Warren, col- 
lector of rt under Mr. Cleveland, father of Charles Warren, As- 
sistant Attorney General of the United States; Frederick P. Fish, 
a protestant; John Noble, clerk of Supreme Judicial Court of Mas- 
sachusetts and father of a protestant; Robert Grant, judge of the 
robate court, Suffolk County, Mass.; Robert M. Morse, one of the 
eaders at the Boston bar for the last 40 years; Solomon Lincoln, 
formerly a leader of the Boston bar; Moses Williams, a protestant; 
George O. Shattuck, formerly a leader at the Boston bar; James J. 
Storrow, Charles R. Codman, Henry W. Putnam, Leverett Salton- 
255 sme Wetmore, Louis A. Frothingham, and George Wig- 
gelsworth. 

It will not do to oppose the nomination of a man like Mr. Brandeis 
and then, after a complete investigation, admitting that the charges 
are not ert erg ask that the nomination be rejected use of the 
charges rather than of their truth. This would be an injustice to 
the nominee and to the court, and would be out of line with that sense 
of justice which pervades all classes of people. Having failed in the 
charges and admitting the eminent ability of the appointee, It would 
be the manly thing to concede the evident crror in making the charges 
and ask for a confirmation. 


APPENDIX. 


Hon. WILLIAM E. CHILTON, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. O. 

Drar Mr, CHILTON: I am venturing to write you the impressions 
of one who has come into this community from without and may per- 
-haps have been able to judge Mr. Brandeis more fairly than it seems 
to me he is judged here. His friends, as it scems to me, make a great 
mistake in urging as his chief qualification his views upon social ques- 
tions and the eminent services he has performed in the public interest. 
Important as these matters are, their importance does not lie imme- 
diately in the direction of qualification for the bench. What is not so 
renerally known is that Mr. Brandeis is in very truth a re great 
awycr. At the beginning of his career his article in the Harvard 
Law Review on the right of privacy did nothing less than add a chap- 
ter tọ our law. In spite of the reluctance of many courts to accept 
this. it has steadily made its way, until now it has a growing pre- 
ponderance in its favor. All the cases upon this subject concur in at- 
tributing the origin of the doctrine to Mr. Brandeis's per. The 
promise thus given has been amply fulfilled. One might instance the 
revolution which his brief in Muller v. Oregon achieved in the matter 
of arguing cases inyolving the constitutionality of social legislation. 
The real int here is not so much his advocacy of these statutes as 
the breadth of perception and the remarkable legal insight which 
enable him to perceive the proper mode of presenting such a question. 
Since I came to Cambridge, not pute six years ago, I have had many 
opportunities of observing Mr. Brandeis, and do not hesitate to say 
that he is one of the great lawyers of the country. So far as sheer 
legal ability is concerned, he will rank with the best who haye sat 

upon the bench of the Supreme Court. 


As to the charge that he is lacking in judicial temperament and would 


be a partisan upon the bench, it seems to me that those who urge this 
know very little about him and base their opinions upon newspaper 
accounts of the vigorous battles which he has fought as an advocate. 
Of course the newspapers are not interested in the purely legal side of 
his activities. Only those causes involving more or less sensational 
public interest attract general notice. In these causes he has appeared 
us a vigorous and sometimes radical advocate. But those who conceive 
him disqualified because of his advocacy of those cases make the same 


mistake as is made by others who bave so often objected to putting 
sound and well-qualified lawyers upon the bench because they had 
often been engaged in advocating the cause of great corporate interests. 
Moreover it is well proven by experience that a great advocate may 
easily become a great ju also. A notable example is to be seen in 
the case of Sir Henry Hawkins the greatest advocate probably of his 
veneration. When he was appomtod to the bench fear was expressed 
hat he would carry his habits of advocacy into the judicial station. 
On the other hand, when he retired it was universally acknowledged 
that he had been a fair and sound trial judge in the very class of 
cases in which he had so often been engaged in the forum. One might 
instance also the late Lord Russell, easily the test advocate of his 
time, who filled acceptably the post of Chief Justice of England. In 
the case of Mr. Brandeis the very qualities that have made his ndyo- 
cacy so effective would, I think, make his study of a controversy as a 
judge equally effective in achieving a sound legal result. 

As to the charges of unprofessional conduct which are so much in 
the air here, I have no first-hand information. But I may call your 
attention to one cireumstance which scems to me conclusive. At least 
from 1910 (when I came here) to the present Mr. Brandeis has been 
one of the committee appointed by the d of overseers of Harvard 
University to visit the law school, That is, the board of overseers 
have appointed him as one of a committee to inspect the work of 
teachers and stndents, and to advise as to the conduct of the school. 
At different times between 1910 and the present he has been associated 
on this committee with Mr. Justice Hughes, of the Supreme Court of 
the United States; Mr. Justice Loring, of the Supreme Court of Massa- 
chusetts; Mr. Justice Swayze, of the Supreme Court of New Jersey; 
Hon. James T. Mitchell, sometime chief justice of Pennsylvania; Hon. 
Robert Grant, judge of the probate court in Boston, and Hon. aena L. 
Stimson, sometime Secretary of War. During this period, in which 
Mr. Brandcis bas been reappointed from time tọ time to serve with 
lawyers of the caliber of those a cnumerated, the following lawyers 
have been members of the board of overseers by whom he has been so 
reappointed: Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge, United States Senator from 
Massachusetis; the late John D. Long; Mr, Justice Loring, of the 
Supreme Court of Massachusetts; Hon. James T. Mitchell, sometime 
chief justice of Pennsylvania; Mr. Justice Swayze, of the Supreme 
Court of New Jersey; William A. Gaston, Esq., of the Boston bar; 
Robert F. Herrick, Esq., of the Boston bar; F rick P. Fish, Esq.. of 
the Boston bar; Judge Robert Grant; and L. A. Frothingham, Esq., 
of the Boston bar. If ean not be that these gentlemen would have 
appointed him along with such colleagues to a position of such import- 
ance had they then believed him deficient in professional honor or 
guilty of professional misconduct. Nor can it be asserted that the 
eminent members of the Boston bar who participated in the appoint- 
ment and reappointment were ignorant of. what is now charg for 
these charges are not new. Conceding, as one must, the absolute 
sincerity of these gentlemen one is driven to the conclusion that the 
9 now against Mr. Brandeis at the Boston bar by his 
colleagues are the unconscious product of fear of his political views 
and aversion to his social and public activities. 

Yours, yery truly, 
Roscoe POUND. 


SOMERSET CLUB, 
Boston, March 21, 1916. 
To the CHAIRMAN OF THE SENATE JUDICIARY SUBCOMMITTEE, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: Having followed with interest the report of evidence 
submitted to your committee in regard to the President’s nomination 
of Mr. Brandeis for the Supreme Court vacancy, 1 find myself im- 
pelled, as a personal friend of his early partner, Mr. Warren, and as 
one of a now older group of Boston and Harvard men who have 
watched Mr. Brandeis's legal career develop from its commencement, 
in usefulness and distinction—to say that while well acquainted with 
the ylews of those who now oppose his confirmation and giving weight 
In other matters to the opinion of some among them, I believe them 
to be prejudiced and wrong regarding this, 

Mr. Brandeis is a man of keen intelligence, but high ideals, pos- 
sessing also a rare creative quality of imagination that, combined with 
fearless courage of convictions, has brought him at times, to the 
public benefit, In conflict with vested interests and established points 
of view. We need such a man as this on that high bench to keep it 
open to the ever-changing thought and sentiment of the world and 

ation, Sees ag ag these in their changes and passing judgment on 
them through the decisions that it renders. 7 

I trust accordingly, for the country’s sake, that the Senate may 
confirm his nomination. And I remain, with respect, 

Very faithfully, yours, 
GEORGE B. Dore, 


THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
PUBLIC SERFICE COMMISSION, 
February 26, 116. 
Hon. WILLIAM E. CHILTON, 
Chairman Subcommitice on Brandeis Appointment, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: I have followed the press accounts of the hearings before 
your subcommittee in the Brandeis matter with a great deal of interest. 
After it has probed his record to the bottom, as I hope It will, I feel 
very sure that the committee will favor his confirmation. My confi 
dence does not rest upon what others have told me about him but 
upon personal knowledge. i 

Before I became a member of the Public Service Commission of 
Massachusetts I was, for some years, secretary of an organization in 
Boston known as the Public Franchise League. It was made up of a 
group of business and professional men of standing, who thought that 
they could be of service as citizens by making a disinterested study 
of some of the important questions that arise from time to time in 
regard to the public-service corporations of every community and by 
presenting the results of their study to the public bodies which bave 
to deal with these questions. Mr, Brandeis was one of the members 
ot this longas and 1 saw a great deal of him and worked with him 
ntimatecly. 

If your committce would care to have it, T should be glad to furnish 
you with a statement, in some detail, of what (his league did in con- 
nection with street railway, railroad, gas, ard electric matters, for 
its work was, in my judgment, of great public importance and valur. 
It would also help you, I think, to understand the attitude which Str. 
Brandeis has taken upon such public questions and the antagonisms 
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which have been aroused. As you 


ate es Ras! Sere 


in the public interest questions (es — 

he also speaks without . — ien, some whom 

are sincere hut Aà prejudice which is often quite un- 
9 


unusual ability and power and 
rpa st an indefati- 
e impression which some have that 
feted d 


I have never known him, in any 
with * to take a tion before he was 
was 


grounded in the facts. parti ly true in the New 
Haven Railroad tter. That he is honest and sincere I uroa no one 
who really knows him will doubt. I bave no hesitation in 1 —.— 
valuable addition to the Supreme 


‘eel the same after . 
own feeling is iltustraved by the fact 
r of thi is commission I have ‘trequently 
= mecessary to say 
offi 8 on but the expression of my persona! ows, 
Yours, very 

Josera D. Eas Men. 

Frnnbanx 16, 1916. 
ILHAM E. Cristo: 


839 United States Renate, 
Washington, D. O. 
Dear Sin: It is desire to record my indorsement of Louis D. 
1 as Associate Justice of the Supreme Court 


wyer in active agitate ay git ST die omni 
than 21 years — hove been district atto: for more than 6 years. 
Previous to that time I served as has gp commissioner for the 
Commonwealth for 4 years and have held other nonelective public 


positions. 

1 want to speak of Mr. Brandeis’s — . — at the Suffolk pe 
I note that, according to the press, a gent recently claimed to 
represent the bar oar oe of the — of Boston. of which I have 
been a member for ile as an officer he may have certain 
rights, or some commi — 3 have given him authori I want to 


Hon. 


call your attention to tbe fact that no meeting of the bar a tion 
has held and 2 matter of Mr. Brandeis's i t “hes never 
heen considered ‘my peh as a whole. 

I believe that vate practice and in my official capacity I 


have been in a pouitioa fo know = about ae ‘bar. ane the stan 
of its members. Few men come in contact with men in active 
practice, and. as you will ail appreciate, it is inevitable i that the estimate 
of members of the bar, one tow: e other, soon becomes known and 

a matter of current W or onl vo ay I yp ote a never heard 
the slightest ereu of Brandeis, but, on the con eraa he has 
always been admired and looked upon as one of our most. brilliant trial 
lawyers and one of the best jurists at the bar, learned in the law, and 
skilled in its practice. I never have heard the slightest intimation that 
he was 28 but honest and upright, as he is capable and energetic. 
He has never hesitated to take a stona publie position on public mat- 
ters and it is never difficult to place h 

He seems to have been a man who always had an ambition to do 
something to better the conditions of the people. 

It is not unusual for a man of his la experience and long years 
of turmoll in the courts and out to have displeased many, and 58 
r very deeply, and this is true of any man of his years 
and o a 

I am 8 if a vote of the Boston Bar Association were Bod 
be taken, or if a vote of the members practicing at the Suffolk bar. 
many of whom are not members of the association, poet to be had, Mr. 
Brandeis would receive almost a unanimous vote, and, regardless of 
individual feelings, the lawyers would indorse him as an honest man, 
well fitted by training and — rong) 1 to hold a place on the bench of 
the Supreme Court of the 7 ted 8 

1 have seen in the press a protest pong er ‘the e of Mr. 
Brandeis signed by some mem Suffolk bar. These are all 
estimable men, but, almost without exception, men of one class and 
one kind. I see there few names of the active trial members of the 
bar. I there tew names of men who have had to struggle to — 

success. see there few names of men engaged in general 2 
This is not to be taken as reflection upon these men, merely 
as callin, por ato to t fact that the list of ap Fa which 
saw published was re tative of the Boston bar, where 
we have all races and piaci w opinion is worth while and whose 
panang is beyond question and who are perhaps much nearer to the 
people than those in the list I have mentioned. 

I do not want to accuse a ny 
the notion of the majority of the people Boston when I say that 
there is a feeling that the underlying opposition to Mr. Brandeis is 
more because he is a Jew than that he js unfit by reason of anything he 
has ever done. T know that your committee wil — 2. this in mind and 
that such a thought and such a reason will have no harbor and no 
merit in agrio honest consideration of this case. 

Very truly, yours, Josy C. PELLETIMR. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., February 7, 1918. 


My Dear Suxarox Warsa: It oe to me a 
you in regard to the appointment of Mr. 
ning hag as a eng gle of the Supreme Court oft of the United 8 
g th 


and ardent devotion to — — 


— — of our time; his sou 
reud of the number and 


public welfare. As you know, — ge = 
ability of our public-spirited men uset ts. eth la would be 
dificult to point out a better — of generous, unpai 3 
constructive work che pa of the public d interests than that W 
has been done by Brandei: 


ee 


On numerous ocensions, 8 at least as far back as 1896, when- 
creation and control of 


d successful 
po ot the prinetle that the 

nehises should be t for the public after giv- 
the operating company a reasonable return for services rendered. 


ever the 


one in pannan but I think I express | 


me a public du — to eee te 


his | few "he never reiterates." He entretats propositions 


We constructive work during a red to be in a ‘he less con- 
dition he urged, again as a private et the plan by which the diyi- 
dends of the gas company were made pen the price © 
for gas to the consumers: hi ap arra meng mae ay va 
8 ublic and in a correspo in dividen 

When the insure ce invest 

nsurance in he devised and success- 
fully pressed for legislation in Massachusetts permitting, for the first 
time in this + our savings banks to issue small t life in- 
surance policies, is has resulted in an opportunity for our working 


to — — a at much lower rates than were being 

the industrial Insurance compantes, and has led these com- 

anies to make lower rates. To m; K knowledge Mr, Braudeis 

— annually — of dollars to further the work of bring- 

ing to the working people of our State this 

insurance. Fer more than 20 
had been 


roe have 
Taper thus saving to peo} ai at this 
panies, from $15,000, ri 

— 7 Massachusetts about 81, 000, 
“arbitration whi ch he devised for the New York gar- 
other elds. example of his judicial qualities 


the 
that the New 


ublic opinion most s 

trolling interest 

as n Saree cit 

8 m and made publie s an analya 
ew Haven Railroad, 

New England the ine 

t and 


was the aequlaition of the con- 
n the Boston & & Maine R Raflroad. Mr. Brandeis, again 
commenced ustive stady of this railroad 
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I instance these among many aia services covering a long period 
of years as illustrative of the work done as a private citizen i the 
service of the public interest without compensation, at a ta di- 
ture of his own time in the midst of a very active professional life. 

Indeed, in faksi ran Ariy acquaintance with * sten, 1 Pasep of no one 
who without emolument or 2 y —_ office has given so much of 
the valuable constructive service of a trained lawyer to the public wea! 
us Mr. Brandeis. 


entitled to the gratitude of peop! he had ach 
already a pnan at the Massachusetts — which would well have 
warranted his of 40. He 


appointment to the Supreme Court at the a 
is a great 3 citizen. Is not this a com 


aoe e 1 7 — —.— a 
emphasize and 5 — repeat i —.— — things d 


and I hope that you 1 communicate them 
gether Far my Ht? Da poan) 2 er Sh ie 


nation for a 


personal in- 
ity I venture =n 
Bis maid ‘to you oral 
your committee, 


Davio T. $ 
Hon. Trromas J. WALSH, s eae 
The Senate, Washington, D. C. 


FEBRUARY 1, 1916. 


Sete d Committec 
of the United States Senate. 

GENTLEMEN: I have practiced as a member of the Boston bar ever 
since the admission of Louis D. oe I coa known him well and 
watched him with interest through all 8 though not con- 
nected with him in any way. If po pon by the Senate, as I have no 
doubt he will be, I am satisfied he will be an acquisition of the highest 
value to the Supreme Court. His mind is clear, analytic, exact, incisive, 
and sound. There is in my acquaintance no sag saner, more cxact 
and reliable mental macn han is found in bim. I know of no 
lawyer anywhere who could 
conclusion of the involved legal propositions comin; 
court than Mr. Brandeis. e is versed in nearly al the 
law. He is acquainted with all sections of the country. He knows all 
human conditions and — rd for them. His pu is noble and 
untrammeled. habit are modest, ‘co: 
He is never obtrusive, bur be never hesitutes to take the consequences 
of his convictions. He accomplishes an enormous amount of work in 
a Sey. and he is in wisdom, sense, and courage. 

. Brandeis is thoroughly ju — in temperament and habit. He is 
ane hasty or extreme, but is calm, mathematical, incisive, and careful 
in his ready reasoning. His —. ‘analysis and conclusion in the 
pumerous public issues with which he has been con are often 
taken as controversial, use he sees the wrong sooner than others 
do, and then lays ft bare te the world’s tien in the succinct, 


To the members of the 


. His words are 
; he never Seah. He enurciates propositions which the courts 

— ‘laymen ado; 
I have never —.— Brandeis to be for turning on the 
truth. For Instance, in the conduct of the New ork, New Haven & 
Hartford — all the attorneys genera’ t attorneys, and 
administrators of governments in the three States traversed by the 
railroad knew for rears — = corporation was proceeding ultra vires 


tures it quieted agitation, 
that railroad to be su- 
e plain that its unlawfal 


had 
unless the . were ena e 
fadet 0 rundeis alone for effectuating the halt and 
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turning about which have sared mem whatever value they have left in 
the New Haven Railroad. For his stand against ruination, voluntary 
to be sure, some writers, like the editor of the Boston News Bureau, 
who received $104,000 from the railroad company to place among news- 
papers for advertising, have defamed Mr. Brandeis shamefully and re- 
entlessly, claiming he ruined the credit of the road, whereas he saved 
the remnants of its value for restoration by a law-abiding management. 

The Supreme Court and the country, now that the opportunity is 
given, should have the benefit of this pisin, sincere, and remarkable 

rsonality in the position for which he js most signally qualified. 

assachusetts could not make a better contribution to any department 
of the Government. 

Respectfolly, yours, 
A, S. Hat, 


FEBRUARY 18, 1916. 
Senator WILLIAM R CHILTON, 
Chairman Subcommitice, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR: This letter is written to urge the confirmation 
of Louis D. Brandeis as associate justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

To identify myself to your committee, in order that you may know 
what opportunity I have had to pass upon the qualifications of Mr. 
Brandeis, I would say that I have n a member of the bar, practicl 
in Boston, for the 18 years. In politics I am a Democrat, an 
have served in the Boston City Councll, Massachusetts House of Rep- 
resentatives, and the Massachusetts Senate, and have been register of 
deeds for Suffolk County since 1907. I was president of the Demo- 
eratic city committee of Boston from 1902 to 1905, inclusive, and a 
vice preaident of the Democratic State committee for several years. 
I was a delegate to the national Democratic convention at St. mis 
in 1904 and an alternate at the Democratic national convention in 
Baltimore in 1912. 

I first met Mr. Brandeis 20 years ago, when I was a delegate to the 
Boston Municipal League, an orgarization com of representatives 
from many improvement societies and other ies who were interested 
in improving the civic welfare of the city and obtaining better laws 
for the benefit of the whole people and opposed to any privileged class, 
political or otherwise. 

I recall that Mr. Brandels was counsel for the league and had done 
considerable work for the organization; and I remember distinctly 
that it was a great surprise to me as a law student at that time when 
Mr. Brandeis presen to the league a receipted bill for $500, with 
his compliments, and declined to receive any compensation whatever 
or to ake any use of the appropriation that had been made for 
counsel fees. 

On many occasions since that time I know that Mr. Brandeis has 
acted In behalf of the public, and has represented civic and charitable 
organizations without compensation. I have seen him in action before 
legislative committees a: at great gatherings of citizens discussin 

üblie questions, I have seen him in court in the trial of cases, and 
p have never known a man that possessed a keener or more logical 
mind. I consider him the equal, if not the superior, of any man at the 
bar in this part of the covntry. 

At a meeting of the Boston City Club about two years ago Mr. 
Brandeis made the ablest presentation of an antitrust argument that 
has ever been heard in this city, and it was the unanimous opinion 
of the members, of all shades of political opinion, that no more 
scholarly or logical address had been made at the club during its his- 
tory, and our speakers have included Presidents Wilson and Taft, 
Hon. William J. Bryan, Hon. Champ Clark, many United States 
Senators nnd Con men, Cabinet cers, the governors of many 
States, college professors, eminent papit orators, and many leadin; 
lawyers of the United States, as well as members of the Englis 
Parliament. 

At the dinner that preceded this address at the City Club brief 
8 ‘hes complimentary of Mr. Brandeis were made by representative 
citizens of Boston, and as a vice president of the club I was asked to 
speak. I said that I agreed with all the speakers, and with the entire 
community, in fact, that Mr. Brandeis was an exceedingly able lawyer 
and a good citizen, but that I had been trying for many years to make 
up my mind whether he was a deep-dyed schemer who had been care- 
fully laying his plans to become mayor of ton or governor of 
Massachusetts or whether he was simply an honest man. 

I felt that the time had come to make a decision, and, inasmuch as he 
had stood the test for nearly 20 years and had not declared himself a 
candidate for office, E had come to the conclusion that he was simply 
an honest man, sineere in all his endeavors in behalf of the common 
people, and that he had absolutely no ulterior motive in devoting his 
magnificent talent on many occasions to the public without compensa- 
tion. I still adhere to that opinion, and believe that his confirmation 
would add great strength to the Supreme Court. 

Many a man is loved for the enemies he has made, and I believe that 
Mr. Brandeis is to be congratulated for some of the enemics he has 
made, although there may be a few of his opponents who sincerely 
believe his confirmation unwise, but I think they do it because they can 
not see outside of their own sphere of influence and because Mr. Bran- 
deis has attacked their interests. 

These men, however, do not ya the paas opinion of this 
community, and I have no doubt t a poll of the citizens of Boston 
would be overwhelmingly in favor of the confirmation of Mr. Brandeis. 

Respectfully, yours, 
W. T. A. FITZGERALD, 


[Lionel Norman, attorney and counselor at law, 200 Devonshire Strect.] 


Boston, February 19, 1916, 
Hon. WILLIAM E. CHILTON, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: I understand that you are chairman of the subcommittee 
having the matter of the confirmation of Louis D. Brandeis for the 
Supreme Court of the United States under consideration. While my 
Jaw practice in the past has not been an extensive one, still I have bad 
more or less trust matters, involving large sums of money, to attend to, 
and in this connection have had some contact with Mr. Brandeis's firm. 
One case involved a matter of $168,000, which was referred to Mr. 
Brandeis personally. The matter was dealt with in a manner showing 
great integrity and consideration, when it might easily have been 
dragged out for years and cost the estate a great deal of money. The i 
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fee charged to the estate and the whole attitude in the premises made 
a very deep and favorable impression upon me. 
i Outside of the few bereabouts in Boston who represent what we call 
God's own anointed,” but who do not always practice God's pre- 
cepts, Mr. Brandeis is regarded as a man of very high principles as 
well as ot very great ability and deep legal setae. Possibly, if there 
is aby criticism of him which I might be inclined to make, it would be 
poe =r of being overpractical, as he has been accused of, he is too 
& 


Yours, very truly, LIONEL NORMAN, 


2 Boston. February 1, 1916. 
Senator W. E. CHILTON, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sir: I sce from the daily papers that you are the chairman 
of the Senate committce which is to inquire and report as to the ad- 
visability of confirming the nomination of Mr. Brandeis to fill the 
vacancy in the Supreme Court. 

Having known Mr. Brandeis as a student at the Harvard Law 
School in 1876, watehed his carcer as a lawyer, and having lived 
in Boston for the past 12 years, I desire to urge your committee to 
recommend his confirmation. 

Mr. Brandeis was certainly one of the leading men, if not the lead- 
ing man, in his class at Harvard, and since his admission to the bar 
in Boston has gradually forged his way to the front until he is now, 
and for several years has been, recognized as one of the ablest lawyers 
in this city. His standing as a man and as a lawyer is the best, but 
like all leading men in his profession has necessarily made some 
enemies in attaining his present position. He is a lawyer who thinks 
for himself and is not afraid to express his convictions, and who 
realizes that. the law must grow to fit existing conditions rather than 
undertake to apply precedents which have arisen out of conditions 
which no longer exist to present ee problems, 

I hope vou will find it consistent with your duty as a Senator to 
vote for and urge his confirmation as a member of the Supreme Court, 
as I confidently believe that the appointment of a man of his ability 
an character to the Supreme Court at this time is both wise and 
judicious, N 

Very truly, yours, 
J. M. Heap, 


FEBRCARY 23, 1916. 
Hon, WILLIAM E. Ciro, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: I address you as chairman of the subcommittee on the 
question of confirming the nemination of Louis D. Brandeis, Esq., to 
the United States Supreme Court. If it is proper at this time to 
make a statement of opinion. as many eminent persons have recently 
done pending the investigation, let me say that I was in the law 
school with Mr. Brandels and knew him well, and have kept up a 
friendship with him ever since. 

Of late ears I have retired from active practice and wholly with- 
drawn the last four years. I have, however, followed his course with 
great interest, have the highest opinion of his intellectual and moral 
ualities, and would not hesitate to entrust my affairs in his hands, 
ecling sure that if I did so he would look after them with the 
greatest intelligence and loyalty, and I believe his large knowledge of 
sociologica: questions would be of distinct benefit to the Supreme 
Court. Belleve me, 

Respectfully, yours, 
Rienanp II. Dana, 


Frencary 16, 1916. 
Hon, WILLIAM E. CHILTON, 
United States Senate, Chairman Subcominittec, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: I am glad to support the nomination of Louis D. Bran- 
deis. I believe that he is an accomplished, able lawyer; that he has 
been zealous and faithful in his office as attorney; that he is in every 
way trustworthy and reliable and eminently qualified for the office 
of justice of the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Very truly. yours, 
Joux W. CUMMINS. 


COPY OF RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY TAUNTON BAR ASSOCIATION, 
[Prepared by Silas D. Reed and Louis Swig.] 


Whereas the due consideration and formal expression of the Bar As- 
sociation of the City of Taunton is proper and becoming upon such 
8 as may specially and intimately concern the profession 
of the law, the said Bar Association of the City of Taunton at a 

special meene and after duc notice, in which was included refer- 

ence to the subject of these resolutions— 


Resolved, That it unqualifiedly and unreservedly indorses Louis D. 
Brandies, Esq., of Boston, for appointment to the Supreme Bench of 
the United States. We regard that Mr. Brandics’s learning in the 
law, his training in its science, and his wide and reputable experience 
with men and affairs, eminently and becomingly qualify him for the 
honorable and learned service demanded of the justices of the Supreme 
Bench. We also. voice the opinion that Mr. Brandeis 8 repre 
sents the spirit of the times and the democracy of the age. ‘opular 
government has a right to saper? tbat such expression be represented 
1 — judiciary as well as in the exccutive and legislative: Be it 
urther 

Resolved, That an attested copy of these resolutions be sent by the 
secretary of the association to the Senate of the United States, and that 
they be entered upon the records of the association. 


Feprvary 16, 1916. 
Hon, WILLIAM E. CHILTON, 
United States Senate, Chairman Subcommittee, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: I hope that the nomination of Mr. Louis Brandeis to the 
office of Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States will be 
confirmed. He is an able lawyer in good standing, and he has the 
confidence of the community. 

Respectfally, yours. CHARLES R. CUMMINGS. 


Feervary 26, 1916. 
Senator WILLIAM E. CHILTON, 
ree United goer Senate, Washington, D. C. 
pointment of Mr. Louis D. Brandeis, of 
reme Court, i 
this Common- 
and assist 
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tenant af the 


eee men who really 
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the arnt and beba common people has 
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I hea the appointment, and 


8 1 nents 
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ate goat beaten Ww litigation will stand 


of so worthy an appointee. 
eerely, yours, 


His Excellency. 
beg to state that’ 
ne 


Ð. P. Barer. 
Fkunbanxr 10, 1916. 


— 


Hon. WILLIAM E. CHILTON, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 
Duar Sin: This letter is Intended as an indorsement of Louis D. 
Brandeis, who has been nominated as Associate Justice of the Supreme 
se of the United J Skates. 


ation at 


ashington 

I have known Mr. Brandeis since he was called to the bar, and I 
peame na and haye remained through the « continuing years his friend 
and admirer. 

have differed from him in many questions of politics and pony 

I do not recall that I have ever been associated with him in 1 
matters aná causes, but I am sure he has 8 times 8 
terests which were adverse to those for which I appeared. 

I have naturally known many men apa many lawyers, but he to me 
seems supereminent In so ordering bis life that with his splendid 
mental equipment and bis great fequisition of Aspen pt there were 
always time and ene to- rocogpisa 408 his obligation to the 

e vision sa 


State and the people a as 
viene not assert that ru has high judicial qualities 
a trial, bat of snch as be greet judges e been made, and 
Therefore i think o 
res 3 „ 
s. Ke zor MELVIN O. ADAMS. 


3 FEBRUARY 24, 1916. 

WILLIAM 1Lrox, Esq., 

Chairman of Subcommittce of the United States Senate, 

Washington, D. O. 

Dear Sm: I have read with dismay the reperis of the testimony 

given by Moorefield Storey and Hollis R. before the subcommittee 

‘of the Senate regarding Mr. Brandeis. view of my knowledge of 
Mr. Brandeis it did not seem to me possible that these men and others 
would unite In an effort to prevent his 8 to the Supreme 
Court and to go te the limits they have gone in maligning him. I 
am thoroughly convinced that the ring behind this flerce and totally 
unwarranted opposition to Mr. eis are the representatives ot 
predatory wealth and vested interests, and those who are not directly 
the representatives of these interests have been influenced in their 
course by these interests. 

My familiarity with conditions in Boston, where I have a all my 
life and where I have actively practiced law for more than 1 8 
convinces me that this chain of men and interests o 
deis has been forged together from links which have pba united 

- for generations in this Commonwealth. These men think more or less 
alike and have a common p se. Their thoughts and 8 have 
been in direct conflict with 5 thoughts and in direct op- 

osition to the purposes which ‘Mr. Brandeis has made the precepts of 

s life. . Bagi winds opposition = 8 is me entirely to fe 755 meat 
5 1 4 vigorous opponent o terests and e 

Aa a a 


t. “to get back 
and thet weight Lee ould be given to 8 
testimony merely . is all 
as would be given to anyone's tes- 
who has thereby become vindi 


alley 
n 


as the ideat of wis 1 a —— 
und zealous in represen 
duties as a citizen most un- 


sho: be—courageous, 
leuts, and in the 
— ae selfish, ‘he ces eal he does pot think honesti 


in those instances 
ve been known tor 


course, bet wien ail pencior 
course, w parties consent and the la 
the time being, if all his foresight and 
plish this pu is he to be condemn 
The accusa hat Mr. Brandeis is the sort of man who would 
betray his cients. is not borne out by anything which, I ‘eats ever heard 
of him from his numerous clients, many of whom I know intimately, 
who are su tial business men and have been his clients for years. 
They haye to a man always spoken of him in the most praiseworthy 


wa 

T feel certain that if any of the men who have testified befóre the 
committee bad been present at any of the ong nao at . Mr. 
Brandeis was either a „ or a head and saw the wond 5 
tions which he recef e of every walk in life, from 
humblest to the most —— 3 not even their vindictiveness 
wone have given them th 


mae they e. 
enthusiasm va a gay 


I have Greasy at it large 


Yate fr. Brandeis 
barrassed him, Bergr: it 


— — is is attested by the faet 
was a 1 common-law 


T Pi Baaai 
by Mr. Brandeis's office was se aie t invol- 
untary Petition had not been 8 Mr. 9 — 1 1 feel quite 
from what f know, that ed such a peti- 
tion, and, as a matter of fact, the 8 will show that two other 
petitions were filed after the petition was filed by 
It is my opinion that every 1 including 
fied against Mm, would trust M 


if, thes 
are that 
If, on Serra other. hand, they are with the every-day in 
t vested interests, large corporations, or predatory wealth or 

the so-called “ Back Bay crowd,” I am quite sure that te a man they 
will stand with Mr. Brandeis and urge his appointmen 5 he latter 
class constitutes by far the . of e bar, and with them 
Mr. Brandeis's reputation is 

I have felt that the real issue —— your committee is not pene 
Brandeis's Aeara his standing, his reputation, or his 3 
as to whether Mr. Brandeis's service to the le of the . 
be condemned and as to whether the 1 interests e 
position shall be condoned for their wrongful acts. Shall Mr. Brande! 
who has 5 given his efforts for the welfare of the rank 

file of the 1 crucified so that th 

his t ere hangs the man who was broken on t 

e sor baste us”? Shall 


are. 


Mr. Brandeis's works are milestones in 
He has labored phy sep thin pew dod 
tried to correct 


of government, jerstanding 
his genuine sympathy for al hi 
for work can not but 1 
times. If the Senate re. 
aind sy he the bar and the 
that the Supreme Court will have lost the services 
one of the greatest of our time. 
Yours, very truly, 


CRAIG HALL, 
Atlantic City, N. J., March 13, 1916. 

To United States Senator Oscar W. UNDERWOOD, 

Washington, D. C. - 

Dear Sin: The day you left Atlantic City I called at the Dennis 
to say a few words on the matters about which I am now wri 

I wanted to say that I hoped Mr. Brandeis would be confirmed, for 
I have had a casual acquaintance with him dating back 35 years. I 
en a part of the hearings in Washington and heard the evidence 

the New Railroad, the Warren Will, and the United 
Rhos Machinery cases. Judging the other allegations these, I did 
not see any need to hear them. From what I heard in the above cases 
I rated the 5 — gee Mie the whining of whipped dogs. 

My brother, cho retired from years of law practice at 
Boston to our old plantation in Alabama, was im the Harvard Law 
Schoo! with Mr. Brandeis and knows his record in years He has 
written an opn letter strongiy u 

Bos' & Maine and the New 


personal jority of 
the Senate com z 


and they were simply 
respo! to their personal environment. The same may be said of 
President Lowell of Harvard, who, I have the Stren reasons for 
believing, did not represent the prevailing sentiment of Harvard alumni 
when he signed the protest of the Boston Jawyers against the confirma- 
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tion of Mr. Brandeis. The Harvard sentiment on that 
in an editorial in the New 2 of February 


poet is ex- 
pressed 
of this I have sent to the Senate com 


6. A copy 


If the Government shipping bill ever reaches the Senate, I hi that 
will pass. The ping quesi I have studied for a number of years, 
because I had an interest as a shipper in that on. I do not 


believe under world conditions of 
chant marine without the aid of the Government's credit. 
capitalists are nearly all associated with the foreign ship monopoly 
that is fighting the bill. That makes any new private ae concern 
almost an im bility. Tue plan of aid provided in t bill seems 
to me much better than that of ting subsidies. My reasons for 
that position you will find stat in my remarks before the House 
Committee on Merchant Marine, 
Yours, truly, 


y that we can build up a mer- 
Our private 


Tuomas P. Ivy. 


7 Bostox, February 23, 1916. 

Hon. WILLLau E. CHILTON, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sin: I write this letter to u the confirmation of Louis D. 


Brand who has been nominated as te Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 
I feel it my duty to address you because I am re in practice 


It may be 
nected with 
that, before entering into eral p 
assistant city solicitor of city of 

I have always considered and now regard Mr. Brandeis as a man of 
great intellectual attainment of the highest character, whose motives 


are pure and noble. 
for a man who has taken such decided stands 
and expressed what in this conservative end of the world may be 
called “advanced views” not to be criticized by some large interests. 
It is my belief that our ple as a whole have confidence in him 
and ic to Fore Ener Enega on followed by his confirmation. 
ery y, yours, 
RoBERT W, Nason. 


Marcu 1, 1916. 


Boston. 


Hon, WILLIAM B. CHILTON, 
Chairman of the Subcommittee on Judiciary tment, 
Waskington, D. C. 
Dear Str: From reports of the testimony comet ape | submitted 
committee appointed to consider the appointment of Louis D. Brandeis 
to the Su e Court of the United Sta’ I have learned that certain 


brought to m 
of Mr. Brandeis. every 
of Mr. Brandeis it has always been in commendation of 
praising him for his standards of honesty. trustworthiness, 
and profound knowledge of the law. I mow these opinions 
shaves by a substantial majority of the lawyers of this community. 
I sincerely hope that Mr. Brandeis will be recommended by the com- 
mittee for appointment to the Supreme Court of the United States, and 
I feel that the esteem in which the Supreme Court of the United States 
is held by the ple will thereby be greatly increased. 
Respectfully yours, 


LOUIS ABRAHAMS. 


FEBRUARY 19, 1916. 
Senator WILLIAM ©. CHILTON, 
Chairman Subcommittee, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Senator: The nomination by the President of Louis D. 
Brandeis, of the Boston bar, for the position of Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States meets with my approval. 

f ‘have practiced law in Boston for 15 years. senior member of 

ticed in Boston since 1872, Our firm has had frequent 
matters with Mr. Brandeis’s firm. senior member of our firm, who 
at present is ill and unable to address you, has many times been inter- 
peaa in matters in which Mr. Brandeis was interested, one side or the 
other. 

Our relations have been cordial, and we have had great respect for 
r. Brandeis and his firm throughout all these years. 

From what I hear of the talk of other lawyers, I wish to say to you 
that I do not believe that the recent protest by certain Boston lawyers 
in any way represents the feeling of the Boston bar in reference to this 
nomination, 

Yours, truly, 


are 


— 


our firm has prac 


Josxrn W. BARTLETT. 


ma: . attorney and counsellor at 1 
Building, Boston, Mass.] 125 


FEBRUARY 29, 1916. 
Senator WILLI Au E. CHILTON 
Chairman Subcommittee, Washington, D. O. 

My Dran Sin: I have been in practice in this State since August 31, 
1909, and durirg this period have constantly had before me as an 
example of suecess in legal attainment the career of the illustrious 
Louis D. Brandeis, whom I believe to be a true champion of the people 
of these United States, and that he stands for honor and in ty and 
constantly strives to achieve equality for all and special vilege to 
none. 

Having these sentiments in mind, I take the liberty of addressing 

communication to you. 
Very Fours. 


[From the office of Maurice 
Old South 


Bostox, Mass., March 4, ` 
Hon. Witas E. CHILTON, 3 ann 


Chairman Subcommittees on the Judiciary, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sin: In re Louis D. Brandeis. Permit me as a humble mem- 
ber of the Boston bar to add my bit to the many other which you must 
have received indersing the appointment of Mr. Brandeis to the 
Supreme Court, 


I have met Mr. 3 — A on several occasions and have 


ideals. 


I wish 
8 Harry BERCSO 
E! N, 


Manch 1, 1916. 


Hon. WILLIAM E. CHILTON, 
Chairman Subcommittee, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Permit me to add my indorsement to those of many 
others, which I am sure you have received in the matter of Mr. Louis 
D. Brandeis as Justice of the United States Supreme Court. I have 
had occasion to know Mr. Brandeis quite —— „ both as a lawyer 
and as a man, and though I could give many ils of his worth and 
fitness for the high office to which he has been nominated, I will not 
encroach so unnecessarliy upon your time. 

Let me, then, merely summarize by saying. that as a lawyer of almost 
20 years’ practice I would stake my reputation upon the prophecy that 
Mr. Brandeis will do honor and credit to his country as a Supreme 
Court Justice. 

Respectfully, yours, 
Wx. M. BLATT. 


™ Bosrox, Mass., M „ 1 
Hon. WILLIAM E. CHILTON, = sot 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sin: As a native and lifelong citizen of Boston and a practic- 
ing member of the Massachusetts bar for more than a dozen years, I 
can not too strongly urge the confirmation by your honorable committee 
of the nomination of Louis D. Brandeis, as Associate Justice of 
the Supreme Court, as I know him to be admirably equipped with the 
very qualities site for such office. 

Respectfully, yours, 
ABRAHAM BLUMENTHAL, 


FEBRUARY 29, 1916, 

Senator WILLIAM E. CHILTOX, 
hairman Subcommittee, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 


Mr Dran Sexator: Permit me to ress the that your com- 
—— 3 b? Brandeis 


mittee will favorably on the 
as Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
I have known Mr. Brandeis for a number of years. I first met him 


suspi 
intimately both as a member of the bar and in philanthropic work and 
learned to admire and appreciate bis many great qualities. 
I have no doubt that as a member of the chief 
country he will fill the place with honor. 
Very truly, yours, 


tribunal of our great 


Saut. II. BOROPSKE. 


{Massachusetts Catholic Order of Foresters, Joseph T. Brennan, high 
chief ranger.] 
17 WORCESTER STREET, 
Boston, February 25, 1916. 
Hon. WILLIAM E. CHILTON, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

Srr: As the executive head of the largest fraternal insurance organi- 
zation in this State, having an active membership of 42,000 adults; 
in the Federal and State courts for 12 years; 

in close touch with industrial, 


Supreme 
of biased motives, and i ive of class, creed, 
mous op is that the nomination shouid be confirmed. 

I therefore beg to add my name to the ‘ong list of those who have 
already indorsed Mr. Brandeis, and trust that the honorable committee 
of which you are chairman will report favorably. 


Re tfull, 
2 * Josern T. BRENNAN. 


ox Fesrcarny 23, 1916. 
Hon. WILLIAM E. ILTOX, 
Subcommittee of Senate Judiciary, 
e nited States Senate, Washington, B. O. 
Dear Sm: In view of the fact that several of my associates at the 
bar have seen fit to protest against the appointment of Louis D. Bran- 
I wish to go on record in favor of his appointment. 
I believe that Mr. Brandeis's presence as a member of the United 
States Supreme Court will greatly strengthen that body. 


ry truly, 
Treena LAWRENCE G. BROOKS. 


40 COURT STREET, 
Boston, Mass., February 24, 1916. 
Senator WILLIAM E. CHILT 


‘ON, 
Chairman Subcommittce United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sim: This letter is intended as an indorsement of Louis D, 
Brandeis, who has been nominated as Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

I have been practicing law in the city of Boston 12 years and have 
been a member of the city government of the city of Boston and of the 
Massachusetts Legislature, and I feel that the opposition that has been 
shown toward the confirmation of Mr. Brandeis comes from such a 


circle that opposes anything that tends toward democracy. I assure 
you that the. different lawyers who signed the petition © ing his 
confirmation are not the men that rub elbows with the everyday lawyer 


who practices in cur Massachusetts courts. 
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I think that the addition of Mr. Brandeis to the Supreme Court of the 
United States would be a great step toward the advancement of ideas 
that have long had a place in the history of our country, 

Very truly, yours, 
A. M. Burrovcus. 


FEBRUARY 19, 1916. 


— 


Hon, WILLIAM E. CHILTON, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dran Sin: e the matter pending before the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the United tes Senate on the confirmation of Hon. Louis D. 
Brandeis as Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, permit me to say, in view of the report of the evidence which I 
have seen in the local newspapers, that in my opinion Mr. Brandeis has 
the respect and confidence of this community. 

I am writing as an attorney admitted to the bar of Massachusetts 
and practicing at Boston since July, 1894, and now occupying the posi- 
tion of a s 1 justice of the pg court of the city of Boston. 

I know Mr. Brandeis and have met him professionally and in matters 
relating to civic and social welfare of this city. 

I am in favor of the confirmation of the nomination. 

Very respectfully, yours, 
A. K. Coney, 


FEBRUARY 29, 1916. 
Hon. WILLIAM E. CHILTON, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: As a member of the Massachusetts bar and practicing 
attorney for the past four years, I beg the liberty of registering my 
heartiest and sincere approval of Louis D. Brandeis, Esq., as Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, carnestly belleving 
in his sterling qualities, judicial temperament, and national demou- 
strative ability, I belleye I am expressing the sentiments of 1 7 5 — 
und unbiased thinkers of this community to whom he has enden bim- 
self through his sympathetic knowledge and wide experience in the 
needs of our present financial and business organization in its rela- 
tion to social o tion. 

Respectfully, yours, EMANUEL Conxx. 


FEBRUARY 29, 1916. 


Hon. WILLIAM E. CnLrox, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


HO:#)RABLE Str: Having been born in Boston and educated in its 
public schools, and having received two degrees from Harvard Univer- 
city, I write you with a deep sense of my responsibility as an American 
citizen indorsing Mr. Louis D. Brandeis for the position he has been 
recently named to by our President. 

I realize that a man requires not only exceptional ability but un- 
questioned integrity in order adequately to fill a position in the United 
States Supreme Court. 

have known Mr Brandeis for several years, and have met him 
socially and in a business sen Though of the Ga ign political party, 
I indorse Mr. Brandeis mos es I know him to be a man ©: 
absolute honesty, unquestioned integrity, and marked ability, and I am 
positive that he, if confirmed, will fill the position with dignity and to 
the entire satisfaction of all the people of the United States. I know 
made reflect the consensus of opinion of the Boston bar in these state- 
ments. 

In conclusion, I thank you for giving this letter your attention. 

Respectfully, yours, 
FRANKLIN M. COHEN. 


Marcn 3. 1916. 


Hon. WILLIAM E. CHILTON, 
Chairman Subcommittee, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Sin: As a member of the Massachusetts bar and a mem- 
ber of the general court of this State for several years, I wish to 
attest as to the qualifications, ability, and character of Mr. Louis 
Brandeis, now under consideration by your committee, as the appointee 
of President Wilson to the Supreme Court of the United States. 

While my professional associations with Mr. Brandeis have not been 
over an extended period of time, nevertheless whenever I have had 
occasion to transact business with him I have always found him to 
have been a man of the highest type, and, as a result of my observa- 
tions of him, I take pleasure in saying that I have the utmost confi- 
dence in him and feel that he is thoroughly qualified in every 88 
to fill the high office to which he has been appointed by the President. 

I am, sir, very truly, yours, 
WILLIAM N. Cronin, 
SOMERSET CLUB, 
Boston, March 21, 1916. 
To Wooprow WILsox, President, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr. PRESIDENT: In the thought that possibly an added word, not 
idly said, by one possessing personal knowledge in regard to a high 
nomination lately made by you may not prove superfluous, I write as 
an older Boston and Harvard man who has followed Mr. Brandeis's 
career with interest from its early stage, and who has known inti- 
mately his friends and those of greatest weight who now oppose him, 
to say that, with full knowledge of the aims of these, I know the best 
regard the nomination as a singularly happy one. Mr. Brandeis, if 
his appointment be confirmed 1 bring to that high court stron 
human sympathies and a ereative intelligence, as well as legal knowl- 
edge, courage of conyictions, and clear, quick apprehension. And that 
he will be adequately conservative in the presence of that great respon- 
sibility I have no fear. é 

I trust, accordingly, for the country's sake, that this appointment 
aay, in despite of opposition, be confirmed, and with an expression of 
high personal respect, I remain, 

Yours, truly, 
GEORGE B. Dorr, 


Marcn 1, 1916. 
Senator CHILTON, Chairman, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran SENATOR: As an attorney practicing in Boston since 1912, 
and as a social worker of —, years, I d to take the opportunity 
of going on record in favor of the appointment of Louls D. Brandeis as 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States. 


Mr. Lonis D. Brandeis is known in this community as a man of great 
ability and sterling character. His reputation for honesty and upright- 
ness is a matter of common knowledge among all the members of the 
bar, who have bad occasion, ringer gs ag 6 to watch his conduct in 
the many important causes with which he has been connected. Words 
of ean against the reputation of Louis D. Brandeis as a member of 
the can come only from those persons who represent the vested 
arts! gd and have had occasion very frequently to feel the force of his 
attacks, 

Our country will indeed be fortunate if this learned jurist is placed 
upon the highest legal tribunal of this land, and that august and ma- 
jestic body wiil be increased in strength by his membership. 

Very truly, yours, 
Harry E. Dvusinsky. 


FEBRUARY 16, 1916. 


Hon. WILLIAM E. CHILTON 
United States Senate, Washington, D, C. 


Dear Sin: I take the ioe of writing the following letter in sup- 
port of the nomination of Louis D. Brandeis as Associate Justice of the 
upreme Court of the United States, 

practice bas been in the State as well as the United States courts 
the last 16 years, and in 1914 and 1915 served as assistant attorne 
general of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, and since have returne 
to 1 practice, and have been more or less active in public affairs 
and public questions. 

Mr. Brandeis has been known to me personally and professionally 
during the last 16 years, and ever since I first met him he has appealed 
to me as the ideal lawyer and public man. I have been with him in 
many cases, and notably a large bankruptcy case in 1904, where his 
conduct with reference to fairness, wisdom, and integrity has ever 
remained with me as one of the pleasant memories of a lawyer whose 
practices were far higher than what one is wont to expect. I have dif- 
ered from him in many questions of public policy, but eyen in those 
ne had a feeling that he represented more of the right attitude than 

His confirmation to the bench of the United States Supreme Court 
will be a distinct accession in dignity, force, and learning, and 1 
rophesy that the time will come when his opinions and influence will 

re; led as one of the influences of the carly twenticth century in 
the decisions of that tribunal. 

I have read of the opposition to his confirmation; I know it comes 
from a class in our community which, like the old Boston mob, so 
3 described by Wendell Phillips, were the proponents of 


slavery, which mob was constituted of the best citizens, so-called, of 
Boston, because of their fear that some tradition of conservatism 
might he ‘ou will remember, be- 


effected, and yet that sy class, as 
came the heroes in the war which followed. his class feels—and it 
is a very small minority of the community, both at the bar and out 
of it—that unless a man is of the bonc and sinew of Massachusetts he 
should not have high place, however useful, sincere, and effective his 
career has been. varot they wilt admit the almost incomparable 
attainments of Mr. Brandeis, but they fear the things he seeks to 
criticize; but they will be the first to realize 10 years later that his 
criticisms and work are the foundations of a new and better order. 
Their opposition, therefore, ought not be regarded too seriously, Their 
fears discolor their better judgment. The great yoice of the country 
wisk the confirmation to be made. 
Very respectfully, yours, L. R. Exraks. 
Manca 9, 1916. 


Hon, WILLIAM E. CHILTON, y 
Chairman Subcomittee, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: I have been an assistant corporation counsel of the city of 
Boston for the last 11 years, and goring that time have had several 
cases with the office of Mr. Brandeis. He is, to my knowledge, welt 
known at the bar as a lawyer of great learning who has given very 
largely of his time and abilities to public questions, 

have never heard anyone question his pat ability and his capacity 
for public service. I am of opinion that the real sentiment of the coni- 
munity favors his confirmation as a member of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, and believe that Mr, Brandeis is a lawyer of great 
ability whose presence on the Supreme Bench would greatly strengthen 
it with the people as well as with members of the bar. 

I am, very respectfully, yours, 
Gro. FLYNN, 

Assistant Corporation Counsel. 


{Crigler & Frank, attorneys at an suit 1117, Third National Bank 


uilding, Louis.] 
Manon 16, 1916. 
CHAIRMAN OF THE SENATE JUDICIARY ScBcoMMITTER, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sin: I had occasion to notice yesterday in the press dispatches 
that a letter has been written to roe by some of the leading men of 
this country, among whom were u Root and William H. ft, the 
letter in substance stating thet it was their penen duty to say that 
they did not believe Mr. Louis D. Bradeis a ft person for membership 
in the Supreme Court of the United States. 

I wish to cal) your attention to the fact that during the Glavis- 
Ballinger investigation Mr. Brandeis was counsel for Glavis; that in 
the course of the investigation he made Attorney General Wickersham 
admit that certain papers submitted My the White House to the Sen- 
ate, at their uest, bad been antedat “A him; that the White House. 
after denying the antedating, admitted the truth of this fact; that 
the White House again admitted later certain misrepresentations that 
it had made with reference to Lawler, a subordinate of Ballinger, and 
Kerby, Lawler’s stenographer N 

These decisions plainly show that the White House in response to 
the Senate’s request had sent to Congress an important paper not 
relied on by the White House, and omitted to send another important 
paper on which the White House's previous decision relied, but from 
which only rtions were copied. I have as my authority for this a 

reface, by Ernest Poole, to the book Business a Vrofession, by Louis 

. Brandeis, and published by Small, Maynard & Co., Boston, 2 5 
xxxix et seq. In connection with Ballinger's grilling examination by 
Brandeis, Mr. Root intervened with certain questions, showing his in- 
terest in the affair, 

I bave no doubt but that the Senate records of this Investigation will 


bear out these assertions. A President is primarily responsible for 
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the conduct of members of his administration, and perhaps this inci- 
dent will throw a little light upon why Mr. Taft Mr. Root are so 

“pained” to write the a letter to you. 

If you doubt the truth of any of my statements above, I believe a 
little 5 on pew cored part will reveal the fact that they are true. 
I am sending a copy o to President Wilson. 

Trusting that you will give yi store due consideration, and that 2 
real motive behind the er written will be seen by you, I beg to 
Yours, very truly, 


MALCOLM I. FRANK, 


{Max M Fritz, attorney and counselor at law, 40 Court Street. J 


Boston, Mass, March 1, 1916. 
Hon. WILLIAM E. CHILTON, 
Chairman Subcommittee, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sm: I have been a member of the Ly pian rages bar for the 
. Brandeis as 


I lly urge iI 
8 matter of the appointment by the President of Louis 
deis as Associate Justice to the Supreme Court of the United 


very truly, yours, 


Manch 1, 1916. 
Hon, WILLIAM E. CHILTON, 
Chairman of ETON tee, Washington, D. O. 
Drar SENATOR CHILTON: As a member of the Massachusetts bar 
racticing in Boston for nearly 16 years, and familiar with ae, 
tion of all our big lawyers and the nature of their practice, I 
in the interest of ce, to write to your committee strongly urging 
the confirmation Louis D. Brandeis as a member of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 
The criticisms of Mr. Brandeis, of which I have read in the daily 
pers, all come from business men whose methods and interests have 
eng attacked by Mr. Brandeis or from lawyers who represent the so- 
aus “vested interests,“ whose methods bave beer so ab 
Mr. Brandeis in the public interest. I 
names of the men who are g 
whose interest it has been to promote the | 
last analysis it seems to me that the obj 
part of bis opponents is that he would not be very friendly to ill 
combinations in 5 of trade. So far from being an obj 
this strikes me as lendid recommendation for an appointes 
to the Supreme Court the nited States. 


Neither Mr. presenting the | 
before your commitiee to 5 


Francis P. GARLAND, 


18 Tremont STREET, 


Boston, March 1, 1916. 
United States Senator WILLIAM E. CHILTON, 
Chairman Subcommittee, United States Senate 


Washington, D. C. 
Drar Ste: As an active member of the Boston bar for the last = 


no more honorable member of the Massachusetts has the 
highest respect of all member of aye Massachusetts bar. „He has the 
for his ability but for his 8 and integrity. 
I most heartily reve that his nomination by President Wilson as 
a Justice of the U ted States Supreme Court be confirmed. 
Respectfully, yours, 
EDWARD E. GINSBURG. 


[Nathaniel Golden, counselor at law, 40 Court Street, Boston.] 


FEBRUARY 29, 1916. 
Senator WILLIAM E. CHILTON, 

Chairman Subcommittee, United States gee a 

0 
DEAR Sir: As a graduato of Harvard College, 1912, „ and of Harvard 
Law School, 1914, and as a member of the 3 bar of the Com- 
approval of the 


beg to add m. 
confirma . Brandeis, fen” as a Justice 

of the United States o. Bopreme Co 

Though my personal acq wow — with Mr. Brandeis is but a recent 


service to th 
When I recall a 3 that 1 


form the conclusion that the sincerity and — of motives of the 
resident Lowell was one, 

ted upon some ulterior purpose, 
The genera ea tte t Meg — 2 —— and admired Mr. Brandeis's 
love for the re 


preroman 5 and his Miaa g and I am 
8 t the general sentiment is overwhelmingly in favor of his 
confirma 


Yours, very truly, 


Feravary 28, 1916. 
Hon. Bd ree E. Cur 
ited States — "Washington, D. C. 
p PEAR Sin: I am writing you this letter as an indorsement of Louis 
D. Brandeis, who has been nominated as Associate Justice of the 
al f, Court of the United States. 
am a member of bar; and although I am a former member of 
blican ci ty committee of Chelsea, I would not permit politics to 
nto —.— indorsement t of Mr. Brandeis. 
rsonally 8 with Mr. Brandeis for several 
BE and beaa 5 impressed me as a possessor of keen intellect. He 
and fh both in public and private activities with sincerity of purpose, 
have always considered him a rare man. 

I believe that the opposition to his confirmation comes from sources 
that may be e ssified under the 8 of special privilege, and it 
would indeed 5 lamentable for the geena of this Government Z the 
moneyed interests should influence the appointment of any man to the 
greatest court in the world. 

Permit me to assure you that I am heartily in favor of the con- 
firmation of Mr. Brandeis, I am, 
Very respectfully, 


enter 


GEO. E. GORDON. 


FEBRUARY 23, 1916. 
Senator WILLIAM E. CIILTO: 
Chairman 2 — "United States Senate, 
Washingt 


HONORABLE Sin: I take the liberty of indorsing the 
Esq., as Associate Justice er the 


on, D. 0. 
appointment of 


Louis D. Brandeis, nited States 
f have discussed this somras with a large number of la 

— 5 le in this community and can unhesita say that this 

tment meets with the . —— of a great of the legal 


. —— in this ay and the people of our comm 


dice, and that the rest o Same 


my pra 

attitude on many 1 rtant public jons. 
I know Mr. Brandeis to be a man of sterling character, of excellent 

in the legal profession and our community, of a 

knowledge of law, and one of the leading wyers of our 

ag By reason of his eet oat bee of the law, ability to aes weighty 
tal problems with keen discernment, h 


cious 
with and knowledge a uired in "important labor contro 
participation in bo called.” people's conflict with railroads, 3 
penne and mi gopa and ot — uest ions and matters vi affect- 
g the people of our country, as tho hly equipped for that 


honorable as any man in ine publie ove eye t ey. 11 not more so. 
I feel that failure on the part tates Senate to confirm 
Lr a tment would almost amount re a erate cal 


— Ep your honorable committee to make a e eens —.— 
in his 
You are at liberty to make as much use of this letter as you deem 
advisable or necessary. 
Respectfully, yours, Isaac Gorpon. 
17 MILK STREET, 
Boston, Mass., March 3, 1916. 
Hon. WILLIAM CHILTO 


United States 8 Washington, D. C. 

Dear Stig: In view of the so-called Boston petition,” and the wholly 
unexpected quarter from which the voice of the ple appears to bave 
emanated, possibly the ee of an inconspicuous member of the 
Boston bar, but one who has had many with Mr. Brandeis, 
may be of some interest. 

During the past 13 or 14 years I ha 

Shoe Workers’ 


Boot and Shoe Union, an re com of 4 

men and women shoe o ves throu the United States and 
Canada In many t matters —5 the shoe ind 

Brandeis ted shoe manufa conference serious 
difficulties were often a by sound ju t, the keen insight, 
and the absolute fairness of Mr. Brandeis. several controversies 


y could have been used to our be Been m My selection 
of Nr. Brandeis as senior counsel in these matters was always approved 
by the general officers of the union, and our implicit confidence in his 
integrity remains unshaken. 

I have known Mr. Brandeis for 20 years. Until the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad inquiry I never heard from professional or 
business men any expression but of the highest admiration. I know 
many of his clients, men of high ars, and in 3 who have been 
a and guided by hım for years, and who, I am confident, would 

trust their entir thelr business honor in his 


e personal fortunes and 
7 J believe Mr. Brandeis has the complete confidence of this community 
excepting only those whose enmity he has incurred in his efforts to cor- 
= abuses, and I trust the nomination of the President will be con- 
R ctfully, yours, 
2 Epwarp S. Gottsrox. 


Mauch 1. 1916. 
Mr. WILLIAM E. CHILTON, 
Chairman of Subcom vit tec, Washington, D. C. 
Dran Str: As a member of the Massachusetts bar I feel it my duty 
to express my views relative to the confirmation of the appointment of 
55 a as Associate Justice of the Supreme urt of the 


I have known M Mr. 8 = =~ past 20 years, and I feel justified 
integrity is ve re- 


in saying honesty and 
9 that LN to — his trustworthiness are the result 
of unfairness and undue prejudice. 
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I am fully convinced that Mr. Brandeis is Specat qualified for the 
position, as I know him to be a man of high ideals, one who will cxer- 
cise his own best sy nti regardless of fear or favor, one who can 
not erroneously be influenced even for personal gain, but will, if nec- 
essary, sacrifice his own interests for those of the public. 

I am fully confident that the confirmation of Mr. Brandeis's appoint. 
ment will add an important link to the chain of the administration of 
3 of our judicial department. He will be a 8 not only to 

he prestige and honor of the Suprome Court itself but a protection also 
cople and the great masses of the country. 


'ery truly, yours, 
: Isaac H. GREENBERG, 


to the 


[Elisha Greenhood, attorney at law, 604-5 Pemberton Building.] 


Boston, March 1, 1916. 
Hon. W. E. CHILTON, 
5 Chairman Subcommittee of Judiciary Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 
been in very active practice at the Boston bar for 
feel I should furnish your committee with what- 
ave respecting the confirmation matter now pending 


Dear Str: Havin 
the past 31 yea 
ever light I may 
before it. 

I do not suppose there is a practitioner at our bar who knows and 
has come in contact with a greater percentage of all possible subdi- 
visions of our bar of 3,200 members than I, and I suppose it is obvious 
to every lawyer of any substantial experience— 

First. That the individual constituents of no class of men are so 
ee dissected within its own ranks as those of the legal pro- 
ession. 

Second. That, particularly if successful and originating in other than 
the prevailing nationality or creed, they are very likely to be the vie- 
tims of jealousy, mistrust, and misunderstanding, with the usual con- 
comitants of prejudice and enmity. 

Having these two important facts in mind, along with my lengthy 
experience and unusually extensive professional acquaintance, I desire 
to say that, notwithstanding Mr. Brandeis's long and highly success- 
ful professional activities here, his prominence as a publicist In many 
necessarily friction-making movements, and his nationality, it is true 
that never before the nomination which you are considering did I hear, 
even in a whisper, a sings word tending to Indicate the slightest varia- 
tion on his from the highest standard of professional honor and 
ethics, and that the attacks now made upon him are to me as thunder 
out of a clear sky. 

I must admit that my eee experiences with him have not 
been very many, but I do flatter myself with knowing the general repa; 
tation of the members of our bar; and I must express the opinion that 
the supposed general reputation which his opponents arè presenting to 
your committee must be 1 the prejudiced opinion a compara- 
tively small and very local section of our bar, wia honestly be- 
lieves itself to be the bar, and that its sentiments—usually originating 
in and propagatea by one of its small cirele—are those of the entire 
community. 

You wili pardon me if, in closing, I add that some 30 years ago I 
was for over a year editor in chief of the Central Law Journal, and 
that about that time I wrote the treatise “ Greenhood on Publie Policy 
in the Law of Contracts,” besides editing two columns of Federal de- 
cisions in constitutional Jaw, and being a rather extensive contributor 
otherwise to legal literature in my early law days. 

I have the honor to remain, yours, very truly, 


FEBRUARY 18, 1916. 
Senator WILLIAM E. CHILTON, 
Chairman of Subcommittee, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: In the interest of fair play, I do not think that the testi- 
mony of Hollis R. Bailey, Esq., and others as to Mr. Brandelis’s reputa- 
tion in Boston should remain uncontradicted. I have been practicin 
law here for 12 years or more and during that time I have never heard 
Mr. Brandeis’s fair-mindedness or integrity attacked except by those 
representing ‘special interests“ who were engaged in a controversy 
with him or by newspapers known to be controlled by those “ special 
interests or suspected to be under their influence. 

He has here the reputation of being ever ready to see the right irre- 
spective of the person it is attached to, and of being able to demon- 
strate that rigut in the face of overwhelming A but most 
conspicuously think he stands in our community as a man who, 
after his t ability has been prov has continued to be willing to 
serve, and who has served with remarkable success, those who needed 
service, but who were not strong financially nor powerful otherwise. 

espectfully, yours, 
Louis E. GUILLOW. 


Mancn 2, 1916. 
Senator WILLIAM E. CHILTON, 
Chairman Subcommittee on Judiciary, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sim: I beg to register my name as being in favor of the con- 
firmation of the appointment of Louis D. Brandeis to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

From 1905 to September, 1908, I was secretary and assistant to the 
late Prof. Frank Parsons, who, as an eminent lawyer, la 
8 and economist, is undoubtedly known to 
committer. 


as a y 
as a public- 
Since 1 
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I desire most earnestly to urge upon your committee the recommenda- 
tion that Mr. Brandeis's 8 be confirmed. 
Very respectfully, yours, 
Harry N. GUTERMAN. 
{Hall & Hagerty, attorneys and counsellors at law, Taunton, Mass. 
Frederick S. Hall, Charles C. Hagerty.) 


TAUNTON, Mass., February 21, 1916. 
Hon. WiL11amM E. CHILTON, 2 5 oer 


Chairman Subcommittee, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Sim: I notice from the papers and from other sources that 
the nomination by the President of Louis D. Brandeis, of Boston, for a 
seat on the bench of the Supreme Court of the United States has 
created quite a widespread discussion. 

Being interested in the man, having watched his movements, and 
haying had a uumber of years’ experience with his office in connection 
with large interests, I think I can truthfully say that personally 1 
have never known him to do or say anything which was not in strict 
accordance with strict legal propriety, and until this nomination came 
up T have never heard him criticized. A man of such wide knowledge 
and legal attainments would naturally make enemies, but it seems to 
me, from what I have observed, that there is nothing which would in 
any way disqualify him from filling this most important position to 
which he has been nominated. 

Respectfully, yours, 
CHARLES C. HAGERTY, 


Fesrtary 21, 1916. 
Hon. WILLIAM E. CHILTON, 
United States Scnate Subcommittee of Judiciary, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: It gives me great pleasure to write in regard to Louis D. 
Brandeis. 

I understand that a number of ye nee Boston lawyers have said 
that Mr. Brandeis is not respected by the Boston bar. I think you will 
find upon investigation that almost all of these men have been bitterly 
op’ to Mr. Brandeis on some financial or public question. He has 
naturally tread on the toes of a great many conservative men and inen 
tied up in large interests, such as the New Haven Railroad. I think, 
therefore, that their statements must be taken with a grain of salt. 

It seems to me that Mr. Brandeis's chief qualities for a position on 
the Supreme Court Bench are his broad point of view in regard to 
an seni economic questions and his very great knowledge of the 
‘acts and conditions of our modern economic industrial world. 

There are many other lawyers in Boston who feel as I do about this 
matter, and I hope that you will not consider the opinions expressed by 
Mr. Moorfield Storey as binding upon the rest of us, 

Very sincerely, : 
MATTHEW MALE. 


Boston, February 9, 1916. 
Hon. Lee S. OVERMAN, A 
Acting Chairman Judiciary Committee, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: It has been my great privilege to have known Louis D. 
Brandeis intimately for 15 years, during which time he has been my 
personal and business counselor. I never knew his to advise or sug- 
gest anything that was not founded on the highest ethical grounds. 
I have no doubt of nis confirmation, as it is inconceivable to me that 
any objection worthy to be seriously considered can be offered or that 
would weigh in the balance against the great addition he would be as 
an Associate Justice of the Supreme Court. 

In my judgment there is no man living who is more the perfect em- 
bodiment of what he will be sworn to administer—justice. 

Very truly, yours, 
C. B. Wat, 


WAUKESIIA, W18., March 14, 1918. 
Senator GEORGE W. Norris. 


Dran Georce: Without intending or wishing in any way to influ- 
ence your judgment, but only to give you a few facts as they have 
come to me, I will say that you, of course, remember that Lols's 
mother had something of an estate left her in Boston by ber father. 

This was, as I think I explained to you at the time, left in quite a 
complicated condition. I have never seen any of the firm, but I wrote 
to Brandeis, Dunbar & Nutter and asked them to look after Lols's 
interests, which they did. They got very good results, and they are 
still looking after this estate. Their charges were very modest, con- 
sidering the work and the results they got, and in view of the attack 
Ri Mr. Brandeis I thought that in justice to him I would give you these 
‘acts. 

II. II. Hannincrox. 


Maren 1, 1916. 


Very truly, yours, 


Hon. WILLiazt E. CHILTON, 

United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

Dean Sim: Belleving the appolntment of Louis D. Brandeis to the 
United States Supreme Court to be most fitting and proper, I respect- 
rang. zoroen; that you add my name to the multitude indorsing the 
a ntment. 

z assert resolutely, from my long acquaintanceship with Mr. Bran- 
deis professionally and publicly, that there is no higher type of citi- 
zen or public servant in our country, notwithstanding the attacks 
his candidacy has evoked. I know of no man In our city who is held 
in higher esteem or regarded with greater reverence and respect than 
the appointee. 

I am aware of the importance, influence, and standing of the United 
States Supreme Court, the highest court in the world, and I believe that 
Mr. Brandeis would adorn this yenerably body. 

Respectfully, yours, 
Issac Harris. 
Joseren M. HERMAN SHOR CO., 
159 Lincoln Street, Boston, Mass., February 25, 1910. 
Hon. WILLIAM E. CHILTON, | 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

Dear Senator: I have known Mr. Louis Brandeis since he entered 

upon the practice of law. I have come into close contact with him in 

personal and social life, in his professional career, and in his public 
civic activities. It is because of a long and intimate knowledge of the 
man that I, a member of an opposing political party, heartily indorse 
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President Wilson's selection of him to be an Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States and carnestly urge the Senate to 
confirm his be ng tear 

Mr. Brandeis is one of the few lawyers of our time in this country 
who has willingly sacrificed lucrative pecuniary returns to an ideal 
8 of public service. His ability as a lawyer, his luminous 
and keenly trained intellect, his untiring industry and abnormal 
51 1 5 for work, would have brought to him permanent retainers from 
all the great corporate interests in New England had he not volun- 
tarily chosen to forego such retainers in the Interest of his own inde- 
pendence of thought and action. 

The Nation has always needed the services of men of the Brandcis 
type, and the confidence of the Bod in the Nation’s highest tribunal 
can not help but be strengthened by the selection of such a man for a 
place on its bench. 

Of Mr. Brandels's private life I need not ak, for it has never 
needed commendation. In temperament he is dignified, calm, and dis- 

assionate; and unless fearlessness in announce the right as he sees 
he right can be said to deprive a man of what is called judicial tem- 
rament, then Mr. Brandeis possesses that temperament to the highest 


“Yours, very respectfully, 
ewes 3 Joseru M. HERMAN. 


Ferruany 16, 1916. 
Hon. WILLIAM E. CHILTON. 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. = 

Dear Sin: May I add a word in favor of confirmation of the nomi- 
nation of Louls D. Brandeis? 

I am a Democrat, and haye been president of the National Demo- 
cratic League of College Clubs and vice chairman of the State com- 
mittee óf Massachusetts. In 1911 I was a member of the State senate, 
and declined renomination. In 1914 and 1915 I was second, and then 
first, assistant attorney general of the Commonwealth, retiring with 
the change of administration. I am now engaged in private practice. 
I am a director of the Massachusetts Farmland Bank and of several 
manufacturing corporations. I am a member of the National Council 
of the American Judicature Association. g 

For two years I served in the office of Brandeis, Dunbar & Nutter, 
and came into personal contact with Mr. Brandels on legislative mat- 
ters while in the senate. I do not believe that I am prejudiced in his 
favor, but I do know from personal experience that his office maintains 
an vaamaliy: high standard of legal ethics. Mr. Brandeis bas not been 
content wit being merely personally incorruptible, but he and his 
associates have insisted that the subordinates in their office adhere to 
the same high standard. ot 

With the age Seta of a few lawyers in the certain restricted dis- 
trict, I believe e sentiment of the Boston bar to be distinctly in 
favor of the Brandeis appointment, 

Yours, very truly, 


RoGER SHERMAN Hoan. 


Boston, March 2, 1916, 
Hon. WILLIAu E. CHILTON, 
Chairman of the Subcommittee on Judiciary, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: From reports of the testimony already submitted to your 
committee appointed to consider the appointment of Louis D, Brandeis 
to the Supreme Court of the United States, I have learned that certain 
unfavorable opinions have been placed before your committee regard- 
ing the reputation in this community of the man you are considering. 

These opinſons are to my knowledge not representative of the general 
opinion of the reputation of Mr. Brandeis, and it is for that reason 
that I take time to write to you to inform you of my knowledge re- 
garding the reputation of this candidate. 

I am a practicing attorney, having offices in Boston and vicinity. I 
have had brought to my attention on many different occasions the gen- 
eral reputation of Mr. Louis D. Brandeis. On every occasion that I 
have heard mention of him it has always been a recommendation of 
Mr. Brandeis, praising him for the standard of honesty, trustworthi- 
ness, fidelity, and profound knowledge of the law to which he adheres. 
All these opinions have been expressed by lawyers, members of the same 
club to which I belong, and who I had reason to believe had personal 
knowledge and acquaintance with Mr. Brandeis. 

I sincerely hope that Mr. Brandeis will be recommended b7 the com- 
mittee for appointment to the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Respectfully, yours, 


M. II. HORBLITT, 


Fesrvary 25, 1916. 
Hon, WILLIAM E. CHILTON 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0. 


Dear Sin: I take the liberty of addressing this communication to 
you for the purpose of indorsing uis D. Brandeis, who has been 
nominated by President Wilson as Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

I am a lawyer with offices in Boston, and I have been in active 
practice for eight years. 8 

I am president of the Associated Young Men's Hebrew Associations 
of New England, an organization comprising 45 oe men’s Hebrew 
associations scattered throughout the New England States, with a total 
membership of over 15,000 men. In my capacity as president of this 
organization, for the past two years, [ have had occasion to trayel 
throughout the district, coming in contact with 1 numbers of our 
citizens, and I can say that everywhere I have heard only the highest 
words of praise and commendation of Mr. Brandeis. 

At a number of large public meetings that I have been present, ad- 
dressed by Mr. Brandeis, the reception accorded him far surpassed any 
that I have ever witnessed received by any private citizen. 

Ever since his nomination I have talked to many members of the 
Massachusetts bar, and I have heard the appointment generally dis- 
cussed. In no instance have I heard anything but approval, and in no 
instance have I heard anything unfavorable. 

There is no question in my mind but that the opposition to his ap- 
pointment comes from a very small and narrow circle, and that the 
opinions that they express are their own and not those of the general 

ublic or of the large majority of the members of the Massachusetts 

ar. 

I heard of Mr. Brandeis even before I became a member of the bar, 
and for the past two years I have come in contact with him personally. 
He has always impressed me as being a man of high ideals and prin- 
ciples, possessing a keen and analytical mind and a close student of 
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social and economic problems. He unquestionably possesses all of the 
qualifications that should go to make of him a great jurist, 
I am, very respectfully, yours, 


— 


ALBERT HURWITZ. 


FEBRUARY 24, 1916. 
Hon. C. S. THOMAS. 


My DEAR SENATOR: I have known and contacted with Brandeis for 
over 25 years and have never known or heard of his being guilty of 
unprofessional conduct. $ 

As his ability is conceded, it is merely a matter of judicial tempera- 
ment, and that is another term for viewpoint and perspective. He 
possesses it as much as Milburn or Cromwell or men who would be 
named by them, und very much more than A. L. Lowell, president of 
Harvard University, who, having selected a Jewish holy day for ex- 
aminations last summer, refused to allow Jewish students another day 
for taking the examinations and advised them to dictate the work to 
hired stenographers. 

We need men on the bench who will not measure and limit rights 
and liberties of this century by precedents and opinions of the medi- 


eval ages. 
Very respectfully, H. J. Jaquitu, LL. B. 
FEBRUARY 19, 1916. 
Hon, WILLIAM E. CHILTON 


Chairman Senate Subcommittee, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: In view of the su tion made to your committee—that 
an unfavorable opinion of Mr. Brandeis held by a portion of this com- 
munity should in itself prevent his confirmation—I take the liberty of 
stating my dissent from this opinion of him and from the position so 
suggested. Mr. Brandeis’s talents and legal learning are undisputed. 
These, with his wide experience, his study of public uestions, and es- 
pecially his readiness and resourcefulness in recognizing and meeting 
changing industrial conditions, enable him to make a contribution to 
public service as a Justice of the Supreme Court which possibly no 
other man in thé country could make. have been in the practice of 
law in Boston since 1898, have known Mr. Brandeis during most of 
that time, and have heard his character frequently discussed. While 
I have known of the unfavorable opinion of him entertained by a con- 
siderable number of lawyers, including men of character and standing, 
nevertheless I haye not heard from lawyers any specific charges of un- 
professional or dishonorable conduct made with personal knowledge, 
and I think I have not heard from lawyers Be gerd reference to cases 
upon which an unfavorable opinion was ba outside of those which 
have been mentioned before your committee. Considering the many 
heated controversies, private and public, in which Mr. Brandeis has 
been engaged, testimony as to his reputation can have little weight 
except so far as it is shown to rest upon facts. My own acquaintance 
with Mr. Brandeis for some 15 years leads me to believe him to be a 
man honorably and sincerely devoted to the public interest. 

Respectfully, yours, 
Error N. Joxxs. 


— 


Worcester, Mass., March 4, 1916. 
Senator WILLIAM CHILTON, 
Chairman Subcommittee, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: During the 12 years I have been in business it has been 
my good fortune to come in personal contact with the Hon. Louis D. 
Brandeis, whose appointment to the Supreme Court is being considered 
by your committee, and it gives me pa to state that I have al- 
ways found him to be a man of the highest integrity and ideals. My 
contact with him and knowledge of him gives me every reason to be- 
lieve him absolutely honest and straightforward in business dealings 
and in his public life. 

Whatever op tion to his confirmation may develop must, it seems 
to me, come elther from a very narrow circle of attorneys or else from 
the interests which Mr. Brandeis has necessarily (and not unworthily) 
antagonized during his public career. ' 

Such opposition certainly does not represent the sound sentiment of 
the community, which, to the best of my belief, is strongly in favor of 
Mr. Brandeis's confirmation. X 

For all these reasons, and for the best interests of the common weal, 
I trast you may speedily report in favor of Mr. Brandeis’s confirmation, 

Very truly, yours, 
Mavrice L. Karz. 


801-805 Tremont BUILDIXG, 
Boston, February 18, 1916. 
Hon. WILIA E. CHILTON, 
Chairman Subcommittec, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sexatror CItILTON : Respecting the 9 of Hon. Louis 
D. Brandeis to the Supreme Court of the United States, I want to say 
as a lawyer, 47 years old, as a member of the bar association of the 
city of Boston, and as a member of the American Bar Association, that 
I consider Mr. Brandeis not only an able attorney, but a man above 
reproach, who will add ability, integrity, grace, and dignity to the great 
bench to which he has been appointed. He is an honest man, con- 
scientious to a m ried degree, who has raised himself above the sordid- 
ness and show of mere wealth, and looks to the character and worth 
of the individual as the better elements of our citizenship aside from 
mere accumulation of cash. Louis D. Brandeis is a man with a vision 
of the American people and the Nation’s possibilities. He will hew to 
the line for the future of the great Republic and the rights of all of its 
citizens. 

Perhaps I should add as a means of identifying myself, that I served 
three years as a member of the Boston school committee, a board of 
five; and I am now a member of the Boston finance commission, a 
board of five, appointed by the governor of our Commonwealth to super- 
vise the finances of the city of Boston. 

1 am, respectfully, yours, Jauxs P. MAGENIS. 


FEBRUARY 18, 1916. 
Hon. WILLIAM E. CHILTON, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Str: I venture to write to you on behalf of Louis D. Brandeis 
and express the hope that his 9 may be confirmed. 
I have been a member of the Massachusetts bar since 1902 and am a 
member of the Goston Bar Association and the Massachusetts Bar As- 
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ently identified 


= 
point of labor 1 
mirable. He has 
union 


against hi: 
e will — a 2 — 


v 
, and that, and august as the United Sta 

1 Foo is D. KR ore grace it, 

Yours, very trul, Freperick W. MANSFIELD, 


Manch 2, 1916, 


I 
tano ani impartial 


— 


Hon. W. E. CHIETON, 
Chairman Subcommittee, United States Senate, 


Washington, D. O. 


Dean Sm: of the Massachusetts bar of man. 8 
standing, I 2 it my duty to express my opinion re 
appointment of Louls D. Brandeis to ti e Supreme Court of the E sted 
States. That I am not 5 political motives or pa: con- 


naa is evidenced by the ert that I am and always have been a 
ublican. 

advocate the confirmation of a lawyer 
allt of the highest order but also a 
. by the framers of 
the Constitution of our a . His untiring efforts in N of the 
rights of his fellow citizens and indomitable 5 in opposing wrong 
has won hosts of ardent friends, and, naturally, bitter enemies. 

T 8 sentiment of the blie in — gA is unquestion- 
ably with Mr. egg eae ane: Bk the exception of the interests which 
have reason fear his and — eae fidelity to the 

ublic 8 it is 15 desire coe . t he be confirmed. 
Fhe confirmation ef Mr. Brandeis as justice of the United States 
edge, and Judicia would be a * addition in character, legal knowl- 


edge, an ‘ictal gumy and will surely add to the and esteem 
in which by the great 
masses of ie. ci 


—— judicial body of the Nation is 
Henry I. Morrison. 
Funnvanx 23, 1916, 


Hon. WILLIAM E. CHILTON, 
Chairman of Bubcommittes on Ju diciary, 
United States Bomete, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sm: I wish to record my earnest desire that the 4 
of Mr. Brandeis as a judge of the Supreme Judicial Court be con- 


but write because from 
some personal knowledge of what Mr, Brand has done I think he is 
W — for the position. a oe 
Respectfully, yours, Frank H. NOYES, 
* 73 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Hy Marca 1, 1916. 


I am not and never have been a Democra 


Hon. WILLIAM E. CHIO 
Chairmen Bubcomnttiog, United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dran Sm: I am sending this letter as an indorsement of Louis D. 
Brandeis, who has been nominated as a Justice of the United States 
Supreme Court. I have practiced in — 1 for 8 — years and 
have always been identified as a member of the Republican Party. 

The general opinion concerning Mr. Brandeis eh has come to my 
attention and 2 has been that he is one of the ablest attorneys 

racticing in this country. I hava never beard his character assailed or 
Intezrity questioned by any except a few of the financial interests who 
aye ge 5 by . Brandels’s activity as a friend and 
coun of the genera 
I sincerely trust that Mr. Brandeis will receive the confirmation of 
the United States Senate which he justly deserves. 


Yours, respectfully, 
Max L. LEVENSON. 


Marca 2, 1916. 

Hon. WILLIAM E. CIO 

Chairman „ United States Senate 
Washington, D. O. 

Dear Sm: I wish to record my, indorsement of Louis D. Brandels, 
8 nominated as a Justice of the United States Supreme Court. 
a member of the M ine W. te van for about 14 years I have had 
some oppertunity of j Judging Me Brandeis, both — a professional 
and personal E I wish to say that I ha ve nothing but the 
ighest , honesty, and ability. I feel sure that 
his many ctice before all courts and commis- 
sions of a vast experience and unquestioned 


y g Chelsea, Mass., the home city of Congressman 
Ernest I have always been identified as a member of the 
Republican Party, ‘having had the privilege 5 being a * of the 
ee city committee and a member of the school board of the 

et À of Chelsea for several years. I am now on the fifth 
Suffolk district as a member oe the Massachusetts 
— — 2 your, = 


I am sure that confirmation of Mt which Brandeis com at to youn 


tion against the 
of people who are biased either ae Aia narrowmi: mindedness or 1 — 
ba A may have suffered A from Mr. Brandeis's activity in the 
c welfare. 
Trusting that Mr. Brandeis will receive the confirmation of the 
United States Senate, I am, 
v respectful, 
pice aba’ i, Josera M. LEVENSON, 
Bosron, March 3, 1916. 


— 


CHILTON, 

Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sin: 1 graduated from Harvard Coll 

Harvard Law ‘School in 1906. I passed the 


Senator WILLIAM E. 


in 1903 and from the 
chusetts bar exami- 


nation in 1905 and have been practi at the Suffolk bar ever since. 
While at the law school I —.— of the fame of Louls D. Brande 
„ and from the time I left the law school to this date I ha 
considerable opportunity to watch Mr. Brandeis grow in rep 
a lawyer and as n man. I am „„ 
th rey of the community has simply been 
has been one wonderful example and inspira- 
bar and all other ms in the community. 
I have never heard any criticisms derogatory to his character or repu- 
tation. His wonderful and repeated successes in the most complicated 
eases and his untiring efforts in behalf of the people at the sacrifice 
|g Peerage igre time and expense to himself have endeared him fo the 
un at large. 
It is no wonder that our honorable President of these United 3 
has seen fit to appini him as the one man fit and able to 5 
ted tion of Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of the 


tes. 

said that our beloved President has been influenced ty 
anything outside of the highest motive for the welfare of all = E eres 
in his appointment of Mr. Brandeis? The whole record of M ran- 
dels's career must certainly have been reviewed by the President before 
he exercised the Hh rt aan uas under the tution to fill the 
vacancy on the 1 

It seems to me t hee Ler AN to Mr. Brandeis's confirmation 
comes from persons who are 9 or jealous of his remarkable rise 
in the world or to the fact that Mr. Brandeis has so often and so suc- 
cessfully championed the cause of the common people against encroach- 


ments by mopo; NTAN and monopolistic combinations. 
I poy ae in the almost universal desire that our President's 
e unanimously confirmed. 


I have the honor be, respectfully, yours, 


ABRAHAM LEVENTALL. 


Manrcr 7, 1916. 
Hon. WILLIAM CHILTON, 
Chairman of the Bonate Subcommittee, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: As a member of the Women Lawyers’ Association of the 
State of Massachusetts and as a practicing attorn 882 the bar of 
this pune I earnestly advocate the confirmation he nomination of 
Louls D. . Brandeis for the United States Supreme Judicial Court. 

that you will recognize his entire fitness for that great and 
e ‘position, I am, 
Yours, truly, 


— 


Rosamoxp H. Lavy, 


Marcy 1, 1916. 
Senator WILLIAM E. CHILTO: 
Chairman „ "United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 


2 of the patent laws of this 
‘or pa 


come aes panic 85 countries, st five years our office has 
oing a great deal of associate yA = patent matters with the 


Louis D. Brandeis, the 

vacancy in the Supreme Court of the 

and have, since the question of his confirma- 

— for Peg office bes Mey a 
of the Massachuse 


United 8 s 22 
tion has arisen, 


We find their W are p 
that the 8 
erstand 


rs W 


valve 


sincerel, he confirmation of Mr. Louis D. Brandeis as 
3 Nees oft 1 3 


Supreme Court of the United States 


Darm LICHTENSTELN. 
BENJAMIN H. CHERTOK. 


Marcu 8, 1916. 
Senator WILLIAM E. CHIL 
Chairman 1 United mares Bove dyes 
ashington, D. O. 
pene hope that your com- 
mittee will re pr favorably fig oe confirmation of Louis D> randai 
as Associate f the Supreme Court of the United Sta i 
As a member of the Massachusetts bar and as COMORE of the, 
Associated Young Women’s Hebrew Associations of New England I 
have had occasion to meet Mr. Brandels frequently and have found him 
ne = 9 . — ot the 8 Bench of the United 
am certain as a mem 05 e Saprene ench o e Unit 
States Mr. Brandeis will fill the office honorably, 
Yours, very truly, 


My Dean Senator: Ma 


B, M. Lrpyer. 


Boston, Mass., March 3, 1916. 
Jacor J. KAPLAN 
161 1 Devonshire & Street, Boston, Maas. 


Dear Mn. Karlax: Inclosed herewith find co 


les of letters in the 
Brandeis matter, which I received from Harr 


Guterman, Henry I. 
Bir 


Morrison, David Lichtenstein, lamin H. Chertok, Harry verman, 
Joseph H. Samuel, Florence F. seis Israel Ruby. Isaac Harris, 
Elisha Greenhood, oe M. Fritz, A. E. hee yg mis 1 


William E. Blatt, Isaac II. Greenburg, Harry E. Dubin Edward E. 
Gin Albert Hurwitz, Eugene M. Beren — » Ado lolphus M, M. Bur- 
nae, 5 uel L. Silverman, George E. Gordon 1 
Na el ge Maurice Bergman, Emmanuel "Gohen, i Samael L. my lf- 


oll- 
son 
"Very truly, yours, Davip A. Lovers. 


Fesrvany 18, 1916. 
Hon. W: CHILTO. 


ILLIAM E. 
Chairman 2 United ora Senate, 
Wash ington, D. 0. 

Dear Sim: As a member of the Massachusetts bar for 26 years, 23 of 
which have been spent in eral practice and 8 years as or cor- 
tion counsel for the city of Benton; and having known and had — 
‘essional dealings with the ben of Brandeis, Dunbar & Nutter, of which 
con D. Brandeis is the senior member, I his appointment for 
nfirmation as an Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. I believe that Mr. Brandeis will bring to the high office to which 
he has been nominated ability, learning, an that sense of unswerving 
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and impartial justice which has ever been the keystone in the arch of 
our Government, 
Yours, respectfully, 


Josxyn P, LYONS, 
Assistant Corporation Counscl. 


Boston, Mass., March 3, 1916. 
lion, WILLIAM E. CHILTON 


2 
Chairman Judiciary Subcommittee, United Stater Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: By way of introducing myself, I have been in the general 
practice of law for about 10 years, and have been identified with the 
Democratic rary since 1896; have also been a delegate to the Demo- 
cratic National Convention at Denver and an alternate delegate to the 
Baltimore convention. I am at present connected with the law depart- 
ment of the city of Boston, having charge of the “ workmen's compen- 
sation” cases. , 

My practice and connections have brought me in contact with a very 
large majority of the practicing lawyers of Boston and Massachusetts, 
8 and I am delighted to say that I find the reputation of Louis 

randeis to be excellent, as far as honesty and ability are n 

e 


I most heartily approve of his confirmation as a member of 
States Supreme Court. 
Respectfully, yours, 
II. MURRAY PATSUKKI. 


FEBRUARY 28, 1916. 


Hon, WILLIAM E. CMILTON, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Sin: I should like to add my indorsement to the nomination of 
Louis D. Brandeis, Esq., as Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 

I am a duate of Harvard College, 1908, and Harvard Law School, 
ave been a member of the Massachusetts bar since January, 
1910. For two years after leaving the law school I was in the legal 
department of the Boston Elevated Railway Co. and for the past three 
years have n assistant to the general attorney of that company and 
engaged in the — poe of the law. I have known Mr. Brandeis 

rsonally for the pas 


ness. 

I believe that I voice the general sentiment of the younger members 
of the bar when I say that Mr. Brandeis is a shining example of the 
unselfish, public-spirited citizen, earnest advocate, and profound scholar. 

Very truly, yours, 
W. E. PINANSKI, 
Assistant to the General Attorney. 


— 


FEBRUARY 16, 1916. 
Hon, WILLIAM E. CHILTON, . 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sin: I trust that there is no impropriety in the liberty I am 
tanne in writing you this letter indo Louis D. Brandeis as an 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, 

I am now and have been practicing law in Boston for 16 years. I 
was assistant district attorney in Suffolk County in 1909, and in 1906 
was i —.— 855 a speclal justice of the Boston juvenile court, a life 
a ent, 

3 have known Mr. Brandeis, or of him, since I commenced the prac- 
I have had matters connected with his office, although 
with him ally therein, 

should differ with Mr. Brandeis. His 
career has been 3 active and fruitful, and it would be impos- 
ible to ex s should meet with the commendation of all. 
1 can not believe, however, that the present 8 is viewed with 
favor by the great mass of our community. o them Mr. Brandeis 
towers as a man of great intellect and energy, who has unselfishly 
poet. and who has accomplished large constructive good in 

their behal 


I believe that Mr. Brandeis is preeminently fitted for the 
and, as far as one can foresee, will add genuine strength to the 
Court. The President has assumed the responsibility of making the 
appointment, and I believe he has exercised sound judgment. I ho 
the United States Senate will see fit to sustain the President in the 
matter. 

Yours, very truly, 


tice of the law. 


ition, 
upreme 


PaP RUBENSTEIN, 


Boston, March 2, 1916. 
Hon. WILIA E. CHILTON, 
Chairman Subcommittee, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Sin: Permit me to express my approval of the nomination 
of Louis D. Brandeis, Esq., as a member of the Supreme Court Bench of 
the United States. 1 sincerely trust that your committee will sce fit to 
report favorably on the nomination to the honorable Senate. 

have been engaged in the practice of law for three years, and during 
that time I have had occasion to d the honesty, integrity, and 
ability of Louis D. Brandeis, Esq., at various times, and the sentiment 
of opinion always expressed was that he was a credit to our profession, 
und it is my sincere belief that his appointment to the Supreme Court 
Bench will add to the same a man who had not only himself at heart 
but his coun and people. 


Sincerely, yours, ISRAEL RUBY, 


Bostox, March 2, 1916. 


Senator WILLIAM E. CHILTON, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: In reference to the confirmation of Louis D. Brandeis as 
a member of the Supreme Court of the United States; now pending be- 
PF egg pant for its consideration, I desire to be pla on 
as follows: 
might say at the outset that I am in my fifth . at the bar, active 
In practice, and of the large number of lawyers with whom I have come 
in a a very large majority are in favor of confirmation of the 
nominee. 


fore 
reco: 
I 
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I do not personally know him, but so far as I can ascertain—and I 
ZATO ae goes MANOS Ta — 5 reputation at the bar 
v. ency, an K > 
I desire to be recorded in favor of confirmation. 
Very truly, yours, 
JosEri H, SAMUEL. 


[Law offices of Eugene M. Schwarzenberg and Edwin F. Schwarzenberg.) 
Boston, Mass., February 25, 1916. 
Senator WILLIAM E. CHILTON, 


£ 
Chairman Subcommittee, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dean Sin: As a member of the bar of 12 years’ standing and one 
who has participated somewhat in civic life, having been chairman of 
the good government association of the town in which I lived for 
several years, as well as a member of the Republican town committee 
and town council, I feel it my duty to write to express my position on 
the treatment being accorded to Mr. Louis D. Brandeis. 

I have known Mr. Brandeis, both socially and protonai for 
upward of 20 years, and have had a great many dealings with him 
personally and with his office, and have always found him conscientious, 
upright, and a man of highest integrity, high ideals, and fine ethics, be- 

des which his ability can not in the least degree be impugn A 

I wish to express my unqualified approval of his appointment as a 
member of the United States Supreme Court, believing that his ap- 
| Se gen will add Ceny, and strength to that body. It is my belief, 
rom what conversations I have had with other attorneys, that the only 
opposition to him in this section comes from a very narrow circle who 
are allowing selfish motives to warp their judgment. 

With the sincere wish that the action of the committee will be favor- 
able to Mr. Brandeis, I am, 

Yours, respectfully, 


Marcu 3, 1916. 
Senator WILLIAM E. CHILTON, 
Chairman of the Subcommittee, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 
ret that I note the N 
. Brandeis as Associate Judge 
of the Supreme Court of the United States. Personally, I think it is a 
Jadgment, in the 


— — that I could find any 
office. 

Mr. Brandeis has been generally regarded as a man of great legal 
ability. Not only is he recognized as a leader at the bar, but is known 
as a man who has given a great deal of his time to work for the public 
good, and is, in a sense, a ted as a leader of men. 

His honesty, character, ability, and his general and judicial tem- 
poranek has never, to my mind, been questioned. Personally, 

eve that those who oppose him do -o not because he lacks ability or 
honesty, but because they recognize the superior man. 

I believe that this country needs the service of a man of this type, 
and I am sure that time will make those who now oppose him asham 
of their conduct. 

I sincerely hope that the committee will report favorably upon his 
confirmation, 

Respectfully, yours, 


SAMUEL SELIGMAN, 


Marcu 2, 1916. 
Ion. WILLIAM E. CHILTON, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sin: I most respectfully urge the confirmation of Louis D. Brandeis, 
Esq., as an Associate Justice of the United States Supreme Court. His 
sterling character, unquestioned ability, fearlessness when fighting for 
a just cause, and sincerety of 8 in protecting the weak and o 
pressed are a few of his qualifications which make him eminently fit 
for this position which he will hold with credit to himself and honor 
to his country. 

Respectfully, yours, Harry SILVERMAN. 


[Samuel L. Silverman, 40 Court Street, Boston.] 
Fesrvary 25, 1916. 
Senator WILLIAM E. CHILTON, 
Chairman Subcommittee, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sır: The nomination of Louis D. Brandeis, aag of Boston, as 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States is, in my 
opinion, one of the best nominations that could be made. 

I have been a member of the Massachusetts bar since 1899, and I 
have yet to hear any objection to Mr. Brandeis. It may be that I do 
not come in contact with that class of attorneys who object to him, 
The feeling among the everyday members of the bar is that the nomi- 
nation is a good one and will be a great credit to the United States. 

I have had some business with Mr, Brandeis’s office, and have found 
them fair and square. 

have served as a member of the Republican State Committee of 
Massachusetts for two years, and I have in past years actively par- 
ticipated in polities. 

If you know anything about conditions in Boston you will know 
that the attorneys who pppose Mr. Brandeis are of a certain class who 
oppose everybody unless they come within their circle, 


Very truly, yours, 
SAMUEL L, SILVERMAN. 


Boston, March 2, 1916, 
Senator WILLIAM E. CHILTON, 
United States Scnate, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sin: I am interested in the confirmation of Louis D. Brandeis 
— ee office of Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 

es. 

In the outset let me state that I am a practicing lawyer and have 
been im active practice for 22 years, and during that time have had 
daily busi.ess relations with a great many lawyers, business men, and 
a representative element of the general public of this commente: 
From my experience and personal knowledge I find the bar of this city 
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has among its members several men that seem 

Seated prejudices along certain 

pr ressed between themselves and within a somewhat limited cir 
or reasons satisfactory te themse Mr. Brandeis has incurred th 

active opposition and personal ill-will of these men. 

The standard that scems to have been set or. these men for the 
general Tar is of 2 — ro. unwritten, and, to my mind, very 
artificial and wholly out pS ay with the rank file of the 
3,000 lawyers that —— be: the courts of this ag 

I do not claim to know the 3 —.— can state for the infor ma- 
tion of your committee that the re tion and common of 
other lawyers and business men of t p consider Mr. Brandeis as 
a man who has elevated his character by his lofty and 2 praag 
ples, 3 to a standard of — Aner and reasonable applicati — 
and who as lawyer and practicing attorney has disti ed his 
profession 725 ‘the result of bis —— rara 

I believe such a man to be fully apeme of calmly weighing matters 
that t might come before him for judicial interpretation, and a man that 
would do full credit te the high office to which he has been appointed. 

Very truly, yeurs, 
F. F. SULLIVAN. 


Fresrvarr 24, 1916, 
Hon. WILLIAM E. CHILTO: 
United States prear] Washington, D. O. 
Dear Sir: I want to indorse President Wilson's nomination of Louis 
D. Brandeis for Associate Justice of the Sa 
States. I was a member of th 
eandide 


pra 
crat, and have known 
associated with him in lega 
been opposed professionally to his i 
actively interested with him in the establishment of eben re insur- 
ance and voted for the bill which finall —— a law. 

I think that he is ee See ae qu ualified for the posi- 
tion of Associate Jus of the United States gene Ot Court. His 
knowledge of law and his breadth and es of set ublic and social 
— — remarkably fit him for such a he has been 

much misunderstood by some members o thei EP sans 
earnestly hope that his nomination will be confirmed. 
Yours, very truly, 
JAMES H. VAHEY. 


Bostoy, Mass., March 3, 1916. 
en ee E. CHILTO 


irman —— United 3 Senate, 
‘ashington, D. O. 


Dran Sm: In the matter TTT 
wish, as a member of the bar of my confidence 


to 
character great ability. 
In the city of “Revere, where have my residence, I 3 
belong to a number of social clubs ti ons. 


and political 
cussing Mr. Brandeis’s appointment, the unan: 
be that the gentlemen from Boston w who 
elass who are known as “ blue bloods.” 


are 
The 


People 
in Massachusetts, not so v long ago, when Catholics of Irish descent 
similar opposition rors the same 


met with elass who are now o 

Mr. Brandeis. 2 believe that Mr. Brandeis and men of his ra 

religion are now facing the same kin MB ten in their 
* 


d o 
recognition, not of “blue blood” but red 
earns 1 a ially th lawyers of Bosto: h per- 
e e, and especia e young law; 0 n, who are 
Kora familiar Frith r. Brandels’s 8 nae attainments, are 
ting with confidence for the confirmation of as a dem- 
ion that the test for — public office — "Washington is the test 
applied by Mr. Wilson is not influenced b age Sed religion, 
but is determined entirely by character and ty he "the o 
P. A. WALSH. 
Fasrvary 16, 1916. 


nt Tor 
courage, ability, and 


Very truly, yours, 


Hon. WILLIAM E. CHILTON, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: In view of the present discussion as to Mr. Louis D. 
Brandets, will you permit me, as one who has enon Mr. Brandeis 
ever since we were together in the Harvard Law 
brief that, although I 7 not Mis = years been in prac’ 

rtunity to know something of Mr. Brandeis's work 
and that he has shown, in my judgment, not only 
ty bot public spirit, ye of view, and 
in the matter of time and money in peinp on the public wo; 
which be bas undertaken. As to his 3 ve entire confidence 
In it, nae would intrust my own affairs to him without hesitation. 


ully, yours, 
GEORGE WIGGLESWoRTH. 
Marca 4, 1916. 


Hon. WILLIAM E. CHILTON, 
Chairman Subcommittee, United States W 
‘ashington, D. C. 
Dear Sin: I desire as a practicing aa of this city, and in the 
interest of the 5 to add m voice in commen 
character and ability of Mr. Louis D. em eae whose appointme: 
Justice to the Supreme Court is now awaiting the consideration of the 


Senate. 

I sin trust he will be confirmed. I have followed Mr. Louis D. 
Brandeis’s career with great interest, his 9 and public 
activities are known by ali men the country over, and I believe ante 
is no one in point of ability or in cha er more fitted than he 
strengthen the great coors = which he has been appointed. 

The yapertes f the Doan bar as 3 to Mr. 
Louis P. deis in 5 chink 3 aren perversion of the truth, and 
limited almost wholly to those E hag pens ave cients identified 

who are oj to the measures advocated by Mr. 
isinterested members of the bar by an over- 
respect him as a man of sterling worth and splendid 


lity. 

Volumes See Se Se ae a a worth, but the main facts have 
already appeared in evidence, and I belleve they should be conclusive 
to his remarkable worth and ability. It is certain that the great 


masses of the people, both lawyers and laity, will ice his confirma- 
tion, which is confidently expected. ** wie 
I have the honor to remain, 
vi Fours, 
[Law offices of Samuel L. Wolfson, 40 Court Street, Boston, Mass. 
FEBRUARY 20, 1916. 
Senator WILLIAM E. 


CHILTO 
Chairman Subcommittee, "United States . — 
Washington, D. C. 


SAMUEL J. WITKIN. 


ny y 
Brandeis, because I believe him to be one of the foremost — —.— ot 
to-day and typical of American cone les and democracy. I heartily 
e his appointment to the Uni States Supreme because 
I !!!.. AEE ot ches ioe and just 8 
and will make an excell interpreter of the laws because of his vast 


legal experience. 
I am of the opinion 118 mposed only of to his Rta Himani p aen is confined 
to a very anat et only of those who bear him a personal 
opportonity at 8 to satisfy themselves, and 
t does not —— possible voice of the people, 
Respectfully, yours, 


A few miscellaneous letters from n lawyers outside of Boston or from 


novlawyers : 
Marcu 30, 1916, 
Hon. WILLIAM E. CHILTON, 
United States Senate, ‘Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: I am taking the ga of mailin ou under another 
cover copy of an article concerning Louis D. Brandeis, whom I have had 
tbe bonor of knowing a great beeg oye 

As a citizen of Massachusetts r E, the nomi- 


Ther are Trew in Massachusetts and elsewhere out 
the country who beli Cat Brandeis resembles Abraham Linco in 
appearance and in character. 

Yours, sincerely, 

Norman H. WEITE. 


FEBRUARY 9, 1916. 


— 


Hon. Gronda E. CHAMBERLA 
Senate Chamber, M. papa a E D. 0.: 
U: the a of Brandeis because he is able, Just, and pro- 
Ko one opposing One of the best appointments President could have made. 
here but ee Gove goog 8 beneficlaries, 
and big-business pasiness. representatives Sopanen who were 
applau 8 vance nomination o E 


WILLIAM URN. 
FEBRUARY 19, 1916. 


— 


Hon. WILLIAM E. CHILTON. 
Chairman Senate Subcommittee. 


Dran Sm: The newspapers rt that certain gentlemen from this 
vicinity have en your committee an unfavorable te of the 
character of Louis D. Brandeis and of his standing in the 


e are ee = Raving honorable men 


estima 
Soe it te alas me to eae E these erities of Mr. 


com- 


: sun- 
sequently colleague and successor of the late Edward Everett ale as 
minister of the South Congregational Society of Boston. The longer 
T have — 4. Mr. Brandeis the more F have ger pes him, not only for 
his al qualities but also for his knowledge of economic conditions ; 
his ht and impartiality in regard to the —.— of capital and 
labor; his public spirit and devotion to the general welfare. 

1 rd as one of the most conscientious members of his 


reat 
and most trustworthy citizens 


rega 
profession ; as one of the sanest, 

of this Commonwealth. 
I was glað when the President nominated him to the Supreme Court; 
first, because I, like many others, am that he measures up to 
highest standards of moral character, of professional equipment, 
, of or ene yt aq devotion ; second, because I believe he 
high office a tesmanlike of the fundamental 

roblems of our socket, at palitical as industrial life. 


y, yours, 
Epwarp CUMMINGS. 
S.—I think I am not identified with Mr. Brandeis either in race, 
religion, or political party. 
— egg eye ee re 
am bridge, Mass., Fo 
Senator WILLIAM E. CHIL vi 
Chairman 


Badcomanttios | of the Senate, 


Dear Sm: May I be allowed the priviege, of Mies Ee D. Bra to you my 
8 of the character and service of Mr. ndeis and 
judgment of his eminent fitness for the grea ger for which 
onored 8 has Seger him? I hove kan known Mr. Brandeis for 

on many occasions on 

nal relations with Le 

wo. He has im- 

character, abostatety devoted 
* that righteousness alone 


ow 


pressed me protaundiy as a man pn steriin 
to the common thoroughly: con 

cxalteth a nation, an so eager that 

willingly works in the background 


tion 
is view of the fact that great social problems are coming more and 
more to the Supreme Court, it seems to me that he is eminently fitted 
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for wise and humane ee re From my 
contact with various of men in the community, I that his 
the exception of a small ority, as 


selection strikes others, 
favorably as it does me. 


Yours, respectfully, Dante. Evaxs. 


Boston, Mass., February 25, 1916. 
Senator WILLIAM E. CHIO . 
Chairman Subcommittee, bntted States Senate, 
Washington, D. — 


Dran Sm: I am 2 you to throw what light I upon the 
ualifications of Mr. Lo Brandeis for service in the Supreme ee Court. 
have never had any business relations with Mr. Brand vat ve been 


Brandeis 
butions of ome and money in the interests of the best ae develop- 
tendent of the Wells Memorial Institute, I have be- 
ed with his energetic — — self-sacrifi work in 


the upbuildi of our Massachusetts Bank Life Insurance 
system. As 2 of the Boston Chamber Commerce and an active 
member of gente of its committees, I have had an to 


men said to me very recently that he 2 — 
to Mr. Brandeis the New Haven activi comes 
the terest, is to the fact that he 
and made public the real situa affairs before dan 
ves vered it. It is my deliberate opinion that bad Mr. 


that debacle might have been even more serious it is. 

Finally, say that I believe the personal charges against Mr. 
Brandeis are due to fact that he con counsel for a 
company after he becomes convinced that that com y is working 
contrary to the public interest and demands his assistance securin: 
pouta which work against essential 2 Such a ion is 

n with the ethics. ractice in the | profession and is not 
fred by legal n wy opinion, however, it is a step in 


higher morality rather than 3 lower ethics of group. 
Not being a lawyer, I can not express any opinion of value as to Mr. 
Brandeis’s purely legal tion to the Supreme Court, but I do know 
33 the actual living conditions and b- 


country will of 
balance to the 


Wittmam C. EwiIxs. 


60 STATE Singer, 
—— tt, 1918. 
Hon. WILLIAM E. CHIYO: 
Chairman of — United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear SENATOR: I write to urge the pending confirmation of Louis D. 
I am one of those citizens of Mamachusette who conceive 
"minis he civic asset and potentially a distinct national 
Beg caging SOE DASA Sparen opuiar Toteni 
ce and cou or popular s against se corporate 
— fon. He E Wet te record of publie achievement unequaled, 
Theieve, by 7 other member of the bar in this State. 
is essen ory | a hac pag ols and conservative element in the com- 


profeund and 
brilliant lawyer, who knows that historically the dest law is ever ex- 
pressive of the noblest social aspirations. 


Faithfully, 
A WILLIAM LEOYD GARRISON, Jr, 


FEBRUARY 17, 1910. 
Hon. WILLIAud E. CHIL 
Chairman Bubcommistes, United States Senate, 
Washin ngton, D. 0. 

Dear Sm: Louis D. Brandeis is, in my opinion, absolutely devoid of 
all selfish interests. I do not Intend to presume upon his dignity by 
defending his character, but wish to say that during the last 10 years 
in whieh be has served as our counsel we have found him to be 
conservative and constructive In his A 

There are embodied in Mr. Brandeis . elements 
that fit him for the Associate Justice of the Supreme Court it is ineon- 
eeivable that any testimony presented should influence your committee 
to the extent of robbing this country of the power and quality ef justice 
that Mr. Brandeis will administer. 

It is my belief that we voice the opinion of the conservative element 
of the country. 

E. G. Howes. 


Yours, very truly, 
FEBRUARY 15, 1916. 
Hon. T, II. WALSH. 

My Deag m: Inasmuch as se many allegations by petition or 
sonal statement have been presented to the subcommittee to consider 
the fitness of Mr. Brandeis for the reme Court, many ef which 
allege that he is temperamentaHy unfit act in a judicial capacity, 


may I take the — of — an opinion on the other side. 
My professional work at Harvard has for many years required that I 
kee 2 ago touch with transportation and labor matters, and quite 

sonal acquaintance with Mr. Brandeis, it has been in 


the true line Pot my work to follew ev detail of his career. Two par- 
ticular events, in my S t Mr. Brandeis, far from lack- 
ing the judicial habit preeminently fitted to exercise it. The 
first of is his ed on the ra vance cases, wherein, as 


einer the ALO of the public, 
rtation rae As a warrant for 


technically before 
zo eommittee, I am f incl a few citations 

m reviews of certain boo ie AA which have published 
during the last few years. 

The second Instance of marked judicial capacity on the part of Mr. 
Brandeis is his record in the New York protocol, covering 50,000 or 
more garment workers, and substituting standardized and orderly con- 
Gace of a great business for chaos and incessant strife. The fact 

t Brandeis shouid have been chosen as the third member of the 
arbitration board, which was the capstone of the system, and should 
in that difficult position have continued to promote orderly intercourse 
between capital and labor. no mean achievement. It could by no 


aaa quarter of —— instructien and writi 
upon of a een 0 on 

on labor ems in connection with my work at Harv: A 

You pardon length of this co tion, but it is difficult 

more briefly to substantiate the hich the friends of Mr. Brandeis 

bring fo in cy. 


* aa Sn Witam L. RIPLEY. 


FEBRUARY 21, 1916. 
Hon. WILLIAM E. CHILTON, 
Chairman Committee on Brandeis Nomination, 
Washington, D. C. 
of before See copy of telegram 
immediately ‘announcement 
— Aggies . 55 on the bench 


Dean Sm: I take the lil 
which I sent to pronar 
of his nomination of Mr. Louis 

Supreme Court of the United gir z 


PENSIDENT, 

Washington, D. O.: 
s 5 ae ee of Louis D. Brandeis affords renewed evidence of 
a fine tribute to his splendid qualifications, and a 
3 oes ities of the confidence which he is held by the 

mericam people.“ 

may add that for several years I have beem in position to gauge 
8 views of the le of Boston as a whole and 
to contrast them with those of a much more circumscribed local group 
stakenly disposed to its own as those of the entire 


one table at one ef 
vings 


gested that those who favor his 
d their hands 


If the matter were submitted to a vote of our citizens among whom 
Mr. Brandeis has lived and worked the greeter part of his lifetime, I 
believe —. majority in his favor would helming. 


Very respec > yo 
* y ai BERNARD J. ROTHWELL. 


. also 77 Pearl Street, Boston, 
S. Woodward, Charles Eager, 


Woncnsrrn, February 23, 1916. 


it Russel Marble & Co., Worcester, M: 
Mass. J. Russel Marble, Rufus 
Arthur E. Nye.] 


Hon. WILLIAM E. CHIL 
Chairman Budcommittce Judiciary Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sta: As a merchant of Boston and Worcester, Mass., and doing 
a very considerable business << the n ge gn paper, woo! cotton, 
and other ä rs of Ne to state that I be- 
leve that a 


rtion of the agen By of N New approve 
of the 5 et uis D. B Brandeis f for Justice of the Supreme 
= tly in lines of work which are 5 


there, chiefly represen 
are sometimes Schimicable to those of the people. 
Washburn, a Republi and more than five years a member of the 
23 ˙ han Rppcowgl pasty of ME rare 
chusetts Senate, f a lawyer appro 0 Bran- 
deis's confirmation, as per inclosed interview the Worcester Evering 
azette 
Knowing Mr. Brandeis as I do, and the sentiment of the New Eng- 
— people, I believe the court would be 3 by his confirma- 
tion, — — the respect for the court, if eased among a large 
part of the community. 
Very truly, yours, J. RUSSELL MARBLE. 
è Manch 3, 1916. 
Mr. A. LAWRENCE LOWELL, 
President Harvard University, Cambridge, Maas. 
Dear Sin: As a one-time member of the . body of the 
uni 1 feel that I owe it both to the traditions of that institu- 
tion and to my own sense of d duty to add my protest to that of the 
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JUNE 1, 


undergraduates who have challenged your opinion as stated to the Sen- 


ate committee of the fitness of Mr, Louis D. Brandeis for service on the 
Spo Court of the United States. 
have some personal acquaintance with Mr. Brandeis. I have a good 
working knowledge of his activities in the public behalf during the past 
10 years, There is no man of time, my opinion, who has ren- 
dered as valuable service to the cause of humanity and p: s. He 
is of Supreme Court stature at all times, Under the condi 
revall to-day in the United States, I believe him to be fitted 
or services on that bench. President Wilson has made no ap) tment 
in his career that so honored him as that of Mr. Brandeis. In such a 
situation, it shocks me that the head of our most illustrious educa- 
tional institution should join the clamor of the privileged and predatory 
8 of the country in defaming the reputation of this great lawyer 
and citizen. 
Again I protest—for myself, for the old university ideals of truth 
secking and service to humanity. 
Truly, yours, STILES P. Jones, 
Class of 8s. 


Hor Sprrines, ARK., March 12, 1916. 
Hon. JOSEPH T. ROBINSON, 


United States Scnator from Arkansas, Washington, D. C. 


My Drar Sin: Mr, Matheny, a brother attorney and old schoolmate of 

ours informed me that I might use his name as reference in writing 
© you relative to the confirmation of the Hon. Louis D. Brandeis for 
Supreme Court judge, who was indorsed by our local ters’ union, 
No. 401, and a copy of the resolutions sent to you and Senator JAMES 
P. CLARKE on February 22 by delivery. wrote Senator CLARKE 
the second time, but have never received a reply to our resolutions nor 
my letters, and as I am originally from New gland and also know 
ex-Secretary of the Interior 1 and many of the ring that at- 
tempted to hold up Uncle Sam in Alaska, and know Mr. Brandeis did 
his whole duty in that case and rendered invaluable services to the 
United States Government and oo peo le of our country and in that and 
other cases, and that a large ority of the laboring men and law- 
abiding citizens are in favor of your early action and confirming the 
President's appointment, I hereby again ask you and your colleagues 
to stay by us, and we will stay by you. 

Kindly acknowledge the receipt of this and let me know if 2 duly 

2 a copy of our resolutions, and oblige your humble friend and 
servant, 


E. B. NEAL, 
Bov No, 28, Hot Springs, Ark. 
Joux P. HERRMANN, In., REAL Estate Co,, 
St. Louis, Mo., March 15, 1916, 
To the MEMBERS Senate JUDICIARY SUBCOMMITTEE, 
Washington, D. C. 


HONORABLE Stes: The inclosed copy of my letter to Senator Elihu 
Bont, 5 ony, Sa which was mailed to Mr. Barnes, of New York City, 
ains a 
ith all due respect to the Hon, William Taft, the ex-President of the 
United States, I beg to call your attention to the fact that he was not 
above a ting the nomination at the hands of the 1912 so-called 
Republican convention, and that notwithstandi that the platform 
on which he was . as President called for a revision of 
the tariff downward, that lace of that the people who had voted for 
— — 1 et platform were given Canadian reciprocity instead of a re- 
v ariff. 
If the other gentlemen who are so strenuously opposing the confir- 
mation of Mr. Louis D Brandeis are in the same class, it might be well 
not to. lay too much stress on their opinions as to his fitness for that 


high office. See inclosed editorial from Globe Democrat. 
Trusting that you will receive this letter in the friendly spirlt in 
which it is sent and will confirm Mr. Brandeis’s appointment, I 


remain, 


Very truly, yours, 
A. F. HERRMANN, 1011 Market Street, 
Delegate to the 1912 Progressive Party Convention, 
And Chairman Twelfth Congressional District of Missouri. 


Sr. Loris, February 18, 1916. 
Hon. ELIHU ROOT, 
New York City, N. Y. 

HoxorasLEe Sin: You will in all probability 8 the followi 
matter as having been printed on tal cards which were receiv 
by various representative men of e so-called Republican National 
Convention held in Chi in 1912: 

“Rather than stain the nomination for the high office of President 

rty with the Hon, 


dent, the most honorable within the gift of the American ple, I 
sincerely trust that the exalted ae you had of yourself so dog- 
’ ressed and displa while rman of the national 


matically = 
rarer arty convention held in Chicago in 1912 has somewhat 
im a 
Might does not always make right, and In this case the lesson has 
been driven home to you by your own people in your own State, 
While your nomination for the highest office was a ibility, your 
election fo same is an absolute impossibility, as we, the Progressives 
in the western section of the United States, have always resented, nor 
will we ever forget and few of us ever forgive, the treatment you 
accorded to us while acting as chairman. 
Trusting that your forced retirement to private life may be of a 
pleasant nature, [ am, 
Very respectfully, 1 
A. F. HERRMANN, 1011 Market Street, 
Delegate to the 1912 Progressive Party Convention, 
And Chairman Tirelfth Congressional District of Missouri. 
FEBRUARY 18, 1916. 
Hon. WiLLIAM E. Giro, 
Chairman of Senate Subcommittee, 
Washington. D. C. 
Dean SIR: Kindly allow me to express m 5 god of the nomination 
of Mr. Louis D. Brandeis to the Supreme Court. 


It has been my privilege to have had somewhat of an intimate ac- 
quaintance with oe Brandeis for more than a dozen years, during which 
time I have observed his work at close TADS, both in public and private 
affairs. I have found him to be a man who is keenly active in getting 
after exact and fundamental facts before making a statement regarding 
any matter in hand, and subsequent events have usually proved t his 
Judgment has been sound. 
+ I feel sure that his activities have been misinterpreted sometimes as 
ta ‘has ah ects hae Gh 8 e a in ea 
a ce. ctions have no eat valu ~ 
munity in which he has lived. — Wenne 
Yours, very respectfully, Cuas, M. Cox. 
Feprvs 3, A 
Hon. Joux W. WEEKS EBART Py TEES 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Senator Werks: Permit me to express the h that y 
will not hinder the confirmation of Louis D. Brandeis oven. i? you should 
—.— you could not vote for him, which I sincerely hope will not be 

Yours, respectfully, Gronce W. COLEMAN. 


FEERUARY 3, 1916. 


Hon. Henry Cagor LODGE, 
Washington. D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR LODGE: With all my heart I hope you will not find it 
necessary to oppose the confirmation of the appointment of Louis D. 
Brandeis. Nothing would please ms more than to see you voting for 


him, 
Yours, sincerely, Grondn W. COLEMAN, 


Mancr 10, 1916. 
Mr. ELLERY SEDGWICK, 
Editor Atlantic Monthly, 4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


My Dear Mr. SEDGWICK: The report in this morning's Herald of 
85 suggestion to President Wilson of the social {importance of Mr. 

randeis's 8 is most encouraging. With other Harvard men 
I was mo ed by President Lowell’s part in a stupid and unfair 
protest, Such action as is welcome, for it sets us right in the 
eyes of pooo throughout the country who have been criticizing Bos- 
tonians in general, rather unjustly. for the sad showing we made when 
one of our test citizens was given the recognition due him, and 
recognition is something Mr. Brandels has never sought. Over the 
long-distance telephone some of the foremost social workers in New 
York told me of their indignation at the character of the protest 
emanating from this 2157 Fortunately we fet every social worker in 
Boston to s a petition showing how . Brandeis really stands 
with the people and with those who are close to the people in this city. 
Those of us who regard the Atlantic Monthly as an expression of the 
best in democratic thinking find in your action a new satisfaction in 
our allegiance. 

Sincerely, yours, 


Meyer BLOOMFIELD. 


g CAMBRIDGE, MASS., February 18, 1916. 
Hon. WILLIAM E. CHILTON, 


Chairman Subcommittee of Judiciary, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 


Dear Sin: The writer of this letter is a clergyman of the Congrega- 
tional denomination of over 25 years’ standing, most of it in actual 
the Commonwealth of ssachusetts; a graduate of Harvard 
College, and most of his ministry spent within the limits of the city of 
Boston. From the ministry he went to the professorship of applicd 
Christianity at Tufts College, and for several years now has been en- 
gaged pure ay aa 3 literary and educational activities. You will 
his history Who's Who for 1914-15, up to my resignation as 
rofessor at Tufts, since which I have en; in writing educational 
ks. I am nally known to Senator HOLLIS, Senator GALLINGEE, 
and Senator Wrexs. Any of these gentlemen can give you light as to 
my standing. I think this is also true of Senator CLarr, whom I knew 
early in my career. 
In these many years in Massachusetts I have also been something of 
a publicist and 
social and in my 
resent 
be found in that 
ed “Social Justice 
ent for identification. 
I have known Mr. 


often k in the course of a season to between 5,000 and 10,000 - 
FRI I think 1 


E this S they were permitted to express an 
ua 
more than an; 


use of some of the enemies which 
The 


the popular interest—meaning thereby the 5 AEn 
5. — r him from 


His rejection would be a distress signal which 
g to the courts of the land already 
under fire in al 


man 
bearing an old New England name and practicing at the bar in ton 
had everything which is alleged against Mr. Brandeis—alleged against 


1916. 
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82 were nominated for the 1 Court, nobody would dream 
g these questions. Many the interests represented by the 
protesting gentlemen are now, and have been ever since I have resided 
this Commonwealth, against any emergence into public Pag eager? and 
yer of anybody not of their number and elan. This is the simple 


Long and unchallenged control of everything in the 8 
has given many of these gentlemen the or on Pag natural feeling tha 
whoever is = 8 proved by them is ipso facto a person who Is * — 
dangerous“ . — in “judicial temperament.” I have met this 
in almost evi — at pene hearings of the legislature, of which 
I have attended a great man — ton pears not me: ely in matters like 
this, but hardly less in 3 ropies, the admin tion of blic 
institutions, and many other tone ef public 5 They ply 
‘ancestry is 
nd. That ta 
of the und them — it 
sincere, an more sincere 


narrow rang 

that If most of these people were — into any public relation, 
where a popular estimate of them could — 

as 


rd. amounting in 
—.— as a type of man who will bring both honor 
to the Sup reme Court of the United States. They love 

him or the enemies he 5 made. 


ort the United States he would adorn the bench and add the glory 
and renown of the greatest court in the world. 
R y yours, 
A. A. BERLE. 


To the SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE 
OF THE UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. 8 


GENTLEMEN: We, the undersigned provera of 8 


churches in Greater Boston, as bli 
2 e heid Att. e 


33 esteem in Which for 
great service in of the try and for the 
valiant ht whieh he has so 5 — * ——— and cor- 

. Brandeis was 


address and <2 ae be asked, 

le KA r was declined. Mop ari we are that time 

has tbody. Mr. Brandeis in the Doattion he tained before 

our dy- 

trust that attacks from will not be 

5 to defeat his confirmation as Associate J ce of the Supreme 

Court of the United States, and that unless evidence of unfitness not 
now known is produced, he will be so confirmed. 

the undersigned social workers in Greater d rson- 

ally to go on record tzai ea of -the appointment Mr. — D. 


Brandeis to the United Sta 


In the field 

observe and measure usef we t his 
interest and untiring service connection th the adjustment of 
labor ces, his social — — paseta of mind, and devo- 


1 
social conditions which should make him a most 
Supreme Court. 


(The Pilgrim Congregational Church, Magazine Street.] 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass., F. k 2 
tnx Once ÈE, SS., February 22, 1916. 


Washington, D. C. 
HONORED SIR: FF intment now 
hearing raga 2 2 


deis, and w. 
will recommend that the 


At the time of the country-wide discussion of the New Haven Rail- 
road matter, and when the publie mind was agitated by 3 our Boston 
ministers’ meeting heard . Bran 
his point of view with great fairness, Ariani ergal eped brimful 
and overflowing thoroughness. His presentation was not answered 
openly, though his opponents were urgently invited to reply before our 

meeting. The a reng was a printed attack on the man, which was 
sent to all our ters. Being cognizant of these I fear that 
some of those now 1 Mr. Brandeis, were me Bis methods 
under investigation, would stand the li ae business 
is fully represented on the ben e the — — — Court 
that bench such an 


Torr 


or Pilgrim Church. 
BRUNSWICK, Mz., March 6, 1916. 


a Senator’s conscience should, and in your 


Hon. CHARLES F, re e 
Dear Sm: I concede 


case will, determine his teint act. 
I am aware that the 
= to — 


may 8 


sentiment of a single. 9 
consideration and I have hesitated to address you 

this letter; but I have reflected that my — 
offset that of another. 


I 8 will rote for the confirmation of Mr. Brandeis. I 
the den n of “a judicial mind in our political dictionary 
—— not be “one that ig —— between corporate rascality and the 


Mpe of justice.” 
I hope that in future years 
that you have helped to wake ane. of 
that great court. 
Sincerely, yours, 


have the satisfaction to reflect 
of the greatest and purest judges of 


Hesry F. THOMPSON. 


[Ex. Rept. Ne. 2, pt. 2, G4th Cong., Ist sess.] 
NOMINATION OF LOUIS P, BRANDEIS. 


Mr. CLARK of Wyoming, from the Committee on the Judiciary, submitted 
the following views of the minority. 


of the committee feel 1 
— Lowy their reasons for believing that the nomination should not be 


conve concur in the views expressed and the conclusions reached in 
the rate reports of Senators CuMMINS and Works of the sub- 
committee. Their reports are so full and ample that it is unneces- 
evidence. We make 
ty and annex them 


this minority report. 

t just and right to call the attention of 
the Senate to the imputan features of the evidence adduced before 
the subcom: and te summarize im a brief way the vital things 
established by the many 


were 12 separate and distince charges made against the nomi- 
nee affect! his conduct. standing, and reputation as a lawyer, and 
his fitness for the high office for which he had been nominated. Be- 


sides this, proof was offered of his bad i Raa been a amongst the lawyers 
of the Bostom bar, of which he was and member 


Tre were TT of these p 
ns. 
Again, 0 
H. Taft, Simeon B. Baldwin, Francis Rawle, Joseph H. Choate, Elihu 
Root, and Moorfield prong as Toa Fete an ene ts Geeta 
rsigned feel under painfu y you 
tion, character, and 


was, Find had 
bor poi years, a member, 
the evidence given before the subcommittee, we submit 
war it t establishes against the n 
1 portan 


appointed to 
vital question, and without 5 
sel upon the same side he joined 8 
that the existing 88 were ee 
public interest and posing apa 
Ss TAA burden of 5 of dollars 8 
hat serving 


after a client and A sare and defending its man- 
ner “of do business and the form of ae with its customers, 
he, in the interest of its — — business, and, as he claimed, 
in the lie interest atta the former client and assailed the 


eee) he had approved and defen 

2 of law, and vored to secure | 

t he made believe that he was a 
publie 


Soe ne at condtick ba mando fur RNIT amt bie: fxs thon 


5. That in the Glavis- he appeared vis, pretend- 

F C 
— ‘or and in the interest of a private was paid for 
his services a fee of $25,000. 

6. That he for a long time represented and collected fees from two 
clients whose interests were diametrically opposed to each other, and 
when they later went to law over those same interests 


took empio; t for one of them agains other. 
T That he took employment in the fight for control of the 
tral flroad to or one of the parties, 


Haven 
the Equitable . — — hold 
est of some of the 


eybolers: without 


l 
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pay, and in the pnn interest, and made charges against the socloty 
of misase and misappropriation of funds and other wrongs. And at 
this very time he was the attorney for the society in a number of 
cases, and later, an action was brought a the society by one of 
the policyholders who all in his complaint the very wrongful acts 
that he had denounced in the public interest, to which he filed a sworn 
answer for the society 2 that it had ever committed the wrong- 
ful acts with which he had charged it. 

10. That in the merger case, while holding himself as acting as a 
disinterested representative of the public, he was really acting in tlie 
interest of a private individual and himself paid the other members 
of his firm a fee of $25,000 for the services rendered by him, thereby 
recognizing and treating the service as rendered for a client and not 
for the public, 

11. That he was employed by certain liquor dealers as a paid lobbyist 
to prevent the posease by the legislature of his State of a bill detri- 
mental to their interests. 

Aare That he — o — 5 a —.— peers Peo sate 
of Congress urging legislation against combinations an usts, an 
mons others has vigorously denounced the so-called chain-store com- 
binations, but notwithstanding he accepted employment as counsel to 
convince the Department of Justice that the persons who promoted 
and b t about the merger of the Riker & Hegeman Co. chain of 
drug stores with the United Drug Co.’s chain of stores and upward of 
3,500 agents of the National Cigar Stands Co. should not prose- 
cuted under the antitrust laws. a presen which the district attor- 
ney had already determined would justified. 

This last charge is not covered by the reports of the subcommittees, 
for the reason that the evidence was taken on a rereference to the 
subcommittee for that purpose after those reports were made. It will 
appear from this evidence that Mr. Brandeis for some time had actively 
assisted the so-caHed rican Fair Trade gue in an effort to 
bring about the adoption of the Stephens's price maintenance Dill 
which the league had advocated as a means of defense to the small 
retailer against the chain stores. 

At one of the hearings before the House Committee on Interstate 
Commerce Mr, Brandeis contended that price maintenance “ preserves 
the small retailer ss against the great chain stores.“ In an article 
which was submitted at these hearings, which Mr. Brandeis wrote for 
Harper's Weekly, entitled “Cutthroat competition,” be said that 
without price maintenance manufacturers would “combine with exist- 
ing chains of stores,” or establish “ new chains of retail stores.” This 
be declared would be an unmitigated evil. He said, “The process of 
exterminating the small independent retailer already p by capi- 
talistic combinations—the mail-order houses, existing chains of stores, 
and the larga department stores—would be greatly accelerated by such 
a movement. 

An examination of what Mr. Brandeis has written and said upon 
the subject will disclose that his attitude has been one of vigorous 
opposition to the chain-store system. 

in September of last year negotiations were set on foot looking to 
a merger of the United Co. of Massachusetts, a $20,000,000 cor- 
poration, which also controlled a large number of stores. The Depart- 
ment of Justice, through District Attorney George W. Anderson (who, 
it may be said in g, represented Mr. Brandeis before the sub- 
committee), entered upon an investigation to determine whether or 
not this merger would violate the antitrust laws, Mr. Anderson came 
to the conclusion that it would be in violation of these laws. Mr. 
Brandeis was employed to present the matter to Mr. Anderson in be- 
half of the merger and filed an elaborate brief with Mr. Anderson in 
an effort to convince him that the proposed merger was lawful. 

We quote from the evidence taken before the subcommittee as follows: 

“Mr. Louis K. Liggett testified in part as follows: 

“ Senator WORKS, . Liggett, what is your business? 

“Mr. Liccerr. Manufacturer and retailer. 

“Senator Works. Of what? 

“Mr. LIGGETT. Drugs. 

“Senator Works. With what companies are you connected? 

“Mr, Liognrr. The United Drug Co. as president, and chairman of 
the board of directors of the Liggett Co, 

Me na ata Works. What is the connection between these two com- 
panies 

“Myr. Liccerr. That of parent and subsidiary company. 

“Senator Works. What do you mean by that? 

“Mr. LIGGETT. The Liggett Co. is a direct subsidiary of the United 
Drug ee the United Drag Co. owning all the capital stock of the 


Liggett . 
Senator Works. What other companies are connected with the 
Liggett *o. or the United Drug Co. ? 

“Mr. Liccurr. Several more subsidiary companies the United Drug 
Co. 4 57 55 of Canada; the National Cigar Stands Co,, of New York; 
the Guth Chocolate Co., of Baltimore; the Ballard Vale Springs Co., 
the United Candy Co., and the United Pharmaceutical Co. To the best 
of my recollection that is all. 

Senator Boram. Does the parent company control all the stock of 
all these subsidiary companies? 

“Mr. LIGGETT. It owns all the stock of all these companies. with the 
Mh eee of a small amount of preferred stock in the United Drug Co. 

Ltd.) of Canada, a small amount of preferred stock in the Guth 


Gee Co., and a small amount of the preferred stock of the Ballard 


Vale Springs Co. It owns all the common shares of all the companies. 

Senator Works. I have here a memorandum of some alleged facts 
relating to the connection between these companies, and I want to call 
your attention specifically to these statements, so that you may either 
verify them or correct any mistake in connection with 

It is said, first, that the merger of the Riker & Hegeman Co. chain 
of drug stores and the United Drug Co. brings under the same control 
nearly 200 retail drug stores and 3,500 agents of the National Cigar 
Stands Co. affiliated with the United Drug Co. Does that state the 
facts about correctly? 

8 me. Liacetrr. A little less number of retail stores; about 153 is 
correct. 

„Senator Works. Instead of 200? 

“Mr. Liccerr, Instead of 200 

“Senator Works. How about the agencies—5,500 agents? 

“Mr. LIGGETT. I could not give the exact number offhand, but it 
is approximately correct. 

“Senator Works. Then, again, it is stated that the United Dru 
Co. of Massachusetts was a $20,000,000 corporation which controll 
the United 3 of New Jersey, the F. L. Daggett Co., the 
National r Co., the L, K. ett Co., the United Drug Co. 

Ltd.) of ada, and owned substantial holdings in the Hanson- 
enks Co. and Ballard Vale Co., and had working arrangements with 


them. 


JUNE I, 


232 7,000 other ‘stores 8 the 8 and through 
its cigar department, operated by the National Cigar Stands Co., had 
3,500 agencies in various parts of the country. that state the 
facts correctly prior to the final merger that took place? 

“Mr, LIGGETT. Approximately correctly. . 

“Senator Works. Then, again, it is stated that the Riker & Hege- 
man Co, is a $15,000,000 corporation organized in 1912 to take over 
the chain of stores of William B. Riker & Co., Hegeman & Co., and the 
Jaynes Co.. and owned and operated over 100 stores in New York, 
Brooklyn, Boston, Hartford, Newark, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Wash- 
ington, and other eastern cities. that state the facts correctly? 

“Mr. LIGGETT. As far as I know. 

“Senator Works. How far do you know? 

Mr. Liccetr. I was not a member of their organization, and I can 
not state that in 1912 they did take over those businesses. 

“Senator Works, You have become connected with some of those 
corporations since? 

“Mr, Liccerr. We have taken over what was the Riker-Hegeman 
Co, as it existed at the beginning of this haere 

“Senator Works. We will come to tha CEON I think. 

It is stated that in 1913 the control of the Riker & Hegeman Co. 
stock was acquired by the United Cigar Stores Co. interest, headed by 
George J. Whelen, and the stock of the company was put into the cor- 
poration for R. H. stock which Mr. Whelen and his associates con- 
trolicd. Mr. Whelen took active charge of the Riker & Hegeman affairs 
and a number of Mr. Whelen’s strongest associates in the United 
Cigar Stores Co. came over and took hold of the managements of the 
Riker & Hegeman Co. What is the fact as to that? 

“Mr. LIGGETT. My information is to the effect that the United Cigar 
Stores Co. as an organization had nothing to do with that; that It 
was sny an individual promotion plan of Mr. Whelen's; that the 
stock of the Delaware corporation, known as the R. II. Corporation, 
was not largely held by stockholders of the United Ci Stores Co. 
but rather by independent stockholders, and I belleve that to be true, 
because in the purchase of the business I had to check their stock lists, 
By long odds a majority of the stock was held by investors. 

“Senator Works. Then we will go to the next statement. 

“In September of last year it was announced that the United Drug 
Co. interest was negotiating with Mr. Whelen, of the United Cigar 
Stores, and his associates for the control of the Riker & Hegeman 
chain. On October 17 it was announced that the transfer had been 
arranges and that a special mecting of the Riker & Hegeman stock- 
Lr de ig would be called to ratify the merger. What is the fact about 

a > 
“Mr. Liccerr. That is about correct. 

“Senator Works. Then again, soon after it became public that the 
Department of Justice was investigating the Riker & Hegeman chain 
of stores to determine whether prosecutions should be begun under the 
Sherman Antitrust Act on the complaints which had been 3 into 
the Department of Justice from independent retail druggists of different 
parts of the country. Had you notice of any such investigation being 
made by the Dep ent of Justice? 

“Mr. Liccert. No; my only notice came through the action of Mr. 
Andersen, the district attorney in Boston, and I rather have assumed 
and believe it to be the fact that this was initiated by him, not on 
complaints but rather purely on his own initiative. 

Senator Works, When were you first made aware of the fact that 
Mr. Anderson was investigatin: situation? 

“Mr, Liccrrr. The Ist of October. 

“Senator WORKS. t was the state of the negotiations which 
finally resulted in the ultimate merger, when you first learned of that 
fact? 

“Mr. Liccetr. As far as the principals controlling the majority of - 
stock of the company was concerned the agreement has been made 
between them. ` 

“Senator Works. Then, again, it was then claimed that the pro- 
posed merger of the Riker & Hegeman Co. with the United Drug Co. 
would combine retall interests estimated to be doing an annual busi- 
ness of $30,000,000, and that the matter was being investigated by the 
Attorney General, What was the fact about it, as to the interest that 
would be included if the merger took place? 

“Mr. Liacetr. The volume of retail business for the year 1915, when 
the business was conducted becomes would of course bave made the 
combined business N $20,000,000, not z % 

os Senator Works. How many different stores would be included in 
the merger 

a Mr. 4 Lidakrr. One hundred and fifty-three. 

“Senator Works. Where? Located in how many different States? 

„Mr. Liccerr. Located, the largest number, in New York City in 
one group; the second largest in the New England States, including all 
States of New England, excepting Vermont, and having but one store 
in New Hampshire and three stores in Maine. The rest of the busi- 
ness was distributed in New York State, largely in the principal citics 
along the New York Central R d; a few in Pennsylvania, threc 
being in Esiladeiphis. and two in Pittsburgh, one in Scranton, one in 
Wilkes-Barre, and one in Lancaster; one in Washington, and three in 


troit. 
Det Senator Boram. Washington, D. C. 

“Mr. LIGGETT. Washington, D, C. Three in Detroit, two in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, two in Toronto, Ontario, and five in Winnipeg. 

“Senator Works. Since that time has the number of stores under 
your control been increased? 

“ Mr. a . four. 

“ Senator WORKS, we 

“Mr. Liccerr. One in Providence, one in Troy, N. Y.. one in Pater- 
son, N. J., and for the minute I can not think where the fourth place is. 

* 2 „ * s . 


* 

“Senator Works, Next, it is stated that Louis D. Brandeis is under- 
stood to have been retained during this period for some of the parties 
in interest for the purpose of preparing an opinion and taking part 
in the negotiations with United States District Attorney Anderson and 
with the Department of Justice, What do you know about that? 

“Mr. LIGGETT. In the latter part of ober, I think somewhere 
about the 22d or sibly the 25th of October, one of the two dates, I 
went to Mr. Anderson's office th my counsel, Mr. Snow, at the 
request of Mr. Anderson, to make a full statement 9 the merger 
and the policies of the United Drug Co. previous to, and what they 
might be following, the merger; going, as we expressed it, to lay our 
cards on the table. 

“Mr. Anderson's point of view at that time was, as I felt, very 
arbitrary ; and as we left his office with Mr. Snow, in answer to some 
statement that I made regarding Mr. Anderson's position, said that 
he felt positive that Mr, Anderson was wrong in his view of the case, 


and he sald, as nearly as I can recall it, that he has always repre- 
sented the corporate interests in matters of this kind, 

“Senator Boran. That is, Mr. Snow? 

“Mr. Liceetr. Mr. Snow had always represented cor) 
in matters of this kind, and that while he did believe that Mr. Ander- 
gon was wrong it was possible that some one else who had represented 
interests other than corporate interests might bave a different view- 


rate interests 


point to give Mr. Snow, and that he thought he would like to con- 
sult with some one. I asked him whom he had in mind. His answer 
was that there was only one man that he cared to put the question 
=P to, and that was Mr Brandeis, and I replied, ‘ Why don't you get 
Mr. Brandeis, if that is the case?’ 
. * * ° s „ * 

“Senator Works. Now, you may go on. You were telling us what 
occurred between you and Mr. Snow, and his determination to consult 
Mr. Brandeis. Had you concluded that? 

“Mr. Liccsrr. I had concluded that. 

“Senator Works. Was that all the connection you had with it? 

“Mr. Liccerr. That was all the connection I had with it. 
hereon Works. Did you come in contact with Mr, Brandeis after 

at? : 

“Mr. Liccnrr. I have never seen Mr. Brandeis that I know of. 

“Senator Works. Did you ever see any paper in the form of an 
opinion or brief that was prepared by Mr. Brandeis? 

“Mr. Liccetr. Yes, sir; a joint letter signed by Mr. Brandeis and 
and Mr. Snow. 

* * . . * . s 


“Senator Works. Mr. Liggett, at the time this opinion was fur- 
nished by Brandeis, what was the condition of this merger or consolida- 
tion, or whatever it might be called? Were all these chains of stores, 
as we may call them, under your control at that time? 

“Mr, Liccetr. No, sir. 

md penal Works, This was before the merger took place—the final 
merger 

“Mr. Liccerr, Before the final merger took place. The final merger 
took place on February 4 of this year. 

Senator Works. This is dated, 1 see, December 16, 1915. 

“Mr, Liccerr. Yes, sir. 

1 ie —— ree Wonks. And the consolidation took place in February 
ollow: 

“Mr, Liacerr. The final merger; yes, sir. 

* . * 


* * * * 

“Senator Works. What was the amount of the capital stock of the 
merged company? 

“Mr. Liccerr. Authorized or issued? 

“Senator Works. You may give us both. 

“Mr. LicGetr. Fifty-two millions authorized stock and approxi- 
mately thirty-five millions of issued stock. 

“ Se ORKS, Let me read this statement which I have here and 


York was organized 
$53,100,000, which 
and all of the Uni 
United 


D: 

“Mr. LIGGETT, The last statement is incorrect. 

“Senator Works. The statement respecting the 

“Mr. LiIgokrr. The interests of the United Cigar Stores Co. were not 
represented then and are not represented now on the board of the 
United Drug Co. by anyone. 

“Senator Works. And that concern Js controlled by this merger? 

“Mr. LIGGETT. Which concern? 

“Senator Works. The United Cigar Co. 

„Mr. Liccerr. No; it is not—the United Cigar Co. 

“Senator Works. They have no connection? 

“Mr. Liccerr. They have no connection with us whatever, either in 
stock ownership or Siw , or anything else. 

“Senator Works, And that company is not represented on the 
board of directors? 

“Mr. Liceerr. No, sir. 

“Senator Works. Except for that, is that statement correct? 

“Mr, Liccerr. Yes; so far as I can recollect. 

* * ~ * * * * 

“Senator Boram. Do you control any articles or goods by reason 
of patents or copyrights or anything of that kind? 

“Mr. Licorrr. Only trade-marks, 

“Senator BORAH, de-marks ? 

“Mr. Liccerr. Yes; registered trade marked goods; but we control 
no basic patent for manufacturing or control of production at all. 
We have none. 

“Senator Boram. As I understand you, there are 153 retail stores 
controlled by this merger? 

“Mr. Liccert. Yes. 

“Senator BORAH. Scattered in 8 or 10 States of the Union at least? 

„Mr. Liccetr. I should think that many or more. 

“Senator Bora. And your own parent company, the stockholding 
company, controls a sufficient amount of the stock of all the subsidiary 
companies to dominate those companies? 

“Mr. LIGGETT. Exactly. Sa kone subsidiary companies, practically. 


“(Hearings, pp. 7, 8, 12, 56. ) 
Mr. Snow, mentioned by Mr. Liggett as his attorney, testified that 
ned bim in a letter in the form of 


he employed Mr. Brandeis, who 


a brief to the district attorney defending the legality of the proposed 
merger; t he joined in the brief and was regularly ‘employed 22 an 
attorney for that popon 

85 rief will found in the record of the hearings (hearings, 
p. 13). 

Also the "ase of the district attorney to the Attorney General 
‘(hearings, ). 


This Combination of drug stores and cigar 2, eo was the largest 
in the country. Mr. Liggett testified on that subject as follows: 

“Senator CHILTON, at other large retailers are there besides 
this of yours? 


Mr. Liccerr. The Owl Drug Co., in California, is just on the 
Pacifle coast. 
2 sia Cuttrox. What percentage of the business has the Owl 
Drug Co. 
“Mr. Liccprr. Of the total business of the United States? 
“ Senator CHILTON, Yes. 
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nesses. B 
half of do 


Mr. Liccetr. No, sir. 

“Senator Works. The field is covered by the Owl Co.? 

“Mr. LIGGETT. By the Owl Drug Co. 

“Senator Works. The Ow] Drug Co,? 

“Mr, Ligcerr. We have a small interest in the Owl Drug Co., but 
that was put in at the time following the carthquake in San Francisco 
to assist them financially, and it has been profitable, and we left a 
very small interest in their business. 

“Senator Works. What territory do they cover? 

“Mr. Liccerr. They cover from San Diego to Spokane, all the prin- 
cipal cities; the large cities, not the smaller cities. They have 22 
stores, located in San Diego, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Oakland, 
Portland, Seattle, Spokane, and one in Sacramento. 

“Senator Works. They have no stores cast of the Rocky Mountains, 
have they? 

“Mr, Liccetr. No, sir. 

“Senator Works. You have not gone into their territory? 

“Mr. LIGGETT. No; we have not extended our business west of (he 
mountains. 

“Senator Works. Nor they into yours? 

“Mr. LIGGETT. I do not know whether they have or not. 
heard that they were making leases in New York and Chicago. 

“Senator Works. They have no stores there? 

“Mr. Licchrr. They have no established stores that I know of; only 
rumor.” 

Mr. Brandels's inconsistent position as a defender of the public inter- 
ests and his practice as an attorney—in the one case denouncing such 
combinations as illegal and against the public interests and in the 
other upholding their validity and attempting to defend and protect 
them from suit by the Department of Justice, is sharply and ciearly 
presented by this transaction. 

The facts upon which our conclusions are based are undisputed, 
They present a condition that should make the confirmation of this 
man by the United States Senate impossible. Never before in the 
history of the country has n man been appointed a Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States whose honesty and int ity 
were seriously brought in question. It must be evident to any t ink- 
ing and unbiased mind that this appointment has resulted from 
something other than the qualifications and fitness of the appointee 
for the office. 

We regard it as a great misfortune and a distinct lowering of the 
standard heretofore maintained in making appointments to this high 
office that one should be selected for the place whose reputation for 
honesty and integrity amongst his associates at the bar has been 
proved to be bad, which reputation has been justified by his own 
course of conduct, We can not conscientiously give our consent to 
the confirmation of such an appointment. 

C. D. CLARK, 


KNUTE NELSON. 

Wu. P. DILLINGHAM, 
GEO. SUTHERLAND. 

B. BRANDEGEE, 
Wm, E. BORAH, 
ALBERT B, CUMMINS. 
Joux D. WORKS. 


We hare 


Mr. Cummins, from the subcommittee of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, submitted the following views, 
To the COMMITTEE ON run JUDICIARY, 
United States Senate: 

As a member of the subcommittee, appointed to consider the nomina- 
tion of Louis D. Brandeis as a Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, I to submit the following report: 

That Mr. Brandeis is a man of unusual intellectual power and of high 
legal learning is admitted by everybody. The opposition to his con- 
firmation is not based upon any doubt re g his general com- 


reason for th pressed. 
My conclusions rest a Beg the proof submitted to the com- 

mittee concerning definite charges which have been made respecting 

the conduct and characteristics of the nominee. From this standpoint 

it is my purpose, as briefly as may be, to state the effect of the testi- 

mony adduced and the impressions it has made upon my mind. 

CHARGE RELATING TO THE CONDUCT OF MR. BRANDEIS IN THE PROCEEDING 
KNOWN AS THE “FIVE PER CENT ADVANCE RATE CASE” OF 1913-1915, 
TRIED BEFORE THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 


It is alleged a st Mr. Brandeis that in this case he was guilty of 
unfair, unprofessional conduct, and betrayed the interests of the public. 

In commenting upon this charge, as well as upon all others, I desire 
it to be understood that I will confine myself to the undisputed facts, 
for my conclusions are not dependent upon the comparative weight of 
the testimony with regard to any controverted issue. This course will 
reHeve me from extensive quotations from the evidence and in part 
from references to the pages of the record. 

In 1910 the railroads operating in what is known as official classifi- 
with the Interstate Commerce 
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act of Con of 1910 these rates were suspended and a hearing Our investigations under this first question are to be considered as 
ensued which resulted in a cam of the 1 increases. In this exhibits call to a close to-day, subject to the statement just made about 


proceeding Mr. Brandeis appeared as an attorney for a Massachusetts | exhibits called for and other matters. With respect to that matter 
commercial organization — tion to the Increases sought, basing mmission desires an argument and briefs at an early date. The 
his opposition ee e proposition that if the railroads were fret “prailesie date is on the 20th of this month, and it has been the 
a. managed could enlarge their net revenues without ad- | desire and hope of the commission that counsel on all sides might have 
neing their rates. He did not, however, concede or suggest that the | their briefs in and be on that date to commence the oral argu- 
net revenues, taken as a whole, were inadequate. ments under the first quesi I should like to inquire whether that 
In 1913 the same railroads —.— — 5 with the commission schedules will meet the convenience of — 
of rates advancing them generally but not horizontally, and again the Counsel for the railroads made reply that it is immaterial to quote. 
Searing. o suspended the sch es and went forward to another (record. p 190 Mr. Brandeis addressed the commission as follows 
eari: pp: = 
iy increases were so great that shippers everywhere were “ Mr. RANDEIS. I have conferred with various counsel, and they 
pre be State raflroad 3 — interested, and these | suggest that the 27th will be a date that will be mo — ble to them 
State commissions, together with the business organizations, sppeared than the 20th, as they will have to to prepare the b as well as go 


Interstate Commerce Commission, act g through one of its members, | commission should immediately thereafter. be time for oral 
employed Mr. Brandeis, and inasmuch as the terms —.— the rates grey nanat was divided equally — the public and the railroads, 
will become important I quote the yg part of the again Mr. Brandeis ranged himself on the public side, and his 


dated Angust 15, 1913 (record, p. 8) part the 

“We are, of course, aware of the fact that the railroads will not fail | time arrived for argument, and after conference between Mr. Brandeis, 
fully to pregent their side of the case, and the commission has felt that | Mr. Thorne, and other counsel, it was determined that attorneys 
every effort should be made, in the public interest, ie groan to ae represen 5 shi ‘should speak first, then Mr. Thorne, 
sent the other side. Would you care to undertake that burden? and that Brandeis should close the case for the public. At this 
you are already aware, in a number of cases of large importante Mer point it is im important to understand just what occurred between Mr. 
wide interest, ial counsel have been retained by the commission. | Thorne and Brandeis at or about the time the argument began. 
As a matter of fact, that bas not been their real relation in these con- | I quote from Mr. Thorne’s testimony (reco! . 17) 
troversies. They have been retained by the commission, not as advo- * I returned for the oral a —— Brandeis in the offices 
cates or to =p rt any special theory of the issues involved, but as a | of the commission. He was yoy cordial in his greeting. He called 
means by which the commission might be advised of all the facts and | me into his room (where he ed occasionally, perhaps the bulk of 
not have to decide the issue ure a record made up largely in one | his time, while he was over at the commission's offices) and he said, 
interest. It is with this general thought in mind that the commission | ‘Mr. Thorne'—I am quoting him im substance; I can not remember 


has reached the Sma that in the rate advance case — counsel | his exact words, but this was the rt of his statement—— you and 
should be retained and I have been asked to ascertain w ee ee en- | T have mastered, or tried to master, case as a whole. The other 
gagements and inclinations are such as to permit you to undertake the | representatives are chiefl interested in their specific commodities. I 


task of seeing that all sides and les of the case are presented of | have talked it over with the commission,’ or with Commissioner 
record, without advocating any particular theory for its disposition. | Harlan '—he said one or the other—‘and it is the desire of the com- 
In making this last — — you will, of course, understand that you | mission that you open the argument, and I will close on behalf of the 
will be expected to emphasize any aspeet of the case which in your | public. In between will come the a agi of the representatives of 
tu ent after an examination of the whole situation, may require | special interests, whoever they ma The railroads will open the 
emphasis. The commission, however, | wishes to avoid a record based | case, they having the burden, and Swill close the case.” I said, * Mr. 
solely on a particular view or theory.” B tkis argument on behalf 
With reference to that part of the tetter which states that the com- | of the public at this I am physically unable to do so. I have 
mission had 5 —— med i counsel it may be said that the | been working day and night on the brief.’ 
api employment to cover only the Mr. Thorne further says (record, p. 17 
pig potest E — facts. rand no no a a „ ever 5 1 was — that . — in 9 with 
netion become for ng a member o eja e pressure that was 1 shippers every- 
Chesed pu. BT 51.52 the case, or make an argument for the carriers. | where, Soaks be 8 5 ‘concede the malm posue U . 
. 88 t this time an But t this shoul 
It was claimed be sad the subcommittee that this letter made Mr. —— — Sex the following Fle —— ete.” e 
„ 3 of „ and — — vee his A little later and before the rrea ie began there was further com- 
duty hearing ease n make an argumen o ren- Thorne and Brande hieh 
der an opinion. If this is the true interpretation of the letter, the em- (record, 5. 19) on 55 vn the: Pb ar: 
peg Be .—5 a note to him stating as I understood he was giving 


and no reputable lawyer would have en- spec tion t t — 
tered into such an undertaking or agreed to sustain such a relation to specia! attention to the — | Sag aps sa 192 ina Sy revenues on 


me, and 
the commission. I desire, however, to do the commission the justice of | to the shippers they were giving theirs oar attention 0 the adequacy 


saying that while the terms of the communication may be rtunate, | of revenues on their commodi: I was afraid I 
oe real real meaning can not be misunderstood by a fair-minded ae to be play’ a lone hand on the issue that was ts specifically . — 
Mr. Brandeis was employed to take the public side of the question for argument at that time, a asked sire if be could arrange gi my 
that is to my. ta was to 2 the side o opposed to the canine of the following the shippers and him. Rages ae ted the 
railroads, ly said to him that the raliroads: would be | purport of my request. He thought T was desirous of him 
fully p: prepared To To] 2 their side of the case. What the commission In Sora the argument. 
wanted do was to develop all the facts, whether favor- “Senator WaLsH. Have you that correspondence, Mr. Thorne? 
able or unfavorable or any theory, and his appointment was thought “Mr. THORNE. No; it was — 2 a note written in lead pencil on a 


to be necessary because the commission has under the law opportunities time. And ‘oe . mak openin 
to secure facts which are not accessible to a lawyer re resenting either 8 per at the — —— atten 1 5 -A 


State commissions or ship: It was enjoined upon him that he was | have concluded.“ F said, ‘No; 722 not to make more than one 
ted 


not to advocate ar theory. nder such direction to Mr. t. And Mr. Brandeis, as I previously sta ‘ood 
Brandeis he entered upon his duties, aad the next inguiry is, How did the parport of By. . because he then said, * Well, I will 


5 leave to the commission whether you or I shall close for the public.’ 
„C00 and exhaustive. Attorneys from all | And said, No; Mr. Brandeis, 1 do not desire to displace you In any 
Ree vending to thaw thet ee. shippers appeared with their evi- | sense of the word. I am not of a particle; but it is the per- 
dence ten to show that the rates upon the particular commodities | gon interested in cae lar commo dues eect will be tempted 
eral State aigen dei aiid e 9 to make an unfortunate concession.’ “All right, then, he said, * that will 
commissions, con: 
in the public welfare slope. took took u up the the fight for the public and finally Rat 8 ry. 1 think there will troub t arranging 
tates! Pent r . — His owa Railroad Com- | There is but one conflict in the evidence with to the entire 
age ect — sole contention, on behalf of the subject, and it relates to the knowledge which Mr. hod ot the 
State commissi was that the net revenues of the railroads in official tion which Brandeis: was about to take. 


classification territory, taken as a whole, were adequate; and to sustain and it is not poe lp ne in any way—that Mr. ga Bd nas 
/ eet IDS aa ae wa cay 
CCC 
—— a oa increases See ipuinaren eg Yeap m pper ea that the revenues, ae a whole, were adequate or any discussion of such 

Bike commission — — a proposition. I then became anxious to know the situation. Mr. 
heys who represented the State comm and the shippers. With | Brandeis. I iat bea ake 1 


the: Mr. 
Fictions Peggy p ra ey ig + mag tem ay a uced by the | fren us. ff.... 8 arlan, 
; e also assisti 2 


came concerning argumen boch — „ Carmalt, ‘ What position 
aa thie te what —— 0 „ Fo 
7, 1914. — pp. 12. —2 limi men — 55 are 83 3 . wee mat thee, should . 
N Mi bk wat 1 55 revision the central freight association a territory, Re ea 
“ There theref two proceedings which, a com- “of — ie did not concern — vitally, = at serv 


cular hearings bad in central fre associa’ * X 
. * before us. Teen deis, that is all right: I have no objection so far as 8 
rhe rest of the case has followed the two branches of inquiry pro- on eee on 93 5 In . brief he had 5 r 
“Deo tee . — rates 8 Sour an adequate — money ? But whe had — — ntially the same tion in end 
to common carriers, the railroads operating in official classification ease If the revenues 8 secure additiona 


money through tbe —— ot entife management methods,“ 
Mr. Carmal 


terri 
“ Second. general course the carriers pursue to t ¢ 
meet that — 3 N arguments Mr. . deis sa! 


1916. 
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(Carmalt), that he intended to take substantially the position which 
he afterwards did take, and that some time 3 the argument Mr. 
Whorne asked him 3 what position Mr. Brandeis was 84014 
to take on the sufficiency of the revenues, and that he (Carmalt) tol 
him (Thorne) what Mr. Brandeis had previously stated. 

This is absolutely the only dispute, in fact, and I am quite willing 
to accept either statement. To me Mr. Carmalt’s recollection of the 
matter reflects much more severely upon Mr. Brandeis than does Mr 
Thorue's statement. z 

Taking up the thread of the Bory again, I find this situation: 
‘After months of testimony the commission, with the concurrence of 
all who were interested in the subject, propounded, for argument to 
begin on April 27, one question, namely, Do the present rates of 
transportation yield an adequate return to common carriers, the rail- 
roads, in official classification territory?” The other branch of the 
inquiry. namely, “If not, what general course may the carriers pur- 
sue to meet that situation?” was reserved for a later hearing. 

Counsel representing commercial organizations, mages ibe State rail- 
road commissions, and Mr. Brandeis were on one side of the table, 

resumably to argue in the ‘affirmative. And thus the trial proceeded. 

he carriers opened the argument. ‘Then came the counsel for the 

commercial organizations and shippers, then Mr. Thorne, who pre- 
sented the case he had made on behalf of the State commissions, 
attempting to show from the evidence which had been adduced that 
the net revenues of the railroads in official classification territory, 
taken as a whole, were adequate—sufiicient. Then followed Mr. Bran- 
dels. His opening sentences were (record, pp: 20-21): 

“May it please your honors, it may be helpful if at the outset I state 
the conclusions to which a review of the record in these cases has 
Dryas me. They are these: 

“ First, that on the whole the net income, the net operating revenue of 
the carriers in official classification territory, are smaller than is con- 
sistent with their assured prosperity and the welfare of the community, 
and that this is notably true of the Central Freight Association lines. 
and it is true practically as to other lines also because of the Central 
Freight Association scale.” 

Later in his discussion he (Brandeis) declared (record, p. 21): 

“T have said, and I will say again, that, whatever 9 true ot 


the rates cot fo be advanced according to the schedules filed by the 
railroads, fter having made the fa admission to which I have 
referred he p ed to insist that there were other ways of swelling 
revenues, such as eee the passenger rates, charging for services 
rendered without compensation, and the like, but this did not retrieve 
the disaster The commission accepted the admission made by Mr. 
Brandeis. It followed his suggestions with respect to the new method 
of obtaining additional revenues for the pu of the case then 
pending; but shortly thereafter, upon a rebcaring, advanced the rates 
substantially as prayed by the common carriers, and the people are 
now paying them. 

It is not my parvo to enter upon the merits of the issues tried 
before the commission and I shall express no opinion of the decision 
under which the carricrs are now operating. I have only to do with 
the quality of the act of Mr. Brandeis. To me it seems utterly inde- 
fensible. e was an attorney for the public. Mr. Thorne was an 
attorney for the public. The only issue between the public and the 
railroads up for argument at that time was whether the railroads 
were getting enough money from the public to compensate them for 
the service rendered to the public. r. Thorne had made this the 
yital point in the most remarkable array of evidence I have ever 
examined. It had been strengthened by cross-examination conducted 
by both Mr. Thorne and Mr. Brandels. No matter how they were 


ublic side insisting that the public was paying ang 
Ar. Brandeis, who had asserted his right to close 
the public, rose and the very first thing he sald was that the railroad 
contention, on the issue then being tried, ought to be sustained. I 
have heard it said that {f Mr. Brandeis honestly belleved the railroads 
were right on this question it was his duty to say so. ny such view 
is a total misconception of the situation. If he could not honest! 
argue for the public he ought not to have argued the question at all. 
We should have left Mr. Thorne to maintain the public rights as best 
he could. use he reached the conclusion that the rallroads were 
right, on the issue, is no justification whatever for making an argument 
for them under the circumstances of the trial. 

If he appeared in the case as a judge he should have heard all the 
testimony and arguments and rende his opinion in the usual way. 
If he appeared to see that all the facts that were pertinent to the 
issues were developed, he ought to haye left the argument to those who 
were advocating their respective claims. If his employment was to 
advise the commission upon the conclusions or questions of law his 
place was in the conference room and not at the bar, 

I have endeavored in vain to conceive any excuse for the course Mr. 
Brandeis pursued. Its ee are emphasized when it is remem- 
bered that the testimony introduced by Mr. Thorne had established 
beyond controversy that the net revenue of the carriers had, during the 
preceding year, been suflicient to meet all the expenses of maintenance 
and o ion, all fixed charges, including taxes, all interest on the 
bonded indebtedness, and that there remained enough to pay Say per 
cent on all their outstanding capital stock. (Record, p. 32. 

The commission had decided in 1910 that 73 per cent net was on com- 
mon stock outstanding was adequate; that is to say, that such a return 
was sufficient to pay a reasonable dividend upon the stock and create 
a reasonable surplus. This was the very pith of the claim made by 
Mr. ‘Thorne, and yet during the argument of Mr. Brandeis before the 
commission the following cology occurred (Record, p. 32) : 

“Mr, BRANDEIS. While I would much rather it were possible to re- 
move a fact, this fact that Mr. Thorne suggests as being such a peril to 
the community, I myself rather look with 125 to the ultimate working 
out of this problem by the Supreme Court of the United States, with the 


nid of the commission and other courts, instead of denying to the rafl- 
roads to-day that which, in good business judgment, in looking ‘to the 


immediate future with which we have to deal, is an essential to the 

health of the railroads. 

25 . Mr. Brandeis, did you understand me to deny any 
us 

Mur. BRANDEIS. I 157 1 5 you were rather niggardly as to surplus. 

“Mr, THORNE. I allowed the same surplus that the commission did in 
1048 and if your remark applies to my allowance it applies to the 
other, 

If, under the circumstances of this grat pipes A most important 
from every point of view which has taken place a quarter of a cen- 
tury, a lawyer who 8 with other counself in behalf of the public 
can, after his associates haye made their arguments, arise and in open 
court admit that the carriers were wholly right and the public wholly 
wrong, upon the immediate question under consideration, without in- 
curring the condemnation which follows betrayal, then I confess that I 
do not understand either common morality among men or the ethies 
of the profession to which Mr. Brandeis belongs. 


THE UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CO. MATTER, 


The facts relating to the charge which grows out of the connection 
of Mr. Brandcis th the United Shoe Machinery Co. are so fully 
stated in the separate views of my colleagues, Senators CHILTON and 
Works, that it 3 for me to do more than, first, to state 
the charge; second, my conclusions respecting the facts; and, third, 
my opinion of the conduct of Mr. Brandeis. 

The charge is that Mr. Brandeis, having been for years a director 
and counsel for the United Shoe Machinery Co., having approved the 
terms of its contracts and leases with its customers, and ving de- 
fended them before a committee of the Massachusetts Legislature, 
after his relation as director and counsel had ceased, made war upon 
his former client, not only before committees of Congress, as a citizen, 
but as an attorney in f of certain shoe manufacturers; further- 
more, that in his public campaign he did not adhere to the truth, and 

a Beg duft Hee the manufacturers he attacked the very system 
u; 


p. 
t Mr. Brandeis was for some years a director and attorney for 
the United Shoe Kanne Co., frequently advised with respect to the 
leases and contracts which were afterwards assailed; that he did de- 
fend the system before a committee of the M: chusetts Legislature ; 
t some three or four years after he had . 5 as director and 
withdrawn as attorney for the Machinery Co., he did assail his former 
client in a public way and before committees of Congress as a vicious 
monopoly in restraint of commerce; that he did accept employment 
from an alliance of shoe manufacturers for the purpose of overturning 
the N is not disputed. 

I do not attempt to determine whether the statements made in the 

ublic assaults and in the campaign for the manufacturers were truth- 

or untruthful. It was manifestly impossible for the committee to 
try that question. Nor do I take into account the fact that in the 
litigation Mr, Brandeis personally returned to his clients the $2,500 
collected by his firm as compensation. This fact seems to me to be 
immaterial, for if the attorney was not working for pay his clients 
were looking for pecuniary profit, and Mr. Brandeis had no more right 
to — 5 tor them without compensation than with compensation. y 
opinion is that a due regard for professional propriety would have pre- 
vented Mr. Brandeis from accepting N RS from anyone to at- 
tack his former client with respect to the very matters about which 
he bad advised and defended it. 

I do not apply the same rule to his efforts, as a citizen, to promote 
the legislation which he believed to be essential to the public welfare, 
for every man owes that duty to society; but I am not able to recon- 
cile Brandeis, the attorney for the United Shoe Machinery Co., with 
Brandeis, the attorney for the Shoe Manufacturers’ Alliance. 

THE LENNOX MATTER. 


In this matter the general res against Mr. Brandeis is that in 
quick succession he accepted employment from three clients whose 
interests were necessarily in conflict and undertook the impossible 
task of advising all of them at the same time, The defense is. that 
he became the attorney for a situation,“ and that he could without 
offense represent all the interests, inasmuch as he was trying to do 
the square thing. 

In many respects the history of Mr. Brandeis’s connection with 
these several clients is the most remarkable I have ever heard. It 
was developed in a large volume of testimony, which is well worth 
reading, but for the be gt of the present report it may be con- 
densed within narrow its. 

P. Lennox & Co., a copartnership composed of Patrick Lennox and 
his son, James T. Lennox, carrying on a lar tanning business in 
— 95 Salem, and 1 Mass., became financially embarrassed. 
The Abe Stein Co., of New York was a creditor to the extent of mord 
than $200,000, and was represented by a New York lawyer named 
Stroock. The younger Lennox, who was aena for the firm, informed 
the Abe Stein Co. of the trouble early in September, 1907, and asked 
help of some kind. Thereupon Mr. Stein and his lawyer, Mr. Stroock, 
started to Boston, and on the way over decided that tnag would em- 
ploy Mr. Brandeis on behalf of the Abe Stein Co, Immediately upon 
reaching Boston they visited Mr. Brandels and did employ him, They 
then saw Mr. Lennox, and after some discussion advised P. Lennox 
& Co. to retain Mr. Brandeis. Mr. Stroock offered to sce Brandeis to 
ascertain whether he would accept the pended apg which he did 
during the same forenoon. Mr. Brandeis assen ; whereupon Stein, 
Stroock, and two friends of Lennox went to the offices of Brandeis, 
Dunbar & Nutter to go over the affairs of P. Lennox & Co. Brandeis, 
Dunbar & Nutter already represented Weil, Farrell & Co., a creditor 
to the extent of something ke $300,000. Such was the situation 
when Brandeis, Stroock, Stein, and Lennox, and the two other gen- 
tlemen, whose names are not material, came together in Mr. Brandels's 
office for a conference. A stenographer was called in, and what was 
said upon that occasion was taken down, and a transcript of the steno- 
graphic notes is before the committee. An exhaustive inquiry into 
the affairs of the Lennox firm was made by Mr. Brandeis, unques- 
Po under his employment by Mr. Lennox. This is evident be- 
cause the only purpose that Mr. Lennox had in going to Brandeis was 
t- be advised with respect to the proper course to pursue. He wanted 
somebody to tell him what to do; and to that end laid before Mr. 
Brandeis a rather minute account of the assets and liabilities of the 
co . The result of the conference was that Mr. Brandels 
advised Mr. Lennox to make an assignment for the benefit of the credi- 
tors, and suggested that his partner, Mr. Nutter, should become the 
assignee. The assignment was e prepared, and after a little 
delay was executed and filed. Mr. Nutter took possession of the 
property, and the firm of Brandeis, Dunbar & Nutter became his 


9070 


attorneys. Within a short time a deis, Dunbar arose between Lennox 
ae the a: ee; Legs e 3 unbar LA Nutter, as ** 
for certain cr editors, fil tition in y against 
& Co., alleging the assignment for the Santis 0 creditors which Bran 
deis had advised and Un or An nem gar lige 224 iy 
oe in 3 were ane 3 
Sade RIp 0 Lennox & Co. 
Judged bankrupts, and Mr. Nutter D became one of the trustees, and 
1 firm the mig eg fod the trustees. 10 
phy years later e bankrupt 2b, ended compro- 
through which the firm ae tors receiv Ba 3 and ~~ 
indtvidieat creditors 100 pa ay one cee of- Bess 
Chilton ves copious 8 to the 8 report 
p by Senator Works contains extracts from the reco 
clearly arran; and so abundant that if I were to a t the same 
work it wo be a mere duplication. There is no conflict a 
the record, although there are 2 serious differences respecting the 
conclusions which are to be drawn from the conversations of the 
various parties to this strange proceeding. 
There is absolutely no doubt that ME Brandeis was at the 
beginning the attorney for Well, Farrell & Co., Abe Stein Co., 
P. Lennox & Co. There is no question that under these circumstances 
he advised an assignment for the benefit of creditors. It is not con- 
ore — 55 ne "became hostile to hie former client, 


thus 
tion flow witch ta his 


fully 


see 
anong the creditors. To me it is an u spectacle, and 
Mr. Brandeis is mos the only actor in the scene who deserves censure. 
— 1 — I think of how Lennox, with Stein and Stroock on either side 
of bim, went to 5 the attorney for Weil, Farrell & Co., and 
the Abe Stein Co. be ‘advised and guided in ‘the way that would 
dom from the troubles that were h th 
erstand how 4 men could tolerate even tha 
; but when I ting the relation, 


5 to condemn pe whole Transaction, no 
matter how 8 the 3 may be. 

THE GLAVIS-BALLINGER INVESTIGATION. 
1171. ß ee Eaa e 


r 


ngress. 
which may be descri 
until there was brought witbin its 
officials, Includin; Presiden 
Was not only wi 8. 
himself could not have given to the p any considerable force. 
Collier’s Weekly, 33 that it had published statements which, if 
re a ge pment m it to e Re oe 
desire, have no doubt, to fu public interest 
what it believed to be 


magazine with respect to its relation to the 
E and forcibly stated by Mr. Norman Hapgood, 
en or: 
“Senator Works, In the discussion of the bey was the question 
raised at any time as to the probable liability of Collier's for the pub- 
Heation it bad made? 

“Mr. Hapcoop, It certainly was. There was an enormous liability 
of every kind—moral and financial. When we undertook to show that 
the Government was concealing such important facts, we were under- 
taking a good deal, but we did it with a very large sense of responsi- 


bility of org kin 

mator Works. You understood perfectly that Collier's had 

sonal interest in the matter, in view of the Tact that it Aey be è held 
3 in an action for libel for publishing a document of that 


“Mr. Hapcoop, We certainly did understand that. (Record, p. 


Mr. Mark Sullivan, now the editor of Collier’s, then the associate 


editor, put it in this pA be 
“Senator Works. pu understood, Mr. Sullivan, that Mr. 
ollier's Weekly to represent its interests 


Brandeis was eed by by 
and protect it? 

“Mr. SULLIVAN. Certainly. If. when the investigation began, Glavis 
had been discredited, if the investigation had shown nothing serious, 
Collier's Weekly was in a position to be very much discredited, 

“Senator Worss. Will you be rtean to answer the question? 

“Mr. SULLIVAN. Yes; sureiy. t to. 

“Senator Works. Read 72 e Mr. Reporter. 


“The reporter (readi 
* ang ou unde l Mr. Sullivan, that Mr. Brandeis was em- 
ployed by llier’s Week! 3 lis interests aot protect 
Mr. SULLIVAN. pent ould say, though I ought to remind 
ol gee: en was Mr. Hapgood. I was 
not even present. 


you again that the edi 
“Senator Wonks. I was only asking for your understanding of it. 
That was your understanding? 
“Mr. SULLIVAN, Largely — eae the paper's interests, and largely 
tor pua service, (Record, p. 327. 

t is manifest that Collier's Weekly had as much right to sone 
bakers the comm as Slavis had, for they sustained exacti 
same relation to the Investigation; and as a matter of fact, Mr. 

Collier was invited to so 1 

After Mr. Brandeis had n thus employed by Collier's Weekly the 
he comm came up, and naturally, for whom he should appear before 

e ree cer D and it is apparent that * an r. subject of serious 

Ha (record, p. 

1 — 3 — 
conservation 5 
Into the foreground ; 

as well as our 98 "should be 
2 order not to cloud the issue.“ 


cha 
controvers 


t 
P 
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JUNE Í, 


t time counsel for Collier’s Weekly in. 
legal business th He had con- 


307, 8 
Ox. Were you thereafter in Washington with 
while he was acting in the matter of the Ballinger-Pinchot-Glavis 
Mets Pag oo 

; KeLLEY. Yes, sir; I was. 

“ME Fox. Did you have any canversation 8 him on the e 
of your a pearance with him in the matter before the committee? 

Mr. . I did. 


“Mr. Fox. Will lease state what Mr. Brandeis said in that re- 
gard, weet Jos you and what he said to you, giving, of course, 
7 
Mr. * I would not undertake to state more than the general 
ESL rfe because the conversations extended over many days. The 
substance of the conversation on Mr. Brandeis’s part was that he did 
not care to have me appear with him before the committee, and he also 
stated in those conversations the reasons for that request. 
“Mr, Fox. Will you give the reasons, please, and what he said? 
„He stated in substance that he was going to appear 
or was the jpearing—because our conversations extended over some time 
before committee as attorney for Mr. Glavis. (Record, p. 389.) ” 


tor Cummins. In your discussions with Mr. Brandeis with re- 
spect to Sep eg was it understood that the relation of Mr. Brandeis 
to to Collier's could not be made known? 
ability to testify as to what 
e understanding was “pers 


Mr. Brandeis, 


have to say that was the understandin 

“Senator CUMMINS. What reason Mr. Brandeis 1 if any, for 
desiring that course to be pursued? 

‘Mr. KELLEY. That was a subject of conversation between Mr. Bran- 
deis and myself on many occasions with a view to deciding what was 
the best policy, in so far as the tion of the char, I may put 
it that way, was concerned. I do not think I could state at this date 
275 aye was any further reason one of — ( 

Pp. 


estion was considered between you and Mr. 

Collier should take advan of the in- 

vitation that had been extended 3 etn in his own name 
before the committee, or whether Mr. s should appear in the 
matter of f discussion be- 


name of Mr. Glavis; and that was really the 
“Senator Works. Did Mr. ` Brandeis —— eee any reason why he thought 
Mr, Collier should not take that 
“Mr. KELLEY. He gave a reason, later on, as to why he thought Mr. 
Collier should not appear before the committee personally, — that 
he did not think that Mr. Collier could add anything to what had 
already been brought ont. 
“Senator Works. I am not asking you about that. I am talking 
about the soetas in the first Instance as to for whom Mr. Brandeis 
ee ap) wee — 1 discussed ee 1 — to 
appearing openly 2 P, er, or 
bars ae he ety, or, poltey appear Sie Mr. Glavis, who was openly a 
party so the proceeding? 
r. KELLEY. B 
ed Mr. Brandeis's conviction on the matter. 

‘ORKS. In that immediate connection did Mr. Brandeis 
reason why he thought Mr. Collier should not appear 
him, an and why he T mould es a for Mr. Glavis? 

I at the not recollect any 
F — eke te t it was better that 
ould a 8 for Mr. Glavis, or his statement that he was going to 

he. testi — 3 question that 
mon any on 
Bean that . gs the most Soe ar 


bo had been employ 
pias, eae appear, for Glav 
was better that vis, a su 
the departmen should be the prosecutor rather than Collier's Weekly, 
a n jeep ee magazine. The decision was pe in 
effect Mr. Brandeis appeared before the committee, and I quote 
the record Tor the — (record, p. 1072): 
“Mr. Gravis. Mr. Chairman, I was bere yesterday ready to proceed. 
I have brought my attorneys here, and I taink that if they ill be 
allowed to examine me that the testimony would p more rapidly. 
“The CHAIRMAN. Are you ready to proceed to testify? 
“Mr. GLavis. Yes, sir. 
“The CHAIRMAN. Very well. If the committee has no objection to 
that course, —ç en your testimony taken, and your attorney can 
on c 
CAL. I understand that Mr. Louis D. Brandeis is your 


counsel ? 
Mr. BRANDEIS. I am counsel for Mr. Glavis, with Mr. J. P. Cot- 
ton, r., of New York. 
he CHAIRMAN. Have you any statement that you desire to make 


before we p 
ng the relation toward each other 
he evidence, the hearing before the 
‘or the service rendered by Mr. Brandeis 
be received from Collier's Weekly a fee of something like $25,000 and 
pao gr ea 


these undisputed facts I am called upon, as a member of the 
Fay. whether Mr. S ar was guilty of impropriety. 
ose who 8 before the committee in oppo- 
is that when Mr. Brandeis appeared before 
to state that he had been 
eekly and that Mr. Glavis 
was nothing more than a nominal client. if, indeed, he was a client 
in any sense. The reply of those who appeared the committee 
favori ag, the confirmation is that there was no attempt to conceal the 
fact that Mr. Brandeis represented Collier's Weekly and that = was 
= 


erally known those 

„ that Sagres Hap, ek Aes. yy nee oid many 
persons e em nor have 
any doubt that . re Ives led many other persons 


cause I a 
* 9 


firough 


e r: 


fon 1 
co by Gallier’s 
‘ollier’s Weekly, 


3 to 
The 


on 
sition the confirmation 
the committee it was 


his. professional du 
employed by and appeared for Collier's 
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to ‘belie: magazine was really conducting the investigati lost ‘cantrol, attack gi gyn degen rg a and the 
On the . T am just as cu that the wf the country | conduct of its t. I have no doubt that this 
outside of Washington believed that Mr. Brand d naraka to | attack was the a campaign, the enà of which was to be 


serve Mr. Glavis, who had no means to emplo; 
was interested the questions involved 
— abilities into the e 


Mr. Brand 1 — occupied a wholly d relation to the 
I can not avoid conclusion that it was his duty to 

state opeul y a committee e fact that he had 
been employed by Collier's Weekly, not only to st the 


but to carry a 

ed hoor at oy in the Interlor Department. ot only pro- 
its technical sense, t the situation 

aded the * candor. Mr. Brandeis failed to 


ang 


THE ees ESTATE. 
It required gare of 
this matter. Substa 
pose of informing us er t 


Sc e Se ge esa 
ma e 
relation which existed between the several 


partios, F T 
patiray few facts out which teas charge against Mr. 
"Prior to May, 1 8557 cx „ ufa ctur 

or d r 8. D. T F 3 a paper man er 
partnership 1 . B. Mason, the latter ha aw small in- 
terest In the property. Warren on May 2, 1888, lea 
estate more aon; He left a devising the estate to 
his widow and five "Po 


. which constituted the larger 


for : ro 
and they a it with the understanding t that they were to lease 
it to n co; p composed of S. D. —— 


who, as lessees, ware to conte te 
sented the widow 


tween s 2. M. B. Mason as trustee 

lessees. I do not d it peman to refer to the rms of 

the tense or to es to which the conduct of the lessees 

fimally mise, It is sufficient to say that the lease was eacrmo 
rofl e for the lessees, and it may be doubted whether Hd : 
arren, one of the cestui que t, fully understood its provisions 

when he entered the arrangement, for was then living in Eng- 


the f the trustees and the wa: 
were keeping the books of the paper business, 
counsel in Boston to look into the matter. Invest 
ences followed without result, and on December 19, 1909, 
against the lessees for an accounting, challenging many 
Soon dome trom aie time ef ths making of te lence 40 dive tine of Alin 
the bill. During the progress of the suit S. D. Warren, jr, died, 
shortly thereafter there was a compromise, the details af which I think 


are irrelevant. 
r transaction from the death of S. D. 
Warren, sr., to the time that Edward P. Warren employed ved independent 
1904, Mr. Brandeis resented ‘body con- 
nected with the matter; at is to say, the In andthe 15 
wa: J 


rs, the trus 
lessces; and when the N arose 8 


. for Mr. 


arran, nflicting interests, do 
not t The. members of the family 
sustained te each other the most cordial, friendly 3 and it is 
quite evident that the widow and the four children had the most implicit 

confidence in age oldest son, S. D. Warren, jr., who was a man of estab- 
lished integri 3 ability. I dismiss that part of the charge. 

Tue N ich Brandeis did which, in my opinion, he ar not 
to have done, occurred when Edward P. Warren, as a cestui que trust, 
uestioned the conduct of the trustees and the lessees. It was at that 

me the conflicting interests were made clear. Before that time Mr. 
Brandeis had represented Mr. Edward P. Warren just as he had repre- 
sented ofl the cestui que trustent, and when the claim was made against 
the lessees it seems to me that Mr. Brandeis was not at liberty to de- 
fend the lessees against it. The lessees sheuld bave sought other 
counsel, and Mr. Brandeis should have occupied an impartial postition 
between the Utigants. I am satisfied that there was no corrupt motive 
on the part of Mr. Brandeis, but inasmuch as the question is squnely 
before the committee J can not withhold my judgment. 

WHY ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD MATTER. 


The testimony with regard to the part which Mr. Brandeis assumed 
in this transaction fully appears in the record. I will not review it 
because, in my opinion, there is nothing whatever in it which reflects 
in the slightest degree upon anybody connected with it. 

THE NEW YORK K NEW ENGLAND RAILROAD CASES. 


Tt is difficult for me to disassocinte my general information with 
respect to this matter from the testimeny Introduced before the sub- 
committee, Inasmuch, ‘however, as thore is nothing in my informa- 
tion, er the testimony, to connect Mr. Brandeis with the conspiracy 
which I belleve was formed to wreck the New York & New E d 
Railroad and turn it over to the New York — New Haven Rai d, 
the difficulty I have mentioned is not importan 

The facts are that in 1892 Austin Corbin, then a well-known 
capitalist and hag in New York, who had theretofore been 
connected with the New York & New England Railroad, but who had 


beginning of a 
the complete control of the New Yerk 


& New Haven, but there is no 
pte evidence in the 


of this unlawful purpose 


did not want to bring the suits in his 


ewn name, and =- ag ùt small and obscure stockholders to effectu- 
ate his des Fagen in New — 5 — William J. Kelly, 
then a ior court. Kel 


dge of 
employed 5 mr also Found in Apa Sen — lesale liquor firm, 


h and Walter H. which owned a 
— eres of pits ow ‘stock, of very little value. Goldsmith & Co. 
and ene E. H. Knowlton, of 


w York the owner of a few shares 
of rie E ghee ‘stock, became 


Co. by which the latter 8 to 

act as ee was Boost — most discreditable character. 

became ‘known b the New York & New Haven in 

ar tee the burdens of the litigation. The suits had the 

Seated — T The New York & New England became hopelessly in- 
ey and the New York & New Haven became its owner, 

If Mr. Brandeis had known all that was gol 

the severest condemnat: 

he was informed of Mr. 


Co. He was 
retained by Mr. l, paid by Mr. Kans, and While he was aware 
of the relation ‘between Corbin and eee there was nothing in the 
record to convict him of complicity in e very questionable under- 
taking. AH tbat I can say is that it leaves an 2 my mind a doubt con- 
cerning the extent of Mr. Brandeis's 8 f this affair, and I 
am not disposed to hold —ꝙ— responsible. 


I have not referred to 2 of the record, because the material 
—.— are carefully —.— — t te views of my * Senator 
onks, and anyone who desires to ane the testimony will there find 


the references necessary to a full examination, 
THE BOSTON & MAINE MATTER. 


When the oar York & New Haven Railroad Co, sought to acquire 
the Boston & Maine there were stockholders, among them a 
Mr. Lawrence, who resisted the merger, and it is to ‘be assum 


ed that 
the resistance was in part at least 3 vot tuar: believed to be 
their pecuniary interes There was from a great many 
people based solely upon r apan paaie 2 Mr. Brandeis and his firm were 
retained by these connection with tl the employment 
a most remarkable incident ponmi y It is said Mr. felt that 
he ought to render his service without compensation, but that his — 
ners should not depri of the fees which would otherwise have 
accrued to the ersh In this situation Mr. 


— 825. mig of s pwn funds and 5 his 3 without 
was not solicited r ut a 
them trek a tomy test. * Siig 


I have not been Sable to fathom the motive for this transaction. In 
so far as the stockholders ted by Mr. deis were concerned 


body as an attorney and there should ha» 
work done to promote the common . e controversy was carried 
on mainly before the cate rpe slature, but in part through the 
ordinary avenues of pub! 

Personally, I am of the opinion that a lawyer has no right to appear 
before a committee of Congress or a ne of a legislature as an 
attorney to urge questions of public peg Sel = a a right as a citizen 
to me a part of a movement of the move- 
ment but in so doing he is not 2 o „ He is 
spanking — the ne Some of whom he is one. In such a situation there 
ought to ze ts whose pecuniary interests are to be seryed or 

rotec 

K All that I can say of og singular performance is that Mr. Brandeis 
furnished pae opportunity for serions criticism and at the best indi- 
cated that his ow. of duties and responsibility was somewhat abnor- 
mal. It is not strange that those who looked at the incident from the 
outside were skeptical and suspicious. I pay no heed to the char; 

t in the course of the campa Mr, Brandeis made untruthful state- 
ments, for I have thought it Im le to examine at this time the com- 
plicated facts which were then dispute. 

OTHER CHARGES, 


The subcommittee heard a great deal of 3 concerning 
variety of other — son namely, the relation of Mr. Brandeis to the 
Equitable Assurance ra Names York, the solicitation of proxies 
to enable Mr. E. H 8 control the es ‘Central Railroad, 
misconduct in regard to the ‘alltette Ba Razor Co., the connection 
with the Old Dominien Co opper & ‘Setting Co., the appearance before 
the Massachusetts Legisla the liquor interests, the Consol- 
dated Gas transaction, and the activities for the bill in Congress author- 
being manufacturers and producers in certain instances to fix retail 

rices, 
z I find nothing in any of these matters to warrant extended com- 
ment. There are some things in them which might be regarded as of 
doubtful propriety, but they admit of fair difference of opinion. All 
that 1 care to do is to commend the testimony to the full committee. 
‘CONCLUSION, 


In view of all the matters to which I have referred I have been con- 
strained to reach the conclusion that the nomination of Mr. Brandeis 
as a Justice of the Supreme Court ought nat to be confirmed. My con- 
clusion is the result of much reflection, and it is anet Ss Papa eat regret that 
I announce it. I am acquainted with Mr. Brandeis, and for the 
strength of his mind and the scope of his knowledge I have the pro- 
foundest admiration. Moreover, I am in sympathy, for the most part, 
with his sociological and economic epinions, and fer the work that 
he has done in these directions I have nothing but commendation. 
i can not, however, even seem to approve his course in many of the 
matters which have been brought to the attention of the subcom- 
mittee, through which he has 5 the confidence of so large an element 
of the’ profession of which he is a member and of the country of which 
he is a citizen as to vitally 3 —— his usefulness as a Justice of the 
Supreme Court. 

ALBERT B. CUMMINS, 


APRIL 3, 1916. 
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Mr. Works, from the subcommittee of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
submitted the following views: 


To the COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
United Statcs Senate: 


It has often been said that the Supreme Court of the United States 
is the greatest judicial tribunal in the world. This assertion may well 
be accepted when we consider the vast and controlling powers of 
the court—its jurisdiction over a hundred million of people whose lives, 
liberties, and independence are in its keeping; its control over the 
business of a great, rich, and powerful Nation and its protecting power 
to preserve our free institutions and the Federal Constitution even to 
the extent of nullifying laws enacted by Co and the States. No 
such far-reaching powers are vested in any other court in the civilized 
world. The acts and p: of every department and every officer 
of the Government, from the President of the United States down, is 
subject to its decr and from its decisions there Is no appeal. They 
are final and conclusive. 3 

The appointment of a member of such a tribunal involves the grav- 
est responsibility and should call for the exercise of the highest degree 
of disinterested patriotism, free from political, religious, or race inter- 
ests or prejudices. To fit any American citizen to fill this exalted 
and responsible sition his ability must be undoubted, his character 
above reproach, his integrity beyond suspicion, and his fairness and 
the judicial character of his mind fully established. It may be that 
this standard of fitness has not always been maintained in making 
such .appointments, but it is the standard that should guide and influ- 
ence the appointing power. The ident has exercised this power, 
in the present instance, so far as it rests with him, by appointing 
Louis D. Brandeis to be a justice of the Supreme Court. The respon- 
sibility now rests with the Senate of the United States. Our respon- 
sibility, individually and coliectively, as Members of the Senate, is 
Just as great as was that of the President in making the nomination, 
Our duty and responsibility, it may also be observed, is to the country 
and not to the President, 

It is most unfortunate that the nomination of Mr. Brandeis for the 
office should have given cause in the minds of anyone for an investiga- 
tion or that any inguiry into his fitness should have become neces- 
sary. But the investigation has been called for and has been heid. 
The fullest opportunity has been given to all who had any showing 
to make, for or against him, to present the facts in their possession 
and their views. It is my purpose to review here the charges made 
against him and the evidence given before the subcommittce to sup- 
port and to refute them. 


THE RAILROAD RATE ADVANCE CASE, 


The — is made that Mr. Brandeis betrayed his clients in this 
procceding in the Advance Rate case and acted in bad faith toward 
his as te counsel, and evidence was submitted to support the 
charge. The position of Mr. Brandels in the case was a peculiar and 
anomalous one. He was not employed as attorney for any of the 
litigant parties, and therefore he had no clients to whom he owed a 
duty resulting from an employment as such. He was called into the 
case by the Interstate Commerce Commission, the tribunal before 
which the case was to be tried, a proceeding well calculated to bring 
about just such an unfortunate condition as the one that resulted in 
this case, and one that. in my judgment, should not be allowed in 
any case. Almost inevitably counsel coming into such a controvers: 
in that way will be given greater consideration and his opinions an 
admissions given greater weight than those of the attorneys for the 
adversary parties Mr. Brandeis's authority, so far as it was disclosed 
at the hearing, was contained in a letter from the commission to him. 
lt was said in the letter: 

We are, of course, aware of the fact that the carriers will not fail 
fully to present their side of the case, and the commission has felt 
that every effort should be made, in the public interest, adequately to 
present the other side. Would you care to undertake that burden? 
„ * #* 1 have been asked to ascertain whether your engagements 
and inclinations are such as to permit you to undertake the task of 
seeing that all sides and angles of the case are presented of record 
without advocating any particular theory for its ta tector 

This letter, which constituted the authority of Mr. Brandeis to act 
fu the case, was about as ambiguous as it could well have been made. 
In the first clause of it he was, in plain and unambiguous terms, 
made the representative of the interests opposed to the railroads, in 
the public interest.“ In the latter he was ex ed to “undertake the 
beri yt seeing that all sides and angles of the case are presented of 
record.” 

But, however that may be, Mr. Brandeis himself construed the let- 
ter as imposing the duty on him of representing the interests of the 
shippers and others opposed to the railroads and aiding them to sup- 
port their defense against the raising of rates. Ile took place at the 
table occupied by the attorneys for the shippers, consulted and acted 
with them throughout, and in the division of time for argument took 
a part of their time. In the division of time Mr. Brandeis was given 
the closing argument on behalf of the gh rows The issues to be dis- 
cussed were stated by the commission as follows: 

First. Do the present rates of transportation yleld adequate return 
to oa carriers, the railroads operating in oficial classification 
territory? 

Second. If not, what general course may the carriers pursue to meet 
that situation? (Hearings, p. 12.) 

After this statement of the issues, 20 days were given all parties to 
prepare 1 oral arguments to follow. Mr. Brandeis in the brief 
prepared by him directed his attention chiefly to the second issue and 
did not disclose his position on the first. At the oral argument, after 
the other attorneys for the shippers had made their arguments, and 
without previous notice to them, he made this broad admission : 

“ First. That, on the whole, the net income, the net operating reve- 
nues of the carriers in official classification territory, are smaller than 
is consistent with their assured prosperity and the welfare of the 
community, and that this is notably true of the central freight asso- 
ciation lines, and it is true practically as to other lines also, because 
of the central freight association scale. Hearings, p. 20.)” 

This, as J construe it, was to admit away, as against the interests he 
was called upon to represent and protect, the first and chief issue in 
the case. Nfford Thorne, chairman of the State Board of Railroad 
Commissioners of Iowa, presented this charge against Mr. Brandeis 
and the evidence to support it. He prefaced his testimony on the 
merits with this statement: 

In the first place, the gentleman whom you have under consider- 
ation, I belleve, was guilty of infidelity, breach of faith, and unpro- 


fessional conduct in connection with one of the greatest cases of this 
generation. (Record, p. S.)“ 

And in stating the effect upon him of Mr. Brandets’s admission 
above mentioned he said: 

“I was 8 dumfounded by this statement. This was not an 
ordinary case. The railroad had been fighting for four years to get that 
fact established which I have just read to you before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. They had maintained a Propaganda, Nation 
wide in extent, in magazines and newspapers and had made speeches 
everywhere, and had brought pressure to bear in every conceivable 
manner. „% And in the closing argument, after every other 
party on behalf of the public had concluded, the special counsel for the 
commission appointed to see that all phases of the case were developed, 
in the final closing argument on behalf of the public, without any 
notice or warning to other counsel taking part in the argument. he 
concedes the very point in issue and set down for argument. (Hearing, 


P. 21. 

There can be no doubt of the KONT of Mr. Thorne’s views or his 
feeling that by the admission made by Mr. Brandeis, under the circum- 
Stances, the public interests were betrayed and that the course taken 
by him was unfair to other counsel and unprofessional. 

On the other hand, John M. Eshieman. a very estimable and reliable 
gentleman, formerly chairman of the Railroad Commission of Cali- 
fornia, and later Heutenarnt governor of California, and who died sud- 
denly soon after this testimony was given, and Joseph N. Teal, of 
Portland, Oreg., an attorney at law, who has had large experience in 
cases of this kind, gave it as thelr opinion that Mr. Thorne had no 
just reason to complain of the conduct of Mr. Brandeis. But both of 
these gentlemen agreed that his admission was not justified and that 
the rates were adequate and should not have been increased. And 
the following extract from Gon. Eshleman's testimony shows that he 
differed from Mr. ‘Thorne only because their construction of the letter 
under which Mr. Brandeis nected niffered : 

Senator CUMMINS. Governor, it seems to me that there is not much 
er § about the controversy between you, if there is one, and Mr. 

orne? 

“Mr. ESHELMAN. We have no controversy, Senator. 

“Senator CuMMINS. It all depends, I think. — 5 the relation which 
Mr. Brandels bore to that case. You look upon his appointment as an 
advisor to the commission, and you look upon his argument before the 
commission as the delivery of a judicial opinion, whereas, I take it. 
Mr. Thorne supposed that he was counsel for the general public and 
was associated with him in the defense. 

“Mr. ESHELMAN, I think that is our main difference. 

“Senator CcemMMINS. That is the real difference? 

„Nr. ESHLEMAN. Yes. (Hearings, p. 66.) 

So it is left to the committee and finally to the Senate to deter- 
mine whether Mr. Brandeis's course in the matter calls for condem- 
nation or not. 

There is nothing in the evidence to show that in making the admis- 
sion complained of Mr. Brandeis was moved by any ulterior or im- 
proper motives. Whether he was justified in making it as a result of 
the evidence could only be determined by a retrial by the committee of 
the rate case,.which is manifestly out of the question. Mr. Thorne 
maintains stoutly that the evidence did not justify or 5 the ad- 
mission. In this conclusion he is supported by both Gov. Eshleman and 
Mr. Teal. But his final justification must rest upon the decision of the 
commission, which was in accord with this admission. But, very nat- 
urally, Mr. Thorne and others interested with him maintain that the 
conclusion reacbed by the commissioners resulted from this very admis- 
sion made by counse 1 0 appointed by them. Whether t is so 
no one can tell, but it is only fair to conclude that such an admission 
made under such circumstances must have been given weight in the 
final decision of the case, 

As to Mr. Brandeis’s duty in the matter, independently of the ques- 
tion whether or not the admission was justified by the evidence, it 
seems to me that any fair mind must conclude that the wise, the 
prudent, and the fair thing for Mr. Brandeis to have done when he 
concluded to make the admission would have been to inform the attor- 
neys with whom he had been acting of his intention and give them an 
opportunity to meet and refute it if they could. His relations with Mr. 

orne throughout the trial had been intimate and confidential. He 
had commended Mr. Thorne for the able presentation he had made of 
the shippers’ case. There was no intimation from him that he dis- 
agreed with Mr. Thorne as to what the decision should be. To make 
the admission he did and at the time and under the circumstances was 
to my mind 5 unfair to Mr. Thorne and to the interests he 
represented ; besides, there is a serious question in my mind whether 
Mr. Brandeis was justified or warranted in making any such admission 
under any circumstances by virtue of his employment. He was em- 
ployed “adequately to present the other side" as against the rail- 
roads, who “ will not fail fully to present their side of the case“ and 
to see that all sides and angles of the case are presented of record.” 
In short, he was employed to see that the case was fully and fairly pre- 
sented to the commission for its decision and not to decide it himself, 

THE UNITED SHOS MACHINERY CO, 


It is charged that Mr. Brandcis was from 1899 to 1906 a director 
and the attorney of the company. ‘That he represented on the board 
of directors the large interests of the Henderson family of Chicago. 
That he participated in and 2 phe the organization of the compan 
and the form of leases made by it and was familiar with all its tne — 
ness and affairs. That, as its counsel, he defended its leases when 
legislation was sought against them, and that afterwards he acted as 
counsel for certain shoe manufacturing companies which were opposin 
the leases and which had formed themselves into an alliance to defen 
their conditions. That in that capacity he gave a written opinion 
pent | the leases that he had formerly approved and in addition 
uppen at the hearings before committees of Congress and assailed 
the business of the company of which he had been a director and its 
attorney, du which time it had conducted its business the same as 
when his attack was made. The 5 aud the evidence to support 
it win be found in the testimony of Sidney W. Winslow, president of 
the company, commencing on page 160 of the hearings. It consists 
very largely of quotations from Mr. Brandeis at the hearings while he 
was connected with the company and afterwards. I think a few ex- 
tracts from his declarations will present with sufficient accuracy what 
is claimed to be his Cu rocal and contradictory positions for and 
against the company and its mode of doing business, But first let me 
quote the charges made by Mr. Winslow. He says: 

“He acted as counsel for the company in many matters for nearly 
eight years. In 1906 he took practically entire charge of the com- 
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y's opposition to a bill proposed in setts ature 
— restrict the — Renae. E firm 


to compan: 
conviction not only that the company's’ leases were ‘legal and that the 
8 of Massachusetts could not constitutionally limit their 
scope but also that -they were of “benefit to the shoe manufac- 
turers. As lite as October 5, 1 he wrote Mr. ae Winslow a 
letter 2 approval of the S 
s system of ‘business. 


“ 1e 1 s director of webinar ap! in December, 1906, giving 
as a reason that — felt he oust not continue an exception to his 
eo. rule ot not 3 “office of director in any corporation 

Which he acted as counsel 

Never during his connection with the company did che exp 
isapproval of any of their acts, methods, or policy. On ther scree pong 
the company’s "method of -conducting business met with bis full approval, 

4 I bellove that Mr. Brandeis, since ‘he left our — has ‘been 
guilty of unprofessional conduct and of-contiuet not becoming an ewe ad 
able man, in ‘the following: 

First. Mr. Brandeis has, at the instance of new clients, attacked as 

business in which he 


an authority which would not Fane ring have been accorded ‘them. An 
a other clients, would. in these circum- 


stances, bave been seru Carseat Br ung hana that any statements made by 
him were truthtful. Brandeis, . — bas made false and mis- 
leading statements as 4 our acts and business, both to committees of 
* and elsewhere. 

* + * * 

z He spoke before the ne joint juatctary committee of the Massachusetts 
Legislature in op to the bill. ‘Me fil filed a brief with —— chair- 
man of the comm tee, ta m whieh he contended that: the pro act was 
unconstitutional, and he-drafted a letter for the United ¢ to sond to 


shoe manufacturers urging them ‘to oppose the bill. 
In his remarks before the pe judiciary committee on April 18. 
1906, he strenuously defended the tease system employed by 2. United 
Co,, and iene w it benefited the shoe manufacturer. 
ene Siye Aa iin by the predecessor companies wi 


0455 “the Un United W te maa been no substantial ae any kind 
in ear tees) 55 appeared before legislative 
committee.“ 


Giyen be quotes Mr. Braudeis's own language in support of the leases, 
as follows: 

„If we do not have this clause in certain of the leases where we 
‘have it, we could not sell certain we do sell. We could not ‘lease 
certain things which we do lease at as lowa price as we do. It is only 
on account of the volume of business that we are able to undersell other 
peo 
ene to the charge of monopoly brought against the company, 


lt has been . ‘that this is a wagers tA In part it is a legal 
ame par pee pe because the machinery we sell—tI 
— all that we lease or sell, aa aig 8 we lease, some we ‘sell, 
ma tented 


acter The 1 law means that we shall have a mon iy of 
those, and 2 in the State can take it uway or limit it. 2 e 
Also a v part of the onary outside of the necessarily pa 
ented m 2— — N we have it is because we are able to enn 4 8 
the people ‘those machines 5 other people, and that is a 
complaint — t is made a , that we are giving them 
cheaper. That is-the CAIDA ET a 


; ae - reference to the . as to the character of the company's 
eases, he said : 
Ire ae ‘terms that these tapers say are in the leases are not in the 


the manufacture of the Goodyear ‘turn shoes, which Mr. 
ona 


‘to commenda 
tition that there is,’ and 
e United States in which 

there was in the shoe- 


because ‘it is the greatest promoter o 
there was not a manufacturing business in 
— was the samio — 0 N 


0 t — 

ma or 0 2 ust as advan 

man who mere 000 mares of shoes a mene iD 
J > > + 


FC ial conde o the shoe manu- 
facturer because he is able to get on in business. He D able to engage 
in it without sinking his capital. The little man gets the new im- 
provements just as the big man gets them, and some of the men who are 
doing a large business thought it was very unfair, because they can 
buy their leather cheaper, because their credit was better. because they 
could buy a million dollars’ worth at a time, and the only thing in the 
whole business pion — 5 not buy ae was their shoe machinery or 
shoe-machinery 

In the letter which Mr. Brandeis drafted to be sent to the shoe 
manufacturers there occurred the following statements: 

„This wu, which is aimed confessedly only against the United Shoe 
Machinery Co. a e the policy ee 


pursued 
and its ‘predecessors in the machines, = Be to -prohibit 
this company in supplying to our 


more particularly the practice 


999 . general department machines on exceptionally 


y affected than o 
such a bili, and ‘that effort to ‘defeat 1 it shoul d e by you ratier 


than b; 

Mr. ber, refers to the hear before the Interstate Commeree 
Committee of the Senate to show t Mr. Brandeis decided in Sep- 
tember, 1910, —— — if called upon, to lend his ald in any effort 

then severed his with the 


to attack the ponam He had 


company and as counsel for the Shoe Manufacturers’ 
Alliance. But — m: that time he had given an opinion to Charies H. 
55 of the Commonwealth oe & Leather Co., in which 


„First. The United Shoe Ma Co. is u combination in restraint 
of trade, and all contracts made by it, as essential parts af s combl- 
nation or to carry out the purpose of 8 me perpen — 
monopoly of the shoe-machinery trade, are unla e 8 


are such contracts and are unlawful. 

Second. The 8 in themselves, aside from the unlawful com- 
bina tions embodied in the United ones, Machinery Co., restraints on 
interstate ‘trade within the Sherman 

bird. whe fact that the United Shoe Machinery Co. was formed to 
deal in 2 articles does not prevent the Megality of the cm 
0 tented machin 
Since the parens of the combination and the provi 


Fourth. leases being invalid, you can not be held liable for 
3 to perform.” (Hearings, p. 163.) 
Of this opinion Mr. Winslow . = 

It is to be noted that Mr. Brandeis in this opinion not only attacks 
the form of leases which he had previously Ich he partici of, — also attacks 
the organization of the company, in w , declaring 
the company to be a combination in 5 — 

The above quoted portion of this — j ea presumab 
with Mr. Brandeis's consent — an advertisement on or about July 
1910, in the Boston BONNES, together with other ee as u part 
of Mr. Plant's Teni pan ekt force — — United Co. to buy his patents. 

“The Shee-Manufa Alliance, which Mr, Brandeis resented 
from 1911 on, was 8 of a few large shoe manufacturers, 
ee H. N — most = —— were located in the 
proto eng ——— as ted by Mr. B: eis (see hearings before 
2618), declared Interstate „United green Senate, 1012. p. 


In other these man 
oted by Mr. ndeis, 2 compel the 
e wholesale price which it — — where a series of different ma- 
ines leased from it, all . ‘ 
r The fact t ave offered such a wholesale 
— instead vase ae = 1 in 1906, — the rapes} 
udiciary committee o assachusetts Legislature, en o 
us the reason why we could offer our machines at such ee rates 
and as of the greatest advantage to the shoe manufacturer. 
„„ noe has attacked our company in every 
way ‘possible. Hearings, p. 
v, . Mr, Winslow that Mr. -Brandeis 
many false and unwarranted statements against the ‘co’ 
wich ay rin pointed out by him in his testimony. (Hear 


These facts, $ rted quotations from Mr. Brandeis, stand un- 
Macine: Durin e time he was attorney and director for the United 
. Brandeis was attorney for 2 — shor manufactur- 

companies unknown 15 Mr. Winslow, — it does mot appear that, 

— 2 the time he severed his connection with the United Machinery Co., 

thers was any conflict of —— between — The open conflict and 
attack on the machinery company came later. 

deis’s sta and lanation of his etter from incon- 

5 Trom ‘him to 


Shoe Machinery —— were cial to th and . A 
e public, a 
Legis- 


managed by men in in —_— 


good 
my opinion that the shoe- machinery monopoly 
operated Denefictall was ‘that it-appeared to help the small 8 
turer and thus, while itself a monopoly, promoted competition in shoe 

manntfacturing, as sta in -my ‘testimony -before your committee on 

December 14, 1941. » 1160, ees 

„The United Shoe Machinery Trust, with which Senator Crane ‘is 
also familiar, presents another example. There is a business monopoly, 
which was started under conditions the most favorable to serving ‘the 

ublic of ig cond in the field of ae In the first place ‘the 
Test ena owt the men who had t 


furthest seeing 
y “started out with -certain 
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Second. In May, 1906 (about a month after I had appeared before 
the committee of the Massachusetts Legislature), Mr. W. H. McElwain, 
president of the W. H. McElwain Co., and Charies H. Jones, president 


9 e $ * $ $ $ 


“Third, In consequence of the objections raised by these shoe manu- 
facturers the subject was further investigated in the fall of 1906. I 
then ascertained facts in addition to those which had been previously 
furnished me by Mr. Winslow and other officials of the company, an 
to some extent inconsistent with statements made by them, and new 
considerations bearing upon the matter were brought to my attention. 
I was not yet, however, fully convinced that the shoe-ma ery com- 
pany's policy was unsound or its methods improper, but so serious a 
iloubt had been raised in my mind of their methods that I was un- 
willing to assume responsibility for the company’s action; and having 
reason to believe that Mr. Winslow was not likely to make any change 
in policy or methods, and — — as one of the 19 directors no real 
control, I therefore concluded, without undertaking to decide definitely 
whether the criticisms made were sound or not, to quietly retire (with- 
out raising the question) from the board of directors, of which I had 

me a member to represent the large stock interests of the Hen- 
derson family in Chicago. I tendered my resignation on December 6, 
1906, and it was immediately accepted. 

“Fourth. Shortly afterwards, about the Ist of January, 1907, when 
it became apparent that a bill . to compel the shoe machinery 
company to change its methods would be introduced at the coming ses- 
sion of the Massachusetts Legislature, Mr. Winslow resumed with Mr. 
McElwain and Mr. Jones the consideration of those features of the 
United Shoe Machinery Co.’s policy and leases deemed by them objec- 
tionable. At Mr. Winslow's request I participated as counsel in some 
of these conferences and discussed the whole subject fully also with 
him and other officials of the company. The facts then develo and 
the further consideration given the subject convinced me fu that 
while the policy and methods of the company had, on the whole, oper- 
ated beneficially up to that time, they must if pursued eventually prove 
injurious both to the community and the company’s interest, and I 
urged most strenuously upon Mr. Winslow and other officials who par- 
ticipated in the conferences with me that these methods be changed, 
that the policy of monopoly be abandoned, and ticularly that the 
tying clauses be eliminated from the leases. . Winslow and his 
associates gave patient consideration to the views which I expressed, 
but they were not convinced and refused to adopt my suggestion. Our 
conferences ended on January 7, 1907, and I then ceased to act as 
counsel of the company. (I had never been general counsel of the com- 
pany, but had been requested to act frequentl. as for other clients.) 

“Fifth. On June 1, 1907, the Massachusetts Legislature enacted a 
bill to regulate the sales and leases of machinery in form similar to 
that introduced in the session of 1900. I took no part whatever in 

sing or advocating that legislation, and, indeed, did not express 
licly my opinion on it. For three and a half years I took no part 
whatever in the questions relating to the policy and methods of the shoe 
machinery company, and specifically refused to act professionally for 
those who had adverse interests. 

“ Sixth. By the summer of 1910 the situation had entirely changed 
from what it was in 1906. In the first place the United Shoe Machin- 
ery Co. had shown a determined purpose to ignore or evade the act 
1 tying clauses in leases passed in 1907 by the Legislature of 

assachusetts and declared by its supreme court to be constitutional. 
In the second place, the Federal Government had shown its purpose of 
enforcing the Sherman antitrust law as evidenced by the Standard OIl 
and Tobacco cases, and the Supreme Court of the United States, in 
1909, laid down in the Continental Wall Paper Co. case a rule applicable 
to the United Shoe Machinery Co. business. But the trust’s methods 
remained unchanged. In the third place, and most important of all, 
Mr. Thomas G. Plant had coverage a complete system of shoe machin- 
ery, in which the United Shoe Machinery Co. had previously enjoyed 
a monopoly. “he Plant system was declared by . Jones and other 
leading manufacturers to be equal to that of the Shoe Machinery Trust, 
and in some respects superior to it. Mr. Plant was purposing to put 
it on the market at a cost to the manufacturer far below that charged 
by the Shoe Machinery Trust. When this p ose Was announced the 
United Shoe Machinery Co. declared that e shoe manufacturers 
would be precluded from using the Plant system by the provisions of 
their leases with the shoe ma ery company. This attitude seemed 
to me particularly oppressive in view of the fact that the fundamental 
pauo of the Goodyear welt system, from which the Shoe Machinery 

rust secured its largest royalties, had recently expired, and the trust 
had made no reduction in those royalties, he question was raised 
whether the trust’s business could be used to suppress the Plant system. 

“Tt was my opinion that under the rule laid down im the then recent 
decision of the Supreme Court of the United States in Continental 
Wall Paper Co. v. Louis Voight & Sons Co. (212 U. S., 227, decided 
Feb. 1, 1909), the leases which had before been belicyed to be valid 
would be held invalid under the Sherman law, and I so advised Mr. 
Charles H. Jones.” 

It will be seen that Mr. Brandeis, as he says, had received new light 
since he defended the validity and fairness of the company's leases, 
and a new statute had been enacted that affected the validity of the 
company’s business methods. It seems, however, that the company’s 
method of doing business had not changed, but that Mr. Brandeis had 

his mind as to the law affecting the validity of those methods. 
Since then the business methods of the company have been tested by 
a suit on the part of the Government, which has been decided by three 
Federal judges in favor of the company. and the case is now pending 
in the Supreme Court on appeal. opinions in that case; hearings, 
p. 1177 and on.) 


op 
pu 


In discussing the general subject of trusts and monopolies before 
committees of Con; it will be seen that Mr. Brandeis persistently 
ned ae former client as an example of the evils of which he com- 
plained. 

8 1 at the hearing before the Committee on Interstate Commerce, 


said : 
Now, take, in the second place the trusts that have been markedly 
successful, like the Standard Oil Frust, the Shoe Machinery Trust, the 
Tobacco Trust. They have succeeded through their monopolistic posi- 
tion. They dominated the trade and were able to fix the prices at 
which articles should be sold. To this monopolistic power, in the main, 
and not to the efficiency in gs, De 1028" their great profits to be 


he 


ascribed (p. 1148). (Hearin p. 1025. 

‘This was in direct and marked opposition to the contentions he made 
before the Massachusetts legislative committee, as its attorney and 
director, in behalf of the shoe-machinery company, which he here de- 
nounces as a trust and monopoly. 

And it appears from his own statement before the House Judiciary 
Committee, dealing with the same subject, that he was not acting 
in the publie interest in the attacks he was making upon his former 
client. He said on that occasion; 

“I represent primarily myself, Mr. Chairman, but I have also acted 
for a certain number of gentlemen known as the Shoe Manufacturers’ 
Alliance, who had 5 objected to the methods and policies of 
the shoe-machinery corporation, who are therefore interested in this 
bill, which undertakes to prore not specifically in regard to that 
corporation, bnt generally in regard to trusts and combinations, the 
present amendments to the law.’ 

So it appears from his own statement that he was representing the 
Shoe Manufacturers’ Alliance, an organization of shoe manufacturers, 
combined to make this very contest against his former client and against 
its former course of conduct that he, in the capacity of its attorney 
and director, had expressly approved and defended. 

Attention should also be given to a statement of Mr. Brandeis of 
the meeting of Mr. Winslow, Mr. Brandeis, and others, in which Mr. 
Brandeis says he endeavored to induce Mr. Winslow to change the form 
of the lea but without success. It is too long to quote here, (Hear- 
ings. pp. 221-224.) 

is was in 1906, and soon after this Mr. Brandeis severed his con- 
nection with the company and took up the affairs of the Shoe Manu- 
facturers’ Association. ft this Mr. Brandeis says in this same statc- 
ment made in 1911: 

“ On the 24th, I think it was, of May, the shoe manufacturers, a few 
of the men who came on at that time to see Mr. Winslow, telephoned 
whether I could see them. I had never seen or heard of them except 
in a general way—I think Mr. Endicott once introduced me to George 
Brown, of the Brown Shoe Co.—They came up and wanted to know 
whether I would advise with them, and I told them: ‘Gentlemen, this 
wholly depends on what you want to do.’ I said if this is a matter 
with you merely of a number of dollars for the next five or more years, 
this does not interest me at all. I think you are being charged a great 
deal more than a fair remuneration for the machines, but I don't think 
it makes any difference, because I think you pass it on to the consumer, 
and I think it always was and still is the policy of this company, and 
one of its great virtues, to treat all men alike; the big man has no 
rights over the little m and as long as this is true—and it has been 
Mr. Winslow's policy as long as I have known anything of the com- 
pany—and as long as you are treated alike in service as well as in 
rates it seems to me that for a number of years you will not suffer 
anything if this goes on, but it will be the community which will suf- 
fer and not yourselves. It seems to me that you have an obligation, 
and it seems to me to be particularly up to you as shoe manufacturers 
not to allow a condition of things to continue which, in my opinion, is 
not consistent with business freedom, and it is not, in my opinion, con- 
sistent with the advancement of the art in which you men are en- 
gaged, and I believe nothing can be clearer than the fact, which has 
now been demonstrated, that the ownership and control of the shoe 
machinery company by one body of men, even if they have all the virtue 
and all the ability that Mr. Winslow and the others possess, can not 
do otherwise than to stifle invention and prevent progress. (Hear- 


» p. 228.) 

8 This it Meee that Mr. Brandeis had reached a point where he 
was willing to attack the company he had served for doing business 
in a way approved by him as its director and attorney, not in the 
interests of the shoe manufacturers but in cooperation with them as 
a public duty. It may therefore have been assumed if he had not 
stated to the contrary at the hearing that the attacks made by him 
upon tke companys methods and practices were made out of a sense 
of duty to the public, not in the interest of business adversaries or for 
mercenary reasons. 

One of the most singular features of this whole transaction was the 
fact that Mr. Brandeis made no charge for the services rendered by 
him to the shoe-manufacturing people, but that he paid his firm $2,500 
out of his own pocket for such services on the theory that he had no 
right to deprive his partners of a fee for services rendered because he 
chose to make no charge for what he did. (Hearings, pp. 741, 742.) 

But if he could not, neither could his partners who had n with 
him attorneys for the machinery company. = 

What construction should be placed upon this course in justice to 
Mr. Brandeis? It was certainly an act of generosity toward his 
partners, who seemed not to share his scruples. anifestly, his 
purpose was to appear as working disinterestedly for the public good 
and without pay. This would have been commendable if true, if it 
did not conflict with his duty as the former attorney of the machinery 
company. It might well be said that, working as he was in cooperan- 
tion with the business adversaries of his former clients and in their 
interests, which led him inevitably to attack the business methods of 
the company which he had, as its director and attorney, approved and 
defended, this refusal to accept a fee for his services was evidence 
that in his own mind such an employment was wrong. That it was 
an employment as an attorney and not services rendered wholly in the 

ublic interest is convincingly proved by the payment by him of the 
ee to his partners and his own declaration that he was appearing for 
them. That being so, the fact that he was serving them for nothing 
would not help the matter. 

I am driven to the conclusion that the course of Mr. Brandeis in 
the whole transaction is far from commendable and shows a lack of 
appreciation on his part of the duty of an attorney to his client and 
a 4 sense of the proprieties so necessary to be observed by members 
of the profession. 


THE LENNOX CASE. 
The charge in the Lennox case is that Mr. Brandeis was employed 
by Mr, Lennox and was by him advised to make an assignment for the 
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benefit of his creditors, for one 


That, at the time he was the attorne 
of the large creditors of Lennox, he also by arrangement with the at- 
torney for another large creditor was engaged to protect the interests 


of that creditor. ‘That he bad his partner made the assignee under the 
assignment. That subsequently Mr. Brandeis denied that he had ever 
been employed by or to represent Lennox and claimed he was employed 
to serve and protect all persons concerned in the settlement of the in- 
solvent estate called by him the “institution.” That, later, Mr. Bran- 


deis's firm acting for creditors forced Lennox into involuntary bank- 
ruptcy alleging in the petition as an act of N the g of 
the assignment for the benefit of creditors that he advised him to 


make, That Mr. Brandeis and his firm collected fees for services ren- 
dered the assignee, one of the firm, also for services rendered the pe 
tioners in the eee eee and for services rendered the 
tees in bankruptcy, and the fee of the member who served as assignee for 
the creditors was also turned in to the firm. 

To my mind the evidence that Mr. Brandeis was regularly retained 
and employed by Mr. Lennox to represent his interest is conclusive. 
It is an admitted fact that his firm was at the time the attorneys for 
one of the large creditors, of which he had full knowledge. It is sh 
clearly also that he afterwards denied that he was so employes. and his 
firm took sides against Lennox and proceeded to force him into bank- 
ruptcy. The employment took place under most remarkable circum- 
stances. Mr. Lennox and his firm, P. Lennox & Co., were in financial 
17 Rna 55 Abe Stein & Co., of New York, was one of the largest cred- 
itors. nnox applied to Stein for the advancement of money to tide 
him over. Stein and his attorney, Mr. Stroock, went to Boston to look 
into the condition of Lennox’s business. On the way over, on the train, 
Stein and Stroock concluded to employ Mr. Brandeis to represent Stein's 
1 in the matter. (Hearings, p. 1108; Stein’s testimony, hear- 

ngs, p. . . 

And in pursuance of this determination Mr. Stroock visited the office 
of Mr. Brandeis to consult him in the interest of Stein. (Testimony of 
Stroock, p. 1074, and of Stein, p. 1105.) 

Later, and during the same forenoon, Stein and Stroock saw Len- 
nox and after ascertaining his financial condition advised him to secure 
counsel and su ted that he employ Mr. Brandeis, to which he as- 
sented not knowing that Stroock had already seen him and retained bim 
to protect Stein’s interests. Stroock agreed to make an appointment 
with Mr, Brandeis, which he did, and Lennox, Stein, Stroock, and two 
other gentlemen pr ed to Mr. Brandeis’s office. 

Mr. Stein testifies that he saw Mr, Brandeis first in company with 
his attorney, Stroock, while Lennox and the others waited in the 
other room. Of this Stein testified as follows: 

“Senator Works. Mr. Lennox was not present at the time? 

“ Mr. STEIN. At that moment he was not. Mr. Brandeis then sent 
for his stenographer and took down every word and all the explana- 
tlons and all my claims that I had against P. Lennox & Co., and every 
ines and parcel thereof, The 8 sat there, I guess, for an 

our or an hour and a half. During that time, I think, in order to 
rectify some statements—or not to rectify it, but to verity it—I said, 
‘Mr. Lennox is outside, and Mr. ig May they come in 
here?’ I said, ‘They may give me some enlig tenment.’ 

“Senator Works. Now, let us know, Mr. Stein, at what stage of this 
conversation Mr Lennox came in. 

“Mr. Stern. I could not tell you. 

“Senator Works. He was not there at the beginning? 

“Mr, STEIN. No, sir; but he came in subsequently. I sent for him, 
I went out myself and told him to come in, Mr. nox was then 
present for the balance of the testimony which Mr. Brandeis took with 
the stenographer in the room. 

“Senator Works. Do you mean to say that the conversation that 
occurred between you aad Mr. Brandeis and your attorney was taken 
down, or did the stenographer commence when Mr. Lennox came in? 

“ Mr. STEIN. It was before Mr. Lennox came in. That was all 
through. Mr, Brandeis said afterwards, ‘All right, I will take your 
case.’ He never stated, for one moment, any conditions why he should 
not do it. He never mentioned it to me. I wasa y at interest, and 
and he would have told me—if he had told me there would be a con- 
flicting interest at the start I would not have given the case to him. 
would not have it so that five minutes after I told a man something 
he could say, ‘Get out of here. I know all you know.’ 

= 8 eee I- understand you were employing Mr. Brandeis 
at that time 

“Mr, Stern. Yes, sir; and then subsequently to that Mr. Lennox 

ve his 5 which was taken down by the stenographer.” (Hear- 


ngs, p. 1106. 

After the interview and alle employment, Lennox, who knew 
nothing of this, was called in and with Stein and his attorney and Mr. 
Brandeis, whose firm represented .another creditor, Mr. Lennox was 
examined and cross-examined as to his business and assets and prop- 
ee But before that Stein had informed Mr. Brandeis that he 
claimed for himself some of the goods in the hands of Lennox & Co. 
by virtue of certain receipts which retained a lien on the Rroperty that 
entitled him to reclaim it as against other creditors, and Mr. Brandeis 
had dictated the form of a notice to be given * Stein, in his intere: 
to persons holding or claiming such goods. ‘his had n done a 
the instance of Stroock for the protection of his client Stein. There 
is a disagreement as to the time when this notice was dictated. The 
stenographer in Mr. Brandeis's office says it was done when Stroock 
was there alone with Mr, Brandeis, (Hearings, pp. 1016, 1077.) 

Stroock says it was in the presence of Lennox, Stein, and the other 
parties, (Hearings, pp. 1074, 1075, 1077, 1095.) 

Stroock also testifies that he had an arrangement with Mr. Brandeis 
that he was to “ protect Mr. Stein's interests so long as they did not 
conflict with some one else's Interest“ 8 p. 1075. 

The interview that took place in Mr. Brandeis’s office when Lennox 
and the others were present was taken down in shorthand and tran- 
scribed So that we have at least a fair recital of what took place at 
that time. (Hearings, pp. 774-796.) 

It will be seen that Lennox was examined in detail. This was being 
done by two attorneys, each of whom represented creditors claimi: 
half a million dollars against him and his firm. Mr. Brandeis hai 
stated that his firm represented Well, Farrell & Co., who Lennox stated 
held claims against him amounting to $200,000, and Stein's claim was 
about $300,000. And Stein, whose special claims wing out of the 
receipts above mentioned, understood at that very time that Mr. Bran- 
deis was . him as his attorney, as I ve pointed out. He 
testifies that afterward Stroock, his attorney, told him that Mr. Bran- 
deis had concluded to Sr lay pe Lennox. (Hearings, p. 1108. 

This is confirmed by the fact that Mr. beg pet prepared 


or him the 
as to his right to 


notico above mentioned, and on that day advis 
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retain a certain check for $25,000 or $80,000 he had received from 
Lennox. (H p. 1107. 

The interviews to which I have referred occurred September 4 and 5, 
1907. On the 10th day of the same month Stein and Stroock had an- 
peer b. 818. involving Stein’s right under his trust receipts, (Hear- 

gs, p. 4 

But at that time, while Stroock and Stein contended that Mr. Bran- 
deis was, under their arrangement with him, to represent Stein specially. 
Mr. Brandeis then contended that he was representing all the creditors 
as attorney for the trustee. To that Stroock replied: “I understood 
that you were going to act for all, but with the understanding always 
r. Stein's interests should be protected by you under all circum- 
stances.” (Hearings, p: 819.) 

This was a very natural inference to draw, considering the peculiar 
circumstances under which Mr. Brandeis came into the case, as above 
detailed. On the other hand, Mr. Lennox understood that he had em- 
ployed Mr. Brandeis to represent him. (Hearings, p. 1114.) 

Part of the examination of Lennox shows quite clearly that a founda- 
3 — — being laid for the protection of Stein under his trust receipts. 

quote: 

“Mr. 175 Your indebtedness to Abe Stein is about $200,000? 


x% sir. 
“Mr. B. And that is all for merchandise? 
“Mr. L. And money, 


“Mr. B. That is, a note came due, and he gaye you a check to take 


“Mr. IL. No; I sent him over a paper previous to it becoming duc. 
“Mr, ai Lone’ recent have been the most recent of your purchases 
r, Ste 
Mr. L. I have got a lot of skins down there now, and was wonder- 
ing whether to send them back to Mr. Stein. 

*Mr. B. Have they been delivered to you? 

“Mr. L. They were not delivered yesterday. 
morning. 

“Mr. Stroock. When they are received, where do you hold them? 

“Mr. L. At Peabody. 

“Mr. 8. At your warehouse? 

“Mr. L. Yes, sir. 

“Mr. B. Well, if they haye been delivered, nothing ought to be done 
with them in any way—don’t open them up. Don't touch them. How 
large an invoice is it? 

“Mr, L. About $15,000, 

B. What was the last one before that? 
The last one before that was within a month. 
How much was that? 
I should say $25,000. 
Did the goods go to Salem or Peabody? 
Both places. 
And what before that? 
20,000, I should ~ 
ow long ago was that? 
Ninety ar Spo 
Where did that go? 
Both places. 
Before that, what was the last lot? 
I remember quite a lot of chinas—$40,000 worth, 
How long ago? 
8 About four months 
“Mr. B. Where did they 
“Mr. L. To Salem; or, 


I think they were this 


8 
— 
= 
— 
* 
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o? 
f think, they were split up—part to one 


factory. and t to another. 
“Mr. B. you recall the lot before the $40,000 china lot? 
“Mr. L. I couldn’t go back. I could remember four or five lots, but 


we 7 work In a good many skins in between —work in a few hun- 
ozen. 


“Mr. B. What have z got in process now? 
“Mr, L. I think a lot of sheepskins of Stein's. 
“Mr. B. When were they ee into the works? 
“Mr. L. Five or six months ago. 

Mr, B. a lot that? 
“Mr. L, I should 1 5 t was 3 or 812,000 worth. 
“Q. What else is there besides the sheepskins 7—A, There is a lot 
which I call chinas.“ 

“Q. Those are Stein’s?—A. Yes, sir, 

“= Q. Are they the $40,000 lot?—A. No; they are $8,000 or $9,000. 

2 Is that a separate lot?—A. Yes.” rage n D- 777.) 

These questions certainly show that Stein’s interests were being 
looked after. It may have been the foundation of tho notice sent 
out for his protection dictated by Mr. Brandeis. 

For Lennox’s account under this examination of his indebtedness, 
see hearings, pages 1080 and 1081. 

Another very norant conversation took place between Mr. Bran- 
deis, Stroock, and Stein, in which Lennox was called in and again 
catechized in their presence. The conversation took pant on Septem- 
ber 11, 1907, and was taken down. (Hearings, p. 815.) 

Stein and Stroock were still contending that Mr. Brandeis was em- 
pioyea to represent Stein’s interests and Mr. Brandeis repudiated it 
and claimed that he was representing the trustee. But Stein's rights 
were fully discussed, Mr. Brandeis giving his opinion of them, and in 
that connection Lennox was called in and questioned at length about 
his transactions witb Stein, and in the presence of Stein and Stroock 
was advised and directed what to do. (Hearings, pp. 815. 819.) 

Amongst other things, Mr. Brandeis said to Mr. Lennox: 

“I want to say to you, Mr. Lennox, in Mr. Stem's presence and in 
Mr. Stroock's, that you must under no circumstances do anything re- 
garding any documents or take any action whatever in regard to mer- 
chandise or anything without my knowledge. If anything has been 
omitted to be done which ought to have been done in the past, it must 
rest just where it Is at this moment. I mean that if you intended to 
pay a note and didn't pay it, or promised to deliver a deed and did not 
deliver it, you must not now in any way change the situation. 

„(Mr. Stroock and Mr. Stein go out.) 

“Mr. B. I said that to you, Mr. Lennox, in their presence; I told 
you in the first instance when you came in that I would not let you 
do anything which would prejudice your position. 

„Mr. understand that; I am very glad that you took occasion 
to remind me of it. What is their position? 

“Mr. B. Well, they have certain papers; I want to ask you a little 
more about those trust receipts, etc, CHearings, P. 821.)” 
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en follows a ther 


ough course of questioning Lennox about what 
he 2 done that would affect Stein's interests in which both Stein and 
Stroock participated. 
That it was understeod that Mr. Ba by th was to act for Mr. Len- 
nox is made perfectly clear to m And he 


act for and advised him as to the first teportant step to he — by 
him. He ady pie m an assignment for benefit of his 
creditors. This was of serlous moment nF him for two It 


reasons. 
nt a end to hiv business + ut his prope: and that of the firm and 
—4 father out of their and gave it over to the creditors, and 
t the same time constituted an act of bankruptcy that Mr. Brandeis’s 

firm ‘and others afterwards used to force him imto the bankruptey 

cou 

9 few brief extracts from the testimony will verify what I have 
naturally Mr. — N — se the idea that Mr. Stein, his 


client was to be 7 9 

“Mr. STEOOCK. is this: Mr. Lennox has agreed 
that if 8 * wants. H. tein protected, and, of course, he will 
be ere I think, so far as protection can go under these trust 
receipts: T think they are bree mae safe. Now, ou think that the 
interests of all would be better Mr. Brandeis 3 
gs attorney for trustee of the Lennox fam or as 8 ‘or the 
Stein Co, so that if need be some strong man will be in a pont ition to 
assert that 1 , and then have some other person attorney for 
Lennox 


To this Mr. N replied : 
“I am Inclined to think that if we all ~ rg that what we want to 
do is 2 — — this p sere io the ts of 


I could be more ‘al that end by a g for Mr. 
nox instead of for Mr. Stein; “that is, your Bog neo whatever they 
are, are rights which would be devel roper investigation 
of the facts. So far as investigation leaves donb that is a matter 
for a just settlement; that is a compromise of doubts, so far as they 
exist. I should feel if I were acting for Mr. Lennox as trustee, that 
it was the duty of the trustee to see Lg everybody got his legal 
rights as nearly as we could make it, and if we co not determine 
actually the question of 27 and of fa that ought to be determined 
by proper settlement, and I should feel ron we ought to have a com- 
mit ee of the creditors with whom the trustee could confer, and if 
there are any questions of doubt in adjustment, that we get the 
advice of that commitee and through them make the proper settlement.” 
Then followed, immediately, a discussion between the two attorneys 
as to Stein's rights. (Hearings, pp. 793, 794.) 

Then Mr. Brandeis said: 

“Now if Mr. Stein is content to stand upon that, I should feel that 
probably the 1 7 interests of all concerned would be subserved b 
ay ac for Mr. Lennox and carrying out the plan of action whic 

have stated, and T feel that instead of = relation with Weil, 
Parrelf being a hindrance, it world be a al advantage, because 
7 would at once say: ‘ Well, those e will see that creditors 

3 8 Of course, in s matter we should not only 
act ‘or Well, Farrell & Co., but we should. act as trustees for Ox, 
and all we could do would be to say, * tlemen, we are acting for 
this man, and our pense a yoo who would otherwise be our clients— 
are interested all around. can —— act for them here, but we can 
assure them a „square deal. t is all, and I feel very clearly 
that so far as Mr. Lennox is concern —.— taking his — nt alone, 
the only thing for him to do is to give the squarest di hat he can 
to his creditors. These statements put him in a position whe aside 
from his desires, his interests coincide with his desires. Now, I want 
you and Mr. Lennox to decide what you want me to do.’” 

He also explained to Mr. Lennox dak py be the effect of mak- 


ing the assignment after he had expressed his desire to escape noto- 
riety s ae a won result from making the assignment. £3, 
p- 


If Mr. Brandeis was not acting — ME Lennox and advising him 
in his interest then we have two resenting his creditors 
persuading the conte; who was 5 at eas counsel, to 
make an assignment for the benefit of their clien: 

Mr. Brandeis gave this advice: 

“The course that I should pursue if it were decided that I should 
act for you would be to at once prepare and complete an t, 
so that it could be used at a moment's notice, getting your father’s 
signature as well as your own, and having it here so that it could — 
recorded at a moment's notice; then I should send for M 
somebody from Lee-Higginson’s, and tell them the situation, and “A 
haps get some one from the Lynn banks and tell them the situa 

and say that we want to con with them what we had better do. 
you could 50 along without an assignment. that, of course, core 

5 me vid we can not, we could have the pepers 
record 7:77:77!!! ca ee ee 
a 3 that if Mois is eons, if an open 
a lot of failures right along the line (Hering b. 27 


Then this further coll 
Well, of a — does that leave my father 


what 
and myself in ~~ the meantime? 

“Mr, The position you would be in would be this: You would 
have transferred your property; the trustee would be in a position 
where he could fo eo you to assist him and could make you a rea- 
sonable allowance. 

“Mr. L. Would the business be continued? 

“Mr. B. The trastee would have to consider with creditors how far 
it would be desirable to do that. That would have to be passed upon 
in his discretion; but the reason for doing this, if we made this trust, 
would be to prevent somebody else ste g in and doing it keeping 
it as nearly as you conld in the form in in whieh you would ge 
better hold. 7 own feeling is that the Lag oh 


got 
on of hav: a fair, 
Lage I ae it is — eS inter- 
h good morals a Set d your father 
should be just as frank and fair in the 9 situation as it is pos- 
sible to be, and not to do anything that would incite any of — people 


ly to 
I haven't 
845 have quite 


who have been misled by statements which have been made to take 
actions which might prove a very serious 7 u and would de 
a fearful blow to your father. That would be ng; Mr. Stroock, 


I don’t know whe 1 vou agree with me. 

“Mr. on 5 do, absolutely; the situation is a ae — 
my way coneern, as we appear 
a million dollars assets outside of their business and more 
million dollars in their business, 


rous one to 


iat te 
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in regard te — situation would be to 
be — pr Re th tt. I would sa: 2 
ther of had 


them——nor 
business; they came to me with creditors, and we locked 
into the matter, and it seemed the = —— —.— tor all concerned to take 
this action. Whatever mistak pee eee Rate: Oe sins com- 
mitted are per Roe E and the only do now is to deal with absolute 
and frankness, * a to that as the best solution for 


„Ar. Srroock. Mr. Lennox, we will sum this propos! u 
cuestion, other foue, Dest, interests with everybody, woul Be sube 
“Mr. I. I think itis. Ze 1 
“Mr. S. Without in any way a flatterer, I think Mr. Bandeis's 
reputation in the community would work this out. We will start 
raed 9 —.— — rw — reputation for giving a square 
„ an secon ce he virtually resen 5 
N re os with. “2 rae = 8 
Lou are speaking now Brandeis acting as counsel? 
8 . Not altogether as your counsel, but as a —— of your 
“Mr. I. E came to you, and I 5 whatever you say 
that is why I came to —.— The only thing is, I should like 9 — 1 as 


much 98 as 
Mr. nox put himself completely zé Mr. Brandeis's hands and 
pace eae I think there can be no 


“Mr. What I should 
„ 
3 never known Mr. 

do with their 


i 
and what 15 had heard 
ve 3 8 11120 confidence Mr. Brandels, and I 


it. earings, 

It should be Cald in 2 — . — that Mr. Brandeis made no 
charge against either Lennox or Stein for services rendered. 

The advice given was followed and Mr. Lennox made an assignment 
to Mr. Nutter, Mr. Brandeis’s partner, for the benefit of his creditors. 
Mr. Lennox em employed no no other 3 but oo R 5 
tor advice un firm of M: 


ceedings a t him, or near what time, when Mr Mr. 1 Nutter i 1 nforme him 
that randeis was not his attorney and neyer had been. 
Mr. ee — 2 . 

Mr. Brandeis was representing me up to the time I 
met E Nutter in pe Columbia Kid Co.'s office. I — him or said 
something about, ‘I had not heard an thing 223 Mr. Brandeis,’ and 
he said, Why should you hear from him? I said, ‘As my counsel, I 
suppose I ought to He said, ‘He is not 

the first intima- 


Anis ed Ea t eg 2 loy Mr. Sh L. Whippl t rep- 
o employ Mr. erman L. pple, of Boston, to 
(Hearings, p. 285.) 8 


resent ne interests. 
le came into the matter, November 18, 1907, he was 


When Mr. han 
informed b nnox and Mr. Stroock of the relations between Mr. 


Lennox an Mr. Brandeis, 2 

Mr. rape then called u Me Frances and 1 what 
Lennox and Stroock had tola h — und then said to Mr. eg oa 

“They say that you advised an assignment to poser nated Mr. 
Nutter, and took all of Mr. Lennox’s p and t at now claim 
that you are not and never have been his connsel, and Tog Bow o Mr. 


Bran it would be better for me to come right to you and talk over 
2 situation which seemen to me to be serious, because if you did agree 
with the Lennoxes that yon would act as their counsel, and now are 
acting in a position hostile to them, through this assignment, you will 
agree with me that a rather serious situation is presented. (Hearings, 
pp. 286, 287.)" 

moe which ane . was —— * een them: 

fe course, t wou a serious situation, but it is not the situa- 
tion at all; I did not agree to act for Mr. Lennox when he came to me. 

m a man is bankrupt and can not his debts, Mr. * le, he is 

a trustee for his creditors; he bas no ftvidual interest; ds him- 
elt erst pone upon Bim ty Jaw, one that hls property 
s distribu on airi eq y am a credit 
and be has no further interest te the matter. 2 
+ — — 1 
a Mr. 
Lennox, nor did I agree to. ‘ Yes,’ I said, ‘but you advised raanally to to 5 
the a ment. For whom were you counsel | 
do that. if not for the Lennoxes He said, 
counsel for the situation.’ 
of all his property, so that wee — became 


partner. Mr. Nutter, 
+ he has everybody’ s confidence, 
and that is why I advised it.’ ‘I must say, Mr. Brandeis. it 
looks to me very much, according to your pg tee as if when a man 
was bankrupt and went to a — ee vand awyer 2 him to 
an assignment for the ben his creditors, he assigns his 
er with i very muca in the ws a 3 rung with land.“ lie 
Mr. Whipple, A goes that is a very unkind and — ungenerous 
statement for ake. It impugns my motives I ean oniy. 
assure you tha 1 bad 1 no 7 — motive in doing it. I was merely o 
. W with seeing that this pro which was brought into 
my office in this way, 8 equitably ane —— distributed amon: 
creditors, and I was 3 er of ev erga np ous 
. 3 any ——— t Mr. seo had, if an if anything 
left after the settlement with his 8 “pat, in 
place, and after the interests of the credito: 
This discloses fully Mr. Brandeis’s attitude yig the premises, 
ace between Mr. Brandeis, Mr, 
Stroock maintained that Mr. 
deis adhered to 


such a trust as t. 


Sub: ae correspondence took 
iOa ax * Mr. ha an in wh 
Brandeis — employed 


y Mr. Lennox, and Mr. Bran a 
his 5 he — counsel for Lennox. In his letter Mr. 
Whi; among other things: 
« While lik it may promote no useful pu further to 


refer to this bryce nae yond misunderstanding, 
both Mr. ee 


said. I am infi 
“stein also — that you under- 
tor. Mr. ‘soso wrote : 


T., by Peg pees 


ty removing 
Mr. Lennox’s mind. When I was originally con 
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Mr. Stroock, and Mr, Stein, it was with regard to some proposed deal- 
ings between the Abe Stein Co. and P. Lennox & Co, When, however, 
looked into the situation it was plainly evident that the firm of P. 
Lennox & Co. was financially embarrassed, and that no such arrange- 
ment could tako place between the Abe Stein & Co. and P. Lennox & Co., 
as was suggested. I told Mr. Lennox and Mr. Stroock that in m 
opinion the situation was one in which the interests and rights of all 
Lennox creditors would have to be consulted, and that if they and Mr, 
Stein so desired, we would undertake to act for all the parties in inter- 
est. and it was on that understanding that the assignment was made 
to Mr. Nutter. It was certainly not made for the benefit of Mr. Lennox, 
but the parties and their respective rights to be served by us were exactly 
those stated in the assignment. In accordance with this understanding, 
my firm has acted for Mr. Nutter and thus for those whom he repre- 
sented, namely, both the creditors and the assignors in accordance with 
their respective interests. Consistently with this position, we did not 
accept any retainer from Mr. Lennox or make any charge to him or to 
anybody except the assignee. (Hearings, p. 289.)“ 

it is only necessary to refer to the conversation between the partics 
at the time of the employment, as taken down by the stenographer 
to sec that Mr. Brandeis was uten mistaken as to what was said 
there and the effect of it, to say nothing of the fact that every other 
person present, five in number, disa d with his understanding of it. 

That what occurred there made Mr. Brandels the era of Mr. 
Lennox I think there can be no doubt. But he maintained his posi- 
tion to the last, and acted against Lennox in the bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings, which, if he was employed by the latter, was clearly in 
violation of his duty as an cag In the . pro ings 
Mr. Whipple after being employed by Mr. Lennox found occasion to 
question the right of the attorney appearing for Mr. Brandeis's firm 
to appear against Lennox in the bankruptcy proceedings because of 
his employment by Mr. Lennox, 

Again, Mr. Whipple wrote: 

“Since recelying your letter of the 2ist Mr. Stroock, in a personal 
interview with me, confirms Mr. Lennox in his recollection’ that you 
stated you would act as Mr. Lennox’s counsel. 7 

“In ‘view of the clear and consistent memory of these four gentle. 
men, Mr, Lennox insists that your own memory must be at fault, and 
that there ts no Lap nes Aa eigen in his own mind. 

“ He says (and I think you also told me so) that a stenegrapher was 
present during all the conversations that yon had with the respective 
parties. We ought to be able to get light on this question from her 
notes. Will you be good enough to inform me whether they altogether 
coniirm your own memory as to what was said on that occasion of the 
first two interviews? I will await information on this point before 
writing further. If you coula- pire it to me some time during the after- 
noon, before 4 o'clock, it would oblige me, as I shall be absent from the 
city to-morrow.” (Hearings, p. 292. 

The copy of the stenographer's notes was not furnished, although Mr. 
Brandeis had them. Instead he ee 

“T am quite sure that if Mr. Stroock will go over the matter with 
mo there can be no difference of recollection as to what actually oc- 
curred. If you will arrange with Mr. Stroock, I should be glad to see 
you and him either Wednesday or Friday of this week, if that wlll be 
convenient to you.” (Hearings, p. 292.) 

Mr. Brandeis wrote Stroock asking for a conference and acne es a 
copy of his letter to Whipple defining his position. (Hearings, p. 294.) 

To this Mr. Stroock replied as follows: 

“Dear Mu. BRANDEIS: I acknowledge yours of the 30th ultimo, with 
which you Inclose copy of letter which was sent by you to Mr. Whipple 
on the 25th instant, and a copy of Mr. Whipple's reply thereto. When 
I am next in Boston, I shall endeavor to meet you with Mr. Whipple, as 
suggested in your letter. In the meantime, | may remind you that I 
have met Mr. Whipple and repeated to him my recollection of the con- 
versation which took place between yourself and the writer and Mr. 
Lennox, which summarized, amount to that which I have heretofore 
stated and written to you; that you were retained by and accepted the 
retainer of the firm of P. Lennox & Co. and of James T. Lennox.” 
(Hearings, p. 294.) 

To which Mr. Brandeis replied: 

“Dear Mr. Srroock: I have yours of the 2d. When I have the op- 

rtunity of meeting you and Mr. bade at I think you will find that 

here is an error in your recollection that I was ‘retained by and ac- 
cepted the retainer of the firm of I’. Lennox & Co, and of James T. 
Lennox’ if that expresion is used as meaning anything more than that 
at their instance 1 undertook to act in this matter, as I have acted, 
namely, as counsed for the trustee for creditors and debtor under the 
assignment. 

“T think that you will find that my letter to Mr. Whipple of November 
21, of which I inclose you a copy, states accurately the situation.” 
(Hearings, p. 295.) 

It is evident that Mr. Whipple was convinced of Mr. Brandeis's em- 
ployment by Lennox, for he says: 

“As the record shows, I afterwards made some pretty vigorous pro- 
tests on the record as to Mr. Brandeis continuing to act for parties 
who were hostils to Mr. Lennox. (Hearings, pp. 295, 208.)" 

Bce further on this subject some of the proceedings in the bank- 
ruptcy in which Mr. Studley, acting for Mr. Brandeis's firm, appeared 
against Mr. Lennox, and Mr. Whipple for him, (Hearings, pp. 1007, 
1008, 1011.) 

In this hearing this 9 took place: 

“Mr, WHIPPLE. If I thought you asked the question in good faith 
for the trustees, and not in bad faith as representing Weil, Farrell & 
Co, and the execution of their threat at criminal proceedings, I would 
withdraw the objection, and it is on the latter ground explicitly that L 
direct him not to answer. 

“Mr, STUDLEY. I should like to have a hearing on that question. 

“Mr. WHIPPLE. You will have a lot of them before we get through 
with it, I propose to summon witnesses to establish the fact. When 
we haye a hearing on that we will have a hearing that will take more 
than a few minutes to dispose of, because we 1 examine witnesses, 
and you know who they will be. 

s 8 STUDLEY, I don't know what you are talking about. 
you do. 

“Mr. Wuirrtr, You had better know, When you want a hearing on 
that, you will have to give more notice than this, 

“Mr. STUDLEY. I don't understand you place the objection on the 
ground the testimony is likely to incriminate him? 

“Mr. WHIPPLE. You may infer from what I have said that is the 
ground, because I have said you are asking that question in order to 
gct your client into jail as further violation of your duty to him as an 
attorney. 


Perhaps 
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“Mr. STUDLEY. I should suppose you would put it on some ground 
which the witness had a right to set Up. = 

“Mr. WHIPPLE. That is a right which he has set up, to decline to be 
cross-examined for the purpose of carrying out a purpose of getting 
him criminally complained of—you, unfortunately, so far as it appears 
now, still being his own connsel. P 

“Mr. STUDLEY. It we are still his counsel, it is a matter of which I 
am ignorant. I had supposed for more than two years you have acted 
as his counsel. r 

“Mr. WHIPPLE. Not discharging your firm from his proper retainer 
and agreement, Because of your recreancy of your duty, he had to get 
additional counsel. 

„. This letter, which I show you, refers to certain morocco fac- 
tories. Will you tell what you referred to by those? 

“Mr. Wurz. That I object to on the same ground. I object to 
any question, 

40 2 es Procron. Would you object If Mr. Hall should ask the ques- 
on 

Mr. Wiirrte. I do not believe Mr. Hall would do it, because he has 
no retainer to abet any such purpose as disclosed before the referee. 
He will ask only those questions which he desires to ask in good faith 
to get information, and not for purposes of criminal prosecution. If 
there are any questions which Judge Hall wants to ask on the subject 
matter of that letter or any others, I should like to hear them. 

“Mr. StupLey. I would like to ask on that onc. That did not come 
from Weil Farrell or through Weil Farrell? 

“Mr. Wurm. Anything that is asked for real information, and 
not for sinister purposes ” 

t must be remembered, in reading this extract of the peine 
that Weil Farrell & Co. was the firm for which the firm of Mr. Brandeis 
was attorney at the time Mr. Lennox claims he retained Mr. Brandeis 
as his attorney. 

Of the activity of Mr. Braudels's firm in the interest of Weil Farrell 
& Co., who were his clients when Lennox was advised to make the 
assignment, Mr. Walpole says: 

“Senator Works. This same firm, which Mr. Brandeis was represent- 
ing before the proceedings were commenced, was the active creditor that 
prona about these criminal proceedings ? 

Mr. Wuwrrn. Yes; but let me say that while they were in close 
touch, as I found by correspondence, with Mr. Nutter, and the creditors 
whom Mr. Nutter controlled voted for Mr. Farrell for trustee, yet I do 
not understand that Mr. Brandeis's firm did any active work or took 
any active interest in connection with the criminal proceedings.” 
(Hearings, p. 304.) 

It only remains to inquire what profits accrued to Mr, Brandels and 
his firm by his acting as attorney for the “ situation” instead of Mr. 
Lennox. As I have said, he received no compensation from either 
Lennox or Stein. 

The firm did receive the following fees for services in the matter of 
the Lennox assignment and bankruptcy, as testified to by Mr. McClen- 
nen, a member of the firm: 

As counsel for the trustee in bankruptey $12, 000.00 
As counsel for the assignee for the benefit of ereditors____ 
Through Mr. Nutter, fees as assignee 
e PES OI EN DONOR tas COS 
For services from time of commencing proceedings in ba 


ruptcy té the adjudication ——— oo soa a A E 5, 000. 00 
13.852. 88 

To this was added for office expenses — 4,105.00 
een eee ane 47, 957. 88 


There is no claim—at least there is no 
acted corruptly in this matter. The claim 
tains it, that Mr. Brandeis was employed by Mr. Lennox to protect his 
interests and that he failed to do so, and finally acted directly against 
him and procured these large fees that came out of Mr. Lennox’s prop- 
erty for such services. It Is not shown that the advice given Mr. 
Lennox to make the assignment was not good advice. It is not ques- 
tioned that his condition was such that either an assignment for the 
benefit of creditors or p ings in bankruptcy was inevitable. It is 
quite evident that Mr. Brandeis’s firm profited largely in fees py he 
making of the assignment and subsequent enforced bankruptcy. eir 
fees under the assignment before the bankruptcy 8 8, including 
the assignee’s fees which went to the firm, amounted to $24, Such 
fees in prospect was a strong temptation to advise an assignment. 
ne eE it influenced Mr. Brandeis to adyise that course no one can 


ell. 

Of the action of Mr. Brandeis having his partner appointed assignee 
Mr. Whipple says: 

“That is a risk * * * that a lawyer always takes when ho 
advises an assignment to one of his own partners or to himself. That 
has been a very fashionable and usual thing, but I think it Is all 
wrong when he has clients to take his assignments to himself. If he 
has a client who wants to administer an estate that is_a risk he 
assumes in having himsėlf appointed as administrator. If there is 
some important thing to do, it is a risk for him to say, ‘I will do it 
for you.’ idea is that the client or some competent friend of the 
client should be appointed to his responsible fiduciary position and the 
lawyer act as his counsel.” (Hearings, p. 303. 

It should be said in this connection, In justice to Mr. Brandeis, that 
while Mr. Whipple was Abe counsel to Mr. Brandcis's firm in the 
Bankrupt case and in tbe Warren case, hereafter to be noticed, and 
declared Mr. Brandcis to have been in the wrong in both cases, he testi- 
fies that he believes there was no wrong motive on his part, but these 
wrongs resulted from mistakes and misunderstandings on the part of 
Mr. Brandeis. (Hearings, 284, 299.) 

Tle sums up the Lennox case in this way: 

“You see, my belief was, at the time, that there was a misunder- 
standing. My bellef was at the time, and now is, that Mr. Brandeis 
was misunderstood. That is, I preferred then, and prefer now, not 
on account of any personal friendship or fecling, but my view was that 
there was a misunderstanding. I think Mr. Brandeis was so much ab- 
sorbed in the question of caring for the situation, and so much inter- 
ested in the 6 of his ideas as to how this estate should be 
administered, that he unconsciously overlooked the more human aspect 
of it, which would perhaps have appeared to another; but here was a 
man confronted with per lexities and charges and troubles, who wanted 
his personal and individual care und attention. But I think Mr. 
Brandeis looked upon it as a problem of distribution,” (Hearings, p. 


.) 
It should be said also in this connection that Mr. Whipple is a sup- 
porter of Mr. Brandcis and favors his confirmation. When his nomi- 


roof—that Mr. Brandeis 
s, and the evidence sus- 
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nation was announced, Mr. Whipple gave out am interview in whfch 


he said: 
“As a lawyer, Mr. Brandeis is able and learned. As a man, he is 
conscientious and high minded. The „CFF 


—— fortunate of our peo 
the United States he w a strong influence 
ideals to which he has devoted his recent years.” (Rearing n 
The American Bar Association, of or ie I believe, Mr. eis is 
a member, promulgated certain canons of ethics, of which this is one: 


ADVERSE INFLUENCES AND CONFLICTING INTERESTS. 


It — the duty ot a lawyer at the time of retainer to disclose to the 
client all the circumstances of his relations to the parties, and any in- 
terest D or connection with the controversy, which might influence the 
client in the selection of counsel. 
“Tt is r to represent conflicting pees — os 
express consent of concerned, given „ 
represents conde 
“i his 22 to contend 


not to ent ac- 
ceptance of retainers or employment from others in matters adversely 
arune any interests of client with respect to which confidence 


daf, <a a Canon, well worthy of consideration in this connection. 
THE GLAVIS-BALLINGER CASE. 


The charge in this instance fs that Mr. Brandeis 
himself out as the attorney for Glavis and in ect acting in the 
Mis 3 interest when he was the paid attorn sit of Collier's Weekly. 
his — ee to have been such an impropriety as should prevent 


11 is but little dispute about the facts. Glavis, a K aio în the 
Interior Department, had made grave charges against bis superior, 
Mr. Ballinger, on then p agi of the 2 — Collier's pages 

were such as to subject the hl) 
or bel. it if not 8 to be true. Her’s, 


rofessed and held 


in this emergency one layed Mr. Brande resent it and paid 
him a fee of 2 500 for’ his services. Admitted! he was employed 
to protect Collier’s from liability on a libel cha and to this end to 
establish the truth of the Glavis charges. But Afr. Brandeis did not 


appear for W 4 nobeg Pra ut for Glavis, although Robert oe was invited 
58 the committee appear and make any showing he might desire. 
ogy is iy appearance of Mr. Brandeis in the hearings as shown by 

e reco 

Mr. Giavis. Mr. Chairman, I was here yesterday ready to proceed. 
I have bronght my attorneys here, and I joo that if they will be 
allowed to examine me that the testimony will — cae rapidly, 
“The CHAIRMAN. Are you ready to proceed to 


“Mr. Glavis. Yes, sir. 
“The CHAIRMAN. Very well. If the committee has no objection to 


examine you in chief. 

“Mr. McCann. I understand that Mr. Louis D. Brandeis is your 

of New York 
“ The 88 nee 8 any wae that you desire to make 

J. P. Co son 05 Ni arm with Mr. Brandeis for Mr. Glavis, was 

oe em Moped 5 @ollicr’s and represented it. 
5 ae editor 

2 he facts as he remembered them. (Hearings, 
* He states the object of Mr. Brandeis's employment by Collier's as 

“Senator Works. Then rstood, 

Brandeis was employed by Iner's Weekly to represent its interests 

E: 2 SULLIVAN. Certain If. when the investigation Glavis 

d been discredited, If the investigation had shown —.— 

“Senator Works. Will you be enough to answer the ‘question ? 

“Mr. SULLIVAN. Yes; surely. meant to. 

“The REPORTER (readin, — og understand, Mr. Sullivan, that 
Mr. Brandeis was employ yy Collier’s Weekly to represent its interests 
and protect it?’ 

“Mr. 1 Largely, I 3 
vou again that th F Hapgood. I was 

“Senator Works. I was my asking for your understanding of it. 
That was your understanding 
for p. 327.) 

R te 
for Collier's. As be 
that he shared th and that the “ knowledge he had was 
at the time. But was quite unable to sustain this view 
0 earings. p 
Su uen Kaore A AE the stand and named two persons. to 
whom he had ba rted his knowledge. & 4 
‘ollier's, al 
— 
employ Mr. Brandeis and for what paid. On that subject 
he testified: 

“Senator Works. In the discussion of the matter was 
ralsed 
Heation it had 

“Mr. HAPGOOD. ni was. There was an en 
the Government aar such important facts we were er- 
n oh bat we it with a very large sense of 
iy ee kin 
nator w 


that course, we will have your testimony taken and your attorney can 
counsel. 
“Mr. Branpeis. I am counsel for Mr. Glavis with J. P. Cotton, jr., 
before a brnenia 
of Collier’s and then associate editor, 
1 the 
follows: 
1 unde Mr. Sullivan, that Mr. 
protect it? 
Iy. 
g serious, 
Galtier s Weekly was In tion to be very much discredit 
“Senator Works Read the, estion, Mr. nepote 
p 
I should sa ought to remind 
net even present. 
* Mr. — . — — Sore i to paket the paper's interests and largely 
peared 
appen and l pnei Bs —— saying 
polnting out a 15 86.) to whem he had communicated that knowledge. 
Mr. Norman Hapgood, then editor of views 
what dosed Colller's to 
the Y gaya 
at aay time = to the probable Hability of Collier's for pub- 
certainly ormeus liabilt 
of every a nnas e financial. When we undertook to show thet 
OREKS. You understood 


Large deg Meer at It might be Rela 
sonal interest in the matter in view of th ct that it might be 
eer in au action for Ide for publishing a document 


“Mr, Haroon. We certainly did understand that.“ (Hearings, p. 


Conis 
Ha Uke Mr. Sullivan, maintained that it was well known 
that ag Caller Weekly’ was acting in the matter, but there is nes 
y x — maybe as and their fri 
—— . that Mr. Brandeis was Sis. Hapgood the attorney of Col- 
liers Weekly to protect its — pgood says t was a 
discussion as to how tbe aati i be made between him 


nserv: movement 
get Into the foreground; that Mr. Gla 
cial, as well as our contributor, should be 
front in order not to cloud the issue.” 32328 ) 

This discloses a deliberate apa A o deceive the committee and 
the country by eee Collier’s in the background and Glavis in front 
in order to make it appear to be a “conservation 9 in the 
. —— and not a defense of Collier’s against a I 

was beyond doubt what Collier’s were 

achat tht this ages ger was deliberately intended 

made clear b; a testmony of Charies E. Kelley. Mr. Kelley was 
at the time the regular atto of 2 Mg cc ag p. 388.) 

He acted with and assisted Mr. Brandeis in Glavis matter on the 
— {ue recounts what occurred eae gy him and Mr. Brandeis 

0 9 
“Mr. Fox. Were you thereafter im Washington with Mr. Brandeis 
vests ation? acting in the matter of the T-Pinchot-Glayis in- 
n 
KELEBY. Yes, sir: I was. 
“Mr Fox. Did mu have any conversation with him on the subject 
ol your Sporing w with him in the matter before the committee? 
Mr. KELLEY. I did. 
“Mr. Fox. Will you please state what Mr. Brandeis said in that 
regard—what you said to him and what he sald to you—giving, of 
course, the substance? 

“Mr. KELLEY. I would not undertake to state more than the 88 
eral substance, use conversations extended over many days. 
The substance of the conversations on Mr. Brandeis’s part was that 
he did not 5 to have me appear with him before the committee, and 
he also stated in those conversations the reasons for that request. 

“Mr. Fox. Will you give the reasons, ple and what he said? 

“Mr. KELLEY. He stated in substance that he was going to appear 
or was appearing—because the conversations extended over some time— 
before oe comma tae as SON, 2 Mr. Glavis. 


s$ 5 — 8 In your e with Mr. Brandeis with re- 
spect to a rance was it understood that the relation of Mr. Bran- 
deis to Collier’s could not be made known? 

“Mr. KELLEY. Really, sir, I doubt my ability to testify as to what 
was understood. I might venture what the understanding was be- 
tween Mr. Brandeis and myself, but I would not care to go further than 


that. 
“ Senator TENE; That is precisely what I asked y 
cis and myself, i T think I would 


“Mr. KELLEY. As between Mr. Bra 
have to say that was the understandin 11 

“Senator Cusmins, What reason did Mr. Brandeis give, if any, for 
desiring that course to be pursued? 

“Mr. KELLEY. That was a subject of conversation between Mr. 
Brandeis and myself on many occasions with a view of deciding what 
was the best policy in so far as the prosecution of the charges, if I 
ut it that way, was concerned. I do not think I could state 
at s date that Sg was any further reason than one “Oe policy.” 
(Hearings, pp. 389 U 

This shows the erent and purpese of Mr. Brandeis to conceal the 
fact that while he appeared of record as the 3 for a publie 
official in the cause of conservation he was in fact g for and 
being paia for 2 for ane in the interest of puvate individuals 


n kept in 


to protect them rsonal Seine f. 

Mr. Kelley also testified to the fact that prior to the commencement 
of the hearings, Collier's were invited to appear and present evidence. 
(Hearings, p. 399. 


I have examined with some care the proceedings before the Glavis- 
Ballinger committee and Mr. Brandelss course in that h. and 
the männer of bis treatment of the committee and the ——.— ‘tends 
It does not seem to me to 


by the profession as an im- 
attorney for one fo. the 


action or p 
aggre 


su 
tion and = Limes 10 interest. The element of atter a pee 
and rotect a private Racy oessa» from personal liability 


was a false —.— which was se po imager Se concealed. 
Hapgoo like Mr. ivan, declared that it was well known 
terested in the investigation. But there 


ly pate due es 
es PB anno Works. Did Collier's W Weekly pub. the facts “respecting 


Lng fae nra a as it paad along? 


“Mr. Hapcoop. Yes, sir. 
“Senator Wonks. Was an said in Collier’s about Mr. Brandeis 
Collier’s during that cog 
which was activel Se 
porting various lines, including 
the statement that we were 


and rather satirical editorial, merely saying that we certainly wer 
— 55 8 support any other contributor who got into trouble of 
* Senator Works. Can you give us a reference to that editorial so 
that it cam be reached? 
Senator Work A Tad 3 do 1 but if you will 

he RKS, I did noi you. to now, 
furnish us with a copy of it I shall be very glad.” (Hearings, p. 458.) 


ng prid by 
contributor, when, in fact, as the evidence 
Mr. Hapgood shews, that Mr. Brandeis: w: 
Weekly and not Mr. Glavis. 
disclosed. But 


8 85 
5 
E 


e intolerant, 3 — not to bitter and — 
nant spirit that was presented and Mr. Brandeis 
co nE as ies OIS tter of able interest 
purpose of arriving a a ma e 
and concern. That he and his clients should ——— conceal the 
fact is not to be wondered at. The tes and makes 
clearer, if possible, the grave — — of the whole = 

ge wi hc pe er that ya as 


Bis, Storey” very we 
i sald in Bis testimony e und n b. was 
there in the ———— of an Illustrated newspaper that was in 
g caso all the way through, would have 
erent tia. ‘from. that waien hes occup when he 
U or — without means to conduct a great public inquiry.” 
earings, p. 


I call attention in this connection to this further canon of the Amer- 
—.— Bar Association: 


PROFESSIONAL ADVOCACY OTHER THAN BEFORE COURTS. 


“A lawyer openly, and im his true character, may rae! protek 
sional services before legislative or other bodies regardin oposed 
and in advoca of claims before departments. 2 
es of government, upon the same same principle — 


of . —.— which appearance before the courts; but 

tor U 8 — lager so, rag 8. * aoe than 
o emplo. 7 — or use means o 

those 2 the reason to action.“ 


THE WARREN CASE, 


S. D. Warren died May 2, 1 lea 
220885608. Ee 


terest 
the. partnership, allowed to draw out of the 

interest was terminated the d 
arren. 

“The year Mr. Warren died the property yielded a 
and the . — had yielded the year prior over 
been up 2 ve a quarter of a milli 
think, above 2 — eight years preceding.” 


man, 
Mr. Warten 


lawyer and the x pastoar of 

bill of sale of the personal 
Warren, M. B. and e 
one-half to 


ede 

b ce, t John E. Warren, 

Salil” propa to Susan C Nack BT Warnes, 2 ee 
FTT... 

The trustees shall 


said mills 
with full powers to do all things 
teess or, in their 


contemplation should 
end 


qecee. Sees profitable the trust ae continue to the 
of the 33 years; not, the property could be thro ck upon 
the heirs of the estate. 


FFP 1889, and was signed 


* — —— —— tog the trustees executed lease of th 
w the W. a e erty to 
Louis D. B (Hearings, p. 553.) a 


notice 

bein 1 on —.— for de his nants 

as pa reete ea 3 ‘on 2 
and paying there 

setter Rona Sate, 


per 
(over and above the interest at 6 per cent hereinbefore 


for). 
“It is hereby understood and agreed that the sa “Beandels —— 
assign this lease and the interest thereunder to a tnership con- 
sisting of Samuel D. Warren, Mortimer — a Fiske Warren, 
to conduct the business heretofore carried the name of S. D. 


under 
Warren & Co. under the same name, „ p- 553.) 
Tt is quite evident that these — yma 
pursuance of a previous — cee this lease should finally be 
made. Whether the 7 terms of the trust and of the lease, neither 
of which was signed by the heirs of the estate, were understood and 
agreed upon, the evidence does not disclose. 


1 


8 
assigned the same to S. D, 
who took 


possession of the mills and 
"Subsequently > s 


P. Warren became dissat 
— of the mills and brought his pean December 


given in the lease to him, Mr. Brandeis 
arren, M. B. Mason, and ke Warren, 
operated them for many years 


dissatisfied with the trans- 


action an 
19, 1009. agate „ ngs; p; 894. 
The substance of the bill, so far as s the question before 
the committee, is that 8. D. ao and Me Brandeis, his partner, de- 
vised a scheme for 8 propery in and for leasing the 
same to Mr. Warre and others ; Warren's interests under the 
lease, as he knew, would sag in conflict with the other heirs; that 
fm furtherance of the scheme W 


er of attorney to repre- 

him; that the interests of the the trust were 

not properly protected under the trust; that Warren violated his duty 
as and commi w are 


rinci: member, That 
D. Brandets and to his law 
af the same Samuel 


8 preparing said lease sald trustees, under the guidance and = 
rection of the defendant, Samuel D. Warren, having resaca chieff: 
the personal interests of the said ani D. Warren and his copartner. 

Su 


e 
ship and garding the interests g the — iais un 
trust. said 


And tPA 
“The plaintiff says that ity considers the substance of matters and 
not their form. ‘That the planned by the defendant, Samuel D. 
Warren, and adopted under his guidance, was in substance that the 
should be mana and the business carried on himself 
in cotrustee, Mo B. Mason, for the benefit of the widow 
and children of Samuel Dennis Warren. That under arrangement 
said Samuel D. Warren and the said 


copartner, Mortimer B. been incapacitated 
by reason of his illness aforesaid, resulting in death during the 
has planned 118 take out of the business 


in the way of ns. addi to his share as a 
beneficiary) upward of $100,000 for the year ending December 31, 
will said sum or a amount at the end of the 


y this court.“ (Hearings, p. U 
There were other 8 of breaches of the trust, but those set 
out will suffice to show what was the nature of the action. 
The case went to trial bat 1 — the end of the trial it was eom: 
promised by the heirs of S. D. Warren, who had died in the mean 
— — a ‘a largo 
e 


1909, 
1909 unless prevented from so di 


time, and others, ying Edward P. Warren, 
and taking ever his interest in fh 


— ag all the time after the death of S. D. nde) sr, until Ed- 
3 Warren brough ring to bring it, 
the interests 


to the con- 
F fatth, believed 


in the 
trary, that both Mr. to, presume, and Mr. 
terms of the lease to be justifiable under the nees. 
leaves the or the of an attorney . — 
resenting two wholly adverse and eon g interests at the same 
time er and pay of both. 


This raises a question about which there may very reasonably be 


differences of opinion. Mr. Storey, who 5 ust Mr. Brandeis, 
did not Cr t was wrong, said he might have done the same 
thing. rings, p. 279.) 


But wae asked whether it was not the common peene for a 


i cting, ag, 
practice but I think a bad practice.” 
Afterwards Mr. Storey explained 


p. 279.) 
ont a Inter this statement by 
Tetter. 
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Mr. Whipple took the position that Mr. Brandeis was “ possibly 
careless in not making very, very clear to Mr. Edward Warren just 
the whole transaction and its possible effect upon his rights.” (Hear- 


ings, p. 284.) 

Tiis full statement on the subject I have already giren. 

Mr. Bailey and Mr. Youngman, who represented Mr. Edward War- 
ren in the litigation, both regarded the course taken by Mr. Brandeis 
as absolutely wrong. (Hearings, pp. 138, 141, 471, 474.) 

And Mr, Youn n testifi that Mr, Storey was not present ex- 
cept one day during the trial; was only nominally an attorney in the 
case for Fiske Warren, who was not actually contesting the case one 
saf or tbe other. 

All of these gentlemen are capable and honorable members of the 
profession. The one thing that appeals to me as the most serious 
question of not only propriety, but of legal right, is the fact that 
when a conflict did arise between the parties whom he had up to that 
time represented and a suit was brought by one of them against 
the other, Mr. Brandeis should accept employment for one of his 
former clients against the other. The detailed information that he 
must have acquired from his long connection with the whole matter 
from the beginning to the end gave him an immense advantage over 
opposing counsel, Besides this, his confidential relations with 
Edwa Warren, evidenced by correspondence that bad taken place 
between them as attorney and clicnt, eat ag 4 the matters in litl- 
gation, should, it seems to me, have excluded him from any partici- 
pation in the controversy. Up to the time of making the lease I see 
no serious ground of complaint of Mr. Brandeis’s course. When the 
lease was made the interests of the partics became . and 
they could not be properly and ligit ately served by the same at- 
torney. It was complained that he neglected his duty to Edward 
9 eee = ee keeping him fully informed of what was going on and 
of his r 8. 

It 18 hot unusual for attorneys to advise a whole family respecting 
their business affairs when there is no disagreement between them. 
I think, as Mr. Storey said, it is a bad practice, that ma 
attorney, however conscientious he may be, into an unfortunate and 
awkward situation and arouse criticism. That was just what hap- 
pened in this instance, and when it happened the only true course to 
take was to decline, as soon as the difference arose between his clients, 
to represent either of them. The failure of Mr. Brandeis to take this 
course was the gravest mistake he made. 

It appears from the testimony of Mr. McClennen, Mr. Brandeis’s 
1 that for 21 years their firm drew an annual salary from the 

rustees under the trust, and the lessees from them whose interests 
were, of course, in direct conflict. The salary was $5,000 a year for 
part of the time, and then $4,000, amounting in the aggregate to some- 
shing like $90,000, and was divided between the two. Hearings, p. 

258. 
This continued up to the time when Edward P, Warren brought his 
suit, when the firm took the side of one of the interests, by which it 
bad been employed and pala, against one of the beneficiaries under the 
other, by which it had also been employed and paid. 

The real controversy was between one of the beneficiaries under the 
trust and heir to the estate, also represented by the firm, against the 
lessees, but if it had been between the beneficiary and the trustees the 
appearance by Mr. Brandeis would have been equally 5 

can not sce how this course of conduct can be justified or excused, 


THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD CASE. 


A contest was on between Stuyvesant Fish and E. W. Harriman 
involving the election of a board of directors for the Illinois Central 
Rallroad and the control of the road. They were each making stren- 
nous efforts to secure enough proxies from stockholders to control the 
situation. Waddill Catchings, representing the Harriman interests, 
employed the firm of Mr. Brandeis to aid him in securing such proxies. 
It seems to have been understood that Mr. Nutter, of the firm, should 
have charge of the work. But Mr. Brandeis was consulted with in the 
beginning and approyed of the employment of the firm for that pur- 

osc, Was may advised in the matter, and consented that the firm act 
n that capacity. (Catchings’s testimony, hearings, pp. 1 55 342.) 

The nature of the employment and the work done is fully explained 
by Mr. Catchings. (Hearings, p. 342.) 

Ile testified that the sole connection of Mr. Brandeis was to give his 
approval to the employment of the firm, (Hearings, p. 343.) 

ut this appears to be a mistake. 

Mr. Francis Peabody testified that a young lawyer came to him to 
get his proxy; that he told him he had already given it to Mr. Fish, 
and that he did not approye of the effort to remove Mr. Fish and that 


bring an 


he replied : 
ot Well, Mr. Brandeis pos 80 that he is a personal friend of yours,’ 
which was true, ‘and he asked me to say to you that he would like to 


have you give a proxy. which would have the efect of revoking my 
former proxy, in the Harriman interests, and that if you are unwilling 
to do so he personally will come over and sce you.’ said, ‘My mind 
is quite made up about it. He said, ‘Mr. Brandeis told me to say to 
you that he would like to come over and see you about it; and may I 
use your telephone?’ I said ‘Yes; you can use my telephone, but it is 
perfectly useless; nothing. i am quite certain, that Mr. Brandeis could 
tell me in the way of argument would induce me to change my proxy, 
as I have implicit faith in Mr. Fish.“ (Hearings, p. 750.) 

So it seems that Mr, Brandeis was taking part actively in the hunt 
for Harriman votes. 

In another matter that will be taken up later Mr. Joseph B. Warner 
accused Mr. Brandeis of having represented Mr, Harriman as his attor- 
ney, In the so-called Merger case Mr. Warner said: 

That was the situation when this report was made. Since that they 
haye done a good deal more. They have acquired the Illinois Central 
Railroad, the control of it, he has, and I suppose nobody could tell us 
more definitely about that than the attorney who is managing the anti- 
mortgage cause, for I understand that it was he who solicited for Mr. 
Harriman the proxies which enabled him to get the control of the Illinois 
Central ilroad, so far as Massachusetts stockholders were concerned. 
So we haye the interesting spectacle of the same gentleman declaiming 
against monopoly in the afternoon and evening, and declaring for it in 
the morning, in both cases, I assume, without pay, but in each case 
addressing the people of Massachusetts.” (Hearings, p. 635.) 

From the manner in which the subject was treated by both Mr. 
Warner and Mr. Brandeis it must haye been regarded as discreditable 
to have accepted such employment. At all events Mr. Brandeis wrote 
a letter denying the tmputation, in which he said: s 

“Mr. Warner said, in effect, that I was acting and had acted as 
counsel for Mr. Harriman, That statement is absolutely untrue in every 
respect. I have nerer acted, directly or indirectly, for Mr. Harriman 


or communicated directly or indirectly with him, or with anyone who 
represented him directly or indirectly; nor have I acted, so far as I 
know, directly or indirectly for any company with which Mr. Harriman 
has ever been connected. No one connected with my firm has ever 
acted directly or indirectly for Mr. Harriman or for any company with 
which Mr. Ha n was connected, except as follows: 

“On November 22, 1907, a representative of the firm of Sullivan & 
Cromwell, of New York, for whom we have acted from time to time for 
nearly 15 years, requested my partner, Mr. Nutter, to aid him in con- 
nection with obtaining proxies for the annual meeting of the Illinois 
Central. Mr. Nutter, in the presence of Sullivan & Cromwell's repre- 
sentative, asked me on that day whether there was anything in m 
merger fight which should prevent his acting in that matter, and 
told him none whatever; that so far as I knew Mr. Harriman had no 
interest of any kind in the merger question. 

“Mr. Nutter did act for Messrs. Sullivan & Cromwell, and either he 
or persons employed by him solicited in the most open manner during 
the course of several months proxies applying, among others, to many 
gentlemen who were known to most actively in favor of the merger. 

If the judgment of Mr. Warner and his associates were not entirely 
obscured by prejudice so as to grt overcrowd their reason, they would 
have found, in the fact that Mr. Nutter did act most publicly in the 
matter of soliciting proxies for the Ilinois Central meeting, the strong- 
est evidence that in this merger matter I could by no possibility be repre- 
senting Mr. Harriman, rather than the reverse.“ (Hearings, pi 352.) 

Disconnected with other matters to be considered later, this is the 
case made in this instance. There might be some question of the 
353 of a firm of lawyers accepting employment of that kind, but 
t seems to me to be rather a question of taste. The other issue is 
one of veracity. 


WRECKING THE NEW ENGLAND ROAD, 


The charge is made that the New Haven road undertook to de- 
stroy the New England road as a competitor, and finally succeeded, 
That Mr. Brandeis was instrumental in bringing abont that result, 
and brought a number of sults in different States in the effort to 
carry out that . Mr. Brandeis’s part in it, if that was the 
object of the sults, is thus stated by Mr. Moorfield Storey, who was 
then the attorney for the New England road: 

“Mr, Brandeis, actin ee or ostensibly for one N. F. Gold- 
smith and his partner, Mr. Keith, and one, Mr. Lotham, brought a series 
of bills, 10 in number, in Boston, in Rhode Island, and in Connecticut, 
aimed to paralyze the financial operations of the New England Railroad. 
One suit was brought for the purpose of preventing the payment of the 
dividends of the preferred stock, another was brought to prevent the 
issue of mortgage bonds. The New England Railroad had bonds which 
were paying 5 or G per cent and 6 or 7 per cent, and they desired to 
refund, and one of thelr “ogg na was to issue more bonds. Another 
suit was brought to attack their leases of certain branch lines, and in 
all 10 suits were brought. 

“In the spring of 1893 the Legislature of Massachusetts, first at the 
instance of certain dealers in produce, and afterwards giving the inves- 
Lin pipe a broader scope, appointed a committee to consider what the 
relations between these two railroads were, and I conducted the hearing. 
Mr. Brandeis testified that he was the main counsel; that the other 
counsel had acted under his direction. He testified that Messrs, 
Aring Webb, and Moorehouse, Connecticut lawyers, were acting under 
his direction, and that the bilis they — were drawn in his office, 
and that he was the counsel in charge. e said that scarcely a day 
passed for six months that he had not had something to do with those 
suits. The result of it was that the credit of the New England Rail- 
road was destroyed; its financial operations were impaired, and its 
sources of revenue were cut off, except so far as they came from 
earnings ; and, In the fall of 1803, the corporation went into the hands 
of a receiver, from which it emerged as a part of the New Haven 
Railroad. At the investigation I undertook to find out for whom Mr. 
Brandeis was acting, and he finally said that his client was Gold- 
smith. I asked who paid the bills, whereupon he declined to answer, 
saying that was a privileged question. I su, ted that it perhaps was 
not and he cited some authorities and stated he would consider it. 
That occurred on one day and the next day he was away from Massa- 
chusetts, as he testifled— think in New York—and the third day he 
came back and told us. He began by saying that While I am per- 
fectly willing to give this information to the committee, I want it to be 
agreed by Mr. Storey that it shall not be given out in any other inves- 
tigation.’ Here was his statement: 

“*We are willing to give the information to the public so far as the 
public needs it, or the legislature needs it, but we are not willing to be 
compelled before this tribunal to give testimony which will prejudice 
our case in court.“ 

“He wanted me to sign a written agreement that the testimony he 
gave there should not be used in these cases. But after I pointed ont 
that I could not very well see how any legitimate statement as to his 
clients would prejudice his case he decided on the whole that he would 
not insist upon it. Thereupon it turned out that Mr. Goldsmith was 
the owner of about 60 shares of stock, worth at that time about $3,000, 
and by no means in a position to incur the expense of six months’ em- 

loyment of counsel in Massachusetts, in Connecticut, and in Rhode 
sland in the briging of 10 suits. The bills which were brought for- 
ward were bills brought in the name of Goldsmith and such other 
stockholders as should see fit to join. They stood before the court and 
were pressing their suits brought by the stockholders in their own 
interests to prevent transactions which were pending and threatening 
to injure the value of their stock. It was rfectly apparent. It 
turned ont on examination that a man named Judge Kelly, from New 
York, had come on there and consulted Mr. coria (2), who was presi- 
dent of the Magee Finance Co., and they had em 16 — Brandeis. The 
question arose as to whose name the suit should brought in, and 
Mr. Carling ran over the list of stockholders, and they finally applied 
to somebody, whose name was not disclosed, who refused to allow his 
name to be used. Then it was that Mr. Goldsmith, a liquor dealer 
of Boston, was applied to, and apparently they promised him a con- 
siderable sum of money for the use of his name. His name was ac- 
cordingly used. When I asked Mr. Brandeis who was his client, he 
gave the name of Goldsmith and also gave the name Coburn, When I 
asked if he ever made any charge to those people on his books, he said 
no. I asked him to whom he did make his charges and he said he 
made them to Kelly, or they were 91275 through Kelly. 

Senator CHILTON. Who was Kelly? $ 

“Mr. Stoney. The lawyer who came on from New York representing 
somebody. 5 2 

“Mr. ANDERSON. Now one of the supreme court judges of New York. 

“Mr. STOREY. Yes; at that time acting as counsel, 
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name was 
In the fall of 1892 apparently, as the correspondence 3 
Kelly {0 lose his interest in the suit, and 
Messrs. Arling, Webb & 5 after writing to lied di- 
rectly to the New Haven road for ms, and from time on 
the litigation was carried on by them. In — course of that tion 
it became necessary that a bond should be given to ind 
defendants where an injunction was to be isaved to vent the tra- 
tion of certain bonds. The bond 1 in the sum of $25,000. The a 


5 ICIS Kemerent te mae tne He ke r be Mr’ DAS that these 
ostensible es were not his clients. He never ed them as 
such. He never made any them. He directions en- 


was resenting. 
road or he was not. If he was interested in the New Englan 
Railroad, there was no earthly reason why his name should not be 
used in those suits. he was not interested in the New England Rail- 
road, then it was clear that some outside influence, some outside person, 
for a reason unwil to disclose himself or itself, was working to in- 
jure the New England Railroad and working effectively, industriously, 
Peta agate: ” (Hearings, p. 266.) 
nd a 
“It 8 afterwards and appeared at the trial of the New 2 
directors that this 8 which I have oe as mad at 
have seen this week that the New Haven Railroa pua a Moore, tbe & 
Arl someth like $27,000 for services and expenses 
and t after Co us death and Mr. Goldsmith's death the ad- 
mintstrators of the Goldsmith estate brought suit 5 the Corbin 
tion for the use of his name, and the New Haven Halt liberal compen- 

sation for use of his name, and the New Haven Railroad settled that 
case by the payment of $10, 

It was further shown that in the actions lately — — by the Gov- 
ernment against the directors of the New Haven road one 
made was that Goldsmith suits were 1 in the — 5 of 
New Haven iow for — x purpose, of 3 its competitor, the New 


land Railroa ) 
Basie Store up his A on the subject as follows: 
“In the New England case have the facts that the suits were 
la F 
they were . for by the New F : that the ible 


Hearin 
"Extracts from the . and other “proceedings —.— : 2 


against William Rockefeller et al. were introduced in evidence at the 
the prominence that was given to t 


“There is also no 
an 


jected to th 
the, possinility at t at this time tha 


two 1 e of New York and the 
Deep! le vot Boston prin 0 else.“ 
Geis“ 8 before tne committee o usetts 


The DOT ee tae col ad ine a td ek 5 
serves the careful attention 


Brundeis's aceount of his the Goldsmith a Thai 
the New Haven finally took over these suits e Mal for all 
nses con with and gave a fred bond of 3 
is clearly shown. The suits, while brought e name of Go 
8 in fact ted carried on at the expense of 
one Austin C. Corbi who obligated himself to pay all of the 
of the Hti; tion, as I shall presently show. 9 Corbin acted in 
the beginning is not shown, but that the New Haven finally took his 
pisce and 8 itself responsible for the further prosecutions and 


nagement of the cases can not be 
ithe following correspondence used as exhibits in the Government 


suits discloses this: N x J 8 
EW York, Janua „ 1893. 
To Austin C. CORBIN, 175 
New York: 
We are informed that there is a 2 or suit in Connecticut, 
wherein one H. I. Knowlton and N. F. Goldsmith & Co. are plaintifs, 


that a bond for $25,000 is piven to ‘cone any costs or damages that 
g the defendants by reason of the granting of such 
injunction. We —2— have such bond as and if you will procure 
gree to rey ove any or damages that may be 
awarded and will — ana save you rates eR conn from all loss by 
reason of such litigation, we being consulted as to its management. 
Lucius TUTTLE. 
WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, 
A. PIERPONT MORGAN. 
Cuas. P. CLARK. 
(1630, 1631.) 


APRIL 12, 1898. 


J. 5 MORGAN, A 
8 Boz 3036, New York. 

2 8 Dean Mr. Mondax: Acknowledging your favor of the 11th in- 
stant, I beg to assure you that you need pay no attention to the Corbin 
suit. as we will assume all care and 8 lity in that matter, and 
it is now in the hands of our counsel, will give it all the attention 
a demands. I am very glad to know of your safe return and 


Yours, sincerely, Jonun M. Hay, Vice President. 
Jury 8, 1898. 


Hon. LYNDE Harrison, 
New pavon; Conn. 


leave to say that i will endeavor to obtain from Mr. Kochersperger a 
Statement of the dates and the amounts paid by our company on ac- 
count of the Goldsmith matter, ete, very soon. 


Joun M. HALL, Vice President, 


7 November 29, 1898. 
Hon. Lyspe Harrison, 


New Hacen, 2 
DEAR Jeree: Answering — — regarding expenses in tbe Gold- 
smith litigation, I would say that M Kochersperger has finally picked 
them out and the aggregate is $T, O74! 78. 
Yours, truiy, 
Jonx M. HALL, Vice President. 


AUGUST 4, 1898. 


Mr. WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, 
26 Broadway, "New York. 


My Drar Mr. ROCKEFELLERS Your statement of purchases and sales 
of N. II. & N. E. stock was dul 8 3 
to balance that account, and a the thanks of the company 
for the financial assistance 8 by Ae in bringing this important 
matter to a ul conclusion. 

Time alone can determine the financial benefit accruing to our com- 
— by the acquisition of the New land 

er should have been bullt. T aun ORRON. any benefits to be de- 


I am clear, however, that the greatest possible economies ought to be 

gement hat property in connection with our 

own and that such a policy will alone prevent the New England Rall- 
road becoming a very Serou burden to us. 


p 3 J M. Hate, Yi 
OHN L. 3 
(1633-1640. ) » Vice President., 
= 


WILLIAM 8 Esq.. 
Sipe ei Xew York, 


Dran Sir: ng * There is no reason whatever why Harrison 
should have troubled you with this matter, and ff you will kindly refer 
him direct to me, 1 will endeavor to see “that this matter is rly 


@isposed of, when it can be done on a fair basis, The claim of these 
8 is simply a blackmailing scheme, got up after Mr. Corbin's 
death, to secure pes npn Mr, Corbins. estate, aan inecfdentally from 


us, to such extent ranteed Mr. in for disbursements and 
services In the old suit ; ot Goldsmith against the New England Railroad 
which was with to — the issuance of additional funds 


of the New England Railroad Co., which resulted in oone the 

lroad Co. from — the large number of bonds 

which we, as ee hon of the New d Rallroad Co., would nave 

had to assume Figen yea succeeded in issuing them. Whatever we 
e 


Toate Tay truly, 


{Hearings p * 2) 
earings, p) 9-45 
ashing scheme referred to 3 Hall evidently refers to 

3 brought by the estate of th against the estate of 
Corbin to recover advances made by the former to carry on the suits, 
which will be further noticed presently. 

We have then the testimony of Hon. William J. Kelly, then a prac- 
—— lawyer, ne now a judge of the Superior Court of New York. (Hear- 


Joux M. Hann. 


— was 
not want to bring the suits in his own name. So he, assisted by Judge 
Go to them, Corbin obligating 
himself to pay all — go and protect idsmith from liability. 
Corbin had a m of the board of directors and president of 
i road. Judge Kelly says, after reciting the difficulties 
anc tors: s between Corbin and other members of the board of 

ctors : 


as put out oe the New England Itall- 
road he sald there was only one thing he shouid do. in w of the 


road had used their position, and Sooo using it, for the purpose of 
benefiting themselves at the expense “a the road; that there was only 
one Oh to do, and shat — to “fo brin roceedings to put the road into 
the hands of a receiver for m of the stockholders and the 
second-mi bondholders. 2 T at 1 when he came to me about these 
That is when I saw Mr. Brantieis first. I went to Bosten 
I saw Mr. Brandeis, and a. oy ed him to assist me in the matter. 
Bills of complaint were draw chusetts and Connecticut and 
New Le to 5 this road is the hands of a receiver, in which the 
charges to I refer were set forth in detail; the fact that the 
road was . that its operating expenses exceeded its earnings 

long before these suits were started.” “Brandeis, p- 405.) 
eis was employed was to 


eir first step wa t the com ny from paying dividends 
or . bonds. The att tion was k on foot until, in 1894, a 
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mortgage was foreclosed, when, as Judge Kelly says, “the Goldsmith 
liti aes and all these various Corbin litigations ceased.” (Hearings, 
p. 405. 

Evidently they had served their purpose. Corbin had turned the 
eases over to the New Haven road, that road guaranteeing the payment 
of all expenses. 

When asked whether, at the time, there was any scheme on foot on 
the part of the New Haven to wreck the New York & New England, 
Judge Kelly said: 

Ido not know Sara about it, sir. I had nothing to do with the 
New Haven Railroad at all at the time of the beginning of these litiga- 
tions: absolutely nothing to do with it. Mr. Corbin’s position was an- 
tagonistic to them at that time. He had expected to carry on the New 
England Railroad, sir. It was long after that that the New Haven 
road had anything to do with these litigations. The end of 1893 or 


1804 was the first time they had any connection with these litigations, 
and that was when the foreclosure suit was herpes, or imminent, when 
these litigations were of no service to anybody.” (Hearings, p. 4 


Ile also says that Mr. Brandeis was not employed to wreck the New 
porgo Railroad and that “the reason he was employed was to show 
that the New England Railroad was wrecked at that time and to pre- 
vent the further distribution of the corporate assets among certain of 
the directors,” which would amount to practically the same thing In 
the interest of the New Haven road and accomplished the desired result 
as above set out. The New Ponana road was wrecked, and it was 
taken over by the New Haven, he preliminary proceedings involving 
temporary injunctions tying up the activities of the road were success- 
ful, and when this was accomplished the litigation was no longer pushed 
but waited until the mortgage was foreclosed against which the New 
England, tied up as it was by the pending litigation, was helpless to 
protect itself. Vhether, if let alone, it could have survived there is no 
proof nor can anyone tell. But it is certain that it could not with this 
obstructing litigation nding. It became an easy victim of the New 
Haven road. And that this was just what was intended is evident from 
the events as they followed each other, culminating at last in the New 
Haven taking over the litigation of Corbin’s tamp (Hearings, p. 407.) 

Judge Kelly also t es that Goldsmith's estate sued the Corbin 
estate for his expenses, and those expenses were paid by the New Haven 


d. (Hearings, p. 408. 
4 ale ni fi and the nature of them are also explained by him, 


Beets suits * 
enrin a X 

‘ It is . shown that as soon as the road was reduced to a state of 
helplessness, Corbin lost interest in it and did not want to put any more 
money into eae e 3 is quite evident from Judge Kelly's tes- 
timony. (Hearings, p. 3 

Corbin first indemnified Goldsmith to induce him to commence the 
litigation, and then the New Haven road guaranteed payment of all 
expenses to induce Corbin to keep it going, and the attorneys were serv- 
ing them throughout. They were all playin; into the hands of the New 
Haven road and wrecking the New England for the benefit of the New 
Haven. 

Y this was the intention of Corbin from the beginning I have 
OONDE, Everything points in that direction. Judge Kelly says he 
did not know it. It is only fair to say that Mr. Brandeis did not. But 
the effect of such litigation was so transparently for the purpose of 
wrecking the New England road that it should have made a prudent 
and careful attorney suspicious that his services were being used for 
an improper purpose. He should have been doubly cautious and on his 

ard when he knew that the nominal plaintif was not his client, but 
That some one else, whose identity was concealed, had employed and 


as paying lim for appearing. 
h It rt on altogether too common, I am afraid, to bring suits in 
this way. It is a practice that should be condemned. It is a deception 


on the court and one means of encouraging and promoting litigation. 
If Mr. Corbin had been compelled to bring the suits In his own name, 
they probably would not have been brought at all. It would have been 
a commendable and highly proper thing for his attorney to have said 
to him, “I will bring these sults in your own name, if you desire it, 
but I will not accept a retainer from you to prosecute them in the 
name of another man who is only your dummy and would not prose- 
cute them at his own expense.” 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY CASE. 


This case presents a remarkable state of affairs. Mr. Fox, one of 
the attorneys before the committee, thus stated the case: 

“Mr, Fox. The situation is this: It develops the utterances by Mr. 
Brandeis in the speech before a certain organization in Boston, at the 
time he was acting as and published as being made by ‘counsel’ to a 
certain protective association, composed of persons who were policy- 
holders in the Equitable Society, were incorporated in this court paper 
which he filed, in effect. Among these apparently was Mr. C- 
Sweeney, and we find Brandeis, Dunbar & Nutter paid by Mr. Mc- 
Sweeney, one of the policyholders, for services in connection with his 
policy, a certain amount, We shall, we suppose, through Mr. McClen- 
nen, with the ald of Mr. Anderson, prove a little more precisely the 

i ret intone cnt of this protective association. We then find later that the 
utterances or the acts which Mr. Brandeis charged in his speech as an 
individual as being iniquitous, he defends as counsel for the Equitable, 
taking a position at one time peocisey contrary to the ition taken 
later, not only as regards the legality, but the morality.” (Hearings, 


p. 680). 

Some of the stockholders of the company, being dissatisfed with the 
management, organized amongst themselves a protective association, so 
called. Mr. Brandeis espoused the cause of these complaining stock- 
holders and acted as secretary and adviser of the association without 
compensation. (Testimony of Whitman, p. 972.) 

Mr. Whitman says the action of the stockholders was friendly and 
for the benefit of the company. As evidence of the state of comity 
existing and the friendly nature of the movement I quote from a 
speech delivered Iran: randeis before the Commercial Club of Bos- 
ton, October 26, 1905 : 

“Mr. President and gentlemen, eight months ago dissension amon 
guilty officers of the Equitable Life Assurance Society first direct 
public attention to the conduct of the life insurance business. Since 
then the disclosures of financial depravity have aroused widespread 
indignation; but even then the importance of the subject is not gener- 
ally realized, * * * 

“ Such is the power which the American people have intrusted to 
the managers of these large companies. How has it been exercised? 
Substantially as all 8 power since the beginning of the 
world—selfishly, dishonestly, and in the long run, inefficiently. The 
breaches of trust committed or permitted by men of high financial 
reputation, the disclosure of the payment of exorbitant salaries and 


commissions, the illegal participation in syndicate profits, the persistent 
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perversion of sacred trust funds to political PUL ORES: the cooperation 
of the large New York companies to control the legislatures of the 
country—these disclosures are Indeed distressing; but the practice of 
deliberate and penonton deception of the public which the testimony 
discloses, though less dramatic, is even more serious. s 

In the case of common criminals flight is accepted as confession of 

ilt. With financiers and business men falsification of books has 

therto been considered the strongest evidence of guilt. Yet the falsi- 
fication of the books of these companies has been a persistent practice, 
Secret ledgers have been opened in which were entered questionable in- 
vestments and more questionable expenditures. Hundreds of thousands 
spent for legislative purposes” were charged up in real estate account, 
So elaborate has been the system of fraudulent entries that after 
months of investigation the particular form of rascality embodied in 
the Equitable’s $685,000 Mercantile Trust Co. so-called“ yellow dog” 
account has not yet been detected. 

“The degree of guilt involved in such transactions will be appre- 
ciated only when one remembers that the life insurance business be- 
yond all others in the world rests upon confidence—confidence that in 
the remote, indefinite future the present sacrifice of the policyholder 
will bring protection to widow and children.“ (Hearings, P. 668.) 

This must have been regarded as a friendly and playful reference to 
the methods of the company, for Mr. Brandeis was at that time and 
has been ever since the attorney of the company. 

Mr. McClennen, one of the firm, testifies that no complaint what- 
ever was made by the company of Mr. Brandeis’s attack upon it, 
(Hearings, E 684.) 

He testifies also to the continued relation of attorney and client 
between the 8 and the firm and names a number of cases in 
which they appeared for the compar’ all through this trouble and 
down to this time. (Hearings, pp. 684, 685. 

In one of the cases, namely, Peters v. e Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society, the complaint charged some of the very things against 
the company that Mr. Brandels so dramatically denounced in his 
commer 1 club speech. (See the bill in equity in that case, hearings, 
p. 5 

In that case Brandeis, Dunbar & Nutter appeared for the defendant 
corporation and filed an answer denying all the charges made against 
it in the bill, (Hearings, p. 676. 

The position of Mr. Brandeis in his public utterances strongly con- 
demning the company and his appearance for the company and his 
defense of it against like charges seem so Inconsistent as to need ex- 
planation. Mr. McClennen, a member of the firm, bas given his ver- 
sion of it, which is nothing more than a history of the proceedings in 
the matter without any ben gre RT of their apparently inconsistent 
positions. (Hearings, pp. 697, 698.) 

It appears from his testimony that the case first came to the notice 
of their firm August 25, 1906, about 10 months after the commercial 
club speech. It was probably one of the results of that agitation 
against the company and by rights might well have been prosecuted 
by Mr. Brandeis to vindicate his charges against the company, 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO, CASB, 


Mr. Brandeis was charged with unprofessional conduct in certain 
cases concerning the stock of the Gillette Safety Razor Co., and evi- 
dence was offered to sustain the charge. I have been unable to see 
any reasonable ground of complaint of Mr. Brandeis’s course in that 
case, taken as a whole. It was another struggle to get control of a 
corporation of which so many seemed to fall to the lot of Mr. Brandeis. 
They generally engender much ill feeling and charges and counter- 
charges of misconduct, as they did in this case. 

THE OLD DOMINION COPPER MINING & SMELTING CO. CASB. 


This is another case in which Mr. Brandeis incurred the violent dis- 
leasure of some of the parties concerned. It began by his employment 
o oust Mr. Bigelow and his friends from the management of the com- 
pany on the ground that Bigelow had wrongfully converted to his own 
use a large and valuable block of the stock of the company. Mr. 
Brandeis represented the complaining stockholders and his clients were 
successful in getting control of the company. Mr. Brandeis was then 
made the general counsel of the reorganized company and Charles Sum- 
ner Smith, one of his stockholder clients, became its president. A con- 
solidation or combination of the stock and operations of the Old 
Colony and the United Globe mines, owned by Phelps Dodge & Co., was 

roposed and the value of the stock of each of the companies becamo 
Important. The directors of the Old Colony Co, caused an investigation 


of the properties of the two companies to made by an engineer, and 
received a report from him showing that the stock of the Old Colon 
Co. was greatly more valuable than the other company, It was claime 


that in the effort to induce the stockholders of the Old Dominion Co. 
to deposit and post their stock with that of the United Globe mines as 
of equal value this report was concealed for a time from them by the 
directors, and that this was done with the connivance and under the 
advice of Mr. Brandeis. There is no evidence to sustain this charge. 
It appears that Mr. Brandeis had nothing to do with the suppression of 
the 5 Sake and that if he had there was sufficient reason for not making 
ic at that time, which was done a little later. (See testimon 


e Old Colony Copper Mining & Smelting Co. 
o. was formed as a holding 5 
e 


the fight for control of the company, was made one of the two trustees, 
In the trust agreement it was provided that the trustees should recelve 


In turn the board of directors agreed with Mr. Brandeis to pay 
him 10 The effort to 


collect 
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The trustees had nothing to do with the collection of the money. 
The suits were brought and prosecuted by- the Old Dominion Copper 
Mining & Smelting Co. All the trustees did was to receive the 
money and pay it cut to the stockholders. The fee received by Mr. 
Brandeis would seem large, at first blush, but I do not think it was 
an unreasonable charge. The amount recovered was something over 

i „000, and the litigation involved the bringing of suits dif- 
ferent State and Federal courts and covered several years rea 
the Supreme Court of the United States. But the amount paid the 
trustees was unconscionable. They had practically nothing to do 
that could not have been done by any competent clerk or accountant 
at an expense cf a few hundred dollars. 

The only reflection that can justly be cast upon Mr. Brandeis in 
the whole transaction, as I see it, is that he devised this scheme, 
including the creation of this trust, and himself fixed the compensa- 
2 oF the trustees that has proved to be exorbitant, (Hearings, p. 

But there is nothing to show and no claim that Mr. Brandeis 
profited in any way by reason of this fact. He received his own fee, 
that was, in my jud 3 well earned and nothing more. 

There is nothing in this charge worthy of serious consideration. 


THE MERGER CASE, 


The Merger case, so called, was an attempt on the part of the New 
Haven road to take over and absorb the ston & e. One e 
Lawrence was a very large stockholder in the Boston & Maine and 
was opposing the proposed merger and solicited Mr. Brandeis’s as- 
sistance to prevent it. Mr. Brandeis’s position in the matter is thus 
stated by his partner, Mr. McClennen: 

“The desire of the Lawrence interests was to prevent this, I will 
say, merger, as a short term, to express it. Mr. Brandeis was entirely 
in 1 with that, but states that it appeared to him that it was 
a question of public policy of New England that deeply affected gener- 
ally New England interests, the interests of the community of New 
England; that it would involve his taking public positions on the mat- 
ter, and that he should prefer not to be hampered by being in the 
state of contemplation. earings, p. 991.)“ 

So Mr. Brandeis undertook the work as a public duty, but, at the 
same time, paid the other members of his firm $25,000 out of his own 
582 855 elr fee for the services rendered by him. (Hearings, pp. 

In other words, Mr. Brandeis, by paying his partners a fee, recog- 
nized this as seryices rendered a private individual, but for himself 
personally he preferred to treat it as a public service that should be 
rendered without compensation. In this he took precisely the opposite 
course pursued by him in the Glavis case and one was quite as likely 
to create suspicion and criticism of his motives as the other. The 
fact that he was taking this course was concealed as his taking a fee 
in the Glavis case was concealed. (Hearings, p. 993.) 

Naturally, as Mr. Anderson, who acted as Mr. Brandeis's counsel on 
the hearing tuonen asked to act by the committee, says there “ were 
insinuations in this record that he was appearing in the public interests 
and also prira. (Hearings, p. 992. 

That was precisely what he was doing. He took up the matter at 
the instance of Mr. Lawrence, represented his interests, and paid his 
partners for the services. far as his appearance for Mr. Lawrence 
was concerned the situation would not have been in the least diferent 
as a matter of principle if Mr. Lawrence had paid the fee to all of 
the firm instead of his paying it to his partners. The only effect of 
this course, instead of the unequivocal one of taking compensation 
from Mr. Lawrence, was that Mr. Lawrence esca the payment of a 
fee that was 1 7 due from him and Mr. Brandeis was placed in an 
equivocal and questionable situation. The natural result was that 
ostensibly he appeared in the public interests only, and was suspected 
of bad faith, in that he was believed to be appearing in that way and 
being id by private interests. It was just that suspicion that 
brought the transaction before the committee. On the other hand, if 
the truth had been made known, as Mr. McClennon now discloses It, 
the public would have suspected that the money he paid his partners 
was made up to him in some other way. 

It was a position that no attorney should allow himself to occupy, 
and one that, any way one can look at it, was bound to bring him 
under suspicion of his motives. Whether such a suspicion was justi- 
fied or not, it put him in a false situation. 2 

EMPLOYMENT BY LIQUOR DEA 2 

The governor of Massachusetts recommended to the legislature an 
amendment to the liquor law making it more certain as a means of 
promoting temperance in that State. Mr. Brandeis “was registered 
under the law as a” legislative counsel for the Protective Liquor Deal- 
ers’ Association and the New England Brewers’ Association to oppose 
the legislation. (Hearings. p, 1056.) 

s was a long time ago, February, 1891. Public sentiment and 
individual opinions have greatly changed since then and one can not 
justly be judged by the present standards in dealing with the senti- 
ments expressed. ut the question was not one of prohibition but 
regulation of the liquor traffic. 

Mr. pinen offered me oan 18 bills favorable to the liquor 
dealers. Hearin, i A 58. 

He also 1588 A extended address in favor of his clients. 
He conceded the great evils flowing from the liquor traffic and that it 
should be regulated, but contended K the kind of regulation 
atest ae friends of temperance. (Hearings, p. 1058.) 

e said: 

“The use of liquor is not a wrong. It is the abuse and not the use 
which is wrong, and, consequently you must not allow yourself to be 
carried away by your emotions; you must not be misled by your indig- 
nation at the misery which liquor has produced.“ 

He insisted that liquor must and would be sold and drunk, and the 
only question was.“ How ean the traffic be conducted with least injury 
to the inhabitants?" (Hearings, p. 1059.) 

And the remedy he insisted upon was, “ Make the liquor business 
respectable.” 

e said further: 

“If you will but recognize facts instead of closing your eyes to 
them, as these gentlemen of the Law and Order League have done; if 
you will accept the fact that 17 — is desired by a large majority of 
ihe voters of the Commonwealth, and consequently that people will 


sell it; if you will recognize that and will make laws which do not 
necessarily harrass those engaged in the business; if you will let 
them conduct it respectably—as a majority of these people desire to 
conduct their business—if you will permit them to earn, not merely 
money, but what is more important, the esteem of their fellow men, 
the whole race of liquor-dealer politiclans will soon pass away. 


liquor dealers will become as inconspicuous in public life as the 
butchers and bakers. They will devote their leisure and their means 
to such enjoyments as others do, instead of seeking to control officials 
and elections by fair means or by foul. You made the liquor dealers 
politicians as you made them criminals when you passed laws which 
were unreasonable and clashed against the habits of the great mass of 
the people when you made their business precarious; when you selected 
that class of the community for invidious distinction and persecution. 
Repeal the obnoxious laws, and, when once you have removed the real 
cause of this evil—the unhealthy conditions—nature will lend its 
ever-ready aid, and the body politic will recover.” ier . 1064.) 

The views expressed in this address differ very materially from my 
own, but I have no doubt they were shared by a very large proportion 
of the community at that time. 

Besides, a man should not be condemned for expressing his views 
sincerely entertained. The vice of it is that these were not the views 
of Mr. Brandeis, the citizen, expressed in the public interest. They 
were the paid-for sentiments of a lawyer advocating a change of the 
laws of State in the interests of a business acknowledged by all 
thinking people to be injurious to the public welfare. It was a great 
moral question, up for legislation, and upon such no man should appear 
as the paid attorney of private interests. 


PROTESTS. 


Many protests against the confirmation of Mr. Brandeis have been 
received by the committee and recorded in the hearings, First was 
a list of 61. (Hearings, p. 319.) 

Then came 16 others, on separate protests, stating their reasons for 
objecting tc the confirmation. (Hearings, pp. 622, 623. 

affirm a lack of judicial temperament and that “ his reputation 
among a large number of the mem of his own profession and of 
the propie in general is such that he has not their confidence.” 

Another protest, ed by Wiliam H. Taft, Simeon E. Baldwin, 
Francis Rawle, Joseph H. Choate, Elihu Root, and Moorfield Storey, 
all of whom have been presidents of the American Bar Association, 
in the following language: 

“To the SENATE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY: 


“The undersigned feel under the painful duty to say to you that, in 
their opinion, taking into view the reputation, character, and profes- 
sional career of Mr. Louis D. Brandeis, he is not a fit person to be a 
3 of the Supreme Court of the United States.“ (Hearings, p. 


These protests, coming from men of high standing, many of them 
lawyers of high rank, should receive consideration in determining our 
course, 

REPUTATION. 


The protests to which I have referred placed their opposition in 
part upon the fact that Mr. Brandeis's pusen among a large part 
of the members of his own bar and others is not good. 

The subcommittee permitted evidence to be adduced bearing upon 
the question of reputation, but limited the number of witnesses to five 
on each side. As might be expected, the witnesses differ widely as to 
this, but all agree that amongst some of the members of the bar and 
others his reputation is not good. The witnesses for Mr. Brandeis 
claim that the reputation thus admitted is not eral and not well 
founded What they say on this subject—all of them admittedly men 
of standing and integrity, is worthy of attention. 

Mr. Bailey gives it as: 

“First. That he is a very able lawyer; that he is a man of keen 
intellect; that he is an able advocate; that he is mot entirely trust- 
worthy.’ (Hearings, p. 153.) 

Mr. Storey: 

“I think his reputation is that of a man who is an able lawyer, 
very energetic, ruthless in the attainment of his objects, not serupu- 
then the methods he adopts, and not to be trusted.” (Hearings, p. 


Mr. Storey gives the names of a large number of ah hes and others 
wre have ex 25 emselyes unfavorably as to his reputation. 

arias p- $ 

Mr. hippie, in speaking of the Lennox case, said: 

lle was sincere about it, and it illustrates, to my mind, why you 
save heard about Mr. Brandeis from the Boston bar some things at 
you have heard. ink they haye misunderstood him. That is my 
personal opinion, and I think if Mr. Brandeis had been a different sort 
of man, not so aioof, not so isolated, with more of the comradery of 
the bar; gave his confidence to more men, and took their confidence ; 
said to them, when he was charged with 3 that was doubtful, 
Boys, what do you think about it?’ and talked it over with them 
you would not have heard the things you have heard in regard to him. 

But Mr. Brandeis is aloof; he is intensely centered in carrying out 
his own ideas and his own ideals, which I believe are pure, which I 
believe are high-minded; and he does not, so far as I know, consult 
with anybody or take them into his confidence, and he will do things 
of a startiing character. Nothing could illustrate it better than this 
Lennox matter.” (Hearings, p. 300.) 


And, again: 

“I think I have stated with sufficient clearness my belief that the 
opinion which has been expressed with regard to Mr. Brandeis in your 
hearings is founded upon a misconstruction of Mr. Brandeis's motives, 
because the thing that colors a man’s acts. usually is his motive.“ 
d p. 305. 

And, in speaking of the men who have questioned Mr. Brandeis's 
reputation, he says: 

“As I remember that list, I do not think the motives of one of them 
could be impugned. I think they misunderstand Mr. Brandeis. I do 
not think that they are very much in sympathy with a great deal that 
he does. But I can not think of anyone in the list that I have seen 
who does not conscientiously believe just the statement which he 
signed. They are, all of them, very high-minded men. I do not think 
they are all of them very liberal or 8 men. I think they 
are conservative, and I think that anything that threatens or menaces 
the traditions which they revere they think is worse than an icono- 
elast.“ 

* * * * s * s 


“I do not think one of them would sign that paper without the most 
deliberate and prayerfui thought as to whether they were doing Mr. 
Brandeis an injustice, or whether by so doing they were dischargin 

, and that they were required to do it. They are all o 
a class in that reece Men that would not for the world do a wrong 
or a harm to anybody else consciously; but, on the other hand, they 
have their conception of a duty, and that is if anyone is propagating 
mischieyous propaganda that upsets the traditions in the community 


9084 


— all revere it ds a public duty to abate it.“ 


Mr. Pillsbury: 
“ His n as it has come to me is that of a very active, 
adroit, and successful business lawyer; a man of unbounded audacity ; 
W. 


(Hearings, pp. 308- 


aman if you wish to 
should say, of duplici 
so that nobody ever ows where ‘he really is or what he is really 
1 bave not ever heard him aecused of cheating in money 
transactions.” (Hearings, p. 684.) 

Mr. Hutchins: 

“His general reputation at the bar is that he is a lawyer of great 
ability. bat not 1 3 p. 611. 

Mr. Hall. Mr. Hall's estimate of Mr. Brandeis is in the form of a 
letter. He says: 

“First, then, so far as ability goes, there can be no question as to 
Mr. Brandeis professional stan . He is universally acknowledged 
to be one of the ablest men at our „both in t of legal learning 
and of effectiveness. and if the question was of intellectual ability alone, 
his appointment would be 8 approved. 

“oc is, however, equally little question that he is not generally 


pular with the bar, and that among a considerable proportion of the 


awyers here he has the reputation of not being a man with whom 
it is pleasant to deal in business matters and one who is unscrupulous 
in zegara to his professional conduct. Just how far there any 
solid foundation for such a reputation it is extremely difficult to say. 
So far as specific charges go, all of any consequence of which I have 
ever heard have been or be One: to the attention of the commit- 
tee at W. . and of those it unnecessary that I should speak, 
à ially as I can add nothing of my personal ‘knowledge. 


The ral reputation remains, and it is certainly one which is 
worthy of consideration in estimating the fitness of an appointment to 
the bench. Indeed, I think in the ext state of the feeling here that 


no one can be fairly criticized for op the appointment.” 
ings. Pp, 619, 629.) 

r. Hall expiains how this reputation has grown up out of his 
idealism and the constant attacks that have been made upon him, and 
then says further: 

“ Undoubtedly, be is a merciless pacer greg tes fighting his cases up to 
the limit and with great technicality and taking every advantage which 
the jaw allows him out, perhaps, always a keen regard for fair 
play. So far as I am aware, nothing more than this could be fairly 
considered as proved against him. On the other hand, there is, excep. 
among a comparatively small number of pooni „In general r tion 
tbat Mr. Brandeis bas rendered public service to the community of 
extraocdinary value, and that in doing so he bas been actuated by dis- 
interested motives. He lives with great simplicity, and has throughout 
wis career devoted to unpaid public work a very senge proportion of his 
time and energy. With the opportunities that have open to him he 
could, by following more conservative courses, have been a much richer 
man than he is to-day. 1 do not think it can fairly be doubted that he 
deliberately chose to serve the public rather than to devote himself 
entirely to making money, nor do I think it can be fairly questioned 
2. 620. doing this he was actuated by high motives.” earings, 
p. * 

He recites the work that Mr. Brandeis has done in the public inter- 
est, and especially for the poor, and then says: 

“ Of his fundamental honesty of purpose and his deep moral enthusl- 
asm I feel absolutely sure. His qualifications for the position of 
Suprana Court judge far outw igh, in my judgment, anything that can 
fairly be urged against h or these reasons I sincerely hope his 
nomination will be con 


im. 
firmed.” 

This gives, I think, a fair understanding not only of his idea of 
Mr. Brandeis’s reputation but what Mr. Hall himself thinks about him 
and his quatifications 

Mr. Gregory. Mr. Gregory lives in Chicago, and knows Mr. Brandeis 

d tion among the Jawyers of 
He was for one yeu“ president of the American Bar Associa- 


(Hear- 


k it is excellent as a lawyer of ability and character.” (Hear- 
“Walker. After re-iting at considerable length the,“ fights ” 
Brandeis had been in with the financial interests of Boston, he 


1 have never heard Mr. Brandeis criticized before these various 
matters that I have just referred tu. His firm in Massachusetts cer- 
tainly stood high. I know Mr. Brandeis and know the members 
of his frm.” ( „ p. 811.) 

Mr. Adams had this to say: 

“ J think there is quite unanimous assent thet Mr. Brandeis is a very 
able lawyer of found learning, but that . the question whether 
he is and has — wholly straightforward n his practice there is a 
divided opinion. If I may analyze it as I observe it, there is a group 
of men of high standing—like Gen. Peabody, in the community who 
are in the network of State Street, which ts our financial street—who 
state and think that Mr. Brandeis is not straighttorward in his prac- 
tice. I think tho opinions en traced, run into some one of these 

ckets of more or less publicity, myer a i the Lennox case, the United 
Shoe Machinery case, the wrecking of the New England—those allegn- 
tions. That is a fair statement as to that group. On the other hang. 
there is a large body of the bar who, coinciding with what I have sald 
as to his heing a very able gic’ bal a man of profound learning, also 
believe that he is actuated by lofty purposes, is honest and trustworthy. 
That is all I have to say.” (Hearings, p. 766.) 


Mr. 8 

“T think his reputation for ability is I think he is considered 
as a conspicuously able man; but, on the other hand, his reputation 
is that he is not always truthful, and that he is untrustworthy, and 
that he sails under false colors.” (Hearings, p. 750.) 

Mr. French: 

“Among the rank and file of the Boston bar and the Massachusetts 
bar, so far as I know them, Mr. Brandeis has, in my experience, the 
reputation of be a man of integrity, a man of rages man who is 


conscientious! ving for what he believes to be rig There are, 
of cour mage of opinion as 15 eee pong A, 
hat, in era been m. ente reference to the Suffo! 

ee of which I am a — oon the Massachusetts bar, his 


man can 


rofessional utation. He has made enemies, of course. 
— t be av ve as he is. ting 
F career, without making 


m the firing during 
many enemies, (Hearings, p. 770. 
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into questions genie integrity—a man, 1 
f aouble-diealing ; a man works under cover | 
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Mr. Boynton: 

“That reputation, so far as I know it, is good. Down to the time 
this appointment was made I think the only thing that bad ever come to 
my attention in any way reflecting u Mr. Brandeis was certain 

inted matter circulated 1 the United Shoe Machinery Co. With that 
exception, I do not think I ever heard anything reflecting in any way 

m his character as a man or as a lawyer. 

“I think I might say that the men of my acquaintance—two or three 
men who are my personal friends who have been very close to Mr. 
Brandeis—have spoken most warmly in his favor, and by that I mean 
1118271 this b. i began. They would speak so now, I know.“ 

earings, p. 771. 

I have trka to give as soapy eri I can, from brief extracts, what 
was said by all the witnesses who tified on this subject. I hope none 
of them have been overlooked. 

But this analysis of the evidence of what Mr. Brandeis’s reputation 
is would not be complete without reference to what was said by some 
of the men who have worked im in the effort to better social 
and economic conditions and help the 8 

Edmund A, Whittier testifies to his generous work, without com- 
pensation, for the American Fair Trade League. which is a business 
(Hearings, 5. 812.) 

War, spoke very highly 


National Consumers’ 


signed in his behalf, 
enr very earnestly in commendation of Mr. 

Brandels's work for the board of arbitration of the garment-working 
. New York, of which Mr. Brandeis was chairman. (Hear- 

zs, p. 4 

It evident that while Mr. Brandeis has many enemies among 
business men and lawyers who do not believe in him, he has many 
friends among the poor and lowly and those who are working to better 
their condition. 


760.) 


CONCLUSIONS. 


T have endeavored to make a fair and full statement and analysis of 
the evidence. I have done so largely to ald me to comprehend and 
apply it and thereby reach a just conclusion. It has led me irrisistibly 
to conclude that the nomination should be rejected. For many reasons 
T should be glad to find otherwise. I am greatly in een with much 
of the work that Mr. Brandeis has been do to better economic, indus- 
trial, and social conditions. Much of this I am convinced he has done 
generously, unselfishly, and for the common good. Much of it he has 
done in ways and by means that do not appeal to me at all. He has 
in many Instances been intolerant and offensive tn his methods. as the 
evidence shows. He has resorted to concealments and d tion when 
n frenk and open course would have been much better and have saved 
him and his profession from suspicion and criticism. He has defied the 
plain ethics of the profession and in some instances has violated the 
rights of ‘his clients and abused their confidence. There is nothing in the 
evidence that leads me to think he has done these things corruptly or 
with the hope of reward. His course may have been the result of a 
desire to make large fees, but even this is not clear. He seems to like 
to do startling things and to work under cover. He has disregarded 
or defied the propricties, It has been such courses as he has pursued 
that have given him the reputation that has been testified to, and tt is 
not undeserved. It is just such a reputation as his course of dealing 
and conduct would establish in the minds of men. This reputation 
must stand as a strong barrier against bis confirmation. 

If it were Mr. Brandeis alone that is to be concerned. and it should be 
believed that this reputation is undeserved and unjust, it should have 
no weight; but the effect of such an appointment on the court is of 
much greater importance. To place a man on the Supreme Court 
Bench who rests under a cloud would be a grievous mistake. As I said 
in the beginning, a man to be appointed to the exalted and responstble 
position of Justice of the Supreme Court should be free from suspicion 
and above reproach. Whether suspicion rests upon him unjustly or not 
his confirmation would be a mistake, It is argued st him that he 
is not possessed of the judicial temperament. There is just ground for 
this objection, As some of his friends said. he is radical, and for that 
reason he has offended the conservatives. That may be no cause of re- 

roach; but the temperament that has made him many enemies and 
brought him under condemnation in the minds of so many people would 
detract from his u ess asa judge. He is of the material that makes 
good advocates. reformers, and crusaders, but not good or safe judges. 

Takine all these things into consideration, I submit that the nomi- 
nation should be rejected, and so report. 

Jons D. Works. 


APRIL 3, 1916. 

Mr. STONE. 
tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to, and (at 5 o'clock and 20 minutes 
D. m. Thursday, June 1, 1916) the Senate adjourned until to- 
morrow, Friday, June 2. 1916, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


I move that the Senate adjourn until 11 o'clock 


NOMINATIONS. 
Erecutire nominations received by the Senate June 1 (legisla- 
tive day of May $1), 1916. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
MEDICAL CORPS. 

Lieut. Col. William P. Kendall, Medical Corps, to be colonel 
from May 26, 1916, vice Col. Louis Brechemin, retired from 
active service May 25, 1916. 

Maj. Deane C. Howard, Medical Corps, to be lieutenant colonel 
from May 26, 1916, vice Lieut. Col. William P. Kendall, pro- 
moted. 

APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY. 
MEDICAL RESERVE CORPS. 
To be first lieutenants with rank from May 27, 1916. 

Frederic Hagler, of Missouri. 

Ingvald Martinius Josephson Hotvedt, of Michigan, 

Hugo Francis Mehl, of Wisconsin. 
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Roy Herndon Cox, of Illinois. 
Lawrence Howard Robles, of Illinois. 
Magnus Jacob Myers, of New York. 

Edward Perey Eglee, of New York. 
Charles Mallory Williams, of New York. 
Archie Ewing Gordin, of New York. 
Arthur Ward Cutler, of New York. 

Abram Schuyler Clark, of New York. 
Charles H. Merrill, of Michigan. 

James Edwin Dewey, of Missouri. 

John Wesley Long, of North Carolina. 
George Irvine McKelway, of Delaware. 
Albert Sparr Rider, of South Dakota. 
William Launcelot Brown, of Texas. 

John Francis Ranken, of New York, 
Clarence McClellan, of Illinois. 

Perry C. Traver, of Indiana. 

Austin Charles Wright, of Arizona. 

Frank Farrow Simpson, of Pennsylvania. 
Clarence Oscar Christian Max, of Missouri. 
Charles Hubart Lovewell, of Tllinois. 
George James Haslam, of Nebraska. 

mil Sebastian Geist, of Minnesota. 

George Clymer, of Massachusetts. 

Joel Ernest Goldthwait, of Massachusetts, 
John Morris Dodd, of Wisconsin. 

James Le Roy Campbell, of Georgia. 
Edward Bates Block, of Georgia. 

Edward Campbell Davis, of Georgia. 
William Lee Wilkinson, of Georgia. 
Kendall Emerson, of Massachusetts. 

Dennis Francis O’Connor, of Massachusetts. 
Somers Fraser, of Massachusetts. 

John Lewis Bremer, of Massachusetts. 
George Cheever Shattuck, of Massachusetts, 
Francis William Anderson, of Washington. 
Edwin Bruce Rhea, of Washingon. 

Willard Samuel Howard, of Oregon. 
Barzilla Milton Hutchinson, of Indiana. 
Curtis Alban Evans, of Wisconsin. 

Albert Martin Farrell, of Wisconsin. 

Alford Edward Budde, of Illinois. 

Charles Henry Lawrence, of Massachusetts. 
George Sherwin Clarke Badger, of Massachusetts. 
Walter Asbury Newman, of Virginia. 

Lee Walton Verdery, of South Carolina. 
Arthur Morris Zinkhan, of the District of Columbia, 
Orville Titus Manley, of Ohio. 

Augustus Ravogli, of Ohio. 


REGISTERS OF THE LAND OFFICE, 


Joseph Oker, of Helena, Mont., to be register of the land office 
at Helena, Mont., vice Joseph Binnard, resigned to take effect 
June 30, 1916. } 

Henry Alexander Porter, of Everett, Wash., to be register of 
the land office at Vancouver, Wash., vice Glenn N. Ranck, term 
expired. 

APPRAISER OF MERCHANDISE. 
James Houlahen, of Pittsburgh, Pa., to be appraiser of mer- 


chandise in customs collection district No. 12, with headquarters 
at Pittsburgh, Pa., in place of Bernard B, McGinnis, resigned. 


POSTMASTER. 


Edward F. Lonergan to be postmaster at Milburn, N. J., in 
place of George C. Kessler. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 11, 1916. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Exccutive nominations confirmed by the Senate June 1 (legisla- 
tive day of May 31), 1916. 
ASSOCIATE JUSTICE OF THE SUPREME CouRT. 
Louis D. Brandeis to be an Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 
APPRAISER OF MERCHANDISE. 


James Houlahen to be appraiser of merchandise in customs 
collection district No. 12, with headquarters at Pittsburgh, Pa, 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 


MEDICAL CORPS. 
Lieut. Col. Henry S. T. Harris to be colonel. 
Maj. James M. Kennedy to be lieutenant colonel. 
Capt. William H. Moncrief to be major. 


MEDICAL RESERVE CORPS. 
First lieutenants. 


William Frederick Rice, 
Edward Allen Noyes. 
Charles Woodward Riley. 
Charles George Sinclair. 
Charles George Hutter. 
Frederick Hensel Petters. 
Clarence Searle Ketcham. 
Robert Parvin Williams. 
Edwin Brooks Maynard. 
Harvard Clayton Moore. 
Arden Freer. 
Paul Adolph Schule. 
John Stuart Gaul. 
CAVALRY ARM. 


First Lieut. George A. F. Trumbo to be captain. 

Second Lieut. George S. Patton, jr., to be first lieutenant. 
COAST ARTILLERY CORPS. 

First Lieut. Henry T. Burgin to be captain. 

First Lieut. Nathan Horowitz to be captain. 

Second Lieut. George W. Easterday to be first lieutenant. 

Second Lieut. George B. Gorham to be first lieutenant. 

INFANTRY ARM. 

First Lieut. Robert G. Peck to be captain. 

Second Lieut. Robert Coker to be first lieutenant. 

Second Lieut. William F. Hoey, jr., to be first lieutenant. 

Second Lieut. John H. Stutesman to be first lieutenant. 


APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 
Hubert A. Royster to be an assistant surgeon in the Medical 


Reserve Corps. 


Boatswain Gregory Cullen to be a chief boatswain. 

Machinist Charles F. Beecher to be a chief machinist. 

Pay Clerk Andrew J. McMullen to be a chief pay clerk. 
Pay Clerk Alvah B. Canham to be a chief pay clerk. 

Pay Clerk Noble R. Wade to be a chief pay clerk. 

Pay Clerk Ross B. Deming to be a chief pay clerk. 

Pay Clerk Effinger E. Hartline to be a chief pay clerk. 
Chaplain James D. MacNair, with rank of lieutenant (junior 


grade), to be a chaplain with rank of lieutenant. 


POSTMASTERS, 
ALABAMA, 
John M. Graham, Stevenson. 
INDIANA. 
Walter J. Rierden, Montezuma. 
George W. Roy, Wolcottville. 
Edward H. Taylor, Knox. 
IOWA. 
Charles V. Dautremont, Riverside. 
Charles E. Dawson, Rockford. 
E. F. Main, Hopkinton. 
Mary E. O'Connor, Rockwell. 
LOUISIANA, 
J. A. Melton, Coushatta. 
MICHIGAN. 
Joseph M. Dodge, Cass City. 
C. C. Hopkins, Breckenridge. 
William B. Howlett, Jonesville. 
Sidney Reynolds, Howard City. 
MISSISSIPPI. 
George C. Gunn, Agricultural College. 
NEW YORK. 
Archie Goodfellow, Jamesville. 
L. G. Quackenbush, Oneida. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 
E. R. Criss, New Kensington. 
Wiliam H. Denlinger, Patton. 
Daniel A. McGough, Ebensburg. 
Patrick J. Mash, Nanty Glo. 
Otis S. Quinby, Springboro. 


WITHDRAWAL. 


Executive nomination withdrawn June I (legislative day of May 


James Houlihan, of Pittsburgh, Pa., to be appraiser of mer- 


chandise in customs collection district No. 12, with headquarters 
at Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


THURSDAY, June J, 1916. 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 

We seek Thee, our Father in heaven, for that inspiration 
which shall disclose to us the real values of life, that we may 
put our souls into our work and make every thought, every act 
count for the best interests of mankind, that we may be 
strengthened to bear the burdens of life and guided to a happy 
solution of all its difficult problems, and so henor ourselves: by 
honoring Thee in the best use of the gifts Thou hast bestowed 
upon us; in His name. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was: read and ap- 
proved, 

LEAVE TO PRINT. 


Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous: consent to 
print in the Recorp an abstraet of some remarks made by the 
Secretary of the Treasury last night at ee N. O. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Rrconn by printing an 
abstract of remarks: made by the Secretary of the Treasury at 
Raleigh, N. C., last night. Is there objection? 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvanix, Mr. Speaker, reserving the | 


right to object, does this address print a full résumé of the per- 
formances of the Democratie Party during the last few years? 

Mr. ADAMSON. No, sir; that eould mot be done im a short 
space, 

Mr. MANN. They could not get in all the foolish things that 
the Democratic Party has done. I will ask the gentleman from 
Georgia is this abstract furnished by the Seeretary, so that it is 
correct? 

Mr. ADAMSON. Yes. It is correct. The leading thoughts 
are Wisdom and. Prosperity. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was: no objection. 


QUESTION OF PERSONAL PRIVILEGE.. 
Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Speaker, E rise to a question of personal 


privilege. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GARDNER. In its issue of yesterday, May 31, 1916, 
The Fatherland, a newspaper published in New York, in com- 
menting on my course in Congress, uses the following expres- 
sion: 

The Hon. Aucustus GARDNER, in other words, is interested in war 
contracts, and his loud-mouthed patriotism has a string to it. 

On those words I base my question ef personal privilege. 

The article to which I refer is a somewhat long one, but I 
shall insert it in full in the Rxconb. It relates entirely to cer- 
tain former holdings of mine in the General Electric Co., a 
corporation which has received ammunition erders from the 
allies. The article charges that I was foreed to admit at a 
certain hearing before the Committee on Rules that I owned 
stock in a munition company. It then misquotes the hearing, 
which took place on January 19, and, furthermore, it states 
that I did not sell the stock which I used to hold im the General 
Electric Co. until January 22, three days after the hearing. 

The article in full is as follows: 

The Hon. AuGustus P. GARDNER, Member of the Hause 88 — e 
chusetts and son-in-law of Senator Lopen. has ey — 
since his memorable attack on the German-American: nd his frequent 
outbursts of righteous Sa PE at the policy of the during 
the war. And the reason t far to seek. GARDNER 8 been con- 
victed out cf his own mouth of being a eee of the Col. 3 
an 


ceedings of which have since 

tities that it is difficult to secure a ` tions. 

in the hearing of the Committee on Rules, charged with the consid- 
eration of House resolution No. 7, “to fmquire into the organization, 
8 expenditures, receipts, and sources thereof he Navy 
League, Labor’s National Peace Council, the National Security League, 
and the American Defense Society.” 


The banay took place on January 19. resentative TAVENNER, 
0 


of Illinois, has made two important es exposing the work- 
ings of the Navy League and other ar tions, was one 
of the witnesses Staminet Present also was Representative GARD- 


Nun, who was examined and made to admit that he owned stock in a 
munition company, and that. his near relatives continue to be interested 
in the sale 0 1 On page 12 of the committee proceedings, 
as follows as The Peace Propaganda In vestigation,” the facts are printed, 
as foll 


“Mr, WTAVENNER. I believe that an investigation gowa reveal that 
Nav. con originated at 23 Wall Street, in the office of J. P. 
0. 


Mor n 

he CHAINMAN. You mean say that im your resolutiom you 
will PARALEN that Members of 9 and Senators own stock in 
jnunition-trafficking concerns? 


Mr. TAVENNER. There was an investigation in 1914—15 D 
mittee of the Uniteg States Senate into lebbies, and two 
of the Senate testified under oath that they owned stock in 
concerns; others that their relatives owned! stock. 

„The AIRMAN, You want to broaden this rosolution? 

“Mr. Taverner, Yes, sir. I want to den this resolution to 
take in everything, because I realize that nothing Fen be gained 
by, the puolic if we investigated only the unimportant pa 
A 9 CHIPERFIELD. Are those Senators present — of the 

enate 

“Mr. TAvenner. Yes, sir; they are Senators now. 

“Mr, GARDNER, Did you ‘ask What the stock was they owned? 

“Mr. TAVENNER. Yes, sir; the stock was that of the, General Elec- 
tric Co, and the United States Steel Co: 

Co, had drawn down $2,500,000 

partment, receivin — every ar Su — — 18 oe in the d- 

ard Corporation Service Reports as ame ae largely from the 
tm the all Street Journal and 


European war, and it is so 
in Financial America. They have it down us a war trader. I think 
the orders from the United States Government were received duri 
the time Senators held stock. If not, let us — — when they — 
the stock, how long they held it, and all about it. 

“Mr. Garpner. But the other orders? 

“ Mr. TAVENNER. From these various countries? 

„Mr. GARDNER. Yes. 

„Mr. TAVENNER. I would not — 3 if there had been some 
EATERS since the European. 


trusts 
containing . — necmi is 21 b small beneficiar: 
is a A beneficiary: z 


ma the N avy Aia t i erything,. but T got rid of General 
ments and he can not ge D ev 
3 Co. stock when I found out that they had — — to make 
munitions. 
“Mr, TAVENNER. I would like to ask you what relation George Pea- 
body oe is to a roe? 
e is a first 


invest- 


GARDNER. cousin. 
= Mr. TAVENNER. He is a director in the Generali Electric Col, which 
is a J. P. Morgan concern ; is not that correct? 


“Mr. GARDNER, Les. 

„Mr. TavENNER. You have called these matters to the attention of 
the Committees on Naval Affairs: and Military Affairs. and asked them 
to make an inquiry? 

“Mr. GARDNER. No; because T thought the proper way to do this 
would be by a special joint committee of Con 

One interesting feature of the hearing is: » Insertion,. 2 932 
GARDNER himself, of the N that he disposed of his 
Electric stock on January 22. The hearing was held on Fanuary 1) 75. 
and his statements, taken in connection — — the inserted cate 
a strange state of mental confusion on a the witness, It is 
furthermore interesting to record that, the Electric Co. bas a 
$69,000,000 contract for war munitions, in en Mr. Ganbenn'x wife 
and his married daughter are faries,” the latter “substantially.” 
—.— at he holds am unnamed quantity of this stock “ in trust". 
whom 

It is understood, and 22 stated here, that Mr. GARDNERS father- 
in-law, Senator LODGE, is alko a stockholder im General Electric, and 
oo 4 25 can be substantiated by his owm testimony in the lobby in- 
vestigation. 

These facts are regarded as troping e a — light on the causes 
operating in determining the Senator from Massachusetts and his son- 
in-law to become the most belligerent Members. of either House in de- 
nouncing Germany and advocating measures to have the United States 
enter the war on the side of the allies. 

famous speech on this 


y made his 

subjeet which at the time created œ sensation and brought Representa- 
ie Cooper to his feet. It caused him to hurl back the retort Phat the 

Se fitting place for such a h was the British House of Commons, 
and caused Mr. STAFFORD, o make a s retort, in 
which he said that no man with a drop ‘of German blood his veins 
could sit still without answering him in kind—which he proceeded to 
do in masterly fashion. 


There has been comparatively little comment on the erage det hear- 
. is thing — tops Mem- 


‘ongress. 


Now, 5 exact facts with regard to my investments are as 
follows: To the best of my recollection and belief, ever since 
the General Electric Co. was organized, until August 30, 1915, 
I have been either a stockholder or a bondholder in the concern. 
Its second largest plant is situated in the county in which E 
reside, Last summer 1 saw in the papers that the General Elec- 
tric had received orders to make munitions of war for the allies, 
and em August 22 I was given definite information that war 
orders amounting to $30,000,000 had been received. Even 
before the receipt of this definite information I had begun to 
dispose of my shares of General Electric in view of the fact that 
I had made up my mind ta fight against the propaganda in favor 
of prohibiting the export of munitions of war. Directly after 
my daughter’s marriage I put in trust as part of her marriage 
portion 325 shares of General Mlectric. The balance of my 
holdings, amounting to 300 shares, was sold through a stock- 
broker, the last of my interest in the General Electric Co. being 
disposed of on August 30, 1915. This statement accounts for 
the entire amount of my interest, direct or indirect, in the 
General Electric Co., except for 10 shares which, as a co- 
trustee, I held for the benefit of my wife, among a collectiom of 
miscellaneous securities. My wife's trust arose under an instru- 
ment executed by my wife’s grandmother many years ago. 


1916. 


The existence of these 10 shares of General Electric Co. had 
escaped my memory until January 20, 1916, when, in response to 
my telegraphic inquiry, the day of the hearing, I was informed 
of the facts. I promptly secured consent from my cotrustee, 
and these 10 shares were sold. I have sent for my agent's ac- 
counts and have examined them carefully, and I find to the best 
of my knowledge and belief that none of the concerns in which I 
am interested financially are or have been engaged in the manu- 
facture of munitions of war except as described above in the case 
of the General Electric. 

Now, a word as to the origin of this libel. On January 19 
the Committee on Rules held a hearing at which Mr. Taven- 
NER of Illinois, Mr. HENSLEY of Missouri, and I were each of us 
heard in behalf of our own resolutions for the investigation of 
the activity of certain organizations and individuals interested 
for and against the preparedness propaganda. 

Without being questioned at all I voluntarily stated that the 
General Electric Co. was situated in my county, but that I had 
sold out the stock which I formerly held. In answer to a ques- 
tion by Mr. Tavenner, I stated the fact that one of the directors 

` of the General Electric Co. is my first cousin, Mr. George Peabody 
Gardner. Furthermore, Mr. TavENNER asserted that the General 
Electric Co. had received over two and one-half million dollars’ 
worth of contracts from the Navy Department, a circumstance 
which was entirely new to me. I could not help fearing that the 
imputation was to the effect that I was secretly a beneficiary 
of these contracts. 

The matter having taken the turn which I have described, it 
occurred to me after the hearing that I had not mentioned the 
fact that I was a trustee of General Electric for the benefit of 
my married daughter. It also occurred to me that it was pos- 
sible that my wife had an interest in the same corporation, either 
outright or as a beneficiary of some trust. I telegraphed to 
Boston and found that my wife was interested to the extent of 
10 shares, as I have described. Thereupon, on January 22, when 
I corrected the official report of the hearing, I inserted a state- 
ment to the effect that I was trustee for some shares of General 
Electric of which my wife and my married daughter were bene- 
ficiaries. So that there could be no misunderstanding I wrote 
to Mr. TAveNNER, calling attention to my insertion. 

Since that time I have been pestered with misrepresentations 
of the whole transaction. Evidently the story was told to Mr. 
William Jennings Bryan in a distorted form, for he telegraphed 
to me about it. Furthermore, I remember noticing an allusion 
to the matter in a Bridgeport, Conn., newspaper. I have also 
heard some rumor that student debaters were prepared to make 
the accusation that I was interested in munition contracts. Now 
comes the Fatherland article. I am forced to the conclusion 
that some one has been systematically misrepresenting me with 
malicious intent. 

As to these General Electric contracts with the Navy Depart- 
ment, after hearing Mr. TAVENNER’s statement I wrote to the 
Secretary of the Navy, and I found that in a period of eight 
years the Navy Department had paid out two and a half millions 
of dollars to the General Electric Co. for electrical apparatus, 
wiring, and so forth, on competitive bids in the ordinary course 
of business. Furthermore, about a half million dollars more 
is due, or about to become due, to the General Electric Co., of 
which some $400,000 is on the contract for the electric wiring 
apparatus, and so forth, of the battleship California. 

The letter of Secretary Daniels is as follows: 

NAVY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, January 29, 1916. 


My Dran Mr. GARDNER: Replying to your inquiry of January 24 
1916, relative to the total amount of money spent with the General 
Electric Co. by the Navy Department, payments have been made to that 
company during each of the fiscal years beginning with the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1908, down to this date, as follows: 


182, 008. 
Ear Ao T Se a es SS er a TT 
; 2, 511, 803. 83 


outstanding co ts and contract 
Co. aimee tiie MO 1 8813. 019.60. for which A —.— not been made. 
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Of this amount~$409,450 is covered the contract for the electrical 
apparatus for battleship No. 40 the California. 
Respectfully, : 


3 . 
ecretary o e Navy. 
Hon. A. P. GARDNER, M. s 


House of 8 Washington, D. C. 
H. SNOWDEN MARSHALL, 


Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the select committee 
appointed to investigate the charge of an alleged breach of the 
privileges of the House by the district attorney for the southern 
district of New York, Mr. H. Snowden Marshall, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the report of that matter be taken up for con- 
sideration after the reading of the Journal on June 20, and 
that the debate shall proceed during not exceeding four hours, 
one half of the time to be given to the chairman of the committee 
and the other half to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. STERLING]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that the H. Snowden Marshall contempt case be 
taken up on June 20 immediately after the reading of the 
Journal and the disposition of necessary business on the 
Speaker’s table, and that the debate be confined to four hours, 
one half to be controlled by himself and the other half by the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Srertrne]. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, I do not see my 
colleague [Mr. STERLING] on the floor at this time. Has the 
gentleman from Tennessee conferred with him in reference to 
this 


? 

Mr. MOON. Yes. The committee met this morning. The 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Srerirme] was present, and that 
was the agreement we came to. All of the members of the 
committee were present except the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Lenroot}, who I am sure will have no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? . 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Reserving the right to object, 
Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the chairman of the special 
committee why this delay about considering the report? 

Mr. MOON. Well, there are two or three reasons for it. To 
be candid with the gentleman from Illinois, the committee have 
delayed up to this time because they thought it probably best 
that the Committee on the Judiciary, which had another matter 
affecting the same party, should report; but that has not been 
done, and we have not desired to delay any longer than was abso- 
lutely necessary. Gentlemen are going to the Republican con- 
vention and to the Democratic convention, and we would like 
to have the membership of the House present. We take it that 
until those two conventions are over we can not do very much 
business anyway, and we thought it best to fix this date. 

Mr..PARKER of New Jersey. Reserving the right to object, 
I should like to ask the gentleman from Tennessee if he would be 
satisfied not to put a limitation of time on this matter? I do 
not think that we know yet what the issues are in that case, or 
what will be done. They will probably be quite simple, and can 
be disposed of briefly; but I really do not like a limit of time 
assigned on so important a matter. 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman understands that under the 
rules and practice of the House the committee could call it up 
to-day, and take an hour, and go on to a vote on the matter. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I suppose you could; but I know 
you would do the fair thing, and I am only asking whether it 
would not be better to leave it as to time until the matter 
develops. 

Mr. MOON. The report has been on file since April 14. Prob- 
ably the matter ought to have been disposed of before; but for 
the reason stated it has been delayed. We think that four hours 
is ample time for the discussion. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOON. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. My recollection is that the report of the com- 
mittee is a unanimous report. 

Mr. MOON. A unanimous report. 

Mr. MANN. Some gentlemen, I think, desire to be heard in 
opposition to the report. 

Mr. MOON. I am sure that the gentleman from Illinois. as 
well as myself, will be giad to divide the time with anybody who 
wants to be heard in opposition. 

Mr. MANN. I assume that anyone who wishes to be heard 
in opposition to the report, the gentleman from New Jersey or 
anyone else, would be entitled to a part of that time. 

Mr. MOON. Surely. I think we can give you all you want. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOON. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. June 20 is the day fixed in the 
gentleman's request for unanimous consent? 

Mr. MOON. Yes. 
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Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That is not ons or the days on 
which the Democratic convention will be in session at St. Louis? 


Mr. MOON. I think not. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I am asking because some of 
us have been talking over the question of those days when the 
conventions are in session, the Senate having resolved to adjourn 
for three days at a time, and it having been suggested that the 
House may remain in session notwithstanding. 

Mr. MOON. I understand it is regarded as certain that both 
conventions will be over by that date. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman will permit me, it is but fair 
to say publicly, especially to this side of the House, that the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Krrcnry] and myself have 
reached an agreement, as far as we are concerned, which I think 
will be observed by the House, that during next week, the week 
of the Republican convention, business may proceed in the 
House, but practically by unanimous consent. What will be 
done during the week of the Democratic convention I can not 
say. There has been no agreement reached about that yet. Of 
course we will do whatever the other side of the House wants 
to do. 

Mr. KITCHIN. That is correct. The gentleman from Illinois 
has made a correct statement about that. 

Mr, MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I think it is fair to say that 
some Members on this side who may not have spoken to the 
gentleman from Ilinois have been suggesting the propriety of 
having a quorum present here during the period of the conven- 
tions if the House is to remain in session, the Senate having 
agreed to adjourn every three days. 

Mr. MANN. I hope that no gentleman on this side will ask 
for that, Of course if gentlemen want to be obstreperous, I 
know of no way to prevent if. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It is not necessarily a matter 
of being obstreperous, it is a question of individual right. ‘The 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole the other day refused 
to entertain a motion on the ground that he was a Member of 
the House and had a right to object. 

Mr. MANN. Here is the situation. There probably will be a 
quorum in town next week, but it will be mostly on the Demo- 
cratic side of the House. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. But that will be reversed dur- 
ing the Democratic convention. 

Mr. MANN. This side of the House, in order that Republican 
Members may attend the convention who wish to go, wish to 
have some kind of an understanding. No one can prevent a 
Member over here from asking for a quorum, but probably it 
would prevent a good many Republicans going to the conven- 
tion, as they desire, and would probably make it very unpleasant 
for those who did go. It is a concession from the other side of 
the House, and I think it is to our advantage to observe it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. There has been no unanimous- 
consent request that the House shall remain in session? 

Mr. MANN. There can be no unanimous request made as to 
that, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Very well; I have made the 
statement as to what some Members on this side think. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, in explanation of 
my reserving the right to object, and also my inquiry of the 
chairman of the committee, I will say that I do not understand 
that this has anything to do with the proceedings before the 
Judiciary Committee of which the gentleman from Tennessee 
spenks. I have been studying the rights and authority of in- 
vestigating committees of the House of Representatives in im- 
peachment cases, and I find that they are clothed with the same 
powers and prerogatives as a trial court; in fact, in such cases, 
where these powers were at all questioned, the House very 
authoritatively and properly upheld and maintained them. I do 
not believe a trial court would delay action where a contempt of 
its orders had been committed until after the termination of 
the proceedings in which it was sitting; on the other hand, I 
claim that it is the custom of our courts to immediately take 
steps against those guilty of contempt. Neither would any 
court, in my opinion, permit the Bar Association of New York, 
or other pernicious influences, to delay or obstruct its action 
against the party guilty of that contempt, as has been done in 
this case. I have read the proceedings before the special com- 
mittee and the statement of the party held in contempt, and the 
whole statement on his part was an attack on the subcommittee 
and myself. There was nothing said as to why he was not in 
contempt in the House. In fact, he reiterated a statement 
which was a malicious, libelous, unjustifiable statement against 
the subcommittee. Therefore it seems a question whether the 
House wants to protect itself and its dignity and standing of 
Members, especially those authorized unanimously by the House 


to act as Investigators, as Members of old did, or whether they 
are going to dillydally along with a crooked Federal official 
who has only reiterated his charges against it, that are libelous 
and contemptible. For my part, I have no patience with delay 
in matters of that sort. Of course, we know the power that 
is behind this fellow. I know that the administration is behind 
him and encourages him in it. : 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman is not reserving 
his right to object. This is debate. I ask for the regular 
order. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Well, Mr. Speaker, I Shall ob- 
ject to the proposition of the gentleman from Tennessee, and 
will state to the House now that I expect to call up this matter 
myself in another way. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, I want to make a suggestion to 
the gentleman. The gentleman from Illinois is correct that 
courts sometimes take up contempt proceedings and dispose of 
them before the trial is over, but in the best-regulated courts 
that is not done, because they do not want it to affect the trial. 
This has nothing to do with the gentleman’s impeachment mat- 
ter. He may be guilty or not guilty, it does not affect the guilt 
of Mr. Marshall in this proceeding. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. That is exactly my position. 

Mr. MOON. I will say that this delay has not been caused 
except for the reasons I have stated, Under the order made 
in the House the matter will come up on the motion of the 
chairman of the committee. I simply made the request to 
bring it up at the hour designated and divide the time. If the 
gentleman from Illinois objects, this being a question of the 
highest privilege, I will call it up on the 20th, and at the end 
of an hour I will move the previous question unless I want to 
withhold it for somebody to speak, I see no advantage to the 
gentleman in his objection. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I will withdraw 
my objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of jhe gen- 
tleman from Tennessee? [After a pause.}] The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered, and the order is that on the 20th of 
June, immediately after the reading of the Journal and the 
disposition of matters on the Speaker's table, the contempt case 
against H. Snowden Marshall will be taken up and debated for 
not more than four hours, one half of the time to be controlled 
by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon] and the other 
half by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. STERLING]. 


NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 


The SPEAKER. The House automatically resolves itself into 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for 
the further consideration of House bill 15947, the naval appro- 
priation bill, with Mr. F'rrzGerap in the chair. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ments to correct the amounts of the appropriations incident to 
the amendments that were agreed to yesterday, which I send to 
the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 6, line 19, strike out“ $862,000 " and insert $882,940.” 


The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 8, line 24, strike out $174,600" and insert 184,477.“ 


The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 36, line 22, after the comma after the word “ men“ insert the 
following: “And enlisted men of the Hospital Corps, $857,405.75." 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, that figure is changed by ren- 
son of the action of the committee yesterday? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Let us have the amendment again reported. 

The Clerk again reported the amendment. 

Mr. MANN. That should be “pay for enlisted men,” should 
it not? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes; insert the words “and pay of” before 
the words “enlisted men.” The word “pay” is in the preced- 
ing part, but it would be better to insert it there. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendinent will 
be so modified. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to, 
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ia Clerk read as follows: 


ge 36, line . =e out “ $27,563,988.50 “ and insert in lieu there- 
of Ea $28, 421,394 
The 9 The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


8 67, Une 9, strike out “ $8,848,933.85" and insert 89,087. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 100, line 4, strike out “ $30,707,000 ” and insert $33,896,060.” 


Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, just at this point I wish to 
explain that that is on account of the increase of the 30 sub- 
marines in armor and armament. Yesterday we inserted for 
the hull and machinery, but overlooked the armor and arma- 
ment. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. I would like to ask the 
chairman how he arrived at that figure? 

Mr. PADGETT. It is $106,000 for each submarine. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. I had in mind other fig- 
ures given by the clerk of the committee, which included the 
armor and armament of other vessels besides submarines. 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. This is the amount given by the de- 
partment. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. Submarines alone? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

bes Clerk read as follows: 


— 5 100, Une 9, strike out 5104, 073,378 and insert 5107, 
262.438.“ 


Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, yesterday morning the 
printed figures “ $98,859,378 ” were changed to one hundred and 
four million and odd dollars, but on account of this addition of 
three million and odd dollars by the preceding amendment it is 
necessary to change that figure. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, on page 98 of the printed bill, 
authorizing 20 submarines, there is a provision that 8 of the 
submarines shall be constructed on the Pacific coast. The 
Committee of the Whole House increased the total number of 
submarines to 50. Should that stand, I think it would be equi- 
table to increase the number for the Pacific coast; and I move, 
in line 23, on page 98, to strike out the word “eight” and to 
substitute the word “ fifteen.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, on e 9 in „ by stri ou — * 
3 Nin page da rain 1 e 23, by king out the word “eight” and 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


At the bottom of page § add the following: ; 

“Provided, That mr, rson who may hereafter enlist in the Navy 
for the first time shall he so elects, receive disc therefrom with- 
out cost to himself p eih the month of June or cember, respec- 
vee RARA § — OTEN of one year’s ce at sea. An honor- 

barge m granted under this provision; but when 80 
ee shall Sor se BR os the holder, in case of reenlistment, to the 
mefits of an honorable discharge granted upon completion of an 

enlistment.” 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. HILL] desired to offer an amendment, and I will yield 
to him to offer that amendment at this point, and let the amend- 
ment I have just offered be considered pending. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I will offer it as an amendment 
to the amendment. I think that would be entirely proper, 
and do so. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment to 
the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend the amendment by adding the following 
“And in addition thereto, and as an inducement to the prompt re- 
cruiting of men heretofore authorized by law and of such additional 


force as may be authorized by this act, the sum of $3,476,200, to be at 
the disposal of the Bureau of Navigation during the continuance of 
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the war in for use as bounties for enlistment at the rate of 
— $3 for each man enlisted during such period.” 

3 PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, on that I reserve the point 
of order. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary 


inquiry. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may be allowed to address the committee for 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Connecticut asks 
unanimous consent to address the committee for 10 minutes. 


Is there objection? 
Mr. Chairman, a parliamen- 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
tary inquiry. 

The CHATRMAN. The gentleman can not take another Mem- 
ber from the floor by a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I respectfully 
submit that I addressed the Chair and the Chair recognized me 
before he did the gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman has no right 
to recognition. 

nt MOORE of Pennsylvania. To make a parliamentary in- 
qu 

Mr. SHERLEY. No. The gentleman from Pennsylvania can 
not take the gentleman from Connecticut off the floor by a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I submit I 
addressed the Chair and the Chair recognized me. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair did not recognize the gentle- 
man. Is there objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Connecticut that he may address the committee for 10 
minutes? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. Mr. Chairman, I have full confidence in the 
ability of the Chair, with his parliamentary knowledge, to rule 
this amendment in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is to be determined later. 

Mr. HILL. I have full confidence, too, in the chairman of 
this committee—in his wisdom, in his knowledge, and his con- 
servatism—and I shall vote for every good feature of this bill. 
I have an equal confidence in the ranking member of the mi- 
nority, and I shall vote for every proposition that he submits; 
and, gentlemen, I shall vote, if I have the opportunity, for every 
increase to this bill as it comes from the Senate. I am in favor 
of the largest Navy in the world. I think the chairman of the 
committee was mistaken in the statement that he made a day or 
two ago that he was making this bill for peace. I think that 
there is an emergency which requires consideration at this time. 
I have a very distinct recollection of a few years ago when I 
went to a meeting of the insurgents over here in the rooms which 
were formerly occupied by the Congressional Library, and I car- 
ried a telegram from Marcellus Hartley, of Schuyler, Hartley 
& Graham, which he asked me to read in the insurgent meeting. 

The insurgents consisted of a majority of the Democratic side 
and a minority of the Republican side, and they controlled the 
House of Representatives and were determined to force war 
with Spain. I went into that meeting and read that telegram 
stating that there was not one pound of smokeless powder in 
the United States, and that it was necessary to have it in order 
to load small-arms cartridges, and that there was a consignment 
of 25 tons on the ocean which should arrive in the port of New 
York within three days and asking that meeting of insurgents 
to defer their demand upon President McKinley for interven- 
tion until that powder could be landed safely in New York 
Harbor and escape Spanish cruisers. I am keeping that tele- 
gram now among my papers at home as an evidence of unpre- 
paredness in the. United States. 

Now, a few days ago the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Can- 
Non] struck the weak spot of this bill, and that was the per- 
sonnel. What is it—what are the present conditions? A few 
weeks ago I came from a bed of sickness to Washington to vote 
to sustain the President of the United States in his ultimatum 
to Germany, and when I got here I began to inquire about our 
condition and whether we were ready to back up the President 
of the United States by something more than votes. I found 
that of a boasted Navy of 250 or more ships that 70 of them 
were either on paper or on the stocks in process of construction. 
I found that in addition to that nearly 70 more were unmanned 
and unequipped, including craft of all kinds and character. I 
asked what was necessary in order to equip them and put them 
in commission ready for business if the President of the United 
States called upon us to do business, and I found that instead 
of 10,000 additional men being required to do it, 28,000 were 
necessary to put the ships that we have now, tied up to the 
docks, or anchored in midstream, back into working order ready 
for business. 
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And I made up my mind that when the time came I would 
try to do something to get this country prepared immediately, 
not three or four or five years from now, but to use what fa- 
cilities we now have to maintain the honor and dignity of my 
country, 

Now, what have we done? We passed an Army bill provid- 
ing for an army of 175,000 men. We had a most eloquent speech 
from one gentleman opposing a Regular Army of 250,000 men, 
for which I voted, on the ground that it was buncombe, that 
the men could not be procured and that we were deceiving the 
American people. Well, I have been inguiring about that, gen- 
tlemen. Last winter we passed an authorization for 20,000 men 
to bring the Army up to the standard already provided by law 
and I found that the recruiting that we have had since has 
brought an increased army strength of 1,000 men, about, so that 
on the basis on which we are now recruiting it will take three 
years and four months to get the Army brought up to the old 
standard before one man is counted in the new Army Dill, and 
if this new Army bill provides for a minimum of 200,000 men, 
on the basis of present recruiting it would take 41 years to get 
them. That is not preparation; that is criminal negligence. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] 

Now, let me apply that thing to the Navy. According to the 
best authority I can get we are somewhere from 25,000 to 84,000 
short of the men necessary to put our existing Navy in com- 
mission. You have a choice of leaving it where it is, wholly 
unprepared, or when the emergency arises of having 34,000 men, 
one-half of your force, wholly unprepared, undrilled, untrained, 

Mr, CALLAWAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL, I will if you give me some time. 
unless I haye more time. 

It will take, on the same basis of recruiting which is now oc- 
curring in the Army, four years and four months to recruit 
those men whom the chairman of the committee says are neces- 
sary for present purposes in time of peace; and when he says 
that he refers to the manning not of the Navy as such but only 
to the ships in actual active service. 

Now, why should we not offer additional inducements? An 
amendment passed this House yesterday providing for a 20 per 
cent bonus to build ships within a record time. That applies 
to $180,000,000 worth of construction for the expediting of com- 
pletion of the ships, guns, and so forth, authorized by this bill. 
That means $36,000,000 under the terms of this bill, possible as a 
bonus for building ships and making guns and equipping them. I 
want to give a bonus to the man behind the gun, for he is the 
man whom we rely on to protect this Nation. [Applause.] 

Now, the expenditure under this amendment is not compulsory. 
I am willing to trust the administration to use it wisely and dis- 
ereetly, I believe they are just as patriotic as Iam or any other 
Member of either side of this House. I want to authorize this 
bonus so that the Government, should any necessity arise at any 
time during the continuance of this war, can get the men and 
put them upon the ships and drill and train them and keep those 
ships cruising. 

“Oh,” but says somebody, “we do not need it.” We do. I 
will tell you what I would do, gentlemen. I would immediately 
establish a battleship mail-delivery line if I had my way. I am 
tired, everlastingly tired, of picking up the morning paper and 
finding that the letters of business men in the United States, 
sent from a neutral port to a neutral port, are taken into a 
belligerent port and held up for three, four, and five months. 
Applause. And I would put those battleships into that sery- 
ice, either as mail carriers or convoys to neutral ships carrying 
our mails under contract with our Government. Why, we took 
six out of commission week before last in order to get men 
enough to supply crews for two newer and larger ones. I 
would man them and start them carrying letters from New 
York to Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and Holland, and if any 
belligerent demanded a different delivery of that mail from 
what we saw fit to give, and attempted to enforce that demand, 
I would deliver those letters out of the mouth of a 12-ineh gun. 
I do not believe it is consistent or dignified for this great Gov- 
ernment of ours to deliberately sit down here and say we have 
no power in the matter. If, as I believe, absolutely uncontested, 
acknowledged, international law is being violated every day, 
it is high time for this Nation not only to assert its rights but 
to maintain them at any cost. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Connec- 
ticut has expired. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I am sorry. 


I can not yield 


I would be glad to 


make a few further appropriate comments on the article of Lord 
Cromer in the press of yesterday from which I quote as follows: 


It is well that President Wilson should full 
the meaningless and misleadin ag 


realize the fact that 
hrase invented in Berlin about frec- 
1255 in this country as the destruction of 
ritain. 


dom of seas is generally re; 
naval supremacy of Great 


If we emerge victorious] 
be mainly due to ps Bri 
sponsible British 


8 the present contest, the yictory will 

h Navy. It is inconcelvable that any re- 
Government would listen to or the nation be pre- 
pared to accept any proposals having for their object the diminution of 
the relative naval strength of this country, 

The Aa The gentleman from Connecticut asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Record. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I would like to be heard just a 
moment on the point of order. 

My understanding of the amendment of the chairman of the 
committee is that it adds certain discretionary provisions to 
the last paragraph on page 8. That paragraph reads: 

Expenses of recruiting for the naval service: Rent of rendezvous and 
expenses of maintaining the same; advertising for obtaining men and 
apprentice seamen; actual and necessary cessary expenses in lieu of mileage 
to officers on duty with traveling recruiting parties, $174,670. 

My proposition is, Mr. Chairman, to increase the amount of 
that appropriation for the specific purposes named herein; in 
other words, instead of $174,670 with which to obtain seamen, 
to add a provision providing that it shall be discretionary with 
the Bureau of Navigation to pay a bonus for enlistments while 
the war continues. It seems to me that it is strictly in accord 
with the purpose, the intent, and the provisions of the bill, and 
that it is wise legislation at this time, 

ae PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I insist upon my point of 
order. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gentleman what 
the point of order is? 

Mr. PADGETT. The point of order is that it is not germane 
to the provisions to offer a bounty. I do not think it is legis- 
lation germane to the bill. 

Mr. MANN. It is germane to the bill; there is no question 
about that part of it. It may be subject to the point of order 
that it is not germane to the amendment. I would like to make 
this suggestion to the gentleman from Tennessee. There are a 
great many provisions in this bill which are subject to a point 
of order under the ordinary rules of the House. The majority 
has brought in a rule making all of those provisions in order. 
In reasonable fairness the gentleman ought to be willing to let 
some one on the minority side offer a proposition fully germane 
to the bill, even if it be subject to a point of order. 

Having put so many provisions in, and made them in order 
under a special rule, the majority ought to be fair, notwith- 
standing that on a thing of this sort I do not know whether the 
House wants it or not. I think it ought to be submitted to a 
vote of the committee, 

Mr. PADGETT. I do not want to take any technical ad- 
vantage. I have been very liberal, I think, in dealing with 
these matters, but the question of offering a bounty would 
entirely destroy our enlistments, because no man would enlist 
after that unless you gave him the bounty. If in time of 
peace you provide for a bounty, immediately it will go abroad 
throughout the country that there is a bounty to be had if 
they will hold out, and nobody would ever enlist at all, and we 
are having good enlistments, and I see no occasion for it. 
And the point of order would 

Mr. MANN. ‘The gentleman himself has just offered an 
amendment subject to a point, to which no point of order was 
made, but it is not to increase enlistments. 

Mr. PADGETT. As we have been dealing liberally, I will 
withdraw the point of order and let the House determine the 
matter. 

Mr. HILL. Will the gentleman pardon me for just a moment? 
I want to cail the attention of the House to a mathematical 
proposition. After a careful calculation I think the proposition 
which the gentleman submits in shortening the enlistment 
from four years to three will cost the country more than if my 
amendment were adopted. 

Mr. PADGETT. You will notice that this amendment does 
not give the $100 man the benefit. 

Mr. HILL. I understand the ultimate effect of it would he to 
cost a good deal more, 

Mr. PADGETT. It does not cost anything at all. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. joe 

Mr. PADGETT. I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that this bill 
has authorized something like a little over 19,000 men. The 
Navy to-day is fully enlisted and has a waiting list. It has not 
had any trouble to get enlistments so far. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, pardon me, does he not recognize 


the fact that the war conditions, where men are getting war 
wages, stops enlistments, and will during the continuance of 
the war in Europe? 

Mr. PADGETT. It has not so far, 
year or more the enlistments have continued. 


and we find that for a 
We have a full 
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enlistment. In fact, day before yesterday the Secretary said 
to me that he was full up, and would have to stop the enlist- 


ments for a while unless this bill became a law, so that he 
would have an outlet for the enlistments, 

And the proposition is plain that if we put on here a pro- 
vision to give a bonus of $100 for enlistments, not another man 
will enlist unless he gets that $100. It would be a bad policy. 
It would destroy our enlistments, and all over the land the word 
would go, Just wait and you will get $100 for your enlist- 
ment.” I hope the amendment will be voted down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Hitz] to the 
amendment of the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. PADGETT]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment to the amend- 
ment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. PADGETT]. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I desire to 
be heard for en moment on the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. PADGETT]. 

I do not know that I am opposed to it, but I would like to 
ask the chairman of the committee where this amendment 
came from? It has never been brought up in committee, and, 
so far as I know, it has never been heard of in committee. 
What is its real purpose? 

Mr. PADGETT. I will say to the gentleman that several 
days ago the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. HL] talked to 
me about the amendment which he has just offered and which 
has been voted down. We discussed the matter of attempting 
to give some stimulus to enlistments. I told him that I would 
think over the matter very carefully and earnestly, with a view 
to trying to reach what I thought would be a correct solution 
of the matter. 

The more I thought of it the more I was convinced that it 
would be improper to offer a bounty; and then I went up and 
talked with Admiral Blue and with the Secretary of the Navy. 
We three discussed the amendment submitted by the gentleman 
from Connecticut, and all of us agreed that it would in effect 
destroy our enlistments, and out of that suggestion Admiral 
Blue prepared the amendment which I have offered, giving a 
one-year enlistment and allowing the privilege to a man at the 
end of one year to be discharged honorably, but without any 
charge against him, and without getting any benefit. If he re- 
mains longer than a year, why he continues for the full period. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? I desire information only on the proposition. 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. If a man enlists, he en- 
lists for the full period of four years; but under this provision, 
if it becomes a law, the man who has enlisted for the first time, 
after one year’s service may, in the following June or Decem- 
ber—not between those periods, but in those specific months— 
be discharged on his own application without paying anything? 

Mr. PADGETT. He may ask for a discharge at the expira- 
tion of one year from the time of his enlistment, to be discharged 
the following June or December. Those two months were se- 
jected for the reason that at that time it would cause less in- 
convenience. The fleets in those months are less active than 
in any other months in the year, and it would cause less in- 
convenience for the changes to take place in those two months, 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. Now, this is not intended 
in any way to take the place of the departmental regulation 
governing discharge by purchase? 

Mr. PADGETT, No, sir; it is not; nor the furlough provision 
that we have included in this bill. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. And under this provision 
the man enlisting for the first time will be given an outfit cost- 
ing $60, and 12 months after he receives that outfit he can leave 
the service without reimbursing the Government a penny? 

Mr. PADGETT. That is it. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. Does he get transporta- 
tion like other men who are discharged from the service? 

Mr. PADGETT. No, sir; I understand not. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. Why should he not? There 
is nothing here to prevent it, as I read the amendment of the 
gentleman. I think, Mr. Chairman, under the terms of this 
amendment, if he enlisted at Boston and lived in the eastern 
part of the country and was discharged at San Francisco, he 
would have the transportation back to the point of enlistment. 

Mr. PADGETT. I suppose he would receive transportation. 
I do not see anything that would prevent his receiving his trans- 
portation back to the point of enlistment. The advantage of 
the amendment would be that he would get the benefit, but 
instead of tying himself for four years the young man would 
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have the inducement of knowing that he would get out at the 
end of a year in an honorable way without any penalties; and 
then the department believes that if they enlist and get into the 
service and serve for one year, and become accustomed to it, a 
very large number of them will continue in the service, and that 
benefit is given to them in lieu of the proposal for the bounty. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. Really, under the working 
of this amendment, if it becomes a law, would it not be possible 
for some men to be held 17 months before they can get their 
discharge under the terms of this act? 

Mr. PADGETT. It would run from 1 year to 18 months. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. That would depend, 
course, upon the time a man enlisted? 3 

Mr. PADGETT. Absolutely so. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. So that if a man enlisted 
in June or the latter part of May, a year from that time he 
could ask to be discharged in the following month of June, and 
he would be in only 13 months, and the man who enlisted in 
January would have to serve practically 18 months before he 
could get out? 

Mr. PADGETT. That would be the way. 

Mr, ROBERTS of Massachusetts. That dees not seem to me 
to be fair. 

Mr. PADGETT. The law determines the time of his dis- 
charge, but not the time at which he shall enlist. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. How are you to help your 
enlistments if you give him the notice that they may wait a 
eertain number of months and get a more favorable time to 
enlist? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Tennessee 
has expired. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman's time be increased five min- 
utes. We should have an understanding of this radical legis- 
lative proposition. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. I will say that if there 
should be a change of law covering enlistments in the depart- 
mental regulation, I would be in favor of it. 

Mr. PADGETT. Under this provision they can get out without 
buying their way out. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. I understand. 

Mr. PADGETT. Then there is another provision in the bill, 
going along with it, that allows a man to be furloughed and go 
out of active service into the reserve, and subject to be fur- 
loughed without pay in the reserve. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Where is that in the bill? I remember 
reading it, but I can not find it at this minute. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. I do not know that I will 
object* to or oppose this provision, but I haye grave misgivings 
about its results, 

Mr, McKENZIE, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I simply desire to ask the chairman whether, 
under his amendment, a man would pass out into the reserve at 
the end of the year? 

Mr. PADGETT. Not under this amendment. He would under 
another provision in the bill. If he did not choose to go out 
under this provision at the end of the year, later under the other 
provision he could go out into the reserve. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Under your amendment we would lose the 
man’s services. 

Mr. PADGETT. At the end of 1 year, or 18 months; what- 
ever that period was. 

Mr. McKENZIE. One other question. Is it possible for a 
man to become an efficient seaman in one year’s service? 

Mr. PADGETT. For many, even most ‘of the ratings, yes; for 
some of the higher ratings, uo. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Is it not possible that by the adoption of 
your amendment we will demoralize the personnel of the Navy 
rather than improve it? 

Mr. PADGETT. I think not. I think if a young man, when 
he has been in the service a year, is dissatisfied with the service 
to the extent that he wants to get out of it, the service is not 
hurt by letting him get out. Many of them when they get in 
there and get accustomed to it and get into the drill will go right 
along and continue the four years, and reenlist later, 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Craton] called my attention to a feature of this amend- 
ment that had not at first impressed me. It is only intended for 
the man who enlists for one year, That is, at the completion of 
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oop year he may, at the following June or the following Decem- 
+ resign. Š 

Mr. PADGETT. No; that is not an accurate statement of it. 
At the end of the year he can ask for his discharge, and the 
discharge will take place in the following June or December 
after the completion of his year. But at the end of the year he 
must make known his desire to take advantage of the relief. 

Mr. BUTLER. Does the gentleman think the amendment is 
broad enough to cover his view or interpretation of it? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. BUTLER. Suppose a sailor man serves two years. He 
ean not take advantage of it then? 

Mr. PADGETT. No. Then he comes under the other law. 

Mr. BUTLER. I understand. Then, after he serves one year, 
he may, if this amendment is adopted, elect to retire from the 
service, but he will not receive his discharge 

Mr. PADGETT. He would get his discharge in the following 
June or the following December. 

Mr. BUTLER. Very well. But then he will not have to serve 
18 months. 

Mr. PADGETT. It will depend on when he enlisted. 

Mr. BUTLER. Very well. Now, there is where I am con- 
fused. If a sailor should enlist in the month of January, 1917, 
his term would expire in January, 1918. 

Mr. PADGETT. At that time he would make known his wish 
to retire under this provision and would retire in the following 
June. 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes; but he still would continue his service 
in the Navy? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes; until the following June. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Tennessee 
has expired. 

Mr. PADGETT. I ask for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that his time be extended five minutes. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.) The Chair hears none. The gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. Papcerr] is recognized for five 
minutes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, reserving the 
right to object 

The CHAIRMAN. It is too late. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Reserving the right to ob- 
zjeet 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee has been 


ecognized. 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The Chair stated the question, 
and the Chair did not hear me. 

The CHAIRMAN. That may be the Chair’s misfortune. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I reseryed the right to object 
to the request. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is recognized for five min- 
utes. ° 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee yield to me? 

Mr. PADGETT. When I have yielded to my colleague on the 
committee [Mr. BUTLER]. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The committee is occupying 
the time. I would like to know when the committee does get 
through. 

Mr. BUTLER. I will forego the privilege. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Pap- 
aETT] has the floor. 

Mr. BUTLER. My colleague [Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania} 
may have the opportunity of asking the question. I only want 
information, and I do not want to be criticized for it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee has the 
floor, not the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. PADGETT. I have offered to yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania in every way that I could. 

Mr. BUTLER. I am not criticizing the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee. I was endeavoring to get some information that I 
thought would be useful to me in voting upon this, but the ques- 
tion is raised whether the Naval Affairs Committee propose to 
occupy all the time; therefore I will forego my privilege. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. PADGETT. I yield to the gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. HILL. I would like to understand this amendment If 
I understand it correctly it cuts out the bounty for the second 
enlistment, from these men who retire—— 

Mr. PADGETT. What we call continuous-service pay. 

Mr. HILL. The three months’ bonus that is given if a man 
reenlists? 

Mr, PADGETT. That is correct. 

Mr. HILL. I think the exigencies would require that the man 
be paid the bonus to begin with. Now, what I want to know is 
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ie ib it cut out also the extra pay for the second enlist- 
men 

Mr. PADGETT. He would not get that unless he served the 
four years. 

Mr. HILL. Is there anything in the amendment that prevents 
his drawing $5 a month extra if he reenlists? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes; because he would not be counted as 
having enlisted for a full period. He does not get it. It says 
here— 

But when so granted shall not entitle the holder in case of reenlist- 
ment to the benefit of an honorable discharge granted upon completion 
of enlistment. 

Mr. HILL. Does that specifically cover anything more than 
the three months’ extra pay for reenlistment? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes; it covers all the benefits of reenlist- 
ment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, this amendment is a depar- 
ture from the policy persistently followed by the Military Affairs 
Committee in their method of enlistment for the Army. I wish 
to inquire whether the Secretary of the Navy and the Chief of 
the Bureau of Navigation and the gentleman from Tennessee 
considered the advisability of having these men who elect to 
be relieved of service within one year continue as reserves for 
the balance of their enlistment? 

Fa PADGETT. We have a provision in this bill taking care 
0 at. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That does not take care of this identical 
condition. That provision is found on page 40; that only se- 
cures a man’s release at the option and discretion of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy. I can conceive of many men wishing to enlist 
in the Navy who will be guaranteed their release under a term 
of one year and be willing to be a member of the reserve force 
during the remaining three years. Why should we, under the 
provision that the gentleman submits, allow a man to be man- 
datorially discharged after service of one year, with full train- 
ing. full equipment, transportation paid to his home, without 
having the Government control his activities in case of an emer- 
gency during the remainder of his original enlisted period? 

Mr. PADGETT. This provision and the one in the bill takes 
care of both situations. This provision authorizes enlistment, 
and at the end of the first year of his first enlistment he may be 
discharged, and he is completely separated from the service if 
he does not want to remain in the service. Under the other pro- 
vision he may during the first year, or after the first year, retire 
and go into the reserve and remain in the service, so that both 
situations are cared for. 

Mr. STAFFORD. They are not cared for; why shonld not the 
Government have control of his activities after he has served 
one year? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Tennessee 
has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I ask unanimous consent that the time of 
the gentleman from Tennessee be extended three minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unan- 
imous consent that the time of the gentleman from Tennessee 
be extended three minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Reserving the right to object, 
I would like to ask the gentleman from Tennessee if this re- 
quest is granted, how many more amendments the committee 
has to offer, five days having been used for the committee and 
only one day remaining for the rest of the Members of the 


House? 

Mr. PADGETT. I have only two or three amendments to 
offer, and that is all, I do not know whether other members of 
the committee may have any. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Still reserving the right to 
object, I would like to know how many amendments the minority 
of the committee has, since only the committee has offered any 
amendments? 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. The minority has no more 
amendments to offer. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Reserving the right to object, 
I would like to ask the chairman of the committee, the gentleman 
from Tennessee, whether the other 425 Members of the House, 
under the rule and the agreement and the peculiar conditions 
prevailing, will have an opportunity to present amendments at 
all? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes; I think so. I hope to get through in a 
very short time. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will state that hereafter gen- 
tlemen can not indulge in debate under the guise of reserving 
the right to object to unanimous-consent requests. The Chair 
will enforce the rule. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the gentleman believe that it would 
be a deterrent to enlistment if the amendment proposed by him 
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had the further provision that he should become a portion of 
the reserve force in case he clect to be discharged? 

Mr. PADGETT. I think it would destroy the purpose of the 
amendment. This is to afford an opportunity for a man to get 
out after one year. We have a provision that if he wants to 
stay in, or if he wants to go into the reserve, he can go in 
during the first year or after the first year. This is to take 
care of a man who does not want to go into the reserve. It is 
to get trained men, believing that after they are once familiar 
with the service they will continue during the full period. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Are not discharges and going into the re- 
serve under the furlough feature contingent on the exercise of 
the discretion of the Secretary of the Navy? 

Mr. PADGETT. Certainly; and it ought to be. You would 
not want, if the emergency should arise, to have every one of 
them to say, “I want to go into the reserve.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think this should have a contingent pro- 
vision that they should go into the reserves. 

Mr. PADGETT. Tf think not. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. 
Tennessee permit a question? 

Mr. PADGETT. Certainly. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. If I understand the pur- 
port of the gentleman's amendment, after one year a man can 
leave the Navy absolutely on the following June or December, 
irrespective of whether we are in a state of peace or war. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. As I read the amendment, 
he has an absolute right by giving notice to be released from 
the Navy with an honorable discharge in June or December 
following his year of service? 

Mr, PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts, 
whether we are at peace or at war? 

Mr. PADGETT, I am going to modify my amendment by 
putting in “in time of peace.” 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. That will correct it. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to modify my amendment, in the second line of the amendment, 
after the word “shall,” and before the words “if he so elects,” 
to insert the words “in time of peace,” so that it will read: 

Provided, That any rson who shail hereafter enlist in the Navy 
for the first time shall, in time of peace, if he so eleets— 

And so forth. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the modification as 
stated by the gentleman from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMTON, Will the gentleman from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. As I understand it, if this amendment goes 
inte law, a man who enlists for a four-year period can, at the 
end of the first year, make application for his discharge on the 
following June or December and get it without expense. 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. If he served his country two years or 
three years, he can not at the end of that two or three years 
get lis discharge except by paying for it. 

Mr. PADGETT. He can do that and go into the reserve. 

Mr. CRAMTON. He will be penalized for his additional 
service, 

Mr. PADGETT. Oh, no; it is not a penalty, but there must 
be some time fixed, and this is to give the young man that goes 
in without experience a period of a year to adjust and adapt 
himself to the service and if he does not like it to retire. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Tennessee, as modified. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Fage 100, following the amendment inserted after line 9, insert the 
following : 

“In the event the Secretary of the Navy is unable to secure 
from the shipbuilders contracts for the expeditious construction of 
the ships herein authorized at a fair and reasonable price, the sum of 
$6.000,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, is hereby appro- 
priated to enable the 8 of the Navy to equip the navy yards 
at Puget Sound, Philadelphia, Norfolk, Boston, Portsmouth, Charleston, 
and New Orleans with suitable and necessary machinery, implements, 
buildings ways, and equipment for the construction of such of the 
rag herein authorized as may be assigned to such yard for construc- 

on.” 


Mr. PADGETT. 


Will the gentleman from 


He can be discharged 


Mr. Chairman, I wish to state to the com- 


mittee that I have offered that amendment because I think it is 
proper, in view of the amendment which I offered yesterday 
morning and which was adopted by the Committee of the Whole. 


Tt will be recalled that yesterday morning the committee adopted 
an amendment providing that the Secretary should have au- 
thority to pay bonuses not exceeding 20 per cent of the limit of 
cost of the ships for expeditious construction and for expeditious 
delivery of material. It occurred to me in reflecting over that 
that the shipbuilders, with the enormous program that we are 
authorizing this year, already providing for more than $182,- 
000,000 worth of new construction—yes, $190,000,000 of new 
construction—— 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. Not just now; I will in a moment—that it 
would be proper tliat we should put in the hands of the Secre- 
tary the opportunity and the means of preventing a combina- 
tion among the shiphuilders. For instance, we are authorizing 
five battle cruisers. If the shipyards that are prepared to build 
battle cruisers should say, We will take one apiece and we 
wiil make our bids for a long-time period of construction at a 
price and then ask a bonus to come down to the ordinary period 
of construction,” the Government might be helpless; but if we 
haye in the hands of the Goyernment power to say to these 
gentlemen, “If you do not submit to us contracts for a proper 
time and charge reasonable and fair prices we will equip these 
yards and be ourselves able and ready and prepared to build 
these ships,” we will have a balanced proposition in the bill. 
You have offered the bounty for the expeditions proceeding of 
the private yards if they will properly avail themselves of it. 
If they seek to hold up the Government, the Government will 
have the opportunity and the power to equip itself to relieve 
itself from that situation. 

I want to state that I did not include the Mare Island Navy 
Yard and the New York yard for the reason that heretofore we 
have made an appropriation at a former day in this session 
equipping the navy yard at Mare Island and also putting in the 
amonnt that was necessary to add the additional machinery at 
the navy yard in New York. They have already been cared for 
by previous appropriations and those two yards were not in- 
cluded, 

Mr. CALDWELL. 
there is not enough? 

Mr. PADGETT. Oh, they have enough. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentieman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I want to ask the gentle- 
man this question: Suppose that the situation should so de- 
velop that on the Atlantic coast the Secretary could find private 
yards for the construction of these vessels, but that on the 
Pacific coast he could not. Would he be authorized then to 
equip a yard on the Pacifie coast, or would he have to equip all 
of them if he equipped one? 

Mr. PADGETT. I suppose that under this amendment, under 
a fair and proper interpretation of it, if the private builders in 
the country submitted bids for expeditious delivery at a fair 
and reasonable price, he would be justified in accepting those 
bids and not exercising this discretionary power. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Will the gentleman yiekl 
further? I do not think that the gentleman quite understood 
the import of my question. What I want to know is whether 
or not the Secretary could equip one or more or all of the yards 
if he thought it necessary? *Would he have to equip all of them 
or could he equip as many as he thought necessary ? 

Mr. PADGETT. If he did not get proper bids and he had 
ships enough to assign to all of the yards he would equip all of 
the yards under the provisions of this amendment. It is stated 
that he shall equip a yard with machinery, implements, building 
ways and equipment to construct the ships assigned to that 
yard for construction. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Does the gentleman not think it would be 
advisable to include the New York yard for the reason that it 
may develop from an efliciency standpoint that the department 
may desire to expend a part of that money for the development 
of that yard. The gentleman must understand that the Brook- 
lyn Navy Yard is one where they are doing some very very 
important work at this time. 

Mr. PADGETT. Some very very important work, and we 
have spent some very very large sums to equip that yard, and it 
is equipped, and they are building and have been building large 
ships there, and last January we at their request passed an 
emergency measure taking care of the navy yard at New York, 
I do not think it is necessary to include it now. 

Mr. CALDWELL. For the immediate necessities now. 

Mr. PADGETT. Oh, for all that is needed. 


Why not put them in anyway, for fear 
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Mr. CALDWELL. As I understand it, the purpose of the 
$6,000,000 appropriation proposed is to take care of something 
that may happen in the future. 

Mr. PADGETT. To equip the yards that are not yet equipped. 
T think the gentleman ought not to try to gobble up what we are 
providing for these other yards. 

Mr. CALDWELL. We do not want to gobble anything, but 
We want a square deal. 

Mr. PADGETT. You have already had your deal, and these 
others have been waiting. You have been building ships in New 
York for years and years. 

Mr. CALDWELL. We are trying to square out the points. 

Mr. PADGETT. You are trying to take up something that 
these others get. 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. NOLAN. Considering the fact that we are now entering 
upon ‘the largest program that this country ever undertook, 
does the gentleman not think it advisable to give the oppor- 
tunity to the two yards already equipped to build dreadnaughts, 
to build the largest ships that the Navy needs, and, therefore, 
to give them additional facilities in the way of additional ways, 
providing the Secretary is confronted with a situation which 
deprives him from getting satisfactory bids from private con- 
tractors, even though these other yards are equipped. I am 
thoroughly in sympathy with that idea, but does the gentleman 
not think we ought to give the Secretary of the Navy the right 
to further equip both the Brooklyn and the Mare Island Navy 
Yards? 

Mr. PADGETT. Well, the Mare Island yard has a ship 
on the ways at the present time and has another one as- 
signed there that will take it, when this one gets off the ways, 
a year before they could get that one off. 

Mr. NOLAN. That is just what I want to bring out. What 
we want is to expedite the building program. The committee 
is considering the offering of a bonus to expedite the building 
program. We have at the Mare Island Navy Yard and at the 
New York Navy Yard a certain amount of facilities to build 
these large, first-class ships. Now, as you want to get this build- 
ing program through, does not the gentleman think it would 
be in the interest of efficiency and economy if they should have 
the authorization to further equip those yards? 

Mr. PADGETT. If the House sees fit to put in the New 
York and Mare Island yards with the idea of putting additional 
ways to carry on the building of two ships at each yard, if 
those names are inserted, there ought to be $1,000,000 added, 
and it ought to be $7,000,000 instead of $6,000,000. 

Mr. NOLAN. I would like to see all the yards that have 
been enumerated here taken care of first 

Mr. GORDON. Especially San Francisco. 

Mr. NOLAN. Let them be taken care of first, and in the 
event the Secretary, after equipping all of those yards, finds he 
needs additional facilities, then he ought to have the oppor- 
tunity to enlarge the facilities at both the New York and Mare 
Island yards. 

Mr. PADGETT. I think if that condition arises those two 
yards could be taken care of at the next Congress. ; 
The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I would ask for five addi- 
tional minutes. ° 

Mr. BUTLER. How about fixing the time? 

Mr, PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw that and submit 
another request that debate on this continue—— 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, there are nine gentlemen here 
who haye made requests for time on this amendment. How 
about an hour on each side? 

Mr. PADGETT. That is entirely too much, is it not? 

Mr. BUTLER. It would be too much for me if I had to 
make the speech. 

Mr. PADGETT. I do not think we need that much. Say an 
hour, all told; the gentleman to have half an hour and I to 
have a half an hour. 

ad BENNET. We will require at least 45 minutes on this 
side. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that debate upon this matter may be limited to an hour and a 
das 5 minutes to be controlled by the gentleman from Pern- 
Sylvania 

Mr. BUTLER. No; I will not control the time. I suggest 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Roserrs] control it. 1 
have not been successful in dividing time and will not divide 
any more. 

The CHAIRMAN. What is the request of the gentleman 
from Tennessee? 


Mr. PADGETT. I am trying to secure 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, if the mi- 
3 leader does not wish to control the time, I have no ob- 

on. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I ask that one-half of the 
time be controlled by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Roserts] and one-half by myself. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks 
unanimous consent that all debate upon this amendment and 
all amendments thereto shall close in 1 hour and 30 minutes, 
one-half to be controlled by himseif and one-half by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Ronzurs J. Is there objection? 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
what opportunity will be given for offering amendments to the 
amendment? Does this simply apply to this amendment? 
ae CHAIRMAN. To the amendnient and all amendments 

to. 

Mr, BENNET. Any gentleman who obtains the floor can 
offer an amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. With the understanding that any gentle- 
man who has the floor may offer amendments. 

Mr. PADGETT. Amendments to this amendment; yes, sir; 
to be voted upon at the expiration of that time. 

. The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. PADGETT. My request embraces the amendment and 
all amendments thereto. Amendments can be offered now or 
at the expiration of that time. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. I just desire to ask the gentle- 
man from Tennessee one question. I want to ask the gentle- 
man if he will not agree, instead of the words “a reasonable 
price,” to substitute the words “at a price not to exceed the 
cost at Government navy yards”? 

Mr. PADGETT. We could not tell what that was, and the 
bidder could not tell what it was when he submitted bids. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. They submit bids in the navy 
yards—— 

Mr. PADGETT. “Fair and reasonable” covers it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Tennessee? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. The gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Papcerr] is entitled to 45 minutes and the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Ronznrs] is entitled to 45 minutes. 

Mr. PADGETT. I will ask the gentleman from Massacliu- 
setts if he will not use a part of his time now? 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Washington [Mr. HUMPRREY ]. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I had 
ready to offer an amendment to equip the Bremerton yard for 
battleship construction, but this morning the chairman of the 
committee [Mr. Papcetr] informed me that he would offer an 
amendment that he believed would care for that yard. I am 
certainly much obliged to the chairman for taking this attitude. 
The amendment that he has offered, I believe, will assure the 
equipment of the yard at Bremerton for battléship construc- 
tion. I know the conditions on the Pacific. I know the de- 
sires of the Secretary of the Navy, and I have no doubt what- 
ever that if the amendment that has been offered is adopted the 
Bremerton yard will be equipped for battleship construction. 
This will accomplish practically all that the amendment that 
I had proposed to offer wou'd accomplish. For this reason I 
shall certainly support the amendment. 

I appeared before the Naval Committee and urged an amend- 
ment for an appropriation sufficient to equip the Bremerton 
yard. At that hearing I was much surprised to find that, not- 
withstanding the recommendation of the Secretary of the Navy, 
practically all of my Democratic friends on the committee were 
opposed to such an amendment, and several of my Republican 
friends were also against it. In view of the attitude at that 
time, I am more than pleased at the change that has taken 
place, and that the chairman of the committee now offers an 
amendment that will give what I was asking for when I was 
before the committee. 

For almost 14 years it has been my duty and my pleasure to 
work for the upbuilding of the Bremerton yard. I believe—in 
fact, I know—that, all things considered, it is the best yard in 
the country. Every session of Congress I have been before the 
committee asking for appropriations for the yard. It is true 
that the committee has given what they have always believed 
to be were liberal appropriations and against the action of the 
committee I have no complaint. But certainly their appropria- 
tions were never more than the yard merited. Outside of the 
legislation giving us the two dry docks, I believe that this 
amendment, if passed, as it certainly will be, is of greater benefit 
to the yard than anything that Congress has yet done for it. 
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Now, I want to call the attention of the committee to the con- 
dition as it exists upon the Pacific coast. It is not a question 
in this particular case of whether you are going to have Gov- 
ernment construction or whether you are going to have private 
construction. It is a question of whether or not yon are going 
to have any construction at all under the condition upon the 
Pacific coast, and it is largely the condition upen the Atlantic 


coast. 

As I am informed, to-day upon the Pacific coast there is not 
a single shipyard but what has contracts for at least two years 
ahead. If the Government was ready at this hour to let a con- 
tract for the construction of a battleship there is not a private 
yard upon the Pacific coast that could commence its construc- 
tion inside of two years. 

What is the use of making appropriations for building battle- 
ships unless we are going to have some place to build them? If 
there is any necessity for a great Navy at all, it is necessary 
that we proceed to construct it at once, and we can not do that, 
at least so far as the Pacific Coast is concerned—I have not 
given so much attention to the situation upon the Atlantic— 
unless we equip the Government yards for that purpose. The 
Bremerton yard can be equipped to build battleships in a few 
months. 

Now, another matter in regard to that yard upon the Pacific, 
the one at Mare Island has already been cared for. The one 
at Bremerton, as is known by everyone, is the one yard—to use 
the statement made by experts—is the one yard in the country 
that has deep water that can be approached and used at all 
times and under all conditions. 

As to the character of the yard, I will take the time to read 
2 few short statements from experts in regard to it. 

Admiral Stanford says that the Bremerton yard is absolutely 
reliable and can be approached at all times and under all con- 
ditions by our largest ships without dredging or work on the 
channel, 

The following are quotations from some of those who ought 
to know: 

Admiral Stanford: “ We have only one . reliable and ex- 

Puget Sound.“ 


cellent deep-water ‘station, and that is 
Admiral Blue: “It is an ideal and should be fully developed. 


ou largest dry dock is located there, and all buildings are new and 
modern.” 

Admiral Strauss: “An ideal yard and well protected.” 

Admiral Tayler: “It is a very satisfactory yard, well located, and 
should be developed to its fullest capacity.” 

Admiral Badger: “A very fine pare. and is the only yard that ves- 
sels can go into at any time of the day, excepting. of course, a dense 


fog. 
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trained workmen there would be a great advantage in case of trouble 
in the Pacific. At this time it is the only place on the Pacific that our 
largest and deepest draft vessels could be taken into.“ 

Surely it needs no further evidence to satisfy the Members of 
this House that if any yard is equipped for the construction of 
battleships it should be the Bremerton yard. 

In addition to the authorities above quoted, as I have already 
stated, Secretary Daniels and Secretary Roosevelt have both 
said that the yard should be equipped. I feel certain, in the 
light of all the facts, that the Bremerton yard will be one ot 
the first that the Secretary will proceed to equip. 

Now, it does seem to me that the one yard that has every 
facility, the only yard upon the Pacific coast that has a dry 
dock that can take one of the modern vessels, ought to be 
equipped for construction if the Secretary of the Navy thinks 
it is necessary. And the Secretary, when I first came down to 
Washington, told me he was in doubt whether he would recom- 
mend that the Bremerton yard be equipped for battleship con- 
struction. Later on he told me that after making an examina- 
tion, owing to the condition of the private yard, he thought 
it was that the Bremerton yard be equipped at once. 

And I want to take occasion now to extend to the chairman 
of the committee [Mr. Paporrr] my appreciation for the action 
he has taken in this matter. By so doing he has helped to re- 
lieve a situation that is really serious upon the Pacific, and I 
certainly appreciate that help. 

I only want to say this much in conclusion: We hear gentle- 
men continually making arguments on this side and on that side 
about the cost. Well, I submit, that is one of the arguments 
that does not appeal to me very strongly when used against 
preparation for national defense. When it comes to this ques- 
tion of preparedness, I do not believe the people of this country 
are so much concerned as to the cost as they are to know 
whether or not it is for the protection of the Nation. 

We have heard a great deal said about the tremendous sum of 
money tbat has been spent by England for her great navy. I 


wonder if there is any patriotic citizen in all that great Empire 
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to-day who regrets the tremendous sum of money that England 
has expended to construct her navy. If it had not been for that 
great expense, the great British Empire to-day would be 
crumbling. We talk about the great cost of our Navy. We 
spend more money in this country by millions of dollars every 
year for automobile tires than we do for our Navy. Talk about 
the great cost of the construction of a navy. Why, the cost of a 
single modern battle would be more than the cost of a great 
battleship squadron, The cost of a single year of war would 
keep us prepared for a century. The cost of a single modern war 
would be greater than to be prepared for a thousand years. 
When you talk about the question of cost, I want to ask you 
who is going to stop and ask about the cost in the day of battle? 
Who is going to measure in money the value of the dead and the 
dying? Who is going to place a value in money upon the 
sufferings of the widew and the erphan? What is human blood 
worth, anyway, measured in money? What patriotic citizen is 
going to weigh the dollar against the safety of the Nation? It 
is not a question of cost in the construction of a navy, but the 
sole question is, Does a great navy tend to produce peace and to 
protect the country? It is an insult to the patriotism and the 
intelligence of the American people to prate about the question 
of cost when the safety of the Republic is being weighed in the 
balance. [Applause.] 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I want to submit an amend- 
ment to this amendment and incorporate it and let it be con- 
sidered at the time. At the end of the line add: 

The na Sound, Philadelphia, Norfolk, and Boston 
to be fitted. 3 —— of 9 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
PapsETT] asks unanimous consent to modify his amendment in 
the manner indicated. Is there objection? 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. That will be satisfactory, 


Mr. Cha 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 


irman. 
The CHAIRMAN. 
Chair hears none, 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. Ithink, Mr. Chairman, with 
that amendment in we can obviate this debate. [Cries of 


“Vote!” “ Vote!"] 
May I be recognized to ask a question of 


Mr. SULLOWAX. 
the gentleman, the chairman of the committee? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. I do. 

Mr. SULLOWAY. Why is the Portsmouth yard kept from 
that amendment? Has not the harbor the deepest water that 
there is? 

Mr. PADGETT. Simply because the yard at Portsmouth is 
not equipped for battleship construction, but it would be 
equipped for the smaller ships, the cruisers, the torpedo boats, 
the submarines, and boats of that kind. The yard is not of that 
character. The ones that we take up are equipped for battle- 
ship construction. The conditions are such that this appropria- 
tion would make them so. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask the gentleman 
a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Tennessee yield 
to the gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I wanted to ask the gentleman if this readi- 
ness to surrender the debate that we were so eager for a while 
ago is not due to an eagerness to take care of certain ship- 
yards and not others? I should think that was so from the 
inquiry made by the gentleman from New Hampshire [Mr. SUr- 
LOWAY] as to the Portsmouth yard. 

Mr. PADGETT. This is to equip yards in such a situation 
that they are suited and adapted for the construction of capital 
ships. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. And also suited to the gentleman—— 

Mr. PADGETT. That may be true, but that has nothing to 
do with the question of the yards. Other yards can not be 
equipped for the construction of capital ships and for that 
reason they are not put in there. 

Mr. WHALEY. I would like to ask the gentleman a question. 
Under this amendment would the other yards be permitted to 
build ships of smaller construction? 

Mr. PADGETT. Certainly. That is what. I stated. They 
could build the scout cruisers, the torpedo boats, and the 
auxiliary ships, and submarines. They can take care of those. 

Mr. WHALEY. And the only two classes that would be taken 
out of them would be the battleships and the battle cruisers? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Tennessee has con- 
trol of the floor. 
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Mr. SLAYDEN. The gentleman yielded and sat down. I 
wanted to ask the gentleman if I might not have four or five 
minutes. 

Mr. PADGETT. I yield to the gentleman five minutes. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, what has happened here in 
the last few minutes indicates the happy conclusion of a deal. I 
do not mean to say that it is a deal that is going to be of any 
particular personal profit to the gentlemen engaged in it. I 
would not insinuate that, and would not believe it of the gen- 
tlemen concerned. But it shows their zeal for the interests 
of their respective communities, and when they united in one 
of these combinations and trusts, I will say to my colleague 
over there, they reached n conclusion that induced them to 
abandon an opportunity for debate which they were so eager 
for a few minutes ago. Then comes the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Humpurey], with characteristic zeal, hurling his 
contempt at economy when it comes to the construction of 
ships of war in his district. He is frank, open, and unashamed 
in his disregard of economy if his district is to benefit by the 
extravagance. Always alert and diligent in the effort to line 
the pockets of his constituents, the gentleman is now smilingly 
content, 

There is one man that is forgotten in all this thing. In the 
anxiety to build up a shipyard at Brooklyn, or at Mare Island, 
or at Portsmouth, or on Puget Sound, or some other place, the 
man who pays for it all has been forgotten, and, I submit, there 
ought to be some little consideration given to him. He digs in 
the ground and in the mine; he develops and creates the wealth 
that we have in this country, and it is his contributions to the 
Government that support and pay for the extravagant program 
that we are entering upon; and I say, sir, that in his interest 
this disgraceful contest between the Pacific coast and the At- 
lantic, between Mare Island and the eastern shipyards each 
year, ought to stop, and one line of conduct, and only one, 
should be adopted and followed, and that is to build these ships 
for the people who pay for them, at the least possible cost, with 
due regard to efficiency, and for the purposes for which they 
were designed. And I think, Mr. Chairman, that so far as the 
taxpayers are concerned they may well exclaim, and be entirely 
justified in it, “A plague on both your Houses.” You care 
nothing for the man who supports the whole project. [Ap- 
plause.] 

I never have been able to understand the audacity of Members 
who year after year stand up here and ask that ships of the 
Navy be built at greater cost than is necessary to procure them. 

If they can be built at less cost and with equal skill on the 
Pacific than on the Atlantic, why, in heaven's name, build them 
there and send them to the Atlantic when finished. If they can 
be built more cheaply on the Atlantic, ordinary common sense 
and business judgment command their construction there. 
Then, sir, fairness and justice to the taxpayer demand it. But 
why talk about justice for the taxpayer when it does not exist 
in this Hall built for their Representatives. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr, Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Tilinois [Mr. BUCHANAN]. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer 
an amendment to the amendment of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee, the chairman of the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois: “After the word ‘a’ in line 
3 of the Padgett amendment strike out the words ‘fair and reasonable 


price’ and insert ‘not to exceed cost of construction in Government 
navy yards.’ 


The CHATRMAN. 
Illinois desire? 

Mr. PADGETT. I yield to the gentleman five minutes. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I believe the 
committee will understand the purpose of that amendment. 
The Navy Department has had some experience recently in 
regard to prices in the construction of battleships and the 
inability to secure the construction of them in private plants at 
a reasonable price, because the Government navy yards in their 
bids have bid sufficiently low to justify the Secretary of the Navy 
in recommending and this Congress in granting the privilege to 
spend $600,000, I believe it was, for the equipment of Mare Island 
Navy Yard, because a ship could be constructed cheaper in the 
Yovernment yard than it could be in the private yard; and 
instead of putting in there “a fair and reasonable price,” it 
seems to me like this has the same effect. 

No one ought to object to this, because the private shipbuilders 
have been claiming all the time that they build cheaper than 
they do in the Government yards. Therefore those who are in 


How much time does the 8 from 


favor of giving the private yards an opportunity to build should 
not object to a provision of this kind in the amendment. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Would not the effect of the 
gentleman’s amendment be to put private shipyards out of busi- 
ness, since four of the navy yards will now be equipped to build 
capital ships? Would there be any competition at all? 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. There would be competition 
between private yards and Government yards, and the represen- 
tatives of private yards before our committee have stated that 
they ean build cheaper than the Government yards. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Would not the effect be to 
say to the private yards, “ Build the ship at our price, or not 
at all”? 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Build the ship at a not greater 
price, or a price not to exceed the cost of construction in a 
Government navy yard, which it is claimed is greater than that 
in the private yards. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. But there would be no com- 
petition in the private shipyards if this amendment passed. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois, It makes competition between 
the Government and the private yards. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I think the passage of the 
gentleman’s amendment would mean that the ship should be 
built in a Government yard or nowhere, 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. It would mean the ships would 
all be built in a Government yard. There would still be com- 
petition between Government yards, as you see in this House 
the efforts of Members of Congress to get work done in their 
yards in preference to the yards in another part of the country. 
That has also been proven beyond any doubt in the construction 
of the Panama Canal, where one part of the organization 
engaged in the work on that canal has endeavored to exceed 
the other part of the organization engaged in the work of con- 
struction of that canal; so that by having more than one yard 
for the construction of these capital ships, that in itself makes 
competition, and in any event we would have competition. But 
this amendment that I am offering makes competition between 
the Government navy yards and the private yards as well as 
competition between the different Government navy yards. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I simply wanted to say about 
this amendment 

The CHAIRMAN. 
end of the debate. 

Mr. PADGETT. All I wanted to say was that the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. BUCHANAN] 
is wholly impracticable, to provide that a private yard should 
not have a contract for building a ship at a price greater than 
a navy yard would build it. That would make it impossible. 
We do not know at what figure a navy yard might build it. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois, Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. I wanted to ask the gentle- 
man if it is not a fact that the Secretary of the Navy, in recom- 
mending the equipment of the yard, did know what it would 
cost to build a ship in the yard, or he would not have recom- 
mended it? 

Mr. PADGETT. He knew what they submitted estimates for, 
or what they thought they would build it for. They would get 
a contract for a certain amount and would be penalized if they 
did not do it for that. The other navy yard simply submiis 
an estimate, and if it costs more, the Government pays more. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Has not that been the usual 
practice in the Government navy yards? I ask the gentleman 
whether. or not the cost has not been greater than estimated 
by the representatives of that navy yard? 

Mr. PADGETT. In a great many cases it has been more. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Can the gentleman name one? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes; in the case of the Louisiana. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois, How much more, or about how 
much? 

Mr. PADGETT. In the case of the Florida it was a million 
and a half more. 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes; about a million and a half more. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Was there any case where it 
was less? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. There was a case at Mare Island 


The amendment can be disposed of at the 


where they built a smaller boat at something under the esti- 
mates—about $100,000 less. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
tleman yield? 


Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
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Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Would not the private ship- 
yards start in handicapped by overhead and things of 
that kind, in excess of charges that would be borne by the 
Government? 

Mr. PADGETT. They could not tell at what figure the Gov- 
ermnent would build on an estimate of so much, If it did not 
do it and it took $200,000 or $500,000 additional, it would 
simply mean that private yards could not do it at all. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It is an unfair and imprac- 
ticable condition. 

Mr. PADGETT. ‘That is all I have to say about this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. If the gentleman will yield. 
then if his position is correct, the Secretary of the Navy knew 
nothing about the facts when he represented to us that he could 
build these ships more cheaply in navy yards than he could by 
private construction. 

Mr. PADGETT. He submitted to us the fact that the yards 
had represented to him that they could, but there was no 
guaranty 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. And, of course, they did not 
know anything about it. s 

Mr. PADGETT. There was no obligation to do it, except 
that they would try to meet their estimate. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. If the gentleman’s position is 
correct, it means that after all these years of experience they 
know nothing about what they can do in Government navy 
yards in the way of the cost of construction. 

Mr. PADGETT. It does not mean that at all. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. It does mean that the Govern- 
ment nayy yards, after years of experience constructing ships, 
can estimate quite accurately what it will cost to construct a 
ship, and from information at hand the estimated cost of a 
Government navy yard would be a reasonable and fair price 
for the Government to pay a private corporation or firm. 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. NOLAN : Amend the amendment by incorporating 
the following proviso: 

“Provided, That the Secretary of the Navy is authorized to provide 
additional facilities as provided for in the event it is found necessary 
at the New York and Mare Island Navy Yards.” 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Chairman, I do not represent the congres- 
sional district in which the Mare Island Navy Yard is located. 
Tt is not in my district and is a considerable distance away from 
it; but I recognize the fact that this naval bill carries appro- 
priations running into hundreds of millions of dollars—the 
largest program the Government of the United States ever 
adopted—a great building program. I do not want to see the 
navy yards that have been enumerated here deprived of the 
opportunity to become shipbuilding plants. I think they ought 
to be taken care of first, before the New York and Mare Island 
Navy Yards get any additional facilities; but I do not think the 
Secretary of the Navy should be deprived of the opportunity of 
putting increased facilities into both Mare Island and New York 
if he finds it necessary. Now, it may be that before he gets very 
far he will find that it will take a considerable length of time 
to equip these four navy yards enumerated in the Padgett amend- 
ment, whereas he could for a slight expense in comparison to 
the other yards provide additional ways at Mare Island and New 
York, and put on those ways capital ships. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. Will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

Mr. NOLAN. I will. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. Does the gentleman think 
they can provide new ways quicker than they can extend exist- 
ing ways? And does he not know that there are existing ways 
in Philadelphia and Boston that can be extended very readily? 

Mr. NOLAN. I do know this, that if you want to provide the 
right kind of ways for the building of a dreadnaught you can not 
do it by extending the Philadelphia or Boston ways. 

Mr. VARE. Oh, yes; you can. 

Mr. NOLAN. Because they are not built strong enough to 
carry dreadnaughts or other capital ships. 

Mr. VARE. The gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. NOLAN, I do not want to deprive Boston or Philadelphia 
of the opportunity ef becoming first-class yards, but I want to 
give the authority to the Secretary of the Navy to extend the 
facilities at New York and Mare Island; and if you adopt the 
Padgett amendment as written, the Navy Department will be 
handicapped. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I can simplify the matter, 
so far as I am concerned. I am willing to accept this proviso 


here, and add some more money to take care of it, if it is neces- 
sary to do it, and leave it in the discretion of the Secretary. 
Mr. NOLAN. I do not want to deprive New York and Mare 
Island of any opportunities. 
Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I would 


like to see that amendment. I want to see how it is worded. 

Mr. PADGETT. It provides that the Secretary of the Navy 
is authorized to provide additional facilities, as provided for, in 
the event that it is found necessary, at the New York and Mare 
Island Navy Yards. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. If the amendment gives 
that authority after he has provided for the other yards named, 
I will accept it. 

Mr. PADGETT. Just put that in. 

Mr. NOLAN. I do not want to deprive him of the oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr. PADGETT. It leaves it with the Secretary. He is 
going to take care of the other yards. You need not have any 
anxiety about that. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. I am not sure. 

Mr. VARE. For the benefit of the gentleman from California, 
I should like to say that the plans for the existing shipways at 
the California navy yard were drawn by the department with 
the express purpose that they could be enlarged for the pur- 
pose of building capital ships. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. 
thority for that statement. 

Mr. NOLAN. I would like to see your yard equipped imme- 
diately, and every yard that is capable of building first-class 
ships. I do not want to deprive you of that opportunity for the 
benefit of Mare Island or New York. 

Mr. VARE. I want you to know that the existing ways are 
already planned for that purpose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. PADGETT. I ask unanimous consent that the time be 
extended five minutes. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PADGETT. I yield to the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. TAGUE]. 

Mr. TAGUE. Mr. Chairman, I can not see in the amendment 
by Mr. Pavorrr where any of the yards provided for are going 
to get any expenditure unless the private shipyards of the eoun- 
try do not come up to the specifications required by the Sec- 
retary of the Navy. That is one thing that I, for one, repre- 
senting the district wherein lies the Boston Navy Yard, have 
insisted upon—that we do become equipped under this appro- 
priation in order that we may begin the building of battleships 
in the navy yard. That is what the navy yard was intended 
for. That is what the navy yards were built for. There is not 
a country in the world to-day that has so many of its navy 
yards lying idle and going to rot as this country. Mr. Chair- 
man, under this amendment there is no benefit to be derived by 
any of the Government yards unless all of the private ship- 
building companies of the country fail to come up to the 
specifications. I contend that it does not use the peopfe in the 
different parts of the country fairly. In the district that I 
represent we have just completed on the ways, appropriated for 
two years ago, a small supply ship. On the building of this 
ship alone we have saved the Government over $250,000. The 
building of the ways cost the Government less than $140,000, 
and we have saved the Government over $250,000 on one ship. 

All we ask is that the ways in the Boston Navy Yard be 
extended so that we can do the work that ought to be done in 
large cities. Just think of it: Great cities like Boston and 
Philadelphia you are asking to build little boats, while in the 
shipyards not equipped as well as we are they are building big 
battleships. Our navy yards are lying practically idle. It is 
2 shame and a disgrace to this country to see mechanics walk- 
ing the streets wanting employment and being deprived of em- 
ployment in the cities where the navy yards are because the 
yards are not properly equipped. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the time has come while we are mak- 
ing appropriations when these yards should be equipped to build, 
as far as they are able, the ships of the Navy. We can build 
them more economically than can private enterprise. We have 
proven this in our yard and we want an opportunity to prove 
it further on larger ships. There is at least $20,000,000 in 
Government property at Boston Navy Yard practically worth- 
less to the Government unless we can utilize it. That is the 
condition that prevails there. We have built nothing since 
1840 until last year, when we took the contract for the building 
of a supply ship, and this supply Zip is now in the water three 
months ahead of the specified time called for in the contract. 
[Applause,] 


We have the best of au- 
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The supply ship is within 50 per cent of completion and we 
have spent less than half the money appropriated in the original 
bill. I contend that we are entitled under this appropriation 
to have cur yard equipped, and we will then be in a position 
where, when the Government needs us to build a battleship or 
a cruiser or whatever they desire, it can be done. 

Mr. Chairman, I have presented this amendment, asking that 
at least one of the battle cruisers now authorized in this bill 
shall be built at the navy yard in Boston, Mass. 

In a great appropriation bill of the size of this one I feel 
that I am not asking too much for the people of my district 
when I ask that one of these ships be built in a navy yard 
which for more than a century has been recognized as one of 
the best yards we have. I believe, in fairness to my people, that 
we are entitled to this consideration. 

This institution, the Boston Navy Yard, has for years been 
neglected in the matter of building ships, without any reason 
being advanced by those who have been responsible for this 
condition. 

The time has come when it must be decided to what extent 
our country is to use its navy yards. No other country of the 
world has ever been known to neglect these institutions in the 
manner in which the yards of this country have been neglected, 
and no country to-day in the world would for a moment permit 
a navy yard situated as this one is to remain in its present con- 
dition. 


A few months ago I presented a resolution, which was referred 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs, asking that an appropriation 
be made in this bill for the equipping of the Boston Navy Yard 
for the building of battleships, The Secretary of the Navy, 
for some reason which I can not understand, has written to 
that committee asking that this appropriation be not included ; 
and I, as a representative of the people of Boston, object, with 
all the force that I can control, to my district being neglected 
now, as it has been in the past, in the improyements to which 
this yard and my State are entitled in the many appropriations 
that have been made to improve the other sections of the coun- 
try and in which we have not been permitted to share our equal 
part. 

The question that comes from the people of my district is 
why Boston shall be overlooked in this great appropriation for 
the upbuilding of the Navy of our country. All navy yards of 
the country were established for the building and repairing of 
ships of the Navy. That is what they were intended for, and 
it is only because they have been neglected and have not been 
kept up to the high standard for which they were intended that 
to-day we find ourselves at the mercy of and competing with 
private interests, who are telling us what we shall pay for the 
building of our ships and when they shall be built. 

What other country of the world can you point to that is in 
the same position? In the past the only work that has been 
done at our yard has been the minor repairs upon the ships of 
the Navy. This, to my mind, has been more of a detriment to 
the workingmen of my district than it is of value, for they are 
deprived of the opportunity of steady employment, and it is a 
customary thing among them to expect at any time the message 
of a furlough, which comes when work has been completed. 

We are told that we are unable to build our ships as cheaply 
as can private enterprises, and with this I take issue. In the 
small amount of work that we have had to do at our yard, 
namely, the building of a supply ship, which was launched a few 
days ago, we have proven that we are able, when permitted to do 
the work, to do our work in a manner that is not only satisfac- 
tory to our Government, but is economical to the highest degree. 

This supply ship which we are now completing is being built 
nt a figure 25 per cent less than the amounts bid by private ship- 
builders, and she is now within 40 per cent of completion. She 
has been launched in less time than the contract required, and 
the splendid organization of officers and mechanics who have 
established such an efficient working force and have worked so 
eurnestly and faithfully have nothing further to do, and the 
mechanics will be paid for their faithful service by a discharge. 

Every yard in this country should be building ships at the 
present time, and with the building of new ships can be carried 
on the work of repairs, keeping intact an efficient force which 
will be able to do all our Government work in an economical and 
efficient manner, 

We are entitled to this consideration and we ask it as a mat- 
ter of fairness from this Congress that we be given an oppor- 
tunity to develop the yard at Boston in the manner in which 
other yards of the country are being advanced. There can be 
no objection to our request, and to any objection we answer, 
“Give the mechanics of Boston an opportunity to show what 
they ¢an do in the matter of shipbuilding, and this country will 


be able to boast that they have established another branch of 
their many great institutions that are a credit to the Nation.” 
I contend that there is no better way for us to prepare the men 
of our country in the handling of the ships of our Navy than 
by giving them an opportunity to work upon them. 

This appropriation is the largest appropriation for the up- 
building of our Navy that has ever been made, and I am proud 
to be one of those who will vote for it; and gladly would I vote 
for a larger sum if necessary and give to us a Navy that we can 
be proud of. We are asking but for a small portion of it, less 
than $300,000, of this great amount of $240,000,000 to do our 
share in this great upbuilding. We are told that the control of 
prices is a most important consideration. We are also told that 
we are making an appropriation in the interest of the great 
Steel Trusts. I am not one of those who believe this to be 
so, and I believe that no better answer to this statement can 
be given them than that we intend, as far as we are able, to 
build ships of our own Navy in our own navy yards, 

In the last Congress they wisely appropriated the sum of 
$148,000 for the equipment of the Boston Navy Yard for small 
shipbuilding. How profitable this has been to our Government 
is shown when we realize that in the building of one ship it has 
saved the Gevernment more money than it cost the Government 
to build these small ways. In the building of modern ships 
these ways are too small and should be enlarged, and if by the 
building of one small ship we can save for our Government 
almost 100 per cent more than the cost of the building of these 
ways, I believe I am safe in stating that in the extension of 
these ways the Government will be in a position to build their 
ships far more economically than ever before. 

Mr. Chairman, the people of Massachusetts lave always been 
liberal in their efforts to support improvements in any part of 
the country that would be for the welfare of the whole coun- 
try. They have been unwilling to stint any appropriation, but 
have always been willing that all parts of the country should 
be developed. In the building up of our own section of the 
country they have always displayed this same liberality. 

We have in Boston one of the best harbors in the country, 
made so by the liberal expenditure of the money of the people of 
the State of Massachusetts. From 1825 to 1915, a period of 90 
years, the United States has expended $12,668,000, or a total 
of $148,000 per year, on the harbor of the State of Massa- 
chusetts, and in one-half of the time, from 1870 to 1915, 45 
years, has expended the sum of $15,000,000. Receipts from 
the customs of the port of Boston are over $10,000,000 a year, 
and there was collected in the State of Massachusetts from 
corporation income taxes $1,853,157.41, and from individual 
income taxes $2,683,084.53, making up a total paid by the 
citizens of the State of Massachusetts of $4,536,141.94 last year. 

In the past few years we have expended $9,000,000 in build- 
ing docks, and to-day we are building the largest dry dock in 
this country. This dock will be built at an expense to the 
State of Massachusetts of over $3,000,000, and the State has 
already agreed with the National Government that they will 
have the privilege of the use of the dock as against any private 
or commercial business. y 

We have built, at a great expense out of our treasury, the 
largest pier on the Atlantic coast, large enough to accommodate 
six of the largest ships afloat, and at each of these docks they 
have deepened the water to 40 feet to enable them to accom- 
modate any ships that are now being constructed. 

I am quoting these figures to show that Massachusetts is ever 
ready to do her share in protecting the commercial interests 
of the Nation by the building up of her harbor, and I believe 
that every part of the country benefits by these improvements. 

The foreign commerce with the port of Boston for the year 
1915 was $290,516,803. New England manufactures one- 
seventh of the entire manufactured products of the Nation 
and the greater part of this goes out from this port to for- 
eign countries. 

I believe that the navy yard, which has not for a long time 
received any great improvements, should be improved in keep- 
ing with the rest of the harbor and it is the duty of the Goy- 
ernment to do so. The Charlestown Navy Yard has been a 
repair yard rather than a yard for construction work, and the 
great amount of work that has been done in the yard has been 
repairs on ships sent there. f 

The property of the Government here is worth in the vicinity 
of $20.000,000, and the location of the yard is right at the head 
of Boston Harbor at a point where the Mystic and Charles 
Rivers meet and close in a water front of almost one-half mile 
in the most desirable place in the harbor, which for commercial 
and shipping use would be invaluable. 

If we are to depend on repair work entirely, it is only 2 ques- 
tion of how soon this yard will have to be closed, because any 
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business man can verify my statement when I say that no 
enterprise of this kind can exist upon repair work alone and 
can only be as an investment where construction work will go 
hand in hand with repair work. If the yard is to be continued, 
and it is the sentiment of the business interests of my State 
that it shall be, it should be equipped immediately for ship- 
building, and with this large expenditure now being made, 
without an additional appropriation or without any further 
expense to the Government, this could easily be done. 

Mr. Chairman, from the earliest days of American history 
the men of Massachusetts have always been interested in ship- 
ping and shipbuilding, and from that day unto this it has been 
one of the leading ports of the Nation. 

Previous to the establishment of the Charlestown Navy Yard 
a number of vessels had been built in the vicinity of Boston, 
several of which subsequently became well known. In the 
very earliest days of the settlement the importance of ships 
was recognized, and as early as 1629 we find records of six 
shipwrights having been sent out from London. Gov. Win- 
throp, who reached Boston Bay in 1630, records in 1631 the 
launching of the Blessing of the Bay, the first ship of the infant 
colony, and on August 9 of that year states: 

The governor's bark, being of 30 tons, went to sea, 

This small vessel was later converted into a cruiser against 
pirates and may, therefore, lay claim to the honor of having 
been the first American vessel of war. 

The Massachusetis was built at Germantown, a promontory 
in the town of Quincy, in 1789. The frigate Constitution, 
launched in 1797, was built at Hartt’s shipyard on the site now 
known as Constitution Wharf, and the frigate Boston—the 
second of that name—was launched from the same yard in 1799. 

It was undoubtedly the work already accomplished in ship- 
building, as well as the importance of the settlement and the 
facilities offered by the harbor, that suggested Charlestown 
as a desirable location for a navy yard. 

On January 25, 1797, a resolution was reported from the 
Naval Committee of the House recommending the establishment 
of a Government dockyard. There seems to have been no 
direct authority from Congress to purchase a site or build a 
dockyard; but, on February 25, 1799. an act was passed author- 
izing the building of six ships of war of not less than 74 guns 
each, and appropriating $1,000,000 for this purpose. Hon. 
Benjamin Stoddard, then Secretary of the Navy, recommended 
the purchase of the site, which was approved by the President. 
The earliest record of the transaction was a letter from the 
Secretary of the Nuvy, dated June 2, 1800, to Dr. Aaron Put- 
nam, of Charlestown—who appears to be the agent selected for 
negotiating the purchase—stating : 

It is destrabte, for the Prot ata of establishing a navy yard for 
building ships or vessels of war at or in the vicinity of Boston, to 
purchase, on account of the United States, from 10 to 30 acres of land, 
if it can be obtained on reasonable terms. 

And inclosing a list of the property referred to amounting to 
about 474 acres. A later letter from the Secretary to Dr. 
Putnam, dated August 13, 1800, states: 

The President heving determined that the 371 acres of ground at 
Charlestown described in the plat herewith sent should be purchased 
for a ship and dock yard, I have the honor to request, upon satisfying 
yourself of the goodness of the titles, you will make the purchase, 
taking deeds to the United States for same, which, after having re- 
corded, you will be pleased to send to me. + have already 
remitted you $10,000 on this account, and will remit the residue when 
I am informed you want it, 

In accordance with the above letter the first site of the 
Charlestown Yard was purchased, the original purchase 
amounting to about 343 acres and the purchase price being 
about $37,356. Further purchases were made, as follows: In 
1817, from Isaac Hull, 5,186 square feet, for $3,889.50; in 1862, 
from Oakman & Eldridge, 115,210} square feet, for $123,100; 
and in 1867, from A. Hull, 2% perches for $7,000. The amount 
purchased, with the filling in of the marshes and flats, made, 
in 1880, 874 acres, and with the extension of harbor line and 
further filling in since that time makes the present area of the 
yard proper about 111 acres, of which 80 acres are land and 31 
acres water. 

The first commandment of the yard was Capt. (afterwards 
Commodore) Samuel Nicholson, who remained in office until 
his death, December 29, 1811. The records show but very few 
improvements in the yard up to this time. ‘The commandant's 
house, afterwards the old museum, was built prior to 1808, 
‘the exact date not being recorded. There were also erected a 
brick store, marine barracks, a hospital, a powder magazine, 
a wharf, and a few temporary sheds. 

Commodore Bainbridge was the next commandant, and he 
took a very active interest in the affairs of the yard and 
vicinity, surveying the harbor and recommending improve- 
ments, but the appropriations were very meager, the expendi- 


tures for accommodations and improvements at the yard in 
1811 and 1812 amounting to but $5,742.43, although during the 
year 1812 13 vessels received repairs amounting to $245,225.13. 
The first vessel launched at the yard was the sloop of war 
Frolic, on September 11, 1813, and the next was the Inde- 
pendence, on September 22, 1814, and from that time up to 
the commencement of the Civil War 21 vessels in all were 
launched at the yard. 

Among these were several of historic fame—the Cumberland, 
which was sunk by the Confederate ironclad Virginia—Merri- 
mac—in Hampton Roads in March, 1862; the Merrimac, the 
first steam frigate launched for our Navy was built at the 
yard in 1854-55. The history of this vessel need hardly be 
told to any American—how she was left at the navy yard, 
Norfolk, in 1861, and converted by the Confederates into an 
ironclad and created such havoc with our vessels until she was 
defeated by the little Monitor in 1862 and was afterwards 
destroyed by the Confederates. 

On January 1, 1858, the keel of the historic ship Hartford, 
the flagship of Admiral Farragut, was laid, and she was 
launched in November of that year. 

The cost of improvements at the yard up to 1859, including 
the cost of site and Dry Dock No. 1, which was built in 1827- 
1833, amounted to $3,671,521. 

During the Civil War there was great activity at the yard, 
and between 1861 and 1866, 39 vessels of war were built and 43 
purchased vessels were equipped; the number of vessels re- 
paired, provisioned, and so forth, is up in the hundreds. At 
times there were as many as 5,000 men employed. The Monad- 
nock, a double-turreted monitor, launched in 1864, was the first 
vessel of the kind to go from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, 
arriving at Mare Island in 1866, and being afterwards rebuilt 
and converted into the vessel now of the same name. 

In 1874 the iron torpedo boat Intrepid was launched at the 
yard, and was the first vessel of that kind added to our Navy. 

From 1832 to 1880, inclusive, $10,618,716 was expended for 
general maintenance of the yard. This does not include the 
expenditures on ships built or repaired or pay of workmen 
employed on them. Only one vessel, a small training ship, the 
Cumberland, has been built at the yard since that time. 

From 1880 until about 1900 very little was done to improve 


the buildings in the yard, but from 1900 on until the present 


time remodeling and building has been continuous. 

The estimated value of the property is close to $20,000,000. 
This includes only the property, building, and plant in the yard 
proper, and not the value of the hospital and other outlying 
branches of the station. 

During the Civil War as high as 5,000 men were employed, 
although the facilities were not half what they are to-day. 
We find at the present time that a force of about 2,000 men is 
employed, not half utilizing the increased industrial facilities. 
The effect of this variation in the working force is bad in every 
way—for the employees in having irregular employment, breed- 
ing dissatisfaction and frequently causing distress to honest, 
hard-working men; for the Government, loss of efficiency, due 
to deterioration of plant and force, owing to lack of work and 
the dissatisfaction of employees. The history of this yard 
calls for some consideration for its employees. One of the 
means of maintaining a steady working force is by having new 
construction work—shipbuilding—done at the yard, and it 
would be to the interest of the Government to place such work 
at the yard instead of doing it by outside contract, even if the 
price was higher. But when bids were opened in December, 
1913, for a supply ship, the bid of the Charlestown Navy Yard 
was found to be below all others—navy yards or private estab- 
lishments. 

To build this vessel at the yard it will be necessary to extend 
the present ways. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I yield five 
minutes to the gentleman from New York [Mr. Bennet]. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I hope the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from California, Mr. Noran, will pre- 
vail. I want to say that the members from New York I am 
quite sure join with me in the spirit of his remarks. There is 
no reason why any of us should desire to keep another part of 
the country from being equipped. When I was in Congress be- 
fore it gave me great personal pleasure to assist in equipping 
the immigrant stations at Charleston, New Orleans, and Gal- 
veston. 

Mr. WHALEY. The immigrant station at Charleston has 
never yet been equipped. 

Mr. BENNET. That was not our fault, we voted it and did 
our best. Now, I want to call the attention of the committee 
to what this amendment of the gentlemar from Tennessee does, 
as I understand it, and what the amendment of the gentleman 
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from California proposes, which the gentleman from Tennessee 
says he is willing to accept. 

As I understand it, this simply provides that if the Govern- 
ment is faced with the position that it can not do all of the 
building it desires in private yards it can go ahead and equip 
with additional facilities all of these yards. The gentleman 
from Tennessee says he will provide in the amendment an ad- 
ditional sum to take care of New York and Mare Island if it is 
necessary to equip the two yards. 

This amendment, as I understand it, is not to benefit any 
particular yard—Mare Island, Philadelphia, Boston, New Or- 
jeans, or any other yard—but it is to serve the best purposes 
of the Government. Am I right? 

Mr. PADGETT. I tried to state that as fully and as clearly 
as I could. 

Mr. BENNET, I thought so, but there appeared to be a mis- 
apprehension that this was a contest between cities. 

Mr. PADGETT. The situation is this: We put a provision 
in the bill yesterday authorizing the Secretary to make con- 
tracts and provide bonuses not to exceed 20 per cent for the ex- 
peditious delivery of material and construction. With the 


enormous program we are authorizing in this bill it would be 


possible, if it was so desired, for shipbuilders to conspire and 
apportion among themselves the work and submit their own 
terms. We did not want the Government to depend on them, 
and so, in the event that they do not submit bids for the expedi- 
tious delivery at a fair and reasonable price, this amount of 
money is appropriated to equip the yards for the Government 
to build ships themselves wherever there is this situation. 

Mr. BENNET. It seems very clear that we over here, who 
have been voting for even larger naval programs than most on 
the other side, should join with those on the other side and 
vote for this amendment, Otherwise we would be in an incon- 
sistent position. We would be voting for an increase in the 
Navy, but when the chairman offered additional facilities we 
would be in a position of voting against it. Therefore, I hope 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Tennessee, with 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from California, will 
prevail. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I yield to 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Powers]. 

Mr. POWERS. Mr. Chairman, ours is not only a representa- 
tive Government but its business is conducted through the agency 
of political parties. 

Four years ago the Democratic Party of the Nation went 
before the people of this great country upon a platform pledg- 
ing it to the carrying out of certain principles in the event of 
election. On account of the unfortunate dissension in our own 
ranks, the Democrats won; and for more than three years now 
they have had complete control of all the departments of the 
National Government, There has been nothing to prevent the 
Democratic Party from putting into operation Democratic poli- 
cies and theories of government. They claim to have done so, 
and are now asking a return to power because they say they 
have “kept the faith” and have painstakingly carried out all 
of their promises and pledges to the people, and that the people 
have been abundantly benefited and greatly blessed thereby. 
That is their claim. They are asking an indorsement of their 
record. They say they have accomplished much for which we 
should indeed be thankful, and that they can and will accom- 
plish more if given a new lease of life. They say that they have 
given the world a shining example of economy and efficiency in 
government, I concede that if these claims be true they onght 
to be returned to power. Let us calmly and dispassionately look 
into the facts. Democratic, not Republican, performances are on 
trial. 

In order to find out just what pledges the Democratic Party of 
the Nation has made to the people, we must turn to authoritative 
sources of infermation, to wit, the Democratic national plat- 
forms. Their acts alone speak as to their performances. The 
last platform adopted by the Democratic Party was at Baltimore, 
Md., on July 2, 1912. That is the one upon which President 
Wilson ant the present Democratic régime were elected. Let us 
turn to some of its planks, Let us see what they are and see 
whether or not they have been faithfully kept or shamefully 
broken. The people are entitled to know the truth. 


One plank of the libor section of the Democratic platform 


adopted at Baltimore July 2, 1912, declares that the “ organiza- 
tion of industry makes it essential that there should be no 
abridgment of the right of wage earners and producers to or- 
ganize fer the protection of wages and the improvement of labor 
conditions” nnd that such organizations “should not be re- 
garded as illegal combinations in restraint of trade.” 


In his speech of acceptance, the presidential nominee of the 
c Party, the Hon. Woodrow Wilson, took occasion to 
say regarding the working people of America : 


eee law that sufeguards their life: that improves the physical Bae 
moral conditions under which they ang that mak om alte Dew 

labor rational and tolerable; that gives them freedom to act rg helt 
own interest; and that protects them where t can not protect them- 
selves, can properly be regarded as class legi on. 


Believing in the assurances of the Democratie Party and its 


| nominee fer President, and accepting them at their spoken and 


written word, the labor leaders and labor organizations and 
laboring people generally throughout the country, including the 
American Federation of Labor, some 2,000,000 in number, went 
pell-mell into the Democratie camp and became among the most 
loyal and enthusiastic supporters of the candidacy of Mr. Wilson. 
They helped to elect him. But for them he would not have been 
elected. After his election and after the overwhelmingly Demo- 
cratic House and Senate had settled down to business and under- 
taken the work, supposedly, at least, of carrying out the Demo- 
cratic pledges to the country, labor expected the fruition of its 
dreams in the fulfillment of the Democratic pledges and prom- 
ises to it. But it had a shock in June, 1913. 

The sundry civil appropriation bill which passed both the 
House and Senate contained a provision setting apart and ap- 
propriating the sum of $300,000 for the enforcement of anti- 
trust laws but provided that no part of it should— 


be nt in the prosecution of any organization or individual for en- 
ter into any combination or agreement having in increas- 
ing of wages, shortening of hours, or bettering the conditions of ìnbor, 


or for any act done in furtherance thereof, not in itself unlawful: 
Provided further, That no of this appropriation shall be e ded 
for the prosecution of producers of farm products and — — 

farmers who cooperate and or, in an effort to and for the pur- 
pose — obtain and maintain a fair and reasonable price for eir 


Note the similarity in the language of this provision and 
President Wilson's speech accepting the Democratic nomination 
for President. Everybody believed that the President and the 
Democratic Party was irrevocably committed to the provisions 
of the bill to which I have just referred. But when the bill 
was presented to President Wilson for his signature that change 
of mind, for which the President has since become so widely 
noted, had come over him and he expressed, in no uncertain 
terms, his emphatic disapproval of the promised labor and 
farmer exemptions contained in the bill. He threatened to 
veto the entire bill on their account and would have done so 
had the exemptions in any way interfered with the Department 
of Justice prosecuting either laborers or farmers for attempting 
to secure, under the provisions of the bill, what they deemed to 
be their rights, and what was perfectly legal for them to do 
individually but not collectively. 

I would have vetoed that item— 

Said the President— 

e nditur limi n which Is, in m; 
because it cmt apon the expenditu | principi tatio 1 y 


. can as- 
gure the country that this item tem will nei E Gent nus in AnI AT one 
barrass the actio 


ms of the Department 01 70 Justice 

In dealing with these farmers and labor fellows. 

It will be remembered that the Supreme Court of the United 
States had held in the Danbury Hatters case, reported in Two 
hundred and eighth United States Reports, page 274, that the 
Sherman antitrust law did not exempt laber organizations 
from its operations; that such organizations were combinations 
in restraint of trade, and therefore unlawful and liable to triple 
punitive damages. 

Both the farmers and the laborers wanted their organizations 
exempted from the operation of the Sherman law, on the ground 
that they were not a capitalistic trust organized for predatory 
profits; but the President said that such exemptions were “ un- 
justifiable both in character and principle,” althongh he had 
promised in his speech accepting the Democratic nomination for 
President that— 


no law that Safegunräs their life (the wor people), that improves 
the conditions under which they that gives them 
„ $ ‘can property te reperded 


88 
as class legislation. 

Wenderful how the President changed his mind, and the 
planks of the Democratic platform were 2 
THE PRESIDENT HAS CHANGED HIS MIXD, TOO, THE SUBJECT OF 

IMMIGRATIOF AND CAUSED THE IMMIGRATION — OFP THS DEMD- 

CRATIC PLATFORM TO BE BEOKEN, 

For a decade immigration to our shores has reached the rate 
of about 1,000,000 a year. A tremendous influx! There has not 
been so many since the Eurepean war began, but it is on the 
increase and will doubtless, with the return of peace, far exceed 
the previous number. The official statistics just given out by 


the Department of Labor show that in March 11 per cent more 
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came than in February and 48 per cent more than came one year 
ago in March. Immigrants of the right sort have always been 
welcomed among us. For years an attempt has been made to 
curtail the number, at least, of the undesirable elements that 
land upon our shores and come into ruinous competition with our 
own workmen and producers. As a private citizen, as a presi- 
dential candidate, as an author and writer of books, it seems 
that President Wilson was strongly in favor of rigid restriction. 
In his History of the American People, volume 5, page 212, in 
speaking of the character of immigrants that come to this coun- 
try, he said: 

aot come in numbers which increased from year to year, as If the 
countries of the south of Europe were disburdening themselves of the 
more sordid and hapless elements of their population, the men whose 
standards of life and of work were such as American workingmen had 
never dreamed of hitherte. 

He said that even the unwelcomed, and iv some quarters the 
loathed and hated, Chinamen were more desirable citizens than 
this “coarse crew” (of immigrants) that come crowding in 
every year at our eastern ports. 

Not only as an author, but as a candidate for the Presidency, 
on September 4, 1912, in New York City, when he addressed the 
Association of Foreign Language Newspaper Editors, so called, 
President Wilson said, among other things: 

If we can. hit upon a standard which admits every voluntary immi- 
grant and excludes those who have not come of their own motion, with 
their own purpose of making a home and a career here for themselves, 
but bave been induced by Siraman p companies or others in order to pay 
the passage money, then we will ve what we will all agree upon as 
Americans. I am speaking to you as also Americans with myself, and 
just as much American as myself, and if we all take the American point 
of view, namely, that we want American life kept to its standards, and 
that only the standards of American life shall standards of restric- 
tion, then we are all upon a common ground, not of those who criticize 
immigration, but these who declare themselves Americans. I am not 
saying that Iam wise enough out of hand to frame the legislation that 
will meet this idea. I am only saying that it is the ideal, and that is 
what we ought to hold ourselves to.. Of course, if the immi- 
grants are allowed to come in uninstructed hosts and to stop at the 
ports where they enter and there to compete in an oversupplied labor 
market, there is going to be 8 there is going to be deteriora- 
tion, there is going to be everything that will be detrimental to the 
immigrant. 

But notwithstanding his writings, notwithstanding his position 
as a presidential candidate, Mr. Wilson abandoned his position 
as a restrictionist when called upon to sign and vetoed the im- 
migration bill, 

It will be remembered that some few years ago Congress 
created an Immigration Commission to investigate the whole 
subject of immigration, particularly the feasibility of the literacy 
test as a restrictive method. 

This commission of nine distinguished members was composed 
of both Democrats and Republicans, Members of this House and 
the Senate. It made an extensive investigation both in this 
country and in Europe. After investigating for a period of four 
years and spending $1,000,000 it made a yoluminous report of 
42 volumes and, among other things, said: 

A majority of the commission (eight out of the nine) favored the read- 
ing and writing test as the most feasible single method of restricting 
undesirable immigration. 

The commission unanimously agreed and reported that there 
was “an oversupply of unskilled labor in the basic industries 
of this country.” f 

On April 19, 1912, an immigration bill containing a literacy- 
test provision passed the Senate of the United States. A bill 
containing the same provisions was reported to the House by 
the House Committee on Immigration on June 7, 1912, and the 
Democratic leaders announced that the bill would be put through 
when Congress reconvened in December, a special rule having 
been agreed upon for that purpose. 

Woodrow Wilson was nominated for President on July 2, 1912. 
The Senate immigration bill, with the literacy test therein, was 
pending before the House during the campaign and became an 
issue thereof. The Democratic leaders of the House had prom- 
ised to pass that bill early in December. The Baltimore con- 
yention that nominated Mr. Wilson for the Presidency pointed 
in its platform with pride “to the record of accomplishment 
of the Democratic House of Representatives in the Sixty-second 
Congress.” “ We indorse its action,” they said. The House had 
indorsed the literacy-test provision and the immigration bill. 
The Democratic platform, upon which President Wilson was 
elected, indorsed the literacy test as applied to immigrants in 
approving the House action. But after he was elected the Presi- 
dent changed his mind and vetoed the immigration bill, in spite 
of his writings and his campaign speeches and the platform 
pledges of his party, although beseeched to sign it by labor 
leaders, farmers’ organizations, and the public generally. The 
Boston Transcript in an editorial, speaking of the change of 
front of our President, said: 


The somersault of Mr. Woodrow Wilson on the immigration 
should surprise no one, 


lank 
It is only the latest illustration of the politician 
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reversing the position of the historian. For 20 years, as teacher and 
writer of history, he wrote against the “alien invasion,” and brought 
to bear the heaviest guns of his rhetoric against this “ menace.” ut 
the President has changed his mind. He has reversed his own posi- 
tion and repudiated the platform upon which he was elected. 

Whether the President has changed his position, if not his 
mind, because of the immense foreign vote in the United States, 
or for other reasons, I know not. The Democratic Party in 
its national platform, as far back as 1896, said: 

We hold that the most efficient way of protecting American labor is 
to prevent the importation of foreign pauper labor to compete with it 
in the home market. 

That declaration of principle by the Democratic Party, and 
since reiterated, has at no time been recalled or reversed; but 
it does not take President Wilson long to recall and reverse 
“things ” when he changes his mind and decides to break the 
solemn platform pledges of his party. 

MORE BROKEN PLATFORM PLEDGES. 

The Democratic platform upon which President Wilson was 
nominated and elected said: 

We favor national aid to State and local authorities in the construc- 
tion and maintenance of post roads, 

It has now been nearly four years since the making of that 
platform pledge, and still no national-aid road law has been 
enacted looking to its fulfillment. The prospects, however, 
seem good for a road law to pass, but the outlook is that when 
passed it will not go into practical effect for several years, and 
will benefit but slightly, if at all, people living in the rural dis- 
tricts, where roads are mostly needed, because many of them 
can be traveled with difficulty, while others can not be traveled 
at all. I voted for the Federal-aid road bill that passed the 
House in the hope that when the Republicans came into power 
it would be so amended as to make it workable and beneficial. 
For the House bill the Democratic Senate substituted an en- 
tirely different proposition. The Democrats are at sea on roads 
legislation. They feel, however, that they are compelled to 
pass some sort of a road law before Congress adjourns; other- 
wise they could not well face an outraged constituency. The 
road law passed at this late date in the Democratic adminis- 
tration and on the eve of a presidential election can not be tried 
out before November. The people generally when they vote 
this fall will not know whether they have been handed a gold 
brick or not. They will be asked to take the road law “on 
faith.” The passage of some sort of a road law, however, is 
regarded as a political necessity, and will no doubt be done. 
The fact remains, however, that the same Democratic Congress, 
at the instance of the same Democratic President, passed a law 
two years ago whereby the United States Government is spend- 
ing $40,000,000 building a railroad in Alaska. 

The President tried to put through, and would have put 
through but for Republican opposition, another bill appropri- 
ating $50,000,000 with which to build ships and put the 
United States in the shipping business for the importers aud 
exporters. It looks like they are going to put that bill through 
this Congress. They have money for these things, although the 
pledges of neither of them were contained in the Democratic 
platform, but so far they have failed to put one dollar into the 
construction and maintenance of post roads, pledged by the plat- 
form upon which the President was elected and which platform 
the President accepted in toto, saying the pledges were those of 
“honest men“ and “intended to be kept when in office.” 

PANAMA CANAL TOLLS. 

The President and the Democratic Party again broke their 
solemn promise to the American people on the question of Pan- 
ama Canal tolls. They said in their Baltimore platform: 

We favor the exemption from toll of American ships engaged in 
coastwise trade passing through the canal. 

This is what Democracy declared for in its platform of 1912, 
and is what the President indorsed, stood for, and argued for in 
his campaign before he was elected President. President Wilson 
specifically indorsed this plank in that celebrated speech he 
made to 2,500 farmers at Washington Park, N. J., on August 
15, 1912, in which he said: 

Now, at present there are no ships to do that; and one of the biils 
pending—passed, I believe, yesterday by the Senate, as it has already 
a the House—provides for free toll for American ships through that 
canal. 

But after the President was elected, for some unknown reason 
that the country has never understood, for some mysterious 
reason that the President has never explained, he came, hat in 
hand, up on Capitol Hill one day when the House and Senate 
Was in session and practically said: Boys, we've got to take 
her back. We've got to break our platform pledges to the 
country and the people that elected us. Acting under your oaths 
as legislators, you said that American ships engaged in coast- 
wise trade passing through the Panama Canal should not pay 
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any toll; that such exemption would tend to keep down railroad 
rates [which he has since helped get increased]. The Demo- 
eratic platform upon which I was nominated and elected declared 
for free tolls. I declared for the same thing in my speeches be- 
fore election. I have not forgotten what I said to those New 
Jersey farmers and the country when I was seeking votes, but 
we have got to take it all back. I can not tell you why this 
is so, but I have reversed myself on the question of tolls 
of American ships passing through the canal, and you must 
reverse yourselves. You made speeches on the floor of the 
House and on the floor of the Senate until you were red 
in the face expounding the benefit to the American people, 
especially the American farmer, to be derived from such a 
course, and you embodied and passed a bill through both House 
and Senate declaring for free tolls, a thing specifically promised 
by our 1912 platform, but you must repeal that law, introduce 
a new bill charging tolls to American ships engaged in coastwise 
trade passing through the canal, and make some more speeches, 
requdiating what you have already said and done and re- 
padang your and my solemn platform pledges to the American 
people.” 

This was done. The repeal law was passed. So it has 
happened to free sugar and the promised cheapening of the 
“poor man’s” breakfast table. The “crow” was eaten, but 
few, if any, of the legislators have ever known why it was 
necessary. The country knows nothing about it on account of 
the ‘silence and secrecy of the President, although he declared 
when he came into office that his administration should be one of 
“ pitiless publicity,” and the White House doors would swing 
open to all “ forward-looking” men. All the President has per- 
mitted the world to know is that he changed his mind and that 
another solemn contract in the Democratic platform with the 
people was broken. 

RURAL CREDITS, 

What I have said tells but a small part of the sad story. The 
Democratic platform upon which President Wilson was elected 
declared: 
eqnal importance with the question of currency reform is the ques- 
tion of rural credits, or agricultural finance. We favor J iation per- 
mifting national banks to loan a reasonable portion of their funds on 
real estate security. 

A rural-credits or farm-loan bill has been passed, or will be 
before Congress adjourns. I love the country. I was reared 
on a farm. I have always been interested in legislation looking 
to the farmers’ good. I voted for the rural-credits or farm- 
loan bill when it was before the House, although I am confi- 
dent it will prove to be of little benefit to the farmers, espe- 
cially those in moderate circumstances—those that need help 
most. ‘The law is a very defective one. It contains no genuine 
Federal aid. It is passed on the eve of an election, and the 
Democrats hope the passage of it will help them politically. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania, Representative MCFADDEN, 
who knows as much about this measure as any Member of the 
House, said in a speech here concerning it: 

It will only benefit well-to-do farmers, but furnish no help for the 
worthy farmer who has no capital and desires to follow farming as 
an occupation. * * » ‘This bill is an experiment and has no 
foundation. * * The ion of the system as proposed might 
develop into a political ma 

Representative Henry, of one of the Democratic 
leaders of the House, gave out the following statement when 
the bill was reported by the joint congressional committee : 


In many respects the bill is admirable and has some very strong 
features. 


However, direct Government aid is ignored and excluded. The 
measure does not provide tor tne Government guaranteeing or purchas- 
ing the farm-loan bonds based on farm mortgages. Without this aid 
the bill would be worthless to the farmers. 

There is no use in at words. The fight is on. The real friends 
of Government aid must y their forces and prepare for the contest 
in the House. 

It is generally understood here that President Wilson has all 
along been opposed to putting the Government back of and 
making available the farmer’s credit to the same extent that 
the Federal reserve act puts the Government back of the busi- 
ness man’s and the bankers’ credit. This bill as framed and 
passed by this House on the approval of the President is suffi- 
cient proof of that. 

It is certain that this bill will not help the man without 
means. It merely authorizes the farmers to loan money to 
themselves. 

It is not at all certain that the farmers with means will 
enter Into and help form local farm-loan associations, in order 
to enable them to borrow money under this act, especially in 
view of the fact that they will be compelled to take stock in 
the Federal land bank in a sum equal to 5 per cent of their 
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loan and then become liable for 5 per cent more to liquidate the 
debts of the farm-loan association. 

It will be a makeshift law, to say the least of it; but the 
Democratic Party felt impelled to pass some sort of rural-credits 
legislation in order to appease the wrath and satisfy the demand 
of the 12,000,000 farmers in this country. The law can not be 
tried out before the November election. Its nonworkability can 
not be demonstrated before that time. Its futility to be of bene- 
fit to the farmer who needs it can not before then be made known 
to many. In the meantime the Democratic spellbinders can 
boast of the “ wonderful blessings ” of their rural-credits law. 

TRANSPORTATION RATES, 

The Democrats also said this in their Baltimore platform: 

We favor legislation whi assur nsporta- 
tion rates as Siue J . 

At the time the Democrats made this platform declaration 
there was a Republican President in the White House and the 
country was enjoying the fruits of unbounded prosperity. The 
railroads were making lots of money. The Democratic Party 
had not been in office long until the country started to the 
“demnition bowwows.” Receivers were appointed for one rail- 
road system after another throughout the country, and the rail- 
roads applied to the Interstate Commerce Commission to have 
rates raised, business was so poor. All sorts of pressure was 
brought to bear upon the commission to grant increases in rates, 
Of course, the higher the rates the more the merchant and the 
farmer has to pay for shipping freight and traveling over the 
railroads, It is interesting to note whether the President was 
upon the side of the railroads or upon the side of the people. 
Just a while before the Interstate Commerce Commission was 
expected to hand down its decision in regard to this proposed 
raise of freight rates the President called a number of newspaper 
reporters about him and authorized the following interview, 
which was printed by the press of the country on the 1st day 
of June, 1915: 

President Wilson indicated to-day that he would not be dissatisfied it 
the Interstate Commerce Commission allowed the railroads the 5 cent 
freight-rate increase they are seeking. Mr. Wilson left no doubt in the 
minds of those who talked to him that be was in favor of the increase. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission decided in accordance 
with the President's wishes and granted the increase. He soon 
reappointed the commissioner who cast the deciding vote. Ap- 
parently the habit of the President and the Democratic Party 
in breaking their platform pledges to the American people has 
become chronic. 

REDUCTION OF OFFICES PLEDGE BROKEN. 

The Democrats said in their Baltimore platform— 

We demand a reduction in the number of useless offices, the salaries 
of which drain the substance of the people. 

Yet in the face of that pledge the Democrats have created, in 
less than four years, 30,000 new offices and places at an annual 
cost of over $36,000,000. 

They have increased the annual salaries of the old offices over 
$4,000,000 every year, 

ANOTHER BROKEN PLANK. 

I quote the following from the Democratic platform adopted 
at Baltimore: 

The constitutional righte of American citizens should protect them 
on our borders and go with them throughout the world, and every 
American citizen residing or having property in any ag country 
is entitled to and must be given the full protection of the United States 
Government, both for himself and his property. 

That platform pledge has been shamefully ignored and super- 
seded by “ watchful waiting.” This administration has not had 
the merit to go to war nor the courage to stay out of it. Its 
hatred for Germany and partisanship for England and her allies 
belies its loud professions of neutrality. 

The Democrats declared in their platform that— 

American citizens residing or having property in any foreign country 
are entitled to and must be given the full protection of the United States 
Government, 

Yet in the face of this solemn platform pledge the President of 
the United States, the Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy, has “ watchfully waited,” has backed and filled, has hesi- 
tated and halted, while Mexico and Mexicans have spat upon our 
flag, trampled it in the dust, and flung this truthful taunt in 
the face of red-blooded Americans: “ We have outraged your 
women; we have murdered your children; we have burned your 
property ; we have insulted the flag of your country. Tell us, is 
there anything we can do to you that will make you stand up 
and fight like men.“ 

The President’s policy in Mexico has not only broken the 
platform pledge of his party, but has brought a blush of shame 
and humiliation to every true American, be he native or foreign 
born, 
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THE CIVIL-SERVICE PLANK, TOO, HAS BEEN BROKEN, 


The Democratic platform adopted at Baltimore, made famous 
by the number of its broken promises, contained this plank: 


The law pertaining to the civil service should be honestly and 
rightly enforced, to the end that merit and ability shall be the standard 
8 appointment and promotion rather than 


service rendered to a 
political party. 

Notwithstanding that party declaration and platform pledge, 
civil service, under this administration, has been utterly de- 
bauched in order to find places for “deserving Democrats.” 
The civil-service laws were set aside in the passage of the 
Underwood Tariff Act, and there were exempted from the civil- 
service regulations more than 600 agents, deputy collectors, and 
other income-tax employees. Appointees under new laws like 
the proposed rural credits are not to be taken from civil 
service. 

One thousand one hundred and forty-five deputy collectors of 
internal revenue and 176 deputy United States marshals were 
authorized to be appointed and removed without reference to 
the civil-service act in the very first general deficiency bill 
passed by the Wilson administration. 

The civil-service laws were violated by the Democrats in the 
acts of December 17, 1914; December 26, 1914; July 16, 1914; 
January 28, 1915; March 4, 1913; August 1, 1915. Also in the 
Federal reserve banking law, the rural-credits law, and other 
laws passed by this administration. 

The 45,000 fourth-class postmasters in this country have 
virtually been put under the spoils system. Thirty thousand 
new offices have been created for the faithful. The President 
by Executive order has waived the civil-service rules 253 times 
since he has been in office. The spoils system has run riot. 
Civil-service laws and their pledges to uphold them have been 
tossed to the winds by the Democrats. 

DEMOCRATIC ECONOMY. 


But there were two planks in the Democratic platform of 
1912 that stood out preeminently above all the others in impor- 
tance—the ones on which the Democrats most relied for success. 
One of these reads as follows: 

We denounce the e et waste of the money wrung from the people 
by oppressive taxation through the lavish appropriations by recent 
publican Congresses. 

They said that the Republicans were just taxing the people 
to death; that they had run the annual appropriations up to a 
billion dollars; and that when they, the Democrats, were placed 
in power they proposed to have an economical administration, 
and one of retrenchment and reform. They said that the Re- 
publican appropriations were wastefully extravagant. They de- 
manded economy, simplicity, retrenchment, and reform. They 
said they would abolish all the useless offices that were a drain 
upon the people’s substance and would cut down the salaries of 
Government officials. They have, as I have said, created 30,000 
new offices and have increased the salaries of offices by the 
millions of dollars. They said that merit and ability should be 
the standard of appointment to office; that the merit system 
should be impartially and rigidly upheld, but I have just shown 
how that pledge was violated. They said they would not spend 
as much money if they had charge of the Government's affairs 
as the Republicans had been spending. The first time, however, 
they got control of the affairs of the country they spent in one 
year $63,000,000 more of the people’s money than had ever 
been expended by any Republican Congress that has ever been 
convened in the city of Washington or elsewhere. We turned 
over to them a total balance of $149,335,710 in the general fund 
of the Treasury on the 3d of March, 1913. They have spent 
that. They have spent every cent of money they could rake 
and scrape from every source of taxation. Notwithstanding 
this there was a deficiency of $17,575,216.85 on the 29th day of 
1 1916. They have invented new ways of taxing the 
people. 

They invented the income-tax system. They figured out that 
they would collect from the people about $80,000,000 annually 
from that source. They are now collecting many millions more 
than that. Then they turned around and invented some more 
new methods of wringing money from the people, whom they 
pledged themselves to save and to serve. They saddled on us 
a war tax, calculated to bring into the Treasury of the United 
States about $100,000,000 a year. They tax us at the telephone 
booth and the telegraph office. There never has been such a 
stamp-licking time in the history of the country. They figured 
out that there would be a good many notes and a good many 
mortgages and but very: little money passing around under their 
administration, so they put a stamp tax ọn notes and mortgages, 
but did not put any on checks. They knew there would not 
be very many of them. And so, with all these various forms of 
taxations, new ones must still be invented. They are puzzling 


their brains over that now. The Demecrats have broken their 
pledge of economy. This is admitted by all men, denied by 
nobody. 

But the one plank in the Democratic platform of three years 
ago concerning which the Democrats had most to say was their 
tariff plank. While the Democrats lambasted the Republicans 
for the reckless expenditure of the people’s money, and while 
they said many mean things along that line, the most of the 
abuse that they heaped upon us was concerning the tariff ques- 
tion. They told the people that they were being robbed through 
the instrumentality of a tariff law that the Republicans had 
put upon the statute books. They said that the poor man, the 

man, was staggering under the weight of it and the 
burden of it. They said that poor men and women all over 
this land and country were being robbed of the fruits of their 
labor through the “robber tariff”; that they were pouring their 
money into the coffers of the rich, especially into the coffers of 
the rich “ tariff barons.” They said that the high cost of living 
was all due to this “ robber tariff”; that the Republicans were 
wedded to and had foisted it upon the many for the benefit of 
the few. They said that the Republican Party was in bed with 
the great monopolies of this land and country and was in league 
with the flesh and the devil. 

They said to the laboring man, “Look at this 25 cents you 
have to pay for a pound of bacon. It was all brought about by 
the robber protective tariff.’ They said, “ Look at the high cost 
of the hat on your head and the shoes on your feet, due to this 
robber protective tariff, fostered and nurtured by the Republican 
Party.” They said, “If you will just put us in power we will 
put an end to all this. We will revise these tariff laws. We 
will give you free trade or a tariff for revenue only. We will 
annihilate the trust and the monopoly. We will reduce the 
cost of living. We will put the poor man and the laboring man 
in possession of his rights. We will see to it that as long as we 
are in power he shall have plenty of work to do at big wages. 
He shall not have to pay half as much for the necessaries of 
life as he has been forced to pay under the Republican protec- 
tive-tariff administration. We are not only going to revise 
these tariff laws but we are going to do it in such a way as will 
not injure any ‘legitimate industry.’ Prosperity will be in- 
creased, the trusts destroyed, the high cost of living removed 
from the backs of labor. The ‘crown of thorns’ shall be for 
the laboring man no more.” That is what you Democrats said 
to us, gentlemen; and you now know that not a single one of 
your promises have been complied with. You said you would 
revise the tariff down to a revenue or free-trade basis without 
doing hurt or harm to any “legitimate industry.” You did re- 
vise the tariff, but not without doing irreparable harm and in- 
jury to the legitimate industries of this land and country. You 
did revise the tariff, but instead of increasing the presperity of 
the country, prosperity fled our realms, and is only now re- 
turning because of the war in Europe coupled with the inime- 
diate prospect of another Republican administration. You did 
revise the tariff, but instead of reducing the high cost of living 
it has been getting higher all the time, The average price of 
the necessaries of life are now 17 per cent more than when 
you took charge of the affairs of this Government. You en- 
acted your Democratic tariff law in Octeber, 1918. You did 
away with Republican protection. You were going to enact 
a tariff law, you said, for revenue only. You said that it was 
neither your purpose nor your desire to protect any American 
industry or any American workingman. You said that you had 
only one idea in view and that was to raise revenue, and a 
sufficient amount of it to run this Government when its affairs 
were economically administered; so you passed the Underwood 
tariff law with that avowed purpose, but it did not raise the 
needed revenue. 

You said the consumer pays the tariff tax. You said take 
this tariff off of imported goods and they can and will be 
sold a good deal cheaper than we are getting them in this 
country. You have preached for years, for example, that free 
hides means cheaper shoes; free wool, cheaper clothes and 
cheaper hats. That looks pretty well in theory, but it fails to 
work out in practice. You said during the 1912 campaign that 
shoes were entirely too high, and they have been mighty high. 
You said, “ We are going to put hides on the free list and reduce 
the cost of shoes to the consumer.” So you put hides on the frec 
list and the price of shoes have gone up from that day to this. 
We have lost the revenue. The importer of shoes has kept the 
price of his shoes at or near the price of shoes produced in this 
country. 

The price of shoes has not been lowered to the consumer. 
The importer has pocketed the cash while we have lost the 
revenue. 
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You said the Republicans had placed a big tariff on sugar and 
that the tariff on it kept the price of sugar unreasonably high. 
You said that the poor man who sweetened his coffee with sugar 
had to pay a double price for the privilege on account cf the 
Republican tariff laws. You said you would put it on the free 
list and that everybody would get cheap sugar. So in the 
Underwood law you reduced the tariff on sugar 25 per cent in 
October, 1918, when the Underwood law became effective and 
scheduled it to go altogether on the free list in May, 1916. But 
instead of bringing cheap sugar to the consumer the price of 
the sweet thing has been soaring toward heaven from that day 
down to this, or rather to the day when sugar was again put 
back on the dutiable list. You reversed yourselves and put it 
back on the dutiable list where the Republicans had placed it. 
While sugar was on the free list the consumer paid more for it 
than he had ever done before. The importer pocketed the 
money, We lost the revenue. We got $50,000,000 a year in 
revenue by reason of the tariff duty the Republicans laid on 
sugar, That $50,000,000 annually was used in helping to defray 
the expenses of the Government. When the Democrats put 
sugar on the free list we lost the $50,000,000 annually in revenue. 
It had to be supplied in some other way. It was supplied 
through the passage of an income-tax law and a war-tax law 
when this country was at peace with all the world. In the first 
10 months of the operation of the Underwood tariff law and be- 
fore the war In Europe began, 5,000,000 laboring men had been 
thrown out of employment by reason of it. The railroads alone 
laid off 120,000 men and cut down expenses $138,000,000 from 
July 1, 1914, to July 1, 1915. Uninterfered with by the European 
war, it had brought the country to the verge of ruin and to the 
homes of many want and starvation. 

The Democrats say that the Underwood law is all right, and 
would be producing ample revenues to run the Government but 
for the European war. The value of importations coming 
monthly to our shores—the greatest in the history of the coun- 
try—and the little revenue collected thereon, however, refutes 
this charge. We sold during the first year of the war $404,000,000 
worth more of our products abroad than we sold the year before 
the war began. We bought $219,000,000 worth less. The Demo- 
crats propose to leave the Underwood tariff law on the statute 
books, which now admits free of duty about 70 per cent of the 
goods of foreign countries; and around the tariff issue this fall 
will be waged one of the fiercest political battles that this coun- 
try has witnessed in many a day. The Republicans know or 
feel that they know that when the war in Europe is over and 
the men now engaged in it return to useful occupations and 
avenues of productiveness, anxious to retrieve their lost for- 
tunes, this country will be flooded with such an immense quan- 
tity of cheaply produced goods as will close down our mines, 
mills, and factories, and turn millions of our laboring men out 
of einployment, unless the Republicans come back into power and 
place upon the statute books an adequate protective-tariff law. 
The Democrats will, no doubt, make many fair promises to the 
American people; but how can they be trusted in face of the fact 
that they have violated all of the pledges contained in their last 
national platform? What will future pledges from such a party 
be worth? I can not see how fair-minded men can indorse the 
doings of the Democratic Party or put any faith in any promise 
its leaders may make, 

I am through with my argument, but in order to show con- 
clusively that the President has turned down the chief legisla- 
tive demand of the 2,000,000 members of the American Federn- 
tion of Labor, which so enthusiastically supported him four 
years ago under the apparently mistaken notion that he was 
their friend and sympathized with them in their efforts to better 
their conditions, I am appending clippings from recent issues 
of the official weekly publication of the American Federation of 
Labor, 100,000 of which go throughout the length and breadth 
of this land to its local officials and members. 

In this as well as other demands of the workingmen, the work- 
ing people, organized and unorganized, will have to look to the 
Republican Party for a realization of their expectations and just 
demands. The Republican Party has always stood for protec- 
tion, while the Democratic Party has advocated through its 
present leaders the “open door” and free trade. The Repub- 
lican Party is for protection against foreign invasion. It stands 
for true preparedness. It is for protection against foreign 
pauper-made goods and for protection against the foreign pauper 
cheap labor itself. It has so declared and will so stand. 

The following articles are clipped from the American Federa- 
tion of Labor Weekly News Letter, printed Saturday, April 8. 
1916: 


HOUSE PASSES BURNETT IMMIGRATION RESTRICTION BILL—307 TO 57. 
WASHINGTON, April 8. 


By a vote of 307 to 87 the House passed the Burnett immigration bili, 
with the literacy test, on Thursday, March 30, Prior to this vote, Con- 


gressman SABATH moved to recommit the bill “with instructions” to 
2 out the literacy test. This was defeated on a roll call vote, 284 


to 107. 
opponents of the measure presented no new arguments, while the 
sition of its advocates was nie, beeen by conditions in Europe 


Eeckuse of the war. Congressmen Maxx, the. minority leader—who 
voted for the Sabath amendment, but later voted for the bill—indorsed 
this position. He said: “And unless those countries (European) by 
their own legislation can prevent their citizens coming he we are 
Hable to haye a flood of immigration such as no country in the world 
ever experienced before. I am not willing to take the chances on it.“ 

Adoycates of restriction referred to the increasing sentiment in favor 
of greater effectiveness in every field of activity, They insisted that 
democracy can not be developed to its highest possible point while we 
encourage the admission of illiterates who destroy living standards ot 
American labor and who refuse to become a part of our national life. 

The eres provides that immigrants over 16 years of age must 
read at least words in some language or dialect, including Hebrew or 
Yiddish, chosen by the ming erie Exceptions to this test are made in 
the case of an immigrant's father or grandfather over 55 years of age; 
ate . — his mother, his grandmother, or his unmarried or widowed 

ughter. 

Exception to the literacy test is also made where an immigrant flees 
from religious or political persecution. The latter exception includes 

ns convicted, or who admit_the commission, or who teach and 
advocate the commission, of an offense purely political.” Under this 
poreon the old-world revolutionist who advocates force to overthrow 

vernment, or who admits the use of force for that purpose, wil! 
be admitted to this country regardless of educational qualifications, 

The question of immigration restriction by a literacy test has been 
favorably voted on by almost every Congress since 1896. On three 
occasions the proposal has been vetoed—by Presidents Cleveland, Taft, 
and Wilson. In 1897 ihe House passed the bill over President Cleve- 
land’s veto, 193 to 37. This was 37 votes more than the necessary two- 
thirds vote. The Senate failed to act, owing to a rush of business and 
Congress adjourning a few hours after the House vote, 

In 1913 the Senate passed the bill over President Taft's veto, 72 to 18, 
but the veto was sustained in the ees a few votes. On Februar: 
4, 1915, the House sustained President-Wilson’s veto, 261 to 136. t 
any 4 of the 136 that voted to sustain the President had voted with 
the majority a two-thirds vote would haye been secured and the bill 


passed, 

The last vote in favor of immigration restrictlon—3807 to 87, ro 
corded March 30 last—indicates the increasing demand by the people 
for this legislation. 

The bill is now in the Senate. Its passage by that body is conceded 
if its advocates can overcome the small minority that will take advan- 
tage of the rules of the Senate to keep the bill from being voted on. 

rade-unionists and other friends of this legislation are urged to 
write their two United States Senators and insist that the Burnett 
immigration bill be voted on at this session of Congress. 


VOTE ON KESTRICTION ix HOUSE ANALYZED. 
WASHINGTON, April 8. 

An analysis vf the House vote on immigration restriction, March 30, 
indicates an increasing demand for this legislation. 

Out of a possible 434 votes in the House, only 87 were cast against 
the bill, 36 were recorded “ not voting,” and 3 “ present.” Of these 
39 only 13 were paired against the passage of the bill. There was not 
a single vote against the bill from the following 26 States: Alabama, 
Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Kan- 
sas, Minnesota, Mississippi, Montana, Nevada, New Hampshire, New 
Mexico, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Carolina, South 
8 Tennessee, Vermont, Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, and 

Vyoming. 

$i hteen States were divided in their vote, but in none of these was 
a majority of the Congressmen against the bill. 

In only four States—Connecticut, Michigan, New York, and Rhode 
Island—did a majority of the delegations vote against the bill on final 
passage. In these cases the vote was: Connecticut, 4 out of 5 against 
or were ired against; Michigan, 7 out of 13; New York, 27 out of 
43; Rhode Island 3 out of 3. 

Rhode Island was the oniy State whose entire delegation either 
voted or was paired against the bill, 2 voting “nay” anc 1 being 
paired to vote “ nay.” 

But one-fifth of the total membership of the House voted against 
the bill, which passed by nearly a 4 to 1 vote by Congressmen fresh 
from the people, just a year and two months after the President's 
veto of the same bill, January 28, 1915, when the Chief Executive 
— —— he doubted whether there was a popular demand for this 
egislation, 


Horse Rout CALL VOTE ox BURNETT IMMIGRATION RESTRICTION BILL, 
THR VOTE EXPLAINED, 

Prior to the final vote on the pg, pate restriction bill Congress. 
man Sanaru mored to strike out the literacy test. This was detcated 
on a roll-eall vote, 284 to 107. 

The bill was then passed by the vote printed herein. 

The names in the “aye” columns, with a star (*) at their left, in- 
dicate that these Members first voted to strike out the literacy test, 
and when the motion to strike out was defeated these Members voted 
for the bill on its tinal passage. 

ALABAMA, 

Aye: Abercrombie, Almon, Blackmon, Burnett, Gray, Heflin, Hud- 
dleston, Oliver, and Steagall. 

Not voting: Deut. 

ARIZONA. 

Aye: Hayden. 

ARKANSAS. 

Aye: Caraway. Goodwin, Jacoway, Taylor, and Tillman. 

Not voting: Oldfield and Wingo. 

Wingo was para in favor of the passage of the immigration bill 
with Cary, of Wisconsin, against. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Aye: Church, Curry, Elston, Hayes, Kent, Kettner, Nolan, Raker, 
Randall, and Stephens. 

Nay: Kahn. 

COLONADO, 

Aye: *Keating, Tayior, and Timberlake. 

Not voting: Hilliard. 
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Hilliard was ee in — of the passage of the immigration Dili 


with Loud, of Michigan, again: 
53 
Aye: Bill. 
wel somone hen and Oakey. 
Milson was pair he passage of immigration bill with 
Edwards, of pared against the Re „ e immigration bill. 
DELAWARE. 
Aye: Miller. 
FLORIDA, 
Aye: Clark, Sears, Sparkman, and Wilson. 
GEORGIA. 


Aye: Adamson, Be), Crisp, Howard, Hughes, Lee, Park, Tribble, 
Vinson, and Wise 

Not 3 Edwards and Walker. 

Edwards was red in favor of the passage of the immigration bill 
with Tilson, of Connecticut, against. 

IDAHO. 

Aye: McCracken and Smith. 

ILLINOIS. 

Aye: Buchanan, Chiperfield, Copley, Denison, Foss, Foster, Fuller, 
King, McKenzie, Me ley, „Mann, Rainey, Rodenberg, Sterling. 
Tavenner, Wheeler, Williams, T. S., and Wilson. 

Nay: I re them ince Gallagher, McAndrews, McDermott, Madden, 
Sabath, and 8 

Not voting: ‘Williams, W. B. 


INDIANA. 
Aye: Adair, Cline; Cox, *Cullop, Dixon, *Gray, Moores, Moss, *Rauch, 
= Wood. 
a Barnhart and Lieb. 
Not voting: Morrison. 
IOWA. 


Aye: Dowell, Good, Green, Haugen, Hull, Kennedy, Ramseyer, Steele, 
and Sweet. 
Nay: Towner and Woods. 


KANSAS. 

Aye: thony, Campbell, Connelly, Doolittle, Helvering, 

a oi — and T. ie ad 3 z ; . 
KENTUCKY. 


Aye: Barkley, 1 Apt ly Fields, Helm, Johnson, Kincheloe, Langley, 
Powers, Rouse, and Th 
Nay: Sherley. 
LOUISIANA. 
Aye: Aswell, 3 Mo and Wilson. 
Nay Dupré, Esto —.— inal, and Martin. 
voting: Wat 


Aye: Hinds and Peters. 
Not voting: Guernsey and Mevillicuddy. 
apr ie iy was againsi the passage of the immigration bin 
with Guernsey in favor. 
MARYLAND. 


rant 28 *Mudd, Price, and Talbott. 
Not 3 Lewis. 


AIX E. 


erent was paired in favor of the passage of the immigration bill 


with Doremus, of Michigan, against. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
A xe: 9 Rogers, and *Treadwa: 
Carter. Unger, Gallivan, Greene, Paige, Paige, Phelan, Roberts, 
Tague. “Tinkham, Walelk and Winslow. 
MICHIGAN. 
e: Hamilton, Kelley, McLaughlin, Ma: Scott, and Smith. 
SES Benkes, Cramton, 1 Aa Janes Ana Nick Nichols, 
voting : remus 


Doremus was paired pirova the passage of the immigration bill with 
ae wae ee: — at the 2 f the immigration bill with 
5 0 e on 
Heat, of f Colorado, favor, 
MINNESOTA. 


Aye: Anderson, Davis, poeren Lindbergh, Miller, Schall, *Smi 
— — Van Dyke, and Volstead. w 


MISSISSIPPI. 

Aye: Candler, Collier, Harrison, Humphreys, Quin, Sisson, Stephens, 
and Venable. i 
MISSOURI. 


ye: Alexander, *Borland, Decker, Dickinson, Hamlin, Hensley 
1 9 5 Rubey, Rucker, and Russell. > 
Not voting: Booher, Dyer, . Meeker, and Shackleford. 
3 answered “ seme 


goe answered “ present.” 
Pe pail ver) paired in favor of the passage of the immigration bill with 
0e & 
Meeker was paired in favor of the passage of the immigration bill 
with Booher —_ 
Champ Clark—Speaker—not recorded. 
MONTANA, 
Aye: Evans. 
Not voting: Stout. 
NEBRASKA. 


Aye: Kinkaid, Reavis, Shallenberger, *Sloan, and Stephens, 
Nay: Lobeck.’ : s 


Aye: Roberts. 


NEVADA, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Aye: Sulloway and Wason. 
NEW JERSEY. 


S e: Browning, Capstick, Drukker, Gray, Hutchinson, Lehibach, and 
ar er. 


Rot voting: Hamill, Hamil, Hart and Scully. s 


Hamill was paired against the passage of the Immigration bill with 
TOE o on econ in fa; k th f the immigration bill with 
n favor of the passage o e imm on w 
Graham, of inst eee: = 


Scully was meg tr again: inst the passage of the immigration bill with 
Rowland, of Pennsylvania, in favor. 
NEW MEXICO. 
Aye: Hernandez. 
ae YORK. 


woe Charles, Danforth. Dunn, Hamilton, Hicks, Husted, 

Magee, Mott, Parker, Pra Pratt. Beel nyder, and Ward. 

Nay: Bennet, Bruckner, Caldwell“ Carew, Chandler Conry. Dale, 
Dooling, Driscoll, don, Siaher, "Oslo Flynn, Gould, Griffin, ‘Haskell, 
Hulbert, Loft, London, og Oglesby, Patten, Riordan, Rowe, San- 
ford Siegel, Smith, and Swif 

Not voting: Fairchild and Platt. 

NORTH CAROLINA, 

Aye: Britt, Doughton, Godwin, Hood, Kitchin, Page, Pou, Small, Sted- 
man, and Webb. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 

Aye: aso and Young. 

Nay: Norton 

OHIO. 

e: Allen, Ashbrook, Brumbaugh, erson, F Gard, 
Ae Kearns, Key Longworth, Wen Cae at — 
Overmeyer, Ricketts, Russell, Switzer, and Will 

Nay: Crosser, Gordon, and Sherwood. 

OKLAHOMA. 

Aye: Carter, Davenport, Ferris, Hastings, McClintic, Morgan, Mur- 

ray, and Thompson. 


OREGON. 
Aye: Hawley, McArthur, and Sinnott. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
€: *Bafley, Beales, Rutler, Coleman yg » Farr, Foch 
8 Heaton, gg en Keis eister, Kless. reider, ean, 5 — 
Miller, North. porters cote, Steele, 8 — Watson. 
ay: Barchfeld. hel. —.— Morin, a Vare. 
Not voting: — — . Edmonds, Graham, Griest, McFadden, 


and Row 

Graham was paired against the passage of the immigratiou bill with 
Hart, of New Jersey, m favor. 
in favor of the passage of the immigration bill with 


in favor of the passage of the immigration bill 

w Jersey, against. 
RHODE ISLAND, 

ey: Kenned —— O’Shaunessy. 

No sonne- 

Stiness nod ‘against the passage of the immigation bill with 
Henry, of Texas, 2 ta vor. 
SOUTH CAROLINA, 


Aye: Aiken, Byrnes, Finley, Lever, Nicholls, Ragsdale, and: Whaley. 
SOUTH DAKOTA, 
Aye: Dillon, Gandy, and Johnson. 
TENNESSEE. 
15 eee Byrus. Houston, Hull, McKellar, Moon, Padgett, Selis, 


Not voting : Garrett. 
TEXAS. 
: Black, Callaway, ras Dies, Eagle, Garner, Gregg, McLemore, 
umners. 


with neS of 


Ray ay barges B Smith, Stephens, and 


Buchanan. = Hardy. 
Not Os and Youn 
"Stine, in favor 91 — passage of the immigration bill 
with — gone on ener 3 ——_ aga 
red in favor — . passage of the immigration bill 
with, ‘Hamill, "6 New Jersey, against. 


Ma; 
e: 8. 
oe; Howell. 
VERMONT, 
Aye: Dale and Greene. 
VIRGINIA. 


Aye: Carlin, Flood, Glass, Hay, Holland, Jones, Montague, Slemp, 
and Watson. 
Not voting : Saunders. 
WASHINGTON, 


Aye: Dil, Hadley, Humphrey, Johnson, and La Follette. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 
Cooper, Littlepage, Moss, Neely, and Sutherland. 
WISCONSIN. 


e: — *Cooper, Esch, Frear, Lenroot, and Nelson. 
N rke, Konop, Reilly, and Stafford. 


Rot voting eee aT a 
7 the passage of the immigration bill with 
whe 01 1 Arkansas, in favor. 
WYOMING, 
Aye: Mondell. 


The Burnett immigration-restriction bill makes clear provision for 
dhe CEMA 000000 refugees to this 
of this 
lation—to maintain dards of — — y=, — 
Uliterates. 
labor advocates insist that Ameriea’s tradi 
1 pono ta toward those who are forced to leave t the Old World because 


POLITICAL AND RELIGIOUS REFUGEES ARE NOT BARRED. 
8 of the bill evade aan 
American li 
As it is unwise to combat this. estat the trusts and other cheap- 
the act would change tions 
or religious beliefs. 
following sections of the bill, however, completely refute these 
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“That the following classes of persons shall be exempt from the 
operation of the illiteracy test, to wit: All allens who shall prove to 
the satisfaction of the proper immigration officer or to the Secretary 
of Labor that they are seeking admission to the United States to avoid 
religious persecution in the country of their last permanent residence. 
whether such persecution be evidenced by overt acts or by laws or by 
governmental regulations that discriminate against the alien or the 
race to which he belongs because of his religious faith. 

“Nothing in this act shall exclude, if otherwise admissible, persons 
convicted, or who admit the commission, or who teach or advocate the 
commission, of an offense purely political.” 

Congressman BURNETT, author of the bill, and chairman of the 
House Committee on Immigration, has repeatedly stated that the 
friends of immigration restriction would not support legislation that 
would debar these refugees, — > 

Other advocates of restriction have taken a similar position, which is 
in line with the innumerable humanitarian declarations of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, and which was pointed out by Congressman 
Meeker, of Missouri, who made this answer to the claim of anti- 
restrictionists : 

“You speak of the political refugee. If the language is not distinct 
and plain on that one issue, then I can not understand how it is to 
be written. The revolutionist, your Kosciuszko, and all those men to 
whom reference has been made, could enter this country under this pro- 
vision. This country will always remain the home of the religious 
and the political refugee, but we would just as well begin now to face 
that other problem of imported ignorance.” 


INSIST THAT THR IMMIGRATION DILL BE PASSED AT TMIS SESSION— 
Unen Your Two SENATORS at WASHINGTON TO FAVOR IMMEDIATE 
ACTION ON THIS MEASURE—RESTRICTION WILL PROTECT AMERICAN 
WORKERS’ Living STANDARDS—INSIST THAT THIS BILL BE PASSED 
BEFORE CONGRESS ADJOURNS—OPPoONENTS OF IMMIGRATION BILL DID 
nor DIVIDE ON Party LINES. 

Opposition to the Burnett immigration bill, which passed the House 
arch BO by a vote of 307 to 87, was of a nonpartisan character. 

On the Democratic side Congressmen Sasar, of Illinois, and 
GALLIYAN, of Massachusetts, were leaders in defending the cause of 
cheap-labor advocates. In one of Mr. GALttyan's fervent pleas he 
declared that “a literacy test will bar from our land its most vital 
necessity—strong, vigorous, simple, God-fearing peasants.” 

Mr. Sanarn insisted that “reports which have been circulated de- 
claring there is an imperative need for immigration legislation are 
unfounded and unjustifiable.” 

Congressman LONDON, Socialist, opposed the bill. Over one-half of 
the Friday, March 24, speech of this attorney was devoted to an ar- 
raignment of the trade-union movement. In a tone that sounded like 
a spokesman for the National Association of Manufacturers, he declared 


that: 

“The trouble with the average representative of organized labor is 
that he 1s incapable of that broader vision which sees above and beyond 
the narrow needs of the moment. ‘hat is the misfortune of the trade- 
union movement. What lack of intelligence! The politician is afraid 
to tell them that they are stupid,” 

In answer to a question Mr. Loxpox said he assumed employees in 
Youngstown steel mills were unorganized, and then made this reference 
to the trade-union movement: 

“But if they were not organized, it was the fault of the narrowness 
of the trade-union movement that does not know how to reach the 
masses.” 

Mr. Loxbo is evidently unacquainted with the spy systems of large 
eg penny with the constant agitation by the American Federation 
of Labor to organize the unskilled, and with the number of unlonists 
8 ae been slugged by corporation thugs to prevent organization. 

e said: 

“The union should t the immigrant as a brother. The union man 
should teach him unionism. Instead of that, the labor leader looks 
upon every immigrant as an enemy.” 

Despite this eterna © claim that he represents the workers, he made 
it clear that he would the sole judge of what was best fitted for them. 
In his second reference to the alleged stupidity of workers, he said: 

I have no faith in the friend of labor who encourages every stupid 
demand of the worker, checking at the same time every real aspiration 
of the working dlass for a greater share in life's joys.” 

On the Republican side, Congressmen Josera CANNON of Illinois, 
Denner of New York, and Moore of Pennsylvania were among the lead- 
ing opponents of restriction. 

n referring to the literacy test, Mr. Moor said: 

“Tt casts down utterly the toiler who struggles patiently and Jabori- 
7 J under the burdens imposed upon him by the strong and the heart- 
ess. 


Mr. Canyon is president of the National Liberal Immigration League, 
which was exposed last year by President Gompers, who showed that 
this league was financed by steamship companies, steel, mine, and coal 
compan es and other large employers of cheap labor. The documents 
made public by President Gompers proved that this alleged phlilan- 
thropic organization was the vehicle by which cheap-labor advocates 
opposed immigration restriction. It was also shown that the league 
financed delegations of various nationalities to Washington, and that 
the en were not selected by the organizations they alleged to 
represent. 

Congressman W. S. Bennet, another active exponent of restriction, 
is vice president of the National Liberal Immigration League. In the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of February and March, this year, Mr. BENNET 
acknowledged he was attorney for steamship companiés; that he de- 
fended contract labor violators; and that he opposed increasing. from 
$50,000 to $100,000, the appropriation ior Secretary of Labor Wilson 
to enforce the contract labor law, 

55 se CONGRESSIONAL Record of February 25, 1916, Mr. BENNET is 
quoted. : 

“While I was out of the House, amongst my clients were some steam- 
ship companies, and I studied it (immigration restriction) some more,” 

Mr. BENNET was a member of the United States immigration com- 
mission that investigated this question for nearly four years. He was 
the only member of the commission that dissented from a literacy test 
nnd other restrictions favored by his colleagues on the commission. 

As an attorney he is most versatile, . only. as pleader for 
the stenmship companies but for contract-labor-law violators. In the 
March 25 CoxcressionaL RECORD he is quoted: 

“The Department of Justice collects thousands of dollars from viola- 
tors of the contract-labor law. While I was out of Congress on a tempo- 
rary yacation, I represented a gentleman who had to walk up to the 
captain's office and pay $6,000 In one of these cases.“ 
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TRUSTS ARE PROTECTED FROM FOREIGN PRODUCTS, BUT DEMAND AN UN- 
es 2 OF CHEAP LABOR, WHICH DESTROYS AMERICAN WAGES 
‘D IDEALS, 


[By Frank Morrison, Secretary of the American Federation of Labor.] 


SA: h tariff against European cheap-labor products is insisted u 
77 American trusts, but these trusts are the chief opponents of . pami 
tion restriction intended. to protect American workers,” said Frank 
Morrison. secretary of the American Federation of Labor, at a recent 
hearing on this legislation before the House Committee on Immigration. 
The American Federation of Labor official declared that American man- 
hood can not compete with the living standards of eastern Europe and 
Asia, and that it “is unwise to expect them to resist the tidal waves of 
Slavs and oriental onslaught.” He further said: 

“The proposition to prohibit immigration to the United States of able- 
bodied men and women because they can not read has a sympathetic 
viewpoint, where individuals are considered; but, notwithstanding such 
a viewpoint, the American Federation of Labor, which represents the 
organized workers of the ceuntry, and which is the only method or 
organization or agency which can with any justification or reason repre- 
sent the unorganized workers, has repeatedly declared by resolutions in 
conventions ‘that the literacy test is the most practical means of re- 
stricting the present immigration of cheap labor whose competition is 
so ruinous to the workers already here, whether native or foralean 

“A at deal bas been said and published in an endeavor to create 
the impression that it is necessary to induce immigration to come to this 
country for the purpose of pipe. § agricultural workers. There is no 
question in my mind but that such agitation has for its pu o the 
enticing of immigrants to our country to supply the United States Steel 
Corporation, the great manufacturing concerns, coal companies, packing 
houses, and railroads with men willing to work at a cheaper wage than 
those who are born here, 

The opponents to this test make the argument that common laborers 
would belong to the class that could not pass the literacy test, and that 
this country is very much in need of that particular kind of labor. 

The great industrial companies of this country have more men to-day 
than they can employ, but they want two men for every job. They know 
that unemployed men must work to live and their necessities will force 
them to accept any wage set by the companies. Hence the workers’ 
wages are literally heid below a living wage by the hunger, misery, and 
distress of the unemployed. 

“The organized wageworkers bave declared in favor of restriction of 
immigration to maintain unlowered the American standard of life. 
Those who oppose restriction are representatives of companies and asso- 
ciations composed of employers of labor whose dominant interest is the 
dollar, and associations that depend for their existence upon contribu- 
tions from the employing class. 

“They feel that a reduction of immigration will result in a higher 
wage for their workers which will disturb the profits and dividends from 

roducts manufactured by them, or perhaps they have been informed that 
f the steamship companies do not receive $60,000,000 a year for trans- 
porting aliens they will raise their freight rates. 

“ This reason will account in a great measure for the opposition of 
societies of various nationalities composed wholly or partly of business 
men and the attorneys of business men. Restrictions may interfere with 
their profits. 

“ We oppose any attempt to lower the standards of American life. We 
want to raise them, and we are opposed to the exploitation of millions 
of allens with its attending evils to swell the prons of the steamship 
companies, even if it adds to the resources of those eee $60,- 
000,000 a year, even if it enables the United States Steel Trust to pay 
dividends and interest on $400,000,000 of stocks and bonds, which never 
cost that 8 1 cent. 

“I wish to call your attention to the fact that industry is protected 
by a tariff; but labor is not; that the products of labor are protected, but 
we have a free flow of tabor coming to our shores all the time; that 
manufacturers haye protection against products manufactured by cheap 
labor in foreign countries, but labor has not protection against the im- 
portation of cheap labor. 

The opponat of this measure say that if the products of labor are 
protected, then labor itself must be benefited, because the manufacturer 
ean sell the products at a much higher price than can be obtained in 
other countries and will be in a positon to pay higher wages to his 
employees. The protected manufacturer does receive a higher price 
than the products can be sold for in other countries; and the second 
contention—that they are thus made able to pay higher wages to their 
employees—is also true, but the fact is they do not pay higher wages. 
They pay lower wages. 

We find that the most cos we piace industries, 88 the 
industries that are now controlled by trusts, such as the Steel Trust, 
Rubber Trust, Sugar Trust, packing houses, and textile industry, pay 
to their employees the lowest wage in the country, and some of them 
less than a living wage for a family. A high tariff has nothing to do 
with the wages in these industries. 

We hold that limitation of immigration to our country will compe! 
social and industrial reform in the countries from which the immi- 
grants flow. The fact that these countries haye an outlet for a great 
number of their people means that there is an outlet from the oppres- 
sive conditions in these countries. For that reason those countries 
delay social and Industrial reforms, As a consequence Industrial and 
social misery is perpetual in those countries, because their citizens 
are induced to come to this country. 

The wage earners believe in an effective regulation of immigration, 
because they desire to retain the American standard of lying. The 
standard of wages for both skilled and unskilled labor in this countr 
is the result of many years’ effort by organized labor, When an immi- 
grant accepts work at less than the standard wage, he not only takes the 
place of a man working at a higher rate, but he assists in forcing down- 
ward the prevailing rate of wages in that industry, which result carries 
with it a corresponding reduction in the physical, moral, and intel- 
lectual standard of American life, 

In support of my statement that the American worker can not com- 
pete with this Induced immigration and support a family on the wages 
paid, I refer you to the investigation of the Bethlehem Steel Works 
made by a committee of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ, 
representing over 16,000,000 people, and the investigation made by 
Commisstoner Neill, of the Department of Labor, as to wages and con- 
ditions in the steel industry.“ 

The committee of the I’ederal Council of the Churches of Christ, 
commenting on the wage scale at Bethlehem, said: 

“This issa wage scale that leaves no option to the common laborers 
but the boarding-house method of living with many men to the room. 
When a man bas a famlly with him, they take in lodgers, or often the 
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woman goes to work. It is reported that immigrant ents send their 
children back to the old country to be reared while the mother goes to 
work. On such a wage basis American standards are im ble.” 

The literacy test is an expedient which should be adopted now, and 
time and experience will demonstrate what further legislation will be 
necessary in the interest and for the safety of the American ponle. 
for the improvement of American citizenship and homes, and for the 

tuation of the American Republic. 
he American Federation of bor, at its convention held last No- 
vember in San Francisco, by unanimous action reiterated the decisions 
of previous conventions urging the speedy enactment into law of the 
immigration bill containing the literacy test. 

No other single propo: addition to our immi 
ceived the indorsement accorded to the literacy tes 


TRADE-UNION MOVEMENT URGES IMMIGRATION RESTRICTION. 
[By President Gompers in American Federationist.] 


As a people we have barely begun to appreciate the value of those 
qualities which make for real progress, the necessity to insist and per- 
sist in formulating sound policies to redound to the interests of the 

ople of our Nation Indeed for years we have delayed in even formu- 
ating a national policy that would protect us against such elements and 
conditions which act as a barrier to the development of American char- 
acter and national unity. We have excused this delay on the ground 
that we were a young Nation: that we bad vast public lands and na- 
tional resources that must be developed, and that we could afford to 
open our doors to a practically unrestricted immigration in order to 
increase our population. 

But conditions have changed. We are no longer a young Nation. We 
have wasted much of our national heritage and the frontier has practi- 
cally disappeared. Recent events that have tested national institutions 
and men’s faith to the uttermost, proved conclusively that we can not 
hope to be the ideal which America represents, we can not maintain a 
place of influence in A laces of the world if we do arth pe to carry 


per 


tion laws has re- 


WHY THE 


out those purposes, phazard development may do w enough for 
the ordinary activities from day to day, but will not endure the tests of 
a t crisis or the slower test of time. 


o achieve the best tha: is possible for our Nation and for our citizens 
generally, we can not escape the duty devolving upon us of thinking 
out a nationa) poticy ihat wil: develop out of the many peoples within 
our boundaries a homogeneous Nation bound together by common ideals, 
common customs, common language, and a common culture. 

America has not yet become a nation. It is still a conglomerated 
mass ot various and diverse ethnic groups. Hordes of immigrants have 
crowded into our ports, aud have, for the most part, settled in the 
nearest industrial center. In some cases they have in masses moved 
farther inland to industrial centers where the nature of the work re- 
quired comparatively little skill. In many of these cases the coming 
of the immigrants was due to the activities of managers of industries, 
who arranged to secure the financial advantages by employing foreign 
workers who still retained the standards and prejudices of other coun- 

es. So we bnd jn many industriai centers sections that are known 
as Little Hungary,“ Littie Italy,” etc. The inhabitants of these little 
nations transplant to American soil the institutions and the standards 
of their fatherlends. They gain nothing by coming. These com- 
munities speak a foreign language, read foreign papers, dress in accord 
with foreign customs, ana bring up their families in accord with for- 
eign standards, There is practically no sustained effort on the part of 
society or the Nation to assimilate these fo groups and to make of 
them Americans. Nor is condition co: ed only to the rer 
immigrants. There are foreign communities ip the dent districts of 
the large cities. These remain even more exclusively foreign use 
their wealth enables them to have toreign schools and foreign instruc- 
tion for their children. Thus the foreign group and alien influence 
become rooted in the life of the community. 

The workers of America have felt most keenly the pernicious results 
of the establishment of foreign standards of work, wages, and conduct 
in American industries and commerce. Foreign standards of wages do 
not permit American standards of life. Foreign labor has driven 
American workers out of many des, callings, and communities, and 
the influence of these lower standards has permeated widely. 

For years the organized-labor movement has called attention to these 
vicious tendencies which affect not only the workers but the whole 
Nation, for national unity is weaken when the Nation is honey- 
combed with “ foreign groups” living a foreign life. 

The labor movement has urged the adoption of a national policy 
that would enable us to select as future citizens of our country those 
who can be assimilated and made truly American. The American 
Federation of Labor has urged a literacy test, which shall be applied 
to all immigrants. Our Nation has accepted as a fundamental prin- 
ciple that education enables the girl and boy to attain better develop- 
ment and to haye better control over their own personal ability and 
powers. It has been our national purpose to eliminate from our coun- 
try all illiteracy. It is therefore in accord with this general plan that 
we should establish the same requirements for foreign-born persons 
who desire to come and live in our country. It has n u that 
this is not a perfect standard. f course, no standard is perfect, but 
the literacy test is the most effective and practical. It has been claimed 
that our greatest criminals are often educated persons. These are, 
however, only conspicuous failures of education to achieve its desired 
ideal. Educated criminatity is not the fault of education, but is the 
inherent fault or defect in the nature or the physical paron of the 
individual. If it is urged that education tends to criminality it would 
seem the wisest course to remain in ignorance, a fallacy so patent 
that its mere statement carries with it its own repudiation. Education 
can not remedy all the inherent faults of human nature, but it is the 
greatest instrumentality for human development and betterment. 

It has been urged aga:nst the literacy test that this standard would 
make many suffer because they had been denied opportunities. That 
may be true, but it is equally true that our Nation can not work out 
all of the problems of all other nations. We can not undertake to 
educate all of those to whom other countries deny educational oppor- 
tunities. Each nation must undertake and solve its own educational 

roblems. The adoption of the literacy test by our own country would 

ave a tendency to force nations to establish more general educational 
opportunities for all of their people. It is only a half truth to say 
that the literacy test would close the gates of opportunity to illiterate 
foreigners. As a matter of fact there is very little opportunity for 
these people in our industrial centers. Usually they have been brought 
over here either by steamship and railroad companies and other greedy 
corporations, by employers, or as a result of collusion between these 
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groups. They have been brought over here for the purpose of exploita- 
tion, and until they develop powers of resistance and determination to 
secure things for themselves they have little opportunity here. ‘These 
same qualities would secure for them within their own countrics many 
of the advantages that later come to them here. 

The section of the Burnett :mmigration bill which establishes the 
literacy test provides for no unfair requirements. It says: 

“All aliens over 16 years of age physically capable of reading who 
can not read the Engl . some other langage ot dialect, 
including Hebrew or Yiddish: vided, That any admissible alien, 
or any alien heretofore or hereafter legali admitted, or any citizen of 
the United States, ar bring in or send for his father or grandfather 
over 55 years of age, his wife, his mother, his eo, or his un- 
married or widowed daughter, if otherwise admissible, whether such 
relative can read or not, and such relative shall be permitted to enter. 
That for the purpose of ascertaining whether aliens can read the im- 
migrant inspectors shall be furnished 
pared under the direction of tue Secretary of Labor, each containing 
not less than 30 nor more than 40 words in ordinary use, printed in 

lainly legible type in some one of the various languages or dialects of 
nts, Each alien may designate the particular language or dia- 

lect in which he desires the examination to be made, and shall be re- 
quired to read the words printed on the slip in such language or dialect.” 

An attempt has been made to create the impression that the literacy 
test will close America as a hayen of refuge to political refugees and 
those persecuted because of religious faith. That this is wholly un- 
warranted in fact is evident from the following portion of the proposed 


act: 
“That the following classes of persons shall be exempt from the ip: 
eration of the illiteracy test, to wit: All aliens who shall prove to the 
satisfaction of the proper immigration officer or to the retary of 
Labor that they are seeking admission to the United States to avoid 
religious persecution in the country of their last permanent residence, 
whether such persecution be eyid-nced by overt acts or by laws or by 
governmental regulations that discriminate against the alien or the 
race to which he belongs because of his religious faith: Provided, That 
nothing in this act exclude, if otherwise admissible, persons con- 
victed or who admit the commission or who teach and advocate the 
commission of an offense pure.y volitical.“ 

The proposed legislation does not represent a radical cranio in the 
2 of our Nation. It is an extention of our educational policy, and 

in harmony with the conviction that has been growing recently that 
we, as a nation, must leave our haphazard methods of development 
behind and inaugurate a definite sustained national policy that shall pro- 
mote our best development and shall coordinate and organize ali of 
the resources of our country and plan for their best utilization. 

Opposition to the literacy test and to any proposition to restrict im- 
migration has come from steamship companies, steel corporations, coal 
0 tors, and other employers whose financial interests were asso- 
ciated with the maintenance of large numbers of workers forced by their 
helplessness to work for low wages. The activities of these interests 
have been given a cioak of respectabliity by many who, for sentimental 
reasons, were unwilling to indorse any form of restriction of immigra- 
tion. But selfish interest or sentiment that is contrary to the funda- 
mental principles of national welfare can not frustrate efforts to pro- 
mote the best interests of our Nation. 

The meaning of America lies in the ideal she represents. That ideal 
is Hberty and opportunity. But beautiful as any ideal mar be, it 
becomes of practical value when it has effectiveness in the daily lives 
of men and women. 

Real liberty and opportunity mean a certain mental attitude toward 
life, certain standards of life and work, and possession of that which 
secures the enjoyment of opportunities, 

America the ideal—the land of the free—exists only when her people 
are Americans in all things. 

Ours has been a most perilous task—to weld together those from other 
lands who have sought our shores and to make of them 8 
people—a Natlon th common ideals, common standards of living, a 
national language, and an ideal national patriotism. 

The building of a nation is not a thing of chance; it is the result of 
statesmanship, knowledge of tendencies, a discernment of cause and 
effect, ability to distinguish the good from the evil. 

Too long our national policies have been determined by sentimental 
emotions, business profits, and political expediency. But there must 
come a change, ese months of terrible warfare have compelled a 
testing of things that have passed over. “ The world is afire”; and we 
must put our own house in order lest we, too, be caught unawares. 
We must search out each weakness and strengthen every danger point. 

The workers of America make the demand that there shall re- 
striction of immigration to such as can be readily identified and as- 
similated with Americans and can become truly American, 


with slips of uniform size, pre- 


RAILROAD EMPLOYEES AND FARMERS FAVOR IMMIGRATION RESTRICTION, 


Railroad train service employees and the millions of organized farmers 
have repeatedly declared for Immigration restriction, and their repre- 
sentatives are cooperating with the American Federation of Labor to 
secure the enactment into law of the Burnett immigration bill. 

Last January, when the House Committee on Immigration held public 
hearings on this measure, the American Federation of Labor was repre- 
sented by Serera Frank Morrison; the railroad men by Val Fitz- 

atrick, vice president and national legislative representative of the 

rotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, and the organized farmers N J. H. 
pees national legislative representative of the Farmers’ National 

Jongress, 

Val Fitzpatrick also spoke on behalf of these legislative colleagues : 
H. E. Wills, assistant grand chiet engineer, Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers; P. J. McNamara, vice president Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen ; W. M. Clark, Order of Railway Conductors. 

The railway oy aire gh spokesman referred to a resolution passed on 
November 20, 1915, at a meeting of the chief executives of the four rail- 
way brotherhoods, when it was “unanimously agreed that we indorse 
the bill on this subject (Immigration restriction) approved by the 
American Federation of Labor.” Mr. Fi trick told the committee 
that “ our members have no guaranty that they are going to remain as 
engineers, firemen, and brakemen,“ and that the railroads actually dis- 
miss between 30,000 and 40,000 train service men, and these workers are 
forced to enter other industries, where wages are often reduced because 
of the large number of illiterates. The s er read numerous resolu- 
tions passed by the various railroad brotherhoods in favor of immigra- 
tion restriction and the literacy test, 
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Speaking for the organized farmers, J. H. Kimble denied that agri- 
culturalists favor unlimited immigration. He said: 
The farmers’ organiza I Paar an actual farmer and live on 
ion "until the. ins to any attempt 
laws are stiffened 


way, 
* are coming to country. 
last F gwen of 434,244 aliens 9 

cou classed as ‘ farm 5 


“ UN-AMERICAN “ IS FAMILIAR PLEA OF REFORM LEGISLATION OPPONENTS. 
{Editorial in the Unpopular Review, January, 1916.] 


The assertion that the literacy test is un-American is one which has 
been ur; against many measures of social and which can 
be employed against any proposition which involves departing from 
traditional methods or policies—in other — which recognizes that 
the world moves and conditions — When policemen were first 
introduced into the cities of the Uni States, Fhe innovation was 
bitterly opposed on the ground that it was er American and interfered 
with the natural rights of the individual. 141 nye ain clause” by 
which —. cooperative farmers’ elevators of ine’ Middle t maintain 

been attacked as un-American by those whom it affects 

unfavoral ; hard to consid ts of this type 
would seem necessary co er arguments o 

ed —— so much f ency and earnestness and 

t seems extrac’ that 


dollars annually on our public schools, — en born 
in this country to take advantage of them, is 58 ‘togtcal— not to say 
un-American—to say to the adult for id have so 


e 
much of an education as a indicated Pry 5 the a Abit to oper 
But it is asserted 1 test would —— 3 
because it would parae perag aliens on de basis of o So oes ty, not ot 
character. f pans 


clud pau those lik to become lie charges, persons with 
ee. — een etc. 15 N Hie — Ta e ed by. tryin 5 ap- 
before inspector e can be gain y 0 rate 
tices of his character cteristics. wh V tram — 
which are traceable to 5 The man must be judged as he ts 


on the grounds of his fitn 
In pursuance of the“ un- American T — however, it is further 
be considered a 


2 hag Yue that . not reasonably test of 
Bauens use this Nation was founded b; 
The trouble with this 


their lv 

and rum trade — tar Nor 

puana Bg ye nid has — —— durin, 
e. worl P 

and igi rpg i SADGA for ys different 


dia the days o or of the Revolutionary heroes. 

Another argument which proves too much is that produced so tri- 
um tly and with so grea n some such wo as these: 
25 measure wo keep out a great many propie who would be 
very useful citizens. F 
— kept out, the mother of Abraham Lincoln, who signed her name 


th Caries. the 1 test would keep out some who 
— Fg be useful. So do most, of the tests now in force. 
aan ee of such arguments ce > be illustrated by another reductio 
Booker T. Washington was one of the most useful 
citizens of th the United States. His ancestors on one side were brought 
<< as negro slaves. Therefore it was a mistake to abolish the slave 
tra 
Such are the arguments of the opponents of the literacy test. Aside 


from th their efforts om Sere to countering the claims of the 
opposite e, regen as has been yer can be done su y aay 

th the strictly ie rarily economic aspects—the 
building u — yo fortunes by mable and N 


are those who 1 —5 not regard this as an argument 
against the literacy test, but for it. 

The matter can be rightly understood only by taking the broadest 
possible view of gong tions, not of this generation alone but of 
the genera to co The natural destiny of the United States is 
to be the leader oe the maces into the fullest 8 of the 
common people. Our 3 to set standards, not to distribute the 
natural advantages We can not render our highest 


possess. 
service to mankind Pog hastily and inconsiderately yield to the de- 
mands of a specious humanitarianism a dissipa o-day what 


should be the heritage of future 8 


ONLY PRACTICAL TEST OFFERED. 
The Toledo Blade, in these few words sums up the agitation for and 
against the Burnett . bill: 
“The literacy test for immi 5 has never been advertised as 
ect. In operation, it wou back many aliens who might 
me worthy citizens. But no other test that promises to restrict 
immigration in a practical way has been su 
“The advocates of this measure are trying only to slow down the 
stream of foreigners who for so many years poured through our 
gates. The opponents of the test do mer offer a substitute. nd for 
a very good reason. They are not reall M troubled, as they profess 
to be, test an occasional healthy and intelligent, though illiterate, alien 
be refused admittance. Their concern is lest the supply of cheap 
labor be restricted.” 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE STATES CASE. 


The Chicago Tribune is one of the very few large newspapers in this 
country that is fearless enough to state the forces for and against the 
ra paid immigration bill. In an editorial, March 30, 1916, this paper 
Bald: 


The literacy test haa just one l that is, to reduce 
ar thor ‘fo. the literacy test has j purpose— 

x on cy ust one to prevent 
any A tion into this coun e 

any Proponents one rey litera 
we must slow up the inrus blood in order to allow the 
Natien to —— te the multitude of strange races now within its 
borders and in order to limit the competition of pauper labor, which is 
more and more bearing upon American-born workingmen. 

ponents of the ‘itera test desire a broader labor market or 

they desire to open the benefits of America to foreigners, let the con- 
sequences to Americans be what they 8 

“ People favoring the 1 test wish to reduce immigration into 
America. People oppesing it wish an unrestricted flow of foreigners, 
literate or illiterate. 


In its issue of March 27, 1916. the Chicago Daily Tribune had 
the following as its first and leading editorial: 


CLOSE THE GATES. 


Peace may not bring a new influx of aliens to America. Emigration 
from Euro may be checked by laws of the 8 me on ie of 
workers or the employment of workers at home at 2 w 

But even if this prove to be true and war taxes or b tter Srperience 
do not drive men and women from the Old World to our shores, the 
tide may set in from other ons, and these are precisely the sources 
from which the least assimilable elements are wa, 

The part of common sense and common caution for us is to 
our gates for a time. All thinking Americans have become dle Ain in 
recent years that process of Americanization is much slower and 
more superficial than we have flattered ourselves it was. The amount 
of foreign nationalism, of unassimilated immigration, is disquietingly if 


time has come when 


not alarmingly large. It is time to prevent our national com tion 
from being further diluted. It is time to concentrate on an undisturbed 
process o can nationalism. 


There are no signs that the civilized world is entering a eae of 
internationalism. The probabitities are rather that we are to find in 
the form of new and perhaps larger allian intensive nationalism 
and a more formidable international co: tition. If this be true we 
can not afford to bo full of domestic divisions and internal distractions, 
the only clay pot in the stream. We shail nocd a robust natioualism, a 

unity against the world. 

aii, 2 is another reason for closing the gates. 
a period of prosperity, the fruit of our own energy, restraint, and pacific 
temper, we want at p: ty to be distr buted among our own 
people, — those who have cast their lot with us and contributed to 
our we 

On the other hand, if we are to meet, as many’ believe, a serious 
reaction, we de not want to divide our means with millions of aliens. 
We want what we have for our own people. 

Tribune believes the absolute restriction of immigration would 
check the consequences of a reaction after the war and insure a wide- 
spread pri sa oe It would protect our own 3 earners from the 
competition of cheap labor, insure wages and the American stand- 
ard of living, and thereby stimulate the home market and bring about 


If we are to enter 


the broadest prosperity. If in addition — this measure of patriotism 
we enact a wise system of commervial laws and vide an adequate 
be virtually inyul- 


naval and military defense, the United States w. 

nerable. 

{American Federation of Labor Weekly News Letter, Washington, D. Ce 
Apr. 15, 1916.] 


CLERIC-ECONOMIST FAVORS IMMIGRATION BILL—SAYS OPPONENTS ANB 
SELFISH AND SENTIMENTAL, 


WASHINGTON, April 15. 


Rev. John A. 5 D. D., former! enir Bagh of ee but now professor 
of economics, Catholic University, declared in favor of 
the Burnett immigration bill. If this eriala fiom is ace ps Cage gt ha 
he says, “ We shail have sufficient legislation to N quality 

vide for assimilation, and protect the standard of life that is required 


or decent livin: 
Rey. Ryan's s . which —— a history of immigration sen 
lation, has been published by the weekly press service of the socia 

ce commission, American Federation of Catholic Societies, anak is 
in part as follows: 

“The lowered standard. of living is the main justification for re- 
striction, and it is probably the reason behind the greater part of the 
agitation. Between two-thirds and four-fifths of the adult males of 

50 a year, and real wages have declined 

great majority of the new immi- 
thereby overstocking the market 
that kind of labor and bringing down wages. They do not become 
farmers, as so considerably occurred with the old 2 The 
supply of unskilled labor — as reduced. The immigration commis- 


sion was unanimous on this 

“Among methods of rest inann suggested are: The requirement of a 
contract eaablin. ng the immigrant to command living wages, the restric- 
tion of the arrivals from any country to a certain per cent of the 
average emigration from that country during the preceding period of 
10 years, the division of the 8 countries in groups and the 
granting of the privilege of 2 mmigrants to only one group in one 
year. and the literacy test. rst three are difficult of administra- 
tion, while the last was pd Bie by eight of the nine members of 
the Immigration Commission as the best single method of restriction. 
It would exclude about one-third. 

“The opposition to restriction is sentimental or superficial or selfish, 
The sentimentalists want America to be kept a haven for the oppressed ; 
but charity ns at home, and we want to keep it a genuine haven, 
instead of developing a proletariat, and we want to keep it an exaniple 
of genuine democracy and of a better distribution of wealth than exists 
in Soros. Thus we can serve humanity better than by enabling a com- 
paratively small proportion of the oppressed of Europe to better their 
condition very slightly. 

“The superficial objectors find fault with the literacy test because it 
does not guarantee character, something that it was not meant to do. 
It is primarily a method of affecting quantity, not quality, Others 
denounce it as the outcome of bi try, but this factor is relatively 
unimportant in the movement; besides, the device ought to be judged 
on its merits. It is regrettable that Catholics wiil not consider more 
the economic argument for restriction. Others object that the country 

needs to be developed. If that means that a large group will be worse 


off than before, the objection is baseless. All the rough 8 
done by unskllled foreigners would be done by Americans if 


ey were 
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paid sufficient wa The immigration commission declared there is a 
toustant oversupply of unskilled labor, 

»The selfish persons are those who wish to increase production and 
profits through cheap labor at less than living wages. ‘They woul 
prefer Chinese and Japanese laborers if they could get them. They 
o not deserve serious consideration.” 


{American Federation of Labor Weekly News Letter, May 6, 1916.] 
LITERACY OPFONENTS CONTINUE ALARM CRY, 
TOLEDO, Onto, April 29. 


Under the caption “ Still harping on the literacy test,” the Even- 
ing Blade expresses these editorial views on the Burnett immigration 
bill now pending in the Senate: 

“A number of persons in excellent vocal condition continue to be 
exercised over the literacy test of the immigration bill. The faults and 
flaws they find in it are simply amazing. If an earnest-minded citizen 
confined his reading to these criticisms he would become convinced that 
this test must be eliminated or the Republic will perish. 

“The Immigration Commission, which first made a stony of ways to 
restrict the human flood from Euro voted 8 to 1 for the literacy test 
because it was the only practical method suggested to it. One proposal 
was that the emigration from any one 2 should in a single year 
be confined to a certain percentage of the 10-year average emigration 
of the country. Another pro; was that imm tion be controlled 
as to groups. In any one year, ony a single group should have the 
privilexe of entering the country. ere was still another idea, that a 
contract be required . the immigrant's ability to earn a 
living wage. Plainly, some of the restrictions could not be applied. 
The commission had to accept the literacy test as the one thing that 
could be administered day after day without doing grave injustice, 
contlicting with laws and treaties, and 8 the business of examin- 
ing immigrants to the dimensions of flourishing munitions plants. 

Once the immigration bill is passed and becomes operative, we will 
hear little more about the shortcomings and oppressions of the literacy 
test. The agitation has been conducted mostly by people who saw in 
this test a threatened shortage of cheap labor, an increase in living 
0 which would make a low standard of wages no longer pos- 
sible.” 

[From the Cleveland Press, Cleveland, Ohio, May 16, 1916.] 
IMMIGRATION. 


This newspaper stands for the further restriction of immigration. 
Hence we favor the bill now in Congress providing for a literacy test. 
We have uang and important reasons for including this policy in our 
declaration of principles. We favor restriction, in the first place, for 
the sake of the immigrant himself who is brought in most cases from a 
Ute of lowly simplicity in his native land to a life of deadly isolation, 
Se la and degradation in this country. = 

illions of these people are herded to-day in smoke and soot-swept 
settlements and insanitary slums where, shunned, lonesome, and abused, 
they learn nothing whatever of the iand of their so-called adoption— 
learn rather to hate it because of the miseries they are compelled to 
suffer by those who exploit them. It was once America’s proud boast 
that this country was the haven of the poor and oppressed. The evi- 
dence is clear and conclusive that the t who is poor and op- 
paps in Europe is still further impoverished and oppressed when, 

aving fled, he finds himself in this haven of his dreams. 

We hold that this Nation bas not assimilated the thirteen millions 
odd of immigrants who have landed on our shores since the opening 
of this century, and that it is high time now to call a halt upon further 
immigration until we shall have taken this great mass of humanity to 
our hearts, cheered them with our interest, educated them to our 
national ideals and made them Americans who will love, and die if 
need be, for the Nation which has really lifted them from poverty and 
freed them from oppression. We insist that this process of valid ab- 
sorption is one of the prime necessities in the making of a new and 
united American Nation. A 

We, too, believe, with organized labor, that the (ne gee unre- 
stricted immigration of the past 15 years has been unfair to the working 
people of this country. The competition of a million new arrivals every 
rear, in action to the natural native increase of hands that work, was 
00 great. 

The entire advantage was with capital—often heartless, ruthless 
capital. The almost complete cessation of immigration since the begin- 
ning of the war has been a double-edged revelation to the American 
workingman and to those thoughtful citizens who have viewed with 
anxiety the increasingly serious labor problem in our land. Unemploy- 
ment has passed. ages have increased. Working ple are more 
peos rous, their families more comfortable. And, mark this: Although 
mmigration was 8 and the working perunan was decreased 
by the half million who returned to Europe to fight, production increased 
beyond all records, as shown by the official figures of our exports and 
domestic consumption. Does this not prove that well-paid, Sematary 
employed labor, unhampered by com tion flowing from abroad, is a 
greater producer of national wealth n dissatisfied labor, working half 
time and suffering from undue competition? 

Have we not also the proof before us that a population of 100,000,000 
can provide in the natura! human increase all the labor needed for the 
work to be done? 

Thus restriction of immigration promises better citizens of our 
foreign-born, more prosperous, and more contented citizens in our great 


working classes, better homes, a 3 cat ay in body and mind, 
preety, roduction of wealth, all of which will combine to cement us 
nto a 


ation Roag for hearth and country and willing and quick to 
defend both when the occasion demands. 


Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON]. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I will state to the gentleman 
from Tennessee that I would prefer to speak a little later, after 
I have heard further debate, to get a better conception of the 
amendment, ; 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I yield to 
the gentleman from New Hampshire [Mr. Surtoway]. 


Mr. SULLOWAY. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me there have 
been conversions here during this discussion more sudden than 
St. Paul’s by far. I want to say to the Members of this House 


that there is but one navy yard in the United States that has 40 
feet of water at all times, and that there has neve- been a 
penny expended for dredging at that yard and there never will 
need to be. I refer to the one at Portsmouth, N. H. The yards 
named here to be equipped for the purpose of building battle- 
ships are all subject to dredging, and this bill carries an appro- 
priation of $327,000 for that purpose for the next fiscal year. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SULLOWAY. Certainly. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. My friend is mistaken in 
respect to the Bremerton yard. We have no dredging there. We 
have 60 feet of water. 

Mr. SULLOWAY. That is the Puget Sound yard? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. SULLOWAY. If the gentleman will look at the Dill, he 
will find that there is an appropriation of $15,000 or $25,000, I 
forget which, to continue dredging there. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. That is the appronch to 
the dock. 

Mr. SULLOWAY. I do not know what it is or what excuse 
there is for it, but I am taking the bill as it is before us to-day. 
If the approaches to the dock have but 24 feet of water, as Ad- 
miral Stanford stated on page 23 of the hearings, that is the 
controlling depth, no matter what depth at the dock, but 17 
feet less than at Portsmouth. That is true also of every navy 
yard except the Portsmouth yard, and the appropriatious for 
dredging have mounted to milions upon millions, Admiral 
Stanford, constructor of yards and docks, has said it would be 
necessary to continue dredging at all these yards, as they have 
done in the past. Portsmouth is admitted to be the best yard 
under our flag and in the United States. There are 40 feet of 
water there at low tide. A captain can take his craft up that 
channel without tugging, without pilots, by night or by day. 
There is no other yard that has that depth of water. On page 
27 of the hearings gentlemen will find the different depths of 
water in each of these yards, and I will put the data in the Rrc- 
orp. There is not another one that comes within 5 feet of it 
in depth. There is to-day a dock there of precisely the same size 
as the one at Boston. They were twins. Gov. McCall and 
myself were sort of accouching angels at their birth. They were 
born at the same time and in the same bill. In each of those 
docks was sufficient room at the time they were authorized to 
hold any ship constructed or contemplated. It is a remarkable 
yard. Above it a short distance, not half a mile, is what is 
known as Great Bay, and within that bay there are thousands 
and thousands of acres of water from 60 to 100 feet deep. 

The navies of the world could swing at anchor and there 
would not be any such danger of collision as happens in most 
all of the other yards by ships coming from the sea or going 
out to it, because it would be at the end of navigation. It 
is above and beyond the docks. Take, for instance, a yard like 
Mare Island, with 22 or 23 feet of water, where they are dredg- 
ing all of the time, with large appropriations for that purpose, 
and I am not talking against that yard with a view to undoing it. 
I am stating it as a matter of fact in order that gentlemen of 
the House may know what they are doing when they iocate 
shipbuilding plants in yards like that, where they have to be 
dredged perpetually, and then refuse to give te a yard at Ports- 
mouth the same privilege, where dredging will never be needed. 
The channel is worn and the dock is cut and chiseled out of 
the solid granite. 

Why is the Portsmouth yard excluded from the list of yards 
on the Atlantic coast by the proposed amendment of the chair- 
man of the Committee on Naval Affairs? Shot in here like a 
flash of lightning from a clear sky, authorizing the Secretary 
of the Navy in his discretion to equip certain yards to construct 
capital ships; never considered by the committee, and by means 
of the most vicious and infernal gag rule ever presented to a 
legislative body I am limited to a few minutes to oppose it or to 
urge that the Portsmouth yard be included in the list. 

The answer is patent. No Secretary of the Navy—not even 
the Hon. George von L. Meyer—would dare refuse to put the 
Portsmouth yard first on the list, by reason of its superior 
natural advantages over all other yards. This gag-rule. snap- 
shot legislation will end on March 4, 1917, thank God. And 
the people will join with Dr. Watts in singing: 

Believing, we rejoice to see the curse depart. 


{Applause.] 

We are in greater need of larger docks than of battleships. 
Early in this session I introduced a bill that went to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs, authorizing the construction of a dock 
at the Portsmouth yard, and I now have an amendment to this 
bill filed at the Clerk’s desk that can never be reached under 
this gag rule, which prohibits in its working the consideration 
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of amendments other than those proposed by the 21 members of 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. More than 400 Members of 
the House are absolutely denied hearing on matters of great 
importance to their constituents and, but for this rule, would 
be able to have the right to be heard in their behalf. 

My amendment reads as follows: 


On page 20, line 16, after 888. fi 83.000,“ insert dry doek— 
limit of cost not exe ing $3,500, in all, $3,503,000." 

Permit me to quote Rear ‘Admiral H. R. Stanford, Chief of 
the Bureau of Yards and Docks, in his testimony before the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, where he gives the depth of water 
at the several yards and the necessity for big docks—the man 
who for years has been at the head of said bureau. 

The Mare Island yard furnishes a sample illustration of the 
expense of dredging and the results obtained in muddy-bottom 
straits, rivers, and channels. On page 48 Admiral Stanford 
said that yard was located in the early fifties, and at that time 
there was 40 or 50 feet of water in the straits. On page 30 it 
appears that $20,000,000 haye been expended on that yard; 
that not one of the battleships built in the last eight years can 
get in. And on page 27 it appears that the controlling depth 
now is but 22 feet, with a continual expenditure of money to the 
amount of $20,000,000, and the loss of from 18 to 28 feet in depth 
of water in the straits. And this bill provides $50,000 for dikes 
and dredging for the next fiscal year at that yard. 

The dock at Charleston, S. C., is still more fortunate. This 
bill provides $187,000 for dredging and opening a channel to that 
dock where the controlling depth of water is 22 feet. 

On page 95 Admiral Stanford said: 


At this stage of our naval development the construction of addi- 
tional docks and e N is as ong meen as the building of the 
— I think our ‘or docks and deep-water prers 

ment for 3 heavy ts 72 most urgent, both sonth and 


— 5 of Hatteras. 


Question by Mr. KELLEY : > 

Would not an expenditure — pane es E in hed docks, piers, wall 
extension in our various naval stations in promoting the 
efficiency of the fleet than the addition of a * battleship? 

The Admiral’s answer was: 

It's hardly a fair question to put to me. 

Page 96: 

I did say that my mal view Is that the need for big dry docks is 
most urgent of the Navy ashore. 

On page 90 the Admiral said: 


During the few years the appropriations for yards and docks 
improvements have been greatly reduced and curtailed, so that there is 
a very great need 1 tor more doe! 

On page 90 Admiral Stanford said: 


In 1913 there was expended, approximately, for yards and docks 
$9,000,000. During the past year something over $7,000, 000,000, 


On page 91: 
. is safe ti that appropriations for yards and 8 for several 
rs to come, will be from $7,500,000 to $10,000,000 to’ develop the 
Additional dry docks Set ore 5 
On page 97: 


I think for the last three or four years, ever since the construction 
of our superdreadnaughts, we have needed these additional docks. 
‘On page 50: 


We have but three dry docks that will admit the 13 ships 121 75 
buillding, or authorized, and Mpa progran if carried out will give us 
of these capital ships ‘and on ‘our docks that will hold them. T. 
department recognizes the n of more big docks to be built at ethan 
ards. 


y: 

On page 41: 

The General Board has recommended that we should have 40 feet 
of water at all the principal yards. 

oa pages 90 oeza 91: 

eneg Beg required from — to time in every yard we have, 
8 3 and Puget Soun 

On page 99: 

There is dependable Pome: water at the Portsmouth yard, as I stated 
two or three he reason I did not refer fo that yard par- 
ticularly is because it is not fitted with n dock large enough to dock 
a supe dnaught, 

No harbor on the Atlantic coast possesses the depth of water, 
the natural advantages, the wonderful channel, that never 
requires dredging, that is so free from sand, silt, and mud, up 
which a battleship or a dreadnaught can wend its way in high 
tide and low tide, as the one at Portsmouta, N. H. Worn out 
of solid rock, with a width practically equal to any channel 
on the Atlantic coast, with a bottom as smooth as a floor, this 
great waterway has a controlling depth of 40 feet, sufficient 
to sail any vessel afloat or under construction, without waiting 
for favorable conditions or depending upon Omnipotence to 
provide sufficient waters through the instrumentality of the 
tides to get a great ship to its dock. 


From the birth of this Republic to the present moment Ports- 
mouth has been famous as a shipbuilding center. But it is not 
on the glorious past of this famous old seaboard city that I 
would dwell, but upon its great possibilities at this time, when 
we, as well as all of the people of the earth, are confronted 
with great questions of proper and adequate preparedness, 
and when we are called upon to take account of stock, to look 
over our advantages and our opportunities for national safety 
and national security. The protection of home and the pro- 
tection of our liberties and our Government are solemn duties 
that we must meet, not with hysteria but with calmness, sane- 
ness, and judgment. Proper protection is the greatest element 
of national safety. 

No navy yard in the country is so admirably situated as the 
one at Portsmouth. N. II. Not only does it have the deepest 
waterway, 40 feet at controlling depth, but is the most de- 
fensible harbor on the Atlantic coast. Situated 10 miles at 
sea from Portsmouth, absolutely commanding the harbor, are 
the Isles of Shoals, a series of islands which could be fortified 
and which not only would command Portsmouth Harbor, but 
also the coast for miles, both north and south. At Portsmouth 
the opportunity for development is greater than in any other 
yard in this country, Available land can be bought at prices per 
acre that in some of the great ‘cities where navy yards are 
located would be sold by the foot at fabulous prices, 

The opportunity for additional dry docks is unsurpassed any- 
where for the reason that the natural advantages of the soil 
make it a natural location ier these great resting places for our 
ships. The great dry dock constructed some years ago, which 
at that time would take the largest ship of our Navy, would have 
contained a ship before a single bit of masonry was placed in it. 
The great basin for this dock was cut out of the solid rock. 
There has never been a dump cart full of mud or sand washed 
into it or its approaches from the ocean since it was constructed. 
It never requires dredging to get ships in, and when a dock is 
once completed here, outside of the natural wear and tear, there 
would never be any artificial repairs necessary by the working of 
the elements that have to be met. Nature provided everything 
essential at Portsmouth for the greatest naval station in the 
world. Climatically it possesses advantages unexcelled by any 
place where a navy yard or a naval station is located in this 
country. 

From a labor standpoint it means much to the thousands of 
men employed in the way of cheap rents and a desirable place to 
live. It has tremendous advantages in this respect over the 
yards in the great cities. There are opportunities there for men 
to own their homes at a modest price and within the reach of 
their pay envelope. This means contented workmen, the keeping 
of skilled labor, for whenever a workingman accumulates enough 
to build him a home he settles down there usually to spend his 
days. As a great economic proposition, both to the Government 
and to the employees, Portsmouth offers wonderful advantages, 
which any private business concern in the country would seize 
upon as a great asset. 

While cities and places where other naval yards are clum- 
oring year after year for appropriations for dredging to keep 
the channels of their harbers open so that present-day shipping 
nmy dock in safety Portsmouth has deep enough water to safely 
float our big ships at any hour of the night or day. Every navi- 
gation expert who appeared before the House Naval Committee 
admitted on questioning that Portsmouth had an abundance of 
water. It was freely stated that this was the only harbor on 
the Atlantic coast where water conditions are perfect, and, 
with the single exception of Puget Sound, the only place on 
either coast. 

Much of the expert testimony before the Naval Committee 
favored new and additional docking facilities, and it was frankly 
admitted that there would be practically no dry-dock facilities 
for our big ships of the future when we get them constructed. 
It is not in line with wisdom or good judgment to construct 
great and expensive dreadnaughts with no place to repair and 
dock them, neither is it a wise business policy to expend money 
for great dry docks in places where the water is not of sufficient 
depth to get a great vessel of the future into it when it is con- 
structed, 

There is no question about Portsmouth, for the water is there 
now. It is not a gamble or an experiment, but a reality. ‘The 
cold facts are there, and they are indisputable. Portsmouth has 
suffered in the past, I regret te say, because it lacked some of 
the social advantages of Boston, New York, and Norfolk. Unfair 
and untrue criticisms of the yard have been made by men who 
placed the pink tea above efficiency ; but in spite of this the yard, 
which 20 years ago, when I came to Congress, was about ready 
to be abandoned, has been improved, developed, and brought to 
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a standard that now compels it to be recognized as one of the 
great yards of the country. 

Sentiment, favoritism, and the popularity of its location have 
not entered into its present high standing. It has come to the 
front in spite of official handicapping and backbiting, and purely 
upon its merits and because of its unquestioned natural advan- 
fages. Notwithstanding talk of its abandonment from certain 
sources in times past, it has continued to grow and develop, and 
will continue to grow and develop until it ranks second to none 
in this country. 

This yard has been designated as a submarine base by the 
present administration, which was the very least that could be 
done. The workmen at that yard are to-day constructing under- 
sea craft, but that is only a small part of the work that should 
be done there. With land already owned by the Government, 
with much more that is available, the work of the yard must 
and will be enlarged to meet the natural requirements and the 
demands of the times. This Congress may not see fit to rise to 
the occasion and place in the greatest and deepest waterway on 
the Atlantic coast a great dry dock to meet all the requirements 
of the future but there are other Congresses coming which will 
not be so blind to the wonderful opportunities of Portsmouth, 
and circumstances and demands of the future will absolutely 
require the greater development of this natural naval base, mak- 
ing it sufficient to meet any emergency and to be properly 
equipped for any line of naval construction. 

Another novel feature of the Portsmouth Harbor is Great Bay, 
a large body of water up the river from the navy yard, which is 
of sufficient size and depth, having 100 feet of water in many 
places, to anchor the navies of the world. This could be made 
available with a comparatively reasonable expense and at a cost 
not in excess. of many recent river and harbor improvements 
in various sections of the country. With the development of 
Great Bay, a naval base and anchorage could be secured that 
would be far superior to the one at Hampton Roads and other 
places, because it would be away from the main channe! of traffic 
and there would be absolutely no danger of collisions and acci- 
dents by vessels passing to and from the ocean. 

Portsmouth has been the scene of the visits of many of the 
large ships of our Navy of the past, and there are no records of 
them going aground, as has often happened in the case of some 
of the other harbors where navy yards are located. Vessels have 
to come to anchorage at the yard after coming up the harbor under 
their own steam and without assistance of tugs. The removal of 
Hendersons Point some years ago took away the only difficulty 
to navigation that existed and made Portsmouth Harbor and 
the navy yard dry dock safe and easy of access, a harbor that 
never freezes in winter and which possesses at all times ample 
aud abundant water to ship any vessel that floats. 

Admiral Stanford, Chief of the Bureau of Yards and Docks, in 
the hearings before the Committee on Naval Affairs of the House 
said: 


There Is dependable deep water at the Portsmouth yard. There ts 
difficulty of getting into the New York at times. At some times it 
will happen that you have to lay outside the San Francisco Harbor be- 
fore entering on account of sea and fog. There is also difficult — 
is sre over the bar at times at San Francisco. The Philadelphia 

s 30 miles em the Capes, and there is a portion of the. river 
between these two points which under certain tidal conditions would 
barely pass our largest vessels. At the Norfolk is required 
in the river in front pe the yard and also a widening of the channel 
is required. It is my . — that Charleston, S. can only be en- 
tered under favorable conditions. There is good water up to the 
Boston yard. 


Speaking further on this same subject, Admiral Stanford said: 


At the Portsmouth me re aires depth of: the water is 40 
feet, the pe oars eon feet, and the range of the tide 7.8 
feet. At Boston e e depth is 35 feet, the width of the 
channel 540 ig and the tidat ge is 9.6. At 
ling depth —.— 31 feet, the controlling width. of channel is 
the mean rise and fall of the 
controlling depth ts 30 feet, the podion width from the yard to the 
sea fs 600 feet, and the tidal, change is 5.9 feet. At Norfolk the com- 
trolling arpi is 35 feet, the contro width is 450 feet, and the 
mean rise and fall of the tide is 2.8. t Charleston, S. C., the con- 
trolling depth is 22 feet, the width of channel is 300 feet, and the 
mean rise and fall of the tide is 5.2. 

This goes to show that of all harbors on the Atlantic coast 
used for naval purposes Portsmouth has the greatest depth of 
water. Admiral Stanford also stated that periodical dredging 
was absolutely necessary at Boston, New York, and Norfolk. 
This is something that is never necessary at Portsmouth. 

To give the country some idea of the cost of dredging in the 
approaches to the navy yards of this country, let me quote from 
the present bill. This measure we are now here considering 
carries $337,000 for the coming fiscal year. It is divided up 
as follows: Navy yard, Boston, dredging, $10,000; navy yard, 
New York, to continue dredging, 850,000; navy yard, Philadel- 
phia, to continue dredging, $25,000; navy yard, Charleston, S. O., 
to continue dredging, $12,000; dredging Cooper River, approach 
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to navy yard, Charleston, S. C., $175,000; navy yard, Mare 
Island, Cal., maintenance of dikes and dredging, $50,000; navy 
yard, Puget Sound, Wash., to continue dredging, $15,000. Con- 
tinually sums aggregating millions have been appropriated dur- 
ing the past decade to keep these harbors of the navy yards of 
this country open to navigation, on account of the constant filling 
of the channels with mud, sand, and silt, and for the purpose 
of getting a deeper waterway. But at Portsmouth it has never 
been to make these constant appropriations. The 
depth of the water has been there from time immemorial and 
will remain as long as the world exists. 

Admiral Stanford, in the hearings before the Naval Affairs 
Committee, pointed out the great need for docks. He stated 
in his testimony that during the past few years there had been 
a great curtailment in the amount of appropriations for this 
purpose. He said: 

r at te sepertecatuatghie we. nate 
e e co n 
needed these additional docks, ae „ * 

The Admiral was asked by Representative Butter of Pennsyl- 
vania, a member of the committee, this question: “ Would we 
not be in a bad mess if we should have war now for lack of 
docking facilities?” “I think so; yes,” replied the Admiral. 

Admiral Stanford made the astounding admission before the 
Naval Committee that we have but three dry docks on both 
the Atlantic and the Pacific coasts that will admit the 13 ships 
constructed, under construction, or authorized; and if the 
present program is carried out, it will give us 29 of these capital 
ships and only three dry docks in the United States navy yards 
which will hold them. Two of these are located on the Atlantic 
eoast—one at Norfolk, one at New York—the other being at 
Bremerton, on the Pacific coast. None of these docks are large 
enough to hold the fast cruisers that are contemplated under the 
provisions of this bill. 

With these indisputable facts in view, with this country em- 
barking upon a program to place its Navy on a footing that will 
guarantee us national security and national safety, with a view 
to developing a proper coast defense that will insure the peace 
and happiness of our people, I appeal to the good judgment 
and the common sense of this House to place some of these great 
improvements and means of national defense where nature 
has given us the greatest advantages and the deepest harbor 
anywhere on the coast of our great country. In this time of a 
erying demand for additional docks, the place to put them is 
where, when they are completed, ships enn be brought to them 
in safety, where the Almighty has already constructed the 
channel, and where sufficient water exists to-day, without the 
use of a dredge, to float in safety the mightiest ship within 
the conception of man. This place is at Portsmouth, in the dis- 
trict which I have the honor to represent. 

Let no one think in anything I have said I have thought to 
belittle any of our navy yards. Far from it; for I am in favor 
of developing all of them. But in future construction I believe 
it to be a patriotic duty to build and improve them where nature 
has ordained they should be. [Applause.] 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I yield five 
minutes to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD]. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I dislike to voice a dis- 
cordant note in this family arrangement of providing for all of 
the yards from Portsmouth on the Atlantic to New Orleans on 
the Gulf and from Puget Sound on the north down to the other 
extreme. I think we are going very fast, indeed, when we 
authorize, even in the discretion of the Seeretary of the Navy, 
the equipment of yards confessedly unsuited for building pro- 
grams, such as those at New Orleans, Charleston, and other 
places, under the guise of naval necessity. This bill is fast 
becoming a public-building bill rather than a naval bill. Yes- 
terday you voted in favor of an ultimate $20,000,000 Govern- 
ment armor-plate project, when there are sufficient existing 
plants to furnish armor at cost, and with the completion of 
this 20,000-ton armor-plate plant the result will be that it will 
drive the private concerns out of business, because there will 
not be enough armor contracted for to warrant their continu- 
ing in existence. You also have in this bill a provision for the 
establishment of a plant for the manufacture of projectiles, 
and now under the guise of naval necessity, which, if carried 
out, will involve this Government to the extent of millions and 
millions of dollars—not six millions or seven millions, but hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars—it is proposed to equip these yards 
for shipbuilding purposes, this to be done at so-called navy 
yards whieh Secretaries of the Navy in times past have con- 
demned as unfit for navy-yard purposes. Where is this trend, 
this wild rage of Democratic extravagance, going to end? The 
bill which was brought in here involving two hundred and 
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sixty-odd millions will leave us ultimately carrying millions 
beyond that. 

But it takes something more than mere buildings to make a 
proper shipbuilding yard. The Government can order the build- 
ings, but it will take time, 

A shipyard that was constituted to repair ships has not the 
necessary foundries, has not the machine shops, and above 
all else has not the necessary organization of men that will be 
required to make it an efficient shipbuilding concern. There is 
no consideration in this family arrangement of the Government 
interests. There is no hope of defeating it when you bring in 
here an omnibus public building bill. 

Mr. O N. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. For a short question. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Does the gentleman mean to insinuate that 
there can be such a thing as “ pork ” in preparedness? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Far be it for me to insinuate something 
that is so patent. So, Mr. Chairman, you are taking away from 
the Secretary of the Navy the right to determine where these 
ships in case of necessity can be properly built. Those who 
wish to get an advantage for yards in their districts by having 
them created into a large shipbuilding plant are objecting to 
an obvious business proposal offered by the gentleman from 
California to equip the New York Yard and the Mare Island 
Yard, which to-day are the only two yards in the country that 
have the necessary equipment and the necessary organization 
to build these capital ships. They are objecting to that because 
they fear that it will be trenching on their own private pre- 
serves, to get, what—not “pork” but “pie.” Such a policy 
ean not be too severely criticized when under the guise of naval 
preparation you are trying to take away from private ship- 
building yards the building of ships that can be more economi- 
cally and more expeditiously built than in Government yards 
lacking the material for large shipbuilding purposes. If we are 
ever going to have a merchant marine, the private yards should 
be encouraged with construction of naval vessels so long as their 
prices are fair and right. 

We are going wild in our haste to make a showing. Without 
any investigation as to the fitness of these yards you are direct- 
ing their conversion into shipbuilding plants upon the ipse dixit 
of local representatives. When once navy yards are equipped, 
the hue and cry from local interests will demand their employ- 
ment regardless of cost or need. 

The proposed policy is Government ownership run wild with 
only combination of local interests to support it. [Applause.] 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
five minutes to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. VARE]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
VARE]. 

Wir YARE, I ask that the Clerk read the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. PADGETT]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the amendment. 

The Clerk read the amendment, as follows: 

Page 100, following the amendment inserted after line 9, insert the 
nee hay 5 

“In e event the Secretary of the Navy is unable to secure 
from the shipbuilders contracts for the expeditious construction of 
the ships herein authorized at a fair and reasonable price, the sum of 
$6, ,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, is hereby appro- 
priated to enable the Secretary of the Navy to equip the navy yards 
at Puget Sound, Philadelphia, Norfolk, Boston, Portsmouth, Charleston, 
and New Orleans, with suitable and necessary machinery, implements, 
building ways, and equipment for the construction of such of the ships 
herein authorized as may be assigned to such yard for construction.” 

Mr. VARE. Mr. Chairman, I would much prefer that the 
amendment of the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. PADGETT] 
had provided $6,000,000 without any condition; but, however, I 
find as it is it is a step in the right direction, namely, to give 
the Secretary of the Navy the discretion to further equip the 
yards of the country which he regards as efficient. 

During the discussion a few moments ago the question arose 
as to which were the superior, the governmental or private 
shipbuilding plants. That recalled to my mind an incident 
that occurred on the floor of this House two years ago. There 
had been bids invited by the Secretary of the Navy from the 
various private shipbuilding yards for a transport, since called 
the Henderson, which is being constructed at the Philadelphia 
Navy Yard. Bids were received from these private shipbuilding 
yards of the country, and the lowest private shipbuilding bid 
was from the Newport News Shipbuilding Co., which bid was 
$1,725,000. 


The Secretary of the Navy thought that the bids were exces- 
sive. He then invited Government yards to send in estimates. 
The Philadelphia Navy Yard furnished the lowest estimate, and 
that estimate was $1,405,069, as against $1,725,000. It was said 
at the time by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Jones], who 
represents the district in which the Newport News Shipbuilding 
Co. is located, that that company’s bid was backed up by a bond. 
On the other hand, I said that this was a business proposition, 
and I had such confidence in the ability of the estimating board 
of the Philadelphia Navy Yard that I would be willing to back 
up the estimate of the Philadelphia Navy Yard by my personal 
bond. There was a difference of $319,980 between those two 
propositions. 

Mr. LOUD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VARE. With pleasure. 

Mr. LOUD. Did the Philadelphia bid include insurance, over- 
head charges, depreciation, and all other incidentals that attach 
to a private yard? 

Mr. VARE. I will come to that ina moment. I report to this 
Congress to-day that this transport will be launched this month, 
and that instead of saving more than $200,000, which I then 
predicted, it will save $400,000 beyond all overhead charges and 
insurance, [Applause.] 

And so it is that I welcome the proposition that the chairman 
of the committee makes, that the yards of the country be placed 
upon a competitive basis, and Iam quite sure that the great mass 
of laboring people of Philadelphia will do likewise. I would pre- 
fer there be no conditions prescribed in the amendment, I want 
to say to the Members of the House that I am not one of those 
who believe in governmental ownership. I do, however, believe 
that these Government plants ought to be so well equipped as 
not only to be efficient in order to determine what is a reason- ` 
able price in battleship construction, but they ought to be well 
equipped at all times to meet all emergencies, [Applause.] 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I yield five 
minutes to the gentleman from California [Mr. Curry]. 

Mr. CURRY. Mr. Chairman, if the ships provided for in this 
bill are to be constructed within the time limit, they will have 
to be constructed in the Government navy yards. You will not 
receive a bid from a private yard for the construction of one 
of these ships. At the present time every private yard in the 
United States has already contracts for the construction of all 
the ships they can build within the next three years, At the 
present time there are 368 ships being constructed and con- 
struction ordered at these private yards. More than 300 of 
them are large ships for use in the overseas trade. It will take 
at least three years to construct those ships, and under the cir- 
cumstances the battle eruisers and the other ships provided for 
in this bill, and ships that will be provided for at the next ses- 
sion of Congress, will have to be constructed in the navy yards 
of the United States. But two of those navy yards at the pres- 
ent time are equipped to construct a battleship, the one at New 
York and the one at- Mare Island. Now, I hope that the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Tennessee, as amended by the 
gentleman from California, my colleague, Mr. No.an, will be 
adopted. That will provide $7,000,000 to be used in the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary of the Navy for the equipment of all 
the navy yards in the United States. Mare Island and New 
York will need more equipment than they have if they are 
assigned other ships to build than are assigned to them to-day, 
and it is right and proper that part of this money should be 
used in the further equipment of those two yards. I am glad 
there is a disposition in this House to equip the navy yard at 
Bremerton. There ought to be two first-class yards on the 
Pacific coast, fully equipped to do the work of the Navy. 

Our friend from Washington [Mr. Husten has year after 
year and year after year tried to impress upon this House the ab- 
solute necessity for equipping the Bremerton Yard. AN that has 
been done for that yard has been done by the Congress through 
his efforts. If Bremerton is equipped every Member of this House 
knows it will be due to the efforts of Mr. HUMPHREY, who has 
worked hard and persistently for the adequate equipment of that 
yard. He has appeared before the Committee on Naval Affairs 
and has told you on the floor of the House what ought to be done 
for Bremerton and for Mare Island, the two yards on the 
Pacific coast. I feel certain that the amendment of the gentle- 
man from ‘Tennessee as amended by my colleague will be ac- 
cepted by the gentleman from Tennessee and adopted by the 
House, and that the $7,000,000 will be provided for the abso- 
lutely necessary equipment of the nayy yards if this building 
program is put through. 

I wish to call the attention of the committee to the fact that 
Mare Island has an organization that is unexcciled in efliciency. 
She always turns out first-class work within the estimate and 
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time limit and has never been compelled to ask for a deficiency 
on any job that has been assigned to her. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from California 
has expired, 

Mr. ROBERTS of, Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, did the 
gentleman consume all his time? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman consumed four minutes. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. How much time has that 
side remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN. Four minutes remaining. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I yield four 
minutes of that time to the gentleman from California [Mr. 
STEPHENS]. 

Mr. STEPHENS of California. Mr. Chairman, I want to call 
attention to the fact that construction in Government navy yards 
is sometimes cheaper than in private yards, and as an illustrat- 
tion of that, the bid of the Mare Island Navy Yard for the 
battleship California was $245,000 less than the bid of any pri- 
vate yard, and that bid, although $245,000 less than any private 
yard, included $500,000 with which to extend the building ways 
in Mare Island Navy Yard for the building of that and other 
capital ships. In addition to that it included the furnishing of a 
number of items for the California which private yards ex- 
cluded from their bids. And the Mare Island Navy Yard, on the 
Pacific const, has never yet exceeded its estimates nor the time 
in which it said it would construct a ship. The Mare Island 
Navy Yard has proven its character and capability. 

Mr. Chairman, at least four of the Government navy yards 
on the Atlantic coast, as well as the Puget Sound and Mare 
Island Navy Yards, on the Pacific, should be equipped for largest 
construction, and especially so when the private yards are un- 
able to meet the requirements of the Government. If ever this 
Nation engages in naval warfare on the Pacific Ocean we shall 
need both navy yards there for both repair and construction. 
Mare Island Yard is now being equipped for the construction of 
capital ships and the Puget Sound Yard should be similarly 
equipped at the earliest day possible. I think the amendment 
proposed is a perfectly proper one and should be adopted. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I suggest 
that the chairman of the committee occupy some of his time. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I yield one minute to the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. HOLLAND]. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Chairman, I wish to say that I am 
heartily in favor of this amendment. Under present conditions 
I believe any scheme of preparedness is absolutely useless 
which does not, in addition to authorizing battleships, provide 
the several yards with the facilities necessary for building them. 

I ask unanmous consent for permission to extend my remarks 
in the RECORD. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. I yield to the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I am well ac- 
quainted with the navy yard at Bremerton, know its highly 
favored location and the present state of its equipment. I 
know also of the comparative ease with which it can be further 
equipped for the complete construction of first-class ships. I 
hope that soon some of the vessels authorized last year, and 
others now being authorized for the Navy, may be constructed 
in that yard. 

Under the provisions of the amendment about to be voted 
on, I believe that ships will soon be on the ways at Bremerton. 
The needs of this yard have been well presented to the com- 
mittee during its hearings by my colleague Representative 
Humpnney, in whose district the yards lie, and by all of the 
Members of the delegation from the State of Washington. The 
people of Bremerton, too, have been active and alive to the 
matter. They are to be complimented on having sent to Wash- 
ington my old friend und acquaintance, Mr. J. E. Barnes, with 
a mass of facts which are not to be controverted. The people 
of Bremerton do not ask for favors for their yard; they ask 
that its capacity be utilized. I believe the amendment pro- 
posed by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Papcerr] will 
solve the situation. I shall not take the time of the committee 
further. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question ig on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. BUCHANAN]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 


by the gentleman from California [Mr. NOLAN]. 
The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 
The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. PAÐGETT]. 
The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment here 
which I wish to offer. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Pancett] offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 24, strike out all of lines 14 to 25, inclusive, and, on page 
25, strike out all of unes 1 to 7, inclusive. Insert in lieu of the mat- 
ter stricken out the following: 

a ning at a point marked by a concrete monument at the south- 
east corner of the d acquiret by the United States from the John 
Li estate through condemnation proceedings, which point has the co- 
ordinates 230.1 feet south and 87.2 teet west trom Ford No. 5’ 
(Ford No. 5 being marked by a galvanized p in a concrete monu- 
ment stamped U. S. 1911,’ established by the United States dis- 


trict engineer office, and having coordinates 8,570.99 feet south and 
10,087.64 feet west from the a Territorial triangulation station) ; 
thence n 23° 12’ east 177 feet, more or less; thence north 16° 0° 


east 66 feet, more or less, to a point on the shore line at high-water 
mark; thence southerly along high-water mark to a point marked by 
a concrete monument that is, with reference to the point of vegin: 
a tae A Ri EAA Con MG” tn Mek EA ASIA AAR 
point on the high-water line with the point of beginning.” are 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, this is to correct the de- 
scription of a piece of land. The War Department first fur- ` 
nished the boundaries, and they were inaccurate. They have 
since notified the Secretary of the Navy of the correct bound- 
aries, as set out in this amendment. It is to exchange the 
two tracts of land between the two departments. The Navy 
Department has a small tract of land that the War Department 
had use for, and the War Department had another small tract 
that the Navy Department had use for, and it is just authoriz- 
ing the departments to exchange the use. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the genticman from Tennessee [Mr. PADGETT]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I offer another amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee offers a 
further amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


t to be borne by 
contract. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 
that. 

Mr. PADGET™. Mr. Chairman, I simply want to make this 
statement. I have a letter from the Secretary of the Navy 
that is dated March 10 that I will ask the Clerk to read in a 
moment. 

This matter was considered before the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, and a number of naval officers testified in regard to it; 
and I believe that every officer who testified stated thut there 
were three military objections to the proposed engine, which, in 
their opinion, were almost insuperable. That is the way they 
expressed it. They expressed themselves very strongly against it. 

The effort is to secure an oil internal-combustion engine to 
operate, submerged, by the use of compressed air. It would be 
very desirable indeed to secure that if possible. There are many 
objections and shortcumings to the battery system that we have 
in our submarines, both in the lead battery that is installed in 
our submarines and also to the Edison battery, from which we 
had an explosion, as you will remember, a short time ago in the 
New York yard, when five men, I believe, were killed, and eight 
or nine were injured. If it is possible to secure an engine that 
will operate by combustion of oil to propel the submarines when 
submerged, it would be a very desirable thing and a very great 
addition to the usefulness of the submarines. But the naval 
officers stated to the committee that when the engine was oper- 
ating submerged, the air used in the combustion of the oil being 
discharged into the air would produce a wake of air bubbles 
that would disclose the presence and the trace of the submarine. 
They gave it as their opinion that that would be a very great 
objection, and if there was no way of overcoming that it would 
destroy the usefulness of the engine, because the wake, disclos- 
ing the track of the submarine, would destroy the utility of the 
submarine by making its whereabouts known. The owners of 
this system insist that the air is discharged in such a way and 
in such a position with reference to the propeller blades that it is 
churned up so in the water that it will not produce a wake. 
That, however, has never been demonstrated, and there is that 
conflict of claims. 

Another claim is that in the discharge from the combustion, 
when submerged, there is more or less oil that goes out with the 
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refuse into the water, which will rise to the surface and produce 
an oil wake, and that would disclose the track and the where- 
abouts of the submarine. That by the owners is disputed, 
and they stated it would not. 

There is still a third military objection that the naval men 
submitted, and that was that the operation of the engine would 
produce so much noise when submerged that the under-water 
communications—the telephones—would pick up the noise at a 
distance of several miles and disclose the location or the where- 
abouts of the submarine. å 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit one 
question? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. COX. That is very interesting. Does the gentleman know 
how Germany has overcome that, or any of those objections? 

Mr. PADGETT. We have never heard that she has over- 
come it. F 

Mr. COX. Why, then, don’t they discover the presence and 
whereabouts of German submarines that are all around Eng- 
land? š 

Mr. PADGETT. The German submarines are moving down 
and up, and they are operating in very small waters, and they 
come in and out of their bases. We know of no way that a 
submarine is operated except by storage batteries. We are 
trying to get a system of propulsion under water that will 
dispense with the batteries, and it would be a wonderful 
achievement if it could be accomplished. 

Mr. LOUD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. t 

Mr. LOUD. Is it not a fact that the Government has 
already contracted for two or three installations of the Deisel 
internal combustion engine on some of our submarines, one of 
them being the very boat that had the accident some time ago? 

Mr. PADGETT. I do not know as to that. 

Mr. LOUD. I was informed by the representative of the 
electric company that sold them that they had placed an order 
for those boats. 

Mr. PADGETT. They had them for surface operation. We 
use the Internal combustion engine or the Deisel engine; we 
have them on all the boats. 

Mr. LOUD. Exactly. 

Mr. PADGETT. But they do not operate submerged. They 
operate on the surface, and while in operation on the surface 
they charge, when the boat either runs very slowly or stands 
still; with the oil engine, operating on the surface, they generate 
electricity that stores the batteries, but the moment that the 
boat submerges the engines stop. They do not operate under 
water, and all submerged operation is by electricity from the 
storage batteries. 

Mr. LOUD. I gathered from what the gentleman said before 
that they had not used those engines. I was quite sure that 
they had. 

Mr. PADGETT. Oh, no. All our submarines are operated 
on the surface by the Deisel combustion engine. 

Mr. WM. ELZA WILLIAMS, Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. WM. ELZA WILLIAMS. What is the engine operated 
with that operates on the surface? 

Mr. PADGETT. Oil. à 

Mr. WM. ELZA WILLIAMS. That is the one that is pro- 
posed to be used when submerged? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. WM. ELZA WILLIAMS. Does not the gentleman be- 
lieve, from the experience of the German submarines in this 
war, that they have a submarine far superior to anything that 
we have? 

Mr. PADGETT. I do not know. Over there, from what we 
can get, it seems they advertise their successes, We over here 
advertise our failures. We do not know anything about their 
failures or shortcomings. 

Mr. WM. ELZA WILLIAMS. But we do know that their 
successes almost involved the United States in trouble with 
Germany. 

Mr. PADGETT. Well, I do not care to discuss that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee has expired. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I will ask for five minutes 
more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman's 
request? 

There was no objection. 4 : 

Mr. PADGETT. When the matter was before the commit- 
tee, in consideration of the testimony that was given by the 
nayal officers, which I have stated to the committee here to- 


day, the Naval Committee concluded not to recommend this 
appropriation for experimental purposes upon one of the boats. 
Since then a number of Members of the House have spoken to 
me about it, They have heard about it. Mr. Neff has sub- 
mitted to me a large amount of data on the subject from the 
department and naval officers which I thought I had here on 
the table, but it seems it has been removed; but on account of 
the great desirability and urgent need of some means of pro- 
pulsion under water, different from storage batteries and which 
peg be more efficient, I thought I would lay the matter before 
e House. 


The complaint has been made sometimes that we do not ex- 
periment enough. I do not think there is any very substantial 
basis for the criticism, because there is a great deal of ex- 
perimentation done, and we appropriate for experimentation ; 
but I thought I would lay this matter before the House with a 
statement of the facts and let the House determine whether or 
not we would make this appropriation. 


The statement is made that there are certain parts of this 
machinery embraced in this appropriation of $340,000 that could 
be used whether the experiments were successful or not. Al- 
lowing for this salvage, it is estimated that it would reduce 
the loss to something like $100,000 or $150,000 if the experiments 
in underwater combustion were a failure; and the proposal is 
that the company shall bear one-half of the loss and the Gov- 
ernment one-half, That would involve the expenditure of 
3 from $50,000 to $75,000 on the part of the Govern- 
ment. 

Now, with this statement I lay the matter before the House 
for its consideration and determination as to whether or not 
under the circumstances the House feels justified in making 
this appropriation, and in having this experiment made, to see 
whether or not it is possible to have this thing developed to a 
successful stage. 

Md. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MADDEN. Is not this a most extraordinary proposi- 
tion to bring before the House? 

Mr, PADGETT. It is out of the usual; yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Is there any justification for a man who 
pretends to have a machine that he is endeavoring to put upon 
the market asking to have the Government pay the cost of de- 
veloping it? 

Mr. PADGETT. I think there are cases where the Govern- 
ment has developed 

Mr. MADDEN. They do it in guns, but not in engines. 

Mr. PADGETT. In certain things; and if the experiment 
promises success, the great desirability of the end to be attained 
would more than justify the expenditure. The question that I 
hesitated about was that all of the naval officers who testified 
before our committee were of the opinion that the military ob- 
jections which were stated were insuperable, and in the com- 
mittee I was at first averse to recommending it, and the com- 
mittee left it out and did not recommend it. 

Mr. MADDEN. What does the department say about it? 

Mr. PADGETT. The Secretary of the Navy has recom- 
mended that the experiment be made. I will ask permission to 
have his letter read, so thut we may have it before us and in 
the RECORD. 

Mr. MADDEN, 
What will it cost? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s time has expired, 

Mr. PADGETT. I ask unanimous consent for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks 
unanimous consent that his time be extended five minutes. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MADDEN. What does this man who controls the engine 
propose to charge the Government if the experiments are suc- 
cessful? 

Mr. PADGETT. He proposes to charge the Government a 
profit not exceeding 25 per cent on the cost of manufacture, 

Mr. MADDEN. What is the cost of manufacture? 

Mr. PADGETT. I do not know. He said he would. enter 
into an agreement with the Government that the profit should 
not exceed 25 per cent of the cost. 

Mr. MADDEN. Then, We are buying a pig in a poke if we 
enter into this thing. Yesterday the House went on record 
against even buying armor plate from institutions that were 
already in existence, at a fixed price, or at a price to be fixed by 
the Secretary of the Navy. Yet; here we come to-day with 2 
proposition that nobody knows anything about, and that a man 
who has a patent upon an engine is endeavoring to force upon 
the Government, without anybody knowing anything whatever 
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about it, and those who pretend to know—the officers of the 
Navy—talking against it. 

Mr. PADGETT, I am not submitting any question with ref- 
erence to a contract, or the purchase of anything. The only 
question involved here is the question of experiment as to 
whether or not the experiments were worth a trial, to see 
whether or not we can develop this engine. As far as I am 
personally concerned, I stated before the committee that I was 
unwilling to include it in the report or to recommend it, and the 
committee so acted. Iam bringing it here and making this full 
statement without in any way involving the committce and 
without even my personal recommendation. I am simply laying 
it before the House, in order that they may have all the facts 
and determine for themselves whether or not they want to 
make this experiment. 

Mr. TILSON. Will the genileman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. I yield to the gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. TILSON. In the opinion of the gentleman, would these 
experiments go on if the Government did not take hold of the 
project? Will this gentleman drop his experimenting and let it 
go by the board if the Government does not take it up? 

Mr. PADGETT. I am not prepared to answer that. I have 
heard that it is owned by some individuals of very limited 
means. I will just state—it is a statement of private matters— 
that the other day I got a letter from some gentleman either 
in Iowa or Illinois, I am not sure which, stating that he had 
taken some stock in this matter, and that they were calling on 
him to advance some more money, and that he had hardly any 
money, and asking me for my opinion. I told him that I had 
no recommendations to make, that the committee had failed to 
recommend it, and that I did not know whether Congress was 
going to do anything or not, and that he must act on his own 
judgment, that I could not give him any advice. 

Mr. KINKAID. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. PADGETT. I yield to the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. KINKAID. Can the gentleman inform the committee 
what is the estimated cost of making the experiments? 

Mr. PADGETT. The amount asked for is $340,000. It was 
estimated, however, as the matter was stated to me, that certain 
parts of the machinery, the engines, and so forth, are common 
to all of the submarines, and that with that salvage taken out 
it would reduce the loss, if it was a failure, to about $100,000 
or $150,000, which, if divided between the owners and the Gov- 
ernment, would make the loss of the Government somewhere 
between $50,000 and $75,000. 

Mr. GARDNER, Is the gentleman from Tennessee going to 
yote for his own amendment? 

Mr. PADGETT. I am willing to vote for it. 

Mr. GARDNER. Are the members of the committee gen- 
erally going to vote for it? 

Mr. PADGETT. I think not, no, sir; and I am not advocat- 
ing it as a member of the committee. I am not submitting it 
as a member of the committee. I am simply laying it before 
the House with this statement of facts, so that the House may 
have the facts. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr, Chairman, I make a point of order against 
ihe amendment. 

Mr. PADGETT. I ask that my time be extended long enough 
to have a letter from the Secretary of the Navy read. 

Mr. MADDEN. I will withhold the point of order until that 
is done, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Navy DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, March 10, 1916. 

Sır: There is transmitted herewith a copy of a letter from Mr. 
Abner R. Neff 8 the Nef system of propulsion for submarines 
for which he submitt a proposal to the department September 30, 
1915, for its installation in a submarine. 

There has been considerable correspondence from time to time between 
the department and Mr. Neff and his predecessors, the L—A Submarine 
Boat Co., looking to the installation of such a system in a submarine, 
and more than a year ago the department offered to place a submarine at 
the disposal of this company for the purpose, the proposition then being 
substantially that the Neff Co. would install eir system at their 
expense, and that if ıt proved satisfactory it would be purchased at a 
figure to be mutually gece upon in advance of installation. 

In the present case Mr, Neff has not submitted a definite proposition 
covering responsibility for the efficient operation of his system, although 
his proposal of September 80, 1915, was made under the same condi- 
tions as applied to bidders on submarines as a whole; that is, it cov- 
ered the guaranties for surface and for submerged speed and for de- 
fects that might devetop in any part of the system. 

There are, however, features of the system which might render its 
use highly objectionable from a military standpoint and, therefore, make 
it unsuitable for use in a submarine. These features are not covered 
in the form of contract on which Mr. Neff bid, nor is any mention ot 
them made in his later correspondence. They refer to the possibility 
of the presence of the submarine being disclosed by the air bubbles or 
the oil “slick” from the exhaust of her engines when submerged and 
also by the noise of her engines, 
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While the 8 that these conditions would exist, the prob- 
lem is one which can be definitely determined only by experiment, and 
as it is extremely desirable to get rid of storage batteries, if a satisfac- 
tory substitute can be found, it is believed that there is sufficient merit 
in the scheme to justify a trial of it. While recognizing that there are 
objections to the 3 which may render it unsuitable, the Bureaus of 
Construction and Repair and Steam Engineering nevertheless recommend 
that it be tested in order definitely to determine its merits. It is, 
therefore, recommended that an appropriation be made for the purpose 
somewhat alcng the following lines: 

“That $340,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, is hereby 
appropriated for a test of the Neff system of propulsion in such sub- 
marine as the Secretary of the Navy may designate for the purpose: 
Provided, That, should the system prove unsuitable for use in subma- 
rines, one-half the cost of the equipment shall be borne by the Govern- 
ment and one-half by the owners of the Neff system, and that if any 
part of the system is considered desirable for retention its value, pre- 


viously agr upon, shall be deducted from the cost of the equipment in 
5 the cost of the experiment to be borne by each party to the 
contract,” 


Sincerely, yours, Joszrnus DANIELS. 


Hon, L. P. PADGETT, Member of Congress, 
Chairman Committee on Naval Affairs, 
House of Representatirccs. 

Mr. MANN, Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gentleman from 
Tennessee, or any other naval expert in the House, a question, 
I read in the morning paper a statement which, I think, said 
that a British submarine had been out 46 days without touch- 
ing port. Of course, I do not believe everything I hear or read, 
but is that possible? 

Mr. PADGETT. I do not know what is possible, but it is 
not common. 

Mr. MANN. I know that it is not common, but I wanted to 
know whether it was possible. ; 

Mr, ROBERTS of Massachusetts. I think it would be pos- 
sible for a submarine to stay out that length of time without 
touching port, if she had supplies brought to her by other ves- 
sels, and that is being done. 

Mr. MANN. This statement indicated that that was not 
done, and I wanted to know if it was possible for a submarine 
to stay out longer than 10 days without touching port or receiv- 
ing supplies. 

Mr. PADGETT. I think 7 or 8 days is about the limit of 
what we call our coast-defense submarine. 

Mr. MANN. What is the power in these submarines? 

Mr. PADGETT. It is an oil-burning engine running on the 
surface and storage batteries, electric batteries, when sub- 
merged. 

Mr. MANN. How long can they run submerged? 

Mr. PADGETT. About 70 miles, if they run at a very slow 
speed. They can stay under about 14 or 15 hours when running 
4 or 5 knots an hour. But if they run 14 or 15 knots an hour 
they can stay under only an hour or two. 

Mr. MANN. Then they have to rise to the surface and charge 
the batteries. 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. How much oil do they carry? 

Mr. PADGETT. I do not know, they have a cruising radius 
of about 400 or 600 miles. 

Mr. MANN. What ıs the relative comparative power pro- 
duced by oil whether it be used directly or for the storage of 
electricity ? 

Mr. PADGETT, I do not know how much oil is consumed 
in generating electricity where the boat is standing still, but 
I would think it would be much less than where she is running. 
Where they are running nothing but the engine and not carry- 
ing the weight and resistance of the boat and just running the 
engines and developing electricity it must be much less. 

Mr. MANN. That is not exactly what I wanted to get at. 
I wanted to know what is the loss of power in converting oil 
into electricity. 

Mr. PADGETT. I do not know. 

Mr. MANN. That is the first question I would ask if I was 
investigating submarines as to power. 

Mr. PADGETT. I do not know the relative power of elec- 
tricity generated by burning the oil bears to the direct power 
of the oil operating in the oil engine direct. 

Mr. MANN. It may be that some of the other wise experts 
can answer my question, 

Mr. PADGETT. I would be justified in saying this, that in 
our battleships we use oil for generating electricity for the 
purpose of running the motor that drives the shaft in the 
battleship, and in that way get more power than they do by 
coal burning. 

Mr. MANN. That is like a man raising himself by pulling on 
his boot straps. 


Mr. MADDEN, Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 


against the amendment that it is not germane, that it is a 
violation of all the ethics of the House, bringing in something 
that nobody knows anything about, and it is new legislation. 
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Mr. PADGETT. I think, Mr. Chairman, it is subjeet to a 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 21, line 16, after the 3 provide 
structural ‘shop and sbop facilities in ae Pose 3 lestroyed 
by fire (limit of cost not te exceed 24.03 000), $450, 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point 25 order on that 
amendment. I would like to ask the gentleman what it is 
for? 

Mr. PADGETT. It is for a shop at the Norfolk yard on ac- 
count of one that was burned since the committee reported the 
bill. It is recommended by the Secretary of the Navy. They 
had a fire down there and this is to build a new shop. 

Mr. MANN. What was the value of the shop destroyed by 
fire? 

Mr. PADGETT. It was nothing like so good as the one pro- 
posed to be built here. 

Mr. MANN. Was it worth half a million dollars? 

Mr. PADGETT. The limit of cost here is $1,050,000. 

Mr. MANN. Fifty thousand dollars to replace the old shop 
and one million for additions. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The purpose is to save as much of the old 
machinery as possible. It is hard to say what the old shop was 
worth. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. What was the old shop 
used for? 

Mr. HOLLAND. It was a ship-fitters’ shop. I would like to 
say that it was a shop that had been added to from time to 
time, and it is practically impossible to tell exactly what it 
was worth. A part of the machinery was exceedingly valuable. 

I wish to say that the shop facilities.for promptly and expedi- 
tiously handling the repair work assigned to the Norfolk Navy 
Yard are inadequate, as is conclusively shown by the state- 
ments of the following naval experts and officials: 

First. Seeretary Daniels, in a letter dated February 15, 1915, 
and which can be found on page 2843 of the hearings, said: 

Many of the shops at the Norfolk Navy Yard are antiquated and in- 
capable of satisfactory remodeling. 

Second. A naval board, composed of Admiral Edwards and 
others, in a report made to the Secretary of the Navy in 1914, 
made the following statement: 


The Norfolk cob Yard, being one of the oldest yards in the country, 
contains many —.— 1 of a design and construction which, judged 
from modern trial peeds, ure neither adaptable for storehouses 


nor for 9 purposes, While undoubtedly of excellent con- 
struction for the period in which designed and have served the purpose 


for whicb built, some are now — signs of weakn and the life 
of many of them can not be grea wal oe longed. It would undoubtedly 
promote economy and cfficiency t to give consideration to the question 


of erecting new buildiags In preference to attempting any important 
Sprova noit or extension of buildings which were — — for tomate 
tions which no longer exist. 

Third. Admiral Stanford, on page 193 of his hearing before 
the Committee on Naval Affairs, said: 

The Norfolk yard to-day is one of the principal Navy bases of this 
eountry, but is equipped 2 3 with buildings which were 
constructed years and ago and which were designed for work 
upon wooden vessels of be “old avy. The yard is not equipped at this 
time, in my judgment, with buildings which enable that yard to most 
efficiently and economical! 2 the work which is exacted of it, 
and as a business p. tion it is be necessary to provide 
for modern and ample shop buildings at an early date, and if you can 
do it at once it would be a good thing. 


Fourth. Assistant Secretary of the Navy Roosevelt, on page 
3472 of his hearing before the Naval Affairs Committee, de- 


clared : 

The general situation is that the Na has, in the various na 
Teras, a lot of buildings that go back to the earliest day of the ‘Gow 
ent. They were gr ye were built for wooden-ship con- 
rection sail lofts.. mold lo p for wooden ships with 
very little Fe sh and where the furnaces, —. — — were any, or the 
edgy if there were any, were all very cter, and 
were in the open air. We have had to use . buildings as the Navy 
developed, at first into an iron Navy and — Into a steel Nase, Se — 

be for which they were not meant, and the result has been tha 
ie older yards the conditions in some shops are distinctly bad. 
conditions at Norfolk are probably worse than at any other place. 


Firth. Naval Constructor R. M. Watt, who, until a short time 
ago, was Chief of the Bureau of Construction and Repair, and 
is now industrial manager at the Norfolk Yard, in a letter to 
the chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs, on page 3615 
of the hearings, wrote, in part, as follows: 


Of all the yards in the r the Norfolk Yard is the most anti- 
quated. It has fewer modern provements and facilities than any 
other yard Pen page Clays py A ry The reason of this is that 
appropriations have not been for shops and 
According to the 


made new and 
other necessary nes Which go . with it. 


l “ Publie Works of the 
1, 1912,” and the ap ro riations which have been made 


8 of the Bureau of Yards and 


for the d Le wee ghar yards since Jul 1911, make a total value of offices, 
storchouses, and shops for the erent yards as follows: 
Portsmouth, N. H.+. — — ---. $2, 555, 000 
— DEN — 2,668, 000 
CCC — 3,587, 000 
hiladelphia, Pa r BS 
Washington, D. 0 — 3, 513, 000 
nn — —— 1,506, 000 
Charleston — —— EL r age TA 
ee te RS SEED eee 728, 000 
TTT... 1, 512, 000 


You will see from this valuation that the offices, storehouses, and 

shone at the Norfolk Navy Yard have a less value than of other 
yard in the country, with the exception of Charleston, S. C., but the 
worst of it is that this valuation is placed on old and antiquated and 
out-of-date shops, which makes the situation very much worse than 
the figures show it to be. 

These statements conclusively show not only the need for new 
and better shop buildings at Norfolk, but that the facilities 
there for doing work are worse than at any other station. 

Some provision should be made at once for new shop facilities, 
and for the reasons briefly stated as follows: 

First. The old buildings can not be moved or be so remodeled 
as to make them suitable for modern industrial purposes. They 
need not be torn down, but, as testified to by Admiral Stanford, 
they can be utilized for storage purposes and will pravide stor- 
age facilities which are now very much needed. (See p. 209.) 
It would be real economy to use them for this purpose, the only 
purpose for which they are now adapted. 

Second. Just treatment to its employees imperatively demands 
that this yard shall be modernized and improved without delay. 
Present conditions in these old buildings, most of which were 
erected before the Civil War, are almost intolerable. They are 
not properly ventilated; are not adequately heated; are with- 
out proper light and also without suitable and sanitary wash 
rooms and toilets; and are otherwise lacking in the facilities 
which are essential for the protection of the health and comfort 
of the men employed therein. Such conditions would not be 
allowed in any private establishment, and ought not to be per- 
mitted in any Government yard. Such buildings are not adapted 
for present-day industrial uses, and it is impossible for the men, 
who are compelled to use them, to accomplish the work which 
might otherwise be expected of them. Until these conditions 
are changed the men can not render their best service and can 
not efficiently and economically perform the work which is re- 
quired of them. This occasions a direct loss to the Government. 
It would be effecting a real economy to remedy such a con- 
dition. 

Third. It is unfair to this yard not to provide these new 
shop facilities at once. Work at the yard is largely secured by 
competitive bidding, and fair competitive bidding can not be 
had unless the yards are equally well equipped for the work. 
It is unfair to this yard to compel it to compete for work with 
better equipped yards. It is unfair to expect from it the same 
degree of efficiency and the same good results as from yards 
with modern buildings and modern conveniences. It is unfair 
to so neglect such an important station that it can not perform 
the work which might otherwise be exacted of it. It would be 
real economy to so equip it that you could secure genuine ri- 
valry and sharp competition between this and other yards and 
between this and private yards. The policy now being followed 
is wrong and would eventually bring about the partial nban- 
donment of this station, except for its advantages and its 
strategical location. 

Fourth. It is unfair to the fleet not to make immediate pro- 
vision for these improvements. By reason of its geographical 
location and its accessibility at all seasons of the year, this 
yard has been and must continue to be the great repair and 
supply station of the Navy. In time of peace it is visited by 
a larger number of ships and vessels than any other yard. 
Vessels in distress invariably seek it, and it can be reached 
when the channels to some of the other yards are closed 
by ice or by storm or are otherwise inaccessible. In time 
ef war it must, by reason of its location near Hampton 
Roads and Chesapeake Bay, be the yard of the greatest mili- 
tary activity. If our ships are kept ready for service they 
must be periodically docked and overhauled. Disabled ships, 
whether such disability is occasioned by accident or constant 
use, must be repaired.. The maintenance of the fleet in an efti- 
cient condition must depend upon the ability of the yards to 
promptly render it necessary docking and repair service. This 
service is absolutely essential, and the lack of it might at any 
time result in greater loss to the Government than the cost of 
these needed improvements. It is pessible for it to result in the 
defeat of the fleet. 

And yet this yard, the great repair station of the Navy, is 
now without the shop facilities so necessary to enable it to 
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render in the most economical and most expeditious manner 
this very essential service. It is unfair to the Navy to keep it 
in such condition. Such an important repair station should be 
so developed and equipped as to make it capable of promptly 
and efficiently meeting any demands which might reasonably 
be made upon it. 

Fifth. The facilities for work at the yard have been rendered 
still more inadequate since the destruction by fire on May 18 
of the ship-fitters’ shop, the most important shop of all ship- 
repair stations. This one shop employed 400 men, and the 
urgency of their work is best shown by the fact that it was 
being done in three shifts of eight hours a day, These men are 
now temporarily housed and employed, but they are badly 
handicapped in their work. Steps should immediately be taken 
to provide new shops. If not provided, this yard, conceded to 
be of the greatest importance for the maintenance of the fleet, 
can not render the service which must be required of it. 

It is useless to provide for the construction of additional 
ships unless at the same time you make some provision at the 
several yards for the pressing facilities which the very main- 
tenance of the fleet imperatively demands. This is equally as 
important, and its neglect is not in the interest of economy nor 
in the interest of the Navy. Ships are useless unless kept ready 
for service, and the yard must do the work necessary to keep 
them ready. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, in this connection I would 
like to have read a letter of the Secretary of the Navy with 
reference to this, 

Mr. HOLLAND. And I would like to say, so far as the cost 
of the building is concerned, that it is the amount recommended 
by the Secretary of the Navy; but if the committee believes that 
the amount is too large and that the amendment ought to be 
amended, then let the committee do it, but do not fail to pro- 
vide at this yard a facility that is absolutely essential to enable 
it to do necessary work—not only the work which has hereto- 
fore been exacted of it but the work which may hereafter be 
required of it. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I suppose this amendment may 
have been prepared by the Secretary of the Navy. I see that 
when originally prepared it provided for an appropriation of 
$450, but before it was offered it was changed in pencil so as to 
provide an appropriation of $450,000. I think, however, that a 
little matter like that on the naval bill amounts to nothing. 

Mr. PADGETT. That was typewritten, not by the Secretary 
of the Navy, but the clerk of my committee added corrections 
to it to correct the shortcomings of the typewriter. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Clerk will read the letter referred to 
by the gentleman from Tennessce. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Tur SECRETARY OF TUE Navy, 
Washington May 22, 1916. 

My Dran Mr. PADGETT : The Norfolk Navy Yard reports that a fire at 
that yard on May 18, 1916, completely destroyed the yard’s ship fitters’ 
shop. ‘The loss of this building will prove a serious handicap to repuir 
work now on hand there and will also delay the completion of destroyer 
No. 70, although all possible arrangements within my power have been 
made for temporary expediencies to care for the emergency. 

I have already brought to your attention, in my letter to you of 
March 26, 1916, the inadequacy of the shop facilities at the Norfolk 
Navy Yard for promptly and expeditiously handling the speir work 
assigned to that be ft this were so before the destruction of the 
shop for ship fitting, the most important shop of a ship-repair yard, 
you will at once realize how much embarrassment will result at this 
yart — ee future unless steps are immediately taken to improve the 

ons. 

W this letter of March 25 I urged an appropriation for the construc- 
tion of structural or ship-fitters’ shops, and in recognition of the condi- 
tions at Norfolk, a few months ago ordered the Chief of the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks to make an inspection of the Norfolk Navy Yard with 
the view to informing me as to the urgent and immediate requirements 
for improving the facilities there. Shortly after his return I directed 
him to confer with the Chief of Naval Operations and the Chief of the 
Bureau of Construction and Repair with the view to their submitting 
to me a joint recommendation, and I am forwarding herewith a copy 
of a report made by them in accordance with my directions. 

I would refer you to paragraph 5 of this report, giving the items 
recommended by them to be included in the present appropriation act, 
I understand that the first item, a dry dock, already included in the 

reliminary draft made by m committee of the appropriation bill. 
In view of the destruction of the ship-fitters’ shop by fire, I earnestly 
recommend and urge that a special appropriation be secured for: 

“A structural shop (cost not to exceed $1,050,000), $450,000 to be 
immediately available, of which $50,000 shall be available for salyage 
of tools and to insure the continuance of structural work until the new 
shop is completed.” 

Sincerely, yours, 

Ion. L. P. PADGETT, 

Chairman Committee on Naval Affairs, 
House of Representatives. 

Mr. MANN. Mr, Chairman, the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Hortanp] stated a moment ago that this appropriation was to 
provide the shop and replace the machinery, Is he correct about 
that? 


Joseruts DANIELS. 


Mr. HOLLAND. That is my information—that it is largely 
for that purpose. I have been furnished no detailed figures. 


Mr. MANN. It seems to me that we ought to have some one 
on the floor, even on an item so small as $1,050,000, who knows 
something about it, who knows what it is for. Of course, I 
know that in a lot of these things we do not pay very much 
attention to such small sums of money, but I would like to ask 
the chairman of the committee whether this is for the shop—that 
— 75 replace the shop, to replace the machinery, or is it for 

Mr. PADGETT. It is both. 

Mr. MANN. The letter of the Secretary of the Navy asked 
for $1,050,000, to replace the shop, as I just heard it read. I do 
not know whether the gentleman has read it or not; but if he 
has not, what would be the situation under this amendment 

Mr. PADGETT. My information is that it embraced the shop 
and the fitting out of shop. 

Mr. HOLLAND. That is my information. 

Mr. MANN. But that is not what the letter reads, as I heard 
it read from the desk, though I may be mistaken about that. If 
that be not the case, what is the situation? This is an amend- 
ment to provide a structural shop and shop facilities. I take it 
8 facilities in this case means the machinery, and so 

orth. 

Mr. PADGETT. That is what I understand. 

Mr. MANN. To replace those recently destroyed by fire, limit 
of cost not to exceed $1,050,000. Under the rules of the House 
and under the practice of Congress, where you have a limit of 
cost fixed, whenever that limit of cost is reached and you de- 
sire to add anything to it, you must have legislation, or it is 
subject to a point of order. Under this amendment, having 
expended $1,050,000, if they desired to add a 20-cent tool down 
there they could not make an appropriation for it without its 
being subject to a point of order. There ought never to be a 
limit of cost fixed upon tools, machinery, at navy yards or any- 
where else. There never has been before. I quote from the 
letter of the Secretary which has just been read: 


I earnestly recommend and urge that a special appropriation be 
secured fer: 


A structural shop—cost not to exceed $1,050,000, 

If that means machinery, then I do not understand the Eng- 
lish language. 

Mr. PADGETT. The amendment that is offered provides for 
the shop and the-shop facilities, which takes in the machinery 
that would fit out the shop. 

Mr. MANN. Yes; but you put a limit of cost upon the shop 
and the machinery. 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. And that limit of cost is legislation. 

Mr, PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. And you can not exceed it hereafter. 

Mr. PADGETT Of course hereafter we would have to de- 
pend upon Congress in dealing with the question, as it was pre- 
sented then, and the limit of cost as occasion arises is often 
extended. 

Mr. MANN. I do not know that I shall be here, but if I am, 
and an appropriation is sought to provide additional machinery 
down there, please remember that it will be subject to the point 
of order. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Chairman, I want to say that I had a 
talk with the Chief of the Bureau of Yards and Docks, and 
unless I misunderstood him the purpose is not only to provide 
for the shop but also to provide the machinery. ‘ 

Mr. MANN. How much is the shop to cost, and how much 
of the appropriation is for machinery? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I could not advise the gentleman as to the 
exact figures. 

Mr, MANN. When you make an estimate of $1,050,000—I 
wonder they did not make it $1,049,999—certainly somebody 
must have gotten the figures up on those two propositions, and 
we are entitled to have the information. 

Mr. HOLLAND, I have not the figures; they have not been 
furnished me. 

Mr. PADGETT. Here is a letter referred to there, signed 
by Admiral Benson, Chief of the Bureau of Operations; Admiral 
Taylor, Chief of the Bureau of Construction and Repair; and 
Admiral Harris, Chief of the Bureau of Yards and Docks, who 
made an investigation, and they report for $1,000,000 for the 
shop and $50,000 is added to that, and in the letter which the 
gentleman had there he will notice that the Secretary in the 
estimate which he drafted, stated that $50,000 was for the 
salvage of the old machinery. 

Mr. MANN. I see that plainly enough. 


That is not for ma- 
That is not 


chinery; that is for salyage of the old machinery. 
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to supply machinery for the shop; and under the gentleman's 
nimendment 

Mr. PADGETT. I understand. 

Mr. MANN. You can not put in any new machinery in that 
shop. You can build a shop and have a roof over it, but you 
can not do anything in it. 

Mr. PADGETT. We are authorizing a shop with machinery 
to cost $1,050,000, not providing for so expensive a shop as they 
recommended, 

Mr. MANN. Oh, no; you do not know what you are doing. 
That is the trouble about it. 

Mr. PADGETT. Shop and machinery. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I agree entirely with the 
gentleman from Illinois it would be wise to know the relative 
proportions of the cost of machinery and the shop. I would 
like to ask the chairman if he can tell us what was the original 
cost of the machinery and the shop? 

Mr. PADGETT. I stated I could not. That was put in 
many, many years ago—some of it before the Civil War—and 
it has come along down with repairs and additions and scrap- 
ping and new machinery, and I could not give the gentleman 
any idea what it was. I will ask unanimous consent that this 
amendment be passed over until to-morrow, and in the mean- 
time I will get detailed information along the line of the gen- 
tleman’s request. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unan- 
imous consent that this amendment be passed over until. to- 
morrow morning. Is there objection? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, reserving the 
right to object, in order to close the matter up now, does the 
gentleman recall whether an appropriation has yet been made 
for the burned machine shop at the Philadelphia Navy Yard? 

Mr. PADGETT. I do not know. We have made so many 
appropriations for the Philadelphia Navy Yard, I do not know 
whether that has been made or not. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I rather expected the gentle- 
man to say that. The fact that the Norfolk Navy Yard has 
about $792.000—practically $800,000—in this bill and the Phil- 
adelphia Navy Yard $538,000 answers the gentleman as to that. 

Mr. PADGETT. I will state to the gentleman that the Sec- 
retary of the Navy recommended very earnestly a dry dock at 
Norfolk, and did not recommend one at Philadelphia, and the 
gentleman’s committee put in one for Philadelphia at three and 
a half million dollars without the recommendation of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. We appreciate that, for it was 
due. 

Mr. PADGETT. So it does not lie in the mouth of the gentle- 
man to be captious about the committee. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. May I ask the gentleman 
again whether the request for the reconstruction of the burned 
machine shop at the Philadelphia Navy Yard has yet been com- 
plied with? . 

Mr. PADGETT. I do not know; there has not been any re- 
quest for several years. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
ngo. 

Mr. PADGETT. There has been no request from the depart- 
ment nor from a Member of Congress for several years. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. This was before the committee 
at one time, May I ask the gentleman whether any request by 
the department was made for a floating crane at the Philadel- 
phia Navy Yard? 

Mr. PADGETT. Not this year—either by the department or 
the gentleman himself. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I wish to submit to the gentle- 
man that a bill was introduced by my colleague [Mr. VARE] and 
has been before the committee asking for a floating crane, which 
is a matter of great necessity, since you are obliged to hire one 
once in a while at the Philadelphia Navy Yard—— 

Mr. PADGETT. The matter has not been impressed upon 
the committee by either the department or the gentleman. 

Mr, STAFFORD, Will the chairman of the committee take 
the general committee into his confidence and tell the committee 
in how many instances they have departed from the recom- 
mendations of the General Board or the Secretary of the Navy 
and favored some special pet project of a local district? 

Mr. PADGETT. We did not favor any special project of a 
lecal district. The committee two years ago recommended one 
at Philadelphia, which went out on a point of order, and 

Mr. STAFFORD, I do not mean a dry dock, but generally 
speaking. 

Mr. PADGETT. Generally speaking, I can not give the gen- 
tleman any details, 


It was burned several years 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Tennessee? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
as we are not considering this bill in the regular order but by 
special rule, I think it is only due to the committee that the 
gentleman should indicate how many instances there were when 
the pve went beyond the recommendations of the depart- 
men 
i Mr. PADGETT. Sometimes we put in more and sometimes 

ess, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia asks unnni- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BORLAND, Mr. Chairman, I submit an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Line 26, page 8T, add the following: 

“And provi further, That any retired officer, while on active duty, 
shall receive the pay and allowances of the de, not above that of 
lieutenant commander, that he would have attained in due course of 
promou if be had remained on the active list for a ee beyond the 

te of his retirement equal to the total amount of time during which 
he has been detalled on active duty since his retirement.“ 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
against the amendment. 

Mr. MANN. Where does that come in? 

Mr. BORLAND. At the bottom of page 37. 

Mr., Chairman, if the chairman of the committee wants to 
reserve the point of order I will make a little statement of the 
amendment first before touching on the point of order. My 
understanding is that this particular provision occurs in exactly 
these words, except the change of title, lieutenant commander 
to major, in the Army bill. It is exactly the language that was 
earried in the Army bill with reference to Army officers who 
are detailed for active duty. As I understand the purpose and 
the practical effect of it is to give the Government the ad- 
vantage of the work of these retired officers in cases where it 
ean be done and on conditions that are fair to the retired 
officer. Now, to illustrate that, because an illustration brings it 
more closely home to my conception and does, I think, to other 
nonprofessional men—there is a young man of my acquaintance 
in the Navy, I do not know exactly what his rank is, but it 
ean not be very high, who had his hearing impaired by a gun 
discharged in the line of duty. He is a splendid, active young 
man. My impression is that he was appointed from Arkansas, 
went through the Naval Academy, is a trained naval construc- 
tor, and a very efficient man, and he was retired because in the 
line of his duty his hearing was impaired by this gun discharge. 
He is in line with a good deal of work, especially with the en- 
largement of the Navy. In fact, he is detailed for that purpose 
right now. But the effect of the present aw is, as I understand, 
no matter how long he has been detailed for that work—and I 
think he ought to be detailed to it as long as he is able to per- 
form competent work in that branch of the service—his retire- 
ment grade does not change as the grade of a man in the active 
service does. He may become more skilled and more efficient, 
but he has been retired at a very low grade as a young officer 
in the Army. 

Now, that matter has been corrected by the Military Com- 
mittee by a specific provision in the military bill which provides 
that the officers under the grade of major, if they are detailed 
from the retired list to the active list for duties they are able to 
perform, advance in grade as though they were on the active 
list. This is a proposed application of the same principles of 
the Navy, using the rank of lieutenant commander instead of 
the rank of major. In other words, a man has to be low down 
on the list before this can affect him at all, and he never can 
get above the rank of lieutenant commander. 

Now, it does seem to me there are cases similar to the one 
that I have pointed out, where a man’s hearing is affected, or 
perhaps some other defect incurred in the line of duty. A great 
deal can be done with the technical knowledge with which the 
Government has educated him to the advantage of the service. 
Instead of his lying a dead weight upon the retired list of the 
Army and continuing to draw his pay and do nothing more, he 
should be given active duty. If he has the technical knowledge 
that ought to be used, he should be permited to use it, I have 


not any other information about ìt, but I have no doubt it will 
appeal to the fairness of the members of the Naval Committee, 
it being exactly the proposition the Military Committee put on 
their bill. 
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Does the gentleman from Tennessee insist on his point of | where he would get relief from sea duty by reason of all the 


order? 

Mr. PADGETT. It is subject to a point of order, but I want 
to ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes.. 

Mr. PADGETT. Is this the identical provision that is con- 
tained in the Army reorganization bill passed at the present 
Congress 

Mr. BORLAND. Lunderstand it is identical, word for word, 
with the provision, except that the Army bill uses the word 
“major” as the rank above which they can not go, while this 
uses the words “lieutenant commander.” 

Mr. PADGETT. And this puts the two services upon the 
same basis? 

Mr. BORLAND. Precisely. The Advocate General has put his 
approval upon this wording. 

Mr. PADGETT. I will not insist upon the point of order, but 
let the House vote on the merits of it. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the right to object. 
This provides for a promotion upon the retired list. It may be 
that the rule has been repealed in the Army, but I do not know 
that. I had no opportunity, however, to prevent that, but I have 
one to prevent it here; and I am going to make the prevention, 
and I will make the point of order. 

Mr. BORLAND. Will the gentleman reserve it? 

Mr. BUTLER. I certainly will if the gentleman wants to 
make a statement. 

Mr. BORLAND. I call attention to the fact that in no case 
can the commander receive the pay or allowance above the rank 
or grade of lieutenant commander, 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. If this proposition is a fair 
one for a junior officer who has been retired for disability, why 
is it not fair for a lieutenant commander? If a commander has 
been retired for disability and can perform some active service, 
why cut the line and say that it is fair for the man below and 
not fair for the man above? 

Mr. BORLAND. I think the distinction was made on this 

account. I will say that this young man I describe was a com- 

ratively young man, barely over 30 years of age. He had his 

earing affected by a gun discharge. He had only just come 

out of the Naval Academy and just received his technical edu- 
cation. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. 
retired? 

Mr. BORLAND. I do not know. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. That of junior lieutenant, 
or what? 

Mr. BORLAND. I do not know. I could not say. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. If he was 30 years old he 
was probably a junior lieutenant. Now, let me ask the gentle- 
man a question. If he is on active duty he is getting the full 
pay, is he not? 5 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes; if he is on active duty he is getting 
full pay; but if he stays on active duty 20 or 30 years he 
would still be getting what? As I understand it, he would still 
be getting the active pay of a junior lieutenant. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. Is not that better pay than 
if he were not at work? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes; but I do not see why, if he is doing 
the work, he should not have the active service counted in his 
favor. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. The objection is to bring- 
ing these retired men in and taking all the snore stations—get- 
ting all the soft berths. 

Mr. BORLAND. There may be a scramble among officers for 
promotions; but we are considering the payment of bills for 
the retired officers. We are not considering it from the stand- 
point of the officer who wants a promotion in the service, but 
from the standpoint that we are paying for these men anyway, 
eA 8 not we at least have some benefit from their 
service 

Mr. BUTLER. I do not agree about the scramble for office. 
I am opposed to men on the retired list being placed on active 
duty. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield there? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. The gentleman misunder- 
stands the situation entirely, This law has not the slightest 
effect on the promotion of a man on the active list. 

Mr. BORLAND. That is the gentleman’s own statement. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. No; I did not say that. 


In what grade was he 


I said this would shut out the line officer when he comes on 
shore from having a proper duty, and the effect would be to 
keep him at sea indefinitely, because there is no place en shore 


places being filled up with men on the retired list doing active 
duty. 

Mr. BORLAND. That assumes that there is not more work 
to be done on shore than could be done by the retired officers. 
I am not sure that we should not use the retired officers in that 
way, anyway. But I do not think either one of these assump- 
tions is absolutely incontestable. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes. 

Mr. GARDNER. Does the gentleman know whether the 
effect of the passage or adoption of this amendment would be to 
displace any officer who was in the line of promotion? In other 
words, would an officer under the gentleman’s amendment be an 
active officer of his grade? 

Mr. BORLAND. I understand that this could not possibly 
interfere with the promotion of an officer in the active service. 

Mr. PADGETT. This is on the retired list, and there are no 
extra numbers on the retired list. 

Mr. BORLAND. It simply says that the man who is on the 
retired list and is assigned to active duty shall have 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have five 
minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman's 
request? 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. I object. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, I ask for recognition In my 
own right. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
GARDNER] is 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, I wish to ask the chairman 
of the committee, in connection with this amendment, a ques- 
tion. As I understand it, there is no question of promotion 
involved except on the retired list? 

Mr. PADGETT. That is right. 

Mr. GARDNER. Very well. Now, if you say that a man 
shall have the same promotion as he would have had if he had 
served that length of time longer on the active list, how do 
you determine in what grade he is to be promoted? 

Mr. PADGETT. Simply by the man in front of him and the 
man who is behind him at the time he went out. This, as I 
stated, gives promotion on the retired list. It is subject to a 
point of order, but I was willing that the matter should be 
debated. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BUTLER] made 
his point of order. 

Mr. BUTLER. I reserved the point of order. I withheld it 
so that the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Bortanp] might have 
an oppertunity to make a statement. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I do not think it is subject 
to a point of order. It is offered at a place which provides for 
the pay and accounts of the officers and men of the Navy, and 
it contains a good many of these provisos. The one immediately 
preceding it is in the rating of storekeepers in the artificers’ 
branch. There are a number of similar designations there. I 
do not know upon what theory the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Burt] is making the point of order, unless it is not 
germane. I do not think that is tenable. I think it is germane 
to that particular paragraph, and certainly to the bill itself. 

The CHAIRMAN. The particular portion of the bill to which 
the amendment is offered provides for the compensation and 
rating of enlisted men in active service. The amendment of the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Bortanp] provides fer the com- 
pensation of retired officers when assigned to active duty. In 
the opinion of the Chair it is not germane to the provision of 
the bill to which it is offered, and the Chair sustains the point 
of order. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I reoffer the amendment at 


page 66. 
Mr. MANN. I reserve a point of order on it, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. BORLAND. At page 66, line 10, I reoffer the amend- 
ment. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri reoffers the 
amendment, and the Clerk will report it. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. BORLAND: On 
provided further, That any retired 
receive the pay and allowances of the gr 
tenant commander, that he would have 2 
tion if be had remained on the active ltst for a period beyond the date 
of his retirement equal to the total amount of time during which he 
has been detailed on active duty since his retirement.” 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order. 
Mr. MANN. I make the point of order. 


line 10, insert: “And 

on active duty shall 

ae, not above that of lieu- 
ined in due course of promo- 
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Mr. BORLAND. The Chair will observe that the paragraph 
applies to a great many retired officers, and provides “ That 
the aforesaid officers shall be carried as additional numbers 
in the grade to which they may be appointed under this act,” 
So that it includes exactly provisions of this character. It 

seems to me the point of order is not well taken. 

The CHAIRMAN, The provision of the bill to which the 
amendment is offered authorizes the President to appoint on 
the active list certain officers of the Navy now on the retired 
list, and provides that they shall, when appointed, be carried as 
additional numbers. Under the law retired officers may be as- 
signed to duty on the active list, and receive the compensation 
of the grade they had reached when retired. The gentleman 
from Missouri proposes that when assigned to the active list 
they shall receive the compensation of the grade to which they 
would have been promoted had they remained in active service 
without retirement. The Chair does not believe that amend- 
ment is germane to the provision of the bill authorizing the 
President to appoint on the active list certain designated officers 
now on the retired list. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. TOWNER. I desire to offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Towner: Page 102, line 15, after the 
word “ plant,“ strike out the period, insert a colon, and the words and 
figures following, to wit: “ Provided further, That if in securing con- 
tracts for any of the increases authorized by this act the Secretary of 
the Navy shall be unable to make contracts within six months from the 
passage of this act, which shall provide for the completion and delivery 

*to the Government of battle cruisers within 24 months, of scout 
cruisers within 18 months. and of destroyers and submarines within 
1 year from the date of such contracts, within the limits of cost herein 
provided, the Secretary shall forthwith report such fact to Congress, with 
a full statement of reasons assigned and conditions existing, together 
with an estimate of the cost for the enlargement of Government plants 
to provide for the eget therein of all such increases of the Navy 
herein authorized for which contracts can not be secured for completion 
within the limits of the time herein specified.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. I reserve a point of order. 

Mr, MANN. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MANN. This is an amendment offered to the proviso on 
page 102. If this amendment should be agreed to, would it still 
be in order to move to strike out the proviso as amended or is it 
necessary to make that motion now or before the amendment is 
agreed to? Of course, this is to perfect the text, I take it. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair is of the opinion that the pend- 
ing amendment is of a distinctly substantive nature. 

Mr. MANN. I am not raising the point of order. That is 
raised elsewhere. In the form in which the amendment was 
offered it was offered as an amendment to perfect the text. 

Mr. TOWNER. The question is whether or not the motion to 
strike out the proviso in the bill could be made independently 
or whether necessarily such a motion would include this proviso. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman to 
debate the amendment, and will reserve his decision on the 
question raised. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Browne] 
desires to make a motion to strike out the proviso and to haye 
that motion pending. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Wisconsin offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Browne: After the word “ emergency,” 
in line 2, page 102, strike out the following: 

“Provided, That no part of the appropriations made in this act 
shall be available for the salary or pay of any officer, manager, super- 
intendent, foreman, or other person having charge of the work of any 
employee of the United States Government while making or causing 
to made with a stop watch or other time- measuring device a time 
study of any 2 of any such employee between the starting and com- 
pletion thereof, or of the movements of any such employee while en- 
gaged upon such work; nor shall any part of the appropriations made 
in this act be available to pay any premium or bonus or cash reward 
to any employee in addition to his regular wages except for sugges- 
tions resulting in improyements or economy in the operation of any 
Government plant.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks that amendment will be 
in order after the amendment of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
TowNeEr] is disposed of. 

Mr. MANN. I suggest to the gentleman from Wisconsin that 
he modify his amendment so as to propose to strike out the pro- 
viso, beginning with line 2, on page 102, so tiat it will be to 
strike out the proviso as amended, if it shall be amended. 

Mr. BROWNE. I assent to that suggestion. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
to modify his amendment. The gentleman can submit that 
amendment subsequently. 

Mr. BROWNE. I ask that the Clerk modify it according to 
that. 7 


Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, does the mere fact that the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Iowa—which seems 
to be totally unrelated to the proviso—is offered following the 
proviso, make it an amendment to the proviso? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa moved to strike 
out the period and insert a colon, and his amendment seems 
to be an amendment to the proviso. 

Mr. GARDNER. I raise the point of order, if it is not too 
late, that it is not germane to the provjso that it seeks to 
amend. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is pending. 

Mr. GARDNER. Why does not the gentleman offer it as a 
separate paragraph? That will remove the confusion. Obvi- 
ously the paragraph would have to be completed before you 
could move to strike it out, and surely the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Townsr] has no desire to modify the proviso by his 
amendment, which is totally unrelated. 

The CHAIRMAN, The portion of the paragraph proposed to 
be stricken out can be stricken out regardless of the action of 
the committee on the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Iowa, and would be in order even if the amendment of the 
gentleman from Iowa was agreed to. 

Mr. MANN. But the way the amendment was offered by the 
gentleman from Iowa was to strike out the period in line 15 
and insert a colon, and them so forth. 

Mr. GARDNER. If the Chair will hear me, if the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Towner] is adopted, 
and then the question reverts to the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin and that is adopted also, not only is the 
proviso stricken out which the gentleman from Wisconsin | Mr. 
Browne] seeks to strike out, but also the proviso offered by the 
gentleman from Wisconsin will be stricken out, under the pi- 
liamentary situation which the Chair has declared to exist. 


[Mr. TOWNER addressed the committee. See Appendix.) 


Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I make the point or order 
against the amendment offered by the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Towner] that it is legislation, that it changes existing 
law, and is not germane; and further, the House has already 
voted on the proposition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment is clearly legislation, and 
the Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, upon the pending amendment 
to strike out the proviso on page 102, I understand that a 
specified time is desired for debate. I want to be liberal with 
gentlemen about it. What time is desired? 

Mr. BROWNE. Mr. Chairman, I would like for myself 15 or 
20 minutes. 

Mr. BUTLER. I do not know of anyone else who desires to 
be heard on this side. g 

Mr. MANN. We have some other amendments which we de- 
sire to get a chance to offer, and the time is somewhat restricted 
now. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that debate on the pending amendment to strike out the proviso 
on page 102 and all amendments thereto close in 40 minutes, 20 
minutes of the time to be controlled by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. BUTLER] and 20 minutes to be controlled by 
the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. KEATING]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unan- 
imous consent that all debate on the pending amendment and 
all amendments thereto close in 40 minutes, one-half to be con- 
trolled by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BUTLER] and 
one-half by the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. KEATING]. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, reserving the 
right to object, I wish to observe at this time that the majority 
and the minority side of the committee having concluded their 
amendments some 15 minutes ago, and only 1 hour remain- 
ing before adjournment this afternoon, and possibly only 3 
hours to-morrow, the gentleman is very liberal in the time 
allotted for this amendment. 

Mr. PADGETT. Oh, the House generally began offering 
amendments much longer ago than 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, reserving the 
right to object, I wish to state that at 12 o’clock the gentleman 
stated that there were two more amendments from his side of 
the committee, and I think on this side of the House it was 
stated there would be two more amendments. Three hours have 
been used in the discussion of committee amendments since 
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then. Now, when the main body of the House wishes to offer 
amendments, the gentleman proposes to give 40 minutes to one 
amendment, with but 1 hour remaining of the day’s time. 

Mr. PADGETT. I am only expressing the wishes of both 
sides of the House. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from ‘Tennessee? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, reserving the 
right to object 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate is not in order. The committee 
takes more time in trying to come to an agreement than in dis- 
cussing propositions. Is there objection? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Pennsylvania ob- 
jects. 

Mr. BROWNE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may proceed for 20 minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for 20 minutes. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWNE. Mr. Chairman, the amendment I propose 
seeks to strike out a provision in this bill which is similar to the 
bill familiar to a great many here known as the Tavenner bill, 
which provides that the stop watch or any time-measuring de- 
vice shall not be used. It also prohibits the premium or bonus 
system. We are using the time study and the premium systems 
in several of the departments of the Government, and these 
systems are giving the best of satisfaction, and the heads of 
these departments are anxious to retain them. We have both 
of these systems in use in the Post Office Department and in 
the Ordnance Department. The question here is whether it is 
a wise time now to place in this large appropriation bill a pro- 
vision which may interfere seriously with the administration of 
the Navy Department. I wish to call attention to just what 
the stop watch is used for. A great many people look upon the 
use of the stop watch as an instrument of torture to the labor- 
ing man, while, as a matter of fact, the stop watch is used 
to-day by thousands of manufacturers. It is not used simply 
to be held over an employee, but it is used more particularly 
as a time-measuring device, a Inboratory instrument, to de- 
termine how long it will take to accomplish a certain task. To 
determine the cost of any article that is manufactured there 
are three elements that must be determined. First, there is 
labor, then material, and third, the overhead or managing 
charges, And the greatest of these three items is the labor 
that enters into every manufactured article. Now, the great- 
est scientific experts on efficiency hold that the only way to 
find out what an article costs is in some way to find out how 
much labor and how long it takes that labor to accomplish that 
task, and as a result they take a skilled employee and see how 
long it takes him to accomplish -that task, and they make this 
time study by the use of a watch. They make many of these 
experiments to determine the quickest and best way to accom- 
plish the work. 

Now, take the Watertown Arsenal, where both the time 
study and premium system have been established since 1909 by 
Gen. Crozier. A great many objected to it when it was being 
established. Some thought it would result in throwing out a 
large number of laboring men, putting them on the scrap heap, 
as they expressed it; but what was the result? No man there 
lost his job on account of it, but they constantly shifted men 
about until they got men who were adapted to each particu- 
lar job, and as a result there has been a tremendous saving 
made, and I will read you some of the testimony of Gen. Crozier 
later in regard to it. 

Mr. KEATING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWNE. I want to make my statement first. If 
the use of a stop watch and the premium system, or any 
time-measuring device, is a bad thing, then we want to 
abolish it. We want to abolish it not only in the Navy Depart- 
ment but also in the Military Department and the Post Office 
Department and other departments; and so, if we vote to retain 
the provision I seek to strike out, we logically will have to 
insert a similur provision in the next appropriation bill that 
comes up—the fortification bill. They are attempting at this 
time to insert a provision of that kind in the Post Office bill, 
and the question will come up squarely whether this Govern- 
ment, which is embarking to-day on so many new activities, is 
going to follow the private manufacturing institutions and 
adopt eflicient methods, or whether it is going to remain at a 
standstill and prohibit those methods. 

Now, take the premium system, which goes along with the 
time-study system. The premium or bonus system are prac- 
tically the same thing—technically they are different, but they 


are used in the testimony of these experts as being synony- 


mous. They take a man in a shop and set him at a job, and 
they find out how long it will take him to do that job. They 
try to get as efficient a man as they can. They then add to the 
time it takes him to complete the task additional time, some- 
times 60 per cent, so they will not set an excessively small time, 
and fix that as the time an ordinary man can do the job. ‘Then 
they say to the men who are working on similar jobs, “If you 
can do more than that task in the required time you will get a 
premium.” As a result, that man has an incentive to do the 
best he can, and as a result of that practice in the Watertown 

every man who is working under the premium system 
gets on an average over $10 a month premium. He gets, in the 
first place, the full day’s wage, which is the going wage paid in 
private institutions of that kind, and in addition he gets a pre- 
mium, and that premium in the Watertown Arsenal averages 
over $10 a month. 

Now, just see what the Government employees in the navy 
yards and the arsenals are getting. In the first place, this Gov- 
ernment gives an eight-hour day, and I am heartily in favor of 
that. Next, it says to each employee, Tou are entitled to 15 
full holidays with full pay.” Next it says, “ You are entitled 
during the year to seven legal holidays with full pay.” Next, 
the Government gives each employee during the summer months 
13 half-holidays—13 Saturday afternoons off. In all this makes 
284 days that the Government employees in the Navy Depart- 
ment, the War Department, and the Post Office Department get 
with full pay. That amounts to 10 per cent of the working days 
of the year that every Government employee working in these 
departments has to himself, with full pay for every day. 

So I say that this Government is not treating its employees 
badly, but is treating them generously, and that is why they 
like to work for the Government. Now, what do the heads of 
these great departments that have this efficiency system—the 
time study and the premium system—say about it? Secretary 
of War Baker has written a letter to the Speaker of this House 
testifying in the very highest terms of the way that system has 
worked in the War Department, and says it would work great 
injury to the Government to prohibit the use of these efficiency 
methods.. Postmaster General Burleson and the First, Second, 
Third, and Fourth Assistant Postmasters General, all of them, 
are unanimous in saying that prohibiting the use of a time 
study and premium system is going to disorganize their great 
departments. Now, our Post Office Department competes with 
the express companies in the parcel post. Our Navy Depart- 
ment, in its shipyards, is going to compete with private institu- 
tions, and they want to use the same efficiency methods which 
their competitors use. Now, there is another thing to which I 
desire to call attention, and that is about a year ago the Presi- 
dent of the United States, cooperating with the Secretary of the 
Navy, appointed an Advisory Board to the Navy. He sent out 
to 11 of the great scientific societies in the United States and 
asked each to select a man from its society to act as an ad- 
yisory board in the matter of preparing the national defense. 
Each society selected one of its members by referendum, and 
they elected Thomas A. Edison as the chairman of the Advisory 
Board, and in addition to that others were appointed, which 
made in all 23 to advise the Navy Department. What do these 
great scientists and experts, men who are disinterested, say 
of this legislation? I have the opinion of a number of them, 
and everyone that has expressed himself has emphatically pro- 
tested against the Tavenner bill, which is incorporated in this 
naval bill, and I wish just simply to read for a moment from 
some of these great men upon that subject. 

Here is what Thomas A. Edison says: 

In my se pee the bill introduced by Congressman Tavenner is 
based on fallacy, It is an attempt to prevent efficiency and would be 
disastrous to labor and to the public. 

The worst enemy of all workers is an inefliclently managed shop. 

Here is another of these men, Lawrence Addicks, of Chrome, 
N. J., a member of the American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers, a graduate of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, and consulting engineer for Phelps, Dodge & Co. He is 
as strongly against this proposition as is Mr. Edison. 

Another man who takes the same position is Elmer A. 
Sperry, of New York City, member of American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers; is a graduate of Corneil, class of 1876; 
designer of electric appliances; and noted inventor (designer 
of gyroscopic stabilizer for ships and aeroplanes). 

Another is A. M. Hunt, of New York City; member of Ameri- 
ean Society of Mechanical Engineers; is a graduate of Naval 
Academy of 1879; is consulting engineer and experienced in the 
development of hydroelectric, steam, and gas plants. 

Still another is Alfred Craven, of New York City ; member of 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers; is a graduate of 
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Naval Academy of 1876; is chief engineer of the Publie Service 
Commission of New York City; and was formerly division 
engineer in charge of the construction work on the Croton 
aqueduct and reservoirs. 

Another is Frank J. Sprague, of New York City; member of 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers; is a graduate of 
Naval Academy of 1888; now is consulting engineer for the 
Sprague, Otis, and General Electric Companies. He was the 
founder of the Sprague Electric Railway Motor Co., and was 
concerned in establishing the first electric trolley system in 
the United States. 

Another is W. R. Whitney, of Schenectady, N. X.; member of 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers; is a graduate of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology of 1890; is at present 
director of the research laboratory of the General Electric Co.; 
has been the moving spirit in the perfecting of metallic electric- 
lamp filaments and the development of wrought tungsten. 

All of these men believe that the Tavenner bill would be dis- 
astrous to efficiency and would injure the laborer himself. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Wisconsin yield 
to the gentleman from Washington? 

Mr. BROWNE. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Has the gentleman the 
opinion there of Mr. Louis D. Brandeis, recently nominated for 
the Supreme Court by the President? ` 

Mr. BROWNE. Yes, I have; and Mr. Brandeis favors the 
time study and premium system and believes that they are 
necessary to any efficiency methods. I will quote from Brandeis 
later. Here is the opinion of John F, Wallace. He was for- 
merly chief engineer of the Panama Canal. He resides in New 
York. He says: . 

I would say that the Tavenner bill is so obviously to the disadvan- 
tage not only of the United States Government, but also to all em- 
ployers of labor as well as to labor itself that it is difficult to con- 
ceive of its finding favor with our Senators and Representatives. The 
n of the American Nation, outside of the personalities of its 
road and progressive citizens, has been due to the introduction of 
labor-saving machinery and the substitution of brains for manual labor 
in all classes of human industry, and it should be apparent to employees 
in the mass as much as to employers that increa: efficiency in produc- 
tion has not only bettered the condition of workmen, but also increased 
the available profits out of which compensation of labor is paid. 

Elmer L. Corthell, doctor of science, president American So- 
ciety of Civil Engineers, says: 

It is my decided personal opinion from careful study of industrial 
conditions in this and other countries, covering many years, that the 
result of the proposed Tavenner bill will lead fast to industrial and 
commercial disaster. Every effort should be made to remove rather 
than increase the burden on our industries. This bill, if enacted into 
law, will lead to trreparable injury and loss to the industry, commerce, 
and particularly the foreign trade of this country. 

And I could go on with the testimony of all these other men. 
My friend from Washington [Mr. HUMPHREY] asked me about 
Mr. Brandeis. I have Mr. Brandeis’s statement, and I will read 
it. When Louis D. Brandeis appeared before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission a few years ago he made the statement 
to them that the railroad companies of the United States were 
losing $1,000,000 a day because they were not efficient, and the 
railroad companies and the Interstate Commerce Commission 
both asked him to prove it, and he brought his great efficiency 
experts before them, and he was days and days introducing 
evidence, making out his case. He submitted a brief on the 
subject that will convince anyone who will read it that a time 
study is necessary to efficient management. Everyone knows 
that if any man in this country is in favor of labor, a champion 
of organized labor, it is Louis D. Brandeis. And what does he 
say? 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Wisconsin yield 
to the gentleman from Colorado? 

Mr. BROWNE. Yes. 

Mr. KEATING. Does the gentleman know of any railroad 
in the world that has adopted a stop watch? 

Mr. BROWNE. I do not know of any. 

Mr. KEATING. You do not know of any railroad that has 
taken the opportunity to save $1,000,000 a day? 

Mr. BROWNE. There are hundreds of thousands of men 
working to-day under the stop-watch and time system that are 
absolutely contented, and I could stand here and read from 
now until to-morrow night-from the testimony that I have, not 
only from manufacturers all over the United States that are 
making use of the time-study and premium system but also the 
employees working under such system who are heartily in 
favor of the same. And I have failed to find a single instance 
where the employees wanted to abolish the system. 
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SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT DEMANDS TIME STUDY. 


The results obtained through scientific N depend further 


on a careful study of each operation with a view to determining, in 
the first place, what time should normally be taken in performing the 
operation, and, secondly, whether it can be rformed in a better 


manner than as hitherto practiced. The whole realm of science is 


brought to the aid of the humblest workman. 

Scientific management recognizes also that due appreciation of the 
actual results of effort must be based upon actual knowledge, and such 
knowledge is an essential condition to the best performance. The cur- 
rent record of the accomplishment of each individual, of each machine, 
and of all materials is an indispensable factor in scientific mana 
ment. Without such a record the tyranry of the foreman, and all the 
discord which attends it, is inevitable. Without such a record, justice 
to employer and employee is impossible. Without such a record, waste 
can not be eliminated. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has expired. 


Mr. BROWNE. Mr. Chairman, I ask to proceed for fiye min- 


utes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWNE. ‘These interruptions have taken a great deal 
of my time. 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to have some understanding that those who are op- 
posed to the motion shall have an equal amount of time. 

Mr. BROWNE. Mr. Brandeis says further: 

FINANCIAL GAINS, 


Under scientific management the employee is enabled to earn without 
greater strain npon his vitality from 25 to 60 per cent more than under 
the old system. 


The larger wages are made possible by larger production; but this 
gain in production is not attained by 8 ing up. It comes largely 
from removing the obstacles to production which annoy and exhaust 
te OTEA, obstacles tor which he is, or should not be, made respon- 

Mr. Brandeis commends in the strongest manner possible in 
his brief, both as to time study and the premium system, and 
Louis D. Brandeis is against the piece system. Organized labor 
is against the piece system. Yet this bill does not condemn 
the piece system, but the time system; time study of any kind. 
It condemns the premium system; and yet organized labor, so 
far as ever I have known, has never made any public statement 
where it has condemned the use of the time system or the 
premium system outside of Government work. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there for a question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWNE. Yes. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I would like to ask the gentleman 
whether he knows if Mr. Brandeis or Mr. Wallace or any other 
scientific man that he has cited ever worked under a stop-watch 
system or knows anything about it? 

Mr. BROWNE. They have made a great study of it. 

Mr. GALLAGHER, I do not believe they know anything 
about it. 

Mr. BROWNE. Well, the laboring man is not always the 
best judge of what is best for him. We know that in days 
gone by the labor men fought every labor-saving device. We 
know that the Government Printing Office was the last great 
printing office in the United States that put in linotype machines, 
because the men in tlie Government Printing Office thought it 
was going to hurt them. But it did not hurt them, and never 
has; but, on the contrary, they were benefited by such inventions. 

Now, my friends who are in favor of the Tavenner bill argue 
that scientific management is subject to abuse. It is. Every 
system is subject to abuse. If you have the flat day’s work 
system and you have an unserupulous employer, he may ask a 
man to do a day and a half's work in a day. All a man has to 
do is simply to stop working for such employer. 

An employer that wants to treat his men badly can do it 
under one system as easily as another. It is policy and good 
business sense to treat laboring men fairly and squarely. Now, 
under this system it has not impaired the heaith of any em- 
ployee. I have Gen. Crozier's statement upon that and I have 
the statement of the Secretary of War on that. He has ascer- 
tained that fact very carefully. They say it will overstimulate 
a man if you give him a premium. Just look at that a moment. 
If a premium was going to overstimulate a man if that man 
was working for himself, he would have the same incentive to 
overwork as he would if working for a premium. A man may 
sometimes overstimulate himself because he is working for a 
premium, but such men are exceptions, and laws are not made 
for the exceptions. Men are not created with equal capacity. 
A man that can do twice the work of another man ought to 
get pay for it. I say that a man ought to have the advantage of 
his talents, of his energy, and of his ability. And this time 
system and this premium system give him this, 
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Take, for instance, a paper mill. A paper machine costs 
$75,000, It is an important thing in that paper mill to have a- 
man working at that machine that can work it most efficiently. 
Some men muy not be adapted to certain work. They may put 
such a man at some other machine and he may do well at his 
new work. So they get the square man in the square place, 
and the result is we have greater efficiency, a greater output. 
I have testimony here that it would take me hours to read, 
showing how much the output is increased and how much more 
the laboring men are getting under it. And although I have 
not any accurate information about it, I believe that they are 
using the time study and premium system in a majority of the 
Up-to-date manufacturing plants in the United States, and the 
evidence shows that where they have this time system, it shows 
this fact, that in those plants where they have scientific manage- 
ment they have decreased the hours of labor and increased the 
output, and at the same time they have increased the wages 
of labor. 


Mr. KEATING. Was not the testimony before our committee 
with regard to the boot and shoe industry as an example, that 
less than 15 per cent of the boot and shoe manufactories of this 
country had the step-watch system? 

Mr. BROWNE. I think that is correct. And some lines 
have it completely. A large proportion of the automobile works 
have it. 

Mr. KEATING. In the young men's clothing business the 
testimony showed that there was just one coneern in the entire 
United States. Was not that true? It was so testified before 
our committee. 

Mr. GORDON. You are mistaken about it. 

Mr. KEATING. I am not mistaken about it. 

Mr. BROWNE. Take the clothing industry. <A man testi- 
fied here, a Mr. Fiess. He showed how he had reduced the 
hours of labor to seven hours a day. He had increased the pay 
of the employees and increased his output. Just stop and think 
a minute. We are going into a great many undertakings in 
this naval bill. We are going to manufacture armor plate, and 
great emergencies may arise when we will need to use all 
efficiency methods known to increase and hasten our output, 
and should it be the policy of our Government at this time to 
say that we shall not usé a system that is almost universally 
used by the private employers of the United States just be- 
cause you can find employers who, maybe, are abusing the sys- 
tem? I can go to plants where they have the common day-work 
plan, where they have an unscrupulous employer who is abus- 
ing his laborers. I do not believe that the heads of great Goy- 
ernment departments will abuse a system of this kind. 


Gen. Crozier, Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance, states that in the 
yarious arsenals over which he has charge there are 6,194 employees. 
These employees work eight hours per day, and each employee has a 
15 days’ leave of absence each year with full pay, and receives the 
same wages as are paid for similar work in private works and in addi- 
tion many receive premiums or bonuses, 

Gen. Crozier testified before the Labor Committee that if the Taven- 
ner bill became a law it would have the effect of abolishing all time 
study and premium work in the Watertown Arsenal, and in his opin- 
fon the labor cost would be doubled. 

The following questions were asked Gen. Crozier when he testified, 
and answered by him as follows: 

“Mr. Denison, As a result of this system, have you had a chance 
to observe whether or not there is a decrease in the vitality of the em- 
poses and whether it has an injurious effect upon the laborers them- 
selves? 

“Gen. Crozier. It has not in the least. As I stated a moment ago, 
the records show that the percentage of accidents among the premium 
workers is less than among the day workers. 

2. Does the application of the system result in eliminating the men 
or shifting them?—A, We have a great deal of shifting of the men. 
We have not discharged any man as a direct result of the system. We 
have never discharged a man because he could not come up to the 
system. (Hearings p. 169.) 

. General, what is your judgment, speaking with reference to these 
men, as to whether or not this system will result in decreasing their 
vitality and health ?—A. I do not see the slightest reason why it should. 
You must remember that the effort which is made is Bar to ascertain 
what the workmen can do reasonably, or can. be reasonably expected to 
de. In that respect it constitutes a safeguard, because without the sys- 
tem In any effort to establish tasks I do not see that we can do any- 
thing but resort to the pacemaker. If you bave an employed pace- 
inaker, he may be an exceptional man, and he would furnish the only 
standard you would have to go by in forming your expectation as to 
what a man should do. Even under this legislation this kind of a 
would not be forbidden. 

. Let me ask this question: Do you think that the enactment of 
this law, if it should be enacted, would result in any embarrassment to 
the Government o: in any decrease in its ability to meet the situation in 
case we should become involved iu a war? 

“ Gen. CROZIER. I think it would have a great influence on it, because 
in that case we would have, in the first place, no accurate knowledge of 
what a day's work skould be, what the output of the workman should 
be, or what we should require him to do, or what we should tell him to 
do to get a day's work. 

“Q. Do you think you could get a factory to a high state of effi- 
ciency without the stop-watch system? — K. I think we could not reach 
a high state of efficiency without it. I do not believe I could have 
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gotten the Watertown Arsenal up to its present state of efficiency with- 
out using the stop watch or some other equivalent time-measuring device. 

Gen. CROZIER. When the amendment carrying similar legislation to 
that which is now proposed was added to the Army Dill last year in 
order to let the employees see what the effect would be, I gave it by 
order the same effect it would have if it became a law. I thereupon 
received a petition ed by several hundred employees of the Frank- 
ford Arsenal, where the premium payments were made, asking that my 
action be withdrawn. A part of the petition is as follows: 


PETITION OF EMPLOYERS, 
“ FRANKFORD ARSENAL, January 28, 1915, 
“ CHIEF OF ORDNANCE, UNITED STATES ARMY: 


“ I believe that this system (referring to the premium system) has 
been eminently successful because, 3 to 1 reports, the 
manufacture of small-arms ammunition at the nkford Arsenal pre- 
sents a decided economy waen compared with costs of the same am- 
munition pomen from private manufacturers. Many of us, based upon 
the premium system of competition, have obligated ourselves to pur- 
chase homes, and if the premium rates are abolished, it means the loss 
of our homes to us. 

It is very probable that branch of Congress which passed this legis- 
lation had in view the interests of the employees, but we beg to difer 
on this very point. While the legislation prohibits rewarding us for 
our increased efforts waich we give the Government, it does not pro- 
hibit an officer or foreman from requiring us to work ust as hard as 
we are now working and for very much less compensation. 

The poner of your authority, and that of your officers and your 
foremen to make us work harder, has not been lessened by this legisla- 
tion, but you have been deprived of the opportunity of paying us for 
such increased work as you may give to us. 

“We therefore ask you to submit this petition to the Secretary of 
War, with the recommendation that he transmit it to Congress for con- 
sideration and, we hope, favorable action. 

Signed by several hundred workmen.” (Hearin p. 1 

About March 8 premium payments were resto: at the Frankford 
Arsenal. Maj. Shinkle, who was in charge of the cartridge branch of 
the arsenal, wrote to Gen. Crozier as follows: 

H DEAR GENERAL: When your restoration of premium payments was 
announced in the cartridge factory there was a complete change in the 
whole atmosphere of the building. Pessimism gave way to optimism, 
dissatisfaction to complete contentment. 

“ There never was a better illustration of the fact that the premium 
A angen when administerea in the interests of the employees, is one of 
the greatest stimulus for tae moral, p sical, and financial well-being 
of the employees, ete. (Hearings, p. 1 5 


GIVING THE MAN A CHANCE, GIVING HIM INSPIRATION, MAKES A MAN 
4 OUT OF HIM INSTEAD OF A MACHINE. 


“The social gain of the workman from scientific management is 
greater even than the financial. He secures the development and rise in 
self-respect, the satisfaction that his work, which in almost-every line of 
human activity, accompanies great accomplishment by the individual. 
Eagerness and interest take the place of indifference, both because the 
workman is culled upon to do the highest work of which he is capable 
and also because in doing this better work he secures appropriate and 
substantial recognition ana reward. 


BRANDEIS FAVORS BONUS SYSTEM. 


“The money reward for the individual workman’s high accomplish- 
ment is ordinarily and probably most effectively distributed by means of 
a bonus system. The bonus system under scientific management has 

roved itself to be perhaps the most appropriate method of securing to 
abor its proper reward and perpetuating full cooperation between em- 
ployer and employee. 


SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT HELPS CONSUMER. 


Experience in trade has shown that except where there is a close 
unregulated monopoly the public always secures some part of the 
beneiit gained by reduced cost of production. The reduced selling price 
comes ordinarily, pot as a yoluntary concession, but because the de- 
mand of the consumer for lower prices proves irresistible in competitive 
or publicly regulated business.” 


SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT AND LABOR UNIONS, 


Mr. Brandeis believes in and has been as great a friend of organized 
labor as any man of this generation. He says in his brief: 

“The claim has been made that scientific management and labor 
unions are inconsistent; that the organization of labor present insuper- 
able obstacles to the introduction of scientific management in railroads 
and other industries where unionism is potent. This claim, we belicye, 
is wholly unfounded in fact. 

-“ Collective bargaining is alike an important factor under scientific 
management as under the old system. 

“Unionism does not prevent the introduction of scientific: manage- 
ment. It is true that unions, in some trades, have bitterly opposed the 
introduction of the piece rate or the bonus system without scientific 
management, just as other unions have opposed the day rate system 
without scientific management. And very intelligent labor leaders have 
from time to time objected, and eee properly, to ruthless methods 
of speeding up; but, as shown above, speeding up is not scientific 
management, 

“It will always require tact and patience to introduce radically new 
methods, whether the persons to be effected are organized or unor- 
ganized workers.” 

SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT APPLICABLE TO ALI. BUSINESS. 

“ Experience has already demonstrated that the principles of scientific 
management are generally in their application, and can be introduced 
into practically all businesses, and all departments of any business. 
They have been successfully applied in private competitive business, like 
machine shops and factories, steelworks and paper mills, cotton mills 
and shoe shops, in bleacheries and dye works, in printing and book 
binding, in i establishments, in the manufacture of type- 
writers and optical instruments, in construction and engineering work.” 

Mr. Brandeis produced evidence of the success of scientific manage- 
ment in many different industries, and offered to continue further, 
when Commissioner Prouty of the Interstate Commerce Commission 


sald: 

“Mr. Brandeis, you can hardly add anything to your case by calling 
the representatives of some other industry and showing these same 
principles have been applied there. It is perfectly evident that if they 
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have been applied in one case, they can be applied In another analogous 


Dr. II. S. Person, director of the Amos Tuck School of Administration 
and Finances of Dartmouth Coll Hanover, N. H., writes as follows: 

“T have never been in charge of an industrial plant, nor have I prac- 
ticed management engineering, therefore what have to say is not 
based upon that sort of experience. I have, however, in order to ac- 
quaint myseif with scientific ent for the Pant tags of instruc- 
tion, visited many plants, talked with workmen, and made observations 
particularly with respect to the effect of scientific management upon the 
workmen. My conclusions are as follows, with respect to the Taylor 
system of management in which is used the stop watch for time study 
and in which is applied some form of premium of bonus wage payment: 

“The happiness of the worker is greater than under conventional 
managemen 

“The health of the worker seems to average better than under con- 
ventional management. 

“The sta cal record of accidents shows that they are less under 
the Taylor system of management. 

“Wages are percor for a giyen expenditure of time and energy. 

Hours of labor vary in erent plants according to the . , but 
for any given industry seem to be less than the average of that industry. 

ut is greater per bour of application of labor. 

8 2 unit cost of the product is less than under conventional man- 

agement. 


“The quality of product is better than under conventional forms of 
management, for the reason that its method of inspection eliminates 
defective work.” 

Tabor Manufacturing Co.. Philadelphia, Pa.: Records examined by 
Mr. Godfrey, now president of Drexel -Institute, show 73 per cent 
incrensed wages and 25 per cent reduction in selling ae 

Eastern Manufacturing- Co., Bangor, Me., by Mr. F. R. Ayer, vice 

resident and general manager: Workers more satisfied; weekly earn- 
ngs for employees increased 25 to 50 per cent; hours reduced from 10 
to 9; increase in output, 20 to ae: por cent; cost reduced 10 to 25 
per cent; quality of product improved. 

Lewiston Bieachery & Dye Works, Lewiston, Me., by Mr. D. N. Bates, 
agent: Wages — oe per cent; rest periods given to workers; 
women quit work one-half hour earlier than men; accidents decreased: 
output increased by improved machine and methods, about 60 per cent; 
by training 9 and bonus, 40 per cent; cost reduced about 40 


per cent; workers anxious for a bonus. 
H. H. Franklin Manufacturing Co., Syracuse, N. Y., by Mr. G. D. 
Babcock, product manager: In in 86 per cent—20 per 


crease wages, 
cent above average wage in locality; hours reduced to 4 week ; 
reduction in sale price of our product for improved J A per cent. 

Hermann, Aukan & Co., Lebanon, Pa., by . D. J. Wa 8 Labor 
turnover reduced; sanitary conditions improved ; increase of wages of 
25 to 75 per cent; increase in production, 150 per cent, largely through 
the combination of planning and bonus incentive; direct cost of 
3 somewhat reduced; quality bettered. The operators in one 

partment requested that bonas work be established their depart- 
ment, so as to give them a chance to earn as high wages as the op- 
erators now on us. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co., Philadelphia, Pa., by C. W. 
Schwartz, jr., general manager: Twenty to twenty-five per cent pre- 
miums earned ; 0 increased; gross cost, including expenses, about 
the same with much greater uniformity of cost and more accurate cost 
in detail; quy better; scolding eliminated. 

Packard Motor Car Co, Detroit, Mich., by S. S. Beall, vice president 
of manufacturing: Huppiness increased; have requested by men 
to set standard times: average preman, 27 per cent of day wages; 
bours of labor shortened by premium system ; output increased ; quality 
of products maintained. 

ox Motors Co., Springfield, Mass., by F. E. Doolittle, superintend- 
ent: Happiness of operators greatly increased; better physical and 
mental condition ; more work accom ee in — — 9 bonus 
system straig e; output greatly increased ; 
cost considerably cheaper ; quality Seeman A ats 

Acme Wire Co., New Haven, Conn., by iph W. Langley, works man- 
ager: Wages of employers increased 25 per cent; records prove no in- 
crease in accidents ; no 3 to health ; output increased to 50 per 
cent; cost diminished; quality of product proved; bonus earnings 
frequently deposited in savings bank, 

Plimpton Press, Norwood, Mass., by A. E. Barter, superintendent: 
Workers happler through the setting of definite tasks; health im- 
proved and accidents de 2 Increased 20 to 30 per cent. with 
average wage increased much more n this through the more continu- 
ous employment, which ts a direct result of time study; capacity of 
plant increased ; standard of quality improved rather than lowered. 

New England Butt Co., Providence, R. I., by J. G. Aldrich, president: 
Employees anxious to have time studies made; accidents less; wa 
at least 35 per cent higher; output considerably more on work which 
has been time studied ; “ost of product considerably less; quality of 
product is in genera! better under time-studied work. 

Sewell-Clapp Envelope Co., S III., by R. B. Frazer: Wages 
based on time study increased 15 to per cent; hours of labor planned 
to be reduced ; increase in 8 to 100 per cent. In a recent offer 
of special preferred etock the purchasers were men who were work- 
ing on bonuses. 

Waverley Press, Baltimore, Md., by Edward B. Passano, president: 
Increase in production aper cent; operatives earning 33 to 50 per 
cent more; apparently sa ed and in good health. 

Clotheraft 0 eveland, Ohio, by Richard A. Feiss, general man- 
ae Happiness Improved; health of workers Improved, as shown spe- 
cifically by average of absentees only 1.4 per cent; accidents formerly 
quite numerous reduced to practically nothing ; wages largely increased ; 
hours of labor reduved from 54 to 48 and overtime practically elimi- 
nated; output increased; cost substantially lessened, although wages 
enormously in ; accurate of quality have been set 
through stop-watch observations. 

Eaton, Crane & Pike Co., by William N. Eaton, secretary and treas- 
urer: Increase in wages 15 per cent; hours reduced oP aed cent; ter 
confidence because employee knows task set by scientific study of meth- 
ods and time is accurate; health benefited through the shorter hours; 
greater ease in doing work; rest periods and greater happiness use 
of wage increase; a ents decreased materially; output increased 22 
per cent; quality of product improved. 


[Col. Wheeler, p. 74.] 


REDUCTION IN COST OF LABOR AND MATERIALS DURING DEVELOPMENT OF 
SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT. 


During the development of the new scientific management at the 
Watertown Arsenal, the cost, not only of labor but also of material, in 


making sets of parts for the alteration of 12-inch mortar for 


short guns) was gradual 
the direct labor cost any 
The shop ex 
mai 


reduced, “so that we have this result, that 
set was reduced from $480 to $275 per set. 

se cost was reduced from 182 to 8332 per set, and the 
was reduced from $785 to $362 per set.’ 


[Col. Wheeler, p. 93.] 
DECREASE IN COST OF GEARS UNDER PREMIUM SYSTEM. 


Referring to a case where a man was required to cut teeth in 17 steel 
per “As a result of the time study on this work, this man was told 
t the work minutes, and that it it was — 


[Gen. Crozier, p. 935.] 
EMPLOYEES INCREASED EARNINGS AT PIBCRBWORK OVER DAY RATE, ARSENAL. 


their day work averaged from 84.66 to 78.40 per cent. 
Fiftee averaged at piecework 


$2.63 
Anot 


aver at piecework $3.60, an increase of 10.76 p cent. 
a 
lishers whose day ra 


ver at piece- 
19.66 per cent. saod N 
Eighteen 
83.58. their increase be 18. 


oe co $3 averaged at plecework 

The object of that is simply to show, as stated at the time to the 
witness, that the rates are such that men, by the extra effort intended 
to accompany plecework, may make percentage over and above 


their day rates, 
[Gen. Crozier, p. 1198.] 


MACHINISTS UNDER NEW SYSTEM ARE REDUCING COST TO A NOTABLE 
EXTENT—EXAMPLES GIVEN. 


With reference to the length of time that is required for making 
studies by the use of the stop watch, it is now reported from the 
Watertown Arsenal that the use of the stop watch in setting the time 
for the turret lathe work has practically ceased, and that the same 
condition is being approached in reference to the engine lathes—that 
very few time studies indeed have been made since the Ist of Novem- 
ber in the foundry—although I think there are now working in the 
foundry, and have been for a month or two past, pretty nearly 75 per 
cent of the molders under the new system, and ve —— them com- 
pensation under that system. In the machine shop they have been 
working something like 20 per cent of the machinists under the new 
system. These men have been doing very well. They have reduced 

e cost of things. They have kept on reducing the cost of things to 


a notable extent. 
{Gen. Crozier, p. 1204.] 
EXAMPLE OF FLOOR JOB IN FOUNDRY—REDUCTION OF OVER 41 PER CENT. 
Now, I wish to give an example of a little different kind. Mr. 
O'Leary asked me about a bench job, so I gave him an example about 
a bench job. Now, here is an example of a floor job in the foundry, 
g of the elevating arms for a 6-inch disappearin; n car- 
riage. The elevating arm is an affair shaped somethin like this [indi- 
ca ng}. It is intended to raise and lower the breech of the gun It is 
ivoted at its lower end about an arbor and its upper end embraces the 
runnions of a band which is placed on the gun near its breech, so 
that by raising and lowering this arm the breech of the gun is ralsed 
and lowered. It is about 6 or 7 feet long, and the spread is perhaps 
20 inches up at the top. 
That, of course, was a larger job than the one I mentioned a moment 
ago, and the cost of it under the day-work method was $42.35. After 
ime study had been made of it the cost was reduced to $24.87, 
making a saving of $17.48, which was 41 and 5 over per dent 
of the original cost. The saving represented a sum of $9.94 a day to 
the Government. Tue man's pay was increased from $3.52 to $5.02, 
which was an increase of 423 per cent. 
OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., May 18, 1916, 
Hon. Epwarp E. Browne 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Browne: With reference to your letter of 
asking for my views in regard to H. R. 8665, entitled “A bill to regu- 
late the method of directing the work of Government employees,” 
you are informed that it is my opinion that the enactment of the above- 
mentioned bill into law would rejudicial to the best interests of 
the Post Office Department and Postal Service. I inclose herewith 
copies of memoranda submitted by several of my assistants covering the 
subject in detail. 

Very sincerely, yours, 


ril 28, 


OTTO PRAEGER, 
Acting Postmaster Gencral. 


Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
FIRST ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, May 10, 1916. 


P CLERK, 
Post Office Department: 
It is my opinion that the attached bill (H. R. 8665) should be op- 
by the department. It is reactio in character and, if enacted, 


as in the dej 


nary 
would prove a bar to the adoption, in the administration of the ce 
partment, of methods and practices which 


at large as well 
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are recognized as sound and proper by all progressive and intelligent 
business executives. 

It may be true that the methods and practices a st which the 
bill is directed, if wrongly applied or left to the discretion of inex- 
perienced supervisory officers. pigne work hardship and injustice on 
employees, but this is no Justifica on for condemning and proscribing 
the general scheme and the principles on which it rests. 

“ Scelentific management“ rests upon the theory that intelligent and 
effective supervision of labor is possible only when the supervisory 
officer possesses definite knowledge of the time which ought to be con- 
sumed by a reasonably efficient man, under reasonably efficient condi- 
tions, in the performance of a given task. It 8 naturally, 
the variations in capacity that will be found among different workmen. 
It merely fixes standard times as a result of actual tests under 
e conditions and presupposes that different employees may fail 
to attain the standard, may attain the standard, or may exceed the 
standard, depending upon their ability and the conditions surroundin 
the rticular job. Under scientific management, where properly an 
intelligently applied, there are usually two standards—(1) the standard 
of performance which may reasonably be expected of an efficient em- 

loyee under efficient conditions, and (2) a standard of performance 

low which no employee may fall without jeopardizing his salary or 
position, subject, of course, to exception when the inefficiency is due 
to conditions over which the employee has no control, such as defective 
machines, tools, etc., or, in the case of the Post Office Service, defective 
e cases, bad light or ventilation, poor space arrangements, 
ete. 
Scientific management not only enables the employer to eliminate the 
totally inefficient, but enables him to ascertain definitely the employees 
who are below the standard of efficiency so that he may endeavor to 
develop them and also to determine the question of adaptability with 
respect to different employees. 

o far as the Post Office Service of this bureau is concerned, there 
has been no bate, 0 application of all of the principles of scientific 
management, although it is believed that the tene ency should be 
toward the adoption and application of such principles. We have, how- 
ever, endeavored to apply, in a restricted way, several of the principles 
and practices—for example, the 8 system promulgated 
by general circular in November, 1908. is system was the original 
step in the direction of scientific efficiency ratings but is now obsolete, 
and the department has had under consideration for several years the 
question o 3 it. Without some standard of performance and 
method of ascertaining the performance of different clerks and car- 
riers, even the present crude efficiency rating system could not be 
applied to our service. The time clement is most important, and 
whether a stop watch is used or not, it is necessary to ascertain the 
time required by a clerk or carrier to handle the mail distributed to 
him or to 8 other duties to which he is assigned. The broad 
language of the Tavenner bill proscribing the use of a stop watch or 
“other time-measuring device” tape to prohibit any method of 
calculating the time taken by the clerk or carrier to perform his work. 

In_ the City Delivery Service we have adopra recently certain 
standards of work. For example, our system of determining the ren- 
sonableness of office time of carriers consists of a comparison of 
the time uired by the carrier actually to perform his work and the 
time which he ought to bave required based upon standards of 16 let- 
ters and 6 pers per minute for two-trip carriers and time allow- 
unces for miscellaneous duties. Although the comparison is arrived 
nt as a result of a deductive method, it is, nevertheless, a “ time- 
measuring device.” With respect to the street work of carriers, 
the time element is Important again, and the average performance of 
the carrier, for purposes of comparison, Is set up against the actual 
time consumed by the carrier when accompanied by a foreman or rounds- 
man. The foreman frequently uses not only his ordinary watch and a 
pedometer but frequently, believe, saurs himself with a stop 
watch as well as a counting device to determine the number of 
stops, etc., the carrier may make and the time he consumes per stop. 
These practices In the City Delivery Service, although somewhat 
crude as compared with the methods and afer employed in modern 
industrial plants, are of the nature of scientific management and 
they, as well as improved methods of their kind, are necessary if 
5 = to arrive at anything like good efficiency in the City Delivery 

rvice. 

It is believed, moreover, that the tendency should be toward the 
adoption of a device or method which will more exactly determine 
the time consumed by both clerks and carriers in the performance of 
the different kinds of work assigned to them. Standards of work 
have not been so generally applied in the case of post-office clerks, 
Even here, however, it has been necessary, in order to comply with the 
law requiring that promotions be based on efficiency ratings, to con- 
duct case examinations to determine the speed and accuracy of which 
distributors are capable. These tests are essentially time studies, 
and the results are used for maine up eflicleney ratings. The next 

step will be to make a comparison between the standa established 
by these tests and the actual day-to-day performance of the clerks. 
In other words, the “stop watch” or “time-measuring device” prin- 
ciple is already a necessary feature of the management of post-office 
clerks, and the principles of “ scientific management” are the means by 
1 next great advance in post-office efficiency is to be accom- 
p s 

Time tests are absolutely essential to the determination of intelli- 
gent standards, and the more definite and exact the standards nre 
the surer the employee will be of fair treatment. In our service, 
with its many thousands of employees and hundreds of supervisory 
officers, it is absolutely necessary, in the interest of fair treatment for 
the employees, that some definite method be adopted for the ascertain- 
ment of output and the determination of standards for comparison 
with output. Whether the standards are determined according to a 
definite plan and stated in writing or whether they are merely the 
ideas of different supervisory officers based upon opinion or judgment, 
the fact remains that standards are necessary and do exist for com- 
parison with output, Unless the standards nre determined as a result 
of time tests of specific work under a uniform method or plan they 
will result from the observation and judgment of supervisory officers 
and this observation and judgment will be of as many degrees of 
intelligence and accuracy as there are supervisory officers. 

Furthermore, standards axe essential the intelligent administra- 
tion of the service by the department, for without standards of per- 
formance and information as to the measure in which the standards are 
attained by the employees of different offices the department has no 
ihe a way to determine whether an office is overmanned or under- 
manned, 


It is 1 that the enactment of the Tayenner bill would be 
rejudicial k e best interest of the Post Office Department and the 


*ostal Service. 
DANIEL C. ROPER, 
First Assistant. 


Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
SECOND ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, May 15, 1916. 
Cui CLERK, 
Post Office Department: 

Reference is made to the letter dated April 28, 1916, from Hon. 
Epwarp B. Browne, asking the views of the Postmaster General with 
reference to bill H. R. 8665, entitled “A bill to regulate the method of 
directing the work of Government employees.” ‘The bill, in part, pro- 
hibits any person having charge of the work of any employee of the 
United States Government from making with a “ time-measuring device 
a time study of any job of any such employee between the starting and 
completion thereof, or of the movements of any such employee while 
engaged upon such work." 

t would be impracticable to satisfactorily administer the Railwa 
Mail Service under such prohibition. The work of the Railway Mail 
Service consists largely in the distribution of mail on moying trains, 
and the service must be adjusted to the train operation; therefore it is 
impossible to organize it on the basis of eight hours’ work for every 
week day on every railway postal clerk’s ran. There are many long 
train runs on which the railway stal clerks to e perform the 
service must be on duty for considerably more than eight consecutive 
hours, and this is offset by giving the clerks days off duty alternating 
with days on duty, the length of the time off duty to apaa upon the 
number of hours of work performed by the clerk during the days when 
he is on duty. To accomplish this, there must be a “time study" of 
every railway postal clerk's run, to include the hours when he is on 
the train, the time devoted at terminals to loading, unloading, gomg to 
and from post offices, delivering and receiving registered mail, extra 
time on account of delayed trains, and extra work to meet emergencies ; 
otherwise it would be impossible to détermine what would be a reason- 
able assignment for a railway postal clerk in any given case. Again, 
railway postal clerks work in postal cars by themselves, in many cases 
a 1 distance from the headquarters of their supervising officials, and 
in order to determine how many clerks should be assigned to a run a 
“time study“ must be made as to the number of pieces or packages of 
mail to be distributed and handled within the limit of time available 
on the particular trains; otherwise too much or too little work might be 
required of a clerk; and if, by reason of no “time study” having been 
made, Insufficient clerical force was provided, the mail would not be 
gistroaren, its delivery would be delayed, and tbe public service would 
suffer. 

The ene of the bill indicates that the proposed legislation is 
intended to be in the interest of Government employees, but if applied 
to the Railway Mail Service it would be detrimental to the interests of. 
the employees, because without a “ time study“ of the work and condi- 
tions of cach railway postal clerk’s run there would be danger of 
employees being placed in assignments requiring of them excessive 
hours of duty and unreasonable amount of work. On the other hand, 
they might placed in assignments where the average number of 
hours per day and the amount of work performed would fall much 
below a reasonable standard; therefore I recommend that the bill be 
not enacted into law, its 1 being contrary to the interests of 
the public service and of the Government employees as represented by 
the Railway Mail Service. 

OTTO PRAEGER, 
Second Assistant. 


Post OFFICK DEPARTMENT, 
FOURTH ASSISTANT POSTMASTEN GENERAL, 
Washington, May N, 1916. 
Citter CLERK, 
Post Office Department: 


Referring to bill H. R. 8665, entitled “A bill to regulate the method 
of directing the work of Government 9 " your attention is in- 
vited to the inclosed communication from the Superintendent of Rural 
Mails, the contents of which are indicative of the attitude of this 
bureau toward the provisions of the bill 

It is not the present practice of this bureau to use any time-measuring 
device in determining the efficiency of any of the employees under its 
supervision, but the necessity for inaugurating a new system, involving 
the use of a timing watch, may arise at any moment. This is espe- 
cially true with eer to accounting, cost keeping, and certain fea- 
tures of the rural-delivery carrier service, and it is exceedingly im- 
8 that such improvements as may be made in the Postal Service 

y means of a time- measuring device be not rendered impossible of 
accomplishment b; 


the enactment into law of the provisions contained 
in the Tavenner 


ill, 
J. K. PICKETT, 
Acting Fourth Assistant. 


Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
FOURTH ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, May 17, 1916. 
CHIEF CLERK, Fourth Assistant: 

With reference to the attached bill entitled “A bill to regulate the 
method of directing the work of Government employees,” which in part 
prohibits any person having charge of the work of any be agri hae of 
the United States Government from making a time study of any job 
of any such employee, I have to state that the enactment of any legis- 
lation which wonld divest the executives of the United States Govern- 
ment Departments of all authority to introduce any system intended to 
determine the amount of work performed by an employee in a given 
time, or the length of time rogare by an employes to complete a given 
job, would have a vicious effect upon the conduct of the pes usi- 
ness, since such legislation would place a premium on slothfulness and 
ae to encourage sluggishness and indifference on the part of em- 

oyees. 

5 * fully concur in the statements of the First Assistant and the 
Second Assistant, which appear in the attached communications. 
Gro. L. Woop, Superintendent. 


Mr. KEATING. I want to ask unanimous consent that my 
colleague [Mr. Noran] may proceed for 15 minutes, 
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‘The CHATRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Can not we limit the debate then on the amend- 
ment? 

Mr. BROWNE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object to the request of 
the gentleman from Colorado 

Mr. KEATING. There are about four gentlemen over here 
that would tike about five minutes: apiece. 

Mr. MANN. I have mot any doubt of that. ‘Still, let us see 
if we can not reach an agreement as to time, anyhow. 

Mr. KEATING. I would like to do that, as far as I mn per- 
sonally concerned. 

Mr. MANN. Because there are other amendments and the 
time is limited. 

Mr. KEATING. I would like to discuss this matter, but I am 
perfectly willing to enter into any arrangement that these other 
gentlemen who are anxious to present their views 

Mr. OLIVER. I would call the attention of the minority 
leader to the fact that the chairman of the committee, the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. Papcerr], is absent. 

Mr. MANN. I understand, but the chairman of the com- 
mittee made a request for 20 minntes on a side. That was 
objected to, and then 20 minutes was given to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Browxe] and an additional 5 minutes. 1 
think it was understood then that seme time would be occupied 
on the other side. 

Mr. KEATING. ‘That would be 25 minutes on each side. 

Mr. PADGETT. Has there been a proposition made as to an 
agreement as to time? 

Mr. MANN. There have been 27 minutes used by the gentile- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Browne]. 

Mr, PADGETT. How much time did you want on your side? 

Mr. MANN. We want to have a limitation. 

Mr. PADGETT. You have used 25 minutes. 

Mr. MANN. ‘Twenty-five minutes. 

Mr, PADGETT. And they want 25 minutes on this side? 

Mr. MANN. So that it can be yielded as vou want it. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I nsk unanimous consent for 
25 minutes of time. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I do not ‘know of any more 
important matter that is going to come up, because the vote 
here is going to determine the vote on the fortifications bill and 
a number of other appropriation bills. There are two or three 
letters here which I have received from the War Department 
that I would like to call to the attention of the committee, and 
I would like to speak at least five minutes. I do not want to 
delay the .cotamittee, but I am sincere in the belief that this 
matter is important enough to be thrashed out. 

Mr. PADGETT. Suppose you take 10 minutes more on your 
side? 

Mr. MANN. I would rather take five. We have some more 
amendments. I realize the importance of this amendment, and 
I would like to discuss it the rest of the afternoon. 

Mr. PADGETT. There are some over here that want some 
time on the matter. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman ‘knows ‘that the time is fixed. 
Various gentlemen are waiting to offer amendments, 

Mr. PADGETT. Does the gentleman say the time has been 
fixed on the bill? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

— 55 MOORE of Pennsylvania. All these amendments will be 
precluded at 2 o'clock to-morrow. 

Mr. PADGETT. It has been suggested that we just let it 
run for the present. 

Mr. MANN. I am willing to agree that there be 30 minutes on 
that side and 5 minutes on this side. 

Mr. PADGETT. Then I ask unanimous consent that we have 
30 minutes on this side and 5 minutes additional on the other 
side, and that the Chair control the time. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I do not know what you mean by this 
side“ and what you mean by “that side.” I want to speak on 
the amendment. I do mot care where I get the time so that 
I get it. 

Mr. PADGETT. I suggest that the Chair control the time. 


Mr. MANN. Some gentiemen want more than 5 minutes. 


I suggest that the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Pancerr] take 
30 minutes and that I have 5 minutes. 

Mr. PADGETT. That would give you 80 minutes in all. 

Mr. MANN. No; I say 30 minutes to the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee and 5 minutes to myself. 

Mr. PADGETT. I ask unanimous consent, then, that the 
debate on this amendment and all amendments thereto close in 


35 minutes, 5 minutes to be -controlled ‘by ‘the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Maxx] and 30 minutes by myself. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. WHALEY). The gentleman from Ten- 
nessee asks unanimous consent that debate on this amendment 
and all amendments thereto be closed in 35 minutes, that 30 
minutes be controlled by himself and 5 minutes by ‘the gentle- 
man from Hlinois [Mr. Mann]. Is there objection? 

Mr. KEATING. Reserving the right to object, dees that 
give my colleague from California, Mr. Noran, 15 minutes? 

Mr. PADGETT. No; it could not give him 15 minutes. I 
was going to say that I would yield to the gentleman from Golo- 
rado 20 minutes of that time, and the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Gordon] 5 ) minutes, and to the gentleman from ‘Kentucky 
[Mr, SHERLEY] 5 minutes. 

Mr. KEATING. Under that arrangement the supporters of 
the arrangement would have 40 minutes and those- who support 
the original proposition of the bill would have only 20 minutes. 
That is not a fair division. 

Mr. MANN. Not quite, Mr. Chairman. If that arrangement 
was made, I should yield to the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Noran] the five minutes on this side. I do not say that is fair. 
I-am not undertaking to pass upon that. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from ‘Tennessee? 

Mr. KEATING. Reserving the right to object 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, if that request is objected 
to, I do not know of anything except to let it run 


Mr. SHERLEY. I think we can arrange it easily. There 


ought to be an equal division of time, of course. 
stand that gentlemen have had 20 minutes. 

Mr. MANN. Twenty-five, 

Mr. SHERLEY. Twenty-five by the clock; but there were 
interruptions. 

Mr. MANN. No; he had 25 minutes. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Two or three minutes were lest in getting 
order. How much time does the gentleman from California 
want? 

Mr. NOLAN. I want 15 minutes. 

Mr. SHERLEY. And the gentleman from Illinois wants 10. 

Mr. KEATING. The gentleman from Illinois, who speaks on 
the post-office feature of it, wants five, and I should like five 
myself. 

Mr. SHERLEY. If you run it 35 minutes, with 15 minutes 
additional on the other side, that would make 50 minutes 
additional time. 

Mr. MANN. I submit that that ought not to be done. There 
are other amendments to be offered, and the committee has an 
amendment that is coming up to-morrow morning. There are 
only three hours to-morrow before the vote. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I do not care. I simply feel that there are 
some matters that I ought to present. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. PAÐGETT]? 

Mr. KEATING. I shall have to object, unless we can get 
more time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is made. 

Mr. NOLAN. I renew my request that I be allowed to pro- 
ceed for 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California renews 
his request that he may proceed for 15 minutes. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. MANN. I am not willing to concede that, unless we can 
fix the time for debate, which, I think, we ought to do, because 
there are other gentlemen ‘in the House beside these who want 
to discuss this amendment. They want to offer amendments. 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman from ‘Colorado 
have 30 minutes and that I have 5 minutes, and that at the end 
of that time all debate close. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unnni- 
mous consent that all debate on this amendment and amend- 
ments thereto close in 35 minutes, 30 minutes to be controlled 
by the gentleman from Colorado and 5 minutes by himself. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEATING. I yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from 
California. 

Mr. GORDON. Will the Chair please state what that agree- 
ment was? 

The CHAIRMAN. That debate on this amendment and al 


‘I under- 


amendments thereto close in 35 minutes, 30 minutes to be con- 


trolled by the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. KEATING] and 5 
minutes by the gentienian from IIlinois [Mr. Manx}. 

Mr. FITZGERALD resumed the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
Noran] is recognized for 15 minutes. 


from California [Mn 
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Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, this is a very 
important section of the naval appropriation bill. A similar 
provision was included in the Naval and Army appropriation 
bill in the last session of Congress after considerable discussion. 
I had the good fortune to sit as a member of the Committee on 
Labor during the Sixty-third and Sixty-fourth Congresses and 
to hear the testimony on the Dietrich bill, and in this Congress 
on the Tavenner bill, which strikes at the stop-watch time study 
and premium and bonus systems as employed in Government 
establishments. 

During the consideration of the Tavenner bill the efficiency 
engineers of this country had the opportunity of presenting 
their case to the House Committee on Labor. It was brought 
out during the testimony of those gentlemen that the efficiency 
engineers of this country had formed an organization with 
headquarters in New York and had solicited funds and started 
a propaganda campaign throughout this country to prohibit the 
inclusion in the Army and Navy and fortifications appropria- 
tion bills of any prohibition of the stop-watch time study and 
premium and bonus systems. I do not take issue with those 
gentlemen, That is their profession. They are making a living 
at it; but they have started a propaganda throughout this coun- 
try, and they have Members of Congress deluged with an 
avalanche of telegrams and letters protesting against this provi- 
sion in the naval appropriation bill 

Now, these gentlemen testified before the House Committee 
on Labor, and with all due respect to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin, I do not know whether he read all of the testimony that 
took place before the committee or not, but I know that he 
was not present at most of the hearings and did not have the 
opportunity to hear the testimony of those in favor of the 
Tavenner bill. I happened to be present on each and every 
occasion, 

The fact was brought out before the Committee on Labor that 
not one of the gentlemen who appeared and represented himself 

as an efficiency expert and a scientific management engineer 
had ever had any practical shop experience, not one. They 
were all graduates of some technical institute and took up the 
question of scientific management after they had their experi- 
ence in some particular school or institute of technology, but 
not one had ever had any practical shop experience. If Mem- 
bers of the House had an opportunity to read all of the hear- 
ings that took place before the Committee on Labor, I doubt 
whether there would be a small minority here that would not 
say that the efficiency engineers were the best witnesses for the 
Tavenner bill. 

I have here some charts prepared by Mr. Minor Chipman from 
records of work done on different jobs at the Watertown Ar- 
senal. They are included in the hearings before the Committee 
on Labor. I want to call your attention to these charts. If 
there is anything in the claim of the gentleman that the stop 
watch is a scientific device in measuring the element of time 
as it pertains to the labor of the individual, here is complete 
evidence that it is not accurate, but inaccurate. Here is a chart 
of an employee, 2516. It is his record of efficiency for the 
month of March, 1914, when the system was in full force, and 
this employee worked on 224 jobs. The highest point he struck 
that month was 200 per cent, and the lowest 21 per cent. Just 
imagine; on one job he performed ic in half the time and on the 
other he only performed one twenty-first of it in the time set 
by the time-study men for scientific management by the stop 
watch. 

I call your attention to it to show the variations. That is 
supposed to be 100 per cent, this line on the chart. That is 
the task set; and look at the variation up and down here, 
shown by this line. That employee was one of the highest 
skilled men in the Watertown Arsenal, and on one job he gets 
200 per cent and in the other 21 per cent. I call your attention 
to that to show you the inaccuracy of the so-called stop-watch 
system. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman give the average that 
the man had? 

Mr. NOLAN. His average was 121.35. Now, here is the same 
man’s chart, April, 1914, for efficiency on 140 jobs. His highest 
was 172.9 and his lowest was 45; his average was 121 per cent. 
That is the chart for the following month. 

Here is a chart—and these were taken from the records of the 
Watertown Arsenal—of an employee that was not listed as a 
highly skilled mechanic. It is his efficiency chart for one year. 
The highest point he reached was 149 and the lowest was 33.3, 
and the average for the year was 96. Now, these gentlemen 
claim that it was absolutely essential that they should have the 
use of a stcp watch as a time-measuring device for setting the 
task. This chart shows the inaccuracy of it. If the time-study 
men were accurate and the stop watch must be accurate, there 


~ 


would be hardly any deviation below or above the line. They 
would not go to 21 below ìn one instance and 33.3 in the other. 

They have tried to create an impression that this particular 
time service and abolition of the stop watch and the bonus and 
premium system in Government establishments is a blow at 
national efficiency. I want to call attention to this fact. There 
is nothing in this bill that prohibits any sort of facilities, 
whether it happens to be machinery or a system of scientific 
management, applied in a common-sense way. The purpose of 
this provision in the naval bill is to stop the speeding up of the 
individual sọ that they can not take the last ounce of energy 
and strength away from him without any attention or considera- 
tion being paid to fatigue studies or the effect on those human 
elements involved. 

Mr. GORDON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NOLAN. Yes. 

Mr. GORDON. How does keeping the measurement of time 
that a man consumes at a given task speed him up? 

Mr. NOLAN. By the stop watch they study every motion 
that is made, taking time by the one-hundredth of a second; 
they take the time of the individual selected first and then make 
the average man come up to it. 

Mr. GORDON. How do they make them? 

Mr. NOLAN. They set the task and require him to do it 
or else he loses his job, and they admit they make no provision 
for the man that falls by the wayside under this system. 

Now, let me proceed on the proposition of the bonus and 
premium. There are many people in the country that object 
to any restriction on the bonus and premium system. Let me 
call your attention to what transpired before the committee. A 
simple example was given the efficiency experts, and I will 
give it to the House to show you how men are paid. The ques- 
tion was asked the efficiency engineers, Suppose you were called 
on to install an efficiency system in a shoe factory and you found 
a group of men were making five pairs of shoes at $8 a day. 
After applying all the elements of scientific management and 
efficiency you decided that eight pairs of shoes at $8 a day was 
a fair task, and eight pairs of shoes was the task. What would 
yow pay the individual for the ninth pair of shoes? That ought 
to be simple enough. You would think that the workman 
would get as much for the ninth pair as he got for any one of 
the eight. Here is the answer: We would pay him 333 to 
50 cents for the ninth pair of shoes.” These experts claimed, 
and the hearings will bear out my statement, that notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the employer secured an additional output of 
three pairs of shoes for the $8, due to the establishment of the 
efficiency system, that he should be further rewarded by getting 
anywhere from one-half to two-thirds of additional production 
over and above the eight pairs of shoes, and that the worker, 
instead of receiving the same rate for the ninth pair as he re- 
ceived for each one of the first eight, should have his price 
reduced from 50 to 66% per cent. 

That is how the premium and bonus system is applied; that 
is how it is applied in the Watertown Arsenal, according to 
the testimony of Gen. Crozier. Talk about employees being 
satisfied to work under it! In 1911, I believe it was, or 1910, 
a strike took place against this system at the Watertown Ar- 
senal, and one of my colleagues in the House was a member 
of the committee that investigated conditions up there. The 
men were induced to return to work on account of this investi- 
gation, and while the committee that conducted the investiga- 
tion did not denounce the system in its entirety, they called 
attention to the fact that abuses crept in under it, and they 
did not think at that time it was necessary to recommend any 
legislation. Since that time the employees in the Watertown 
Arsenal have been petitioning and protesting against this sys- 
tem. I have a letter here, not an inspired letter but a letter in 
which 194 of the lower paid employees of the Watertown Ar- 
senal wrote me indorsing the minimum wage bill which I intro- 
duced and which is before this House, and here is what they 
conclude: 

We believe that you will do your best to make the Nolan bill a law, 
The 194 petitioners of the Nolan bill, with many others working he 
also o pay to bave the Taylor premium system abolished in this arsena’ 
as g detrimental and a menace to our best mutual good. 

I withhold the names of the three men that signed this letter 
as a matter of protection to them. 

According to the proponents of the so-called Taylor system 
and other systems of scientific management, the underpaid 
and unskilled workers have a greater opportunity under scien- 
tific management than by other day-labor systems, and here ure 
194 laborers in that arsenal who have not received any of the 
benefits of it, but who have labored under all of the detri- 
mental features of it, and they are protesting against it. 

Reference was made here to a Cleveland clothing dealer who 
came before the committee, and before I pass on to that I 
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want to say this: I do not believe that 10 per cent of the men 
who haye petitioned Congress against the Tavenner bill have 
this so-called efficiency system established in their shops. I 
know this to be the fact in San Francisco, because their men 
will not work under it, and it invites trouble, 

Mr. BROWNE. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman if there has eyer been a strike caused by the time study 
or premium system? 

Mr. NOLAN. Yes. 

Mr. BROWNE. Whereabouts? 


Mr. NOLAN. In the Government establishment at Water- 
town. 
Mr, BROWNE. In any private institutions? 


Mr. NOLAN. Lots of them throughout the country. 

Mr. BROWNE. Name one. 

Mr. TAGUE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NOLAN. For a question. 

Mr. TAGUE. For the benefit of the gentleman, I would like 
to tell him that I have already filed, at the request of the work- 
men in the Watertown Arsenal, a petition to the Army Depart- 
ment to abolish it. 

Mr. NOLAN, ‘There was reference made to a gentleman who 
testified before the committee who had a clothing establishment 
in Cleveland, who contended here that he had the most con- 
tented group of workers under one roof in America. Here is 
what developed in his shop. I get this from one who was 
familiar with the conditions in the shop of Mr. Feiss, who is 
one of the members of the so-called committee of ten who are 
protesting: 

In one plant it was found that iron standards supporting 
signs were erected at the bench of every group of workers and 
that on the signboard, in large figures, was placed the number 
of pieces which that group must finish to accomplish their day's 
work, so that each group saw before them when the day’s work 
began what their task would be and every other worker in the 
room could see what tasks the other groups had performed. 

From time to time during the forenoon and the afternoon 
foremen went from group to group counting up the number of 
pieces already finished and then hanging up this number under 
the one indicating how much must be done for the day's work, 
so that each group were notified numerous times during the day 
of whether they were behind or ahead and each other group 
knew whether the rest were ahead or behind, the whole pur- 
pose of this scheme being to work competition between the 
groups and to encourage the greatest possible exertion; in other 
words, to make a racehorse of the group where the foreman 
endeavored to beat the records being made by the groups under 
the other foreman. 

That is exactly what scientific management as these gentle- 
men who explain it undertake to show will do. They have no 
fatigue studies. Scientific-management experts and efficiency 
engineers tell us that they make none. They pick the time- 
study man from men in the shop, and from men who have never 
had any practical experience in trying to determine the effect 
of this system on the human beings who must perform the task 
set. The whole objection to this is that you can not apply a 
stop watch and the results obtained from a stop-watch system 
to a human being and make it apply generally, as you can to a 
race horse or to an athlete upon the athletic field. The human 
being in the workshop has to work day in and day out under 
the system, while the race horse is prepared for his race just 
as the athlete is prepared for what he does on the athletic field, 
with a rest before and plenty of rest afterwards. 

So much has been said about “scientific management” and 
efficiency that the terms have come to represent something 
definite in the public mind. Something which is definite; not 
because of any facts which have been ascertained, but because 
of the terms used with reference to those systems of manage- 
ment which claimed to increase the efficiency of labor and 
which have been widely advertised under the name of “ scien- 
tifle management.” 


For several years the proponents of “scientific management ” 
had a clear field and were able to create certain impressions 
upon the public mind as to the scientific basis for their systems 
and the protection which their systems gave to labor, which in- 
fluenced many prominent men to indorse “scientific manage- 
ment.” 

It is only within most recent times that any thorough and 
systematic effort has been made to investigate the conditions 
which had developed, so far as labor is concerned, in those 
manufacturing establishments which had introduced any of the 
so-enlled systems of “ scientific management.” 


Since an investigation has been made by competent authori- 
ties, we discover that the claims of scientific accuracy so far us 
labor is concerned, vanished into thin air, 

It is but natural that a system which claims to deal scien- 
tifically with labor so far as the stress of labor and the wages 
to be paid is concerned, would offer some scientific instrument 
or basis for measurement and determination, and yet we tind 
after extensive hearings by the Committee on Labor and special 
committees appointed by Congress to investigate “scientific 
management” that there is not in existence, so far as “ scien- 
tific management ” is concerned, any thorough studies of human 
fatigue; that the efficiency engineers have discovered no rule 
or instrument to determine where the danger point in fatigue 
begins or when the danger point of fatigue has been reached, 

We find, furthermore, that none of the efficiency engineers 
have as yet worked out any adequate data upon the question of 
long-time efficiency so far as labor is concerned; that they have 
no standard measurement to determine what the workers’ nor- 
mal speed or exertion should be; and that they have no standard 
to determine what the hourly wage rate or the payment for 
labor should be except what they may find in other establish- 
ments in the same locality. 

Instead of scientific standards of measurements in these mat- 
ters, each efficiency engineer’s personal opinion becomes the 
standard, and it is upon this frail basis of one human being's 
opinion that the only element of scientific knowledge is to be 
discovered. 

Last year an investigation was made of “scientific manage- 
ment” as it affected labor under the authority of the Federal 
Commission on Industrial Relations. The work was done by 
Mr. R. F. Hoxie, University of Chicago, as chief investigator, 
his assistants being Mr. Robert G. Valentine, an expert on 
employing management, and Mr. John P. Frey, an expericneed 
trade-unionist, these two gentlemen representing the employers 
and the workers, > 

Some 35 plants in all were investigated and in addition, Mr. 
Hoxie spent a year in gathering the facts, and one remarkable 
feature of the report which he prepared was that, when com- 
pleted, it met with the unqualified approval of the gentleman 
who had represented the employers’ interests and the trade- 
unionist who had represented labor. In view of the fact that 
it was a unanimous report, their findings are entitled to be 
accepted as authoritative, particularly in view of the fact that 
since the submission of this report no efficiency engineer has 
submitted evidence to indicate that any one of the statements 
contained in the report was inaccurate. 

It has been said by more than one authority who has read 
the report that it is one of the most scientifically prepared 
documents which has been submitted by any body of investi- 
gators. And this report iterates and reiterates the fact that 
there is but little which could be termed scientific about the 
conditions found under “ scientific management” so far as labor 
is concerned, while on the other hand many conditions affecting 
labor were found which not only were unscientific but most 
detrimental to the wage earners’.interest, both physically and 
mentally. 

It may be that nothing could impress upon your minds the 
utterly unscientific and inaccurate results which have followed 
the application of “scientific management” so much as a 
graphic illustration. 

One of the features of “ scientific management” is the use of 
the stop watch by the time-study man, and the efficiency engi- 
neers claim that through the use of this stop watch, the study 
of the equipment, material, and the man, an accurate or sci- 
entifically accurate time can be set in which the workman 
should perform the task, 

It is not difficult to grasp the fact that if the time in which 
different work was to be performed was scientifically deter- 
mined that the workmen would accomplish approximately the 
same percentage called for on each task, and yet investigation 
shows that the widest of varlations exist in the times required 
to perform tasks which haye been set under “ scientific man- 
agement.” 

We have heard both in the committee room and on the floor 
of Congress considerable about “ scientific management” as it 
has been applied in the Watertown Arsenal, and I know of no 
better illustration of the utter inaccuracy of determining the 
tasks for workmen than can be found in this arsenal. 

I hold in my hand some charts prepared by Mr. Miner Chip- 
man, which are prepared from the records of work performed 
on different jobs by employees of the Watertown Arsenal. The 
charts are included in the hearings held by the Committee on 
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The first one, which relates to the work of employee No. 
2519 for the month of March, 1914, indicates that he was a 
workman of more than ordinary efficiency. During this month 
he worked on 224 jobs, and for the month his average efficiency 
was 121.35 per cent. But whether he had accomplished every 
task in the exact time allowed for it by the split-second watch 
time-study man, or whether, owing to his great efficiency, he had 
reached 121 per cent, the degree of time in which he accom- 
plished each task as set by the time-study man would be ap- 
proximately the same. Yet what do we find on the one hand? 
One job he performed in one-half of the time set by the time- 
study man; on another he was able to accomplish but 21 per 
cent of the task within the time set. 

I have another chart, made up from the performance of the 
same employee during the month of April, and here he shows 
that his’ average efficiency was about the same in being 121 
per cent, yet on some jobs he was able to accomplish but 45 
per cent of what was required by the time-study man within 
the time set, while on some jobs his efficiency was as high as 
172.9 per cent. 

As it might be held that this man because of his higher average 
efficiency might show a greater variation in his output per job, I 
would call your attention to the record of employee No. 2681 for 
the months from October 1, 1912, to September 30, 1913. Here 
we find for this long period an average efficiency of 96 per cent, 
or, in other words, that this worker on the average accom- 
plished but 96 per cent of his work in the time set by the time- 
study man, but we find on some jobs that he was able to accom- 
plish but 39.3 per cent of the task within the time set, while on 
other work he not only accomplished the task but did so with 
the rating of 149 per cent efficiency. 

While such charts are not an indictment against “ scientific 
management” in itself, they do constitute the most convincing 
evidence that when put into application those who operate the 
split-second watches and who make the time studies are unable 
to determine how long a man should be allowed for the perform- 
ance of a task with any degree of scientific accuracy. In fact, 
any foreman in an old-fashioned one-horse shop who would 
allow such differences in the time in which a workman should 
do his work would be laughed out of the shop by the workers 
and employers alike. 

While theoretically it has been held that “ scientific manage- 
went“ through the use of its so-called scientific methods would 
prevent any overstrain, overexertion, overfatigue upon the 
worker’s part, the result of the investigations made have indi- 
cated that nowhere are there to be found such systems for the 
remorseless speeding up of labor as exist in establishments 
applying the methods of so-called “ scientific management.” 

The time set for the performance of a task, or the time in 
which a piece of work must be done, is determined by the time- 
study man; then to urge or stimulate the workers to accom- 
plish this task they are paid an additional amount either in the 
form of a premium or a bonus, and the efficiency engineers 
frankly inform us that they would not expect to secure the per- 
formance of the task if it were not for this additional money 
inducement which is held out to the worker; but this financial 
inducement is not considered sufficient, and other features are 
introduced to speed up labor. 

In another plant they had established for some of the day 
workers a very novel evidence of so-called scientific efficiency. 

Here some of the work could not be regulated by pulley wheels 
and machinery because it must be done by hand, and so, as 
machinery could not be speeded up which the worker must keep 
pace with, another method had to be devised, and in front of 
the worker’s bench was a metronome, which was set in motion, 
and the workers were expected to move their arms backward and 
forward keeping time with the moving arm of the metronome. 

In another plant a peculiarly effective system had been de- 
vised for speeding the workers to their limit. 

The bonus system of payment was in existence and the fore- 
man of each group of workers received a bonus in addition to 
his wages, based upon the percentage of the workers under his 
charge who succeeded in accomplishing the task set for them, 
or, in other words, of earning their bonus. The larger the num- 
ber of workers who accomplished their tasks within the time set 
the higher the foreman’s bonus. 

The idea of making the bonus an effective part of “ scientific 
management“ was carried one step further, and the time-study 
man, who also set the time in which the tasks must be performed, 
also received a bonus. But his bonus was based upon the num- 
ber of workers who failed to accomplish the task within the 
time set, so that when the tasks were set so difficult that but 
few of the workers could accomplish them, the time-study man's 
bonus was increased. In other words, the time-study man’s 
income depended upon setting the task so difficult that but few 


of the workers could accomplish it, while the foreman’s income 
depended upon his prevailing upon the workers in his charge to 
accomplish their task within the time set. 

Here the workers were between the upper and the nether mill- 
stone, between the devil and the deep sea. They were at the 
mercy of two men, each of whom was stimulated to help out a 
condition which aimed to secure the last ounce of energy from 
every worker affected by the system. 

These illustrations are taken from an almost countless number 
which could be given to emphatically disprove the claims that 
“scientific management" has made relative to its protected 
influence in preventing overstrain and overspeeding. 

We have listened to lengthy statements as to the specific efforts 
made under “ scientific management” to train the workers and 
to make better mechanics and craftsmen, but when we search for 
the evidence we find that the efficient workman, the highly skilled 
specialist which “ scientific management“ talks about is the man 
who has been trained to do one simple part in connection with 
one of the articles which is finally to be assembled into a com- 
plete whole. 

It is the kind of training which may enable a worker to learn 
how to screw on a certain size nut upon a bolt more rapidly; 
which may educate the girl in the garment shop so that she 
will be proficient in the trade of sewing on buttons or stitching 
the seam on a collar; it is the kind of industrial or mechanical 
training which equips the unfortunate worker for no other job 
than the minutely specialized part of the simple operation upon 
which he is allowed to work. 

I would hesitate to make this statement if it was not so com- 
pletely borne out by the investigations which have been made, 
but in view of these I am fully justified in holding that if 
“ scientific management ” as it is in operation in the industries 
to-day could be applied to all of our industries within a year, 
the training of artisans and craftsmen would cease and the 
American workers would become a nation of unskilled laborers, 
or rather laborers skilled in performing but one simple opera- 
tion in connection with the industry in which he was engaged, 

In fact, “scientific management” definitely aims to build up 
a small body of highly trained men, time and motion study men, 
instructors, and the head of the planning department, and this 
little handful of men are to acquire all of the knowledge and 
to do all of the directing, and there is to be this little group who 
will do all of the thinking and the immense army of workers 
who are not to be allowed to think because their thinking would 
interfere with the unlimited rules and regulations of “ scientific 
management.” And we would have in our country a little 
group with all of the knowledge and all of the directing power 
in their hands and the masses of laborers dependent upon this 
group for what meager information they would be allowed to 
secure as skilled workers. 

I have confined myself to a discussion of so-called “ scientific 
management” as it affects labor. It is with this feature that 
I am particularly interested, because this feature is by far the 
most important, for it affects the lives of the workers them- 
selves; it would determine the degree of mechanical knowledge 
which they shall acquire, and establish the standard of living 
for the masses of our people. 

No fact was brought out more clearly in the special investiga- 
tions made by Congress, in the hearings held by the Committee 
on Labor, and the investigations made by Mr. Hoxie and his 
assistants, than that the theory and the practice of this so- 
called “scientific management” differs on many points as far 
as the east is from the west. 

It has been overwhelmingly proven that as applied in indus- 
trial establishments to-day, “ scientific management” works in 
opposition to its theories so far as labor is concerned on many 
Vital points. 

In fact, there seems to be but one point where “ scientific 
management“ consistently applies its theories in practice, and 
that is, in the autocratic control which the employer must 
exercise. 

“Scientific management” in its relation to the workers is 
essentially autocratic; there is no place in it for industrial 
democracy, no point at which labor can be given a voice in the 
3 of the terms of employment and the conditions 

labor. 

In this country we hold, at least, that the wage earner has a 
right to a voice in determining under what conditions he shall 
work and what the terms of his employment shall be; and we 
hold that this right, and the daily exercise of this right, is 
essential to our American institutions, because without its exer- 
cise and where the employer determines terms of employment 
and conditions of labor to please his faney, his sympathies, or 
his desires for profits, he also determines the wage earner’s 
standard of living, because wages determine what kind of a 
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home the worker sliall live in and where this home shall be 
located; whether it shall be an insanitary two or three room 
lome in a crowded tenement, or whether it shall be a comfort- 
able dwelling place with sufficient room and pure air and sun- 
shine entering into it, 

His wages and the degree of vitality which he must daily give 
up to the employer determine his physical condition, the oppor- 
tunities which he will have for self-development for a knowl- 
edge of the great problems which affect us as a people and 
determine his value as a citizen. But now, under “scientific 
management,” we find both in the theory and in the practice 
that labor is to be prevented—in fact, must be prevented—from 
haying an effective voice in these most essential matters, be- 
cause we are told “scientific management,” the systems which 
it applies, the forms under which it works, are such that they 
can not be made a subject for conference and agreement be- 
tween the employers and the workers. 

“ Scientific management” in theory and in practice is essen- 
tially autocratic, and as one American I shall always use all 
of the influence at my command to oppose the growth of any in- 
stitution or tendency which will develop autocratic control, 
whether in our industries or in any other department of our 

‘ netivities as a people. 
I insert an editorial from the Washington Post: 


[From the Washington Post, Saturday, May 6, 1916.) 
TOO MUCH EFFICIENCY. 


To a certain order of mind the idea of getting a little more out of a 
iven situation than anyone else can extract from it appeals with 
rresistivle attraction. With these the announcement of a new method 

of efficiency means that the world has ceased to muddle through and has 
begun some real progress. 

While inclined to give due credit to the efficiency workers for their 
achievements, it is felt that the line should be drawn somewhere. Both 
common sense and healthy sentiment join In protest against the latest 
efforts in this respect, which inyoive the reduction of two cggs a day 
from a single hen. This is brought about by a very simple ex ecient, 
The confiding biddy is placed in a darkened room, fitted up with electrical 
dinguses, which convey the illusion of a double day and night period 
within a single 24 hours. The outcome is that a hen, all unconscious of 
the deception, iays her regular egg a day, as she thinks, whereas the 
brutal taskmaster gathers iu a pair with no compunctions of conscience, 
so far as can be ascertained. n the contrary, the account of the affair 
impties that he rather boasts of It. $ 

3 we instinctively recognize that it won't do. For a while 
But the 8 increment can 


perhaps there will be an actual galn. 
not mean other than eventual loss. One can readily prophesy an exotic 
brand of egg produced by the electrical method that will pale its in- 
effectual yolk when peered at through the shell by eg . ous house- 
wives or late: dallied with by the men folk at the breakfast table. 
Besides, it means no real progress. The substance of albumen and lime 
and protein and phosphorus must come from somewhere at a definite 


cost. Why not put two hens on the job? 
And while the plea is being made for the hen, why not let the general 
principles invoived app to humanity as well? he real problem of 


society to-day is not so much to get the last vestige of available effort 
out of a given individua: as it is to provide that every individual shall 
find his place, and there do his appointed work in respectable measure, 
with a little reserve force ieft over for the enjoyment of playtime and 
rest at the end of the day's task. 


I incorporate in my remarks the following letter, which was 

received too late to read to the House: 
COMMITTEE OF TEN TO OPPOSE LEGISLATION 
ANTAGONISTIC TO EFFICIENCY IN AMERICAN INDUSTRY, 
New York, May 31, 1916. 
To the Representatices in Congress: 

The antiefficiency rider on page 102 of the naval appropriation bill 
if retained will brand everyone responsible for it as a coward, If its 
principle is sound, Congress should enact the Tavenuer bill, which 
openly embodies It, 

If afraid to do this, Congress should be more afraid to seck by 
indirection what it can not or dare not do directly. The country 
demands efficiency and will profoundiy resent legislation forbidding it. 

Scientific management stands for better efficiency, for better work- 
ing conditions, and for better wages. The opposition to it is based 
on ignorance of facts and experience and on the selfish interest of 
exploiters of labor. 

We urge you to op by vote and voice this attempt to hobble 
American industries. It can not preyail for long, and its inevitable 
condemnation, when understood by the people, will include all re- 
sponsible for it. 

Yours, truly, 
COMMITTEE OF TEN, 
W. HERMAN Graven, 
Secretary. 

This letter will give you an idea of the campaign of intimida- 
tion that has been carried on by the so-called “ Committee of 
Ten,” representing the “ efficiency engineers,” who have never 
made any endeavor to set standards for their own profession 
nor to correct any of the abuses in so-called “ scientific manage- 
ment.“ Their work in installing “scientific management” cor- 
responds with their actions in writing this and other letters. 
They attempt to label every Member of Congress who opposes 
the stop-watch, bonus, and premium systems as a coward, and 
also threaten, in the last paragraph, the Members of the House 
who are in favor of the Nayal Committee provision with their 
vengeance. So far as I am personally concerned, I welcome 
their opposition, realizing that if they do not stand for any 
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better standards in their personal affairs than they do in con- 
nection with their business, such opposition is always to be 
welcomed, 

The CHAIRMAN. 
fornia hus expired. 

[By unanimous consent Mr. Norax was granted leave to ex- 
tend his remarks in the Recorp]. 

Mr. KEATING, Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. TAVENNER]. 


Mr. TAVENNER addressed the committee, 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The time of the gentleman from Cali- 


See Appendix.] 


The committee informally rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, n message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, 
one of its clerks, announced that the Senate lad passed bill 
of the following title, in which the concurrence of the House 
of Representatives was requested: 

S. 6239. An act authorizing the Commissioner of Navigation 
to document as vessels of the United States two dredges built 
of American material and owned by James Stewart & Co. (Inc.), 
a citizen of the United States. 


NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Van DYKE]. 

Mr. VAN DYKE. Mr. Chairman and gentleman of the com- 
mitee, I am not interested in this bill particularly because of 
private manufacturers or private manufacturing establishments, 
but simply because of the effect it has upon Government em- 
ployees and the effect upon the service rendered by those em- 
ployees, In passing, however, I desire to state that my ideas on 
the issue of a stop watch coincide with the statement made by 
Senator LopGe in a speech against its use, which is us follows: 


The one object of the time measure is to produce speed. Now. speed 
is not the only thing that the Government or any other employer or 
manufacturer is seeking for. There is something more important than 
speed, and that fs quality. Speed has nothing to do with quality. 
Owing to great inventions of our time, owing to steam and electricity, 
we have carried speed to such an extent in all of our manufactures that 
certainly in many cases the product has deteriorated in quality as it 
has advanced in quantity and rapidity of production. 

The sop watch and the time measure can tell you nothing whatever 
about quality. It may be a basis of fixing wages or anything else, but 
the only thing we can possibly tell by time is speed. We all associate 
a stop watch with its use for racing horses. I dare say it is used now 
for racing automobiles, but not by a man buying horses for his ordinary 
use. In the days before automobiles I used to own horses and be very 
fond of them and drove them a great deal, but I never put a stop wate 
on a horse I was going to buy. I wanted to know his qualities; I 
wanted to try him; but I was not going to buy a horse to use on the 
track, and therefore I had no use for the stop watch. They use a stop 
waich to test a horse that is golng on the track to race in the Derby, 
for instance, or in any of our great races. It is of the utmost impor- 
tance to know what the horse can do on the furlong, or on the quarter 
mile, or on the half mile, but it does not tell the story of his quality. 
It will tell the story of speed and the U necessary to speed, 
but there are many qualities it does not tell. 

Now, to put the stop watch on human beings rg? tell how fast they 
can work, but it can tell nothing of the quality of their work, nor how 
long they may work. A horse may be very good for a short spurt and 
absolutely worthless for a 4-mile race. It is a poor test. It is a pro- 
moter of the idea that the one thing to do is to turn out just as much 
as we can just as as we can, That has gone through everything 
in this period of ours. It has deteriorated style, it has deteriorated 
literature, it has deteriorated art. It is deteriorating manufacture. 

do not believe, Mr. Chairman, in standing over men with stop 
watches to see how far they can go under pressure in securing speed 
in performing a given plece of work, The very fact of a stop watch 
implies strain on every faculty, on every physical power, driving the 
heart and lungs and every muscle to the utmost possible point. 

In the days of slavery it was said there was one school of slave own- 
ers who believed it was more profitable to work the slaves to the last 
pane point and iet them die than to try and care for them when 

hey were ill and work them reasonable hours and treat them without 
a stop watch, Those who belleved in working them to death, I imagine, 


were ayers small and merciless minority, but there is always that 

position, „ 
am a thorough believer in the best man getting the best wage and 
deserves. have 


the hard-working man EE (ten what his hard wor 

he thriftless and idle paid as well as the industrious, 
steady, and hard-working men; but I do not believe anything is gained 
for the Government or for anybody else in standing over a man with a 
stop watch to see whether under pressure he can do a certain piece of 
work in a giyen time. I do not believe it is sound economy. 


Reference was made to the Post Office Department in the talk 
made by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Browne], who 
told how efficient the system had worked out in that department. 
I want to show you—and I am giving you this from personal ob- 
servation—what happens and how this system is taken care of 
under the Post Office Department. When a letter is dropped in 
the post office it is handled first by what is known as a post- 
office clerk—a distributing clerk. ‘Those clerks are given a 


no desire to see t 


certain number of letters which they must work within a cer- 
tain given period of time, which will run, in different places, 
from 16 to 30 and sometimes 40 letters per minute. The peculiar 
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part of the system is this, that it is absolutely impossible to 
ereate a standard in handling mail. You can easily see that, 
when you stop to think of the number of different kinds of 
addresses that are on different letters, some of them written 
legibly, some typewritten, but no two alike; so without a doubt 
you will agree with me that no standard can be placed which 
would be fair to the clerk. 

These post-office clerks are required to handle so many a 
minute, observed, when this system is used, with a watch, and 
urged to their topmost speed. Then some time afterwards, 
probably that week or the following week, they are observed 
from what is known as a secret passage within the post office. 
This is taken from the testimony before the committee. The 
eierks are informed that they have not kept up to the speed 
that they established at the time they were observed; that 
is quite natural, it is human, in fact, for a man to speed up 
when his foreman is looking on and telling him he has to pro- 
duce a required speed at that time. At this point I desire to 
submit a communication sent to the clerks and carriers of 
Chicago and extracts from statement of Thos. F. Flaherty, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the National Federation of Post Office Clerks, 
made before the House Labor Committee on the Nolan mini- 
mum-wage law; also letter sent to myself after I had intro- 
duced a bill to prohibit the use of the stop-watch and time- 
measuring systems in the Postal Service: 


COMMUNICATION SENT TO THE CLERKS AND CARRIERS OF CHICAGO, 


Post OFFICE, CHICAGO, ILL., 
Delivery Division, January 29, 1915. 
Cirenlar No. 7. 
Subject: Rating of clerks and carriers. 
Superintendents of stations : 

Superintendents of stations will submit as soon as possibie, in 
C. P. O. Form 3990, efficiency ratings for all clerks and carriers as- 
signed to their respective stations on the Sy, and quality of work 
performed gug e year snang November 30, 1914. 

The next efficiency ratings following the above will be given for the 
six months from December 1, 1914, to May 31, 1915, and shall be sub- 
ee semiannually, December 1 and June 1, respectively, on 

. P. O. Form y 

The efficiency rating of each 5 from December 1, 1914, on 
shall be determined on his record for attendance, adaptability, speed 
accuracy, and efficiency, and the relative value of cach subject shali 
be charged as follows: pulse 

oints. 


Perfect in attendance, one-fifth point off for each day absent... 14 
err. ee. 12 


3 of clerks shall be determined by their availability for 
any clerical duty, application, appearance, and courtesy. 
Adaptability of carriers shall be determined by periodical tests as 
to the manner in which they memorize removals and dispose of their 
“overs"’; their application, general appearance, and courtesy in the 
office and in the field. Maximum in speed, 12 points. 
To be given as follows: 
Clerk distributing— 
50 cards per minute on examination „ 12 
45 cards per minute on examination aS 
40 cards per minute on examination 
35 cards per minute on examination 0 
30 cards per minute on examination 
25 cards per minute on examination 
20 cards per minute on cxamination_______________ 
16 cards per minute on examination (but qualifies) _.._.______ 0 
Carriers routing and trying out on exclusive: 
Firm districts— 


te 
a 
2 
i 
3 
3 
E 
— 
o 
A 
5 
2 
2 
re 
i 
' 
i 
pij 
t e 


20 pora per minute on test — 
Under 20 pieces per minute on test 


fo) 
2 
z 
5 
z 
2 
re 
8 
8 
5 
A 
—— 
EAE 


17 poos r . 
Under 17 pieces per minute on test a 

Mixed business and residence districts— 
28 Dpleces per minute on tek 
23 pleces per minute on test 
20 pieces per minute on test on SSS 
17 piece» per minute on test 
15 pieces per minute on test 7: 
Under 15 pieces per minute on test 

Three-trip residence tricts— s 
20 5 


1 
t 
— 
S tocger-ie S 


—— 


hija 
CHANCED Siege 


13 per per minute on test. 
Under 13 pieces per minute on test. 
Two-trip residence districts— 
18 pieces per minute on test 
17 per minute on test- 


you can on those 


Accurate observance of the working schedule DE CATER 12 points, 
To be determined by weekly periods for first trip each month of the 
year. 

Where a carrier averages schedule leaving and returning on first trip 
for each weekly period he shall receive 12 points. 

For an average of each minute excess of the schedule as outlined 
above he shall lose one-half of a poiat. 

Accuracy in the distribution of mail by clerks, 12 points. 
Ebay ptt for maximum points, 99.50 per cent correct on case exami- 

nation : 


99.50 per cent correct 12 
u9 per cent correct 11 
08.50 per cent correet 10 
OS per cent correct 9 
97.50 per cent correet 7 
97 per cent correct 5 
96 per cent correct. ae 3 
95 per cent correct (but qualifies) 0 


Perfection in all of the above subjects shall entitle an employee to 50 
points on efficiency, and the net result would give an employee an 
efficiency rating of 100. 

For example, should an employee's record and service be such that it 
would earn him 13.80 points for attendance, 11 points for adaptability, 
11 points for speed, 11 points for accuracy, the points earned for efti- 
ciency would be 47, or a sum total of 93.80 points, which would be the 
rating carned. 

All clerks assigned to stations, except those who are engaged entirely 
in cage work, must be examined on distribution and assigned to the 
distribution of mail upon receipt of each dispatch. Cage clerks who 
perform no distribution shall be rated on speed and accuracy, in 
accordance with the superintendent’s judgment aud observation as to 
their ability to perform the duties as: ed them. 

Le Rox T. STEWARD, 
Superintendent of Delicery. 


It is a physical impossibility to reach the standard set by 
the Chicago postal officials and to retain it for any number of 
years.- The strain both mentally and physically is too great 
and many employees drop from the service or are forced to 
accept wage reductions others are dismissed for inefliciency. 


EXTRACTS FROM STATEMENT OF THOMAS F. FLAHERTY, SECRETARY- 
TREASURER OF THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF POST-OFFICE CLERKS, 
MADE BEFORE THE HOUSE LABOR COMMITTEE ON run NOLAN $3 MINI- 
MUM-WAGE LAW. 


Mr. Van Dyke. You spoke a moment ago about speeding up in busi- 
ness. Do they usc any such thing as a stop watch in your line of 
business ? 

Mr. FLAHERTY. The stop watch is used in some offices; yes. In that 
connection I will read a letter; I won't mention the office, because it 
might get somebody in wrong, but it is from a large cffice in the 
Middle West, addressed to a clerk in the mailing division. It says: 

It is noted that in the January tests you cased 47 pieces per minute 
unobserved and 613 pieces observed. th the early return of this 
communication I would thank you to explain the difference of 14%} 
pieces per minute.“ 

In other words, while the clerk was being observed, the man stood 
over him with n stop watch and he cased 613 pieces of mail. The unol- 
served test means that the man was being watched unknown to himself, 
whether from the overhead in tors’ gallery or whether from the 
adjoining case I do not know. nd in that connection, it might be of 
interest to the committee to know that in every office in the country, 
any office of any size, at any rate, there is all along the walls a hidden 
gallery. The inspectors can enter that gallery from the outside, and 
sometimes they wear black dominoes so they can not be observed from 
down below. And from these points of vantage they look down and 
watch the men at work. The reason given by them, of course, is that it 
is a preventive against rifling the s; but as a matter of fact, from 
the report to Congress last year, you see there were out of 35, 
clerks only 160 of them detected in rifling the mails. The report does not 
show how many were detected by this particular method, but the report 
does show there was only 1 man out of 850 that is liable to do that 
thing. And I do not believe it is in accord with the spirit of our Ameri- 
can institutions, particularly our Government institutions, to have men 
spied upon; to have 349 innocent men spied upon in order to catch one 
man who might bly be lty. I should think that ordinary police 
methods ought to prevail detecting a man who would be weak 
enough to do a crime of that kind. 

To return to the speeding-up question, Congressman, the clerk an- 
swered by saying that when he threw the 613 letters per minute he was 
endeavoring, as requested, to see how many he could possibly case on a 
five-minute test. e was being tested with a watch, and, of course, he 
knew it and was going possibly a little beyond his normal speed. Then he 


says: 

“This Is a pace that it would be absurd to think of maintaining for 
eight hours. do not know the conditions under which the 47 pieces 
per Daue aS cased, but am of the opinion that that is a reasonable 
rate of s 5 

He Aid not know when he was observed when he cased the 47 letters 

er minute, 

cé I will say in this connection—and you know it. Mr. Van Dyke— 
that mail is not uniform. Some of it fs typewritten—that is, the 
addresses—and some of them are almost illegible; and you can not 
maintain a fair s or as high speed on letters poorly addressed as 
written or on business letters of business men. 

The reply to that clerk's answer was “with a little effort you can 
maintain or exceed standard at all times, and I expect your future 
tests to show this.” 

In other words, by the use of a stop watch they were expecting to 
maintain more than a normal speed; and in that connection, too, 
here is something that a, — be of interest to the chairman of the 
committee, because it pe to the New York office. A letter here 
from a clerk in the money-order division of the New York oflice—and 
he mentioned and gives the names of three men, and he says that these 
men have gone insane through the speeding-up methods that are in 
—.— there. He gives their names —1 do not believe that I had 
better give them for the record, but the committee can read them if 
mey so desire. It tells when they entered the service and when they 
resigned; and ho said one of them committed suicide and killed bis 
daughter, due to nervousness. Another was a nervous wreck, 
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He says that the above men were not always nervous, but since the 
pons tactics were used during the past four or five years the men 

ve cha i 

That is the money-order department of the New York office, in 
. — as you are aware, they operate a great many of these machines. 

e says: 

s One sheet can not be paid 1 21 in one hour, the time given by 
the superintendent. Some do It in less than one hour, but they do not 
check or examine the sheets, which is against the rules of the money- 
order department. Each machine is numbered, and a record is taken 
when the clerk sits down at the machine; also the number of 
machine he is working on. This week he has ceased timing, but he 
is watching, and if anyone takes ever an hour on a sheet he 1 surely 
get—” 

He leaves that blank. 

LETTER SENT TO CONGRESSMAN CARL C. VAN DYKE AFTER HE HAD INTRO- 

DUCED HIS BILL TO PROHIBIT THE USE OF THE STOP-WATCH AND TIME- 

MEASURING SYSTEMS IN THE POSTAL SERVICE. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF Post OFFICE CLERKS, 
Washington, D. C., February E, 1916. 


Mr. Cant C. VAN DYKE 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 


Dear Sm: Permit me to thank you in behalf of the National Federa- 
tion of Post Office Clerks for having introduced H. R. 8677, a measure 
to prevent the use of the stop-watch or time-measuring device or sys- 
tem in the Postal Service, rea ing as follows : 

“Be it enacted, ete., That it be unlawful for any officer, super- 
intendent, foreman, or other person having charge of the work of any 
employee of the Postal Service to make or cause to be made with a 
stop-wateb or other time-measuring device or system a time study of 
the movements of any such employee. 

“Src. 2. That it shall be unlawful for any officer, superintendent, 
fore or other n having charge of the work of any employee 
of the Postal Service to use the results or records obtained by a stop- 
watch or other time-measuring device or system in dete ng what 
amount of work or labor is to be done in a given time by such em- 


loyee. 
my, Src. 3. That any person violating any of the provisions of this act 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall be punished by a 
fine of not more than $500 or by imprisonment for not more than six 
months, or by both such fine and imprisonment. 

“ Spc. 4. at this act shall take effect upon its passage.” 

The use of the stop watch in timing postal workers at their tasks 
has long been a source of complaint for the raliway mail post- 
office clerks, and letter carriers. Some measure of relief has come to 
the railway mail clerks since the elimination of the so-called “ 
test instituted by former General Superintendent A. H. Stephens, but 
the clerks and carriers are still subjected to the obnoxious 1 ot 
having a supervisory officiai time t movements at work. slation 
is therefore sought to have this inhumane system abated entirely in the 
Postal Service. 

Organizations of postal employees have repeatedly passed resolutions 
at their conventions protesting against the timing systems and speeding- 
up methods in operation in the service. The department has frequently 
been memorialized by the service workers to stop 1 of timing 
them to determine their speed, yet this unjust method of harassing the 
employees is still in v e in thé post offi 

e National Federation of Post Office Clerks, assembled in conven- 
tion in San Francisco September 6 to 10, 1915, unanimously adopted 
these resolutions : 


“Whereas a system of timing clerks to determine their speed at dis- 


ce, 


tribu mail is in effect in many post offices; and 
“ Whereas s system is unjust and unfair and detrimental to the 
workers’ we and the efficiency of the service: Therefore be it 


“Resolved, That we, the National Federation of Post Office Clerks, in 
convention assembled, test this inhumane method of deter- 
mining an employee's dtness and capabilities; and be it further 

“Resolved, That our officers present this protest to the department in 
the strongest possible manner.” 

Under date of October 16, 1915, the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Federation of Post Office Clerks transmitted to the Postmaster 
General this protest: 


PROTEST AGAINST TIMING DEVICES. 


P 3 e de Sarda — the use of — or 2— — — 
eterm e speed at w a employee m wor! 
The installation of such a system is a gra “a afront to the super- 


visory offic who have heretofore e forces under them 
suffi tly well to insure the „ of the mails, 
“A clerk’s record on scheme examination, together with the manner 


in which he performs daily the duties to which he is assign shoul 
suffice to Reat tos his fitness for promotion or retention in ey e 
To harass him to maintain abnormal by timing his movements is 
not conducive toward increasing his efficiency. On the contrary, such 
methods tend to impair — 

“We ask the department's advocacy of legislation to prohibit the 
use of timing devices in g the amount of work performed, 
or to be performed, by postal employees.” 

The National Association of Letter Carriers, in convention at Omaha, 
NONE ieee 6 to 11, 1915, adopted without a dissenting vote this 
re on: 


“Wages tat eat i 
u g-up system; an 
“ Whereas this ay in plan is detrimental to the service, to the 
g-up plan is frowned upon and has been ordered 
discon departments b Congress of 
States of America : Therefore de it dt es 5 


„Resolved, That our national officers are instructed to use all means 
in their power to secure the abolition of the speeding-up system.” 


Despite the a) Is of the employees, the department sanctions the 
ciency experts and “ desk” ho 


engaged in distribution are main 
a standard uently set by the fastest man. 
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I received recentl 


clerk, who wishes his 
a mail 


a letter from a Chicane 
He says: 


breakdown, and ly does it reduce the efficiency rather than 
increase the emiden of any mn; and, further, it stultifies the in- 
itiative and es of the human being as far as possible an autometic 


o extend 

e the tendency to up the pos workers has extended to 
all branches of the service, the use of the stop watch to determine a 
worker’s speed is most common among those clerks engaged in the 
distribution of mail. This is a work that lends itself to an application 
of the uig systems more readily than any other clerical duty. 

And yet the use of any timing device upon mall distributers is 
glaringly unj These men must all qualify at Sg ere intervals by 
taking what is known as a case examination, when their knowledge of 
their work, their accaracy, and their speed can be definitely determined. 
If a distributer is slow and inaccurate, his examination will disclose 
these shortcomings. It is unnecessary, therefure, to stand behind him 
—— a watch or to surreptitiously spy upon h from an overhead 

en gallery. 

These post-office distributers, the hapless victims of the stop-watch 
ractices, must acquire their knowledge of postal work after or before 
ours upon their own time. After eight hours of steady and nerve- 

racking toll, too often in a germ-laden, dusty atmosphere, in poorly 
lighted and illy ventilated 1 they must study intricate distribu- 
tion schemes at home to better 728 p themselves for office work. The 
majority of these men work at night. To compel an employee to devote 
his time at home toward acquiring knowledge of use only in the post 
office, and then to prod him into abnormal activity in applying that 
knowledge by timing his movements, has a tendency to impair rather 
than improve the ciency of the service. 

The First Assistant Postmaster General in his testimony before the 
House Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads stated that the 
installment of the so-called two-division plan in the larger post offices 
made possible such great economies that he was asking for only a 3 per 
cent increase instead of the 6 or 7 per cent to take care of the 
normal expansion of the service. This statement, coupled with the fact 
that the department is asking for but 1,300 additional clerks—the small- 
est number in many years—plainly indicates that the speeding up of the 
distributers will continue unless Congress takes some action to prevent 
it. The two-division plan means to the distributers that they must 
adapt themselves to different kinds of work. They must acquire a 
knowledge of both the incoming mail schemes and the outgoing mail 
schemes. They must study twice as much at home. At work they are 
shifted from pillar to post, always subject to the fear that a time test 
is being taken when they are least prepared for it. It is unfair to this 
class of workers, whose efforts the First Assistant Postmaster General 
states have made economies possible under the two-division pani to 
k them under the exactions of a time study or speed test. ere is 
a big pulsating, human factor behind this gigantic task of keeping the 
Nation's mail constant motion. These men should not be degraded 
to the level of machines. Let Congress puts its emphatic ae of dis- 
5 upon the use of any time- measuring system which tends to 
grind down the spirits and hopes of those ‘orming the most arduous 
tasks in the Postal Service. 4 
In my judgment the moral effect of the enactment of this legislation 
will not lost on the administrative officials of the service. If Con- 
gress says it will not tolerate the use of a time-measuring system, it 
says, in effect, that it disapproves of the speeding up, the harassing, 
the demoting, and all of the petty annoyances to which the clerks and 
the carriers have been sub, 2 

With sincere appreciation of your consistent support of remedial 
postal legislation, I am 
Taos, F. FLAHERTY 


Very truly, yours, 
55 Becretary-Treasurer. 


From the post office the letter goes to the railway mail car, 
and in the Railway Mail Service they have what is known as 
the plus-and-minus system, and I just want to say this in re- 
gard to that, that the man, at the risk of his life, can receive 
500 plus points, and that is the only way he can receive 500 
plus points, and there are five different ways in which he can 
receive 500 minus points. Then, there is what is known as the 
100 per cent efficiency night. 

One hundred per cent efficiency night is a new scheme to 
utilize every moment of the time of the railway postal clerk 
from the time he reports for duty until he reaches the other end 
of his run. While there is no objection to this from the stand- 
point of the clerk himself, he realizing that he is supposed to 
deliver eight hours’ work for every day’s wage, still the system 
itself is obnoxious, not only because it tends to drive men, but 
also because of the poor service to the public which is bound to 
result from a system of this kind. This system has recently 
been inaugurated in the tenth division by Supt. Reed, and, in 
passing, I desire to state that one of the big troubles of all of 
the systems of efficiency in the service as adopted by differ- 
ent superintendents and different supervisory officials of the 
Post Office Department are different f character and different 
in the way that they are enforced by these different supervisory 
officials. I do not suppose there is another division in the 
United States where the 100 per cent efficiency nights is in force. 
It is in force only on certain lines or railway post offices in the 


ust. 
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tenth division. Consequently we have this peculiar effect: 
Clerks running on one railway post office are subjected to rules 
aud regulations which clerks on parallel lines are not sub- 
jected to. This causes dissatisfaction amongst the employees, 
with the resultant lack of efficiency within the service. Now, 
let us see just how it.works out as to delivery of the mail, I 
am going to give a specific case, The St. Paul and Jamestown 
railway post office, running on the Northern Pacific Railway 
west of St. Paul, Minn., prior to the time of putting this so- 
called time-saving system into effect was manned by five men 
through. After a time study was made it was determined that 
Friday night was to be used as a 100 per cent night. Five men 
were allowed to go through on this night. Saturday was also 
a 100 per cent night and had five men through, but Sunday 
and Monday were figured as 60 per cent nights on account of 
the falling off of the volume of mail handled on Sunday and 
Monday nights, and only three men were allowed to run through 
from St. Paul to Jamestown on these nights. 

As I have stated previously in my talk, because of the pecu- 

liarities existing in the Postal Service it is practically impos- 
sible to determine upon a standard hour’s work, or a standard 
day's work, in so far as a timing device is concerned. All 
Monday nights of the year and all Tuesday nights, Friday and 
Saturday nights do not correspond exactly as to the volume of 
mail carried on any one railway post office. If this train goes 
out on the coming Sunday night with four tons of mail in the 
ear, that is no reason why the Sunday following they will not 
have more than four tons of mail. This is especially true in 
the northwestern country, where during the entire winter sca- 
son trains are missing connections and delayed trains are the 
regular instead of the exceptional case, and there is no way of 
determining in advance just how much mail any particular 
railway post office will carry at any given time in the future. 
Consequently, it has been the practice of the department to so 
man the crews on different trunk lines so that they were able 
to handle the mail on the heaviest night in the week. The same 
number of men would constitute the crew on the two or three 
light nights in the week in order to take care of any emergency 
which might arise and insure the speedy delivery of the mail. 
This safeguard of the speedy delivery of the public’s mail was 
done away with when this time study had been finished and 
the 100 per cent efficiency nights put into effect, for if on any 
of the lighter nights in the week connections which haye been 
missed by previous trains are received by the train haying the 
60 per cent crew, you will find that it will be impossible for 
these men to complete their distribution because the result of 
time study was such as to take care of only the amount of mail 
which the official putting this system into effect presumed 
would be received on this night, and no provision has been made 
to take care of emergencies. What happens? When the clerks 
reach the other end of the run they find that they have not been 
able to complete their distribution and this mail is turned over 
to the next crew unworked, or returned to the initial point for 
another ride over the entire length of the road. However, the 
mail of the business men, and others, of that section of the 
country has been delayed from 12 to 36 hours. Possibly they 
will not discover the fact, but nevertheless their mail has been 
delayed. I hardly think the public, when acquainted with the 
true facts of cases of this kind, would clamor to any great 
extent for such service. 
I do not believe it is the purpose of Congress to enact legis- 
lation that will allow economy in any branch of the service 
when the very best service to the public is not obtained. It is 
only a few years ago that in this same branch of the service 
speed tests were put into operation. This was tried out and 
found wanting. For reasons hereinbefore stated, it was found 
that it was a very impractical proposition. 

By an order effective May 25, 1915, signed by Mr. J. P. 
Johnston, the general superintendent of the Railway Mail Serv- 
ice, the “speed test“ was officially rejected. 

This order of the general superintendent was issued follow- 
ing à unanimous recommendation made by all of the division 
superintendents of the Railway Mail Service. The division 
superintendents in conference adopted a resolution advising 
that for sevice reasons the “ speed test” be discontinued. 

One of the division superintendents who participated in this 
conference made the following statement ; 

After considering the question thoroughly, we decided that it was 


for the best interests not only ef the service but of the clerks as well 
that the speed tests pe abolished as a part of our efficiency-rating 


system. 

There are two reasons for this. The first is that the speed test is 
extremely difficult to apply, so that the basic principle involved in it 
could not be applied fairness and justice either to the clerks or 


to the seryice, 
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The second reason for the action taken by the superintendents is 
that this test could not be so administered as to get from it a true 
rating, so far as the efficiency of any of the clerks is concerned. 

Notwithstanding this sad experience that the Railway Mail 
Service had with the “ speed-up” system, other branches of the 
Postal Service continue to employ the same. 

The following is the post-office speed test of the city of Cin- 
cinnati. This was submitted in the testimony of the national 
secretary of the carriers’ association: 


POST-OFFICE SPEED STANDARD. 


After making time allowances as noted below, carriers should dis- 
pe ta the number of pleces per minute Indicated in the following 
es: 


Four and ſive trip 


Two-trip carriers. carriers. 


Three-trip carriers. 


SSSSS NSS 


SSSSSS NSS 


“Under ‘ papers’ is included everything except letters, circulars, and 
cards; time allowances should be made as follows: One minute r 
piece for registered mail, C. O. D. parcels, insured parcels, poaisae- die 
mail, and communications; one-half minute for each change of address 
order written up; one minute for each seyen pleces marked up. 

“To arrive at the rate of speed make proper deductions from the total 
office time oa account of ‘time allowances’ and divide the number of 
pieces of mail of all classes handled by the number which represents 
the net number of minutes of office time. For example, a two-trip carrier 
whose total office time amounts to 1 hour and 81 minutes handles 800 
pecs of mail, 35 per cent of which is classed as papers; he handles 

registered pleces, 1 postage-due piece, answers 1 communication, 
and marks up for forwarding 77 pieces and enters 4 orders. Making 

roper deduction for ‘ time allowances’ in accordance with above table, 

is net office time is 91 minutes less 17 minutes, . be | 74. 
we get 10.8, which shows the ave number of pieces handled per 
minute, ani which should be compared with the above table. 

“ Many carriers should be able to exceed the rates of speed indicated 
in the above table, and no carrier should fall below the requirements. 
It can not be supposed that all of the carrier force can sustain their 
work at the standard fixed by the department, and for this reason 
there will be routes which are not served acco g to these standards, 
Those carriers who can not serve a standard route should be assigned 
to routes at those 8 stations where they would serve routes in 
accordance with their abilities, and these assignments should carry a 
less salary than that paid men serving standard routes. For instance, 
if it is found after a thorough test that any carrier is unable to con- 
form to the departmental standards of work, he should, if receiving 
the maximum salary, be reduced in salary, on the grounds of inefficiency, 
and assigned to a station where undertime, according to the standard 
of work, is unavoidable.” 

On October 14, 1915, a test was made of 210 carriers in the Cincin- 
nati post office, divided as follows: 

Forty-six six-irip carriers; 10 five-trip carriers; 30 four-trip car- 
rires, 31 three-trip carriers, and 93 two-trip carriers. Out of a total 
of 210 men 130 fell below the standar/ in this test. Of the six-trip 
carriers 23 measured up to the standard and 22 fell below it. Five- 
trippers, 2 carriers made the standard and 8 fell below; of the four- 
trippers, 4 men made the standard and 26 fell below; of the three- 
trippers, 8 measured ap to the standard and 23 fell below; of the 
two-trippers, 43 made the standard and 50 fell below; of the total 
number, 80 carriers measured up to the speed test of the department 
and 130 fell below. 

Of the test taken on Friday, October 15, 1915, out of a total of 206 
men but 72 measured up to the standard and 134 fell below the 
standard. 

The statements referred to are as follows: 


CINCINNATL, OHTO. 
Result of specd test taken on Thursday, Oct, 1}, 1915. 


{Number of carriers covered by test 210; forty-six 6-trip carriers; ten 
wor carriers; thirty 4-trip carriers; thirty-one $-trip carriers ; and 
ninety-three 2-trip carriers. 


Number of trips. 
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Table showing time consumed actually. 


[First column, time allowance according to weights given in standard 
table, second column, and time after allowances are deducted and by 


which the averages are computed are shown in the third column. 


Time computed in minutes.] 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Result of speed test taken on Friday, Oct. 15, 1915. 
[Number of carriers covered by test 206; forty-four 6-trip carriers; nine 
5-trip carriers ; twenty eigar 4-trip carriers; thirty-four 3-trip car- 
riers; and ninety-one p carriers.) 


Table showing the time consumed. 


[First column shows the actual time, second column shows time allow- 
ances, and the third shows the time after the allowances have been 
3 * by which the averages are arrived at. Time is shown 

nutes. 


Notr.—Fourty-four 6-trippers averaged 16.8, 10 per cent of papers standard de- 
Standard demanded 


manded 16; nine 5- 
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It will be seen from tlie foregoing that the department is 
maintaining a speeding-up system which exacts the maximum 
amount of work from every carrier. i 

Please note carefully that in the test made on October 14, 1915, 
out of 210 carriers who were given this test only 80 carriers 
measured up to the speed test of the department and 130 fell 
below. No further mention need be made of this, as it is very 
apparent that, even if a test of this kind is to be considered nec- 
essary in the service, that certainly any test in which 130 out 
of 210 carriers would fall below the required speed could not be 
a fair and equitable test. So it is in the Postal Service. One 
of the principal reasons of opposition to any test of this kind is 
not only of the test itself but because of the abuse of such a 
test by supervisory officials. Again, let us see how the public 
is affected by this system. The Government workday is an 
eight-hour day. In establishing the length of a route which is 
to be covered by a carrier an inspector, foreman, or roundsman 
goes out over the route with a carrier and determines by the use 
of a watch, and sometimes a pedometer, the length of the 
route and the number of stops which constitute a day’s work 
for that carrier. In determining this the uncertain part of it 
is the amount of mail which is handled on this special route is 
never the same. Probably the day in which this route was 
established was on a Tuesday, or a Wednesday, which are 
lighter days than the following Monday. This is because on 
Monday they have the accumulation of Sunday’s mail. The 
work this carrier could perform on a Wednesday was definitely 
measured, Therefore, when the added amount of mail is given 
him to distribute he finds that he can not complete his distribu- 
tion in a given time. Consequently, under the rules of the de- 
partment it is necessary to take back the undistributed mail to 
the office with a consequent delay in the delivery of that mail of 
at least from 16 to 20 hours on a two-trip route and nearly as 
great a delay on any other route. This complaint is not of a 
necessity made by the carrier, because it does not affect him per- 
sonally half as much as it does the persons who should have 
received the delayed mail on time. 

As a member of the Labor Committee, and being interested 
in this proposition of time study from the standpoint of the 
Postal Srvice, I asked different witnesses who came before the 
committee protesting against the stop-watch bill what their 
opinion of the efficiency system employed by the postal depart- 
ment was and as to whether or not such efficiency systems as 
used in the Post Office Department were, to their minds, good 
ones. Each and every man admitted before that committee that 
he knew nothing about the efficiency systems used in the Post 
Office Department. I believe that one of these men was a 
member of the so-called “ committee of ten” who had already 
condemned the bill that I had introduced, but when cross- 
examined before the committee cheerfully admitted that he did 
not know the difference between a tie sack and a pouch; how 
a man received plus or minus points; what kind of speed tests 
were used, had never heard of a full railway post-office car. In 
fact, he plead ignorance of the entire proposition, but still had 
the temerity through the medium of different publications and 
letters sent out to different civic organizations to oppose the 
bill introduced by myself, It might be interesting to submit at 
this time extracts from Henry R. Towne’s testimony on the 
Tavenner stop-watch bill. 


EXTRACTS FROM STATEMENT OF HENRY R. TOWNE ON THE TAVENNER STOP- 
WATCH BILL. 


Henry R. Towne, of the Yale & Towne Co., is one of the most 
widely known exponents of scientific management. He believes 
abuses of the stop-watch in the Postal Service should be stopped. 


Mr. Van DYKE. As I understand this bill, of course, primarily, it is 
to apply to Government employees entirely. Certainly it is to apply to 
abuses which are being practiced in the Government service at the 
2 time, and you have no objection to correcting any abuse which 

in existence at the present time in the Government service, have you? 

Mr. Towne. None at all; on the contrary, I am glad to promote it. 

Mr. Van Dyke. We have, for instance, probably some 130,000 to 
140,000 employees, and each branch of the Postal Service is 
being subjected at the present time to a time system, in which they 
use time-saving devices. For instance, on carriers they have a 

ometer on the leg and 2 time them in order to find out what 
is the quickest possible time they can cover a route, and the other 
men have to come up to that time, or have just recently, and they 
have been pu them back into the collection service or other service 
of that kind. other words, there is no bonus system. It is all 
the other way. In the Rallway Mail Service they have inaugu- 
rated a system whereby they take the heaviest night in the week, where 
primarily, or before inaugurating this system, they used to have five 
men on a crew, they put the five men out on the heaviest night and 
reduced that crew proportionately each night according to the amount 
of mail. If they get an excess of the r r amount of mail on any 
one of these nights, these men have to speed up. practically at the same 
rate as a man at an ordinary walk when he has to on a dog trot, 
in order to clean up and distribute at this rate on their route, 

Mr. Towne. Do you call this scientific management that you aro 
describing? 
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Mr. Van Drxu. I am talking about the provisions of the bill. 


The 
bill, as intended, says * time-saving device or system.“ This is a timing 


tem. 
egg Townn. Supposing under this system you have just described. it 
is found out that a cer carrier on a route in New York City has 
CCC ĩ;Vç EAR AE fs sopponet AOE ATO lower 
having to go into out of corridors, as nearly all do in the lower 
part of the city, and that thereupon the department en High , here, 
this rate is not just and fair; that man ought to have a higher rate ora 
shorter route. e is being treated unfairly.” Would you object to the 
at ere of a See for that service? 

Ir. VAN DYKE. e bill as it stands at the present time does not take 
that into consideration, but it does take into consideration the abuses 
prevalent in the service at the present time, and all this bill seeks, as I 
understand, at the nt time, is to correct those abuses which are 
prevalent in the Government service. As a matter of fact the bill does 
not state that even the Government departments can not time the clerks 
in order to discover the cost of operating at all, but it does seek to 
prohibit abuses which are being practiced at the present time. 

Mr. Town. Would you not try to eliminate abuses in both direc- 
tions? Sup „for e, the postmaster of New York City found 
on one particular route the carrier taking two hours, where his pred- 
ecessor took only one hour, and he asked him about it and he said, 
“I can not do any better,” and thereupon the postmaster should put 
some other carrier, In whom he had confidence, on the route and told 
him to take it a day or two and he found he could do it comfortably 
in one hour. Would you say that was a misapplication of scientific 
methods? 

Mr. VAN Dyxe. It has been my experience, after my varied ex- 
perience in the Post Office and other departments of the Government, 
that we never have to legislate along those lines; that all we have to 
legislate for is to prohibit abuses the other way. 

Mr. Towns. Do you not think a case of that kind ought to be sub- 
ject to correction as well as the other? 

Mr. VAN Dyke. it is taken care of at the present time in the service. 
They have no bonus system, but they have a demerit system or n plus 
and minus system. ere is one wy 2 that service which em- 

a 


ployees can obtain 500 plus points—t s by risking life—but there 
are six distinct, different ways they can get 500 minus points. For in- 
stance, he can maxe a misstatement to his superior. It is abuses of 


that kind we are endeavoring to correct in this bill. 

Mr. Towne. I should be with you most heartily in say legitimate 
effort to prevent abuses, but in preventing abuses do not let us legis- 
inte good things out of existence, still less make them penal. 

Now, then, Mr. Chairman, as I understand this amendment, 
and, as a matter of fact, the entire proposition, it does not apply 
in any shape or manner to private employers. It is simply legis- 
lation which may have a tendency to eliminate certain abuses 
that are prevalent at the present time in different branches of 
the service, and while I freely admit that it is absolutely neces- 
sary, in the Postal Service especially, to keep a record as to the 
amount of time put in by different employees, and while it is im- 
possible, especially in the Railway Mail Service, to work the 
men eight hours six days each week, it is therefore absolutely 
necessary to keep a system of time credit; still I do not believe 
that it is for the best interest of the men, the department, or the 
public who should be served by his department, to inaugurate, 
or keep in effect, any system which has a tendency to speed a 
man beyond his normal ability to work. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Minne- 
sota has expired. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gentie- 
man from Kentucky IMr. SHERLEY]. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, it is impossible in five minutes 
to discuss this question, but I just want to suggest this serious 
thonght to the committee. We have very largely increased the 
mu nufacture by the Government of munitions of war. Yester- 
day I spoke in favor of a Government armor plant. Much of the 
argument that has been made in favor of Government manu- 
facture has been on account of the record that has been made in 
cheapness of manufacture ; and, despite the statements that were 
made by the gentleman from IHinois [Mr. Taverner], I know 
from very many personal talks with Gen. Crozier, he considered 
the efficiency of the arsenals would be greatly interfered with by 
the abolition of a system that he and those conversant with it 
believe to be modern and enlightened. 

It is possible to abuse anything. You can so arrange a task 
that is unfair. You can so speed 2 man as to wear him out; but 
the Government does not do so. The gentleman used the illus- 
tration of a man running instead of walking. It would have 
been a fairer illustration if he had suggested a man going in a 
straight line instead of going one way and then turning at a 
right angle to get to the same point. In other words, this sys- 
tem is one showing you how to go straight to the task. It isa 
method for creating a fair standard, and then saying to the 
worknian, “If you work beyond that, if you are better than 
your neighbor, and have more efficiency, you shall be paid for it.” 

Now, there is objection to it if it is abused by an unfair 
standard, but where there are abuses the remedy is not by 
abolishing the system, but doing away with the management 
responsible for the abuse. We can control the Government 
arsenals without abolishing a proper system. But the real ob- 
jection is the objection made by the man who is below the aver- 
age and who wants to have his inefficiency made the standard of 


a day's labor and who objects to another man making more 
money than he. 

Now, I have not time to refer to it here, but I will put in 
the Recorp one letter from a man by the name of John Driscoll. 
I do not know who he is, except he is employed at the Water- 
town Arsenal. He writes a letter to the Secretary of War, 
which the Secretary transmitted to the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. Hence I came to know of it. This 
letter states that the men there are satisfied, and that under 
this system he is making 27 per cent more money than he did 
theretofore. He does not want anybody to deprive him of the 
opportunity of making that amount of money. 

And I want you to read the letter which was submitted by 
the Secretary of War, Mr. Baker. He is a man who has been 
rather noted for his humanitarian views. He was an ideal 
mayor of Cleveland. No man there had any more friends among 
the laboring classes. I do not believe that you could get him to 
recommend a system that he believed was detrimental to the 
real interests of the working classes. If I did not believe that 
the system would be of benefit not only to the arsenals but to the 
men employed there I would oppose it as quickly as anybody else. 
I am not willing to coin the lives of men into a profit either for 
the Government or for a private manufacturer. But I recog- 
nize that this is an era of progress. If a man can be taught 
to do a given thing easier and better and quicker than has been 
done before, you have no right to deny him that benefit. You 
turn back the dial of time when you undertake to say that a 
thing can not be done in a right way and in a proper method. 
I deny that there has been any evidence of abuse in the arsenals, 
and in the absence of that I am not willing to say to the ad- 
ministrative officers of the Government that “ You shall not use 
an economic system; you shall not have such a method.” 

Under leave to print, I insert the letters referred to: 

[House Document No. 1053.] 
PREMIUM PAYMENTS IN GOVERNMENT EMPLOYMENT. 


Letter from the Secretary of War, submitting information relative to 
time studies and premium payments in Government employment. 


Wan DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, April 20, 1916. 
The Speaker OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Dran Mr. Speaker: There is pending in the House of Representa- 
tives a bill (H. R. 8665), introduced January 11, 1916, to regulate the 
method of directing the work of Government employees, the object of 
which is to prohibit at the Government arsenals what are known as 
time studies and premium payments. Similar legislation to that which 
is carried in the bill was <nacted on the Arm id maby ares bill which 
was passed at the last session of Congress, in the form of a prohibition of 
the payment from funds Apa be ne in the act of the 

rson € ged in making or directing time studtes or of any premium. 

here is therefore apparent the Aity of similar legislation at the 
present session, either in the form of a separate act or in the form of 
a restrictive prohibition upon an appropriation act. I think that such 


legislation wonld be unwise. 

The time study referred to may be defined as a method of ascer- 
taining * careful observation and study in connection with a timing 
process the most advantageous manner in which a given piece of 
work can be done and also the time in which it can reasonably be 
expected to be done by following this Lest manner. The premium is 
an extra cash compensation which is to a workman for accom- 
plishing the work in this reasonalle time, or for approaching the time 
within certain ather liberal limits, the compensation being in addi- 
tion to the regular wages of the workman, which are not disturbed, 
and depending amount upon the degree to which he approaches the 
reasonable time which nas been ascertained. The timepiece is used 
only in the study of a new job, for the purpose of working it out 
8 and for assigning the proper time for its performance. It 
s not held over a man for the purpose of ascertaining whether he is 
working industricusly, and its employment is of less and less frequency 
as information is accumulated which makes J study unnecessary. 
5 is the workman's share of the economy which is effected 
y the system. 

This system Las now been in practice In the Ordnance De 
for something like five years. At the place at which it een 
most fully put into effect, the Watertown Arsenal, Mass., it has 
resulted in very substantial economy of production and in a mate- 
rial increase of the earnings of the employees. The last monthly 
report from the arsenal indicates that the total amount paid in 
oe, during that month was $3,315.61, which was earned by 
11 employees. an average of about $10.66 each. The total number 
of mechanics and workmen at the arsenal was 554, of which approxi- 
mately 56 per cent worked during the month on premium jobs. ‘Lhe 
total pay rol: of the arsenal for the month was $45,250.85, of which 
amount it therefore appears that slightly over 7.32 cent was paid 
in premiums. The premiums are in addition to the eid wages of 
the employees, which are regulated in accordance with those of the 
vicinity for work of simi‘ar character to that done at the arsenal. 
During the five years that the system has been in operation at the 
arsenal neither the day wage nor the number of employees has 
diminished. but the amount of work done and the average earnings 
have increased in an important degree. 

The legislation which is being urged upon Congress is advocated 
by organ labor, which is op to the system intended to be 
prohibited for the essential reason which is embodied in the charge . 
that it is a speeding-up system. I can not understand this charge 
as having any other meaning than that the work required of the 
employees by the system is unduly severe. Of the truth of this 


of any 


artment 
b 


ge in the practice of the system at the Watertown Arsenal there 
is no evidence whatever, but there is a good deal of evidence the 
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There is no complaint of overwork at the arsenal, and 
no workman has discharged because of failure to meet the 
requirements of the system. o prohibit the system of which the 
records show undoubted advantages, both to Government and 
to the employees, because of a 5 05 unsupported by evidence, or 
even by any attempt at evidence—for there has been no effort to 
857 overwork at the Watertown Arsenal—seems to me to be most 
unwise. 

There has been no investigation at the Watertown Arsenal which 
has resulted in a report condemnatory of the practice at that estab- 


other way. 


lishment. ‘This department bas endeavored to secure an investiga- 
tion and report from the Federal Commission on Industrial Relations, 
created by the act of August 23, 1912, and that commission employed 


a committee which did make a very thorough investigation. Neither 
the commission nor its committee, however, made any mention of the 
Watertown Arseral in its report, but both of these bodies confined 
themseives to a praca] discussion of the relations of sclentific manage- 
ment and labor largely as a social question. The commission was not 
able to agree, and conflicting reports were made by groups of its 
membership. The report of the cial investigation committee has 
not been made public, but the substance of it is understood to be 
contained in a book entitled “Scientific Management and Labor, 
by. the chairman of the committee, which leaves the subject of 
scientific management in its general practice in shops which have 
introduced it still open to discusston. The only investigation at the 
Watertown Arsenal of which the result has been published in a report 
is that which a special committee of the House of Representatives 
made some four years ago, and as a result of which the committee 
recommended that there should be no legislation upon the subject. 
There have been expressions from the employees at the Watertown 
Arsenal both for and against the system. ‘There are evidences that 
at least some of the expressions against it have come from repre- 
sentatives of organized labor, but I am persuaded that this opposition 
proceeds from a mistaken theory; for while it is obviously true that 
a plecework system in which the pay of the employees is based 
solely on a plece price and high-speed machinery used to drive 
operatives harder than is consistent with their physical and nervous 
welfare, is objectionable, it is equally true, in my judgment, that the 
system above described as operative in the Watertown Arsenal is not 
open to either of these cbjections. The Government surely should 
not be denied the o 8 of securing efficient work from its em- 
ployees without an investigation of the facts which would justify the 
action proposed to be taken. 2 

All of m | gh seer ead in the office of the Secretary of War who 
have held t office since the introduction of the system at the Water- 
town Arsenal have been in favor of its retention and have 1 7547 — 
efforts te abolish it. I have been in this office too short a time to 
bavo had an opportunity to visit the arsenal or to familiarize myself 
thoroughly with the details of the practice at that establishment, but I 
have long been interested in both a ts of the problem presented and 
do not feel that I am an entire s ger to the controversy merely 
item 55 the recentness of my contact with this particular applica- 
tion of it. 

The relation between fatigue and efficiency is being widely studied, 
and in some of the European couatries astonishing statistical demon- 
strations of the effect of speeding-up processes have already been 
obtained. There can be no question that the whole neryous and 
physical system of the operative is imperiled, and his strength, as a 
part of the national strength, decreased, if he is either urged or in- 
duced to work beyond a sound physiological maximum. On the other 
hand, inefficient production is bad for the operative. It is always bad 
for a man not to do his best, not to make the most of his opportunities 
and of his labor, and to produce less than he can under a system of 
yroper inducements and compensations, It is bad for the national life, 
for its industrial efficiency, and for its squareness to have its component 
parts, whether they be operatives in an industrial plant, professional 
men, or public officers, turning into the aggregate either a product so 
excessive that it represents a deterioration in their physical and 
nervous strength, or a product so insufficient as to represent less than 
their honest and safe best. To strike the happy mean inyolyed in these 
Statements is, of co ` difficuit, but at the Watertown Arsenal we 
seem to have made a fair approach to it. ‘The wages paid to our 
operatives as a flat rate, irrespective of their response to the time 
system, is the current rate of the 1 for similar work, and in 
nddition to that, premiums are offered, not large, but large enough to 
stimulate continuous and faithful 1 So far as I know, there is 
not a case on record at Watertown since the introduction of this system 
of a nervous breakdown or physical exhaustion due to excessive work, 
nor is it Gaimed that the operatives in that plant, protected as they 
are against long hours by a wise eight-hour Bi igh bevy end are in any sense 
driven or hurried beyon: fair and safe limit. 

As I am not in any sen rsonally responsible for the work which 
has been done at the Watertown Arsenal, I can be permitted to say 
that, in my judgment, It represents an achievement of which both the 
legislative and executive branches of the Government can be justly 
proud. The reproach is often made that the public can not conduct 
an economical and efficlent industrial enterprise, but no such charge 
can be brought against the Watertown Arsenal, and I think it would 
be a grave misfortune to the public service and to the emplo of 
the Government there engaged f any action were taken prejud cial to 
the system which is working so w without a special investigation 
at the arsenal itself which would make a comprehensive study of the 
results of the system, both in output and upon the operatives. Similar 
studies have been made in other places; there are a great many experts 
who know exactly how to make such studies, and the information pre- 
sented by them could be weighed and proper value given it in determin- 
ing a future policy. 5 

Sincerely, yours, NeEwrTon D. BAKER, 
Secretary of War. 


War DEPARTMENT, 

Washington, May 5, 1916. 

Hon. JOHN J. FiTZGERALD, > 

Chairman Committee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. FITZGERALD: On April 20 last I wrote a letter to the 
‘i — — 255 of the House of Representatives in regard to the bill (II. R. 
8 ) prohibiting the use of time study and premium payments at Gov- 
ernment establishments. In this letter I speak of the possibility of this 
prohibition either through the passage of the bill referred to or by 
means of a restrictive prohibition upon an appropriation act, similar to 
the one placed upon the Army appropriation bill at the last on of 
Congress. As the fortification bill, which is in charge of your commit- 


tee, carries the appropriations covering most of the work which is done 
at the Watertown Arsenal, the place where the time-study and premium- 
yment system is in practice in the ordnance department, and is thus 
ikely to encounter a proposed amendment prohibiting expenditure of 
its funds under this system, similar to the amendment which was added 
to the Army bill at the last session of Congress, I take the liberty of 
inviting your attention to my letter to the Speaker, which was pub- 
lished as House Document 1053 of the current session, and also of 
forwarding to you herewith a copy of a letter which I have just re- 
ceived from Mr. John Driscoll, a machinist employed at the Watertown 
Arsenal, who states with some emphasis and some detail his satisfac- 
tion with the system of payment in practice at the arsenal and his 
belief in the satisfaction of his associates, together with his hope that 
the system will be allowed to remain, In case an amendment of the 
tenor suggested shall be offered, I hope that you will give these papers 
consideration. 
Sincerely, yours, Newton D. BAKER, 
Secretary of War. 
16 LADD STREET, 
Watertown, Mass., April 26, 1916. 
The honorable the SECRETARY or WAR, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dran Siz: In February of 1915 I took the liberty of addressing some 
communications to the Members of Congress upon the question of the 
abolition of the so-called Taylor or premium system, then and at pres- 
ent in force at the United States Arsenal at Watertown, Mass., where 
I am now, and for 20 years past have been employed as a machinist. 
The opponents of the present premium system were not suc t in 
that attempt to abolish it and we have continued to enjoy its benefits 
from that time to the present. 

. Another attempt, however, is now being made to deprive us of the 
benefit of this premium system, and it is for the purpose of enlisting 
your voice and vote in favor of the system and for the benefit of those 
of us, by far the majority of the employees of the arsenal, who have 
prospered under the beneficent provisions of the premium system, that 

now address you. . 

Permit me, therefore, to briefly set forth some of the facts con- 
cerning the situation as I know it to exist at the Watertown Arsenal: 
There is at present employed about 178 machinists; of this number, 
134 are working under, und are in favor of retaining, the present pre- 
mium system, 

The balance of the employees are largely in favor of retaining the 
present system, but for personal reasons do not wish to take an active 
part in an effort to retain it, or to be openly identified ns its sup- 
porters, A very small part of the present working force desire the 
abolition of the present system. 

I am not going to state the reasons why this small minority runs 
counter to the wishes of the great majority of the employees. Their 
reasons for so doing might be ascertained. 

In common with the others who are in favor of the present system, 
I have been abie to earn an average of 27 per cent over ordinary wages, 
and that, too, without feeling that I have at all overworked myself, 
I desire, as do the other employees who desire that the present sys- 
tem be retained, to mi my time while in the shop in an earnest 
effort to render a good day's service for a good day's wage and to reap 
the benefit that comes to me as a result of the system now in vogue 
by continued conscientious effort. I do not feel at all as if I were a 
slave, driven to my utmost endeayor by a hard-hearted task master; 
rather do I enjoy my work, conscious that by its fair performance and 
possibly a little added effort I may win the prize which will more than 
compensate me for any extra care or diligence that I may exercise. I 
have been reaping these benefits since the installation of this premium 
system, and I desire, for the benefit of myself and my family, to con- 
tinue to reap them in the future, and I feel, as does a great majority 
of my coworkers, that the right to earn these premiums should not be 
taken from us 3 upon the invitation of a few men who are 
either ignorant of or entirely misinformed regarding this matter which 
so vitally concerns the interest of the workers at this arse: There 
is, save for the discontent of these few men, a feeling of harmony ex- 
isting at the Watertown Arsenal between those Jn authority ant the 
workers which is a I believe, in any other governmental or 

rivate institution in the country. These relations will be shattered 

5 the present system is abolished, and they ought not, I respectfully 
submit, to be disturbed. 

Under the present system the records of the men are open to the 
inspection of those who have the right to see them, and each indi- 
vidual is assured that his earning capacity is limited only by the 
length of the working day and his own faithfulness and diligence, 

You will not find among those who desire the abolition of the 
present system any of the employees who have, by faithful work, earned 
and merited substantial premiums, but you will find among the agi- 
tators for the destruction of the present situation those who have not 
earned premiums and who are contented, seemingly, to do as little for 
their day's wages as they possibly can do and retain their positions. 
In these da ‘ efficiency,” which, after all, means common sense and 
skill applied to the task in hand, and lack of waste in its performance, 
is a slogan of all industrial concerns, Private enterprises employ 
efficiency experts to advise employers; not so much on the question 
of s ng up the workers as of conserving the workers’ energies, 
and 9 Ra them intelligently to the end that greater production 
ma ad. 

11 the wishes of the opponents of the present premium system are 
heeded and the system Itself abolished, the Government will find itself 
in competition with private enterprises, unable to compete with them 
in the open market, use of the better conditions which obtain in 
private shops and the lack of incentive in Government shops to the 
worker to give the best that there is in him skillfully, energetically, 
and cheerfully. ö 

We produce at the Watertown Arsenal, under the conditions which 
now obtain, in a manner and to an extent second to none under nor- 
mal conditions, I predict that if the present system is abolished the 
best men, the ambitious men, will leave the governmental employ and 
will seek other field where their skill and fidelity will be recognized 
and more worthily compensated. At Watertown Arsenal we have 
no real grievances. 

If the workers, individually or collectively, feel that they have a 
grievance, they are encouraged by those in authority to make that 
grievance known. If it is a just one, it is remedied; if it is unjust, 
the injustice of it is pointed out and the men are ordinarily satisfied. 

This spirit of helpful cooperation will be destroyed, in my judg- 
ment, by the abolition of the present system. 
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I have never known conditions, during my 20 years’ service in 
the Watertown Arsenal, to be as satisfactory as a whole to the workers 
as they have been during the past four years, during which time we 
have worked under the premium system. 

For these reasons I appeal to you to work to sustain and raf es 
foree the present premium system ee in the shops of the V- 
ernment. The basis of the pending bill to abolish this system can 
not be an intimate knowledge of what it accomplishes, and T respec- 
fully submit that its passage would destroy the great benefits which 
we now enjoy, would take away from us the worthy ambition which 
we now possess, and would be a grave wrong, since it would, re- 
dueing our income, seriously affeet our future welfare, our happiness 
and that of those dependent upon us, 

Respectfully, 
Jouns DRISCOLL, 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

The committee informally rose; and Mr. Tadun having taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the Senate, 
by Mr. Waldorf, one of its clerks, announced that the Senate 
had passed bills and joint resolution of the following titles, in 
which the concurrence of the House of Representatives was 
requested : 3 

S. 708. An act to make immediately available for the use of 
the State of Georgia in paying expenses incurred by said State 
in connection with the joint encampment held at Augusta, Ga., 
July 22 to 31, 1914, certain sums appropriated for arming and 
equipping the militia of said State; 

S. 4594. An act to validate certain declarations of intention to 
become citizens of the United States; 

S. 5805. An act permitting the Riverview Ferry Co. to con- 
struet, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Yellowstone 
River in the State of Montana ; 

S. 5425. An act to standardize lime barrels; 

S. 5851. An act to extend the time for constructing a bridge 
across the Eastern Branch of the Elizabeth River in Virginia; 

S. 6073. An act granting the consent of Congress to George 
Fabyan to construct a bridge across the Fox River; and 

S. J. Res. 133. Joint resolution to authorize the President of 
the United States to convey the acknowledgments of the Gov- 
ernment and people of the United States to various foreign 
Governments of the world who have participated in the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition to celebrate the completion 
and opening of the Panama Canal, and also the four hundredth 
anniversary of the discovery of the Pacific Ocean. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendments bills of the following titles, in which the concur- 
rence of the House of Representatives was requested: 

H. R. 755. An act to incorporate the Boy Scouts of America, 
and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 13765. An act to amend section 73 of an act entitled 
“An act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the 
judiciary,” approved March 8, 1911, and for other purposes. 


NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. KEATING rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Colorado is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, as the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Sureriey] says, it is quite impossible to discuss this 
subject in five minutes. 

I would eall the attention of the committee, however, to 
the fact that the provision under discussion applies to the 
Navy Department, and that the same provision, in the identical 
language, was in the naval appropriation bill which was passed 
one year ago. So that for one year the navy yards of this 
country have been operating under this law. Does anybody pre- 
tend to say that the navy yards of this country are not efficient? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I regret that I have not the time. Where 
the gentleman errs, and where a lot of other gentlemen err, is 
in the supposition that you ean not have an efficiency system 
without a stop watch. I hold in my hand an efficiency system 
covering 16 or 18 closely printed pages—the efficiency system 
of the navy yards—and there is not a word in that pamphlet 
concerning a stop watch, e 

In all the evidence submitted to the Committee on Labor, in 
all the investigations that have been conducted by committees 
of this House and by commissions representing Congress and the 
National Government, it has never been established that you 
can not have an efficiency system without a stop watch. On 
the contrary, it has been testified repeatedly that you can have 
ar efficiency systein without the stop watch, the premium, or the 
bonus system. 

Only the other day I asked Secretary of the Navy Daniels if, 
as the result of the operation of this law, he had received the 
slightest complaint, and he said, “Not at all.” 

Now, my friends, who is it that is demanding that this law 
shall be repealed? The leader of the opposition, the chief sup- 


porter of the “stop-watch” system before our committee was 
James A. Emery, of the National Association of Manufacturers. 
The Members of this House will probably recall Mr. Emery in 
connection with the Mulhall investigation in the Sixty-third 
Congress. We did not hear much from Mr. Emery during the 
remainder of the Sixty-third Congress, but at the beginning of 
this Congress he reappeared first as the opponent of child-labor 
legislation, and sent out misleading statements to manufac- 
turers all over this country concerning the proposed legislation. 

After he had been defeated by this House on child-labor legis- 
lation he bobbed up to oppose the so-called Tavenner bill and 
the riders placed upon appropriation bills to prevent the use of 
the stop watch.” 

The only Government official I know who has joined with Mr. 
Emery is Gen. Crozier, of the Ordnance Department. But Gen. 
Crozier has not demonstrated, and has not attempted to dem- 
onstrate, that in his arsenals, where he uses the system, he has 
gained any higher degree of efficiency than they have in the 
navy yards, where they refuse to use the system. Now, it is not - 
alone sufficient for Gen. Crozier to come in here and say that 
as a result of his system he has made a saving. He should be 
able to prove that under his system he has made a greater sav- 
ing than they have made in the navy yards. 

What are the facts? If anything, the weight of evidence is 
on the side of the navy yards, and tends to show that they are 
more efficient than the arsenals. Personally I think there is 
little to choose between the two. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I desire to insert in the Recorp the following 
extracts from a report submitted to this House by the Labor 
Committee on the Tavenner bill to abolish the stop watch” in 
governmental arsenals and workshops: 

The object of the Tavenner bill is to end the use of the stop watch“ 
and the bonus and premium systems of payment of employees in Govern- 
ment arsenals and workshops. 

Your Committee on Labor made a favorable report on a similar bill 


in the Sixty-third Congress, but owing to the co: condition of the 
calendar the House did not have an opportunity to act on it. 


NULLIFYING WILL OF CONGRESS. 


However, the substance of the proposed legislation was attached as 
riders“ to the military and naval appropriation bills for 1916. A 
brief statement containing those “riders” and the amazing attempt 
of certdin officers of ihe Government to nullify the piain intent of 
Congress should 3 of interest at this point. 


On January 1915, Mr. Deitrick, of Massachusetts, offered the 
8 amendment to the military appropriation bill, then pending 
e House: 


“On page 52, after line 14, insert the following: Provided, That no 
part of the appropriation made in this bill shall be available for the 
salary or pay of any officer. manager, superintendent, foreman, or other 

son having charge of the work of any 3 of the United States 

overnment while making or causing to be e with a stop watch or 
other time-measuring device a time study of any job of any such em- 
ployee between the starting and the completion thereof, or of the moye- 
ments of — 22 such employee while engaged u such work; nor shall 
any part of the appropriations made in this bill be available to pay any 
premium or bonus or cash reward to any employee in addition to his 
regular wages, except for suggestions resul in improvements or 
economy in the eperation of any Government t; and no claim for 
8 performed by any person while violating this proviso shall be 

owed.” 

A point of order was made against the amendment, but afte? ex- 
tended discussion it was withdrawn and the amendment adopted without 


a division. 

Three days later 2 Gen. Crozier, Chief ef Ordnance, wired the 
commanding officer at the Watertown, Mass., arsenal as follows: 

“Cease all time studies (‘stop-watch’ studies) and all premium 
payments, except such as shall have accrued at time of notification of 
employees, and notify them at once. 

“ CROZIER,” 

A similar telegram was sent to the commanding officer at Frankford 

Arsenal, Philadelphia. 


CROZIER ENCOURAGED EMPLOYEES TO PROTEST. 


Gen. Crozier, when he appeared before your committee, stated he 
had sent these telegrams “in order that the pres might protest 
if they saw fit.” On the receipt of the general's telegrams the foremen 
notified the emplo of the arsenals that they would be deprived of 
the premiums wh they had been receiving, but would be expected 
to do just as much work. In other words, they must continue to 
— ed up,” but without the sustaining hope of reward. 

Gen. Crozier denies that he authorized the foremen to issue these 
e but there is ample evidence to show that they were 
ue 


RIDERS” RETAINED IN BILLS. 


Gen. Crozier’s telegrams and the orders of the arsenal foremen had 
the effect expected and a number of the employees signed petitions 
protesting — the adoption of the “riders.” Gen. Crozier admits 
that the employees—most of whom were women receiving $1.16 a day— 
were “assisted” in preparing these petitions which were forwarded to 
Members of the House and Senate. 

Gen. Crozier appeared before the Senate committee and joined in the 
protest. a small majority the Senate struck out the riders.“ but 
when the military and naval bills went to conference the House con- 
ferees, acting on instructions from the House, insisted that they must 
pe onthe 3 proceeded 

ary o avy Josephus 
the — — of Co as in the “rider” attached to the 
naval appropriation bill, and issued the following order: 


at once to enforce 
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Navy DEPARTMENT, 
"i Washington, April 19, 1915. 
From: Secretary of the Navy. 


To: Commandant and industrial managers of all ners Ae and stations, 
Subject: Circular letter in regard to premium and bonus systems. 


Attention is called to the proviso in the naval appropriation act for 
the fiscal year ending June 80, 1916, reading as follows: 

“Provided, That no part of the appropriation made in this act shall 
be available for the salary or pay of any officer, manager, superin- 
tendent, foreman, or any other person having charge of the work of 
any employee of the United States Government while making or causing 
to be made with a stop watch or any other time-measuring device a 
time study of any job of any such employee between the st and 
completion thereof, or of the movements of any such employee while 
engaged upon such work; nor shall any part of the appropriations 
made in this act be available to pay any premium or bonus or cash 
award to any ery ba dg in addition to his regalar wages, except for the 
suggestions resulting in improvements cr economy in the operation of 
any Government plant.“ 

All premium and bonus systems of doing work and all time studies 
or g of 9 as defined in this act will be discontinued on 
or before June 30, 1915. 


The wording of this act, however, is construed as not prohibiting 
straight piecework—that is, work paid for at a certain rate, such as 
per hundred rivets, per hundred feet of 5 ete.— with or without 
a 3 teed day's wage in care of failure through no fault of the 
employee. 

ere systems are in use based upon premiums or bonuses, these 
should be charged, if possible, to straight plecework, as defined above, 
provided such ge is acceptable to the employee. 
JOSEPHUS DANIELS, 

Gen. Crozier, on the other hand, set about nullifying the effect of 
the “rider” on the military appropriation bill, and with the assistance 
of former Secretary Garrison and other officials of the department was 
almost completely successful. 

The following extract from the hearings before your committee will 
prove illuminating on this point: 

“Mr. Keatine. Didn't you understand that when Congress added 
that rider it wished the premium and bonus systems to be abolished in 
Government work? 

„Gen. CROZIER. I had no way of knowing the will of 8 bg 
by its legislation. I an perhaps throw a little light on the latter 
saying: The Member of ar Pg who pr posed t amendment, an 
at whose instance it was added to the „ was aware, before it was 
too late to attach that same kind of a rider to the fortifications bill, 
that without attaching it the legislation would not apply to funds under 
the fortifications bill, and he did not seek to do that. 

“Mr. Knatine, You did not seem to experience any particular dif- 
culty in Interpreting the law when you issued the order suspending the 
bonus system at Frankford Arsenal 

“Gen, CROZIER. The law applies to Frankford. Do you mean Water- 
town Arsenal? : 

Mr. KEATING, You issued an order at Frankford which 11 say 
you intended as a warning to the employees as to what would occur 
in case it went into effect? 

„Gen. Crozier. Yes, sir. 

“Mr. Keating. Then, after the rider was put into effect, you came 
forward with a scheme by which you evaded the plain intent of Con- 
gress, but you did not tell the workmen you had that in mind when 
you issued the first order. 

“Gen. CROZIER. You say I evaded the plain intent of Congress. I 
did not evade it in the opinion of the comptroller. 8 

“Mr. KRATIxG. How about Frankford Arsenal? Was that order 
issued under a misapprehension of what this legislation meant or 
intended? 

“To be perfectly frank, you attempted to show these employees what 
you thought the effect of this legislation would be if it , and 
after the 4 7 — vas 3 ron found means by which you could avoid 
the purpose o e legislation 

oH Ben. Crozier. I found means by which I saved them from the dis- 
advantages of the legislation. 

“Mr. Keatine. You did not suggest there was a way out of it when 
you fssued the warning? 

“Gen, Crozier. I did not. 


“Mr. Krarixd. You referred to this legislation that was pending 


and you warned them if the legislation was passed a certain situation 
would be created, and you did that for the purpose of getting them to 
protest to Senators and Representatives? 


Gen. CROZIER. I did that for the purpose of allowing them to protest 
if they wanted to. 

“Mr. Krarixd. You are warning them that in case certain legisla- 
tion was enacted a certain condition would be created, and instead of 
that you created an entirely different situation? 

La Gen. CROZIER. I found a way of saving them from it. 

„Mr. KEATING. You think it is perfectly proper, do you, for the 
Chief of Ordnance of the United States Army to conduct himself in that 
fashion? 

“Gen. CROZIER. I do.” 

Gen. Crozier’s attitude is a very strong argument in favor of the 


assage of the bill now under consideration. e is apparently willing 
70 d the law, so long as no penalty attaches, but he promises to obey 
it if he is furnished with a sufficient incentive in the form of a fine 


and imprisonment. 
EXTENDED HEARINGS ON BILL, 

Your committee held extended hearings on the Tavenner bill and 
many‘able witnesses appeared for and agälnst the measure. 

The opponents of the bill, led by Mr. J. A. Emery, chief counsel for 
the National Association of Manufacturers, decla that to eliminate 
the “stop watch” and bonus and premium systems would “ penalize 
efficiency and eneonrape waste,” 

The supporters of the bill insisted that the combination of “ stop 
watch” and bonus and premium was “ in spirit and essence, so far as 
labor is concern a cunningly devised s ing and sweating system.” 

The majority of your committee feels that the proponents of the bill 
made so strong a case that we are justified In urging Congress to enact 
the legislation needed to drive the “stop watch" and bonus and 
premium systems from Government shops. 

EFFICIENCY WITHOUT THE STOP WATCH. 

The opponents of this legislation have much to say about efficiency ” 
and “ Sclenkife shop management,“ and they seek to create the im- 
pression that “efficiency ™ can not be se unless (a) the workman's 
every movement is timed by a “stop watch,“ and (b) that the old 


3 of day’s pay is abolished and bonuses and premiums substituted 
erefor, 

Your committee feels there is nothing in the evidence submitted at 
the hearings, or in the experience of mankind, to sustain either of 
these contentions. 

In this city we have the Washington Navy Yard, cmploying thou- 


sands of skilled mechanics. The stop watch is not used there, and the 
commandant will assure you he has the “most efficient body of 
mechanics ever gathered together inside one fence.” 

The workmen at the Rock Island Arsenal have succeeded in defeating 
Gen. Crozier's attempt to introduce the “ stop watch,” and they have 
demonstrated their “efficiency” by producing munitions of war for 
2 i pueh less than the Government pays contractors for the same 

cles. 

For instance, Gen. Crozier tells us that a 38-inch gun carriage for 
which contractors asked the Government $3,398.82 was produced in the 
Rock Island Arsenal for $2,192.27, a saving of practically one-third. 
And this is not an exceptional case. 

Is it necessary to stiil further “ speed up” workmen who have dis- 
played the skill and industry needed to produce these results? 

$ + * . * s$ * 


“STOP WATCH " REJECTED BY PRIVATE ENTERPRISE. 


Turning from the Government shops to the plants of private indus- 
try, we tind that the “stop watch” has not been received with fayor. 

Mr. Richard A. Feiss, of Cleveland, Ohio, a manufacturer of men’s 
clothing, was presented by the opponents of this legislation as one of 
their principal witnesses. He defended the use of the “stop watch” 
and was emphatic in his declaration that “efficiency” could not be 
secured without it, but he was forced to confess that his concern was the 
only house in that section of the clothing business which had installed 
the seem, The following extract from Mr. Feiss’s testimony will 
ees . 5 on — point: He 

“The ACTING CHAIRMAN, ou know of any other concern in r 
* Re N tho 2 8 80 5 á 25 

“ Mr. Friss. No, sir; our business, the clo b 
. a thing business, as a whole, 

“The ACTING CHAIRMAN. As a consequence there is no other concern 
that you know of that we could make comparisons with as to the re- 
sults in your shops and others? 

“Mr, Friss. No; no other eee & 

“The ACTING CHAIRMAN. These other business men who are compet- 
ing with you have had an opportunity to adopt this system? 

. They have been confronted with 

N AIRMAN. ey have confron th your splen- 

did and highly successful example for some time? z * 

4 Mr. Feiss. Les; our shops are always open to anyone. 

4 The ACTING CHAIRMAN. They have not seen fit to adopt your ideas? 

Mr. Feiss. They are adopting some of the ideas, Phe trouble 
with most of the men at the top is that they are not practical men, 

4 The ACTING CHAIRMAN. They think they are practical men. 
1 Mr. Fess. I think they will admit that they are not. 

The ACTING CHAIRMAN. But, anyhow, whatever may be your opin- 
ion of your competitors, there are many concerns that have not adopted 
it, 8 air — have had this example before them? 

12 1 2 — 5 

e boot and shoe industry furnishes another example. Not 15 per 

cent of the boot and shoe factories in this country” use the “ stop 
watch,” and the 85 per cent which have refused to use it experience no 
difficulty, so far as the records show, in competing with their so-called 
“scientific” rivals, 

What has been said of the clothing and boot and shoe industries ap- 
plies with equal truth to other lines of industrial endeavor. 

The workers of this country are not n lot of lazy drones who refuse 
to do a reasonable day's work unless their every movement is timed 
by a “stop watch.” 


WORKERS CONDEMN “ STOP WATCH.” 


The workers’ attitude toward the “stop watch” is stated in the fol- 
lowing excerpt from the testimony of Mr. John P. Frey, editor of the 
International Molders’ Journal, before your committee: 

“Mr. Suirk. What objection has the workman to time study? 

„Mr. Frey. Some have the feeling that it is humiliating to bave a 
man standing over your back, or around you, with a stop watch, check- 
ing off every movement you make, trying to catch you beating some 
little time. Others object because it forces them to work harder and 
harder, and it puts into the employer's hands a power which they use 
unjustly against them. 
ret Mr, 8 You think the general objection is that it overworks 

e men 

“Mr. Frey, I should say from what the workers told me, that I 
interviewed, it was half and half. It was partly the feeling of humilia- 
tion in having some one stand over them with a stop watch, and others 
felt that the system meant making their work that much harder. 

“Mr, Surry. What is the feeling of the workmen about the Taylor 


system? 
Mr. Frer. I have not encountered one who favored it, All that I 
have interviewed are bitterly opposed to it. 
Nr. SMITH. Are the workmen generally opposed to a bonus system? 
“Mr. Frey. Some of the workers—I want to revise that statement 
as to the Taylor system. 1 found some workers working under the 
Taylor sten who said Most ¢ did not consider it hurt them much. 
“Mr, SmivH. But. generally speaking, you think you are safe in say- 
ing they are opposed to it?” 
. * * + . . * 


SENATOR LODGE ON THE “STOP waren.“ 


Senator HENRY Casor Loper presented the case against the “stop 
watch” in graphic fashion during a discussion of the subject in the 
Senate during the third session of the Sixty-third Congress. Senator 
Lopes said: 

The one object of the time measure is to produce speed. Now, 
is not the only thing that the Government or any other employer or 
manufacturer is see for, There is something more important than 
speed, and that is quality. Speed has nothing to do with quality. Owing 
to great inventions of our time, owing to steam and electricity. we havo 
carried speed to such an extent in ali of our manufactures that certainly 
in many cases the product has deteriorated in quality as it has advanced 
in guanti and eit of production. 

“The stop watch and the time measure can tell you 8 what- 
ever about quality, It may be a basis of fixing wages or anything elsc, 


but the only thing we can possibly tell by time is speed. We all associate 
a stop watch wi 


its use for racing horses, I dare say it is used now 
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for racing automobiles, but not b 
use. 
fond of them and drove them a great deal, but I never put a stop wate 
ou a horse I was going to buy. I wanted to know his q ties; I 
wanted to try him; but I was not going to buy a horse to use on the 
track, and therefore I had no use for the stop watch. They use a stop 
watch to test a horse that is going on the track to race in the Derby, 
for instance, or in any of our traces. It is of the utmost importance 
to know what the horse can do on the furlong or on the quarter mile or 
on the half mile, but it does not tell the story of his quality. It will 
tell the story of and the qualities necessary to speed, but there are 
many qualities it does not tell. 

Nov, to per the stop watch on human beings may tell how fast 
they can work, but it can tell nothing of the quality of their work nor 
how long they may work. A horse may be very good for a short soure 
and absolutely worthless for a 4-mile race. It is a poor test. It is a 
promoter of the idea that the one thing to do is to turn out just as much 
as we can just as far as we can. hat has gone through everything in 
this period of ours. It has deteriorated style, it has deteriorated litera- 
ture, it has deteriorated art, it is deteriorating manufacture. 

“T do not believe, Mr. „ in standing over men with meee 


a man buying horses for his ordinary 
In the days before automobiles I used to own horses and be ver 


watches to see how far they can go under pressure in g n 
performing a given piece of work. The very fact of a stop watch implies 
strain on every faculty, on every physical power, driving the heart and 
lungs and every muscle to the utmost possible point. 


In the days of slavery it was said there was one school of slave own- 
ers who believed it was more profitable to work the slaves to the last 
possible point and let them die than to try and care for them when they 
were ill and work them reasonable hours and treat them without a stop 
watch, Those who believed in werking them to death, I yee were 
a very small and merciless minority, but there is alwa 

“T am a thorough believer in the best man getting the best wage 
and the hard-working man getting what his hard work deserves. I 
have no desire to see the thriftless and idle paid as well as the indus- 
trious, steady, and hard-working men, but I do not believe anything is 
gained for the Government or for anybody else in standing over a man 
with a stop watch to see whether under 8 he can do a certain 
piece of work in a given time. I do not eve it is sound economy,” 


PREMIUM AND BONUS SYSTEMS. 


The premium and bonus systems of payment of employees are de- 
signed to eer the “stop watch“ in stimulating the workers to 
the extreme limit of their physical and mental endurance. When the 
human machine can no longer stand the strain a new one is to be sub- 
stituted and the old one sent to the industrial scrap heap. 

The opponents of the legislation under discussion deny the truth 
peo this statement, but there is a mountain of evidence to sustain the 
charge, 

2 s * s 


v * * 

The United States Public Health Service has just issued Bulletin 
No. 73, “Tuberculosis Among Industrial Workers,“ by Surg. D. B. 
Robinson and Asst. Surg. J. G. Wilson. 

Those gentlemen are surely impartial and competent witnesses, and 
here is what they have to say: 


SPEEDING Ur. 


“This is a natural resultant of the piecework system, ahd from the 
standpoint of the employees’ health, does more harm than any other 
one thing associated with factory work. Although it works, or appears 
to work, to the interest of the rer by increasing the output of the 
individual workers, these good results are provahiy only temporary, as 
the pernicious effect upon the health of the wage earner 1, in the 
end, have the opposite effect.” 


LABOR’S EARNEST OPPOSITION. 


Labor, organized and unorganized, has systematically opposed the 
introduction of the system into Government plants. Gen. Crozier 
asserts that outside influences are responsible for the workers’ hostile 
attitude, but the evidence submitted to your committee seems to com- 
pletely disprove the general's ory oe 

The leaders of organized labor tead of fomenting trouble in the 
Government shops have with difficulty restrained the workers from 
throwing down their tools and quitting work. At the Watertown Ar- 
senal the employees united to employ Miner Chipman, an engineer, to 
assist them In an attempt to induce the War Department to dispense 
with the obnoxious system. 

Two hun and thirty-five of the workers furnished Mr, Chipman 
with detailed information to enable him to complete his case. 
these, 214 were opposed to the system. Of the protestants, 113, or 
52.8 per cent, were nonunion, and 101, or 47.2 per cent, were union. 

All these men were asked to answer the following question: “Do 
E think tig agitation is brought about through union labor or simi- 
ar sources?” 

nner replied as follows: “ Noes,” 137; “yeas,” 28; not answering, 


. . * . kd . . 


CONCLUSION. 


In conclusion your committee would suggest : 

The system so persistently urged by Gen. Crozier involves a funda- 
mental, not to say revolutionary, change (a) in determining what 
is a reasonable day's work for an employee in the national arsenals 
and workshops ani (>) in the meth of compensating the workers, 
to wit, the substitution of the “bonus” or * premium” system for 
the age-old “ day's- pay system. 

The workers affected seem to be almost unanimous in their oppo- 
sition to the change. They insist it will be oppressive to them and 
will be without benefit to the Government. 

So intense is this feeling that an attempt to install the system in 
all the Government workshops would, in the judgment of your com- 
mittee, lead to very serious consequences, 

In view of these well-established facts, it seems to your committee 
it would be the height of folly to pan Gen. Crozier to persist in his 
plan. Apparently, the only way to restrain him is to enact the bill 
under discussion, and your committee trusts the House will take prompt 
and favorable action. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Colorado 
has expired. All time has expired. The question is on agree- 


ing to the amendment offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Browne]. 


LITI 


575 


The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. KEATING. A division, Mr. Chairman, 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 

Mr. BROWNE. I ask for tellers, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Tellers are demanded. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chairman appointed Mr. 
Browne and Mr. KEATING to act as tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
74, noes 100. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unan- 
imous consent to extend his remarks. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I make the same request. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TAGUE. Mr, Chairman, I offer an amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
TacveE] offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: i 

Amendment offered by Mr. Tacue: Page 5, line 13, after the figures 
* $46,000,” add the following: 

“The Secretary of the Navy is hereby authorized to use the ships 
of the United States Navy for the transportation of mail to and from 
neutral countries in cases of emergency or necessity.” 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 
the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Papcett] reserves a point of order on the amendment. 

Mr. TAGUE. Mr. Chairman, in presenting this amendment 
I believe that if the House will consider the importance vf it 
and what it means to the business interests of this country 
they will accept it. 

The reason for this must be apparent to every Member of the 
House who knows the conditions that have prevailed across the 
sea during the past two years. 

The mail of our business men and our people has been inter- 
fered with and held up without right or justice, creating hard- 
ships and inconvenience to our business interests. I know of 
no better way of meeting this issue, when it is known that we 
are without a merchant marine, than by carrying the mail to 
and from neutral ports on the ships of our Navy. 

Not for many years has this country been subjected to such 
insolence and arrogance on the part of any nation as it is at 
the present time, when the English Government board neutral 
ships and take therefrom the mail of our people in direct de- 
fiance of the international law and without respect for this or 
for the other neutral nations. 

As one Representative in this Congress I want to know how 
long we are going to permit the British or any other Govern- 
ment to tamper with the business men’s mail of this Nation. 
They are complaining that bonds and stocks that are sent 
across the sea have never reached their destination, and only 
yesterday the captain of a ship that entered the port of New- 
port News made the following statement: 


MAIL FOR UNITED STATES IS SEIZED BY BRITISH. 


72, 


noes 83. 


Newport News, May 31. 
Capt. Carl Nordman, of the Swedish steamship New Sweden, in port 
from Gothenburg with ‘mail for the United States, Canada, and Mexico, 
stated that all the parcel-post matter aboard his ship was removed by 
— 5 authorities at Kir li, where his ship was taken by a patrol 


‘About 30 sacks of first-class mail from Scandinavian countries for 
the United States also were removed and held. Scandinavian mail for 
Canadian points and a quantity of Russian mail was not disturbed. 

In 1775 this country threw off the yoke of English oppres- 
sion and tyranny, and with the first shot fired at Lexington 
told England and the world of the birth of a new and independ- 
ent Nation, and from that day this country has proudly pro- 
claimed that independence. 

We have never allowed any nation since that time to inter- 
fere with the progress of our business without bringing them 
to account for it, and not until now has any nation attempted 
to do this in face of the objection of this country. 

How much longer we intend to allow this interference is 
for us to decide, and I know of no better time than now, when 
appropriating money to build up our Navy that we shall build 
it so strong and powerful that it will be a message to English 
insolence and insults or to any other nation who dares to inter- 
fere with our rights upon the sea. 
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By the adoption of this amendment we send our mail in case 
of emergency on our warships, with the American flag floating 
proudly from the masthead, and then let the British attempt 
to seize it if they dare. That is true Americanism; that is the 
protection that our American business men deserve at the hands 
of this Congress to safeguard their business. 

The laws of this country forbid any persons interfering with 
our mails, and anyone who does will be punished by the law. 
The mail being carried across the sea is just as important as 
the mail of our own country and deserves that same protection, 
and if we ure unable to punish those who interfere with it, as 
we do within the confines of our own land, then it is for us to 
send it across the sea so protected that no nation will dare to 
interfere with it, and if they do they will do so at their own 
peril. 

We place it in the hands of the officers and men of the Ameri- 
can Navy, who have never been found wanting in the perform- 
ance of their duty in the protection of the rights of the Ameri- 
enn people. We have always been proud of our American 
Navy, and we are proud of it to-day. Its personnel can not 
be excelled by any navy in the world, and is made up of the best 
of American manhood, who have always been ready to defend 
the honor and name of their country. We are giving them 
to-day a navy which they can be proud of, and let us at the 
same time, by the passage of this amendment, protect our rights 
upon the high seas. 

Like other members of the committee, I have received many 
letters from the business men of the country whose mail has 
been interfered and tampered with, depriving th-m of business 
that should rightfully come to them, and many complaints have 
come from our citizens in this country and abroad whose mail, 
for no reason whatsoever, has been interfered with. Let us, 
by our accepting this amendment, say to the world that we 
will not permit in the future any interference with our mail 
or the rights of America or Americans upon the seas. 

May I ask to be allowed to insert in the Recoxp a few edi- 
torial comments that have come to me recently from some of 
the newspapers dealing with this question and also with the 
matter of interference with our rights upon the sea? 

[From the Boston American, May 29, 1916.] 


A JACKSONIAN AND ROOSEVELTIAN PLAN TO SAFEGUARD OUR NEUTRAL 
RIGHTS. 
Congressman PETER F. TAGUE, of Boston, has introduced a repakis 
in Co s providing that the United States mails between this co 
3 fey — the neutral ports of the world shall be conveyed in the armen 
oe of our Navy. 
here is a reason for this resolution. 
assumed, without right and without precedent in international law and 
without decent respect either for Nation or for other neutral 
with our mail and with the mail of the 


inst Germany the claim which the 
use of the submarines which German 
prosecution of her conflict wi 


The British Government has 


nations, co interfere both 
other neutral nations, 
This coun 


Great Britain. The President and the national een ac- 
knowledge that in principle the violation of our rights b the British 
interference with our mail is no less flagrant. It ce ly has less 


excuse in military necessity than the German use of their submarines. 
There has, recive E been a marked difference in the vigor of the prose- 
cution by our national a eine of our demands for fair and 
respectful treatment ren We have entered upon a 
course of . negotiations with Great Britain concerning 
this violation of our rights. Apparently no progress has been made 
toward a settlement of the controversy. 

Now Congressman Tadun has conceived a way in which an issue 
can be very promptly forced in this situation. y his resolution he 
calls upon the Government to send our mail in our warships with our 
1 at the 8 Then let the British attempt to seize that mail 

to do. 

This wou! would be the Jacksonian way of dealing with such a question. 
It would be the Jacksonian w: i By 3 the question. This method 
of enora tae | diplomatic negotiations Andrew Jackson the most 

p 


successful lomat this country knew between the Revolution and 
the Civil War. This metbod is also the Roosevelt method of conducting 
negotiations. 


t is the way former Fresident Roosevelt would have 
settled the controversy long, long ago. It is the way of d wi 
questions so decisively that they do not have time to get a hot box and 
become dangerous, 

It is only by paltering with embarrassing situations that we make 
them dangerous. There can not be the least doubt in the world that 
if our mail were sent In a battleship the British Government would 
very „ and discreetly let it entirely alone. Then there would 


be the end of controversy. 
Mr. TaGue’s resolution is ieee. The administration will do 
Pra Tacuge has a just concep- 


well to heed Mr. TAGUE’S s. 
sgt not real neutrality to demand our 


tion of real neutrality, for 
rights vigorously against one belligerent and meekly against another, 


From the Boston American, May 24, 1916.] 
FUNDS TAKEN FROM CENSORED LETTER. 
WORCESTER, May 2}. 

Patrolman Michael Frell, of the local police department, has written 
to the Department of State, at Washington, protesting against the ab- 
straction of a money order from a letter which he sent to his mother 
in Ireland, and which was opened by British censors. He has received a 
letter from his mother stating that his communication had been opened, 
and the money order was missing. According to the iceman, 
American Express Co. investigated and found that by money, order was 
cashed in Ireland, the indorser giving the name of “A. Lang.” 


[From the Traveler, May 8. 1916.] 
BRITISH WARSHIP TRIED TO STOP THE “ TEXAS "—WILLIAM P. 
LARKIN MAKES SENSATIONAL STATEMENT AT MERTING OF CLAN-NaA- 


That the British battieship Vancouver tried to hold up the United 
States battleship Teras on the high seas and asked for information as 
to her destination and Larkin, prenidin on r 24. was a declaration 
made by William P. ata public ees of the Clan- 
na-Gael, in Hibernian H: Hall” treet; last night. 

To support his sensational e read a telegram which he 
declared was sent by 9 5 Wood, of the Teras, to the Sec- 
retary of the Navy. The telegram reads: 

OCTOBER 26, 1915. 


To the honorable the SECRETARY OF THB NAVY. 
oe i l have the honor to report herewith an incident which occurred 
‘ollows : 

At 3.20 o'clock on the morning of October 24, while under full steam 
for Hampton Roads, we received a wireless the British warshi 
Vancourer, which was Accompanied, by a British full part torpedo boa 
The message inquired as to our destination and f articulars of our 
complement. Our reply was worded as follows: wa the hell should 
we give you the information? Can't you see our Whereupon 
we were commanded to halt, to which I replied by p> all decks 
stripped for action. Within 15 5 from the time I was commanded 
to t my decks were strip for action. My men were at their 


posts, and without further action they 9 on their way. Hoping 
that I acted wisely in the fulfillment my duty, I remain, 
Jonx Woop, 


Commandant U. S. S. Teras.” 


csp | the sensational announcement made by Larkin, Jobn Dovey 
editor of the Gaelic American, declared that it was only a matter ot 
transportation that prevented 200,000 trained — nt S on going to 
Ireland from the United States to aid in the Irish rebel 

The meeting was attended by about 1,200 of the} 
section of the clan, with a sprinkling of Germans. 
$232.60 for the“ Irish 8 and one of the speakers read a notice 
from City Collector John Curley that another meeting will be held May 
15, either in Tremont Temple or in Faneuil Hall. 

rhe other princi 7 —.— er was Robert Sturn, vice president of the 

co. 


en force“ 
ey contributed 


German-American 


Mr. Tacur submitted the following resolution, which was referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs and ordered to be printed: 


House resolution 247. 


Whereas the mails leaving this country for neutral countries have been 
ned and censored by the — Goverument ot ah the —— 
the people of our country in detriment to business inter- 

cata of our country, causing injury to business and much uneasiness 
to our citizens; and 

Whereas the mails from neutral countries destined to the United States 

of America have been likewise opened, censored, and delayed; and 

Whereas the English Government has shown no disposition to discon- 

tinue — practice, which Is 1 violation of our rights to the seas and 
our rights to do business with neutral countries: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That the President of the United States is authorized, 
through the Secretary of the — 5 to transport mail to and from neu- 
tral ports upon the ships of the United States Navy, and that any inter- 
ference with our mails shall be resented by such ships with all power 
of our Navy and said ships. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. GARDNER. I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 15 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman offer an amendment? 

Mr. GARDNER. Yes; I offer an amendment, which I send to 
the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. GARDNER: Page 100, line 10, strike out all down 
to line 15, on page 101. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
GarpNer] asks unanimous consent to proceed for 15 minutes. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
te extend his remarks in the Record. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, the part of the bill which 
I seek to strike out is that part which authorizes President 
Wilson to send nine gentlemen, noted for their interest in 
peace, to a European peace conclave. 

TALK LESS AND DO MORE, 


If there are gentlemen here who are fearful lest we get 
mixed up in war, let me remind them that if they long to keep 
out of European troubles they had better stop meddling with 
European affairs and keep their itching fingers out of European 

ies. 
> We Americans have been sitting like a lot of overfed dow- 
agers in the best seats in the opera. We have been criticizing 
and scolding and patronizing the men who are doing the fight- 
ing, and simultaneously we have been filling our own pockets 
at their expense. We have been moralizing away as if we 
were not actuated by anything except the grandest motives on 
earth, and as if greed and timidity were quite unknown to us. 


1916. 


The United States has talked so much and done so little that 
we shall stand better in the eyes of the world if for the pres- 
ent we hold our tongues and let the men who have been doing 
the fighting do some of the talking as well. 

ENTANGLING ALLIANCES. 

Now comes this proposition to ally ourselves with European 
and Asiatic nations in establishing an international court, 
with an international army and navy to back up its decrees. 

From this time forward everything is going to be left to 
arbitration, we are told. Oh, of course, I know that at present 
they talk of limiting the scope of these arbitrations; but if you 
are going to have an international court at all and tie this 
country up to an international army and an international navy 
you had better arbitrate the things which men have strong 
feclings about, and not merely arbitrate questions which no 
one would fight over anyway. 

Gentlemen have been painting a very attractive picture of 
the power of this international court to prevent belligerency 
on the part of angry nations. I can easily see the attractive- 
ness of the program if we only consider one side of the picture. 
If our international army and navy prevent a war, well and 
good; but suppose they can not prevent a war. Suppose that 
the international army and navy must actually be used to sup- 
press some nation or group of nations which may be dissatis- 
fied with the decree of the international court. What then? 
Is the United States going to let that international court. de- 
clare war for us in some European or Asiatic quarrel with 
which we have no concern whatever? 


WHAT WOULD ITAVE HAPPENED IN 1914? 


Suppose that we had had this kind of an international court 
in 1914, and suppose that this international court had decided 
that Germany and Austria were in the wrong and had then 
callcd upon the United States to furnish its quota of men and 
money and ships to put down the Austrian and German belliger- 
ents. Looking the proposition honestly and squarely in the 
face, what chance is there that this Congress would have voted 
in 1914 to raise half a million men and send them to war in 
Europe to support the allies against Germany and Austria? 
Why, even to-day, with all the unavenged ghosts of the Lusi- 
tania victims haunting our pacifist dreams, even now, to-day, 
we could not get a vote through this Congress to raise half a 
million men to participate in civilization’s struggle for self- 
preservation, 

MONROE DOCTRINE AND CILINESE BXCLUSION. 

But let us ask ourselves whether we are genuine in clamoring 
for the settlement of international questions by arbitration. 
Would we, were the issue to arise, consent to arbitrate the 
Monroe doctrine? Would we consent to arbitrate our right to 
exclude the Chinese and other yellow races from this country? 
Those are two of the doctrines nearest to the American heart, 
Yet they are the very doctrines under which the rest of the 
world chafes. Supposing that you had your international court, 
with a judge from Japan, and a judge from Great Britain, and 
a judge from Sweden, and a judge from Germany, and a judge 
from Austria, and a judge from Russia, and a judge from Italy, 
and suppose that Japan were to go before that court and claim 
the right of free immigration of Japanese and Chinese into the 
United States, would our workingmen submit to a decree of 
that international court under which we should certainly be 
overrun by cheap yellow labor? I think not. I think that this 
Congress would repudiate such a decision of an international 
court. 

Now, take the Monroe doctrine. Supposing Germany goes 
before that international court and claims the right to restore 
order in Mexico in order to recover property which: has been 
taken from the Kaiser’s subjects. Supposing that we refuse to 
intervene and refuse to let Germany intervene. Will the inter- 
national court support us or will it support the side of Ger- 
many? If it decrees that Germany has the right to send an 
army into Mexico, what are we going to do? Submit to the 
decree of the court or repudiate our international agreement? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 

ield? 
N Mr. GARDNER. Les. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I would like to inquire whether 
it is proposed to submit questions of national honor and vital 
interest to this court? 

Mr. GARDNER. The gentleman evidently did not hear the 
first part of my remarks. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. GARDNER. I stated that the proposition was to limit 


the functions of the international court at present, but if the 
court is to have any value at all it must settle questions which 
men fight about, not questions which men only argue about. 
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The proposition at present is to leave to the international court 
all academic wrangles, like boundary disputes and waterways 
questions, and that sort of pother which nobody would fight 
about anyway. 


SCRAPS OF PAPER. 

I confess that I have lost confidence in international agree- 
ments. Countries do not keep their treaties when the pace gets 
too hot. In 1914 Germany promptly announced her disbelief 
in “scraps of paper.” Greece found a reason for evading her 
treaty with Servia. Uncle Sam’s hands are by no means clean. 
We violated our treaty with the Chinese when we passed the 
Chinese-exclusion act, and we violated our treaty with the In- 
dians when we drove them from their coveted lands to the 
country west of the Mississippi River, 


JUDGING BY THE PAST. 


What sort of success should we have had with arbitration 
if it had prevailed in the past? Supposing that the ques- 
tion had been left to a court of international judges whether 
the American colonies had the right to revolt against Great 
Britain in a matter of taxation levied to pay for New England's 
own defense. Do you think that we should haye won our case 
before an international court? 

11 GARRETT, The taxes were not confined to New Eng- 
nd. 

Mr. GARDNER. No; but if the gentleman will remember 
the first army was formed in New England. From Virginia 
we got our commander in chief, but I think the gentleman will 
admit that if the Revolutionary War had not broken out in 
New England it would have been many years before it broke 
out elsewhere. It was New England's fight in the first instance. 

Now, let us take up the Mexican War. 

We needed some territory in the Southwest, so we helped 
Texas revolt from Mexico. Then we annexed Texas and went 
to war to prevent Mexico from recovering her former territory. 
How do you think that an international court would have 
looked upon that casus belli? 

Supposing that the North and the South had tried to arbi- 
trate their difficulties at the time of the Civil War. What ques- 
tion would they have arbitrated? Half of the Nation thought 
then, and still thinks, that it went to war to end slavery, and 
the other half thought then, and still thinks, that it went to 
war to defend its firesides from invasion. Does anyone to-day 
believe that the abolition of slavery was an evil thing? And 
yet, notoriously, the leaders of European thought were for the 
most part opposed to the course of the North. 

Last of all, how should we have come out if our difficulties 
with Spain in 1898 had been submitted to an international 
tribunal? Would an international court have decided that we 
had adequate proof that the battleship Maine was blown up 
from the outside? Would an international court have con- 
ceded our right to aid the Cuban insurgents against their Span- 
ish masters? If you have the slightest doubt on this matter, 
look back to your newspapers just before the Spanish War. As 
a matter of fact, a sort of international court actually convened 
itself to sit on the very question of our dispute with Spain. 
You may have forgotten about that court. It was known to 
the world as the Concert of European Powers, and a grand 
old harmonious concert it was, when Great Britain broke in 
with a dissenting note. The rest of the orchestra had attuned 
its fiddles to the popular air of “Down With Your Uncle 
Samuel.” Just at that moment Great Britain started to play 
“Hail, Columbia,” and broke up that concert of European 
powers. I dare say that that was about as near to an inter- 
national court as we shall get for some time to come, 

Mr, BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer a preferential 
amendment to perfect the text. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. 
be recognized. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 100, after line 9, insert— 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not think this is a prefer- 
ential amendment. It is to insert 

Mr. BENNET. In the latter part of the text which the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts asked to be stricken out my amend- 
ment comes in, and under the rules of the House an amend- 
ment perfecting language is in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. But the gentleman’s amendment proposes 
to insert some other matter. 

Mr. BENNET, If the Chair will look at the latter part of 
my amendment he will see 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair does not think it is a prefer- 
ential amendment, The gentleman can offer his amendment in 


Mr, Chairman, I desire to 
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the event the amendment of the gentleman from Massachusetts 
be adopted. 

Mr. BENNET. If the Chair will listen. in the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts 

The CHAIRMAN. Striking out the entire paragraph. 

Mr. BENNET. Striking out the entire paragraph. Now, my 
amendment inserts new matter between lines 10 and 11. Then, 
on page 100, within the matter proposed to be stricken out by 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, it inserts after the word 
“be,” in line 22, the words the commissioners herein provided 
for and,” and in line 24, page 100, strike out the word “ repre- 
sentatives” and insert the word “commissioners.” Now, if the 
amendment proposed by the gentleman from Massachusetts 
should succeed there would be nothing to which that portion 
of my amendment could attach. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman can prepare a new amend- 
ment which would be in order. 

Mr. BENNET. In order to reach that what I would have to 
do would be to get up a new amendment consisting of the first 
part of mine and then all of lines 10 to 21, and change that 
which is stricken out, and change lines 22 to 24, and in 
line 23 

The CHAIRMAN. It would be an entirely different provi- 
sion, and it would be in order to insert that. 

Mr. GARDNER, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
withdraw my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to withdraw his amendment. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, and it is 

-80 ordered. 

Mr. BENNET. Now, Mr. Chairman, I offer this as an amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 100, after line 9, insert: 

“That a commission of nine members be appointed by the President of 
the United States to consider the expediency of utilizing existing interna- 
tional agencies for the purpose of limiting the armaments of the nations 
of the world by international agreement, and of constituting the com- 
bined navies of the world an international force for the preservation 
of universal peace, and to consider and t upon any other means 
to diminish the expenditures of government for military purposes and 


to lessen the probabilities of war. 
“On page 100, line 22, after the word be insert the commission 


herein e and’. 

“On page 100, line 24, strike out ‘ representatives’ and insert ' com- 
missioners ’.” 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, the first part of this amend- 
ment ought not to be new to men who have served any length 
of time in this House, because in the Sixty-first Congress it was 
reported from the Committee on Foreign Affairs and passed this 
House and the Senate with the addition of a limitation by 
which it expired within two years and with an appropriation 
of $10,000. It was signed by President Taft, but he never, very 
much to my regret and to the regret of other friends of peace, 
appointed the commission authorized—a commission under that 
resolution consisting of five. The Sixty-first Congress, of course, 
was Republican. The Sixty-second House was Democratic, and 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the Sixty-second Congress 
reported out the same resolution, and again, by unanimous con- 
sent, as my recollection is, the resolution passed the House in 
the Sixty-second Congress. 

So that this House has twice committed itself—once when 
Republican and once when Democratic—to what I now sug- 
gest. Mr. Chairman, there is a good deal of force to what the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER] says in relation 
io the defects of an arbitral court. There are things that no 
self-respecting nation, any more than any self-respecting man, 
will submit to arbitration—those things for which both men and 
nations will fight—and it is at that point that an arbitral court 
almost certainly will break down. 

Now, what does this resolution do? This resolution faces the 
fact that the expenditures for war, particularly the naval ex- 
penditures, are going to be tremendously high. We are voting 
for preparedness. I am voting for two battleships, and all that, 
and no matter how big this bill is when it goes through the 
House, I am going to vote for it. But, nevertheless, I realize 
that the very size of these bills will some day bring about a 
movement all over the civilized world to stop war, because the 
nations can not afford it. 

Mr. GARDNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNET. Yes. 

Mr, GARDNER. Suppose that all the navies were disarmed, 
would not the British potential navy, to wit, her merchant 
marine, which could be armed in time of war, more overbalance 
the rest of the world than her navy does at present? 


Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I would not want to answer 
dogmatically, but I see the gentleman's point. 

Mr. GARDNER. That she would be much better off after 
this than now, because she would have a better potential navy 
than before. 

Mr. BENNET. Very likely the Foreign Affairs Committee, 
when they drafted this resolution, had precisely this matter in 
mind, because they provided for the combination of the na- 
tions of the world into an international force for the preserva- 
tion of universal peace. Ir. other words, they did not go to 
the idealistic extreme of disbanding all the navies, but they 
took the step of preventing the expansion of the navies and 
continuing what we had, with the diminution incident upon 
the wear and tear as the international police 

Mr. MEEKER. The gentleman mentioned a moment ago the 
expense we are going to now for providing a navy. Does the 
gentleman believe, after all, our additional outlay for the Navy 
is ahead of our increase in wealth? 

Mr. BENNET. I am quite sure it is. In fact, I know our 
expenditures for naval affairs are increasing with geometrical 
rapidity as compared with our increase in wealth. 

Now, this proposition of mine does another thing. We can 
map out a program now and appoint a commission now, with- 
out reference to any foreign country, and when the interna- 
tional conference comes 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BENNET, I ask unanimous consent for two minutes 
more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous. consent for two minutes more. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENNET. The advantage of this proposition of per- 
mitting the President to appoint this commission now is that 
when the international conference comes the United States of 
America will haye a commission which has studied the question 
and which will not go blindfolded into any international con- 
ference. I shall vote, in any event, for the proposition of the 
committee, because I think it is a step in the right direction; 
and with the multiplying expense of armament, it may be the 
best thing in the bill. 

Mr. FESS. I am greatly interested in the possibility of stop- 
ping all war; but is there anything in this that might lead to 
an entangling alliance with another country of Europe; being 
a quarrel between us and a European country, that would be 
the outcome if it had to be referred to arbitration? 

Mr. BENNET. If the gentleman will read my proposition 
he will not find any chance of an entangling alliance in that. 
But F still think the other is a step in the right direction. 

Mr. DECKER. I ask in all kindness this question: Do you 
think it would be easier to get 10 men to agree if you laid 
down a specific proposition of defense, or if you say to them, 
“Come together, gentlemen, and let us talk it over, and we will 
make you suggestions and we will come to some agreement“? 

Mr. BENNET. I think nine men that have spent a couple 
of years in educating themselves on that subject could do not 
only themselves good and the country good but good to the 
countries to which they went. 

Mr. DECKER. That is what Mr. Henstey’s resolution pro- 
vides for. 

Mr. BENNET. No; Mr. Hewnstrey’s resolution provides that 
upon the conclusion of the European war this commission shall 
be appointed. Mine provides that the commission shall be ap- 
pointed now, and that if an international conference is called, 
then the commission shall be in existence and cooperate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. DECKER. Mr. Chairman and members of the commit- 
tee, it is not my desire to quibble about the different plans. 
The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GanpNer] has with- 
drawn his amendment. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
just for a minute? 

Mr. DECKER. Les. 

Mr. GARDNER. Just to straighten out the parliamentary 
tangle the amendment was withdrawn. The gentleman will 
offer it again just as soon as the amendment is voted down. 

Mr. DECKER. Before I begin I would like to read a cable- 


gram. It reads: 
STOCKHOLM, May 8, 1916. 
Congressman HENSLEY, Washington, D. O.: 

Neutral conference congratulates you upon reported success in Com- 
mittee on Naval rs in securing recommendation to Congress of 
mod by ean for world congress at end of war. Hopes Congress will 
vote favorably. 

LOCHNER, General Secretary. 

[Applause. ] 


1916. 
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Now, I want to say to the distinguished gentleman from 
Massachusetts—ind he is a distinguished gentleman—that from 
the beginning of time this question has been before the world. 
We may build our battleships as we have planned in this bill; 
we may train our armies to march; we may resort to the reek- 
ing sword and the beiching cannon, but I hope the time will 
never come in this country when men will not still hope for 
the day when justice and love and kindness will be stronger 
than the sword. [Applause.] 

I want to congratulate the distinguished gentleman [Mr. 
HENSLEY] from the State from which I come. I want to com- 
mend him for his persistence, his courage, and his lofty purpose. 
I know that in this hour, when the clouds of war hang over 
the world—in this hour, when men kneel at the shrine of Jesus 
Christ and then rise from their knees and rush at each other's 
throats—some people think it is a poor time to talk about love 
and peace and the brotherhood of man. I know that it is almost 
popular to-day to sneer at the man who plants his feet upon the 
doctrine of the brotherhood of man and the fatherhood of God. 
I know that when a man sometimes, even for a moment, dreams 
and hopes for the time when the war drums shall throb no 
longer, men will tap their heads and say, “ Pacifist.” If a man 
to-day begins to say a word in behalf of the men who pay the 
taxes for enormous armaments, some people will say, “ Henry 
Ford.” If a man, forsooth, dares to speak in favor of persuasion 
and reason as a greater power than a battleship, some one will 
say, “ Bryanite.” If a man, forsooth, dares in this hour of 
tragedy and in this world conflict to speak about the fellowship 
of human beings and the kindness that should exist between 
nations as well as men, some people say to themselves, “ He 
must believe in the teaching of Jesus Christ; he must really 
believe in the power of love.” 

I am not one of those who wish to leave my country defense- 
less. I believe in a reasonable and adequate Navy and a rea- 
sonable and adequate Army; but I hope that this Congress and 
no other Congress will ever lose sight of the fact that the world 
power and the safety which America enjoys is not based so 
much upon tramping legions, battle cruisers, dreadnaughts, 
aeroplanes, or deadly submarines as upon the belief that this 
Nation does not covet any other nation’s territory, that this 
Nation does not covet any other nation’s gold, that this Nation, 
though it wants a world commerce, does not want a commerce 
built on force. We believe in the doctrine of Bismarck—that a 
commerce built on force is not worth what it costs, and that 
the price mark and diplomacy are the greatest guaranties of 
profitable commerce. Of course, we do not want our country 
to be unprepared for defense. I believe in reasonable armament, 
keeping in consideration all the time the Atlantic and the 
Pacific Oceans; keeping in consideration the less need of force if 
our Nation will be honest, if it will be just. [Applause.] 

This paragraph which the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. GARDNER] moves to strike out seeks to bring about a world 
conference at the end of this war, looking toward arbitration 
and the limiting of armaments and the lessening of war. It 
may not strike a responsive chord in the minds of all states- 
men and diplomats. It may be scoffed at by those who command 
the mighty navies and direct tremendous armies. But it may 
reach beyond these and penetrate the ranks of those who bear 
the burdens and fight the battles. It may reach to the trenches 
of Verdun and the far-flung battle line where millions of Rus- 
sians, Germans, and Austrians contend. This message, direct 
from the people of this country, may sound above the cannon’s 
roar and cause these fighting, dying millions to ask themselves 
the question, “Is there not a better way?” Even when this 
war is ended this paragraph may not appeal to “the masters, 
lords, and rulers in all lands,” but it may appeal to those who, 
maimed and halt and blind, stagger back to ruined homes and 
desolate hearths. It may appeal to orphans and widowed 
women and childless mothers. It may appeal to those whose 
hearts are torn with sorrow, suffering, and woe, and those whose 
backs must bend under the burden of taxation necessary to pay 
for this mad carnival of butchery and destruction. And these 
are the ones to whom we want the message to go. Until these 
plain, common men, whose toiling, fighting, dying makes up 
the sum of every nation’s life, until these begin to think, to 
question, to un the causes that lead to international 
strife, there can be no hope of permanent peace. When these 
plain men shall come to demand that their hopes, their aims, 
their happiness, their lives be considered, then rulers will not 
think it unusual and dishonorable to resort to arbitration, nego- 
tiation, and even to concession instead of war. 

Mr. HENSLEY. Mr. Chairman, I truly hope that the amend- 
ment suggested by the gentleman from New York will not be 
agreed to, for the reason that the provision contained in the bill 
on page 100, which was suggested by myself, has been gone over 


very carefully by the Naval Affairs Committee, and it was 
reported unanimously without a dissenting vote. 

I am very anxious that this provision may remain in the bill 
without change for many reasons. Some of those reasons I dis- 
cussed with the gentleman from New York, and I think he will 
agree with me that there are ample reasons for asking that the 
provision remain in the bill as it is. 

Mr. Chairman, I listened with a great deal of interest to the 
talk made by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER]. 
I must say that I was astonished at the position that he took. 
I recall that there was a time in the history of our country when 
some men insisted that there should be no laws for the preven- 
tion of dueling, when some men thought it was perfectly right, 
when certain disputed questions of honor were involved, to go 
out and shoot it out with each other upon the field of honor. I 
recall distinctly that on many occasions—if I had time I would 
be glad to recite some of those occasions—when some of the 
best men of our country went out, and one or the other was shot 
down ruthlessly at the hands of a one-time friend. The gentle- 
man from Massachusetts insists that there are questions which 
can not be arbitrated. Mr. Chairman, there comes a time in con- 
nection with nations the same as with individuals, when all dis- 
puted questions can be arbitrated. Is it better and wiser to first 
engage in war over a question of honor and after you have had 
killed and slaughtered thousands or millions of your people to 
then arbitrate the differences? Many disputes have been settled 
by arbitration which otherwise might have led to war. 

Now, with reference to the Japanese question. Does not the 
gentleman from Massachusetts remember that out in California 
they prohibited the Japanese children from attending the public 
schools with the white children, which was contrary to the 
wishes of the Japanese? And what did Japan do? Why, when 
the San Francisco calamity occurred Japan answered what she 
regarded as an offensive act to her nation by appropriating so 
many millions of dollars to the sufferers of San Francisco, 
[Applause.] 

When later California passed an alien land law for the pur- 
pose of preventing Japanese holding and owning land and when 
the jingo press of this country very nearly involved us in war, 
Japan again answered by appropriating money sufficient to make 
a creditable exhibition of her products at that fair. 

Now, gentlemen of this committee, I say that if ever there was 
a time in the history of the world when this Nation should take 
the initiative upon a great vital question it is at this juncture. 
Picture, if you can, the deplorable situation that will be pre- 
sented by the sufferers of Europe at the conclusion of this war. 
Can you imagine that in the history of the world militarism 
more prostrate than it will be at that time. Think of the 
sufferers of those countries. We can not afford to look with 
complacency upon these suffering people. We should think inter- 
nationally and not nationally upon these great questions. Many 
of the things that the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GARD- 
NER] has referred to are not in this resolution. Let me read it 
to you so that you can intelligently pass upon it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HENSLEY. I ask for two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HENSLEY. I will read it: 

Upon the conclusion of the war in Europe, or as soon thereafter as it 
may be done, the President of the United States is authorized to invite 
all the greai Governments of the world to send representatives to a 
conference which shall be charged with the duty of suggesting an 
organiza ti court of arbitration, or other to which disputed 

estions between nations shall be referred for adjudication and peace- 

I settlement, and to consider the question of disarmament and submit 
their recommendation to their respective Governments for approval. 
authorized to nt nine citizens of the 
be qualified for mission by eminence in 
law and by devotion to the cause of peace, to be representatives of 
the United States in such a conference. The President shall fix the 

nsation of said representatives, and such secretaries and other 

employees as may be needed. Two h ousand dollars, or so 

y be necessary, is hereby appropriated and set aside 

the disposal of the President to carry into effect the 
this paragraph. 

I can not understand how any individual can stand upon the 
floor of the House and oppose this proposition. I can not quite 
understand his purpose. I know I have witnessed in the last 
few months, certainly within the last year’s time ships bearing 
gifts going from the very hearts of the people in this country 
to those unfortunate sufferers of Europe that have also borne 
shrapnel and ammunition for the destruction of other folks over 
there. I have not quite understood it, but some light from day 
to day is thrown upon that great question. It does to me seem 
most abhorrent that men will stand on the floor of this House 
and talk in a way that indicates that they stand for war as 
against peace between nations. We settle differences between 
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men; we have a mechanism set up whereby disputes between 


individuals are settled. Why can not there be some sort of 
machinery set up between nations whereby disputed interna- 
tional questions may be submitted for settlement. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

[ Mr. Henstry had leave to cxtend his remarks. ] 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I 
would not take the time of the committee if I did not believe 
that this is the most important section of this bill. [Applause.] 
In the {nterest of clear understanding I will call it the Hensley 
section. I have always believed, believe now, and have always 
acted on that belief individually, that there are things in this 
life that individuals are justified in fighting for, and that there 
are things in the world that nations are justified in fighting 
for—things both personal and national, which from their very 
nature can not be compromised. 

I have a very high opinion of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Garpner]. He is intelligent; he is both insistent and 
consistent; he is courageous; he possesses mental integrity. 
But I never saw anything in my life that reminded me of the 
speech he delivered a few moments ago except the sleight-of- 
hand performer in a country show pulling rabbits, gold watches, 
and everything you can think of out of a silk hat. [Laughter 
and applause.] He conjured up a lot of ghosts and made them 
walk. He injected into the Hensley section of this bill things 
that Mr. HEN SLK and other members of the Naval Committee 
never dreamed of. There is not a thing in this resolution that 
justifies nine-tenths of his speech. Most of his objections are 
ehimerical—figments of the imagination—merely that and noth- 
ing more. He wants to know whether we would be willing to 
arbitrate the Monroe doctrine. No. [Applause.] We will never 
arbitrate the Monroe doctrine while the earth spins on its axis 
and slides down the ecliptic. [Applause.] It is the political life 
preserver of the western world. [Applause.] 

There are a lot of dilettante people in this country who have 
been talking about the Monroe doctrine being obsolete and 
played out and a matter of ancient times. The temper of the 
American people is such that they will not only retain the Mon- 
roe doctrine, but strengthen it and improve it. [Applause.] If 
any gentleman thinks that they do not agree on that proposi- 
tion, he is very much mistaken. It is the only political propo- 
sition that the American people ever did agree on. [Applause.] 

A great many people misstate what ii was made for anyhow. 
They think that it was primarily made to help somebody else. 
It was primarily made for our own defense, and in a secondary 
way to help other people. The gentleman from Massachusetts 
asks if we would arbitrate the Chinese immigration question. 
No; and we never will. If I had my way I would shut out the 
entire Asiatic gang [applause], and I have always voted for 
every measure toward shutting them out. He asked if we 
would agree to arbitrate certain other great questions, questions 
of peace and war. No! But there are a whole multitude of 
questions of minor character that could be submitted to courts 
of arbitration with great advantage. Veople were accustomed 
to making fun of The Hague Conference, The Hague Conference 
did a great deal of good. It did not prevent this stupendous 
war, and there may be wars in days to come, although I hope 
not, I hope we will never be engaged in another one, and my 
own opinion is that if we attend strictly to our own business 
we never will. [Applause.] I do not believe there is a nation 
on earth that has little enough sense to attack us, I do not care 
a straw which one it is; and I have abiding faith that if one 
of them does attack us it will get licked in the end. [Applause.] 
I am not in favor of a great standing Army or a Navy that is 
going to overawe the world, but I am in favor of reasonable 
preparedness by land and sea—particularly by sea. There was 
2 little of piety and much of wisdom in Oliver Cromwells or- 
der to his Ironsides: “Put your trust in God but keep your 
powder dry.” He certainly knew what he was talking about. 
I told Chairman Hay originally that if he would bring in an 
Army bill which was reasonable I would stick to him through 
thick and thin to the last ditch, and I did, although in order 
to do so and keep faith with him, I voted against one amend- 
ment I was very much in favor of. I told Chairman PADGETT 
the same thing, and I am going to do it. I am going to vote 
for his bill no matter what happens. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. g 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield to 
me at some time during his time? 
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Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
ask his question now. 

Mr. GARDNER. The gentleman from Missouri calls atfen- 
tion to the fact that a great many matters can be arbitrated. 
We know that now. Does the gentleman from Missouri think 
there ought to be an international army and navy back of the 
international court? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
studied much about that. 


Yes; I think the gentleman better 


To tell you the truth, I haye not 
This does not provide for any in- 
ternational army or navy. I will tell you what I am in favor 
of about this thing. I do not believe that the great nations of 
the carth can stand very much longer this piling up of arma- 
ments by land and sea [applause]; that the nation-bankrupting 
process must come to an end; nnd the only way that you can 
bring it to an end is to have an international conference on the 
subject. It may prove futile at first; you may have to have a 
half dozen; but the only way that you are ever going to disarm 
all the nations is to do it by percentages. What would be the 
Sense in asking Germany to disarm without asking France, 
England, Russia, and the rest to do the same thing? What 
would be the wisdom in asking England to disarm without 
asking the rest to do likewise? If they will eut these arma- 
ments down in proportion, they will be just as strong when they 
get through and reach the minimum, or what Capt. Hobson 
loved to call the “irreducible residuum "—I think that was his 
phrase. They would be relatively as strong as they are now. 
We have demonstrated in the last few weeks by the Army bill 
and the Navy bill and other bills which we have passed, that 
we propose to be reasonably prepared, and if any rash nation 
forces a war on us, we will see to it that it gets what it comes 
for and plenty of it. ‘ 

I favor the Hensley proposition over the Bennet proposition 
because the Hensley proposition proposes that this conference 
shall be after the trans-Atlantic war closes. The Bennet propo- 
sition would have it right away. There is no more sense in 
calling a conference as long as this war rages to undertake to 
make peace or establish peace or prepare for peace or disarma- 
ment than there would be in undertaking to fly to the moon. 
They would make fun of us; they would laugh in our face; and 
they would do nothing at all except go on killing each other. 
We can afford to make this suggestion looking to disarmament. 
If they reject it, all well and good; we can not help it; but we 
can afford better than any other people under the sun to make 
the suggestion. We are not around seeking quarrels and fusses 
and fights and wars with other people. We are the richest 
Nation on the globe. We have the largest homogeneous popu- 
lation of all the nations. We are unafraid. In the interest of 
peace we can afford to lead the way. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER] made an- 
other queer suggestion, and that was that if we went into this 
business, this court, or whatever you please to call it, and 
destroyed all of the battleships and the battle cruisers and 
other war vessels, because England has a larger merchant 
marine than anyone else on the face of the earth she could put 
some guns on her merchant vessels, and she would be stronger 
than she is now, relatively. Mr. Chairman, as sure as the night 
doth follow out the day, other people are going to increase their 
merchant fleets. We are; and we have started in to do it. 

We can put guns on a merchant ship just as easily as Great 
Britain can, and so can the South American and Central Ameri- 
can States and the neutral States of Europe and all the States 
and countries of the world. Arming merchantmen is a game 
that two—indeed, several—can play. My judgment is, giving it 
for what it is worth—and it is not much, because I do not know 
much about military affairs—when this over-seas war closes the 
belligerent nations of Europe now engaged in war will be so 
completely worn to a frazzle that they will not want to war with 
us or anybody else for the next quarter of a century. [Ap- 
plause.] This is a good naval bill, and this is the best section 
in it. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Under the leave to extend my re- 
marks I here insert two short articles which I recently wrote for 
the National Sunday Magazine—one on “The Monroe Doc- 
trine”; the other on “ The Aftermath”: 

THE MONROE DOCTRINE, 

Certain dilettante statesmen, writers, and orators—more philanthropic 
than patriotic—from time to time vociferate with great pouithrenaes that 
the Monroe tine is obsolete, dead, and should be abandoned. Ac- 


cording to these prophets of a New Vangel, the Monroe doctrine was 
good enough for such old fogies as Jefferson, Monroe, Adams, Lincoln, 


and Cleveland, and was all right for the stagecoach period of the Re- 
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2 but is entirely too slow and narrow for strictly up-to-date folks 
the age of electricity and flying machines. 
On the contrary, the Monroe doctrine is the only proposition the 
American people ever weed About the tariff, fi internal 
improvements, and everything else they differ—about 
violently and in an unseemly manner—but about the Monroe 
all real lovers of our country of whatever on, religious or po- 
litical, agree. The way America’s most 


persuasi 
et oe it far and a 
important contribution to they r 


code of international law, and 
it as the 7 oom life preserver of Western World—which i 
Consequently, they are justly proud of it and will defend and uphold it 
under all circumstances and at any cost. 

t enabled the Central and South American Republics to maintain 
their independence. Under it Secretary Seward ran Louis Napoleon, 
Emperor of the French, out of Mexico at a time when he was the most 

owerful monarch on earth, when his arms glittered from China to 
cru. Under it Cleveland shook his fist in the face of the British lion 
and forbade him to !ay his paw on little Venezuela. We had no Navy 
then worth mentioning, but Johnnie Bull let us have our way. These 
are two of the proudest chapters in our history—chapters dear to the 


American heart. 
Abandon the Monroe doctrine! By no manner of means. Obsolete! 
It will be maintained in full 


it is possessed of 1 
force and effect. Gow with our growth and remain forever 
a N to mankind from Vancouver to the Straits of eye This 
is a n, unvarnished statement of the sentiments o 
American citizens. 

What is this Monroe doctrine which we forced into the code of inter- 


actually establish a line betwixt the Eastern and 
with a distinct understanding and agreement that no 
of the ern H be heard in th 


uincy Ada: ore ot State, and there is a di - 
on to filch from the great Viriginian the honor of 2 
own doctrine and to confer it upon his renowned New 


not believe that that scheme will work, and it will forever 

Monroe doctrine in the minds and hearts of the poopie; The chances are 
the Mr. Secretary Adams formulated it—clothed it with proper lan- 
guage, a performance in which he was a master artist—but the idea 
was Monroe's. 

In his annual message of 1823, he stated it in these words: 

“ We owe it, therefore, to candor and to the amicable relations exist- 
ing between the United States and those powers (European powers) to 
declare that we should consider any attempt on their part to pn 
thelr system to any portion of this hemisphere as to our 

ce and safety. With the existing colon or dependencies of any 

ropean power we have not interfered and shall not interfere. But 
with the Governments who have declared their independence and matn- 
tained it, and whose independence we have, on great consideration and 
on just principles, acknowledged, we could not view any interposition 
for the Bagg! 0: of oppressing them, or controlling in any other man- 
ner their destiny, by any 


n power in any other light than 
as the manifestation of an un disposition toward the 
States. In the war between those new Governments and 
clared our neutrality at the time of their recognition, and to 
have adhered, and shall continue to adhere, —— no chan: 
occur which, in the judgment of the competent authorities of s Gov- 
ernment, shall make a corresponding change on the part of the United 
States indispensable to their security.” 
the Monroe doctrine. Most assuredly it was a modest state- 
We were a modest people then; but we have outgrown that 
modesty, and the doctrine has kept pace with our growth and strength 
until if means what Cleveland said it meant in our squabble with Great 
Britain touching the Venezuelan question; that is, that in political 
matters we are supreme in the Western Hemisphere. 

The nations of the Old World have never liked the Monroe doctrine. 
At the time it was proclaimed to a startled world Great Britain pre- 
tended to like it, but she has made more than one attempt to violate it. 

Aaron Burr said: “ Whatever is boldly asserted and plausibly main- 
tained is law!" And while Old World Governments did not take 
kindly to the doctrine, they knew that we boldly asserted it, and Leng 
believed we would maintain it even at the cannon’s mouth. So wi 
much shaking of heads and fists, with many savage objurgations as to 
American upstarts across the sea they conclud to let us have our 
way. It was a wise conclusion. It was, as Westerners would say, “A 
ground-hog case.” 

Monroe's statement of his doctrine is terse, 


The ae pene 4 the Mona 8 vet all —— is to FS ig to 
warn the nations of Europe against any attempt on r part to set u 
their system of Government—which evidently meant the monarchical 
aaron. ‘came: Goes te tapes tant we: intestinal tn Cole; Bhs Doatans 

, then, does we inte 
Nicaragua; and Haiti, and may be forced to interfere in Mexico? : 

Of course, all sane ple hi we will not be forced so to do. B 
what right have we interfe with the affairs of these countries 
Simply to protect the lives and property of American citizens in 
= arig c spirit, to protect the people of those countries st 

emselves. 

We interfered in Cuban affairs and did a great and nobl 
We took over the financial affairs of San and they have. dad 
no trouble since; but we have never meddled with their quarrels or 


their wars. 
For our own tection, for the on of the Haitians themsel 

and to mamta the Monroe d ne without resort to war with Dare. 

pean nations, we should, if we can, make some such 


t with 
the Haitians that we have with Cuba. It would be better for us, better 


for Haiti, better for the world, than the utter chaos which has pre- 
vailed for a century in that beautiful and fertile island country. 


We have sometimes interfered to preserve can lives and. Amer- 
ican pro; „ and perhaps may be compelled to do so again, for the 
vast majority of Americans are determined that our foreign E vege 
eve here shall be such as to make the sentence “I am an American“ 


a e passport in every country under the sun. 


THE AFTERMATH, 


It goes without saying that free speech is one of our most priceless 
heritages—and one that always has been and must be jealousiy safe- 
guarded. But the tendency of the American people to confuse free 
speech and loose talk has never been more pronounced than at the 

resent time. Its rampant indulgence is at once disquieting and amaz- 

„ concerning itself chiefly, of course, with the European-Asiatic- 

rican war and the aftermath thereof. 

It is with the aftermath of the war that the following observations 
are concerned. The prophets of disaster are in their element when 
making themselves and other timid folks miserable by conjuring up 
the dire calamities that will befall the United States at the close of 
the trouble across the seas. They can not deny our present unpre- 
cedented p ty, in which everybody onght to take pleasure, but 
which many inconsiderate thinkers and kers seem to take as a 
personal evance. They are the skeletons at our feast and prophesy 
adversi — which shows that they hope for the evils 

2 ; 
tem : le admitting most reluctantly that every factory of every 
sort in all this spacious land is running overtime and ma 155 profits 
unheard of till now, they solemnly asseverate that so soon as the over- 
seas war ends Europe will all American manufacturers by the 
simple process of dumping her surplus wares upon us. Who can sanely 
accept or be distur! by such a preposterous conclusion? Who can 
believe that at the close of this war Europe will happen to have a sur- 
plus of anything except ruin and sorrow with which to jeopardize 
American pro: ty and the welfare of the Republic? Anybody who 
thinks carefully and has a modicum of vision must foresee that Eu- 
rope, instead of 5 with a surpius of wares and merchan- 
dise. being in fact aficted with a painful shortage in respect to such, 
will, when the war is over, be busy trying to supply wares and mer- 
ae Man ay 5 ith rehension the prospect 

s of our ple view with grave apprehension the pr 

of a vastly immigration into this country when peace is 
established beyond the seas, which is another figment of imagination, 
The chances are that the immigration into this coun for a decade, 
perhaps for a generation, will be n 1 for g and sufficient 
reasons. Because so many have been , crippled, or incapacitated 
by disease, b in camp, on the march, or in the field, the 
prospect is that every man or woman desiring employment at home 
will be able to find it at a higher wage than heretofore. ‘Therefore and 
thereby the temptation to emigrate from their old homes and seek a 
new country, particularly this one, will be diminished. 
seem to think that the only reason =a gran 

because they desire to live in a Republic. No doubt that is the reason 
why many do come hither, but mg others—a majority prm 
come because of the greater rewards for labor, whether skilled or un- 
skil whether of brain or of brawn, It is confidently submitted that 
both these motives are rationa: and honorable. These two classes em- 
brace the bulk of the im ts to American shores, not to mention 
the comparatively few who flee from religious or political tions 
and others who, like the Knight of La Mancha, come quest of 
ventures. It is safe to say that 95 per cent of all who emigrate from 
Europe leave the land of their birth with regret, a regret inherent in 
human nature itself and honorable to the human heart. 

It is also safe to say that if the rewards of toil are even approxi- 
mately equal in their own country and in another, most folks the wide 
world over — to stay in their native land, amid the scenes of child- 
hood, and company with dred and friends, It is not to Ameri- 
cans alone that the song, “ Home, Sweet Home,” appeals, but to all 
Tas peoples of the earth. 

en this gp | — conflict closes laborers of every kind will be so 
scarce in the t countries that wages are as certain to rise in 
them as the sun is to shine; and just as wages increase, so emigration 
will decrease, It is bound to be so. It can not be oth se. 

Not more than two cases need be advanced to sustain the conclusion 
as to reduced immigration into this country. 

The first . — army of ou: 2 came from Ireland, because 
of the hard conditions X peatsis at home, particularly as to religious 
and ete freedom, education, rents, and ownership of Almost 
exa 


in proportion as conditions have improved in Ireland the Irish 
have “ys 1 to emigrate—for no people are more ardent lovers of their 
native 


Following the vast Irish immigration came that of the Germans— 
vaster still. Until some 30 or ** ago our principal supply of im- 
migrants came from Germany. en the present war began, the great 
stream of German im ts had dwindled almost to the vanishing 

t. What was the reason for this shrin ? It is clear that it was 


use the t industrial awakening of rmany—one of the most 
astounding enomena of modern times—gave employment at home to 
hundreds of thousands at higher wages in new kinds of work. That 


was among the chief of the herculean labors Bismarck performed tor 
his country. Germans found employment at home at more remunerative 
. than were obtainable prior to the great industrial awakening, 
a the number of immigrants into this country from the Fatherland 
grew constantly smaller year by year, until it practically ceased alto- 


gether. 

I at, that that was one of the main benefactions which Bismarck 
wrought for Germany, for it made her one of the foremost manufactur- 
ing and exporting nations of the globe. And the truth is that no 
statesman or leader of men ever worked more e and indus- 
triously at any self-imposed task than Kaiser Wilhelm II has labored 
to increase the manufactures and exports of Germany. 

Query: If improved conditions as to the rewards of labor in Ireland 
and Germany, whence so many of our most desirable immigrants came 
in the earlier day, diminished the tion from those countries, 
wr is — the same result likely to happen in the present warring 
nations 


So it seems that Instead of our country being ene zi a ire- 
mendous host of pent ager the Anti-Immigration Society is likely to 
find itself in the condition of Othello, for its occupation will be gone.” 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman; I ask for a vote on the 
amendment. Å 
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Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I ask for one moment to close 
debate on my amendment. 

Mr. MANN. Will that close debate? 

Mr. BENNET. I have no objection to debate being closed. 
I understand the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Garp- 
NER] is going to offer an amendment to strike out the clause. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask that debate on this pending 
amendment close in two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that debate on the pending amendment close in 
two minutes. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none, 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, when the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Crark] and myself were both Members of the 
Sixty-first Congress he sat down and read this amendment of 
mine. He favored my amendment and helped get it through 
the House. If my amendment did what he thinks it does I 
would be against it myself. Now I want the gentlemen of the 
committee to listen to it. It says: 

That a commission of nine members be appointed by the President 
of the United States to consider the expediency of utilizing existin; 
international agencies for the purpose of limiting the armaments 0 
the nations of the world by international agreement and of consti- 
tuting the combined navies of the world an international force for the 
preservation of universal pence and to consider and report upon any 
other means to diminish the expenditures of government for military 
purposes and to lessen the probabilities of war. 

Why, we would be crazy if we proposed to call an international 
conference in the midst of this war conflagration. This is for 
the purpose of getting ready for the conference which the gen- 
tleman from Missouri and I both agree is going to come, which 
will be forced by the awful cost of war and the burden of 
taxation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired; 
all time has expired. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 100, line 10, strike out all down to line 15 on page 101. 

Mr. SISSON rose. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. SISSON. I desire to state to the gentleman that I have 
not opened my mouth during this debate, and this is one item 
in which I am interested. 

Mr. MANN. How much time does the gentleman desire to 
take? 

Mr. SISSON. I do not think I will desire more than five min- 
utes, but if I should want a minute or two more I should dislike 
very much to be cut off. 

Mr. MANN. We will give it to the gentleman. Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent that debate on the amendment close in 
five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that debate on the pending amendment close in 
five minutes. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. Ottver] wants to make a unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Recorp an address delivered by Admiral 
Benson, Chief of Naval Operations, before the graduating class 
at Annapolis, which is full of information touching very impor- 
tant provisions in this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will have to do that in the 
House. 


[Mr. SISSON addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to, 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Firzceratp, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 15947) 
making appropriations for the naval service for the fiscal year 


ending June 30, 1917, and for other purposes, and had come to 
no resolution thereon. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Mr. Burke, by unanimous consent, was granted leave of ab- 
sence for two weeks on account of illness in his family. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, I wish to submit a request for 
unanimous consent that everyone have leave to print for five 
legislative days upon the naval bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. PADG- 
ETT] asks unanimous consent that all gentlemen have the right 
to extend their remarks in the Recorp for five legislative days 
on the naval appropriation bill. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Reserving the right to object, 
I ask the gentleman to let that request go over until to-morrow. 
Let us dispose of it to-morrow. 

Mr. PADGETT. Let us dispose of it to-night. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If the gentleman insists, I 
shall object to it now. Let us see how to-morrow works out. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Record on the rural-credits question. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to print 
in the Recorp an address delivered at Canton, Ohio, on Me- 
morial Day, to the McKinley Post, by my colleague, Representa- 
tive Davin A. HOLLINGSWORTH. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Rxconb by printing a 
speech made to the McKinley Grand Army Post at Canton, Ohio, 
on Memorial Day by his colleague, Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to in- 
sert in the Recorp a speech delivered by Admiral Benson, Chief 
of Naval Operations, before the graduating class at Annapolis 
to-day. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Record by printing a 
o delivered by Admiral Benson at Annapolis. Is there ob- 
ection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MUDD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp on the naval appropriation bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on the naval appropriation 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the nayal 
appropriation bill. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, 

Mr. DECKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp on the naval appropriation bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to their 
appropriate committees, as indicated below: 

S. 1039. An act to provide for the payment for certats lands 
within the former Flathead Indian Reservation, in the State of 
Montana ; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

S. 1550. An act to authorize the establishment of fish-cultural 
stations on the Columbia River or its tributaries in the State of 
Oregon or the State of Washington; to the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

S. 1746. An act for the relief of Delilah Siebenaler ; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

S. 4526. An act authorizing the Arikara, Gros Ventre, and 
Mandan Tribes of Indians, of the Fort Berthold Reservation, 
N. Dak., to submit claims to the Court of Claims; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims, 

S. 3539. An act for the relief of John L. Moon; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

S. 798. An act for the relief of Kate Canniff ; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

S. 147. An act for the relief of John W. Cupp; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

S. 28. An act for the relief of George T. Hamilton; to the 
Committee on War Claims. 


1916. 


S. 4810. An act for issuance of a patent for certain Govern- 
ment land to Benjamin F. Robinson and John Dows; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands, 

S. 4807. An act for the relief of James W. Cross; to the 
Committee on Claims, 

S. 4368. An act for the relief of D. A. Barbour and Andrew 
P. Gladden; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 3533. An act for the relief of Mike G. Womack; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

S. 5851. An act to extend the time for constructing a bridge 
across the Eastern Branch of the Elizabeth River in Virginia; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 5425. An act to standardize lime barrels; to the Committee 
on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

S. 5805. An act permitting the Riverview Ferry Co. to eon- 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Yellowstone 
River in the State of Montana; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. > 

S. 4594. An act to validate certain declarations of intention 
to become citizens of the United States; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

S. 6239. An act authorizing the Commissioner of Navigation 
to document as vessels of the United States two dredges built 
of American material and owned by James Stewart & Co. (Inc.), 
a citizen of the United States; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. ; 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 53 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Friday, June 2, 1916, 
at 11 o’clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1, A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication from the president of the Board of 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia submitting estimates 
of urgent deficiencies in appropriations required for the service 
of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916 (H. Doc. No. 1186) ; to 
the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting copy of a communication from the Secretary of the 
Navy submitting an estimate of deficiency in the appropriation 
for “ Pay, miscellaneous, fiscal year 1913,” to pay the New York 
Telephone Co., for rental of telephones at the New York Navy 
Yard, $94.50 (H. Doc. No. 1187); to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. IGOR, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 15158) to amend the Judicial Code, 
to fix the time when the annual term of the Supreme Court 
shall commence, and further to define the jurisdiction of that 
court, reported the same without amendment, accompanied by 
a report (No. 794), which said bill and report were referred to 
the House Calendar, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and a resolution 
were severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, 
and referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

Mr. MILLER of Delaware, from the Committee on Claims, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 14528) for the relief of 
W. W. Finn, reported the same with amendment, accompanied 
by a report (No. 792), which said bill and report were referred 
to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred 
the bill (H. R. 8698) for the relief of William W. Danenhower, 
reported in lieu of said bill H. Res. 252, accompanied by a re- 
port (No. 793), which said resolution and report were referred to 
the Private Calendar. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 7485) granting a pension to Lee Allen; Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 
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A bill (H. R. 15177) for the relief of Leander Parker; Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (H. R. 14896) granting a pension to Eliza J. Reed; 
Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills and resolutions were intro- 
duced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. STEDMAN: A bill (H. R. 16171) increasing the limit 
of cost for the purchase of a site for the erection of a public 
building at Mount Airy, N. C.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. STOUT: A bill (H. R. 16172) to define the qualifica- 
tions of Representatives in Congress; to the Committee on Elec- 
tion of President, Vice President, and Representatives in Con- 

ess. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 16173) to pro- 
tect the hungry, the naked, the sick, and the dead in the District 
of Columbia from extortion, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. ; 

By Mr, REAVIS: A bill (H. R. 16174) to fix standard sizes 
for baskets or other containers for small fruits, berries, vege- 
tables, and other agricultural products, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. FESS: A bill (H. R. 16175) providing for the acquisi- 
tion of a site and the erection thereon of a public building for 
the city of London, Madison County, Ohio; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16176) providing for the acquisition of a 
site and erection thereon of a public building for the city of 
Marysville, Union County, Ohio; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16177) providing for the acquisition of a 
site and erection thereon of a public building for the city of 
Lebanon, Warren County, Ohio; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16178) providing for the erection of a public 
building for the city of Urbana, Champaign County, Ohio; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

By Mr. SHOUSE: A bill (H. R. 16179) authorizing the Sec- 
retary of War to donate to the city of Lyons, in the county of 
Rice and State of Kansas, two bronze or brass cannon or field- 
pieces, with their carriages; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. WM. ELZA WILLIAMS: A bill (H. R. 16180) to pro- 
hibit the giving or receiving of tips or other gratuities; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SMALL: A bill (H. R. 16181) to provide for the eree- 
tion of a public building at Edenton, N. C.; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. KETTNER: A bill (H. R. 16182) for the purchase of 
a site for a public building at Santa Ana, Orange County, Cal.; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. McCULLOCH: A bill (H. R. 16183) to create a 
United States Tariff Commission, to define its powers and duties, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. McKELLAR: A bill (H. R. 16184) to reduce the tax 
on oleomargarine; to the Committee on Agriculture, 

By Mr. DUPRE: A bill (H. R. 16185) to give the consent of 
the Congress to the construction of a bridge across the Missis- 
sippi River near and above the city of New Orleans, La., and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. BELL: Resolution (H. Res. 251) authorizing the 
Doorkeeper to employ additional labor for folding speeches; to 
the Committee on Accounts, 

By Mr. HULL of Iowa (by request): Resolution (H. Res. 253) 
for adopting the Decalogue and Jesus’ rule as standard measure 
for laws and regulations of the Government of the United 
States; to the Committee on Alcoholic Liquor Traffic. 

By Mr. COX: Resolution (H. Res. 254) asking the belligerent 
nations to agree to an armistice; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Texas: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
233) to officially recognize a floral emblem for the United States 
of America; to the Committee on the Library. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BEALES: A bill (H. R. 16186) granting a pension to 
Mary A. Hemler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 16187) granting an increase of pension to 
Isaac Myers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16188) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary A. Wilhelm; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16189) granting an increase of pension to 
Morris W. Hackman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FIELDS: A bill (H. R. 16190) granting a pension to 
Carrie S. Wright; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HARRISON: A bill (H. R..16191) granting a pension 
to Georgia Gentry; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOUSTON: A bill (H. R. 16192) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Nancy J. Frame; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota: A bill (H. R. 16193) 
granting an increase of pension to William Mitchell; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 16194) granting an increase of pension 
to Richard A. Woodall; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KETTNER: A bill (H. R. 16195) granting a pension 
to Mrs. Augusta Schreiner; to the Committee on Inyalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16196) granting a pension to Agnes Perry 
Wilson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KIESS of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 16197) granting 
a pension to Catharine Keen; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. LIEBEL: A bill (H. R. 16198) granting a pension to 
Annie H. Hastings; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16199) for the relief of James Tweed; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MAGEE: A bill (H. R. 16200) granting an increase 
of pension to John A. Jaynes; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. OAKEY: A bill (H. R. 16201) granting a pension to 
Fred G. Kasimir; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. POWERS: A bill (H. R. 16202) granting a pension 
to Bertha Shackelford ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 16203) granting an 
increase of pension to Charles Richter; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TINKHAM: A bill (H. R. 16204) granting a pen- 
sion to Mary A. Bowen; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WM. ELZA WILLIAMS: A bill (H. R. 16205) grant- 
ing a pension to Joseph K. Bellemey; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. WILSON of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 16206) granting 
a pension to Carl B. Traver; to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: ; 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Evidence to accompany House bill 
6125, for relief of Charles W. Bryant; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. BORLAND: Petition of sundry citizens of Kansas 
City, Mo.. regarding execution by English Government of 
Padrias H. Pearse and others in Ireland; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. CAREW: Petition of the Indianapolis (Ind.) Board 
of Trade “avoring passage of the Pomerene bill-of-lading bill; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mi. DOOLING: Petition of National Automobile Cham- 
ber of Commerce, relative to data regarding production of 
petroleum; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FOCHT: Evidence in support of House bill 12140, 
for relief of Caroline Smith; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. GARDNER: Petitions of various citizens of Beverly, 
Mass., favoring the passage of the Webb-Smith national pro- 
hibition resolution; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GREENE of Vermont: Petition of George W. Peck, jr., 
and others, of first congressional district, against the passage 
of House bill 13048, to create a juvenile court; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Dr. E. F. Johnson, of Orwell, Vt., against 
passage of House bill 13778, to exclude from the mails certain 
publications; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

By Mr. HAMLIN: Papers to accompany House bill 15408, a 
bill to pension John E. Opedyke; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH: Memorial of Ohio Yearly Meet- 
ing of Friends, against increase in Army; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of J. G. Battelle, against legislation to pre- 
vent use of scientific efficiency methods in industrial operations ; 
to the Committee on Labor, 
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By Mr. KETTNER: Petition of E. L. M. Tate, director Cali- 
fornia State Board of Heaith, of Sacramento, Cal., protesting 
against Senate resolution disqualifying the Surgeon General 
from holding office in or becoming a member of any medical 
or private health association; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

Also, petition of J. H. Smith and Hon. George Puterbaugh, 
742 Second Street, San Diego, Cal., favoring House bill 386, 
creating Civil War volunteer officers’ list; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, 

Also, petition of C. E. Lamb, of Big Pine, Cal., favoring House 
bill 9216, providing eight-hour workday for railroad agents and 
telegruphers; to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, petition of F. D. Teall, 2931 Thorn Street, San Diego, 
Cal, protesting against the Shields water-power bill; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, petition of R. C. Brinkerhoff, of Riverside, Cal., pro- 
testing against the juvenile-court bill; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

Also, petition of Levi S. Taylor and Edith D. Hopkins, of 
Pasadena, Cal., protesting against increase in Army and Navy; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LIEBEL: Papers to accompany House bill 16198, for 
relief of Annie H. Hastings; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
Sions. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: Petition of Baltimore (Md.) Federa- 
tion of Labor, favoring passage of employers’ Liability act, House 
bill 10318; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, petition of Pattern Makers’ Association, of Baltimore, 
Md., favoring House bill 11168, relative to leave of absence for 
employees of navy yards and arsenals; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. LOBECK: Memorial passed by the temperance com- 
mittee of the People's Society of Christian Endeavor of Castellar 
Presbyterian Church, of Omaha, Nebr., petitioning Congress to 
pass the Barkley and Sheppard bills, prohibiting liquor trafie 
in the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

Also, memorial of Temperance Society of Christian Endeavor, 
of Omaha, Nebr., petitioning Congress to prohibit the sale of 
intoxicants in Porto Rico; to the Committee on Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. LONDON: Petition of the Workmen’s Circle Six- 
teenth Annual Convention, at New York City, protesting against 
the agitation for military preparedness and against the intro- 
duction of military training into schools, “transforming them 
into military barracks instead of institutions for the mental 
neye apmony of the young”; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. MATTHEWS: Evidence in support of House bill 
16139, a bill for the relief of John S. Conkright; to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. NOLAN: Petitions of California Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, favoring woman suffrage; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Also, petitions of California Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
favoring S. 5408, to create a women’s division in the Depart- 
ment of Labor; to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. O’SHAUNESSY: Memorial of mass meeting of citi- 
zens of Providence, R. L, favoring Dyer. resolution relative to 
execution of Irish prisoners by English Government; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of Committee of Ten, Rhode Island Branch 
National Metal Trades Association, Beakman & Smith, Provi- 
denco, R. I., against antiefficiency rider to naval appropriation 
bill; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Rhode Island State Federation of Labor, 
favoring employers’ liability act, House bill 10318; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. SCULLY: Petition of United Hatters of North 
America, Local No. 4, of Orange, N. J., relative to appropria- 
tion for purchase of campaign hats for United States Army; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Colonial Dames of America, favoring pre- 
paredness ; to the Committee on Military A:fairs, 

Also, memorial of convention of Mental Hygiene Societies of 
the United States, relative to division of mental hygiene in the 
United States Public Health Service; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SINNOTT: Petition of citizens of Carson and Half- 
way, Oreg., against law enforcing the observance of a religious 
institution, etc.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of citizens of Rye Valley, Oreg., against House 
bill 13048, to create a juvenile court in the District of Columbia; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: Memorial of Wendell (Idaho) 
Grange, No. 82, against limiting the weight of parcel-post pack- 
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ages to 50 pounds; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

By Mr. SNELL: Petition of T. S. Hanmer, B. L. Hanmer, 
E. M. Hanmer, Herman A. James, Jacob Daniels, Allen Farr, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Farr, L. A. Harding, William La Bounty, J. E. 
Corey, Charlotte Beck, A. B. Moore, Mrs, Phebe Gray, Vernon 
Lamoy, Berton H. Farrell, D. A. Farrell, M. E. Henry, M. R. 
Wood, Mrs. Liggett, P. M. Light, Charles Collins, Aaron Wein- 
stock, S. Weinstock, A. J. Foster, and Ernest Foster, all of 
Saranac Lake, N. Y., protesting against the passage of House 
bill 6468 and House bill 491, known as the Fitzgerald and Siegel 
bills; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Theo. S. Hanmer, B. L. Hanmer, Truman 
Hanmer, William La Bounty, J. E. Cory, A. B. Moore, Mrs. 
Phebe Gray, Berton H. Farrell, D. A. Farrell, M. E. Harney, 
Mary R. Wood, Mrs. Liggett, P. M. Light, L. Weinstock, Aaron 
Weinstock, A. J. Foster, and Ernest Foster, all of Saranac Lake, 
N. Y., protesting against House bill 652; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. STINESS: Petition of Livermore & Knight Co., of 
Providence, R. I., against bill to discontinue the Taylor system in 
Government shops; to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Providence and Kent 
Counties, R. I., favoring national prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of a mass meeting of citizens of Providence, 
R. L, favoring Dyer resolution relative to treatment of Irish 
prisoners by English Government; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. WALSH: Petition of 200 citizens of New Bedford, pre- 
sided over by Charles Mitcfiell, in meeting assembled on May 22, 
petitioning for the speedy passage of Webb-Smith resolutions 
(H. J. Res. 84 and 85), proposing amendment to the Constitution 
prohibiting beverage traffic in intoxicating liquors; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota: Petition of Dakota confer- 
ence. of the Evangelical Association, favoring national prohibi- 
tion; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE. 
Fray, June 2, 1916. 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, we seek Thy guidance and blessing for the 
duties of this day that we may be prepared for every issue 
with that spiritual equipment that will give us the authority 
of those who dwell in communion with God and who are the 
exponents of God's will. Thou hast not separated Thyself from 
us even in our smallest interests, and Thou art with us to guide 
us in our larger national life. Do Thou take charge of us this 
day that we may perform Thy will and that all that we do may 
be in accordance with Thy law. Grant us the grace that comes 
from God. Bring every emotion of our hearts into subjection 
to Thy will. For Christ’s sake. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of the legislative day of 
Wednesday, May 31, 1916, was read and approved. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN presented a memorial of sundry citizens 
of Alsea, Oreg., remonstrating against the enactment of legis- 
lation for compulsory Sunday observance in the District of 
Columbia, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Salem, 
Oreg., praying for national prohibition, which was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. REED. I present resolutions adopted at a meeting of 
certain prominent Irish-American citizens of Kansas City, Mo., 
regarding the execution by the English Government of Padriac 
H. Pearse, provisional president of Ireland, and his compatri- 
ots. Accompanying the resolutions is a letter from Hon. Frank 
P. Walsh, chairman of the executive committee, transmitting 
the resolutions to me. I ask that the letter and accompanying 
resolutions be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection.-the letter and accompanying reso- 
lutions were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Kansas Cixx, No., May 29, 1916. 
Hon. James A. REED 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Rxxo: We have the honor to hand gow herewith resolu- 
tions adopted at a meeting of our citizens regarding the execution by 
the En; Government of Padriac H. Pearse, provisional presid 
on. 


ent 


gl 
of Ireland, and his compatriots upon charges of fomenting rebelli 
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The resolutions were unanimously adopted by the 4,000 men and 
3 pening the meeting, which was held in this city upon May 
The committee would be pleased if you will present the resolutions 
to Congress. 
Very truly, yours, 
FRANK P. WALSH, 
Chairman Executive Committee. 
MAURICE J. MCNELLIS, 


Secretary. 

D. V. KEXT, . 
Francis C. DOWNEY, 
WILLIAM P, HARVEY, 
1 FLYNN, 

Joun J. O'CONNOR, 

RICHARD J. HIGGINS, 

WILLIAM E. Lyons, 

JOHN NANGLE 
Members Brecutive Committee. 


At the sacred altar of human liberty, before whose portals the flame of 
Irish freedom has burned for centuries, the blood of our race has been 
reconsecrated to its loftiest and finest ideal. 


THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE IRISH REPUBLIC, 


England has again shocked the world with a series of barbaric 
crimes against civilization in the cruel murders of Patrick H. Pearse, 
James Connolly, Thomas McDonagh, and their brave compatriots. 

These latest iniquities should receive the condemnation of lovers of 
liberty everywhere. : 

These men, the very flower of Irish manhood, were slain for the 
assertion of the identical principles written into the American Declara- 
tion of Independence by Thomas Jefferson and vindicated by the sword 
of the immortal Washington. 

In the sublime effort which cost them their lives they represented an 
unconquered race in a state of war against an 5 oppressive 
enemy, and, as prisoners of war, were entitled to the treatment which 
truly civil:zed governments extend to captured foes. 

It is repellant to every human ideal that any ce should be op- 
pressed by force or their nationality suppressed. Efforts to do so are 
of the primal causes of war. a 

Ireland's struggle for freedom has persisted through the 
kept alive by the indomitable courage and deeply implant 
of her sons and daughters. 

She has never surrendered her unit 
customs, and has ever preserved a rac 
tute the deathless soul of a nation. 

Unvanquished, unafraid, her children have ever clung to their right- 
eous ambition to take that place in the world of nations which is the 
divine heritage of an autonomous and invincible race. 

We, therefore, as American citizens, enter our solemn protest against 
this latest atrocity of the English Government and its wanton violation 
of the humanities in the cowardly assassination of these Irish statesmen 
and soldiers, and call upon the President and Congress to use the power- 
ful influence of America to prevent massacres of like character. 

We also earnestly demand, in case it becomes the duty of our Govern- 
ment to select mediators to bring about peace in Europe, that the 
Republic of Ireland he represented with the other nations, to the en 
that free government may be established there and the holy cause o 
democracy advanced throughout the world. 

As loyal citizens of a neutral country, we desire to offer a historic 
precedent for our action here to-day by reminding our fellow citizens 
of the fact that after the Declaration of American Independence was 
. Franklin went to Europe to plead the cause of 

he American “ rebels ” of that day and ask assistance. 

In his wisdom he first went to Dublin. The Irish Parliament was 
then in session. He was granted the privilege of addressing that body, 
and then and there the Irish Legislature passed a resolution indorsing 
the Declaration of Independence, and thus went on record as the first 
legislative body on earth that did indorse it. 


PORT OF NOYES, MINN. 


Mr. NELSON. From the Committee on Commerce I report 
back favorably without amendment the bill (S. 5645) for the 
establishment of Noyes, in the State of Minnesota, as a port of 
entry and delivery for immediate transportation without ap- 
praisement of dutiable merchandise. It is a very short bill, and 
I ask unanimous consent for its present consideration. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. It extends the privileges of the first and 
seventh sections of the act approved June 10, 1880, governing 
the immediate transportation of dutiable merchandise without 
appraisement to the port of Noyes, in the State of Minnesota. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


nerations, 
traditions 


of purpose, national ideals, or 
l tongue. These things consti- 


CALLING OF THE ROLL. 
Mr. KERN. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 
The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Hollis Overman Stone 
Brady Jones Page Sutherland 
Brandegee Kern Reed Thomas 
Chamberlain La Follette Saulsbur, Thompson 
Clark, Wyo. Lane Sheppar ‘Townsend 
Culberson Lea, Tenn Simmons Vardaman 
Curtis ge Smith, Ariz. Warren 
Dillingham Myers Smith, Ga. Works 
Fall Nelson Smith, Md. 

Fletcher Newlands Smith, S. C. 

Gallinger orris Sterling 


Mr. TOWNSEND. The senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Sxırn] is absent on important business. He is paired with the 
junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED]. I desire this an- 
nouncement to stand for the day, 
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Mr. SUTHERLAND. My colleague [Mr. Soor] is unavoid- 
ably absent from the Senate. I make this statement to stand 
for the day. 

Mr. KERN. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence 
of my colleague [Mr. Tacearr]. This announcement may stand 
for the day. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will announce the unavoidable absence 
of the Senator from Maine [Mr. BURLEIGH] on account of illness 
and allow this announcement to stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-one Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is not a quorum present. The Secretary 
will call the roll of absentees. 

The Secretary called the names of the absent Senators, and 
Mr. Prrrman and Mr. WIIIIAMus answered to their names when 
called. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, Mr. SHarrorH, Mr. Harpwick, and Mr. 
Broussard entered the Chamber and answered to their names. 

Mr. KERN. Mr. President, I move that the Sergeant at Arms 
be directed to request the attendance of absent Senators. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Indiana. 

The motion was agreed to 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sergeant at Arms will execute 
the order of the Senate. 

Mr. Cutzton and Mr. O’Goratan entered the Chamber and 
answered to their names. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-nine Senators haye answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. KERN. Mr. President, I move that further proceedings 
under the call be dispensed with. 

The motion was agreed to. 


FEDERAL EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION. 


Mr. SUTHERLAND, from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 2846) to provide compensation 
for accidental injuries to employees of the United States result- 
ing in disability or death, reported it with amendments and 
submitted a report (No. 515) thereon. 


BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. SMITH of Maryland: 

A bill (S. 6276) granting a pension to Mary Battle; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. NORRIS: 

A bill (S. 6277) granting an increase of pension to Elizabeth 
C. Henderson; and 

A bill (S. 6278) granting an increase of pension to Clemen- 
tine M. Denslow; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JAMES: 

A bill (S. 6279) for the relief of William Harold Kehoe; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SHAFROTH: 

A bill (S. 6280) granting an increase of pension to Mary H. 
Trimble; and 

A bill (S. 6281) granting an increase of pension to Martha R. 
Hitchcock; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GALLINGER: 

A bill (S. 6282) granting an increase of pension to Melissa 
L. White (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 6283) granting an increase of pension to Ellen H. 
Oroggan (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. O’GORMAN: 

A bill (S. 6284) to carry out the findings of the Court of 
Claims in the case of Florine A. Albright; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

A bill (S. 6285) authorizing the settlement of certain out- 
standing liabilities of the Government by the issue of new drafts 
upon the return of drafts heretofore issued, and providing for 
settlement of the lost drafts representing said liabilities; to the 
Committee on Finance. 


FLAG DAY IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. SMITH of Maryland. Mr. President, I introduce a joint 
resolution making Wednesday, the 14th day of June, 1916, a 
legal holiday in the District of Columbia, and I ask unanimous 
consent for its present consideration. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 139) making Wednesday, the 
14th day of June, 1916, a legal holiday in the District of Co- 
lumbia was read twice by its title. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the joint resolution? 


There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution, which was 
read, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 8 of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That 8 the 14th 
day of June, 1916, to be known and celebrated as Day, is hereby 
made a legal public holiday in the District of an Fiag 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


AMENDMENT TO DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILI. 


Mr. LANE submitted an amendment proposing to appropriate 
$1,500 in aid of the Columbia Polytechnic Institute for the 
Blind in the District of Columbia, intended to be proposed by 
him to the District of Columbia appropriation bill (H. R. 
15774), which was referred to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia and ordered to be printed. 


REVOLT IN IRELAND, 


Mr. STONE. Mr. President, by direction of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, I report back favorably with amendments 
Senate resolution No. 196, submitted by the senior Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. KERN], and I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Missouri asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of the resolu- 
tion. Is there objection? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. What is the resolution, Mr. President? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is a resolution which was be- 
fore the Senate yesterday, having been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Stone], and subsequently withdrawn. The resolution will be 
read as proposed to be amended. 

1 17 Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 196, Rept. 316), as 
ollows: 


p 
curred, and whereas the relatives and friends in this country of such 
American citizens whose safety has been thus endangered are ap- 
aare de lest their lives and property have been imperiled: There- 
ore 


Resolved, That the Secretary of State be, and is hereby, requested to 
cause inquiry to be made as to the safety and well-being of American 
citizens in Ireland, and what steps, if any, may be necessary und proper, 
consistently with the reco law 0 “nations, for the safeguarding 
and protection of their lives and property. 

Mr. KERN. Mr. President, I hope unanimous consent will 
be given for the present consideration of the resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Unanimous consent is asked for 
the present consideration of the resolution. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider 
the resolution. 

Mr. FALL addressed the Senate on affairs in Mexico. 
having spoken for some time, he said: 

If the Senator from Indiana desires to have me suspend for 
the purpose of passing this resolution, I will do so, and continue 
my remarks on the appropriation bill. 

Mr. KERN. I should be very glad if the Senator would 
do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Owen in the chair). 
question is on agreeing to the resolution as amended. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 


AFFAIRS IN MEXICO, 


Mr. FALL. Mr. President, I shall vote for the adoption of 
this resolution. As to the necessity for its passage, I do not 
propose to give my own conclusions at this time. That there is 
and has been, however, necessity for the Congress of the United 
States, and particularly this branch of the Congress, to inform 
itself upon foreign matters generally and upon the treatment 
accorded American citizens in foreign countries, I have had no 
doubt for at least four years. 

For more than four years, Mr. President, I have been insist- 
ing that it was the duty of the Senate of the United States to 
inquir- into the treatment of American citizens in other countries, 
and particularly in the so-called Republic of Mexico, and that 
it was its duty, after investigation, failing action by the admin- 
istration, to take steps to adopt the necessary means to protect 
citizens where their protection should be granted; that it was 
the duty of the Congress of the United States to suggest meth- 
ods for the proper protection of the citizens of this country, and 
I am of the same conviction now. 

I might refer back to a discussion in this body occurring in 
August two years ago, in which one of the Senators on the other 
side of the Chamber expressed himself very strongly upon this 
question, and during which discussion he asked of other Sena- 


After 


The 
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tors why it was that the question of the treatment of Americans 
in Mexico and the question of the conditions existing in Mexico 
were treated so tenderly in this body, and why those conditions 
and the treatment of our citizens there were not proper subjects 
of inquiry. I am here to ask the same questicn to-day. I am 
going to take the time of the Senate, Mr. President, to point 
out the conditions existing in Mexico, but before doing so, I 
am going to invite the attention of the Senate to the attitude of 
the administration with reference to Mexican conditions. 

On August 27, 1913, the President of the United States came 
before the Congress of the United States and delivered a mes- 
sage upon Mexico, I have a printed copy of that message, and 
I am going to read into the Record extracts from the message, 
for the purpose of showing to the Senate and to the people of 
the United States the conception then entertained by the Presi- 
dent of the United States as to the proper attitude of this Gov- 
ernment with reference to Mexico and why this Government 
occupied a peculiar position with reference to Mexico. The 
President then said: 

The Government of the United States does not stand in the same 
case with the other great Governments of the world with re: of 
what is Low See or what Is likely to happen in Mexico. e offer 
our good offices not ee of our genuine desire to play the part 
of a friend, but also ause we are expected by the powers of the 
world to act as Mexico's nearest friend. 

He concluded his message by referring to the same subject 
again, and said: 


I am happy to sa 


y that several of the great Governments of the 
world have given this 


Government their nerous moral support in 


urging upon the provisional authorities of the se of Mexico the 
aeceptance of our proffered good offices in the spirit in which they 
were made. We have not acted in this tter under the ordinary 


ma 
principles of international ob tion. All the world e us in 
such circumstances to act as Mexico's nearest friend and intimate 
adviser. This is our immemorial relation toward her. There is no- 
where any serious question that we have the moral right in the case 
or that we are acting In the interest of a fair settlement and of good 
3 not for the promotion of some selfish interest of our own. 
f further motives were necessary than our own good will toward a 
sister Republic and our deep concern to see peace and order prevail 
in Central America, this consent of mankind to what we are attempt- 
ing, this attitude of the great nations of the world toward what we 
wey attempt in dealing with this distressed people at our doors, should 
make us feel the more solemnly bound to go to the utmost length of 
patience and forbearance in this painful and anxious business. 


We find, then, that on August 27, 1913, the President of the 
United States finally announced that this Government had a 
peculiar special interest in the troubles existing in Mexico, an 
interest peculiar to no other country; and that, aside from our 
own personal or peculiar interest in Mexico, we were expected 
by the great countries of the world to deal with the Mexican 
problem, We find the announcement made that the other great 
countries of the world had agreed to leave to the United States 
the settlement of the Mexican question, and, inferentially, to 
abide by what this Government might do, 

Mr. President, up to August 27, after the inauguration of 
President Wilson, no government was recognized in Mexico. 
Huerta, under the forms of the constitution of that Republic, 
was the legal President of Mexico. Revolutions were in ex- 
istence then against the administration of Huerta, as they have 
been continuously existing in Mexico against one man or an- 
other; and the leader of one of the revolutionary parties was 
the present de facto head or chief of Mexico, Mr. Carranza. 
Up to August 27, and after that date—nearly a year after— 
Huerta controlled the City of Mexico and the greater portion 
of the Mexican Republic. On the northern tier of States the 
so-called constitutionalists, recognizing generally Carranza as 
their chief, controlled some of the ports of entry on the border 
of this country and Mexico and partially controlled some of 
the States. 

The Congress of the United States had, prior to this time, 
passed an act empowering the President of the United States, 
by proclamation, to prevent the export from this country to 
Mexico of arms and ammunition. The President of the United 
States had refused, from the time of his inauguration up to 
August 27, to enforce the arms-embargo act against Huerta, 
but had enforeed it against Carranza, although he had re- 
fused to recognize the Huerta government. He had not only 
enforced the arms embargo against Carranza up to that time, 
and not enforced it against Huerta, but, although refusing to 
recognize the Huerta government, the President of the United 
States had himself turned over to the Huerta government arms 
and ammunition through the military arm of the Government. 

In June of that year Carranza at Matamoras had 128 machine 
guns and other guns, seized on this side of the line by the 
officers of the United States under the embargo act. Again, in 
the latter part of June or the Ist of July, the Constitutionalists 
had driven Huerta's forces across the boundary line from Sonora 


into Arizona at Naco and at Nogales, after fierce fighting. The 


Mexican troops were interned on this side. Some of them were 


returned by this Government to points in control of Huerta, 
and allowed again, over the pretest of the Constitutionalists, 
who had driven them across tke line, to join Huerta’s army. 
Others were not allowed to go back to Mexico, because of pro- 
tests of two Senators who are now Members of this body, and 
because of the action of the then governor of Texas in refusing 
to allow Huerta troops to be disembarked from the trains at 
the union station in El Paso, and compelling the military forces 
of the United States to take them to the military reserve at 
Fort Bliss. But the Ojeda troops and the Kosterliski troops, 
driven across by the Constitutionalists, taking refuge on this 
side, surrendered their arms and ammunition, machine guns 
und cannon; and I called the attention of the Senate of the 
United States then to the fact that these arms and this ammuni- 
tion were sent back into Mexico and delivered to the Huerta 
authorities by order of the Government of the United States, 
although the Huerta government was not recognized. 

A different policy was inaugurated in August after the receipt 
of this message by the Congress. The President of the United 
States had extracts from his message telegraphed to the Ameri- 
can consuls and diplomatic officers throughout the Republic of 
Mexico. On August 27, 1913, the date of the message, the fol- 
lowing telegram was sent. This is an official paraphrase of the 
official document furnished me by the State Department: 

The consul general was informed by the Secretary of State that the 
President had directed him, in view of the possibility of increased 
activity on the part of contending factions, to warn Americans to leave 
Mexico. The consul general was told that the Government of the 
United States would assist them in every possible — 5 and that for 
those who were near seaports ships would be po ded; also that 
financial assistance would be furnished to those need of it. The 
consul general was instructed to notify all officials, military or civil, 
exercising authority, that they would held strictly responsible for 
any harm done to Americans. ‘The consul general was instructed to 
furnish a copy of the telegram to the American Embassy at Mexico 
City, and the department had the same telegram repeated to all 
American consulates in Mexico. 

Again, on the same day, another telegram repeating portions 
of the President’s message was sent to the consul general in 
the City of Mexico and to the other consular officers south of the 
northern tier of States, with the statement that the consular 
office at Mexico City need not undertake to repeat to the 
northern tier of States the warning contained in that telegram 
and the statement that all officials, military and civil, wherever 
they might be, would be held strictly responsible for injuries 
to Americans, but that the Government of the United States 
itself would, directly from Washington, notify the consulates tn 
the northern tier of States, at Nogales, Hermosillo, Ciudad 
Juarez, Guadalajara, Nuevo Laredo, Matamoros, and other 
places. 

Mr. President, I will refer a little later to the action of the 
President of the United States following this message and these 
telegrams of August 27. At the present moment I am going to 
call the attention of the Senate to the fact that having changed 
his policy of “ watchful waiting,” the President of the United 
States made various announcements, both as to his change of 
policy and as to the reasons therefor and as to what he pro- 
posed to do with reference to Mexico and as to the character of 
government which he proposed to see established in that Re- 
public. In his special message to which I have just referred, 
he stated to Mr. Huerta what he must do, and the character of 
government which President Wilson expected to see established 
in Mexico. Quoting from his message, I read: 

America in particular—America north and south and upon both 
econtinents—waits upon the development of Mexico; and that de- 
velopment can be sound and only if it be the product of a 
genuine freedom, a just and orde Government founded upen law. 

* è Mexico has a great and enviable future before her, if only 
she choose and attain the paths of honest constitutional government. 

Again and again has the President referred to Mexico and 
as to what he proposed to do with Mexico along the same line. 
In the same message he uses time and again the expression 
“a constitutional government“ and a government “ on constitu- 
tional lines.” 

In his message to Congress on December 2, 1913, with refer- 
ence to Mexico, the President expressed himself as follows: 

We are the friends of constitutional government in America; we are 
more than its friends, we are its champio use in no other 
way can our n rs work out their development in peace and 
liberty. Mexico has no government. 

In the same message he says: 

We shall not, I believe, be o re to alter our policy of watchful 
waiting. And then, when the end com we shall hope to see con- 
stitutional order restored in distressed co by the concert and 
energy of such of her leaders as prefer the liberty of their people to 
their own ambitions. 

Again, in his special message of April 20, 1914, the President 
said: i 

If we are to accept the tests of its own constitution (Mexico’s) it 
has no government, 
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The President was interviewed by one of the writers of this 
country well known to the public, and the interview was pub- 


lished in the Saturday Evening Post on May 23, 1914. Mr. 
President, I read with great interest a word picture of the 
President of the United States drawn by that facile writer, 
Samuel Blythe, as the President sat with his long white fingers 
interlaced, gazing through the windows of the White House 
onto the grounds, with a look in his eyes that struck Mr. 
Blythe, I presume, at least, as some evidence of statesmanship, 
The President said, as quoted by Mr. Blythe: 

In any event we shall deem it our duty to help the Mexican people, 
and we shall continue until we have satisfactory knowledge that peace 
has been restored, that a constitutional government is reorganized, and 
that the way is open for the peaceful reorganization of that harassed 
country. a 

Again, the. President addressed the loyal members of his 
party in Indianapolis on January 9, 1915, and among a few 
other things said: ö 

Until the end of the Diaz reign 80 per cent of the ple of Mexico 
never had a “look In” in determining who should be their governor, or 
what their government should be, 

Then he proceeded to say that we should let them alonc; 
that it is not your business, not mine, not his, not the business 
of any man in the United States as to what the Mexicans 
should do. He continued by saying that they had a right to 
spill as much blood as they desired to spill. 

On June 18, 1914, there was a meeting of the delegates of 
the A B C powers—Argentina, Brazil, and Chile—with Justice 
Lamar and Mr. Lehmann, delegates appointed by the President 
of the United States, at Niagara Falls, for the purpose of con- 
sidering the difficulties between this country and Mexico. That 
convention was attended by the Huerta delegates, Robassa 
and others, but was not attended by the Carranza delegates. 
Through the American delegates an invitation was extended to 
Carranza to send delegates, in order that the matters in dis- 
pute between the so-called constitutionalists and the Huertaists 
might be considered and settled at the same time. In the in- 
vitation so extended, speaking after consultation, as they said, 
with Mr. Bryan, Secretary of State, and the President of the 
United States, the American delegates said that the purpose 
was to bring that war—Mexico’s civil war—to a close; that to 
restore peace and constitutional government was the aim of the 
President of the United States. 

On June 2, 1915, the President issued a statement to the 
American people in which he said that the policy or want of 
policy heretofore pursued would necessarily be changed, and 
that he proposed to invite all the leaders of the different fac- 
tions in Mexico to a conference, and that failing an agreement 
by these leaders it would then become the duty of the United 
States to act as it saw fit in restoring order in Mexico. I quote 
from this message: 


But neither do they (the pas of the United States) wish to see 
ntter ruin come upon her (Mexico), and they deem it their duty as 
friends and neighbors to lend any aid they properly can to any instru- 
mentality which promises to be effective in bringing about a settle- 
ment which will 5 real objects of the revolution, constitu- 
tional government, and the rights of the people. * * * It is time, 
therefore, that the Government of the United States should frankly 
state the policy which, in these extraordinary circumstances, it becomes 
its duty to adopt. It must presently do what it has not hitherto done 
or felt at Mber y to do, lend its active moral support to some man or 
group of men e $ who can rally the suffering people of Mexico 
to their support in an effort to ignore, they can not unite, the warring 
factions of the country, return to the constitution of the Republic so 
long in abeyance, nnd set up a government at Mexico City which the 
great powers of the world can recognize. 

Later the President of the United States invited the A B C 
powers of the Latin America, together with other Latin Ameri- 
ean countries both north and south, to join with us in- the 
effort to bring about peace in Mexico. A consultation was held 
and a joint note was forwarded signed by the Secretary of State 
of the United States and by the representatives of each of 
those countries. It was forwarded to each of the leaders in 
Mexico and of various factions. The statement joined in by 
the United States I shall read: 

We, the undersigned, believe that if the men directing the armed 
movements in Mexico—whether political or military chiefs—should 
agree to meet, either in person or by delegates, far from the sound of 
cannon and with no other inspiration save the thought of their afflicted 
land, there to exchange ideas and to determine the fate of the * 
from such action would undoubtedly result the strong and unyieldin 
pr ergy requisite to the creation of a provisional government, whic 
should adopt the first steps necessary to the constitutional reconstruc- 
tion of the country—and to issue the first and most essential of them 
all, the immediate cail to general elections. 

Mr. President, the answer of Mr. Carranza to this joint note 
reads in part: 


The First Chief * * 


can not consent that the interior affairs 


of the Republic be handled by mediation or by any initiative of any 
foreign government. 


Shortly thereafter he was notified that he would be recog- 
nized as the First Chief in Mexico, or, as he styles himself, as 
the Chief Depository of the Executive Power. 

The reason for the action of the President of the United 
States in recognizing Mr. Carranza under these circumstances, 
and in the face of the refusal of Mr. Carranza to accept the 
invitation either of this country or the joint invitation of this 
country and the Latin-American countries—the reason for his 
recognition after such a refusal in the face of our declared 
purpose, in the event he so refused, has been a matter of interest 
undoubtedly to people throughout the entire Union, as it has to 
a large majority, I may say, of the people of Mexico. 

So a resolution was offered in this body January 6. 1916, as 
the Senate had no official notice that there had been any 
recognition of any government in Mexico, asking the President 
of the United States if there was a recognized government; 
and if so, what it was, how it was constituted, whether it was 
a constitutional government, and the reasons for its recognition, 

The last word the Senate had upon the subject was that there 
was no government in Mexico, and that the whole and the sole 
purpose of this administration was to see a constitutional 
government restored immediately in Mexico, and an immediate 
call issued for a free election. The resolution passed the Sen- 
ate unanimously, and a month and 11 days afterwards an 
answer to this resolution was sent into the Senate, and it has 
been lying before this body since February 17. 

Mr. President, I may say that prior to my entering this 
body, and since that time, the study of foreign affairs, particu- 
larly in the relation of this country to Latin-American coun- 
tries, has been a subject of great interest to myself from time 
to time, and as I could I have availed myself of the oppor- 
tunity to examine the state papers, and, of course, in doing so, 
incidentally I have examined the state papers of this Govern- 
ment in correspondence with other Governments aside from the 
Latin-American Governments. I want to make the statement 
now, Mr. President, that this answer to the resolution is the 
most remarkable state paper every filed in the archives of the 
Senate of the United States, or ever filed in the archives of 
this Government or in any other department. Never in the 
history of diplomacy was such a State document given publicity. 

Remember that the President, and the President joined by 
the representatives of other countries at his invitation, had 
notified all the leaders of Mexico that they must confer and 
must settle their difficulties; that they must agree upon some 
man who could be recognized by other Governments, or that 
the Government of the United States would upon its own ini- 
tiative act. At that time Francisco Villa was one of the 
leaders of the contending factions in Mexico, and until after 
the recognition of the Carranza Government he was a very 
powerful factor in the affairs of Mexico. The President of the 
United States indorsed in his letter of transmittal the answer 
prepared by his Secretary of State to the Senate resolution. 

The report of the Secretary of State has my approval, 

Wooprow WILSON. 

Mr. Lansing undertakes to go into the history of the troubles 
in Mexico to a limited extent, but he refers to the statement of 
the President of the United States of June 2, 1915, from which 
I have read, and which I have just repeated, directed to the 
leaders of the factions and notifying them that in the event of 
their failure to obey his instructions then he would act of 
his own initiative. Among all the State documents of all the 
countries of the world, as I have said, this is unique, The answer 
is that Mr. Carranza was recognized and this country insisted 
no longer upon a conference. He refers to the statement sent out 
jointly by this country and the Latin-American countries. He 
does not include in this remarkable statement the answer of 
Carranza, but he refers to it. 


The attempt to bring the factions together for a conference failed, 


Here are the reasons for the recognition of Carranza, in so far 
as you are able to judge from the report indorsed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States: 


Substantially all the commanders and others in authority who were 
associated wi Gen, Villa replied directly and independently, in 
yaried language, accepting the suggestion for a conference, On the 
other hand, all the commanders and others In authority who were 
affiliated with Gen. Carranza replied bricfly to the effect that the appeal 
had been referred to Gen Carranza, whose superior authority they 
acknowledged, and who would make such reply as he deemed proper. 
The inference te be drawn was plain. On the one hand, there seemed 
to be no central organization among the VIIllsta forces, while, on the 
other hand, submission to a central authority was evidenced in the 
replies of the Carranzistas. The unity and loyalty of the Carranzistas 
appeared to indicate the ultimate triumph of that faction, ally 
as the Carranzista forces were then in control of approximately T5 per 
cent of the territory of Mexico. 
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The Secretary of State in making that last statement was 
going into a field of which he knew and knows nothing. Every 
paper which he has prepared and every utterance which he has 
made upon Mexican matters simply establishes the fact that he 
knows nothing whatsoever of Mexican conditions. The Secre- 
tary of State may be dompetent to deal with diplomatic mat- 
ters; he is going far afield when he undertakes to judge of facts 
and conditions as they exist in Mexico. But as an exhibit, as 
the substantial statement, with reference to the answer of the 
Carranzista chiefs or leaders, he files a document prepared by 
Mr. Arredondo, ambassador designate of Mexico to the United 
States at Washington. On page 22 of this remarkable so-called 
message of the President of the United States will be found Mr. 
Arredondo’s naive statement as to the leaders, who the leaders 
are, and refers to their action in referring our note for answer 
to Mr. Carranza; and one statement I think will convince the 
Senate at least as to how easy it was to secure exactly the kind 
of answer that was desired by Mr. Carranza from any of these 
gentlemen who so answered. 

T am not going to read all the names of the officials, the gov- 
ernors, and so forth, who answered. They are in Spanish, and it 
would be difficult for the stenographer to write them out; but 
a long list of 27 or 28 governors and military leaders is given, 
who had “ just been appointed ” by Mr. Carranza, who answered 
that— 

All of the above leaders of the constitutionalist 9 vernors 
who have been just appointed recognize the first chieftain of Mr. 


Carranza and his authority as the depository of the executive power of 
the nation, as they have recently stated it when replying to the note 


1 
addressed to them by the Secretary of State of the United States and, 


the American diplomatic representatives, 


In other words, the Villa leaders banded together against 
Carranza replied separately, Gen. Angeles, Gen, Raoul Madero, 
and the other leaders accepting the invitation of the Govern- 
ment of the United States to meet on American soil or elsewhere 
and to agree to form such a government as the President of the 
United States said they must form, and the leaders of Mr. Car- 
ranza just appointed by him, with the exception of possibly two 
or three, all answered that Mr. Carranza would answer for 
them, and Mr. Carranza declined the invitation, and therefore 
we recognize Mr. Carranza. i 

Now, let us see. The President, as I have shown you by his 
own words, written and spoken, which I have quoted and are of 
record, has said to the people of the world—the people of Latin 
America, the people of Mexico, the people of the United States— 
what he proposed to do with Mexico, the character of govern- 
ment which he proposed to adopt—a government formed under 
the constitution of Mexico as it exists, a government prepared 
to call an immediate election for the Presidency. The Presi- 
dent's words sounded well to the people of the United States, 
and the people of the United States are loyal to the President 
of the United States, whoever he may be, and are ready to accept 
his statements at their face value. 

You have heard Mr. Wilson; now let us hear Mr. Carranza. 

The Secretary of State has refused to furnish the reports 
of the consular agents of the United States or of our representa- 
tives in Mexico; he has refused to furnish to the Senate of the 
United States at its request the reports of the Brazilian min- 
ister made while he was acting for the United States in 
Mexico; he has refused to furnish to us for our information 
the reports of such men as Duval West, whom we in the 
Southwest know to be a man worthy of belief, honest, sincere, 
and courageous, and whom we know to be the only man whom 
the President of the United States has ever sent into Mexico 
who has personally gone through the by-ways and highways 
of Mexico and has visited the camp of practically every man 
in revolution in Mexico who has not been simply a hanger-on 
around the court of Carranza or of Villa, but who, raised on the 
border, knowing something of Mexican conditions, competent to 
ascertain for himself exactly the conditions as they existed 
at the moment, went to Carranza and to the different Car- 
ranza leaders, went to Villa and to the different Villa leaders in 
their camps, and went to Zapata and interviewed Zapata him- 
self and his individual leaders in the States of Guerrero and 
Morelos; and his report is refused to the Senate of the United 
States, as I have said. Yet, unfortunately for the consistency 
of the administration, they have forwarded with this message 
the papers prepared by Arredondo, the ambassador designate, 
Among those are the decrees of Mr. Carranza, setting forth 
the character of government which he proposes to establish 
and which he has established. 

In the first place, he gives to the President of the United 
States and to the people of the world, by a decree, a statement 
of his authority for assuming the supreme power in Mexico. 
This is “Inclosure No. 4 E, declaration to the nation,” and is 
signed “ V. Carranza, First Chief of the Constitutional Army 


and Depository of the Executive Power of the Republic of 
Mexico.” This becomes an official document in the files of the 
Senate of the United States by virtue of its accompanying the 
message of Mr. Lansing and of its receiving the indorsement of 
the President of the United States ns explaining his action. Mr. 
Carranza, as will be found on page 30, says: 


Then I, as governor of the State of Coahuila, and in obedience to the 
constitutional provisions, articles 121 and 128 of our fundamental 
er, assumed the representation of the Republic in the terms in 
which the constitution itself vests me with this right, and supported by 
the people which rose in arms to regain its liberty. 


Carranza quotes the constitution as the basis of his title, and 
I shall quote it here, and then I shall follow with other quota- 
tions showing his “ respect“ for the constitution of his country. 
The provision reads: 


freedom, its ob- 
to it and to the laws 


Mr. Carranza says to the President of the United States that 
he assumed authority to lead a rebellion against Huerta by 
virtue of article 121 and of article 128, which, combined, I have 
just read, and which he quotes for our information as the basis 
of his title, and which of itself says that, even in cases of rebel- 
lion, the constitution as it exists shall be reestablished the 
moment that peace is restored. This is the basis, remember, 
of Mr. Carranza’s title as indorsed to us by the President of the 
United States. 

Senators, another decree setting forth the character of Mr. 
Carranza's government which he proposes to establish in Mexico, 
standing firmly upon the constitution of 1857, is also indorsed 
to us officially by the President of the United States in this 
message, and you will find it set forth on pages 28 and 29. 

Now, bear in mind the character of government which the 
President of the United States has said in every utterance upon 
the subject that he proposed to establish in Mexico; bear in 
mind that he said to Huerta, “ Because you have not established 
this character of government, we will not recognize you; you 
must get out, and you must not become a candidate for election 
as the President of Mexico under your constitution, because you 
have violated the constitution.” Remember that Mr. Huerta 
was elected under the forms of the constitution as the constitu- 
tional President of the Republic of Mexico. During his entire 
régime law and order were enforced wherever he had jurisdic- 
tion in the Republic; the constitution was not suspended in any 
district over which he had control in Mexico; the laws of Mexico 
were not abrogated in any precinct or in any State or in any 
portion of the Federal Republic over which he had jurisdiction ; 
he stood by the constitution of Comonfort, Lerdo de Tejada, and 
Juarez. 

This man Carranza places himself upon the constitution and 
appeals to the people of the world for recognition, and here is 
what he tells the President of the United States that he proposes 
to do; and despite all the fair words and phrases so eloquently 
expressed by the President of the United States in public 
speeches, in messages to the Congress of the United States, and 
in quoted interviews in the press of the United States, this is 
what Carranza has done. Reading from page 28 of the Presi- 
dent's message, we find Carranza saying: 

That, therefore, in accordance with the most general sentiments 
among the leaders of the constitutionalist anap; the governors of the 
States, and of other collaborators of the revolution, and interpre 
the needs of the Mexican people, I, Venustiano Carranza, have seen fi 
to decree the following. 

Article 2 provides: 


Art. 2. The first chief of the revolution and depository of the execu- 
tive power of the Republic shall enact and enforce, during the struggle, 
all e laws, provisions, and measures tending to meet the economic, 
social, and 9 needs of the 3 carrying into effect the 
reforms which public opinion demands as indispensable for the estab- 
lishment of a r e which will 8 the equality of Mexicans 
among themselves, agrarian laws favoring the creation of small land- 
owners, the suppression of latifundla or large landholders, and the 
restoration to townships of the lands illegally taken from them; fiscal 
laws tending to establish an uitable system of taxation on real 
estate ; Jaws wanuy to improve the condition of the rural laborer, the 
workin „ the er, and, in general, of the worki classes; the 
establishment of municipal freedom as a constitutional institution; 

system of organization of the army; amendments of 
the election laws in order to insure the effectiveness of suffrage; organi- 
vation of an independent er power, in the federation as well as in 
the States; revision of the laws relative to marri: and the civil 
status of persons ; ryance of the 
laws of renem; revision of : 
or e 


amendment oi proceđure urpose of expeditin, 
causing the effectiveness of the administration of justice ; revision of 
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Jaws relative to tho oltation of mines, petroleum, water rights, 


forests, and other na resources of the country, in order to destroy 
the old ré; 


me and to prevent the formation 


the monopolies created by 
will insure the absolute observ- 


of new ones; political reforms whic 
ance of the constitution of Mexico 

The only place, I may interject, where the constitution of 
Mexico is referred to 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Will the Senator read that again? 

Mr. FALL. Certainly. 

Political reforms which will insure the absolute observance of the 
constitution of Mexico and, in general, all the other laws which may 
be deemed necessary to insure for all the inhabitants of the country 
the effectiveness and full enjoyment of their rights and their equality 
before the laws. > 

Article 3, 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, before the Senator 
passes from that, let me ask him a question. Am I correct in 
understanding that by that article Gen. Carranza has not only 
assumed the complete executive power, but bas taken unto him- 
self the entire lawmaking power of the Republic of Mexico? 

Mr. FALL. And the judicial power. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND, That would follow, because under the 
power to make laws he would have the power to deal with the 
judiciary. 

Mr. FALL. If the Senator will allow me to read a little 
further, I think that will be made plain. 

Mr, SUTHERLAND. So that the effect of it is, that Gen. 
Carranza has assumed a complete dictatorship? 

Mr. FALL. Not only that, but, as I shall show you by his 
own words, sir, he proposes to have a constitutional convention 
formed by himself which will transform these laws into consti- 
tutional precepts. He proposes to form a constitution for 
Mexico composed of the laws which he says he proposes to 
enact. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President 

Mr. FALL. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WORKS. I should like to ask the Senator at what date 
and in what connection this decree was issued by Carranza? 

Mr. FALL. It was issued at Vera Cruz after we turned Vera 
Oruz over to Mr. Carranza. After we had refused to recognize 
Huerta; after we had allowed Carranza to go into the City of 
Mexico, and then had turned Vera Cruz over to him and were 
acting as his friend, he issued this decree. 

Mr. WORKS. But it was issued before the recognition of the 
Carranza government? 

Mr. FALL. Long before; and is the basis used by Mr. Lan- 
sing in his message for his answer to the questions propounded 
by the Senate as to whether there was a constitutional Govern- 
ment in Mexico, and what assurances this Government had 
received that the constitution would be observed and that the 
laws would be enforced in Mexico. This is the answer. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
from New Mexico another question? 

Mr. FALL. Certainly. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The Senator from New Mexico is prob- 
ably better informed about the conditions in Mexico, not only 
than anyone else in the Senate but than anyone else in the coun- 
try, and I have great regard for his opinion upon Mexican 
matters. This would seem to dispose of all of the powers— 
legislative, executive, and judicial—by vesting them in Gen. 
Carranza, so far as the Federal Government is concerned. Now, 
I ask the Senator from New Mexico whether or not, as a 
matter of fact, in substantially all of the States of Mexico 
similar occurrences have taken place with reference to the 
governors, and if it be not a fact that Mexico to-day, both as 
to the Federal Government and as to the various State gov- 
ernments, has ceased to be a country governed by law, and is 
governed by special edicts issued by Carranza and by the 
various governors in the various States? 

Mr. FALL. The Senator has stated the condition correctly. 
Not only has the constitution of every State been set aside, but 
Mr. Carranza declared to us that he was going to set it aside, 
as I shall show further along. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Mexico 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. FALL. Yes. 

Mr. WORKS. I should like to ask the Senator to what 
extent the laws of Mexico are being executed and enforced by 
the courts? p 

Mr. FALL, There are no courts in thè Republic of Mexico 
in operation, except that several months ago Mr. Carranza 
appointed—I think under some decree of his own—three judges, 
with certain jurisdiction, probably, for the federal district of 
Mexico, and in his decree he prescribed the oath which they 
should take. It was not that they should support the constitu- 
tion and laws of the Republic, but that they should support 


the “plan of Guadalupe” and the decrees of Carranza; but that 
judicial forum is not in operation—it is simply a court in name. 

Mr. WORKS. Is it not true that all offenses and alleged 
crimes, whether of a military or civil character, are summarily 
tried by court-martial and the parties charged executed, without 
any decree or judgment of a court? 

Mr. FALL. Undoubtedly, sir. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Not only is that so, but have not decrees 
been issued of such character that acts already past have been 
declared offenses and men have been punished to the extent of 
being executed under such ex post facto decrees? 

Mr. FALL. Undoubtedly, sir. Ostensibly a court-martial 
tries offenses. In a few instances what we would know as a 
court-martial does take cognizance of offenses; but, as a gen- 
eral thing, in ninety cases out of a hundred, what they call 
court-martial proceedings resulting in the death penalty, sim- 
ply mean the order of some one chieftain sitting behind a table 
to a squad of soldiers to “take this man out and shoot him.” 
I have said in 90 per cent of the cases that is true; I will say 
that this is the procedure in 99 per cent of the cases; that 
Mexico has been devastated; that many of her best men have 
been put to death; and some of her best blood has been spilled 
in exactly this way. 

I have here before me, and I intended to call attention to it 
a little later, but I will do so now, a translation of all the pro- 
ceedings in the court-martial of Garcia Granados in the City 
of Mexico immediately after notice of the intention to recog- 
nize V. Carranza by this Government. Garcia Granados was 
known as a lawyer, a writer, and a statesman of wide reputa- 
tion; possibly not in this country, but in Europe particularly 
he was known as a law writer, an author, and a statesman of 
the very highest character. Unfortunately for himself he had 
accepted a cabinet position as secretary of Gobernacion, as they 
call it, in Huerta’s cabinet. That was his only offense. It 
was shown by the testimony which I have that immediately 
upon the seizure of Pino, Suarez, and Madero he resigned. It 
was shown by the undisputed testimony—no evidence was of- 
fered to contradict it—that his whole effort had been to bring 
peace to his distracted country; that he was acting with 
Huerta simply in an attempt to bring about a government in 
Mexico; and that, his efforts failing, he resigned and retired to 
the privacy of his home. Immediately upon notice being given 
that Carranza would be recognized, Garcia Granados was ar- 
rested and tried before a court-martial. The prosecuting at- 
torney only asked, after the trial was over, that he might be 
found guilty and that the sentence might be two years’ confine- 
ment. He was found guilty, and he was shot in less than 24 
hours. 

Mr. NORRIS. What was the charge? ? 

Mr. FALL. That he had been a member of Huerta's cabi- 
net—the cabinet of a man recognized by all the great powers 
of the world as the president of Mexico, 

Mr. NORRIS. Was that offense made a crime by some decrece 
of Carranza? 

Mr. FALL. It was made a crime by virtue of these court- 
martial proceedings. Not only was this fate visited upon 
Garcia Granados, but in 1914, when Carranza entered the City 
of Mexico, his followers shot down members of the senate, 
members of the house, members of the Congress of the Republic 
of Mexico, and great statesmen, until the streets ran with blood. 

Carbajal begged this Government to prevent Carranza going 
into the City of Mexico until satisfactory assurances had been 
given that murders would not be committed; that his wrath 
would not be visited upon those who had not supported him. 
This Government failed to seeure such assurance, 

But, Mr. President, I want to read a little further from this 
remarkable statement of Mr. Carranza. I had not completed it. 
Astonishing as it may appear to the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
SUTHERLAND], who is a lawyer, and the other Senators present 
here, Mr. Carranza did not stop with article 2 as to what he 
was going to do. 

Arr. 3. In order to continue the struggle and to carry into effect 
the reforms referred to in the preceding article, the chief of the revolu- 
tion is hereby expressly authorized to convene and organize the consti- 
tutionalist army and direct the operations of the campaign; to appoint 
the governors and military commanders of the States and to remove 
them freely; to effect the expropriations on account of public utility 
which may be necessary for the distribution of lands, founding of 
townships, and other public services— 

Expropriations, as I presume you understand, are confisca- 
tions— 
to negotiate loans, issue obligation against the national treasury, indi- 
cating the property which shall guarantee them; to appoint and re- 
move freely Federal employees of the civil administration and of the 
States and to fix the powers of each of them; to make, either directly 


or through the chiefs he may appoint ent one for lands, buildings, 
å other elements of war; and to 


arms, horses, vehicles, provisions, an 
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create decorations and decree recompenses for services rendered to the 
revolution. 

The Senate wanted to know whether the President of the 
United States had any assurances that a free and constitutional 
election was to be held; because, I may say, having known some- 
thing of the introduction of the resolution to which this message 
is an answer, that it was worded with reference to the declara- 
tion of the President. 

In answer, Mr. Lansing cites this decree and other decrees or 
letters to the same effect, and says that we have assurances of 
early elections, or of immediate elections. You will recall that 
in all the President’s expressions he has insisted upon “ imme- 
diate and free elections.” Let us see the character of the elec- 
tions: 

Arr 4. Upon the success of the revolution, when the supreme chicf- 
tainship may be established in the City of Mexico and after the elec- 
tions for municipal councils in the majority of the States of the Re- 
public, the first chief of the revolution, as depository of the executive 

wer, shall issue the call for election of congressmen, fixing in the calls 
Phe dates and terins in which the elections ll be held. 

Now, the promise is that after the success of the revolution, 
and after the supreme chieftainship may be established in the 
City of Mexico, municipal elections shall be called. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. FALL. I yield to the Senator from California. 

Mr. WORKS. But those elections were to be held, not under 
the laws of Mexico as they existed, and which I suppose pro- 
vided for these elections, but under the orders and decrees of 
Carranza? 

Mr. FALL. Entirely. The Senator is correct. The constitu- 
tion and the laws are set aside. All State officers are dis- 
charged. All civil and federal officers of the entire Republic of 
Mexico, so called, are ousted, and he fills their places. All the 
State officers and governors are ousted, and he appoints persons 
to take their places. He changes the law not only of the Federal 
Government but of the States. He has not only done that, sir, 
but I can say to you now, in passing—and I might as well make 
the statement now—that he has changed boundary lines. The 
State lines are fixed in the constitution of Mexico. The bound- 
ary lines of every State and-every Federal Territory are 
fixed by constitutional enactment, and can only be changed by 
constitutional amendment in the manner provided for the amend- 
ment of the constitution of Mexico; and this man has arbitrarily 
changed the boundary lines of subdivisions of Mexico. Not only, 
sir, has he discharged all State officials and ignored the consti- 
tution and the laws, but he has actually merged and changed 
States and Territories by arbitrary decrees, and fixed new lines, 

Mr. NORRIS. Then these elections that are going to be held 
will be held under the supervision of men that he has put into 
office, I presume? 

Mr. FALL. Precisely. Not only that, but note the promise 
and then recall the facts. Where is the “ government” estab- 
lished in the Republic of Mexico to-day? Can you now under- 
stand some reason for Mr. Carranza's not establishing the 
Government in the City of Mexico, which is in his control? 
The promise is that when order shall be established and the 
supreme chieftainship established in the “City of Mexico” he 
will proceed to call municipal elections. He has never estab- 
lished the supreme chieftainship in the “City of Mexico,” but 
he has declared the city of Queretaro as the capital of the Re- 
public. As the Senator has well suggested, Mr. Carranza pro- 
poses to appoint the municipal officers. He proposes to see, 
then, that the municipal elections are held, and that, after that 
is done, he will call congressional elections in the different 
States; and then what shall be done? 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, in that connection I think it 
should be borne in mind that all of these things are to take 
place under the regulation of Carranza himself. 

Mr. FALL. Not only that, but he assumes the power, of 
course, to arrange the congressional districts, to apportion the 
representation in the different States and in the National Con- 
gress. He selects the election officers. He nominates the can- 
didates. He will have his own men elected. He will name 
every congressman who is elected in the entire Republic of 
Mexico, 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, is it true that the con- 
ditions which the Senator from New Mexico describes prevail 
in some of the States where peaceful conditions exist? 

Mr. FALL. ‘There is not a State in the Republic of Mexico 
where peaceful conditions exist. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND, There are some States where there is 
no conflict between 

Mr. FALL. There is not a State in the Republic in which 
there is not armed conflict to-day. 


LIII 
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Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, if I understand correctly, 
what the Senator from New Mexico is giving to the Senate is 
the reasons which the President of the United States sends to 
the Senate for his recognition of Carranza as first chief of the 
Republie of Mexico? 

Mr. FALL. Yes. 

Article 5 of this remarkable document: 

Once the federal congress has been installed, the chief of the reyolu- 
tion shall render an account before it of the use he may have made of 
the powers with which he is vested hereby, 

Now, allow me to interject that he is “ vested hereby ” by the 
chief of the revolution. This is a revolving government, you 
understand. The powers with which V. Carranza is hereby 
vested are hereby vested in V. Carranza by V. Carranza. This 
document is signed simply by V. Carranza and his chief clerk 
of the department of the interior, Adolf de la Huerta. 

ART. 5. Once the federal congress has been installed, the chief of 
the revolution shall render an account before it of the use he ma 
have made of the powers with which he is vested hereby, and he shall 
especially submit the reforms made and put into effect during the 
struggle, in order that congress may ratify them, amend them, or 
supplement them, and to the end that those which it may see fit may 
be raised to the rank of constitutional precepts, before the reestablish- 
ment of constitutional order. 

Now, you understand, Mr, Carranza has appointed his con- 
gress. Then he goes before the congress with all of the decrees 
and the orders and the laws, and so forth, which he has enacted 
during what he calls the preconstitutional period. He presents 
these laws and orders and decrees to his congress. They may 
either ratify them, amend them, or supplement them. They can 
not reject them under his decree. They may ratify, they may 
amend, they may supplement, and then they become constitu- 
tional precepts. 

Mr. WORKS. And the Senator might say, in that connection, 
that if they do not follow out his directions they will be stood 
up against a wall and shot. 

Mr. FALL. Precisely. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Let me ask the Senator one more 
question. Can the Senator from New Mexico tell us whether 
the President of the United States recognized Carranza because 
of these matters which the Senator has so graphically de- 
scribed, or in spite of them? 

Mr. FALL. I have had an idea, at times, that Carranza was 
a man after the heart of the President of the United States. 
When I noticed, for instance, section 7 of the Post Office appro- 
priation bill, vesting absolute and arbitrary powers in the Post- 
master General, and when I have seen some other arbitrary acts 
and investments of power, and when I have seen the Congress 
of the United States whipped into line at various times and 
made to reverse themselyes and do exactly what the gentleman 
in the White House has commanded, I haye thought at times 
that he recognized Carranza because Carranza was a man after 
his own heart. I have thought it possible, sir, that if the Presi- 
dent of the United States had the power to form a Government, 
this is possibly the character of Government which he would 
form. 

After congress has elevated into constitutional precepts the 
decrees of Mr. V. Carranza, adopted by Mr. V. Carranza by 
virtue of the power vested in Mr. V. Carranza by Mr. Y. Car- 
ranza, then the federal congress, under article 6— 
shall convene the ple to the election of president of the Republic, 
and as soon as this takes place the frst chief of the revolution shall 
deliver to the president-elect the executive power of the nation. 

Mr. President, I think I can safely say that so far as I have 
established the truth of the statement I have made, that this 
was the most remarkable document which could be found by 
searching the archives of any department of this Government. 
Certainly nothing like it has ever been known in the history of 
the diplomacy of this or any other civilized country. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

Mr. FALL. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator intends to take it up later, I 
do not care to have him answer my question now; but for fear 
he has forgotten it, I want to call his attention to the fact that 
earlier in his remarks he made reference to a report made to the 
State Department by a Mr. West, whom the President, as I un- 
derstand, had sent into Mexico to get information before he 
acted on the recognition of anybody. The Senator has said that 
that report from Mr. West was not sent to the Senate. I should 
like to ask the Senator if he has any knowledge of the report 
made by Mr. West, and whether it is true that Mr. West was 
sent there for the purpose of getting information? 

The Senator has stated that Mr. West made the most thor- 
ough investigation of anybody who was sent into Mexico, and 
that he went into all the camps of all the belligerents and all the 
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factions. If the Senator can give us some information about his 
report, I wish he would do so. i 

Mr. FALL. I will say, in answer to the question of the Sen- 
ator, that Mr. West is a high-toned, honest, sincere, loyal gentle- 
man; that in so far as I personally know he has never given a 
copy of his report to anyone. I will say, upon my own authority, 
knowing Duvall West, knowing the conditions in Mexico, that 
his report must have been to this effect in substance, that Mex- 
ico was socially, politically, and financially bankrupt; that none 
of these leaders were worthy of recognition; and that as in any 
other bankruptcy the only method to pursue was to appoint a 
receiver. 

Mr. President, here is Mr. Arredondo’s statement, furnished 
October 7, 1915, after he was notified by this Government that 
Carranza would be recognized. He was here in Washington a 
the time, and he knew what form of law would continue in force, 
what government would continue in force in Mexico. 

Mr. NORRIS. May I ask the Senator before he leaves the 
question of Mr. West if Mr. West made a report? 

Mr. FALL. He made a report. 

Mr. NORRIS. Has the State Department declined to send in 
the document? 

Mr. FALL. It has declined. It has declined to send any of 
the documents or data asked for by the Senate of the United 
States. I read the approval of the President upon this docu- 
ment. Mr. Arredondo states: 

The declarations issued to the Nation on December 14, 1914, and 
June 11 of the present year— 

That I have been reading from— 
clearly define the politica! pro; of the provisional constitutionalist 
Government which will be continued until the conditions of the country 
may permit the holding of general elections and the installation of a 
general congress. 

I am reading from page 23 of the message. There was no 
time fixed, there was no promise given as to any period at which 
this unconstitutional, arbitrary, autocratic government is to 
cease—this government constituted by the joint efforts of Venus- 
tiano Carranza and Woodrow Wilson. 

Mr. President, I have here among many other documents a 
copy of the bill of rights of the Mexican constitution. I want 
to say that statesmen and writers on constitutional government 
whom I have read have pronounced the Mexican constitution 
to be the most progressive written constitution ever adopted by 
any nation. I am going to ask that this extract from the con- 
stitution of Mexico on the “rights of man” may be printed as 
a part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hucues in the chair). 
Without objection, permission will be granted. 

Mr. GALLINGER, I will ask the Senator if it is lengthy? 

Mr. FALL. I think it would require a very short time to 
read it. Possibly I had better read it for the information of 
the Senate. I think it would be very enlightening, 

Mr. GALLINGER. My thought was that it ought to be read. 

Mr. FALL: Then I withdraw the request for its publication 
without reading, and I will read it now, so that it may come in 
sequence. May I ask the Secretary to read it? It will relieve 
me for a few moments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Secre- 
tary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

{From the Mexican Constitution.] 
Modern Constitutions (Dodd, Vol. II, pp. 40 to 46), 
Trrie I. 
SECTION 1. THE RIGHTS OF MAN, 


ARTICLE 1. The Mexican people ize that the rights of man are 
the basis and the object of social institutions. 553 de- 
clare that all the laws and all the authorities of the coun should 
— uig maintain the guaranties which the present constitution 
esta 


ART. 2. In the Republic all are born free. Slaves who set foot upon 
the national territory shall recover, by that act alone, their liberty, and 
shall have a right to the protection of the laws. 

ArT. 3. truction shi free. The law shall determine what pro- 
fessions require a diploma for thelr exercise and what requisites are 
8 to obtain such diplomas. 

one shall be free to in any honorable and use- 
ful profession, industrial pursuit, or occupation suitable to him and to 
avail himself of its products, The exercise of these liberties shall not 
be hindered except by judicial sentence when such exercise injures the 
rights of a t executive order issued in the manner 
specified by law, w 


— compensation and consent (unless the work be 

m as a penalty by, the judicial satbority }- 
With respect to public services, the follo tHe onig 
nay 


tory, under provisions which be establis y law: Military 
service, the electoral functions, municipal and service upon the 

a 1 Bi these, except military service, shall be gratuitous as weli 
as 9 


+) 

The tate shall not permit the execution of any contract, covenant. 
or a) ent which has for its object the (abridgment), loss, or irrey- 
ocable sacrifice of the liberty of man, whether by reason of labor, 
education, or religious vows, 


As amended 


1898. The other changes were made in 1873. For the relation of 
church and State, see additions to the constitution of Sept. 25, 1873.) 

ART. 6. The expression of ideas shall not be the object of any judicial 
or administrative investigation, except In case it attacks morality, the 
rights of a third party, provokes some crime or misdemeanor, or dis- 
turbs public order. 

ART. 7. The liberty to write and to publish writings on any subject 
whatsoever is ‘nviolable. No law or authority shall establish previous 
censorship, or require authors or printers to give bond, or restrict the 
libe: of the press, which shall have no other limits than respect for 
private life, morality, and the public peace. Crimes which are com- 
mitted by means of the press shall be judged by the competent tri- 
bunals of the Federation or by those of the States or of the Federal 
District and the Territory of Lower California, in accordance with 
the penal laws. (As amended May 15, 1883. The last sentence origi- 
nally read “Crimes of the press shall be judged praes jury which 
determines the facts, and by another which applics law and desig- 
nates the punishment.“) 

ART. 8. The right of petition, exercised in writing in a peaceful and 
respectful manner. is inviolable, but in political matters only citizens 
of the Republic may exercise It. To every petition a written answer 
shall be returned by the authority to whom it may have been addressed, 
and the latter is obliged to make the result known to the petitioner. 

ART. 9. No one shall be deprived of the right peacefully to associate 
or unite with others for any lawful purpose, but only citizens of the 
Republic may le in order to take part in the political affairs of 
the country. No armed 1 shall have the right to deliberate. 

ART. 10. Everyone shall have the right to ss and carry arms for 
his security and legitimate defense. The law shall designate what 
arms are prohibited and the punishment to be incurred by those who 


carry them. 

ART. 11. Everyone shall have the right to enter and leave the Re- 
public, to travel through its territory, and to change his residence, 
without the necessity of a letter of pecertty, pass rt, safe condu 
~ otber similar requisite. The exercise of s right shall not nA 


e legitimate power of the judicial or executive authorities in cases 


of criminal or civil responsibility. 
au there be ized in the Republie 


Ant. 12. There are not nor 
titles of nobility or pre tives or hereditary honors. Only the people, 
legally represented, may decree recompenses In honor of those who have 
rendered or may render eminent services to the country or to humanity. 

Ant, 13. In the Mexican Republic no one shall be judged by 
laws or by special tribunals. No qarson or corporation shall have 
privileges or 2 emoluments which are not in compensation for a 
public service and are not established by law. Martial law may exist 
only for erimes and offenses which have a definite connection with 
military discipline. The law shall determine with absolute clearness 
the cases included in this exception. 

Art. 14. No etive law shall be enacted. No one shall be 
judged or sentenced but by virtue of laws made prior to the act, and 
exactly applicable to it, and by a tribunal which 1 have been previ- 
ously established by law. 

ART. 15. Treaties shall never be made for the extradition of political 
offenders, or for the extradition of petty offenders who may have been 
slaves In the country where the offense was committed; nor agreements 
or treaties by virtue of which are altered the guaranties and rights 
which this constitution nts to the man and to the citizen. 

Art. 16. No one shall be molested in his person, family, domicile, 
papers, or possessions, except bs virtue of a written order from a 
competent authority, which shall establish and set forth the legal 
grounds for the proceeding. In cases where one is detected in the com- 
mission of an offense, any person od apprehend the offender and his 
8 placing them without y at the disposal of the nearest 
au ties. 

ART. 17. No one sball be arrested for debts of a purely civil charac- 
ter. No one shall exercise violence in order to enforce rights. The 

which shall be 
col 

ART. 18. Imprisonment shall take 


justice, 

ed. 
serve corporal punishment, In 8 of the proceedi in whi 
it shall appear that such a punishment can not be — 
imprisonment er detention be prolenged for talure ip par T 
m mment or detention pro ‘or ure pay fees or any 
other pecuniary charge. 

ArT. 19. No detention shall exceed the term of three days, unless 

fied by a warrant, e the cause of Imprisonment and having 

e other ee established by law. The mere la of this term 
shall render liable the authority t orders or consents to such deten- 
tion and the agents, ministers, wardens, or jailers who execute it. 
Any maltreatment in the apprehension or in the confinement of the 
prisoners, any hardishp which may be inflicted without legal ground, or 
any tax or contribution in the prisons is an abuse which the laws should 
correct and the authorities severely punish. 

one: 20. In every trial the accused shall have the following guar- 


anties: 
I. That the grounds of the proceedings and the name of the accuser, 
if there shall be one, be made known to him. 
II. That his preliminary examination be made within 48 hours, 
counted from the time he may be placed at the disposal of the judge. 
1 That he be confronted with the witnesses Who testify against 


IV. That he be furnished with all the information on record, which 
he may need for his defense. 

V That he be heard in his defense, either mally or by counsel 
or by both, as he way desire. In case he should have no one to defend 
him, a list of official counselors shall be shown to him, in order that 
he may choose one or more to act as his counsel. 

Arr. 21. The tion of penalties properly so called shall belong 

al authority. e political and administrative 
as 


termine. 

ART. 22. Punishments by mutilation and infamy, by branding, flog- 
the bastinado, tartare of every kind, excessive Un confiscation 

t property, or any other unusual or extraordinary penalties shall be 

forever prohibited. 
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Ant. 23. The penalty of death for political offenses is abolished. 


With reference to other offenses, the penalty of death shall only be 
imposed in case of treason during a foreign war; parricide; homicide 
with treachery, premeditation, or acvantage; arson; selling or toreng 
another into involuntary servitude; highway robbery; piracy; an 
grave offenses of a military character. (As amended, May 14, 1001.) 

Art. 24. No criminal case shall have more than three trials. (I. e., 
trial before the court of first Instance, and two trials on appeal.) 
No one shall be tried twice for the same offense, whether by the Judg- 
ment he be acquitted or condemned. The practice of suspending trial 
is abolished. (‘“Absolver de tn instancia,” to suspend proceedings, 
usually because of insufficient evidence, it being possible to have a new 
trial upon the same charge; practically the same as the nolle prosequi 
of English law.) 

Ant. 25. Sealed correspondence sent torona the malis shall be free 
from any examination, ‘The violation of this guaranty is an offense 
which the law shall punish 8 

Art 26. In time of peace no soldier may require quarters, supplies. 
or otber real or personal services, without the consent of the owner. 
In time of war he may do so, but only in the manner prescribed by law. 

ArT. 27. Private property shall not be taken withont the consent of 
the owner, except for a public purpose, and upon preyious indemniflca- 
tion, The law shal] determine the authority which may make the 
condemnation and the conditions upon which it may be carried out. 

Religious corporations and institutions, whatever may be their char- 
neter, denomination, duration, or object, and civil corporations when 
they are under the patronage, direction, or administration of Tip een 
organizations or of ministers of any religious denomination, shall have 
no legal capacity to acquire cr administer any real poretz other than 
the buildings destined immediately and directly to the service and 
object of such corporations and institutions, nor shall they acquire or 
administer funds secured upon real estate. 

Corporations and civil institutions which are not included within 
the above restrictions may acquire and administer, besides the bulld- 
ings referred to, immovable property and funds secured upon immovable 
p rty which they may require for their support Ana De, under 
subjection to the requirements and limitations of a Federal law which 
shall be parani by the Con; of the Union. (As altered by amend- 
ment of y 14, 1901. This amendment restricted the powers of re- 
ligious corporations and extended the powers of civil corporations; it 
repeals, by implication, art. 3 of the additions to the constitution 
of Sent. 25, 1873. See additions to the constitution of Sept. 25, 1873, 
for relations of church and state.) 

ART. 28. There shall be no monopolies nor exclusive privileges of any 
kind, nor prohibitions under the guise of protection to industry. The 
only exceptions to this shall be those relative to the coining of money, 
to the mails, and to the privileges which, for a limited time, the law 
may grant to inventors or to the perfecters of some improvement. 

Tur. 29. In cases of invasion, grave disturbance of the public peace, 


or in any other cases which may place society in great danger or dis- 
tress, on y the President of the Republic, with the concurrence of the 
council o; tion of the congress of the 


ministers and with the appro 
union, and in the recess thereof of the permanent committee, may 
suspend the guaranties established by this constitution, with the ex- 
ception of those which protect the life of man; but such suspension 
shall be made for a limited time by means of gencral orders, and shall 
not be limited to a particular individual, 

If the suspension should take place duri 
that body shall grant the authorizations which it deems necessary in 
order that the executive may properly meet the situation. If the sus- 
pension should take place during the recess, the permanent committee 
Shall conyene the congress without delay, in order that it may grant 
such authorizations. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, the bill of rights as contained in 
the Mexican constitution which has just been read has been set 
aside by V. Carranza by virtue of the authority vested in him by 
V. Carranza, as have also been set aside all the other provisions 
of the Mexican constitution and all the laws of the Mexican 
Republic. The Government is one purely by decree. The offi- 
cers of the Federal Government, I repeat, all over the Republic, 
where they can find room or where their opponents will allow 
them to remain, are appointed by Carranza. The governors of 
the States, whether in the States or not, are appointed by Car- 
ranza, They issue decrees wherever they may be, although 
probably not in the capitals of the States to which they are 
assigned. Some of them issue a decree, as it is claimed, by 
virtue of the authority vested in them by V. Carranza;. but 
others issue decrees—as, for instance, the governor of Tamaul- 
ipas on the 14th of January issued a decree prohibiting barter, 
sale, and commerce of any kind in real property, and so forth, 
in the State of Tamaulipas by virtue of the power vested ” in 
him by Pablo Gonzales. 

Gonzales is the general in command in the department of the 
City of Mexico. Other governors, whether in their States or 
not, issue decrees affecting property rights, rights of foreigners 
and others in their States by virtue of the authority vested in 
themselves by themselves. Some recognize Carranza; some ig- 
nore Carranza, The majority issue a decree by virtue of the 
authority vested in them by V. Carranza when the decree, they 
think, will be peculiarly unpopular. When it is one the opera- 
tion of which might inure to their own personal benefit and will 
be directed against a class of society which has no yoice, they 
issue it by virtue of the authority vested in themselves by them- 
selves, They ignore Carranza, in other words, when it suits 
them to do so. They refer to Carranza as authority when it is 
convenient for them so to do. 

But remember, when Madero was elected President every State 
officer was elected at a general election held under the constitu- 
tion and in full force, and although in the 27 States governors 
were clected there is not a governor so clected now serving in 
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the entire Republic of Mexico. Where there is a State in such 
a condition political or social that Carranza can place a gov- 
ernor in the capital, he places him there by his own arbitrary 
power vested in himself by himself. There is not an elective 
officer remaining in the Republie of Mexico. During the Madero 
administration a congress was elected under the provisions of 
the constitution. Where is that Congress? During the Huerta 
administration a congress was elected under call made under the 
terms of the constitution. Where is that congress? 

Under the provisions of the Mexican constitution, differing 
from ours, when congress is not in session what is known as a 
permanent legislative committee is always in session, composed 
of a certain number of senators and a certain number of mem- 
bers of the house. So congress is neyer out of existence in 
Mexico. Where is that permanent committee? 

I have fust read in the bill of rights of the Mexican constitu- 
tion that no rights of man can be affected by decree. It must 
be done by following the provisions of the constitution; and if 
attempted to be done by executive order the action must be 
ratified by the Congress of Mexico, and if the congress is not 
in session it must be ratified by the congressional legislative 
committee, which is always in session, 

No contract, concession, so called, franchise, or any other gov- 
ernmental agreement with individuals or with other govern- 
ments, no appointment of an ambassador can be lawful except 
by congressional action in Mexico. Arredondo is no ambassador. 
The Mexican constitution directly prohibits the appointment of 
this man Arredondo as ambassador to the United States. He 
could not be appointed except by the action of the Mexican 
Senate. Such treaty as was proposed to be made following the 
lines of the old Indian treaty, where the troops of Mexico might 
cross to this side in the pursuit of Indians and the troops of this 
country might go into Mexico in pursuit of Indians, must be 
made by consent of the senate. No such treaty, not even a 
temporary agreement, can be made under the Mexican constitu- 
tion by the Executive. It is a question as to whether it can be 
so made here in the nature of a protocol, though custom has es- 
tablished that it may; but under the Mexican constitution the 
execution of such protocol without the prior consent or ratifica- 
tion of the senate is prohibited. It is not silent, as is our 
Constitution, upon the subject. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Gatrrncer in the chair). 
Does the Senator from New Mexico yield to the Senator from 
California? 

Mr. FALL. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WORKS. And when we make contracts of that kind with 
Carranza, we ourselves are violating the constitution of Mexico? 

Mr. FALL. We ourselves are violating the constitution of 
Mexico, and inviting upon ourselves the natural disasters which 
may ensue if we enter into any character of binding agreement 
with that country. Under the present condition of affairs exist- 
ing there such agreement may be violated with impunity by any 
subsequent Mexican Government or by the present Mexican 
Government at any time. It may also involve us with foreign 
countries at any moment, and I may say that some of our 
actions have already had that tendency. 

Mr. President, I am hurriedly going through this record 
referring to a few other matters which are set forth in this 
answer to the Senate resolution and which were referred to in 
the resolution itself. 

For instance, the Government of the United States was called 
upon to state what assurances it had as to either the ability 
or the desire of the Carranza government to protect American 
citizens before the recognition of Carranza, which was the 
time, as it would appear to a man of ordinary common sense, 
to secure such assurances. What assurances were demanded 
or secured? I have heretofore read the assurances, but I do 
not think that a Member of the Senate can recall them now. 
On page 82 you will find the assurances set forth in the decree 
of Mr. V. Carranza. That decree reads: 

First. The constitutionalist government shall afford to foreigners re- 
siding in Mexico all the guaranties to which they are entitled according 
to our laws— 

Mr. Lansing refers to that statement as the assurance ob- 
tained for the protection of American citizens in Mexico—an 
absolute ignoring of the treaty provisions and treaty rights. of 
American citizens; not even a reference to them, 

Since 1831 this country has had a solemn treaty with Mexico, 
under which special protection is guaranteed in their houses, 
in their homes, and in their business, to American citizens either 
temporarily or permanently in the Republic of Mexico. The 
Senate of the United States asked of this administration what 
assurance they had of either the desire or of the ability of 


the Mexican Government, which they were constituting, to 
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regard these treaty rights and to safeguard the interests of the 
people of the United States. The answer is flippantly given 
in the words of V. Carranza himself—not that they will re- 
spect any treaty, but simply that— 

The constitutionalist government shall afford to fo: 
ak Mento all the guaranties to which they are enti 

What laws? Not the constitution of Mexico, that is set aside; 
not according to the constitution of any State in the Republic, 
those constitutions are abrogated; not according to the laws as 
we have known them, as enforced by that old lawgiver Juarez, 
and as they have been enforced down to the present time; not 
the laws of States nor the laws of the Republic passed by the 
lawmaking bodies, but the laws of Venustiano Carranza, as 
embodied in his decrees. This is the assurance that our Gov- 
ernment has satisfied itself with in the face of the demand of 
the Senate of the United States to know what the administra- 
tion has done toward protecting the citizens of the United 
States in the Republic of Mexico. Since this answer was pre- 
pared and sent, 18 of our citizens have gone to their death at 
Santa Ysabel, and not one thing has been done to avenge their 
murder or to demand assurances for the future safety of Ameri- 
cans except the punitive expedition, caused by the murder of 
Americans on this side, to which I shall refer a little later. 

In passing now, however, and while it is fresh in my mind, 
I may call the attention of the Senate to the fact that, with 
14,000 American troops in Mexico, they are there under strict 
orders which will prevent their arresting one man guilty of the 
murder of Watson and his companions, unless that man hap- 
pened to be in the raid on Columbus. No authority is vested 
in our troops in Mexico, although they might encounter those 
bloody-handed murderers, to cause an arrest or demand punish- 
ment, unless the same party happened to be one of those who 
followed Villa onto the United States soil on March 9. This 
is the answer given to the request of the Senate of the United 
States to know, before constituting this Government in Mexico, 
what have you done to secure the treaty rights and the pro- 
tection of American citizens? They send us, under the in- 
dorsement of Woodrow Wilson, back to the Senate the state- 
ment that V. Carranza has said that he will protect American 
citizens as is provided under his laws. That is the assurance 
of this great Government of 100,000,000 people, with two billions 
of the money of its people invested in Mexico, with nearly 500 
of its citizens murdered in Mexico, with its women raped in 
Mexico, with 5,000 of its citizens driven from the soil of Mexico 
at the muzzles of guns held by bandits, with the Congress of 
the United States appropriating $100,000 to keep those poor 
people from starving to death when they were brought to this 
side—with those conditions existing in Mexico, we receive this 
assurance from the President of the United States. This is 
his answer; this is what he has done. d 

We asked the President what provision he had arranged for 
as to the payment of claims for damages already done by the 
loss of life or the destruction of property, or otherwise, to our 
citizens in Mexico. We are answered in this same expression 
of V. Carranza, we have the assurance, we are referred to the 
same statement, following the words which I have just read: 

And shall amply protect their lives, their freedom, and the enjoyment 
of their rights of property, allowing them indemnlties for the amages 
which the revolution may have caused to them, in so far as such indem- 
nities may be just and which are to be determined by a procedure to be 
established later. 

This, we are told, is what this Government has done in con- 
stituting a Government in Mexico to secure reparation for dam- 
ages done American citizens on Mexican soil. Ah, truly this 
administration can be congratulated upon its methods in pro- 
tecting American citizens by words, at any rate. 

But, Mr. President, I am reading from the record; this is the 
statement to which we are referred by Mr. Lansing, indorsed by 
Mr. Wilson, made solemnly to the Senate of the United States 
in answer to a respectful question; and yet at that time and 
since 1913 they have had on file in the State Department a 
pledge from Carranza as to the payment of these claims and as 
to how the payment was to be made. They have ignored it. 
This Government, in dealing with him and in recognizing him, 
has ignored and discharged him and relieved him from his 
pledge. They have accepted, in other words, the pledge of June 
11; 1915, and discharged him from the pledge contained in his 
decree of May 10, 1913. On that date he pledged to this Gov- 
ernment by this decree—a duplicate was filed in the State 
Department and is there now, and this copy was furnished me 
on the same date by the Carranza authorities here—this Gov- 
ernment, instead of doing its duty and providing for the repara- 
tion for damages done Americans, has discharged this man 
from his solemn pledge to this country—solemn and specific, 


ers residing 
according to 


‘because at that time they wanted something; because they 


wanted help in this body and elsewhere; and they made this 
pledge for the purpose of securing assistance or, at least, that 
they might to some extent close the mouth of the opposition; 
and they furnished me for that reason with this duplicate of 
the decree, which they filed in the State Department: 

ARTICLE I. The right > 
ment for damages 5 “pv wevolution of 1870 me 8 
goed: embraced between the 2ist of November, 1910, and May 31, 

Note the dates— 
is hereby recognized. 

That goes back to the inception of the Madero revolution; it 
brings it up to the date of the Carranza revolution, and then 
goes beyond it, as I will show you. 

Aux. II. An equal right is also recognized on the part of nationals 
and foreigners to claim for damages which the mya hare suffered 

e 


during the present struggle or from and after of Feb- 
merg of the present year, until the restoration of the constitutional 


ArT. III. The same right on the t of foreigners to claim pay- 
ment for suffered by revolu uey forces or 3 during the 
period embraced between the 3ist of May, 1911, and the 18th day 
of February of the current year, is recognized. 

I ask Senators here to pay attention to the wording of this 
decree, because I am going to call your attention in a moment 
to other matters in connection with it. 


Art, IV. As soon as the first chief of the constitutionalist forces 
shall arrive at the capital of the republic, and in accordance with 
the plan of Guadalupe, assumes the executive power, he will name a 
commission of Mexican citizens who shall be charged with the receipt, 
examinaticn, and liquidation of the claims for damages suffered dur- 

the ods fixed in Articles I and II of this decree. 

Art. V. At the same time that the said commission is named, as 
provided in the preceding article, the first chief of the constitution- 
alist forces, in accord th the diplomatic representative of, or com- 
missioner especially designated by, the government of the foreigners 
who have suffered damage will proceed to name a mixed commission, 
merges Qh" of an equal number of Mexicans and foreigners, the latter 
of the same nationality as the claimants, in order that they may re- 
ceive, examine, and * the claims 8 ce with 
the provisions of the first articles of this decree. 

Now, sir, when Watson and his associates were shot down and 
representatives of their suffering families, American citizens, 
came on here to the State Department and asked what was 
going to be done, and whether this Government would request 
or demand of the Mexican Government payment for the lives 
of their loved ones, they were told, first, “ We do not know; we 
have the matter under consideration as to whether legally, we 
having recognized Carranza, we can hold Carranza responsible 
for the death of the people who went to their death at the han 
of Pablo Lopez or some one else not recognizing Carranza.” 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. FALL. I yield. 

Mr. WORKS. These pledges which were made sound very 
nice, and, if they were made by anybody having authority, they 
might be of some consequence; but I suppose the Senator recog- 
nizes the fact that they are not worth the paper they are written 
on, beeause nobody has any authority to bind the Republic of 
Mexico by any promise of that kind under present conditions. 
Is it not a fact that the whole trouble with this matter, so far 
as our dealing with that country is concerned, is that there is 
not any government down there to deal with at all? We are 
dealing all the time with people who have no authority to bind 
the Republic itself. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, we have made a government 
there, and, in so far as we are concerned, we are estopped from 
saying that Mexico has not a government. We have made it. 

Mr. WORKS. The Senator says we have made a government 
down there, but it is hardly in conformity with the eonstitution 
of the Republic. 

Mr. FALL. It is in absolute violation of the constitution. 

Mr. WORKS. Yes; and therefore it is no government at all. 
We certainly have no authority to establish a government in 
Mexico. 

Mr. FALL. But we have said from August 27, 1912, that we 
were going to do it; the President of the United States said that 
he was going to do it, and he stated what kind of government 
he was going to set up. 

Mr. WORKS. Then, it is an attempt to do something that 
neither this Government nor that one has any authority or 
power to do. 

Mr. FALL. Very well, sir. As to the Senator's statement 
that these words sound well, do they not sound better, may I 
ask the Senator, than the words of this instrument which has 
now been substituted by this Government in lieu of them? 

Mr. WORKS. Of course, they sound better, and, if there 
was any authority to make those promises, they would be better, 
but what I wanted to bring to the attention of the Senator fs 
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that there is nobody under existing conditions to make any 
promise that is binding and that every effort of our Government 
to deal with any such assumed power as that is absolutely 
futile. 

Mr. FALL. Unless, Mr. President, by some miracle this so- 
called government in Mexico, or its successor, will eventually 
become a successful constitutional government, in which event 
the acts of the so-called existing government would probably 
be enforceable against such successor. 

Mr. WORKS. I question that. I do not believe that any 
government which may be established in the future would be 
bound in any way; it might accept it, and take some action that 
would make the government bound from that time on, but cer- 
tainly it would not be bound by virtue of this document. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, I do not think that when one 
government deals with another the doctrine of ultra vires, 
which is applicable to the case of corporations and their officials, 
would apply to governmental acts. I think that, Inasmuch as 
this Government has recognized Mr. V. Carranza as chief 
depository of the de facto government of Mexico, it is the duty 
of this Government to hold Mr. V. Carranza absolutely to ac- 
count for anything that he may do, or which may be done 
under him against American citizens, and to make him carry 
out his pledges with reference to the payment of damages. 

Mr. WORKS. That may be done by force of arms. It is the 
only way that it can*be done. You can not enforce it as a con- 
tract or a treaty or anything of the sort. 

Mr. FALL. Well, Mr. President, you can not enforce any 
other treaty or contract between nations except by the method 
provided for in the treaty itself, by agreement thereafter to 
arbitrate difficulties or by the sword. 

The point that I am making, Mr. President, is this: That the 
claimants are told that there is a question in the mind of the 
governmental authorities here as to whether Carranza can be 
held responsible. There would be no question if they took this 
document, Mr. Carranza’s contract, because that provides that 
as to any damages done to anyone during the entire course of 
the revolution he will be responsible. It makes no difference 
who did the damage or whether the act was committed by one 
side or the other. They have waived that. Now, they question 
his responsibility under this new agreement which they have 
accepted. Not only that, but they have waived the agreement 
entirely as to a mixed commission; they have waived the re- 
sponsibility entirely under his contract and have accepted 
simply his statement that he would see that claimants were 
paid damages according to his laws, which he himself enacts. 

The department was asked another question, which they have 
answered, I judge, in a facetious spirit. The Secretary of State 
has put within quotation marks a word which was intention- 
ally used in phrasing the resolution. The question was asked, 
What assurance the Government of Mexico had given, if any, 
as to the protection of foreigners and citizens in their religious 
rights, in the right to worship freely in their houses or in their 
churches? I say that apparently this expression used in the 
resolution was treated facetiously by the Secretary of State. 

Evidently he did not know what the treaty with Mexico upon 
that subject was. He did not know that the rights which are 
referred to are guaranteed by treaty with Mexico, and that 
those rights have been construed by the greatest lawyer, the 
greatest lawgiver and enforcer and constitutional statesman 
that Mexico has ever produced, not only while he was chief 
justice of Mexico, but while he was President of Mexico, Benito 
Juarez. He himself passed upon the question of, I think, the 
ninth section of the treaty of 1831, carried into the treaty of 
1848, and referred to in the treaty of 1854, with reference to the 
right of religious worship, of burial, and so forth. There was 
a wording in this section which might be construed as protect- 
ing Mexicans in the United States in a different way than 
citizens of the United States in Mexico should be protected with 
reference to their right to religious worship in their own 
houses or in their chapels. Juarez went on record in a written 
answer, in which he said that article second of the treaty of 
1831, which prescribed that the contents of this instrument 
were intended to be based on a mutual understanding, was 
sufficient to make those treaty obligations mutual also, and that, 
therefore, American citizens were entitled to the same protec- 
tion which we had more clearly set forth we would extend to 
Mexican citizens in the United States in their right to worship. 
We asked if the Carranza government had promised anything 
with reference to securing the right of the free exercise of 
religious observances, and so forth, provided for in the treaty; 
and we were again referred to the prepared answer of Mr. 
Arredondo and Mr. Carranza. The department says in its 
answer “We have received these assurances, as you will see 


from the accompanying documents.” Very well, let us see what 
the accompanying documents are. 

You have read something of the restrictions upon monastic 
orders as contained in the bill of rights of Mexico. Following 
the Mexican constitution there was passed what are known 
as the “laws of reform,” providing just how church property 
could be held and what property could be used by the church, 
and restricting it to cathedrals, their churches, and so forth, and 
the necessary ground upon which they were situated. During 
the Maximilian revolution, as the clerical party had been of 
assistance to Maximilian and the French in the war, the church 
property was confiscated in Mexico; and in confiscating the 
property, so as to readjust conditions, the Government of Mexico 
confiscated not only the landed property generally, but con- 
fiscated the cathedrals themselves. Then, under the laws of 
reform, which we hear referred to so often by loyal Carranzistas, 
the cathedrals and the churches were ceded back to the Catholic 
clergy ; the houses of worship were given back, granted by the 
State, and became the property of the Catholic Church. 

Now, Mr. Lansing says he has received assurances as to the 
protection of citizens in the exercise of their worship, and so 
forth, and the protection of the priesthood in Mexico. I should 
like some Senator to tell me what would be the answer if a 
dictator or a President or a Congress in the United States were 
to enact a law to provide that no clergyman in the United States 
should be allowed to take any part in political matters of any 
kind or character, whether the woman-suffrage question, whether 
a great moral issue, such as prohibition, or whatever it might 
be—that he should not be allowed to take part in the discussion 
of any such matter where it was in politics, 

What would be the consequence? How long would a govern- 
ment last in this country under those conditions? And yet the 
great leader of the Carranza party—I might say the brains of 
the Carranza party, the man who has represented them con- 
tinuously in this country and is now acting as minister of 
finance, in an attempt to satisfy the people of the United States 
as to the error of statements that had been made with reference 
to the action of the Carranzistas in regard to religion in Mex- 
ico—Mr. Cabrera, issues a pamphlet on what he calls The 
religious question in Mexico,” and in closing he says: 


However, here is what we intend to do and here is what must be 
done— 


This is what they are prohibiting in Mexico now— 
The intervention of the clergy in political matters. 


They construe that to mean that if any priest takes part in 
anything of a public nature or of a private nature which one 
of their leaders chooses to class as a political matter, whether 
it is a question of closing a saloon in the city of Juarez or any 
other question, then he is guilty of entering into politics and the 
penalty is exile from his country or that he be shot, as has been 
done time and time again. 

I hold no brief to speak for the Catholic Church in Mexico or 
anywhere else, but I want to say to you now, without fear of 
being aceused of bringing religion into this discussion, that the 
Catholic Church in the Republic of Mexico has stood for law and 
order and peace and against murder and brigandage and outrage 
and robbery and devastation. It has stood for peace and law 
and order as all religion everywhere stands for peace and law 
and order in every country. It is for this reason that those 
women who have been giving their lives without recompense for 
nursing the sick in Mexico and to educating the young have 
been borne, outraged, to maternity hospitais and delivered of 
children born in the arms of iust. It is by excuses of this kind 
that Dieguez, one of Carranza's great leaders, has since Carran- 
za’s recognition stabled his horses in the churches of Sonora and 
of Sinaloa and has driven the priests from their homes and into 
the United States. 

It is on a theory of this kind—because the Catholic Church 
stands there for law and order—that one of its bishops was shot 
down in Matamoras, after being robbed, because he could pro- 
duce no more money with which to ransom himself. It is. be- 
cause they are against bandits and murderers that they are being 
hounded to death and their women driven from Mexico after 
being outraged and their priests and their teachers driven from 
the Republic. And then Carranzistas publish throughout the 
length and breadth of this country—and some innocent people 
take them at their word—that they are sending 50 educators 
on to the United States to study the public-school system in this 
country that they may inaugurate it in Mexico! 

Why, Mr. President, that old Indian, Porfirio Diaz, instituted 
a school system in the Republic of Mexico which carried the 
publie schools out among the Tarahuamaris and into the most 
inaecessible part of the Sierra Madres; which carried them 
among the Mayas of Yucatan, who had never been conquered 
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by any race, and who yet admitted his school system among 
them. He inaugurated a school system under which, in the 
State of Chihuahua, in 1910, there were 22,000 children in the 
public schools alone in daily attendance out of a total popu- 
lation of 327,000 people, mostly Indians, in an enormous State, 
and scattered over hundreds of miles, They had 22,000 children 
in daily attendance, two normal schools educating teachers, two 
agricultural colleges, one technical school, one school of arts 
and sciences; the State supporting 60 of its normal graduates 
in postgraduate courses in the colleges of France, of Germany, 
and of England. To-day there is scarcely a school running, and 
for four years the doors have been closed; and yet for over two 
years out of this time in that State of Chihuahua, Carranza, 
either through Villa or now through himself, has been in su- 
preme command and claims that the State is absolutely under 
his jurisdiction. 

Now, Mr. President, the Government of the United States, 
through its Secretary, said to this Congress, inferentially, at 
any rate, that they had received satisfactory assurances from 
the Carranza government as to the protection of the religionists 
in Mexico; and yet they filed as an exhibit here this same 
decree of June 11, 1915, in which Venustiano Carranza says: 

Temples shall continue to be the property of the nation, according 
to laws in force, and the constitutionalist government shall again 
cede for the purposes of worship those which may be necessary. 

He has taken over every church in Mexico which was granted 
under the laws of reform, and he now says that in his 
pleasure, when he has a constitutional government established 
in Mexico, they will then cede the necessary churches as places 


of worship. These are “satisfactory assurances”! They 
may be. 
Mr. President, we haye recognized Mr. Carranza. I have 


shown you what the President has said he was going to do 
about the recognition and the establishment of a constitutional 
government in Mexico. I haye shown you what he has done, 
as compared with what he has said—that the Government of 
Mexico is established, by the documents which he has sent to 
the Senate, to be the most autocratic government ever known 
in the history of the civilized or uncivilized world. Never did 
Peter the Great or any Czar of Russia hold in his hand the 
absolute power vested in Venustiano Carranza by himself to 
set aside the marriage ceremony, to control the right of mar- 
riage, to control the right of religious worship, to prevent re- 
ligious worship, to control the houses of worship, to set aside 
State constitutions, to set aside a Federal constitution, to 
set aside all State laws and all Federal laws, to set aside 
the legally elected congress of his Republic, to ignore it, to 
ignore the legislative committee appointed under the con- 
stitution of his country, to ignore every elected officer in 
every State in the Republic, to appoint governors and all 
other officers at his own sweet will, to abolish courts and 
establish courts-martial, to try men for civil offenses by 
military courts such as I have explained to you in passing, and 
to sentence them and execute them by shooting at his own 
sweet will; and never, certainly, was such a government, 
founded upon such declared intentions and principles, recog- 
nized by this Government in our history. And yet the Presi- 
dent of the United States, after all his declarations as to what 
he should do, has recognized Carranza and put him in power 
in Mexico, so far as he could, in the face of Carranza’s decla- 
ration as to the kind of government he would establish; and 
the President has then sent, in answer to the Senate resolution, 
the declarations of Carranza as a reason for his recognition! 

Mr. President, I have not been in the habit of injecting politics 
into any discussion which I have ever engaged in in the Senate; 
but I say here that if the people of the United States could un- 
derstand the record of this administration in Mexico, Mr. Wil- 
son would never again be President of this Republic. 

Now, let us see. Why should we have picked Mr. Carranza? 
We did refuse him arms and ammunition, while giving them 
officially and in a governmental capacity to Mr. Huerta up to 
August, 1913. Let us see what Mr. Carranza has done for us 
how he has treated this Government, Possibly, by looking back, 
we may ascertain what actuated the administration here in the 
recognition of Carranza, if anything, aside from what they have 
set forth in this report. 

The first official or semioflicial act of ours with reference to 
Carranza was, as I recall it, in connection with the murder of 
the Englishman, Benton. We called for an explanation. Great 
Britain was requesting us to do something. We undertook an 
investigation, and we were notified by V. Carranza that he was 
in command, that Villa was only a leader under him, and that 
he himself would conduct any such investigation as was neces- 
sary. We were offered at one time the right to send physicians 
into Mexico in order that the body of Benton might be exhumed 


and examined by physicians to ascertain the method by which 
he met his death. My recollection is now that that examination 
was finally definitely refused by Mr. V. Carranza, at that time 
his headquarters being in Sonora. We then notified Mr. Car- 
ranza that we had been requested by foreign governments to 
have our consuls deal with him in representing the interests of 
their nationals—for instance, Great Britain in the Benton mat- 
ter. Mr. Carranza notified the Government of the United States 
that our consuls could not represent any other government un- 
less such government accredited them as its own consuls to him. 
Rebuff No. 1. 

In assisting Mr. Carranza—or, as the President of the United 
States much more eloquently and effectively puts it, in serving 
humanity—by seizing Vera Cruz, we, of course, incurred the 
displeasure of Mr. Huerta, but naturally we expected the ap- 
probation of Mr. Carranza. We received that of Mr. Villa, one 
of our pets at that time, and we were notified by Mr. Carranza 
that he objected very seriously to our occupation of any por- 
tion of the sacred soil of Mexico, and that he should object to 
our retention of it. I am going to call attention to this occupa- 
tion of Vera Cruz and the evacuation of Vera Cruz a little bit 
later as I go along; but I simply want to emphasize now the 
number of times that we have requested anything of Carranza, 
and to show to the Senators here that never in any single in- 
stance yet has Carranza agreed to anything we have requested 
of him—neyer. Never has he approved of- any action of ours; 
and he has emphatically expressed not only his disapproval of 
our actions in the past, but his dissent from our views and his 
refusal to grant our requests at all times. 

The Niagara conference was called. Mr. Huerta went before 
the conference with his delegates. Mr. Carranza refused to go. 
Then the agents of this Government, Justice Lamar and Mr. 
Lehmann, presented what they understood should be done in 
the interests of the Carranzistas to bring about peace. We 
have never received from the administration any account of 
what took place at this Niagara conference. I stated here in 
a speech at one time that certain impressions, at least, were 
made throughout Latin America and in Mexico as to what 
had been agreed upon, and it caused no particular manifesta- 
tion of Interest, but certainly no denial from any authoritative 
source. I want to read into the Rxconp some of the statements 
that were made to Carranza and to the Mexican people and to 
the Latin Americans at that time. 

There was a protocol signed by the representatives of this 
Government and the representatives of Huerta and by the rep- 
resentatives of Argentina, Brazil, and Chile as to what they 
should confer about and what should be done and publicity 
given through the public press, and in signed statements sent 
out by our officials. 

The text of the protocol signed at Niagara Falls the 25th of 
June, 1914, was as follows: 

ARTICLE 1. The Proves government referred to in protocol 3 
shall be constituted by agreement of the delegates representing the 
parties between which the internal struggle in Mexico is taking place. 

Huerta agreed that our delegates and Huerta’s delegates 
should submit to mediation their case, not only as to the dispute 
between the United States and Huerta, but as to the troubles in 
Mexico and as to the constitution of a government in Mexico as 
between the Huertistas and the Carranzistas. Carranza refused 
to send delegates, although we had asked him to do so, and were 
acting. in good faith, as I will show you. Huerta agreed, and 
the protocols were signed as to what should be considered. 

The three mediating Governments agree on their part to recognize 
the provisional government organized as provided by section A of the 
protocol. 

Then there was a discussion, and our eminent statesmen en- 
tered into it and combated some of the objections made by the 
Huertistas to the methods by which the government was to be 
established in Mexico, which I shall read you: 


The decision to leave for future settlement the question of the with- 
drawal of the American armed forces from Vera Cruz was due to a 
difference between the Government of the United States and Mexico 
and expressed by their delegates. 


That was waived. 


President Wilson, it was made known, contended that any agreement 
on the subject should provide that the American troops should not be 
withdrawn until after constitutional clections had been held through- 
out Mexico and a new President installed in office. 

This was as to the evacuation of Vera Cruz. We were not 
going to evacuate Vera Cruz at all until after a constitutional 
election had been held and a new President elected in the Re- 
public of Mexico. 


The Mexican delegates combated this proposal on the ground that if 
American troops remained in Mexico for the period favored by Presi- 


dent Wilson, the accusation — 8 properly be made that they were kept 
in Mexico to influence the elee 


ions, 
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I am quoting all of this from the official proceedings. 

As neither side was willing to recede from its L it was agreed 
that consideration of the question of the withdrawal should be post- 
poned until after the effort had been made to have the Huerta and con- 
stitutionalist delegates settle their differences under the method pro- 
posed by the mediators.” 


Before they got to the point of signing the agreement as to 
the settlement of difficulties between the contending factions 


in Mexico and as to the settlement of the difficulties between ; 
ourselves and Huerta, Messrs. Lamar and Lehmann, the Ameri- | 


can delegates, gave out an official statement, in which they said 


that after consultation with Mr. Bryan and President Wilson | 


himself they issued their statement. I quote: 
If those selected by the mediators— 
They had been discussing a plan of mediation— 
to administer the provisional government have the confidence of the 
constitutionalists— 
The Carranzistas— 
a long step will have been taken toward the pacification of Mexico with- 
out furnishing any occasion for alarm to those Mr. Rabasa represents— 
Mr. Rabasa represented the Huerta element— 


for if the 1 is a ted both by Gen Huerta and Gen. Carranza, 
the cessation of arms neg and a 3 government is estab- 
lished to maintain order, to protect 1 ot ory to call an elec- 
tion at which every qualified voter may cast ballot for the President 
of his choice. 

I may say here that the Carranzistas insisted that unless it 
was agreed upon beforehand that a Carranzista should be 
recognized as the President pro tempore, they would not take 
any part in the conference. The American delegates were met 
by the Huertista delegates with the preposition that a neutral 
man should be agreed upon, not a member of either party. ‘The 
Carranzista unofficial delegates were in communication with 
our official delegates all the time, and our delegates were voic- 
ing their objections, They insisted that a Carranzista should 
be appointed President pro tempore, and recognized by this 
Government, 

There was then discussed the method of holding an election, 
and the American delegates suggested a bipartisan plan—that 
is, that the Carranzistas should appoint certain-named parties 
as members of the cabinet, the Government to be composed in 
that way of the two factions, 

The effort, therefore, should be, not to find a neutral— 


This is the statement of the American delegates— 


but one whose attitude on the controll: issues would make him 
8 to the constitutionalists, while character and conduct 
would make him acceptable to the other party. Such a man, and onl 
such a man, can reasonably be exp: to have the confidence an 
respect of the entire c 


ountry. 

In answer to the contention that there could be no fair election con- 
ducted by a provisional government of which a constitutionalist was 
provisio; resident, the answer of pi Americans calls attention to 
the fact “that in the past the elections in Mexico have 12 — u 
supervision of a single cabinet minister re gs 


= “contemplates that the most important ection in the history 


Mexico, shall be supery by the representatives of both parties. 
It is wholly 5 to assume that thus supervised it would be 
unfairly pany raiar; d you may rest assured that all the influence the 
peer leek can Jegitinately use will be exerted to secure an honest 
e 

This is all a quotation. You will see that while watchfully 
waiting, while allowing them to spill their blood, while refusing 
to have anything to do with Mexico, while notifying our politi- 
cal adherents in Indianapolis that we had nothing to do with 
this Government, we were outlining the entire plan of govern- 
ment and holding consultations with representatives of the 
different factions as to how elections should be held, and just 
what should be done, and stating that we would use our influ- 
ence to see that these bipartisan methods were carried out; and 
in every instance Carranza rejected every proposition which was 
made to him. In every instance where he has been called upon 
to agree with Huerta, to agree with Villa, to agree with the 
others, the others have invariably aecepted the ons of 
the United States Government and he has invariably scornfully 
rejected them. 

I referred a while ago, in another connection, to the fact 
that when Carranza sought, after this Niagara , to 
enter the City of Mexico after Huerta had left by way of Puerto 
Mexico, Carbajal, who was left in charge of the city, requested 
this Government to demand of Carranza assurances that gen- 
eral amnesty should be proclaimed in the City of Mexico be- 
fore he was allowed to enter the city. Why? Why, Sena- 
tors, because following what they understood to be the general 
agreement, although the party himself was not named in the 
Ningara conference—they could not agree on the party—but 
understanding this protocel to mean a certain thing, Huerta 
agreed to leave Mexico and surrendered every garrisoned city 


and every soldier in it and no longer attempted to prevent the 
placing of the country entirely in the hands of the Carran- 
zistas. No further resistance was made. When he marched 


out he turned the City of Mexico over to Carbajal, who was 


Suggested by all parties as a neutral, as a man not either a 
Huertista or a Carranzista; and he, a high-toned, educated 
gentleman, called upon the Government of the United States 
to assure protection to the people of the City of Mexico against 
the lust and the bloodthirstiness of Carranzistas; and we inti- 
mated to him that we would like to have his promise to that 
effect, and he refused to give it. 

As 1 said, we occupied Vera Cruz, and then we evacuated 
Vera Cruz. I want to call your attention to what occurred just 
before the evacuation of Vern Cruz. I read to the Senate here 
on one occasion a speech made by Col. Isaguirre, of what was 
known as the “ Benito Juarez” Brigade of the Constitutional 
Army,” at Parral on the 16th day of September, 1914. I have 
here a translation of that speech. I do not propose to read 
it again, but I will say that in that speech Col. Isaguirre pointed 
to Gen. Monclovio Herrera and Gen. Luis Herrera, whose name 
you have recently read in the public press in connection with 
certain matters that are going on, and made the statement that 
because of the threats of Monclovio and Luis Herrera, V. Car- 
ranza had demanded of us the evacuation of Vera Cruz imme- 
diately and had finally given us until the 30th day of September 
in which to evacuate that city. 

The statement was made openly, and it was printed because 
of the demand of Monclovio and Luis Herrera that it should 
be published. Luis Herrera is the same man who is now re- 
ported in the public press to be leading a large portion of the 
Carranza forces immediately to the south of Pershing's com- 
mand and to be issuing proclamations to Mexicans to come to 
him and to eject the American troops from Mexican soil. At 
that time his spokesman declared “death to the Americans” 
and “death to the Puritan Wilson” if the demand for the 
evacuation of Vera Cruz by the 30th day of September was not 
carried out. 

What did we do? We did not get out on the 30th of Sep- 
tember, but let us see what the oflicial record shows. 

Now, what do we find? 22, 1914, Robert Lan- 
sing, Acting Secretary of State of the United States of America, 
sent a telegram to the Brazilian minister at the City of Mexico. 
In this telegram there are other matters referred to which I 
am going to call to the attention of the Senate in a moment, 
but there is reference made in that telegram or in the letter 
here of the Secretary of State to the effect that intimation had 
been given to Mr. Carranza on the 15th day of September that 
we were preparing to evacuate Vera Cruz. On the 22d this 
message was sent: 


Certain rumors have reached this Government as to souon which 
7 De Sakon by the authorities at Vera Cruz after 5 


hrough the 


on which the duties have been 
ments of local and municipal taxes paid since American occupation, 
ect taxes, etc. tion 


such as license fees, property taxes, s The Impost 
of fines or other penalties upon Mexican citizens, who have been em- 
ployed in connection with the civil government of the city since 


American occupation. 
call these subjects to the po pa of Gen. 


You are requested to 
Carranza and state to him that this vernment, while it does not 


give credence to these rumors, as such actions would be manifesti 

unjust, considers that to avoid possible improper 7 FUR 5 

nates and to amy apprehension at Vera Cruz it is ho opea 

Carranza will ea 9 assurance in regard to ea 8 that 
Aai S will rmitted. 


the rumored a not wie ng 
You will please intimate to Carranza the advisability of giving 


these assurances in definite form and as soon as possible in order that 
there may be no delay in carrying out the proposed evacuation of Vera 
‘Cruz by the American forces. 

Mr. NORRIS. Who sent that? 

Mr. FALL. Robert Lansing. 

Mr. NORRIS. To whom? 

Mr, FALL. To the Brazilian minister for communication to 
V. Carranza on the 22d day of September. 

Mr. STERLING. The demand was made for the evacuation 
on the 30th of September. 

Mr. FALL. The demand as stated was that not later than 
the 30th of September we were to evacuate Vera Cruz. It will 
be seen, if I were to reread all these documents, that there is 
an intimation here that the first note had been sent about the 
15th of September by us that we were now ready to agree to 
their request and would evacuate. Delays occurred caused 
by this, that we had collected 2,000,000 pesos in imports while 
holding the port of Vera Cruz. We had collected certain 
street taxes and sanitary taxes in the city of Vera Cruz. 
Mr. V. Carranza, on being notified that on the 15th of September 
we proposed to get out of there, notified the people ef Vera 
Cruz that they would have to repay to him all the taxes which 
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they had paid to the Americans until then, and that he would 
hold the officials upon their “personal responsibility.” Per- 
sonal responsibility means in Mexico something more than a 
mere law suit. 3 

Now, I may as well comment upon this phase of the matter 
at this time, showing again where not in one instance, but in 
every possible instance, without any hesitation whatsoever, Car- 
ranza has not only rejected our requests, but has rejected them 
in the most open and insulting manner that it was possible for 
him to exhibit. The Government of the United States said 
in this telegram that Mr. Carranza should give assurances that 
these taxes would not be reassessed and collected and that if he 
did not give these definite assurances at once delay in our evacua- 
tion might ensue. We did not say that we would not get out, 
but that he should give this assurance: 

You will also please call to Gen. Carranza's attention the fact that 
there is in Vera Cruz a number of so-called refugees, among 
them many priests and nuns, who came there because of apprehension 
as to their personal safety while civil strife prevailed in Mexico. 
This Government earnestly hopes that Gen. Carranza will be willing 
to announce that the Mexican central authorities will not countenance 
or permit any wanton mistreatment of these people, but will assure 
them that protection which an Sirs ples and orderly Government 
affords to individuals within its jurisdiction. 

Ropert LANSING 
Acting Sccretary of State. 

I am going to ask in connection with my remarks that this 
telegram, as contained on page 46, and the answer of the Bra- 
zilian minister, embodying the answers of Carranza and Aguilar 
and Dominguez, appearing on pages 46, 47, and 48, may be 
printed in connection with my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, that order 
is made. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

SECRETARY OF STATE TO THE BRAZILIAN MINISTER IN MEXICO, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, September 22, 191}. 
The BRAZILIAN MINISTER, Mezico: 


Certain rumors have reached this Government as to actions which 
may possibly be taken by the authorities at Vera Cruz after its evacua- 


The exaction of further payments of duties on merchandise which 
has ETA through the customhouse since American occupation and on 
which the duties haye been d. The exaction of further payments of 


perty taxes, 
or other penalties upon Mexican 


occupation. 
You are requested to call these subjects to the attention of Gen. Car- 


ranza and state to him that Government, while it does not give 
credence to these rumors, as such actions would be manifestly unjust, 
considers that to avoid possible — conduct by subordinates and 
to allay apprehension at Vera Cruz it is ho that Gen. Carranza will 
give a specific assurance in regard to each subject that the rumored 
action will not be permitted. 

You will please intimate to Gen. Carranza the advisability of giving 
these assurances in definite form and as soon as possible in order that 
there may be no delay in carrying out the proposed evacuation of Vera 


to Gen. Carranza’s attention the fact that 


rotection which an enlightened and orderly Government affords to 
fndividuals within its jurisdiction. 
ROBERT LANSING 
Acting Secretary of State. 


MINISTER IN MEXICO TO THE SECRETARY OF STATE. 
Mexico Crry, Mexico, November 1, 191}. 
SECRETARY OF STATE, Washington, D. C.: 

November 10—11 a. m.— Acting secretary for foreign relations, who 
is now in Cordoba, State of Vera Cruz, with Carranza, invited me this 
morning to have a telegraphic conference over the wire of the foreign 
office, Taung which he transmitted the following note, with request 
that same be transcribed to you at once: 

“ CORDOBA, November 10, 1914. 

“Mr. Minister: Referring to your excellency'’s note, dated the 2d 
instant, relative to the evacuation of Vera Cruz by forces of the United 
States of America, by order of the first chief of the constitutionalist 
army in charge of the executive of the union, I have the honor to in- 
form your excellency as follows: The chamber of commerce and the 
owners of real estate at the port of Vera Cruz, as well as the employees 
who have served in several capacities in the administration of the pert 
during American occupation, have addressed themselves to the frst 
chief of the constitutionalist army in charge of the executive, through 
the governor and military commander of the State, stating that the 
taxpayers will be satisfied with such resolutions of the national Gov- 
ernment as may be later ssed by it in reference to the collection of 
fiscal dues as have been paid to the American authorities who haye n 
in exercise in the port; also, that the employees are disposed to submit 
themselves to such tion as the Mexican authorities may see fit. 
The first chief of the constitutionalist army in charge of the executive 
is now of the attitude assumed by the cham of commerce, the owners 
of the city real estate, and the above-mentioned empleo and of his 
considering so fit for the welfare of national interests, has been pleased 
to issue, under date of the 8th and 9th instant, the following decree : 


BRAZILIAN 


“*Venustiano Carranza, first chief af the constitutional army in 
charge of the executive power of the United States of Mexico, using of 
the extraordinary 3 in me vested, and . that the 
chamber of commerce and the majority of owners and administrators of 
real estate at the port of Vera Cruz bave addressed the executive in my 
charge, renouncing the protection asked for in their behalf by the 
United States Government before een the evacuation of Vera 
ä categorically that they will abide by all the just decisions 
which the Mexican Government may render in reference to the collec- 
tion of fiscal dues previously collected by foreign authorities, and be- 
cause I consider It convenlent to the national Interests, I have seen fit 


_to decree as follows: 


“* ARTICLE 1. On the oceupation of Vera Cruz by the Mexican au- 
thorities no exaction will be made from the inhabitants of the port for 
the payen: of taxes or any other contributions of federal character 

e 


whi = have previously been paid to the foreign authorities which 
temporarily occupied the port. 
“* Art. 2. In order to be entitled to the privilege granted by this 


decree it will be suficient for interested persons to present to the tax 
collector's office the receipts showing that such payments were made to 
the authorities established during the occupation of Vera Cruz by the 
American forces.” 

“And I have to inform you of the above for its immediate publica- 
tion and due observance, 


“V, CARRANZA” 

CONSTITUTION AND REFORMS, 

General Headquarters at Cordoba, November 8, 191}. 

The second decree reads as follows: 

“ Venustiano Carranza, first chief of the constitutionalist army in 
charge of the executive power of the United States of Mexico, by virtue 
of the extraordinary faculties in me vested, and considering, firstly, the 
Mexican and foreign employees who have served the authorities estab- 
lished in Vera Cruz during its occupation by American forces have ad- 
dressed this first office of the constitutionalist army through the gover- 
nor and mili commander of this State, stating of their own accord 
that they only recognize the national government as entitled to resolve 
the questions of Interior order such as refer to the punishment or por- 
tion of persons who, as themselves, have served the foreign aothoritles 
secondly, that they expressly declared that they will be agreeable to the 
decisions that the national government may render in regard to them 
in order that they may not be considered as an obstacle for the emi- 
nently patriotic act of obtaining a speedy evacuation of Vera Cruz; and, 
thi y, that the spontaneous and patriotic attitude of such employees 
has made them deserving of an amnesty for such penalties as they might 
haye incurred, in I have seen fit to issue the following decree : 

“* General amnesty is hereby granted to all persons who may have 
served as agp ee ge the several branches of the public ‘administration 
that in a de facto manner have exercised control temporarily during the 
occupation of Vera y can forces.“ 

“And I communicate the above to you so that you may in turn make 
it known to the Federal and local authorities of the Republic for its 
immediate publication and strict observance. 

“WV. CARRANZA, 

“ CONSTITUTION AND REFORMS, 

“ General Headquarters at Cordoba, Norem ber 9, 1914.” 

Gen. Candido Aguilar, as military governor of the State of Vera 
Cruz, has to-day issued the following decree: 

“The government in my charge is ougat to dispense its protection 
to such persons as may have paid the dues in the port of Vera 
Cruz to the American authorities, and that such protection should be 
made extensive to the new collection of such dues a second time as have 
been paid, it being so considered in equity, and r irr mores a large 
mng of the residents of said port recognize that the Mexican Gov- 
ernment is the only one which ought to protect them, they place them- 
selves under its protection as an act of pure patriotism. ‘or the above 
considerations, I have seen fit to decree as follows: 

“*ARTICLE 1. Upon the evacuation of Vera Cruz by the American 
forces and its occupation by the Mexican authorities, no exaction will 
be made from the inhabitants of the port for either municipal or State 
dues such as may have been previously paid by them to the foreign 
authorities who occupied the port. 

„Ahr. 2. In order to be able to enjoy the benfits granted by this 
decree, it will be sufficient to present to the ive collectors’ offices 
the receipts showing the payments made to the functionaries of the ad- 
ministration which had control of affairs during American occupation." 

Therefore I order that the above be published, circulated, and duly 
complied with. 

“Tssued at Cordoba on the 10th day of November, 1914. 

* GEN. C. AGUILAR. 
“J. DOMINGUEZ, 
“Assistant Secretary of the Government.” 

“In view of the fact that the Mexican Government has issued the 
decrees which I bave had the honor to transcribe to you above, the 
causes pointed out by the Government of the United States of America 
for the continued occupation of the npg of Vera Cruz have disappeared. 
In consequence the first chief of the constitutionalist army in charge 
of the executive of the union, trusts that, as offered in your note of 
November 2, the Government of the United States of America will not 
delay any longer the evacuation of Vera Cruz and will proceed at once 
to evacuate the port. 

“I protest to you, Mr. Minister, the assurances of my highest con- 


E „ISDno FABELA. 
“ CONSTITUTION AND REFORMS.” i 5 zl 
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Mr. FALL. I will merely say now in passing that Carranza 
simply refused to pay any attention to our request. He nego- 
tiated privately with the people themselves and finally, in No- 
vyember—and that is the reason why we deferred our evacuation 
of Vera Cruz until November—he notified the Brazilian minister 
that he would himself take up the matter as to taxes. He paid 


no attention to our messages; and as the people of the city 
of Vera Cruz had agreed with him in writing by a deputation 
that they would abide by any decision he might make as to the 
transaction and throw themselves on his mercy, feeling that in 
the goodness of his heart he would not collect the taxes from 
them, he made no reference to our representation, ignoring our 
demands and absolutely remaining silent upon the question. 
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We never reiterated the request as to whether he would or 
would not grant protection to the nuns and priests referred to. 

The Brazilian minister was so much insulted, as I have heard, 
by this and other answers which we accepted when he had in- 
sisted upon protecting the honor of this great country and in 
this and other matters having incurred the displeasure of 
Venustiano Carranza that he left Mexico, 

Now, I want to call attention to the fact that only this tele- 
gram of September 22 and the Brazilian minister's note, with 
inclosures of November 10, is included in this document, but the 
correspondence between the 22d day of September and Novem- 
ber 10 is not included. If that had been included, I dare say 
light would have been thrown on the action of Mr. Carranza 
and upon some of the acts through which the Brazilian minis- 
ter became persona non grata in the City of Mexico. But they 
refused to send it in. The Brazilian minister's report was one 
of the matters which they refused to send in, except that they 
selected out this portion and eliminated all the previous corre- 
spondence, all. the correspondence on this particular matter be- 
tween the 22d of September and November 10. 

The Brazilian minister, you note here, without commenting 
upon the conditions, simply transmits this reply, which we 
aecept as satisfactory without comment, 

I have referred to certain matters with reference to Car- 
ranza’s action after he went first into the City of Mexico. I 
have referred, for instance, to the death of Garcia Granados 
later by court-martial. I do not remember whether I impressed 
upon the Senate at the time or not that the proceedings of the 
court-martial were published in the Mexican Herald, a great 
daily paper owned by an American, Paul Hudson, and pub- 
lished in the City of Mexico. It is the greatest paper published 
north of the Panama Canal and south of our borders, I do 
not know whether the Mexican Herald is running to-day. It 
was suppressed absolutely by the Carranza Government be- 
cause of its publication of the court-martial proceedings in the 
Granados case and the publication of other matters which the 
Carranza Government construed as not reflecting favorably 
upon them. There was a great property taken away from this 
American, and a fair newspaper published in the City of Mexico 
was suppressed. 

Now, why did we recognize Carranza? Let us see what the 
records say about the conditions there at the time Carranza was 
recognized. I read from the November, 1915, number of the Red 
Cross Magazine. I read first the preliminary remarks by the 
editor in an article entitled“ The Mexican Situation.” 

At the request of Gen. Carranza and with the advice of the Amer- 
ican Department of State, which was consonant with the request, the 
American Red Cross discontinued its relief activities in both southern 
and northern Mexico October 8, and Special Agents Charles J. O'Connor 
and J. C. Weller, whose enterprise, hardihood, and efficiency in reliey- 
ing the starving populace have brought them much praise, have been 
withdrawn. As it developed, the State Department . pyon advocac’ 


of the withdrawal of the Red Cross representatives presaged the forma 
recognition of the Carranza organization. 


SUFFERING THIS WINTER, 


Announcement of the decision to recognize Gen. Carranza and his 
forces was made October 9, 


It was made informally about September 28 and again in- 
formally October 9, and the formal recognition ensued on the 
19th of October. 


At this time, just as was the case a month previous, many deaths 
were occurring daily from starvation and the country as a whole 
-was in a pitiable plight, economically and industrially. It has been 
devastated from end to end and so impoverished and demoralized that 
under the most favorable conditions it would be possible only slightly 
to alleviate the widely extended suteni which will be forced upon 
the Mexican poopie during the ensuing winter. . Carranza’s assur- 
ance that the situation will be car for, therefore, has not wholly 
dispelled the feeling of sincere regret on the part of the American Red 
Cross over relinquishing its part of the relief work. 

It is hard, for instance, to leave a locality where many thousands 
of families, mothers and babes predominating, have been absolutely 
dependent for sustenance upon SORI godia aa of nourishing vegetable 
sap which we have daily distributed. Half-famished mothers with 
skeleton babies at their breasts have besought the Red Cross agents in 
the name of all that is holy to do something for their little ones—to 
save them if they could not save the mothers—and there have been 
many formerly well-to-do persons, not of the peon class, who have 
been among the pitiful petitioners for Red Cross aid. 

Approximately $50, has been expended during this last American 
Red Cross relief campaign in Mexico. This means that numerous 
carloads of food supplies have been shipped into Mexico via Vera Cruz 
and the Texas border and under the personal supervision of trained 
Red Cross representatives and responsible local committees of Amer- 
icans and Mexicans have been distributed among hundreds of thou- 
sands of wholly destitute and emaciated Mexican noncombatants. It 
means that in Mexico City alone, under the very competent direction 
of Mr. O'Connor, a chain of free-soup stations was opera for over 
a month and that 26,000 families were supplied daily at the height 
of the distribution— 


This is in the City of Mexico— 


It means that whole familles were rescued from the necessity of 
trying to stomach the putrifying flesh of dead domestic animals found 
in the streets of Mexico City; that peon families could desist for a 
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leking for morsels of waste food in rubbish heaps: that 
they could leave off the rôle of human carrion crows amid the offal of 
the slaughterhouses. It means that thousands of families in Monterey, 
Monclova, and Saltillo were given a little respite from a diet of prickly 
or cactus pears, mesquite beans, and other wild products of northern 
Mexico's prairies, where 8 al 9 Weller, like Mr. O'Connor, en- 
Heit himself to the civilians and took many personal risks in their 

alt. 

Reading from page 352— 


There are details in reports which have come to American Red Cross 
headquarters from Mexico which would tax the credulity of many 
Americans, and their publication would not contribute to the improve- 
ment of conditions. ‘There have been happenin: in the experiences 
of our agents which have been amazing and disheartening, but these 
may be forgotten in the interest of a hoped-for cessation of hostilities 
and the consequent measurable lessening of A 

Now, Mr. President, the Senate of the United States requested 
these reports upon which this editorial is founded and they were 
refused, although they are on file in the department. 

I might be able to supply a gap if I chose to do so with re- 
lation to at least one. I could show from the report of the agent 
of whom the editor speaks so highly, who was operating in the 
north in September, that his train with the Red Cross emblazoned 
on the side—that train with the Red Cross upon it was, on 
September 5, attacked by from 800 to 1,400 of Carranza's forces 
and the Red Cross flag torn from the train and stamped under 
the feet of the soldiers. The Red Cross agent himself in this 
official report which the Department of State refuses to give 
us—the Senate of the United States, although I know that the 
receipt of it was acknowledged by the State Department—this 
Red Cross agent himself said that at the time those Carranza 
soldiers bade him good bye they told him that they would meet 
him in San Antonio, bearing out the statement made by the Red 
Cross agent and by other responsible people, that the leaders of 
the Carranza movement in the States of Coahuila and Tamauli- 
pas were behind all the depredations and were inciting the mur- 
ders which were being committed and have been committed in 
the past at Brownsville and this side of the river in Texas. 

I am going to quote from Mr. Weller. This is confidential in- 
formation, but I have permission to quote from the latter part 
of this report made on the 28th of September, and it will show, 
among other things, that the advice to the President of the 
United States from the Red Cross agent was that Venustiano 
Carranza should not be recognized. ; 

I say without fear of denial that if the Duvall West report 
were furnished here it would show that the tenor of his advice 
was not to recognize Carranza. I do not care to go too far, nor 
in the heat of an argument or in the excitement of the moment 
to make statements where I have not documentary evidence, 
as I have had, as the Senate will bear me out, with reference 
to every statement which I have made here. I will not allow 
myself to be led into a discussion of some of the matters which 
are impressed upon me as possibly influencing this adminis- 
tration to recognize Carranza in the face of the report of every 
consul in Mexico, except possibly Carranza’s partner in the 
milk business, Mr. Silliman, in the face of the Red Cross re- 
port, despite the West report, despite Paul Fuller’s report, de- 
spite the Brazilian minister’s report. I defy Mr. Lansing to 
produce those reports and with them refute my statements. 

I am going to read just a little quotation from the report of 
the Red Cross agent of September 28, which, as I said, is on 
file in the State Department: 


In conclusion, I only regret that some of our higher-up Government 
officials could not have been with me to see the brand of individuals 
that are now in control of the situation in Mexico. They do not rep- 
resent any of the good element in Mexico. They are lawless and have 
no more idea of triotism than a yellow dog. nee are mentally 
incapable of handling the situation. Gen. Ellisondo, in command at 
Monclaya, and also command of a district larger than Massachu- 
setts, is a boy of 24 years old, uneducated and absolutely irresponsible. 
Gen. Zuazua, formerly classed as a saloon bum around Eagle Pass, 
a lieutenant colonel in command of a territory as big as Rhode Island, 
was sent to the Mexican Army some 15 years ago, having been arrested 
for stealing horses and cattle. 


You understand that under the Mexican laws a man con- 
victed and sentenced to work in the salt mines is given his 
preference of serving in the Mexican Army. This gentleman 
was sentenced to serve in the Mexican Army for 15 years for 
cattle stealing, and he is one of the Carranza leaders in Mexico. 

These are not the exceptions, but the rule of the character of the 
men who now dominate one of the richest States in northern Mexico. 
This fact is largely due to Carranza, who has allowed them to do as 
they 2 and they have no re: whatever for him, each man rul- 
ing his district as he sees fit. I do not find any difference between the 
Carranza faction and the Villa faction, with the exception that Pancho 
Villa seems to have a better control over his men. It is rumored 
throughout the Carranza troops that Obregon and Villa are about to 
launch against Carranza. 


That was the rumor there in September. 

Having been in personal contact with both factions, I believe that it 
would be a crime to turn loose this some 200,000 bandits, thieves, and 
scapegoats on the country. ‘They are rotten with disease and have 
been divorced from all ideas of ever working again. They will disperse 
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in small bands, and a reign of terror, which no leader-such as Carranza 


to overcome. 
ven control of the country that it win 
movement is launched to eliminate 


will have the ig ig oy or power 
I repeat, that if is 

be only a short time until ano’ 

Carranza from the situation. 


Mr. President, I am going to close in a short time, but I want 
to call your attention to some of the conditions existing now in 
the Republic of Mexico. First, as to the financial condition of 
Mexico. I am sorry that I can not get into the Reconp photo- 
graphs of some of the Carranza money in existence in the 
Republic of Mexico. 

I will say that as nearly as it is possible for the Mexican 
bankers or others who know or who should know er are sup- 
posed to know something about the subject, that there has 
been an issue of something over $2,000,000,000, during the Car- 
ranza revolution, of money, so-called, and circulated throughout 
the Republic. I have, I think, five samples here. [EXxhibiting.] 
I may say, Mr. President, that they have all been repudiated, 
but one, and there is still a billion dollars of unrepudiated enr- 
rency according to Carranza’s own statement. One of those 
issues known as the provisional issue is now being taken up 
or they are now attempting to take up with another provisional 
issue. 

Carranza currency to-day is worth something like 2 
Mexican upon the dollar. 

I am going to quote from a statement, to me very significant, 
showing the conditions in Mexico, and I want to say that this 
statement was made by a foreigner residing in Mexico for 35 
years or more, 2 banker, a representative in former times at 
least of large business interests, a man whem I have personally 
known for 28 years, I am going to quote to you one or two 
rather significant statements from this man. I vouch for the 
authenticity, but of course I shall hide the identity. He is 
writing advising another party requesting information with 
reference to Mexico. 

Please Go not make the same error as other Americans do— 

This was to an American— 

Please do not make the same error as other Americans do; the 
Mexican affair has come down to the point to pay debts and the Cares 
88 9 Mexican Government are in Europe and not in the 

"The present Mexican bunch has been, living from looting and robbing 
for the last five years, and their object is to continue to do so ; and none 
of them recognizes the necessity that debts have to be paid’ sooner or 
later, and with the pressing need for money of the European people 
after the war— 

Now, remember, this is a foreigner; he is not an English- 
man, and ‘he has been ‘an official representative of his Govern- 
ment in Mexico 


Mexico has to y, and if she can not or will not the European 
nations as a mnit may force the United States to either intervene and 
restore the property to the legitimate owners, hold the oil fields as 
pb cl advances, or some other serious happenings may take 
place. 


He says further: 


The Government bond issues, bank stocks, mortgage bonds of Mexico, 
eee oe 450,000,000 Mexican money Government bonds, $500,- 


cents 


000.000 bonds, $270,600,000 bank stocks, 858. 800,000 mor 
bonds, a $50,000,000 irrigation bonds, and if you add to these i 
ures other stocks held in Europe | 


Principally, as he says, in France, Belgium, Germany, Hol- | 
land, and England; largely in France, Belgium, and Holland 
other stocks held in Europe, as Dos Estrellas 1 Fabrica de 
Papel sear BeA Cia. de Fomento y Bienes Ralces, th orthwestern | 
Eon and others, which were considered first class, you have the 
and while T do not want to say | 


in my above statement. 

The’ holders of The above-mentioned securities will not 
TTT 
foreign —— Tepes, amounting to $450. 

And I may say, Mr. President, that Se Ae fosa not, in speaking 
of the 70 per cent already pledged, take into consideration that | 
the other 80 per cent was pledged by Huerta to secure the bonds | 
issued. It was placed in this country by J. P. Morgan, and in 
Holland and in France by French bankers, amounting to some- 
thing like $68,000,000. So the entire import duties of Mexico 
are absolutely pledged to the payment of these foreign rage 


on which not n cent has been applied since the time of Huerta, 
urself that there is no other remedy to straighten out om 

intervention or by the appointment of a | 
2 Mexican finances. 


worth 
ber, 1910, Frs. 1,041,205,180 and Dec 5, Frs. 1 
showing a loss of Frs. 855,620,720, and as these companies were the 
‘best ones ‘how much have been ‘Shrinking others of less pro: 

This shows a decrease of more than 5200. 000,000 in the value. 
of these bank stocks alone. 


I am not going much further, Mr. President, along this line, 
except to call your attention to the fact that on the Mexican 
National Lines—that is, the railroads running from Laredo, from 
Saltillo, and from Eagle Pass, down through Torreon, toward 
the City of Mexico and in that direction, known as the Mexican 
National Lines, and that part of the Mexican Central, particu- 
larly south of Chihuahua, comprising over 7,000 miles of road—- 
on that road in 1910 there were 729 locomotives; there are less 
than 139 now that can be used. There were 18,492 freight cars. 
There are now 3,400, which are just hanging together, and which 
in some cases can be used at this time. ‘The balance of them were 
not taken out of the country; they were not moved out, but were 
burned or destroyed. My correspondent further says: 

All passenger cars are either totally destroyed or have to ‘be rebuilt. 
Two-thirds the ties on 7,000 miles of road have to be replaced, and 
nearly all railroad W have to be rebuilt; the stations und freight 
houses and telegraph moe ea is are gone; the repair 
= are mostly destroy 

hen the European Governments recognized Huerta they backed 
the recognition up with giving him arms and making him loans, which 
the Carranza people refused to recognize as a national debt; and for 
that reason the pean bankers and bondholders will not give the 
present outfit one cent of credit nor show them 1 leniency. Now, 
we have to sce whether Uncle Sam will back up his recognition by 
giving them 3 


machine 


* . . * 

The 8 eee has issued about 1,000,000, 000 pesos FER 
money, with which they pay employees, soldicrs, ete., ‘and as most of 
them commence to strike, refusing to take this money, Carranza has 
a job on hand to satisfy the people. 

Mr. President, how are they now raising money, and what 
are they doing? They have increased the mining taxes in the 
Republie of Mexico more than 10 times. They have compelled 
the cotton growers—this may appeal to some of the southern 
Senators—they have compelled the cotton growers in the Ter- 
reon district of Mexico to sell them their cotton at $16 per bale, 
payable in Carranza currency, upon the declared statement 
which they published, that they proposed to protect the cotton 
factories in purchasing the cotton at the price which the Goy- 
ernment paid for it, so that the poor people could get the bene- 
fit of the reduced price of clothing, and that thus this beneficent 
Government was going to improve and ameliorate the condition 
of the poverty stricken in Mexico. 

What did they do and what are they doing in Mexico to-day? 
Commandeering the cotton and paying $16 a bale for it in this 
currency that you see here, and then demanding of the cotton 
factories, the Mexican manufacturers, the payment of $48 in 
gold per bale. When they can not get the gold they ship 
the cotton to foreign markets and put the gold in their pockets. 

What are they doing on the Yaqui River and on the Fuerte, 
where Americans have gone in, established irrigation plants, 
opened magnificent farms, and are growing great crops of 
alfalfa? They have commandeered for this year the entire 
crops of alfalfa growing on those farms, which is worth $28 
a ton in gold in Guaymas, to be paid for in “ officios,” as they 
call them. They have refused to allow these parties to graze 
their own stock on their own alfalfa fields, and have compelled 
them to ship them out, because they have commandeered every 
grain of corn in the entire State. They ship it out from this 
starving population and put the gold which they receive for it 
into their own pockets. Across the river, in the State of 
Sinaloa, there are yet stores of corn. 

No American nor Mexican in the State of Sonora, across 
the line, can purchase corn from the State of Sinaloa. The 
people are actually in a starving condition. As I shall explain 
to you in a few moments, they are eating maguey, which is 
causing their death from dropsy. Why? Because the right to 
ship corn out of Sinaloa, or to ship any other food product, is 
the exclusive privilege of certain Carranza leaders or favorites 
of his military leader, Obregon, and you pay duty to those 
patriots. No producer can sell corn except to these privileged 
ones, and no producer can sell corn to you or to anyone else unless 
you first pay these leaders for a permit. Then they gather 
up these products and ship them abroad or ship them to Cali- 
fornia or some other foreign market for gold. 

Why, Senators, shortly before Carranza was recognized—and 
I defy you to go to the State Departemnt and examine the 
archives there and then deny that they have there official evi- 
dence of the statement which I shall make—just shortly prior 
to the recognition of Carranza the conditions were such that 
we were feeding 26,000 people a day through the Red Cross. 


| Mothers were coming with their little children at their breasts 


and begging us to give the children, at least, something to eat, 
even if the mothers had to die. At that time Venustiano Car- 
ranza himself or through adherents shipped 37,000 tons of food- 
| stuffs through the port of Vera Cruz alone and got the golden 
dollars for it and put them in his pocket. I say the official 
information of that is on file in the State Department of this 
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Government; that we knew of it or should have known when 
we recognized him. 

I myself saw three carloads of potatoes, the last shipped out 
from the Guerrero district by Mexican officials and sold in El 
Paso, Tex., to put gold into their own pockets, while the people 
who raised those potatoes were starving and living on roots or 
dying. If this Government does not know these conditions, it 
is because its officials will shut their eyes and their ears, 

Why, sir, I know that they have on file in the State Depart- 
ments reports from the State of Zacatecas—even very recent 
reports—that in great districts in that State, where a great deal 
of corn and other food crops are raised, that the Carranzistas 
have seized every grain of corn and every particle of food from 
the people of that district and that those people are dying daily 
because they have been compelled to eat the rusted roots and 
leaves of the maguey plant, which causes dropsy within a short 
time and death within three or four weeks. Those reports are 
on file with the State Department. I know that they have heard 
from the great State of San Luis Potosi, from Vera Cruz, and 
from other States and cities, rich and thriving and prosperous 
cities in Mexico, and that they know that in those States, and in 
San Luis Potosi particularly, the people from the outlying districts, 
who have been by the soldiers robbed of every grain of corn and of 
every particle of food, are moving away, hunting for something to 
eat, digging in the rubbish or lying in gutters and starving; 
there are dying children and old, haggard women following 
around after a sack of corn being convoyed by soldiers for sol- 
diers’ use, that they may pick up a few fallen grains for food. 

I say to you, Senators, in all seriousness and in all earnest- 
ness, that the Christian world does not know what condition 
exists in Mexico to-day; that the Armenian hardships and hor- 
rors, which we have had pictured to us and which have been 
written of in the press, do not compare with those existing in 
the Republic of Mexico to-day under the beneficent Carranza 
Government. 

I say, sir, that the object of Carranza now is to drive every 
American out of the Republic of Mexico, and that, if he is 
allowed to continue as he has commenced, he will attain that 
object in a very short time, 

You have noticed in the press, possibly, references within the 
last few days to some of the decrees, particularly one from the 
State of Vera Cruz, which was protested against by our citi- 
zens there. I have one of the decrees, Mr. President, and I will 
ask to have printed, in connection with my remarks, this trans- 
lation of the Vera Cruz decree of January 16, 1916, which is 
being complained of by our citizens at Tampico; and I want to 
say, Senators, that this decree complained of is one of the most 
moderate decrees issued by Carranza or any of those under him 
in authority. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the matter 
referred to by the Senator from New Mexico will be printed in 
the RECORD, 

The decree referred to is as follows: 

{Translation from El Dictamen, Vera Cruz, Jan. 16, 1916.] 


LOOKING TOWARD THE SOLUTION OF THE AGRARIAN PROBLEM—THE ESTAB- 
LISHMENT OF THE MEXICAN ON HIS LAND—-PERSONS EXECUTING CON- 
TRACTS OF PURCHASE OF LAND SHALL BE CONSIDERED MEXICANS 
WHATEVER BE THEIR ORIGINAL NATIONALITY. . 


Gen. Candido Aguilar, governor of the State of Vera Cruz, to the 
inhabitants thereof, know ye: 
hat using the faculties with which I am invested, and— 

Whereas the reasons and motives of this government in issuing the 
decree No. 3 in xpam, August 3, 1914, still subsist, by reason of 
which this said decree still responds to a social necessity and should 
be maintained in vigor; and 

Whereas the fundamental 2 that inspired said decree demands 
that it be made general two ways: Amplification so that it shall 
cover not only the contracts to which it refers, but also all those 
covering any land within the limits of the State, and also generaliza- 
tion to cover lands situated not only in the caontones stated in said 
decree, but within the area of the State; and 

Whereas to effectively give sanction to the fundamental disposition 
in the decree in question, it is necessary to establish not only the 
indirect penalties of confiscation and others fixed thereby, but also 
to create a civil sanction by virtue of which the lack of authoriza- 
tion which it decrees must be obtained for the execution of contracts 
referred to may affect the existence of rights and obligations arising 
from such contracts for which it is necessary to give to the authori- 
vation referred to the legal character of a formality extraneous to 
the contracts, but thus constituted an element thereof necessary for 
its validity in accordance with civil legislation ; and 

Whereas in the practice of the application of the decree above men- 
tioned it becomes necessary to adopt regulations to clear up some of 
its precepts and to fix the administrative steps which. must be fol- 
lowed to obtain the authorization prescribed by this decree: Now, 
therefore, I have scen fit to decree the following: 


ARTICLE 1. No contract of sale, lease, mortgage, quit rent, or of any 
other character covering any land situated within the boundaries of 
the State of Vera Cruz, or which affects directly or indirectly such 
lands, shall be made, unless the parties shall previously obtain the 
authorization of the State government thereto. 

ART. 2, The owners or possessors of lands situated within the limits 
of the State who have acquired rights of any sort whatsoever to such 
lands by virtue of any contract of the nature mentioned in the fore- 


going article shall not cede, transfer, or alienate to third persons or to 
companies in return for stock or in any other manner the lands or 
righ 5 — by virtue of such contracts, nor the contracts them- 
Selves, without previously obtaining the authorization of the State gov- 
ernment thereto. 

Art. 3. For all legal effects, it is declared that the authorization 


referred to in the foregoing articles is a formality extraneous to the 
contracts in 1 2 — ut necessary for its validity. Therefore the 
contracts lacking this formality are null, shall produce no legal effects 
of any sort wha ver, give rise to no rights, obligations, or rights of 
action whatsoever, between the contracting parties not to or against 
third parties, and can not be inscribed in the meee perce register. 

ART. 4. To obtain the authorization referred to articles 1 and 2 

in writing to the State gov- 
ernment, where the a strative file the matter shall be made up 
with the following procesingas. 

I. With the pe on (solicited), properly complying with the terms 
of the law, shall be presented the document that sufficiently proves the 
legal 8 of the petitioner, a draft of the contract proposed to 
be entered into, with the stipulations and clauses that have met with 
the agreement of the parties, and maps of the lands in question. 

II. When the State government shall deem necessary, it shall also 
demand the exhibition of the title deeds covering the land. 

III. The State government may direct that there be carried out on 
the land in question direct inspection, examination, and check of docu- 
ments and other proceedings necessary to identify the realty, estab- 
lish in a clear manner the rights the parties have therein through 
anterior deeds or by virtue of the contract itself, and, in general, to pro- 
vide 1 25 doubts or differences in the interpretation and compliance 
with the contract. 

IV. The State government shall refuse its authorization if the con- 
tract shall appear unjust or prejudicial to any of the parties thereto,’ 
when the development to be carried on thereunder redounds exclu- 
3 to the benefit of the unnationalized companies to the prejudice 
of the Mexican citizens, when (the contract in question) tends to 
solidify the predominance of foreign capital, constituting a menace to 
the integrity of the progress of the nation, or in any other cases when 
the contract is against the true interests of the State 

V. The State government shall add to, suppress, and modify the 
clauses of the Pg eden contract presented for authorization in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the foregoing article, notifying the 
parties in writing. The parties may then appear again with suc 
servation as they may deem opportune, and so continue till an agree- 
ment is reached, 

VI. Authorization shall be nted on the understanding that when 
the contract is executed it shall be strictly in accord with the terms of 
the proposed contract presented and the modifications which have been 
deemed pertinent. 

VII. When the contract shall be finally executed in public document 
or private deed, it shall begin with a literal repetition of the officio 
of the State government granting its authorization, without which 
ee the contract shall fall within the prescriptions of article 3 of 

e decree, 

ART. 5. Contracts executed up to now, without the authorization 
referred to In this decree, and which it does not appear that this 
lack is due to bad faith on the part of the parties thereto, shall fall 
within the prescriptions of article 3, but all such contracts may be 
reyalidated with the 8 of the State government. 

Art. 6. Such ap roval shall be granted in cases in which previous 
authorization would be granted, and by the proceedings mentioned in 
article 4, with the following modifications: 

5 true copy of the executed contract shall accompany the petition. 

II. In order to introduce therein the modifications agreed upon and 
to insert the officio providing the authorization, the parties shall exe- 
cute a complementary public or private deed, whi shall form an 
integral part of the text of the original contract, which shall serve 
for all legal effects, it being understood that without the comple- 
mentary contract, the original shall fall within the prescriptions of the 
third article hereof. 

ArT. 7. It bad faith-shall appear in the execution of contracts made 
without the authorization provided for by this decree, such contracts 
shall fall within the 1 of article 3 hereof, and the lands 
covered thereby shall forthwith confiscated, but rights shall be re- 
served for those who may enjoy them, to proceed against those persons 
who gay be responsible civilly or criminally, 


hereof, the migra | nte shall apply 


7 * 
ART. 10. The persons in charge of public tries who shall register 
contracts falling within the provisions of t decree which shall not 
contain the officio of authorization of the State government shall be 
suspended for two years. 

RT. 11. For the effects of the law it is hereby declared that all 

ersons who take pert directly or indirectly in the execution of con- 
racts referred to in this decree, shall be considered to be Mexicans, 
whatever their nationality or origin, and may not in any case allege 
the defense of foreign citizensh mp nor ask protection or aid from 
foreign diplomatic or consular officers, nor from the Governments of 
other countries; nor have any more rights than the laws of the country 
concedes to Mexicans. 

ART. 12. In the proper department of the State government there 
shall be kept a reglstry book, in which shall be noted the authoriza- 
tions or refusals thereof, granted under this decree, and in it the con- 
tracts whose authorization has been solicited shall be copied in full. 

Ant. 13. The authorizations referred to by this decree shall not in- 
cor ay tax whatsoever, and shall be granted without cost to the 
parties. 

Transitory articles. This decree shall have effect from the date of 
its publication. 

Given in the city of Vera Cruz, January 15, 1916. 

C. AGUILAR, 


The Governor of the State. 
MANUEL GARCIA JURADO, 

The Secretary General of the Government. 
Mr. FALL. I say, sir, that there is in existence to-day, 
although it is not being enforced, a decree issued by Carranza 
in 1913, or under his authority by Mytorena, by which no 
Mexican or American can sell to another Mexican or American 
any real estate in the State of Sonora, and prohibiting there- 
after all foreigners owning any such property in the entire 
State. That is, of course, in contravention of our treaty en- 
gagements, as under the treaty our right to do business with 
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them and to hold real estate is set forth and protected. We say 
nothing; we make no protest when a decree is issued by Car- 
ranza violating every treaty right of Americans, Not one word 
of protest is uttered by this Government. A protest may be 
made as to the injustice of the decree, but we never have called 
their attention to a violation of the treaty. We do not seem to 
know that we have any treaties with Mexico. 

Why, Mr. President, I have amongst the papers at my office 
decrees issued by different governors and decrees of nza 
issued in the City of Mexico, or by Pablo Gonzales in the City 
of Mexico, by which the price of flour, sugar, corn, coffee, and 
other articles sold at the grocery stores is fixed, and the value 
of Carranza money which they must take in payment of those 
articles is fixed by the same decree. I can show you also, sir, 
a jail full of violators of such decrees. People have been 
placed in Mexican prisons because, Carranza money having 
gone down since the time the prices were fixed from 5 cents 
to 2 cents, it required twice as much Carranza money to pay 
for the same goods, and those demanding full payment were put 
in the penitentiary for it. They are now serving their sen- 
tences and are lucky not to have been shot, for the penaity of 
the violation of any of his decrees is, in the discretion of 
Carranza, death. 

These decrees are in existence all over the entire Republic. 
By decree after decree the attempt has been made to fix the 
value of money, and at the same time to obtain favor with the 
people by fixing the price at which they can purchase goods. 
The most absurd and farcical attempt—or pretense only of an 
attempt to conduct government—that has ever been known in 
the history of the world is that now being made under Venus- 
tiano Carranza in Mexico, They have confiscated property; 
they have forfeited all agreements and all contracts of every 
kind whieh would prevent them from achieving their desires 
or their ends or interfere with them in any way. 

They have doubled all the taxes on real estate in the State 
of Chihuahua, and I want to show you how it affects the people 
who live on the agricultural land. In the State of Chihuahua 
to-day, remember, almost all agricultural land is owned in small 
lots. The people of Chihuahua were followers of old Benito 
Juarez under Luis Terrazas, a great landowner, who is now 
held up as a horrible example, but who was the first man who 
ever made a stand against the French in Mexico, the man who 
rallied the mountaineers of Mexico to his assistance, who drove 
Maximilian’s troops out of the State, and enabled Juarez to 
make his headquarters in the city of Chihuahua, and from there 
conduct his campaign against the French. In recognition of 
their services Juarez gave to those people community grants, 
dividing the land up into severalty, granting agricultural hold- 
ings, and vesting in each family a certain piece of land, which 
was to be theirs, and remains theirs, or the property of their 
descendants, to-day. 

Now, sir, the original revolution in Mexico, which broke out 
in Chihuahua, called the Madero revolution, was not a revolution 
against the Diaz government; it was the Orozco revolution of 
the small landowners against the taxing power of the State of 
Chihuahua, because under the laws the agricultural lands were 
taxed, while the grazing lands, belonging to the large land- 
owners, did not pay a proportionate part of the taxes. Under 
the laws milch cows, work horses, oxen, and every plow, every 
implement, were taxed. That tax the large landowners escaped, 
because they did not follow agricultural pursuits. These were 
the people who revolted against the laws then taxing them. 

I have here a telegram from the governor of Chihuahua 
doubling all land taxes on those people, whom this beneficent 
government of Carranza is helping, issued on February 13, 1916. 
I took the trouble myself to obtain a copy of the telegram. 

Mr. President, I ask to have printed in the Recorp the Myto- 
rena decree, to which I have referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, permission 
is granted. 

The decree referred to is as follows: 

DECREE NO. 9. 


ArTICLE I. Dating from the publication of this decree, Mexican citi- 
zens are prohibited from selling landed property situated within the 
jurisdiction of the State to fo rs or foreign companies, with the 
epon of mining properties, which may be acquired by persons of 
whatever nationality. 

— eng sean 3 Bese adierei Bh 5 2 
rev: or mortgaging ta: p ore ers or fore asso- 
ciations of whatever kind, unless it Be in a special e case and under prior 
consent from the executive of the State. 

Art. III. Every contract for more than a year of lease, mortgage, con- 
ditional rental (anticresis), rural partnership, Ling — real or personal 
prope: located in the State shall only be entered into by Mexican citi- 
zens th foreigners or foreign companies with the authority of the 
ey Peg of 1 State. R is 8 

ART. . e sale, reversion, pawn, loan, etc., made to fore’ ers, 
9 companies or associations, of products of the State, with the 
exception o 


those — to mining and for a value of more than 
, can not be Rated without the interrention ar the executive. 


Mr. FALL, Mr. President, I have referred to the political 
conditions in the various States and also to the conditions as 
to starvation and the finaneial condition of the Republic, and I 
am going to close now very soon. I have called attention to 
the various cases in which Mr. Carranza has refused even to 
consider suggestions made to him by this Government, and I 
am going to call attention now to another case. 

After the raid upon Columbus the President of the United 
States sent our military forces south of the border, and the 
public were told that negotiations were proceeding from time 
to time, from day to day, and from week to week for the use 
of the Mexican railways, in order that supplies might be carried 
to our troops. A great deal of mystery was maintained around 
the State Department concerning this proposition. One day 
we were going to have the railroads and the next day we were 
not going to have them. Negotiations are still pending, how- 
ever, but the Mexican Government, from which we had all our 
news at that time, and from which we are yet obtaining our 
news with reference to our troops in Mexico, had no such 
hesitancy. I have in my hand an edition of a Spanish paper 
published at El Paso City, Tex., known as El Paso Del Norte, 
and 1 have here, under date of April 6, as printed in this paper 
across the entire head of it, a telegram from the secretary of 
foreign relations in the City of Mexico, Mr. Aguilar. I will make 
a rough translation, as the telegram is in Spanish, in order that 
it may go into the RECORD; 


EL Paso DEL Norte, El Paso, Ter.: 
In The Opinion— 


That is a newspaper— 
which is published in this city. and in other daily papers of different 
sections of the country, as, o, in the American press, is continued 
the publication of the statement that the Mexican Government has per- 
mitted that of the United States to transport ~ Fet supplies destined 
for the American . Serve us by contradi g such statement, as 
it is false, for the Mexican Government has not granted permission 
for the American Government to use the railroads with the object of 
transporting supplies destined for its troops, nor for * ee purpose, 

Secretary of Relations. 

That is only another instance of the attitude of the so- 
called Mexican Government. After recognition, when we were 
sending the punitive expedition, as we stated distinctly in 
assistance of the Carranza government, and not in opposition 
to it, when a railroad belonging to private parties ran directly 
to the points reached by our troops, when they had to cross 
the railroad two or three times pursuing their course, the 
owners of the road offered to turn over to the United States 
the rolling stock, but the Mexican Government refused to allow 
it to be used for any such purpose; it has refused from that 
day to this, and still continues to refuse. 

Not only that, Mr. President, but I assert that I myself saw 
the official orders issued by the Mexican authorities to the 
authorities of that road not to transmit to them again any 
requests from us upon their personal responsibility; that is, 
at the risk of being backed up against an adobe wall and shot. 
I saw further the official documents served upon them to the 
effect that if they did not take charge of that portion of their 
road running from the city of Chihuahua west toward Madero 
and operate it immediately it would be confiscated, and that the 
entire road from El Paso south would also be confiscated. 

What was the condition? Why, sir, by the American Goy- 
ernment Americans had been ordered out of there; by the Car- 
ranza government Americans had been told to get out of there, 
and the trouble with the Mexicans themselves was that they 
could not operate the road, and it would have been necessary 
for us to take Americans in there to operate the road. It was 
impossible to do so without protection. This is the portion of 
the road upon which 18 Americans were killed in what is 
known as the Santa Ysabel massacre. 

Why, sir, in this very district of Zacatecas, of which I was 
speaking a while ago, where starvation and death are the rule, 
there is one mine 1,800 feet deep, with over a hundred miles 
of underground work done by Americans. When I first went 
into that district, sir, 35 years ago, the average wage of the 
Mexican was 15 cents per day. To-day his wage is $1.50 to $3, 
or was before this revolution. Notice has been served upon 
the American owners of that mining property tha: if they do 
not open it up for work within 30 days the Carranza Govern- 
ment will take charge of ıt and proceed to operate it as a Gov- 
ernment project. The same notice has been served as to all 


QUERETARO, Muxico, April 6, 


the other mines in the State of Zacatecas, and the same notice 
has been served as to the mines all over the Republic of 
Mexico, with the exception of two or three States. The foreign 
owners of those mines may have 40 days in which to open them 
for work—and this notice was dated 10 days ago—and if they 
are not opened up with a full complement of labor within 40 
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days from the date of the decree they will be confiscated, and 
the Government will take them over. 

The Government will take them over! What will they work 
them with? Will they drive the Mexican miners at the muzzle 
of their rifles to the mouths of the shafts, and pay them 2 cents 
a day in money of this character—paper money? What will 
they live on? Why, Mr. President, Mexico is in a starving 
condition. The population of Mexico have nothing to eat. 
Everything is seized for the soldiers. The excess above the 
immediate necessities of the soldiers is shipped out of the 
country for gold for some official. 

Mr. President, I do not see why our Government has seen 
fit, through some of its departments, at least to refrain from 
giving publicity to conditions as they exist in Mexico. I do not 
know why the Secretary of State should have thought it neces- 
sary to send in an incorrect list of Americans whom he claimed 
had been killed in Mexico when the Senate had not asked for 
any such list in this last resolution. . There is not a word in 
this resolution which he was answering asking for any list of 
Americans who had been killed in Mexico. 

I do not know why the Secretary of State should have seen fit 
arbitrarily to classify those Americans who have been killed. I 
do not know why he should have seen fit to indorse a statement 
that has been made, and is made repeatedly, to avoid responsi- 
bility by some Mexican, that a certain American was killed by 
an Indian. Why, sir, I want to teH you that the average Yaqui 
Indian is a 200 per cent better man than the average leader in 
the Carranza government—more truthful, more honest, more de- 

“ pendable, and more friendly to the Americans. I do not know 
why it is that, for instance, about the 16th of April I saw a 
telegram—because I watch those things—from the State Depart- 
ment to the effect that along the west coast of Mexico everything 
was all quiet and nice, and they mentioned Mazatlan. There 
was a telegram published from the consul at Mazatlan, saying: 
“ Everything is all right; there is no trouble down here,” when 
on that same day, written from Mazatlan on the 12th day of 
the month, I had a letter conveying to me information as to the 
death of Burke, Davidson, Wallace, and Roderigo at the hands 
of Mexicans, when they were getting out of the country because 
they had been warned by the Indians that the Mexicans were 
going to kill them. Their bodies were delivered to the American 
consul and buried by the American colony of Mazatlan, and the 
State Department took pleasure in publishing a telegram, on the 
same day that I got this letter written from there on the 12th, 
to the effect that everything was quiet at Mazatlan. It was— 
the quiet of the graveyard for Americans at Mazatlan. 

Now, sir, what are we going to do? Is the President of the 
United States going to submit to this insult which has just 
been handed him by Mr. Carranza? Or, after taking a week to 
think it over, will he show any proper American resentment at 
the insult? I refer to it because there is a statement in the 
published article on this subject, that in its note the Mexican 
Government— 
regrets to remark that the acts of the American military authorities are 
in absolute confiict with the above statements, and is constrained to 
appeal to the President, the Department of State, the Senate, and the 
American people, to he end that once and for all time the true polit- 
ical tendency of the United States toward Mexico be defined. 

In this note, Mr. President, the statement is baldly made, so 
that anyone can read it who desires, that the President of the 
United States is playing politics with Mexico, to Mexico’s det- 
riment; that our action in keeping the troops down there is for 
home corsumption; that our action there apparently, they claim, 
has something to do with the conventions which are to be held 
here in a short time. A more insulting document was never 
forwarded by one government to another or by any individual 
to a government. But the same influence which secured the 
recognition of Mr. Carranza may secure forgiveness, as it has 
in the past, for his continued exhibitions of antipathy and hos- 
tility to the United States. But what are we going to do? 

Why, Mr. President, I have been in my seat here in the Sen- 
ate and I have seen Senators rise in this body when Mexico and 
the outrages upon American citizens were referred to, and 
heard them proceed to abuse Americans and American interests. 
I haye not only known that to be done in this body but I have 
known it to be done through the press, and I have known it to 
come recently from the administrative department of the Gov- 
ernment in a publie statement, to the effect that there were 
sinister influences, that there were liars attempting to cause 
trouble between this Government and the Mexican Government 
for their own selfish ends, that they might make money out 
of it. 

Why, Mr. President, the “selfish” American capitalists and 
the “ self-seeking American mechanic and the “ selfish ” Ameri- 
can mine laborer, at so much per day, and the “ selfish ” Ameri- 
can spike driver and tracklayer have made civilization in Mex- 


ico, They had civilized Mexico until the time came when the 
muckrakers of this country were able to secure through an ad- 
ministration such action as by its intermeddling in the affairs of 
Mexico would overthrow civilization itself, and do away with 
the labor of the last 35 or 40 years and the results of the 
investment of American capital in Mexico. Why, Americans and 
foreigners have built every foot of railroad in the Republic of 
Mexico. They have constructed and they own every mile of cop- 
per wire in the Republic. They own three-fourths of the entire 
taxable property in the Republic of Mexico. Only 25 per cent 
of it belong to Mexican citizens. They pay the taxes. They 
support the government. They develop mines. They build fac- 
tories. They build railroads. They build electric lines. They 
build and operate the street railroads. Every enterprise in the 
Republic of Mexico to-day of any consequence whatsoever or 
that was of any consequence up until four or five years ago, was 
built and operated by foreigners, not by Mexicans. 

I have heard the descendants here of those who took pride 
at one time in the fact that American citizens were engaged in 
extending civilization throughout the corners of the earth—I 
have heard the descendants of those people, if not lineal descend- 
ant, at any rate, official successors, say that the Americans going 
across the line as Watson and his companions went to Santa 
Ysabel were almost criminals, because their action might result 
in causing some little trouble to some Secretary of State of the 
United States. 

I have heard that statement made by Senators here; and 
when it was made my thoughts went back a few years to the 
time when there was a Senator here who knew something about 
the western people. I thought of the speeches that were made in 
this body at that time by Thomas H. Benton, of Missouri, when 
he, as an American, took pride in the fact that through the 
efforts of Crockett and of Bowie and of Travis and of Sam 
Houston and- of the Burlesons and the Edwardses and the 
Austins and those whose names will always be a part at least 
of Texas history, a Lone-Star flag was raised on the south- 
western border of this country; and they were not “ criminals ” 
because they had gone across the line, although their action 
did result, finally, in a foreign war. Their names are engraved, 
or those of some of them, upon a monument in such an epitaph 
as history has never written before: “ Thermopylae had its 
messenger of defeat. The Alamo had none.” And I can re- 
member, through reading, when old Benton rose here and 
talked about those who raised the bear flag on the western coast, 
and carved the empire of California from that of Mexico, and 
who then were not afraid to defend it against the attacks of 
Great Britain and her Navy under Admiral Seymour, when he 
undertook to drive Fremont from Monterey. At that date, 
thank God, there was not an American who would call these 
men criminals, although they brought on a war with one 
country and defied the “ Mistress of the Seas.” 

I say that those people living at Columbus, those people who 
have been carrying civilization into Mexico, are of the same 
blood, the same bone, the same sinew as those who raised aloft 
the Lone-Star flag on the one coast and the bear flag on the other, 
and added an empire to this country. I glory, sir, in the memory 
of those men, and in the fact that Missouri furnished a man who 
was willing and able to rise in his place in this Chamber and call 
attention to the fact that these were Americans, and who would 
have disdained to sit silent in his seat and allow them to be 
attacked as criminals by a President of the United States or 
anyone else. 

I say to you, sir, that the American citizen is worthy of pro- 
tection in Mexico or out of it; that the policy of this adminis- 
tration has been not only to ignore its duty in that respect but 
to place the American in Mexico at the mercy of every little 
petty tyrant, with the knowledge that even when damages were 
sought some scbservient official of the State Department would 
cast doubt upon the proposition as to whether the heirs of that 
murdered American were entitled to even a few paltry dollars 
for damages. 

Mr. President, I have finished. 

During the delivery of Mr. FALL'S 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Huemes in the chair). 
The hour of 1 o'clock having arrived, the Chair lays before the 
Senate the unfinished business, which will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (H. R. 10484) making appropriations 
for the service of the Post Office Department for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1917, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Mex- 
ico is entitled to the floor. 


NEW YORK STATE BAR ASSOCIATION (S. DOC. NO. 454). 


Mr. O’GORMAN. Mr. President 
Mr. FALL. I yield to the Senator from New York. 
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Mr. O'GORMAN. With the courtesy of the Senator from 
New Mexico I desire to state that some months since, at the 
request of the Bar Association of the State of New York, I sub- 
mitted a resolution that a pamphlet, entitled “ Second Report of 
the Committee on the Duty of Courts to Refuse to Execute 
Statutes in Contravention of the Fundamental Law,” might be 
printed as a Senate document. The Committee on Printing 
favorably passed on the request, and I have deferred pressing 
the matter until now because of the desire expressed by one of 
my colleagues that he wished to be heard at the time I would 
make the request. He has advised me that he has no desire to 
speak on the subject, and I ask unanimous consent for the imme- 
diate consideration of the resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Gatrincer in the chair). 
Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the resolution (S. Res. 116) was 
read, considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That the pamphlet submitted by the Senator from New 
York (Mr. O’GorMAN] on 
of the Committee on the Duty of Courts to 


fuse 
in Contravention of the Fundamental Law,” submitted to the New 
York State Bar Assoclation, be printed as a Senate document. 


SERVICE IN HAITI. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 

Mr. FALL. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I ask the Senator to yield to me that 
I may submit n report from the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

From the Committee on Foreign Relations I report back 
favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 12835) to author- 
ize and empower officers and enlisted men of the Navy and 
Marine Corps to serve under the Government of the Republic of 
Haiti, and for other purposes. I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill. (S. Rept. 518.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. JONES. Does the bill require any of our officers or men 
to serve there without their consent? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, No; this is necessary legislation to carry 
out the treaty with Haiti which was recently ratified by the 
Senate. An emergency exists for rather urgent action in the 
selection of new officers of the local constabulary. The House 
of Representatives has already passed the bill. It was favorably 
reported from the Committee on Naval Affairs of the Senate 
yesterday, and to-day it was considered by the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, to which it had been referred in order that 
it might have proper attention from that committee. 

Mr. JONES. My recollection from hearing it read yesterday 
was that it authorizes the enlistment of our officers and men in 
the Haitian service. 

Mr, LODGE. It does not. 

Mr. JONES. It does not require them at all? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Under section 10-of the treaty the United 
States is permitted to furnish the officers for their local con- 
stabulary. They are officers of our Regular Army. 

Mr. JONES. Suppose one of our officers should refuse to 
serve, would he be liable to the penalties for insubordination or 
anything of that kind? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. No; of course it is a purely voluntary 
matter, being service outside of the country. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Nebraska for the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and it was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That the President of the United States be, and 
he is hereby, authorized, in his discretion, to detail to assist the Re- 

ublic of ti such officers and enlisted men of the United States 
Bary: and the United States Marine Corps as may be 8 
upon by him and the President of the Republic of Haiti: ovided, 
That the officers and enlisted men so detailed be, and they are hereby, 
authorized to accept from the Government of Haiti the sai verge pkg 
with compensation and emoluments from the said Government of iti, 
subject to the approval of the President of the United States. 

Sec. 2. That to insure the continuance of this werk during such 
time as may be desirable, the President may have the power of sub- 
stitution in the case of the termination of the detall of any officer 
or enlisted man for any cause: Provided, That during the continuance 
of such details the officers and enlisted men shall continue to receive 
the pay and allowances of their ranks or ratings in the Navy or Marine 


rps. 

SEC. 8. That the following increase in the United States Marine 
Corps be, and the same is hereby, authorized : Two majors, 12 captains, 
18 first lieutenants, 2 assistant quartermasters with the rank of captain, 
1 ant tant . the rank of capin 1 ns 
geants, sergeants, 6 gunnery sergeants, an sergeants. 

Sec. 4. That tho following increase in the United States Navy be, 
and the same is hereby, authorized: One surgeon, 2 N assistant 
surgeons, 5 hospital stewards, and 10 9 apprentices, first class, 

Src. 5. That officers and enlisted men of the Navy and Marine Pele 
detailed for duty to assist the Republic of Haiti shall be entitled to the 


er ser- 


same credit for such service, for 1 aah retirement, foreign service, 
pay, and for all other p ses, that they would receive if they were 
serving with the Navy or with the Marine Corps. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

After the conclusion of Mr, Fart’s speech, 


FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD—INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 


Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, the hour is growing late, and I 
understand it will be agreeable to the chairman of the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads to have the unfinished business 
temporarily laid aside. 

There is a bill relating to the amendment of the Federal re- 
serye act, and which affects the system substantially, which 
passed the House on May 5, and which has been reported from 
the Committee on Banking and Currency for a good many days 
now, and I should like very much to have it disposed of. It is 
not very long. Recommendations on this subject were made by 
the Federal Reserve Board, and I believe the bill has the unani- 
mous approval of the Committee on Banking and Currency. I 
know of no objection to the proposed amendment. 

If it be agreeable to the Senator from Alabama to lay aside 
the unfinished business temporarily, I should like to make a 
motion to proceed to the consideration of that bill, 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, of course I am very anxious 
to have the Senate proceed with the consideration of the Post 
Office appropriation bill, but I realize the fact that it will per- 
haps be impossible to make any progress with the bill this after- 
noon, I am exceedingly anxious to accommodate Senators who 
have matters they wish to dispose of, and therefore I am will- 
ing to make a request to lay aside the unfinished business tem- 
porarily in order to give Senators an opportunity to dispose of 
the matters in which they are interested. . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there objection to laying 
aside the unfinished business temporarily? 

Mr. WARREN, Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Oklahoma whether this is a matter which is likely to lead to 
debate? 

Mr. OWEN. I think not. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I have been waiting here 
all the afternoon hoping to get an opportunity to ask unanimous 
consent for the consideration of a bill reported from the Inter- 
state Commerce Committee, providing for an increase in the 
membership of the Interstate Commerce Commission and the 
division of that membership into branches or divisions. It is a 
matter which has been brought to my attention by the President 
as being one of urgent importance and also by a committee of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, who declare that the dis- 
patch of business by that commission urgently requires not only 
the increase in its membership but the division of that member- 
ship into branches, so that each branch of three can separately 
consider the questions that heretofore have been considered by the 
entire commission. It seems to me a matter of such urgency 
that I will ask the chairman of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency whether he can not yield to that urgency. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the unfin- 
ished business will be temporarily laid aside. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I think the bill referred to by the 
Senator from Nevada will undoubtedly lead to debate. A change 
in the Interstate Commerce Commission, I should think, would 
undoubtedly lead to debate. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. It will lead to debate, because I under- 
stand that the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. LA FOLLETTE] is op- 
posed to the bill and will resist it. I have given that Senator 
notice this afternoon that I would bring it up for consideration, 
and I shall feel bound to send word to him that we have it 
under consideration; but it is a matter of such urgency that 
I should like to have it disposed of if possible. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Oklahoma that the bill he has indicated be 
now taken up by the Senate? 

Mr. WARREN. While I do not object, I wish to say, with ref- 
erence to a bill which is likely to follow it, that it seems to me 
rather late in the day to act on a bill which must lead to debate. 
I have a very small matter—a local one from my State—that will 
lead to no debate that I hope to bring up after the Senator has 
finished, and I hardly feel like consenting to taking up both of 
those matters ahead of it. I make no objection, however. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I wish to say that the proposal of the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma will also lead to debate, because I have 
in view some amendments to the Federal reserve act which I 
should like to insert, and I think 

Mr. OWEN. I decline to yield further, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator declines to yield 
further. Is there objection to the request of the Senator from 
Oklahoma? 
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Mr. NEWLANDS. I object, Mr. President. 

Mr. OWEN. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 13391) to amend an act approved De- 
cember 23, 1913, known as the Federal reserve act, by adding a 
new section. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oklahoma 
moves that the Senate proceed to the consideration of House bill 
13391, to amend the Federal reserve act. The Senator from 
Nevada raises the question of a quorum. The Secretary will call 
the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Asburst Gore Nelson Smith, Ga. 
Brady Harding Newlands Smith, Md. 
Brandegee Hollis Norris Sterlin; 
Chamberlain Husting Overman Sutherland 
Chilton James Owen Thomas 
Clark, Wyo. Jones Page Thompson 
Culbergon Townsend 
Curtis La Follette Shafroth Underwood 
Dillingham Lane Sheppard Vardaman 
Fall Lea, Tenn. Shields Warren 
Fletcher Lee, Md. Simmons Williams 
Gallinger Lodge Smith, Ariz. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-seven Senators have an- 
swered to their names—less than a quorum. 

Mr. KERN. Let the list of absentees be called. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The list of absent Senators 
will be called. 

The Secretary called the names of absent Senators, and Mr. 
Myers answered to his name when called. 

Mr. BANKHEAD entered the Chamber and answered to his 
name. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-nine Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum of the Senate is present. 
The question is on the motion of the Senator from Oklahoma 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of House bill 
18391, to amend the Federal reserve act. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I move as a substitute for 
that motion that 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I make the point of order that 
the Senator can not move a substitute for my motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The point of order is sustained. 
The question is on the motion made by the Senator from Okla- 
homa to proceed to the consideration of the bill the title of 
which has been stated. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Is the motion debatable? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is debatable. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I wish to state to the Senate that if this 
motion is defeated, I shall then move to take up the bill (H. R. 
808) to amend the act to regulate commerce, as amended, and 
for other purposes. This bill amends section 24 and section 17 
of the interstate-commerce act. It adds to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission two members, making nine in all. It pro- 
vides for the division of the commission into three branches, so 
that each branch can enter upon the work that now occupies the 
attention of the entire commission. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission is overloaded with 
work, The members of that commission are overworked. The 
business of regulating the great transportation interests of the 
country is lagging behind. This matter has become so important 
that a committee from the Interstate Commerce Commission 
called upon the President and urged that this particular subject 
of legislation should not be included within his recommenda- 
tions that general matters of legislation relating to the amend- 
ment of the interstate-commerce act should be referred to a 
special joint commission or committee. He informed them that 
it was never his intention that this particular legislation should 
come within the purview of his recommendation, and wrote the 
chairman of the Interstate Commerce Committee of the House 
and the chairman of the Interstate Commerce Committee of the 
Senate stating that fact and urging the necessity of immediate 
action upon the matter which the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has had so much at heart. 

Bills were therefore introduced in the House and in the 
Senate—in the House by the chairman of the Interstate Com- 
merce Committee, Mr. Apamson, and in the Senate by myself. 
The matter was fully considered in the House by the Interstate 
Commerce Committee, a unanimous report was made, and the 
bill passed the House. That bill has been under consideration 
by the Senate Interstate Commerce Committee and it was re- 
ported favorably. I will read the letter from the President 
relating to this subject. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I make a point of order against 
the Senator’s comments, in that they are not addressed to the 
subject matter before the Senate. 


Mr. NEWLANDS. I am endeavoring to show the importance 
of this measure. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has heretofore remarked 
that now and then in the Senate of the United States remarks 
are not strictly to the question in hand, but they are always in 
order. 

Mr. OWEN. I move that the remarks of the Senator are imma- 
terial and void. [Laughter.] 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I will proceed. [Laugh- 
ter.] The letter is as follows: 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 

Washington, February 14, 1916. 
My Dear SENATOR: I had a call the other day from Mr. McChord, 
chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commission, during which I 
found that he was very earnestly in favor of the early of a 
bill autho the commission to divide itself into ons for the 
facilitation and more thorough treatment of its work, and that in this 
re he was speaking for his colleagues of the commission. He wanted 
to know whether I thought that the passage of such a bill at this time 
would be inconsistent th my advice to Congress in my annual mes- 
sage to withhold further railway — crag until a thorough 8 
could be made by a special on into the whole subject of rail- 
way regulation for the purpose of seeing in what direction we should 
next turn. I told him that it did not seem to me at all inconsistent 
with that advice, and that I was thoroughly in favor of the bill allow- 
ing the commission to divide itself into sections, because it was a 
merely administrative improvement and would, in my opinion, be a very 
vast improvement, not affecting at all any of the essential matters of 
legislative regulation. I promised him that I would write you to this 
ect. and I take advantage of this opportunity te ve . very warml 
the Immediate consideration of the measure, which believe, is al- 

ready formulated, for conferring this authority on the commission. 

Cordially and sincerely, yours, 


Hon. Fnaxcrs G. NEWLANDS, 
United States Senate. 


Now, before the Senate committee appeared Hon. Edgar E. 
Clark, a member of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and I 
will read a few extracts from his urgent appeal for immediate 
action upon this subject: 

Commissioner CLARK. Mr. Chairman, the commission has found that 
the volume of work demanding its attention has to such an 
extent that it Is ph y impossible for anyone to satisfactorily k 
up with all of it. The theory of the law is that the commission s 
act as a commission, and that the commission ts r msible for all that 
it does, and its orders must be entered by a majority, at least, of the 
commissicn. We have discussed for some time every idea promis some 
relief which bas occurred to us or been 3 y anyone else our 
knowledge, and we have finally concluded that this arrangement would 

ve some relief and work out more satisfactorily than any other that 


suggested. 

This bill contemplates the addition of two members to the commis- 
sion. We had some iittie difference of thought ourselves as to whether 
or not that was but finally ed that two would suffice, and 
it was desirable to ask for as small an increase as 


Wooprow WILSON. 


possible, as. we are 
all agreed that no addition to the pumber of commissioners would give 
any relief whatever unless it were coupled with authority for us to 
subdivide into groups of commissioners, each p to exercise the juris- 
narea yo Bye power of the commission in the matter especially dele- 
ga x 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state the point. 

Mr. OWEN. Under Rule IX “a motion to proceed to the 
consideration of any other bill on the calendar“ shall be decided 
without debate, and the Senator is out of order under Rule IX, 
which I have read. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. To what rule does the Senator refer? 

Mr. OWEN. Rule IX, on page 12: 

Each of the foregoing motions shall be decided without debate. 


I have made a motion to proceed to the consideration of House 
bill 13391. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I have an impression that the Chair de- 
cided that debate is in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Oklahoma will 
observe that Rule IX applies to the interim between the con- 
sideration of morning business and the hour of 2 o’clock. There 
is no way to stop the Senator from Nevada from talking. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator from Nevada will permit 
me, the occupant of the Chair at that time did not understand 
that the Senator had moved to proceed to the consideration of 
another bill, but that he was debating the motion to take up a 
certain bill. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I am proceeding m order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is correct. The Chair does 
not understand that the Senator has completed his remarks. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I will state that the suggestion has been 
made that I should yield for a motion for an executive session. 
If such a motion is made, I will not stand in the way of it. 
Continuing Mr. Clark's statement: 


To enlarge the commission without that proviso would simply mean 
nine men to discuss and agree instead of seven, and would, we think, 
take more time and make matters worse—in that light, I mcan. 
Now, as we think, the primary — of this act and the 
urpose of the work of commission was to deal with questions of 
nsportation charges, the reasonableness of rates, and questions of 
unjust discrimination or undue preference. The law provides that when 
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a complaint is made to the commission the commission shall inform the 
carrier of it, and unless the carrier satisfies the complaint the com- 
mission proceeds with the hearing. 

The law in that respect seems to recognize the fact that there would 
be many instances in which the carrier would satisfy the complaint 
without formal N and as we have gone along with our work of 
that character and trying to keep up with the increase of it and trying 
to administer it in such ways as are most . none and most eco- 
nomical, both to the Government and to the parties to the controversies, 
we have established three dockets. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I make the point of order that on 
page 95, Jefferson’s Manual, “no one is to speak impertinently 
or beside the question, superfluously, or tediously.” 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I am giving the reasons 
why this bill should not be considered, and I am giving the 
reasons why House bill 308 should be considered—reasons of 
great urgency ; reasons affecting the dispatch of public business; 
reasons affecting serious consequences to the national service 
unless the bill is passed by to-morrow, for after to-morrow we 
must take up only consent matters for a period of nearly three 
weeks. 

I wish to say that I have been waiting here for days in order 
to present this bill; that the chairman of the Interstate Com- 
merce Committee of the House has been over here urging its 
passage; and that the members of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission are awalting its passage with a yiew to a quick dis- 
patch of the public business. 

Mr. KERN. If the Senator will allow me, I should like to 
ask him whether he thinks a bill of this importance can be dis- 
cussed properly and intelligently within the time named by 
him? Does he think that there would be any possibility of 
passing such a bill through the Senate between now and the time 
when the unanimous-consent agreement becomes operative? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. We would have to-morrow for its consid- 
eration. 

Mr. KERN. Does not the Senator understand that the bill 
will involve discussion, and considerable discussion? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I do not know. If it appeals to others 
as it has appealed to me, I assume that it will pass most expe- 
ditiously. I have never known a bill of greater merit. I have 
never known a bill of greater urgency in my experience as chair- 
man of the Interstate Commerce Committee. I am urging it 
in good faith as a means of enabling the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to discharge the duties imposed upon it by law. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, the Senator is urging it in 
good faith at a bad time. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I may suggest that a motion to consider 
any bill at this time may be regarded as being urged at a bad 
time, but it is the only time within which I haye had an oppor- 
tunity, though I have been waiting an opportunity for days to 
present this measure, I regard it as a measure of the very 
greatest importance, 

Mr. President, the usefulness of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and the confidence of the public itself in it rest upon 
its ability to transact the business that comes before it, to dis- 
patch that business with a due consideration of the evidence 
and the law, and to dispatch it as quickly as the proper presen- 
tation of the facts and the law will permit. That commission 
has been tied up for a long period of time by its constantly 
increasing burdens. Congress has year after year increased the 
jurisdiction of the commission without giving it the facilities 
for the rapid transaction of its business. Here is a proposal 
under whch we will divide the commission into three divisions 
so that the commission can do three times the work within a 
given time that it is now doing. 

I appeal to the good sense and the judgment of the Members 
of the Senate to support me in my efforts to have the bill con- 
sidered. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Will the Senator yield for a motion for an 
executive session? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I yield for that purpose. 


SPEECH BY HON, OHARLES A, TOWNE (S. DOC. NO, 456). 


Mr. CHILTON. Before the motion is made I should like to 
ask unanimous consent to have printed as a public document 
the speech of Hon. Charles A. Towne, former Senator of the 
United States, made at Elko, Nev., May 19, 1916. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Without objection, it is so ordered, 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 
Mr. OVERMAN. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business, 
The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 


consideration of executive business. After six minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, 


RELIEF OF SYRIANS. 


Mr. CHILTON submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
209), which was read and referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations: 


Whereas the attention of the people of the United States has 
directed to the helpless situation in which many of the Syrians in 
the Mount Lebanon district have been placed, and that many thou- 
sands have perished from hunger and exposure; and 

Whereas thousands of citizens of the United States, in practicall 
every State of the Union, were either born in Syria or are the chii- 
prea ba) Hat drs paa on 5 and seat romans of Amer- 

ze: e rela and affini o man 
suffering and helpless people; and S Yam SOS 
nited States have demonstrated their sym- 


in this war an 
fore be it 


Resolved, That, appreciating the sufferings of the Syrian le, 

is suggested that the President of the United States set aslie a aad . 

upon which a direct appeal to the 1 of all American citizens 
ll be made and an opportunity shall siren for our publi lrited 

— to contribute to a much-needed fund for the relief of the Syrian 


ADDRESS BY EDWIN M. BORCHARD (S. DOC. NO. 488). 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I have a copy of an ad- 
dress delivered at the Lake Mohonk conference on international 
arbitration, May 18, 1916, by Edwin M. Borchard, formerly as- 
sistant solicitor, Department of State, which I ask may be 
printed as a public document. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection; it is so ordered. 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o'clock and 23 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Saturday, June 8, 
1916, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
BLecculive nominations confirmed by the Senate June 2, 1016. 


Recisters OF THE LAND OFFICE. 


Joseph Oker to be register of the land office at Helena, Mont. 
Henry Alexander Porter to be register of the land office at 
Vancouver, Wash. 
POSTMASTERS, 


ARIZONA. 


Don C. Babbitt, Mesa. 
John D. James, Metcalf. 


CALIFORNIA, 
Samuel T. Moore, Gilroy. 


COLORADO, 
Taylor B. Geer, Delta. 
CONNECTICUT, 
James E. Cuff, Danbury. 
Charles W. Lect, Chester. 
DELAWARE, 
A. J. MeCabe, Frankford. 
INDIANA, 
Daily C. Beyerly, Lynn, 
Earl K. Shalley, Berne. 
LOUISIANA. 
Teresa M. Stewart, Welsh. 
Alvyn L. Woods, Lutcher. 
MICHIGAN, 
H. A. Cole, Paw Paw. 
R. W. Doyle, Merrill. 
MLUSSISSIPPL 
John A. Collier, Leland, 
Andrew J. Darden, Centerville. 
Kirk M, Heflin, Baldwyn. 
NEBRASKA, 
J. OC. Chatelain, Peru. 


L, G. Lowe, Sidney. 
W. E. Roudebush, Chappell. 


NEW YORK, 


Manly A. Aiken, Kenwood. 

C. J. Carey, Saranac Lake. 
‘Richard J. Gilmer, Kings Park. 
Robert C. Halpin, Hyde Park. 
John Lenney, Potsdam. 
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OHLAHOMA, 


D. W. Le Crone, Forgan. 
H. A. Seaton, Mooreland. 


OREGON. 
John P. Houston, Vale. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 


John C. Bradley, Birdsboro. 
L. J. Casey, Wilkes-Barre. 
Milo G. Conlin, Duquesne. 
Sorado Miller, Coopersburg. 
Joseph Smith, Elkland. 


TENNESSEE, 
W. S. Regenold, McKenzie. 
WEST VIRGINIA, 
Richard C. Cooper, Farmington. 
James J. Dunn, Rowlesburg. 


WISCONSIN. 


Myra W. Blanding. St. Croix Falls. 
R. E. Bundy, Menomonie. 

Alexander G. Krembs, Stevens Point. 
Gilbert C. Roberts, La Farge. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Fray, June 2, 1916. 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

We bless Thee, Almighty God, our heavenly Father, for a 
united country, strong in its material, intellectual, moral, and 
spiritual resources. Keep us, we beseech Thee, in touch with 
Thee, that we enter not into temptation and misuse the gifts 
with which Thou hast so abundantly blessed us, but lead Thou 
steadily onward and upward, that our influence may go out for 
good to all the world. Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed with amendments bill 
of the following title, in which the concurrence of the House of 
Representatives was requested : 

H. R. 14864. An act to alter and amend an act entitled “An 
act granting lands to aid in the construction of a railroad and 
telegraph line from the Central Pacific Railroad, in California, 
to Portland, in Oregon,” approved July 25, 1866, as amended by 
the acts of 1868 and 1869, and to alter and amend an act en- 
titled “An act granting lands to aid in the construction of a rail- 
road and telegraph line from Portland to Astoria and McMinn- 
ville, in the State of Oregon,” approved May 4, 1870, and for 
other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed joint 
resolution of the following title, in which the concurrence of the 
House of Representatives was requested: 

S. J. Res. 137. Joint resolution authorizing the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia to make special regulations for the 
occasion of the National Capital preparedness parade on the 
14th day of June, 1916, and for other purposes incident to said 
parade. 

The message also announced that the Senate had insisted 
upon its amendments to the bill (H. R. 14864) to alter and 
amend an act entitled “An act granting lands to aid in the con- 
struction of a railroad and telegraph line from the Central 
Pacific Railroad, iu California, to Portland, in Oregon,” ap- 
proved July 25, 1866, as amended by the acts of 1868 and 1869, 
and to alter and amend an act entitled “An act granting lands 
to aid in the construction of a railroad and telegraph line from 
Portland to Astoria and McMinnville, in the State of Oregon,” 
approved May 4, 1870, and for other purposes, had asked a con- 
ference with the House on said bill and amendments thereto, 
and had appointed Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. THosras, and Mr. 
STERLING as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
without amendment bill of the following title: 

H. R. 12835. An act to authorize and empower officers and 
enlisted men of the Navy and Marine Corps to serve under the 
Government of the Republic of Haiti, and for other purposes. 


LIII—577 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 
The SPEAKER. With the consent of the House, the Chair 


wants to make a very brief statement. The remarks that I 
made here yesterday, eked out by printing two short articles in 
a magazine, ought to have gone in the back of the Recorp as 
an extension of remarks, and I so marked the manuscript. If 
there is any difference in the obligation of the Members of the 
House to pay attention to the rules and regulations, the Speaker 
is more under obligations than anbody else. I am sorry that 
this oecurred. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I want to ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing the ad- 
dress delivered by the Secretary of the Treasury at Raleigh, 
N. C., on the 31st ultimo. > 

Mr. MANN. It has been printed twice already in the RECORD. 

Mr. GARNER. Then I do not care to extend my remarks. 
But this is such a good document that I thought it ought to be 
reprinted. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The Secretary of the Treasury is being 
overworked nowadays. 


NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent 

Mr. MANN. I ask for the regular order, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from IIIinois asks for the 
regular order, and the regular order is that the House resolve 
itself automatically into Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the further consideration of the naval 
appropriation bill. The gentleman from New York [Mr. FITZ- 
GERALD] will please take the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further consid- 
eration of the bill H. R. 15947, the naval appropriation bill, with 
Mr. Frrzceracp in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the bill H. R. 15947, the naval appropriation bill, which the 
Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, as follows: 3 

A bill (H. 15947) making appropria nona for the naval service for the 

year ending June 80, 1917, and for other purposes. 

ue KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Colorado offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report, 

Mr. . Mr. Chairman, there was one amendment that 
was passed over. What has become of it? 

Mr. PADGETT. I was looking for the information that was 
requested from the department. I will present it when I get 
the information. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Keatinc: Page 32, line 6, strike out “ $142,000 ” 
and insert “ $167,000: Provided, That the Secretary of the Navy in his 
discretion may expend $25,000 of said 1 for the purchase of 
a dairy herd for the Naval Hospital at Las Animas, Colo.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
on the proposition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin reserves a 
point of order on the amendment. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, the naval hospital at Las 
Animas, Colo., is one of seventeen naval hospitals, and the only 
one which is devoted to the care and treatment of tubercular 
patients. As most of the Members of this House probably under- 
stand, one of the great needs of such an institution is a sufficient 
and a reliable milk supply. The Secretary of the Navy, in a 
letter to the chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs, has 
set forth the case on behalf of the Las Animas Hospital, and 
with the indulgence of the committee I will read the letter. The 
Secretary says: 

Navy DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, April 14, 1916, 


My Dear Mr. Papertr: The desirability of establishing at the naval 
hospital, Las Animas, Colo., a herd of miich cows to furnish pure milk 
for our consumptives from the officer and enlisted rsonnel there 
under treatment for consumption. has been strongly brought to my 
attention by the reports from the commanding officer (Medical Director 
Barber) and others interested in this work. 

Milk is the most important food for consumptives, and at present the 
milk supply is obtained from various small herds owned by farmers in 
the vicinity of Las Animas. This milk supply is carefully watched 
by the medical officer at Las Animas, and in general a sufficient and 
ae, 8 product is obtained, but, of course, at a very 

price. 

The medical officer in command, Medical Director George H. Barber, 
United States Navy, is an unusually competent and n man 
for the work, and feels that if he could buy a small strip o nd for 
pasturage and fodder and build the simple structures necessary for 
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housing the herd he could save between eight and ten thousand dollars 
a year and obtain a milk suppiy of the finest gan The milk supply 
He states — 15 


he is able to purchase a ip of to helfers 

one or two blooded bulls at a very e ce, and from this 
start would breed the necessary increase to give a herd of sufficient 
size to furnish the adequate supply. Medical or es 
being a doctor is a graduate of an agricultural college, and is an 
authority on agricultural questions in this section, so that I feel that 
he could successfully handle the problem. 


When realize that Congress makes no appropriation for the 
herrie of this hospital, and that it is E entirely supported 
from the naval bospital fund, whicb comes from the pay of the men, 
it would seem that the Congress could not do less than furnish them 
a soppy of pure milk. 

It estimated that an 9 of $25,000 for this purpose 
would cover all expenses and in a short time would save at least $8,000 
a year on the item of milk. 

he plan seems to me broper, just, and ultimately economic, and 

if you agree with me I would suggest that this item be added to the 
appropriation bill as follows: 

Naval hospital, Las Animas, Colo.: For the establishment of a 

farm, ye he purchase of land and stock and the erection 


dairy 
of buildings, $25, 
Sincerely, yours, JOSEPHUS DANIELS. 


Hon, LEMUEL P. Paponrr, M. C., 
Chairman Committee on Naval Affairs 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 

Mr. Chairman, this naval hospital, like other naval hospitais, 
is maintained by contributions from the sailors and marines in 
the service of the United States. Every sailor—from Admiral 
Dewey down to the humblest coal passer on a man-of-war—con- 
tributes so much every month to the maintenance of these hos- 
pitals. 

The Las Animas Hospital is n monument to the work of the 
Burenu of Medicine and Surgery of the Navy. Originally Presi- 
dent Roosevelt transferred the Fort Lyon Military Reservation, 
in Colorado, to the Navy Department, and through the contribu- 
tions from the men of the Navy they have built up this great in- 
stitution for the care of tubercular patients, practically with- 
out cost to the Government. But of late, owing to the action 
of the Secretary of the Navy in changing the method of assessing 
fines on sailors and marines, the receipts of the hospital fund 
have been very materially decreased. Prior to the present ad- 
ministration, when a sailor or a marine was fined the money 
was immediately turned into the hospital fund. Secretary 
Daniels has established a regulation by which when a man is 
fined the money is set aside, and if when his term of enlistment 
expires he can secure an honorable discharge, the entire amount 
is returned to him. If he can secure an ordinary discharge, then 
one-half of the fine is returned to him. If he is dishonorably 
discharged, the fine is turned back into the hospital fund. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. KEATING. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Will this involve the purchase of land? 

Mr. KEATING. The amendment does not provide for the pur- 
chase of land. The original suggestion was that they should buy 
some dry land in the immediate vicinity for pasturage. 

Mr. MANN. I understand the amendment does not; but will 
the land, if it is purchased, have to be paid for by the Govern- 
ment or out of the hospital fund? 

Mr. KEATING. Under the amendment, if they purchase any 
land, they would have to pay for it out of the hospital fund. 

Mr. MANN. Under this amendment; but still it is quite cer- 
tain that if we buy the herd, and we have to pasture them, we 
will have to provide pasturage out of some fund. 

Mr. KEATING. I presume that is true. 

Mr. MANN, And I doubt whether the naval-hospital fund 
would warrant the purchase of land out of that fund. I do not 
know how much the Government owns there. 

Mr. KEATING. About 600 acres, and when Dr. Barber was 
in Washington he told me that his plan contemplated the pur- 
chase of about 100 acres of what we know as dry land in Colo- 
rado, pasture land, which is not irrigated. The Government's 
land is very valuable. 

Mr. MANN. I know the situation there. It takes a good deal 
of acreage for pasturage. This is at Las Animas. 

Mr. KEATING. Yes. Dr. Barber estimated it would take 100 
acres. 

Mr. MANN. I can assure the gentleman that 100 acres will not 
go very far toward pasturing a $25,000 herd of cattle. 

Mr. KEATING. That was the estimate Dr. Barber gave to me. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman evidently obtained a misunder- 
standing. 

Mr. KEATING. I do not think I did. 

. MANN. It would require a great deal more land than 

a ` 

Mr. KEATING. The gentleman must remember that they 
have 600 acres there where they grow alfalfa and other feed 


for cattle, and the herd would not be compelled to live off the dry 
land. 

Mr. MANN. I supposed that they used the 600 acres. 

Mr. KEATING. They cultivate it; and they raise alfalfa and 


other crops. You can raise almost anything at that point in 
Colorado. They have about 600 acres of good irrigated land. 
Dr. Barber is a curious combination. He is an expert agri- 
culturist, as well as a physician, and he takes a great deal of 
pride in this farm. 

Mr. TALBOTT. What is the size of the herd? 

Mr. KEATING. The estimate here is $25,000, 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Colorado 
has expired. 

Mr, MANN. Mr. Chairman, unfortunately, I have had to know 
something about tuberculosis. There is no cure for tuberculosis 
by ordinary methods. Medicine does not have any material 
effect, practically, and the only chance for cure is fresh air and 
good food. They have fresh air in great quantity out in Colò- 
rado, and they do not have the good food unless it is supplied 
in some way. In general there is nothing more important in 
the way of good food for tubercular patients than milk and eggs; 
and if we have a hospital, as we have out there, for those who 
are afflicted with tuberculosis, having acquired the disease while 
in the Navy, and we send them out there for possible cure or 
maintenance, it seems quite appropriate that we should proyide 
those patients with good food, with the hope that they may be 
able to recover. I have no doubt they do the best they can now, 
and that probably is very good, in the way of the purchase of 
milk, but I have no doubt that they could do much better if 
they acquired a herd of cattle of their own—milch cattle—over 
which they would Lave perfect control. I hope the amendment 
may be agreed to. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I hope the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Srarroxp] will not insist upon the point of order to 
this important amendment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I hope the gentleman will advance some 
reasons that have not yet been advanced why the Government 
should go into the dairy business. I believe it is subject to a 
point of order. 

Mr, FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I suggest, in justification of 
the amendment, that here is a hospital, located out there for 
the treatment of those boys in the Navy who may be unfortunate 
in contracting what everyone knows to be one of the worst dis- 
eases with which the human family has to contend, and, as has 
been said, the treatment largely, if it is to do any good, must be 
out in the open air, with plenty of proper and nourishing food. 
Buying milk, as I understand they have to do, from different 
dairies in the community is not the best way of securing pure 
milk for sick people. 

Members of this House, no doubt many of them, have gone out 
to the Soldiers’ Home, located in the north part of the city, and 
have seen the beautiful herd of cattle which they have there 
which furnishes milk for the soldiers who retire from the service 
and go into that home. No one can help but admire what is 
being done there, and I am sure as much can be done for the 
hospital in Colorado as is done for the Soldiers’ Home here in 
the city of Washington. I think this amendment an important 
one, because it does give to these people who have control of 
the supply of milk an insurance that they will have a pure sup- 
ply for food for these people. I think it is important, and I 
think a great naval bill, when we are spending this year more 
than $269,000,000 for preparedness, we should not forget those 
who are in the service and are unfortunate enough to have con- 
tracted this disease. I hope the gentleman from Wisconsin may 
see his way clear to withdraw the objection to the amendment and 
permit it to go through. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, no reason has been advanced 
here so far 

Mr. PADGETT. Will the gentleman permit me to make a 
suggestion? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Just one moment—why these inmates can 
not obtain good milk from private parties. 

Mr. PADGETT. Will the gentleman permit me to state to 
him that down here at Annapolis they supplied the Naval Acad- 
emy with milk purchased in the market, and they had epi- 
demics of all kinds of stomach and bowel diseases and typhoid 
fever and other troubles, so that the condition became alarming. 
A commission was appointed to investigate, and after a great 
deal of investigation they found it was traceable to the milk. 
Thereupon Congress authorized the establishment of a dairy at 
Annapolis, which has been operating several years, and disease 
has been reduced marvelously, almost to a minimum, and the 
results accomplished have many, many times justified the wisdom 
of Congress in establishing a dairy at Annapolis. 
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In addition to that it has proved an economic investment, 
and for that reason I hope that the gentleman will not insist 
on his point of order. 

Mr, STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I decline to yield further. 
We are all acquainted with the management and control of edu- 
eational institutions. Most of us have attended them and have 
eaten in the commons managed by college authorities. The con- 
dition that the gentleman has stated existed at Annapolis was 
the fault of the supervisory officials in not analyzing the milk 
and getting the proper certification from private purveyors. I 
stated yesterday that this bill was becoming a public-building 
bill, and now it is sought to make it an agricultural and dairy- 
herd bill. I insist on the point of order. I do that because 
there are a great number of gentlemen here who have a num- 
ber of amendments yet to offer. I would like to have this dis- 
cussed for an hour or two, but we have not the time. I call the 
Chair’s attention to the Manual, page 366, paragraph 822. I 
make the point of order that it is new legislation. It is ad- 
mitted by the proponent of the amendment that the appropria- 
tion is necessary to purchase land additional to that now exist- 
ing, and I direct attention to section 822, which reads as follows: 

Appropriations for new buildings at Government institutions have 
sometimes been admitted when intended for the purposes of the insti- 
tution; but later decisions, in view of the indefinite extent of the 
practice made possible by the early decisions, have ruled out propo- 
sitions to appropriate for new buildings in navy yards and other estab- 
lishments. Appropriations for new schoolhouses in the District of 
Columbia, for new Army hospitals for new lighthouses, armor-plate 
factories, and for additional playgrounds for children in the District 
of 5 have also been held not to be in continuation of a public 
wor 

This amendment I repeat, Mr. Chairman, is intended to pur- 
chase additional land to that owned by the Government, an 
additional institution connected with the existing hospital. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment states that the purpose is 
to purchase a dairy herd. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The letter the gentleman read said that it 
would be necessary to purchase additional land, and he has ad- 
mitted that it would be necessary to purchase additional land. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair can not go outside of the amend- 
ment, and it does not take a farmer to know that a dairy herd 
does not consist of land. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The proponents of the amendment have ad- 
mitted to the House that the purpose of the amendment is to 
acquire additional land. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is prepared to rule. The para- 
graph already provides for the “ purchase of and feed for horses 
and cows.” This amendment provides for a dairy herd, and 
the Chair thinks that where cows are authorized to be pur- 
chased money to purchase a dairy herd is clearly in order. The 
Chair overruies the point of order. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, I hope this amendment will be 
adopted. I have had some experience, and my experience is 
personal, with this particular disease. A little over two years 
ago my physician in Washington told me that I had a spot on 
my lungs and I ought to go West. At that time I had rather 
have been shot, for I thought that the disease was a loathsome 
and incurable one. I then weighed about 110 pounds. My col- 
lengues will recollect how I looked. 

I went to Colorado and spent seven months at Colorado 
Springs. If my colleagues could see, as I saw out there, the 
thousands of people who were seeking health, I am sure they 
would be glad to do anything to extend and hold out a helping 
hand. It is the one disease that depends on fresh air and nour- 
ishing food for recovery. I spent three months in bed out on a 
sleeping porch in a tuberculosis sanitarium, and my diet con- 
sisted largely of milk and raw eggs, nourishing food, and I 
learned, Mr. Chairman, that the only chance for people afflicted 
with that disease for recovery was fresh air, nourishing and 
pure food. 

This amendment tends to insure to the inmates of this nayal 
hospital pure food, essential to their recovery. I can testify to 
the beneficial effect of the Colorado air if you will aid it by nour- 
ishing, pure food. I know that I have recovered from my afflic- 
tion, and it was due to the Colorado air plus pure food. I hope 
with all my heart that this amendment will be adopted, for it is 
a step toward supplying the inmates of the naval hospital with 
pure food. [Applause.] 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I do not think I will take more 
than a moment to testify as to the value of this particular hos- 
pital. When I was in Congress before, a midshipman who had 
been appointed to Annapolis by my predecessor contracted tuber- 
culosis of the leg. He was sent to this hospital at Las Animas, 
and I followed, as a layman, the course of treatment that they 
gave and also submitted it to physicians. I was impressed at 
the time with the skill and care that the inmates of the hospital 
were given. Everybody who knows anything about tuberculosis 


patients knows that they require a great deal of milk. Any- 
body who knows anything about the West knows that it is difti- 
cult to get it. This is an amendment which, though paternalis- 
tic, is in the nature of progress, and for the benefit of hunianity, 
and I sincerely hope that there will not be a single vote against 
it in the whole House. 

Mr. HOPWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I had a very similar experi- 
ence to the one just related by the gentleman from New York. 
A young man in my district went to West Point. He was about 
6 feet in height, weighing nearly 200 pounds, and was put on the 
football team; he was a magnificent specimen of physical man- 
hood. Yet he contracted tuberculosis there. There was no 
hereditary taint in his family. He is at present being treated 
in the hospital in New Mexico. 

So while I am against paternalism and against Government 
ownership generally, yet I think a herd of cows to give good milk 
for these young men we have in the Government service would 
be a splendid thing, particularly where they have already con- 
tracted this disease and are at the hospital to be taken care of 
and cured if possible. So in this case I hope that every Member 
present will vote for this amendment. [Applause.] 

Mr. O'SHAUNESSY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Rhode Island? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. KINKAID. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. McCRACKEN. Mr. Chairman, I make the same request. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to extend my remarks 
in the RECORD. 

Mr. FOSTER. These remarks will be upon the bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. On the bill. 

Mr. WHALEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to these requests? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, yesterday we passed over an 
amendment with reference to an appropriation for a shop, and 
so forth, at Norfolk. The amendment offered provided for a 
shop and facilities, and I understand that the amendment is for 
a shop, and I wish to offer a substitute for the one I offered 
yesterday. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent to withdraw the pending amendment and offer the 
following as a substitute. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 21, line 16, after the figures “500,000” insert: “One struc- 
tural shop to cost not to exceed $1,000,000, $400,000. Salvage and 
tools, $50,000.” 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object for 
a moment, how long will this take? 

Mr. PADGETT. Only a few minutes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
be heard on this amendment. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the letter I have from the Secretary be read. That is all I desire 
to state in this connection. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentieman to withdraw the previous amendment and substitute 
this? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I desire recog- 
nition at the proper time, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


NAvY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, June 2, 1916, 

Dran CONGRESSMAN: I can not emphasize too strongly the imperative 
necessity for the efficlency of the Navy of the inclusion in the pending 
naval bill of the item recommended by the Secretary of the 817 im his 
letter to the chairman of the Naval Committee of May 22, which pro- 
vides for a structural shop at the Norfolk Navy Yard, at a cost not to 
8 $1,000,000, of which $450,000 is to be made immediately avail- 
able. 

The total destruction by fire of the ship-fitters’ shop at Norfolk has 
made a matter of the greatest importance; and unless the item is 
included in the bill, not only will the 5 of the destroyer to be 
built at that yard be indefinitely delayed, but repairs to such battle- 
ships as are assigned to that station will be a matter of great difficulty ; 
and the delays that will ensue, owing to the lack of facilities and a 
ship-fitters’ shop, will, in all probability, prevent the dreadnaughts 
from being repaired after the summer maneuvers in time to take part in 
the winter maneuvers at Guantanamo. You can well understand what 
a serious blow to the efficiency of the fleet this would be and the just 
criticism to which we would be exposed if we had failed to provide 
r facilities for this work. 

e strategic position of the Norfolk Navy Yard makes it one of the 
most important naval stations that we have, and the shortsighted policy 
of t years which has prevented us from having proper buildings and 
equipment at that place always seemed to me an amazing instance 
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of mefflclency and maladministration. Eren had the fire not 


occurred, 
if we are to have an up-to-date and shore equipment for our 
fleet, which is as vitally necessary as the Beet itself, we would be com- 
pelled to replace the ancient and dilapidated structures at Norfolk, 


many of them bullt before the Civil War, with buildings fitted for modern 


and remembering 3 the necessity for the most strict economy, 
e 

a new the dock, and 
shop, sheet-metal and 
of these shops at present are so 
tban it should be, tes ae ee mi: Y peel 7 5 ened 
s a as an economical pro on pro) ops 

world Ry, for themselves many times over. It would be Phe most 
fvolish d of penny-wise and pound-foolish policy to Ap A the erec- 
as i 2 temporary shed of the same to replace bullding 

estroy y fire. 

The appropriation asked for ix extremely moderate when the facilities 
that it will afford are considered ; and it is obviously wise, now that the 
immediate n ity of some kind of a vet Anenge rl shop has arisen, to 
erect at the same time the t building designed for that pur- 
pose aud which is to include the other obsolete shops, so that the gen- 


eral plan for a proper yard at this point can be carried out. Therefore 
I feel sure the — ae will not hesitate to include the appropriation. 
In addition to amount, an amount of $50,000, to be immediately 


available, has been asked for to cover the salvage of the tools partially 
destroyed or seriously injured by the fire. I trust you will u 
Congress the importance of the construction of this building, w 
much needed if we desire real as new ships, and which, 
owing to the fire, can not be longer delayed, 
igid r. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 
Acting Secretary of tho Navy. 
Hon, E. E. HoLLAND, M. C., 
House of Representatives. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MANN. What is now being built at this navy yard? 

Mr. PADGETT. Vessels; I think they are set out in the 
report, but I could not tell the gentleman offhand. 

Mr. MANN. Well, the Secretary says a destroyer, which can 
not be completed owing to the lack of this building, and that 
it is very necessary to have this building in order to get an 
early completion of the destroyer. What I wanted to ask was, 
in view of the fact thut this building is to cost a million dollars 
and that only $400,000 of that is to be used next year from next 

do they expect to start the work again on that 
destroyer? 


Mr. PADGETT. I do not know of any other, except that one 
destroyer. 

Mr. MANN. Very well; then they will not commence work 
on that destroyer again, according to the Secretary's letter, 
for two and a half years. Does anybody call that speeding up? 
What they need over there in the Navy Department is some kind 
of a logician, so as not to mix their dates and say they want 
to build a building in order to finish a destroyer hurriedly, and 
then only propose to appropriate two-thirds of the cost of the 
building to be used for the next year and two months. That 
is neither logic nor sense, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I desire to 
speak on the amendment. I wish some one would tell us when 
this fire at Norfolk took place. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The 18th of May. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Of the present year? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I wish to ex- 
press my great pleasure at being able to indorse a proposition 
that comes from Norfolk, even though it comes at an unusual 
time and under extraordinary circumstances, when other propo- 
sitions that ought to be taken care of are not provided for in 
this great bill. 

I am glad also to observe that the Secretary of the Navy has 
such a fine regard for details at this particular juncture as to 
send us a letter three or four pages in length about the neces- 
sity for this million-dollar building at Norfolk, although the 
chairman of the committee admitted yesterday that the build- 
ing burned at the Philadelphia Navy Yard three of four years 
ago has not yet been restored, It must be a matter of a great 
deal of satisfaction to all to see how gentlemen who are in 
power take care of their own. 

The Speaker of the House, in the discussion of the flood bill 
the other day, indicated that the time had come for good Demo- 
crats to take care of their own, and it is wise in this day and 
generation of power, perhaps, that they should take care of their 
own. I am inclined to agree somewhat with the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. Tnonuas! that to the “victor belong the spoils,” 
and that while the spoils hold out we who have the power 
ought to go out and get the spoils, 

Now, here is an ity under the stress of preparedness 


to replace an old burned building that was worth a few thou- 
sand dollars by ene that is to cost a million dollars. You are 


going to do it in order “to speed up the Navy“ by appropriat- 
ing $400,000 now, but you are smart enough to provide that you 
shall get the remaining $600,000 from some other administra- 
tion. You are taking care of your own and you are doing it 
while you are in power. I think it is best that you should do 
it now, lest the chance may not come again. 

Now, everything the Secretary says about the Norfolk Navy 
Yard is substantially true. It is a splendid navy yard. It does 
have some old and dilapidated buildings that antedate the 
Civil War. That is true, and there ought to be a reconstruction 
of some of those buildings, but it is true also that the Secretary 
of the Navy has been familiar with this fact since he has been 
in power, for he has not overlooked other improvements at the 
Norfolk Navy Yard. 

However, I am for it. I want to see the yard buiit up. Geo- 
graphically it is one of the most important naval stations along 
the Atlantic coast. I hope it will be restored to great power and 
usefulness as a navy yard, and I hope you will continue to build 
it up under this present administration, so that it will be all 
ready for us when we come back into power next year. I want 
to indorse my friend from Virginia [Mr. Hortanp], who has 
been active in getting this appropriation. We of other yards 
have not been able to get letters like this for similar projects. 
We were not able to get letters for projects in the rivers and 
harbors bill even from the President. So, let the good work go 
on while you have the power. The letter-writing plan is a good 
one, Evidently somebody got a letter to put the Cooper River 
into the naval bill. You remember we could not get it into the 
rivers and harbors bill. It was all booked to go into the rivers 
and harbors bill, but there was a hitch somewhere. It was left 
to the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Wuatey] to find 
a way, just as love is sure to do, and $175,000 for the sole pur- 
pose of dredging a river goes smoothly into the naval bill. No 
wonder the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Papcrtt], the able 
chairman of this committee, prefers to move under a rule that 
prevents points of order against any paragraph in his bill. No 
wonder gentlemen want to agree to have no debates in the House 
but their own, when these matters, based upon departmental 
letters, are covered in their bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I am for this appropriation in Norfolk. I am 
glad they got it. I am glad the saw the necessity for 
it, and I compliment the gentleman from Virginia for his 
activity in that regard. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Ch I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this amendment and all amendments thereto 
close in three minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks nnani- 
mous consent that all debate on the pending amendment be closed 
in three minutes, two minutes to go to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Kecuey] and one to the gentleman from Illinois 
IMr. Brrrren]. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The gentleman from Illinois is recognized for 
one minute. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I hope this amendment will 
prevail. It is up to the House to develop that yard in every 
way possible. It is one of the few very good yards in the 
naval service. I want to call to the attention of the House 
the suggestion in the Secretary's letter regarding this amend- 
ment as being as important to the service as two battleships 
would be. That side of the House defeated the two-battleship 
amendment on the floor of the House. I suppose that my good 
friend from Virginia [Mr. Hortianp] brings in this amendment 
in lieu of the two battleships that you gentlemen kept out of 
this great nutional-defense bill. You all appear willing to ap- 
propriate in special directions on land, but you are equally 
strong against appropriations for the sea. 

Mr. KELLEY. Mr.Chairman, the navy yard at Norfolk is one 
of the most important navy yards on the Atlantic coast. It is 
particularly important because of-the fact that from Norfolk 
south there is practically no yard where large ships of the 
Government can be repaired. For a good many hundred miles 
from Norfolk, clear around to the South as far as New Orleans, 
we have no yards at which there is a dock large enough to take 
care of the dreadnaughts of the fleet. 

Now, it has been said a good many times by military experts 
that probably if we ever have a naval war it is more than 
likely that it will take place somewhere in the Caribbean Sea, 
near the entrance of the Panama Canal. Norfolk would be the 
nearest yard in which ships disabled in such a battle could be 
repaired 


Now, we have put in this bill an appropriation for another 
dock at Norfolk. The old yard there is not adequate and 
should te thoroughly reorganized and built up around this new 
dock which we are going to put in. This building, to replace 
the one recently burned, can be added in harmony with the 
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new plan for grouping buildings at the Norfolk yard. The 
buildings are old, the machinery is old, in the Norfolk yard, 
and the Government should at the earliest possible moment take 
such steps as will make it one of the leading yards of the 
country. And I hope the amendment to erect this building will 

revatl. 
t The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Papcrerr] asks unanimous consent to 
withdraw an amendment offered yesterday and offer in lieu 
thereof 

Mr. MANN. That was agreed to this morning. 

Mr. PADGETT. That was agreed to, as I understand. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question, then, is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Tennessee. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I want to correct some 
totals. On account of the hospital amendment and this amend- 
ment it makes it necessary to correct the totals. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 21, line 17, strike out “ $792,000” and insert “ $1,142,000.” 


The amendment was to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Tennessee. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 29, line 6, strike out “ $6,674,975" and insert $7,124,975.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 32, line 25, strike out $859,500” and insert $884,500.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I have 15 
or 16 amendments. I ask unanimous consent that I may pre- 
sent them seriatim under the five-minute rule. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Moore} states that he has 15 or 16 amendments. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I object, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Brrr- 
TEN] objects. The Clerk will report the first amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore}. 

The Clerk ee as follows: 

Amendment b - MOORE of 8 Ivania: “Page 11, line 6, after 
the word ‘Cal Alas in line ke out the. word ‘namely 
also, on the same , page, line 24, 2 — the word Island,“ strike dal 
the word namely.“ 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I ask unan- 
imous consent that I may proceed for 20 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for 20 minutes. Is there objec- 
tion? [After a pause. ] The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, we have 
reached a point in our parliamentary procedure in the House 
where attention should be called to what we may term “ govern- 
ment by rule - the constant changing of the existing rules by 
which we are supposed to be governed in the House to suit the 
convenience of the party in power, whatever that party may be. 
Instead of following the regular rules which we have laid down 
for our guidance here, we have recently come to be governed 
by special rules, brought in without notice on special occasions, 
for special purposes, to the great prejudice of the order of the 
House and of every working Member who desires to do his full 
duty by his constituents and the country, and, I may also add, to 
the prejudice of onr Government, since much of the legislation 
that slips through the House by reason of special rules and the 
lack of interest of Members, because of their knowledge of the 
power and effect of special rules, is a reproach to the Govern- 
ment. 

I want to enter my protest against this tendency to “ govern- 
ment by rule” or even by unanimous agreement. As one Mem- 
ber of the House I am inclined to feel that the power of the 
individual Member should be exercised more often than it is 
with respect to these special rules and agreements made for the 
conduct and operation of business without previous notice. 

What is the present situation? We have a rule here, under 
which the Navy bill is being crowded through, more drastic than 
any rule brought in within my knowledge. It puts it within the 
power of 21 men to practically control the business of the 
House; not that those 21 men are not efficient or are themselves 
to be unduly criticized, but that this special-rule practice if 
continued will ultimately put all power in one committee, or in 
any small group of men, to transact the business for the entire 
body of 435 Members. 


I protest not only against this kind of government by rule,” 
but I protest also in favor of the right of the individual Member 
to be heard, whether he happens to be upon the committee bring- 
ing in a bill or not. I have no personal interest in anything 
in this bill, of course, but the people whom I represent have, 
and it is important that their Representative should have his 
right to speak for them preserved. In effect, all Members not 
upon the committee have been barred from offering amend- 
ments to the bill until the last few hours. Under the special 
rule, or the agreement, committee amendments have had pre- 
cedence for five days. Observe how anomalous this is. The 
chairman of the committee, the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Papcetr], who, by the rule and partly by an agreement, entered 
into between himself and the minority members of the commit- 
tee, holds the floor and the power here, comes from a district 
where no ships are built and where the Navy does not penetrate, 
while I, who have been thus far denied the right to offer amend- 
ments, come from a district bordering a river upon which we 
build the greatest number of the ships of the navy, as well as 
of merchant ships, and where we produce most of the work- 
men and material; but up to the present time, five days having 
been devoted to general debate and to amendments coming 
solely from the committee, the minority and the majority side 
alternating, there are but two hours left in which I or other 
individual Members of the House of 435 in number, may have 
an opportunity to offer an amendment or be heard on any propo- 
sition under the five-minute rule. With a number of gentlemen 
waiting to offer amendments and others desiring to discuss 
them, it is apparent the rule will foreclose some of them. 

Now, I have great respect for the members of this committee 
on both sides, but I submit that being upon a committee, sitting 
as this committee has done, apart from the House, for four 
months, saturating itself with the business that comes before it, 
commendable and laborious as that may be, does not give the 
committeeman the exclusive right to dispose of the public funds 
or to come upon this floor and absorb all the time for discus- 
sion, taking away from the great mass of Members their right 
to be heard upon questions vitally affecting their constituents. 

Although this committee has been in session three or four 
months, taking an enormous amount of testimony, hearing the 
statements of admirals for and admirals against the provisions 
of the bill, it was still divided when it came upon the floor. 
Under the special rule it practically ignored the Members of 
the House but went on fighting the battle over again here just 
as it must have done in the committee room. It seems to me 
that we are the judges of these committees when they come upon 
the floor. After they have had a fair chance to present their 
ease on either side there should be an opportunity for other 
Members of the House, who may have greater interests at stake 
than they have and who may look upon some of their findings 
from a different viewpoint. I suppose that is a part of our busi- 
ness. 

The gentleman from Tennessee, however, is naturally a little 
jealous of his bill. I admire him personally and count his 
friendship worth while, but he ought not to be so zealous in fore- 
ing his bill as to prevent an ordinary amendment here and 
there though it comes apart from the exclusive precincts of the 
committee room. 

Is the bill subject to criticism? Yes; in many particulars. 
There are 50 different items that I have marked which might 
be the subject of inquiry upon this floor. There are items relat- 
ing to Government ownership, to the expenditure of money for 
the erection of factories and of foundries to go into competi- 
tion with private business; items for the appointment of com- 
missions, and officials to be chosen by the President and the 
Secretary of the Navy, without regard to the civil-service law. I 
am not prejudiced in their favor. 

There are provisions here which increase the power of the 
administrative body; they might be the subject of discussion 
if we could take them up separately and discuss them on the 
floor. But the gentlemen who operate under the rule have cov- 
ered their tracks. They bring in their bill carrying an item 
for dredging the Cooper River in South Carolina ; for these com- 
missions and Government-owned industries to which I have re- 
ferred. Why, they have even introduced some agricultural 
items. All these would be subject to a point of order if we could 
reach them, but the rule settles the business. Points of order 
will not lie. We must swallow all these items, including the 
Government armor-plate plant, because the special rule estab- 
Ushes their right. They may be wrong, but we have to accept 
them. The rule makes the point of order useless. We take the 
provisions without reading them separately and without amend- 
ment, and we make extravagant appropriations in special in- 
stances, because we are compelled to do it under the rule. Vote 
the bill up with its bad features or vote it down with the good. 
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There is no recourse under the rule. Hence, the ordinary pro- 
cedure in this House does not preyail, and the committee becomes 
an autocracy which the body of the House must follow at the 
pleasure of the committee. 

They have provided for advertising here—advertising in vari- 
ous forms. Why not discuss that? One of the great troubles 
we have with the young men who go into the Navy is that they 
are frequently deceived as to the kind of service they are going 
to perform, and the first thing we know Members of Congress 
are appealed to to get them released from a service which they 
did not comprehend. We provide for advertising here, to lure 
them on. It is well known that the Navy is undermanned, and 
the reason commonly ascribed is that we do not pay the enlisted 
man enough to keep him happy. Yet we are providing sums of 
money, and have no time for an explanation of it, to induce 
young men who may look at our alluring pictures, to believe 
they may lie under the green trees and loll upon the green grass 
and take life easy in foreign countries if they join the Navy. 
How quickly some of them are undeceived. Why not talk about 
this? 

Here is a provision of the bill that might be considered on the 
floor, if we could get at it—the pay of the enlisted men. I think 
we should pay the rank and file in the Navy, as well as the Army, 
more than we do. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. PADGETT] 
was rather blunt the other day when I asked him what was the 
pay of the enlisted men in the Navy. He brushed it aside and 
would not answer. Now, I ask you gentlemen, what is the pay 
of the enlisted man in the Nayy? One gentleman responds, 
“ Fifteen dollars a month.” Another gentleman responds, “ Six- 
teen dollars a month.” What is it? Who knows; and if it is 
$15 a month or $16 a month, what young man with any spirit 
about him is going to join the Navy and become one of Winston 
Churehill’s groomsmen to an officer if he gets only $15 or $16 
a month? [Applause.] I do not mean to be ungenerous to those 
in authority, for I am a firm believer, in discipline, but I likewise 
believe in fair pay for military or naval service. If I had the 
opportunity I would move to make the minimum pay of the 
enlisted man $20 per month, but I am precluded from making 
that motion. , 

When we look at the bill and find that we are taking care of 
the officers, increasing the upper end of the force along the line, 
and that we are paying to officers substantially half as much as 
we pay to all the 65,000 enlisted men provided for in the Navy, 
is it any wonder that young men do not enlist in the ranks? Is 
it any wonder that the complaint goes abroad that our ships are 
undermanned? It might be well if we had a chance to discuss 
these matters, but the committee has monopolized the time. 

I have not time to go into all the things suggested by this 
bill. I would like to have some of my amendments considered, 
and shall hope to save some time for them. The one I have 
offered is a simple one, but it shows the risk we assume in 
having thrust upon us here a bill of a hundred pages without 
the opportunity of reading it paragraph by paragraph. I chal- 
lenge any 10 men in this House to rise and say that they have 
read this bill paragraph by paragraph. I challenge them to say 
whether, since the bill was read in full, without interruption, 
under the rule, they have been able to discuss 10 separate para- 
graphs apart from those that were brought in by the committee. 
My little amendment is of a clerical nature; it strikes out two 
superfluous words in the text. They would certainly have been 
observed if the bill had been read in the regular way. In due 
course I propose to offer several amendments to this bill, al- 
though I realize that the limit of time has been fixed and the 
hour for the guillotine to fall is near at hand. 

If I get the chance, I propose to make an inquiry with regard 
to the Gooper River, and shall inquire why that paragraph is in 
the bill. I am glad it is here, but it is a dredging proposition 
and a subterfuge in a naval bill. The dairy business is also in 
the bill. There are three or four Agricultural Department items 
in the bill. Have you discovered them? They are there. We 
are also providing for specialists and experts in the naval bill, 
very inuch as we did in the Agricultural bill, to be appointed 
by the Secretary. We must not mention it, under the rule. We 
are providing a little money, not much comparatively, for pre- 
paredness camps. We might inquire about that, but there is 
no time. Who has discussed these questions? 

Then, we are going to put up $1,500,000 for an experimental 
laboratory, and the people who are to be employed are to be 
appointed by the Secretary of the Navy. For what reason do 
we nuthorize a limit of cost of $1,400,000 for a Government pro- 
jectile plant, and where is it to be located? How many men are 
to be employed? Who is to appoint them? What are their 
salaries? Is it to be done as it was in the Agricultural bill? 
Of course a few more offiecholders will not hurt. You have 


created 30,000 of them in three years. Let us have a few more 
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before you go out! Is that the idea? Is that the program? I 
do not know why we should not lave an opportunity to discuss 
these things. 

Then we are going to change the furlough system. How 
many have thought about that? One half of your trouble to- 
day is your inability to get young men out of the Navy after 
some of them have tired of it. You can not get them out in some 
instances except by purchase. -Yet that furlough system is to 
be changed. It may be good or it may be bad, but why do we 
not have an opportunity to discuss it upon this floor? 

Yes, gentlemen, a little claim has crept into this bill. Capt. 
Crapo of the United States Navy got mixed up on $360 some- 
where down in Key West, Fla. If any ordinary Member had 
presented that claim through a bill, he would have had to go 
to the Committee on Claims and wait until his hair was gray 
before he recovered. But observe, under the rule, no point of 
order will hold, and Capt. Crapo gets his money in the naval 
bill. A short cut to justice. I congratulate the captain. I 
wish we could do that in other instances, but I am not sur- 
prised that gentlemen who succeed in this way under a rule 
do not want to have these bills discussed in the open in the 
same way that other bills are discussed on this floor. 

Then we come to the reserves—a very important matter, but 
what do we know about them? We are going to have six dif- 
ferent kinds of reserves. The boys- who have yachts and 
those who are to march in the great preparedness parade, with 
the President in the lead, on foot. We are going to have six 
different kinds of them. Great Scot! One hundred and fifty 
thousand of them in New York last week; how many of them 
in Washington I do not know, but I do know that actual en- 
listments all over the United States of men equipped for real 
fighting have not exceeded 7,000 for the Navy since the 1st 
of January last. A splendid thing this reserve may be for the 
yachting boys who walk the upper deck of a 40-foot sloop. 
{Laughter.] But why does not the committee discuss it? 

The bill provides that if you join this naval reserve in one 
form or another, the fact that you want to get a publie place 
will not interfere. There is to be no prejudice against those 
who join the reserve if they apply for a public job. I want to 
amend the bill by suggesting that after they get a public job— 
and 80,000 good Democrats have been placed during the last 
three years—there would be no prejudice against them if they 
joined the reserve [laughter and applause on the Republican 
side], but I may not have a chance to introduce that amendment. 

Now, on page 51, it is provided that the members of the 
naval reserve shall “be issued” a distinctive badge. I do not 
like that language. I want to amend by providing that mem- 
bers shall not “be issued,” but shall “receive,” a distinctive 
badge, and so forth. But there is no chance now, under the 
rule and the accompanying agreement, to make any correction 
of that kind. 

These boys are also to get a “uniform gratuity.” Whether 
it is a “ gratuity ” that is to be uniform or a gratuity that is to 
purchase a uniform I can not make out. I[Laughter.] I do 
not like the word “gratuity.” I want to move to strike it out. 
I do not think these boys are asking for charity. If they are 
worth anything, they would not like that term. I would strike 
out “ gratuity ” and substitute the word “ allowance.” 

There are many other things in the bill that might be im- 
proved upon if we had a chance to read and amend it, but what 
is the use? We are specializing legislation by rule. 

Now, as to these yachts: As I understand it, they are to be 
used for the naval service. The Government is going to have a 
chance to buy them, and it is to be left to the Secretary of the 
Navy, whoever he may be, to take them when he wants them, 
at a price. That is the proposition. We took some of them 
under pressure about the time of the Spanish War. Let us 
buy these floating batteries; they may be useful in time of 
peace, if we get the inside waterways where we can use them. 
(Laughter. ]} 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If the gentleman will be brief. 

Mr. MADDEN. There is a provision in the bill authorizing 
the Secretary of the Navy to sell the colliers and troop ships at 
50 per cent of the original cost. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The Secretary, whom I like 
personally, has broad powers; but we are working under a rule, 
I agree with the gentleman; we ought to have had a chance to 
discuss that. 

Mr. MADDEN. The owner of the Dollar Line bought vessels 
for $238,000 and sold them for $1,350,000. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. This is a good time to sell to 
the Government. Now, gentlemen, we have heard a good deal 
about the plucking board, or used to, and whether it should be 


| revoked. Have you heard about it in this bill? The officers that 
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they retired have all been put back in this bill. Maybe it is a 
good thing; but why shoukl not we have had some explanation 
of it? 

Do you know the President is given authority practically to 
take over the railroads in time of emergency and force the 
Government freight through?. Why does not the committee let 
us know about this? If the President had only put an embargo 
on the munitions we sent into Mexico, perhaps they would not 
have been turned upon us to-day—but, of course, there is no 
opportunity under the rule to discuss that. 

We are changing the limit of cost of repairs to battleships 
from $200,000 to $300,000 in this: bill. Why do we do that? 
That is a pretty large sum to spend without specifications. Or 
am I in error about it? The committee does not say. 

We are also going to spend a million dollars for propelling 
engines without knowing much about it. Yes; we are going 
into new business all along the line. Private business interests 
will please take notice, if Members of Congress do not, that we 
are quite close th Government ownership. 

Oh, yes; we are also fixing up retirement before 50 years of 
age. Having attained 50 years myself, I would be glad to be 
retired at one-third of my salary. [Laughter and applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

The question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Moone of Pennsylvania) there were—ayes 63, noes 15. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I offer the 
following amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Byrnes of South Carolina: Page 21, after line 19, 
insert the following as a new persevere 
eee 8638 2 8 9 ee 
and other equipment, $15,000.” 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 
that. $ 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I recognize 
that the amendment in the form in which it is offered is sub- 
ject to the point of order, but I have offered it in that form 
because if the proposition should be voted upon upon its merits 
I think it ought to provide for a new building instead of an 
extension and improvement of the old building. I ask the 
attention of the Naval Committee for the reason that this 
proposition has not been submitted to that committee. It was 
not submitted to them by me for the reason that it was not 
called to my attention until about a week or 10 days ago. It 
was not submitted to them as an estimate from the Navy De- 
partment for the reason that the Secretary decided not to sub- 
mit a supplemental estimate, and his original estimate had been 
forwarded to the Naval Committee before the matter was called 
to his attention. 

At Port Royal, S. C., the property owned by the Government 
was formerly used as a disciplinary barracks. Last year the 
department decided to transfer the detentioners from Port Royal 
to Portsmouth, N. H., and they established at Port Royal the 
marine recruit depot. This is the only station along the Atlantic 
coast where marines are recruited and trained. According to 
Gen. Barnett, the average number of men at this marine recruit 
depot is 800. The hospital which was adequate when the 
property was used as a disciplinary barracks, with an average 
attendance of only 350 or 400 men, has proven entirely in- 
adequate now that an average of 800 men are located at this 
place. A gentleman from my district happened to visit this 
property about three weeks ago, and he wrote me describing 
conditions as so pitifully inadequate that I wrote to the Secre- 
tary of the Navy and to the Surgeon General and asked whether 
or not his description was correct. Both the Surgeon General 
and the Secretary stated that he had correctly described the con- 
ditions, and that the only reason they had not asked the com- 
mittee tọ furnish this appropriation to construct this hospital 
is that the matter was called to their attention after they had 
Submitted their formal estimates. I want to call to the atten- 
tion of this House what the surgeon in charge of the hospital at 
the marine depots says about the conditions: 

In every direction there is lack of sufficient space. 

(a) The one ward necessitates the care of medical, surgical, and 
venerea: patients in one room. 

(b) The mess hall is too small for the tables necessary to feed 
patients and Hospital Corps. 

(e) There is no storage space for reserve supplies of beds, mattresses, 
tents, medical and commisssary stores, etc. 

(d) There are not adequate quarters for the Hospital Corps. Four 


men have beds in the building and six must sleep in tents. Nor do 
they have sufficient bathing and toilet facilities. 


: For a new building 
in existing buildings 


(e) There are no quarters for the civilian employees who live on the 


The; 


* now occupy tents. 
88079 There — 
patients. 


no recreation or lounging space for convalescent 


g) There is no place where an X-ray apparatus might be set 
8 this is a crying need. z s = 
h) There is no provision for disinfection of mattresses or bedding 
of 3 ill with contagious disease or for the destruction of vermin 
constantly arriving with recruits. 
is too small. There is no place for men waiting 

(k) Phe h Se Bin g Sot a inadequate. Beca 
e heating o e u , use 
5 1 of steam pressure we can not have pot Bho sterilization in the 

operating room. 

Some of these defects might be remedied in the present institution 
if we had another building put up that would give ce for b, e, d 


e, f, and g. It is understood, however, that such a niana Can no 
be erected without the specific authority of Congress. Even in. such a 
case the hospital would still be a makeshift. 

One item of prime importance must be considered during the coming 
sSummer—the heating plant. It is impossible to A a pressure of more 
than 10 pounds at the beginning ef the hospi heating cireuit from 


the centra! heating plant. The rating room is at the other end of 
the circuit and gets — steam at Al. 


in the pr para- 
„ there would be still more need for an adequate 
ly. How it is to be obtained without a separate plant for 


Mr. KELLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. KELLEY. I would like to know whether or not the naval 
authorities down there submitted this request to the Navy De- 
partment; and if so, what action was taken by the department. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I intend to come to that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from South 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, that state- 
ment was furnished to Gen. Barnett, and he wrote me as follows, 
under date of May 23: 

Referring to your letter of the 12th instant, concerning the construc- 
tion of a hospita: at Port Royal, S. C., I have the honor to inform you 
that I have conferred with the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery con- 
cerning the matter, and concur in the statement of the Secretary of 
the Navy to the effect that an appropriation of $15,000 is required 
for new buildings tor tne naval hospital at Port Royal and for neces- 
sary changes in existing buildings and their equipment. 

Gen. Barnett, the Commandant of the Marine Corps, wrote me 
this, and here is the reason why it was not submitted to the 
committee: 

No appropriation has been ested of Congress to cover this matter, 
for the reason that it was not brought to our attention until after the 

tes for the current year had been sent in, nor has an estimate 
been obtained as to the amount of money involved in making the neces- 
sary changes. The matter has this y. however, been referred to 
the commanding officer at Port Ro: for this information, and when 
it is received you will be immedia informed in the premises. 

In addition to that, Gen. Barnett stated in his letter that he 
had visited this station and corroborated in every particular 
the report of the Surgeon General in charge of the marine 
recruit depot there. The Secretary of the Navy, in replying, 
stated, as did the Surgeon General, that the matter was not 
called to his attention until after they had submitted to the 
Naval Committee their estimates for the Marine Corps. He 
says: 


mates should, if necessary, 
enlargement of the naval hospital, an 


necessary 
their equipment. 
That brings the question to this House. The House is informed 
of the conditions; that one ward with eight beds is supposed to 
care for a body of 1,000 men; that if more than eight are sick, 
they are placed in tents with no facilities for heating them in 
the winter and no facilities for properly screening them in the 
summer. If the station is to be continued, and it is to be con- 
tinued, because you are voting $85,000 in this bill for the main- 
tenance of the station, then it is certainly criminal to say that 
we are going to invite the young men of this country to enlist 
in the Marine Corps, send them to this station, and if any one 
of them shall be so unfortunate as to become sick he is to be 
placed in a hospital where they have but one ward for eight 
men, with no provision to heat it, and no provision to properly 
eare for them as the physician says they should be cared for. 
I submit the matter to the House. The Surgeon General says 
the appropriation is necessary now ; Gen. Barnett says the appro- 
priation is necessary now. The amount is only $15,000. It is 
unfair to ask a man to enlist in the Marine Corps and to tell 
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him, “ If you get sick, you can have the consolation of knowing 


that the Secretary says that next year Congress will be asked 
to appropriate for a hospital; and if you continue sick long 
enough, we will appropriate $15,000 next year, the building 
will be erected in about 18 months, and then if you are still 
sick you will have the opportunity of being properly cared for. 
I submit that this is an imperative matter. It is better to take 
a part of the 885.000 provided in this bill for the improvement 
of some of the buildings at that station and apply it to the hos- 
pital than for any other purpose. A well man can get along, but 
a sick man must have care, and this great Government should 
not allow its recruits to be placed in a station where, according 
to the physician in charge, if he is sick, he can not be properly 
eared for. I think this is a matter that should appeal to the 
judgment of the Naval Committee and this House, and I con- 
fidently ask the adoption of this amendment. [Applause.] 

Would the gentleman from Illinois yield for a question? I 
want to ask if the gentleman intends to insist on his point of 
order so that I may offer an amendment providing for an 
enlargement of the present hospital, though I think it proper 
that the amendment should go through in this form. 

Mr. MANN. I was about to ask the gentleman whether the 
department had recommended it? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. The Surgeon General rec- 
ommended it. Gen. Barnett recommended it, and Seeretary 
Daniels says it should be built. 

Mr. MANN. To whom does he say that? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. In his letter to me. I 
simply called it to his attention. 

Mr. MANN. Does not the gentleman think the Secretary of 
the Navy or these officials in matters of this sort should follow 
the law and the rules not only of good sense but the rules of the 
House and communicate to the Committee on Naval Affairs? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. If the gentleman will wait 
one second, I attempted to explain that a moment ago, 

Mr. MANN. I heard the explanation. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. The Secretary says the 
matter was not called to his attention until after the estimate 
was submitted for this station, and that is the reason he had not 
submitted it. 

Mr. MANN. We adopted an amendment this morning of 
$400,000 to replace a building burned since this communication 
as read was sent In. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. That is true. 

Mr. MANN, It came through the proper channel, and the 
Navy Department wanted it and estimated for it. That was 
subject to the point of order, but it went through. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. May I say this to the 
gentleman—— 

Mr. MANN. Does not the gentleman think if such a situation 
of affairs exists down there as described by the local officers, if 
they had done their duty and called it to the attention of the 
Navy Department, and if the department had considered it was 
their duty they would have called it to the attention of the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs, or at least the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I say it was his duty. I 
did not go to Secretary Daniels and ask him to write the chair- 
man of the Naval Committee, I believe that if I had gone down 
and asked for a letter from the Secretary he would have given 
it, but the point I make is this: I say, in view of Gen. Barnett's 
letter, the Surgeon General's letter, and the local surgeon's 
letter, it is a matter that should appeal to the discretion of this 
House regardless of the fact that the Secretary says that if they 
will wait another year he will ask for a hospital, and to tell the 
men in the meantime if they continue sick long enough they will 
have the accommodations in 18 months, but in the meantime they 
must be put in tents, 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman knows the House itself can not 
be well informed about all of these things. That is what we 
have a committee for, and where the Navy Department wants 
a thing they ought to make a request through the proper chan- 
nel. The gentleman from South Carolina is not at fault. I do 
not know whether the Navy Department is at fault, but it is at 
fault if the thing is required, and they ought to have asked for it. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I agree with the gentle- 
man, and now I submit this to the gentleman, that when the 
Surgeon General asks for it, when Gen. Barnett tells us from 
his perscnal supervision it is required and the local surgeon 
says it is required, when the Secretary does not ask for it but 
says it cume in too late this year, but he will ask for it next 
year, I think it is necessary and that it must appeal to this 
House. We know from these statements what the conditions 
are. Gen. Barnett and Surg. Gen. Braisted state them. 
Secretary Daniels can not know anything except what they tell 
him. We have all the information Secretary Daniels could 


possibly have. He has to base his recommendation upon their 
statements, and they say it is necessary. He said it is neces- 
sary and he will ask for it next year. 

Mr. MANN. While that is true, I served a while on a com- 
mittee that dealt with lighthouses. and in the early days every 
year they asked for ten or fifteen million dollars for light- 
houses. We would call them before the committee and they 
would back down nine-tenths and say they did not need it. It 
was asked for because somebody asked for it, and the Navy 
Department officials are very much the same, and under offi- 
cials; they like to be accommodating. 

Mr, BYRNES of South Carolina. I will say to the gentleman 
the only way I became interested in this is a friend of mine 
visited this station and called this condition to my attention, 
and said he did not believe it possible for this Government to 
maintain a hospital in the condition that was. I thought the 
statement was severe and I wrote the department asking for 
information, and in reply the Secretary said that every state- 
ment of my correspondent was substantially torrect. 

Mr. MANN. It ought not to depend upon whether a Member 
of Congress happens to know about something concerning his 
district. It is the duty of the Navy Department, if such a 
condition is called to their attention, to submit it and bring it 
to the attention of Congress and not depend on somebody in- 
teresting a Member of Congress. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I agree with the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. MANN. 
I do not know, 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. But the gentleman and I 
agree to this: That the local physician performed his duty; 
that Gen. Braisted performed his duty; that Gen. Barnett per- 
formed his; and if you want to say the Secretary did not, we 
have a duty ourselves, regardless of the Secretary’s statement 
that it is necessary and it should be asked for next year. Does 
not the gentleman think, in view of every responsible officer hav- 
ing charge of this matter testifying to the condition, we have a 
duty to perform, and in order to discharge that duty we ought 
to furnish a hospital to take care of these sick men now in that 
recruiting station? 

Mr. MANN. If the statement is correct, they did not call this 
matter to the attention of the proper official in time for him to 
make the estimate 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BYRNES of Sonth Carolina. Will the committee grant 
me one more minute? I wish to make myself clear to the gen- 
tleman. Gen. Barnett did call it to the attention of Secretary 
Daniels, and the papers from which I read here are merely a 
memorandum, not furnished to me, but furnished by the local 
surgeon to Gen. Braisted and the memorandum furnished by 
Gen. Barnett to Secretary Daniels, Gen. Barnett wrote me, in- 
closing a copy of the memorandum which had been furnished. 

Mr. MANN. When was that furnished? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. The date is about two or 
three weeks ago. 

Mr. MANN. But these conditions have existed for a long 
time. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. If the gentleman will wait 
one second. The memorandum is dated May 4. The letter of 
Secretary Daniels states: 

The disciplinary barracks established there several years ago has 
recently been succeeded by the United States Marine Corps recruit depot, 
and its establishment and recent wth were of too late a date for 
the department to include in its estimates for the Ascal year 1917 (pre- 
pared some montks ago) and definite recommendations as to the Increase 

the facilities for hospital care of marine recruits. 

Because he had prepared his estimates for the marine depot 
some months ago he said that he did not include or furnish u 
supplementary estimate based on the memorandum furnished 
him some time in April. 

Mr. MANN. The memorandum should have been dated last 
summer if the conditions existed. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Assuming that that is so, 
and the local surgeon ought to have done it, I submit that the 
gentleman ought to agree with me when Gen. Barnett corrobo- 
rates the local surgeon as to the necessity of providing the lhos- 
pital. 

Mr. MANN. I think it would have been wiser to have the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs examine and cross-examine to find out 
whether they are correct or not. I do not assume statements 
made by officials in that way are correct, because from expe- 
rience I find many times they are not correct, but when gen- 
tlemen go up before the Committee on Naval Affairs and are 
examined they find out what the facts are. 
parte statement. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. 
rated. 


I do not say they did not perform their duty; 


This is mere ex 


I submit that it is corrobo- 
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The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from South 
Carolina has expired, 

Mr. MANN. I must insist on the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
offer another amendment, 


The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from South Carolina offers: 


another amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Brnxes of South Carolina: Page 21, after 


line 19, insert as a new graph the following: 

“Marine recruiting station, Port Royal, 8. C.: For enlarging and 
improving hospital and for necessary equipment, $15,000." 

Mr. MANN. I reserve-a point of order. I would like to have 
the amendment reported again. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the amendment will be 
again reported. 

The amendment was again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CULLOP. Did not the gentleman from Illinois reserve a 
point of order? ` 

Mr. MANN. I reserved the point of order, and I shall not 
press it, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Lenroor: Page 98, line 22, after the word “ ex- 
pended " insert: 

“ Provided, That not less than 44 of said 47 submarines shall be 
constructed upon the general design of hull and equipment of such sub- 
marines in commission prior to the date of beginning construction of 
said 44 submarines as the President shall find to be most serviceable 
and efficient.” 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I lay no claim to having any 
special knowledge of this general subject All that I know 
about it I have gained from reading the hearings. But from 
such reading of the hearings I am impressed, as I think every 
Member of the House must have been impressed, with the fact 
that one of the very serious ob‘ections to the present plan of 
securing an adequate submarine force is that there is altogether 
too much experimentation; that we are building in blocks of 
five, six, eight, and nine submarines under one contract when 
we have no assurance and do not know that a single one of those 
will be efficient, practicable, or serviceable. 

Now, by amendment, the House has provided for 50 subma- 
rines. The bill as it now stands provides that 3 of said 50 
submarines shall have an approximate tonnage of 800 tons. 
That is for the purpose of allowing the department to experi- 
ment with the 800-ton submarines. But as to the 47 still pro- 
vided for there is no restriction whatever upon the department, 
and they may continue in the future to build the entire 47 of a type 
and design that they do not know will ke efficient and prac- 
ticable; and the purpose of my amendment is that it will permit 
them to construct 8 of the 47 for experimental purposes, but 44 
of the 47 must be built of the general design as to hull and equip- 
ment of those already built and in commission and tested at the 
time of the beginning of their construction. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the Secretary of the Navy in his testi- 
mony before the committee testified as follows, on page 3641: 


We bave more or less trouble with all submarines. I think that is 
due to two things: First, to the fact that about the time we build a 
submarine, and it functions pretty well, when we build the next num- 
ber—say, the A submarine comes along pretty well, and then, when we 
order the B class, we think we want it to be better. 


Mark the words: 


We make the next one of larger proportions, and make three or five 
or seyen of that type before we have ed one of them, I think we 
ought to standardize the best and build a number of them, and then 
always be building one or two or three of a larger and better type, and 
when that better is completed and has functioned perfectly, then give 
the contract for more of that perfected standard type. 

And that, Mr. Chairman, is exactly what my amendment pro- 
poses, namely, to carry out this recommendation of the Secre- 
tary, which must appeal to every reasonable and sensible man. 
And the necessity for this amendment is that although the 
Secretary says he thinks it ought to be done, the fact is the 
department is not doing it, has not been doing it, and has been 
letting contracts in groups of five and six and seven, as the 
Secretary says, without knowing that a single one of them, when 
completed, will be practical, whereas they ought not to build 
more than a very few of such a character, and the others should 
be built of standard and tested types. - 


Mr. COX. I think the gentleman’s amendment has a lot of 
merit, but will it not conflict with the amendment which the 
House put on the bill the other day requiring these submarines 
to be completed within a year? 

Mr. LENROOT. Not in the least. My amendment provides 
merely that they shall be of the type prior to the beginning of 
the construction of these, 

Mr. COX. As I understand the gentleman's amendment, he 
would construct one, two, or three as a standard? 

Mr. LENROOT, No. I would take as the standard for these 
43 those already in commission, but permit them to go on to 
complete 8 or 6 for a standard for the future to experiment 
with, but not wait for these 47. 

Mr. COX. Then the gentleman would hold in abeyance the 
building or construction of the 44? 

Mr. LENROOT, No. We already have one type in commis- 
sion that we could build all of these 47 of the 450-ton type after. 
We could have 47 and let the contract to-morrow, because we 
have demonstrated that they are practical and certain. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has expired. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
THOMAS] asks unanimous consent to address the House for 10 
minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I have noticed from time to 
time in the newspapers that some astronomers belleve that Mars 
is inhabited, and that the time will come when we will be 
enabled to communicate with the Inhabitants of that planet. 
If an inhabitant of Mars could be transported to this Hall, or 
could have been here during the discussion of this bill and 
could have listened to the fiery and untamed warriors who have 
discussed this bill, and who will never enlist in any army—it 
snakes no difference what bill may be passed—that inhabitant 
would be compelled to believe that the United States is now in 
a state of actual war with all the nations of the world. 

Why, gentlemen, a great many who, have discussed this bill 
have gotten themselyes absolutely into a white heat. It was 
painful to hear them, and a great many of them made such con- 
tortions of countenance that I absolutely thought while they 
were speaking they must have the appendicitis. [Laughter.] 

It reminds me of a story, all this hysteria, and it is nothing 
but hysteria; it reminds me of the story of two Irishmen who 
came from a country district of Ireland to New York. They 
obtained a room along the street. They never had seen any 
fire engines, Pat and Mike. Mike went to bed; Pat took a seat 
by the window to look out upon the street and see the sights. 
Directly a fire engine came puffing down the street, emitting 
smoke and sparks and fire. Pat hallooed to Mike, who had 
gone to sleep. He said, Mike, wake up; wake up!” But Mike 
did not wake up. Directly another fire engine came down the 
street, emitting flames and smoke, and Pat went over to Mike 
and shook him. He says, “Mike, wake up; wake up! They 
are moving hell, and two loads have already gone by.” 
{Laughter.] 

So, gentlemen, it seems to me that these people who are so 
vigorously for preparedness are moving hell to get as big an 
appropriation as possible for navies and soldiers that this coun- 
try does not need any more than a wagon needs five wheels, 
[Laughter.] A 

Now, we are a Nation over a century and a quarter old. 
Besides the Civil War we have engaged in four wars, and we 
began every one of them. No nation has ever yet attacked the 
United States, but the United States has begun every war that 
we have engaged in, and has been successful in every war 
through the bravery and the patriotism and the courage of the 
volunteer soldiers. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker CLARK stated to you yesterday, in discussing this 
bill, that if any nation attacked this country we would lick it 
in the end. Gentlemen, I say we can do better than that; with 
the volunteer soldiers of this country we can do better than 
that. If any nation attacks us, we will lick it in both ends. 
[Laughter.] $ 

We fought the Revolutionary War and all these other vars 
without these big armaments and great armies. This whole 
thing, gentlemen, in my opinion, is the result of an agitation by 
the most powerful, the best organized, and the best financed 
lobby in the history of the American Congress. We are having 
preparedness parades all over the country. One such parade 
is to be held in the Capital City of Washington, in which the 
school children of this city will march, you may say be com- 
pelled to march. What do they know about prepnredness? Yor 
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want to teach them war, E suppose, You wart to teach them 
how to fight. 

I see many gentlemen who not two years ago were “little 
Army,” men, were “little Navy“ men, who did not believe in 
taxing the people of this country, as you will have to do for 
all of these soldiers and all these ships and all these armaments, 
now gone, as it were, crazy with this hysteria, and are wanting 
the people taxed to the limit for these purposes. Who is going 
to attack us? Is Germany, is France, is England, is Russia, is 
Austria? Oh, no. They can not. When they get through with 
one another over there they will be like the traditional Kil- 
‘kenny cats. There will be nothing left of them but the tips 
of their tails, and they will not be able to attack us. It is all 
stuff, gentlemen. 

Let me tell you, there has never yet a wave dashed so high 
but what it receded, and this hysteria will recede. You want 
all these large appropriations. What does that mean? It 
means taxes. Who pays the taxes? The people who labor 
and who produce things in this country are the ones who ulti- 
mately will pay these taxes. You can not have these things 
without them. That wave will recede, and you will hear from 
the tax-burdened people against keeping up a useless Army 
and Navy. [Applause.] I thank you, gentlemen. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky has expired. 

Mr. DALLINGER. 
last word. 

Mr. DUPRE. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. DUPRE. Is the amendment still pending? 

The CHAIRMAN. It is. 

Mr. PADGETT. I want to speak to the amendment. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts moves 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Chairman, every great nation ought 
at all times to be prepared, for preparedness in its broadest 
and truest sense means the development of the nation to the 
highest point of efficiency in every line of human endeavor. 
Particularly in this great crisis of the world’s history should we 
as citizens of the great Republic of the Western Hemisphere 
see to it that our country is prepared physically, intellectually, 
and morally to fulfill the great destiny for which it was created 
and for which it has been miraculously preserved throughout 
its history by Divine Providence. For to us has been committed 
the great trust of preserving and handing down unimpaired to 
those who shall come after us the priceless heritage of a repre- 
sentative democracy in the midst of the greatest test which that 
conception of Government has ever undergone. God grant that 
we may not be tried in the balance and found wanting! 

The problem of physically preparing ourselves to resist any 
attack that may be made on us by a foreign foe is a many-sided 
one. It involves not only the provision for an adequate standing 
army supplemented by such training and disciplining of our 
people as will insure a sufficiently large volunteer force in case 
of emergency, which has been done, as many of us fear, only too 
imperfectly; but it also inclules a complete system of coast 
fortifications as provided for, in part at least, by the bill re- 
ported by the Committee on Appropriations and now on the 
Union Calendar; and, above all, it involves the immediate con- 
struction and equipment of an up-to-date Navy, complete in all 
its branches and sufficiently powerful to meet and destroy either 
on the Atlantic or Pacific Ocean any hostile fleet that may seek 
to attack us before such fleet can get within striking distance 
of any part of our coast. 

It is not my purpose to present to the House any statistics. 
That has already been done in the published reports of the 
hearings before the Committee on Naval Affairs. We who 
are intrusted with the appropriation of the people’s money 
are not in a position of our own knowledge to determine 
what constitutes an adequate naval force or the amount of 
money that such an establishment will cost. We must in such 
matters rely upon the naval experts, who have been educated at 
the public expense and who have devoted their lives to a 
scientific study of naval matters. These experts tell us that in 
order to properly defend our shores against attack we ought to 
have two fleets, one on the Atlantic and one on the Pacific. 
They also tell us that at the present time we have about two- 
thirds of a fleet. That is the situation in a nutshell. Under 
these circumstances it is our plain duty to immediately appro- 
priate a sufficient sum to, provide our country with the naval 
establishment it ought to have. 


Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 


Mr. Chairman, I am aware that there are many estimable 
people like the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Tuomas] who 
are opposed to any additional appropriation for military or 
naval purposes. I must confess, however, that I can not unedler- 
stand their point of view. None of these people would for 
one moment seriously advocate doing away with cither police 
or fire protection in the communities in which they live, and 
every one of them would urge that whatever police and fire 
protection their respective communities have should be nde- 
quate to the needs of those communities. They take this pusi- 
tion not because they believe in encouraging either crime or con- 
flagration but because as good citizens they desire to prevent 
both of those evils. Moreover, in addition to paying their taxes 
for the support of the police and fire departments, they also take 
out burglary and fire insurance policies and cheerfully pay the 
annual premiums not because they expect to have their property 
stolen or destroyed by fire but in order that they may be reim- 
bursed in case either or both of these catastrophies should 
occur. Now, precisely the same common sense and prudence 
that makes necessary the maintenance of police and fire depart- 
ments by our municipalities, and the payment of taxes and insur- 
ance premiums by the individual citizens, demands that the 
Nation shall make adequate provision for the protection of the 
lives and property of its citizens, and if we are to continue to 
make any appropriation at all for the national defense, then 
that appropriation should be adequate for the, purpose. It 
has been well said that the Navy is our first line of defense, 
and that first line should be so powerfully equipped and manned 
that no other nation or combination of nations will venture to 
attack us. And, however large the cost of providing such an 
adequate line of defense may seem to be, it is a mere drop in the 
bucket compared with the material wealth of this country. to 
say nothing of the priceless lives of our people and the mainte- 
nance of our free institutions which were won for us at so great 
a cost. In short, ordinary business prudence would demand an 
adequate provision for national defense even if patriotism and 
love of country were things of a bygone age. 

Previous to the outbreak of the European war many of us 
believed that the dawn of universal peace was at hand and 
that a general conflict of all the European nations such as oc- 
curred a century ago, when this Republic was in its infancy, 
was impossible. The getting together of the nations at The 
Hague, the negotiation and ratification of numerous treaties 
of arbitration, and the formation of peace societies throughout 
the world, certainly furnished some foundation for such a belief. 
How rudely that belief has been shattered! Here in the 
twentieth century, relatively far more defenseless than we were 
a century ago, we are confronted with the same problems as to 
the rights of neutrals on the high seas that our forefathers 
wrestled with in the days when the Berlin and Milan decrees 
of the French Emperor and British Orders in Council well nigh 
drove our commerce from the ocean. And I wish to call the 
attention of the gentleman from Kentucky to the fact that then, 
with a peace-loving President, war came, and we paid dearly 
for being unprepared. Let us profit by the experience of the 
past. 


But the construction, equipment, and maintenance of an 
adequate Navy, the building of a complete system of coast 
defenses, and suitable provision for a sufficient military force 
of Regulars and Volunteers, constituting, respectively, our 
first, second, and third lines of defense, necessary as they are, 
do not tell the whole story of national preparedness. They must 
be supplemented by the wise and systematic improvement of our 
great coastwise harbors; the construction of a comprehensive 
and scientific system of national highways; the coordination of 
our railroad systems and our great industrial plants; the crea- 
tion of an adequate merchant marine by a wise system of Gov- 
ernment subsidies as practiced by every other great nation; the 
encouragement of American agriculture and manufacturing by 
wise legislation, so that this great country of ours, like Germany, 
may be able to produce everything our people need in case of 
emergency; the settlement of industrial disputes by arbitration 
and conciliation; the effective national regulation of our great 
corporations; the prohibition of child labor; the establishment 
of a comprehensive system of vocational education as proposed 
by a bill reported by our Committee on Education; the sup- 
pression of vice and intemperance; in short, the systematic de- 
velopment not only by legislation but by the cooperation of alt 
our educational, social, and religious forees, of a nation of in- 
dustrious, efficient, happy, and Godfearing men and women 
prepared for any emergency that may come. 

Mr. Chairman, I said at the beginning that to us had been 
committed the great trust of maintaining and preserving the 
great principles of free popular government. But in the per- 
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formance of that trust there is reserved to us a still greater 
service to mankind, and that is the welding together into one 
nation of men and women of every race and creed under the 
sun, and thus realizing the great ideal of human brotherhood 
that was first given to the world by the great founder of Chris- 
tianity Himself. In working out this tremendous task, in the 
words of President Monroe, we must consider any attempt on 
the part of European military despotism to extend its pernicious 
system to any part of this hemisphere as dangerous to our peace 
and safety and to the peace and safety of the human race. We 
are a peace-loving people. We seek no quarrel with any nation. 
The nations of the Old World can have no war with us unless 
they themselves are the aggressors; but it is a duty we owe to 
ourselves and to humanity to be at all times prepared to resist 
such aggression. 

In this great task of preparation let us cast aside all partisan 
considerations and all sectional jealousies. Let us acquit our- 
selves like men who realize the solemn duty of the hour—the 
duty that we owe to our beloved country and to mankind. 
[Applause.] 

Mr, CALLAWAY and Mr. ABERCROMBIE rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. ABERCROMBIE] rise? 

Mr. ABERCROMBIE. 1 ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 10 minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Carraway], a member of the committee. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to address the committee for 15 minutes, in reply to these ques- 
tions that have just been discussed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to address the committee for 15 minutes. Is there 
objection? ; 

Mr. DUPRÉ. Reserving the right to object, I want to suggest 
that opportunity to offer amendments will close at 2 o'clock, and 
some of us want to offer serious amendments, and it docs seem 
that gentlemen should not take so much time at this particular 
juncture, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, Reserving the right to object, 
I want to make this statement, that I have at least 14 amend- 
ments, and they are scrious amendments, to offer to this bill. 
There has been no opportunity to offer them up to this time. 
Gentlemen who voted for this rule to force upon us this sort of 
legislation ought to give us a chance, now that we are in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, to offer our amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. MANN. I thought the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
ABERCROMBIE] made his request first. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN, Objection is heard. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr, CALLAWAY]. 

Mr. MANN. We can not hear what the Chair says, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas has the floor, 

Mr. MANN. Well, while he has the floor, the Chair stated 
that objection was made. 

The CHAIRMAN. But he is entitled to speak for five min- 
utes, 

Mr. MANN. I thought the gentleman from Alabama [Nr. 
ABERCROMBIE] was recognized, 

The CHAIRMAN. No; the gentleman from Alabama was not 
recognized. The gentleman from Texas is recognized, 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Chairman, five minutes is no time for 
a man to speak on a great question. 

Mr. MANN. The Naval Committee is getting all the time any- 
how. 

Mr. GALLAWAY. I will say to the gentleman from Illinois 
that I have not said a word on this bill since the general debate 
closed, not a word, and have not asked for time before. 

Mr, MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CALLAWAY, And I have been very serious about this 
unmitigated outrage from the beginning to the end. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That is all I wanted the gen- 
tleman to say. He is a member of the committee and has had 
no chance to speak. I hated to object to the gentleman’s re- 
quest to have his time extended, but we are all in the same boat 
under this infernal rule that was passed, which prevents debate. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Nearly everything that is done in this 
House is “infernal,” so this rule has not been out of the ordi- 
nary 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Under the present administra- 
tion that is true. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. 


The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 


Daciucer)], who just addressed the House, could not under- 
stand the viewpoint of the people who object to adding eyery 
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amendment that in his judgment will properly prepare this 
country. I have been listening to these preparedness advocates 
and watching their parades in the different cities of the country, 
and reading their advertisements in newspapers for six or eight 
months, and I have never heard one man nor have I seen where 
one of them has outlined what in his judgment would prepare 
this country as the advocates of preparedness want it prepared. 

Now, he says, we want a police in this country, and that none 
of us would object to the establishment of a police in the 
city of New York or Washington or any other place, although 
they object to a police in the Army and Navy. ‘There is no 
comparison at all. We establish a police to keep people from 
disturbing the peace, to keep down difficulties. We do not 
establish a police in the city of New York to fight against the 
police in the city of Boston, and then build up the two police 
forces against each other and give one guns bigger and stronger 
and better than the other, and equip the other better than the 
one, and build them on the theory that ultimately they must 
come together. If we did it in that way, we would be con- 
sidered, as we are nationally, a set of fools and dupes in the 
hands of manufacturers of gunpowder and guns and ships 
and munitions of war. That is what we are. [Laughter and 
applause. ] 

What would you think of the people of Chicago or the people 
from the gentleman’s town, Boston, should they go to building a 
police force, not to keep down a crime here and a crime there, 
but building up the force in Boston larger than the force in 
Chicago, and building it bigger and stronger, and then Chicago 
getting additional force larger than that in Boston, and then 
Boston getting equipment larger than that of Chicago, and so 
on, with the idea of their coming against each other? What 
do these munition representatives ask? -That we should arm 
and equip ourselves against England, and then England arms 
and equips and builds boats against us, Germany builds boats 
and strengthens her navy, Russia builds up against Japan, and 
Japan against Italy, all increase armaments of war against each 
other. That is no police at all. 

There have been some who can not generate a thought—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CALLAWAY, Mr. Chairman, I ask for five minutes 
more. 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, can not we close 
debate on this amendment? 

Mr. PADGETT. I want to address myself to the amendment, 
and I want five minutes. 

Mr. MANN. It is most time to close debate on amendments, 
and there are several other amendments to be offered. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Chairman, I ask for 10 minutes more. 

Mr. MANN. It is now only 55 minutes when the time for 
filing amendments ceases. 

Mr. PADGETT. I only want 5 minutes. 

Mr. MANN. Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
debate on this amendment close in 10 minutes—5 minutes to go 
to the gentleman from Texas [Mr, Carraway] nnd 5 minutes to 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. PADGETT, ] 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Chairman, they say they want it as 
an insurance, to insure the country against war. I never heard 
anyone recommend an insurance company when the insurance 
company had universally failed, This insurance company that 
they propose is an insurance company that was proposed in 
Germany, England, France, Russia, and Japan, and what has 
that insurance company done in the way of maintaining peace, 
It is an unqualified bankrupt from the standpoint of an in- 
surance against war. It does not keep peace; on the contrary, 
it has brought war, and the scientific men which munition rep- 
resentatives say we should listen to say it was obvious to them 
when the countries began competitive building that it would 
bring war, They have not only not kept peace but they have 
brought war. Insurance companies do not insure that you 
will not have a fire, but if you do have fire they pay the loss. But 
these establishments we build up grind our faces from the time 
we start until we conclude the building, are a continuous 
burden, and when they get to the war the burden only gets 
greater and broader, more intense, and the death and carnage 
wider in exact proportion as you have respectively prepared 
what you choose to denominate insurance. [Applause.] 

They say that the experts tell us that we should have a fleet 
in both oceans. They did not tell us any such thing. The ex- 
perts told us that it was the naval policy of every country on 
earth to keep their fleet together. None of them advocated that 
wo should split the fleet and that we needed to have part of it 
in the Atlantic and part in the Pacific. They did tell us that they 
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never would split the fleet until we got so much that we would 
not need all of it, and then we could send a part of it to the 
Pacific as wholly unnecessary to operate in conjunction with the 
balance. England, the greatest naval power on earth, has one 
base of operations for her fleet. She operates it all together, 
and so does every other nation. You never would split a fleet in 
two and put a part of it in the Atlantic and a part of it in the 
Pacific. 

These munition representatives mention another thing, and I 
admit that men that have no judgment about human nature 
could have had dreams of that sort before war broke out. A 
lot of fellows stood here on the floor and said that we would 
never have another war—that universal peace was coming. From 
the time Adam and Eve were placed in the Garden of Eden until 
this good hour human nature has never changed, and it will 
never change, I take it, on down the ages yet to come; but I 
will tell you what you can do. You can use common sense with 
human nature, You can bring about a general disarmament, and 
take a ship off for each country that is now building instead of 
putting a ship on for each country that is now building, and by 
percentages disarm the nations of the earth. They will be rela- 
tively as strong as they are now. All the tacticians say that 
relative strength is the thing that counts, and these nations will 
be in the same position, each toward the other, after they have 
been disarmed down to what is a mere police power, governing 
their immediate territories, and we will be better off from the 
standpoint of financial burden, better off from the standpoint of 
danger of attack, and better off from every conceivable stand- 
point of national welfare. [Applause.] 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I rise to speak in opposition 
to the amendment offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Lexnoor]. The amendment would seek to have 44 of the 47 
boats constructed after the type and like some one of the sub- 
marines we now have in commission. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. In commission at the time of the construc- 
tion of the boats? : 

Mr. PADGETT. I understand; but assuming that we will 
begin construction in a short time or in a few months, it would 
be existing types. In the first place, I want to call attention 
to the fact that there are two and only two concerns in this 
country that build submarines. The effect of this amendment, 
if adopted, might be to force all of these submarines to be given 
to one concern or to be constructed according to the type of one 
concern. They have patents that they control and that might put 
the Government in the position of having competition destroyed 
as between the two companies that construct submarines. 

Mr, LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. I would like to ask the gentleman what value 
there is in competition if one company can not build an efficient 
submarine to compete with another one that does? 

Mr. PADGETT. They might both build efficient submarines; 
but one individual might take up the idea that a submarine of 
one type was, in his judgment, a little bit or a shade or something 
better than the other, and the other one would be shut out when 
the bids were made. It could not be made, Then the bidding 
would be limited to one concern, 

Mr. LENROOT. ‘The gentleman will observe that my amend- 
ment states only the general design and equipment. It does 
allow for and permit these shades the gentleman speaks of. 

Mr. PADGETT. The gentleman says of a type. 

Mr. LENROOT. General design. 

Mr. PADGETT. When they take a type, that cuts out the 


other. 

Mr. LENROOT. I do not say “type.” “Design” is the word 
I used. 

Mr. PADGETT. 
types. 

Again, the department might have almost perfected improve- 
ments In design and type that might vary from the existing type 
or design that is in commission. This amendment, if adopted, 
would preclude the adoption and the use of a type or a design 
or an improvement that was almost perfected at the time that 
they went into the work. Then, again, we do not know when 
the war in Europe will end. We do not know what information 
we will get from that source. There may be opened up to us 
improvements and benefits that would be invaluable. The 
limitations we have put in the bill as to cost and the general 
usefulness will be sufficient, and the department will build ac- 
cording to the types we have, using the improvements and the 
best suggestions and information available at the time. 

Mr. SWITZER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 


The design marks the type, and we have two 
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Mr. SWITZER. Why should we authorize the construction 
of 50 of these pertieulur submarines, when we do not know just 
what sort of submarine we want constructed? 

Mr. PADGETT., I submitted that question to the House 
when the matter was under consideration, and the Committee of 
the Whole decided that we should build 50. 

Mr. SWITZER. Does the gentleman not think we had bet- 
ter experiment with 20 first? 

Mr. PADGETT. I am accepting that conclusion, and I am 
asking that we do not tie up and limit this to one particular 
thing, which may force us to put all of these boats into the 
hands of one or the other of these builders and shut out com- 


The time of the gentleman from Tennessee 
has expired. All time has expired. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 77, line 26, after the word each,“ $ 

Provided further, That hereafter the tary of the Navy shall in 
Ueu of the mental examination heretofore — by him accept the 
certificate or diploma of any — f college, academy, or high 
school in good standing in any State, duly accredited by the high- 
est educational autho nS such State, and in which institution of 

ning the course of dy shall include advanced study of at least 
four years above the grade commonly known as the eighth grade, and 
wherein the passing grade for each ‘ly shall be at least 75 per cent.“ 
3 PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, on that I reserve the point of 
er. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, I thank the chairman of the com- 
mittee for reserving the point of order. I should be pleased if he 
does not make it. I think under the legislation which we now 
have, which can properly be called legislation by “rule and 
rider,” we ought to have the benefits as well as the burden of the 
system. Well did the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. THo mas] 
refer to Mars when he was looking for a figure of speech, in- 
stead of selecting Neptune as the god or planet properly to be re- 
ferred to in connection with this naval bill. 

This bill covers everything except the seas. I regard its most 
important proposition to be the basis of the Navy, and the 
basis of our Navy is the academy at Annapolis. In the military 
bill we recognized the close relation between the publice and 
general private school systems and the military arm of the 
Government. More than that the military authorities of West 
Point have heretofore taken In part the step which I here pro- 
pose. Further, when we added 50 per cent to the number of 
midshipmen allowed to Congressmen I challenged attention 
on the floor of the House of this feature to the chairman of 
the Naval Committee, and made a plea in behalf of the school 
system of the United States, as opposed to the three or four 
special private institutions which propose no other function 
than cramming at large expense the youthful minds of Annapo- 
lis and West Point candidates. I am opposed to giving the keys 
to Annapolis to three or four special private institutions of this 
country, and for that reason I propose this amendment. [Ap- 
plause.] 

It is un-American, it is unfair, for us to make an appropria- 
tion which now approaches $300,000,000, and leave it in the 
mouths of three men who represent three institutions to say 
to the young men, especially those who live a great distance 
from Washington, if you would become a member of this great 
Annapolis institution pass through our doors or leave hope 
behind. We have in this country 567 great universities and 
colleges, public, sectarian, and private general educational in- 
stitutions. We have high schools and academies to the number 
of 11,551, normal schools 235, amounting in all to 12,317. Yet 
it is the boast of these three or four institutions that the young 
men who would enter Annapolis Academy must go through their 
institutions or stand meager show for admission. 

I have no doubt those special schools are good institutions, 
presided over and conducted by excellent gentlemen, but there 
is something more that ought to be considered. I do not know 
that there is anything seriously wrong. But the permission of 
this condition of affairs to continue is a direct indictment against 
the advanced public, sectarian, and privafe school systems of 
the United States. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLOAN. Briefly. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Can the gentleman tell why they 
will accept a certificate at West Point whieh they will not ac- 
cept at the Naval Academy? ; 

Mr. SLOAN. I asked the chairman of the committee on a 
former occasion in this House why they did not and would not 
do that. I thought that probably this Naval Committee, legis- 


lating, as it is, by “rule and rider” to the extent it is, would 
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attempt to liberalize the admission to the academy and connect 
the American school system with the American Navy. 

Mr. BROWNING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLOAN. For a brief question. 

Mr. BROWNING. I desire to say to my friend from Mich- 
igan [Mr. Sara] that, in my opinion, I do not think this is by 
legislation. It is by regulation of the department and not by 
legislation. 

Mr. SLOAN. It is by regulation, and that is why I submit 
this amendment, which would require the head of the Naval 
Department to accept in proper cases the certificates or diplo- 
mas of standard or leading educational institutions of this 
country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for five minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there objec- 
tion? 

Mr. MANN. Will debate then be closed? 

Mr. PADGETT. I shall make the point of order at that 
time. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. .Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I would like to say I have been waiting for several days 
to get five minutes, and I have not been able to get a minute. I 
do not want to be mean about this thing, but I do think we 
ought to have a chance. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is a request for unanimous consent 
pending. The gentleman from Nebraska asks unanimous con- 
sent that he may proceed for five minutes. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that all 
debate on this amendment close at the end of five minutes. 

Mr. PADGETT. I am going to make the point of order. I 
have reserved the point of order and it is subject to the point 
of order, and I will make it at the end of five minutes. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask the gentleman 
a question. 2 

Mr. SLOAN. I yield briefly. 

Mr. DOWELL. Is it not true that at West Point any high- 
school graduate is admitted? 

Mr. SLOAN. No; that is not technically correct. They do 
accept 

Mr. DOWELL. They are accepted at West Point. 

Mr. SLOAN. West Point does accept school grades under 
certificate or diploma from certain schools which come under 
the designation of the proposed amendment as applying to An- 
napolis. 

Mr. DOWELL. Does this amendment correspond to the ad- 
mission to West Point? 

Mr. SLOAN. Not precisely. I desire to say that in February, 
1915, 268 young men took examinations 

Mr. CLINE. Will the gentleman yield? 

-Mr. SLOAN. I do. 

Mr. CLINE. Is there any affiliation of high schools con- 
nected with West Point, or schools recognized as 

Mr. SLOAN. They do recognize certain schools; yes. 

Mr. CLINE. But not to pass a student out of the high school 
into the academy. The Adjutant General told me this morning 
that there are no recognized high schools from which a 
graduate was admitted to West Point, except upon an ex- 
amination and the option of the party having charge. 

Mr. SLOAN. I have spoken of the rules of admission briefly, 
and they are accessible to all. The following is a statement 
of the rules of admission to West Point by other than the “ ex- 
aminations.” These rules are now in force: 


and . accept ia lieu of the regular mental examination: 


at any other time than that specified in the college register for regular 
admission or enrollment will not be accepted. 

(2) 8 attested certificate (Ferm II) that the candidate has 
graduat from a preparatory scheol or public high school accredited 
by the United States Military Academy, provided that he has in his 


school work shown proficiency in subjects amounting to not less than 
14 units of the list given below. 


If a scrutiny of the certificate submitted shows evidence of low 
ot ed or of graduation at an irregular date, the certificate will be 

lected. 

(3) A properly attested certificate (Form III) from the college en- 
trance EEN N board that the candidate has shown proficiency in 
the examinations set by the board in subjects amounting to 14 units 
from the list given below. If a scrutiny of the certificate submitted 
shows low grades, the certificate will be rejected. 


In the February, 1915, examinations there were 268 young men 
examined for Annapolis, Of these a total of only 95 passed. Of 
these, 51 came through three privately conducted special schools, 
all located at Annapolis or Washington. From the more than 
12,000 schools of the United States outside of these, as well as nu- 
merous private tutors, there were left just 44 to enter. In April, 
1915, there were 620 young men examined. Of these only 200 
passed, and of those who passed 93 came through three schools, 
leaving 107 for all the other schools and tutors of the United 
States. In February, 1916, the total number examined for An- 
napolis was 1,216. The total number passed 452. Number passed 
through these three special schools 160, leaving 292 only from 
the body of the country. In April, 1916, examinations there were 
227 examined, 99 passed 128 failed. Of those passed, 42 were 
from the three special schools, all others 57. Taking total num- 
ber examined in 1915 and 1916, to wit, 2,331; total passed, $42, 
or 36 per cent, or about 3 out every 8. Of those drilled at the 
three special schools and examined, about 85 per cent passed, or 
about 6 out of 7. Of those from all other schools, public, sec- 
tarian, private, as well as from private tutorship, about 25 per 
cent examined passed, or about 1 out of 4. Hundreds of State 
and sectarian universities, numerous colleges, public and pri- 
vate, doing excellent work in the cause of advanced education, 
thousands of public high schools, supported by State and local 
taxation, which enable young men to obtain a liberal education 
while under the home rooftree, all of no avail; the mental sau- 
sage mill with a compilation of former questions and problems 
submitted, with perbaps a discernment of weight given to slight 
errors, and the gravity extended special forms of expression by 
examiners heretofore and now can boast that they can give three 
or more chances for success to one if preparation be made in 
any branch, public, private, or sectarian, of our excellent educa- 
tional systems. And all this in the face of the fact that the 
country is looking to our educational institutions, great and 
small, for the larger number of our accomplished officers and 
trained and disciplined men for our national defense. Yet 
the gentleman who heads the Naval Committee says he pro- 
poses to make the point of order. I admit that it is subject to 
the point of order just as a large part of this whole naval bill 
would have been subject to the point of order had it not been 
for a special rule; yet if the gentleman who heads this committee 
desires to make that point of order against the school system of 
the United States and in favor of three privately conducted 
special institutions, let him do it and take that responsibility. 
Yes, this amendment is subject to a point of order, to wit, that 
it is new legislation proposed on an appropriation bill. But for 
the “rule and rider” system used in this bill, the armor-plant 
provision of this bill must go out, and accompanying it many 
other provisions, including many millions of dollars appro- 
priated, which would make the bill look more like a real naval 
bill and less like a combination of public-building and river and 
harbor measures. 

The young men of the United States in the body of the con- 
tinent, coming, for instance, 1,000, 1,500, or 2,500 miles to be 
examined, do so at a large expense. The ordinary boy who is 
ambitious to become an admiral in the Navy later on has not the 
means, and sometimes does not have a friend who will send him 
here to Washington or Annapolis at large expense. 

Mr. HILL. You do not propose to cut off the examination 
that is held now, but simply to add the certificate? 

Mr, SLOAN. Simply to add the certificate; that the Secre- 
tary of the Navy and those under him shall have the power to 
do it. 

Mr. HILL. There are a lot of boys who could not afford four 
years in high school and college, but who should have the chance 
to stand on such preparation as they could get otherwise. 

Mr. SLOAN. My purpose is not to cut off any opportunity. 
I would like to extend it to the tens of thousands of boys and 
young men in the United States who are attending some branch 
of our school system throughout the United States, so that our 
American Naval Academy would be regarded as a public and 
national institution and not a local affair to be patronized and 
taken advantage of only by those who by reason of their near- 
ness can take the chance of coming down here for their exami- 
nation or attendance at school. So far as I am concerned, I 
do not think that any special private school during the few 
months it has the young man under its control can make a great 
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seaman or do much toward developing a naval officer. 
plause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, 
[Mr. Sroan] has expired. 


[Ap- 
The time of the gentleman from Nebraska 


Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the amendment offered by the gentleman from Nebraska 
[Mr. Sroan]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to address the committee for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland asks unani- 
mous consent to address the committee for five minutes. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
is going to offer an amendment. 
Mr. LINTHICUM. I do not intend to offer an amendment. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. You want to speak to the bill 
for five minutes? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, I have heard a great deal 
said in this committee about the hysteria in the country for 
preparedness; and some seem to think it will not last. I do 
not agree with this view. I know that the people of this 
country will never feel safe again until there is provided and 
maintained an adequate Army and Navy and a large reserve 
force. I wish to say to the committee—and I do not propose to 
take many minutes in saying it—that I have always stood for a 
large Ariny and a very large, substantial Navy, the latter second 
alone to that of Great Britain. I feel that in a democratic gov- 
ernment like ours, where the government rests with the people, 
it is the duty of Representatives elected by them to carry out 
their wishes in matters of legislation and government. 

In my district the sentiment is overwhelmingly for prepared- 
ness—for very substantial preparedness—and for that reason I 
voted for a larger Army than the bill gives—2 additional bat- 
tleships and to construct 50 submarines instead of 20. I felt 
then, as I do now, that I was voicing by my vote the views and 
wishes of my constituents. 

As additional proof and to show conclusively that the senti- 
ment is strong in my district and in the State of Maryland, and 
particularly in Baltimore City, I desire to call attention to a 
campaign the Baltimore Sun recently conducted in which it 
asked the people, “Are you in favor of preparedness?” ‘The 
Sun stated what the War College had recommended for the 
Army and what the General Board of the Navy had recom- 
mended for the Navy. They also asked the people whether they 
were in favor of a universal military system and stated defi- 
nitely the Swiss system, and in reply to that request there were 
9.732 ballots cast. The total for preparedness out of the 9,732 
was 8,591 and against it 781. In other words, 91 per cent of all 
the people who voted out, of nearly 10,000, voted for adequate 
preparedness in line with what the War College and the Naval 
Board have recommended. In the city of Baltimore they were 
stronger for preparedness than they were in the counties. In 
the city the percentage was 95 in favor of preparedness, In the 
counties it was 75 per cent in favor, 

Now, I merely bring these figures before the committee to 
shew the sentiment in the State of Maryland, which adjoins the 
capital here, as it were, and particularly in my district, in the 
city of Baltimore. This balloting was carried on with absolute 
fairness. The number of men recommended for the Army and 
the number of ships recommended for the Navy was distinctly 
stated, and the people voted with a full knowledge of what the 
vote stood for. Eighty-seven per cent voted in favor of a uni- 
versal military system in line with the Swiss system. And you 
might like to know that the women voted strongly in favor of 
preparedness and a universal military system. Eight to one of 
them voted for preparedness and six to one for universal service, 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not want to take any more time, but 
I ask leave to extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting 
therein the articles from the Baltimore Sun to which I have 
referred. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. HULBERT. I would like to ask the gentleman how 
many people participated in this canvass? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Ninety-seven hundred and thirty-two. 


[After a pause.] 


May I ask the gentleman if he 


For five minutes; that is all. 


Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 


[After a pause.] The 


Mr. HULBERT. And what percentage of the people who par- 
ticipated were registered voters? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. The article does not state. 

Mr. HULBERT. I would like to say to the gentleman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Maryland 
has expired. 

Mr, LINTHICUM. 


have referred: 
ARE YOU IN FAVOR OF PREPAREDNESS? 


The Sun wants to know what its readers think about national defense. 

Adequate military preparedness, in the opinion of the Army War 
College, means a Regular Army of 281,000 men, with a regular reserve, 
bringing the total number of soldiers available at home at the outbreak 
of war up to 500,000. In addition, it thinks there should be 500,000 
more men ready to take the field at the outbreak of war, with sufficient 
training to enable them to meet a trained enemy within three months’ 
time. he War College proposes a program which will take eight years 
to organize fully an army of this size. 

Adequate naval preparedness, in the opinion of the General Board of 
the Navy, means the construction within the next five years of 10 dread- 
naughts, G cruisers, 10 scouts, 50 destroyers, and G7 submarines, with 
appropriate subsidiary craft. 

he Swiss y system, generally regarded as the model universal 
military system for democratic countries, requires military service of 
all physically fit male citizens. Each Swiss youth in his twentieth year 
must spend from 60 to 90 days, according to the branch of the service 
to which he is assigned, in a training camp. After that, for 11 years 
he must spend 11 days annually in — . to refresh his training. Dur- 
ing ~~ next 12 years he m spend 31 days each alternate year in 

ning. 

With these definitions in mind— 

Are you in favor of preparedness? 

Are you in favor of universal military service? 

The Sun would like to know what its readers think, and to that end 
asks them to cut out and mark the ballot below and mail it or bring it 
to the Sun, Baltimore: 


The following are the articles to which I 


For preparedness | 


Against preparedness | 
For universal service | 


Against universal service 


Name 
ddress * 


From the Baltimore Sun, June 2, 1916. 


Ninxery-oNe Per Cent VOTED ror DEFENSE— RESULT or THE Sux's POLL 
SHOWS AN OVERWHELMING SENTIMENT FoR NATIONAL PREPARED- 
NESS—9,732 BALLOTS WERB Recrivep—UNIVeRSAL Service a CLOSE 
Seconp, Wirn Mone THAN 87 Per Cexnr—25 States Were HEARD 
FROM— WOMEN STRONGLY IN Favor. 


More than 91 per cent of the nearly 10,000 persons who were enough 
interested in the subject Aisin g to send tbeir ballots to the Sun 
are in favor of preparedness for national defense, and more than 87 a 
cent are in favor of universal military service, most of them according 
to the Swiss system. 

The result is perhaps as surprising to the Sun as to any others, es- 
pecially the percentage in favor of universal service, for, like England 
America has always heretofore been wedded to the volunteer system and 
8 loath to adopt any form of conscription or compulsory enlistment. 

bout four men voted to every woman, which was rather disappoint- 
ing, but the composite decision of the women was rather astonishing. 
They voted nearly 8 to 1 for preparedness and about 6 to 1 for uni- 
versal service, and a great many of them insisted that women should 
be trained to do their part in case of war as well as men—that service 
should be really universal. 


BALLOTS STILL COMING IN. 


Hundreds of ballots are still belng received every day, but as the 
averages have not differed materially at any time since the beginning, 
and as there is no prospect that they will, it has been decided to an- 
nounce the result now. 

The Sun believes that this vote is fairly representative of public 
opinion, at least east of the Alleghanies. It was, in the first place, en- 
tirely voluntary. No effort was made by the Sun outside of the invita- 
tion in its own columns to get any person whatever to vote, and, of 
course, no effort to influence any vote. The fact that nearly 10,000 
should have accepted the invitation, more than half of them expending 
postage for the privilege, shows the widespread interest in the subject. 

In the second place, a great majority of the ballots came singly or in 
little batches of two, three, or half a dozen. A few batches of votes 
came from big business houses, but it was noticeable that in these dif- 
ferent opinions were expressed, the averages differing very little from 
the general averages, A few bundles of pacifist votes also came, 
chiefly from the counties of Maryland. There was some evidence that 
a little organized effort was being made on both sides, but it did not 
appreciably affect the result. The Sun belleves that it was a spon- 
taneous and representative expression of public sentiment. 

It was remarkable how evenly the trend of opinion ran. On no single 
day were the votes received anything but overwhelmingly in favor of 

reparedness and universal service, and the same may be sald of every 
undred votes cast. All through the counting the averages showed 
surprising consistency. 
VOTES FROM 25 STATES. 


Votes were reccived from 25 States, besides the District of Columbia, 
and from Americans in Canada and Cuba. Among the voters were a 
great proportion of the most prominent men in Maryland, but the large 
majority of the votes came from the plain people, many of them work- 
ingmen of little education. They came from every sort and condition 
of men and women, the millionaire and the ditch digger, the club 
woman and her cook, the Sons and Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion and the Colonial Wars, and the recently arrived immigrant, from 
the rampant Roosevelt man and the no less earnest Wilson admirer. 
The electorate was remarkably representative, apparently, and that is 
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pe Sun is so confident that the result plainly indicates. popular 

nion. 

Phe total number of votes received was 9,732. The total for pre- 
aredness was 8,591, and inst it 781. The total for universal serv- 
ce was 8,186, and against it 1.055. This was divided as follows: Men 

for preparedness, 7,307; against, 572; 1844 universal H 


service, 6,632; 
against, 811. Women for pre against, 209; for uni- 
versal service, 1,554; against, 244. 

The votes were divided according to localities, as follows: From 
Baltimore and its suburbs (includi all Baltimore County), 7,169; 
from the balance of the State, 1,542; Vi 375; West Virginia, 
295; District of Columbia, 156; Pennsylvania, 53; North Carolina, 45; 
New Jersey, 22; New York, 20; Delaware, 14; South Carolina, 6; 
Massachusetts, 5; Michigan. 4; Alabama, 4; Texas, 2; Florida, 2; IIli- 
nois. 2; Ohio, 2; Tennessee, 2: Maine, 1; Arizona, 1: Montana, 1; 
Kentucky, 1: Oregon, 1; Georgia, 1; 1; Rhode Island, 1; 
Canada, 3; and Cuba, 1. 

CITY STRONGEST FOR DEFENSE. 


The strongest sentiment in favor of preparedness was shown in Bal- 
timore City and subur as was natural, and the strongest pacifist 
sentiment was disclosed in the vote from the counties of Maryland, 
but it did not vary greatly. In the city the vote was probably about 
95 per cent in favor of preparedness, and in the counties it was fully 
75 per cent, although the vote was not divided and tabniated in that 
way. Virgin'a was stronger for preparedness than the counties of 
Maryland and a little weaker on it than West Virginia and North 
Carolina. All were strongly in favor of both propositions. 

The whole object of the Sun’s effort to this ll was to test 

ublic sentiment on one of the most momentous and 3 Be geet 

ons before the American people. The support given Henry Fo in 
the Middle West and the noise made by pacifists and “ hyphenates 
all over the country led many persons to the conclusion that Americans 
had become imbued with the peace-at-any-price idea ; that they had lost 
their patriotism and become * and timid and lazy and not dis- 
posed to defend their country. The Sun wanted to find out for its own 
n its o> mn benefit. The result ought to be a conclusive answer to 

e question. 

That every effort has been made to make the poll as absolutely fair 
and uninfluenced as possible and the result correctly ascertained ought 
to go without parte For some reason the antipreparedness. people 
have shown a disposition to be angry and insulting, A sample of this 
was received yesterday, which reads as follows: 

“ How much graft does the allies’ American press and preparedness 
pay the Baltimore Sun? By what and whose authority does the Sun 
undertake to act as sponsor for the American Nation? Who will be- 


“Parr.” 


As the Sun does not know who the writer is nor his address, his 
vote could not be counted, but a number of similar episties have actually 
been registered in the pacifist result. 


DOUBTERS MAY HAVE RECOUNT. 


In this connection the Sun wishes to say that the ballots have been 
reserved, and if a respectable committee of pacifists who doubt the 
unis honesty in the matter would like to have a recount it can be 

easily arranged so that the committee may itself count them. 

It has not always been easy to get at the exact sentiments of the 
voters. A good many voted in favor of the Swiss system and against 
preparedness. These were counted as marked, although it seemed that 

e vote against preparedness was the result of misunderstand'ng. 
Many voted o for universal service, and these were counted for pre- 
paredness as well. Many others voted 8 p ess, and 
these were counted aga the universal ce as well. It was be- 
Derea HAt a doing this the real sentiments of the voters could be 
cane any very 8 number ot — ia received 9 or if they 

ange mater t cen es as ven, a emen announce- 
ment of the change ean the gota will ba S but this is not 
expected. 

Mr. ABERCROMBIE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to be allowed to address the House for 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to address the committee for 10 minutes. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Reserving the right to object— 
I do not intend to do so—I wish to observe that while I still 
have 14 amendments to introduce to this bill but 28 minutes 
remain which may be used for that purpose under the rule. I 
shall not object. 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, there is still a 
large number of amendments which we desire to offer on this 
side, some of them committee amendments—that is, from the 
Republican members of the committee—which have been in print 
and which have not been offered ; and there are a number of indi- 
vidual-Member amendments. It is quite evident that we shall 
not get a chance to offer them all and discuss them, anyhow, 
and the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Apercromare] is such 
a fine gentleman that I have not the heart to object. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. ABERCROMBIE]? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. The gentleman is recognized for 10 
minutes. 


[Mr. ABERCROMBIE addressed the committee. See Appen- 
dix.] 


Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment to cor- 
rect a total, made necessary by the adoption of an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. PADGETT : Page 29, line 6, strike out $7,124,975 ” 
and insert “ $7,139,975." 


The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment is 
agreed to. [After a pause.] The Chair hears no objection. 


Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment I desire: 


to offer. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I have a right 
to discuss the amendment of the gentleman from Tennessee. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is too late. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. When an amendment is of- 
fered, is it not the right of a Member to discuss it? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair said, without objection, the 
amendment would be agreed to, and no gentleman objected. 
The amendment came from the committee. It is now a quarter 
to 2, and only 15 minutes remain. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That is the trouble, Mr. 
Chairman. But when the Clerk reports an amendment is it 
— oe a gentleman to rise in his place and offer to dis- 
cuss it 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair stated that, without objection, 
the amendment would be agreed to, and nobody objected, and 
the Chair recognized the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. BRITTEN]. 
g Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I submit that I addressed the 

hair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time is limited. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I realize that the time is lim- 
ited. That is the trouble. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Brrr- 
TEN] offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
aes offered by Mr. Brrrren: Strike out lines 23 and 24, on 

ge 21. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I think this is the very first 


amendment that has been offered in the House attempting to 


take something out of this bill. Every amendment offered so 
far during the consideration of the bill has been with a view 
to increasing the bill. My amendment provides for striking out 
lines 23 and 24, which read as follows: 

Dred Coo: River, approach to na s 1 „ & E, 
11185 68. per PD: vy yard, Charleston, S. C. 

Just above these two lines is a paragraph which includes 
$12,000 for the dredging around the navy yard, which the eom- 
mittee decided was really necessary. This item appropriating 
$175,000 was not at all considered. No hearings were held upon 
it, and it is an amount that was requested of the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors for insertion in their bill and refused. 
How it got into our bill I do not know. It is ill becoming to 
say “I told you so,” but 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Not now. A little later, please, I shall be 
glad to yield. But some three or four months ago Admiral Stan- 
ford, Chief of the Bureau of Yards and Docks, came before our 
committee and surely opened our eyes. The last Congress and 
the Congress preceding that had appropriated $150,000 in each 
Congress, making a total of $300,000, for a berthing place for 
torpedo boats at Charleston. Now, experts tell us that the 
Charleston Navy Yard can be used to very good advantage as 
a base for destroyers or as a base for light-draft vessels. No 
expert in the history of the Charleston Navy Yard has ever said 
that it was properly situated, water facilities considered, fur a 
battleship yard. The original appropriation of $150,000 was 
made on March 4, 1913. A few days later the honorable 
Josephus—the right honorable Josephus Daniels—became Sec- 
retary of the Navy. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield for a question 
there? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Just a question. 

Mr. MADDEN, I should like to know why my colleague uses 
the term “right honorable Josephus Daniels,” when almost 
everybody whom you hear speak about him thinks he is always 
wrong? [Laughter.] 

Mr. BRITTEN. The reason is obvious. The honorable Jose- 
phus Daniels came.into office directly after March 4, and on 
March 7—Just think of it, three days later—he started to grind 
out letters changing the construction of this 1,610-foot wharf 
for the berthing of torpedo boats and light-draft vessels, and 
they finally cut it down to 287 feet, but they made it 56 feet wide. 
Well, Admiral Stanford was asked, “ Why make it 56 feet 
wide?” He said the department wanted it that way. What 
for? After two days of argument we finally got them to admit 
that they had changed the construction in order to make it a 
berthing place for battleships; and I said at that time, “ Just as 
sure as you gentlemen are sitting here, you will see a para- 
graph inserted in the next naval bill ”—there was no other 
indication of it at that time—“ changing that yard from a small- 
ship yard to a battleship yard.” And here it is, $175,000. If 
they stop dredging for a year around the Charleston yard, they 
would not have any water at all. It would silt up. Now, they 
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have changed the berthing place from a wharf to take care of 
light-draft vessels to one 56 feet wide to take care of battleships. 
But they could not get a battleship up there, and naturally they 
must provide the $175,000 for this dredging project. 

If this project was rejected in the rivers and harbors “ pork” 
bill as without merit, the House can not consistently insert it 
now. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, with reference to this amend- 
ment I beg to say that the House will recollect that it was fully 
and thoroughly considered in the House when the river and 
harbor bill was under consideration, and it presented a very 
strong case. An appeal was made to the House, and from the 
temper of the House at the time I was satisfied that could it 
have been entertained in the river and harbor bill the House 
would have accepted it. There was an understanding that no 
new project would be taken on to the river and harbor bill and 
thus it could not be taken as an amendment. The Secretary of 
the Navy said to the committee that this was so urgent and so 
necessary that he hoped that the Naval Committee would re- 
port it as an item in their bill. 

Mr. BRITTEN. When did the Secretary say that to the 
committee? Š 

Mr. PADGETT. At one of the hearings. 

Mr. BRITTEN. The matter was never considered until the 
last day. 

Mr. PADGETT. When the Secretary was before the com- 
mittee he stated that it was urgent, and he hoped the committee 
would insist upon it and include it in their report. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I wish the gentleman would find that for 
me in the hearings. 

Mr. PADGETT. The situation is this: We have an invest- 
ment of eight or nine million dollars, as I remember it, in the 
navy yard at Charleston. The general part of the river out to 
the open sea is good except that there are two small bars and a 
sharp curve. It is necessary to dredge out the bars that run 
across the channel and also to cut a little off the bend of the 
obstruction so as to make it wider, That is why it is included 
here. 

Admiral Benson wrote a letter which I inserted in the RECORD 
when the matter was under consideration in the river and har- 
bor bill, calling attention to the urgency of this matter. The 
gentleman from South Carolina, Mr. WHALEY, fully presented 
the matter and explained the details, and I am sure that the 
House remembers it, and that it is in order to make efficient 
and to make serviceable and available the navy yard that we 
have there with an investment of seven or nine million dollars, 
I ask the committee to yote down the motion and retain the pro- 
vision in the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DUPRE. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
tary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Is it proper to recognize two 
gentlemen from the same side in succession? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has just recognized the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. BRITTEN], a Member on the Republi- 
can side, and has now recognized the gentleman from Louisiana 
on the Democratic side. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 4%, after line 9, insert a new paragraph, as follows: 

= t of the naval constructors, 12 shall have the rank of captain 
and 12 the rank of commander: Provided, That promotions in rank 
herein provided for shall take place immediately upon the passage of 
this act and be effective from the date of approval thereof.” 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order. 

Mr. PADGETT. I make the point of order against the 
amendment, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. DUPRÉ. Mr. Chairman, I realize that the point of order 
is good, and I will not press it. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I offer the fol- 
lowing amendment, which I send to the Clerk's desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 99, line 22, after the figures ‘' $47,366,860," insert the follow- 


Provided, That no part of this 2 ete shall be applied to 
the purchase In forei, countries of hulls and outfits of vessels and 


Mr. Chairman, a parliamen- 


machinery of vessels, if the same can be procured in the United States.” 
Mr. PADGETT. I make a point of order against the amend- 


ment, Mr. Chairman. 
The CHAIRMAN, The Chair overrutes the point of order. 
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Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I want to ap- 
peal particularly to those Members of the House who believe in 
American products. This paragraph provides for the expendi- 
ture of $47,000,000 for hulls and outfits of vessels and ma- 
chinery of vessels heretofore authorized, and so forth. We are 
told that it is the custom of the department, under certain laws 
that have recently been passed, to buy some supplies, particu- 
larly machinery, of foreign countries. To our very great shame 
it has occurred that bunting to be made into the American flag 
has been purchased in foreign countries. I am not going to 
debate this question at great length, because there are only a 
few minutes remaining, but the problem is, Shall we permit 
the Government to buy these things abroad when they can be 
bought at home and thus encourage American industries? Mr, 
Chairman, I ask for a vote. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I just simply ask that that 
be voted down for the reason that it is very often necessary, 
That would prevent purchase even in case of emergency. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Oh, I beg the gentleman's 
pardon. It provides only against foreign purchases where goods 
can be purchased in the United States. 

Mr. PADGETT. It is the policy that Congress abandoned 
several years ago, and I see no reason why we should return 
to it now. I ask for a vote. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, in the minute that remains I 
just want to say to the Republican side of the House, as a mat- 
ter of convenience, that after the vote upon the naval bill the 
Republican Members of the House are entitled to be absent until 
and including a week from to-morrow on account of the Repub- 
lican convention. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania) there were—ayes 105, noes 109. 

ur MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair appointed Mr. PADGETT 
and Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania to act as tellers. 
oa committee again divided; and there were—ayes 146, noes 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment as a new section, to come at the close of the bill, which 
I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


At the end of the bill insert: 

“Sec, —. Investigation concerning medals of honor: A board, to con- 
sist of five general officers on the retired list of the Navy, shall be con- 
vened by the President within 60 days after the approval of this act 
for the purpose of investigation and reporting upon past awards of 
issues of the so-called congressional medal of honor, by or through the 
Navy Department; this with a view to ascertain what medals of honor, 
if any, have been awarded or issued for any cause other than distin- 
guished conduct by an officer or enlisted man in action involving actual 
conflict with an enemy by such officer or enlisted man, or by troops 
with which he was serving at the time of such action. And in any 
case in which said board shall find and report that said medal was issued 
for any cause other than that hereinbefore specified the name of the 
recipient of the medal so issued shall be stricken ä from 
the official medal-of-honor list. It shall be a misdemeanor for him to 
wear or panneau said medal; and if he shall still be in the 
Army, he shall req to return said medal to the Navy Depart- 
ment for cancellation, Said board shall have full and free access to 
and use of all records pertaining to the award or issue of medals of 
honor by or through the Navy Department. The actual and necessary 
expenses of said board and its members shall be paid out of any appro- 
priations available for contingent expenses of the Navy Department. 


Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr, BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk proceeded to read the amendment. 

Mr. PADGETT (interrupting the reading). Mr. Chairman, 
enough of the amendment has been read to show that it is sub- 
ject to a point of order, and I make the point of order, 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. MANN, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment may be printed in the Record in full. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The amendment is as follows: 


After line 12, on page 5, insert the Speers oe 

That there is hereby established a council of national defense, con- 
sisting of the President of the United States, who shall be ex officio presi- 
dent of the council, the Secretary of State, who shall preside in the 
absence of the President, the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the 
Navy, the chairman of the Committee on may — 0 riations of the Senate, 
the chairman of the Committee on Forel elations of the Senate, the 
chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs of the Senate, the chai 
man of the Committee on Naval Affairs of the Senate, the chairman of 
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chairman of the Committee on Forelgn Affairs of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs of the 
House of Representatives, the chairman of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs of the House of Representatives, the Chief of the General Staff 
of the mig di an officer of the Navy not below the rank of captain to be 
designated by the Secretary of the Navy, the president of the Army War 
College, and the president of the Navy War College. 

“Sec. 2, That the chairmen of the several committees of the Senate 
and House of resentatives herein named shall act as members of the 
council until their successors have been selected. 

“ Spe, hat said council shall report to the President for transmis- 
sion to Congress a general policy of national defense and such recom- 
mendation of measures relating thereto as it shall deem necessary and 


e ient. 

“Sec. 4. That said council shall meet at least once in each calendar 
year on such date or dates as it shall fix: Provided, That in time of war 
said council shall meet only upon the call of the President of the United 
States: Provided further, That special meetings may be called by the 
president of the council: And provided further, That the council ma: 
summor for consultation at any of its meetings any citizen of the Unit 
States, and upon request by the council the Secretary of War and the 
Secre of the Navy shall order any officer of the Army, Navy, or 
Marine . — to appear before the council for consultation. 

See. 5. t for carrying out the purposes of this act there is hereb: 
appropriated, out of any funds in the vonet 
ated, the sum of $20, to be available until expended, and to be ex- 
pended upon vouchers signed by the president of the council: Pro- 
vided, That all necessary expenses of the chairmen of committees of the 
Senate and of the House of Representatives, when called to attend meet- 
ings of said council when Congress is not in session, and the ne 
expenses of all persons summoned shall be paid from this appropriation, 
upon approval by the president of the council.” 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise and report the bill to the House with sundry amend- 
ments, with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed 
to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker haying re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. FITZGERALD, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 15947) 
making appropriations for the naval service for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1917, and for other purposes, and had directed 
him to report the same back to the House with sundry amend- 
ments, with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed 
to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the bill and amendments to final passage. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The rule provides that. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, I demand a separate vote on the 
amendment providing for a Government armor-plate plant. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any other 
amendment? 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, I do not demand any. 

The SPEAKER. The vote will be taken on the remaining 
amendments in gross, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments. 

The question was taken, and the amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment referred 
to by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, providing for the con- 
struction of a Government armor plant, which the Clerk will 
report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On e 17, after line 14 insert as a new paragraph the following: 

“The Secretary of the Navy is hereby authorized and directed to pro- 
vide, either by the erection of a factory or by the purchase of a factory, 
or both, for the manufacture of armor for the vessels of the Navy; 
said factory or factories to have an annual capacity of not less than 
20,000 tons of armor; to be located at a place or places approved by 
the General Board of the Nav, , with especial reference to considerations 
of safety in time of war; and the sum of $11,000,000 is hereby aporo 

riated, out of any money, ìn the Treasury not otherwise approp: ed 
a 


o be immediately avai e, for the purposes of this pare pe. And 
if the United States owns no suitable site, or sites, au 9 hereby 
given to acquire by purchase, condemnation, or te or sites 


as may be necessary. The expenditures for drafting, technical, expert, 
and clerical 5 . shall be paid from the appropriation 


herein made. 
shall keep accurate and itemized account 


“The Secretary of the Nav, 
of the cost per ton of the product of such factory or factories and report 


the same to Congress in his annual report.” 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, on that I demand the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. : 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 236, nays 135, 
answered “ present ” 3, not voting 60, as follows: 


not otherwise app: 


YERAS—236. 

Abercromble Ashbrook Black Buchanan, Tex. 
Adair Aswell Blackmon Eyrnes, 8. C. 
Adamson Ayres Booher Byrns, Tenn. 
Aiken Baile: Borland Caldwell 
Alexander Barkley Britt Callaway 
Allen Beakes Bruckner Candler, Miss. 
Almon Bell Buchanan, III. Caraway 
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Carew 
Carter, Okla, 


Casey 
Church 
Cline 
Coady 
Collier 


Connelly 
Cooper, Wis. 
Cox 


Cramton 
Cri 


Gromer 
Cullop 


Curry 

Dale, N. Y. 
vis, Tex, 
ker 


Dent 
Diekinsen 
Dies 


Gallagher 
Gallivan 
Gandy 
Gard 


Garner 


Cople 
Costello 


Burke 

Burnett 
non 
Un 
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the Committee on 8 of the House of Representatives, the 


Garrett Lieb 
Good Linthicum 
Goodwin, Ark. Littlepage 
Gordon Lloyd 
Gray, Ind. Lobeck 
Green, Iowa London 
Griffin McAndrews 
gory McClintic 
Hamil McCracken 
Hamlin McDermott 
MeGillicuddy 
H n McKellar 
Maher 
Haskell Mapes 
Hastings Martin 
Haugen Mays 
Hayden Moon 
Heflin Morgan, Okla. 
Helgesen Morrison 
elm Moss, Ind. 
Helvering Murray 
Hensley Neely 
Hilliard Nelson 
Holland Nicholis, S. C. 
Hood Nichols, Mich. 
Houston Nolan 
Hoadietan. > Apter 
u 0) y 
Hughes Oldfield 
Oliver 
Hull, lowa Overmyer 
Hull, Tenn. Pa 
pumpurey, Wash. Phelan 
ou 
Jacoway Price 
James uin - 
Johnson, Ky. sdale 
Johnson, S. Dak. Rainey 
Johnson, Wash. Raker 
eating Ramseyer 
Kent Randa 
Kettner Rauch 
Kincheloe Rayburn 
Kinkaid Reavis 
Kitchin Reilly 
Pee Ricketts 
La Follette Rior 
Lazaro Rouse 
Lee Rubey 
Lenroot Rucker 
Lever Russell, Mo, 
Le Russell, Ohio 
NAYS—135. 
Fordney Lafean 
‘oss Lehlbach 
Freeman Lesher 
Gardner Liebel 
Garland Loft 
Gillett 8 Mierea 
Glynn u 
Gould MeArthur 
Graham McCulloch 
Greene, Mass. McKenzie 
Greene, Vt. McLaughlin 
Guernsey adden 
Hamilton, Mich. Magee 
lamilton, N.Y. Mann 
Hawley Meeker 
ayes Miller, Del. 
Heaton Mondell 
ernandez Moore, Pa. 
cks Morin 
Hill Mott 
Hinds Mudd 
Hollingsworth North 
Hopwood Oakey 
Howell O’Shaunessy 
Husted Paige, . 
Hutchinson Parker, N. J. 
Kahn Patten 
Kelster Peters 
Kelley Platt 
Kennedy, Iowa Porter 
Kennedy, R. I. Powers 
Kiess, Pa. Pratt 
Roberts, Mass. 


Krelier 


ANSWERED “PRESENT ”—8. 


Cantrill Rogers 

NOT VOTING—60. 
Dyer Key, Ohio 
Fairchild Langley 
Flood Andbergh 
Fuller McFadden 
Glass McKinley 
Godwin, N. C. McLemore 
Gray, Ala. atth 
Gray, N. J. Miller, Minn 
Greg; Miller, Pa. 
Gries Montague 
Hay Mooney 
Heny. = Moston 70 

umphreys, Miss. Morgan s 

Jones Moss. W. Va. 
Kearns Olney 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
For this vote: 

Mr. Davenport with Mr. Browne. 
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Schall 

Scull 
Shackleford 
Shallenberger 
Sherley 
Shouse 


Steele, lowa 
Stephens, Miss. 
Stephens, Nebr. 
Stephens, Tex. 


Tavenner 
Taylor, Ark. 
Taylor, Colo. 


Volstead 

Watkins 

Webb 

Whaley 

Wheeler 

Williams, Ohio 

Williams, T. S. 

Williams W. E. 

Wilson, Fla. 

Won, La. 
ngo 

Wise 

Woods Iowa 


Young, N. Dak. 
Young, Tex. 


Scott, Pa. 
Sells 

Smith, Idaho 
Smith, Mich, 
Snell 
Snyder 
Stafford 


Sten eee 
ephens . 
Sterling” 


Wood, Ind. 


Page, N. C. 
Park 

Parker, N. Y, 
Sabath 
Saunders 
Sears 
Sherwood 
mt 


inp 
Smith, Minn, 
kman 


Steenerson 
Sutherland 
Walker 
Watson, Va. 
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Mr. Barnwart with Mr. Mirer of Minnesota. 

Mr. CARLIN with Mr. ANDERSON. 

This vote (for armor plant): 

Bast Sears (for armor plant) with Mr. Kearns (against armor 
plant). 

Mr. WALKER (for armor plant) with Mr. Coorer of West Vir- 
ginia (against armor plant). 

Mr. Grass (for armor plant) with Mr. Srzur (against armor 
plant). 

Mr. Gray of Alabama (for armor plant) with Mr. Gray 
of New Jersey (against armor plant). 

Mr. Burnerr (for armor plant) with Mr. 
(against armor plant). 

Mr. Burge (for armor plant) with Mr. Moss of West Vir- 
ginia (against armor plant). 

Mr. Fioop (for armor plant) with Mr, Rocers (against armor 
plant). 

Mr. Warson of Virginia (for armor plant) with Mr. DYER 
(against armor plant). 

Mr. Jones (for armor plant) with Mr. Mooney (against 
armor plant). 

Mr. Stayrpen (for armor plant) with Mr. McKrxrey (against 
armor plant). 

Mr. Hay (for armor plant) with Mr. AnrHony (against 
armor plant). 

Mr. Key of Ohio (for armor plant) with Mr, MELLER of Penn- 
Sylvania (against armor plant). 

Mr. Davis of Minnesota (for armor plant) with Mr. PAGE of 
North Carolina (against armor plant). 

Mr. Saunpers (for armor plant) with Mr. Parker of New 
York (against armor plant), 

Mr. Greca (for armor plant) with Mr. STEENERSON (against 
armor plant). 

Mr. Brusmavcn (for armor plant) with Mr. Farmcninp 
(against armor plant). 

Mr. Conny (for armor plant) with Mr, McFappen (against 
armor plant). è 

Mr. Montacur (for armor plant) with Mr. Moores of In- 
diana (against armor plant). 

Mr. Sparkman (for armor plant) with Mr. Grrest (against 
armor plant). 

Mr. Humpureyrs of Mississippi (for armor plant) with Mr. 
MarrHews (against armor plant). 

Mr. Cawrer. (for armor plant) with Mr. Lanerey (against 
armor plant). 

For to-day: 

Mr. Burcess (for armor plant) with Mr. Cannon (against 
armor plant). 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Crank of Florida with Mr. FULLER. 

Mr. OLney with Mr. Surra of Minnesota. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, I voted “no.” I am paired with 
the gentleman from Virginia, Mr. Froop, and I desire to with- 
draw my vote and answer “ present.” 

The name of Mr. Rocers was called, and he answered 
“ Present.” 

Mr. CANTRILL. Mr. Speaker, I am paired with the gentle- 
man from Kentucky, Mr. Lanatey. If he were present, he would 
vote “no.” I desire te withdraw my vote of “aye” and answer 
“ present,” 

The name of Mr. Canrrint was called, and he answered 
“ Present.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third 
time, and was read the third time, 

Mr. BROWNING. Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to this bill in 
its present shape and shall vote against it, I therefore move 
to recommit the bill to the Committee on Naval Affairs with in- 
structions to report the same back to the House forthwith 
with the following amendments. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the instructions. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Browxixe moves to recommit the bill to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs with instructions to report the same back to the House forth- 
with with the foilowing amendments : 

Page ine 19: Strike out the figures “ $862,000" and insert in 
lieu thereof the figures “ $904,000.” 

Page 8. line 24: Strike out the figures “$174,670” and insert in 
lieu thereof the figures “ $194,340." 

Page 9, line 25° Strike out the figures 81,428,000“ and insert in 
lieu ereof the figures “ $1,638,000. 

age 86, line 21: Strike out the words “sixty-one thousand five 
2 * and insert in lieu thereof the words “sixty-five thousand.” 


line 22: After the first word. men,” insert the follow- 
“and the President is hereby authorized to enlist, in his dis- 


SUTHERLAND 


ing: 


cretion, and from time to time, such additional men as the needs of 
5 aged may require not to e a total authorized strength of 
762 men. 
ge 36, line 23: Strike ont the res “ $27,563,988.50 ” and insert in 
ee bong ag Boy Poh vie mR wee alg e 
ge 37, line 8: Str out the res “ 876,246.86" and inser 
sod in 8 as 6 oy * wre Mpeg Soe ? = z 2 
age 67, line 9: Strike out the ires “ $8,S48,933.85"" 
in lien thereof the figures ** $9,088,508,.85,." $ 11 
Page 82, line 4: Strike out the word “seven” and insert in lieu 
ge „ line G: Strike out the figures 81,328,749 and insert in 
lleu thereof the figures *“ $1,377,849.” 9 j a 
Page SS, line 4: Strike out the word „seventeen and insert in 
lieu thereof the word “eighteen”; also strike out the word “ seventy- 
two” and insert in lieu thereof the word * eighty.” 
Page 88. line 5: Strike out the first word “ sixty-five” and insert 
in lieu thereof the word seventy-four ” ; also strike out the second word 
sixty-five in said line and insert in lieu thereof the word “ seventy- 


Page 88, line 6: Strike out the words “three hundred" and insert 
In lieu thereof the words three hundred and forty-two”; also in sald 
line strike out the words “five hundred“ and insert in leu thereof 
the words “ five hundred and seventy-cight.” 

Page 88. line 7: Strike out the first word “thirty” and insert in 
leu thereof the word “ pl pipaa „; also in said line strike out the 

a 


words “two thousand” insert in lieu thereof the words “ two 
thousand five hundred and forty.” 
Page 88, line 20. Strike ont the figures “ $3,434,582.52" and insert 


in lien thereof the figures “ $3.500,850.52. 
Page 90, line 2: Strike out the figures “$56,000 " and insert in leu 
thereof the figures 559,000.“ 


Page 90, line 25: Strike out the figures “ $5,331,406.30" and insert 
in lieu thereof the figures “ $5,458,774.30." 

Page 91, line 15: Strike out the figures “ $1,150,068.90 “ and insert 
in lieu thereof the figures “ $1,195,068.90." 

Page 92, line 5: Strike out the figures ‘ $926,423.50" and insert 
in lleu thereof the figures “ $996,073.50,” 

Page 92. line 11: Strike out the figures “ $217,092.66” and insert 
in licu thereof the figures “ $220,602.66." 

Page 93, line 13: Strike out the figures “ $713,648.78" and insert 
in lieu thereof the figures “ $810,002.78." 

Page 94, line 13: Strike out the figures “ $459,711.65" and insert 


ge 
in Heu thereof the figures “ $492,156.65." 
Page 95, line 3: Strike out the figures “ $39,246" and insert in lieu 
thereof the figures “ $42,246." 
Page 95. line 15: Strike ont the figures “ $107,512" and insert in 
lieu thereof the fi * $121,048." 


Page 97. lince 7: Strike out the figures “ $654,345" and insert in 
lieu thereof the figures “ $692,845.” 
Pa „ line 9: Strike out the figures “ $4,469,048.49 " and insert 


Page 97, Ul 
to pa constructed within 24 months from the date of signing ey 


structed in the act making ie Cece for the naval service for 
the fiscal year ending June 30. 


Page 98, line 5: After the word “each” insert “ sald scout cruisers 
to be constructed within 15 months from the date of signin, 


be constructed within 15 months from the date of signi contract.” 
Page 98, line 17: After the word “each insert “sai spenarna to 
contract,” 


be constructed within 15 months from the date of signin 

Page 98, line 20: After the word “ each” insert “ sald submarines to 
be constructed within 12 months from the date of signing contract.” 

kage 98, line 21: Strike out the fi “ $4,257, and insert in 
lien thereof the figures 89,387,000. 

Page 99, line 3: Strike out the word “ one“ and insert in lieu thereof 
the word “ two.” 

Page 99, line 4: Insert after the * — “ $1,265,000 “ “ said fuel ship 
to be constructed within 15 months from the date of signing: contract. 

Page 99, line 6: After the res * $2,600,000 ” insert “ said ammuni- 
2 ship, to be constructed within 15 months from the date of signing 
contract. 

Page 99, line 7: After the figures “ $2,250,000" Insert “sald hospital 
ship to be constructed within 15 months from the date of signing 
contract.” 

P: 99, after line 7, Insert : 

“One transport, to cost not to exceed $2,450,000; said transport to 
be constructed within 15 months from the date of signin. contract. 

“One supply ship, to cost not to exceed $2,230,000; said supply ship 
to be constructed within 15 months from the date of signin contract, 

“One destroyer tender, to cost not to exceed $1,950, : said de- 
stroyer tender to be constructed within 15 months from the date of 
signing contract, 

“One repair ship, to cost not to exceed $2,600,000 ; said repair ship 
to be constructed within 15 months from the date of signing contract.” 

99, line 22: Strike out the figures “ $47,366,860 ” and insert in 
lien thereof the figures “ $73,133,852." 

Page 100, line 4: Strike out the figures $30,707,000" and insert in 
lieu fhereof the figures “ $44,196,689." 


Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
upon the motion to recommit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

Mr. MANN. On the motion to recommit I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
demands the yeas and nays on the motion to recommit. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 183, nays 189, 
answered “ present“ 4, not voting 59, as follows: 


Austin 
Bacharach 
Barchfeld 
Beales 
Bennet 
Bowers 
Britten 
Browne 


rew 
Carter, Mass. 
Chandler, N. Y. 
Charles 
Chiperfleld 
Coleman 
Cooper, Ohio 
Cooper, Wis. 


Aswell 


Dewalt 


Doolittle 
Britt 


Anderson 
Anthony 
Barnhart 
Brumbaugh 
Burgess 


YEAS—183. 
Esch Johnson, Wash, 
Farley Kahn 
Farr Keister 
Fess Kelley 
ynn Kennedy, Iowa 
Focht Kennedy, R. I. 
Fordney ent 
Foss Kiess, Pa. 
Frear in 
Freeman Kinkaid 
G her Kreider 
Galiyan Lafean 
Gardner Lehibach 
Garland Lenroot 
Gillett Loft 
Gould Longworth 
Grabam u 
Green, Iowa - McAndrews 
Greene, Mass, McArthur 
Greene, Vt. McCracken 
riffin McDermott 
Guernsey McKenzie 
ee McLaughlin 
Hami Madden 
Hamilton, Mich. Magee 
Hamilton, N. L. Mann 
Haskell Mapes 
Hawley Martin 
ayes Meeker 
Heaton Miller, Del, 
Hernandez Moore, Pa. 
Hicks Morin 
Hill Mott 
Hinds Mudd 
Hopwood Nichols, Mich, 
Howell olan 
Hulbert North 
Hull, Iowa — 8 
Humphrey, Wash. Oglesby 
unessy 
Hutchinson Paige, Mass, 
J arker, N. J. 


ames 
Johnson, S. Dak. Pa 


tten 
Watson, Pa. Williams, Ohio 
Wheeler tson, III. 
Wiliams, T. S. Winslow 
NAYS—189. 
Doremus La Follette 
Eagle Lazaro 
Edw: Lee 
Ellsworth Lesher 
Estopinal Lever 
Evans Lewis 
Ferris Lieb 
Fields Liebel 
Finley Linthicum 
Fitzgerald Littlepage 
Foster oyd 
Gandy beck 
Gard London 
Garner McClintic 
Garrett McCulloch 
ood McGillicuddy 
Goodwin, Ark. McKel 
8 11 4 Maher 
ray, Ind. ys 
Hamlin Mondell 
Hard, oon 
Ha n Morgan, Okla, 
Hart Morrison 
Hastings Moss. Ind. 
Haugen Murray 
Hayden Neely 
eflin Nelson 
Helgesen Nicholls, S. C, 
Helm Vorton 
Helvering Oldfield 
Hensley Oliver 
Hilliar Overmyer 
Ronen a ee 
Hollingswor = 
Hood Pou 
Houston ce 
Howard uin 
Huddleston gsdale 
Hughes Rainey 
Hull, Tenn. Raker 
Igoe Ramseyer 
Jacowa Randall 
Jonnsen, Ky. Rauch 
Keating Rayburn 
Kettner Reilly 
Kincheloe Ricketts 
Kitchin Riordan 
Konop Rouse 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—4, 
Cantrill Rogers 
NOT VOTING—=359. 
Rurke Conry 
Burnett Cooper, W. Va. 
Cannon Davenport 
Carlin Davis, Minn. 
Clark, Fla. Dougħton 


Siegel 
Sinnott 
Sloan k 
Smith, Idaho 
Amith, Mich, 


Steele, Pa. 
Stephens, Cal, 
28 


Wood, Ind. 
Woods, Iowa 


Steele, Iowa 
Stephens, Miss. 
Stephens, Nebr. 
Stephens, Tex. 
Stout = 


Tavenner 
Taylor, Ark. 
Taylor, Colo. 
Th ; 


Wise 

Young, N. Dak, 
Young, Tex. 
The Speaker 


Slayden 


Dyer 
Fairchild 
Flood 
Fuller 
Glass 


lynn rns Montague Sears 
Godwin, N. C. Key, Ohio Mooney Sherwood 

ray, Ala. kley Moores, Ind Slemp 
Gray, N. J. Lindbergh Morgan, La. Smith, Minn, 
Gregg McFadden Moss, W. Va 8 
Griest McKinley Olney __ Steenerson 
Hay McLemore Page, N. C. Sutherland 
Henry Matthews Parker, N. Y. Walker 
Humphreys, Miss. Miller, Minn, Sabath Watson, Va. 
Jones Miller, Pa. Saunders 


So the motion to recommit was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. GLYNN (in favor) with Mr. OLNEY (against). 

Mr. Brirr (in favor) with Mr. Dovchrox (against). 

Mr. Kearns (in favor) with Mr. Sears (against). 

Mr, Surnertanp (in favor) with Mr. BURNETT (against). 

Mr. Moss of West Virginia (in favor) with Mr. BURKE 
(against). 

Mr. LANGLEY (in favor) with Mr. CANTRILL (against). 

Mr. Cannon (in favor) with Mr. Burcess (against). 

Mr. MATTHEWS (in favor) with Mr. HUMPHREYS of Missis- 
sippi (against). 

Mr. Grrest (in favor) with Mr. SranKMAN (against). 

Mr. Moores of Indiana (in favor) with Mr. MONTAGUE 
(against). 

Mr. McFappen (in favor) with Mr. Conry (against). 

Mr. Farrcump (in favor) with Mr. Brusmaven (against). 

Mr. STEENERSON (in favor) with Mr. Greece (against). 

Mr. PARKER of New York (in favor) with Mr. SAUNDERS 
(against). 

Mr. Davis of Minnesota (in favor) with Mr. PAGE of North 
Carolina (against). 

Mr. MILLER of Pennsylvania (in favor) with Mr. KEY of 


[Ohio (against). 


Mr. ANTHONY (in favor) with Mr. Hay (against). 

Mr. McKintey (in favor) with Mr. Staypen (against). 
Mr. Mooney (in favor) with Mr. Jones (against). 

Mr. Dyer (in favor) with Mr. Watson of Virginia (against). 

Mr. Rocers (in favor) with Mr. Froop (against). 

( Mr. a of West Virginia (in favor) with Mr. WALKER 
against). 

Mr. Stemp (in favor) with Mr. Grass (against). 

Mr. Gray of New Jersey (in favor) witli Mr. Gray of Ala- 
bama (against). 

Until further notice: 

Mr. CLARK of Florida with Mr. FULLER. 

Mr. CARLIN with Mr. ANDERSON. 

Mr. Davenport with Mr. Sarr of Minnesota. 

Mr. BARNHART with Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to withdraw my vote, 
being paired with the gentleman from Illinois, Mr. MCKINLEY. 
The Clerk has announced the pair. I voted “nay,” and I wish 
to withdraw that vote and answer “ present.” 

The name of Mr. StaypeN was called, and he answered 
“ Present.” 

Mr. Speaker, I voted “yea.” I am paired 
with the gentleman from Virginia, Mr. Froop, and I desire to 
withdraw my vote and answer “ present.” 

The name of Mr. Rocers was called, and he answered 
Present.“ 

Mr. CANTRILL. Mr. Speaker, I am paired with the gentle- 
man from Kentucky, Mr. Lanerry. I voted “nay,” and I wish 
to withdraw that vote and answer “ present.” 

The name of Mr. CANTREL was called, and he answered 
“ Present.” 

Mr. MANN. I wish to ask for a recapitulation of the vote if 
the gentlemen are through voting. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
asks that the vote be recapitulated, and the Clerk will so proceed. 
All gentlemen will take their seats and refrain from conversa- 
tion. 

The vote was recapitulated. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call my name. 

The name of Mr. CLARK of Missouri was called, and he voted 
“ nay.” 

Mr. BRITT. Mr. Speaker, I was not acquainted with it at 
the time, but I understand the gentleman from North Carolina, 
Mr. DoveHTon, understands that we are paired. Therefore I 
withdraw my vote of “ yea ” and wish to answer “ present.” 

The name of Mr. Britt was called, and he answered “ Present.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded, 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, on that I demand the yeas and 
nays. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, pending the calling of the roll, I 
ask unanimous consent for a moment, 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unanimous 
consent for one minute before the roll is called. Is there objec- 


tion? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MANN. I just wanted to say, Mr. Speaker, after this 
roll call gentlemen can leave—those who want to hurry away. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, at this time I desire to ask 
unanimous consent that all Members shall have five legislative 
days in which to extend their remarks in the Recoxp on this 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that all Members shall have five legislative days 
in which to extend their remarks on the bill. Is there objec- 
tion? 

Mr. BROWNING. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker 

Mr. PADGETT. Does the gentleman want it longer? 

Mr. BROWNING. No. I want to ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion. Does that include those who have already asked for 
and obtained unanimous consent? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes; everybody. 

Mr. BROWNING. Can they not have additional time? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will decide that. Those who 
have already got the right to extend their remarks can still re- 
tain it. 

Mr. PADGETT. They are asking for 10 days, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee changes his 
request and asks that all Members shall have 10 legislative days 
in which to extend their remarks on the bill. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the roll. Those in 
favor of passing this bill will answer “ yea” when their names 
are called; those opposed will answer “ nay.” 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 363, nays 4, 
answered “ present 7, not voting 60, as follows: 


YEAS—363. 
Abercrombie Dale. Vt. Griffin Lazaro 
Adair Dallinger Guernsey Lee 
Adamson Danforth Hadl Lehlbach 
Aiken Darrow Ham! Lenroot 
Alexander Davis, Tex. Hamilton, Mich. Lesher 
Allen Decker Hamilton, N.Y. Lever 
Amon Dempsey Hamlin Lewis 
Ashbrook Denison Hard Lieb 
Aswell Dent Harrison 1 
Austin Dewalt Hart Linthicum 
Ayres Dickinson Haskell Littlepage 
tacharach Dies Hastings Lloyd 
Halley 11 Haugen k 
Rarchfeld Dillon Hawley ft 
Barkley Dixon Hayden Longworth 
Benkes Doolin Hayes d 
Beales Doolitt Heaton MeAndrews 
Hell Doremus Jeflin MeArthur 
Bennet Dowel: Helgesen McClintic 
Black n elm McCracken 
Blackmon Drukker Helvering MeCulioch 
Booher Dunn Hensley tt 
Borland Dupré Hernandez McGillienddy 
Bowers Fagan Hicks cKellar 
Britt Eagle i McKenzie 
Britten Edmonds Hilliard Mclaughlin 
Browne Edwards inds Madden 
Bruckner Ellsworth Holland M 
Buchanan, III. Liston Hollingsworth Maher 
Buchanan, Tex. Emerson Mapes 
Butler Esch Hopwood Martin 
Byrnes, S. C. Estopinal Houston Mays 
Byrns, Tenn. vans oward Meeker 
Caldwell Farley Howell Miller, Del. 
Callaway Farr Huddieston ondell 
Camp 1 Ferris Hughes Moon 
Candler, Miss Fess Hulbert Morgan, Okla, 
ntr. Fields Hull, Iowa orin 

Capstick Finley Hull, Morrison 
Caraway Fitzgerald Humphrey, Wash. Moss, Ind 
Carew Flynn Husted Mott 
Carter, Mass. Focht Hutchinson Mudd 
Carter, Okla. Fordney Igoe Murray 
8 Foss Jacowny Neely 

Cas Foster James Nicholls, S. C. 
í DEROTA, N. T. Frear Johnson, Ky Nichols, Mich, 
Charles Freeman Johnson, S. Dak. Nolan 
Chiperfield one Johnson, Wash, North 
Church Gallivan 8 Norton 
Cline Gandy T Keating Oakey 
Coady Gard Keister Og} 

Collier Gardnpr Kelley Oldfield 
Connelly Garland Kennedy, Iowa Oliver 
Cooper, Ohio Garner Kennedy, R. I. Olney 
Cooper, Wis, Garrett ent O’Shaunessy 
Copley Gillett Kettner yer 
Costello _ Glynn Kiess, Pa. Padgett 
Cox Good Rincheloe Paige, Mass. 
Crago Goodwin, Ark. Ki Park 
Cramton Gordon Kinkaid Parker, N. J. 
Crisp Gould Kitchin 

Crosser Gray, Ind. Kono Peters 
Cullop Green, Iowa Kreider Phelan 
Curry Greene, Mass. Lafean Platt 

Dale, N. Y. Greene, Vt. La Follette Porter 


Pou Stephens, Nebr. Van Dyke 
Powers Scott, Mich. Stephens, Tex. . 
Pratt Scott, Pa. Sterling Venable 
Price Scully Stiness inson 
gain Sells Stone Volstead 
erste Shackleford Stout alsh 
ney Shallenberger Sulloway Ward 

Raker Sherley Sumners Wason 
Ramseyer Shouse Sweet Watkins 
Rauch Siegel Swift Watson, Pa. 
Rayburn Sims Switzer Whaley 
Ren vis Sinnott Taggart Wheeler 
Reilly Sisson Tague Williams, T. S. 
Ricketts Sloan Talbott Williams, W. E. 
Riordan mall Taylor, Ark. Wiliams, Ohio 
Roberts, Mass. Smith, Idaho Taylor, Colo. Wilson, Fla. 
Ro Nev. Smith, Mich. Temple Wilson, III. 
Rodenberg Smith, N. Y. Thomas Wilson, La. 
Rouse Smith, Tex. Thompson Wingo 
Rowe Snell Tilman Winslow 
Rowland Snyder Tilson se 

ubey Staford Timberlake Wood, Ind. 
Rücker Steagall Tinkham Woods, Iowa 
Russell, Mo. Stedman Towner Young, N. Dak. 
Russell. Ohio Steele, Iowa Troadway Young, Tex. 
Sanford Stephens, Cal. Tribble 

NAYS—t. 
Browning Graham London Randall 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—7, 
Coleman Moore, Pa. Rogers Webb 
Mann Nelson Tavenner 
NOT VOTING—60. 

Anderson Dyer Key, Ohio Parker, N. Ya 
Anthony Fairchild rat ond Sabath 
Barnhart Flood Lindbergh Saunders 
Brumbaugh Fuller McFadden Sears 
Burgess Gl McKinley Sherwood 
Burke Godwin. N. C. McLemore Slayden 
Burnett Gray, A Matthews Slem 
Cannon Gray, N. J. Miller, Minn, Smith, Minn. 
Carlin Gregg Miller, Pa. Sparkman 
Clark, Fla. Griest Montague Steele, Pa. 
Conry Hay Mooney Steencrson 

ooper, W.Va. Henry Moores, Ind. Stephens, Miss. 
Davenport Humphreys, Miss. ag La. Sutherland 
Davis, Minn. Jones Moss, W. Va. Walker 
Doughten Kearns Page, N. C. Watson, Va. 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 

On the vote: 

Mr. Huxtenreys of Mississippi (for) with Mr. MATTHEWS 
(for). 

Mr. Fuoop (for) with Mr. Rocers (for). 

Mr. Waker (for) with Mr. Coorer of Wisconsin (for). 

Mr. Conry (for) with Mr. McFapvrn (for). 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi (for) with Mr. Lancrey (for). 

Mr. Brusmavau (for) with Mr. Fame (for). 

Mr. Greco (for) with Mr. STEENERSON (for). 

Mr. Staypen (for) with Mr. McKrxiey (for). 

Mr. Saunpers (for) with Mr. PARKER of New York (for). 

Mr. Pace of North Carolina (for) with Mr. Davis of Minne- 
sota (for). 

Mr. Grass (for) with Mr. Stemp (for). 

Mr. Gray of Alabama (for) with Mr. Gray of New Jersey 
(for). 

Mr. Watson of Virginia (for) with Mr. Dyer (for). 

Mr. Jones (for) with Mr. Moonry (for). 

Mr. Srankuax (for) with Mr. Garest (for). 

Mr. Montague (for) with Mr. Moores of Indiana (for). 

Mr. Burgess (for) with Mr. Cannon (for). 

Mr. Bur«e (for) with Mr. Moss of West Virginia (for). 

Mr. Busnerr (for) with Mr. SUTHERLAND (for). 

Mr. Sears (for) with Mr. Kearns (for). 

Mr. Davenport (for) with Mr. Sarra of Minnesota (for). 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Wess with Mr. Mn of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. ROGERS. . Mr. Speaker, I voted “aye.” 
with the gentleman from Virginia, Mr.. FLOOD. 
withdraw my vote and answer “ present.” 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the gentleman's name. 

The Clerk called the name of Mr. Rocers, and he answered 
Present.“ 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I voted “ axe.“ 
I desire to withdraw that vote and answer “ present.” 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the gentleman’s name. 

The Clerk called the name of Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania, and 
he answered Present.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

On motion of Mr, Papanrr, 2 motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: 
To Mr. Powers, indefinitely. 


I am paired 
I desire to 
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To Mr. Howext, indefinitely, on account of important business. 
To Mr. Cannon, for 10 days, on account of illness in his 
family. 


OREGON & CALIFORNIA RAILROAD LAND GRANTS. 


Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
up the conference report on the bill (H. R. 14864) to alter and 
amend an act entitled “An act granting lands to aid in the con- 
struction of a railroad and telegraph line from the Central 
Pacific Railroad, in California, to Portland, in Oregon,” approved 
July 25, 1866, as amended by the acts of 1868 and 1869, and to 
alter and amend an act entitled “An act granting lands to aid 
in the construction of a railroad and telegraph line from Port- 
land to Astoria and McMinnville, in the State of Oregon,” ap- 
proved May 4, 1870, and for other purposes, disagree to the 
Senate amendments, and agree to the conference asked for. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent to take up the conference report on the bill H. R. 
14864, disagree to the Senate amendments, and agree to the con- 
ference asked for. 

Mr. MANN. Is that the Oregon-California land-grant bill? 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

There was no objection; and the Speaker announced as the 
conferees on the part of the House Mr. FERRIS, Mr. TAYLOR of 
Colorado, and Mr. Lenroor, 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE FOX RIVER, ILL. 


Mr. COPLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the bill (S. 6073) 
granting the consent of Congress to George Fabyan to construct 
a bridge across the Fox River be’ taken from the Speaker’s 
table and 

Mr. ADAMSON. ‘There is a similar House bill on the calen- 
dar, reported from the committee. 

Mr. COPLEY. Yes. This is identical with the bill H. R. 
12775, which has been reported favorably by the committee. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted, ctc., That th t of Congress is hereby granted 
George Vabyan, aae "his . to pre A main 1. 
and operate a riäge and approaches thereto across the Fox River, 

a point rate a b to the interests of navigation, at or near bee 
county of Kane, in the State of Illinois, in accordance with ro- 
visions of che act entitled “An act to ate the construction of bri ges 
over navigable waters," ap roved 23, 1 

Sec. 2. That the o alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
Senate bill. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the House bill, H. R. 
12775, of similar tenor, will be laid on the table. 

There was no objection. 

On motion of Mr. Correy, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the Senate bill was passed was laid on the table. 


DISTRICT COURT IN COLORADO. 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to take from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 13765 
and concur in the Senate amendments. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Colorado asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 
13765 and concur in the Senate amendments. ‘The Olerk will 
report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 13765) to amend section 73 of an act entitled “An act 
to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the judiciary,” 
approved March 8, 1911. 

The Senate amendments were read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were concurred in. 

The title of the bill was amended to correspond to the text. 

LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS. 

Mr. GRAY of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks on the subject of agriculture. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks on the subject of agriculture. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I ask leave to extend my remarks 
on the rural-credits bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks on the rural-credits 
bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. LIEB. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks on the Agricultural bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks on the Agricultural appropriation 
bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


FINANCIAL RELATIONS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA AND THE 
UNTIED STATES. 


Mr. CANTRILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
present a resolution from the Committee on Rules which was 
unanimously agreed upon by the committee. 

The SPEAKER. If it is a report from the Committee on Rules, 
it does not require unanimous consent. 

Mr. MANN. That depends. What is the resolution? 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 229. 


Resolved, That the ae on the 3 hor Columbia, or any 
subcommittee thereof which the chairman of ttee 
3 investigate and 


is, em 

quire relations between the District 
z Columbia and the United States, as well as to the correctness of 
the books and accounts relative thereto, whether books or ac- 
counts cote be Saxe by the United States or by the District of Columbia. 


any officer or emp! or 
y mp! oret net Ril dos 
— AA 


further, to inquire into 
ons, — Bocce, hg of any 
District o 


at of the District of Columbi: 

or a with t 

And said committee hereby oer 

— in te tg noes ya condu 9 

officer or emplo; or present) o 
And said — — 1 em 


ttee hereby further, Fg inquire into and 
investigate the books, accounts, and affairs of any public utility or com- 
mon carrier doing sapiy oye! or operating the ct of lumbia, 


mp lt in the T Arpan, 8 
For FF 
powered, in its Pp cane to send for and compel the attendance of 
and the production of books and before it; and the 
chairman, may oaths or affirmations, 

Mr. MANN. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANTRILL. I yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I wish to inquire whether the committee 
considered placing any limitation as to time on the authority 
that this rule vests in the District Committee? When this mat- 
ter was presented to the House some time ago, I thought it was 
proper to have it referred to one of the committees of the 
House, as no time limit whatsoever was included in the resolu- 
tion. This resolution, as I understand it, gives authority for 
all time to the Committee on the District of Columbia to make 
the investigations referred to. 

Mr. CANTRILL. I desire to say to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin that when this resolution was originally before the Com- 
mittee on Rules an amendment was suggested by the Committee 
on Rules, and that the resolution be reintroduced in the form 
in which it has been read by the Clerk. This was done, and 
there was practically no opposition or discussion of the resolution 
as it now stands, because it met the views of the Committee on 
Rules, so far as the appropriation was concerned. 

Mr. STAFFORD. ‘The gentleman's reply does not answer the 
inquiry that I propounded. 

Mr. CANTRILL. The resolution will speak for itself. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I wish to inquire whether the committee 
considered placing any limitation of time on the activities of 
the committee, so far as these investigations were concerned. 

Mr. CANTRILL. The only discussion of the resolution in the 
Committee on Rules was what I have stated. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will ask the gentleman's personal opin- 
ion, whether he does noi believe there should be some time limit 
on the authority of the committee, supervising these general 
activities. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I would suggest that the authority of the 
Committee on the District of Columbia could not last any longer 
than the present Congress, because the committee itself will die 
with the Congress, The committee is bound to make its report 
to this Congress, if it makes any report at all. 

Mr. CANTRILL. In the showing made by the chairman of the 
District of Columbia Committee [Mr. JoHNnson of Kentucky] 
before the Committee on Rules he showed that he had recovered 
for the Government of the United States something like a mil- 
lion and a half of dollars that had been due the Government for 
some time. That was the result of the previous investigation, 


and he stated that he was of the opinion that he could recover 
about a half million dollars now due the Government if he 
was allowed under this resolution to continue the investigation. 
The amount of money appropriated heretofore to make the in- 
vestigation having been expended, he desired to continue it. The 
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appropriation will be attended to by the Committee on Accounts, 
and the action of that committee will have to be agreed to by 
the House before any money can be appropriated for the con- 
tinuance of the investigation. 


Mr. STAFFORD. I was under the impression that the very 
commendable work that the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia had been doing—— 

Mr. GANTRILL. I think the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
CAMPBELL] will bear me out in the statement that all the mem- 
bers of the Committee on Rules were under the impression that 
this Investigation should continue. Action on this resolution was 
taken over a month ago, and we haye been waiting patiently to 
get it before the House at a time when it would not interfere 
with general legislation. 

Mr, CAMPBELL. One question that arose in the committee 
about the matter was as to whether or not the resolution that was 
then pending before the committee was the same as the resolution 
under which the investigation had been proceeding before, and 
it was discovered that the on'y difference was that the resolu- 
tion that was before the committee was not privileged, because 
it made an appropriation of some $10,000. That feature was 
taken from the resolution, and then the resolution stood exactly 
as it did under the authorization that had been made in the 
former Congress. 

Mr. STAFFORD, If the gentleman will yield further, as I 
was saying, or about to say, when interrupted by the gentleman 
from Kentucky, from my slight investigation of this subject I 
understood that most of this work had been completed, and that 
it was not necessary to authorize the continuation of the work 
until the end of this Congress. I should like to inquire of my 
distinguished friend from Kansas whether he considered that 
phase of the subject, that there should be some time limit placed 
on the authorizations provided in this resolution? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. There was no suggestion made by the chair- 
man of the Committee on the District of Columbia or anyone else 
as to how long it would take. 

Mr, STAFFORD. Was it understood that these people should 
be employed until the end of the present Congress? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. If the committee dies with the 
Congress, of course its authority will end at the same time, 

Mr, CANTRILL. It can not continue any longer than the 
present Congress. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I understood that the very commendable 
work of the distinguished gentleman from Kentucky was almost 
completed and could be finished before the end of the Congress. 

Mr. CANTRILL. It was the view of the Committee on Rules 
that the Committee on the District of Columbia had done very 
commendable work in recovering nearly a million and a half of 
dollars, and that it should be allowed to continue. I am glad 
that it is the view of the gentleman from Wisconsin also that 
the work of the committee was commendable. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. CAN T TIL, 2 motion to reconsider the last 
yote was laid on the table, 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION REVERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate joint resolution of the 
following title was taken from the Speaker's table and referred 
to its appropriate committee, as indicated below: 

S. J. Res. 187. Joint resolution authorizing the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia to make special regulations for the 
occasion of the National Capital preparedness parade on the 
14th day of June, 1916, and for other purposes incident to said 
parade; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the bill H. R. 755, an 
act to incorporate the Boy Scouts of America, and for other 
purposes, with Senate amendments. 

The Senate amendments were read. 

On motion of Mr. Garp, the Senate amendments were agreed to, 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
in the Recorp my remarks on the importance of publie docu- 
ments in Washington and the necessity of an archive building to 
house them. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the value of 
public documents in Washington and the necessity of an archive 
building to house them. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 

adjourn, 


The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 2S 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Saturday, 
June 3, 1916, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, submitting 
an estimate of appropriation for continuation of post-office build- 
ing at New Haven, Conn. (H. Doc. No, 1188) ; to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, submitting an 
estimate of appropriation for additional quarantine station at 
New Orleans, La. (H. Doc. No. 1189); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sey- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. DECKER, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 208) to regu- 
late the Interstate use of automobiles and all self-propelled ve- 
hicles which use the public highways in interstate commerce, 
reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 795), which said bill and report were referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. ADAMSON, from the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 15955) 
extending certain privileges of canal employees to other offi- 
cials on the Canal Zone and authorizing the President to make 
rules and regulations affecting health, sanitation, quarantine, 
taxation, public roads, self-propelled vehicles, and police powers 
on the Canal Zone, and for other purposes, including provision 
as to certain fees, money orders, and interest deposits, reported 
the same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No, 796), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on the Judiciary 
was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 15903) 
for the relief of the Bluff City Railway Co., damaged by col- 
lision of barge with wharf house belonging to said company, 
and the same was referred to the Committee on Claims. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS, 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills were introduced and sever- 
ally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CASEY: A bill (H. R. 16207) to establish in the De- 
partment of Labor a division to be known as a Woman's Divi- 
sion; to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. SHERLEY (by request): A bill (H. R. 16208) desig- 
nating the American mountain laurel the national flower of the 
United States; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. WHEELER: A bill (H. R. 16209) authorizing the 
Secretary of War to donate condemned cannon and balls; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MEEKER: A bill (H. R. 16210) to establish a station 
for the study of the mentally handicapped children in the 
schools; to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. HICKS: A bill (H. R. 16211) to authorize the pur- 
chase of a site for a public building at Flushing, Long Island, 
N. Y.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. GRAHAM: A bill (H. R. 16212) to confer jurisdic- 
tion on the Court of Claims; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HEATON: A bill (H. R, 16213) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to donate to the borough of New Philadelphia, 
Schuylkill County, in the State of Pennsylvania, three bronze 
cannon or fieldpieces; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDERSON: A bill (H. R. 16214) granting a pen- 
sion to James A. Shequin; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 16215) granting a pension 
to Margaret Perry; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


1916. 


By Mr. COLEMAN: A bin (H. R. 16216) granting a pension 
to Anna K. Rhoades; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CULLOP: A bill (H. R. 16217) granting an increase 
of pension to Francis Ham; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. BAGAN: A bill (H. R. 16218) for the relief of Philip 
Schmidt; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FIELDS: A bill (H. R. 16219) for the relief of Wil- 
liam Harold Kehoe; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GARDNER: A bill (H. R. 16220) for the relief of 
First Lieut. Albert K. C. Palmer, United States Army; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GOOD: A bill (H. R. 16221) granting an increase of 
pension to Eleanor F. McKeen; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16222) granting an increase of pension to 
Alexander B. Sloan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: A bill (H. R. 16223) 
granting a pension to George H. Cheek; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KREIDER: A bill (H. R. 16224) granting an increase 
of pension to J. Harrison Rennard; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16225) granting an increase of pension to 
Peter Hauer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LAPEAN: A bill (H. R. 16226) granting an increase 
of pension to Leah Snyder; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. McCRACKEN: A bill (H. R. 16227) granting a pen- 
sion to William H. I. Lorton; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. McKINLEY: A bill (H. R. 16228) for the relief of 
Edward N. McCarty ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MAHER: A bill (H. R. 16229) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary Power; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. SHERLEY: A bill (H. R. 16230) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Leila O. Eldridge; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16231) granting an increase of pension to 
Harriet Cardwell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16232) granting an increase of pension to 
Prudence Metealf; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16233) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary K. Peterson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STEELE of : A bill (H. R. 16234) grant- 
ing a pension to Lottie Beeman; te the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WILSON of Florida: A bill (H. R. 16235) granting 
a pension to Ethel Maura Robards; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. SLEMP: A bill (H. R. 16236) granting an increase of 
pension to Joseph L. Bostwick; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Evidence to accompany House bill 
14672, for relief of Mary Ladd; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CAREW : Memorial of the Colonial Dames of America, 
favoring national defense; te the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. CURRY: Petition of 9 citizens of Lodi, Cal., against 
passage of bills to amend the postal laws; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Elmore M. Billings and Calistoga Grape Pro- 
tective Association, of California, against certain features of 
the proposed wine tax, etc.; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. DAVIS of Texas: Petition of the Cuero (Tex.) Com- 
mercial Club, favoring the Bankhead good-roads bill; to the 
Committee on Roads. 

By Mr. DILL: Petition of the East End Book Club, of Spo- 
kane, Wash., urging the establishment of a Federal motion- 
picture commission for the efficient and economical 
of motion-picture films, so far as the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Government over the District of Columbia and the: Territories 
and interstate commerce permits; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation. 

By Mr. DILLON: Memorial ef South Dakota State Luther 
League, favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. HAYES: Memorial ef Ladies“ Missionary Society of 
Ventura, Cal., against sale, etc., of liquors in Porte Rieo; to the 
Committee on Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington: Petition of First Bap- 
tist Church of Everett, Wash., favoring Federal motion-picture 
commission ; to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. McCRACKEN:: Petition of citizens of Idaho Falls, 
Idaho, favoring bills to amend the postal laws; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. MAGEE (by request): Petition of sundry citizens of 
New York, favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PHELAN: Petition of 72 citizens of Lynn, Mass., 
favoring Christian amendment to the Constitution; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of 110 citizens of Lynn, Mass., favoring national 
prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STINESS : Petition of Rhode Island State Branch, 
American Federation of Labor, favoring House hil? 10318; to the 
Committee on Labor. 


SENATE. 
Sarurpay, June 3, 1916. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Alnighty God, we lift our hearts to Thee for the inspiration 
for every day’s work. Thou hast’ not separated Thyself from 
the affairs of men. Thou hast honored us by enhing us to be 
coworkers together with God. Im our relatiom to Thee any 
service we try to render is glorified because it may be referred 
to Thy will and we may be conscious that we are working out a 
divine program. Grant us Thy grace and guidance this day. 
We ask for Christ's sake. Amen. 


NAMING A PRESIDING OFFICER. 
The Secretary (James M. Baker) read the following: 
Unvrap pee — 
To the Senate: 3 


The Vice President absent from the Senate, and 1 
tem of Senate, 1 5 

pore e names tor . 
Joun H. Bax KHRHA, to rm the duties of the Chair on the d 


of June, 1916; tħis on not to extend beyond an adjournmen 


0000 
Mr. BANKHEAD thereupon took the chair as Presiding 
Officer and directed the Secretary to read the Journal of yester- 
day’s proceedings. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and ap- 
proved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives; by E. P. 
Taylor, jr., one of its clerks, announced that the House had 
passed the bill (S. 6073) granting the consent of Congress to 
George Fabyan to construct a bridge across the Fox River. 

The message also announced that the House agrees to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. It. 755} to incor- 
porate the Boy Scouts of America, and for other purposes. 

The message further announced that the House agrees to 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 13765) to 
amend section 73 of an aet entitled An act to codify, revise, 
= 1 the laws relating to the judiciary,” approved March 

1911. 

The message also announced that the House disagrees to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 14864) to alter 
and amend an act entitled “An act granting lands to aid in the 
construction of a railroad and telegraph line from the Central 
Pacific Railroad, in California, to Portland, in Oregon,” ap- 
proved July 25, 1866, as amended by the aets of 1868 and 1869, 
and to alter and amend an act entitled “An act granting lands 
to aid in the construction of a railroad and telegraph line from 
Portland to Astoria and McMinnville, im the State of Oregon,” 
approved May 4, 1870, and for other purposes, agrees to the con- 
ference asked for by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. Frrrts, Mr. TAYLOR 
of Colorado, and Mr. Lewroor managers at the conference on 
the part of the House. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. FLETCHER. I present a letter in the nature of a peti- 
tion from W. S. Whitten, secretary of the Lincoln Commercial 
Chub of Nebraska, which I ask may be printed in the RECORD. 
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Lixcorn COMMERCIAL CLUB, 
Lincoln, Nebr., May 23, 1916, 
Hon. Duxcan U. FLETCHER, 


United Statcs Scnate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dran SENATOR FLETCHER : Following an address delivered by Hon. 
Benjamin J. Rosenthal, vice president of the National Business gue 
of America, before the mem of the Lincoln Commercial Club at 
luncheon 8 the inclosed resolution was unanimously adopted at 
a special meeting of the board of directors and is submitted for your 
information and with the hope that you will find it consistent to sup- 
port the Alexander shipping bill mentioned therein. We understand 
the bill is now before the Senate for consideration. 

Yours, very truly, 
W. S. WHITTEN, Secretary. 


LINCOLN, NEBR., May 2}, 1916. 


for other purposes, 
lub of voln, Nebr., in conference assembled, 

og 3 1916, hereby indorses the shipping bill, H. R. 15455, introduced 
n 


Mr. TOWNSEND. I present a memorial of sundry citizens 
of Waldron, Mich., and in this connection I desire to state that 
I have received many similar memorials in the form of tele- 
grams and letters protesting against the passage of what is 
known as section 7 of the Post Office appropriation bill. I 
simply desire to say that when the House bill came to the Sen- 
ate it contained this provision—there were no protests filed. I 
received no protests until after the bill had been reported. Now 
the protests are coming in numerously and I desire to present 
this one and have it printed in the Record as a sample of the 
numerous memorials which I am receiving on the same subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

The memorial referred to is as follows: 

Resolutions adopted by citizens of Waldron at Decoration Day assembly 
in honor of the Grand Army of the Republic. 


Whereas the House of Representatives has passed the Post Office appro- 
priation act containing section 7, which section may be invoked to 
exclude from the United States mails 1 or other publica - 

on, at the option of the Postmaster „ and believing such 
section 7 te be decidedly un-American: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That we, the le of the village of Waldron and of the 
8 of Wright, Hil County, Mich., in eae assembly on 
Decoration Day, view with alarm the passage of d section 7 of the 
Post Office appropriation act by the House of Representatives, and 
hereby protest agaist said measure bein 3 by the Senate; and 

eilr influence at once against 


we hereby call upon our Senators to use 
ay and ail such measures. 
esolved, That the chairman of the day be authorized to spoont five 
citizens as a committee, who are authorized to sign this protest on be- 
half of the Decoration Day assembly, and that copies be sent to each 
of our Senators and to the President. 
Jacon H. WEAVER, 
R. H. SMITH. 
N. FOGLESANG. 
ALFRED WILSON. 
Paci BERLIN. 

Mr. KERN presented the memorial of Hon. John B. Stoll and 
40 other citizens of South Bend, Ind., remonstrating against the 
enactment of legislation for compulsory Sunday observance in 
the District of Columbia, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. MYERS presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Cor- 
vallis and Victor, in the State of Montana, remonstrating against 
the enactment of legislation for compulsory Sunday observance 
in the District of Columbia, which was ordered to lie on the 
table. : 

Mr. HARDING presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Stillwater, Ohio, remonstrating against an increase in arma- 
ments, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. PHELAN presented memorials of sundry citizens of Cali- 
fornia, remonstrating against the enactment of legislation for 
compulsory Sunday observance in the District of Columbia, 
which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of Camp No. 770, United Con- 
federate Veterans, of Los Angeles, Cal., praying for the enact- 
ment of legislation to grant pensions to Confederate veterans 
of the Civil War and to the widows of such veterans, which was 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a petition of the Master Painters and Deco- 
rators’ Association of the State of California, praying for the 
enactment of legislation to prevent fraud in the manufacture 
of paint, which was referred to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. 

Mr. CURTIS (for Mr. PEN OSR) presented a petition of the 
Board of Trade of Philadelphia, Pa., praying for the enactment 
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There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp as follows: 


JUNE 3, 


of legislation to provide uniform bills of lading in interstate and 
foreign commerce, which was referred to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. GALLINGER (for Mr. BURLEIGH) presented a memorial 
of sundry citizens of South Durham, Me., remonstrating against 
an, increase in armaments, which was ordered to He on the 
table. 

He also (for Mr. BurtercH) presented a petition of sundry 
citizens of Dover and Foxcroft, in the State of Maine, praying 
for national prohibition, which was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES AT ANNAPOLIS, MD, (S. DOC, 460). 


Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President, I went to Annapolis yester- 
day to attend the commencement exercises. I heard three very 
fine speeches, all short and to the point. I consider them so 
valuable that I think they deserve better preservation than the 
newspapers will give them. 

I ask unanimous consent for the printing as a public docu- 
ment of the addresses of President Wilson, Secretary Daniels, 
and the superintendent of the academy, Capt. Eberle. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Such will be the order, with- 
out objection. 


SPEECH BY SECRETARY M’ADOO (S. DOC. NO. 457). 


Mr. SIMMONS. I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
as a public document a speech delivered by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, Mr. McAdoo, before the Chamber of Commerce 
at Raleigh, N. C., Wednesday, May 31, 1916. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. GALLINGER, What was the subject that was discussed, 
I will ask the Senator? 

Mr. SIMMONS. It has no title. It is a discussion of a 
number of very important public questions by the Secretary 
of the Treasury. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I do not know when we 
are going to stop, probably we never will, loading down the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD with speeches delivered outside. The 
Secretary of the Treasury has occupied a great deal of space 
during the present session of Congress; but, of course, I know 
that it is not gracious to object. So I simply content myself 
by expressing the hope, which I have expressed so often, that 
the time will come when the Coneressionat Recorp will be 
practically a record of what occurs in the Senate. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I did not ask that it be printed in the 
Recorp; I asked that it be printed as a public document. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is better. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


JOHN F. CONSIDINE. 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, there is a short bill on 
the calendar reported from the Committee on Claims, which I 
should like very much to have passed. I think there will be 
no objection to it. I ask unanimous consent for the consider- 
ation of the bill (S. 2852) for the relief of John F. Considine, 

The Secretary read the bill; and there being no objection, the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its con- 
sideration. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Claims with an 
amendment, in line 5, to strike out 85,000“ and insert 
“ $2,000,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, cte., That the Secretary of the Treasury is kereby au- 
thorized and directed to pay, out of any funds in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, e sum of $2,000 to John F. Considine, a 
former employee of the United States under the Reclamation Service- 
at Yuma, Ariz., for uries received by him in the course of such 
employment which resulted in permanent and total physical disability. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, rend 


the third time, and passed. 
AMENDMENT OF SEAMEN’S ACT. 


Mr. FLETCHER. I ask unanimous consent for the consider- 
ation of the bill (H. R. 18112) to amend section 14 of the 
seamen’s act of March 4, 1915. It is a House bill passed there 
and unanimously approved by the Committee on Commerce of 
the Senate. It is rather important that action should be taken 
at once because there are boats being built that are subject to 
present regulations which are not fair, and all concerned want 
to change them. Under the present law a boat under 400 feet in 
length must carry 12 lifeboats. There is no provision under 
the existing law for a boat 300 feet, 200 feet, or 100 feet in 
length. In other words, a boat 100 feet in length must haye 12 
lifeboats, which, of course, is an oversight in the law. 
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The bill provides that for vessels under 100 feet in length 
the minimum of buoys shall be 2; for vessels under 200 feet in 
length the minimum number of buoys 4, two of which shall 
be luminous; for vessels more than 200 feet and under 300 feet 
in length the minimum number of buoys shall be 6, of which 
2 shall be luminous; and for vessels 300 feet and under 400 
feet in length the minimum number of buoys shall be 12, of 


which 4 shall be luminous. So the bill would amend the 
present law only in respect to boats less than 400 fect in length. 

Mr. GALLINGER, I inquire if it is the so-called seamen’s 
law that the bill proposes to amend? 

Mr. FLETCHER. It proposes to amend section 14 of the sea- 
men's law in that respect. - 

Mr. GALLINGER. Sometime ago I introduced an amend- 
ment, which went to the Committee on Commerce. I presume it 
has not been looked at. It proposes an amendment to that law 
which I think is very important—much more important than the 
one the Senator suggests. I hope the committee will look at it 
some time. 

Mr. FLETCHER. 


respect. 

Mr. THOMAS. I wish to ask if the proposed measure is satis- 
factory to the senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La For- 
LETTE]? 

Mr. FLETCHER. It is. 

Mr. LANE. I should like to ask the Senator if he has con- 
sulted the senior Senator from Wisconsin and had the measure 
carefully analyzed? This is quite an important matter, Mr. 
President, 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have gone over it with the Senator from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. LANE. If you had been out at sea in a storm where you 
had your life at stake, the Senator would feel quite an interest 
in the subject, I assure him; just as much interested as in his 
life, I should like to know if the bill is circumscribed with means 
of safety and means of getting out of the way from a sinking 
boat in a storm? 

Mr, FLETCHER. It is simply to cure an oversight in the 
seamen’s law in not providing for small boats now being con- 
structed under the law. The department will have to require 
them to put on more life buoys and life lines than they can hold 
or carry. This is simply to amend that defect in the law. I 
conferred with the Senator from Wisconsin about it yesterday, 
and he understands it thoroughly. It is agreeable to him and to 
everybody concerned. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I have no objection to 
the Senate considering the bill, but there is an order of business 
that we do not reach when recesses are taken. Before we take 
up a disputed matter that might raise the point of no quorum, 
I shall object until the procedure in regular order of the Senate 
has been gone through with, so that we may introduce bills that 
we may desire to present. 

Mr. FLETCHER. If this will lead to any debate, I will not 
press it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will object for the present until after 
the regular order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Alabama 
objects. Reports of committees are in order. 


CHOCTAW AND CHICKASAW INDIANS. 


Mr. OWEN, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 5427) referring certain claims against 
the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations of Indians to the Court of 
Claims, reported it with amendments and submitted a report 
(No. 519) thereon. 

COMMAND OF THE AM. 


Mr. PAGE, from the Committee on Printing, to which the 
subject was referred, reported a resolution (S. Res. 210) pro- 
viding for the printing as a Senate Document the manuscript 
submitted by the Senator from Texas [Mr. SHEPPARD] on May 
9, 1916, entitled Command of the Air.” 

Mr. FLETCHER. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the resolution. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Is it in order to consider resolutions 
until after the call for the introduction of bills? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Only by unanimous consent. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made and the 
resolution will go to the calendar. 

COUNCIL OF CROW INDIANS. 


Mr. LANE, I introduce a joint resolution and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. It will not lead to discussion, I think. 
Mr. GALLINGER. Let the resolution be read. 


I shall be very glad to do my part in that 


Tho joint resolution (S. J. Res, 140) calling upon the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to permit the Crow Indians to convene in 
general council was rend the first time by its title. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The rule provides that bills and joint 
resolutions shall be referred to the appropriate committee. I 
trust that this will take the usual course. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Such will be the order. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. LANE. The Committee on Indian Affairs have already 
had this matter under discussion. A majority, I think, who 
were present at the meeting were willing to grant the request. 
These people are here upon this mission and desire to start back 
to their tribe to-night with the authority of this body to hold 
an open general council upon their tribal affairs which do not 
interfere in any way with the prerogatives of this body. It is 
the opportunity and a chance to consider their own affairs free 
from interference, which they want, which is the high privilege 
of every human being or ought to be and is without prejudice to 
anyone else. That is all I am asking of the Senate, to give these 
people consent to meet in council free from interference, to con- 
sider their own affairs, I am sure when Senators understand 
it they will grant it. f 

Mr. GALLINGER. When the committee reports the joint 
resolution in due form I apprehend there will be no opposi- 
tion to it. There will not be on my part, but we ought not to 
depart from the usual method of doing business and convert 
the Senate into a town meeting. I insist that there shall be a 
report, 

Mr. LANE. If the Senator will allow me, I will state that 
this matter has already been referred to the committee, and I 
feel at liberty to introduce a resolution giving these people a 
voice in their affairs. We have had it under consideration. It 
has been referred there, and now these people are asking per- 
mission and the members of the committee who were present 
freely granted it and none opposed, so far as I know, to merely 
hold a council, a meeting among themselves, to decide what they 
wish—to express an opinion, if you please. They have no other 
right on earth as to what will be done with their property. I 
hope the Senator from New Hampshire will withdraw his ob- 
jection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Hamp- 
shire objects. The joint resolution will have to go to the com- 
mittee, 


Mr. JONES. I wish to suggest to the Senator from Oregon, 
in order to have the bill reported now, that he poll the commit- 
tee and then report it. 

Mr. LANE. The chairman of the committee has asked me 
to present it, and the members are not here. They have gone, 
The chairman has consented to it and asked me to introduce it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will ask the Senator if he feels at 
liberty—in view of what the committee has done, that he is 
authorized—to report the bill from that committee? 

Mr. LANE. Yes; absolutely and in good faith. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator takes the responsibility of 
reporting it from the committee, I will then not object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Hamp- 
shire withdraws his objection. The joint resolution will be read. 

The joint resolution was read the second time at length, as 
follows: 

Whereas the tribe of Crow Indians of Montana are in possession of a 
large tract of land in that State which it is desired by some to open 
WG Indian A gabs is opposed to the openi f th 

said Crow Indian Reservation for that . — and 7 s 
Whereas certain Crow Indians have respectfully requested that they 

may be allowed to hold a general council of all the members of that 

tribe, free from interference by either of the contending parties, in 
order to secure an unbiased opinion of the said Crow Indians upon 
the question of the disposal of their tribal lands: Therefore be it 


Resolved, ctc., That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby respectfull 
directed to permit the said Crow Indians to hold a general council of ail 
the members of that tribe and to make provision that no person or per- 
sons who desire the opening of the reservation nor members or officers 
of the Indian Bureau who oppose the opening of it shall attend such 
council nor influence in any way the conduct of said council or its find- 
ings and that permission to attend said council shall be freely granted 
to all members of the tribe of Crow Indians who desire to do so. 


Mr. LANE. Mr. President, if there is any question about the 
joint resolution, I ask that it be referred to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, before the joint resolu- 
tion goes to the committee I wish to make a single observation 
about it. It seems to me that it is somewhat remarkable. Here 
is a resolution which is called a “joint resolution.” A joint 
resolution is, of course, an act of legislation. This is a resolu- 
tion which apparently requests the Secretary of the Interior to 
do something. If we are to legislate, we ought to direct him to 
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do the thing. To request an officer of the Government to do 

something is not a legislative act. 

Mr. LANE. T wished: to be polite; I wished to be considerate 
of his feelings. I am willing to direct him and to command him, 
if you please; but what was the Senator’s suggestion? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. That such a resolution, if it is an act 
of legislation, should direct the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. LANE. I accept the Senator’s suggestion and will insert 
the word “direct” instead of “request,” so as to make it a 
direction to the Secretary of the Interior. I desire that the 
resolution be referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint resolution will be 
referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. LANE subsequently said: I wish to submit a Senate 
resolution and have it referred to the Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs. It is a resolution calling on the Secretary of the Interior 
to permit the Crow Indians to convene im general council. 

There being no objection, the resolution (S. Res. 212) was 
referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs, as follows: 
Whereas the tribe of Crow Indians of Montana are in possession of a 

large tract of land in that State which it is desired by some to open 

he Soe eas 8 „ airs is opposed to the ning of the 
reau D 

said C Crow: Indian Reservation for that Tappan: and * 

Whereas certain Crow Indlans have moire requested that they 
may be allowed to bold a general council of the members of that 
trike, free from interference by either of the contending 

order to secure an unbiased opinion of the said Crow Indians upon 
the question of the disposal of their tribal lands: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the Sec of the Interior is hereby i 

directed to permit the suid Crow indians. to” hold 'a general counc 

of all the members of that tribe and to make provision that no person 
or persons who desire the opening of the reservation nor members or 
officers of the Indian Bureau who oppose the opening of it shall attend 
such council nor influence in any wen tog conduct of said council or 


its findings and that permission to a d said council shall be freely 
granted to all members of the tribe of Crow Indians who desire to do so: 


NATIONAL CAPITAL PREPAREDNESS PARADE. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, Mr. William A. Gude, 
as: chairman, and Mr. Charles J. Columbus, as secretary, of the 
eommittee representing the National Capital preparedness pa- 
rade committee, have requested: me to invite the Senate to 
participate with them in the parade on the 14th instant. I take 
pleasure in behalf of that committee in extending the invitation 
to the Senate. 

OREGON & CALIFORNIA RAILROAD LAND GRANTS. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I wish to call the at- 
tention of the Senate to the fact that the conferees of the two 
Houses on the Oregon & California Railroad land-grant bill have 
about come to a final agreement and will be ready to report to the 
Senate in a little while. I ask the indulgence of the Senate that 
we do not adjourn for a short time; at least not until the con- 
ferees can submit their report. I did not know but that the 
Senate might finish its: business and adjourn before I could sub- 
mit the report. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. That will be all right. 

COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC LANDS, 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, F ask unanimous consent for the 
immediate consideration of Order of Business No. 449, being Sen- 
ate resolutiom 190: The resolution has been favorably reported 
from the Committee om Contingent Expenses, and provides for 
the temporary allowance of additional clerical help for that 
eommittee merely for a short time: It will take the Senate only 
a minute to grant it or to refuse it. I ask for the consideration 
of the resolution now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will say to the Sen- 
ator from Montana that there has been a general objection ratsed 
against the consideration of any other business until the routine 
morning business shall have been disposed of. In a few minutes 
the Senate will reach the point at which the Senator’s request 
would be in order. 

Mr. MYERS. I thought the order of introduction of bills had 
been concluded, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It has not yet been concluded. 

Mr. MYERS. Very well. I withdraw the request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The introduction of bills and 
joint resolutions is in order. 

BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED: 

Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. UNDERWOOD: 

A bill (S. 6286) to confer jurisdiction on the Court of Claims; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DILLINGHAM: 

A bill (S. 6287) for the relief of Joseph Eubor (with accom 
panying papers) ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


A Dill (S. 6288) to amend section 2172 of the Revised Statutes 
-of the United States; to the Committee:on Immigration. 

By Mr. SHAFROTH: 

A bill (S. 6289) granting an increase of pension to Lucy Je 
Muchmore; to the Committee om Pensions: 

By Mr. STERLING: 

A bill (S. 6290) granting an increase of pension to George O. 
Stearns (with accompanying papers); 

A bill (S. 6291) granting am increase of pension to Oscar M. 
Dreibelbiss (with accompanying. papers); and 

A bill (S. 6292) granting an inerease of pension to Austin 
Ormanson (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. FLETCHER: 

A bill (S. 6293) for the relief of Mrs: Nellie E. Stockton; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 6294) granting a pension to Ethel Maura Robards; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 6295) granting an increase of pension to James H. 
—.— (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 

ons. 

By Mr. BORAH: 

A bill (S. 6296) granting an increase of pension to Mary F. 
Ewing; and 

A bill (S. 6297) granting a pension to Mrs. George Rowland 
(with accompanying papers) ; to: the Committee om Pensions. 

By Mr. PHELAN: : 

A bill (S. 6299) for the relief of Mary Jordan, widow of Den- 
nis Jordan; to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 6800) granting consent to the county of Madera, 
Cal., and its successors and assigns, the right to construct a 
dam: across the San Joaquin, Fresno; and Chowchilla Rivers; 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. GALLINGER (for Mr. BOREEIGH ) : 

A bill (S. 6301) granting an increase of pension to William 
H. H. Knight; 

— bill (S. 6302) granting a pension to Nettie C. Kimball; 
an 

A bill (S. 6303) granting an increase of pension to Thompson 
S. Ford; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CHILTON: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 141) retiring Dr. Charles Lee 
Baker on pay; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


EXHIBITION OF NATURAL. RESOURCES. 


Mr. WORKS.. Mr. President, I am about to introduce a bill 
the object and purpose of which I desire very briefly to explain. 
It may be remembered that I have heretofore urged upon the 
Senate the wisdom and propriety of acquiring the property 
along Pennsylvania Avenue upon whieh to construct all Gov- 
ernment buildings. I believe that sooner or later this will be 
done: The bill that I am now offering is intended to authorize 
the acquisition of certain property in the city of Washington to 
be used by the States in the construction of State buildings to 
be used as exposition buildings, in which to exhibit their prod- 
ucts. and resources and to be made the headquarters of each and 
all of the States in the National Capital. 

The property to be acquired as provided by the bill commences 
on New York Avenue at Fifteenth Street and extends along New 
York Avenue on both sides east to Massachusetts Avenue, thence 
along that avenue to New Jersey Avenue to the Capitol Grounds 
and the new Capitol Park, consisting of 35 squares and parts of 
squares: Thus, if Pennsylvania: Avenue shall be acquired and 
Government buildings constructed thereon and the plan I am 
now offering is carried out, we shall have an almost continuous 
circle of Government and State buildings and parks from the 

Building to the Capitol and return to the Treasury. 

In addition to this, the bil provides for the acquisition of a 
ditional ground near the water front, to be used for the con- 
struction of Government buildings in which to make exhibits 
of the products and industries of the National Government, and 
for such general purposes as Congress may provide. This cov- 
ers the ground between B and E Streets on both sides of the 


United States Naval Museum of Hygiene from Eighteenth 


Street to Twenty-seventh Street, consisting of 26 squares and 
fractions of squares. 

submit, to accompany the bill, two maps on which are 
delineated in red the several squares intended to be acquired, 
For the most part the property proposed to be taken is com- 
paratively inexpensive and cheaply improved. 
I I am not offering the bill wich any expectation or desire that 
it shall be considered at this session ef Congress. To make it 
effective and to a the purpose intended the hearty co- 


operation of the States must be had. 
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The chief object of the bill is to create and perpetually 
maintain in the National Capital un exposition where the prod- 
ucts, resources, and industries of eyery State in the Union and 
of the National Government may be exhibited, and where all who 
come to Washington may see gathered in one place the magnifi- 
cent and varied resources of the country and at the same time 
improve and beautify the Capital. I sincerely hope that the 
matter may be taken up earnestly by the States and the Goy- 
ernment, and that some time this or some better plan may be 
adopted to bring about this much-desired object. 

Mr. President, I ask that the bill and accompanying maps be 
referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

The bill (S. 6298) authorizing the purchase of grounds for the 
accommodation of public buildings belonging to the Government 
and to the several States, to be used for the permanent exhibl- 
tion of the natural resources, arts, and industries of such States 
and of the National Government, and for other purposes, was 
read twice by its title, and, with the accompanying maps, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Mr. WORKS. I ask that the bill may be printed in the RECORD 
for the information of the Senate. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. 

ordered. 

The bill introduced by Mr. Works June 8, 1916, and referred 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, is as fol- 
lows: 

A bill (8. Sae authorizing the purchase of grounds for the accommo- 
dation of public build belonging to the Government and to the 
several States, to be u for the permanent exhibition of the natural 


resources, arts, and industries of such States and of the National 
Government, and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted, cte., That in order to make provision for the erection 
and maintenance of public buildings by the several States of the Union, 
within the District of Columbia, and the Government, the following 
parcels of land shall be, and are, designated and set aside for this 
purpose, and those parcels of land not already owned in whole or in 
par; by the Government of the United States shall be purchased under 

e direction of the President of the United States, or taken for public 
use by due process of law, namely: 

All blocks numbered „ 633, 632, 631, 630, 629, 628, 627, 626, 625, 
569, 567, 665, 564, 563, 562, 529, 528, 518 N., 518 S., DIT, 510 N., 516 S., 
485, 484, 484 W., 452, 427, 403, 873, 372, 344, 343, 31S, 317, 327, 826, 
251, 223, part of 252, and part of 222, according to the official plat of 
the city of Washington, upon which to construct State bulldings as 


hereinafter provided. 

Also blocks Nos. 12, 12 8, 21, 22, 60, 61, 62, 83, 84, 87, 87 E, 88, 104, 
128, 124, 125, 128, 128 N, 144, 145, 146, and 147, according to the 
official plat of the city of Washington, upon which to construct Federal 
buildings as hereinafter provided. 

Sec. 2. That 1 and all streets and alleys intersecting the said land 
so to be acqu as aforesaid may, at such time as the President 
may deem necessary or expedient, be by Executive order vacated and 
become and constitute a A yok of the tract of land so provided to be 
acquired as aforesaid and subject to such other and further division 
and subdivision for the purposes of buildings or use as streets, alleys, 
passageways, or avenues as may be or become necessary in connection 
with the enjoyment of all cf the sald lands hereinbefore mentioned for 
public 8 

Sec. 3. That the Secretary of the Treasury, subject to the Executive 
order of the President, shall be authorized to purchase or acquire said 
land or any part thereof as soon as practicable at such price as may be 
fixed by agreement between the said Secretary and the respective owners 
of said lands and premises, not exceeding the actual cash value thereof, 
and the payments therefor shall be made to r ‘tive owners of such 
lands upon the requisition of the Secretary of the Treasury, with the 
approval of the President, upon a release and conveyance of said lands 
to the United States, by good and sufficient deeds so conveying the samo 
after the title of the tor of said lands shall have been examined and 
approved in writing by the Attorney General of the United States. 

EC., 4. That in the event of a fallure to agree upon the price of said 
land or any part thereof, between the owner of said land and premises 
and the Government of the United States, the Attorney General of the 
United States is hereby authorized and empowered to commence and 
1 proceedings for the condemnation of said lands and premises 

the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia at any general or 

ecial term thereof, and to prosecute such proceedings in condemna- 
tion in the manner heretofore provided in the statute. That upon the 
final determination of such proceedings in condemnation, the Secretary 
of the Treasury is authorized and directed to make payment of the 
sum of money adjudged to be proper compensation on said land and 
83 bo 1 out of the moneys hereinafter provided to be 
appropria or such purpose. 

4 9 5. That in eee proceedings so instituted and prose- 

cuted as aforesaid the value of the land and the value of the buildings 
or improvements thereon shall be separately estimated. 

Sec. 6. That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized to 
issue, at his discretion, 50-year 4) per cent bonds to the equivalent 
amount of the cost of such land acquired under this act. 

Sec, 7. That all land designated herein as blocks Nos. 634 to part 
of 222, and acquired under this act, is hereby put at the disposal of 
the several States of the Union, as soon as any such State or States 
sball have made 9 1 tions to erect thereon within a period of 10 
years, suitable public buildings for the permanent exhibition of the 
natural resources, arts, and industries of said State or States, such 
buildings to be designed under the direction of a board, as provided in 
section 8; and the other blocks above described shall be used for con- 
structing thereon Government buildings as herein provided. 

Sec. 8. In order to carry out the provisions of this act, the President 
is authorized to appoint a commission consisting of the chairmen of 
the following committees of the Senate, namely, Industrial Expositions 
Library, Manufactures, Mines and Mining, Public Buildings and 
Grounds; and the chairmen of the following committees of the House, 
namely, Industrial Arts and Expositions, 3 Mines and Mining, 
Public Buildings and Grornds, to act by and w th the advice of the 


Without objection, it is so 


United States Commission of Fine Arts. The commission shall appor- 
tion the land so designated and hereby set apart for that purpose, 
among the several States in groups of States or in severalty as may 
best meet the needs of the several States. 

Sec. 9. The commission shall serve without pay, except the necessary 
3 expenses of the commission shall be paid out of this appro- 
priation. 
sculptors, and landscape gardeners to formulate plans so that the 

ublic buildings erected thereon — 4 form a harmonious group and be 
1 conformity with the public buildings of the National Capital, 

Sec. 10. That for the purpose of making preliminary plans for carry- 
ing this act into effect, the sum of $10,000, or as much thereof as may 
be necessary, is hereb E from any money in the Treasu 
not otherwise appropriated, and the sum of 2 to be made avail- 
able for the purchase of land as soon as 10 States have made the neces- 
sary appropriations for the se buildings to be erected thereon, and 
5 Gye gns for which have n approved by the said Commission of 
Fine Arts, 


NAVAL MANAGEMENT AND DISCIPLINE. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I desire to give notice that on 
Monday, the 19th day of June, at the close of routine morning 
business, I shall address the Senate regarding some features of 
naval management and discipline under the present administra- 
tion, 


DEVELOPMENT OF WATER POWER, 


Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, there have been many com- 
ments in the press of the United States concerning Senate bill 
8331, for the improvement of navigation and the development 
of water power in navigable streams, passed by the Senate 
March 8 last, some of which are favorable and some unfavor- 
able. These comments are in part editorial and in part com- 
munications from men familiar with the subject matter of the 
bill, and some are resolutions of business men’s associations in 
regard to the same. 

I have received coples of newspapers containing many of these 
criticisms, and I ask that the editorials and communications 
here presented be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, such will 
be the order. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

{From the Merchant and Manufacturer, Nashyille, Tenn., March, 1916.] 
TO UTILIZE NAVIGABLE WATERWAYS. 


The Shields bill to regulate the construction of dams across navigable 
waterways, which passed the Senate recently, now goes to the House, 
Much interest had manifested in this measure, which authorized the 
construction, maintenance, and operation of dams after obtaining the 
permit of the Secretary of War. Diversion structures and accesso: 
works are permitted for the development and improvement of the navi- 
gation and for water power or other gerd, ie in and along any of the 
navigable waters of the United States. he primary object of the bill 
is to allow of the development of water power, Where the power to be 
developed is used or to be used for a pauio utility the grantee must 
be a municipal corporation or a political subdivision or other agency of 
the State, a public-service agent of a State, or a public-utility corpora- 
tion created and o under the laws of a State or of the United 
States, authorized to furnish water, heat, or electrical energy for public 
or private use, and whose rates or charges and service shall be subject 
to regulation by the laws of the State or a duly constituted commission 
or other agency. Where the State has not made provision for such 
corporations the qualifications of the 5 thus prescribed shall not 
apply, and no transfer of any permit or the rights granted shall be 
made without the approval of the Secretary of War. 

The bill requires plans and specifications of construction and maps 
of pro location to be approved by the Secretary of War and the 
Chief of Engineers, and no c nga in such plans or specifications shall 
be made without the approval of these officials. The navigation facili- 
ties are required to be preserved at least equivalent to those existin 

rior to construction of the dam, etc., without expense to the United 
tates, in accordance with plans and specifications approved by the Sec- 
retary of War, and in case such navigation facilities are not a part of 
the original construction, and the United States shall deem them neces- 
sary, the grantee shall convey to the United States such land and right 
of way as may be uired for such facilities. The grantee shall also 

imburse the United States for the cost of any Investigation necessa 
‘or the approval of plans and for supervision or construction, and shall 

y to the United States reasonable charges in consideration of the 

nefits accruing and to accrue to grantees. The right to use the 
public lands is granted by certification of the Secretary of War. In 
ease of contesting applicants the permit shall be 1 to the con- 


testant jud; best fitted for expediting and realizing the maximum 
useful development. Tue Secretary of War shall have, before grantin 
the permit, the report and advice of the Chief Engineer. Control o 


the level above and below the dam is subject to the rules and regulations 
of the Secretary of War, and such lights and other s Is and such 
fishways as may be prescribed shall established under penalty for 
noncompliance, 

The grantee is liable for all damages resulting from construction and 
operation, and when the antee is a public-service agent of the 
State, a municipal corporation, or a political subdivision of the State 
it may acquire the right to use or damage lands or property of others 
necessary for construction, maintenance, and operation by the exer- 
cise of the right of eminent domain in the district courts of the 
United States. The permit shall continue for 50 years, and after 
the expiration of that time until revoked or until compensation shall 
be made to grantee for its property. After expiration the United 
States may take over all the property of the grantee dependent in 
whole or part upon the rights hereunder granted upon paying the 
fair value of the property. In the determination of this value no value 
shall be claimed or allowed for the rights hereunder granted. All 
charges, rates, and service shall be subject to the laws of the State 
Sithin which the service is rendered, Where any part of said power 
shall enter into interstate or foreign commerce, jurisdiction is con- 
ferred upon the Interstate Commerce Commission, 


The commission may employ expert assistance of architects, 
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Any antee failing or refusing to comply with any of the pro- 
visions Sr the act or any conditions under it is to be deemed ty 
of a misdemeanor and fined not ex 1,000 for each offense, in 
ork must be n within 


Secretary of War may lease to any applicant 8 the capacity of 
rantee surplus water from any dam or structure bullt by the United 
States on such terms as deemed for the best interest of the United 
States and reasonable and fair to both parties, Puen being given 
to a municipal corporation, a political division of the State or a public- 
service agency, provided the plans of the same are deemed the 
Secretary of War adapted to conserve and utilize in the public interest 
the navigation and water resources of the region, 

The act does not affect the rights of any person, company, or cor- 
poration as to the construction, maintenance, or operation of any 
structures heretofore constructed or begun under permit of the Sec- 
retary of War and chief of engineers or other authority lawfully 
granted, but any 3 rovisions concerning these must be gov- 
erned by the provisions o is act. Any person, company, or cor- 
poration having the capacity of grantee now constructing or operatin 
any structures herein specified under authority heretofore granted, 
may obtain from the Secretary of War upon . a permit in 
accordance with the provisions of this act. The act does not apply 
to irrigation or power dams or grants for municipal corporations 
affecting the approved or erected under the jurisdiction of the Secre- 
ve: of War the United States. 

t is fied that works constructed and maintained under this act 
shall not be owned. leased, controlled, or operated by any device or 
in any manner so that they form part of or in any way effect any com- 
bination in the form of an unlawful trust or monopoly, or oy con- 
spiracy to limit the output of electric energy, or in — daR e of trade 
with foreign nations or between two or more States or Territori or 
within any one State or Territory, in the generation, sale, or distribu- 
tion of electric energy. 

The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is reserved, but no 
grantee under this act who shall have exercised rights under it shall 
not be deprived of any of his rights by such repeal, amendment, or 
alteration, all rights and the prosperity used under it being considered 
the prosperity of the grantee, until after the expiration of the 50 
years. 


{From the Chattanooga Times, May 9, 1916.7 
SHIELDS WATER-POWER BILL. 


cessions to private = Vp and declining itself to develop the same— 


been opposing, it 
that it is not such a bad law. after all. he 

objection made to it that it gives away in rights that 
ought to be kept in trust for the future generations of the country has 
been overcome for the very simple reason that the proposed bill does 
not give anay the rights in perpetuity at all; it simply authorizes the 
Government to dispose of any power sites under its control to private 
rties tor 50 years, at the end of which time the Government may 
Fisel take over the property at a * 5 appraised valuation and use 
the same in any way it shall deem best for the benefit of the public. 
Every possible safeguard, it would seem, bas been thrown about the 
measure so as to prevent the exploitation of the public and the abuse 
of public rights. We are quite sure that if States and municipalities 
bad been as careful in granting their franchises to railroads and public- 
utilities corporations as the provisions of the Shields bill is in protect- 
ing the rights of the people, there would never be any outeries against 
exorbitant 3 excessive rates. and discrimination, such as 
have been practiced by those operating railroads, water plants, tele- 
hone exchanges, etc., all of which are supposed to be creatures of and 

refore the servants of the public. 

The strongest argument for the ssage of the Shields or a similar 
bill to the same pu is that millions of dollars are ready for invest- 
ment in plants aving for their pepas the development of electrical 

wer through the use of the inland waters of the country. Senator 
Emate bas sald that If this bill should become law the development 
along the Tennessee River would within the next few years add im- 
measurably to the wealth of the coun and become a most powerful 
agency in promoting the industrial development of the States through 
which ft passes. As it is, few men of wealth are willing to undertake 
such development hedged about as they would be under present rules 
and regulations governing running sS s under control of the 
Government. 

We should say that, while conserving agencies for the benefit of 
coming generations is a duty upon the present Government. something 
is due those who are now on the scene of activity and wnose energies 
and activities are being directed to the projection of enterprises and 
the development of resources the full benefits of which will extend 
long beyond the time of their natural lives. and which will therefore 
become rich heritages for those who shall come after them. 


{From the Knoxville Journal and Tribune, Mar. 18, 1910.1 
DEVELOPMENT ENCOURAGED BY THE SHIELDS BILL. 


A special correspondent of the Baltimore Manufacturers’ Record 
writes from Washington for that publication at some length concerning 
what is expected if the Shields bill, which has passed the Senate by a 
ot pun 2 to 1 vote, and is now pending in the House of Repre- 

ves. 
Thule is a bill of which Senator Joun K. SHIELDS is the author, and 
who did more than any other one man in securing favorable considera- 
tion in the Senate. e purpose of the bill is water-power development 


for industrial purposes: 
Among other t — 2 stated in the correspondence printed in the 
Manufacturers! Reco attention is called to this . 

It is known that a number of big electrochemical pian for making 
saltpeter and nitric acid from the air have been planned by private 
enterprise, and will be bullt as soon as the Shields bill becomes a law. 
thereby making it ible to finance such undertakings. At the present 
time the United States, as has been pointed out repeatedly in these 


columns, is whol 
of Chile. 

of nitrate expo 
has gone through the Senate, it will mean the early establishment of 
a large plant for the manufacture of chemicals essential to the making 
of explosives and agricultural fertilizers.” 


dependent for its supply of nitrates upon the deposi 
The Chilean Government cottocte a high tax 5 — 2 5 
rted. If the present bill goes through the House as it 


At this particular time, when the subject of preparedness for na- 
tional defense is 8 in the minds of so large a proportion of 
the American peop it seems incomprehensible how there can be any 
opposition to this bill becoming a law. When it came to a vote in the 
Senate the opposition was com tively ht, but the bill reached 
3 after a long siege of hard and patient work on the part of 

or. 

Were the United States to become involved in a war with a nation 
that has a stro navy, it might soon become impossible to procure 
nitrates from Chile, and without the nitrates it would be impossible 
to make the explosives that are a necessity in war. 

But the developments that are to follow the enactment of this bill 
into a law make possible necessities regarding agriculture in time of 
pence. The way will be open to the manufacture of fertilizers without 
imit as to quantity and m sources that are inexhaustible. If the 
protectins capacity of the soils is to be maintained and increased 
ilizers are a necessity, and if the Shields bill becomes a law there need 
rea Ae cent to the supply. And the supply for the South will be made in 


It is confidently believed that the enactment of the Shields bill into 
law will be followed by the early development of water powers aggre- 
gating as much as 15,000,000 horsepower and it is estimated that it 
would reduce coal consumption as much as 100,000,000 tons a year. 
Engineers have estimated that the development of the water power 
under the $100,000 m of this vh: when it mes a law, will mean a 

n 


FCC considered, the H f 

no se n pre ess were e House 
tatives should without delay concur in the action of the Senate. 

oer =e Koen pee is Ph ta O rae bill e, 5 
a yond conception to evelopment and prosperi 

South and of the whole country. ey 


[From the Memphis Commercial-Appeal, Apr. 8, 1916.] 
THE SHIELDS BILL. 
The bill offered dy Senator SHiaups and passed in the Senate b ti 
of 46 to 22 has hoes tly misunderstood. e 
The bill provides for developing navigation and utilization of the 


wets Pant 4 the — — * bill, in to obstruct navigati 
8 no e p 0 e 9 an, „ to un 
On the other hand Senator SHIELDS has embodied in his bill 8 


provisions for the protection of navigation and for the improvement of 
na e streams. 
It was Gifford Pinchot who inau 


ted the fight nst the meas- 
ure. Mr. Pinchot has become a crank of late. He bas ideas. Any man 
is entitled to have ideas of his own, but he should at least apply them 


in a considerate way. Gifford Pinchot, ever since the days of Roose- 
velt, has been an extreme conservationist and he is opposet to the 
Shields bill because he feels that it will ruin the riyers of the country, 
will rob many streams of their natural beauty, and will obstruct — 


gation. 

The United States, as well established by numerous decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court, has no pon rty interest in the waters 
and beds of AVAUS rivers, but merely the police power to regulate 
commerce upon mM, exercised in the way of removing obstruc- 
tions and making improvements for the ge of commercial vessels. 
The States of the Union have control of the waters of rivers subject to 
8 authority of the United States for navigation purposes. 

e n owners have the right to use the waters for pur- 
poses so that they do not destroy the navigable capacity of the streams 
and after use allow them to pass on to the 3 etors below. 

These rights are recognized and respected in the bill offered by Sena- 


tor SHIELDS. 

It been r ed that President Wilson was decidedly opposed to 
the bill. Here again a mistake has been made. After reading the bill 
President Wilson declined to oppose it. 

If the future navigation of present navigable streams would be inter- 
fered with there would be su tial grounds for opposition and the 
House of Representatives would be justified in defeating the measure, 
but inasmuch as the future safety of such streams Is ically pro- 
vided for, there can be no logical reason offered for op; g the Shields 
bil: now pending before the House. 


[From the Johnson City Staff, Mar. 3, 1916.] 
THE SHIELDS BILL, 


United States Senator Jon K. Suie.ps is to be congratulated on 
putting throngh the Senate one of the most important pieces of con- 
structive legislation that has come to a vote in many sessions—the bill 
which enables the ‘Secretary of War to grant 50-year mits for the 
buillding of dams and water-power plants on navigable e 

This is the fret vote taken by the Senate on a general water-power 
development measure in the eight years that the subject of conservation 
of natural resources has been under consideration in Congress. Two 
water-power bills passed the House last year and died in the Senate. 

Senate leaders and military authorities ur, the Shields bill as a 
vital feature of the preparedness program. It is estimated that there 
is 60,000,000 horsepower of natural energy in the navigable streams 
of the United States, of which nine-tenths is flowing to waste. These 
great water powers have been locked out of us up to now, as a special 
act of Congress has been necessary for each power plant, and it has 
been impossible to pass workable acts for the development of large 
water powers. 

Senator SHistps announced in the Senate that the passage of this 
bill would be followed by early development of water powers ag, 
gating 15,000,000 horsepower, or a voiume of electricity equal to that 
produced by a coal consumption of 100,000,000 tons a year, Engineers 
estimate that development of this amount of water power equals a 
saving of $700,000 a day in coat bills. 

It is known that a number of big electrochemical plants for making 
saltpeter and nitric acid from the alr have been planned by private 
enterprise, and will be built as ~oen as the Shicids bill becomes a law 
and makes it ssible to finance these undertakings. These chemicals 

tial to the manufacture of explosives and agricultural fer- 
tilizers, and at present the United States is ee nee con for its 
2 upon the nitrate deposits of Chile. The flean Government 


a high tax upon every ton of nitrate exported. There is at 
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present not a single atmospheric nitrogen plant in this country, al- 
though Eu has 1,200,000. h wer of hydroelectricity devoted to 
this use, and Germany is making 000 tous of saltpeter a year in 
such establishments for military and agricultural uses. 

À few years ago Congressman SELLS told the Staff that it was his 
ambfrion to have located in the first district several of these plants, 
and it begins te look now like he will realize his ambition, for the 
passage of the Shields bill opens the door of seer eos ft A ` 

Under the terms of the Shields bill the Secretary of War is author- 
ized to grant permits for dams and power — where he believes the 
building of such dams will improve navigability of streams. Dams are 
to be built without cost to the Government, and the grantees are to 


ilities, The 
hts 
ed 


be used for further improvement of wa ys. 
work on any project is to be begun within two years of the granting 
of the permit, and the works are to be completed within such reason- 
able time as the Secretary yee Far yf oo ‘or falıure to complete the 
works as directed, or fer viola of the provisions of the act, or non- 
compliance with regulations er orders of the War Department, the 
acpi is subject to heavy penalties or to revocation of the 
rant. 

22 Permits are to be granted for 50 years, after which time the Govern- 
ment may either extend the original lease, make a new F or upon 
one year’s notice take over the property upon payment of its 

this value to be determined by mutual agreement or by 
courts, and not to include any allowance for any rights granted by the 
Government. The bill also provides that no value of rights granted 
by the Government shall be allowed in Axing rates to consumers. 
Dams, locks, and other structures used primarily for improving naviga- 
tion are to be ex: t from taxation. 

Municipally owned dams and power plants for irrigation or for 
plying power for municipal purposes are to be given ference 
making leases for surplus water powers in the streams. e bill does 
not apply to water power en small streams and creeks used for grist 
milix, sawmills, etc. 

The measure contains a drastic antimonopoly clause, providing that 
no dam or werks constructed under its provisions shall be owned, 
lease], controled, or ted “by any device or in any manner 80 
that they ferm part of or in any way effect pod combination in the 
form of an unlawful monopoly, or form the ject of an unlawful 
constraint or conspiracy to limit the output of electrical energy or in 


restraint of trade. 

Although the war talk has — 1 —— it from attracting any consid- 
erable public attention, the Shields bill has for several weeks been the 
subject of one of the most interesting debates on conservation of 
natural resources that has ever been held in the Senate. 

Senator 8 8 Fr iig age — — — 8 but 
during that ` s disp malities of leadership and con- 
structive statcamananip which have Gelightea his friends and con- 
founded his enemies. That he should have sponsored such an impor- 
tant piece of legislation so early in his senatorial career, his admirers 
believe, presages a large career of service to the State and to the Nation. 


{From the Knoxville Sentinel, Apr. 15, 1916.] 
MR. PINCHOT’S OBJECTIONS. 


Mr. Gifford crags 5 page Rogie 5 the passage of = 
Shields water-power mate an ve passage 
the House. Mr. Pinchot has written the editor of the Sentinel two let- 
ters denouncing the Shields bill. He has also written the selfsame 
letters to all the other leading newspapers of the country. Mr. Pin- 
chot’s second letter, just to hand, excitedly says: 

“The iniquitous leds bill, giving away the water powers on our 
navigable streams, about which I wrote you on February 15, bas been 
driven through the Senate, but it has not roe the House. There is 
still n good chance not only to stop this raid on public property but to 
pass a fair and honest water-power bill in its place.“ 

We are very deeply interested in the development of chap power, for 
not only is it the great economic need of the future, on wW the com- 
fort and happiness of unborn millions will hinge, but it is an urgenti 
needed present development to unlock the exhaustless resources — i 
up by nature in our hills and valleys and streams and the very air we 
breathe. We have studied the Shields bill, and it seems to guard in 
hat words can express the production of cheap power. 


require it to supply it at a reason- 
ople cheap power, it seems to us 
universally desired, would be the 

of the people’s property in our 
navigable streams 


Mr. Pinchot has been before the coun as a conservationist for 
many years now, but if he has ever benefi the people through his 
propaganda we are unaware of it. 

7 3 —.— — which is 2 one of the recipients of 

r. chot's ex correspondence, says in iy: 

In order that Mr. Pinchot may have no iitustons as to the stand of 
the Advertiser and the ple of this section on the Shields bill, we 
will inform him that if re was any doubt as to how the Congressman 
of this district stood upon the measure the editor of the Advertiser 
would sit down and write him the strongest letter h 
urging him (the Congressman) to use every means he honestly could 
to secure the Shields bill's passage, so that we could free and 
our paralyzed resources, 
“Representing the sentiment of his district, the second district Con- 
ressman is friendly to the Shields bill. In fact, every Member of 

ngress from this State and the two United States Senators are 
stanch supporters of the measure, which promises to open to develop- 


ment at last our great water-power resources, 


We are frank to confess that we have more confidence In our Demo- 
cratic Congress and administration than we have in Mr. Pinchot, and 
we prefer to trust our judgment and theirs as to the merits of the bill 
rather than follow Mr. Pinchot's visionary lead, which has resulted in 
nothing practical, 


[From the Knoxville Journal and Tribune, Feb. 2, 1916.) 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF WATER POWER. 


The bill introduced in the Senate by Hon. Jonx K. Surewps, the pur- 
pose of which is the development of water power, is one eminently 
worthy of consideration in connection with national preparedness. The 
world is just entering a new epoch in industrial development. It is the 
be; ing of an era when the wonderful powers of electricity are going 
to be adapted to the use of mankind. 

As we understand—we have not seen a copy of the bill—it vides 
for cooperation between the Government and private capi in the 
erection of dams on navigable streams for hydroelectric pepon The 
Government can well afford, while retaining control of navigable 
streams for the purpose of navigation, to at the same time give its 
consent to the use of such streams in a manner not to interfere with 
navigation, but also for power to drive machinery. 

Attention has before been called to what is being done in fixing 
nitrates in the atmosphere, and in that way obtaining an article in the 
making of explosives that can now be had only from Chile. In case of 
a war with a foreign nation that source of supply might be cut off, and 
then this country would no len be in a position to make its own 

has aiso been demonstrated that nitrogen, by means 
eet: furnaces, may be had from the atmosphere for making ier- 

The bill introduced by Senator SHIELDS is one showing that our Sena- 
tor is ee tor] abreast of the time, and it should become a law. It was 
rte ose who read 
0 

A dispatch, printed also yesterday mo: 
. AUSTIN, of this district, favo 
borhood of Knoxville for ma 
ow that Representative AUSTIN alive to the in 
his —that he is ada baler it also calls attention to the fact 
that in building such factories it is wiser and safer to have them at 
interior points away from the coast, 


[From the Nashville Banner, Apr. 24, 1916.] 
THE WATER-POWER BILLS. 


The New York Evening Post calls attention to the opposition from 
two extreme sources to the water-power bills pending in Con o 
The greater part of the water power in the United States available for 
transmission into electricity is in the mountain regions of the far West 
and is largely within Government reservations. There is a great 
impatience within that on for the development of water power, and 
the opposition to delays removing Government restriction es 
of the obstreperous western temperament. 

The two water-power bills before Congress, as is generally known, 
are the Shields bill, that provides for the construction of dams across 
navigable rivers, and the Ferris bill, that re; tes the development 
of water power on public lands. To this latter bill there is violent oppo- 
sition in the Rocky Mountain States, which would be the chief scene 
of its operation. In that region the whole idea of Federal regulation 
is antagonized. Colorado, Wyoming, Idaho, Utah, and Montana, along 
with Or want to be let alone to deal with water power on the 

ly as they see fit. 
tor SHAFROTH 


is to “confiscate” water power belon; to the States; and he vir- 

tually served notice that the handful of Senators from the Rocky Moun- 

— Bien would not permit any bill of the kind to come to a vote in 
e Senate, 


vigoreus protest against an 


88 interference that 
wo} restrict the rapid development of 


e great water-power resources 


mendations. 

pra yet they permit of development on a comm 

ess a keen lawyer might find lurking perils in phraseology. A layman 

will moe It is possible that aae true and large sektak d of 
conservation are endangered by one paragra or another. 

We freely admit this, though woa examina 

not disclose the alleged glaring defects. But our p 


our o tion the bills does 
is neither to defend not a 


treversies over details. The 


con 
nited States 1s ydroelectric development; and the 
chief been in 


reason is that for six or elght years we have 
vain to secure laws under which this negl national work can be 
done. It will be a severe reproach Co: if it fails to give due 
weight to this branch of national pre; ess and does not 
out workable bills, fair to all concerned, before it adjourns.” 
The Ferris bill doesn't materially affect the South. There are no 


Government reservations of uence in section containing 


great water ers, but the Shields bill that has to do with the dam- 
navigable streams is of close concern to southern Interest and 

has quite 8 and earn approved in this section and in 
other parts of country where conditions are similar to those in the 
th. All Senators except two, one from essee and one 


Ohy one Tennessee paper, so far observed, has been responsive to 
Mr. Gifford Pinchot's contention about the matter, and the motives that 
stir this journal are so obviously different from the idealism that moves 
Mr, Pinchot, they so plainly proceed from personal spite and individual 
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jealousy, having really no regard to either the merits or faults of the 
bill, that the opposition is of little consequence. 

c gist of the matter lies in the two last sentences of the extract 
here reproduced from the comments of the New York Evening Post. 
Congress should do 2 to put the United States abreast of the 
world in this important matter and not allow the development of the 
country's resources to be hampered and retarded by useless legal re- 
striction and the protests of sentimentalists. 

The laws controlling our rivers were made with the sole view to 
navigation and without a tho t of hydroelectric power, that promises 
to revolutionize industry and transportation, that means economic 
progress, and that the country must have If it is going to keep pace 
with the rest of the world. 

Canada and Norway have both attracted capital that first sought 
investment in the United States, but went elsewhere because of the 
legal obstractions 1 out of the use of streams in this country. 

Tennessee should be proud to have a Senator broad enough to give 
thought and purpose to constructive legislation looking to the material 
progress of the Nation 


[From the Chattanooga News, Mar. 9, 1916.] 
BILL MEANS MUCH TO CHATTANOOGA—SENATOR SITIELDS CONGRATULATED 
ON ACHIEVEMENT—LOCAL MANUFACTURERS AND BUSINESS MEN ELATED— 
$50,000,000 WILL BE EXPENDED IN BACK YARD OF CHATTANOOGA, 


3 of congratulations were sent Senator JOHN K. SHIELDS 
Thursday by President Fred Arn, of the manufacturers’ association ; 
President Liuston, of the ¢ ber of commerce; Vice President Z. C. 
Patten, jr., of the same organization, and other citizens, expressing 
5 at the passage of his river bill through the Senate Wednes- 
ay. 

to local manufacturers and capitalists, there will be $50,- 
000,000 spent in the “back yard of Chattanooga,” meaning at Muscle 
Shoals, as a result of the passage of the bill. They think there is no 
doubt of its passage through the House, and are regarding the Muscle 
Shoals development as already a cer ity. 

Twenty lions will be spent by the Federal Government at the 
shoals as a result of the bill's sage. Thirty-milllons of private capi- 
tal will be added to that. There will be a nitrate plant, and much 
ae power delivered to Chattanoo; being an inducement of great 
pulling power for more eat manufacturing plants to locate em- 
selves in Chattanooga, and the consummation of one of Chattanooga’s 
most fervent hopes will be realized—year-around navigation on the 
Tennessee River. 

The expenditure of the Goyernment's $20,000,000 will come about as 
a result of the adoption of the General Army Staff plans for the 
building of a nitrate plant. Muscle Shoals is the only available inland 
site for such a piant, and with the building of the dam and power 

lant there the vernment will have power already furnished ready 
or use. 

Regarding the building of the dam, financiers have been ready for 
several years to erect it at any time the Government would allow them 
to do so. They have not only been ready, but anxious, and it is ex- 
pected that very little time will clapse before tangible developments 
will be under way. 


WASHINGTON, March 9, 1916. 


The Shields water-power bill, after several weeks of filibuster on 
the part of its opponents, passed the Senate yesterday by a vote of 
46 to 22, and now it goes to the House for consideration. In the clos- 
ing hours of the conflict between the frien of conservation and 
the supporters of the plan to nt public rights for bobbie privileges 
there was exhibited intense feeling among those who debated the ques- 
tion, and especially on the part of those who protested against the 
passage of the bill were there uttered harsh terms and exhibited feeling 
of resentment. When the bill was placed on its passage some of the 
leading opponents of the measure denounced it in severe terms as a 
giving away of rights that should be forever guarded and preserved 
by the Government. 


{From the Knoxville Sentinel, Mar. 11, 1916.] 


SHIELDS WATER-POWER BILL, 


It seems to us that the two vital interests Involved in the Shields 
water-power bill as zt passed the Senate, the offering of inducements 
for the development of water powers to generate hydroelectric power 
and guarding against the confiscation through monopoly of the people's 
8 i ese far-reaching and all-important natura. resources, have 

een served. 

The two important objections offered by Mr. Pinchot and the other 
conservationists of Mr. chot's way of thinking are that the Shields 
bill gives to the power interests the use of the power on navigable 
streams without compensation, and that it would create a monopoly 
in the use of these. 

The present situation is that these vast potential resources of indus- 
trial activity and creative wealth are going to waste without doing 
either the people or the interests any service because of nonuse. 

The provisions of the bill as passed pee to us to obviate both of 
the Pinchot objections. It is not provided that the power interests shall 
directly compensate the Government for the water-power righ but 
the granting of these are so hed about by governmental supervision, 
regulation, an control, with State comm 1 1 and the Interstate 
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mmissi 
presumably of both the 
most valuable considera 
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located jurisdiction to fix and regulate the rates charged to the con- 
sumers for the hydroelectricity and power produced, except when it 
enters into interstate commerce, and then jurisdiction is vested in the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

“Instead of giving the power companies anything which can be 
used for exploitation of the public, this bill, by retaining to the Govern- 
ment the title in the power site, closes the door to any stock watering 
or financial chicanery which might serve as an excuse for high rates or 
char; Under this bill capital is offered ty of tenure and rea- 
sonable terms which will assure development, the pants is amply pro- 
tected by provisions insuring low rates and only fair profits, and the 
whole country will benefit by the use of a now neglected and disused 
resource which will conserve the fuel supply.” 

The measure thus guarded and hedged about in the interest of the 
peonio has rightly been declared to be a great piece of constructive legis- 

tion, and the passage of the bill in the Senate by more than a 2 to 1 
vote is an achievement of which Senator SHIELDS may well be proud, 
in view of the fact that it is the result of quiet, persistent, intelligent, 
and sustained work amid the hurly-burly of a session of Congress which 
has had much to do with wars and rumors of war. 

The Sentinel heartily joins with other friends of Senator SHIELDS 
in extending congratulations to him for the success of his measure in 
the Senate and our best wishes for its similar success in the House. 


{From the Nashville Banner, Mar. 18, 1916.] 
THE WATER-POWER BILL. 


President Wilson, in a letter to Representative Kexr, of California, 
has said: “I agree with you that it is better to let water power run 
to waste than to settle the question of its use in the wrong way.” 
This has been seized upon by some of the so-called conservationists as 
an indication that the President is opposed to the Shields water-power 
bill as it passed the Senate, and may veto it if it passes the Louse. 
The language ased by the President in this letter doesn’t warrant that 
conclusion, and if he should take that course it would not necessarily 
fonom that he was right. His infallibility as yet has not been cstab- 


There is, of course, a wrong way in which the question concerning 
the use of water power might settled, but it doesn’t follow that the 
President considers the provisions of the Shields bill in that light. The 
President ignored the extravagant protest made to him by Mr. Gifford 
Pinchot on the subject, and that is as strong an indication of his 
position relative to this specific measure as was the generalized expres- 
sion Rootes from the letter to 8 KENT. 

In Sweden and all over the world, except, 1 
those unfortunate lands involved in war, water power for 
facture of electricity and atmospheric nitrogen 
veloped. Capitalists eager to invest 
States have gone in preference to use of le, restraints 
in this country. The United States wishes to keep abreast of the 
world in this important particular, and there should be no unreasonable 
delay in beginning. 

The hope of the development and growth of southern industry lies 
largely in the new uses to be made of water power. The South for 
many years has lagged painfully in industrial prog om. largely throu, 
sentimental reasons and because of too much adherence to the teach- 


perhaps, in 
the manu- 
is peng. rapidly de- 
in such enterprises the United 


ings of political doctrinaires; it should not suffer any impedi- 
ments of this kind if they can be avolded. 
There is in Tennessce more than a million horse power in water 
wer that needs legislation like that embodied in the Shields bill to 


acilitate its development. 

There are immense possibilities in the Mussel Shoals of the Tennessee 
River, yitam eaey reach of Nashville, awaiting development that should 
not be delayed. 

If work of this kind is accomplished, it must be in the main through 
the agency of private capital seeking profitable Investment. Monopolies 
and franchises grabbing are evils to be always considered. The Shields 
bill, it is understood, contains adequate provisions for the protection 
of the public interest in that . 1 75 t is baneful sentimentality 
that would obstruct needed Industrial progress throu mistaken ideas 
of conserving public rights in natural resources that the public is never 
going to develop through its own agencies. 


BUSINESS MEN’S CLUB, MEMPHIS, 


Resolution adopted by the Business Men's Club Chamber of Commerce, 
9 Tenn., at a regular meeting of the board of directors, May 
Resolved, That the Business Men's Club Chamber of Commerce of 

Memphis, an association representing the commercial and agricultural 

interests of Memphis and the prosperity and comfort of a population of 

200,000, hereby indorses the Shields bill as passed by the Senate, free 

from impractical provisions that so disastrously have prevented water- 

power development in recent years, and hereby respectfully urges upon 

8 bet of Representatives the immediate passage of this bill; and be 

t further 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be mailed by the secretary of 

this association to every Senator and Congressman from the State of 

Tennessee, and to every commercial and agricultural association with 

whom this association is in correspondence or affiliation. 


[From the Nashville Banner. 
PINCHOT'’S ATTACK ON SHIELDS BILL DRAWS FIRE OF SENATOR UNDERWOOD, 
WHO CHAMPIONS THR MEASURE, 


[By Jesse S. Cottrell.] 
WASHINGTON, February 2. 


Gifford Pinchot, former Chief Forester of the United States, and the 
leading spirit in the ultraconservative school of conservation, is out in 
an attack of what Is known as the Shields water-power bill, introduced 
in the Senate by Senator Joux K. Sulinrps, and designed to develop the 
water powers of the country, with ample protection afforded for all in- 

concerned about the 


terests involved. 

Tennessee and Alabama are perhaps more 3 
fate of the Shields bill than any other States, owing to the million dol- 
lars awaiting Federal permission by such legislation, as proposed In the 
Shields bill for investment in the South. Senator Oscar W. UNDERWOOD 
has replied to Mr. Pinchot's criticism as follows: 

Mr. Pinchot’s objections to the Shields bill, it seems to me, are based 
largely upon a misunderstanding of the actual provisions of the bill. 
One of his main objections is based on the idea that if the bill passes 
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it will enable great corporations to monopolize the water power of the 

country. If it is true that there is a monopoly of the water powers of 

the United States to-day, which I do not recognize to be a fact, the 

failure to pass legislation only makes that monopoly more secure in its 

actual vested interest, because competition is throttled by the failure 

— 233 the water powers on the navigable streams of the United 
eS. 

“There has been no development of the water powers on navigable 
streams under existing legislation in the last decade; and if the ob- 
structionists who have endeavored to prevent legislation that will brin; 
about the development of the water power of the navigable streams o 
the country would succeed in their efforts to block legislation, there 
would be no relief from the monopoly they complain about. The Shields 
bill does not grant rights or privileges to anyone, but merely places in 
the hands of the Secretary of War, acting through the Government en- 
gineers, the right to pant permits to build dams for the purpose o: 
aiding navigation a: the production of hydroelectric power on such 
terms as the Government, in its wisdom, agree to, : 

“JT am not prepared to agree to a statement that implies that our 
Government, acting through the Secretary of War and the engineers of 
the United States, would agree to pesmi tbat would continue or pro- 
duce a ORORO of the hydroelectric power of this country. 

I can not at this time go into a complete analysis of the Shields bill, 
but I am of the opinion that anyone who will read the bill and co re 
it with Mr. Pinchot’s statement will find that there are very few of the 
reg ed by Mr. Pinchot that are sustained by the provisions of 
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[From the Nashville Banner, Nashville, Tenn., Mar. 14, 1916.] 
WATER POWER. 


For many years the South has been admonished that its greatest 
need is the development of its natural resources, and the admonition 
had its basis in self-evident fact. In so far as the South has been 
favored by nature, no portion of the globe is more liberally endowed 
with great advanta and possible wealth. 

In so much as this region bas been backward and not materially 
abreast of other portions of the country—some of them less favored by 
nature—the reason was that its resources were undeveloped. It is not 
necessary here to consider those reasons. They came in most part of 
past conditions and circumstances that are now being rapidly over- 
come. . 

One thing that affords much promise for the utilization of the 
South's great natural resources is the Immense use to which water 
power under advanced methods may be put, and the facilities the South 
possesses for meeting the demand for the application of this power to 
manufacturing and other extensive purposes in consonance with the 
progress of the day. 

he Shields bill that recently passed the United States Senate and is 
now pending in the National House of Representatives has for its pur- 
pose the facilitating of that work, and it received the votes of all the 
southern Senators except two—Lxea of Tennessee and SHEPPARD of 
Texas. The senior Senator from Tennessee did not explain his vote, 
but it was in keeping with his usual nal antagonism to his col- 
8 the junior Senator, who was the author and chief advocate of 
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The Banner approved the passage of this bill on its merits without 
5 ae to who advocated or op it, and it is on its merits that it 

1 and should be considered by the country. 

Mr. Gifford Pinchot, an impractical enthusiast, whose inherited 
wealth has enabled him to s; time and money in quixotic exploita- 
tions, has scattered a circular letter broadcast over the country in 
— to the Shields bill. He first put his objections in the form. 
of a letter to President Wilson, that the Chief Executive ored and 
the news associations refused to handle. Then it was put the form 
of a circular and widely disseminated. The Banner received a copy 
2 Boe ago. Yesterday it was reproduced in the Tennessean an 

merlean. 

The Shields bill was introduced at the last session of Co ana 
was favorably reported by the Commerce Committee in that y. It 
was not reached on the calendar, but was reintroduced at the F daar ng 
session of Congress. It was again unanimously recommended for pas- 
sage by the Commerce Committee and passed by the Senate by a sub- 
stantial majority. 

Mr. Pinchot's extravagant assault on the measure was without prac- 
tical effect on the Senate. The local publication of his letter had prob- 
ably an ulterior 3 that is also likely to fail. 

e Shields bill authorizes companies and corporations, with prefer- 
ence to municipalities and public-utility companies, to build dams in 
navigable streams for power-levelopment purposes without resort to 
Congress, but plans must be submitted to the Secretary of War and 
his permission obtained before the work can proceed. e may impose 
certain conditions, including the construction of locks and dams and 
other facilities for navigation, at the expense of the company under- 
taking the work. The permit is limited to 50 and may be for- 
feited sooner by violation of its terms. At the e of 50 years the 
property may taken over by the Government and re-leased under 
then existing laws. 

It is further provided that the business and property of the company 
making the development shall be subject to the laws of the State 
wherein located, and the charges and rates for water and power shall 
be regulated by the States and be subject to State taxation after the 
manner of other public-serviee corporations. 

These salient features of the bill destroy the Pinchot contention that 
the measure is in the interest of monopoly and would make possible 
the unjust seizure of public rights by greedy corporations. 

The provisions of the bill apply to the 5 at largo, ef course, 
but the South has a peculiar interest in its provisions, and Tennessee 
may s lly benefit by what it makes 6 — le. It is estimated that 
east ‘Tennessee alone has water wer in the ageregate of 1,000,000 
horsepower which can not be developed under existing laws. 

There is at the Muscle Shoals, in the Tennessee River, a water- 
powe ossibility of over 600,000 borsepower. This is in northern Ala 

ama, but in easy reach ot Nashyille and other Tennessee cities, for 
which it could furnish hydroelectric power. 

The development of the Muscle Shoals might also be used for the 
fixation of atmospheric nitrogen used in the manufacture of fertilizer 
and high explosives. The annual importation of nitrogen into this 
country from Chile amounts approximately to k aAa . The Mus- 
cle Shoals is said to be the finest location in the United States for a 
plant for producing yrs ce nitrogen. 

Capitalists secking locations for water-power development have beeu 
going to Canada for the location of their plants because of unfavorable 


restraints on such investment in this country that the Shields bill 
would remove. 

far from creating a monopoly, the bill would lend such mang to 
investments of this kind as to destroy monopolies now existing. It is 
said, in fact, that the chief opposition to the measure has come from 
those who control existing water-power plants in the Northwest and 
who are afraid of the competition it wo make possible. 

While the public rights are 8 saf ed and conserved, 
every possible facility and encouragement should be given to the invest- 
ment of capital in enterprises of this character. The progress it would 
N not to be impeded by men imbued with political animosities, 
seeking personal revenge, nor by the vagaries of fanciful idealists, or 
sok . sentimentality that exploits itself for the sake of 
notoriety. 


[From the Chattanooga Times, Chattanooga, Tenn., Mar. 16, 1916.] 


THIS CITY To Ger BENZFIT—RIVER May BE IMPROVED AS AN INCIDENT 
TO PREPAREDNESS—MANY COMPLIMENTS Pam SHIELDS FOR HIS 
Victory—CoMMERCIAL AS WELL AS MILITARY FMPORTANCE CON- 
NECTED WITH PROJECT FOR ESTABLISHING NITROGEN PLANT AT 
MuscLe SHOALS. 


Ha just 1eturned from Washington, a local business man and 
Fy er urer gives the following impressions gathered at the National 
. report, giving ee garnered: ne TONETA 
eres re 5 g some ormation ga a n 
which is welcome news to those interested in the development of this 
section. 

Among other things he commented on the fact that while in Wash- 
ington last August he found very few Members of 3 who hap- 
pened to be there and very few citizens throughout the North and East 
who had much interest in the question of the fixation of nitrates from 
the air. Only a few wko had made a study of this condition abroad 
and who were familiar with what it had meant to Germany in the past 
12 months were talking, oniy in a general way, about the nitrate needs 
of this country. Since that time a tremendous volume of literature has 
been compil and distributed throughout every State in the Union 
and placed in the hands of every Member of Congress, until now the 
entire country is alive to the fact that something must be done to free 
this country m its dependence on Chile. 

Certainly anyone who spends time in Washington will not fail to 
hear from almest every guarter compliments paid to the fine manner 
in which Senator SHIELDS conducted the Sight for his generai dam act, 
And certainly one less skilled in a parl entary way than Judge 
SHIELDS would have been far less successful. This act, having met all 
the so-called“ vonservation opposition” that was sible, a coming 
through with such a tremendous . y insures its passage 
througb the House; but much more difficulty would have been expe- 
rienced had not the general feeling been so strong for power develop- 
ments to meet the requirements of the Government, which made every- 
one feel kindly to any measure that looked to the utilization of this 
waste energy and the applying of it in some practical way. 


URGENT FEATURE OF THE PREPAREDNESS MOVEMENT. 


Two significant things happened ast week which have been noted in 
the press, but their significance was especially realized by those who 
have been in direct touch with the affairs in Washington. One was 
the ä New York of the Naval Advisory Board and the report 
of Dr. W. R. Whitney, of Schnectady, N. X., who had been delegated 
to make a report on the production of nitrogen from the air. His 
report was unan!mousiy Aporoved and, among other things, were these 
significant statements: t the Naval Advisory Boa should urge 
President Wilson to take such steps immediately as might be necessary 
to create a commission, gran 4 from the Departments of Agriculture, 
Interior, War, and Navy, to make effective immediately such plans as 
might be necessary for the Government production of nitrogen from 
the air, further stressing the fact that it not only immediately vital 
from the standpcint of “ preparedness," but equally important from an 
ecoromic standpoint 'n making adequate fi zer for the farmers at a 
reasonable price. The commission was urged to plan immediately for 
the utilization of water powers in working out the Ppa plant or 
pence The next day there appeared from the vernment press, 

rt No. 297, from Mr. Hay, as chairman of the Committee on Military 
Affairs, together with a report on the hearing before that committee, 
on ways and means tor increasing the efficiency of the Military Estab- 
lishment of the United States. s report is one of 24 pages, and while 
it deals with all phases of “preparedness” the following paragraph 
stands out paramount in the entire report: a 

“The bill also provides for the authorization of the plan for the 
manufacture of nitrogen in order to supply the country with powder 
to make it independent in time of wal of every foreign source of 
nitrogen. This committe considers this e e of the first impor- 
tance in the consideratioa of preparedness for national security.” 

Following this, in small type, six pages are devoted to the arguments 
and data in favor of such a proposed measure. With this report com- 
ng from the Military Affairs Committee, backed by the sentiment in 
the Senate, as evidenced by the Shields bili, also coupled with the report 
of the Committee on Agriculture, emphasizing the nitrogen interest 
as of first importance from the agricultural standpoint, it almost seems 
that the bill authorizing the appropriation for an alr-nitrogen plant 
would be passed quickly and by an overwhelming majority. 


BETTER WATERWAY AT CHATTANOOGA IN PROSPECT. 


While the Roposen measure will not designate Muscle Sboals as the 
łocation for this plant, it is a fact that the Government engineers have 
not made a re on any other adequate location and almost all of the 
prominent dailies throughout the country have published the statement 
that when this bill was passed it would mean the immediate 127. 55 
tion of Muscle Shoals and immediate work on the large dam at that 
point. Tbis would then leave but two smaller dams, which would be 
entirely incidental, and of course they would be provided for at an early 
date t rouga the Rivers and Harbors Committee of the House and the 
Commerce Committee of the Senate; in fact, one of the most influential 
United States Senators made the statement that the very importance of 
the Tennessee River would not even require another visit from a dele- 
gation, * — would be put through as soon as work could begin with- 
out an 

When it is considered that only a small proportion of the power will 
be necessary for Government use and a large proportion will utilized 
for industrial 5 all of which or a great part of which can be 
economically utilized here in Chattanooga, the passage of this measure 


will mean the biggest development for the South that has ever come 
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coupled with all, it gives us at least 6 feet in the Ten- 
nessee er from b- 


hattanooga to Paducah 12 months in tbe year. 


[From the Nashville Banner, Mar. 2, 1916.] 
IMPRACTICAL MR. PINCHOT, 


Hon. G. E. Condra, chairman of the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Conservation Congress, has disavowed the right of ex-Chief 
Forester Gifford Pinchot to speak for the congress. 

Mr. Pinchot is very active in opposition to “ag ote oda bills now 
pending in Congress. Very officious would likely be the more appro- 
priate term. In the administration of the office of Chief Forester he 
proved himself an impractical enthusiast and his continued voluntary 
work in the cause of conservation is of the same character. 

Conservation is a proper principle, but Mr. Pinchot would retard 
industrial development and prevent the utilization of the water powers 
of the country, now so extensively undertaken, or projected, for the 

urpose of producing electricity. e practical sense of the country 
doesn't accord with Mr. Pinchot's theories. 

Hydroelectric power promises much for industrial progress, but Mr. 
Pinchot would retard or prevent its development by 5 capital for 
corporate uses. Ile calls that the sppropris non of public rights for 
private use. Yet such rights would of small benefit to the public 
as long as they are not utilized and under existing economic conditions 
they can’t be utilized, or assuredly are not ey to be utilized except 
by the investment of capital to which the enterprise promises profit. 

The public domain and what pertains thereto should be carefull 
conserved for the public benefit. ere has likely been much wasteful- 
ness of this kind In the past. In many instances the public possibly 
has been robbed to glat private greed. The public interest should be 
weil guarded against that manner of rapacity, but the public interest 
also demands development and it would be folly to impede it through 
the quixotic ideas on the subject Mr. Pinchot seems to entertain. 


[From the Morristown Gazette, Morristown, Tenn., Mar. 15, 1916.) 
WATER-POWER DEVELOPMENT. 


The Shields bill that has passed the Senate and is now ready to go 
before the House will, if It becomes a law, not only render farmers and 
planters independent of Chile's present monopoly in nitrates, commonly 
called saltpeter, but will cheapen the fertilizer 50 per cent, and also 
greatly aid the Government in the manufacture of N opens by the use 
of the nitro; fixation plant, which would obtain its means of opera- 
tion from the waterways that capital wili be encouraged to develop. 
The numerous streams and tributaries that are at the present time 
allowed to waste their colossal energy and might in the useless condi- 
tion which they have so long been kept will be harnessed to water 
wheels and various otner mechanical inventions of late years and made 
to furnish the same amount of horsepower, or a volume of electricity 
equaled to that produced by a coal consumption of 100,000,000 tons a 
year, thereb, senn it is estimated, $700,000 a day in coal bills. 
The Shields Sul, while it encourages capital to aid in the development 
of water power and the rivers, at the same time provides that the 
Government will not relinquish supervision over the same. It was due 
to the untiring efforts on the part of Senator Shields that this bill 
was passed, it being opposed by such clever parliamentarians and able 

fers in the Senate as Senators REED, CUMMINS, and WALSH. The 
vote of 46 to 22 makes it evident at a glance that Tennessee's eminent 
statesman won a victory of no small importance in the United States 
Senate, 


KNOXVILLE BOARD OF COMMERCE, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


Whereas this whole APERAR section is much interested in the de- 
velopment of hydroelectric . and in the preservation and conser- 
vation of the watersheds involving the permanency of our water- 
courses; and 

Whereas we recognize in the so-called Shields water-power bill, which 
was recently passed by the United States Senate, a broad, compre- 
hensive. and statesmanlike treatment of the subject of the construc- 
tion of dams across navigable waters: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That we heartily approve of said bill as passed b 
te and recommend the same to our Congressman in the 
branch of the Government: And further 
Resolved, That we 5 Senator Saers on the splendid 
statesmanship shown by him in the 8 of this measure and in 
successfully engineering it through the upper branch of Congress, 


— 


[From the Knoxville Journal and Tribune, Apr. 14, 1916.] 
KINDLY ADVICE UNAPPRECIATED. 


The editor is in receipt of a fatherly sort of a letter from a dls- 
tinguished citizen and 5 5 ae warning him and the country against 
the iniquities of the Shields water-power bill. The letter is from 
Gifford Pinchot, who carried upon his broad shoulders the national 
interests of conservation. 

It was bat ( kind of Mr. Pinchot to write the letter, and in writin 
it he meant it for our and the country’s It may be congenita 
obtuseness on our part, but we have to confess we don't see the danger 
lurking in the Shields bill as it is seen by the ever-watchful Pinchot 
eye. 

We happen to be one of those who believe the time has come when 
this country should take advantage of its water power in the promotion 
of our industries. The fact has been develo that through the use 
of such power, e may be generated at a reasonable cost, and 
in that way electric motive power may be applied to many inestimable 


uses, 

We are living at a time when one of the subjects more discussed 
than any other is that of preparedness for national defense. Prepara- 
tion for national defense means, along with other things, facilities 
for manufacturing munitions of war. Explosives can not be made 
without nitrogen, our supply of which is shipped all the way from 
Chile. But through the use of electric power we may procure our 
nitrogen, taking it from the atmosphere, 

By that proces we we! add largely to our supply of fertilizers, 
something the farmers of the country need if they are going to keep 
up and add to the productivity of their soil. 

We are truly sorry that we do not see in the Shields bill the iniqui- 
ties as Mr. Pinchot sees them, and while grateful to him for his 
gratuitous advice, as we see it, we can not work ourselves up to the 
point of agreeing with the great conservationist, 


the 
lower 


[From the Nashville Banner, Apr. 18, 1916.] 
HYDROELECTRIC POWER, 


great use to which hydroclectric power will be 
ut in the future is afforded by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Allroad. That corporation will operate 440 miles of track, from 
Harlowton, Mont., to Avery, Idaho, with that manner of power. One 
hundred and fifteen miles of the route is now in operation. 
This line will be along what is known as the backbone of the 
contiat in the region of the Great Divide, at an altitude of 6,300 


eet. 

The trains will be pulled by heavy electric tractors that will dis- 
place steam locomotives, and the power will come mainly from the 
great falls of Montana. At several other points the energy of 
mountain streams transformed into electricity will add to the power 


An example of the 


supply. 

The electric tractors employed on this road are described as veritable 
leviathans. They weigh 284 tons, with a length of 112 feet 8 inches. 
They draw heavier trains at a Lars ae speed than the steam locomo- 
tives, and over steep grades. Each is said to be more than 10 per 
cent more powerful than the modern Mallet engine. 

The electric engines are smokeless and comparatively nolscless, 
aoe are more efficient and much cheaper than the coal-burning loco- 

otives, 

Hydroelectric power is going to work wonders in transportation and 
industry, and there should be no unreasonable impediments to its 
speedy development wherever it is available. 


[From the Chattanooga News, May 9, 1916.] 


The National Conservation Congress indorsed the Shields water- 
power bill by a vote of 116 to 39. The bill has been much maligned. 
t is by no means a “ grab" measure, and the rights of the public 
are fully protected. It will develop the waterways. At a time when 
measures ving to do with waterways are classed by the thoughtless 
as “ pork,” it is a welcome sign when the Conservation Congress realizes 
that true conservation means making the best uses of the forests and 
waterways for the Poke and not, as many believe, keeping hands 
off of waterways and forests. 


[From the Chattanooga News, Mar. 10, 1916.] 
SHIELDS BILL IN THE HOUSE. 


The Shields bill, which has passed the Senate and which Senator 
SHIELDS declares will be followed, if enacted, by early development of 
water powers aggregating 15,000,000 horsepower, or a volume of elec: 
tricity equal to that produced by a coal consumption of 100,000,000 
tons a year, and moving the saving of $700,000 a day in coal bills, 
will have a hard fight in the House. 

Under the Shields bill the Government will have strict supervision 
of development of water power. While capital is encourared to help 
develop e water power and the rivers, the Government does not 
relinquish supervision. The rentals are to be converteu into funds 
for improving the waterways. The development of the water powers 
will center interest of the people on the waterways and will force the 
pind to give the waterways at least hal y adequate treat- 
ment. . 

Some of the strong points of the Shields bill show the manner in 
which its enactment might bring about the development of waterways 
throughout the country. Under its terms the Secretary of War is 
authorized to grant peas for dams and power plants where he pe- 
leves the building of such dams will improve navigability of streams, 
Dums are to be built without cost to the Government, and the grantees 
are to provide and operate locks, gates, sluiceways, etc., all without 
cost to the Government. Permits may be granted to individuals, politi- 
cal subdivisions of States, cities, or other municipal corporations, or to 
public-utility corporations. Intrastate business and rates of companies 
operating under the act are to be regulated by the States, and inter- 
state service and rates by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

All plans for dams and works are to be approved by the War Depart- 
meat as belle the most adaptable plans for improvement o navigation 
and fullest development of water-power possibilities. The grantee is 
to pay a rental for public lands used and a charge for rights and privi- 
leges in use of water, these rentals and charges to be fixed at the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary of War, and the money received from same 
to gv into a special fund in the United States Treasury to be used for 
yurther improvement of waterways. Actual construction work on any 
project is to be begun within two years of the granting of the permit, 
and the works are io be completed within such reasonable time as the 
Secretary may prescribe. For failure to complete the works as directed, 
or for violation of the provisions of the act, or noncompliance with 
regulations or orders of the War ment, the grantee is subject 
to heavy cash penalties or to revocation of the grant. 

Yerm't are t) be granted for 50 years, after which time the Gov- 
ernment may either extend the original lease, make a new grant, or 
upon ore year’s notice take o cr the property upon payment of its fair 
value, this value to pe determined by mut agreement or by the Fed- 
eral courts, and not to include eny allowance for any righ anted 
by ths Government. The Dill also provides that no value of rights 
granted by the Government stall be allowed in ozing rates to con- 
sumers, Dania’ locks, and other structures used primarily for improving 
navigation are to be exempt from taxation. 

Leading Chattanoogans, through the News, expressed themselyes as 
gratified at the nassage oi the measure in the Senate. It is believed 
that the Shields bill will open the way for the full realization of the 
great Muscle Shvals plan. 


{From the Knoxville Journal and Tribune, Apr. 17, 1916.] 
PINCHOT’S PEN. 


The Montgomery Advertiser is another paper whose editor is in 
receipt of a letter written “on some elegantly embossed stationery ” 
b ifford Pinchot, who seems to have taken upon himself the task 
of telling all editors of the“ iniquities " of the Shields water-power bill. 
Three 5 these have been recently received by the editor of the Journal 
and Tribune. 

Mr. Pinchot, be it known, is about the only man left to look after the 
conservation interests in this country of ours. But he does not seem 
to have the influence with the editors he thinks he should have. The 


editor of the Montgomery Advertiser is one of the stiff-necked ones, 
5 reply to the letter in the unsympathetic paragraph here 
copied: 

In order that Mr. Pinchot may have no Hliusioas as to the stand of 
this section on the Shields bill, we 


the Advertiser and the people o 
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will inform him that if thero was any doubt as to how the Congress- 
man of this district stood upon the measure, the editor of the Adver- 
tiser would sit down and write him the strongest letter he could com- 
pose urging him, the Con man, to use every means he honorabl 
could to secure the Shields bill’s passage, so that we could free an 
develop our paralyzed resources,” 


[From the Chattanooga News, Feb. 28, 1916.] 
THE SHIELDS BILL, 


A hot fight is being waged on the Shields bill to provide for leasing 
of water-power sites on navigable waters to private interests. he 
measure may be so amended as to satisfy the conservations leaders, 
who are oP: osing it. 

The Shields bil applies only to navigable streams. It will not in- 
terfere with the conservation of small streams and creeks. 

Recently in defense of his bill Senator SHIELDS said: 

vie ga development of 160,000,000 horsepower now flowing to 
waste in the navigable rivers of the United States will follow the en- 
actment of this bill into law. This power ts equal to that now gener- 
ated by steam plants which are now consuming over 100,000, tons 
of coal annually, at a cost of approximately $250,000,000 a year, or 
$700,000 a day. 

“These unused water powers can not be developed until this legisia- 
tion has been enacted, use present laws do not offer terms which 
will induce the investment of the hundreds of millions of dollars that 
must be put into the dams, wheel pits, power houses, and transmission 
lines, In the United States to-day there is not a ange plant in opera- 
tion for the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen and the production of 
cynamide and nitric acid, while Europe, with no better average water 
powers than ours, is utilizing more than 1,000,000 horsepower in these 
wonderful new electro-chemical industries, This in itself is the com- 
plete proof that American investors will not put their money into 
. development and dependent new industries under the pres- 
ent laws.” 


Senator SHIELDS says: 

Instead of giving the power companies anything which can be 
used for exploitation of the public, this bill, by retaining to the Goy- 
ernment the title in the power site, closes the door to any stock-water- 
ing or financial chicanery whi t serve as an excuse for high 
rates or charges. Under this bill capital is offered certainty of tenure 
and reasonable terms, which will assure development, the public is 
amply protected by provisions insuring low rates and only fair profits 
and the whole 8 will benefit by the use of a now neglected and 
disused resource which will conserve the fuel supply. 

“The United States has no property interest in the waters and beds 
of navigable streams, These belong to the States and the riparian 

roprietors. ‘The Supreme Court of the United States has frequently 
eld that the United States has no 3 interests in navigable 
streams, but solely the police power to improve and regulate them for 
navigation under the commerce clause of the Constitution. But the 
resent laws prohibit the use of them without consent of Congress. 
This bill authorizes the Secretary of War to give such consent after 
full examination of the propo improvement and the navigable re- 
sources of the stream upon such conditions as he may 8 neluding 
the construction of Iccks and all other navigation facilities, at the ex- 
pense of the company making the improvement.” 

In other words, it is the opinion of Senator SHIELDS that his bill will 
just such developments as that at Hales Bar. The 
dam, locks, and other navigation facilities were built by Mr. Brady at 
his own expense. Advocates of the Shields bill think it will facilitate 
the Muscle Shoals development, which will be the third largest power 
development in the United States, and will furnish power for the treat- 
ment of the great ph hate resources of Tennessee, greatly reducing the 
cost of rendering it into condition to be used as fertilizer, by a process 
much cheaper than the present treatment by sulphuric acid, 

In spite of Senator SuieLps's strong defense of the bill, it is said tha 
there Is a large lobby in its favor—and this arouses distrust in the- 
“measure as to its power to protect the interests of the people against the 
trusts. Legislation which wil! bring development of the water power 
and improvements for the navigable streams is greatly to be desired 
Wilson, Lane, and others have recommended it. It should be such legis- 
lation as will fully protect both the interests of the public and the in- 
vestors. The Government is showing an inclination to fall in its duty 
to the waterways. Certainly the water power resources of the country 
have hardly been tapped. 

Whether the Shields bill offers sufficient protection to the public or 
not, it will show the way for a measure which will fill the require- 
ments, 


greatly encourage 
0 


[From the Knoxville Journal and Tribune, Mar. 10, 1916.] 
THE SHIELDS WATER-POWER BILL. 


This important measure, of which Senator JOHN K. SHIELDS is the 
author, was passed by the Senate Wednesday by a vote of more than 
two to one. As it is 5 as at first written by Senator 
SuHiewps. No amendment was adopt that did not meet with the 
approval of the Tennessee Senator. = 

As has before been stated in this paper, the bill provides for the erec- 
tion of dams on navigable streams for the purpose of furnishing water 
Foes for industrial purposes, Licenses for such dams may be had from 

he Secretary of War. ple protection is made against rennet ope and 

the interests of the Government aud the public are safeguarded. The 
opposition to the bill was engineered chiefly by Gifford Pinchot, who for 
some years past has presumed to have a commission from Deity, or 
Wore to that effect, to take charge of all conservation interests in the 
country, 

Senator SHIELDS has been complimented for the skill and ability with 
which he has managed his bill, the final vote after weeks of discussion 
bearing testimony to that. 
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It is something of a coincidence that on the same day the bill was 
3 in the Senate the Naval Consulting Board of the United States, 
n session at New York, adopted a resolution requesting Secretary Dan- 
iels to urge the President to create a co ssion to make effective the 
synthetic production of nitrogen in this country. ` 

While the subject of preparedness for national defense is uppermost in 
the minds of the American people, the fact will not be overlooked that 
we are now and have been dependent upon Chile for a supply of the 
nitrates. In case of a war of invasion such a supply from that source 
would be in danger of obstruction, cut off, and then the Nation would 
be out of materia) for use in the manufacture of explosives. 

Such a risk as that need not be taken, and the Shields bill, if it 
passes in the House and becomes a law, will facilitate the production of 
our own nitrates by the use of water power. What is proposed by the 
Naval Consulting rd will be accomplished through the Shields law, 


[From tho Chattanooga Times. 
SHIELDS WATER-POWER BILL, 

There seems to be reason for believing that the Shields bill re- 
leasing water power now tied up and of no use to the country, be- 
cause the Government plays a sort of dog-in-the-manger policy—refusing 
free concessions to private enterprise and declining itself to develop 
the same—may become law, even the conservationists who have been 
oF sing it haying àt last agree that it is not such a bad law after 

The objection made to it, that it pe away in perpetuity rights that 
ought to be kept in trust for the future generations of the country 
has been overcome, for the very simple reason that the 8 pill 
does not give away the rights in perpetuity at all; it simply authorizes 
the Government to dispose of any power sites under its control to 
private parties for 50 years, at the end of which time the Government 
may itselt take over the propery at a fairly appraised valuation and 
use the same in any way it shall deem best for the benefit of the 
public. Every possible safeguard, it woud seem, has been thrown 
about the measure, so as to prevent the exploitation of the goue and 
the abuse or pone rights. We are quite sure that if States and 
municipalities had been as careiul in granting their franchises to rail- 
roads and public-utilitses corporitions as the provisions of the Shields 
bill {s in protecting the rights of the people there would never be 
any outcries against exorbitant charges, excessive rates, and gross dis- 
c imination, such as haye been practiced by those operating railroads, 
water plants, telephone exchanzes, etc., al of which are supposed to 
be creatures of, and therefore the servants of the public. 

The strongest argument for the passage of the Shields or a similar 
bill to the same purpose is that millions of dollars are ready for in- 
vestment in plants having for their purpose the development of electrical 

wer through the use of the inland waters of the country. Senator 

HIELDS has said that if this bill should become law the development 
along the Tennessee River would within the next few years add im- 
measurably to the wealth of the country and become a most powerful 
agency in promoting the ‘ndustrial development of the States through 
which it passes. As it is, few men of wealth are willing to undertake 
such development hedged about as they would be under present rules 
and joe taht ons governing running streams under control of the Govern- 
ment, 


[From the Chattanooga Times.] 
SHIELDS WATER-POWEE BILL. 


The Shields water-power bill paning ig Congress has been attacked 
by Mr. Gifford Pinchot and others on the ground that it opens up the 
way for selfish personal interests to absorb all the water power of the 
country, thus putting the pene in the grip of a merciless trust. In 
brief, the bill, which gets its name from the author, Senator JoHN K. 
SHIELDS, of this State, repeals the Federal statute providing that in 
order to build dams for water power or other structures across or in 
navigable streams an act ot Congress granting the right must be passed. 
The Shields bill restores the right ‘to grant the privilege to the State 
wherein the water power sought to be developed is situated and to 
the riparian owners, a right that prevailed until a few years ago. The 
rovision of the present law can be well illustrated by a reference to 
he procedure necessary to the building of the Hale Bar Lock and Dam 
and the Market Street Bridge. The purpose of the Shields bill is to 
make such enterprises possible without a congressional enactment. 

It is stated that the War Department has indorsed the measure and 
that the pons welfare requires it, since under existing laws the devel- 
opment of the water-power resources of the country is practically im- 
possible, The Shields bill authorizes companies and corporations, with 

reference to municipalities and public utility companies, to’ build dams 
n navigable streams for power-development purposes without resort to 
Congress, after rane | first submitted their plans and obtained the ap- 
roval and permit of the Secretary of War, upon certain conditions that 
2 may impose, including the construction of locks in the dams and 
other facilitics for navigation at the expense of the developing com- 
any. The permit will continue for a term of 50 years, unless sooner 
orfeited for violation of its terms, at which time the property may be 
taken over by the United States and re-leased under then existing laws, 

Other 3 Are included in the measure which, it would seem, 
ought to satisfy the most sensitive reservationist, since- it is made 

ractically impossible for any company or trust to exploit the people or 
eprive them of their rights, either by exorbitant 8 or combina- 
tion in restraint of the free use of navigable streams for purposes of 
transportation. It is pointed out by Senator SHIELDS that the passage 
of this act is necessary to the full development of the wonderful re- 
sources of the Tennessee River, and it is suggested that on its passage 
may depend the erection of an enormous plant near Mussel Shoals for 
the generation of so be! | for the fixation of atmospheric nitro- 
gen used in the manufacture of fertilizer and high explosives, all of 
which is now almost exclusively imported from Chile at an annual 
penare of $21,000,000. 

f, as seems to be the case from the documents accompanying the 
copies of the bill sent to this office, the public rights are securely safe- 
guarded and the ayenues for the development of the country's resources 
are thereby opened np without harm to the welfare of the people or the 
abridgment of the Government's authority over navigable streams, the 
passage of this measure would at once stimulate development of water- 

wer resources all over the country, and especially along the Tennessec 

iver, the waters of which, it is stated, are susceptible of developing 
more than a millicn horsepower of electrical energy. We have not no- 
ticed that under the present law anything more than trouble and delay 
have been occasioned, for Congress has perans granted such rights as 
bave been asked; the Shields bill will, therefore, only facilitate the 
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developments necessary to make the Tennessee potential in the building 
up of the sections through which it runs. 


[Herman B. Walker, in Memphis Herald, Memphis, Tenn., Mar. 29, 1916.) 


WATER-POWER DevVELOPMENT—SHOULD RECEIVE THOROUGH DISCUS- 
SION—THE HERALD WILL Have ABLE ARTICLES UPON THE SUBJECT. 


Warnn-Powrn DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. O., March 29, 1916. 
EDITOR THE MEMPHIS HERALD: 


There are two great conservation bills before Coamo the passage 
of which means so much to the economic welfare of the ted States 
that they are entitled, I believe, to your careful consideration and 
earnest support. These are the pills for enabling and 5 devel- 
opment of the unused water powers in the navigable streams and in the 
public domain. Because of widesp sinformation and misunder- 
standing concerning the water-power busin and because of misappre- 
hension in many minds as to the kind of! lation 8 to bring 
about water-power development, there is danger that these bills may be 

in such form as will defeat their maln purpose and actually dis- 
courage water-power development instead of encouraging it. 


NOT MANY NEW DEVELOPMENTS. 


To secure water-power development by private N terms and 
conditions must be such as will attract investment. ith Europe im- 
poverished by war, development must be financed here, and water-power 
securities must compete with other forms of investment. Under pres- 
ent laws, for several rs past, water-power development in the United 
States bas been practically at a standstill. A few comparativel 

powers have been develo in the West 
national parks, in localities where —— of city utilities or need for 
irrigation, or beth, have created a high-priced market, or where condi- 
tions have othe 
electric 
Forest ice show that the average size of power plants built in the 


ve 
opments, gating more t 1,500,000 horsepower, of which none 
bas been built or is being built. 1 know from personal investigation 
that efforts to finance these larger plants have failed, and that they 
can not be built under present laws. 

NEW LAWS NECESSARY TO STIMULATE WATER-POWER DEVELOPMENT. 

In 10 years past, only eight water-power plants, aggregating less than 
140,000 horse er, have been built upon our na ble streams under 
the general dam act of 1906 and 1910. President Wilson, Secretary 
Lane, and committees of both Houses of Congress, after careful study, 
have announced their belief that new laws are necessary to stimula 
water-power development. 

Darina the 10 years, 1,200,000 horsepower of ro rag emt 
has been deve 2 in pe for use in atmospheric nitrogen estab- 
Ushments, of which we have not one in this country. A number of al 
enterprises of this nature have been planned in recent years, in the 
South and West, but they can not be financed under our present laws. 
The stagnation İn water-power development is not only wasting unnec- 
essarily our fuel supply, but is preventing the establishment of new in- 
dustries and Farang the brakes on national prosperity. One large fac- 
tory with $2,000,000 invested in buildings and machinery especially 

igned for making water wheels was shut down for 10 months last 
we and has exa one small wheel at present under construction, 
t is estimated that more than 2,500 e eers in the United States, 
formerly employed in hydraulic construction, are now out of work. 


OUR DEPENDENCY ON FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


reparedness, but are wholly dependent 
ae from which to make nitric 1 an 
essential in the manufacture of explosives. Our farmers are paying 
und of nitrates u in 


will be closely followed by extensive development. 
SENATOR SHIBLDS’S BILL INDORSED. 


The Shields bill received the full indorsement of Lindley M. Garrison, 
former Secretary of War, whose testimony on the subject before the 
House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce should be care- 
fully read by every citizen interested in the conservation of water 
powers. An editorial in the Outlook of February 9, 1916, states clearly 
and forcibly the features of legislation necessary to protect ponie 
rights. AJI of these features are included in both the Shields bill and 
the Ferris bill as amended by the Senate Committee on Public Lands. 

Both of these bills retain to the blic all title in water rights and 
power sites, where these are now publicly owned, granting only permits 
or leases for use for 50 pes at the end of which period the Government 
may take over all parts of the plants dependent for their usefulness 
upon the leases or permits, at a fair value to be decided by mutual 
agreement, or by the Federal courts. No allowance is to be made for 
an unearned increment or value in any lands or rights granted or leased 
by the Government or 83 by condemnation under any powers con- 
ferred by the acts. ng the leasing period, intrastate service and 
rates are fixed the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

On the ground that use is the highest form of conservation of water 
powers, and to discou specula leases and permits are to be 
revocable if development is not made within a reasonable time. A mod- 
erate rental for 8 lle lands used is to be paid by the power companies; 
also a Federal ge for the benefits derived from Government storage 
of water. Any attempt to make these powers a source of large Govern- 
ment revenues would naturally add to cost of development to power 
yee, which would discourage use, since the lower cost of construc- 

n and the tly increased efficiency of steam plants make their 
competition with the average water power very close. 

NO WATER-POWER TRUST. 

There is talk of a water-power trust. Actually, no such thi exists. 
It is that there is a limi number of water powers and that is not 
generally ble to have competition een one water power and 
another. me of our t and best water 1 are located in the 
mountains of the West, remote from cities. ey can be and should be 


their passage 


utilized for creating cheap power for irrigation, for electrification of 


great chemical and manufa 

tries to make available the ores and minerals in these 9 
Present mays however, are prohibitive of development for such uses. 
This leaves the corporations operating publie ties In the cities as 
‘tone naturally cout a free. — cage * A ns f ane’, pratoved 

cen no 
water power but also of the steaue power of the Teut Ma Penne 
15 WILL CONSERVE PUEL SUPPLY. 
ere is nothing abnormal or alarming about this situation, exceptin 

in the fact that so much coal and ol} and so little water power is being 
used to generate electrical current, So far as the control of water 
powers by the utility corporations is concerned, it means simply, and 
only, that what water powers are to de used at all they must be used for 
supplying power within the zone of economical transmission. Where 
the use of a water power will reduce the cost of power and conserve the 
—— de nn, shall we leave it unused because t 


natural monopoly and should ized and treated as such. Expe- 
rience has shown that tes Pp in the power business increases diver: 
ay of use of current, resul in increased load factor, and consequent 

uction of unit cost. Shall we refuse to allow the use of water 
Sy ee to the corporations controlling natural monopolies and attempt 

force unnatu and uneconomic competition in the distribution of 
cobra’ Shall we, in blind prejudice, compel these corporations because 
heir business is a natural 5 to go on burning coal and oil where 
uy could reduce the cost of their power us water power? 

uppose these power companies were burning wood, that the Gov- 
ernment controlled coal supply, and that to. substitute coal for wood 
under the power-house boilers would cheapen cost of power. Who would 
be so foolish as to propose tħat tbese companies, because they held 
local franchises giving them control of the natural monopoly of the 
power busin should not be allowed to burn coal, or that the Gov- 
ernment should fix the price of coal oe Bias that it would be cheaper 
for them to go on burning wood and den g the forests? Still this is 
the attitude of some men who are trying to seare the country with a 
water-power-trust bugaboo and who are urging that water-power devel- 
opment should be discouraged by high rentals or taxes on use of water 

hts and power and dam sites. 

here are a few sections where utility corporations having a mo- 
nopoly of present water-power development are opposing this legisla- 
tion because they do not want further — — that would lead to 
the establishment of new ee increase demand for power, upset 
the conditions they now enjoy, and possibly bring about reduction in 


power prices. 
AS TO UTILITY CORPORATIONS, 


Utility corporations and power companies are all subject to State 
regulation as to their rates and service. The pending bills make com- 
ta ose under them subject to Federal regulation where the 

tates do not exercise this wer. The cheaper the cost of their 
power, the lower rates they I naturally be compelled to offer to con- 
Under the proposed legisiation the power companies will not 
have the rtunity to capitalize or exploit any unearned increment 
or monopoly value what ts now public property, because they will 
not be given any title or any rights extending beyond the leasing period, 
in such e How, then, can the ange — be anything but benefited 
by rmitting the power companies to develop maximum power at 
minimum cost? 

The sole vurpose of this association is to secure a full presentation 
to the public of the whole truth about water powers and the water- 

wer business. We believe that knowledge of all the facts will result 

legislation on which will lead to use of these important sources 

now largely In disuse. Wil! you not make a careful investigation of 
the water-power situation and of water-power legislation for yourself, 
and ald us to present the whole truth to your readers so that Con- 
gress may de guided by intelligent public opinion and conctusions based 
on full information? Bi all means, let us have free discussion and 
criticism of legislation, but let the criticism be based on knowled 
and understan ig — the facts and actuated by intelligent wish 
make legislation eficially constructive. Let's get away from per- 
ee prejudices and eonsider this whole subject on its merits 
and demerits 


Sincerely, yours, HERMAN B. WALKER. 


[From the Memphis Herald, Mar. 8, 1916.) 


Senator SmIELDS'S water-power bill that ts about to pass Congress, 
ranks among the most in pertant legislation that will come at this 
session. It is hand in hand with national ee e- that sw 
ing the country and tha: is bound to come secure our safety as well 
as to provide our people with. enormous facilities for industries that 
will never be built without this conservation. Tennessee will pick up 
rapidly under its provisions, and sections that have slumbered for years 
will revive and become the most thrifty of the State. 

The wonder is that we have not had this water-power under control 
lon . Bast Tennessee is the most lovely part of the State for 
habitat on. Its streams flow down the mountains in ay CiT 
and with such power it is strange we haven't made effort to bring it 
into use before. 

As a conservation measure there is a great deal more to be said in 
its favor than can possibly be said against it. The water power avail- 
able is said to be much larger than oll the power—water, steam, elec- 
tric, and every other kind now in use in the United States. The con- 
servation of coal moen that is being consumed rly to an alarming 
extent, will outweig? all argument against it by the conservationists. 

Senator SHIELDS has done one big thing for his State that will per- 

te his name. Read in another column what benefits are to be de- 


rived from it. 


[From the Chattanooga News, Mar. 30, 1916.} 
hieft Conservationist Gifford -Pinchot has not been able to arouse 
—.— interes t against the Shields water-power bill, which has 
the Senate. There are two reasons for this. In the first place, the 
country is not now interested in matters of this kind. In war atten- 
tion is with difficulty directed to such subjects. In the second place, 
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underelo regions of the country like the South can not seo that 
corporations which are willing to invest the immense sums necessary 
for such plants ought to be penalized. We need the water-power de- 
velopment through here. At the Muscle Shoals a plant may be in- 
stalled which would make us independent of Chile the matter of 
nitrates. This is most important for agriculture, not to spanar the 
incidental protection in case of war. The grants of fran under 
the proposed legislation are limited to 50 pare We doubt if those 
who invest would make any undue profit. There should be no abandon- 
ment of the Procite of conservation, but we are inclined to the belief 
that much of the criticism of this bili is unreasonable. 


{From the Tennesseean, Apr. 22, 1916.] 
THE SHIELDS BILL. 


Thou its office of publication is not at “Table Mountain,” the 
Peoria Jou is a “Truthful James” sort of newspaper when it dis- 
cusses public questions, The Journal is a Democrat, but it is not blind 
to the ries of Democrats. It has this to say of the Shields water- 
wer bill: 

pon Users of plain . è have described the Shields conservation 
bill, which lately © Senate by a vote of 48 to 22, as a piam 
steal by special privilego. The bill grants absolutely free water rights 
on public domains for 50 years to corporations, with a perfunctory 
provision that the Government t buy back’ from such corporations 
at the end of this perlod—a provision of which there Is no possible like- 
lihood of enforcement. 

It is regarded as impossible for the bill to as 8 the House, 
however, and even should it do so President Wilson will undoubtedly 
veto it, following the precedent of Taft and Roosevelt with regard to 
similar measures. The discouraging thing is that the vote on the 
Shields bill shows up the Senate as still the stronghold of privilege in 
matters where public and private interests conflict.” 

The Journal puts the matter in words that are a mite plainer than 
most papers have used, but the substance of what it says has been said 
in practically every well-informed newspaper of the United States that 

ree from corporate influence. It is to be hoped that the bill will 
be defeated in the House and that the President will not be confronted 
with the necessity of vetoing it. It will be a sad commentary upon 
Congress if for the third time it shows so little devotion to the interests 
of the people as to pass a bill that gives their rights into the hands of 
monopoly, 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
San Antonio, Tex., May 12, 1916. 


Senator SHIELDS, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sır: I-have the honor to report to gon that at a meeting of 
the board of directors of the San Antonio Chamber of Commerce held 
on May 9, 1916, the Shields bill was formally indorsed by this body, 
and we are notifying our Congressman and Senators to that effect. 
You are at liberty to use this letter as proof of the fact, 
Very truly, yours, 
Jonx B. CARRINGTON, 
‘ P Scecretary-Manager. 


Resolution of Gadsden Chamber of Commerce, Gadsden, Ala. 


Whereas 60,000,000 undeveloped horsepower in the rivers and streams 
of the United States now go to waste because their development is 
financially impossible under our present laws; and 

Whereas cheap electrical power for the treatment of our limestone, 
phospate, and mineral resources, for the operation of light, heat, an 
power plants in areas now closed to electrical competition, for the 
manufacture of nitrogen from the air on a scale to lessen tho cost of 
our farm fertilizers and to insure us an adequate ammunition supply 
in time of war, und for reducing the cost of power in manufacturing 
of erary description now waits upon a change in our present laws; 
anc 

Whereas water-power development, under vigilant regulation by Na- 
tional and State aathorities, 8 absolute freedom from monopoly 
or restraint of trade, and forfelture in event of failure to develop, and 
termination of the Government franchise at the end of 50 years, and 
the payment of compensation to the Government for any use of Gov- 
ernment property and land, is fully secured in the Shields bill recently 
spon by the Senate of the United States and now pending in the 

louse of Representatives: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Chamber of Commerce of Gadsden, an association 
representing the commercial and agricultural interests of Gadsden. 
upon whose welfare depends the livelihood of many thousands of em- 

ployces and the prospe A Bonar comfort of a population of some 50,000 

now comprised within the commercial and agricultural districts of 

Etowah County, hereby indorses the Shields bill as passed by the Senate, 

free from impractical provisions that so disastrously have prevented 

water-power development in recent years, and hereby respectfully urges 
upon the House of Representatives the immediate passage of this bill; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be mailed by the secretary 
of this association to every Senator and Congressman from the State of 

Alabama and to every commercial and agricultural association with 

whom this association is in correspondence or affiliation. 


May 8, 1916. 


[From the Times, Buffalo, N. Y., Mar. 15, 1916.] 

One of the most important measures, from a commercial standpoint, 
which has come up in Congress during the present session is the bill 
which tied up the Senate for upwards of a week and which was finally 
passed a day or two ago, known as the waterway bill, which was intro- 
duced by Senator SHIELDS of Tennessee. The Senator who was the 
author of this bili announced in the Senate that the passage of this bill 
would be followed by early development of water powers aggregatin 
15,000,000 horsepower, or a volume of electricity equal to that produced 
ma coal consumption of 100,000,000 tons a year. Engineers estimate 
that development of this amount of water power equals a saving of 
$700,000 a day in coal bills. And not only does this measure apply to 
all of the streams in the States of the West, where the United States 
owns or controls the lands not 10 patented, but it applies with equal 
force to the older States in which there are navigable rivers, over which 


Congress has authority because of the improvements which may have 
becu made in the past. 

The measure contains a drastic antimonopoly clause providing that 
no dam or works constructed under its provisions shall be owned, 


leased, controled, or operated“ by any device or in any manner so that 


they form part of or in any way effect any combination in the form of 
wful r or form the subject of any unlawful constraint or 
conspiracy to limit the output of electrical energy or restraint in trade.“ 


[From the National Magazine, Boston, Mass.] 


Some one has sald that the wate Sener bills pending in Congress 
mean as much to the future of the United States as did the Panama 
Canal legislation. The great possibilities in the development of new 
industries, settlement of new country, and creation of increased pros- 
perity, for which these measures offer hope, would seem to prove this 
assertion. After 10 years of conservation of natural resources by unde- 
9 it seems that reasonable-minded and progressive men in 
publ a have finally concluded that conservation by use is more 
rable. 

Of the men who have been jn the tlight in urging legislation that 
will bring about water-power pie Retin Franklin x 7 of the 
Interlor Department, and former Secretary of War Lindley M. Garrison 
have been conspicuous. With knowledge of western needs and an 
optimistic belief in the future of the West, Secretary Lane’s activities 
in behalf of conservation legislation haye been wholly along con- 
structive lines. 

Senator JOHN K. SHIELDS, of Tennessee, the father of the Shields bill 
for authorizing construction of water-power plants in navigable rivers, 
is a lawyer and jurist whose views on legal questions, 5 
relating to the subject considered by his bill, are regarded by his col- 
leagues as authoritative. 

he press of the South is generally enthusiastic over the possibilities 
of development and a that are likely to follow in the wake of 
the pa of the Shields bill. There is keen public interest in the 
passage of the bill Introduced by Senator Henry L. Myers, of Montana, 
or leasing water-power sites in the public domain. These two bills, 
fathered and urged by these men who know the South and West, are 
heralded as new Bree: amations of industry and prosperity for creating 
new empires within the boundary of the Nation. 


[From the Times-Star, Cincinnati, Ohio, Mar. 13, 1916.] 


SHIELDS BILL Arouses OLD QUARREL AS TO NATURAL Resources—Guir- 
FORD PINCHOT WILLE Resist PASSAGE IN THE HOUSE OF THE SEXNATR 
BILL—-PREPAREDNESS AMONG THE ARGUMENTS USED, 


[By Gus. J. Karger, staff correspondent.] 
WASHINGTON, March 13. 


Overahadowed by the stirring developments in the feld of interna- 
tional interest, but little has been done to call public attention to the 
1 in the United States Senate, after prolonged debate, of the 
Shields bill authorizing the Secretary of War to grant 50-year permits 
for the building of dams and water-power plarts on navigable streams— 
a question which some years ago stirred certain citizens of the Republic 
to a high pitch of excitement that manifested itself in loud exclamations 
of murder, police, and stop thief. As a chapter in the years-old con- 
3 between conservationist—who took his position in favor of 
maintaining the resources of this country for the generations to come— 
and the bitterly denounced “ anticonservationist,’’ who favored exploita- 
tion of some of them in favor of the folks already here, the disputes 
with reference to reasonable water-power regulation stood in a class by 
themselves. 

For about eight years the subject of conservation of natural resources 
has been under consideration in the United States Senate, and this is 
the first time in that period that a vote has been taken on a general 
water-power development measure. Two water-power bills passed the 
House last year, and both died in the Senate. And now that the Senate 
has at last taken action the result is so unsatisfactory to the old-line 
conservationists of the Gifford Pinchot stripe that predictions already 
are freely made that this action will be undone by the adverse verdict 
of the House of Representatives. 


FIFTY-YEAR PERMITS. 


The Shields bill authorizes the Secretary of War to grant permits for 
dams and power plants to be constructed where their presence will 
improve the navigability of streams, Dams must be built without cost 
to the Government, and the grantees are required to provide and operate 
locks, gates, sluiceways, etec., also without cost to the Government. 
Permits may be issued to individuals, political subdivisions of States, 
cities, and other municipal corporations, or the public-utility corpora- 
tions. Intrastate business and rates of companies operating under the 
act are to be regulated by the States, interstate service and rates by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. The ntee must pay a rental 
for public lands used, and a charge for rights and privileges In use of 
water, to be fixed by the Secretary of War. Permits are to be for a 
term of 50 years, after which the Government may extend the original 
lease, make a new grant, or on a year's notice take over the property 
on payment of its fair value. The bill contains an antimonopoly clause, 
described as “drastic” by its supporiers, providing that no dam or 
works constructed under its provisions shall be owned, leased, con- 
trolled, or operated “by any device or in any manner so that they 
form part of or in any way affect any combination in the form of un- 
lawful monopoly, or form the subject of any unlawful constraint or 
conspiracy to Umit the output of electrical energy or in restraint of 
trade.” 


PART OF PREPAREDNESS. 


The Shields bill was urged by some of the Senate leaders and by 
military authoritios as a vital feature of the preparedness program. 
Expert estimates locate 60,000,000 hor wer of natural energy in 
the navigable streams of the United States, and 54,000,000—nine- 
tenths—is flowing to waste. This waste has becn locked up against 
the use of man, because a special act of Congress was required for the 
establishment of each proposed power plant, and because it was found 
impossible to devise workable and satisfactory acts for the develop- 
ment of large water powers. By passing a development measure of 

eneral application, Senator Suktös, of Tennessee, announced in the 
Renate, water powers aggregating 15,000,000 horsepower would be 
assured at once, releasing a volume of electricity equal to that mo 
duced by a coal consumption of 100,000,000 tons a year. Such a 
development as that, according to engineers’ estimates submitted. 
would equal a saving in coal bills of $700,000 a day. Electrochemical 

lants for making saltpeter and nitric acid from the air—the very 
Bedrock of military preparedness—to be constructed on a huge scale by 
rivate enterprise, are said to be contingent on final enactment of the 
hields bill. For the chemicals in question, essential to the manu- 
facture of explosives and agricultural fertilizers, the United States 
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at present is dependent u 
Government collects a 


the nitrate — of Chile, whose 


on of nitrate cae 
hydroelectricity de- 

e such 
in the Unite 
manufactures 600,000 tons of saltpeter annually for its military and 
agricultural uses. Electrification of railroads, manufacture of iron 
and steel in electric furnaces, and extensive irrigation development in 
the West, are among the benefits promised by the of elec- 
tricity through the utilization of vast water powers. 

SENATORS WERP SATISFIED. 


angers were well satisfied with their work, were the Senators behind 
cn per Spr ce Pegg ig erage ag ener dag gg the Senate by a 
vote of 46 to But Gifford Pinchot has girded his loins for a 
Sledding ahead for the Shields dul. Tt 13 full of jokers, Its. opponer 
ead for $ 2 ers. opponen 
declare, and it is designed for the sole and ——— benefit of the 
Water Power a 1} full of the jargon of enthusiastic 
exaggeration which marked his former e 5 Mr. Pinchot 
screams out that no worse assault on the rights of the people has 
been committed in Co gt? en r than 5 
Shields water-power gräbbing bill. e water - power mono won. 
The people lost because a ty of their representatives in the 
Senate went back on them.” 
It is a special-interest bill, he says, “the most serious attack —.— 
e 


conservation since the effort to turn Alaska over to. the G 

was blocked in 1910.” The Shields bill, he gives the use of 
enormousty valuable publie property to the water-power in 
witheut compensa 22 ensibly,” he “tt p des for a 


2 As a — 
cally impossible for the people to take their own water powers back 
into their hands.” 

Therefore he wants the measure defeated in the House, “ Not even 
the international situation,” he says, important as it is, should be 
allowed to obscure this great domestic issue. The people sometimes 
forget their own interests. but the grabbers never do.” 

CLAPP, CLARKB of A HARDING, KERN, Pounnnxn, SHAFROTH, 
and the other Senators who voted for the bill, please write. 


[From the Baltimore (Md.) News, May 10, 1916.] 


A CONSERVATIONIST “ SPLIT ’—COMMON SENSE AND REASON FINALLY GOT 
AWAY WITH A MAJORITY OF THIS CONGRESS, 


The annual conservation congresses have usually been rather wild 
and woolly bodies, but, as the members finally began to learn some- 
thing about the subject which they met to consider—of which at first 
they were almost totally ignorant—reason and common sense began to 
assert themselves, until finally a majority of the Congress has indorsed 
the principle of the Shields bill in opposition to the enthusiasts, headed 
by Gifford Pinchot. And the principle of that bill is what any un- 
biased person would adopt who has carefully read and digested the 
testimony given at the extensive hearings on the subject which were 
held two years ago. 

The conditions of the Shields bill are such that the possible water 
powers on navigable streams are likely to be developed. Those de- 
manded by Pinchot and his following would probably postpone their 
development indefinitely. 

Falling water is nothing more than an opportunity to apply to bene- 
ficial nse poo that is being wasted. The opportunity of course. 
essential, but the dam, the power house, the distribution system, and 
the customers are all equally essential, and can only be got in the 
e tion of profit. And the necessary cost of these elements, which 
only hope of profit can secure. is so t that if any considerable 
charge is made for the use of oppo the total cost will in many, 
perhaps most. cases be prohibitive. 

Hydroelectric power competes everywhere with steam, and unless it 
can delivered at as low a cost per unit as steam power can be fur- 
nished it can not be sold, and so will not be developed. In much of 
the Bast, where coal is abundant and cheap, it is only in occasional 
instances that bydroelectric power con compete. In the West, where 
water power is most abundant, fuel costs more and hydroelectric 
velopment can be more a 

The text of the Shields bill is not available, but it appears to be 
drawn in contemplation of fact and not of vain imaginings. It prob- 
ably contemplates 50-year leases at such a charge for o nity as 
will not prevent use, with the right of the Government to take over 
the enterprise at expiration of the lease, repaying only actual cost of 
whatever is furnished by the Government, and “fair value” at the 
time for all land, eee and richts not — by the Govern- 
ment. And in an extensive hydroelectric e coat of the prop- 
be so enormous that there 


nt of rights in perpetuity is contemplated. 
This ts 2 the 
ground is not clear. 


[From the Times, Glens Falls. N. V., Apr. 24, 1916. 
PINCHOT’S MISSTATEMENTS. 
In a recent letter to new: editors he pera the of water- 
wer legislation Gifford Pinchot. president of the a tionet Cosectras 
Hon Association. makes at least two misstatements of fact. 


As one reasop tor his opposition to the Shields General Dam Act he 
repeats a previous misstatement that the Shields bill proposes to give 


away water-power sites in perpetuity. 
e Shields bill provides that after the end of a term of 50 years the 
original grantee s continue on until the Unit States, 


“ practically an fmpossibility 


nating the grant. 
Naturally the taking over of any water-power or other utility Lea ag 
or the initiation of any tal ownership enterprise which in- 


governme' 
a large expenditure of money would have to be done by act of 


Congress. Even though it were put in the diseretion of the President 
tive officer n 


or any other executive to te for such a purchase, the 
appropriation necessary to complete it would have to be made by Con- 
gress, so that this t seems to have very little weight. If it 


argumen 
were desirable to divest Con of the right to have the final word in 

such a matter, it is difficult to see how it can be done. 
this connection it is interesting to note that the 2 of the 
ids bill co: FCC entical 
$ bil passed by the House, with Mr. Pinchot's 

and commendation. 

„ the Shields bill ts that at any time after the expira- 
d „years the United States may terminate the rights here- 

under granted,” ete. 
The recapture clause in the Ferris 


is * i 
shall have, that the United States 


bill 
o right after the expiration of the lease to take over the 


a minimum term 
that period, and indeterminate ses are 
pora looked upor as ly advantageous to public rights and 


Mr. Pinchot also gives as a reason for 
fact that it ag ar to mak 
Government. e says. There is no reason why the water- er cor- 


Ww power companies should not pay rental for grants or leases of 
wa powers or power sites. The only reason for developing water 
powers is to generate cheap power. The cheaper this power, the greater 
will be its development and use. tion of rates provided for 
the Shields bill guarantees that these cheaper rates will reach 
benefit the consumer. Even if there were no provision for regulation, 
it is a fact that no power user will buy water power If he can make 
power cheaper by steam, and ee cent added to the cost of generating 
wer, from whatever source, m be by the consumer. To charge 
rental or taxes for use of water power or power 
y to add an ftem of mse which regula’ commis- 
sions will have to alle w for In fixing rates to the consumer. Instead of 
there being no reason why power companies should not be charged for 
rentals, there really is no good reason why they should be charged for 
such use of public eth n 
In the same letter Mr. Pinchot declares the Myers bill dealing with 


e power com 
sites means 


water power on public lands to be “an undesirable substitute” for the 
Ferris bill pal gi the House, and, in connection with this, he makes 
the completely unjustified and erroneous statement that this bill “ gives 


— 


[From the Washington State Weekly. 


Two regions of the world stand preeminent in the possibilities for 
water-power development—the United States and the Scandinavian 
8 on of these regions is making progress in that direction; 

c other is not. 

Norway and Sweden are utilizing their water powers. We are allow- 
ing ours to run tọ waste. We should conserve fuel and manufacture 
nitrogen, but we bave run riot in idle resources and buy our nitrates, 

And there is only one reason why we do 

It is too much hot. 

The disgruntled, unhappy, socialistic ex-forester blighted Alaska 
as it was entering upon a perted of what would have been marvelous 
development. Industrial activity ceased, and stagnation settied down 
upon a land rich im natural resources. And that stagnation grows 
1 and gloomier as the 8 go on. 

ut he is not satisfied with what he has done. He must add to his 


upon Congress to further d his propaganda. 
This time it is in o tion to water-power development. 

The Shields bill the thing he attacks. It was drawn to open the 
way to make use of idle and wasting water 8 under Government 
control; but the control does not meet Mr. chot's theory of what 
constitutes control. He denounces it as “a serious attack upon public 
resources,” and urges that the Shields bill “ gives to the power interests“ 
something to which they are not entitled. 

All of this is typi Pinchot making: mere generalizations 
that do not rise even to the dignity of academic conservation, It is 
— reduced to a point; fub-dub. pere and simple; Pinchot at 

is best, or worst, whichever you like, or whichever way you look at him, 

This country bas water power, but it is for the most part idle water 
It ts capable of 2 — can be made of service and of use 

and pu wi 
Shields bill proposes: to put it to work under Government con- 
trol and regulation. nchot insists that it Is better for all concerned 
power to remota. iais- than to: De put to ne anions: it: 18 


ust 


edge, and because of his father's f t. 
faculty of acquisition, and because of Gifford Pinchot’s own dogmatism, 
the grandson is capable of an unlimited capacity for interference, an 
he is using that capacity to his utmost. ý 

That the Shields bill has not become law—that a start bas not yet been 
made to utilize the greatest waste now imperiling this country and a 
start made toward practical conservation and away from the purely 
theoretical—is all the faut of Gifford Pinchot. 

The Shields bill is a start in the right direction. It vides for 
t places water-power control with the War Depart- 
for 50-year, instead of indeterminate, franchises. It 
gives hts to municipal corporations or to political subdi- 
visions of States that it grants to private corporations, companies, or 
associations. There is no discrimination. And no transfer of any such 
rights can be made by any grantee without the approval of the Sec- 
retary of War, which is to say, the Government. 

It provides for compensation for power used and for lands occupied 
by any grantee, and specifically gives to the people the right to c 
damages occasioned by the use water power where injury to property 
rights occurs, And spectfically reserves to the Government the au- 
thority to terminate the rights granted at the end of the 50-year 
franchise period. 


— 


1916. 
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His attacks, 
have 
state 
and how and 


aA a, Cossi 't 2385 fo 3 some 1 hi 
address o the people rou e Scripps papers, prin y, 
consisted of vague general charges. He has been . ai 
specifically which, if any, of these provisions is wrong 
under what provisions any right or thing of value has been “given to 
the power interests" in a manner not compatible with sound public 
policy. To this invitation he has not responded. 

The Shields bill opens the way to development under Government 
supervision and control. It may not be perfect. Few are. But 
this is a new departure. The way has not been pioneered. A little 
experience will beat a whole lot of theory from inexperienced dreamers. 

Con should pass the Shields bill, and the President should ap- 
prove it. This will open the way to development, and do it now. 

An adequate theory of control can be worked out in the light of 
experience, 

hat the country can safely leave to the future, as the future alone 
can solve the problem. 

In the meantime why pay any attention to Pinchot? He doesn't 
know what he js talking about. 


[From the Financial World, Apr. 1, 1916.] 


WATER-POWER LEGISLATION—AN UNFORTUNATE CONDITION BXISTS WHICH 
HAS RESULTED IN RESTRICTING DEVELOPMENT OF WATER POWERS. 


From an association formed for the development of our water-power 
resources, and which has its headquarters at the National Capital, the 
information is gleaned that only eight water-power plants, with a ca- 
pacity of 140,000 ho wer, have been built upon our navigable 
streams during the last 10 years. 

What feeble progress this is in the direction of the production of 
cheap power can be judged when the t strides Europe has made in 
the same od are considered. In Europe in the last 10 years more 
than 1,200,000 ee of hydroelectric energy has been developed. 
To-day in this coun capital is frightened away from water-power 
development, notwithstand that we count ourselves rich in such 
undeveloped resources, Further, we are told that more than 2,500 
engineers are idle in the United States simply because the extreme de- 
fenders of conservation of our natural resources are obsessed with the 
fear that if private capital were allowed a free hand in developing our 
water power it would result in establishing a water-power trust which 
in turn would take from the American people one of their greatest 
natural herita 

The obstructionists do not put forth any energy in efforts to induce 
Congress to develop these resources, but are satisfied to let all the 
available water go to waste. This is no way to conserve our rapidly 
3 fuel supplies. At present there are two bills before Congress 
which, if too great restrictions are not added, could be depended upon 
to encourage the development of our water-power resources, provided 
they are passed. One is the Shields bill and the other the Ferris bill. 
The latter has been materially amended since last summer. Both meas- 
ures confer upon the Government the right of es cote and supervi- 
sion and yet make it inviting enough for capital to embark upon such 
ventures in the full belief that it will be propery rewarded. As long 
as the Government is assured that it does not lose control over our 
rivers and lakes, but is 8 leasing for a term of years the use of 
the water to private corporations, and is further vested with the au- 
thority through the Interstate Commerce Commission to control rates 
charged to consumers, it would appear that the interests of the public 
are fully safeguarded. But capital can not be expected to venture into 
projects unless it is promised a return. 

Either the Government will have to develop our undeveloped water 
poret 5 private capital; it will not develop itself. That is a foregone 
conclusion, 


{From the Oregonian, Portland, Oreg., Mar. 29, 1916.] 
THE PINCHOT HUB AND CRY. 


Because the Senate, in passing the Shields bill for development of 
water power on navigable streams, shown due respect for the 
rights of the States and has made due provision for the attraction of 
capital to this class of investment, Gifford Pinchot and his entire pens 
of conservation fanstics have sta ll ery after the Senate. — 
fessing an ardent desire for development of water power, but deter- 
mined that it shall be developed only on terms which they dictate, the 
Pinchotites falsely charge that the terms of this bill the interests 
of the people are sacrificed and t the power sites are delivered to 
the water-power trust, which has no existence pd in their diseased 
imaginations. They falsely declare that the Shields bill obliges the 
people to pay rates upon, and the Government in case of recapture to 
pay for, unearned increment in the value of power plants arising from 
the privileges granted by the Government. The fact is that the bill 
specifically provides that no such value shall be paid for in recapture. 
Rates for power are to be regulated by the States, none of which make 
allowance for that which has cost the power companies nothing. 

The Shields bill was as a substitute for the Adamson biil 
passed by the House at the last session. The Adamson bill required 
the consent of Congress to each individual dam-site lease, which would 
be a serious obstruction to any development. It contained no ire- 
ment that grantees must first comply with State, water, and other laws. 
The recapture provision allowed only actual cost of land, depreciated 
value of structures, and nothing for expenditure on making the business 
a going concern. 

The Shields bill authorizes the Secretary of War to grant permits 
without going to Congress for confirmation in each case. Grants can 
be made only where operation will be subject to public regulation. The 
Secretary may require, as conditions of the mit, the construction of 
locks, booms, sluices, etc., and free power for Spaces of the same, 
or may later require free grant of land and right of way and free 
power for such structures to be erected by the Government. The 
grantee is to pay the cost of investigation and of Government super- 
vision over construction, alsc reasonable charges for benefits accruing 
from headwater improvements by the Government. 

There is to be no gift of public land, for which the Government 
might afterwards be required to pay full value, including unearned 
increment, as the Pinchotites allege. The grantee may use public land 
which is to be withdrawn from entry for the purpose. but for its use 
he must pay, “such reasonable charges, based upon its value, as may 
be fixed by the Secretary of War,” who is to be guided by the State 
laws governing condemnation of land. 

A previo which arouses the ire of those who wish to inaugurate 
complete Federal control in disregard of the rights of the States is 
that which uires the Secretary of War to give preference to the one 

among contending applicants who has first acquired water rights and 


who has otherwise complied with State laws. The grantee must first 
obtain the State’s consent to the power development. This regard for 
State jurisdiction is evidently prompted by knowledge that Federal 
jurisdiction over water is limited to its use for navigation and can 
only be applied to power so far as the latter is incidental to improve- 
ments for navigation, One of the earliest decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court declared that, even if a State had entered into 
an express stipulation surrendering its jurisdiction over other uses of 
water to the Government, “such stipulation would have been void 
and inoperative, because the United States have no constitutional 
capacity to exercise such jurisdiction. A long and unbroken line of 
decisions has maintained the same principle. 


[From the Manufacturers’ Record, Mar. 16, 1916.] 


WATER-POWER DEVELOPMENT ENCOURAGED BY SHIELDS BILI-—FIRST 
FAVORABLE LEGISLATION TO BE .PASSED BY CONGRESS IN RECENT 
YEARS—GREAT NITRATE PRODUCTION POSSIBLE IF BILL BECOMES LAW. 


WasuinctTon, D. C., March II. 


With but few exceptions, all the Senators from the South and South- 
west voted for the passage of the Shields water-power bill, which re- 
ceived approval after a two years’ fight in the Senate by a vote of 46 
to 22. Although 60,000,000 horsepower of water has going to 
waste ever since the discovery of America, the present Shields bill is 
the first active step taken to encourage the investment of capital in 
ae . and use of these great resources for the benefit of all 

e people. 

Senator Suarrorn, of Colorado, just before voting for the bill in the 
eee made the following statement, which correctly describes the 

ation: 

“ We passed in 1906 a law for the purpose of producing water-power 
development. No water-power development took place. Why Be- 
cause the terms of the law were too rigid. In 1910 we passed another 
act so as to let water-power development be made, but no such develop- 
ment took place, because the terms were too severe. Consequently up 
to this time nothing has been done in the way of water-power develop- 
ment, and some of the Senators have been putting on amendments, or 
trying to put them on in this bill, so as to make it the same as the 
others, so that there will be no water-power development under this 
bill. This bill provides that before a Ngee ome does anything it must 
provide to 1 navigation to the ent of millions of dollars, 


which the eral Government gets for nothing. Is it possible that 
this can be described as a monopoly scheme? Is it pe le that com- 
panies will put up a large amount of money unless t are permitted 


at least to reco the amount they have advanced? It seems to me 
that when we take into consideration the provisions of this bill, espe- 
cially the provision that all rates shall be subject to regulation by the 
utilities commissions of the States, we have as nearly perfect a bill of 
this kind as we can get, and therefore it seems to me that from these 
views and from the view that we can get development this bill ought 


to » 
cf the bin, in an effort to have the Ferris 


ollowing the passa, 
wer bill for the development of water power on the public lands of 
ate, Senator 


he United States made the unfinished business of the 
Myers, of Montana, made this statement: 
“The Shields bill has very little to do with the West. It has 1 
all to do with the streams of the South. We all know that nearly 
of the power that is going to be en under the bill which has 
t been passed, if it becomes a law, be developed in the Southern 


tates—in the South—whereas the power which will be deve in 
the po which I want to call up will be developed nearly alt er in 


the “ 

While this statement was challenged by Senator WILLIAMS, of Mis- 
peg A who pointed out that there are vast water-power resources in 
New England, in Pennsylvania, in Delaware, and on the nonnavigable 
streams in the Middle West, there is no doubt that the South will 
benefit materially if the bill passed by the Senate goes through the 
House and receives the approval of President Wilson. 

‘The Shields bill authorizes the Secretary of War to grant 50-year per- 
mits for the building of dams and water-power plants on navigable 
streams. Senator SHIELDS, of Tennessee, the author of the bill, an- 
nounced in the Senate that the passage of it would be followed by early 
development of water powers aggregating 15,000,000 ho er, or 
about one-fourth of the amount that going to waste, or a volume of 
electricity equal to that produced by a coal consumption of 100,000,000 
tons a year. Engineers estimate that the development of this amount 
of water power will mean a saving of $700,000 a day in coal bills. 

It is known that a number of big electrochemica past for making 
saltpeter and nitric acid from the air have been planned by private 
reeked rales and will be built as soon as the Shields bill becomes a law, 
thereby making it possible to finance sucn undertakings. At the present 
time the United States, as has been pointed out repeatedly in these 
columns, is wholly er omen for its supply of nitrates upon the de- 
posits of Chile. The Chilean Government collects a h tax upon every 
ton of nitrate exported. If the present bill goes through the House 
as it has gone through the Sena it will mean the early establish- 
ment of a plant for the ma cture of chemicals essential to the 
making of »xplosives and agricultural fertilizers. 

Under the terms of the Shields bill, the Secretary of War is au- 
thorized to grant permits for dams and power plants where he believes 
the building of such dams will improve the navigability of streams. 
Dams are to be built without cost to the Government, and the grantees 
are to provide and operate locks, gates, and sluiceways without cost to 
the Government. Permits may be granted to individuals, political sub- 
divisions of States, cities, or other municipal corporations or a public- 
utilities corporation. Intrastate business and rates of companies 
operating under the act are to be regulated by the States. and interstate 
service and rates by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

All plans for dams and works are to be meg ph by the War De- 
partment as belng the most adaptable plans for the improvement of 
navigation and fullest development of Stok peg possibilities, The 
grantee is to pay a rental for public land u and a charge for rights 
and privileges and use, these rentals to ba fixed at the discretion of the 
Secre of War, and the noney received from the same to go into a 
special fund in the United States Treasury to be used for further im- 
provement of watetways. 

The chief fight in the Senate was over the provisions for terms to be 
granted for 50 years, after which time the Government may elther ex- 
tend the original lease, making a new Rote or upon one year's notice 
take over the property upon payment of its fair value, this value to be 
determined by mutual agreement or by the Federal courts, and not to 
include any allowance or any rights granted by the Government. This 
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particular provision was in line with the suggestion of former Secretary 
of War Garrison, as outlined a month ago exclusively in the Manu- 
facturers Record, 

Electrification of railroads, manufacture of iron and steel in electric 
furnaces, and extensive irrigation developments in the West are among 
the benetits expected to be derived from the utilization of large water 
powers for the generation of cheap electricity. Some of the southern 


news: pre 8 misled by the sweeping generalities of statements 
issu Gifford Pinchot, haye presumed that the bill passed by the 
Senate does not preserve all the rights of the people. As a matter of 


fact, the bill preserves all such rights. The Government gives a fran- 
chise, but in return the investors in water-power development spend 
millions of dollars to make streams navigable for the benefit of the 
Government, without a dollar of expense to the United States. The 
very fact that the power will be developed will be of vast benefit to the 
people, in that it will lower the national coal bill and provide cheaper 
fertilizers. It will produce a national asset in providing the nitrates 
needed for national defense, ö 


[From Current Opinion, Jane, 1916.1 
THE BIG PROBLEMS OF WATER-POWER POLICY IN THE UNITED STATES. 


In a subsequent number Current Opinion will present a symposium 
on water power by the leading engineers of the country. Only the 
opinions of practical operators will be given. Meantime, some consid- 
erations may be noted. 

The St. Paul Railroad has electrified 450 miles of its mountain line. 
A director of the railroad, and also 1 of the power company, 
testified : “The railroad will pay for its power $550,000 a year. It is 
now paying for coal over the same area $1,750,000. On another section 
of road the payment for water power is $96,000 as against $270,000 for 
coal. These figures are for the hard mountain grades.” 

With such testimony there is only one inference possible. Within a 
few years all the railroads which can will use hydroelectric power. 

It is estimated that there are 20,000,000 tons of nitrogen above each 
square mile of the earth's surface. Yet we are paying $75 a ton for 
Chilean nitrates and nd yearly on Chilean nitrates $21,000,000. 
Chile's nitrate beds will exhausted by 1923. At that time the United 
States will be compelled to take the nitrogen supply from the air. 

In i 1,200,000 hydrohorsepower are used to extract nitrogen 
from air. In the United States up to 1915 not a horsepower was used 
for that purpose, It took the war to waken us. England is about to 
establish a . lant in Iceland. Capital would have established 
such plants In t nited States, but bonds could not be financed on 


e 

o 5 

Tue f. izers sold to the farmers of the United States cost $170,000,- 
000 a year. Why not manufacture our own fertilizers? The United 
States uses only 28 pounds of fertilizer an acre. European countries 
use 8 vane American crop returns are lower than European re- 
turns if, 

Of the biils before Congress the Shields bill is an act to regulate the 
construction of dams across navigable waters. t provides that the 
Secretary of War is authorized to grant permits for dams and power 
plants where he belleves the building of such dams will improve the 
navigability of streams. Dams are to be built without cost to the Gov- 
ernment, and the grantees are to provide and operate locks, gates, sluice- 
ways, etc., all without cost to the Government. All plans for dams and 
works are to be approved by the War Department. The grantee is to 

y a rental for public lands used and a charge for rights and privi- 
. in the use of water. These rentals and charges are to be fixed at 
the discretion of the Secretary of War, and the money received there- 
from is to go into a special d in the United States Treasury to be 
used for the further improvement of waterways. Permits are to be 
granted for 50 years, after which time the Government may elther ex- 
tend the original lease, make a new 5 or upon two years’ notice take 
over the property upon payment of its fair value, to determined by 
mu agreement or by e Federal courts. 

The Ferris bill is “to provide for the development of water power 
and the use of publie ur- 

8. It would be practically impossible to finance under it. ith 
he amendments that 


rous laws kave hitherto hindered water- 
nited States. 


six years a 
“The Shields 


power these streams wili repent 
e 


y permitting a corporation to take as many public water-power sites 
as A may please. corporation could not be kept from fastening on 
Grand Canyon, The bill takes the care of water power in national 


forests from the Forest Service and gives it to the Interior Depart- 
ment. The water-power legislation is too favorable to the men who 


control through 18 corporations more than half the total water po ver 
used throughout the United States.” 
The main crux of the argument with the public is how to obtain 


cheap power, for cheap power means cheap fertilizer, cheap munitions, 
cheap light, cheap heat, cheap freight, cheap paper. That, rather than 
posterity, is the crux of necessity now. 


[From the Manufacturers’ Record, Mar. 16, 1916.] 


VAST INDUSTRIAL ENTERPRISES THAT ARE PLANNED FOR ALABAMA— 
DEVELOPMENTS THE ALABAMA POWER CO.’S NEW $100,000,000 MAY 
SECURE—NITRATB PLANTS AS A MEASURE OF NATIONAL PREPARED- 
NESS—DEMANDS THAT BAN ON INDUSTRIES BE REMOVED, 


[By Albert Phenis.] 


100,000,000 of new capital assured the Alabama Power Co. 
evelopment of its various water-power sites on the rivers of 
„as announced in the Manufacturers’ Record of last week, be- 
wildering ibilities of industrial expansion for the Birmingham 
district and all of Alabama are brought into view. Im a letter from 
James Mitchell, president of the Alabama Power Co., to the Manufac- 
turers’ Record the statement was made that the entire amount of 
$100,000.000 had been arranged for through an issue of bonds, and 
that while only $4,000,000 would be utilized at this time, and this for 
the addition of duplicate units to the hydroelectric power plant in 
operation at Lock 12, Coosa River, and an auxiliary steam plant of 
20,000 kilowatts capacity, the remaining $96,000,000 would be at com- 
mand for further hydroclectric developments as the demands for power 
were manifested. 

No more interesting or important development could be made at this 
time than that of the Alabama Power Co.'s site at Muscle Shoals, on 
the Tennessee. Four years ago the company had set aside funds for 
the construction of a dam at Lock 18, on the Coosa, a few miles down 
the stream from Lock 12. A plant of equal size of that at Lock 12 
was proposed, and in addition foreign money had been pledged for the 
construction there of a cyannmid plant to cost $3,000,000. Mr. Frank 
S. Washburn, vice prendent of the Alabama company. a scientist, engi- 
neer, and capitalist, is at the head of a cyanamid plant at Niagara 
Falls, Ontario, and is entirely familiar with the commercial and chem- 
ical sides of the methods of extracting nitrogen from the air for use 
in the manufacture of nitric acids for fertilizers and likewise for ex- 
plosives. It was no promoter’s dream, therefore, this plan to build a 
cyanamid plant at the proposed water-power development at Lock 18. 

President Taft vetoed the congressional measure granting the right 

to build a dam at Lock 18—a concession to the same influence that is 
now flooding newspaper offices with attacks on the present Shields bill 
and that was described by ex-Secretary Garrison at a recent committee 
hearing as not a “conservationist” but a “ reservationist "—one 
which desires to prevent the development of any natural resource that 
would prove beneficial to any of the people who are now on earth. 
a consequence the dam at Lock 18 was not built and never has been 
built, and the $3,000,000 of foreign money that would have secured 
the completion long ago of a cyanamid plant on the Coosa near Bir- 
mingham left the country and was used to expand the cynamid plant 
at Niagara, beyond the Canadian border. 

Thus, there is no plant in this country, outside of the recently opened 
one at Nitrolee, S. C.. where nitrogen is extracted from the air. This 
country is almost wholly dependent on Chile for its nitrates—a supply 
that would at once be cut off in case of war against the United States— 
and in times of peace there is a dependence on Chile for fertilizer 
materials that is a burden and an enormous expense. 

The vital necessity of a plant for getting nitrates from the air has 
become apparent to everyone who has given the most superficial study 
to the subject of preparedness. Without synthetic nitrates Germany 
would have been prostrate early in the war—hnad there been a war. 
Not a pound of Chilean nitrates has been imported into Germany since 
the war began, and yet there is no scarcity of nitrates, for explosives 
or for fertilizers, thanks to the extraordinary development that has 
been made there in the extraction of nitrogen from the air. 

A realization of the utterly helpless condition in which the United 
States wonld find itself as to explosives if at war with any important 
power has finally aroused the country to the necessity for a great plant 
to extract nitrogen from the air, The naval consulting board urges 
such a plant, and the recently reported Army appropriation bill of 
Congress specifically recommends it. 

Since the unanswered and unanswerable argument was made by the 
Manufacturers Record that no scheme of preparedness that did not 
provide for munition plants—nitrate factories and all—in the interior 
of the country, away from the vulnerable, easily captured seaboard 
centers, could be anything but an idle dream, it is a matter of common 
agreement that a synthetic nitrogen plant should be located in the zone 
of the great water-power sites of the South. 

The greatest undeveloped water power in the South is that at 
Muscle Shoals, in the Tennessee River near Florence, Ala. This has 
often been referred to as the logical site for a great cyanamide plant. 

That such a development was in mind when the Alabama Power Co. 
financed its recent $100.000,000 loan is indicated by the company’s 
previous efforts to establish such a plant, and also by the statement 
of one familiar with the company’s plans that the building of the 
Muscle Shoals Dam would mean the expenditure of $50,000,000 in dam, 
power plant, factories, and all. 

The sites owned by the Alabama Power Co. inclnde a number on the 
Coosa River, one on the Tallapoosa, one on Little River, and the one at 
Muscle Shoals. When all are fully developed the total capacity would 
be approximately 1,000,000 horsepower. The capitalization of the 
company is $50,000,000. 
The present completed plant at Lock 12 has about 20,000 horse- 
power capacity. It supplies power and light to companies and indi- 
viduals in Birmingham and a number of neighboring cities in Alabama, 

Officials of the company believe that Birmingham is certain to become 
a greater industrial center than Pittsburgh. The center of the richest 
mineral section in the world, with more coal than Europe contains. 
and with coking coal, fron ore, and iimestone in such phenome 
proximity as can nowhere else be found, there are also water-power 

ossibilities in Alabama snfficient in themselves to attract great indus- 
Prial development. In -addition to an increasingly large installation 
of electrochemical plants and other industries not now known to 
Birmingham, it is the belief of the company that Rirmingham ougħt 

fe center of gravity for the cotton industry of the country. As 
sellers of power 't is the announced purpose of the company to secure 
users of large units of power, and it thus becomes thelr business to 
develop the community by every possible means, 


With 
for the 
Ala 
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With the passage of the Shields Ml in the United Sta 


by a large majority, there is ho 
some measure that will make 1 
development in the South. There 
e nich has held t projects 
neidental to s stagnation, w 8 up Pro 

not only in the South, but all over the country as w. the manu- 
facturers of tydroe'ectric machinery have voiced a pr against 
conditions that interfere with their activities. Such manufacturers, 
Pr hee an investment of at least $200,000,000 and 
ILA 


that this Congress will finally pass 


ican Ro 
fining Co., anaconda 
Foundry & Machine Co., Gould Manufacturing Co., o 
James Leffel & Co., Springfield, Ohio; Locke Insulater mpage ene eee ey 

* eral El Ohio Brass Co., 5 „ 
Ohio; Pelton Water Wheel Co., San Francisco; Pittsh 


York, Pa.: 8 3 
Thomas & Sons Co., Wellman, Seaver, Mo Co., East Liverpool, 
Ohio; Westinghouse Electric Manufacturing 0. 

The organization proposes to maintain offices in Washington and to 
carry on a campaign of publicity and education in the effort to 
foster an industry of large magnitude and public importance, and 
thereby solve one of the problems of na pr ess in the only 
way it can be solved—by petting nitrates frem the air by electricity 
instead of paying Chite millions of dollars every year in times of parn 
With the certainty of having the nitrate supplies cut off in time of war. 


— 


From the Journal of Electricity, Power, and Gas, Mar. 18, 1916. 
THE SHIELDS BILL. 

After four weeks’ debate the Shields navigable-stream water- er 
bill has passed the Senate by a vote of 46 to 22 and now goes to the 
Tlouse. hat this notable result has been attained, notwithstanding 
the distractions incident to war and preparedness, should be a matter 
of congratulation to ee inte: in the development of our 
latent water powers, which, Hke a sleeping giant, need but be put to 
work to create new wealth and support new peoples on lands now 
disused. This is che mest notable congressional recognition of western 


needs to date. 
The Shields bill as it passed the Senate is a splendid, practical 
measure. It will it of the harnessin many 


of water power 

parts of the country. Nor is this all. While Congress is not likely 

at the present session to make any great appropriations for the im- 

provement of rivers and harbors, the great hydroelectric developments 
e by the enactment of this measure will make many rivers 

navigable far into the interior by private capital instead of by public 


taxation. 
Briefly stated, the bill pa authority to the Secretary of War to 
or the construction, maintenance, and opera- 


that navig 
at nay 
or to oe 
be Py for public lands occupied, the “ renson- 
ableness to be determined by the Secretary of War, who is also to 
formulate all regulatory measures. 
It is believed that this bill fully protects the public interest and yet 
vides sufficient incentive to j the pore developer in solicit- 
— private funds. It passed by the House. this bill should usber in an 
era of low-head power developments exceeding in capacity the - 
head plants which have already made the West preeminent el y. 
The power thus released for human utilization will make 
irrigation and reclamation projects as well as mate $ 
electrochemical and electrometallurgical industries. Its probable en- 
actment will mark an in this electrical age. 
With the Shields bill yet to pass the House and the 
tion of the Ferris bill yet to pass the Senate, onl. 
necessary to provide ed relief has been taken. igo! 5 
against both these measures is being iferd Pinchot 
and his followers, who seum to upon these Measures as a means 
of rescuing themselves from political obscurity. It is a fact greatly to 
be regretted that matters so vital to the economic — of the West 
are at the mercy of politicians, who apparently value their own prefer- 
ment above the common welfare. 


ers modifica- 
f the action 
rous 


[From the Daily Missoullan, Missoula, Mont., Mar. 19, 1916.1 
Wastep Warn Power Leaves Nation Minus Poworn SUPPLY. 


Sensational charges involving America’s pitiful lack of ingredients 
for explosives are stirring the Senate of the United States. velop- 
ments of the last few days have brought out the fact that the United 
ox ite is Loe an ord dependent on foreign countries for the bases of 

s ves. 

The 2 of actual cenditions 1s regarded as the most important 
development up to date in the preparedness situation. Senators are 
saying there is little use to provide fortifications, big guns, or even 
more battleships, if our powder supply runs out. The keen edge of 
interest bas been whetted by cables revealing the tremendous use of 

losives in the present war, especially at Verdun. 

n spite of efforts to keep this critical national situation secret from 
the p lic—or rather from agents of foreign countries—disclosure of 
the facts has just been made in the Senate debate on water-power leg- 
isla tion. he reason fer the revelation is that the passage of two 
bills—the general dam bill introduced by Senator SHIELDS, of Tennes- 
see, and the bill for — we sites on the public domain, intro- 
‘duced by Senator MYERS, o ontana the way for Uncle Sam to 
make his own nitrates for explosives right at home by taking nitrogen 
from the atmosphere through water power without asking leave of 
any foreign nation. 

tor SHIELDS, who is responsible for making public the situation, 
declares that in the event of a blockade of certain seaports “ our ships, 
forts, and troops would have silently to surrender after the small reserve 


stores of nitric acid and sal 
would be no powder left and not 
There has 


ter bad been ultized, because there 
g to make it of.“ 
no denial of Senator Sulzlps's charge. 


WILL REDUCE FERTILIZER PRICES. 


2 5 Bay Daian . in its ry peace 

s ea legi. on will, if passed, uce the price 
of the . — — tortilieer 1 by supplying cheaper nitrates. It would also 
immediately open the way for cheap power for a multitude of other 


are opposing development which 
reduction in power prices. 
Congress has been talking about water-power legislation for eight 
years, but has done nothing, while water powers running to waste are 
said by Government experts to represent energy pes to that generated 
by an annual coal consumption of more than 100,000,000 tons. More 
a million horsepower of hydroelectricity in Europe is devoted to 
varied industries, experts say but there ıs not one such establishment 


in the United States. 

Engineers, bankers, chemists, business men, and others who know 
the practical side of the water-power business have told co sional 
committees that the reason America has none of these new industries 
and the reason why 70 per cent of our water powers are running to 
waste is because the present laws do not offer terms upon which Amer- 
ican investors are willing to put their money into these enterprises. 
Pending legislation, they say, will, if pa: ish the necessary 
incentive to capital. 


Water-power development has been var of at a standstill in the 
United States for years, not is ng development impossible but 


injuring existing industries. cturers of hydraulic and electrical 
opponat have told congressional ommittees that they are “ hard 

„ One Philadelphia plant, with $2,000,000 invested in buildings 
and machinery for making water whee! and normally ra more 
than a thousand men, was shut down for 10 months last year. nty- 
five hundred engineers, heretofore employed in building dams and 
plante, are said to be out of work. Thousands of men would 
2 if construction on water-power plants were not held up. 

hose in charge of the legislation say they are encouraged greatly 
over the letters that farmers and other citizens are writing to their 
Senators and Congressmen in favor of these bills. 


{From New York Evening Post, Mar. 16, 1916.] 
THE WATER-POWER BILLs. 


wer 
so be 


The public business at Washington is in a very backward state. Sen- 
ator UNvErwoop declared on Monday that in ali his congr onal 
experience he had never known the appropriation bills to so de- 


The Sena e one. 


Representative Mann uttered a ing in 

tant 9 of the session. He said it was time to drop Foe oct 
i But 

es, 

It finally voted 


layed. te has not yet passed a Indeed, but one 
has it. warnin, 


questiim of what 
by a narrow majority to take up the Ferris water-power bill, which 
the House on January 8. ving thus exhausted itself in decil- 

what to do next; the Senate did nothing and adjourned. 
ne water-power bill was by the Senate on March 8. It is 
the so-called Shields bill. ‘his has to de with the construction of 


oper 
on is age, wea Colorado, 
with 


ee fit. 

rado, asserts that the aim of the Ferris bill is to “ confiscate” water 
power belonging to the States. And he virtually served notice that 
the handful of Senators from the Rocky Mountain States would not 
permit ios Megs of the to come to a vote in the Senate. There 
could hardly be a more brutal and defiant way of setting up the 
Senatorial privilege of unlimited debate and endless obstruction t 
the national principle of conserving na resources and r g 
their use. 

The power bills have been sharply attacked from the other end of 
the line. Mr. Gifford Pinchot has denounced them as the worst “grab” 
by the corporations ever attempted. Representative KENT, of ornia, 
has bitterly. condemned them, and has received a letter from President 
Wilson expressing the opinion—a right and just opinion—that it would 
be better to let the water go on running to waste than to with 
its use and control on improper terms. But the whole question is, 
obviously, whether the terms pro are improper. To the Ferris bill 
as it passed the House, Mr. Pinchot gave his certificate of approval. It 
contained tLe provision for 50-year leases, which even — . — con- 
servationists now agree to be necessary. As the bill has been amended 
by the Senate committee, however, Mr. Pinchot assalls it, along with 
the Shields bill, as the sum of viliainies. is charges 


tions to an 
from giving uttention t 
R on to 

Our own belief is that anyone who, even approaching the water- 
power bills with a prejudice against them, gives them a close study, 
will find that they have a great deal to commend them. In their gen- 
eral aim they appear to be along the lines of Secretary Lane's recom- 
mendations. That is, they regulate, they restrict, they provide safe- 
guards, yet they permit of development on a commercial basis. Doubt- 
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less a keen lawyer might find lurking perils in phraseology; a layman 
will suspect some. It is possible that the true and | interests of 
national conservation are endangered by one paragrap or another. 
We freely admit this, though our own examination of the bills does not 
disclose the alleged glaring defects. But our purpose at present is 
neither ta defend nor attack the bills as they stand. What we would 
urge is that the whole subject be given fair consideration in Congress 
and by the press; that the minds of those interested be brought 
together, and that the great need of reasonable legislation on this sub- 
or is not lost sight of in angry controversies over details. The 

nited States is lagging behind in hydroelectric development, and the 
chief reason is that for six or elght years we have been laboring in 
vain to secure laws under which this neglected national work can be 
done. It will be a severe reproach to Congress If it falls to give due 
weight to this branch of national preparedness and does not hammer 
out workable bills, fair to all concerned, before it adjourns. 


{From St. Louis Globe Democrat, Mar. 10, 1916.) 
SHIELDS WATER-POWER BILL, 


The decisive vote of the Senate in favor of the Shields water-power 
Lill was a victory for the school of conservation which believes that 
the water should be used for power as soon as possible, so as to con- 
serve coal and petroleum. The resolutions committee of the Fifth 
National Conservation Congress estimated that the country could save 
$200,000,009 a year on fuel by prompt development of hydroelectric 
jower. There is another and smaller school of conservation, of which 
ir. Pinchot is the most prominent personality, which is chiefly inter- 
ested In keeping the water-power sites out of pores hands. This 
school has gioried in the defeat of previous bills, but has done nothing 
toward utilizing water power, It has saved waterfalls from use, but 
has let the countiy pay its excessive annual toll for steam pomor 

The long debate in the Senate revealed that the principal question is 
whether the Government or State shall be permitted to take over a 
plant at the end of 50 years at the actual vaiue then, determined by 
agreement or condemnation proceedings, or whether it shall pay only 
what the piant bas actually cost. There is no agreement to take it 
over at all. The investor is asked to make the venture. If he loses 
money, it is poyolveely lost. If he builds up a valuable property he 
must sell out, if the Government wishes to buy, for what the site 
costs now, with his actual expenditures added. It is a heads I win 
and tails you lese! proposition. mandy. favors Government or State 
ownership now. The Government merely asks an option, which can 
be exercised {1 the experiment is successful. 

The bill provides for control of charges by State and Federal au- 
thorities. Every reasonable safeguard is provided to prevent abuse. 
The sites must be acquired at actual value, under the yarlous State 
laws. There is no bonus or grant, such as Congress voted the rail- 
ways for the development of the great West. A slight monopolistic 
feature is almost unavoidable, but the bill prohibits improper practices 
as well as discriminatory charges. ‘The critics of the bill offer no con- 
structive alternative. hey would merely load the bill down with such 
amendments that capital would not take the risk. If they have their 
way, they thould entitle their act “An academic theory as to how 
water power might be developed if capital could be induced to invest 
in the experiment.” 


{Editorial from the Evening Post, New York, Friday, May 5, 1916.] 


That the National Conservation Congress should have indorsed the 
Shields bill by a vote of 116 to 39 is a severe blow to Pinchot, Garfield, 
and other extreme conseryationists. ‘There was no division upon prin- 
ciples, but merely upon the interpretation of the Shields measure. The 
majority of the Conservation Congress plainly thought that its provi- 
sions could be accepted literally and in good faith. It meant what it 
said in piving the Government the right to take over private water- 
power plants on nayigable streams at the end of 50 years at actual 
valuation. But ex-Secretary of the Interior Garfield was certain that 
the bili: “turns over to private monopoly public power in perpetuity. 
The 50-years’ limitation as proposed is nothing more than u mere 
fiction.” The minority resolutions held that power sites should not 
be disposed of in perpetuity, but retained in Federal control. The 
majority made much of the fact that the Senate, after careful debate, 
had not seen in the bill the “mere fiction" of which Garfield spoke: 
and an even weightier consideration is that Secretary Lane has not 
done so. Upon details of the measure there may be disagreement, but 
its guaranty of a 650-years’ tenure seems necessary to invite capital 
into a risky fleld. 


From the Ottumwa Courier, Mar. 14, 1916.] 
SUTELDS WATER-POWER BILL, 


The Shields water-power bill authorizing the Secretary of War to 
grant permits for the building of dams and power plants on navigable 
streams is about ready for a vote in the United States Senate. This 
will be the first vote taken in the Senate on a general water-power 
measure in the elght years that the subject of conservation of natural 
resonrees has been under consideration in Congress. Two water-power 
bills passed the House last year and dicd in the Senate. 

Senate leaders and military authorities i the Shields bill as a 
vital feature of the preparedness program. It is estimated that there 
is 60,000,000 horsepower of natural energy In the navigable streams of 
the United States, of which nine-tenths is Sawing to waste. These 
great water powers have been locked out of use up to now, as a special 
act of Congress bas been necessary for each 5 85 plant, and it has 
been impossible to pass workable tracts for t development of large 
water powers, 

Senator EMIELDS, of Tennessee, announced in the Senate that the pas- 
sage of this bill weuld be followed by early development of waterpowers 
aggregating 15.000.000 horsepower, or a volume of electricity equal to 
that produced by a coal pac it of 100,000,000 tons a year. Engi- 
neers estimate that development of this amount of water power equals 
a saving of $700,000 a day in coal bills. 

It is known that a number of big electrochemical plants for making 
saltpeter and nitric acid from the air have been planned by private 
enterprise, and will be built as soon as the Shields bill becomes a law 
and makes it possible to finance these undertakings. These chemicals 
nre essential to the manufacture of explosives and agricultural fer- 
tillzers, and at present the United States is 3 dependent for its 
supply upon the nitrate deposits of Chile. The Chilean Government 
collects a high tax upon every ton of nitrate porien: There is at 
re not a single atmospheric nitrogen plant in this country, although 
rope has 1,200,000 horsepower of hydroelectricity devoted to this 


use, and Germany is making 600,000 tons of saltpeter a year in such 
establishments for military and agricultural uses. 

Electrification of railroads, manufacture of fron and steel in electric 
furnaces, and extensive irrigation developments in the West are among 
other benefits expected to be derived from the utilization of large water 
powers for generation of cheap electricity. 

Under the terms of the Shields bill the Secretary of War is author- 
ized to nt permits for dams and power plants where he believes 
the building of such dams will improve navigability of streams, Dams 
are to be built without cost to the Government, and the grantees are 
to provide and operate locks, gat sluieceways, etc.. all without cost 
to the Government. Permits may be granted to individuals, political 
subdivisions of States, cities, or other municipal corporations, or to 
publiec-utility corporations. Intrestate business and rates of companies 
operating under the act are to be regulated by the States and interstate 
service and rates by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Municipally owned dams and power plants for irrigation or for su 
lying power for municipal purposes are to be given preference in mak- 
ng leases for surplus water power in the streams. The bill does not 

apply to water power on small streams and creeks used for gristmills, 
sawmills, ete. 

The measure contains a drastic antimonopoly clause, providing that 
no dam or works constructed under its provisions shall be owned, lea 
controlled, or operated “by any device or in any manner so that they 
form ors of or in any way effect any combination in the form of 
unlawful hea elt or form the subject of any unlawful constraint or 
5 to limit the output ef clectrical energy or in restraint of 

rade. 


[From the Albany Argus, Mar. 13, 1916.] 
DEVELOPING WATER POWER, 


The bill for development of water power, which has now passed the 
Senate after four weeks of debate, differs in many respects from the 
measure passed in the House several weeks ago, and so materially 
that it is designated as the Shields bill, after the name of the Ten- 
nessee Senator mostly responsible for it. Gifford Pinchot is up in 
arms against it, characterizing it as “the most serious attack upon 
conservation since the effort to turn Alaska over to the Guggenheims 
was blocked in 1910.” 

That this is an extravagant statement is obvious from comparison 
of its provisions with those of the House bill which Pinchot approved 
in behalf of the conservationists and which was framed in the main 
along the Hnes recommended by Secretary Lane. The two Houses 
in smoothing out the differences in conference will. if we are not mis- 
taken, find merits worth adoption in both bills, 

In essential purpose the two bills are the same in that they would 
provide for the early development of some 18.000.000 horsepower from 
navigable streams that are under Federal jurisdiction, so that Uncle 
Sam's consent ts necessary for their utilization for this purpose. The 
harnessing of their power would mean a savin yeasty of 100,000,000 
tons of coal, for which $250,000,000 is spent. he points of difference 
deal with the question of how far it js necessary or safe or just to 
go in inducing private enterprise and capital to take hold of the de- 
velopment work. Under the Senate bill leases of water-power sites 
may be secured from the Secretary of War to run for 50 years and, 
if the Government at the end of that time wishes to take over the 
plants, a “fair value” must determine the price which the Govern- 
ment will pay to the private owners. The element of “ unearned in- 
crement.” which might be great in that time, is the subject of the 
chief dispute. Critics of the Senate bill insist that if this feature 
stands water-power companies might be able to get “too fat a thing” 
in selling out to the Government. 

In the main the business done by the companies will be an intra- 
stato one; so it is provided tbat it shall be regulated by the public 
utility commissioners of the States themselves, the interstate busi- 
ness alone being left to regulation by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission of the United States. This again is attacked as giving the 
advantage to the companies in the States where they can control the 
commissions—a very usual line of argument for centralizing power, 
without stopping to think what of evil as well as good could be within 
reach of a body whereia all contro] ts concentrated. Moreover, could 
pretense be erected that would stand for stretching the Federal arm 
into such a business exclusively within the borders of a single State? 

One-half of the water power now tn public use is controlled by 18 

eat companies and thougn full monopolization is hardly to be feared 
here are tendencies in that direction, especially because of the in- 
fluence of the great supply companies, and they would be likely to be 
strengthened under centralized supervisory control. All hands are 
agreed that regulatory power is needed oyer such a utilization for 
private profit of great natural resources. The dispute is simply as to 
which is the fairest and most effective way of exercising it, 

Much was made in the argument on the bill of the need of securing 
great water powers for the extraction of nitrogen from the air, as 
Germany is doing, as a part of a policy of . because of 
the need of that clement for gunpowder. be House Army bill in- 
cludes a provision for this pu . But the need for the works of 

ace and for the elimination of cnormous needless cost for our indus- 
ries is manyfold greater, 


[From the Electrical Age, March, 1916.] 
WATER-POWER DEVELOPMENT, 


The investigation of the country's water-power development by the 
Department „ Agriculture, which we abstract on another page, at least 
establishes certain points as being true for the time. It shows that the 
public service companies account ‘or about. one-fourth of the total 
primary electric power of the ccuntry and about alf of the ceveloped 
water power. It also shows that 68 per cent of the total publie service 
company power is in the hands of about 85 corporations, of whi-h 6 
control one-fourth, and that these corporations are closely related as 
to h_ldings and ownership. 

All this is not very new and could have been pretty closely forecasted 
by anyone conversant with the facts. But a feature of the report that 
has caused some comment is that which shows that the development 
of water powers during the three years just passed has been three 
times as great as that of steam power, and that the development in 
the Mountain and Pacific Coast States has been over twice as rapid as 
that of the country at large. 

As these Western States contain nearly three-1curths of tLe country’s 
total water power, it is to be expected that the principal development 
would take piace ere. That this fact has been brought out by the 


report is not particularly comforting to many of the opponents of the 
existing laws, whose efforts in Congress resulted in its making. 


It has 


1916. 


been persisteatly claimed that tue present laws relating to the develop- 
ment of water power on public lands were thro*tling the progress of 
the countcy, particuiarly of the western country. This view has been 
behind much of the agitation about water power and has had cre- 
dence in high places. lt has been expressec by the Pres.dent, Secretary 
of be Interior Lane, and most committees that have investigated the 
matter, 

At first glance it would seem that there is no ground for the belief 
that public-land water-power development bas been checked. On the 
contrary. the rt s the present situation in the West an “ over- 
development.” ts conclusion is that not only has the present régime 
fostered the investment of capital in water power but that it has gone 
too far and overstimu'ated it. 

Is this opinion based on the fact that eleciricaliy generated water 
power per capita in the States in question is rom 120 horsepower per 
1,000 inhabitants in the Mountain States to 160 in the Pacific States 
as 27 7 750 30 for the country at large? If so, it is apparent to some 
that it stands on a poor foundation. 

It a reason is 2 for the fourfold 8 of water power 
per capita in the West as compared with that of the rest of the 
country, it is not to be found in the enticements to capital offered by 
the existin laws and lations. It lies, figuratively and actually, 
much deeper—it is to be found in the lack of ccal out there. 

if this section of our contry is to progress industrially it must 
progress by means of oil power and water power and in spite of lack 
of coal pwer. That electrically genorated water power there is more 
than fourfold that of the country at large is so because of the de- 
mand for cheapest power available ‘1 that 8 else. 

For this reason all will not agree with those who are satistied with 
the present state of fairs. Why should not the p: nderance of 
Walter power per 1,000 inhabitants in the West be fivefold or tenfold 
greater than for the country at large? In many places the actual 
excess cost price o: coal as compared to the average cost for the 
country at large aproaches that 9 Therein Hes the real 
reason of hydroelectric development. 

In the Eastern and Central 3tates the coal mine is still activel 
competing with water power. In the West the latter has the ad- 
vantage. And, from all points of view, it is probab!e that the actual 


effect of the present laws on this subject has to hold back legiti- 
5 — Korn: Hence the persistent efforts that are beirg made to re- 
orm them, 


Sound regulation -č these resources demands that there chould be no 
unnecessary clog to needed developments, If there are features of 
the existing Jaws that have this effect, then the growth of water- 
poner use, as shown, has progressed in spite of these adverse factors. 
5 er ae removed, none can deny that it wili be all the better for 

e indus 


[From the Age-Herald, Birmingham, Ala., Mar. 13, 1916.] 

ALABAMA WILL Reap BOUNTIFUL Harvest IF Suretps BILL 1s ENACTED 

INTO Law—BaNKHBAD AND UNDERWOOD OVERWHELMED WITH CON- 

GRATULATIONS ON ITS PASSAGE BY BENATE—MEASURE WiLL Hirr 

SHOALS IN HOUSE, ADVOCATES FEAR—WILL BE OPPOSED BY THE So- 

CALLED CONSERVATIONISTS—SHOULD Save HUNDRED MILLION Tons 

or COAL ANNUALLY, 

[By Hugh W. Roberts.] 
WASHINGTON, March 12. 

Judging from the fact that Senator BaxK HEAD and Senator UNDER- 
woop have been overwhelmed by the unanimous congratulation of citi- 
zens of the Tennessee Valley, it is evident that Alabamlans believe that 
as a result of the passage of the Shields dam bill a great blessing will 
be in store for the State. 


e measure, after a long, hard fight, ssed the Senate by a big 
majority. It will encounter shoals in the House. It is o poaed ty the 
so-called conservationists, although Senator SHIELDS contends. that as 


the development of latent water power will prevent the consumption of 
00,000,000 tons of coal per annum, the advocates of the bill are the 
real conservationists. 

At any rate, the idea obtains that if the bill is eventually enacted 
into law all streams in Alabama capable of generating power will be 
developed, and that the State as a result will be immeasurably en- 
riched. All dams constructed by Individuals or corporations will cost the 
Government nothing and must an aid to navigation. The individual 
or corporation constructing the dam retains a lease without taxation 
for 50 years. 

THE BILL’S TERMS, 


Under the terms of the bill the Secretary of War is authorized to 
grant prun for dams and power plants where he believes the building 
of such dams will a navigability of streams. Dams are to be 
built without cost to the Government, and the ntees are to provide 
and operate locks, gates, sluice ways, etc., all without cost to the 
Government. Permits may be granted to individuals, political subdivi 
sions of States, cities, or other municipal corporations, or to public-utility 
corporations. Intrastate business and rates of companies operating 
under the act are to be regulated by the States, and interstate service 
and rates by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

All plans for dams and works are to be approved by the War Depart- 
ment as being the most adaptable plans for improvement of navigation 
and fullest development of water-power possibilities. The pian ee is 
to pay a rental fór public lands used, and a charge for rights and 

rivileges in use of water, these rentals and charges to be fixed at the 
Alseret on of the Secretary of War, and the money received from same 
to into a special fund in the United States Treasury to be used for 
further improvement of waterways. Actual construction work on an 
project is to be begun within two years of the granting of the permit, 
and the works are to be completed within such reasonable time as the 
Secretary may prescribe. For failure to complete the works as directed, 
or for violation of the provisions of the act or noncompliance with 
regulations or orders of the War Department, the grantee is subject to 
heavy cash penalties or to revocation of the grant. 


FIFTY-YEAR PERMITS, 


Permits are to be granted for 50 igre after which time the Govern- 
ment may either extend the original lease, make a new Ent or upon 
one year’s notice take over the property upon payment of its fair value, 


this value to be determined by mutual agreement or by the Federa 
courts, and not to include any allowance for any rights peun by the 
ts granted by 


Government. The bill also provides that no value of rig 
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the Government shall be allowed in fixing rates to consumers. Dams, 
jocks, and other structures used primarily for improving navigation are 
to be exempt from taxation. 

Municipality-owned dams and power plants for irrigation or for 3 2 
plying power for municipal purposes are to be given preference 
making leases for surplus water powers in the streams. 

The measure contains a drastic antimonopoly clause, providing that no 
dam or works constructed under its provisions shali be owned, leased, 
controlled or operated “ by any device or in any manner so that they 
form part of or in any way ect any combination In the form of an 
unlawful monopoly or form the subject of any unlawful constraint or 
ponani racy, to t the output of clectrical energy or in restraint of 

e. 


[From the San Diego Tribune.) 
SOME OF THE FALLACIES OF PINCHOT CONSERVATION. 


In an open letter to Gifford Pinchot, president of the National Con- 
Servation Association, from the water-power development association, it 
is shown that under the kind of restriction and high rentals in the 
present laws, approved by the Pinchot conservationists, development 
nas PERCU come to a standstill; and that no large powers have 
been ing developed In the national forests and the public 


n built on navigable streams in the last 10 years. 

And in this same period water powers in Europe have had the greatest 
area of development known to history. 

Under the restrictive policies of the United States, for 10 years past, 
not a single electrochemical plant using water power has been built 
In this country, while in the same years Europe has developed more 
than a million horsepower of hydroeivtricity devoted to fixation of 
atmospheric nitrogen alone, Restrictive Jaws and water-power failures 
in this country have so discouraged investment that some of our largest 
2 . of recent years have been compelled to seek financial 
aid abroad, 

Every kilowatt of electricity produced by water power is the approxi- 
mate equivalent of 2 pounds of coal saved for future consumption. 

Ever dollar added to the cost of water-power development adds to 
the cost of supplying power to the consumer, decreases tne possibilities 
of production of power cheap enough upon which to build great new 
enterprises, lessens the margin of economy between generating power 
by water and by steam, and diminishes the number of water powers 
that cau be economically and profitably developed, in like manner and 
extent diminishing the hope of conserving the fuel supply. 

Pinchot charges that tne Shields bill just passed by the Senate does 
not protect pubiic rights, because at the end of 50 years, in buying the 
plants, the Government would be compelled to take over transmission 
and distributing systems dependent upon the water powers for their 
value; in other words, Mr. Pinchot would have the Government dis- 
courage investment in such utilities by destroying the value of the 
properties at the end of 50 years. 

If the Government bought the generating plant and not the distribut- 
ing system, the entire scheme would be up in the air,” for Mr. Pinchot 
in his objection makes no provision for the use or disposition of the 


power, 

He probably intends that the whole cost of the plant shall be 
amortized, and the property turned over to the Government free of 
cost at the end of the period, but evidently he does not take into con- 
sideration that the amortization cost would have to be aaded to tne 
pra prices, and would operate to discourage water-power development 
n the same manner and for the same reasons as wouid the imposition 
of any other form of rental or taxation adding unnecessarily to the 
cost of power. 

Use is the highest form of conservation of water power; but Mr, 
Pinchot either doesn't know that or refuses to admit it. 

i ane entire Pinchot scheme of conservation is demagogic and sophis- 
tical. 

Pinchot probably knows better, but it does not suit his personal or 
political purposes to have it right and for the best interests of tbe 
country and posterity. 


(Editorial from the Engineering Record of Apr. 8, 1916.] 
THE SHIELDS BILL, 


For years this journa: has been urging the need for Federal legis- 
lation which would encourage the rapid development of our wasting 
water powers. As is well known the only form of permit which can 
be secured now is revocable at any time. Under this provision capital 
has been deterred from water-power investment. So patent is the 
present unfavorable situation, so apparent is it that true conservation 
demands the utilization of energy now being wasted, that the demand 
for suitable legisiation is heard from every quarter. Year after year 
measures have been introduced. Much time has been consumed in hear- 
ings, yet always the pressure of legislation has resulted in the measures 
dying with the termination of the sessions. In the fall of 1913 the 

ational Conservation Congress met in Washington to discuss the ques- 
tion. The water-power committee brought in not only majority and 
minority reports but also a set of * unanimous recommendations,” which 
had the support of the entire committee. These recommendations, too, 
were the burden of the majority and minority reports, which differed 
from each other and from the, unanimous recommendations in minor 
respect only—and chietly in the emphasis which the minority report 
laid on the danger of water-power monopoly. An examination of the 
Shields bill, side by side with these recommendations, shows that each 
of them has been embodied in the Nhields bill, save only that which 
provides that the Government should reserve the right of receiving a 
compensation for the power — It is the omission of such a 
reseryation which has brought forth the chief opposition to the measure. 
As to this matter there is ground for argument. The only reason for 
demanding such a clause is that the State public-service commissions, 
to which the bill gives the right of regulating Interstate rates, might 
be subservient to the wishes of the water-power companies. Rates 
might thus be set which would fail to return to the public its share of 
the water-power berefits. With our present experience in regulation, 
however, the danger is rather that the attitude of the commissions 
toward the companies will be inimical. Where power is transmitted 
across State boundaries the Interstate Commerce Commission would 
control the rates. The real injustice to the public would come, in the 
opinion of this journal, in cases where a power was granted for the 
use, exclusively or In large part, of a single industry. And this would 
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apply whether the mdustry received the grant directly or through a sub- 
diary. Where a pcwer is so granted, the may get an in- 
ordinate return and the public no There uld be a clause in 
the bill, therefore, which would allow the Government to lay a tax on 
that part of the power used by a 1 proprietor whenever power 80 
used exceeds 40 per cent of the total generated. With mis addition 
the Shields bill should meet the hearty mags sere of : tizens. 
So amended it would adeguately protect the interests of pubiic, 
and make tt possip’e to attract investors. The bill should then receive 
favorable -action zu the House. 


[From the Washington Post, May 7, 1916.] 

Vast POWER WASTED—STREAMS CAN po Work OF NEARLY Two BILLION 
MEN, Says LANE-—NEW INDUSTRIAL Dra SEEN—HAMPERING LAWS 
BLAMED FOR LOCKING UP COUNTRY’S RESOURCES—PREDICTION MADE 
Taar West WILL RIVAL DAST AS ‘STHEL AND IRON PRODUCER—NI- 
TRATES FOR STARVED LAND, 

[By Franklin K. Lane.] 


in the dawn of an age in which power is the 

progress. The productive abilities of our 
by the use of probably 125,000,000 
not including the animal power fur- 
nish by 30,000,000 horses and mules. When applied to industrial 
1 electrical horsepower does the work of 10 men without tiring. 
That is, 1 electrica! horscpower, continously operated, does as muc 
work as 30 men working in eight-hour shifts, 

Conservation of human labor goes hand in hand with utilization of 
mechanical energy, and utilization of that form of energy most cheaply 
and least wastefully develo accomplishes the maximum in free ig 
man from muscular toil and increasing his productivity. In the las 
decade we ‘have ‘harnessed for our utilities and industrial needs some- 
thing tike 6,600,000 ‘horsepower of water. This means, in terms of 
liuman energy, that streams which before that time flowed on in waste 
are now doing work equivalent to the labor of 180,000,000 men working 
eight hours a day. 


We are living to-da 
basis for our material 
100,000,000 people are increased 
horsepower of mechanical energy, 


POWER OF 1,800,000,000 MEN, 


This accomplishment stands for real progress, but, as compared with 
our possibili „it ts mot such penen as we should have obtained. 
Although we are utilizing to-day 6,000,000 horsepower of water, we are 
annunily, daily 8 and wasting 10 times that amount, largely 
because of our inapplicable laws, since most of the water powers not fn 
use are under Government contral, and the present laws do not ade- 
quately make provision for ‘their fullest develapment and use. 

There is in monuse in the United States enough water power to equal, 
if harnessed to the wheels of industry, the daily labor of 1,800,000,000 
or 80 times our present admit population. 

are depleting our ‘fuel supply in the manufacturing sections of 
the East and Middle West, while in the far West are mountains of 
undeveloped raw materials adjacent to unused water powers ‘whose de- 
velopment would mean the establishment of great new industries in 
new manufacturing centers, 


FARMS DENIED FERTILIZER, 


We are róbbing onr farm lands of fertility and failing to realize the 
utmost of our agricultural opportunities because of our ndence upon 
foreign sources of high-priced supplies for chemical plant foods or fer- 


tilizers, while mountains of phosphate rock, lime, and lignite in the 
West await only the magic touch of atmospheric nitrogen extracted and 
‘fixed with the aid of cheap bydroclectricity to furnish a low-priced and 
plentifal . ge of fertilizing elements. 

Millions of acres of lands rich in plant foods Jie arid and waste in 
the western tomir which can be converted into fertile and productive 
farms, gardens, and orchards merely pumpa onto them 
of the streams flowing through thèm, s miracle of making the desert 
bloom awaits for accomplishment only the laws which will permit capi- 
‘tal and enterprise to engage in the harnessing of these streams so that 
they can pump themselves onto the thirsty soll. 

conserve these vast natural resources is the greatest attainment to 
which the statesmanship of our day can apply x 

To be truly prepared for war is to be fully prepared for ce. 

‘More than 40 per cent of the potential water power of the United 
States lies in the comparatively narrow strip bounded the Cascade 
Mountains and Sierras in the east, the Pacific Ocean in the west, Can- 
ada in the north, and Mexico in the Some of these water powers, 
now unused, are among the cheapest in the world, Long-distance, high- 
voltage transmission has almost annihilated distance in making hydro- 
electricity available in this great western empire. 

NEW INDUSTRIAL ERA, 


Development will open to the West an industrial era of such possi- 
lilities as bave been almost undreamed of. Iron deposits are here in 
abundance, which, with fluxing and reducing mate at hand and 
cen hydroelectric power as the agency for reduction, may make the 
Pacilic .const a competitor with the Obio Valley in the production of 
7 made or pig iron and the manufacture in electrical furnaces of 

u grade steels. 

Also at hand are the materials for the manufacture of such steel 
alloys as ferromanganese, ferrochrome, ferrosilicon, ferrotungsten, ferro- 
molybdenum, and others, Here are rare metals—barium in the form of 
sulphate and carbonate, zince and copper, pola and silver—all awal 
pred mae touch of the cheap electrical potentiality in our wast 
stream flow. $ 


e waters 


[From the Investment News (Chicago), Apr. 1, 1916.) 
Warn Power DOVBLOPMENT Means GREATER PROSPERITY FOR UNrrep 
Srares—As PRIVATE 'CAPITAL ALONE CAN BR PROCURED, TT SHOULD 
BE ENCOURAGED To TNVEST AND NOT FRIGHTENED Away br Laws 
PROHIBITIVE AND INIAMICAL; PURPOSES or SHIELDS AND FERRIS 
BLS; AN Honest PRESENTATION OF THE SUBJECT, 
'[By Herman B. Walker, Washington, D. C.J 


that they are entitled, T believe, to careful consideration and earnest 
support. These nre the bills for enabling and encouraging development 
of the unused water powers jn the navigable streams and in the public 


i| black 


domain. Because of widespread misinformation and because of mis- 
apprehension in many minds as to the kind of legislation necessary to 
br about water power development, there is danger that these bills 
may be passed in such form as will defeat their main purpose, and 
actually discourage water-power development instead of encouraging it. 
To secure water-power development by private enterprise terms and 
conditions must be such as will attract investment. With Europe im- 
poverished by war, development must be financed here, and water- 
power securities must compete with other forms of investment. Under 
resent laws, for several years „ Water-power development in tho 
United States has been practically at a standstill. A few compara- 
tively small powers have been developed in the West, in the national 
forests and national parks, in localities where growth of city utilitics 
or need for irrigation, or both, have created a high-priced market, or 
where conditions have otherwise been 5 favorable. No 
hydroelectric plants have been built recent years. Recent 
reports of the Forest Service show that the average size of power plants 
built in the national forests under the present ‘revocable-permit system 
is less than 6,000 horsepower, and that permits have heen issued 5 
0 


In 10 years past only eight water - power p aggregating less than 
140,000 horsepower, have been built upon our navigable streams under 
the general dam acts of 1906 and 1910. President Wilson, Secretary 
Lane, and committees of both Houses of Congress, after careful study, 
have announced their belicf that new laws are necessary to stimulate 
water-power development. 


POWER DEVELOPMENT IN EUROPE, 


During the last 10 years 1,200,000 horsepower of hydroelectricity has 
been develo; in Burope for use atmospheric-nitrogen establish- 
ments, of which we have not one in this country. A number of large 
enterprises of this nature have been planned in recent years in the 
South and West, but they can not be financed under present laws. The 
Stagnation in water-power development is not only g unneces- 
sarily our fuel Supply, but is preventing the establishment of mew indus- 
tries and putting the brakes on na tioned prosperity. One la factory, 
with $2,000,000 invested in buildings and machinery tally designed 
for making water wheels, was shut down for 10 months last year and 
has exactly one small wheel at present under construction. It is ertl- 
mated that more than 2,500 engineers in the United States formerly 
employed in hyfraulic construction are now out of work. 

We are talking of aes 8 but are wholly dependent 
upon foreign supplies of saltpeter from which to make nitric acid, an 
essential in the manufacture of explosives. Our farmers are paying 
tribute to the Chilean 8 on every pout of nitrates used in 
agricultural fertilizers. Capital will not build the water powers neces- 
sary to the establishment of electrochemical industries which would 
give us military, agricultural, and industrial independence because 
present laws do not guarantee security of investment or offer hope 
of reasonable return. It is belleved by men who know the practical 
side of the subject that the Shields bill and the Ferris bill as amended 
in the Senate will offer this needed incentive to investment, and that 
their passage will be closely followed by extensive development. 

The Shields bill received the full indorsement by Lindley M. Garrison, 
former tary of War, whose testimony on the subject before the 
House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce Should be care- 
fully read by every citizen interested in the conservation of water 
powers. An editorial in the Outlook of February 9, 1916, states clearly 
and forcibly the features of legislation necessary to protect public rights. 
All of these features are included in both the Shields bill and the Ferris 
bill as amended by the Senate Committee on Public Lands, 


FEATURES OF BILLS BEFORE CONGRESS, 


Both of these bills retain to the povi all title in water rights and 
power sites, where these are now publicly owned, granting only its 
or leases for use for 50 years, at the end of which period the wern- 
ment may take over all parts of the piante dependent for their useful- 
ness upon the leases or permits at a fair value, to be decided by mutual 

eement or by the Federal courts. No allowance is to-be made for 
any unearned Increment or value in any lands or rights granted or leased 
by the Government or acquired by condemnation under any powers con- 
1 by Flag gee ‘During ae Sasin 8 4 ns service and 
rates are to subje o e regulation, an erstate servi 
rates hy the Interstate Commerce Commission. © 1 

On the ground that use is the highest form of conservation of wator 
powers, and to discourage speculation, leases and permits are to be 
revocable if development ts not made within a reasonable time. A 
moderate rental for panie land used is to be paid by the power com- 
panies ; also a Federal charge for the benefits derived from Government 
storage of water. 


[From the News, Birmingham, Ala., Mar. 14, 1916.1 
THE SHIELDS BIDL—LET US BE PAIR IN OUR ATTITUDE. 


A good deal has been said in disparagement of ith 

would permit the development of waters by 8 j. 
df this criticism has originated, it may be said, from localities that 
would not be directly benefited by streams far distant. Much of this 
criticism, too, has come from sotrces quite blind ‘to the good of any 
utility, no matter how carefully supervised by Federal, State, or 
anunicipal authorities, that is developed 1 25 private capital. Private 
capital, to some mentally blind persons, is a thing worse than ‘the 
lague—a fearsome scourge meant only to ro r persons of 
their daily bread. It is true ‘that private capital at times has made 
matlefactors of some corporations. It is the nature of great mre- 
stricted power, unless properly regulated, to drift into deviltry. 

There is a cropping out here and there of the old bitterness against 
rivate capital in any shape or form that would even suggest a hasten- 
ng of the illitera eg int are It would appear that some persons 

who criticize the Shields bill that bas just passed the Senate are not 
well informed as to the 8 of the dam building which that Will 
would permit, nor the regulation of these privil „ nor the safeguard- 
ing of the people's interests, which are a part of it. 

Inder the Shields bill the Federal Government will have the strictest 


i Gig REAA of all water-power development. 
ms 


are to ilt without eost to the Government, and the 


|| grantees are to provide and operate locks, gates, slulceways, etc., all 
without cost to the Government. 


Intrastate business and rates of companies operating under the act 
are to be regulated by the States and interstate service and rates by 
the Interstate Commerce Com on, 


1916. 


The grantee is to pay a rental for public lands used and a charge 
for rights and privileges in use of water, these rentals and charges to 
be fixed at the discretion of the Secretary of War, and the money 
received from same to go into a special fund in the United States 
Treasury to be used for further improvement of waterways. 

For failure to oes the works as directed or for violation of the 
provisions of the act or noncompliance with regulations or orders of 
the War Department, the grantee is subject to heavy cash penalties 
or to revocation of the grant. 

Permits are to be granted for 50 8 after which time the Govern- 
ment may either extend the original lease, make a new t, or, cupon 
one year's notice, take over the property upon payment of its fair ue, 
this value to be determined by mutual agreement or by the Federal 
courts, and not to include any allowance for any rights granted by the 
Government. 

The bill also ore that no value of rights granted by the Govern- 
ment shall be allowed in fixing rates to consumers. 2 and 
other structures used primarily for improving navigation are to be 


exempt from taxation. 

That last paragraph may irk the tempers of some folk who 2 
the companies that spend millions on the improvement should be 
heavily taxed for the privileges granted by the Government. The point 


is debatable. The attitude assumed in such an ar, t is that 


these 8 shoul 
and charges 


of in the 


development of Alabama is a 

y rolis will follow in the path of such privileges on the Alabama and 

ennessee Rivers. 

No good argument has been presented against this—none that can 
be attributed to anything greater than congenital prejudice, a thing 
which Alabama must get over with if it would properly develop its 
latent wealth. If the companies that go to work and d miilions 
in 1 7 development get immensely rich in the course of years, that, 
too, is a ght. 

Let us not be selfish. Let us all be as liberal and fair as our train- 
ing and vision will allow us to be. 


[From the Monitor, Concord, N. H., Mar. 23, 1910.1 


The Shields water power bill, which administration Democrats have 
ust succeeded in driving through the Senate is denounced by Gifford 

chot as something most 5 And Pinchot declares that 
President Wilson was fully informed of the evil character of the measure 
and refused to lift a finger in ts Aged to it. The logical conclusion of 
this should be that Pinchot, with all whom he can influence, will unite 
with the Republican Party to defeat Wilson’s reelection. But Pinchot 
is always more prolific of language than of logic in political affairs. 


{From the Sentinel, Milwaukee, Wis., May 9, 1916.] 
WATER-POWER OBSTRUCTION. 


By a vote of 116 to 39 the National Conservation Congress has in- 
dorsed the Shields bill and thus such conservation im ibilists as 
8 Garfield and Pinchot have been hit hard in the house of their 

ends. 

If these somewhat monomaniacal gentlemen were to have their way 
water-power conservation would simply amount to a Government veto 
on water-power development, 

Owing to such fanatical, unprogressive, incredibly stupid legislation, 
only 10 per cent of the country’s enormous available water power is 
utilized. By imposing such impossible terms that capital can not be 
induced to enter the p ous field of water-power pide ox rig our 
amaes potential source of hydroenergy is almost en ly urde- 
veloped, 

The Government can not develop it. Private capital alone can de- 
velop it. Unless the Government pes private capital a chance to 
develop it cn reasonable terms, it will remain undeveloped. 

Nothing can be more asinine, more wasteful in terms of naticnal 
resourcés, than this governmenta: policy of sheer dog-in-the-manger 
obstruction. 

Irrigation, reclamation of millions of acres of arid lands, railway 
electrification, great projects in the substitution of hydroener that 
would conserve the Nation’s coal will be indefinitely held up, 
to the immense loss and detriment of the country unless the stupid an 
reactionary legislative shackles are removed from the water-power 
development opportunities. 8 

t is most encouraging to find that the National Conservation Congress 
recognizes this. 

Let the public interest be protected, and well protected, by all means. 

But it certainly is not protecting the public interest so to legislate 
that our magnificent water-power resources remain as undeveloped as 
they were when the Indians and the buffaloes roamed the country. It is 
precisely the reverse. 

Give American energy and capital a fair chance, and a fair chance 
is all they ask or are entitled to. 


[From the Inquirer, Philadelphia, Pa., May 5, 1916.) 
REAL CONSERVATION WINS. 


Gifford Pinchot, former Secretary of the Interior Garfield, and other 
sentimentalists received a body blow at the meeting of the National 
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in Washington. These gentlemen, who have 
lived long in the t and have plenty of money, can not understand 
how anyone can oppose their own special views without being utterly 
given over to the devil of materialism. Their idea of conservation is to 
stop the use of all of the natural resources of the country. It is about 
as practical as to urge a man to keep depositing all his money in hank 
the distinct understanding that it can not be drawn out for u 
hundred years. 
The majority of conservationists in the Congress are not of that 
rok They want the best possible use made of our resources and to 


Conservation Con, 


pes money devil control over the 
est. 


action. elds bil! looks to releasin 
restrictions. It means much to the ple of the West, where condi- 
tions depend so much on the activity of man to make nature more 
kindly. Such conservation as Pinchot var ie tn undertaken a century 
o, would have blocked the development of t cynig; The Western 
ommonwealths have no desire to be butchered to make a holiday for 
their great-great-grandchildren. 


water power under normal 


{From the American, Waterbury, Conn., Apr. 14, 1916.] 
MR. PINCHOT’S WEAKN.SS. 

Gifford Pinchot writes another letter to the newspapers—some of 
which print it—on the subject of the giving away by the Government 
of vast water powers. The Shields bill, which has just passed the Sen- 
ate, Mr. Pinchot says, gives to water-power interests water power equiv- 
alent to twice the mechanical power of every kind now used in the 
United States—enongh to meet the needs of ,000,000 people. But 
the bili bas not passed the House, and he says it can be defeated. He 
calls attention to another substitute bill in the House which he con- 
siders just as bad, and to two other bills, either in the House or Senate, 
which are not fit substitutes. He recommends especially the Ferris bil 
which has twice the House but got no further. He is afrai 
that in the conference between the two Houses, if different bills pass 
each House, the water-power interests will be able to bring their power- 
ful influence to bear and obtain what they seek. 

The present is a great opportunity for interests which know what 
they want and have the means of going after it. We don't know the 
merits of these diferent measures. eretofore we have taken Mr. 
Pinchot’s word for it. He was almost the original of the advocates of 
conservation of land, forests, water power, and whatever else was in 
danger of being wasted But his zeal 


3 ar ne Ps S : an Seeker ron seh ones ears ot 
n ender o r or as the partisan 
the Padical in theories, and the zealot whose enthostasm 8 nis 


common sense, 
We have got to trust Congress to deal with this question, because the 
geart popular forces which Mr. Pinchot was once able to rally behind 
are now distrustful of him, and, furthermore, are so interested in 
one or two other vital things as to exclude questions like this, where 
the terms are 3 net. Still further, the public has seen 
some ts of the interference of government with private 
business which was brought on in a considerable d by Mr. Pinchot's 
past activity, and for the time being at least is inclined to give private 
3 a chance for its life, with the risk, of course, t it will 
take the lives of competitors and the property of the people. 


{From the American, Waterbury, Conn., Mar. 9, 1916.] 
STOPPING STRANGULATION, 


What has been called the “ heavy hand of strangulation” has been 
laid on all bet WP, mets production, but it lly affects the North- 
west. The bard es are still along the Pacific coast and in that gen- 
eral region. One reason given by those who live there is that all pri- 
vate initiative is so controlled by Government or State regulation that 
capital can not be found for investment in new enterprises. 

d no wonder. Take the State of Oregon. There are thousands 
upon thousands of horsepower running to waste there. A water-power 
company can not obtain a license from the Government that is not 
revocable on some excuse or other by a bureaucratic official in Wash- 

gton. There is no appeal to the courts against this official. ne 
company which did venture out into that field is said to have had a 
$10,000,000 investment taken away from it, and it was obli to charge 
off that amount because of this bureaucratic system. t evidently 
is needed is that private capital be allowed to develop this water power 
2 8 ve term of years without revocation, except on a court decision. 
0 e license. 

This is the privilege which is granted in the so-called Shields bin 
which has just pa tho Senate. The bill provides for the develop- 
ment of water power in a navigable water by providing capital, the 
license, issued by the Secretary of War, giving the grantee the right to 
operate the power for 50 years, when the plant reverts to the Govern- 
ment upon peynene of a fair value to be determined, in the last resort, 
by the courts. Of course, all such water-power privileges are under the 
control of the Interstate and the State Commerce Commissions. This 
is all those interested ir the development of water power have been 
fighting for, and if the bill now goes throngh the House it will raise 
the heavy hand of strangulation which has prevented a very necessary 
development. 


[From the Engineering News, New York, May 11, 1916.] 
FEDERAL PERMITS FOR WATER-POWER DEVELOPMENT. 


The Xational Conservation Association at its meeting in Washington 
last week voted by n large majority to approve the Shields bill, which 
authorizes the Government to grant fifty-year permits for the develop- 
ment of water power on navigable rivers. Under this bill the develop- 
ment of the power will be under Government supervision and the rates 
charged by any company which 8 power will be subject to regu- 
lation by the authorities of the State in which the plant is located. 
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The Shields bill bas been opposed by Gifford Pinchot and his associ- 
ates on the ground that it is too generous in its terms to the companies 
which develop th: power and especially that the companies 8 
the permits should pay some compensation to the Government in ad 
tion to that provided in the bill. Mr. Pinchot's theory is unquestion- 
ably sound, but the 3 lies in its practical application. It sounds 
reasonable to sax that. if the Government is to sell or lease valuable 
property it sbanld get the best price the property will bring rather 
than give it away. But how could a price be fixed which would be 
fair both to the Government and the people who invest their money in 
water-power development? It is suy to say that the price should be 
such as will leave a fair return to the company on its capital invested 
plus suitable compensation for the risk involved and a reward for the 
enterprise and industry necessary to organize the corporation and carry 


the work into effect. 

of — any such ideal plan into effect are in- 
superable. No engineer or financier is wise enough to predict In ad- 
vance with any considerable degree of accuracy what will be the an- 
nual net earnings (or losses) of a great water-power enterprise five 
ears, ten years, or twenty rs from the date of its estabilshbment. 
Inless such an estimate conid be made, bow would it be ble to 
appraise the different water-power sites and determine their present- 
day value or what would be a fair rate of compensation for their use? 
It might be possible of course, to fix by law or executive order a cer- 
tain rate of compensation for all Federal water-power leases ; but under 
such a plan only the most favorable power sites would be developed 
and the others would remain idle. 

Everyone agrees that it is to the Interests of all parties concerned 
and especially desirable for the conservation of our coal and oil re- 
sources that water-power development should again go forward on a 
large scale. The Government itself obviously can not go into the busi- 
ness of power development, and it ought therefore to encourage private 
corporations to carry forward this work and to do so at the earliest 
possible date. 

It is this general view of the matter, we take it, that influenced the 
National Conservation Association at its recent papi te reverse its 
action of three years ago and approve a more liberal policy toward the 
development of water power. 


[From the Nation, New York City, May 1, 1916.] 

That the National Conservation Congress should have indorsed the 
Shields bill by a vote of 115 to 39 is a severe blow to Pinchot, Garfield, 
and other e conservationists. There was no division upon prin- 
ciples, but merely upon the in retation of the Shields measure. The 
majority of the Conservation mgress plainly thought that its pro- 
vinous could be accepted literally and in good th. It meant what it 
said in giving the Government the right to take over private water- 

A iken on navigable streams at the end of 50 years at actual 
But ex-Secre of the Interior Garfield was certain that 
the bill “ turns over to private mon 


The 50 limitation as is nothing more than a mere 
fiction.” The minority 8 heid that power sites should not be 
disposed of in tuity, but retained in Federal control. The ma- 


of the fact that the Senate, after careful debate, had 
not seen in the bill the “mere fiction” of which Garfield spoke; and 
an even weightie: consideration is that Secretary Lane has not done so. 
Upon details of the measure there may be disagreement, but its guar- 
anty of a 50 years’ tenure seems necessary to invite capital into a 
risky field. 


jority made muc: 


[From the World, New York City, May 5, 1916.) 


Now that the Conservation Congress has approved the Senate bill for 
the leasing of water power sites for a term of years, it is ble that 
sorely needed legislation on the subject will not be much longer de- 
layed, A Food many leaders in the movement for the preservation of 
the natura] resources cf the Nation have proceeded on the theory that 
rivers, mines, and forests could not be saved if they were and 
those who have disa, th them have been denounced as no better 
than horse thieves. e conversion of the Conservation Congress itself 
to the contrary idea is a welcome sign of p. 


[From the Ledger, Columbus, Ga., Mar. 12, 1916.] 
SHIELDS WATERWAY BILL, 

The Ledger i+ im ed with the scope and apparent meaning of 
the Shields bill, which the Senate a few days ago. 

Senator SHIELDS ctaima much for his measure, which, if enacted, he 
says, will be followed by early deveiopment of water powers a 
gating 15,000,000 ho\sepower, or a volume of electricity equal to that 
produced by a coal consumption of 100,000,000 tons a year, and meaning 
the saving of $700,000 a day in coal bills, will have a hard fight in the 


House. 

Under the Shie'ds bill the Government will have strict supervision of 
development of water power. While capital is encouraged to help de- 
velop the water power and the rivers, the Government does not relin- 
qu supervision The rentais are to be converted into funds for im- 
proving the wate The development of the water powers will 
center interest of the people on the waterways and will force the Gov- 
ernment to give the waterways at least half A e treatment. 

Some of the strony points of the Shields bill show the manner in 
which ‘ts enactment might bring about development of waterways 
throughout the country. Under its terms the Secretary of War is au- 
thorized to grant permits for dams and power plants where he believes 
the building of such dams will improve the navigability of streams. 
Dams are to be built without cost to the Government and the grantees 
are to provide and operate locks, gates, sluiceways, etc., all without 
cost to the Government. Permits may be granted to individuals, politi- 
cal subdivisions of States, cities, or other municipal corporations, or to 
public-utility co tions. Intrastate business and rates of companies 
operating under the sct are to be regulated by the States, and interstate 
service and rates by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

A brief epris of. the provisions of the measure, as carried in 
Friday’s Ledger, indicates that it is the thing for the country at this 
time. 


[From the Herald, Bristol, Conn., Mar. 17, 1918. 

The water-power bill, which has long been under discussion in the 
Senate, has at last been passed. It permits the construction of electric 
plants on navigable streams, subject to apparently very mild restric- 
tions. As adopted the bill permits the construction of dams on nayi- 


gable streams under licenses issued by the Secrctary of War and gives 


panies the right to operate such plants for 50 years, after which time 
e Federal Government may take over the plant, giving two years’ 
notice and ying a value to be determined. Regulation of rates and 
service is left to the States in which the plants are located. This is a 
tremendously important piece of legislation, and if it becomes a law will 
an? = —— Fa er War ent oe n to 8 nis 
* we eve, agree e water powers now going 
waste should be utilized to a considerable extent. But it is even more 
necessary to safeguard the rights and interests of the people. A really 
cheap and abundant electric current is a boon to any section and its 
9 for a great many purposes is only a question of price to the 


[From the Republican, Springfield, Mass., Mar. 16, 1916.] 
SHIELDS WATER-POWER ELD, 

The Shields water-power bill, passed by the Senate, is not without 
merit, since it would provide for the early development of 15,000,000 
horsepower, more or less, now flowing to waste in the navigable streams 
of the United States. As Senator Shields has said, this water power is 
pepe a to 100,000,000 tons of coal consumed annually, at a cost of 

50,000,000. Navigable streams are under the control of the United 

tates Government and no power development in them is possible with- 
ont the Government's consent. That these vast water powers should be 
utilized is universally admitted 4 

All the more reason exists for developing them now that the national 
danger involved in the cutting off of the supply of nitrates from abroad 
has followed the European war. Hitherto the indispensable nitrates 
used in the manufacture of gunpowder and explosives have come from 
Chile. It has been said very truly that— 

“ American farmers are paying over $21,000 a day in taxes to — 2 
the Government of Chile, in the form of export duties levied by that 
country upon saltpeter and nitrate of soda, while American business en- 
terprises and capital, ready to establish the electro-chemical Industries 
which will afford a competitive supply and lower prices, stand by help- 
less, bound and chained by archaic laws and conditions created before 
the invention of the steam turbine or the discovery of these new sci- 
ences and industries.” 

Nitrogen plants are needed in this country. The blockade forced the 
establishment of such plants in Germany and Germany now gets its 
nitrogen from the air, Mr. Pinchot himself has urged the speedy de- 
velopment of our water powers, because without electricity generated 
from water power we can not manufacture nitrates and nitrates are 
the basis of gunpowder.” The United States Government can establish 
its own nitrogen plants, of course. The House rey bill has a section 
providing for a Government plant “for the fixation of atmospheric 
nitrogen by the development of water power, or any other means,” But 
the interests of the entire country comprehend much more than its 
military Interests and, as a whole, they require the utilization of water 
power wherever It can be made commercially available. 

The Shields bill ir undoubtedly framed so as to make this field of 
development attractive to private capital. Leases of water-power sites 
on navigeble streams may secu from the Secretary of War to run 
for 50 years and, if the Government at the end of that time wishes to 
take over the plants, a “fair value” must determine the price which 
the Government will pay to the private owners, That an unearned fn- 
crement might figure largely in the valuations 50 years hence is not 
impossible, and the bill is criticized as being too favorable to the water- 
power corporations in that particular. The debate in the Senate dis- 
closed a group of Senators who unsuccessfully attacked the measure 
along this line. 


[From the Record Herald, Chicago, III., Mar. 31, 1916.] 
TIME TO GET TO WORK, 


Two water-power bills are pending in Congress. The Shields, deal- 
ing with dams and power development on navigable streams, has becn 
passed by the Senate. The Ferris, regulating the development of 
water power on the public lands, bas passed the House and is before 
the Senate with many amendments. 

To the latter there is violent opposition in the Rocky Monntain 
States, which wish to be “let alone” in dealing with water power on 
the public domain, which they scem to think “ belongs” to them. Of 
course, it belongs to the whole Nation. Yet Senator Smarrori, of 
Colorado, has virtually threatened that he and his colleagues of these 
States will “talk it to death.” 

The bills may not be perfect, but in their general aim they appear to 
be along the lines of Secretary Lane's recommendations. It will be 
difficult to convince any reason g mind that Mr. Lane would sanction 
a “corporation grab,” though that is the charge now made against the 
Ferris bill by Gifford Pinchot, who has thus reversed the approval he 
gave the bill as it left the House. 

The purpose here is neither to condemn nor uphold the bills as ey 
stand. It is to urge that they be given full and fair consideration 
that the great need of reasonable legislation be not lost sight of in 
acrid controversies over details. Also that no undue respect be given 
8 “es new-born affection of the Rocky Mountain region for “ State 

ghts.” 

The country is lagging woefully in hydroelectric development for 
the lack of laws under which this neglected national work can be done. 
Congress will fail in an important branch of national p ness if 
it does not hammer out workable legislation. We have been talking 
about the subject for nearly a decade. It is time to agree on some plan 
and get to work. 

[From the Ledger, Tacoma, Wash, May 5, 1916.1 
WATER-POWER LEGISLATION. 


The Shields water-power bill has been 1 by the National 
Conservation Congress over the protest of Gifford Pinchot. In the 
debate charges were made and denied that the bill is backed by water- 
power “interests.” Even if the bill be supported by men who are 
ready to engage in hydroelectric development, it does not 333 
follow that it is a bad measure. The merits or demerits of the bill 
shovld be considered on their own account, for it 8 true that 
no bill would command the united support of ther Congress or 
citizens. 

The Shields bili passed the Senate a few weeks ago and went to the 
House, where the Adamson bill was reported as a substitute. Like the 
Shields bill, the Adamson bill provides for 50-year permits, but the 
Adamson bill contains additional restrictions. For merged Be the grantee 
could not sell to one consumer more than 50 per cent of the power de- 
veloped without the consent of the Secretary of War, nor could the 
grantee sell to a distributing company without similar consent. 
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vent combinations to fix prices or control 
Under the Shields ces of power would be ted by the 
States in which the plants are situated. The Adamson is the same 


FCC Th 
are under the su on o: e Secre 0 ar. 
the construction of dams, and where dams are — — 
uired at their own expense to construct and operate canals and 
reserve navigation. 

The Adamson bill's provisions in regard to valuation of a plant at 
the end of 50 years, should the Government decide to take it over, are 


more e. 
It is reported Mit $10,000,000 Is ready for investment in hydro- 
. electric development should Congress make a law encouraging it. One 
Proposed i on a large scale is planned for the Columbia River in 
eastern ngton. 

The passage of the Shields bill in the Senate and the approval of the 
bill by the National Conservation Congress indicate that Gifford 
Pinchot's extreme views are not roved, and while the several 
changes may be yet made, it is probable that a bill favorable to power 
development of navigable streams will soon become a law. 

There are also pending in Congres measures for the development of 
pre on lands — be. the vernment. The House Senate 

ave passed measures that differ, but the prospects are that the two 
branches will reach a compromise. 


[From the News, Salt Lake City, Utah, Mar. 9, 1916.] 
WATER-POWER DEVELOPMENT. 


The so-called Shields bill, which passed the United States Senate 
yesterday, har no immediate and direct interest for the people of Utah, 
though indirectly it is of great importance to them, in connection with 
the rest of the country, as signalizing a break through the outer forti- 
fications of the ultraconservation'sts. measure vides for the 
devel t of water power by private capital in na ble streams— 
and o — one — — 5 none = this 3 hisar its 
passage by a two-to-one o e up) ouse o ngress is a 
Welcome indication that other measures of ri import will find more 
favor than has been the case in the past and that some of the country’s 
resources, which certain radicals have determined shall be locked — 
indefinitely for the Fi acd cei use of posterity, may be made servicea 
for the utilitarian citizenship of the present. 

With the wise and reasonable conservation of natural resources the 
best sentiment of the West ts in true accord. No one now favors 
wastefulness or the monopolistic seizure of public property for B Aon 
po On the other hand, there is no justice or statesmanship in 
en ving this property or these resources absolutely unused; and it is 
this me view, as represented in the policies which eastern theorists 
have caused to prevail, that excites the impatience of the — | West. 
The people of this imperial section are willing that grants and licenses 
8 and privileges be 5 in evy posene way in the 

blic interest, but they are not willing that, provided all this is done, 

ere shall be no use whatever of benefits which nature has placed 
within their reach, merely because of a fantastic fear that future gen- 
erations will otberwise be robbed. The men of to-day are of opinton 
that the more and the better they build‘and utilize their advantages 
the more pleasant and pro: us will be the homes of their children 
Mr. Gifford Pinchot and others of his school may consider this 
and foolish self-conceit, but it Is the popular view just the same. 

So the passage of the Shields bill is a cause of satisfaction. It is not 
a perfect measure; certain amendments which were proposed the News 
would have liked to see accepted. Furthermore, it has not yet encoun- 
tered the tempestuous treatment of the lower House. But ſt marks 
a ied BR array at least—and its further progress th the 
stages of legislation will be watched with the concern which its im- 
po ce deserves. 


[From the Duluth Herald, May 12, 1916.) 
THE WATER-POWER BILLS. 

The general public probably is not m a tion to judge finally of the 
Shields bill, the ostensible p of which is to make it possible to 
develop water power to the profit of the country. It hears Pinchot, Gar- 
field, and others condemn it as too liberal to capital and unduly gener- 
ous at public expense with a great national resource, and naturally it 
has its doubts abont whether or not the bill should become a law. 

Probably the biggest help the bill has had yet is its indorsement by 
the National Conservation Co by a vote of 116 to 39. Toa ver? 
large extent this indorsement Retz doubt raised by the more rad 
cal conservationists. Probably it will do away with most of the fear 
that has been felt of the results of the measure if it is enacted into law. 
There lie the water powers, latent and undeveloped, It is to the inter- 
est of the country t they be developed and put to use. Unless the 
Nation itself is in a position to go into the power business and develop 
them itself, it must look to private capital to do it. And private capital 
will se, | do it unless reasonable permanence and possible profit are 
assured. It is possible to assure these things without jeopardizing the 
public interest; and the sole question is whether or not the Shields bill 
accomplishes this. The National Conservation Congress says it does, 
and unless the congress has been suddenly dominated by greedy inter- 
ests its word has the weight of authority 

Mr. Pinchot and Mr. Garfield are earnest, honest conservationists, 
and their word also carries the weight of authority. But they are 
extremists, and geny it is possible for extremists to stand for such an 
ironclad protection of the national interest as to make it practically 
impossible for capital to get through It with any prospect of profit. 

For our part, while we would e to see the provision regulating 
rates made stronger than it is, and not so much dependent on local 
authority which in some States is practically nonexistent, on the whole 
the bill seems fairer than Mr. Pinchot's construction would lead one to 
think it. It is of the highest importance that the development of water 
power be made 8 Water power is the last great paie resource 
remaining, end in time to come ft will prove the greatest of all; there- 
fore the public interest should be y conserved. The Shields bill 
does not conserve the publie interest quite so fully as we should like to 
see, but perhaps it is im ble to conserve it better without driving 
away capita: and | up the water powers for an indefinite period. 


The provisien limiting franchises seems more definite and satisfactory 


inst giving 
ing like its 


than Mr. Pinchot thinks it is, and because this assures a 
away this resource for all time the Shiclds bin in som 
present form probably should be passed. 


[From the Journal, Minneapolis, Minn., Mar. 22, 1916.) 
SOLVING THE WATER-POWER PROBLEM. 


bres TEN OE eE R Poon ag ft D the Senate gives 
ground for the hope 3 — House solve the knotty problems in- 


volved by also 
For ht years there bas been a ‘tical Federal embargo on the 


construction of water-power dams vi waters. This came 
about through President Roosevelt's declaration that he would sign no 

water-power bills that did not provide fi for the right 
of the Government to fix a charge, and for a te tation in time 


of the rights conferred. 
This action forced Co: to consider general 2 ot 
the whole subject. But the two Houses have never able to 
— — and important water-power development has thus been greatly 
m 


The Shields bin reco; two sorts of dams—those built by the 
Government to ve 1 Uke the High Dam below Minne- 
apolis, and those built by te-chartered co tions. As to the 


1 „ preference being given cipal 
wi Peed goryan Complete contro} —. all other dams is given to the 
to the Government's 


The oniy l authority the Government has over water powers— 
except where it owns the d and rights and builds the dam 
1 ‘—springs from its constitutional t to regulate navigation. 
The ultraconservationists, led by Gifford chot, have insisted that 


the Government take advantage of this right to assume complete con- 
in le streams. 


e 
vidual States, to whom it righ N Many of the States al- 
ready have utility 8 for the task, and, once the ques- 

The Shields bill will settle only half of the water-power problem. It 
will help the older States of the East and South to push much-needed 
water-power development. Legislation must still be perfected to define 
the process by which e of powers in the public-land domain 
of the Western States may made. 

It will be noted that in the bill passed Senator NELSON has provided 
for the granting of authority to the Secre of the Treasury to lease 
the power erated by Government dams, like the High Dam, prefer- 
ably to lic corporations. is provision, it it becomes law, will 
remove the last obstacle to the use of the High Dam power by the 
university and the Twin Cities. 


[From the Ione News, Ione, Wash., Mar. 17, 1918.] 


The Colville Examiner says the passage of the Shields bill by Cou- 
ss means “activity on the banks of streams where now iishermen and 
woodticks have sole on.” and reads into it an increased pros- 
ity of the whole lumbia Basin. Everyone seems to realize some- 
hing of the wide range of benefits to be derived from extensive power 
development on the Pend Oreille save poor old short-sighted Spokane, 
and there the hammer will be handy by until the Washington Water 
Power has been handed all the fat contracts it can fill for years to 
come and they consider if safe to let some one in to care of the 
lesser business. And, still, Spokane stands to win large stakes on the 
development of Z Canyon, though she can't see it; if she did there might 
be some aid offered by the city’s 1 its chamber of commerce, some of 
its clubs, and perhaps even its fllustrious Senator, MILES POINDEXTER. 
Spokane never misses a chance to promote anything when there is a 
sure thing of getting ten dollars back for every one spent. 


[Frem the Evening Wisconsin, Milwaukee, Wis., Apr. 24, 1916.] 


tuity, whereas, on tl 
— — of 50 rs the 1 grantee sha 
the United 


tates, 
for its own use or for other tion. Another criticism of the bill 
is that it proposes to make power grants without compensation to the 
Government. Mr. Walker submits that there is an excellent reason why 
water-power companies should not pay rental for grants or leases of 
water powers or power sites. The only reason for developing water 
powers is to generate p power. The cheaper this power the greater 
will be its development and use. Regulation of rates provided for by 
the Shields bill guarantees that these cheaper rates will reach and bene- 
fit the consumer. Even if there were no provision for regulation, it is 
a fact that no power user will buy water power if he can make power 
cheaper by steam, and every cent added to cost of generating power, 
from whatever source. must be paid the consumer. To charge the 
power companies rental or taxes for use of water power or power 
sites means only to add an item of expense which regulating commis- 
sions will have to allow for in fixing rates to the consumer. Instead 
of there being no reason why power companies should not be charged 
for rentals, there really ls no good reason why they should. be charged 
for such use of publie property. 


[From the Spokesman-Review, Spokane, Wash., Apr. 23, 1916.) 
RESENTS FIGHT ON SHIELDS BILL—EDITOR READING SEES INLAND EM- 

PIRE PROSPERITY IP WATER Power Is hernia STATES Is 

FALLING BEHtnp—Evrors Nor 80 G on Caprrar—Na- 

TIONAL-DEFENSE. MONEY NEEDED HERE. 

To the EDITOR oF THE SPOKESMAN-REVIEW : 

In a Spokane evening paper of April 7 there a rs an editorial on 
3c 
water-power an e tone o e 0 S in jus ca n 
action if they should do so, Three reasons are offered im this editorial 
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wh 
bil 


it would be quite as well for the Inland empire were the Shields 
not passed, and 1 would like to enter against these a brief argu- 


sites, scattered 
to spend whatever time was necessa 
absolute certainty, though it requi 

Consider how much time and expense is now being spent on making a 
valuation of the railroads, The effort on the part of the Government 
to secure a reversion of title to these plants will not in to compare 
fn tediousness and complexity with what investors are called upon to go 
through with to secure title to the bare sites under present conditions. 


NOT ENOUGH RETURN TO UNCLE SAM, 


The second assertion is that a sufficient compensation is not returned 
to the Government, By whom would this compensation be returned to 
the Government? By anyone but the consumer—the publie for whom 
the Spokane paper asks protection? Will not rental fee be charged, 
together with cost of operation; upkeep, and so on, when the Govern- 
ment determines what the proper rate will be for the power concerns, 
which develop these pr sites in the public domain, to place upon 
their electric current 

Must we disregard tax returns upon new millions invested, as well as 
tax returns on an extent of correllated developments about which we 
know nothing? Must we lay aside the consideration of increased in- 
come to wage carners now idle and the building up of regions now a 
barren waste? 


EUROPS GOING AHEAD OF US, 


The last statement is that development of these powers will come 
past history is a criterion. In 


not available for so precarious an investment as our laws 
water-power development, Europe developed in one year, on an ay- 
erage, nearly as much «s we did in all 10 a 

@ average size of power piane Installed under the present re- 
vocable grant in the national forests was 6,000 horsepower. Is there 
any use to talk electrochemical or electrometallurgical processes and 
hitch them to 6,000-horsepower dam sites? Permits for a total of 
1,500,000 horsepower were granted in the United States duri that 
10 years, but none of them were built. That doesn't look as though 
development would take place without new legislation. 

The Secretary of War says this country needs facilities for produc- 
ing nitric acid more than any other single need, perhaps, as a matter 
of defense. Then why quibble about whether it will be easy or hard 
to secure a reversion of title to the Government in 50 pan; so long 
as it will be possible to do so? Why not bring some of the national-de- 
fense money to the inland empire, since it the cheapest place the 
Government can spend it for manufacturing ammunition? What is the 
reason our inland empire press is so active against the biggest hope we 
haye, the Pend Oreille Valley? 

ARNOLD READING 
Editor Ione Netes. 
IONE, Was, April 1, 


[From the Spokesman-Review, Spokane, Wash., Mar. 3, 1916.) 


ALLEN FAVORS SITIELDS BILL—1IONE CITIZEN WANTS WATER POWER DEVEL- 
OPED SPEEDILY. 


To the EDITOR OF THE SPOKESMAN-REVIEW : 


It seems to me the inland empire is strangel 

wer-development controversy being fought out in Congress. 

This district, perhaps more than any other in the United States, is 
rich in water-power ibilities, 5 and small, directly affected by 
the proposed legislation. It is stated by poe who think they know 
that two great powers—Priest Rapids and Z Canyon—are slated for 
immediate development in case of favorable legislation. This would 
mean immediate expenditure of many millions and would create business 
opportunities this district has been sighing for for many a day. 

‘ost of us have taken blindly the opinion of Mr. Pinchot that the 
Shields bill is “iniquitous” and ihat the rights of the public are for- 
ever lost if that bill goes through. 

I have carefully read and studied the Shields bill, and it scems to me 
to provide in very simple language for the taking over of the power 
plants at the end of 50 years at a reasonable price, if the Government 
shall at that time think it advisable to do so, and a very important 

int is that the Government is in no sense obliged to do so unless con- 

itions shall then make it scem wise to do so. 

In ee to the rental ft ah companies should pay for using the 
water, it seems to me that if they are obliged to pay a rental of, say, $1 

r year per horsepower that that would be fair, and enrich the Public 
Rhin considerably. But, on the other hand, they will simply add 
that dollar in their bill to the manufacturer who buys the power from 
them, The manufacturer will add that dollar and another two or three 
to the price of his goods. And the “ultimate consumer" will pay an- 
other indirect tax in just the same manner that we now do when we 
sweeten our coffee or smoke a cigar. So why does that point make any 
real difference to us? 

Mr. Pinchot is probably a brilliant theorist, but he has never done this 
district any large amount of by his beautiful theories, and if his 
opposition to the development of the water powers should mean the 
delay of even one yrar in development (especially now, when the time 
seems to have come when the capital is ready to invest) he will have 
accomplished more waste, more harm and loss than any German sub- 
marine had done to date in that length of time, 


silent over the water- 


RAYMOND ALLEN. 


Ioxn, Wasn. 


[From the Spokesman-Revlew, Spokane, Wash., Mar. 3, 1916.1 


KENNEWICK BACKS SHIELDS MEASURE—-COMMERCIAL CLUE SENDS MES» 
SAGE TO SENATORS URGING SUPPORT OF POWER BILIL—NEW PROJECTS 
ABRBSTED—FINANCIERS SAY PRIVATE CAPITAL WILL NOT BE INVESTED 
UNTIL BILL BECOMES LAW. 

KENNEWICK, WASH., March 2. 


The commercial club in a special session last night passed a resolu- 
tion favorable to the Shields navigable stream power measure now 
8 in the Senate, and sent telegrams to Senators POINDEXTER and 

ones urging them to support the bill without amendments. 

It was reported at the meeting that the bill would be passed upon 
within the next few days and that the securing of its passage was of 
the utmost importance to eastern Washington development. 

The bill, ike the Jones bill, deals alone with navigable streams; 
it provides for a tenure of permit of 50 years without power taxation, 
whereas the present laws only provide for 10 years, and places a tax on 
the power developed. It was brought out at the meeting by men inter- 
ested in irrigation and power development that to secure the invest- 
ment by private capitalists in the power projects of eastern Washington 
it was essential the bill be passed. 

Local people are interested in securing the development of the power 
re Hig Priest Rapids in the Columbia and Fiye Mile Rapids in the 


[From the Manufacturer, Baltimore, Md., May 4, 1910.1 
MR. PINCHOT’S WATER-POWER ACTIVITIES SIZED UP. 


It is interesting to note that at least one leading r in the 
South, the Montgomery Adyertiser—possibly there may be n good 
many others—is able to size up Mr. Gifford Pinchot's so-called con- 
servation work at about its full value. Nothing but the minus sign is 
able to express it. Mr. Pinchot has unfortunately been able to do 
this 9 an immense amount of harm, because in the when he 
most flourished the country was obsessed with the idea that every- 
EA Doe ont in the name of “ reform” was the final word of goodness 
ion. 

The country has of late been coming to its senses. Some of the fever 
of hysterla which produced more or less incapacity to think straight 
and to see straight has been losing its hold. e mob spirit has been 
dying out, fortunately for the welfare of the Nation, and as the mob 
spirit and the hysteria which prevailed pass away Mr. Pinchot and 

ose of his ilk me objects of ridicule Instead of being objects of 
worship, as they were for a while when, under the delusion which was 
sweeping over the country, newspapers and the public generally were 
ready to swallow all of the legislative decoctions prescribed by these 
doctors of know-it-all. 


such large doses by many of our peop t injury of their 
minds and their souls and the twisting and 8 of their mental 
faculties and the permanent injury of the whole country. 


We nre glad to see that the Montgomery Advertiser fully under- 
stands the situation, and in a recent issue, under the heading of “ Mr. 
Pinchot and our water power,” touches up this would-be regulator of 
all human affairs as follows: 

“We have received on some elegantly embossed stationery a neat 
letter from our regular correspondent, Mr. Gifford Pinchot. You re- 
member, of course, the brothers Pinchot—Amos and Gifford? 

“They are the brothers of means who had one rip-roaring time dur- 
ing the radical days of the Roosevelt administration. Ifford, the 
letter writer, was in the conservation department under the Roosevelt 
and later under the Taft administrations until he resigned himself out 
of the Taft administration. What a time the two brothers had in the 
mad, glad days of 1912! Nobody except the colonel made quite so 
much noise during the battling at Armageddon. 

“Mr. Gifford uchot, in his correspondence with the Advertiser, 
reveals himself as the jenlous guardian of the conscience of the coun- 
try on the issue of conservation. In his last letter be tells us ex- 


citedly : 

s Tue iniquitous bill giving away the water power on our navigable 
streams, about which I wrote you on February 15, has been driven 
through the Senate. but it has not passed the House, There is still a 
good chance not only to stop this raid on public property but to pass a 
fair and honest water-power bill in its 8 
Fe ate the frightened watchman on the tower exclaims: 
am asking for your help once more to get the House to pass a 

bill aud then to stand by it, no matter what the conference may do. 
f tho House stands firm, the people will win this fight; but the House 
needs to know that the people are behind it.“ 

In order that Mr. chot may have no illusions as to the stand of 
the Advertiser and the people of this section on the Shields bill, we will 
inform him that if there was any doubt as to how the Congressman of 
this district stood upon the measure, the editor of the Advertiser would 
sit down and write him the strongest letter he could compose, urging 
him, the Congressman, to use every means he honorably could to secure 
the Shields bill’s passage, so that we could free and develop our par- 
alyzed resources, 

“ Representing the sentiment of his district, the second district Con- 
gressman is friendly to the Shields bill, In fact, every Member of Con- 
gress from this State and the two United States Senators are staunch 
supporters of the measure which promises to open to development at last 
our great water-power resources. 

Mr. Pluchot's propaganda falls upon stony ground in Montgomery 
and in this section. e have not forgotten that Mr. Pinchot’s views 
prevailed when President Taft was induced to veto the bill for the de- 
velopment of Lock 18 on the Coosa River, The ideas of Mr. Pinchot 
and his group of theorists so influenced the administration that the 
President blocked the plans already under way for the building of that 
dam a few miles above Wetumpka. 

“By that veto Montgomery lost cheap electrical power for every. 
purpose; a possible manufacturing development was halted. What is 
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more, and what is clear and definite, Montgomery lost the nitrate plant 
for the building of which arrangements had already been made. The 
option on the land for the site of this building had been secured, and the 
structure itself was being planned. 

„It is difficult to concelve of any enterprise which would have meant 
more in material and commerciai terms than this nitrate factory. It 
would have been established in the center of one of the great agri- 
cultural sections of the country, farming would have been greatly 
accelerated. The unforseen war came on. If we had had a nitrate plant 
in this city it would probably have been quadrupled to meet the in- 
creased demand for nitric acid for the making of explosives. 

“The bill was vetoed. The promised capital was tened out of 
Alabama. The nitrate plant was built in Ganeae, which country does 
not seem to be infested with well-intended but harmful agitators. Can- 
ada has a — employing hundreds, perhaps thousands. of men, the 
output of which is Dna e from all sections of the world ; and 
Montgomery is left with a bad taste in her mouth. 

“Mr. Pinchot can employ his enersy to better — — elsewhere. 
We have had an object lesson here. at we want throughout Alabama 
is the development of our vast water-power resources. e would have 
the Government do it if the Government were willing. But if the 
Government can not and will not develop — then we want the Govern- 
ment to give the chance to men who are will and able to do it. 

“The k Indians inaugurated our presen licy toward water- 

wer development, They used the rapids for fishing and hunting; and 

‘or unnum years the Coosa has tumbled over its rocky bottoms, 
useless to mankind, Mr. Pinchot may favor a continuance of the policy 
of the Creek Indians; we do not.” 


[From the Oregonian, Portland, Oreg., Apr. 28, 1916.] 
PINCHOT BLOCKS THE TRACK. 


Gifford Pinchot continues his propaganda in favor of legislation 
which will hasten Federal control of water power and which exact 
a rental that must surely be —— by the consumer. He sends to news- 
papers all over the United tes letters denouncing the Shields bill 
and all other bills which do not coincide with his views and grossly 
misrepresenting their provisions. 

— 2 8 received recently by an Oregon newspaper he says of the 
s š 

“This bill turns over to the interests water power equivalent 
to twice the mechanical power of every kind now used in the United 
— 8 or sno — —— the — — of 3 ng This it 

joes in perpe „ although pretending to t gran years.” 

It does no such thing. It authorizes the Secre 
permits for 50 years, to continue beyond that od oniy un he 
grants a new permit to a new lessee or until the Government takes 
over the plant. If water power is to be developed, to whom should it 
be turned over but to the water-power interests? The bill provides for 
strict 5 of rules and service by the States, in which that au- 
thority vested by the Constitution. The water-power interests will 
be unable to use their privilege to the public injury if the people elect 
competent and faithful public servants. 

r. Pinchot commends. the House substitute to the Shields bill as 
making no perpetua? grant, but he says: 

Nevertheless, it is not yet a bill. For example, it gives away 
the public water powers without compensation. There is no reason 
why the were ee corporations should not pay for what they get. 
‘The rest of us do.” 

The House bil! does not give away the = water powers without 
compensation, nor does the Shields bill. th bills intrust the water 
powers to lessees for development for the public interest under re- 
strictions which would prevent the companies from Taigis | in their 
charges to the public any allowance for the use of that which costs 
them nothing. If the power interests are compelled to pay compensa- 


tion, the amount they y will be added to the rates which the 


charge to the public. e States would sanction that addition; if 
— did not, the power companies would be unable to obtain capital 
and the water power would remain undeveloped. By insisting on a 
— for water -power leases, Mr. Pinchot proposes to place a burden 
on the public, not on the power companies. The only effect on the lat- 
ter would be to limit the possibil of their developing power by 
enhancing the cost of production and consequently the rates paid by 
the consumer and the available market. 

charge for the water rights should be made by the States, not 
by the Federal Government. jurisdiction of the United States is 
limited to the safeguarding of wate meee r to that limitation, 
the sdiction of the States is indisputable, ving been upheld by 
the United States Supreme Court for a century. 

The only true statement in Mr. Pinchot's letter is this: 

“What the copia need is water-power development on equitable 
terms without er delay.” 

It is preceded, however, by the false statement that “in the last 
eight years the water-power interests have killed ree water-power 
development bills that were fair both to the corporations and the 
ponc Those bills were unfair to the corporations, the public, and 

e States. They imposed im le terms on investors and burden- 
some charges on the public; they usurped the sovereignty and confis- 
cated the property of the States. The delay has been caused by the 
insistence on these conditions by the Pinchot fanatics. If Congress 
will push Mr. Pinchot off the the water-power train can go ahead. 
He is the obstructionist. 


[From the Oregonian, Thursday, May 4. 1916.] 
TURNING AGAINST PINCHOT, 


Proof accumulates that the sober common sense of the ple is 
turning away from the extremes of restriction and Fed control 


of water pree on navigable streams. The latest is the indorsement 
of that bill by the majority of a committee of the water-power congress, 
in face of determined opposition from Mr. Pinchot and his adherents. 

The turn of the tide against Mr. Pinchot can safely be ascribed to 
his fanatical insistence on certain legislation and to his absurd de- 
nunciation of all vac reggie as arising from certain selfish private 
interests. The Shields bill is the best example of Mr. Pinchot's 
incapacity to find merit in any measure which does not square with his 
views or to find virtue in any man who does not entertain those views. 
That bill is not the bill of elther party to the conservation controversy, 
nor even of the Senator whose named it bears. It was practically 
drafted by the Senate itself and is the work of reasonable men, whose 


leanings varied, but who were united in the desire to facilitate develop- 
Maout: and: st the. naman time to rotect the public interest. 


t, pears 
1 by side with Senators Jones and Smoot, who have re- 


crats and Senators Gronna, CUMMINS, Kenyon, LA FOLLETTE 
Norris among the Republicans, but it also includes Senators Boran 


in its favor. That association is composed of manufacturers of 
machinery and other material used by power companies, and is inter- 
ested in settlement of the question thro the jury done to the 
business of its members by suspension of development. It pronounces 
“ wholly untrue” Mr. Pinchot's statement that the Shields bill “ gives 
the use of enormously valuable public property to the water-power 
interests without compensation.” It admits that no Government tax 
for revenue 3 is imposed, but it shows that upon demand of 
the Secretary of War a grantee under the bill is required without 
expense to the United States to construct “a lock or locks, booms, 


sluices, or other structures for navigation purposes, in accordance with 
plans, fications, and conditions approved by the Secretary of War 
and made a part of such . 

In case navigation facilities are not made a. part of the original con- 
struction, whenever the United States deems them the grantee 
must deed the necessary land free of cost and give free t of way an 


free j sage for operation and also must pay reasonable e for the 
benefits accruing from headwiter improvements constructed by the 
Government. In the case of one plant already constructed under exist- 
ing law the holder deeded to the Government a canal and lock which 
had cost $2,000,000. That is very material compensation. 
Mr. Pinchot that the bill made it practically im- 
le to take their own water powers back into their 
näs.” The bill limits its to 50 years, provides that at any 
time after that period the Government may recapture the plant 

ving two years’ notice, either for its own use or for a new par ee. 

at provision is almost identical with the one in the Ferris bill, which 
Mine 1 — oat that the bill “int ssible 1 del 

e statemen a e interposes every po: e le elay 
between the violation of a Government permit and the chance of effective 
enforcement ” is met by citing the provisions imposing a fine of $1,000 
for every violation of the law, of the conditions of a permit, or of a 
War rtment regulation, giving United States d et courts sum- 
mary jurisdiction tn such cases and authorizing revocation of permits 
in case of persistent violation. 

Mr. Pinchot must have been blind when he said the Dill “fails to 
require the necessary publicity and uniformity of accounts, and so 
makes the effective su sion. of water-power corporations impossible.“ 
Section T authorizes the Secretary of War “ to provide rules and regula- 
tions for uniform accounting, to examine all books and. accounts, to re- 
quire them to submit statements, representati or repo annual or 
special, including full information” as to e fl of their business. 

The bill does not. as Mr. Pinchot says, give “ to the water-power inter- 
ests the right to condemn or take any land the. ™ for the Secre- 
tary of War must first be satisfied regarding ons of the 


grantee and the a SS of the te 
they take the, ol public: peoperty: whost wer thay: have panies, ts 
ey e e public prope whose use they have gran 
the unearned increment on land condemned or otherwise a red 
<a the ntee.” The bill clearty provides that “no value shall be 
imed by or allowed to the grantee for the rights hereunder ted,” 
which are the pue property n question. For other pro » which 
includes not only land condemned or otherwise acquired but all improve- 


or from private parties. To appropriate to 

the community this of a power company’s without apply- 

ing the same principle to alt other property would manifestly unjust, 

especially as the increased value would be the direct result of the com- 
y's improvements. 

In approving the Shields bill the majority of the Conservation Con- 
gress committee has approved a measure which conforms to the sound 

rinciple of conservaticn with use. In opposing that bill, Mr. Pinchot 

8 shown himself 8 of the egotistical fixed idea that his 
way is the only right way. That marks him as a fanatic who is un- 
worthy of attention. 

NATIONAL CONSERVATION CONGRESS, 
Washington, May 4, 1916. 

The report of the water nitrophosphate committee made 
to this convention upon the subject of water-power development adopted 
by a vote of 116 to 39, contains a statement in these words: 

„We have full faith in the sovereign power of the Government, and 
believe that orderly conduct in water-power matters can be served 
by precisely the same methods as have so long proved effectual in 
the orderly conduct of the ordinary police matters. There are those 
who would impose upon the development of water power advance penal- 
ties for the presumptive doing of wrong. They consist of limitations 
in operation, in market and in property title. They 33 eonfisca- 
tion of property, unrestrained taxation, and tive securities. 
In the sovereign control of water power as in the sovereign control 
of everything else, the ilty should be punished and the innocent 
should be encouraged, but the 1 will be made by assuming at 
the outset that the innocent will soon become the guilty, and therefore 
all shou'd be placed under restrictions that make success impossible. 
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“Summing up the whole matter and having due regard for the 
resent vital needs for power development as related to national 
iefense, the cost of food, and our comfort and convenience in all de- 
partments of life, we believe that our haga will not be completed unless 


we make definite and concrete recommendations as to the future. This 
course does not necessarily involve participation in political issues or 
any unwarranted interference with legislative procedure. There are 
before Congress two watcr-power bills which comprise the best thought 
of the day and represent a reasonable common ground upon which all 
may safely stand for the present at least. 
“In view of the acute necessities of the 
by the Congress of the United States as wi 
wer development, apd inasmuch as H. R. 408, as reported 15 Mr. 
yers, chairman of the Committee on Public Lands of the United 
States Senate, with amendments, on March 14, 1916, rendering avail- 
able water powers on public lands, and S. 8331, as passed by the United 
States Senate on March 8, 1916 (commonly knowns as the “ Shields” 
bill), relating to navigable streams, contain provisions adequately safe- 
panting the interests of the public and the rights of investors, we 
hereby indorse both of these measures in pring ple end express the 
hope that they may be speedily enacted into law.” 
BY THREE-TO-ONE VOTE SHIELDS RILL RECEIVES INDORSEMENT OF CON- 
SERVATION CONGESS, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 4. 
By indorsing the measure on a test vote, which resulted in a 116 to 
89 victory. the Shields water-development bill, which zeH Sogi 
the Senate by more than a two-to-one vote, now bears the o 1 ap- 
Gifford Pinchot, who 


resent, we urge such action 
result in immediate water- 


proval of the National Conservation Con 
at the last congress three years ago, defeated a proposal somewhat 
similar, vainly fought this action. Charges that the convention was 
packed by the power interests were made and denied. The vote, 116 
to 89, came after the divided committee report had been debated. The 
minority report opposed indorsement of any legislation and demanded a 
declaration of principles, holding that power sites shall be retained by 
ae Ooyen menr and that all water-power development shall be under 
public control. 

The Pinchot delegates charged that the con had been called to 
create sentiment favorable to the Shields and Myers bills, and that it 
did not represent the true conservation sentiment of the country. Mr. 
Pinchot declared 8 ] interests were trying to mold the congress 
into a lobby for water-power legislation. This shows to what len 
the interests are prepared to go to further legislation to serve their 
own particular interests,” 

Mr. Pinchot’s argument was badly shattered when it was demon- 
strated on a rising vote that of the 116 delegates who voted to in- 
dorse the Shields water-power bill 32 only were either directly or in- 
directly interested in the bhi eon of water power. This e ectually 
set at rest the accusation that the water-power interests had “ packed“ 
the convention. 


[From the Post, Washington, D. C., May 5, 1916.) 
THE WATBR-POWER CONTROVERSY. 


Why is it whenever the Ideas of the restrictionists in the school of 
conservation are rejected at a conservation convention the cry is in- 
variably raised that the majority was subservient to the “ water-power 
monopoly"? At the present convention of the National Conservation 
Congress a committee assigned to draw up resolutions returned a ma- 
jority report approving of the Shields and Myers bills for the deyelop- 
ment of water power. The Shields bill was passed in the Senate by 
a majority of more than two to one. It is hardly conceivable that so 
large a majority of the United States Senate could have come under 
the influence of the so ed “ water-power monopoly.” 

Yet the approval of the Senate bill by the committee of the National 
Conservation Congress was immediately denounced by Mr. Pinchot and 
Mr. Garfield as a surrender to the interests.“ The vote of the con- 
vention itself indorsing the Senate bills was 116 to 39. A list pre- 
pared to show the number cf men in the convention {identified with 
various power interests certainly does not account for any considerable 
portion of the 116 degelates who voted in favor of the Senate bills and 
against the restrictionists’ ideas of conservation. 

There is no charge that the delegates who voted against Mr. Pinchot 
were elected or appointed in a manner different from the procedure in 
the case of the delegates who supported Mr. Pinchot. The organization 
formed by Mr Pinchot many years ago should not be abandoned, as 
the former Chief Forester says it ought to be, merely use real 
conservationists are now taking part in its deliberations. 

The water-power interests deserve no 1 consideration. When 
yarious Interests advocate the expenditure of millions of dollars of the 
Government’s money for a nitrate factory, to be run by private inter- 
ests, short shrift should be given to them. But the followers of Mr. 
Pinchot should not cry wolf every time their ideas are rejected in a 
convention presumably made up by honest men divided merely by 
differences of opinion as to the t way to serve the public. 


CALIFORNIA & OREGON RAILROAD LAND GRANTS, 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the Cisagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill H. R. 
14864, entitled “An act to alter and amend an act entitled ‘An 
act granting lands to ald in the construction of a railroad and 
telegraph line from the Central Pacific Railroad, in California, 
to Portland, in Oregon,’ approved July 25, 1866, as amended 
by the acts of 1868 and 1869, and to alter and amend an act 
entitled ‘An act granting lands to aid in the construction of 
a railroad and telegraph line from Portland to Astoria and 
McMinnville, in the State of Oregon,’ approved May 4, 1870, 
and for other purposes,” having met, after full and free con- 
ference have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their 
respective Houses as follows: 

ae he Senate recede from its amendments numbered 1 
and 6. 


That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 4, 5, and 10, and agree to the 
same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 2, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Omit the matter inserted by said amend- 
ment, and on page 9 of the bill, in line 11, after the word “ re- 
siding,” insert the following: “ whether such lands shall be of 
class 2 or class 3 and”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 3, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of tfe matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: : 


The timber on lands of class 2 shall be sold for cash by the 
Secretary of the Interior, in cooperation with the Secretary of 
Agriculture, or otherwise, to citizens of the United States, as- 
sociations of such citizens, and corporations organized under 
the laws of the United States, or any State, Territory, or Dis- 
trict thereof, at such times, in such quantities, and under such 
plan of public competitive bidding as in the judgment of the 
Secretary of the Interior may produce the best results: Provided, 
That said Secretary shall have the right to reject any bid where 
he has reason to believe that the price offered is inadequate, 
and may reoffer the timber until a satisfactory bid is received: 
Provided further, That upon application of a qualified purchaser 
that any legal subdivision shall be separately offered for sale 
such subdivision shall be separately offered before being in- 
cluded in any offer of a larger unit, if such application be filed 
within 90 days prior to such offer: And provided further, That 
said timber shall be sold as rapidly as reasonable prices can be 
secured therefor in a normal market. 


“The Secretary of the Interior shall as soon as the purchase 

price is fully paid by any person purchasing under the provisions 
of this section issue to such purchaser a patent conveying the 
timber and expressly reserving the land to the United States. 
The timber thus purchased may be cut and removed by the 
purchaser, his heirs or assigns, within such period as may be 
fixed by the Secretary of the Interior, which period shall be 
designated in the patent; all rights under said patent shall 
cease and terminate at the expiration of said period: Provided, 
That in the event the timber is removed prior to the expiration 
of said period the Secretary of the Interior shall make due an- 
nouncement thereof, whereupon all rights under the patent shall 
cease. 
“No timber shall be removed until the issuance of patent 
therefor. All timber sold under this act shall be subject to the 
taxing power of the States apart from the land as soon as 
patents are issued as provided for herein,” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 7, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: On page 9 of the bill, in lines 1 and 2, 
strike out the words “by the Secretary of the Interior”; and 
the Senate agree to the same, 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 8, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: After the comma inserted at the be- 
ginning of said amendment, strike out the words “ after which” 
and in lieu thereof insert the word “thereafter”; and, on 
page 14 of the bill, in line 5, omit the period after the words 
“ United States"; and the Senate agree to the same, 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 9, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by 
said amendment insert the following: “Twenty-five per cent 
of the remainder shall be paid to the State treasurer of the 
State in which the land is located, to be and become a part of 
the irreducible school fund of the State; 25 per cent shall be 
paid to the treasurer of the county for common schools, roads, 
highways, bridges, and port districts, to be apportioned by the 
county courts for the several purposes above named; 40 per 
cent shall be paid into, reserved, and appropriated as a part of 
the fund created by the act of Congress approved June 17, 1902, 
known as the reclamation act; 10 per cent shall become a 
part of the general fund in the Treasury of the United States; 
and of the balance remaining in said Oregon and California 
land-grant fund, from whatsoever source derived, 25 per cent 
shall be paid to the State treasurer of the State in which the 
land is located, to be and become a part of the irreducible 
school fund of the State; 25 per cent shall be paid to the 
treasurer of the county for common schools, roads, highways 
bridges, and port districts, to be apportioned by the county 
courts for the several purposes above named; and the re- 
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mainder shall become a part of the general fund in the Treas- 
ury of the United States“; and the Senate agree to the same, 


Grorce E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
C. S. THOMAS, 
THOMAS STERLING, 
Managers at the conference on the part of the Senate. 


I. L. LENROOT, 
Managers at the conference on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. 


SELECTION OF LIEU LANDS BY WYOMING. 


Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, has morning business closed? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It has not. The introduction 
of bills and joint resolutions is still in order. If there be none,. 
concurrent and other resolutions are in order. If there be no 
concurrent or other resolutions, the morning business is closed. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I have a short bill, which is 
entirely local in its nature, applying to the State of Wyoming, 
which I think will lead to no discussion. I ask unanimous con- 
sent for its present consideration. I refer to order of business 
411, being Senate bill 4282. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Wyoming 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of a bill, 
which the Secretary will read by title. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (S. 4282) to permit the State of 
Wyoming to relinquish to the United States lands heretofore 
selected, and to select other lands from the public domain in 
lieu thereof. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, if the bill does not lead to 
debate I shall not object. ~ 

Mr. WARREN. I do not expect the bill to lead to debate. 
It is a matter which the State of Wyoming desires and one 
which the Interior Department has approved and which the 
Committee on Public Lands has unanimously approved. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Wyoming? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Public Lands with amendments, in sec- 
tion 1, page 2, line 16, after the word “ unappropriated,” to 
insert “ unreserved, nonmineral,“ and in line 21, after the word 
“held,” to insert: 

Provided, That the total area of lands so reconveyed and sclected 
under the provisions of this act shall not exceed 100,000 acres, and 
that selections shall be restricted to lands not heretofore sold by the 


State: And provided further, That such selections shall be made within 
a period of three years from the date of the approval of this act. 


So as to make the section read: 


That upon the delivery to the Secretary of the Interior by the State 
of Wyom of its Bahr oe executed and duly recorded deed or deeds 
conveying to the United States of America in fee simple any lands 
heretofore selected by and certified to said State in satisfaction of the 
grant by the United States of America to said State for the erecting 


pital for miners who shall 
while working in the mines of the State; for public buildings at the 
capital of the State; for State charitable, educational, penal, and re- 
formatory institutions, and 3 school lands, under the provisions 
of an act entitled “An act to vide for the admission of the State of 
Wyoming into the Union, and for other pu . approved July 10, 
1890, the said State shall be authorized and permitted to select, from 
the unappropriated, unreserved, nonmineral publie- lands of the United 
States in said State, an equal number of acres so reeonveyed by said 
State to the United States, in the same manner, for the same purpar 
and subject to the same conditions and limitations under which the 
lands so reconveyed were selected and held: Provided, That the total 
area of lands so 1 and selected under the provisions of this 
act shall not exceed 100,000 acres, and that selections shall be re- 
stricted to lands not heretofore sold by the State: And 5 further, 
That such selections shall be made within a period of three years from 
the date of the approval of this act. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


STATEMENT OF APPROPRIATIONS AND EXPENDITURES, 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I desire to submit certain 
tables and explanatory statements relating to appropriations 


LUI 


580 


and expenditures of the Government during the fiscal years 1907 
to 1916, inclusive, which I ask may be printed without reading. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Such will be the order, with- 
out objection. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 
Total of all appropriations, including estimated permanent annual, 


which includes sinking-Jund requirements, and postal, payable from 
postal revenues. J 


Year. Amount. Inerease. | Decrease, 


. . 


Inercases in appropriations, 


FIVE YEARS UNDER REPUBLICAN PRESIDENT, SENATE, AND HOUSE. 


Peri Increase | Percent- 
Period. amount, age. 
N ¶ er 8 $140, 806, 305 16 
Average annual 7 28, 161, 261 3.2 
TWO YEARS UNDER REPUBLICAN PRESIDENT AND SENATE AND DEMOCRATIC 
: HOUSE, 
$75, $42,117 7.4 
37,921,058 3.7 
TWO YEARS DEMOCRATIC PRESIDENT, SENATE, AND IIOUSE. 
1914 to 1916 3 ee $17, 8S8, 638 1.4 
Average annual FTT 7,944,319 7 


Nor. It must be noted that the appropriations made for the fiscal year 1914 
were based upon estimates prepared and submitted to the Congress by Secretary of 
the Treasury 2 The estimates were the largest submitted for over 45 years, 
amounting to 8823, 410.000, exclusive of the pen appropriations. The app - 
tions upon these estimates were made gta aft administration rior to 
March 4, 1913, the date of the inau tion of the present administration. The total 
ap) tions for 1914, exclusive o! tal, amounted to $812,283,000—being $11,200,000 
less than the estimates, but was the !. t e pian for any one year in over 
45 years, The t administration not disburse $86,100,000 of the appropria- 
tions of $812,283,000 for 1914. 


In the above table the 5 appropriations, payable from postal re- 
ceipts are included. This is hardly fair, The receipts from postal reve- 
nues are increasing rapidly, on account of the extension of the regular 
Postal Service and of the Parcel Post Service. This 5 
simply covers these receipts and they are not included in the net ordi- 
nary receipts of the Government. 


TOTAL, EXCLUSIVE OF POSTAL. 


The following table shows the total appropriations of the Govern- 
ment, not including postal, nor the sinking-fund requirement. 


o 5 
048,025, 764 316,115, 197 |.. 

7 084,778 
17,217 


3 


75, 


Annual increase. 


Period. Amount, 


$70,614,919 
14, 122, 984 


48, 472,454 
24, 238, 227 


Decrease, 
12,075, 87 


Democrats—1914 to 1010 5 
„037, 938 
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Summary of appropriations. 
[Average annual increase in appropriations.] 


Five of Republican 
8 of the Gover: 
many 1907 to 3912... . 2s 


3.2 814, 122, 000 


"had Den epublican 
Democratic House, 
FTT 3.7] 24, 236, 000 3. 4 
Two } ears of ti 
in all branches of the Some Decrease. 


6,038, 000 


gos 1907 to 1912, when 
The 5 Party, in- 
161 ote: or 3.2 per cent. 


That is, the total appropriations for 
Government was under full control 
creased annually at the rate of $28, 

Vor the years 1914 to 1916, when the Government was in the hands 
of the Democrats, the increase was at the rate of $7,944,000, or seven- 
tenths of 1 per cen tper or 

Comparing the — appropriations, after deducting the postal, the 
changes were as follows 

Years 1907 to 1912, an annual increase of ye Sense or 2.2 per 
cent, and for the 9 1914 to 1916, an annual dee $6,038,000, 
or elght-tenths of 1 cent. 

The annual N in the population of the United States is a trifle 
less than 2 h than the ave annual 
increase of. all il appropriations under the present administration, and 

r the Republican years shown This proves 
— the appropriations that the present administration is more economi- 
cal than were the two preceding ones. 


per cent, which is muc 


Total ordinary disbursements of the 2 States, exclusive of all 
postal expenditures. 


[Page — Financial Report, 1915.1 


FEEF 


Ee 
EI 


The increases in the net ordinary expenditures, exclusive of postal 
deficiencies, are as follows: 


Period. 


1915 over 1912........... —— — H ——ͤ—V—w— . 
1915 over 1918 2275ã7 


Compare these Increases with the following increases covering similar 


Percent- 
Amount. age. 
8198, 001, 000 19.8 
98, 747,000 18.1 
„135,000 19.7 
42,996,000 7 


disbursements at normal times show 
er the present 88 under 


be added the other disburse- 
Servi 


ments of the Government, except those for the Postal 
from postal receipts, we have as follows: 


DISBURSEMENTS. 

Net o ts, together ments on account of 
the Panama I and the public debt, Aden in cludes the excess of 
redemption ~ the national-bank-note fund, we have as the total dis- 
8 less the postal, above referred to, but including postal 

encies : 


— * of | Percent- 
age. 


er 1906, $17 former similar disbursements and their increases : 1909 
gece a & TA, 00 or 21.8 per cent; 1909 over 1907, $131, 743, 000, 


1. total 3 including all dor the Postal Service, were 
as follows: 


or 


Sata . 
76, 753,378 | 855,955,209 
482,191 137,226, 556 


From 1888 to 1891 the increase in ments Was more than 
one-third of ad 


recent peri 


disburse’ 
total disbursements for the year 1888. Take a more 


TOTAL DISBURSEMENTS. 
Compare these former increases in disbursements— 
Per cent. 


Se ee aren AES SIE SAS ESOL PR ee SERS 
1891 over 1889 1 


1906 over 1905 22.2 
1908 over 1906 - 19. 8 
1900 over 1906 — 29:6 
S TfTT—T—T—T—T— ͤ —— ‚ — —— .. 
with the following increases : 
r aaa ME ae See RS, IAIA Lee 
he See . 
That is, ta the two periods, the Increases from 1889 to 1891, 
from 1906 to 1 and from 1907 to 1 ng them with 


and 
the increase from 1913 to 1915, we find the rate of increase for the 


last riod coy goo one-third of for the other three 
periods i į that is, 59 per cent, as compared the average of 17.4 
Peor d the pg ngs periods the C 
average of 28.8 — 2 On which side is the extravagance? 
The following shows e postal and their increases: 


That is, in spite of the enormous increase in the work performed by 
the Postal Service on account of the parcel post, etc., the rate of in- 
erease has fallen, as shown above. 

Principal increases in vated Boerne pa ee ~ e phones fiscal year 
an 
eee ‘or total civil establishment.) 


1916. 


Increase in total civil establishment: 


Made up as follows: 


Executive proper: 

Rolief of American citizens in war zone ......... ....-| $2,499,000 | $2, 499, 000 
Department of State: 

Representing interest foreign governments 271,000 271, 000 

Payments to Panama wien 250, 000 
Treasur ment: 

Customs debentures and drawbacks. 2,950, 000 

Internal revenue, expense of collection 1, 195, 000 

„ Refunds and reliefs J 000 

War-risk insurance 000 


Post Oifice 1 epartment: 
Deficiencies in postal receipts paid from the Treasury. 5, 609, 000 5, 068, 000 
Department of Agriculture: 
Salaries and miscellaneo' 1,656, 000 1, 192, 000 
5 56 | aM 
. ustry expenses, „IIA, +348, 
Forest Service ............ , 000 „000, 
Iog-choleru investigation. 343, 000 343, 
Land for protection of watersheds, eto 241,000 1,026, 000 
Inde t bureaus and offices: | 
nterstate Commerce Commission 2,146,000 | 2, 402, 000 
Salaries, ete., Federal Reserve Board ........ g 296, 000 296, 000 
Lewin * s 381, 000 560, 000 
District of Columbia. RTAMRA RBA 79,000 261, 000 
Total above FVV 33,792,000 | 33,518,000 


From the above it is evident that the principal Increases of expendi- 

were as follows: 

Executive proper: About two and a half million dollars for the relief 
of American citizens in the war zone. 

Department of State: gas over one-half a million dollars for 
representing the interests of foreign Governments in belligerent coun- 

es, and a payment to the Government of Panama, under the treaty 
made with that country under a ae et a administration, 

Treasury Department: About $3, „000 paid back as debentures or 
drawbacks under the administration of the customs, The drawbacks 
cover almost this entire increase, and these are the refunds of duty 
paid on foreign merchandise used in . goods that are then 
exported. This increase simply shows an increase In our manufacturin 
and exporting business, Something over two and a half millions o 
dollars increase in the internal-revenue expenses, cte, About one and 
one-eighth millions of this was caused by the increased business of the 
bureau, as shown below: 


Total collections—Fiscal yeare, 


That is, the increased cost was about 11 cents for each additional 
dollar collected : 
Tho remaining one and a half millions, approximately, were in refunds 


and reliefs, governed by the laws and not by the administration. 

Something over a half million dollars was the increase in expenses of 
the Public Health Service, used in fighting epidemic diseases and in suc- 
cessfully coping with the hookworm, pelagra, ete. 

Nearly three-fourths of a million dollars increase by way of expenses 
and losses of the War Risk Bureau. Their receipts from premiums 
eater for the same period, to over one and three-fourths million 

0 18. 

About three-fourths of a million dollars as salarics, ctc., under the 
Federal reserve bank act and the expense of preparing and issuing the 
bank notes authorized by that act. 

Something over one-third of a million dollars for the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition and nearly two-thirds of a million dollars for the main- 
tenance of public buildings to which this administration fell heir. The 


8 ows the number of public buildings completed and occupied 
une 30; 

111 . T:. . EE RS 779 
£613 Te A Bo LSL en ee re ge BEN ren AE ae 967 


An increase, 1912 to 1915, of 24 per cent in the number of public 
buildings and only about 10 per cent in the cost of maintenance. 
INTERIOR DEPARTMENT. 

About one-half a million dollars was expended in building a railwa 
in Alaska and an increase of about five and a half millions over 191 
and three and one-cignth millions over 1912 on account of the reclama- 
tion fund. This reclamation work was started by a former administra- 
tion, and these expenditures were necessary. 

POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 

Something over $5,000,000 increase was paid out of the Treasur 
meet deficiencies in the Postal Service. ‘This increase was cau y 
the extension of this service proper, and also of the parcels-post system, 
which Is proving so beneficial to the People of the country. In previous 
years this expenditure has been as follows: 

1395 PINE AE PENI E N AA V A A T E O E TEAN 


to 
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$7, 629, 000 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 


Something over $3,000,000 was expended in stamping out the foot- 
and-mouth disease, which threatened to ruin our dairy and cattle 


ustry. 
Something over one-third of a million dollars was spent in secking 
9 1 bn of successfully fighting hog cholera and kindred diseases. 
mething over three and a half milllons increase has been expended 
in salaries and expenses for the department proper, the Bureau of 
Plant Industry, and the Forest Service. The farmers insist upon this 
yaluable work being done. x 
bout one-fourth of a million increase over 1913 and about one 
million increase over 1912 has been expended in the acquisition of 
land for the protection of watersheds and om: soy streams—some- 
ne that should have been attended to heretofore, when land was 
cheaper. 
INDIVIDUAL BUREAUS AND OFFICES. 


About two and one-fourth million dollars increase ha: been expended 
upon the Interstate Commerce Commission, necessitated by the enlarge- 
ment of the copo of its duties. 

Nearly one-third of a million dollars increase has been expended in 
salaries, etc., of the Federal Reserve Board. 

Nearly one-half a million increase has been expended in paying the 
expenses of the various commissions now in being, such as the Indus- 
trial Relations Commission, ete, 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 

About one-third of a million dollars increase in the expenses of the 
District of Columbia. t 

These increases foot up from thirty-three and one-half to about 
thirty-four millions of the total increase under this head, of about 
thirty-three to thirty-six million dollars. 

Other ordinary expenditures: 


Total ex- 
penditures. 


iors Pea Sen e 8480, 728, 975 
191 511, 941, 033 
524, 220, 935 


TABLE I.—Principal increases. 


1915 over 
1913. 


Increase in other ordinary disbursements........ Bpapaneyl 


$43, 501, 000 
PPP ²˙ͥ6 m.. Ne 9 


Under Navy Depart 
Tnder Navy ment: 
3 PTAS ͥ‚‚·²oÜo³̃ ˙˙ : 
Bureau of Construction and Repair 
Bureau of Steam Engineering 
Bureau of Supplies and Acedunts. 
ir. asa POSAO ENS TLS OCC 
Indian Service: s 
Bupr t of Indian schools. 
Miscellaneous expenses a 
Trust funis 


The difference between these totals and those above is that there 
were many decreases in these disbursements; that is, while from 1918 
to 1915 the gross Increases shown above were over forty-three millions, 
the net increases were oy a little over twelve millions. 

An examination of the Items above shows the largest increases were 
in the nature of au increased Navy, and for increasing over military 
and naval efficiency. 


Taste II. Principal decreases in ordinary disbursements other than 
for civil cstadlishments. 


1915 for 1913. dun, lor 1912 
— 
MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT. 
mne ũ esertacegelsuae ... $1,042,000 81, 424, 000 
National homes for disabled soldiers GSS, 000 729, 000 
NAVAL ESTABLISHMENT. 

Bureau of Yards and Docks. kaasa 203, 000 2,679,009 
Bureau of Equipment 7, 880, 000 8, 224, 000 
Bureau of Navigation. 97,000 352, 000 
Bureau of Ordnance....... 4, 695, 000 2, 778, 000 
eneral account of advisers... §, 453, 000 7, 617, 000 
CPF 22 10,697,000 ( 
Total of above decrease 20, 555,000 23. 803, 000 

Total of above increase .... 43, 432, 000 | 67,126,000 


Net increases above....... 12, 877, 009 | 43, 323, 000 


This shows that the above principal Increases and decreases account 
for nearly all the actual changes, 1015 from 1913 and 1912, 
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Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I desire to make a brief 
statement explanatory of the tables which have been presented. 

The first of these tables contains a statement of total appro- 
priations, including Postal Service and sinking-fund require- 
ments, covering the period I have named. All of these appro- 
priations and the estimates therefor were made under Republi- 
=e ia a except those for the fiscal years 1915 and 

An examination of these appropriations will show that there 
aw a a progressive increase in appropriations during this 
An analysis of these tables will show that from 1907 to 1912, 
under a Republican President, Senate, and House, there was an 
average annual increase of $28,161,261, an increase of 3.2 per 
cent. It will show that from.1912 to 1914, under a Republican 
President and Senate and Democratic House, the annual aver- 
age increase was $33,921,058, an increase of 3.7 per cent; and 
it will show that from 1914 to 1916, under a Democratic Presi- 
dent, Senate, and House, the average annual increase was 
$7,944,319, an increase of only 0.7 per cent. 

In passing, I call attention to the fact that while the money 
appropriated for the fiscal year 1914 was expended under the 
Wilson administration, the estimates therefor and the appro- 
priations were made during the Taft administration. The 
amount actually expended in that year was $86,000,000 less than 
the amount appropriated. 

The next table presented by me is a table of the total appro- 
priations, not including the Postal Service and sinking-fund 
requirement for the same fiscal years embraced in the first table. 
An examination of this table will show that during the fiscal 
years from 1907 to 1912, under a Republican President, Senate, 
and House, the average annual increase was $14,122,984, the per- 
centage of increase being 2.2 per cent. It will show that from 
1912 to 1914, under a Republican President and Senate and a 
Democratic House, there was an average annual inerease of 

227, being an increase of 3.4 per cent. It will show that 
from 1914 to 1916, under a Democratic President, Senate, and 
House, instead of an increase there was an average annual de- 
crease of $6,087,938, being a decrease of 0.8 per cent. 

The annual increase in our population is less than 2 per cent, 
which is very much greater than the annual average increase 
of our appropriations under the present administration, and 
considerably smaller than that for the Republican years shown 
in these tables. 

The next table I have presented embraces the total ordinary 
disbursements of the Government, exclusive of expendi- 
tures, from the years 1900 to 1916. This table will show that 
for the fiscal years from 1907 to 1912, when the Republicans had 
control of all branches of the Government there was an average 
annual increase in disbursements of $21,782,005, or an increase 
of 4 per cent. It will show that from 1912 to 1914, with a 
Republican President and Senate and a Democratic House, 
there was an average annual increase of $23.634,360, or an in- 
crease of 3.62 per cent. It will show that from 1914 to 1916, 
under a Democratic President, House, and Senate, there was an 
average annual increase of only $12,372,755, or an increase of 
1.76 per cent. 

One of the tables submitted contains a statement of the in- 
creases and decreases, respectively, in the expenditures for the 
fiscal year 1915 as compared with those of 1913 and 1912 and 
the net increase for the fiscal year 1915 over 1913 and 1912. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am through. I will yield the floor to the 
Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to ask the Senator from North Caro- 
lina a question. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Very well. 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to ask the Senator if he has included 
in his statement the $25,731,229 of urgent deficiency appropria- 
tions which have been made at this session of Congress to 
eover deficits in the appropriations made by the last session of 
Congress? 

Mr. SIMMONS. To what $25,000,000 does the Senator refer? 

Mr. CURTIS. I refer to the $25,000,000 appropriated in the 
four urgent deficiency bills which have been passed at this 
session of Congress. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think that that amount is included, but I 
would not say definitely because these tables 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

Mr. SIMMONS. Let me finish my statement. I will not say 


definitely about it, because I did not myself prepare these 
tables. They 
the Treasury 


were prepared for me by one of the actuaries of 
Department, and I assume that he has included 


in the tables all that it is proper to include in making the com- 


ms. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr, President, I desire to state that in the 
usual statements furnished by the department the deficiency 
appropriations are not included until the next year; and I 
think that if the Senator will examine his figures he will find 
that he is $25,000,000 short. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I assume, Mr. President, that when the 
actuary of the Treasury is asked to make a financial statement, 
and he makes it, he includes in the statement all the items that 
are proper to be included in making the comparison. 


ADDITIONAL CLERK TO COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC LANDS. 


Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of Senate resolution 190, providing 
for temporary clerical help. I will say to the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. CLARK] that if he wishes to make any remarks 
in reply to the Senator from North Carolina at this juncture, I 
will yield to him, 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Oh, no. 

Mr. MYERS. Then I ask immediate consideration for that 
measure 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Montana 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of a 
resolution, which will be read by the Secretary. 

The resolution (S. Res. 190) was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Public Lands be authorized to em- 
loy an additional cl k 
until the end o 


Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate looked into 
that matter very thoroughly, and believe that the resolution 
ought to be agreed to. 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent and 


agreed to. 
AMENDMENT TO THE RULES. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I desire to call the 
attention of the Senate to Senate resolution 195. As it has 
reference to the procedure of the Senate, and the report of the 
Committee on Rules upon a proposed amendment to the rules, 
I thought probably the Senate might be glad to consider it. I 
want to say that in bringing it to the attention of the Senate 
Se ne ee EDORA [er ROE fe SE SURES SR NOCIO ORDO 

on. 

There have been proposed amendments to the rules introduced 
a number of times looking toward some limitation of debate; 
and the Committee on Rules finally took up that subject, and 
worked over and presented this as a substitute for a number of 
those rules. We harmonized on this rule, and I believe it was 
the unanimous view of all present. There may have been a 
member of the Rules Committee not present; but it having met 
with such general favor in the Committee on Rules, I thought 
perhaps it might meet with the same general fayor in the 
Senate. 


I do not think this is a desirable time or a proper time to 
press such a matter over serious opposition. If we should 
take it up now for consideration, and serious opposition should 
develop, I would ask the Senate to lay it aside, because I 
would not try to pass a rule so important for the Senate if it 
developed serious tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I do not know that I have any 
objection to the passage of the rule, but it seems to me that a 
change of this character in the rules ought to be considered with 
a full Senate present. The Senate is very thin to-day. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Even if we do not come to a vote 
to-day, does not the Senator from Massachusetts think it 
might be well for us to consider it for a while, in order that 
it may get in the minds of Members of the Senate, even if we 
eventually lay it aside? I do not think we can transact any 
business to-day to which there is serious opposition. I fear 
that a call for a quorum would break up the Senate. Quite a 
number of Senators are away. I thought we might consider 
it, and if any Senator wishes to lay it aside a little later, that 
would be done. 

Mr. LODGE. I do not think I have any objection at all to 
the rule. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. We will make some progress if we 
consider it. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I do not think a measure of this 
character ought to be brought up at this time, when we expect 
to adjourn at the close of this day, and without a quorum of 
the Senate present. A proposition involving clotnre in the 


1916. 


Senate is certainly a very important one, and I do not think 
it ought to come up, and E shall have to object myself. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, then I will not press 
that resolution over objection; but I ask unanimous consent to 
consider Senate bill 703. I do not think anybody will object 
to that. That is the vocational-education bill. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, let us take up matters to which 
there is no objection. I have not any objection to that bill, 
but 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If the Senator interposes no objec- 
tion to taking up this bill, I will lay it aside in order to yield 
to him later. 

Mr. JONES. Why not let us pass a few little local matters 
and then take it up? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I am willing to yield for that pur- 


pose. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Just one moment. I think we can 
certainly discuss somewhat the vocational-education bill to-day 
and let the Senaters present know just what is in the bill. I 
doubt whether any Senators will study it beyond those who are 
here. The Senator from Vermont [Mr. Pace] and I can call 
attention to the details of the bill. 


WYOMING NATIONAL. FOREST. 


Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
eonsent for the present consideration of a purely local bill, 
Senate bill 5751. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
title of the bill. 

The Secretary. <A bill (S. 5751) authorizing the addition 
of certain lands to the Wyoming National Forest, Wyo. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which has been reported 
from the Committee on Agricutlure and Forestry with an 
amendment, to strike out Fines 9 to 12, inclusive, on page 1, in 
the following words: 

Stxth principal meridian and base, State of Wyoming, township 25 
mp Fag a 116 west, sections 9 to 15, inclusive, and sections 22, 23, 
and = 

And to insert: 

Sections 9 to 15, inclusive, and sections 22, 23, and 24, all in town- 
ship 25 north, range 116 west, sixth principal meridian, 

So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That any lands within the following-described 
areas found by the Secretary of Agriculture to be chiefly valuable for 
the production of timber or the protection of stream flow may be in- 
cluded within and made a ri of the Wyoming National Forest 
3 of the President, said lands to be thereafter subject to all 
aws affecting National Forests: 

Sections 9 to 15, inclusive, and sections 22, 23, and 24, all In town- 
ship 25 north, range 116 west, sixth princi meridian. 

The umendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, on yesterday the Senate 
placed itself on record as being in favor of making Flag Day a 
holiday im the District of Columbu:—a very gracious and pa- 
triotic thing. I now rise to ask that the pension bills on the 
calendar be considered by atanimous consent, so that before we 
part we may pay a little tribute to the men who defended the 
flag when it needed defense. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr SMITH of Georgia. I did not hear it, Me. President. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I did not hear it, either. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Hamp- 
shire requests that the pension bills on the calendar be con- 
sidered. 

Mr. OVERMAN. 
a little resolution? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Oh, certainly; I yield. 

STATUE OF HON. ZEBULON BAIRD VANCE. 

Mr. OVERMAN, I ask present consideration for the resolu- 
tion which I send to the desk 

The resolution (S. Res. 211) was read, considered by unani- 
mous consent, and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That exercises appropriate to the reeeption and 
from the State of North Carolina of the statue of ulon Baird 


Will the Senator yield to me to get through 


tance 
ance, 
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Hall in the Capitol, be made the special order for 
1916. after the ccaclusion of the rcutine morning 


erected in 8 
Thursday, June 
business. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I send to the desk a notice, which I ask to 
have read. 

The Secrerary. The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
OverMAN] gives notice that on Thursday, June 22, 1916, imme- 
diately upon the conclusion of the routine morning business, he 
will ask that the business of the Senate be suspended in order 
that there may be held appropriate exercises for the reception 
and acceptance from the State of North Carolina of the statue 
of Zebulon Baird Vance, erected in Statuary Hall in the Capitol, 


PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Now, Mr. President, I will ask that my 
request be put. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I should like to know 
what the request of the Senator from New Hampshire is. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The request of the Senator 
from New Hampshire is that the pension bills on the calendar 
be now considered. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I object to that, Mr. President. 


THE CALENDAR. 


Mr. GALLINGER. Then I will ask unanimous consent that 
we proceed with the consideration of the Calendar of Unobjected 
Cases. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under Rule VIII? 

Mr. GALLINGER. In fact, that is the order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Hamp- 
shire asks unanimous consent that the Senate proceed with the 
consideration of unobjected bills on the calendar. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none. 


BILLS PASSED OVER. 


The first business on the calendar was the bill (S. 1062) re- 
lating to the duties of registers of United States land offices and 
the publication in newspapers of official land-office notices. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. Fatt] has an amendment pending to that bill. It has gone 
over many times on account of his absence; but I spoke to him 
yesterday and asked him if he would not leave word with 
somebody to ask that no objection be made the next time it was 
called, and he said he would speak to the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. SUTHERLAND]. If he made that request, I should like to 
know it. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. He did not ask me to make the request. 
I think the bill had better go over. 

Mr. MYERS. I regret very much that if goes over. I have 
no hope of its ever being passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 706) to amend section 260 of an act entitled “An 
act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the jndi- 
ciary,” approved March 3, 1911, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. LODGE. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The bill will be passed over. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I hoped Senators 
were all ready to vote on that bill at this time. 

Mr. LODGE. Personally, I am not. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator from 
New Hampshire whether we are not making a mistake in this 
course? There are many Senators absent. We may pass bills 
here by unanimous consent that nobody knows anything about, 
and the Senators who are not here may have objections to 
them. So far as I am concerned, the Senate can go on with the 
calendar in this way; but there may be some Senators absent 
who have objections to bills on the calendar to which I would 
not object. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I think there are more Senators 
than usual present in the Senate Chamber. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Very well; I have no objection. 

The bill (S. 609) to aid in the erection cf a monument to 
Pocahontas at Jamestown, Va., was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. LODGE and Mr. KERN. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 611) for the erection of a monument to the 
memory of Matthew Fontaine Maury, of Virginia, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let that go over. I make the objection 
cn the part of the Senator from Utah [Mr. Soor]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 1) proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States conferring upon women 
the right of suffrage was announced as next in order. 

Mr. LODGE. That may go over. 
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Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. That is just a short resolution? 

Mr. LODGE. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The joint resolution will be 
passed over. 

The bill (S. 2406) to amend section 162 of the act to codify, 
revise, and amend the laws relating to the judiciary, approved 
March 3, 1911, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I doubt whether we 
had better pass that bill. The House has passed a very similar 
bill, and we have the House bill now before the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. The Senator from Utah [Mr. SUTHERLAND], the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee [Mr. Saws], and I are on a subcommittee 
to report upon it. I will ask the Senator from Utah whether it 
is not the same thing? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I am not sure about it. I have not in 
my mind the bill to which the Senator from Georgia refers, 

Mr, OVERMAN. It is the same bill. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. ‘This bill, as I recall, was passed by the 
Senate at a previous session. It is a very. proper bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I think it is an exact duplicate of a 
bill which has already passed the House, and if it is it would 
be better to tuke up the House bill and pass it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let it go over, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SHAFROTH in the chair). 
Objection is made. The bill will be passed over. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not object to it. The Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS] is here now. Let us pass it with- 
out prejudice, and we may be able to call it up a little later on. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Objection is made by the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER]. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 43) authorizing and directing 
the Department of Labor to make an inquiry into the cost of 
living in the District of Columbia and to report thereon to Con- 
gress as early as practicable was announced as next in order. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Let that go over, in the absence of the Sena- 
tor from Iowa. 

The bill (H. R. 408) to provide for the development of water 
power and the use of public lands in relation thereto, and for 
other purposes, was announced as next in order, 

Mr. OVERMAN. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The bill will be passed over. 


ELLEN B. MONAHAN, 


The bill (S. 640) for the relief of Ellen B. Monahan was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. = 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Claims 
with an amendment, on page 1, line 6, after the words “sum of,” 
to strike out “$1,871.18” and insert “$400,” so as to make the 
bill read : 

Be it cnactcd, cte., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to Ellen B. Monahan, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $400, for 

hysical injuries received by her as the result of being overcome b 
Tiuminating gas escaping from a pipe (said to have been broken throu: 
the negligence of an employee of the Treasury Department) on the 14th 
day of June, 1911, while she was in the employ of the Government of the 
United States and in the discharge of her duties as a clerk in the 
TAUPO DADE redemption agency office of the Treasury of the United 
States. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, was 
read the third time, and passed. 

BILLS, ETC., PASSED OVER, 

The resolution (S. Res. 43) for the appointment of a commit- 
tee to investigate and inquire into the causes of the existing 
freight blockade and embargoes on the trunk-line railroads en- 
tering into the port of New York was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be passed 


over. 

The bill (S. 668) making it unlawful for any Member of Con- 
gress to serve on or solicit funds for any political committee, 
club, or organization was announced as next in order. 

Mr. LODGE. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 665) to codify, revise, and amend the laws 1e- 
lating to publicity of contributions and expenditures made for 
the purpose of influencing the nomination and election of can- 
didates for the offices of Representative and Senator in the 
Congress of the United States, limiting the amount of campaign 
expenses, and for other purposes, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. LODGE. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


The bill (S. 669) to limit the use of campaign funds in presi- 
dential and national elections was announced as next in order. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1840) to amend an act entitled “An act to estab- 
lish a Court of Private Land Claims and to provide for the settle- 
ment of private land claims in certain States and Territories,” 
approved March 3, 1891, and the acts amendatory thereto, ap- 
proved February 21, 1893, June 27, 1898, and February 26, 1909, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. OVERMAN and Mr. KERN. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1082) to prevent the manufacture and sale of 
alcoholic liquors in the District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses, Was announced as next in order. 

Mr. LODGE. That bill had better go over. It will give rise 
to debate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2730) to fix the compensation of assistant ap- 
praisers of merchandise, and for other purposes, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 703) to provide for the promotion of vocational 
education; to provide for cooperation with the States in the 
promotion of such education in agriculture and the trades and 
industries; to provide for cooperation with the States in the 
preparation of teachers of vocational subjects; and to appropri- 
ate money and regulate its expenditure, was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I do not think I have any objec- 
tion to that bill, but I should like to have it go over now. It 
will probably lead to considerable discussion, and we could not 
pass it to-day. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I do not think any 
bill of any substantial materiality, unless it is just a local bill, 
ought to have peecedence over this bill that has just been called. 
If it is a purely local bill I shall not object to it; but to other 
bills I do not think I ought to yield. I think this bill is en- 
titled to consideration, and it ought to receive it from the 
Senate. 

Mr. JONES. That is the only reason why I asked that it 
go over in order that we may pass local bills, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The Senator from Vermont [Mr, 
Pace] is here. I think this is a splendid day for us to take up 
the vocational education bill. 

Mr. JONES. It could not be taken up and discussed under 
the order under which we are now proceeding, which limits 
speeches to five minutes each. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Oh, no; I would make a motion to 


proceed to its consideration, if necessary. 

Mr. JONES. ‘Then the Senator might have a roll call. I ask 
that the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. The bill 
will be passed over. A 

The resolution (S. Res. 7) providing that any Senator upon 
his own request may be recorded and counted as present in order 
to constitute a quorum, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The resolution (S. Res. 20) for the appointment of a committee 
of Senators to examine into questions relating to the acquisition 
or construction of manufacturing plants to supply the Army and 
Navy with arms, armament, etc., was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be passed 
over. 

The bill (S. 1428) to reimburse certain fire insurance com- 
panies the amounts paid by them for property destroyed by fire 
in suppressing the bubonic plague in the Territory of Hawaii in 
the years 1899 and 1900 was announced as next in order on the 
calendar. 

Mr. KERN. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made, and the bill 

oes over. 

The bill (S. 3551) relating to the procedure in the United 
States courts was announced as next in order. 

Mr. OWEN. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill goes over. 


FISH HATCHERY IN UTAH, 


The bill (S. 34) granting to the State of Utah title to certain 
lands in said State for use as a fish hatchery was considered as 
in Committee of the Whole. 
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The bill was read. as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior is 


hereby author- 
ized to grant to the State of Utah lot 3 of section 17 and the north. 


quarter: of section 18 in towns 26 


State shall a 


ery: ed, That if the said ’ 
sald lands hereby granted to be used for an 3 Da ADE Kapa core ro 
by — e United Sta 


et the said lands shall revert.to tates: Provided 
jurther. “That the right of the United States. to any coal that may be 
contained in said tract of land, together with the right to prospect for, 
a and remove said coal, is hereby disinctly reserved to: the United 
es. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


BILLS, ETC., PASSED OVER. 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res: 98) authorizing the erection 
on the public grounds in the city of Washington, D. C., of a 
statue of James Buchanan, a former President of the United 
States, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. LODGE. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint resolution will be 
passed over. 

The bill (S. 1107) to amend, revise, and codify the laws re- 
lating to the public printing and binding and the distribution of 
Government publications was announced as next in order: 

Mr. OWEN. Let that go over: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will go over. 

The bill (S. 4654) granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, 
and of wars other than the Civil War, and to certain widows 
and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. THOMAS. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made, and the bill 

over. 

The bill. (S. 645) to provide for the closing. of barber shops in 
the District of Columbia on Sunday was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. OWEN. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will go over. 

The bill (H. R. 7571) to provide for the appointment of the 
recorder of deeds of the District of Columbia by the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia was next in order on the 
calendar. 

Mr. OWEN. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will go over. 

The bill (H. R. 11240) granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and 
Navy, and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the 
Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and. sailors, was an- 
nounced as: next in order: 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will go over. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have no remedy, Mr: President; but 
these House bills in behalf of soldiers, I think, ought to be con- 
sidered. I wish the Senator would not insist upon his objection. 
I will ask who: objected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of this bill? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. There is. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER: Objection is made. 


REPUBLIC COAL CO, 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 50) authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to sell the coal deposits in and under certain 
public lands to the Republic Coal Co., a corporation, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let that go over. 

Mr. MYERS. That bill has been waiting for a long time. I 
ask the Senator from New Hampshire to withdraw his objection: 

r. GALLINGER.. I withdraw my objection. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution, which was 
read as. follows: 


Resolved, eto., That the Gorpon of the 5 be, and a is hereb 
authorized, empowered, and directed to sell to t e Repub Coal Co. s 


a corporation organized and erte under — D vi ee — the laws 
of and doing business in the State o ETE the. coal d ts in and 
under the following. described lands: situate in Musselshell County 


State of Montana, to wit: Section 30, township 8 
east: section 6, township 7 north. arenes 26 east; 
southeast quarter and southeast quarter north 


north, range 36 
northeast quarter 
2 eas unrter and west 
half of southwest quarter section 26, township 8 nor range 25 2 
In the event of a sale the purchase price thereof shall be fixed by th 
Secretary of the Interior, but shall not be less than the appraised vaias 
thereof, and upon payment thereof the said Seeretary shall 
corporation a. centract providing the terms and conditions — said 
sale: Provided, however, That said sale shall be made subj to the 


legal or equitable rights, inchoate or vested, of any. surface or other 


issue to said: | 


on any part of said lands, and subject to the laws now in force 
the sales of coal or other minerals where the surface lands 
are reserved or have been previously disposed of. 


entryman on 
governin, 
and righ 


Mr. OVERMAN. I will ask the Senator if he objects to strik- 
ing. out the word “ directed,” because there will be no discretion 


in the Secretary of the Interior. I think it should authorize 
him to sell but to direct him to sell gives him. no discretion 
whatever. I do not know anything about it, but it seems to me 
that ae word.“ directed ” should not be employed. 

Mr. MYERS. All the discretion in the world as to the price is 
vested in the Secretary of the Interior; unlimited discretion as 
to a maximum price, but he can not sell at less than the ap- 
praised price. 

The object of the joint resolution is to effect the sale of these 
lands for purposes that are quasi public, that are beneficial to 
the public and in the interest of the public. 

Mr: OVERMAN. T understand that. 

Mr. MYERS. If he is given discretion as to a maximum 
price without limit, all the Secretary of the Interior would have 
to do would be to put on a prohibitive price. That would be 
equivalent to a refusal to sell. 

Mr. OVERMAN. But this directs him to sell to one particu- 
5 pereon: Ought he not to have some discretion or authority 

o- sell? 

Mr. MYERS. I think he has that discretion when allowed to 
name 2 prohibitive price. 

Mr. OVERMAN. He is directed to sell to one particular per- 
son. Ought there not to be some competitive bidders? He 
would not have the right arbitrarily to put up the price so that 
ere could buy it. He would have to sell it at a reasonable 
price. 

Mr. MYERS. I accept the amendmert. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Very well; strike out the word “ directed” 
and insert “and” between “ authorized ” and empowered.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER: The amendment will be stated. 

The Secrerary. The joint resolution reads“ and he is hereby 
authorized, empowered, and directed.” It is proposed to strike 
out the word “directed” and to insert “and” between “au- 
thorized ™ and “empowered.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, 
and the amendment was concurred in. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 


WEST OKANOGAN VALLEY IRRIGATION DISTRICT. 


The bill (S. 3329) for an appropriation of $105,000 to pur- 
chase water rights within the West Okanogan Valley irrigation 
district, and for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Let that go over. 

Mr. JONES. I will state that that has practically been in- 
corporated in an appropriation bill which has become a law. I 
do not know what the practice is. 

Mr. OWEN. Let it be indefinitely postponed. 

Mr. JONES. I do not know whether it should be left on the 
calendar or go over. 

Mr: OVERMAN. Let it go over under Rule IX. 

Mr. JONES. I do not suppose my colleague [Mr. POrNDEXTER] 
would have any objection to its going to Rule LX, because it has 
been. taken care of in the Indian appropriation bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Let it go to Rule IX. 

Mr. OWEN. It should be indefinitely postponed. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is equivalent to being indefinitely 


postponed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Would it not be better to have 
it indefinitely postponed? 

Mr. JONES. I do not think there would be any objection to 
that at all. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the bill will 
be indefinitely postponed. 


INDIAN LANDS IN NEBRASKA. 


The bill (S. 4424) to provide for the payment of drainage 
assessments on. Indian lands in was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. NORRIS. When the Indian apprepriation bill was before 
the Senate I offered this bill as an amendment to it and it was 
agreed to: Therefore there is no use in keeping it on the cal- 
endar and it may. be indefinitely postponed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the bill will 
be indefinitely postponed. 

OSAGE OIL. LANDS. 

The next business on the calendar was Senate resolution 107, 
relative to leasing of Osage oil lunds. s 

Mr: LANE. Let tħat go over. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oregon ob- 
jects. 
DENISON COAT. CO. ; 


The bill (S. 1093) to permit the Denison Coal Co. to relin- 
quish certain lands embraced in its Choctaw and Chickasaw coal 
lease and to include within said lease other lands within the 
ee ted coal area was considered as in Committee of the 

hole, 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

LOYAL CREEK INDIANS. 


The bill (S. 1100) to pay the balance due the loyal Creek 
Indians on the award made by the Senate on February 16, 
1903, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. CURTIS. I ask that that bill may go over under Rule IX. 
I want to be here when it is taken up, because I desire to present 
some reasons why it should not be 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Kansas that the bill go to the calendar 
under Rule IX? 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I think the Senate ought to dis- 
pose of this matter at some time when it has the opportunity, 
and I hope that the Senator from Kansas will not insist upon its 
going over under Rule IX. He will undoubtedly be notified in 
case it should come up at any time, because he has resisted the 
passage of it. 

This is a case in which the Senate of the United States made 
an award to the loyal Creek Indians of S1. 200,000. but the House 
of Representatives on the Indian appropriation bill in providing 
the means to pay it reduced the amount to $600,000, with a pro- 
vision that the Creeks should be compelled to accept it in set- 
tlement. They did accept it with protest because they had no 
other course to pursue. The Senator from Kansas is opposed 
to paying the remainder of it, but I think the Senate ought to 
hear the case at some time and act upon it. 

Mr. CURTIS. The Senate has twice votet upon this measure 
and defeated it at two different sessions of Congress. It is 
simply coming back here session after session when it ought to 
be left alone. The Senate has voted twice on the proposition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. OWEN. I object to its being taken over under Rule IX. 
I am willing to have it go over. b 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made to the con- 
sideration of the bill and it goes over. 


MUSKOGEE (CREEK) NATION. 


The bill (S. 1096) to provide for carrying into effect of the 
agreement between the United States and the Muskogee (Creek) 
Nation of Indians ratified by act of Congress approved March 
1, 1901, and supplemental agreement of June 30, 1902, and other 
laws and treaties with said tribe of Indians was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. CURTIS. I ask unanimous consent that that bill may go 
over under Rule LX. I want to be present when it is taken up 
because I desire to present some reasons why it should not be 
passed. 

Mr. OWEN. I hope that the Senate may consider this matter 
now. It is a local affair. It merely permits the Creek Indians 
who have not received allotments to receive $1,040 which 
is the approximate share of an average allotment, or if they 
have received less than that in land and money that they be 
given that amount out of the Creek fund. I do not see why 
the Senator wishes to put it over. 

Mr. CURTIS. I object to the present consideration of the 
bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made and the bill 
goes over. 

PONCA TRIBE OF INDIANS. 


The bill (S. 4251) to authorize the Ponca Tribe of Indians to 
appear in and be made parties to any suits filed in the Court 
of Claims by the Omaha Tribe was considered as in Committee 


of the Whole. 
The bill is as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Ponca Tribe of Indians residing in 
Oklahoma and Nebraska is hereby authorized and empowered to appear 
in and be made party to any suit or suits in the Court of Claims 
heretofore instituted or which may hereafter be begun under and by 
virtue of an act of Congress approved June 22, 1910, entitled “An 
act authorizing the Omaha Tribe of Indians to submit claims to the 
Court of Claims,” with full rights of appeal as therein provided for 
other parties; and the Court of Claims shall thereupon have full 
jurisdiction to hear and Getermine all legal and uitable claims, if 
any, of such Ponca Tribe of Indians against the United States and 
against any other tribe or band of Indians parn thereto, and also 
any legal or equitable defense, set-off, or coun 


mined by the Court of Claims, such fees to be paid out of any money 
which may be found to be due said Indians, provided that the amount 
of attorneys’ fees shall not be greater than that named in the approved 
contract. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

PONCA INDIAN CLAIMS. 


The bill (S. 1094) conferring jurisdiction on the Court of 
Claims to hear, determine, and render judgment in claims of 
the Ponea Tribe of Indians against the United States was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Indian 
Affairs with an amendment, on page 1, section 1, line 7, after 
the words “ United States,” to insert “for lands taken by the 
United States from the Ponca Indians without due compensa- 
tion,” so as to make the section read: 

That jurisdiction is hereby conferred upon the Court of Claims, with 
right of appeal to the Supreme Court of the United Stat to consider 
and determine all legal and uitable claims, if any, of the Ponca 
Tribe of Indians against the United States for lands taken by the 
United States from the Ponca Indians without due compensation: for 
the misappropriation of any funds of the tribe or for the failure of the 
United States to pay the tribe any money due under any treaty: and 
also to consider and determine any legal or equitable defenses, set-offs, 
or counterclaims which the United States may have against the said 
tribe of Indians, and to enter judgment thereon, all claims and de- 
fenses to be considered without regard to lapse of time; and the final 
judgment and satisfaction thereof shall be a full and final settlement 
of all claims of said Indians against the United States, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I object to that bill because it provides 
that the Court of Claims shall render judgment. I would have 
no objection if it simply provided that the Court of Claims 
should find the facts. - 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, these people are entitled to 
their peace. 

5 ST OVERMAN. Is this money to be paid out of the tribal 
und? 

Mr. OWEN. If the Government of the United States owes 
them, why should it not pay them? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Every claim that is sent from the Senate 
to the Court of Claims is sent there for the purpose of having 
the Court of Claims find the facts, to make finding as to ques- 
tions of law, and then to report their findings to Congress for 
appropriation. 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator is entirely mistaken. The Con- 
gress of the United States from time to time sends cases there 
both for the purpose of haying the court find the facts and, 
after finding the facts, to render judgment under the law. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Very seldom is that done. I objected the 
other day to a claims bill affecting Massachusetts on the same 
ground. 

Mr. OWEN. What would be the use of providing merely 
that the court shall find the facts and send them back to the 
Senate for the Senate to adjudicate the matter? i 

Mr. OVERMAN. The findings come back to Congress for 
its action. It has been done time and again, a thousand times. 

Mr. OWEN. So has the other procedure been followed a 
thousand times. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I think the Senator is mistaken. We have 
reports here from the Court of Claims every session setting 
forth the facts and the conclusions of the court on the questions 
of law and equity. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Why is not the court a better judge of the 
law and equity than Congress? Why can not the United States 
Government trust its own court? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I trust the court. That is exactly what I 
want done. I want the court to find the facts and report to 
Congress in the regular way. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator wants the court to find the 
facts and send the case here, and then constitute Congress as 
a court of appeals. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I am perfectly willing that the Court cf 
Claims should make a finding as to the facts. As I have said, 
some days ago I objected to a claims case of Massachusetts on 
the same ground as I am objecting in this instance, and I can 
not let one go through without letting the others go through. 
I object, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made to the con- 
sideration of the bill. 

Mr. OWEN. ‘These bills relating to affairs in Oklahoma have 
been on the calendar for some time, and objection after objec- 
tion has been made every time the bills have come up. Why are 
these people not to be given their peace? The Omaha Indians 
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have been permitted to bring suit and the Ponca Indians have 
n conflicting claim and should have the right to intervene; but 
the Senator is denying them that right by raising the objection. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I am willing that they should go to the 
Court of Claims like any other claimants and have the court try 
the case and ascertain the facts. That is the purpose for which 
the Court of Claims was established. Congress can not go into 
these questions. We have not the power and we have estab- 
lished the court to ascertain regarding all questions of law and 
fact, and then to report to Congress. That has been the rule, 
and that was the reason for the establishment of the court. 

Mr. OWEN. Congress does both sometimes. It authorizes 
the court to find the facts, and upon the facts Congress some- 
times acts for itself, and sometimes it sends the case back to 
the court to find the law and render judgment. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Very rarely. 

Mr. OWEN. I have had great familiarity with the practice 
in that court, and I know perfectly what is the practice. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I served 10 years on the Committee on 
Claims, and I think only in the rarest instances, and, as I re- 
call, never did we send a case to the Court of Claims to render 
final judgment. 

Mr. GALLINGER and Mr. LODGE. Regular order! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The regular order is demanded. 
Objection has been made to the bill. The next business on the 
calendar will be stated. 

CLAIMS OF LOYAL SHAWNEE AND ABSENTEE SITAWNEE INDIANS. 


The bill (S. 1098) to adjust and settle the claims of the loyal 
Shawnee and loyal Absentee Shawnee Tribe of Indians, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I object to that bill. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, this is a case where the Interior 
Department has ascertained the facts and made a report to Con- 
gress upon the facts, and the facts are now before Congress. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Why does not Congress act, then, instead of 
sending it to the Court of Claims? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Regular order! 

Mr. OWEN. If the Senator is willing to make an appro- 
priation direct, I would be very glad to have that done. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I object to the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The regular order has been 
ealled for and objection has been made to the consideration of 
the bill. The bill will be passed over. 

BILLS PASSED OVER. 

The bill (S. 4250) for the relief of the Ottawa Indian Tribe 
of Blanchards Fork and Roche de Bœuf was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I object to that bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made to the con- 
sideration of the bill. 

The bill (H. R. 8092) confirming patents heretofore issued 
to certain Indians in the State of Washington was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, in view of the absence of the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. POINDEXTER] I ask that that 
bill go over. There is an amendment pending to it, but I think 
it had better go over until the Senator from Washington re- 


turns. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made, and the 
bill will be passed over. 

OCCUPANTS OF TUTTLE TOWN SITE. 

The bill (S. 4722) for the relief of the occupants of the 
Tuttle town site was announced as next in order. 

Mr. OWEN. I move the indefinite postponement of that bill. 
It has already been provided for in the Indian appropriation 
bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Oklahoma that the bill be indefinitely post- 
poned. 

The motion was agreed to. 

BILLS PASSED OVER. 

The bill (S. 8927) for the relief of the legal representatives 
of Francis Busch, deceased, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, the senior Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Smoor] objected to that bill, and to the whole series of 
bills beginning at Calendar No. 243 down to Calendar No. 254, 
inclusive; and, in his absence, I think they had better go over. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Does the Senator’s objection go to the 
merit of these claims? 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator from Utah, when they were here- 
tofore reached in the consideration of the calendar, objected to 
all of them, and said he did not wish them to go through with- 


`~ out discussion. 


Mr. VARDAMAN. I remember that the Senator from Utah 
objected to Calendar No. 246, a bill I should be very glad to 
have the Senate consider. 

Mr. LODGE. Personally I have no objection to any of the 
claims, but, in the absence of the Senator from Utah, I do not 
think they ought to be considered to-day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection being made, the 
bills referred to will be passed over. 


SETTLEMENT OF CERTAIN PRIVATE-LAND CLAIMS.. 


Mr. CATRON. Mr. President, I ask to recur to Calendar No. 
72, Senate bill 1840, which was objected to by the senior Sena- 
tor from North Carolina [Mr. OverMAN]. I have explained 
to him the situation. He was laboring under a misapprehen- 
sion, I understand, and is willing to withdraw his objection. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I withdraw the objection after the explana- 
tion the Senator from New Mexico has given me of the bill. 

Mr. CATRON. I ask unanimous consent that the bill be now 
considered. 

Mr. ASHURST. Let the bill be read. 

The Secretary read the bill (S. 1840) to amend an act en- 
titled “An act to establish a Court of Private Land Claims 
and to provide for the settlement of private land claims in 
certain States and Territories,” approved March 8, 1891, and 
the acts amendatory thereto, approved February 21, 1893, June 
27, 1898, and February 26, 1909. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LANE. I should like to ask the Senator to what the bill 
applies? 

Mr. CATRON. It applies to some small claims in the States 
of Arizona, New Mexico, and Colorado of old people who were 
given permission when the Court of Private Land Claims was 
established to file their claims on their small holdings, but 
a great many of them did not understand the English language, 
they never got notice, and so did not file their claims. This 
995 simply proposes to extend the time within which they may 

0 80. 

Mr. LANE. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ent consideration of the bill? 3 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole. proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Public Lands with an amendment, on 
page 2, line 9, to strike out the date “1915,” and insert “ 1917,” 
so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section eighteen of an act entitled“ An act 
to establish n Court of Private Land Claims and to provide for the set- 
tlement of private land claims in certain States and Territories,” ap- 
proved March 3, 1891, as amended by the act approved February 21. 
1893. and by the act approved „une 27, 1898, and by the act approved 
February 26, 1909, be, and the same is hereby, further amended by 
striking out the words “before the 4th Gay of March, 1910.“ and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the words “ before the 4th day of March, 1917,” 
so that the first clause of said section shall read as follows, namely: 

“That all claims arising under either of the two next preceding sec- 
tions of this act shall be filed with the surveyor general of the proper 
State or Territory before the 4th day of March, 1917, and no claim 
not so filed shall be valid.” 

Provided, That the extension herein granted shall not apply to lands 
within the limits of a confirmed grant or embraced in any entry com- 
pleted under the public land laws prior to filing of a claim hereunder, 
nor shall its provision extend to persons holding under assignment made 
after March 3, 1901. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

BILLS PASSED OVER. 


The bill (S. 1065) to provide for summer residence home- 
strads, and for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr, FLETCHER. I object to the consideration of that bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection being made, the bill 
goes over. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I call attention to the fact that Orders 
of Business 237 and 240 have not been acted on. 

Mr. LODGE. Orders of Business 237 and 240 have nothing 
to do with the bills which went over. Order of Business 234 
was passed over, and the Orders of Business from 243 to 254, 
inclusive, were passed over. Orders of Business 237 and 240 
have nothing to do with those bills which have been passed 
over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bills to which the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopce] refers went over at his sug- 
on, 5 

Mr. LANE. Was Order of Business 234 considered? ‘ 

Mr. LODGE. It has not been, Mr. President, as I under- 
stand, it being one of the bills to which objection was made; 


Is there objection to the pres- 


Is there objection to the pres- 
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hut I repeat that Orders of Business 237 and 240 have nothing 


to do with that. 

The bill (S. 4418) to establish game sanctuaries in national 
forests, and for other purposes, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I object to the consideration 
of that bill. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection being made, the bill’ 


goes over.. 
PACIFIC OCEAN. HALIBUT FISHERIES. 


The bill: (S. 4586) to protect and conserve the halibut. fish- 
eries of the Pacific Ocean; to establish closed seasons in halibut 
fishing in certain waters thereof, and to restrict the landing 
of halibut’ in the United States. of America, and the Territory 
of Alaska: during the closed seasons established; was announced 
as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Did the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts object to this bill and those following down to and 
including Order of Business 254? 

Mr. LODGE. No, Mr. President; Order of Business 240, 
being the bill just announced, has no relation to the post-office 
claims to the consideration of which I have objected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER: Then Senate bill No, 4586 
will be proceeded with in the absence of objection. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill, which had been reported from the Committee on 
Fisheries with an amendment, in section: 2, page 2; line, 20, 
after the word west,“ to insert “thence southeast (magnetic) 
19 miles to a point approximately latitude 55° 24’ north, longi- 
tude 184° 8’ 42” west.“ so as to make the section read: 


Sac. 2. That it shall be unlawful for any vessel or boat of the United 
States or person belonging to or on such vessel or boat, or any person 
ce to the laws of the United States, to fish for or catch 

seri by lines as follows, 


west of Cape Addington, Noyes Island; to a point on Noyes Island. 

From the northwest extremity of Cape Lynch, Heeata Island, south- 
east three-fourtns south (magnetic) approximately 14.5 les, to a 
point: on Noyes. Island in range with the peak shown on chart No. 8150 
published by, the Coast aud Geodetic Survey, said point ap- 
proximately in west longitude 133° 39’ 30“. 

The amendment was agreed. to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as: amended, and the 
amendment! was concurred’ in. 

The. bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading; 
read the third time, and passed. 

BILLS PASSED OVER. 


The bill (S. 4884) for the relief of the estate of A. B. Denton 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. LODGE; That bill, being Order of Business. 248, and all 
the others down to Order 254, have been objected to. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes; they have been objected to, down 
to Order of Business 254. 


PONCA INDIAN CLATMS. 


Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, the objection which was made to 
Order of Business 218; being Senate bill 1094, on the ground 
that it authorizes the entry of judgment, could be met by an 
amendment striking out the words “to enter judgment thereon,” 
and so forth, and in lieu thereof to authorize the report to be 
made to Congress. If I may be permitted, I should like to have 
the bill disposed of. 

Mr. OVERMAN. L[shall_be very glad to withdraw my objec- 
tion with that understanding. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
title of the bill. 

The Secretary. A bill (S. 1094) conferring jurisdiction on 
the Court of Claims to hear, determine, and render judgment in 
claims of the Ponca Tribe of Indians against the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER.. Is there objection to the present 
consideration. of the bill? 

There being. no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The bill has been read. - 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator. from. Oklahoma 
will state the amendment which he desires- to submit: 

Mr. OWEN. On page 2, line 4, T move to strike out all after 
the word “and,” including lines 5, 6, 7, and 8. and to insert 
“report the same to Congress.” 

Mr.. OVERMAN. The Senator proposes to strike out the 
words in reference to the court rendering judgment? 


Mr. OWEN. Yes: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER: The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Oklahoma: will be stated. 

The Secrerary. On page 2; line 4, after the word “and,” it 
is proposed to strike out the words to enter judgment thereon, 
all claims-and defenses to be considered without regard to lapse: 
of time, and the final judgment and satisfaction thereof shall be 
a full and final’ settlement of all claims of said Indianr against 
the United States,“ and in lieu thereof to insert the words “re 
port the snme to Congress.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND; Will not that amendment necessitate a 
reconstruction of the bill? The bill is drawn upon the theory 
that the Court of Claims shall render final judgment. 

Mr, OWEN. TI shall have to make one amendment at a time. 
I am going to move to amend the bill in another place as soon 
as the amendment which I have just offered is disposed of. 

Mr. LODGE. The title also will have to be amended. 

Mr. OWEN. I move to strike out section 3. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Oklahoma will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 3, it is proposed to strike out sec- 
tion 8, as follows: 

Sec. 3. The balance of any judgment rendered in favor of claimant 
Indfans shall be placed in the Treasury of the United States: to the 
credit of the Indians. entitled thereto, and shall draw interest at the 
rate of 4 per cent. which principal and interest may, in the discretion. 
of the Secretary of the Interior, be paid to the Indians or expended for 
their benefit. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, this is rather an unsatis- 
factory way of passing legislation—to amend it in a radical: 
respect in the Senate—for we can not always tell what effect 
such amendments may have-on other provisions of the bill. Be- 
ginning on line 20, page 2, there is a provision for compensation 
of attorneys—— 

Mr. OWEN. I am going to move to strike out all of the re- 
mainder of section 2 below line 14. I now move to strike out 
that part of section 2 after the words “ existing law,” in line 14. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Oklahoma will be stated. 

The Secretary. In section 2, page 2, after the words “exist- 
ing law,” it is proposed to strike out: 

The Ponca Tribe of Indians shall be party plaintif and the United 
States party defendant, ənd such suit shal] on motion of either party 
he advanced on the docket of the Court of Claims and of the Snnreme 
Court. Official letters, papers, reports, and public records, or certified 
copies thereof. may be used as evidence. The compensation to he paid 
the attorneys: for the claimant Indians shall be determined by the 
Court of Claims bnt in anv event shall not he greater than that pro- 
vided in the contract between the claimant Indians and their attorney 
or attorneys, and shal! be paid out of any sum or sums found and ad- 
judged to be due said: Indians. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment will he considered as agreed to. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, the very first provision 
of the bill is: 


That jurisdiction is hereby conferred upon the Court of Claims, with 
right of apneal to the Supreme Court of the United States, to consider 
and determine— 


The word “determine” is used, which implies a. judgment, 

A further provision is— 
and also to consider and determine 

Again, the word “determine” means an adjudication: upon 
the legal and equitable defenses. Then the bill concludes by 
providing that the adjudication shall be reported to Congress. 
It seems to me that the bill ought to go over. 

Mr, OWEN. I have modified it so that the determination of 
what these rights are, and the facts in the matter, may be sent 
to Congress. It does not permit them to enter judgment against 
the United States. It sends it to Congress to ascertain from the 
findings of facts and of law what the rights are. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I shall not object, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there are no further amend- 
ments to be proposed, the bill will be reported to the Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed: 

Mr. LODGE.. The title should be amended to conform to the 
Senator's amendment. 

Mr. OWEN. Yes; the title shouid’ be amended: 

Mr. LODGE. The words “and render judgment” should be 
stricken out. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER: Without objection, the amend- 
ment to the title will 5e agreed to. 

Mr. LODGE. The Secretary can make the amendment to the 
title. 
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BILLS PASSED OVER, 


The bill (S. 1065) to provide for summer residence home- 
steads, and for other purposes. was announced as next in order. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 5126) giving the consent of the United States for 
the bringing of certain suits in the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and for other purposes, was announced as next 
ir order. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, I do not intend to ob- 
ject to the consideration of this bill, although I shall vote 
against the bill itself, as I voted against it in the Committee 
on the Judiciary. I think the Senate ought to understand the 
character of the legislation before it votes upon it. It makes 
a very profound and far-reaching alteration in existing law. 

Of course, under the present state of the law, no State can 
maintain an action against the United States. Wherever a 
State has a grievance against the United States it must be 
presented to Congress, ard there investigated and determined. 
My own opinion is that there is the safe place to leave it, 

The principal object of this bill, as I understand, is to per- 
mit the State of West Virginia, and perhaps some other States, 
to maintain an action against the United States Government to 
recover for lands which were transferred to the United States 
by the State of Virginia and other States at the inception of 
the Government. Of course, if an action of that kind is main- 
tained, and judgment is rendered, it means a judgment for un- 
told millions of dollars—nobody knows how much, A bill of 
that vast importance and that vast range it seems to me ought 
to receive pretty careful consideration. 

I content myself with making that statement. 
object to a vote being taken upon the bill. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Do I understand that the Senator does 
not object? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I do not object. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I do object, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made by the 
Senator from Michigan. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 54) to pension widows and minor children of 
oflicers and enlisted men who served in the War with Spain, 
Philippine insurrection, or in China was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
sideration of that bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I am going to venture to 
appeal to the Senator from Georgia regarding this bill. The 
widows and children of officers and enlisted men of every other 
war, including the Indian wars, have been pensioned. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I am very much opposed to it. I am 
opposed to pensioning the widows of men who come out of the 
Army sound. I do not see any reason for pensioning them. If 
they are injured in the service or killed in the service, or if 
they give their lives to the service, I am willing to give them 
just as much as anybody would give them, but I can not see 
why a man who went on an excursion to Cuba, which was the 
case with most of them, and who came back afterwards and mar- 
ried, sound and well, should charge the Government with re- 
sponsibility for his widow or children, any more than if he had 
not been there. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I know this matter is not debatable, but 
a great many of these widows are widows of soldiers who did 
not consider it a junketing expedition, but who actually con- 
tracted disease, and many of them were wounded. However, if 
the Senator objects 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I want to say to the Senator that 
wherever anyone was injured in the service, wherever anyone 
has died as a result of the service, wherever the service has 
really damaged anybody, the Senator from New Hampshire will 
not vote for a more liberal pension than I will. I simply object 
to pensioning them when they were not injured. I simply object 
to the system of pensioning widows of perfectly sound men who 
have had a short service, who come out of that service well, and 
who subsequently marry. I do not think there is any more 
reason for pensioning their widows than for pensioning the 
widows of everybody. It is injury in service that I am willing 
to vote any reasonable pension for, but I object to pensioning 
where there is lack of injury in service. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, If I may say a word, I will 
suggest that the bill might be amended, then, by striking out 
the widows in such cases. I will add my voice to the appeal 
of the Senator from New Hampshire to take up that bill. I 
am very much in favor of it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will not agree to amending the bill. 
The Senator from Georgia has objected to every pension bill 


I shall not 


Mr. President, I object to the con- 
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— 


that we have reached on the calendar, and I am willing that the 
record shall stand. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Every one of the pension bills 
reached so far has contained pension of the class which I have 
shown should be subject to objection. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I beg the Senator's pardon. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes; the others included them. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Well, we will not argue that matter. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I did not object to the bills until 
I saw they included them. 1 

I want to say that I have letters from constituents urging 
some of these pensions. There are persons in my own State 
who are in this list, and who want to get these pensions. I 
am pressing my objection now, free from any embarrassment 
about their having been soldiers of the war between the States. 
They are my constituents that I am stopping from receiving 
gifts from the Government to which I do not consider them 
entitled, just as they are constituents of Senators from other 
States. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Well, Mr. President, that is all right. 
The Senator did object to two bills that provided pensions for 
widows of soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. And they also added “of other 
wars,” the Senator will notice. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
bill will be passed over. 


CLAIMS OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


The bill (S. 3346) conferring jurisdiction on the Court of 
Claims to adjudicate the claims of the State of Massachusetts, 
was considered us in Committee of the Whole. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. This bill was read and amended 
on April 24. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, objection was made to that bill 
by the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Overman] on the 
same ground on which he has objected to the bills of the Senator 
from Oklahoma. {í have drafted an amendment in the nature 
of a substitute which meets his views, and I have consulted 
him in regard to it. I know of no other objection to the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is in Committee of 
the Whole and open to amendment, 

Mr. LODGE. I ask to have the amendment read. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and to insert the following: 

That the claim of the State of Massachusetts for premium paid for 
coin with which it paid the interest and principal or. its bonds issued 
in the year 1861 for money borrowed and used to furnish troops of the 
State for the service of the United States during the Civil War, and 
also its claim for interest, and premium paid for coin used in payment 
of such interest, on bonds issued for money borrowed and expended, 
at the request, during said war, of the President of the United States, 
in protecting the harbors and fortifying the coast, which claims were 
rejected by the Comptroller of the Treasury Department, be, and the 
same are 1 referred to the Court of Claims for a determination of 
the law and the facts and report to Congress. The evidence of the 
amount of said expenditures and of the computations of such premiums 
made by the accounting officers of the Treasury on file in said depart- 
ment as furnished by the State may be considered by the court so as 
to pik the State of the necessity of again filing said evidence in 
court. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
the amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, is this Senate bill 
3346? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is. 

Mr. LODGE. The bill has been changed to meet the objec- 
tion of the Senator from North Carolina. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no further amend- 
ment to be proposed, the bill will be reported to the Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


ELIZABETH T. WELLS. 


The bill (S. 3012) for the relief of Elizabeth T. Wells was 
eonsidered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes that in 
the administration of the pension laws and the laws conferring 
rights and privileges upon honorably discharged soldiers of the 
Volunteer Army Charles S. Wells, deceased, shall be held 
and considered to have been honorably discharged from the 
military service of the United States as a member of Com- 
pany F, Twelfth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, on 
the 26th day of December, 1861, provided that no back pay, 
bounty, pension, or other emolument shall acerue prior to the 
passage of the act. 


Objection being made, the 


The question is on agreeing to 
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The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 


BILL PASSED OVER. 


The bill (S. 2580) for the relief of the Buffalo River Zinc 
Mining Co. was announced as next ir order. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


CREEK INDIAN LANDS, 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 114) withholding from allot- 
ment the unallotted lands or public domain of the Creek Nation 
or Tribe of Indians, and providing for the sale thereof, and for 
other purposes, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The joint resolution has been reported from the committee 
on Indian Affairs with an amendment, on page 2, after line 2, 
to insert: 


That the Secre of the Interior is hereby authorized to pay each 
and every oN enrolled citizen of the Creek Nation who has not been 
allotted lands in said nation and who is not included in Senate Document 
No. 478, Sixty-third Congr second session, the sum of $2,080, in lieu 
of an allotment of land Said sum of 82. to be paid 
to each and every person out of the funds in the Treasury of the United 
States to the credit of the Muskogee Creek Nation. 

So as to make the joint resolution read: 


Resolved, etc., That the unallotted lands or public domain of the 
Creek Nation or Tribe of Indians, including any land the title to which 
has been or may be recovered for the Creek Nation in any pending or 
other suit or otherwise, be, and the same is hereby, withheld from 
allotment to members of said nation or tribe, and that the Secretary of 
the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized, in his discretion, to cause 
such land to be sold or leased for the benefit of the Creek Nation or 
Tribe of Indians under such rules and regulations as he may prescribe, 
the proceeds of such sale or lease to be paid into the Treasury of the 
United States to the credit of said Creek Nation. 

That the Secret of the Interior is hereby authorized to pay each 
and 5 enrolled citizen of the Creek Nation who has not been 
allotted ds in said nation and who is not included in Senate Docu- 
ment No. 478, Sixty-third Con, second session, the sum of $2,080, 
in lieu of an allotment of land in said nation. Said sum of $2,0; 

id to each and every person out of the funds in the Treasury of the 
jnited States to the t of the Muskogee Creek Nation. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let that go over, Mr. President. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I wish to propose an amendment, 
to insert $1,040” in lieu of “$2,080.” Do I understand that 
objection is made to the consideration of the joint resolution? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes. 

Mr. OWEN. I hope the Senator will not object to its consid- 
eration. There are some lands which have been developed for 
oil there that have a very large value, estimated at as much as 
a million dollars for a quarter section. It is obvious that it was 
not the intention of the agreement that such a development there 
should pass into the hands of a private person. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I think with the amendment 
reducing the amount, offered by the Senator from Oklahoma, 
there is no objection on the part of members of the committee to 
the joint resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the joint resolution? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I objected, but I will withhold the objec- 
tion to ask the Senator from Oklahoma a question. It looks to 
me as though the committee must have been guessing when they 
fixed upon the sum of $2,080 and now agree to a less sum. 
How did they reach their conclusions? 

Mr. OWEN. The original estimate of the value of these allot- 
ments was $1,040. In many cases Congress, where it has 
granted money in lieu of land, has increased it to double the 
amount, and it was thought that double the amount would be 
just in this case, because they had developed a very important 
oll field there, and the values had increased accordingly. The 
value of the land increased, but $1,040 is the original standard. 

Mr. GALLINGER: How did the committee happen to name 
$2,080? 

Mr. OWEN. Because it was double $1,040. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I desire to state that I was 
not present when the bill was considered by the committee or 
I should have objected to that amount. As soon as I found the 
amount was fixed at that figure, I notified the Senator from 
Oklahoma that I thought it should be reduced to the amount 
fixed in the agreement, and he consented to offer that amend- 
ment. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I withdraw my objection, 
under the statement made by the two Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The objection is withdrawn. 
The Senator from Oklahoma proposes an amendment to the 
amendment, which will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 2, line 8, in the committee amend- 
ment, it is proposed to strike out “$2,080” and to insert 
“$1,040,” and in line 9 it is proposed to strike out 52,080“ 
and to insert “ $1,040.” 


The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, 
and the amendment was concurred in. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 


IOWA TRIBE OF INDIANS, 


The bill (S. 4253) conferring jurisdiction on the Court of 
Claims to hear, determine, and render judgment in claims of the 
Iowa Tribe of Indians against the United States was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 


ihe of Tatton @ kn t the United 
0 n 0 a n 
States, with the right of ap by either ote ts i Buprame Court 
ot the United States, for the determination of the amount, if any, 
which may be legally or equitably due said tribe of Indians under any 
ties or laws of Congress or under any stipulations or agreements, 
whether written or oral, entered into between sald tribe of Indians and 
the United States or its authorized representatives, or for the failure 
of the United States to pay any money which may be 2 or equit- 
ably due said tribe of Indians. A petition in behalf o sald Indians 
shall filed in the Court of Claims one year after the passa 
of this act, and the Iowa tribe of Indians shall be the party plaintiff 
and the United States the party defendant, and the petition may be 
verified by the attorney employed by the said Iowa Tribe of Ind 
to prosecute their claim under this act, under contract to be approve 
by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and the Secretary of the In- 
terior, as provided 8 upon information and belief as to the facts 
alleged in said petition. Upon the final determination of the cause 
the Court of Claims shall decree such fees and ex as the court 
shall find to be reasonabl aid to the attorney or attorneys 
employed by said Iowa Tribe of Indians, and the same shall be paid 
out of any sum or sums of money found due said Iowa Tribe of Indians: 
Provided, That in no case shali the fees and expenses decreed by said 
court be in excess of the amount stipulated in the approved contract, 

Mr. OVERMAN. Let that bill go over, Mr. President. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, this bill can be modified so as 
simply to provide for a report to Congress, and I should like 
to have it passed in that form. I will propose such an amend- 
ment, 

Mr. OVERMAN. Let it go over, then, and the Senator can 
call it up when he is ready to amend it. 

Mr. OWEN. I am ready now. 

Mr. OVERMAN. All right. 

Mr. OWEN. I move, in line 4, page 1, to insert the word 
“and” after the word “hear”; to strike out the words “and 
render judgment,” in line 4; and to insert, after the word 
“ States,” in line 7, the words “ and report to Congress,” striking 
out, in lines 7 and 8, the words “ with the right of appeal by 
either party to the Supreme Court of the United States, for,” 
leaving the language to read: 

Jurisdiction is hereby conferred upon the Court of Claims to hear 
and determine, on principles of Phobia and equity, and as upon a full 
and fair arbitration of the clai of the Iowa Tribe of Indians, of 
Oklahoma, against the United States, and report to Congress the 
determination of the amount, if any— 

And so forth. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Oklahoma will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 1, line 4, after the word “hear,” 
it is proposed to insert the word “and,” so that it will read 
“to hear and determine”; in the same -ine, to strike out the 
words “and render judgment”; in line 7, after the words 
“United States,” to insert “and report to Congress”; and, in 
lines 7, 8, and 9, to strike out with the right of appeal by 
either party to the Supreme Court of the United States, for.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I notice in this bill there is a provision 
for the payment of fees to attorneys representing these Indians. 
I have heard—— d 

Mr. OWEN. I have no objection to having that stricken out 
if it is objectionable. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I am not going to object, but I am going 
to ask a question. A good deal of complaint has come to me of 
inordinate fees Leing made, fees out of al! reason. I was going 
to ask the Senator how that is, whether or not 

Mr. OWEN. In the past history of the country there have 
been fees allowed that were unreasonable and unfair, but in 
recent years there has been a tendency to a gradual restriction 
of fees to narrower limits, and in this case it is left to the 
determination of the court after they have perceived what 
services were rendered before the court. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The court will not decree anything above 
the amount stipulated in the approved contract. What I was 
trying to get at was whether those contracts as a rule are fair 
to the Indians. 
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Mr, OWEN. I think under the present administration and 
under recent administrations the restriction has been so rigid, in 
fact, that in many of these cases the Indians have really not 
been represented at all. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I suggest to the Senator to strike out the 
words “render final judgment” and to insert “report to Con- 
gress,” and to strike out the word “ decree” and insert “ find,” 
so that they shall find such fees and report to Congress. 

Mr. OWEN. I make the motion to change that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

Mr. GALLINGER. What is the amendment? 

Mr. OWEN, In line 21, strike out the word “ decreed” and 
insert “ found.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment, 

Mr. OWEN. In line 21, strike out the word “decreed” and 
insert the word “ found.” 

The Secrerary. On page 2, line 21, strike out “ decreed” and 
insert “found,” so as to read “the expenses found by said 
court.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. OWEN. In line 15, on „page 2, I move to strike out the 
word “decree” and to insert find.” 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is right- 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Chair did not adia me an oppor- 
tunity to conclude what I was trying to 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair “will give the Sena- 
tor an opportunity now. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes; I will take the time now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. First, however, the hour of 2 
o’clock having arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the 
unfinished business, which will be stated. 

The Secretary. A bill (H. R. 10484) making appropriations 
for the service of the Post Office Department for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1917, and for other purposes. 

Mr. OWEN. I ask that the unfinished business be temporarily 
laid aside. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I was going to suggest that it be laid 
aside temporarily. 

Mr. OWEN. I beg the Senator’s pardon; I looked at his seat 
and not seeing it occupied I did not observe him in the Cham- 
ber. That is the reason why I made the .equest. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the un- 
finished business will be laid aside temporarily. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I was only going to say in reference to 
this matter that it is gratifying to me to have the Senator from 
Oklahoma, who is more familiar with these cases than those of 
us from the East, assure us that the Indians are being pro- 
tected, so far as the payment of fees to attorneys is concerned. 
I had called to my attention one case a few years ago where 
an enormous fee had been paid to attorneys out of the funds of 
the Indians for defending them or securing legislation in their 
behalf, as it was claimed. I recognize the fact that fees ought 
to be paid to men who represent Indians or white men, but, as 
a friend of the Indian, in a general way, I trust that his rights 
will be carefully guarded in all such legislation and that he will 
not be robbed of fees that ought not and can not properly be 
demanded as a matter of justice and right. 

That is all I care to say. 

Mr, OWEN. It is very naturally an object of solicitude to 
protect the Indian people against unjust and unfair fees. In 
this case it comes under sections 2108, 2104, and 2105 of the 
Revised Statutes, and is subject to the scrutiny of the officers 
of the Indian Office and then the Secretary of the Interior, and 
it must receive the written approval of both, and then after- 
wards the court will define what is right. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Owen, the title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill conferring jurisdiction on the Court of Claims to hear, 
determine, and report to Congress in claims of the Iowa Tribe 
of Indians against the United States.” 


CARE AND TREATMENT OF LEPROSY. 


The bill (S. 4086) to provide for the care and treatment of 
persons afflicted with leprosy and to prevent the spread of 
leprosy in the United States, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. THOMAS. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made to the con- 
sideration of the bill and it goes over. 


BARKENTINE “ MABEL I, MEYERS.” 


The bill (S. 8270) for the relief of the owners of the barken- 
tine Mabel I. Meyers and her master and crew, and for the 
relief of the owners of cargo of molasses late on board said 
barkentine, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reported amendment has 
been agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. What amendment was made? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be stated. 

Lo SrecrErary. On page 2, line 14, insert the following pro- 

0: 
ua That no award or judgment shall be made for prospective 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I should like to know what it is 
supposed the bill will carry as a charge, if anyone knows any- 
thing about it. Let it go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made, and the bill 
will go over. 


VOLUNTEER OFFICERS’ RETIRED LIST. 


The next bill on the calendar was the bill (S. 392) to create 
in the War ent and the Navy Department, respectively, 
a roll designated as the “ Civil War volunteer officers’ retired 
list,” to authorize placing thereon with retired pay certain sur- 
viving officers who served in the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps 
of the United States in the Civil War, and for other purposes. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I object. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I had expected that the 
bill would be objected to at this time because I that 
it is not the proper time to call up the bill when a majority of 
the Senate is not here. This, however, is a bill which was 
passed at the last session and which I am very anxious should 
receive the consideration of the Senate. I shall try immediately 
after the reconvening of the Senate to fix some day on which 
we can have a vote. I want to be as good as I can be to all 
Senators who have bills which they wish to have considered, 
but I am going to urge every means possible to secure a vote 
upon this bill at the proper time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will go over. 


TAX ON OPIUM, ETC. 


The bill (S. 3526) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
for the registration of, with collectors of internal revenue, and 
to impose a special tax upon all persons who produce, import, 
manufacture, compound, deal in, dispense, sell, distribute, or 
give away opium or cocoa leaves, their salts, derivatives, or 
3 und for other purposes,“ was announced as next 

order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. This bill was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole on April 24 and an amendment sug- 
gested by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. THOMPSON] was stated 
but not agreed to. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. In the absence of that Senator I sug- 
gest that the bill go over. 

Mr. THOMAS. 1 understood that the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. OwEN ] objected to that bill. Consequently I as- 
sumed that he would object to its consideration now. 

Mr. OWEN. I only objected to it on account of having in- 
troduced a rule with regard to “peyote” in Oklahoma. I ask 
that the bill may go over 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The bill will go over. 


WATER-POWER SITES. 


The bill (S. 4971) to authorize the designation and with- 
drawal of water-power sites, and the construction of water 
power and other plants by the United States for the manufac- 
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order. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let that go over. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I think that bill has been disposed 
of by a provision in the Army reorganization bill, and it might 
be indefinitely postponed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the in- 
definite postponement of the bill? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Perhaps I had better not make that 
motion. Let it go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made to the con- 
sideration of the bill at the present time, and it will go over. 


COAL, PHOSPHATE, GAS, ETC. 
The bill (H. R. 406) to authorize exploration for and dispo- 


sition of coal, phosphate, oil, gas, potassium, or sodium was 
announced as next in order. 
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Mr. GALLINGER. Let that go over. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will go over. 
COWLITZ INDIAN CLAIMS. 

The bill (S. 2458) authorizing the Cowlitz Tribe of Indians 
residing in the State of Washington to submit claims to the 
Court of Claims was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Indian Affairs 
with amendments. 

The first amendment was, on page 2, line 8, after the words 
“The Court of Claims,” to strike out the words “ shall advance 
said cause upon the docket for hearing and,” so as to read: 


The Court of Claims shall have authority to Getermine and 8 1 0 
the rights, both legal and equitable, of said Cowlitz Tribe and o 


United States in the premises, notwithstanding lapse of time or stat- | 


utes of limitation. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, line 10, after the words 
“United States,” to insert the following proviso: 

Provided, That in no case shall any award covering all legal and 
see claims of said Cowlitz Tribe of Indians against the United 

tes exceed the sum of $2,000,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. OWEN. I shall have to insist that that shall go under 
the same rule that is imposed upon the case in Oklahoma. 

Mr. LANE. What is that rule? 

Mr. OWEN. A rule that a report shall be made to Congress, 
and I shall move that the bill be amended accordingly. Other- 
wise I shall be compelled to ask that it go over. 

Mr. JONES. I will offer an amendment to make it conform 
to that bill, because I doubt if we will have an opportunity to 
pass it again. I will ask the Senator to note the amendment as 
I suggest it. In line 6, after the word “Claims,” I move to 
strike out the words with the right of appeal to the Supreme 
Court of the United States,” and in line 8, after the word 
“party,” to strike out the words “for determination,” so as to 
read: 

That all claims of whatsover nature, both legal and equitable, which 
the Cowlitz Tribe of Indians residing in the State of Washington may 
have or claim to have against the United States may be submitted to 
the Court of Claims by any party. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr, JONES. On page 2, line 2, I move to strike out the 
words “enter judgment thereon ” and insert “ report its findings 
of fact and law to Congress.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES. I suppose it would be just and proper to strike 
out the balance of the bill after the word “ limitation,” in line 7. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment, 

The Secretary. On page 2, line 7, after the word “ limita- 
tion,” strike out the comma and the remainder of the bill down 
to and including the word “ cause,” in line 8, on page 8, at the 
end of the bill. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. - 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


REGULATION OF IMMIGRATION. 


The bill (H. R. 10884) to regulate the immigration of aliens 
to, and the residence of aliens in, the United States was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Let that be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made, and the bill 
will be passed over. 

STEAMBOAT-INSPECTION SERVICE. 


The bill (H. R. 449) to provide for the appointment of 11 
supervising inspectors, Steamboat-Inspection Service, in lieu of 
10, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I desire to offer an amendment: On 
page 2, line 6, I move to insert the following proviso: 

Provided, That the pratos of e ang Oregon shall be included 
within the same steamboat inspection district, 

Mr. JONES. I 55414 like to ask the Senator from Oregon 
what change that makes? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It simply leaves Portland, Oreg., and 
San Francisco in the same district. 

Mr. JONES. How are they now? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I was trying to find the report. I 
sn find it in a moment. 


Mr. JONES. As it is now, the Senator understands that Ore- 


gon, Washington, and Alaska are in one district? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I will not be positive about that, I 
will say to the Senator. I thought I had the report at my desk, 
but I do not find it, 


Mr. JONES. I have not any objection to the amendment. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will say to the Senator that I have 
been requested by the chamber of commerce of my city to ask 
for this amendment to the bill, and it was on their request that 
I offered the amendment. 

Mr, JONES. The Senator has conferred with the depart- 
ment in reference to the desirability of it? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. No; I have not. 

Mr. JONES. Of course, the bill has to go through the House, 
and I make no objection to the amendment. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It can be amended there if there is 
any objection to it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It is a House bill. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It is a House bill, and if any change is 
made it must be done in conference. 

Mr. JONES. Being a House bill, it will go to conference if 
it is an important matter. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


CLAIMS OF SHAWNEE INDIANS, 


Mr. OWEN, I should like to revert to the bill (S. 1098) to 
adjust and settle the claims of the loyal Shawnee and loyal 
Absentee Shawnee Tribe of Indians. It was objected to on the 
ground that it gave the Court of Claims the right to render 
judgment. I ask to be permitted to modify the bill so as to make 
the case of the loyal Shawnees conform to the Cowlitz case and 
the Ponca case. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Myers in the chair). Is 
there objection to recurring to the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Coni- 
mittee of the Whole. 

Mr. OWEN. On page 1, line 4, after the words “Court of 
Claims,” I move to strike out the words “ with right of appeal 
to the Supreme Court of the United States,” and, in line 5, to 
strike out the word “ adjudicate” and insert the word “ hear,” 
80 as to read: 

That N is hereby conferred upon the Court of Claims to 
hear and determine as ne t and justice may require, and as upon a 
full and fair arbitration, the claims of the loyal Shawnees— 

And so forth. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. OWEN. On page 2, line 3, after the word “time,” I 
move to strike out the words “and the final judgment and satis- 
faction thereof shall be a full and final settlement of the claims 
of said Indians against the United States” and to insert “ and 
to report the same to Congress.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. OWEN. In lines 15, 16, and 17, on page 2, I move to 
strike out the words “such suit on motion of either party shall 
be advanced on the docket of the Court of Claims and of the 
Supreme Court.” ` 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. OWEN. On page 3 I move to strike out all after the 
word “ Indians,” in line 2, in the following words: 

The balance of any judgment rendered in favor of claimant Indians 
shall be placed in the Treasury of the United States to the credit of 
the Indians entitled thereto, and shall draw interest at the rate of 4 
per cent per annum. 

The amendment was agreed t 

Mr. OWEN. That merely eave the bill so that a report is 
made to Congress of the facts and law bearing on the case, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill was reported from the 
Committee on Indian Affairs with an amendment, which will 
be stated. 

The Secrerary. On page 2, line 11, after the word“ Indians,” 
strike out “entered into a contract on May 26, 1909, to repre- 
sent them in the above matter” and insert “ may enter into con- 
tract, with the approval of the Secretary of the Interior and 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, as proyided by law.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

As passed the bill reads: 


Be it cnacted, cte., a urisdiction is hereby conferred upon the 
Court of one ‘to hear and determine as right and justice may require, 
and as u full and fair arbitration, the claims of the loyal Shawnees 
and loya 3 Shawnees, bo Ngee as a tribe or as individuals, against 
the United piatos, mentioned in the twelfth article of the treaty pro- 


claimed October 14, 1868 (15 Stat., p. 513), and investigated and re- 
ported to Congress ‘by the Interior Department, and to enter judgment 
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thereon, said claims to be considered without regard to lapse of time 
and to report the same te Congress. 

Sec. 2. That suit under this act shall be begun by the 
petition in the name of the Absentee Shawnee Tribe and 
girs re Hig ps rig of the individual claimants, setting forth 
the claims of said Indians, to be ver:fied by the attorneys with whom 
the claimant Indians may enter into contract, with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Interior and Commissioner of Indian Ts, as pro- 
vided by law. Official letters, papers, reports, and public records, or 
certified copies thereof, may be used as evidence, and in the event any 
original papers shall be lost, the court shail consider secondary evidence 


thereof, giving to the same such weight as to the court ma: 22 
The compensation to be paid the attorneys for the nA rea 
shall be determined by the Court of Claims, but shall not exceed the 
amount provided in the contract between the claimant Indians and 
their attorneys, and shall be paid out of any sum or sums found and 
adjudged to bed due said Indians. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill to adjust and 
settle the claims of the loyal Shawnee and loyal Absentee Shaw- 
nee Tribe of Indians, and to report the same to Congress.” 


STOCK-RAISING HOMESTEADS. 


The bill (H. R. 407) to provide for stock-raising homesteads, 
and for other p Was announced as next in order. 
Mr. ASHURST. I wish to propose an amendment to the bill. 
Mr, GALLINGER. Let it go over. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made, and the bill 
goes over. 
JAMES F. COLE. 


The bill (S. 739) to remove the charge of desertion from the 
military record of James F. Cole was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Military Affairs 
with an amendment to strike out all after the enacting clause 


and insert: 
That in the administration of rma laws „ i. oe — 
w 
“Michigan Wetanteet Cav- 
e been 


and benefits upon honorabili D e gf; Paa F. 
was a private in Company — 9 

alry, shall 8 ne hel 
honorably from the mil 
said company and 
That no pay nor boun 
passage of this act. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill for the relief of 
James F. Cole.” 

MOSES CHAUNCEY. 

The bill (S. 743) to remove the charge of desertion from the 
military record of Moses Chauncey was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Military Affairs 


with an amendment to strike out all after the enacting clause 


and insert: 


Eighth Michigan Ca 
and considered to have been discharged hon- 
ity A — — . on — ot the United & or — — 1863: 
Provided Theta t no pay nor bounty acerue ox botma payalte key 
reason of the passage of this act. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 


The title was amended so as to read: 

Moses Chauncey.” 
PUBLIC BUILDING AT GEORGETOWN, DEL. 

The bill (S. 5503) to provide for the purchase of a site for 
the erection of a Federal building at Georgetown, Del., was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It directs the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to expend a sum not exceeding $10,000 
for the purchase of a site for the erection of a Federal 
in the town of Georgetown. Del. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 


and passed. 
BILLS PASSED OVER. 


The bill (S. 5206) for the relief of mail contractors was an- 
nounced as next in order. 
Mr. GALLINGER. Let that go 


BF sal SMITH of Georgia. I dia ‘not ‘intend to object to that 
I objected 


“A bill for the relief of 


- Mr. GALLINGER. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The bill will go over. 


The bill (H. R. 12194) granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and 
Mavy and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the 
Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is objected to, and 
the next bill will be stated. 

CIRCUIT COURTS OF APPEAL. 

The bill (S. 1308) to amend an act entitled “An act to 
establish circuit courts of appeals and to define and regulate in 
certain cases the jurisdiction of the courts of the United States, 
and for other purposes,” approved March 8, 1911, was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on the Judiclary 
with an amendment to strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 

That the act entitled “An act to . circuit courts of appeals 
-n Km os and States, aes en — the 3 of the = 
1891, be, and the same is hereby, pace pag Hi at the end — 
an, ‘additional section, as fo'lows : 

“ Sec, 16. In all suits wherein by th^ provisions of this act a review 
be had as a matter of F... y final 
dec sion of a circuit court of appeals a right of review by the Supreme 
Court is hereby given of all decisions in such suits which reverse the 
88 or decree of a district court and by the same procedure by 
which a review of such final decision can be obtained under the pro- 
visions of this act. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill to amend an 
act entitled, ‘An act to establish circuit courts of appeals and 
to define and regulate in certain cases the jurisdiction of the 
courts of the United States, and for other purposes, approved 
March 3, 1891.“ 

CHILD LABOR. 

The bill (H. R. 8234) to prevent interstate commerce in the 
products of child labor, and for other purposes, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
OverMAN] told me that he wished to be present when this bill 
is considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made—— 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I do not object myself, but I suggested—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill has to be considered 
unless some one objects. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I suggest that the Senater from North 
Carolina be notified. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let the bill be passed over temporarily. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to that 
suggestion? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I suggest that it be passed over tem- 
porarily. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Very well; it will be passed 
over. 

COMMERCIAL PACIFIC CABLE CO. - 

The bill (S. 4866) to carry out the findings of the Court of 
Claims in the case of the Commercial Pacific Cable Co. was 
considered in Committee of the Whole. It directs the Secretary 
of the Treasury to pay to the Commercial Pacific Cable Co. 
$85,838.22, to reimburse that company for the cost of repairing 
certain damages done by the United States naval authorities 
to one of the company's cables in the harbor of San Luis d’Pra, 
Island of Guam, in September, 1907, as reported to Congress in 
Senate Document No. 88, Sixty-fourth Congress, first session, 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

SERVICES ARISING UNDER NAVY DEPARTMENT. 


The bill (H. R. 6651) providing for the payment for certain 
services arising under the Navy Department was considered as 
in Committee of the Whole. It directs the Secretary of the 
Treasury to pay the following sums of money to the respective 
claimants enumerated herein, the same being the amount due 
the claimants for service rendered under the Navy Department 
as certified to the House by letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury March 25, 1914: To W. F. Durand, Stanford Uni- 
versity, California, $228.05; to Burton McCullom, Bureau of 
Standards, Department of Commerce, $325; to Pay Director 
J. S. Phillips, United States Navy, $70; to Pay Inspector Z. W. 


Reynolds, United States Navy, $529.93; to R. P. Andrews Paper 
Co., 


Washington, D. O., $21.15. 
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The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


LESTER A. ROCKWELL. 


The bill (S. 1862) for the relief of Lester A. Rockwell was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It provides that in 
the administration of the pension laws and laws governing the 
National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, or any branch 
thereof, Lester A. Rockwell, who was a private of Company G, 
First Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Cavalry, shall hereafter 
be held and considered to have been discharged honorably from 
the military service of the United States as a member of said 
company and regiment on the 29th of April, 1865, but that no 
pension shall accrue prior to the passage of this act. 

Mr. GALLINGER. In line 11, after the word “ pension,” I 
move to insert the words “ or other allowances,” so that it will 
read: 

Provided, That no pension or other allowances shall accrue prior to 
the passage of this act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from New Hampshire. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


HEIRS OF MYRA CLARKE GAINES, 


The bill (S. 8294) to appropriate a sum of money to pay 
Rhoda Menz, W. W. Christmas, and James M. Christmas, heirs 
of Myra Clarke Gaines, for certain lands in Louisiana, was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. The bill had been re- 
ported from the Coramittee on Claims with an amendment in 
section 1, page 3, line 3, after the words “sum of,” to strike out 
the figures «i $200,000 ” and to insert “ $48, 071,“ so as to make 
the section read: 

That the sum of $48,071 be, and the same is hereby, appropriated out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro at and that the 
same ye be paid by tbe Treasurer of the Unt States to Rhoda 
Menz hd Baran emmy and James M. Christmas, heirs at law of Myra 
Clarke 93 who shall prove their rights of inheritance, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I move to strike out section 2 of the bill. 
It is superfluous. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from New Hampshire will be stated. 

The SECRETARY.. On page 3, after line 8, it is proposed to 
strike out section 2, as follows: 

Sec. 2. That this act shall take effect from the date of its passage. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, the Senator from Louisiana 
[ Mr. Broussard], who reported the bill, is not now in his seat. 
I was about to inquire how it chanced that the bill originally 
earried $200,000, and when reported that sum is reduced to 
$48,071? I have not had time to read the report of the com- 
mittee. but knowing that the Senator-from Louisiana is a very 
careful legislator, I shall not raise any objection to the bill, 
although it always strikes me as a suspicious circumstance when 
a large sum is named in a bill, and when the report comes in the 
amount is perhaps reduced three-fourths, or in this case more 
than that. I shall not, however, as I have said, object to the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and 

Mr. GALLINGER. I move to strike out the preamble, as it 
recites facts that are included in the report. 

The preamble was rejected. 


SPANISH WAR CLAIMS OF KENTUCKY. 


The bill (S. 2548) for the relief of the State of Kentucky was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes that the 
claim of the State of Kentucky for reimbursement for expenses 
incurred by its governor in aiding the United States to raise the 
Volunteer Army for the War with Spain, arising under the act 
of Congress of July 8, 1898, and the acts amendatory 838 
which has heretofore been filed before the Treasury Depart- 
ment and disallowed because the claim had not been “ filed and 
disallowed ” before the passage of the amendatory act of April 
27, 1904, shall be reopened, examined, and allowed in accordance 
with the second section of said act of April 27, 1904, and in ac- 
cordance with the rulings of the accounting officers of the 
Treasury Department, heretofore made in claims of like charac- 
ter of other States, the allowance not to exceed in amount 
$1,400.44, 
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The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 


and passed. 
PRODUCTS OF CHILD LABOR. 


Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I call the attention of the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Owxnztax] to the fact that 
Order of Business 342, being the bill (H. R. 8234) to prevent 
interstate commerce in the products of child labor, and for other 
purposes, was called up during his absence, and that I called 
attention to the fact that it ought to be passed over until he 
could return. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to returning 
to the consideration of that bill? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I suppose nobody desires 
that the bill shall be passed here at this time of day, with the 
Senate as it is. I do not propose to filibuster at all against the 
bill, but there are other Senators who are bitterly opposed to 
it who are not here to-day. So far as I am concerned, I repeat, 
I do not propose to filibuster on the bill. I had hoped some 
time might be set, say, the first Monday of next December, 
for its consideration. I do not know whether we shall reach it 
soon or not. I would be ready for its consideration, so far as 
I am concerned, when the bill properly comes up for discussion. 
I wish the bill discussed, and propose myself to discuss it, but 
I do not think we can discuss it this afternoon. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the bill be taken up for consideration on the first 
Monday in July. 

Mr. THOMAS. That will require a call of the roll. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia, Mr. President, I desire to suggest 
that there are a number of bills before that on the calendar, and 
I do not propose to give unanimous consent to take up such a 
bill for consideration ahead of its order on the calendar, 

Mr. OVERMAN (to Mr. La Forterre). Make it the first 
Monday of December next. 

Mr. SMITH or Georgia. The bill for vocational education 
precedes this bill, the judiciary bill precedes it, and a number of 
other bills precede it. Now, let us take up the calendar and 
dispose of these matters in their order. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do not understand that the pill for 
vocational education is yet on the calendar. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Certainly; it is on the second page 
of the calendar. I tried to get it up, but it was objected to 
when it was reached on the calendar. I repeat, the bill for voca- 
tional education is on the second page of the calendar. It is 


No. 703, and has been objected to. 
Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Because that bill was objected to, it 
does not follow that every other bill should be objected to. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I think we are entitled to call the 
calendar, not under a unanimous-consent agreement, but to dis- 
pose of business as we reach it. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Well, Mr. President, I will not submit 
a unanimous-consent request at this time, because I suppose 
that would necessitate a call of the roll and disclose the fact 
that there is no quorum, There are bills to which no objection 
can be taken that may be disposed of even without a quorum, 
Therefore I forbear to submit that request; but I shall do so, 
Mr. President, at a very early day, and press, with others who 
are in favor of this legislation, for its early consideration, even 
to the exclusion of bills that other Senators may think im- 
portant. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I am very greatly desirous of 
having the child-labor bill brought up and disposed of, but it 
is obvious that under the conditions to-day a unanimous-consent 
agreement is not possible- without imparing the opportunity 
which we have of disposing of unobjected bills. At a very early 
opportunity, however, I shall join with other Senators and shall 
be prepared to make a motion that we proceed to the consider- 
ation of that measure and dispose of it. 

BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS. 


The bill (S. 5672) for the relief of sundry building and loan 
associations was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
The bill was read. as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the * s: 3 75 Treasury be, and he is 
parens; author: and directed to pa the several associations 
herein named, out of the moneys in the spica not otherwise appro- 
priated, the sums herein fically set forth, the same being a und 
of the tax 8 collected from said associations under the excise 
act of August 5, 1909, namely: 
To the Rapides Bullding & Loan Association, of Alexandria, La., 


23.70. 
$ To the Shreveport Building Association, of Shreveport, La., $929.47. 
To a ae istrict Building & Loan Association, of New rleans, 


To the Fidelity Homestead Association, of New Orleans, La., $70.26. 
To the Union Homestead Association, of New 8 90.98. 
To the Iberia Building Association, of New Iberia, La „8723.55. 8 
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To the Teutonia Loan & Building Co., of New Orleans, La., $312.16. 
To the Citizens“ Homestead Association, of New Orleans, La., 63. 
To the Portsmouth Savings & Loan Co., of Portsmouth, Ohio, $111.57. 
To the Ninth West Columbia Permanent Building Association, of 

Baltimore, Md 41. 

To the State Mutual Building Association, of Baltimore, Md., $247.55. 
42748. Citizens’ Saving & Loan Association Co., of Portsmouth, Ohio, 
78115055 Reliable Building. & Loan Association, of Newark, N. J., 
= To the Orvil Cooperative Building & Loan Association, of Allendale, 
cid the Monticello Mutual Building & Loan Association, of Jersey 


„N. J., $261.36. 
221801 Junior Order Buiiding & Loan Association, of Newark, N. J., 
1 To the Ironbound District Bullding & Loan Association, of Newark, 
i ‘iio the Hilton Building & Loan Association, of Newark, N. J., $134.82. 
Ey tlie Duncan Building & Loan Association, of Jersey City, N. da 


46. 
got’ Columbia Building & Loan Association, of Jersey City, N. J., 
772 dhe Commonwealth Building & Loan Association, of Newark, N. J., 


105 the Woodlawn Building & Loan Association, of Jersey City, N. J., 


S To ine Boonton Building & Loan Association, of Boonton, N. J., 
N. I. ue, grea Ward Building & Loan Association, of Newark, 
To the Woodside Building & Loan Association, of Newark, N. J., 
f the State Mutual Building & Loan Association, of Los Angeles, 
To the Fidelity Savings & Loan Association, of Los Angeles, Cal., 
$2,392.29 


o the Kern 8 Mutual Building & Loan Association, of 
Bakersficld, Cal, $189.20. 
To the Pasadena Building & Loan Association, of Pasadena, Cal. 


(formerly the Los Angeles County Mutual Building & Loan Association, 
of Pasadena), $62.74. 
To the Home Builders’ Loan Association, of Pomona, Cal. ae 
4817 Pee San Diego Building & Loan Association, of San D „ Cal., 
17.68. 
0 T r Pk Mgt wane Mutual Building Loan Association, of Los Angeles, 
al., $4,403.12. > 
& re 2180 88. Mutual Building & Loan Association, of Bakersfield, 
al., .35. 
1 PA e Santa Fe Building Association, of San Bernardino, Cal., 
To the Home Investment Association, of Redlands, Cal., $157.65. 
To the eeen Loan 1 . 85 Ce City, Utah, as suc- 
cessors to the Western n vings Co., . 
412764. Yakima Savings & Loan Association, of North Yakima, Wash., 
To the German Savings, Building & Loan Association, of Seattle, 
Wash., $37.54. 
— 7 Be 5 Pacific Building & Loan Association, of Tacoma, Wash., 


To the Jefferson County Building & Loan Association, of Birming- 
ham, Ala., $1,034.59. 
To the est Baltimore Building Association, of Baltimore, Md., 


168.17. 
$ Tonine Fidelity Building, Loan & Savings Co., of Columbus, Ohio, 


541. 
$ To the Trumbull Savings & Loan Co., of Warren, Ohio, $173.07. 

To the Permanent Sav 2 Poy Loan Co., of Akron, Ohio, $56.22. 
sian the Home Building n & Savings Co., of Coshocton, Ohio, 


64.92. 

To the Third Savings & Loan Co., of Piqua, Ohio, $151.23. 

To the Cleveland Savings & Loan Co., Cleveland, Ohio, $405.31. 
To the Union Savings & Loan Co., of Cleveland, Obio, $1,389.70. 

To the People's Savings Association, of Columbus, Ohio, 835.61. 

To the Allemania Building & Loan Co., of Columbus, Ohio, $10.58. 
To the Cambridge Loan & Building Co., of Cambridge, Ohio, $122.82. 
To the Bellefontaine Building & Loan Co., of Bellefontaine, Ohio, 


$194.44 
To the Centerburg Building & Loan Co., of Centerburg, Ohio, $331.10. 
To the Central Ohio Building & Loan Co., of Columbus, Ohio, $353.68. 


To the Citizens’ Home & Savings Co., of Marysville, Ohio, $80.11. 
To the Defiance Home Savings & Loan Association, of Defiance, Ohio, 


269.58. 
$ To the Delphos Savings & Loan Agsociation Co., of Delphos, Ohio, 


$155.39. ; 
To the Home Savings, Loan & Building Association Co., of Bryan, 
Ohio, $122.42, 
i zo 1275 Mutual Loan & Savings Association. of Chillicothe, Ohio, 
105.45. 
To the Peoples Savings & Loan Association, of Sidney, Ohio, $58.02. 
3 road Employees’ Building & Loan Co., of Columbus, Ohio, 


To the Sayin. 

To the Star 

To the West Side Building & Loan 
$31.73. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, and read the third 
time. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I do not rise to object to 
this bill, but rather to express regret that the author of the bill, 
who also reported it, is not present. I am a little puzzled to un- 
derstand how it chanced that this illegal tax was levied upon 
building and loan associations in certain sections of the country 
and not in other sections. We have a great many such institu- 
tions in New England, but this legislation does not seem to 
apply to any one of those. Perhaps it could not apply to them. 


581 


„ Buliding & Loan Co., of Sandusky, Ohio, $50.08. 
ullding & Loan Co., of Ironton, Ohio,’ $338.70. 
Association; of Columbus, Ohio, 


LUI 


There may be some good reason for it. I simply want to suggest 
that for the record, with a view possibly to having the matter 
looked into further when it goes to the other House. x 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is, Shall the bill 
ss? è 
The bill was passed. 


CONVICT-MADE GOODS. 


The bill (S. 4060) to limit the effect of the regulation of 
interstate commerce between the States in goods, wares, and 
merchandise wholly or in part manufactured, mined, or pro- 
duced by convict labor or in any prison or reformatory, was 
announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. 

Mr. SMITA of Georgia. Mr. President, this is a bill that I 
am very anxious to see passed. It has been favorably reported 
by the committee. It is not a bill that undertakes to invade 
the authority of the States, but only extends the regulations of 
the States, so that where they fix a limit as to the use of prod-. 
ucts or the sale of products manufactured by convict labor the 
rule of the States shall apply, even though the goods are im- 
ported into a State from some other State. If I can not pro- 
ceed with the bill this afternoon, I hope we shall be able to 
have the bill considered in the near future. 


BIRTHPLACE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 


The bill (H. R. 8351) to accept a deed of gift or conveyance 
from the Lincoln Farm Association, a corporation, to the United 
States of America, of land near the town of Hodgenville, county 
of Larue, State of Kentucky, embracing the homestead of Abra- 
ham Lincoln and the log cabin in which he was born, together 
with the memorial hall inclosing the same; and further, to ac- 
cept'an assignment or transfer of an endowment fund of $50,000 
n thereto, was considered as in Committee of the 

ole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on the Library 
with amendments, The first amendment was, in section 1, page 
1, line 5, after the words “possession of the,” to strike out 
“ President of the United States of America,” and insert Sec- 
retary of War”; on page 2, line 2, after the word “deed,” to 
strike out “or” and insert “of”; in line 3, after the words 
executed on the,“ to insert “eleventh ”; in the same line, after 
the words“ day of,” to Insert the word “ April”; in line 4, after 
the word “and,” to strike out “ thirteen,” and insert “sixteen”; 
80 as to make the section read: 


That the United States of America hereby accepts title to the lands 
mentioned in the deed of gift or conveyance now in possession of the 
Secretary of War, together with all the buildings and appurtenances 
thereon, especially the log cabin in which Abraham Lincoln was born 
and the memorial hall closing the same, which deed of convey- 
ance was executed on the 11th day of April, 1916, by the Lin- 
coln Farm Association, a corporation, to the United States of 
America, ä lands situated near the town of Hodgen- 
ville, county of rue. State of Kentucky, which lands are more 

ticularly identified and described in said deed or conveyance. The 

tle to such lands, buildin: and appurtenances is accepted upon the 
terms and conditions stat n said deed or conveyance, namely: That 
the land therein described, together with the buildings and appur- 
tenances thereon, shall be forever dedicated to the purposes of a na- 
tional park or reservation, the United States of America agreeing to 
protect and preserve the said lands, buildings, and appurtenances, and 
especially the log cabin in which Abraham Lincoln was born and the 
memorial hall inclosing the same, from spoliation, destruction, and fur- 
ther disintegration, to the end that they may be preserved for all time, 
so far as may be; and further agreeing that there shall never be any 
charge or fee made to or asked from the public for admission to the 
said park or reservation. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 2, page 3, line 1, after 
the words “ possession of the,” to strike out “ President of the 
United States of America,” and insert Secretary of War“; in 
line 3, after the words “ executed on the,” to insert “ eleventh ” ; 
in the same line, after the words “day of,” to insert April,” 

ud in line 4, after the word “and,” to strike out “thirteen,” 
and insert “sixteen,” so as to make the section read: 


Sec. 2. That the United States of America hereby also accepts title 
to the endowment fund of $50,000 mentioned in the assignment and 
transfer, now in the possession of the Secretary of War, which assign- 
ment and transfer was executed on the 11th day of April 1916, by the 
Lincoln Farm Association, a corporation, to the United States of 
America, transferring and turning over all its rights, title, and interest 
in and to said endowment fund, heretofore invested in certain stocks, 
bonds, and securities held and owned by the Lincoln Farm Association 
and more 8 identified and described in said assignment d 
transfer. The title to said endowment fund is accepted upon the terms 
and conditions stated in said assignment and transfer, 
the United States of America shall forever k the said 
described in said d together with the buildings and appurtenances 
thereunto belonging, dedicated to the purpose of a national park or 
reservation, and that there shall never be any charge or fee made to 
or asked from the public for admission to the said park or reservation ; 
and further, shall forever protect, preserve, and maintain said land, 
buildings, and appurtenances, and especially the log cabin in which 
Abraham Lincoln was born and the memorial hall inciosing the same, 


namely, that 
tract of land 
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from spoliation, destruction, and further disintegration, to the end 
that they may be preserved for all time, as far as may be, as a national 
park or reservation. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I will detain the Senate 
only a moment; but I think, in connection with the acceptance 
of this property by the Federal Government, it is fitting that 
something of the history of the organization which has brought 
about the preservation of this memorial be made a part of the 
record of to-day’s proceedings of the Senate. 

I confess to feeling something of a personal interest in the 
matter. Richard Lloyd Jones, who I think was instrumental in 
first suggesting the idea which has culminated finally in the 
preservation of the birthplace and home of Lincoln, is a native 
of Wisconsin and a resident of the city of Madison, where I 
live. I have also a sentimental interest arising from the fact 
that my father was born upon the farm adjoining the Lincoln 
farm. 


I asked Mr. Jones some time ago to write me a letter, stating 
-in brief the circumstances which led to his taking up the sub- 
ject originally; and, while he did not expect that his letter 
would be inserted in the Recorp, I am going to take the liberty 
of reading it into the Recorp myself. 


WISCONSIN STATE JOURNAL, 
Madison, Wis., April 18, 1916. 
Hon. ROBERT M. LA Fouterrs, 
United States Senate, 


Dran SENATOR: You asked for a brief statement of the Lincoln farm 
movement. It is this: 

In common with every American boy I grew up with an admiration for 
Lincoln and early to collect books and stories of his life and had 
quite a creditable Lincoln library collected and much of it read when, 
in the summer of 1904, being then upon the editorial staff of Collier's 
Weekly, I found myself, in my editorial wanderings, in Kentucky with a 
day or two to spare. Tu this time to visit birthplace miles 
south of Hodgenville, the county seat of Larue County. (Lincoln was 
born in Hardin County. Larue County is part of the original Hardin 
I found the farm in a state of sad neglect. Thomas Lincoln 

when Abraham was 7 rs old. e sold it to a famli 
by the name of Creal. Jude Creal, who was born in the cabin in whi 
Lincoln was born and who was the son of the Creal that purchased the 
farm from Thomas Lincoln, sold the farm in 1885 to . Dennett, a 
wealthy New York restaurant owner, who bought it with some patriotic 
idea in mind, but he never perfected any plan for the farm other than to 
remove the log cabin from its original site, marking the site from which 
it was taken and carefully numbering and cataloguing the logs and then 
exhibiting the cabin as a side show at the a iy epee Fair, Pan 
American Exposition at Buffalo, St. Louis World's , and other large 
fairs and bes fog Pee the proceeds of which he gave to the Foreign 
Baptist Mission Society. When I first visited the farm the cabin was 
not there. It was in storage in a warehouse in Long Island Ci N. Y. 
The farm had simply been neglected since Dennett bought it. nett 
was then in a sanitarium, not cf sound mind, and his properties were 
8 — om I felt on that visit that some movement should 

art 


PpS pocuiicter financial 

aid in the enterprise, succeeded in bid- 

ding in the pi 
possib] 

purposes—one for distilling 

urposes, who would have been glad to have paid a high =e for it. 

Th that there is a 


the country and we at once organ the Lincoln Farm Association 
with the idea of raising an adequate sum of money to not only restore 
the log cabin to its orl 1 site but to build about it and over it a simple, 
strong, noble, enduring, te memorial that would be in the nature 
of a national shrine, the story of which and the picture of which would 
find way into the geographies and school readers of the country as a con- 
stant reminder to the children of this country who are to be the future 
voters, that so long as they keep this country a pure democracy, even the 
boy of humblest birth may hope to rise to be the source of his arent Ld 
greatest strength in its hour of test need. This was the inspiration 
in the movement and we invited the = people of America to build 
this memoria) by becoming members the Lincoln Farm Association 
through the contribution of 25 cents or more to the memorial fund. 

Gen. Horace Porter, Hon. stag? en H. Choate, Ex-President William H. 
Taft, Mr. August Belmont, Col. Henry Watterson, Jenkin Lloyd Jones— 


Who, by the way, is the father of Richard Lloyd Jones and 
the pastor of the Lincoln Center Church in Chicago, which he 
has built up and which is a liberal church, where all may wor- 


ship without regard to sect or belief— 
Cardinal Gibbo William Jennings Bryan, Justice Charles E. H — 
= — orman Hapgood” an 
Oscar §. 
governor of nnesota), the late A 8 


Mr. Thomas Has Mr. 
Miss Ida Tarbell 
William Travers 


Saint Gau Dr, Albert Shaw (editor of the R of Reviews), and 
8 man J. Gage agreed to act as trustees of the association. 
oseph 


W. Folk, then prenar of Missouri, became the preat of the 
association ; Clarence H. Mackay, president of the Postal Teiegraph Co., 
became its treasurer; Robert J. Collier, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee: and Richard Lloyd Jones, the secretary of the association, 


* 

It was a — iyak campaign to raise the money and the endowment 
of $50,000, so that whether the property was finally put in the hands 
of the Government of tbe Uni States, where it properly belongs, or 
whether it was maintained through a private association, it would bave 
all the necessary funds for upkeep: 

On the 12th of February, 1909, the centennial of Lincoln's birth 
President Roosevelt delivered the centennial Lincoln address and laid 
the cornerstone of this memorial — 2 Though the farm is 23 miles 
south of Hodgenville and Hodgenville is 60 miles south of Louisville, 
special trains were run to the farm on that occasion from Chicago, St. 
Louis, Cincinnati, New York, Nashville, Memphis, and many other cities, 
and over 17,000 people were on the goa 

On the 9th day of November, 1911, President Taft dedicated the 
completed memorial, at which time there was an equally thering 
on the grounds. During the four years since this memorial has been 
completed there has averaged over 15,000 visitors a year to this memo- 
rial, not including the crowds that have gathered there for special occa- 
sions and patriotic celebrations. 

While this never would have come to 
thusiasm in the idea. while I fathe the thing as secretary of the 
association r it, giving to it much labor and thought, and 
much more cash than I could afford to give, and while Mr. Collier, in 
the last report which he made to the meeting of the trustees of the 
association recently held in New York, very generously voiced the grati- 
tude of the directors to me for bringing this thing into being, it would 
be unfair to give me credit for the whole enterprise, because, however 

reat may have been a enthusiasm for the idea, it would have been 

possible to bring to fruition without the very generous contribution 
of not only cash but labor of love given to the work, first by Mr. 
Collier himself and second by Mr, Mackay, for it was we three rather 
than any one of us who got 41 — regularly once a week for five 
years and piloted the enterprise through to suece&s. Of course, I “ got 
together“ once a day for an hour or so, but these two friends of mine 
should be given big credit for the fine and generous part they played 
in the enterprise. I think this covers all the ground you will want. 

As a by product of the enterprise the State of Kentucky, after the 
Lincoln Farm Association was well under way in its work, appropri- 
ated by legislative enactment $2,500 for a tablet to be erected in Hodg- 
enville, which would bear the inscription that “On the 12th day of 
February, 1809, two and one-half miles south of this town, Abraham 
Lincoln was born.” Through my interest in this, by virtue of my hav- 
Ing been appointed on the commission to spend this $2,509 by Senator 
—— 1 710 ver nor of Kentucky, we secured an additional appro- 
p ation / 


ss but for my interest and en- 


00 from the Congress of the United States and $2,500 
tom individuals in Louisville, so that, with $15,000 instead of $2.500, 
we procured the beautiful and famous statue of Lincoln, 5 Bhar pe ph A. 
Weinman, which now stands in the courthouse square at Hod 3 
and, of course, it was through my initiative that a replica of that wen 
to the campus of the University of Wisconsin. In addition to this, I 
interested Gov. Willson in an effort—which he made suecessful—in rais- 
ing money for a second statue of Lincoln by Mr. Weinman, which now 
stands in the rotunda of the State Capitol at Frankfort. 

Always faithfully, yours, 
RICHARD LLOYD JONES. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Cureton in the chair). If 
there be no further amendments to be proposed, the bill will be 
reported to the Senate, 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill having been read 
three times, the question is, Shall it pass? 

Mr. FLETCHER. There are certain amendments, I believe. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. They have been agreed to. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think these gentlemen have done very 
noble work and have rendered great public service toward this 
undertaking. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the passage 
of the bill. 

The bill was passed, 


EXCLUSION OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS FROM NATIONAL PARKS AND 
FOREST RESERVES. 


The bill (S. 4862) to exclude intoxicating liquors from ha- 
tional parks and national forest reserves was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole. It prohibits, from and after its ap- 
proval, the issuance by any officer or employee of the United 
States to any lessee, permittee, concessioner, or other person, 
firm, or corporation whatsoever, of any permit or authority for 
the sale or dispensing of intoxicating liquors of any kind (in- 
cluding beer, ale, and wine) in any national park or national 
forest reserve, and directs the Secretary of the Interior and the 
Secretary of Agriculture to take all necessary measures to carry 
the bill into full force and effect. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, it is now 3 o’clock on 
Saturday afternoon. There is only a small attendance of Sena- 
tors, and we can not pass any controverted bills. I will ask 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Kern] if we may not adjourn 
at this time. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I think we could clear up 
a good many bills on the calendar with no sort of inconvenience 
or discomfort to Senators. I think we are accomplishing a 

deal by getting rid of a number of items that are not 
objected to at all. 
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Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I want to say to the Senator that I 
uam not going to ask that House bil! 13486 shall go over. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It is a gratification to me to know that. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. That falls within a different class. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have no disposition to force an adjourn- 
ment by asking for a quorum; so I will withdraw for the 
present the suggestion I made and let us proceed a little fur- 
ther. 

Mr. OWEN. I should like to call attention to the fact that 
we began the consideration of the calendar this time at the be- 
ginning, instead of starting where we left off before, so that it 
has been somewhat unfair to the unobjected bills at the latter 
end of the calendar. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have no objection to going along. 


PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS. 


The bill (H. R. 13486) granting pensions and increase of 
pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and 
certain widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors 
of said war, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Pensions, 
with amendments. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Pensions was on 
page 1, after line 5, to strike out: 

The name of James C. Baker, late of Company G, Sixth Regiment 
Missouri State Militia Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, line 5, before the words 
“per month,” to strike out “$50” and insert “ $40,” so as to 
make the clause read: 


The name of Murray Myers, late of 9 C, Forty-fourth Regl- 
ment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I hope that amendment will 
not be agreed to. The man has had a paralytic stroke and is 
confined to his house, and requires the care and attention of 
another person. He is also totally blind. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, line 9, before the words 
“ner month,” to strike out “$50” and insert “$40,” so as to 
make the clause read: 

The name of William C. IHershberger, late of Company A, Fifteent. 
R ent Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Mr. CURTIS. I hope that amendment will not be agreed to. 
That man is nearly blind and is suffering from disabilities con- 
tracted in the service. He is in very poor circumstances and 
has no income except his pension and needs the increase. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. How long did he serve in the Army? 

Mr. CURTIS. My recollection is that he had a long service, 
over three years. I thought I had the papers here. I did not 
expect to have the case come up to-day or I would have had 
them here. He had a long service, ‘though, and a good service’ 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Has he raised any children? 

Mr. CURTIS. None upon whom he can depend for support. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Does not the Senator think that 
every parent ought to have the right to depend upon every child 
for support? 

Mr. CURTIS. I think so, if they are able to support the 
parent; but this is, indeed, a very meritorious case. I know the 
man personally and know of his condition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee. [Putting the question.] By 
the sound, the “ ayes” appear to-have it. 

Mr. CURTIS. I ask for a division. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Those in favor of the amend- 
ment will rise. [A pause.] Those opposed will rise. [A 
pause.] The amendment is rejected. 

The next amendment was, on page 4, after line 2, to strike 
out: 

The name of Chesley Goldsby, late of Companies A and B, Eighteenth 
Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $27 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 5, after line 3, to strike 
out: 

The name of Lucretia P. Kill, widow of Darius Kill, late of Company 
A, One hundred and fifty-second Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a on at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 6, after line 16, to strike 
out: 

The name of Mary Ellen Thomas, widow of Charles R. B. Thomas, 
late of Company D, Thirty-second Regiment IIlinols Volunteer Infantry, 


and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 6, after line 20, to strike 
out: 

The name of Maggie Nelson, former widow of Alonzo Nelson, late of 
company A, Seventeenth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 7, line 19, after the word 
Infantry,“ to insert “and former widow of William H. Rudd. 
late of Company I, One hundred and forty-fifth Regiment Tli- 
nois Volunteer Infantry,” so as to make the clause read: 

The name of Martha O. Balch, widow of Willlam Balch, late of Com- 
pany B, gM fetal Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and former 
widow of William H. Rudd, late of Company I, One hundred and forty- 
fifth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $12 per month. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 8, line 10, before the word 
5 1 to strike out“ Volunteer,” so as to make the clause 
read: k 

The name of Frederick Wulff, late of Company I, Second Regiment 
United States Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $36 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 8, line 24, before the words 
“per month,” to strike out “$30” and insert “$86,” so as to 
make the clause read: 


The name of William Foster, late of Company B, First Battalion 
Sharpshooters Maine Infantry, and Company B, Twentieth Regiment 
Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a sion at the rate of $36 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 12, line 8, before the words 
“per month,” to strike out “$36” and insert “$30,” so as to 
make the clause read: 


The name of Leslie R. Hyde, late of Company D, One hundred and 
thirty-fourth ment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month in Heu of that he is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. . 

The next amendment was, on page 13, line 8, after the name 
“Brackett’s,” to strike out“ Battery“ and insert “ battalion,” 
so as to make the clause read: 


The name of Geo W. Beebe, late of Company D, Brackett's 
battalion, Minnesota Volunteer Faray, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 18, after line 17, to strike 
out: 


The name of Stephen B. Garrigus, late of Company H, Fifty-third 
Regiment Illinois Volunteer egrets and pay him a pension at the 
rute of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 14, after line 20, to strike 
out: 

The name of Henry Thompson, late unassigned, Seventy-ninth 
Regiment United States Colored Infantry, and him a i 
the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now recelving. sp gd 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 15, after line 16, to strike 
out: 


The name of Mary Ann Bourke, widow of Jobn Bourke, late of 
Company G, First Regiment Michigan Volunteer Engineers and Me- 
chanics, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in Heu 
of that she is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 16, line 7, before the 
words “per month,” to strike out “$30” and insert “$24,” so 
as to make the clause read: 


The name of Peter Weber, late of Company C, First Regiment Minne- 
sota Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay Aire a pension At the Fate S? 
$24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 16, line 12, before the 
words “per month,” to strike out “$24” and insert “ $25,” so 
as to make the clause read: 


The name of Julia W. Simpson, widow of John Simpson, late first © 


lieutenant and quartermaster Ninety-ninth Regiment Pen Ivania Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a sion at the rate of $25 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. - 

The next amendment was, on page 18, line 4, before the words 
„per month,” to strike out “$40” and insert “ $30," so as to 
make the clause read: 


The name of Adelaide E. Kennedy, widow of Ronald A. Kennedy, 
late of Company K, Third Regiment, and lleutenant colonel Fifth Regi- 
ment, Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 18, line 22, before the 
words “per month,” to strike out “$30” and insert “$25,” so 
as to make the clause read: 


The name of Anna E. Ritchey. widow of Adelbert L. Ritchey, late 
assistant surgeon, Sixteenth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and 


surgeon, Ten ent Illinois Veteran Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
har s Denon Ot e rate of $25 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 18, after line 23, to strike 
out: 

The name of Ann M. Coady, widow of William J. Coady, late of 
Company H, Nincteenth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
Company B, Second Regiment United States Veteran Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 21, after line 6, to strike 
out: 

The name of Julia L. Hulbert, former widow of Charles E- Hulbert, 
late of es A and B, Ninety-fourth Regiment New York Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next nmendment was, on page 21, after line 22, to strike 
out: 

The name of George Shults, late of Company C, Seventh Regiment 
West Virginia Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. : 

The next amendment was, on page 24, after line 14, to strike 
out. 

The name of Benjamin F. Patterson, late of Company G, First Regi- 
ment Provisional Enrolled Missouri Militia, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $30 per month in licu of that he is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 25, line 9, before the words 
“per month,” to strike ont 830 and insert “$24,” so as to 
make the clause read: 

The name of Auron B. Stutzman, late of Company A, One hundred 
and sixty-ninth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. Š 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 25, line 17, before the 
words “per month,” to strike out “$50” and insert “$40,” so 
as to make the clause read: 

The name of John F. Williams, late of Company F, Eighteenth Regi- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$40 per montb in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to: 

The next amendment was, on page 26, line 9, before the words 
“per month,” to strike out “$30” and insert $24,” so as to 
make the clause read: 

The name of Robert Jolley, late of Company H, One hundred and 
forty-third Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 26, after line 19, to strike 
out: 

The name of David T. McFarland, late of Company F, Sixth Regi- 
ment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in lieu of that he is mow receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. : 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 28, to strike out: 

The name of Laura A. Hayner, widow of George W. Hayner, late of 
Company F, One hundred and twenty-fifth Regiment New York Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 29, line 3, after the word 
determine,“ to strike out: 

And provided further, That in the event of the death of Mary Wine- 
rans ihe — of said Carrie Winegardner shall be placed on the 

sion roll, subject to the provisions and limitations of the 
ws, at the rate of $12 per month from and after the date of death 
of said Mary Winegardner, 
So as to make the clause read: 


Bat Compas VA migati Regiment, and 3 
late o mpan orty- 

R end Tihaols Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 5 on — the 
rate of $24 per month in lieu of that she is now recel g; Provided. 
That in the event of the death of Carrie Winegardner, 


dependent child of said Samuel Winegardner, the additiona 
herein granted shall cease and determine. 


The amendment was to. 


pension 


Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, unless my copy is a mis- 
print, I will ask the Secretary to turn to page 20, line 7. The 
committee have stricken out the words “The name of Julia L, 
Hulbert, former widow of Charles,” and then what follows has 
not any meaning to it. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will inform the 
Senator that the Secretary is handling a reprint of the bill, 
which is correct. 

The Secretary. As the item appears here, it reads: 

The name of Barbara A. Mott, widow of N 8 Mott, late of Com- 
panies K and D. Ninety-fifth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, at the bottom of page 14 is 
the item relating to Henry Thompson. I will ask what action 
has been taken with reference to that? 

The ERTSIDING OFFICER. That amendment has been 

0. 

Mr. CURTIS. 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to granting 
unanimous consent to reconsider the vote whereby the amend- 
ment was agreed to? 

Mr. THOMAS. What is the amendment? 

Mr. CURTIS. It strikes out an item giving a pension of $24 
a month to Henry Thompson, of Topeka, Kans., an old colored 
man who was only given a service of two months and seven 
days, but who, as a matter of fact, served over four years. 
He was the body servant of Gen. Blunt, and served all the time. 
The evidence shows he wore his uniform and carried a gun 
and took part the same as other soldiers, but he was only a 
body servant, and he is only given, in the War Department, a 
record of two months and seven days of service, He is a man 
about 70 years old. He is nearly blind, and is suffering from 
motor paralysis. He is in destitute circumstances, and it 
seems to me the increase is justifiable. It is only $24, from $15 
that he is drawing now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the recon- 
sideration? 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I think perhaps I ought to 
cail the attention of the Senate to the report of the committee 
in this case. The Senator from Kansas has already stated the 
length of service as being two months and seven days. The 
man had no pensionable status, therefore, under the general 
law in regard to pensions, not having served the required time 
of 90 days. I read a paragraph from the report of the com- 
mittee: 

From testimony filed in support of this bill and that at the Bureau 
of Pensions it appears that the claimant had four years’ actual sery- 
ice in the service above named, as bodyguard to en: Blunt, having 
been informed that such service, in the event of his dis- 
abled, was a pensionable service, and it was on the strength of this 
information that the former bill was approved by Congress. 

I think the Senator from Kansas has made correct state- 
ments in regard to the disabilities of this claimant. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to granting 
unanimous consent to reconsider the action of the Senate in 
agreeing to the amendment of the committee? The Chair hears 
none. The question is on agreeing to the amendment of the 
committee. [Putting the question.] By the sound the “ayes” 
seem to have it. 

Mr. CURTIS. I ask for a division. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘Those in favor of the amend- 
ment will rise. [A pause.] Those opposed will rise. [A 
pause.] The amendment is agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time, 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

BILLS PASSED OVER. 

The bill (H. R. 13620) granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and 
Navy and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the 
Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors, was 
announced as next in order. i 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I think that bill had- 
better go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection being made, the bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 3069) to amend an act entitled “An act to amend 
an act entitled ‘An act to amend an act entitled “An act to regu- 
late commerce,“ approved February 4, 1887, and all acts 
amendatory thereof, and to enlarge the powers of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission,” approved March 4, 1915, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

LANDS IN IDAHO. 


The bill (S. 3618) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to subdivide the southeast quarter of section 18, township 46 


I ask unanimous consent to reconsider that 
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north, range 4 west, Boise meridian (the same being that por- 
tion of the town site of Plummer, Benewah County, Idaho, not 
yet platted), into 5-acre tracts for sale, and for other purposes, 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Public 
Lands with an amendment to strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert: 

That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to cause to be subdivided that part of the town site of 
Plummer, Coeur d’Alene Reservation, Idaho (which town site was cre- 
ated under the act of June 21, 1906; 34 Stat. L., 325, 337), de- 
scribed as the southeast quarter of section 18, township 46 north, ran 
4 west, into streets or roads and into tracts of not exceeding 5 acres 
each ; and to cause the tracts to be appraised, except such as are herein- 
after reserved for the town of Plammer, and sold at not less than their 
8 value, 

EC. 2. That the Secretary of the Interior is also authorized and 


directed to cause a patent to be issued to the town of Plummer for 


5 acres of land so subdivided for the purpose of a reservoir site for 
the Plummer waterworks system, described as the east half of the 
northeast quarter of the southeast quarter of the southeast quarter 
of section 18. township 46 north, range 4 west, as well as 10 acres of 
the land so subdivided for the purpose of a public park described as the 
northwest quarter of the northwest quarter of the southeast quarter of 
section 18, same township and range as above. 

Sec. 3. That the purchase price of the tracts authorized to be sold 
shall be paid at such times and in such installments and upon such 
terms as said Secretary may direct, and he shall cause 20 per cent 
of the net 3 arising from said sale to be set apart and expended 
under his direction in the construction of schoolhouses or other public 
buildings or improvements within said town site. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill authorizing the 
Secretary of the Interior to subdivide a part of the town site 
of Plummer, Idaho, and for other purposes.” 

BILL PASSED OVER. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I withdraw my objection 
to the consideration of Senate bill 3069. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Mr. President, I think I will renew the 
objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection being made, the bill 
will be passed over. 

ISLANDS IN MINNESOTA. 

The bill (S. 4287) to grant unsurveyed islands to the State of 
Minnesota for forestry purposes, was considered as in Committee 
of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Public 
Lands, with amendments. 

The first amendment was, on page 1, line 3, after the word 
“That,” to insert “the Secretary of the Interior is hereby au- 
thorized to cause to be surveyed,” so as to read: 

That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to cause to be 
surveyed the unsurveyed islands in lakes and streams north of latitude 
46°, the State of Minnesota. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, almost everybody has left, 
5 I suggest to the Senator from Indiana that we may as well 
adjourn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection being made, the bill 
will be passed over. 

THOMAS S. JOHNSON. 

The bill (H. R. 8794) for the relief of Thomas S. Johnson, 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It authorizes 
and directs the Secretary of the Treasury to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Thomas S. 
Johnson, of Beaver Dam, Wis., late chaplain One hundred and 
twenty-seventh Regiment United States Colored Volunteer In- 
fantry, the pay and allowances of a chaplain of Infantry from 
November 4 to December 14, 1864, not to exceed $200. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

OSCAR R. HOWARD. 

The bill (H. R. 7804) to authorize the issuance of patent to 
Oscar R. Howard, and for other purposes, was considered as 
in Committee of the Whole. It authorizes and directs the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, in consideration of improvements and 
payments made for and residence upon the land, to issue 
patent to Oscar R. Howard for lot 3, section 10, and lots 15, 
16, and 17, section 15, township 13 north, range 8 west, In- 
dian meridian, Oklahoma, containing 87.78 acres of land, more 
or less, without payment of the balance of purchase price due 
under the sale heretofore held, pursuant to act of Congress 
approved June 17, 1910, entitled “An act to open to settlement 
and entry under the general provisions of the homestead laws 


of the United States, certain lands in the State of Oklahoma, 
and for other purposes.” 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ELIZABETH DAVIS. 


The bill (S. 3617) for the relief of Elizabeth Davis, was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It authorizes and di- 
rects the Secretary of the Interior to issue patent to Elizabeth 
Davis for the east half of the northwest quarter, northeast 
quarter of the southwest quarter, and the northwest quarter 
of the southeast quarter, section 28, township 47 north, range 
3 east, of the Boise meridian, lying within the Coeur d'Alene 
National Forest, in the State of Idaho. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

FRED WHITE. 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 113) for the relief of Fred 
White was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 


The joint resolution was read, as follows: 


Whereas through the mistake in the acceptance by the officials of the 
land office at Lewiston, Idaho, of the homestead application of Fred 
White, who located upon land included within the Nez Perce Indian 
Reservation and made improvements thereon to the extent of $1,500 
before the mistake was discovered: Therefore be it 


Resolved, ete., That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized 
to pay to said White, cf Kooskia, Idaho, the sum of $600, which 
amount is hereby appropriated out of any money in the United States 
Treasury not o se appropriated. . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the word 
“said” will be stricken from the joint resolution. It seems to 
be an error. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate, without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the pre- 
amble will stand as reported. 


BILLS PASSED OVER. 


The bili (S. 793) modifying and amending the act providing 
for the disposal of the surplus unallotted lands within the 
Blackfeet Indian Reservation, Mont., was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. STERLING. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 833) to provide that petty officers, noncommis- 
sioned officers, and enlisted men of the United States Navy and 
Marine Corps on the retired list who had creditable Civil War 
service shall receive the rank or rating and the pay of the next 
higher enlisted grade was announced as next in order. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1807) to reinstate Elwin Carlton Taylor as a 
passed assistant surgeon in the United States Navy was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


JOHN B. BOSTICK. 


The bill (S. 3020) waiving the age limit for admission to the 
Medical Corps of the United States Navy in the case of John B. 
Bostick was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
waives the age limit for admission to the Medical Corps of the 
United States Navy, as an assistant surgeon, during a period 
of one year from the date of passage of the bill, in the case of 
John B. Bostick, in consideration of his previous naval service. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS. 

The bill (H. R. 14484) granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said 
war was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Pensions 
with amendments. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Pensions was, on 
page 3, after line 6, to strike out: 

The name of Pauline R. Wolf, former widow of Hermann Rohde, late 
of Battery F, Second Regiment Missouri Volunteer Light Artillery, and 
pay her a pension atthe rate of $12 per month. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, after line 18, to strike 
out: 


The name of Mariah W. Smith, former widow of Robert J. Wilson, 
late of Company K, Two hundred and seventh Regiment Pennsylvania 
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Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per 
month, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, line 19, after the word 
“ Maston,” to strike out “O” and insert “G,” so as to read: 

The name of Mary Jane Strong, widow of Maston G. Strong, late of 
Company U, Fifty-third Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 4, line 24, before the word 
„Regiment,“ to strike out“ Thirty-fourth ” and insert“ Twenty- 
fourth,” so as to make the clause read: 

The name of James Parmer, late of Company I, Twenty-fourth Regi- 
ment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 5, after line 14, to strike 
out: 

The name of Levi Coon, late of Company E, lg fresir Regiment 
Indiara Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $24 
per month in lieu of that he is now recelving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 5, after line 18, to strike 
out: 

The name of Francis M. Cain, late of Company L, Third Reginient 
West Virginia Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension: at the rate 
of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. A 

The amendment was agreed to- 

The next amendment was, on page 6, line 11, after the sur- 
name “Gillespie,” to insert “widow of Thomas J. Gillespie, 
late of Company B, Fifty-fifth Regiment Pennsylvania Emer- 
gency Militia Infantry, and,” so as to make the clause read: 

The name of Harriet C, Gillespie, widow of Thomas J. Gillespie, late 
of Company B, Fifty-fifth We ei Pennsylvania Emergency Militia 
Infantry, and former widow o William T, Stevenson, late commissary 
sergeant, Fifth Regiment e 1 nae Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 8, after line 2, to strike 
out: 7 
The name of Mary M. Duffy, former widow of Lawson Duffy, late of 
Company E, Ninth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 10, line 12, after the word 
“ First” to insert “ Regiment,” so as to make the clause read: 

The name of Collins Washburn, late of Battery F, First Regiment 
Ohio Light Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 11, after line 21, to strike 
out: 


The name of Adeline Lampman, widow of Isaac Lampman, late of 
Company G, Ninety-eiguth ent New York Volunteer infantry, 
and Company I, Twenty-sixth ent New York Volunteer Cavalry, 


and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 13, line 17, before the 
words “per month,” to strike out “$30” and insert “$24,” so 
as to make the clause read: 

The name of Daniel V, Hamilton, late of Company B, Thirty-first 
Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 14, line 9, before the 
words “per month,” to strike out “$30” and insert “$24,” so 
as to make the clause read: 


TTC 
pension at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 14, line 13, before the 
words “per month,” to strike out “$40” and insert “$86,” so 
as to make the clause read: 


The name of Noble Bryant, late of Company H, Sixth Regiment 
Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $36 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 15, after line 14, to strike 
out: 

The name of Julia A. Slaybaugh, former widow of Levi Slaybaugh. 
late of Company I, Seventy-first Regiment Ohlo Volunteer Infantry, an 
pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 17, after line 20, to strike 
out: 


The name of Mary T. Green, former widow of Thaddeus Albert, late 
of Company F, Bighty-fourth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month, 


The amendment was agreed to, 


The next amendment was, on page 18, after line 4, to strike 
out: 


The name of Gurney E. Hall, helpless and dependent child of Elijah 
P. Hall, late of Company D, Seventh Regiment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 18, after line 12, to strike 
out: 

The name of Sarah J. Milligan, widow of James G. Milligan, late of 
Company D, Twenty-second Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 19, after line 22, to strike 
out: 

The name of Augusta Anderson, widow of Frank W. Anderson, late 
of Compania I and D, Ninth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in licu of that 
she is now receiving, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 20, line 5, before the words 
“per month,” to strike out “$24” and insert “$20,” so as to 
make the clause read: 

The name of Catherine Brennan, widow of John P. Brennan, late 
captain of the hold, United States Navy, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of 820 per month in lien of that she Is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 20, line 15, after the sur- 
name “ Benjainin,” to insert “ widow of Howard Benjamin, late 
of Company C, One hundred and seventy-ninth Regiment New 
York Volunteer Infantry, and,” so as to make the clause read: 

The uame of Sarah E. Benjamin, widow of Howard Benjamin, late of 
Company C, One hundred an 3 Regiment New York Volun- 
teer Infantry, and former widow of Henry Ellison, late of Company D, 
One hundred and seventy-ninth Regiment New York Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 21, after line 2, to strike 
out: ' 

The name of Elizabeth Denges, former widow of George Denges, late 
of Company E, Seventy-fourth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. ý 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 22, line 9, before the words 
“per month,” to strike out “$50” and insert “$40,” so as to 
make the clause read: 


The name of hones“ — 2 late of Company C, Fifty-fourth Negl- 
ment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $40 per month in licu of that he is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 22, line 22, before the 
words “per month,” to strike out “$30” and insert $24,” so 
as to make the clause read: 

The name of Waiter J. Wall, late of Fourth Inde 
Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, avd pay him a pension at 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was on page 23, after line 19, 
out: 

The name of Sarah H. Matheny, widow of Nathaniel B. 
late of Company D, Seventeenth Regiment Obio Volunteer 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was on page 24, line 1, before the words 
“per month,” to strike out “$30” and insert “$24,” so as to 
make the clause read: 

The name of Charles Claudius Early, late of Company D, Forty- 
sixth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was on page 24, after line 6, to strike 
out: 

h e of Geor; W. Alt, late of Company A, Twenty-second 
33 Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in licu of that he is now receiving, 

The amendment was agreed to. A 

The next amendment was on page 24, after line 15, to strike 
out: 

e of George Vansickle, late of Company B, One hundred and 
eb arth W Ohio Volunteer n aad pay him a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was on page 26, line 5, before the words 
“per month,” to strike out “$50” end insert “$36,” so as to 
make the clause read: 


The name of Homer Day, late of Company H, One hundred and 
seventieth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay h a pension 


mdent Company, 
e rate of $24 per 


to strike 


Matheny, 
1 nfantry, 


at the rate of $36 per month in lieu of that he Is now receiving. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was on page 28, after line 12, to strike 
out: 

The name of vine bat eg = 
Maryland Votunteer Cava: 
per month in lieu of that 

The amendment was pie 10. 

The next amendment was on page 29, line 24, before the words 
“per month,” to strike out “$20” and insert “$12,” so as to 
make the clause read: 

The name of Orilla 1 Porter, 8 of Milo Porter, late of Com- 
panies F and E, Sixteen nt Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at — rate of $12 per month. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 31, line 5, after the sur- 
name “Clevenger,” to insert “ widow of William F. Clevenger, 
late of Company A, Forty-eighth Regiment Iowa Volunteer 
Infantry, and,” so as to make the clause read: 

The name of Jemima coregr, widow of William F. Cle late 
of Company A, Forty-cighth Regiment Iowa Velunteer 5 


former widow of Henry Richardson, late of Company M, Twelfth ‘nese 
32 1 Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 


12 per month. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 33, line 22, before the 
words “ per month,” to strike out “ $30” and insert “ $20,” so as 
to make the clause read: 

The name of Adelbert Price, late of 8 H. Fifteenth 2 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 34, line 3, after the sur- 
name “ Farr,” to insert “ widow of Albert J. Farr, late of Com- 

pany C, Second Regiment Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, and,” so 

as to make the clause read: 

a name of Kitty E. Farr, widow of Albert J. Farr, late of Com- 
pany C, Second Rer ig Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, and former 
widow of Charles M late of Company D, Fifth Regimen isconsin 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per 
mon 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 34, line 8, after the sur- 
name “ Phillips,” to insert “widow of William A. Phillips, late 
of Companies A and F, Sixty-third Regiment Indiana Volunteer 
Infantry, and,” so as to make the clause read: 

The name of Mariah L. Pte nse e of William A. Phillips, late 
of Companies A and F, ent Indiana Volunteer In- 
fantry, and former 3 . dwards, late of payer F, 
Twenty-second Regiment, ceri Company D, One bundred and fiftieth 
ee ge ge Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 34, after line 14, to strike 
out: 

The name of Elizabeth bet ah former widow of Selah Baxter, late 
of Company G, eee pian giment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate en $12 per month, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top 8 page 35 to strike out: 

The name of Josephine Sibley, widow of Solomon Sibley, late of 
Company D, Second ttalion, District of Columbia Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 85, line 8, before the words 
“per month,” to strike out “$30” and insert “$25,” so as to 
make the clause read: 

The name of Celia F Congdon, widow of = 
major and additional paymaster, United States oe Be 
her a pension at the rate of $25 per month in lieu we that's she is ae 
receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 89, line 5, after the words 
“ name of,” to strike out Davis“ and insert David,“ so as to 
make the clause aa 

The name of David Milliken, late of Co Third 
New York Volunteer 8 and pay 3 at ths ate ak 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 39, line 17, before the 
words “ per month,” to strike out $32” and insert $24,” so as 
to make the clause read: 

ne Re Co eee McCann, widow: <0 Prents McCann, late of 
Company K, Fourth Regiment Rhode 2 — 3 and First Com- 
pany, 23 Battalion, Veteran ee her a pension 
at the rate of $24 per month in leu 8 that She now recei 
Provided, That the event of the death of Francis B. McCann, P- 
Jess and "dependent child of Francis McCann, the “additional 
sion herein granted shall cease and determine: Provided her, 
in the event of the death of Sarah 
Francis E. McCann shall be placed on the ject to the 


provisions and limitations of the pension laws, at the rate of $12 per 
month from and after the date of death of said Sarah E. McCann, 


The amendment was agreed to, 


, late of Com C, First Regiment 
pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
5 receivin 


pension roll, sub 


me EANA. the wane et said 


The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time, 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


HOSPITAL CORPS OF THE NAVY. 


The bill (S. 4054) to reorganize and increase the efficiency of 
the personnel of the Hospital Corps of the United States Navy, 
and for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will go over. 


NATIONAL-DEFENSE SECRETS. 


The bill (S. 4807) to prevent the disclosure of national-defense 
secrets was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Naval Affairs 
with an amendment, on page 3, line 3, after the word “ pen- 
alty,” to strike out the semicolon and insert a comma and the 
words “and offeuses hereunder committed within the Canal 
Zone shall be cognizable in the district court of said zone,” so 
as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act 8 An act to preveni vex dis 


closure of national-defense ch 3, 1911, be, and 
a is uthority N to read — ollows: That whoever, aoe 


than $1,000, or b 
Poti soc = fine and. 

EC, 
by any tative, agent, or employee of the Government to 
any eonttacter or any officer, agent, or employee of any contractor for 
constructing, parea T a supplying for the Military or Naval 
„ 8 g. structure, article, supplies, or thing, 
shall be as included. 7 information respecting the national 
— mags witht n the meaning of this act. 

Sec. Tht whoever communicates, or agrees or attem to com- 
municate, 99 of any kind in any form r ng the national 
defense to any yee of a Government, or to any officer, re 
= employee any foreign Government, shall be imprisoned for 

nat 4 That —— against the provisions of this act committed 

the high seas or elsewhere outside of a judicial district shall be 
cognizable ın the district where the offender is found or into which he is 
brought; but offenses hereunder committed within the Philippine 
kelands shall be izable in any court of said islands having oraina 
nal cases, with the same right of appeal as is given 
other criminal cases where imprisonment exceeding one year forms 
Ue e inthe a court af aala aaae ad 
cognizable e court o zone, 
jurisdiction is hereby conferred upon such courts for such purpose. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
me third time, and passed. 


BILLS PASSED OVER. 


The bill (S. 3521) to establish a United States naval reserve 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. WARREN. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will go over. 

The bill (S. 4761) providing for the classification, appraisal, 
and disposal of certain lands within the former Fort Peck Indian 
Reservation, Mont., was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KERN. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will go over. 


GEORGE 8. CLARK. 


The bill (H. R. 7817) to validate the homestead entry of 
George S. Clark was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to validate the homestead entry of George S. Clark, 
No. 029,961, made October 22, 1914, for the southeast quarter 
northwest quarter, east half southwest quarter, and southwest 
quarter southeast quarter of section 34, township 7 north, range 
18 east, of the Black Hills meridian, in the State of South 
Dakota. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 


and passed. 
HOMESTEAD ENTRIES. 

The bill (H. R. 8654) to amend an act enfitled “An act to pro- 
vide for an enlarged homestead,” approved February 19, 1909, 
by adding a new section to be known as section 7 was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. KERN. I object. 

Mr. THOMAS. Is the bill objected to? 


Mr. KERN, I will withdraw my objection. 
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Mr. THOMAS. I am glad the Senator has withdrawn it. 
The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Stertine] desires to offer 
an amendment to the bill. 

The Senate, as in Committce of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill. 

Mr. STERLING. I offer the following amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secrerary. In line 10, page 2, after the word “laws” 
insert “except that where the land embraced in the additional 
entry is located not exceeding 20 miles from the land embraced 
in the original entry no residence shall be required on said 
additional entry,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, cte., That the act entitled “An act to provide for an 
enlarged homestead,” approved February 19, 1909, be amended by adding 
thereto an additional section to be known as section 7: 

“Sec. 7. t any person who has made or shall make homestead 
entry of less than 320 acres of lands of the character herein described, 
and who shall have submitted final procf thereon, shall have the right 
to enter public lands subject to the provisions of this act, not con- 
tiguous to his first entry, which shall not with the original entry 
exceed 520 acres: ded, That the land originally entered and that 
covered by the additional entry shall first have been designated as sub- 

ect to this act as 3 by section 1 thereof: Provided further, 
That in no case shall patent issue for the land covered by such addi- 
tional entry until the person making same shall have actually and in 
conformity with the homestead laws resided upon and cultivated the 
lands so additioually entered, and otherwise complied with such law: 
except that where the land embraced in the additional en is locat 
not exceeling 20 miles from the land embraced in the original entry 
no residence shall be required on said additional entry: And provided 
further, That this section shall not be construed as —— anx * * 
as to location of soldiers’ additional homesteads under on 2306 of 
the Revised Statutes.” 

Mr. THOMAS. I accept that amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The ainendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be 
read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


LANDS IN COLORADO. 


The bill (H. R. 2744) to correct title to certain lands in Colo- 
rado was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It directs 
the Secretary of the Interior to issue a patent conveying to the 
State of Colorado and its assigns all of lots 2 and 4 in section 
23; lots 7, 9, and 11 in section 24; lots 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 12, 13, 
14, 15, 17, and 19 in section 25; lots 1, 2, 7, 8, 9, 10, 15, and 17 
in section 26, township 6 north, range 99 west, sixth principal 
meridian, Colorado, containing 639.14 acres, more or less, ac- 
cording to resurvey made in pursuance of the act of April 28, 
1904 (33 Stats. L., p. 519), being the same land transferred to 
the Lily Park Stock Growing Association, a corporation of the 
State of Utah, by the State of Colorado by patent dated Sep- 
tember 6, 1894, and filed for record August 15, 1901, in book 37, 
page 18, one of the land records for Routt County, Colo., and 
described in said patent from the State as section 36 of said 
township: Provided, That the State of Colorado and the said 
Lily Park Stock Growing Association, its successors or assigns, 
if any, shall relinquish to the United States any and all claims 
to section 36 of said township and range as shown by the survey 
made in pursuance of said act of April 28, 1904, which survey 
was approved August 14, 1907. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


STATISTICS OF COTTON SEED AND COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 


The bill (H. R. 4767) authorizing the Director of the Census 
to collect and publish statistics of cotton seed and cottonseed 
products was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on the Census with 
amendments. 

The first amendment was to add a new section, to be known 
as section 4, as follows: 

Sec. 4. That tbe Director of the Census be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to collect and publish statistics of raw an prepared 
cotton and linters, cotton waste, and hull fiber consumed in the manu- 
facture of guncotton and explosives of all kinds, and of absorbent and 
medicated cotton, during the calendar year 1915, and quarterly there- 
after, and the 5 5 eld in such establishments at the end of each 
quarter. The statistics herein een for are in addition to those now 
collected in compliance with the act of Congress approved July 22, 
1912, the provisions of that act being made 
ing the collection and publication of the data. 

The amendment was to. 

The next amendment was to add as a new section the fol- 
lowing: 

Sec. 5. That the Director of the Census be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to collect and publish annually statistics of forest 

8 and State finance in the several States and the District of 
olombia. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


applicable to and govern- 
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Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to move one or two formal amend- 
ments. In line 10, page 1, I move to insert between the words 
“ crude” and “ cottonseed ” the words “and refined.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. Ou page 1, line 10, before the word“ cotton- 
ree 1 557 after the word “crude,” insert “and refined,” so as 
o read: 


crude and refined cottonseed oll. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The second amendment I move is on page 
2, line 1, before the word “cottonseed” and after the word 
“ crude,” to insert “and refined.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. On page 2, line 20, before the word “ or,” 
I move to insert the word “ refinery.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. On page 3, line 14, before the word “or,” 
I move to insert “ refinery.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

Mr. CHILTON, Is not an amendment to the title required? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BRANDEGEE in the chair), 
The Secretary thinks so. 

Mr. CHILTON, I will ask the Secretary to amend the title 
so as to correspond with the body of the bill. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill authorizing the 
Director of the Census to collect and publish statistics of cotton 
seed and cottonseed products, and for other purposes.” 


STATISTICS OF MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE. 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 107) authorizing and direct- 
ing the Director of the Census to collect and publish statistics of 
ee and divorce was considered as in Committee of the 

ole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on the Census with 
amendments, on page 1, line 6, before the word “years,” to 
strike out “seven” and insert “nine”; in line 8, after Decem- 
ber 31,” to strike out “1913” and insert 1915; in line 10, 
after the words “ statistics as,“ to insert “are”; and after the 
word “ collected,” in line 11, to insert “ shall,” so as to make the 
joint resolution read: 

Resolved, etc., That the Director of the Census be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to collect and publish the statistics of an 
relating to marriage and divorce in the several States and the District 
of Columbia for the nine years from Sanary 1, 1907, to December 31, 
1915, and for each year thereafter annually: Provided, That such 


statistics as are now required by law to be collected shall be used, 50 
far as it is practicable to do so. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, 
and the amendments were concurred in. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. SHEPPARD subsequently said: Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent, in connection with Senate joint resolution 
107, which was passed awhile ago, to have printed in the 
Record a letter from Francis M. Moody, executive secretary of 
the Interstate Committee on Marriage and Divorce. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the re- 
quest will be granted. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 

INTERSTATE COMMITTEE ON MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE, 
Washington, D. O., May 22, 1918. 
Hon. Morris SHEPPARD, 
Senator from Teras, : 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Senator: I beg leave to submit the following in behalf of 
Senate joint resolution 107, & which you are the author. 

You are doubtless aware that the work for the now permanent Census 
Bureau has not yet been fully planned. The Director of the Census 
informs us that the census on marriage and divorce can be better 
handled and just as cheaply if taken annually as if taken decennlally. 
Better, because the cases are less likely to be lost or mislald through 
fire or carelessness. Without additional cost, because expert agents 
who are already on the fleld for certain other duly authorized work can 
be used to collect data for this work also. 

The Director of che Census further informs us that the sum of about 
820.000, needed to begin this work, is already in hand. He also esti- 
mates that the United States of America are this year breaking all 

revious world's records for a single nation in the granting of divorces 
uttering over 125,000 such decrees in the current year of 1916, 
If this be true—and it seems to be an eminently conservative estimate— 
it ought not to be a matter left to any conjecture, however expert, but 
should be definitely known as soon as possible after the 1st of January, 
1917, by tbe first of the annual censuses authorized by this act. 


The data for the nine years just past (1907-1915, inclusive) are 
greatly needed in very many of our States for the proper consideration 
of most important legislation relative to the subject of marriage and 
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divorce, as well as in the discussion of the larger question of a possible 
Federal law on marriage and divorcee. You are, of course, aware that 
most of our State legislatures meet only once in two years and that 
next year is the time of most of them. Delay in furnishing full and 
certain information on the subject of the pulverizing of American homes 
and tbe pauperizing of tens of thousands of American children every 
year because of such divorces, which’ are often utterly needicss and 
fraudulent. would mean an incalculable loss to the Nation. 

We therefore respectfully request your immediate assistance in se- 
curing the passage of this .neasure without delay. 

Sincerely and cordially, yours, 
Francis M. Moopy, 
Eeecutive Sceretary. 


PUBLICATION OF LAND-OFFICE NOTICES. 


Mr. MYERS, The first bill on the calendar is the bill (S. 
1062) relating to the duties of registers of United States land 
offices and the publication in newspapers of official land-office 
notices. That bill has been going over for a long time, and in a 
number of instances on account of the absence of the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. FALL], because it happened to be reached 
at a time when he was absent. The Senator from New Mexico 
is present now and I think it would be agreeable to him to have 
the bill considered. I ask unanimous consent that we revert to 
that number and take it up and dispose of it at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Montana 
asks unanimous consent to return to Senate bill 1062, relating to 
the duties of registers of the United States land offices and the 
publication in newspapers of official land-office notices. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The pending amendment will 
be stated. 

The Secrerany. The pending amendment is one offered by the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Farr], following an amendment 
already adopted in line 5, The amendment adopted at that 
place reads “ published nearest to the land affected.” After the 
word “affected” the Senator from New Mexico proposes to in- 
sert a comma and the words“ or in case of a public-land entry by 
the entryman,” and a comma. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, I shall not spend any time at all 
on this amendment. The purpose of it is simply to allow a man 
who has made the entry and must pay for the notice the choice 
of n paper in the event that there are two papers equally quali- 
fied to publish the notice. It merely enables him to make the 
choice himself, 

There was some little debate had on this amendment and upen 
the bill at one time, and the Senator from Montana [Mr. Myers] 
then made a statement with reference to the former practice 
and the present practice, and I think he was frank to say that 
it was his idea that this patronage from the public-land offices 
should go to the press of his political party. He said it had 
been the practice before, and he referred to an old circular. The 
circular did allow the entryman, unless objected to by the 
register or receiver, to choose his paper. 

Mr. WARREN. Will the Senator yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. FALL. Certainly. 

Mr. WARREN. Not only that, but did not the present Secre- 
tary issue a circular, or perhaps I should say letters, to all the 
land offices to insert land notices only in newspapers supporting 
the administration? I think before that time it had never been 
done, at least so far as issuing official orders were concerned, 
and that the only qualification insisted upon was that the no- 
tice should in every case be published in a paper of gencral 
circulation, 

Mr. FALL. I so understand, Mr. President. I am simply 
going to take the time of the Senate to read a letter, not a 
circular but a letter signed by the Secretary of the Interior at 
this time. Tt was a letter addressed to the registers and receivers 
of the public land offices in the State of New Mexico; 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D. O., May 13, 1913, 

Dear Sm: You are charged with the duty of selecting newspapers 
for the prou oir of notices cf intention to offer final proof; the 
law provides that 5 selected shall be of established character 
and general circulation in the vicinity of and published nearest to 
the land affected. Complaints have been received by me that discrimi- 
nation has been practiced in the placing of land notices in certain 
of our land districts, I hope that there will be no action on your part 
which will cause complaints of this nature. 

a is coos 7 75 Aa oe of the ERDA 5 recog- 
nize the propricty of designating newspapers whose political principles 
are in harmony with the administration. : 2 a 

Very truly, yours, 
FRANKLIN K. LANS, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


T have also here a letter from Hon. A. A, Jones, First Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior, directed to myself, upon the same sub- 
ject. I took the matter up with him, and he states: 


The practico that formerly prevailed in the Roswell land district, 
as set out in your correspondent’s letter, was not in accordance with 


the law or the instructions thereunder, as shown by the inclosed cir- 
cular, and, consequently, his deductions as to the cause of the change 
in the manner of selecting newspapers are erroneous, While it is 
considered that the reg’ster should recognize the propriety of desig- 
nating newspapers whose political principles are in harmony with the 
administration, p: 1 — 40 are specifically enjoined from practicing dis- 
crimination in the placing of land notices; and if your correspondent 
is in a position to proceed in accordance with the instructions con- 
tained on pages 3, 4, and 5 of the inclosed circular, his complaint will 
be formally considcred. 


It was at that time that I obtained a copy of the letter which 
I have just read from the Secretary of the Interior himself, in 
which he directs the registers of the land offices, in the publi- 
cation of these notices, to recognize papers and have notices 
published in papers which are supporting this administration, 

It is simply for the purpose of obviating these very matters 
and difficulties which are constantly arising that I have offered 
the amendment to the bill to the effect that entrymen, who must 
pay for the publication of these notices, should, everything else 
being equal, be allowed to designate the paper in which the 
notice is to be published; that if he can make arrangements 
to have the notice published at less than the legal rate or by any 
contract rate, he would be allowed that privilege. That is the 
sole object of the amendment. ` 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, this amendment was debated at 
great length once before in the Senate, and I have but little to 
say about it. I opposed it then, and I hope the amendment will 
not be adopted now, for the reason which I shall state, 

This is the only change that the bill makes in the law. Under 
existing law in towns where there is no weekly. paper published 
and only a daily paper published, the land-office notices, the 
mining-office notices, have to be published seven times a week, 
every day in the week, which is a great burden to poor mining 
claimants and homesteaders. The bill merely provides that in 
eases. of that kind notice may be published once a week in the 
daily newspaper with the same effect as if published in a weekly 
paper. It makes no other change whatever. That is the only 
change the original bill sought to make, and I do not think we 
ought to drag politics into the measure. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, if the Senator will 
permit me, with my experience of 25 or 30 years I have some 
knowledge of the subject. The only difference is as to the frank- 
ness of the letters that have just been read, for unquestionably 
it has always been the practice, as far as my experience with 
the land offices goes, that whenever the Republicans are in power 
the Republican paper nearest that particular mining claim or 
homestead got the publication. I know it was certainly true 
after the Democrats came into power that the Democratic papers 
usually got the publication. But the Democratic papers have 
had the publication so much less than the others that probably 
it would not exactly equalize the matter to stop the practice 
now, though I am not here asking for cither course to be taken. 
I do not care except as to the amendment the Senator from New 
Mexico offers, which, it seems to me, would reduce the expense 
of the men who are making their applications for patents, and 
on that ground, and that alone, I should like to see it passed. 

Mr. MYERS. In every other respect the bill leaves the law 
just as it finds it. It is not seeking to make any other change, 
If the law is partisan now, it leaves it partisan. If the law 
is nonpartisan now, then it leaves it nonpartisan. It just 
leaves it as it is in every respect, except that the notice shall 
be published once a week in a daily paper instead of daily. 

In the last Congress a similar bill passed the Senate by 
practically a unanimous vote. The Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. Crank] was on the floor at that time and spoke in favor 
of the bill, for which I felt very grateful. I wish he was here 
now in order that he might do the same thing again, perhaps. 
There was practically no opposition to it. It was fully ex- 
plained at that time and passed the Senate, but it did not pass 
the House for lack of time. 

Therefore, I hope the amendment will not be adopted. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, at a prior session of the 
Senate I.discussed this bill somewhat at length. I shall take 
only a few moments now. The object of the bill which the 
Senator from Montana reported and has in charge is to reduce 
the expense of the homesteader when he makes proofs. That is 
a worthy object. The object of the amendment of the Senator 
from New Mexico is to further reduce those same expenses. 
That is likewise a worthy object. I am not claiming any more 
virtue for one party than another for the practice that has taken 
place heretofore. It has been correctly stated that the party 
which was in power, as far as I know without exception, there 
may have been, but both parties accepted it as far as I know, 
and the practice has been that the officer at the land office 
who must designate the paper in which the homesteader must 
publish his proof designates a paper, the political complexion 
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of which corresponds with the man who does the designating. 
That is conceded, so far as I know, by everybody. 

The amendment of the Senator from New Mexico would pre- 
vent that from being done, and having lived most of my life 
since I have been grown in a country where final proofs were 
being continually made, I know that it is often a hardship to 
the homesteader, at least it is frequently unfair to the home- 


steader. He may be able to have a notice published in one 
newspaper at half the legal rate, and if he has not enough 
money in his pocket to buy a sack of flour for his family and 
the present practice be continued under this bill, without the 
Senator’s amendment he would be compelled to pay the full 
legal rate to some newspaper designated by the officer at the 
land office. 

I think when this bill was under discussion before I told of 
going down through western Kansas, quite a number of years 
ago, where I met an old schoolmate of mine. I had not seen 
him for several years and I did not know where he was. I 
found that he was running a newspaper. It was when Grover 
Cleveland was President. It was at a time when the farmers 
were just proving up on their lands. There had never been a 
Democratic newspaper there before. He went in there and 
started a Democratic newspaper, and while he was perfectly 
competent to edit it and did edit and publish a good newspaper, 
the only reason on earth why he established a newspaper there 
was because he was able to get all the notices of final proof. 
He got full pay without any reduction in any case, and he al- 
ways got the pay in advance before he submitted the affidavit 
which it was necessary to have showing the publication under 
the law in that newspaper. It was a good thing for him. It 
made him lots of money. He had running at that time two or 
three extra pages of his paper with nothing but final-proof 
notices. But it was unfair to the homesteader. He was mak- 
ing several hundred dollars a month cash, clear and net, out 
of the one item alone. 

It is not wrong, it seems to me, where there are two qualified 
newspapers in the same town and therefore both equally dis- 
tant from the land that the man who has to pay the bill should 
select the newspaper, and such a practice will work just the 
same to one party as it does to another. It happens right now 
that the Democrats are in power, but you do not expect to 
stay in power through all eternity. God knows you are going 
to be awfully disappointed if you do have that kind of an ex- 
pectation. But if you are, then, why not for once in your 
lives be generous and fair and let the poor devil who has to 
pay the money, often at a great sacrifice to himself, obtain the 
benefit of whatever reduction he can get by some competition 
in this line. It ought not to be a partisan question. There is 
no charge made against one party that does not exist against 
the other, but because one party has done it is no reason 
why another party should continue to do the evil. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me for 
just a moment? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. FALL. It is true, I think, just as the Senator has stated, 
that the practice has been in the past for the register to favor 
some paper of his political party, unless he happened to have 
some personal favorite editing some other paper, in which case 
he has always favored his personal friend; but my object in 
reading the letter, which I have read into the Recorp, was 
this: The circular which has been issued establishing the 
practice by article 7 is in force, except so far as it is done away 
with by written instruction from the present Secretary, which 
reads as follows: 

It will be entirely proper to accord favorable consideration to a 
elaimant’s nomination of a newspaper. 

That is the circular under which all parties up to this time 
have been operating—that it is entirely proper to accord the 
claimant publishing a notice and paying for it the right to 
name his newspaper. Of course, the discretion is still left as 
to whether favorable consideration will or will not be given to 
his suggestion; but never before, until the present administra- 
tion, so far as I can learn, was there ever a letter sent to the 
register directing him officially to publish notices in newspapers 
supporting the administration. 1 

Mr. NORRIS. It reduces itself to this: The amendment. if 
adopted, will make it necessary, just the same as though it 
were not adopted, that the notice be published in a legal news- 
paper, as defined by law, the nearest one to the land. Nine 
times out of ten the town that is nearest to the land has two, 
or perhaps more newspapers, and publication in any one of 
them would be legal and would comply with the law. The home- 
steader has to pay the bill, and it is no more than justice that 
we should permit him to select the newspaper that will do the 
best by him in consideration of the payment of that bill, the 


newspaper itself being a legal newspaper, and the publication in 
it complying in all respects with the law. Can it be possible 
that we think so much of a little political advantage for any 
political party that we should require contributions to be made 
by men who can not afford to make them, in order to keep the 
party going? It seems to me it does not speak well for any 
party that is asking it. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, if the Senator from 
Nebraska will permit me there, I wish to say that I am not 
going to carry my partisanship to the extent he suggests, 
though I confess to a very great deal of it; but if the Senator 
will ponder a minute over the experience he must have had in 
such matters, I think he will concede that it became necessary 
for somebody with authority to designate the paper in which 
such notices should be published. It is the easiest thing in the 
world for some one to start a newspaper for the purpose of 
receiving contributions in the form of payments for publishing 
notices, and then claim a general circulation by sending copies 
of the paper around the county. So it became necessary, In 
order that the notices should become general, that they should 
appear in some respectable newspaper. I imagine that was the 
reason for the original law. 

I do not think the practice has been prostituted to the polit- 
ical ends of political parties, for if I were Secretary of the 
Interior and had this matter under control I would certainly, 
as between a Democratic and a Republican newspaper pub- 
lished in the same town, give the preference to the former. In 
that particular I would stand on exactly the same ground on 
which every Republican Secretary of the Interior has stood 
during my life in the West. So it is not a mere question of 
politics; it is a question of securing circulation and of pub- 
lication in a paper that will give the notice which the law 
intends shall be given. I think that is the reason for it. 

Mr. NORRIS. The publication must be made in a legal news- 
paper. There are States that have statutes which define what 
a legal newspaper is, 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. 
have not such statutes. 

Mr. NORRIS. And there are some States which have not; 
but the very argument of the Senator from Arizona, it seems 
to me, is a good one in favor of this amendment. He says that 
often a newspaper is started for the purpose of getting such 
publications. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. And for nothing else. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is true. I have myself seen newspapers 
started for the purpose. The one I described was started for 
that purpose, and while in that case, in my judgment, it was 
a good newspaper, a man could start a newspaper for the ex- 
press purpose of getting these publications. Do you suppose 
if he did so for that express purpose that as a rule he would 
have as good a newspaper, one that would be of as general 
circulation as the man who is publishing a newspaper. and who 
is in the newspaper business because he wants to publish a real 
newspaper? Hence, if the question of publication were decided 
on partisan grounds it might go to a paper that was only dis- 
tributed around, as the Senator says, without any idea of being 
a legitimate newspaper, but simply for the purpose of making 
this money. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order, 
that the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] is out of order. 
He has spoken more than five minutes on this proposition. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think that objection does not apply after 
the morning hour; that it does not apply to this unanimous-con- 
sent agreement under which we are now proceeding. The 
Senator must not expect, if he is trying to hurry this bill 
through, that he is going to get any particular advantage by 
attempting to be technical. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I do not care anything about this bill, 
but I think there are a number of other Senators who would 
like to address the Senate on the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senate is by unanimous 
consent operating under Rule VIII. As Rule VIII does restrict 
a Senator to five minutes’ discussion and to one speech upon 
unobjected bills, the Chair will be compelled to sustain the 
point of order made by the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I think my colleague [Mr. 
Norris] is putting the emphasis on the wrong portion of this 
law and of this practice. The object of giving this notice is 
for the purpose of advising people in the neighborhood in the 
widest possible way that the entryman is about to secure his 
rights under his entry. I think it would be a mistake to permit 
him to choose the newspaper in which he was to publish his 
notice, for he would desire to publish it in that paper which had 
the least circulation and which would attract the least atten- 


tion. 


And there are some States which 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr, President, will my colleague yield for a 
question? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, I will. 

Mr. NORRIS. Is my colleague aware that in our own State 
there is a statute which provides that in every case where a 
service of summons must be made by publication the person 
who has to pay the bill shall have the right to select the news- 
paper in which it shall be made, and that we have been operat- 
ing under that statute for the last 50 years? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That is not the case with the law of the 
United States. The object of the law of the United States is to 
give the widest possible publicity in the neighborhood to the 
fact that the entryman is claiming his title. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does not the Senator understand that that is 
the very object of a summons where it is served by publication? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. May I ask the Senator a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I should like to be permitted to finish my 
point without being further interrupted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nebraska 
does not yield at this time. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That being the proposition, and the de- 
sire and object of the national statute being to give the widest 
publicity, it would evidently be a perversion of the law to 
allow a man possibly to select the cheapest publication which 
might give the least publicity. It would be a defeat of the very 
purpose of the law. 

This charge, after all, is not one which is so serious as my 
colleague indicates. It amounts to only a few dollars, at the 
very most, and it goes to a class of people who are living from 
hand to mouth. My colleague knows that every one of those 
small western publications, whether they are Republican or 
Democratic, are eking out a bare existence, and it is hardly 
fair to them to indicate that this matter is one in which the 
law is being used to extort from the poor entrymen an excessive 
amount of money. The law limits the charge that can be made, 

It seems to me it would be to defeat the very purpose of the 
law, and it would be a wrong to a large number of people in 
the neighborhood to permit the entryman to choose the paper 
which would give the least possible publicity. 

Mr. FALL. Will the Senator from Nebraska yield for a 
question? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I will. 

Mr. FALL. If these newspapers ean only subsist, or if they 
depend largely upon this character of patronage, then, if the 
Democratic administration is in power, the Republican papers 
will go out of business, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Well, Mr. President, I have not said that 
they only subsist on this patronage. I have said that the 
charges were not excessive. I said tat the papers which were 
receiving those charges are as poor as are the entrymen them- 
selves, and in many cases they are poorer. My colleague is 
doing an injustice to those papers in indicating that this paltry 
little charge which the Government permits is an excessive and 
harsh one upon the entryman. 

I think, Mr. President, that the present law is the proper 
law, but I believe that the bill supported by the Senator from 
Montana is a wise one, because—and this is all that it dees 
it permits certain entrymen, who might now be compelled to 
advertise in daily papers for seven days per week, to advertise 
in a daily paper but one day per week. It is in the interest 
of a smaller charge to a man who is compelled to use a daily 
paper in the immediate neighborhood. I think the provision 
proposes a just and wise amendment to the statute. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, it is evident that we are not in 
a condition this afternoon to settle this subject. I ask the Sena- 
tor from Montana if he is not willing to withdraw the bill and 
to let it be now passed over? 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I am willing, in the interest of 
fairness to others, to withdraw the request; but I will ask the 
Senator from New Mexico if he will not express his willingness 
at this time, so far as he is concerned, to have the bill voted on 
the next time the calendar is called, if he should not be present— 
that is, to let it be called as any other bill would be, and not 
express a desire to have it put over on account of his absence, if 
he should be absent. 

Mr. FALL. Certainly, Mr. President. 
intention at all to delay this measure. 

Mr. MYERS. I realize that. 

Mr. FALL. And I have no objection, under the heavens, to 
taking a vote right now on this measure. In what I have done 
I have simply acted not in behalf of the Democratic Party or 
of the Republican Party or of the newspapers, but for the poor 
homesteader who must pay for the publication of his notice. 


Tt has not been my 
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Mr. MYERS, I realize the sincerity of the Senator's motives, 
May we not have a vote now? 

Mr. WARREN. If a vote may be had without further debate, 
and settle the question, of course I do not want to interfere. 

SEVERAL Senators. Vote! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from New Mexico, which the 
Secretary will again state. 

The Secretary. Following the amendment of the committee, 
in line 5, after the word “ him,” inserting the words “ published 
nearest to the land affected,” it is proposed to insert the words 
“or in case of a public-land entry by the entryman.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New Mexico. [Putting the 
question.] In the judgment of the Chair the“ noes” have it. 

Mr. NORRIS. I ask for a division. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A division is requested. s 

Mr. WARREN. Will not the Senator ask for a showing of 
hands instead of a division? 

Mr. NORRIS. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Those in favor of the amend- 
ment will raise their hands, and the Secretary will count them, 
[A pause.] Those opposed to the amendment will raise their 
hands. [A pause.] The amendment is rejected. The bill is 
still as in Committee of the Whole and open to amendment. 

Mr. NORRIS. I object to the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nebraska 
interposes an objection. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, of course I recognize the right 
of any Senator to object, but I merely want to ask the Senator 
from New Mexico if he will not state that he has no objection to 
the bill coming up the next time the calendar is called if he 
should not be present. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, I have already made the state- 
ment; but I want the Record to show as strongly as it possibly 
ean, in my weak words, that I offer no further objection of any 
kind to the taking up and consideration of this bill and final 
action upon it. 

Mr. MYERS. I thank the Senator from New Mexico. 


AMENDMENT OF INTERSTATE-COMMERCE ACT, 


Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I have been confined to my 
house for a day or two and have just reached the Chamber. 
There has been passed over a bill on the calendar which, unless 
some Senator has objection, I ask unanimous consent to take up. 
I refer to Calendar No. 359, being Senate bill 3069. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. What is the request of the 
Senator? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I ask unanimous consent that Senate bill 
8069 be taken up for consideration under the rule under which 
we are operating. 

Mr. WARREN. Calendar No. 359 was objected to. 

Mr, CUMMINS. Who objected to it? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state to the 
Senator from Iowa that calendar No. 359 was called up in 
regular order. We are operating under Rule VIII, which per- 
mits of a single objection blocking the consideration and passage 
of a bill. It is the impression of the Chair that the Chair him- 
self objected to it when he was not in the chair, but was in 
his seat. The Chair will state to the Senator from Iowa, how- 
ever, that when he objected he thought the bill was another 
bill in relation to the Interstate Commerce Commission; and if 
the Senator cares to ask unanimous consent to return to the 
consideration of that measure, and it is given, the Chair will not 
interpose another objection, The Chair objected under a misap- 
prehension. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I hope I may have unanimous 
consent for the consideration of the bill. It is quite impor- 
tant. If the Senate will permit me a moment, we passed a bill 
two years ago intended to restore full liability as against rail- 
road companies in the event of loss of or damage to goods in 
transit, While the bill was on its passage through the Senate 
the proviso which had been reported by the committee was 
stricken out and another one, which, I think, had not been 
carefully thought out, was substituted in its stead. Under a 
construction, which I do not think sound, by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, that previso has done a great deal of harm 
and has caused a great deal of trouble; and this bill is intended 
to meet the views of the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
others who are interested in the subject. It has been prepared 
with the most careful cooperation of the commission and of both 
the shippers and the railway companies, and I do not think 
there is any objection to it. Therefore, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for its consideration at this time, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there objection? 
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Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I do not object to return- 
ing to the bill and considering it, with the un that 
we are operating under Rule VIII; in other words, unanimous 
consent for its consideration now might give it the entire right 
of way until disposed of. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that 
unanimous consent is requested simply to return to the bill out 
of order, and that we are still operating under Rule VIII. j 

Mr. FLETCHER. With that understanding, I have no ob- 
jection to the consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the ‘Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 8069) to amend an 
act entitled “An act to amend an act entitled An act to amend 
an act entitled “An act to regulate commerce,”’ approved | 
February 4, 1887, and all acts amendatory thereof, and to en- 
large the powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission,” ap- 
proved March 4, 1915. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The bill has been read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on the amend- | 
ment proposed by the committee, which the ‘Secretary will state. 
The Secrerary. On page 2, after line 15, it is proposed to 

strike out: 


Provided, however, That the provisions hereof respecting liability for 
full actual loss, „or injury, notwithstanding any limitation of 
liability or reeovery, not app carried on pas- 


„ first, baggage 

senger trains or tralns car g rs; second, to pro y offered 
and recelved for transportation which is hidden from view — wrapping, 
boxing, or other means, unless the carrier is notified in ting the 
specific character of the property; third, to property, except ordinary | 
live stock, offered and received for transportation concerning which | 
express authorization has been heretofore granted or shall hereafter be | 
granted by the Interstate Commerce Commission for the establishment 
and maintenance of rates for the transportation thereof dependent upon 
the value of the property shipped as stated in writing by the consignor; 
and in such cases ‘the rate schedule shall refer to the authorization an 
the statement of value shall have no other effect than a limitation 
— the amount of the recovery; and in such cases a tariff filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission may lawfully prescribe rates 
varying values as so stated. 


And to insert: 


Provided, however, That the provisions hereof respecting liability | 
for full actual loss, damage, or injury, notwithstanding any limitation | 
of liability or recovery or representation or agreement or release as 
to value, and declaring :any such limitation to be unlawful and void, 
shall not apply, first, to ba 


Fecelved lor transportation 


g the eT 
tion. The term ordinary live stock“ shall include all cattle, swine, 
— goats, horses, and mules, except such as are chiefly valuable for | 
bi ing, racing, show purposes, or other special uses. 


f 
4 
So as to make the bill read: | 


Be it enacted, etc., That so much of an act to amend an act entitled | 
“An act to amend an act entitled ‘An act to regulate commerce,’ ap- 
— February 4, 1887, and all acts amendatory thereof, and to en- | 

ge the powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission,” approved | 
March 4, 1915, as reads as follows, to wit: j 
“ Provided, however, That if the goods are hidden from view by 
wrapping, boxing, or other means, and the carrier is not notified as to | 
the character of the goodi the carrier may require the shipper to 
specifically state in ting the value of the goods, and the carrier shall 
not be Hable beyond the amount so specifically stated, in which case 
the Interstate Commerce Commission may establish and maintain rates 
for transportation, A upon the value of the property sbipped 
as fically stated writing by the shipper. Such rates shall be 

ublished as are other rate schedules,” i 
$e, and the same is hereby, amended to read as follows, to wit: | 

““ Provided, however, t eee hereof 1 liability 
for full actual loss, damage, or ury, notwithstending any limitation 
of Hability or recovery or ‘representation or agreement or release as to 
value. and declaring any such limitation to be unlawful and void, shall 
not apply, ‘first, to baggage carried on nger trains or trains car- 
ry passengers; second, to property, except ordinary live stock, ire- 
ceived for transportation concerning which the carrier shall have been 
or shall hereafter be expressly authorized or required by order of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to establish and maintain rates de- 
pendent upon ‘the walue declared in writing by the ti! or agreed 
upon in writing as the released value of the property. which case 
such declaration or agreement shall ‘have no other effect than to limit 
liability and recovery to an amount not exceeding the value so declared 
or released, and shall not be hel to be a violation of section 10 of 
‘the interstate commerce act; and any t schedule which may be 
filed with the commission pursuant to such order shall contain specific 
reference thereto and may establish rates varying with the value so 
declared or N upon; and the commission is hereby empowered to 
make such order in cases where rates dependent upon and varying with 
declared or agreed values would, in its opinion, be just and reasonable 
under the circumstances and conditions surrounding the transportation. 
The term ‘ordinary Hye stock” shall include all cattle, swine, sheep, 


ats, horses, and mules, ; 4 chlafly valuable breed- 
5 ip racing, Pyeng . special uses.’ . 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, either by mistake of the 
stenographer or the printer two words were left out of the xom- 
mittee amendment. ‘Therefore on behalf of the comniittee I 
move that the amendment be amended us shown in the slip T 
send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ‘Secretary will state the 
amendment to the amendment, 

The Sxecrerany. In the committee amendment, on page 8, Tine 
16, after the word “ trains,” it is proposed to ‘insert “or boats,” 
and in the same line, after the word “ trains,” where it appears 
the second time, to insert “ or boats,” soins to read “^on passenger 
trains or boats, or trains or boats carrying passengers.” 

The amendment to ‘the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment us amended was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS. 


The bill (S. 5911) granting pensions und increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and ‘sailors, 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to 
pension, at the rate stated, the following-named persons: 

Nellie M. Leonard, widow of Willard R. Lemon, known :as 
William L. Leonard, late of Company D, Third Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Cavalry, $12 per month. 

Bowman C. Mewen, late of Company B, First Regiment 
Minnesota Volunteer Heavy Artillery, $24 per month in tieu 
of that he is now receiving. 

Burnum W. Francis, late of Company K, ‘Sixteenth Regiment 
Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, $86 per month in Heu of that 
he is now receiving. 

Elizabeth R. Krink, widow of Rufus S. Frink, late of Com- 
pany G. Second Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Heavy Artil- 
lery, $20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving, 

Anna M. Holt, widow of Thomas Holt, late major and lieu- 
tenant colonel Seventieth Regiment New York Volunteer Infan- 
try, $25 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Fitzhugh S. Hoag, late of Company K, Forty-sixth Regiment 
Massachusetts Militia Infantry, $30 per month in lieu of that he 
is now receiving. 

Ella P. Hines, widow of Thomas J. Hines, late chief musician, 
Fourteenth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, $20 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Sarah L. Lunt, widow of Albert ©. Lunt, late of Companies I 
and F, First Regiment Vermont Volunteer Cavalry, 820 per 
month in lien of that she is now receiving. 

George H. Bishop, late of Company G, Fifty-second Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry, 850 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

Hatch Chaniberlin, late of Company B, Fourth Regiment Ver- 
mont Volunteer Infantry, $30 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

Michael Kelly, late of Company B, Eleventh Regiment Wis- 
consin Volunteer Infantry, $80 per month in lieu of that he ‘is 
now receiving. 

Horace Berlew, late of Company B, One hundred and ninety- 
sixth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, $14 per month. 

Irvin E. Scott, late of Company B, Twenty-eighth Regiment 
Pennsylvania Militia Infantry, and Company D, First Battalion, 
Fifteenth Regiment United States Infantry, $24 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 

John B. Way, late of Company D, Seventeenth Regiment Kan- 
sas Volunteer Infantry, 880 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

William Comstock, late of Company C, Seventh Regiment In- 
diana Volunteer Infantry, $50 per month in lieu of ‘that he is 
now receiving. 

George H. French, late of Company A, Forty-eighth Regiment 
Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, $27 per month in lieu of that he 
is now receiving. 

David Devore, late of Company ©, Fifteenth Regiment Iowa 
Volunteer Infantry, 836 per month in lien of that he is now 
receiving. 

Storm T. Roberts, late of Company B, Sixty-first Regiment 
Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, $30 per month in lieu of 
that he is now receiving. 

Horatio N. Washburn, late of Company F, Fourth Regiment, 
and ‘Company F. ‘Nineteenth Regiment, Maine Volunteer Infan- 
itry, and Twenty-third Company, Second Battalion Veteran Re- 
serve Corps, 840 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
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Peter Wedge, late of Company C, Thirty-second Regiment 
Maine Volunteer Infantry, $36 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

Mary F. Fernald, helpless and dependent daughter of James 
L. Fernald, alias Francis Hamilton, late of Company G, Thir- 
teenth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, and Com- 
pany H, Twentieth Regiment Veteran Reserve Corps, $12 per 
month, 

Hiram R. Brackett, late of Company G, Fourteenth Regiment 
Maine Volunteer Infantry, $24 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

Harriet S. Crooks, widow of William Crooks, late colonel 
Sixth Regiment Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, $20 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Frances A. Hall, widow of Charles H. Hall, late of Company 
K, First Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Cavalry, $20 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Elzie W. Grindle, late of Company F, Forty-second Regiment, 
Company E, Ninety-sixth Regiment, and Company A, Battalion 
Seventy-seven, Ohio Volunteer Infantry, $30 per month in lieu 
of that he is now receiving. 

Celia E. Gibson, former widow of William Gibson, late of 
Vaughn’s independent battery, Ilinols Volunteer Light Artil- 
lery, $12 per month. 

Amanda Brewster; widow of Stephen G. Brewster, late un- 
assigned, Thirty-second Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, 
$20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Henry Vanderpool, late of Company H, Tenth Regiment New 
York Volunteer Cavalry, $40 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

Charles F. Cooken, late of Company F, Forty-fifth Regiment 
Iowa Volunteer Infantry, $36 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

Orrin S. Williams, late of the Seventeenth Battery, Indiana 
Volunteer Light Artillery, $40 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

Mary J. Holliday, widow of George W. Holliday, late of 
Company H, Fifty-fourth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer 
Mounted Infantry, $20 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

Samuel I. Scammon, late of Company G, Fourteenth Regi- 
ment Maine Volunteer Infantry, $30 per month in lieu of that 
he is now receiving. 

Amanda M. Ricker, former widow of William E. Barrows, 
late of Company. I, Nineteenth Regiment Maine Volunteer In- 
fantry, and widow of Isaiah Ricker, late of Company E, Six- 
teenth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, $20 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Henry Stewart, late of Company K, Sixty-ninth Regiment, 
and Company I, One hundred and fortieth Regiment, Illinois 
Volunteer Infantry, $30 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

Ivan S. Ford, late of Company F, Fourth Regiment Iowa Vol- 
unteer Infantry, $36 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

Miles Gary, late of Company I, Forty-seventh Regiment, and 
Company H, -fifth Regiment, Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
$40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Josephine Taylor, widow of Isaac Y. Taylor, late of Company 
H, Seventh Regiment Rhode Island Volunteer Infantry, $20 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Frances W. Wood, widow of George L. Wood, alias George 
Surgent, late of Company E, Third Regiment New Jersey Volun- 
teer Cavalry, $12 per month. 

Mathew Farley, late of Company, O, Forty-ninth Regiment 
Massachusetts Militia Infantry, $30 per month in lieu of that 
he is now receiving. 

Charles B. Sutton, late of Company G, First Regiment Oregon 
Volunteer Infantry, $30 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

John . late of Troop F, Third Regiment United States 
Cavalry, 840 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Johnson White, late of Company H, First Regiment Kentucky 
Volunteer Cavalry, 850 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

Stinson Books, late of Company K, One hundred and fifty- 
fifth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, $30 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Eliza E. Vose, widow of Charles S. Vose, late of Company 
H, Second Regiment Maine Volunteer Cavalry, $20 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

John T. Warburton, late of Company I, Thirteenth Regiment 
Kansas Volunteer Infantry, $30 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 


Phebe J. Asher, widow of Charles Asher, late of Company D, 
Twentieth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, $20 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Albertus Bowen, late of Company B, Sixty-fourth Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, $36 per month in lieu of that he ‘s 
now receiving. 

Milton Rhodenbaugh, late of Company D, Fifty-first Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry, $30 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

Minnie Anderson, widow of Calvin Anderson, late of Company 
D, Poco nd Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Cavalry, $12 per 
mon 

Christian Howald, late of Company K, Tenth Regiment Michi- 
gan Volunteer Infantry, $50 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

George Lucas, late of Company G, Twelfth Regiment West 
Virginia Volunteer Infantry, $40 per month in lieu of that he 
is now receiving. 

Jesse L, Pelton, late of Company H, One hundredth Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, $36 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

William E. Chappell, late of Company D, Thirteenth Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, $30 per month in lieu of that he 
is now receiving. 

Sarah E. Hathaway, widow of John F. Hathaway, late acting 
assistant surgeon, United States Army, $20 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

Hiram Bender, late of Company H, Forty-sixth Regiment 
Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, $36 per month in lieu of that he 
is now receiving. 

John P. Martin, late of Company C, Thirteenth Regiment 
Iowa Volunteer Infantry, $36 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

Orrin A. Johnson, late of Company I, Sixth Regiment Ver- 
mont Volunteer Infantry, $36 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

Harriet A. Cady, widow of Stephen G. Cady, late of Company 
G, Seventh Regiment Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, $20 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Julia G. Hottel, widow of Martin V. Hottel, late captain Com- 
pany K, Fifty-ninth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, $20 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Edgar Thompson, late of Company A, Fiftieth Regiment New 
York Volunteer Engineers, $30 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

Thomas H. Webley, late of Company F, Fifth Regiment Wis- 
consin Volunteer Infantry, $36 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

Harriet E. Vose, widow of Thatcher Vose, late of Company K, 
Sixth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, $12 per month. 

Charles E. Sawtelle, late of Company F, First Regiment 
Maine Volunteer Heavy Artillery, $36 per month in lieu of that 
he is now receiving. 

Richard dealing late of Company F, Third Regiment Maine 
Volunteer Infantry, $36 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

Caroline Wannofsky, widow of Samuel Wannofsky, late of 
Company E, Third Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, Com- 
pany F, Seventeenth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and 
One hundred and eighth Company; Second Battalion, Veteran 
Reserve Corps, $20 per month in lieu of that she is now re- 
ceiving. 

Sylvanus H. Ward, late of Company E, Sixteenth Regiment 
Maine Volunteer Infantry, and Company E, Ninth Regiment 
Veteran Reserve Corps, $30 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

James Rogers, late of Company K, First Regiment Maine Vol- 
unteer Heavy Artillery, $30 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

Alonzo J. Nevers, late of Company B, Seventeenth Regiment 
Maine Volunteer Infantry, $50 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

Mary A. Holland, widow of John Holland, late of Battery B, 
First Regiment Rhode Island Volunteer Light Artillery, $20 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

James Somerville, late of Company G, Sixth Regiment Ver- 
mont Volunteer Infantry, $30 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

Richard M. Johnson, late of Company B, Eighth Regiment 
Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, $30 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

James McNamara, late of Company A, Twenty-first Regiment 
Michigan Volunteer Infantry, $30 per month in lieu of that he 
is now receiving. 
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Hamilton Davis, late of Company I, Fourteenth Regiment 
Michigan Volunteer Infantry, $36 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

John J. Foraker, late of Company K, One hundred and forty- 
third Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, $24 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 

John Curtis, late of Company K, Fifty-first Regiment Wiscon- 
sin Volunteer Infantry, $30 per inonth in lieu of that he is now 
receiving, 

Henry A. C. O'Connor, late of Company A, Seventh Regiment 
Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, $30 per month in lieu of that he 
is now receiving. 

Simon Jenson, late of Company G, Fifth Regiment Minnesota 
Volunteer Infantry, $30 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. ; 

John Wilson, late of Company E, Fifteenth Regiment United 
States Infantry, $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiv- 
ing. ` 

Robert R. Bratton, late of Company E, Twenty-seventh Indi- 
ana Volunteer Infantry, $36 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

Henry Quint, late of Company H, Twentieth Regiment Maine 
Volunteer Infantry, $50 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

Morrison Young, late of Company H, Fourth Regiment Maine 
Volunteer Infantry, $50 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

Frank A. Colcord, late of Company K, Twenty-sixth Regiment 
Maine Volunteer Infantry, $30 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

Jane McD. Johnston, widow of Francis Johnston, late of 
Troop K, Fourth Regiment United States Cavalry, $20 per 
month in Heu of that she is now receiving. 


Abbie Sloggy, widow of Harrison Sloggy, late of Company B. 


Forty-sixth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, $20 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

George M. Titus, late of Company E, Eleventh Regiment Iowa 
Volunteer Infantry, $50 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

Sarah A. Welliever, widow of Joseph S. Welliever, late of 
Company A, Ninth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, $20 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Catherine Goodwin, widow of William’ II. Goodwin, late of 
Company I, One hundred and forty-sixth Regiment Indiana Vol- 
unteer Infantry, $20 per month in lieu of that she is now re- 
ceiving. F 

Henry Harpham, late of Company C, Tenth Regiment Minne- 
sota Volunteer Infantry, $40 per month in lieu of that he Is now 
receiving. 

Charlotte Randall, widow of William Randall, late of Com- 
pany E, One hundred and seventy-ninth’ Regiment New York 
Volunteer Infantry, $20 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

Cassius M. Jones, late of Company H, Eighth Regiment Wis- 
consin Volunteer Infantry, $30 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

John Little, late of Company C, Thirty-fifth Regiment, and 
Company C, Twenty-ninth Regiment, Massachusetts Volunteer 
Infantry, $36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Marion D, Egbert, late of Company K, Eighty-sixth Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, $40 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

William R. Donaldson, late of Company E, First Regiment 
Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, $30 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

Charles F. Runkle, late of Company K, Eighty-ninth Regiment 
New York Volunteer Infantry, $36 per month in lieu of that he 
is now receiving. 

John Brown, late of Company I, Fourth Regiment New Jersey 
Volunteer Infantry, $30 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

William Painter, late of Company A, One hundred and fifth 
Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, $40 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Peleg N. Carson, late of Company I, Forty-seventh Regiment 
IIIInois Volunteer Infantry, $50 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

Solomon Keffer, late of Company B, Cass County Missouri 
Home Guards, $30 per month in lieu of that he is now re- 
ceiving. 

Charles H. Thompson, late of Company E, First Regiment 
Vermont Volunteer Cavalry, $30 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. : 

John Washburn, late of Company G, Second Regiment New 
York Volunteer Infantry, and Company E, Second Regiment 
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Massachusetts Volunteer Heavy Artillery, $50 per month in leu 
of that he is now receiving. 

Charles H. Johnson, late of Company E, First Regiment New 
Hampshire Volunteer Heavy Artillery, $50 per month in leu of 
that he is now receiving. 

Charles W. Sager, late of Company L, First Regiment Ver- 
mont Volunteer Heavy Artillery, $36 per month in lieu of that 
he is now receiving. 

William J. Hull, late of Company E, Eighty-third Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, $30 per month in lieu of that 
he is now receiving. 

Benjamin Weatherby, late of Company G, Twenty-fifth Regi- 
ment New Jersey Volunteer Infantry, $30 per month in lieu of 
that he is now receiving. 

Andrew J. Messer, late of Company C, Fortieth Regiment Ken- 
tucky Volunteer Infantry, $30 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

Diantha K. Dickey, widow of Nahum B. Dickey, alias Hiram 
B. Dickerson, late of Company D, Twentieth Regiment Massa- 
chusetts Volunteer Infantry, $20 per month in lieu of that she is 
how receiving. 


Virginia R. Coates, widow of Darwin C. Coates, late of Com- 
pany C, Fourteenth Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer Infan- 
try, $12 per month. 1 

Nancy R. Brady, widow of Thomas H. Brady, late of Com- 
pany H, Twelfth Regiment, and Company K, Twenty-third Regi- 
ment, Ohio Volunteer Infantry, $20 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

Allie A, Richey, widow of John Richey, late of Company ©, 
One hundred and forty-first Regiment Ohio National Guard 
Infantry, $20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Marget E. Schrieber, widow of Frederick W. Schrieber, late 
of Company L, First Regiment Potomac Home Brigade, Mary- 
land Volunteer Cavalry, $20 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

Eliza Harrison, widow of William Harrison, late of Company 
I, One hundred and twenty-fourth Regiment United States Col- 
ored Volunteer Infantry, $20 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

Nannie P. Brown, widow of Charles C. Brown, late of Com- 
pany I, One hundred and eighty-fourth Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, $20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Tabitha Rask, former widow of Martin Tiffany, late of Com- 
pany F, Ninety-fifth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, $12 
per month. 

Lewis C. Cleavinger, late of Company C, Thirty-fourth Regi- 
ment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, $30 per month in lieu of that 
he is now receiving. 

Ella Louise Collett, widow of John R. Collett, late of Com- 
pany B, Seventh Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, $24 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving: Provided, That 
in the event of the death of Marie P. Collett, helpless and de- 
pendent child of said John R. Collett, the additional pension 
herein granted shall cease and determine: And provided fur- 
ther, That in the event of the death of Ella Louise Collett the 
name of the said Marie P. Collett shall be placed on the pension 
roll at $12 per month, from and after the date of death of said 
Ella Louise Collett. 

Ellen Collins, widow of John S. Collins, late of Company <A, 
First Battalion Nevada Volunteer Infantry, $12 per month. 

Margaret L. Wood, widow of Samuel N. Wood, late captain 
Company I, Second Regiment Kansas Volunteer Infantry, and 
lieutenant colonel Sixth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, 
$30 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Charles E. Cole, late of Company A, Third Regiment Maine 
Volunteer Infantry, and Company I, First Regiment Maine Vol- 
unteer Heavy Artillery, $50 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

Charles E. Low, late of Company D, Twenty-first Regiment 
Maine Volunteer Infantry, $30 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

William Banta, late of Sixteenth Battery, Indiana Volunteer 
Light Artillery, 830 per month in lieu of that he is now rè- 
ceiving. 

Celestia M. Lull, former widow of Alonzo J. Sawyer, late of 
Company A, First Regiment Maine Volunteer Cavalry, $12 per 
month, 

John Murphy, late of Company A, Twenty-third Regiment 
Maine Volunteer Infantry, $80 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

Joseph Lyman, late of Company C, First Regiment Maine 
Volunteer Heavy Artillery, $40 per month in lieu of that he 
is now receiving. 
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Hamilton Rogers, late of Company D, Twelfth Regiment Mis- 
souri Volunteer Cavalry, $40 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

Roxalina Kinney, widow of Snoden S. Kinney, late of Com- 
pany A, Fourteenth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, 
$20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Mary A. Hapgood, widow of George W. Hapgood, late of Com- 
pany D, Sixty-fourth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, 
and Company B, Second Regiment New York Volunteer Mounted 
Rifles, $20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

George Pullen, late of Company A, Thirty-fourth Regiment 
New Jersey Volunteer Infantry, and Company M, Second Regi- 
ment United States Cavalry, $30 per month in lieu of that he 
is now receiving. 

John Pugsley, late of Company D, First Regiment New Hamp- 
shire Volunteer Heavy Artillery, $30 per month in lieu of that 
he is now receiving. 

Margaret L. Sexton, widow of Charles M. Sexton, late of Com- 
pany ©, Second Regiment Colorado Volunteer Infantry, and 
Company E, Veteran Battalion, First Regiment Colorado Volun- 
teer Cavalry, $12 per month. 

Amanda J. Johnson, widow of Edward P. Johnson, late of 
Companies H and A, Thirtieth Regiment Maine Volunteer In- 
fantry, $20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Joseph Zeimer, late of Company D, First Battalion Massa- 
chusetts Volunteer Heavy Artillery, $30 per month in lieu of that 
he is now receiving. 

George T. Conner, late of Company C, Forty-second Regiment 
Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, $36 per month in lieu of 
that he is now receiving. 

Arcelia Trowbridge, widow of Ira Trowbridge, late of Com- 
pany G, Twenty-third Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, 
$20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Chester C. Smith, late of Company K, First 8 Rhode 
Island Volunteer Cavalry, 830 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

Mary C. Harvey, widow of Thomas J. Harvey, late of Com- 
pany B, Fourteenth Regiment Ilinois Volunteer Infantry, $20 
per month in lieu of that she'is now receiving. 

Henry W. Botsford, late unassigned, Fifth Regiment New 
York Volunteer Heavy Artillery, $30 per month in lieu of that 
he is now receiving. 

Eliza A. Reed, widow of John C. Reed, late of Company K, 
One hundred and first Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, $20 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Thomas Pemberton. late of Company D, Fourth Regiment 
Tennessee Volunteer Infantry, $30 per month in lieu of that he 
is now receiving. 

Antonio Armenta, late of Romero’s independent Company A, 
New Mexico Militia Infantry, $21 per month. 

John J. Buckley, late of Company H, Tenth Regiment Minne- 
sota Volunteer Infantry, $36 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

James Welsh, late of Company G, Fifteenth Regiment New 
Jersey Volunteer Infantry, and Company G, Second Veteran 
Battalion New Jersey Volunteer Infantry, $24 per month in lieu 
of that he is now receiving. 

David Ham, late of Company E, Highth Regiment Wisconsin 
Volunteer Infantry, 836 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

Catherine E. Stamp, widow of Andrew H. Stamp, late of Com- 
pany F, Eighth Regiment New York Volunteer Heavy Artillery, 
and One hundredth Company, Second Battalion, Veteran Re- 
serve Corps, $20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Catharine M. Dunham, widow of William Dunham, late of 
Company K, Seventeenth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, 
and Company B, Fourteenth Regiment Veteran Reserve Corps, 
$20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Luther D. Whitten, late of Company I, Sixty-sixth Regiment, 
and Company G, Fifty-ninth Regiment, Indiana Volunteer In- 
fantry, $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Harriette H. Kelly, widow of Robert M. Kelly, late colonel 
Fourth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Mounted Infantry, $20 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Frank B. Stearns, late of the U. S. S. North Carolina, Kansas, 
and Princeton, United States Navy, $36 per month in lieu of that 
he is now receiving, 

Mary E. Bradford, widow of William J. Bradford, late first 
lieutenant and adjutant Second Regiment Rhode Island Volun- 
teer Infantry, $24 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Leafy J. Leavitt, widow of Edward N. Leavitt, late of Com- 
pany C, Third Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and Battery 
K, Third Regiment United States Artillery, $20 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 


William A. Collins, late of Company B, Seventy-ninth Regi- 
ment, and Company E, Seventy-third Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Nettie Lamprey, widow of Lyman H. Lamprey, late of Com- 
pany H, Twelfth Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, 
$20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Minnie L. Gould, widow of Arthur J. Gould, late of Company 
K, Eleventh Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, and 
Eighty-seventh Company, Second Battalion, Veteran Reserve 
Corps, $20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Sarah S. Humiston, widow of John F. Humiston, late of Com- 
pany E, One hundred and fifth Regiment Ohio Volunteer In- 
fantry, and former widow of Robert Emmet Dickens, late of 
Company D, Fifty-eighth Regiment New York National Guard 
Infantry, $12 per month. 

John Coffron, late of Company C, First Regiment Maine Vol- 
unteer Sharpshooters, $50 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

Eleazer O. Additon, late of Company K, Sixteenth Regiment 
New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, $50 per month in lieu of 
that he is now receiving. 

Harriet Aylward, widow of Lowell C. Aylward, late seaman 
U. S. S. Sabine, New Hampshire, and Nipsic, United States 
Navy, $24 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving: Pro- 
vided, That in the event of the death of Mabel Aylward, helpless 
and dependent child of said Lowell ©. Aylward, the additional 
pension herein granted shall cease and determine: And provided 
further, That in the event of the death of Harriet Aylward the 
name of the said Mabel Aylward shall be placed on the pension 
roli at $12 per month, from and after the date of the death of the 
said Harriet Ayhward. 

Samuel E. Griffin, late of Company D, First Regiment Maine 
Volunteer Cavalry, $50 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

George S. Ayer, late of Company A, Tenth Regiment Maine 
Volunteer Infantry, $86 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

Edwin F. Witham, late of the Fifth Battery, Maine Volunteer 
Light Artillery, $36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Josephus Clark, late of Company G, One hundred and twen- 
tieth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, $36 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 

John A. Baird, late of the U. S. S. Great Western and Juliet, 
United States Navy, $30 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. } 

Alfred H. Hulburt, late of Company E, Ninety-third Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, $30 per month in lieu of that 
he is now receiving. 

Samuel E. Stainbrook, late of Company F, Forty-eighth Regi- 
ment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, $30 per month in lieu of 
that he is now receiving. 

Nicholas J. O’Brien, late captain Company F, Seventh Regi- 
ment Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, $50 per month in lieu of that he 
is now receiving. 

Adolphus W. Jones, late of Company K, Forty-third Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry, $22.50 per month in lieu of that he 
is now receiving. 

Victoria Fleischmann, widow of John B. Fleischmann, late of 
Company G, Second Regiment Illinois Volunteer Light Artillery, 
$20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Michael O’Brien, late of the United States Marine Corps, $50 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Charles B. Clark, late of Company B, Twenty-fifth Regiment 
Iowa Volunteer Infantry, $40 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

Matilda I. Nason, widow of Thomas C. Nason, late of Com- 
pany K, Seventh Regiment Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, $20 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Webster A. Whiting, late captain Company B, Eighty-eighth 
Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, $30 per month in lieu of 
that he is now receiving. 

Abraham J. Yoemans, late second lieutenant Company I, One 
hundred and thirty-second Regiment New York Volunteer In- 
fantry, $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Sarah Denney, now Sinley, former widow of Theodore J. 

Denney, late of Company I, Fourth Regiment Delaware Volun- 
teer Infantry, $12 per month. 
Mary A. Flynn, widow of Patrick Flynn, late of Company F, 
One hundred and twelfth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, 
and Twenty-first Battery Ohio Volunteer Light Artillery, $20 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Mary Whitesides, former widow of Edwin Wentworth, late 
of Company I, Eighteenth Regiment Michigan Volunteer In- 
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fantry, and Eighty-third Company, Second Battalion Veteran 
Reserve Corps, $12 per month. 

Nancy J. Fleming, widow of Joseph T. Fleming, late captain 
Company F, Thirty-third Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, 
$20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Rebecca McC, Laptad, widow of Henry Laptad, late of Com- 
pany B, First Regiment Vermont Volunteer Heavy Artillery, 
$20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Robert Irvin Rea, late of Company H, Thirteenth Regiment 
Kansas Volunteer Infantry, $36 per month in leu of that he is 
now receiving. 

Rebecca Jane Thompson, widow of Jesse Thompson, late of 
Company E, Thirty-fifth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
$20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Frank B. Sargent, late of Company K, Ninth Regiment, and 
Company K, Sixth Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer In- 
fantry, $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

John M. Farquhar, late captain Company B, Eighty-ninth 
Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, $50 per month in lieu of 
that he is now receiving. 

Robert Nichols, late of Company D, Ninth Regiment Michigan 
Volunteer Infantry, $24 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

Francis B. Ainsworth, late of Company M, Sixth Regiment, 
and second lieutenant Company B, Sixth Regiment New York 
Volunteer Heavy Artillery, $36 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

Edward H. Allison, alias Henry A. West, late of Company D, 
Tenth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Cavalary, $40 per month in lieu 
of that he is now receiving. 

Lucy M. Roach, widow of Jeremiah P. W. Roach, late of 
Company B, Battalion, Tenth Regiment, and Company O, 
Twenty-ninth Regiment, Maine Volunteer Infantry, $20 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Nicholas B. Langley, late of Company F, Second Regiment 
West Virginia Volunteer Cavalry, $40 per month in lieu of 
that he is now receiving. 

Emaline King, former widow of Robert Campbell, late of 
Company C, Eighteenth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer In- 
fantry, $12 per month, 

Andrew Mitchell, late of Battery B, First Battalion Maine 
Volunteer Light Artillery, $30 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

Alphonso E. Libby, late of Company F, Twenty-fifth Regiment 
Maine Volunteer Infantry, $30 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

James F. Walker, late of Company K, Twelfth. Regiment 
Maine Volunteer Infantry, $30 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

Uranus Stacy, late of Company E, Twenty-ninth Regiment 
Maine Volunteer Infantry, $36 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

George S. Thing, late of Company I, First Regiment District 
of Columbia Volunteer Cavalry, $40 per month in lieu of that he 
is now receiving. 

Allen T. Hodgkins, late of Company I, Fourteenth Regiment 
Maine Volunteer Infantry, $30 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

Abram Hall, late of Company K, One hundred and sixth Regi- 
ment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, $30 per month in lieu of that 
he is now receiving. 

William J. Bradford, late of Company I, Sixteenth Regiment 
New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, $40 per month in lieu of 
that he is now receiving. 

Myra R. Daniels, widow of William H. Daniels, late of Com- 
pany D, First Regiment District of Columbia Volunteer Cav- 
alry, and Company F, First Regiment Maine Volunteer Cavalry, 
$20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Alonzo P. Hart, late of Company E, Seventh Regiment Iowa 
Volunteer Infantry, 830 per month in lieu of that he is now re- 
ceiving. 

Alfred A. Bonney, late of Company E, Forty-seventh Regi- 
ment Wisconsin Infantry, $80 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

George A. White, late of Company E, Ninth Regiment New 
York Volunteer Heavy Artillery, $40 per month in lieu of that 
he is now receiving. 

Melvan Tibbetts, late of Company H, Fifteenth Regiment 
Maine Volunteer Infantry, $40 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

Sallie Rigney, widow of Joab Rigney, late of Company D, 
Thirteenth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, $20 per 
month in lien of that she is now receiving. 


nry W. Crow, late of Company C, Ninety-first Regiment 
Sie N Infantry, $36 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

George B. Van Pelt, late of Company K, First Regiment New 
York Volunteer Engineers, $24 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

John Allen, alias John McGuire, late of Company K, Eighth 
Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, $24 per month in lieu 
of that he is now receiving. 


Sarah Maurer, widow of John A. Maurer, late of Company B, 


Eighth Regiment Kansas Volunteer Infantry, and Company D, 


First Regiment United States Veteran Volunteer Engineers, $20 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Mary I. Bradbury, widow of Eben H, C. Bradbury, late of 
Company K, Ninth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, $20 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Frances B. V. Kelley, widow of George H. Kelley, late of 
Company D. Sixty-second Regiment New York Volunteer In- 
fantry, and Company H, Fourteenth Regiment Veteran Reserve 
Corps, $12 per month. 

Mary Taylor Kain, widow of John L. Kain, late principal 
musician Seventh Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, $12 
per month. 

Valentine M. Hodgson, late first lieutenant Company K, Sixty- 
seventh Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and Veteran 
Reserve Corps, $40 per month in lieu of that he is now re- 
ceiving. 

Florence Sanders, helpless and dependent child of John Q. 
Sanders, late of Company I, Twenty-second Regiment, and Com- 
pany C, One hundred and fifty-third Regiment, Ohio Volanveer 
Infantry, $12 per month, ` 

James L. Boothe, late of Company D, One hundred and 
fifteenth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, $30 per month 
in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Howard Miller, late of Company F, One hundred and seventy- 
eighth Regiment, and Company E, One hundred and eighty-first 
Regiment, Ohio Volunteer Infantry, $30 per month in lieu of 
that he is now receiving. 

Jasper Reeder, late of Second Battery, Iowa Volunteer Light 
Artillery, $86 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Harlow J. Greenfield, late of Company K, One hundred and 
thirty-second Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, $30 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Charles Leffler, late of Company A, One hundred and six- 
teenth Regiment, and Company G, Thirty-third Regiment, In- 
diana Volunteer Infantry, $30 per month in lieu of that he ís 
now receiving. 

Michael Galligan, late of Company E, Twentieth Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry, $40 per month in lieu of that he is 
how receiving. 

Anna Stanley, widow of William M. Stanley, late of Company 
E, Fifth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, $12 per month. 

Edith A. Grover, widow of Benjamin P. Grover, late of 
Second Company Sharpshooters, attached to Twenty-second 
Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, and Company G, 
Thirteenth Regiment Veteran Reserve Corps, $12 per month. 

Terrence Dobson, late of Company O, Ninety-third Regiment 
New York National Guard Infantry, $24 per month in lieu of 
that he is now receiving. 

Allen Conner, late of Company E, One hundred and fifty- 
sixth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, $30 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Oliver P. Gillson, late of Company L, Fifteenth Regiment 
New York Volunteer Cavalry, and Company L, Second Regiment 
New York Provisional Volunteer Cavalry, $40 per month in lieu 
of that he is now receiving. 

Loami E. Scherer, late of Company C, Eighth Regiment 
United States Veteran Volunteer Infantry, $40 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 

John R. Kingman, late of Company M, Tenth Regiment IIII- 
nois Volunteer Cavalry, $30 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

Oliver Harding, late of Company A, One hundred and eighty- 
sixth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, $30 per month in lieu 
of that he is now receiving. 

Albert A. Burleigh, late of Company M, First Regiment 
District of Columbia Volunteer Cavalry, and Company H, First 
Regiment Maine Volunteer Cavalry, $50 per month in lieu of 
that he is now receiving. 

Charlotte Goding, widow of Harrison Goding, late of Com- 
Leno al First Regiment Maine Volunteer Cavalry, $12 per 
mon 
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Annie K. Ames, widow of Charles A. Ames, late quartermaster 
sergeant Thirteenth Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer In- 
fantry, $20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Elizabeth J. Beck, widow of Henry D. Beck, late of Com- 
pany C, Twelfth Regiment Kansas Volunteer Infantry, $20 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Sarah L. Chute, former widow of Samuel Chute, late of Com- 
pany A, Second Regiment Maine Volunteer Cavalry, $12 per 
month. 

George W. Lukenbill, late of Company F, One hundred and 
seventeenth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, $30 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Thomas E. Niles, late of Company A, Fifty-seventh Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry, Tenth Battery, Indiana Volunteer 
Light Artillery, $36 per month in lieu of that he is now re- 
ceiving. 

Ira H. Fuller, late of Company B, One hundred and forty- 
eighth Regiment Ohio National Guard Infantry, $24 per month 
in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Laban A. Fernald, late of Company B, Twenty-ninth Regi- 
ment Maine Volunteer Infantry, $40 per month in lieu of that 
he is now receiving. 

Simeon Noble, late of Company M, Third Regiment Kentucky 
Volunteer Cavalry, $50 per month in lieu of that he is now re- 
ceiving. 

Nellie A. Sanborn, widow of Augustus D. Sanborn, late cap- 
tain Company G, Fifth Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer 
Infantry, $80 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Delia L. Trask, widow of William A. Trask, late of Company 
B, Eighteenth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, $12 
per month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


DEPOSITS OF GOLD BULLION, 


The bill (H. R. 13474) to amend section 6 of an act to define 
and fix the standard of value, to maintain the parity of all 
forms of money issued or coined by the United States, to re- 
fund the public debt, and for other purposes, approved March 
14, 1900, as amended by the act of March 2, 1911, was consid- 
ered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to amend sec- 
tion 6 of an act to define and fix the standard of value, to main- 
tain the parity of all forms of money issued or coined by the 
United States, to refund the public debt, and for other purposes, 
approved March 14, 1900, as amended by the act approved 
March 2, 1911, by striking from the last proviso of said section 
6 the word “ one-third,” and inserting in lieu thereof the word 
“two-thirds,” making the last proviso of section 6 read as 
follows: 

And provided further, That the Secretary of the Treasury may, in 
his discretion, receive, with the Treasurer or any Assistant Treasurer 
of the United States, deposits of gold bullion bearing the stamp of the 
coinage mints of the United States, or the assay office in New York, 
Py pe go their weight, oe and value, in amounts of not less than 
$1, in value, and issue gold certificates therefor of the description 
herein authorized. But the amount of gold bullion and foreign coin 
so heid shall not at any time exceed two-thirds of the total amount of 


old certificates at such time outstanding. And section 5193 of the 
evised Statutes of the United States is hereby repealed. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


APPLICATION OF HOMESTEAD LAW TO ALASKA. 


The bill (H. R. 228) to amend the United States homestead 
law in its application to Alaska, and for other purposes, was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. The bill had been 
reported from the Committee on Public Lands with an amend- 
ment, in section 1, page 2, line 9, after the word “Alaska,” to 
insert: 

Provided, That nothing herein contained shall be construed to limit 


or curtail the area of any homestead claim heretofore lawfully 
initiated. 


So as to make the section read: 


That every person who is qualified under existing laws to make home- 
stead entry of the public lands of the United States who has settled 
upon or who shall hereafter settle upon any of the pune lands of the 
United States situated in the District of Alaska, whether surveyed or 
unsurveyed. with the intention of claiming the same under the home- 
stead laws, shall, subject to the provisions and limitations of the act 
approved March 3, 1903, chapter 1002, United States Statutes at Large, 
page 1028, be entitled to enter 160 acres or a less 1 of unap- 

ropriated public land in said District of Alaska, and no more, and a 
—— homestead entry in any other State or Territory shall not be a 
bar to a homestead entry in Alaska: Provided, That nothing herein con- 
tained shall be construed to limit or curtail the area of any homestead 
claim heretofore lawfully initiated. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


LIII— 582 


The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be 
read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


RESOLUTION PASSED OVER. 


The resolution (S. Res. 119) authorizing the Committee on 
Fisheries to employ a stenographer to report hearings held be- 
fore the committee was announced as next in order. : 

Mr. OVERMAN. The chairman of the Committee on Fish- 
erles is not present, and I object to the present consideration of 
the resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be passed 
over. 

HEIRS OF RICHARD SHAW. 


The resolution (S. Res. 111) authorizing the Secretary of the 
Senate to pay to the heirs of Richard Shaw, late head waiter in 
the Senate restaurant, a sum equal to six months’ salary at the 
rate he was receiving at the time of his death, etc., was consid- 
ered and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be, and hereby is, author- 
ized and directed to pay to the heirs of Richard Shaw, late head waiter 
in the Senate restaurant, a sum equal to six months’ salary at the rate 
he was receiving by law at the time of bis death, said sum to be con- 
sidered as including funeral expenses and all other allowances. 


BILLS PASSED OVER. 


The bill (S. 2215) to provide divisions of mental hygiene and 
rural sanitation in the United States Public Health Service was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made, and the bill 
goes over. 

The bill (S. 5914) granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, 
and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil 
War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. THOMAS. Let that bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over, 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT JEFFERSON CITY, MO. 


The bill (S. 3265) for the extension, remodeling, and improve- 
ment of the public building at Jefferson City, Mo., was consid- 
ered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to appropriate 
$60,000 for the purpose of erecting an addition to the public build- 
ing at Jefferson City, Mo., and for extending, remodeling, and im- 
proving the public building, to be expended under the direction 
of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER IN KAUAI COUNTY, HAWATI. 


The bill (S. 5777) to authorize and provide for the manu- 
facture, maintenance, distribution, and supply of electric light 
and power within the Lihue district and the Koloa district, 
county of Kauai, Territory of Hawaii, was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on the Pacific 
Islands and Porto Rico with an amendment, in section 11, page 
7, line 24, after the word “the,” to strike out “ Territory of 
Hawaii,” and insert “County of Kauai”; on page 8, line 1, 
after the word “ the,” where it occurs the second time, to strike 
out “Territory of Hawaii,” and insert “County of Kauai”; 
in line 2, after the word “said,” to strike out “ Territory,” and 
insert county“; in line 7, after the word “ the,” to strike out 
“ governor, the Public Utilities Commission of the Territory of 
Hawaii,” and insert “treasurer of said county“; and in line 
9, after the word “and,” to strike out “their” and insert 
“his,” so as to make the section read: 

Sec. 11. That the association shall, within one month after the ex- 

iration of each calendar year, file with the treasurer of the county of 
nai a detailed statement showing all of its receipts and expenditures 
during the | grag calendar year, and shall, at the time, pay to the 
treasurer of the county of Kauai, for and on behalf of said céunty, 
one-half of 1 per cent of the gross receipts of the association from all 
electric light or power furnished to consumers during the precedin: 
year; and all its books, papers, records, and accounts shall at al 
reasonable times be open to inspection by the treasurer of said county, 
and his respective agents appointed for such purpose. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. F 
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PRINTING OF ARTICLES BY JOHN S. PATTERSON AND PIERRE JAY 
(S. DOC, NO. 458). 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I have here a brief but 
yaluable document, entitled “ Six Years of the Guaranty Fund— 
Its Operation and Effect,” by Hon. John S. Patterson, commis- 
sioner of insurance and banking of the State of Texas, I ask 
that it be printed as a public document, 

Mr. OWEN. I ask that there may be added to it an article 
by Mr. Pierre Jay, of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
upon the same subject matter. I think they should probably go 
together as showing comments upon the operation of the statute 
from the points of view of these two gentlemen. I will ask the 
Senator if that is agreeable to him? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. That is entirely agreeable. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will call the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Texas to the fact that the communica- 
tion which he has sent to the desk has an indorsement showing 
that it was referred by the Senate to the Committee on Printing. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I ask that that indorsement be stricken 
out. I will state that I have been trying to get a quorum of the 
ae together for two or three months but have failed to 

£0. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The order of the Senate was 
that it be referred to the Committee on Printing. 

Mr. OVERMAN. If it has been referred to the Committee on 
Printing, I think it ought to remain there until acted upon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Texas can 
move to discharge the committee or ask unanimous consent 
that the committee be discharged from the further consideration 
of the matter. 

Mr. SHEPPARD, Then, I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the Committee on Printing be discharged from the 
further consideration of the matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to that 
course of procedure being taken? The Chair hears none, and 
the order will be entered to print the paper as a document, 
together with the article referred to by the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Owen]. 


ADDRESS OF HON. EDWARD N. HURLEY (8. DOC. NO, 459). 


Mr. CHILTON. I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
as a public document an address by Hon. Edward N. Hurley, 
vice chairman of the Federal Trade Commission, delivered be- 
fore the American Iron and Steel Institute, at New York, May 
26, 1916. It is u very short address. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from West Virginia? The Chair hears 
none, and the order will be entered. 

The Secretary will state the next bill on the calendar. 


HONOLULU GAS CO. (LTD.). 


The bill (S. 5658) to ratify, approve, and confirm an act duly 
enacted by the Legislature of the Territory of Hawaii amend- 
ing the franchise held by the Honolulu Gas Co. (Ltd.), by ex- 
tending it to include all of the island of Oahu, Territory of 
Hawaii, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. The 
bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act of the Legislature of the Territory 
of Hawaii entitled “An act amending the franchise held by the Hono- 
lulu Gas Co (Ltd) by extending it to include all of the island of Oah 
Territory of Hawaii,” is hereby ratified, approved, and confirmed, ani 
section 1 of act 50 of the Laws of the Territory of Hawaii, rane as 
amended and approved by an act of Congress April 21, 1904 ( ion 
a the revised laws of Hawaii, 1915), is hereby amended to read 
as follows: 

“Secrion 1. Manufacture and supply W. W. Dimond, of Honolul 
island of Gahn, Territory of Hawaii, bis associates, successors, an 
assigns, or such corporation as he or they shall cause to be Incorporated 
under the laws of the Territory of Hawaii (he or they being herein- 
after referred to us W. W. Dimond), are hereby authorized and em- 
powered to manufacture and supply, Bas for use as a fuel, for illumi- 
nating purposes, and otherwise, in Honolulu, which, for the purpose of 
“this charter, shall be held to include all of the island of Oahu.” 

Sec, 2. That said act 30 of the laws of 1903 of said Territory as 
amended and approved by an act of Congress approved April 21, 1904, 
is hereby further amended by adding a new — 2 thereto to be known 
as section 74 (and to be known as section 911A, revised laws of Hawaii, 
1915), and reading as follows: 

“The franchise and the person or corporation holding the same shall 
be subject as to reasonableness of rates, prices, and charges, and in all 
other respects to the provisions of chapter 128 of the revised laws of 
Hawaii. 1915, creating a public u es commission and all amend- 
ments thereof for the regulation of the public utilities in said Territory 
and ali the powers and duties expressly conferred or required ot 
the superintendent of public works cr the courts of said act creating 
said franchise, are hereby conferred upon and required of said 
utilities commission and any commission of similar character that may 
hereafter be created by the laws of d Territory.” 

Sec. 3. That the public utilities commission of the Territory of 
Hawall is hereby granted the power to order the Honolulu Gas Co. 
(Ltd.), its successors or assigns, to make extensions of its service 
lines within the island of Oahu whenever it shall be made to appear 
that suid extension is a public necessity and that said extension or 
extensions can made to earn a reasonable t on the cost and 


maintenance of the same: Provided, That all orders of the public utili- 


tics commission herein provided for shall be subject to review by the 
3 That Congress the Legislature of the Territory of Hawai 
or the isla ture o e of Haw: 
0 ena; or — 


Sec. 4. 
with the approval Congress, may at any time alter, am 
this act. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

HAWAIIAN ELECTRIC CO. (LTD.). 


The bill (S. 5274) to ratify, approve, and confirm an act duly 
enacted by the Legislature of the Territory of Hawaii amending 
the franchise held by the Hawaiian Electric Co. (Ltd.), by ex- 
tending it to include all of the island of Oahu, Territory of 
Hawaii, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, cte., That the act of the Legislature of the Territory 
of Hawal: entitled “An act amending the franchise held by tba 
Hawaiian Electric Co. (Ltd.) by extending it to include all of the 
island of Oahu, Territory of Hawaii,” is hereby ratified, poroms and 
confirmed, and section 1 of act 48 of the laws of 1903 of Territory 
of Hawail, as amended and approved by the act of Congress aor 
April 21, 1904 (now sec. 836 of the Rev. Laws of Hawaii, 1915), is 
hereby amended by striking therefrom the e 

“(b) ‘Honolulu’ or * district of Honolulu,’ shall refer to, include, 
and mean all of that portion of the island of Oahu included in the taxa- 
tien, educational, and cial district now defined by law as Honolulu 
district,’ or the * district of Honolulu.“ 

Sec, 2. That section 2 of act 48 of the laws of 1903 of said Terri- 
tory (sec. 837 of the Rer. Laws of Hawaii, vated as amended and 
approved by the act of Congress approved April i, 1904, is hereby 
a ae to read as follows: 

* Electric 


cesors and assigns, t 
light, electric current, 
tory of Hawaii, for lighting the streets, roads, public or private bulld- 


to time, for the purposes above 
to construct, maintain, and operate suitable poles, lines, 


sumers thereof, under, alo’ u , and over the streets, sidewalks, roads, 
asain bri 11 leys, and lanes in said island of Oahu and to con- 
n e 


wires, and conductors with any manufactory, pri- 
vate or publie buildi ; zuleet 
with the place of supply. 
Sec. 3. . N a 3 Nr e of the laws — ay — 5 ae 
„As a vi the 0 ongress approv' now 

on 838 of the Laws of Hawaii 1915), is hereby amended 

so as to read as follows: 


“Power houses, ete.: Said company shall also have the right to 
maintain and operate its present light and power station on the corner 
of Halekauwila and Alakea Streets, in Honolulu, said island of Oahu, 
and also to construct, maintain, and operate, at such points as may 
from time to time be necessary, light and power stations or houses, or 
such other buildings and structures as may be necessary and proper, 
and to use machinery therein for the purposes of the company,” 

Sec. 4. That said act 48 of the laws of 1903 of said Territory, as 
amended and approved by the act of Congress approyed April 21, 1904, 
is hereby further amended by adding a new section thereto to be known 
as section 15A qang to be known as section 850A of the Revised Laws 
of Hawaii, 1915), and reading as follows: 

“This franchise, and the or corporation holding the same. 


shall be subject as to reasonableness of rates, prices, and c ries, an 
in all other s to the * of chapter 128 of, the vised 
Laws of Ha 1915, creating a public-ntilities commission, and all 


amendments thereof, for the regulation of the public utilities in said 
Territory, and all the powers and duties expressly conferred upon or 
required of ‘the superintendent of public works or the courts by said 
act creating said franchise are hereby conferred upon and required of 
said public-utilities commission.” 

Sec. 5. That the public-utilities commission of the Territory of 
Hawaii is hereby granted the power to order the Hawalian Electric 
Co. (Ltd.), its successors or assigns, to make extensions of its service 
lines within the island of Oahu, wherever it shall be made to appear 
that said extension 14 a public necessity and that said extension or 
extensions can be made to earn a reasonable profit on the cost and 
maintenance of the same: Provided, That all orders of the public- 
utilities commission herein provided for shall be subject to review by 
the courts of said Territory. 

Sec. 6. That Congress, or the Legislature of the Territory of Hawalli 
with the approval of Congress, may at any time alter, amend, or repeal 
this act. 


Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
reporting that bill if the public-utilities authorities have a right 
to fix the price? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes; they have that right under the law. 
This is a bill which must be ratified by the Congress of the 
United States. It is an act of the Territory of Hawaii. 

Mr. OWEN. It provides for public supervision and control? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes; it provides for the supervision and 
control by the public-utilities commission. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

PUBLIC-UTILITY FRANCHISES IN HA\WATI. 

The bill (S. 5776) to amend certain public-utility company 
franchises in the Territory of Hawaii, was considered as in 
Committe of the Whole. It provides that each and every public- 
utility company operating within the Territory of Hawaii under 
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any franchise or charter heretofore approved or granted by the 
Congress of the United States shall, within one month after the 
expiration of each calendar year, pay to the treasurer of the 
county in which said company operates such per cent of the 
gross receipts of said company for the preceding calendar year 
as its franchise now requires it to pay to the Territory of 
Hawaii; and that all acts and parts of acts inconsistent with 
this enactment are repealed. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

NATIONAL PARK, TERRITORY OF HAWAII. 


The bill (H. R. 9525) to establish a national park in the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator where this park is? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. This park is on the Ysland of Hawaii. It 
includes the great volcano, and also takes in another volcano. 
They are very rare curiosities, as it were, because of the fact 
that they are live voleanoes. One of them is now in a very 
violent state of eruption. It has overflowed, and the lava ex- 
tends nearly down to the sea. 

Mr. THOMAS. What is the acreage? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I do not know the acreage. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Does it carry any appropriation? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I do not think there is any appropriation in 
the bill; no. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Is it public land? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes; it is land acquired at the time of the 
oe of the islands. There is an appropriation of $10,000. 

0 — 

Mr. OVERMAN. I object to it. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I do not believe there is any appropriation. 
It is a limitation, instead of an appropriation. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I have been on the island, and I am in favor 
of making it a national park; but there is no appropriation 
rr It is public land, wild land. There is nobody living 

ere. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I suggest to the Senator that the 
appropriation be stricken out. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. There is no appropriation in it. It is a 
proviso, reading as follows: 

That no appropriation for the maintenance, supervision, and improve- 
ment of sal 2 in excess of 510,000 annually shall be made unless 
the same shall haye first been expressly authorized by law. > 

I do not remember any provision in the bill for an appro- 
priation except that limitation. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President, it should not cost anything to 
maintain a volcano. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. No; but you have got to have some 
supervision of the park. 

Mr, OVERMAN, I suggest to the Senator to strike that out 
and let it pass. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Rather than let the bill go over, I will 
move to strike that out. I offer an amendment striking out 
the first proviso on page 8, beginning with the word “ Provided,” 
in line 8, and extending to the word “law,” in the twelfth line 
of the same page. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Srcrerary. On page 8, line 8, it is proposed to strike out 
the following words: 


Provided, That no ba gis boat a for the maintenance, supervision, 
and improvement of sa k in excess of $10,000 annually shall be 
made unless the same shall have first been expressly authorized by law. 


Also the word “And” and the word “further” in line 12, 
after the proviso just read. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be 
rend a third time, 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

EDWARD J. LYNCH. 

The bill (S. 5495) for the relief of Edward J. Lynch, col- 
lector of internal revenue for the district of Minnesota, was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It authorizes and 
directs the Secretary of the Treasury to credit Edward J. Lynch, 
collector of internal revenue for the district of Minnesota, and 
his accounts with the sum of $35,207.14}, being the value of 
currency, coin, and various kinds of stamps charged to him 
and which were stolen from the vault of his office during the 
night of January 6, 1916, together with other stamps which haye 
since been returned to him. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


REFUND OF DUTIES ON FLAX-PREPARATORBY MACHINES, ETC. 


The bill (S. 4384) providing for the refund of duties collected 
on flax-preparatory machines, parts, and accessories imported 
subsequently to August 5, 1909, and prior to January 1, 1911, 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It authorizes 
and directs the Secretary of the Treasury to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to the Linen 
Thread Co., of No. 96 Franklin Street, New York City, the sum 
of $23,239.35, being the amount of duties collected on flax-pre- 
paratory machines, parts thereof, and accessories thereto, im- 
ported subsequently to August 5, 1909, and prior to January 1, 
1911. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


` COPPER RIVER & NORTHWESTERN RAILWAY co. 


The bill (S. 5268) for the relief of the Copper River & North- 
western Railway Co. was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. It authorizes and directs the Secretary of the Treasury 
to pay to the Copper River & Northwestern Railway Co., a cor- 
poration organized and existing under the laws of the State of 
Nevada, the sum of $3,102.92, in refund of the gross income tax 
paid by said company to the collector of internal revenue at 
Tacoma, Wash., on May 21, 1915, pursuant to a tax levied under 
the act of Congress approved July 18, 1914 (38 Stats., p. 517), 
for the period beginning January 1 and ending June 30, 1914, 
for which period said company had previously paid the license 
fee or tax provided by the act approved March 3, 1899 (30 Stats., 
pp. 1836, 1337), as amended by the act approved June 6, 1900 
(81 Stats., pp. 330, 331). 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. : 

PUBLIC BUILDING AT PRESCOTT, ARIZ, 


The bill (S. 1045) to provide for the erection of a public build- 
ing at Prescott, in the State of Arizona, was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole. It authorizes and directs the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to erect on the site heretofore authorized 
to be acquired by the United States a suitable building, includ- 
ing fireproof vaults, heating and ventilating apparatus, ele- 
yators, and approaches, complete, for the use and accommodation 
of the United States post office, Federal court, and other Goy- 
ernment offices in the city of Prescott, in the State of Arizona, 
the cost of said building, including said vaults, heating and venti- 
lating apparatus, elevators, and approaches not to exceed the 
sum of $100,000, 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

SITE FOR PUBLIC BUILDING AT BISBEE, ARIZ. 

The bill (S. 1046) to provide for the purchase of a site for a 
public building in the city of Bisbee, Ariz., was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds with an amendment, in section 1, line 6, 
after the words “sum of,” to strike out “$35,000” and insert 
“ $25,000,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to nye bags by purchase or otherwise, 
a site on which to erect a public build at the city of Bisbee, in the 
State of Arizona, and the sum of $25,000, or so much thereof as may 
be phere fe: hereby appropriated for the same. 

Src. 2. t no money hereby ee ee shall be available until 
a velte title to the site for said building shall be vested in the United 

ates. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 


the third time, and passed. 
BILLS PASSED OVER. 

The bill (S. 5854) to provide for the erection, furnishing, and 
equipping of a building in the city of Washington, D. C., for 
the Department of Justice was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SHAFROTH and Mr. CHILTON. Let that go over. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over, 
under objection. 

The bill (H. R. 808) to amend the act to regulate commerce, 
as amended, and for other purposes was announced as next In 
order, 
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Mr. OVERMAN, I do not think that ought to pass. 


Mr. SMITH of Arizona. That ought to go over. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over, 
under objection, 


ADDITIONAL LAND DISTRICT, CALIFORNIA, 


The bill (H. R. 529) creating an additional land district in 
the State of California, and for other purposes, was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


FRANCES E. LLEWELLYN. 


The bill (H. R. 4297) for the relief of Frances L, Llewellyn 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It authorizes 
and directs the Secretary of the Interior to allow Frances L. 
Llewellyn to enter, under the homestead law and subject to the 
terms, conditions, and limitations of the reclamation act and 
acts amendatory thereof, lots 1, 4, 5, and 6 and the southeast 
quarter of the northeast quarter of section 15, township 21 
south, range 1 west of the New Mexico principal meridian, New 
Mexico, Las Cruces, N. Mex., land district, provided that the 
entry and patent therefor shall expressly reserve to the United 
States the right to take for use, without compensation to entry- 
man, patentee, or her assigns, any or all of the said lands which 
may be actually needed for or in connection with the construc- 
tion, operation, and maintenance of the Rio Grande reclamation 
project. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER. 


The bill (S. 5716) to establish the Mount McKinley National 
Park, in the Territory of Alaska, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. THOMAS and Mr. OVERMAN, Let that bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


CHARLESTON-DUNBAR TRACTION CO, 


The bill (S. 5103) authorizing and directing the Secretary of 
War to lease to Charleston-Dunbar Traction Co. a certain strip 
or parcel of land owned by the United States Government on the 
Great Kanawha River in West Virginia, was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole. It authorizes and directs the Secre- 
tary of War to lease, at a nominal rental value of not exceeding 
$25 per year, to the Charleston-Dunbar Traction Co., a cor- 
poration, its successors or assigns, the strip of land 15 feet 
wide and 601.8 feet long, or approximately twenty-one hun- 
dredths of an acre, which said strip of land is situated at or 
near United States Government Lock and Dam No. 6 of the 
Great Kanawha River improvement, near the city of Charleston, 
in the State of West Virginia, which said strip of land said 
Charleston-Dunbar Traction Co, is now occupying with its track; 
provided that said annual rental shall be promptly paid as re- 
quired by the Secretary of War, and that the United States 
Government shall sustain no loss or expense by reason of said 
lease to said traction company, and provided further that 
said traction company shall not fence up sald strip of land unless 
required to do so by the Secretary of War, and shall, at its own 
expense, keep up and maintain the existing crossings over said 
traction company’s line en the Government property, and pro- 
yided further that said traction company shall not remove its 
station or stop upon or near the Government's said property as 
said stop and station is at present located. 

Mr. CHILTON. Mr. President, there is a mistake in the nota- 
tion in the calendar. It should state that this bill was reported 
from the Committee on Commerce instead of from the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

I do not want to have it read, but I ask permission to have 
inserted in the Recorp the letter of the Secretary of War ap- 
proving this bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, that may 
be done. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 

WAR DEPARTMENT, 


Washington, March 25, 1916. 
Hon. GEORGE E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Chairman Committce on aiititary Affairs, 
nitcd Statics Senate. 


Sin: I 181 to acknowledge the reference to this department of Senate 
bill No. 5103, Sixty-fourth Congress, first session, authorizing and direct- 
ing the Secretary of War to lease to Charleston-Dunbar Traction Co. a 
certain strip or parcel of land owned N the United States Government 
on the Great Kanawha River, in West Vir ia. 

The Charleston-Dunbar Traction Co., the grantee named in the Dill, 
operates a traction and gas line from the city of Charleston to the 
W. Va. When the e was under construc- 
rmission to cross the lands of 


templated the 
the Secretary o! 


Congress at the earliest . evden the necessary legislation for occu- 
ease was thereafter exten 


property will expire. 
authorize the Secretary to continue leasing the property indefinitely. 

The land in question is on the abutment side of Dam No. 6. Kanawha 
River, and its occupation by the traction line has not been objectionabie, 
and it is believed that its future use for the same purpose will not be 
harmful to the public interests. With respect to the rental to be pald 
by the compan; it is proper to say that the amount now paid under the 
existing lease is recognized as being far in excess of the rental value of 
the property, but this high — — was psy sep for the purpose of insur- 
ing compliance with that condition of the lease requiring the company to 
obtain the authority of Congress. It is thought that, in view of the 
small area of land occupied, and its inconsiderable value to the Govern- 
ment, the eharge of $25 per year, as proposed in the bill, is a fair one. 

I see no objection to the proposed measure, and with the addition of 
nef a clause its enactment by Congress will be satisfactory to 


en 

It is deemed appropriate to add that the land In question is not mili- 
97 land but was acquired by the Gorernment for use in connection 
with the improvement of the Kanawha River to which work 5 


and I have the honor to suggest, therefore, that the bill should also be 


considered by the Senate Committce on Commerce. 
Very respectfully, 
Nuwrox D. Baker, 
Sceretary of War. 
The bill was reported to the Senate withont amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER. 


The bill (S. 681) providing for the election of a Delegate to 
the House of Representatives from the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bili wiil be passed over. 


PUBLIC BUILDING, DURANGO, COLO. 


The bill (S. 5724) authorizing the construction of a publie 
building in the city of Durango, Colo., was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds with an amendment, on page 1, line 3, 
after the word “section,” to strike out “four” and insert 
three,“ so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That so much of section 3 of the public-building 
act, approved March 4, 1913 (37 Stat., p. 871), as authorizes the 
erection of a public building for the United States post office in the 
city of Durango and State of Colorado, be, and the same is hereby, 
amended so as to authorize and direct the Secretary of the Treasury 
to erect and complete a suitable building, including fireproof vaults, 
heating and ventilating apparatus, elevators, and approaches, complete, 
for the use and accommodation of the United States post office, Fed- 
eral court, and other Government offices, upon ground already pur- 
chased by the Government for such purpose and now owned by the 
United States, the cost of such building not to exceed the sum of 
$150,000, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, was 


read the third time, and passed. 
BILLS, ETC., PASSED OVER. 


The bill (S. 5675) for the relief of John Henry Gibbons, cap- 
tain on the retired list of the United States Navy, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The resolution (S. Res. 195) amending Rule XXII of the 
standing rules of the Senate was announced as next in order. 

Mr. JONES. 1 object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The resolution will be passed 
over. 

POST-OFFICE SITE AND BUILDING, MILLVILLE, N. J. 


The bill (S. 5898) to increase the limit of cost of post-office 
site and building at Millville, N. J., was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. It provides that the act of Congress ap- 
proved June 25, 1910 (36 Stats., p. 681), authorizing the 
Secretary of the Treasury to contract for the acquisition of a 
site and for the erection and completion thereon of a suitable 
building, including fireproof vaults, heating and ventilating appa- 
ratus and approaches, complete, for the use and accommodation 
of the United States post office and other governmental offices 
at Millville, N. J., shall be and is amended so as to increase 
the limit of cost for said site and building from $55,000 to 
$105,000. 
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The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
anpa to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 


CHARLES H. BINGHAM. 


The bill (S. 5863) authorizing the health officer of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to issue a permit for the removal of the re- 
mains of the late Charles H. Bingham from Congressional 
Cemetery, District of Columbia, to Lock Haven, Pa., was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia with an amendment, on page 1, line 7, after 
the word “ Pennsylvania,” to insert “but such permit shall 
not be issued until there has been filed in the health depart- 
ment of the District of Columbia a permit from the proper 
governmental authorities at the place where said cemetery is 
located authorizing the interment there of said remains,“ so as 
to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That Mod health officer of the District of Colum- 
be, and he is hereby, a a ee the removal 

f 55 
but permit 
th departmen 


of the District of Columbia a permit —.— the proper ype 
authorities at the place 2 55 


the interment there of said remains. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Tn line 4, after the word “ permit,” I move to insert the words 
“to Charles Bingham,” as the person who is to get the permit; 
ptr aly ps V AEE OE WOE E NS is hc ea on ha 
“his son.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read that 
part of the bill as it would read if amended. 

oan SECRETARY. If amended, that part of the bill would 
rea 

That the health officer of the District of Columbia be, and he is 
hereby. authorized issue a permit to Charles a cere for the re- 
mova “of the remains of his son, the late Charles Bingham, from 
Congressional Cemetery, District of Columbia, to Lock Haven, Pa., etc. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, it is now quarter to 5 
o’cloek, I think the Senate should adjourn. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I hope the Senator will not 
insist upon that motion. 

Bir. OVERMAN. The Senator from Montana has had more 
bills on this calendar passed than any other Senator. 

Mr. MYERS. There are a lot of other Senators here having 
little bills which have not yet been reached. We do not go 
through the calendar once a year. Let us goon. We are going 
to reach some of importance in a very few minutes. We ought 
to work until 6 o'clock. I wish we could go on until 7. 

Mr. OVERMAN. ‘There are a good many bills being passed 
here that ought not to be passed. 


BILLS. PASSED OVER. 


The bill (S. 3776) providing for the establishment of a radio 
station on Unga Island, Alaska, was announced as next in order, 

Mr. OVERMAN. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 6047) to carry out the purposes mentioned in 
section 3 of the act of March 1, 1911, entitled “An act to enable 
any State to cooperate with any other State or States, or with 
the United States, for the protection of the watersheds of 
navigable streams, and to appoint a commission for the acqui- 
sition of lands for the purpose of conservihg the navigability 
of navigable rivers,” was announced as next in order, 

Mr. OVERMAN. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 778) to amend an act entitled “An act to estab- 
lish the Glacier National Park in the Rocky Mountains south 
of the international boundary line, in the State of Montana, and 
for other purposes,” approved May 11, 1910, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over, 

LANDS IN WASHINGTON. 

The bill (S. 5615) granting certain lands to the board of 
park commissioners of the State of Washington for park pur- 
poses, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I object. 

Mr, JONES. Mr. President, I hope the Senator will not 
object to the considerntion of that bill. It is simply a local 


bill, granting a small amount of land in the State of Washing- 
ton for public-park purposes. It is a short bill. 

Mr. MYERS. I hope, too, that the Senator will not object. 
This is a bill reported from the Committee on Public Lands. 
We have to put these little bills through at some time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina insist upon his objection? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I withdraw the objection. I think we 
ought to adjourn, though. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill, which had been reported from the Committee on 
Public Lands, with amendments, on page 1, line 3, after the word 
“the,” to strike out Board of Park Commissioners of the,” 
and, in line 6, page 1, after the word “acres,” to insert Pro- 
vided, That whenever these lands shall cease to be used as a 
public park by the said State of Washington, or the same shall 
be devoted to other uses, the title thereto shall revert to the 
United States free and clear of all incumbrance,” so as to make 
the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there be, and there is hereby, ted to the 
ese of Washington for park pe all of section 26, township 25 
north, range 21 east of the . t the south 
one-half of the southeast ee of said section; in all, 560 acres: 


Provided, That whenever these lands shall cease to to be ised as a public 
por by the said State of Washington or the same shail be devoted to 

other uses the title thereto shall revert to the United States free and 
clear of all incumbrance. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill granting certain 
lands in the State of Washington for park purposes.” 

BILL PASSED OVER. 

The bill (S. 790) to repeal an act entitled “An act to amend 
section 3 of the act of Congress of May 1, 1888, and extend 
the provisions of section 2301 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States to certain lands in the State of Montana em- 
braced within the provisions of said act, and for other pur- 
poses,” was announced as next in order. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over, 


MISSOULA NATIONAL FOREST, MONT. 


The bill (S. 5082) adding certain lands to the Missoula 
National Forest, Mont., was announced as next in order. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I object. 

Mr. MYERS. Do I understand that this bill is objected to? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes. However, I see that it is a bill re- 
ported by the Senator from Montana and is from his home 


It is a very harmless little bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I withdraw the objection. 

Mr. MYERS. I thank the Senator. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill, which had been reported from the Committee on 
Public Lands with amendments, on page 1, line 3, after the 
word “following” to strike out “described areas, namely,” 
and insert “unsurveyed areas which, by protraction of the 
public surveys in adjoining would probably be de- 
scribed as,” and on line 7, page 1, after the word “ west,” to 
strike out Montana principal meridian” and insert “and,” so 
as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the following unsurveyed areas which by 
etion of the public surveys in a 
escribed as section 1, secti 


all pri or P valid adverse Tights, 
— subject to all laws affecting 
national forests. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

BILLS PASSED OVER. 


The bill (S. 5772) to provide for the sinking of artesian wells, 
and for other purposes, was announced as next in order, 

Mr. OVERMAN, I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I hope the Senator will with- 
draw his objection unless he is making it understandingly, and 
really has a valid objection to the bill. It is a meritorious bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN. My recollection is that we had quite a de- 
bate on this bill at the last session. 
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Mr. MYERS. Oh, no; not on this bill. 
introduced before. 

Mr, OVERMAN. This is a bill providing for the sinking of 
artesian wells, is it not? ‘ 

Mr. MYERS. Yes, sir; in a district which is very arid. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I think it ought to go over. 

Mr. MYERS, It is strongly recommended by the Interior De- 
partment. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I object to it, Mr. President. 

Mr. MYERS. It is unanimously recommended by the mem- 
bers of the Senate Committee on Public Lands who were pres- 
ent when it was considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection being made, the bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 4866) for the relief of Julia R. Goodloe was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 782) granting additional rights to settlers on 
reclamation projects was announced as next in order. 4 

Mr. OVERMAN. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

VALIDATION OF HOMESTEAD ENTRIES. 

The bill (S. 5879) validating certain homestead entries was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I object. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I move that we adjourn. There is no 
use in going further with the calendar. ` 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, let me haye a word with the 
Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. OVERMAN, The Senator from Montana is interested in 
almost every bill that comes up. : 

Mr. MYERS. This is a bill carrying no appropriation. There 
can be no objection to it. It simply validates the title 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Montana is 
not in order. 

Mr. MYERS. I will ask the Senator from North Carolina if he 
will not withdraw his objection to Senate bill 5379? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Very well; let the Senator pass it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina withdraw his objection? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I withdraw the objection. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill, which had been reported from the Committee on 
Public Lands with amendments, to insert two new sections at 
the end of section 1, so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, eto., That all posme homestead entries made in good 
faith prior to January 1, 1916, under the provisions of the enlarged- 
homestead laws, and all rights to enter land under said laws, based 
on settlement made thereon in good faith before said date and while 
the land was unsurveyed, by persons who before making such en- 
larged-homestead entry had acquired title to land under the homestead 
laws and therefore were not qualified to make an enlarged-homestead 
2 or such settlement, be, and the same are hereby, validated, if 
in all other respects regular, in all cases where the original home- 
stead entry was for less than 160 acres of land: Provided, That no 
settlement claim shall be validated hereby where adverse claim for the 
land has been Initiated before the passage of this act. 


This has never been 


groun: n who commuted under the provisions of said 
act of June 15, 1880, is not entitled to the benefits of the act of 
June 5, 1900, shall be reinstated upon a showing by the entryman or 
his heirs, within one year from the approval of this act, that there 
were no valid grounds for the cancellation of such entries except that 
a former entry was perfected under the act of June 15, 1880, in all 
cases where valid adverse 1 have not attached to the lands coy- 
ce the date of their cancellation. 
Sec. 3. That the provisions of the act approved March 8, 1911 (36 


act, provided that 

of the homestead entries mentioned in 
or for the exercise of preference right mentioned in section 11 shall 
be filed in the proper land office wi the said period of six months, 

The amendments were agreed to, 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I want to say that if there 
is any other Senator who desires to have any particular bill on 
the Calendar passed, I shall be glad to have him bring it to the 
attention of the Senate. 

PUBLIC BUILDING AT TAYLOR, TEX. 


Mr. CULBERSON, I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of Senate bill 5447, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Texas asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of a bill the 
title of which will be stated by the Secretary. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (S. 5447) providing for the erection 
of a public building at Taylor, Tex. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I am not going to object 
to the consideration of this bill, but I have been waiting here 
all day to get to Order of Business 454, House bill 18112. The 
only objection to the motion to take it up this morning was 
because the motion was premature, and was made out of order, 
There is no objection to the bill, and I want to call attention 
to the fact that I am going to ask to take up Order of Business 
454, because I have waited here all day to get it up. 

Mr. CULBERSON, I simply made the request that I did 
because I understood we were about to adjourn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Texas? The Chair hears none. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill, which had been reported from the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds, with amendments, on line 6, 
after the words “ post office,” to insert “ Department of Agri- 
culture, and Civil Service Commission,” and on line 12, after the 
words “sum of,” to strike out “ $75,000,” and insert “$60,000,” 
50 as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That the Secretary of the Treasur 
hereby, authorized to erect a suitable building, with fireproof vaults 
office, Departmen 


ther 2 for the use and accommodation of the pr t 
‘Agricultu vil the city of Taylor, 
State of Texas, upon the site now owned by the United States in said 


be, and he is 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


AMENDMENT TO THE SEAMEN'S ACT. 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I now ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of House bill 13112, to amend 
section 14 of the seamen’s act of March 4, 1915. It will take 
ous a moment to dispose of it. There is no objection to the 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Florida? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

Th Secretary read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enactetd, eto., That section 14 of the seamen’s act of March 4, 
1915, be amended by striking out subdivisions 3 and 4 of subsection 
headed “ Life jackets and life 60 regarding the numbers of life 
buoys with which steamers navigating the ocean, or any lake, bay, or 
sound of the United States shall be equipped, and inserting, in licu 
thereof, the following: 

“ Third. The minimum number of life buoys with which vessels are 
to be provided is fixed as follows: 

“Vessels under 100 fcet in length, minimum number of buoys, 2; 
vessels 100 feet and less than 200 feet in length, minimum number of 
buoys, 4, of which 2 shall be luminous; vessels 200 feet and less than 
300 feet’ in length, minimum number of buoys, 6, of which 2 shall be 
luminous; vessels 300 hundred feet and less than 400 feet in length. 

um number of buoys, 12, of which 4 shall be luminous; vessels 
400 feet and less than 600 feet in length, minimum number of buoys. 
18, of which 9 shall be luminous; vessels 600 feet and less than S00 
feet in length, minimum number of buoys, 24, of which 12 shall be 
luminous; vessels 800 feet and over in length, minimum number of 
buoys, 80, of which 15 shall be luminous. 

Fourth. All the buoys shall be fitted with beckets securely scized, 
Where two buoys only are carried, one shall be fitted with a life line at 
least 15 fathoms in length, and where more than two buoys are carried, 
at least one buoy on each side shall be fitted with a life line of at least 
15 fathoms in length. The lights shall be efficient so geting lights 
which can not be extinguished water and they shall be kept near the 
buoys to which they belong, with the necessary means of attachment.” 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I should like to have the 
report of the House committee printed in connection with 
the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, 
that may be done. 

The report is as follows: 


Mr. ALEXANDER, from the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, submitted the following report: 

The Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, to whom 
was referred the bill (H. R. 13112) to amend section 14 of the sea- 
men’s act of March 4, 1915, having considered the same, report it 


to the House with the recommendation that it do pass, 
The bill amends subdivisions third and fourth of subsection 14, 
headed “ Life jackets and life buoys,” as regards the number of life 
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classes 
“Vessels under 100 feet in length, minimum number of buoys 2; 
vessels 100 feet in length and under 200 feet in length, um 
number of buoys 4, two of which shall be luminous; vessels more than 
200 feet and under 300 feet in length, minimum number of buoys 6, 
of which two shall be luminous; vessels 300 feet and under 400 feet 
— ORO, minimum number of buoys 12, of which four shall be 
luminous.” 

The feurth subdivision ts amended to conform in the matter of life 
buoys and life lines to subdivision 3.as amended by the bill. 

Se 4 of the seamen's act contains the provisions of the Inter- 


and other Te — — A ag 


pro- 
to vessels in our coast- 
wise trade and on lakes, bays, and sounds, but overlooked the require- 
ments as to life buoys on vessels under 400 feet in len 

Most of the vessels in the overseas trade are 300 feet long or over, 
and the provisions of the convention may reasonably apply to them 
‘The same reason does not apply to the smaller vessels and particu- 
ic those ov our lakes, bays, and sounds, 

The seamen's act went into effect as to vessels of the United States 
on November 2, 1915, and when the provisions as regards life buoys 
were called tn the attention of vessel owners by the Steamboat- 
In ion Service they a that they were unn severe 
and would werk a hardship upon them. The owners of tug boats 
claimed that their crews are small and the spaces where the buoys 
might be placed were very limited. 

meeting of the representatives of the interests affected was held 
at the office of the Secretary of Commerce in December last, at which 
the Secretary of Commerce. the Supervising ‘or General of the 
Steamboat-Inspection Service, the Commissioner of Navigation, the 
chairman. of this committee, and a large delegation of agents and 
owners of vessels affected were present, and the whole question was 
considered, with the result that it was agreed that the amendments 
of the Jaw proposed by the bill might reasonably be made and at the 
same time make ample provision in the matter of life buoys for say- 
ing life on vessels to which the bill applies. 


M. A. SWEENEY SHIPYARDS & FOUNDRY CO. 


Mr. KERN. Mr. President, I have a House bill for the re- 
lief of some very worthy people in Indiana, which I am very 
anxious to have passed before adjournment. It is House bill 
3 for the relief of the M. A. Sweeney Shipyards & Foundry 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It directs the Secretary 
of the Treasury to pay to the M. A. Sweeney Shipyards & 
Foundry Co., out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of $2,685, which sum of money is ap- 
propriated for this purpose, the same being the amount of 
money withheld by the Government from said firm for building 
and constructing a steamboat named John Bens. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


NATIONAL REUNION AND PEACE JUBILEE, VICKSBURG NATIONAL 
MILITARY PARK. 


Mr. THOMAS, I ask unanimous consent to eall up Order 
of Business 436, Senate bill 4176, authorizing and directing the 
Secretary of War te make certain provisions for the care of 
Federal and Confederate veterans. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as fol- 


lows: 
A bill (S. 4176) authorizing and directing the secretary of War to make 
Á ons for the care of eral and Confederate veteran 
soldiers who served in the War between the States, 1861 to 1865, to 


; „ rity to the Ameri Nati 

cen of peace and p e can Nation 

in the national domain within the Vieksb 

October 16, 17, 18, and 19, 1917. 
Whereas a memoriat celebration tty: 

burg, Pa., on the fiftieth anniversary of the battle fought at that place 

during the War between the States in July, 1913, and such 

= ve to the veterans of the Union Army, kn 

e 


Be it enacted, ete., Tnat the Secretary of War be, and is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed as follows: | 

First. To provide aud furnish all necessary sewerage, sanitation, and 
hospitat service for health and accommodation of persons attending 
upon such occasion. 


Second. To provide and furnish all necessary camp and garrison 
equipment for visiting veterans of the Civil War, together with all nec- 
rations and supplies, properly prepared and served, for such vet- 


erans during said celebration. 
Sec: 2. at the steps hereinbefore authorized to be taken the War 
Department shail be ly completed before the 14th day of October, 


1917, and that all camp equipment, including tents, supplies, and 
rations shall be fully ready for occupancy and use. 

8 3. That the National Association of Vicksburg Veterans, formed 
In the city of Chicago, III., August 9, 1913, shall have charge of the 
order of exercises during the ce ebration ; that the physical control of 
the cnp and grounds and the movement of the troops and marching 
bodies therein shall be in the hands of the Secretary of War, under 
such officers as he may detail for that Earra 

Sec. 4. That there is hereby appropriated from the Treasury of the 
United States, out of funds not otherwise appropriated, such sum as 
may be necessary to carry out the fore provisions of this act, not 
exceeding the sum of $150,000: Provided, That out of the said sum of 
$150,000 thus appropriated no part thereof shall be available or exe 
pended for the purpose provided this act until after January 1, 1017. 

Sec. 5. That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized to reim- 
burse and pay, out of the funds herein ee the traveling ex- 

uses of the members of the council of administration or of the execu- 

ve committee of the National Association of Vicksburg Veterans for 

3 authorized by him to be taken in attendance upon meetings 

the interest of this celebration’. Provided, That the number of mem- 
bers shall at no time exceed seven at any one meeting. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 


dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


PORTLAND, VANCOUVER & NORTHERN RAILWAY CO. 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, Order of Business 470, Senate 
bill 4550, is a purely local bill, and one of considerable urgency. 
I ask unanimous consent that it may be taken up and eon- 
sidered. It is a bill granting to the Portland, Vancouver & 
Northern Railway Co. a license to cross the Vancouver Bar- 
racks Military Reservation at Vancouver, Wash. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is: there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had: been reported 
from the Committee on Military Affairs with amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendments of the com- 
mittee will be stated. . 

The SECRETARY. On page 2, after line 16, the committee pro- 
poses to strike out all of section 3 as it appears in the bill, and 
in lieu thereof to insert: 

Sec. 3. That the work shall be begun within, one year after the ap- 
proval of this act, and within 90 days after the approval of this act 
the said railway company shall furnish a bond to the satisfaction of 
the Secretary of War conditioned for the completion of the said rail- 

and other works mentioned herein across said. reservation within 
— years after the approval of the said bond by the Secretary of 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SECRETARY. On page 3, after line 6, the committee pro- 
poses to strike out all of section 4, and in lieu thereof to insert: 


‘ar, and shail be lasintabed 
operated. subject to lations as he or the: com- 
mander at the said post may from time to e prescribe. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SECRETARY. After the amendment just agreed to, the 
committee proposes to insert a new section, as follows: 

Sec. 5. That the licensee shall bear one-third of the cost of ma- 
cadamizing Fifth Street and the public road on the eastern boundary of 
the reservation for the distance they occupy said street and road; 
macadamizing of said street and road to be of such width as may be 
prescribed by the Secretary of War. The licensee l bear one-third 
of the cost of maintenance of said street and road im addition to main- 
taining the space between the rails at all times in good condition for 
vehicle traffic. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER.. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SECRETARY. After the amendment just agreed to, on 
page 4, line 3, the committee proposes to change the number of 
the section from “5” to “6,” and on line 5, after the word 
road,“ to insert work, lighting of track on roadway without 
expense to the United States,” so as to make the section read: 

Sec. 6. That the maintenance and operation of said railway within 
the limits of the reservation, including all road work, lighting of track 
ou roadway without expense to the United States, and other work 
required to be done by the licensee in accordance with the provisions 
and conditions of this instrument, or deemed n or advisable b; 


the Secretary of War, shall be subject to the supe on and approva. 
of the post commander and’ to oe regulations as he may from time 


to time prescribe in the interests of good order, police, sanitation, 
discipline, public safety, and the conservation of the interests of the 
Government. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


The question is on agreeing to 
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The SECRETARY. The committee also proposes to change 
the numbers of sections 6 and 7 to 7 and 8, respectively, in 
accordance with the amendments made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I move that under the unanimous-consent 
agreement the Senate adjourn, 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Pending that, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of House bill 10484, 
commonly called the Post Office appropriation bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I move that the Senate adjourn, in accord- 
ance with the unanimous-consent agreement. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o'clock and 55 minutes 
p. m.), under the order previously made, the Senate adjourned 
until Thursday, June 8, 1916, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
SATURDAY, June 3, 1916. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon, 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

O Thou who art from everlasting to everlasting, through 
whose eternal.energy all things are evolved, guide us by Thy 
counsels through this day that our thoughts, words, and deeds 
may harmonize with Thy will. For Thine is the kingdom and 
the power and the glory forever. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. j 
PREPAREDNESS, PATRIOTISM, AND FLAG DAY, 


Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may address the House for two minutes, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HULBERT. As the Recorp stands, it would appear from 
interrogatories which I propounded to the gentleman from Mary- 
land [Mr. LinrHicum] yesterday that I was opposed to the 
spirit of the canvass which was conducted by a newspaper in 
Baltimore upon the subject of preparedness. Prior to the 
convening of this session of Congress I sent out to every regis- 
tered voter in the twenty-first congressional district of New 
York, which I have the honor to represent, a list of questions, 
which I ask unanimous consent to insert in the Recorp, to which 
I have received over 7,000 replies, indicating that at least 80 
per cent of the people in my district favored an increase in the 
Army and 90 per cent fayored an increase in the Navy. 

List of questions sent out to constituents: 


1. Do you favor an increase in the Army? 

2. To what extent? 

8. Do you favor an increase in the Navy? 

4. To what extent? 

5. Do you approve the foreign policies of the administration : 

a) As to Germany in connection with the submarine controversy ?, 

b) As to Great Britain in connection with trade questions? 

e) As to Haiti? 

d) As to Mexico? 

e) As to Japan? 

. Do you favor an embargo on the exportation of munitions of war? 

18 ey you favor a tax upon the manufacture of munitions of war for 
expor 

.Do you favor any changes in the tariff? 

9. Do you favor continuance of the duty on sugar? 

10. Would you be opposed to placing a duty on matches, both for the 
pur of raising revenue and as a matter of safety in the regulation 
of their manufacture and sale? 

ae you favor the withdrawal of the United States from the Philip- 
pines? 

12. Do you favor the adoption of an amendment to the Federal Con- 
stitution granting suffrage to women? 

13. Do you favor the adoption of an amendment to the Federal Con- 
stitution prohibiting the sale of liquor? 

14. Do you favor the administration's ship-purchase bill? 

15. Do you favor a special bond issue in arn Sd to secure an appropria- 
tion for the improvement of the Harlem and East Rivers to increase the 
commercial benefits of New York Harbor? 

16. Do you approve of the assignment by the Secretary of War of 
an Army officer to orphan asylums and juvenile correctional institu- 
tions for the instruction of its inmates the rudiments of military 


tactics? 

17. Do you favor the use of public buildin for the education of 
special classes of aliens seeking cicizenship in the patriotic history and 
rudiments of our governmental institutions? 

18. Will you serve on a committee to promote civic interests of a 
national character in the district? 

Name * 
Address 
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(Please fill out, sign your name as aboye, and mail to Congressman 
Murray HULBERT, 457 House Office Building, Washington, D. C.) 


While upon the subject of preparedness I desire to place in 
the Recorp two letters written by me to the Secretary to the 
President of the United States upon the issuance of a proclama- 
tion relative to the 14th of June as Flag Day and requesting its 
observance, which action I took on behalf of the Benevolent and 
Protective Order of Elks, together with the proclamation of the 
President in accordance therewith, dated the 30th of May: 


Mancn 18, 1910. 
Hon. JosEPH P. TUMULTY, 
Secretary to the President, White House. 

My Dear Mr. TUMULTY: During ay incumbency of the office of 
exalted ruler of New York Lodge, No. 1, I inaugurated a beautiful patri- 
otic service and held same on June 14, 1912, to commemorate the birth- 
day of the American flag. Since that time the grand lodge of the 
Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks has made the observance of 
this date in like manner compulsory in every one of the 1,400 lodges 
5 the country under penalty of forfeiture of charter. 

Articles have recently appeared with great frequency in various maga- 
zines and periodicals commenting upon the fact that the patriotism of 
this country was on the wane, but if this be true there bas since been a 
noticeable acceleration. 

In November of each year the President issues a 
ing upon all citizens to observe the last Th 
date upon which they should be gunning ve thanks to Almighty God for 
the blessings He has bestowed upon them. May I not suggest with 
equal propriety, and hope that the President may deem it meet and 
proper to issue a proclamation in due course, calling up on all citizens of 
the United Stares to observe June 14, 1916, at least by displaying from 
every household and place of business the American flag and calling 
upon the people to arrange and. participate in such patriotic services 
as they may, in their respective communities, deem advisable, Five 
hundred thousand members of the Benevolent and Protective Order of 
Elks, loyal citizens of the United States of America, would 3 
this service on the President's part in recognizing officially the day and 
date which they have been the first to dedicate to the patriotic cause of 
true Aa : tt : Somer 

Assuring you of my sincere appreciation of any persona ‘ort you 
may show in this nbiet; I remain, À 

Cordially, yours, 


roclamation call- 
ursday of November as the 


MURRAY HULBERT, 
May 26, 1916. 


Hon. Joszyn P. TUMULTY, 
Secretary to the President, White House. 


My Dran Jon: Some time since I took up with you the matter of ask- 
ing the President to request the people, by public 5 to ob- 
serve our National Flag on June 14. sis not a political or parti- 
san matter but it seems to me making acknowledgment to our patriotism 
on this 9745 1 we acknowledge our gratitude to Almighty God on 
Thanksgiving Day. 

My activity, as you know, has been stimulated by the fact that while 
exalted ruler of New York Lodge, No. 1, Benevolent and Protective 
Order of Elks, the mother lodge of Elkdom, I instituted a public, ritu- 
alistie ceremony which since has been adopted by the grand lodge and is 
observed in every one of the 1,400 lodges throughout the country and 
participated in by more than 500,000 American citizens, members of the 
order. I have received hundreds of communications from other patri- 
otic ig roe papacy supplementing my endeavors, and I believe it would 
be in keeping with the policy of Americanizing the hundred million 
Glory if the President would take favorable 
action upon this request, and it certainly will not be setting a precedent 
that will be hard to follow, because no other similar appeal can be 
made to him founded upon any less worthy and patriotic cause. With 
kind personal regards, I remain, 

Sincerely, yours, 


people who live under Ol 


MURRAY HULBERT. 


Wuits HOUSE, 
5 Washington, June 2, 1916, 
Hon. MURRAY HULBERT, 
House of Representatives. 


My Dran Murray: Referring to your letters of March 18 and May 26, 
to your several talks with me, and your personal conference with the 
President on May 9, I have much pleasure in sending Nav nerewith a 
copy of the proclamation which the ident issued on y 30 suggest- 
ing the 1 observance of June 14 as Flag Day. I am sure this 
will please you, because I know how deeply interested you have been in 
this matter and how urgently you have pressed for this action. 
Sincerely, yours, 


J. P. TUMULTY 
Sceretary to the President. 

BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA—A PROCLAMATION. 

My FELLOW COUNTRYMEN : Many circumstances have recently conspired 
to turn our thoughts to a critical examination of the conditions of 
our national life, of the influences which have seemed to threaten to 
divide us in interest and sympathy, of forces within and forces without 
that seemed likely to draw us away from the happy traditions of united 
purpose and action of which we have been so proud. It has therefore 
seemed to me fitting that I should call your attention to the approach 
of the 1 of the day upon which the flag of the United 
States was adopted by the Congress as the emblem of the Union, and 
to suggest to you that it should this year and in the years to come 
be given 1 significance as a day of renewal and reminder, a day 
upon which we should direct our minds with a special desire of renewal 
to thoughts of the ideals and principles of which we have sought to make 
our great Government the embodiment, 

I therefore suggest and request that throughout the Nation and, if 

ssible, in every community the 14th day of June observed as 
Flag Day, with s 1 triotic exercises, at which means shall be 
taken to give significant expression to cur thoughtful love of America, 
our comprehension of the great mission of liberty and justice to which 
we have devoted ourselves as a people, our pride in the history and 
our enthusiasm for the litical program of the Nation, our deter- 
mination to make it greater and purer with each eration, and our 
resolution to demonstrate to all the world its vital union in sentiment 
and purpose, accepting only those as true compatriots who feel, as we 
do, e compulsion of this supreme allegiance. Let us on that 9755 
rededicate ourselves to the Na on, “one and inseparable,” from which 
of our fathers’ first vows of inde- 
be excluded, and in which we shall 


vi mone that is not worth 
pendence, liber 


ty, and right shal 
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stand with united hearts for an America which no man can co t, 
no influence draw away from its ideals, no force divide against itself, 


Nati ly distinguished among all the nations of mankind for 
its clear, indivi ual conception alike ot its duties and its privileges, its 
obligations and its rights. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal 
of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this 30th day of se 05 in the year 
of our Lord 1916 and of the Independence of the United States of 
America the one hundred and fortieth. 

[SEAL] 

By the President: 

ROBERT LANSING, 
Seeretary of State. 

I am also reminded of the fact that this is the birthday of 
Jefferson Davis, who will presently be eulogized, and in that con- 
nection I am going to ask, further, that I be permitted to have 
read from the Clerk’s desk this poem, entitled“ One Flag.” 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the man- 
ner stated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
ONE FLAG. 
Never since fratricidal strife reddened our riyen land, 
When the flames of hate that brothers felt by the winds of war were 


anned, 
Has the day that we give to memories of a time when men were tried 
Ina 3 that cleansed the soul of them so filled our hearts with 
pride, ‘ 


Wooprow WILSON. 


Pride that is sprung from the fervor of a vow renewed to-day 

For a flag that flies for men to see that there is no foe in gray; 

Our Northland graves are dear to us, but under the sycamore trees 
From means where sleep the Southern brave ‘tis one flag meets the 
5 * —Edward S. Van Zile, 


MESSAGE FROM THE SEN ATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed bill and joint resolution 
of the following titles, in which the concurrence of the House of 
Representatives was requested : 

S. 5645. An act for the establishment of Noyes, in the State 
of Minnesota, as a port of entry and delivery for immediate 
transportation without appraisement of dutiable merchandise ; 
and 

S. J. Res. 139. Joint resolution making Wednesday, the 14th 
day of June, 1916, a legal holiday in the District of Columbia, 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills of the 
following titles, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 755. An act to incorporate the Boy Scouts of America, 
and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 12835. An act to authorize and empower officers and 
enlisted men of the Navy and Marine Corps to serve under the 
Government of the Republic of Haiti, and for other purposes. 


SENATE BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION BEFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bill and joint resolu- 
tion of the following titles were taken from the Speaker’s table 
and referred to their appropriate committees, as indicated 
below: 

S. 5645. An act for the establishment of Noyes, in the State of 
Minnesota, as a port of entry and delivery for immediate trans- 
portation without appraisement of dutiable merchandise; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

S. J. Res. 139. Joint resolution making Wednesday, the 14th 
day of June, 1916, a legal holiday in the District of Columbia ; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 


THE WILSON ADMINISTRATION, 


Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, in 1910 a Democratic House of 
Representatives terminated 16 years of uninterrupted Repub- 
lican misrule. The Sixty-second Congress was more or less 
stormy, but the wise conduct of the Democrats, aided by dis- 
cord in the dismembered Republican Party, split and flounder- 
ing after its revelry of misdeeds and repudiated by the people, 
resulted in the election of a Democratic President and a Demo- 
cratic Senate, with an overwhelmingly increased Democratic 
majority in the House for the Sixty-third Congress. 

So small a number of States voted for either of the Republican 
candidates that the Electoral College was well-nigh unanimous 
for Woodrow Wilson and Marshall. The result was salutary 
for the country. The beginning of the Wilson administration 
ushered in a new era of good will in the United States. The 
iniquities of one-man rule in the House had been corrected 
during the Sixty-second Congress, though a Republican Presi- 
dent was still in the White House and reform legislation during 


that Congress was impossible. The Underwood tariff bill, the 
first triumph of the Democratic administration, was the most 
fortunate legislative construction since the Walker tariff. The 
protectionists, who had long propped their dynasty with the 
false assertion that the Democratic Party was a free-trade 
party, were surprised to learn the truth—that the Democratic 
Party was a taxation party, believing that everything that 
entered our ports to compete with the products of our citizens 
ought to share with our own products in sustaining the bur- 
dens of the Government, and therefore everything ought to 
be taxed at a proper rate except a few absolute necessaries, 
luxuries being taxed most highly and necessaries at a much 
lower rate. Yet such taxation as was imposed inevitably and 
unavoidably carried some degree of incidental protection; 
enough, in fact, to satisfy any honest man. So that the pro- 
tectionists were pleased and surprised to find that the Under- 
wood bill did not verify their prediction and destroy their busi- 
ness, On the other hand, the reductions were so wise and 
beneficial, the removal of inequalities so general and salutary, 
that universal relief was realized by the people. 

Freed from the shackles and bars of protection which ex- 
cluded them from foreign markets our people were no longer 
the slaves of special interests which controlled both exports 
and imports, but were free to sell or exchange in all the mar- 
kets of the world the boundless productions of our matchless 
industry and resources. So that the Underwood tariff bill was 
really a popular measure, the most satisfactory in 60 years, It 
not only permitted general prosperity among the people which 
increased by leaps and bounds but was a successful revenue 
producer, fully satisfying the demands of the Treasury. The 
most striking manifestation of the beneficence of the Under- 
wood tariff was its remarkable effect upon the price of cotton. 
That great staple in all times of peace makes the cash balance 
of trade in favor of our country. For the first time in history, 
except during the Civil War and immediately following, when 
the world had lost four crops, cotton advanced immediately 
after the enactment of the Underwood tariff bill, so that in 
September and October, 1913, it commanded 12 and 13 cents per 
pound, absolutely unprecedented, and maintained that price 
until the breaking out of the universal war in 1914 obstructed 
the channels of commerce and temporarily closed our markets 
for cotton. Fortunately the genius of commerce recovering from 
the shock has adjusted its operations and necessities to the de- 
mands and exigencies of prolonged war so that not only has 
cotton recovered in price but the abnormal derangement of our 
revenues has been largely corrected so that cotton is again 
commanding a living price, and the Treasury is again receiv- 
ing ample revenues for ordinary uses, not, of course, including 
increased expenses of our extraordinary preparations for the 
Army and Navy, in making which the Democrats have ex- 
hibited rare wisdom, prudence, and patriotism regardless of 
hysterical sensationalism of the jingoes on one side and criminal 
parsimony and obstruction of the pacificist on the other. 

The companion piece of beneficial legislation exhibiting, as 
far as we know the consummation of human wisdom, was the 
Federal reserve act, which decentralized the control of money, 
guaranteed a sufficient supply for general distribution, and made 
it impossible for special interests to control it and produce 
shortage and panics. The one possible mistake was not in what 
the bili contained, but what it failed to contain. A number of 
us insisted all through the preparation of that legislation that 
it should inelude a provision specially adapted for the benefit 
of farmers, that it should provide for long-term loans on furm- 
land security at low rates of incerest. We insisted that the 
idea could consistently be incorporated in the system without 
injury to the general banking and commercial features of the 
scheme and could be administered with very little additional 
cost. While we failed at that time in thut, we did succeed in 
providing for recognition of some farm products as bases of 
security, but not for accommodation rate of interest nor time 
necessary to help the farmer. If we could have succeeded at 
that time in our effort we could have prevented a terrible loss 
to the cotton producers, inflicted by the slump in price from 13 
to 6 cents per pound following the breaking out of general war. 

But we could not do all things at once, nor could we antici- 
pate the war. No man could see a war cloud as big as a man’s 
hand. Many men of many minds were unable to agree at that 
time, but we were pledged to some relief of that sort, and we 
kept working at it until we are now assured of success in legis- 
lating for farm loans. Though we can not reach back into the 
past and correct former errors and recoup or refund the losses 
already sustained, we hope to prevent their repetition in the 
future. 

With the change of administration and a safer Democratic 
majority in both Houses, we succeeded in correcting the monu- 
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mental mistake we had made under the Taft administration in 
violating the equality pledge in our treaties as to canal tolls, 
which would have robbed the people of this country and our 
Treasury of two or three million dollars a year for the benefit 
of the opulent special interests which exclusively operate in the 
eoastwise trade. We also during the Sixty-third Congress es- 
tablished a Federal Trade Commission, by which we hope so 
to administer present and future laws as largely to eliminate 
unfair and corrupt practices in interstate trade and render 
more healthy, as well as profitable, the domestic commerce of 
this country. 


The correction and extension of the antitrust law was also a 
triumph of the Wilson administration. Time is too short to 
enumerate all the beneficial enactments so wise and so gener- 
ally accepted that most of them received strong support on the 
Republican side of the House. In fact, there was very little 
strenuous opposition or lack of harmony until the ship bill, so 
essential to the commercial prosperity of our country met with 
such stubborn partisan opposition that the country has never 
been able to understand it. When the general war commenced 
there were only six ships of any consequence flying the Amer- 
ican flag engaged in foreign trade. Under the free-ship provi- 
sion of the Panama Canal act, hastily amended in 1914, some- 
thing like 150 or 200 ships came under the flag; but having diffi- 
culty about Insurance on account of the mines and torpedoes in 
the war zone, they could secure no cargoes, and were unwilling 
to venture anyway, for while ordinary marine insurance com- 
panies could insure ordinary marine risks, they were unable and 
unwilling to underwrite war risks in the war zone. So com- 
merce remained at a standstill. Therefore Congress created an 
Insurance Bureau in the Treasury Department. Diligent and 
malicious misrepresentations have been made about this, but 
it was fully understood in Congress. Its wisdom and necessity 
were recognized and received the support of all shades of opin- 
ion. It has been falsely charged that the provision was for the 
benefit of speculators, and that they had deprived the producers 
of cotton at a low price, and special favor to the speculators 
was argued from the fact that cotton was insured at 10 cents 
per pound. 

The truth is the insurance bill was introduced in August, 
1914, when the cotton was still in the field unpicked, and the 
price was alleged to be so low that it was not worth the pick- 
ing, and the reason the bill was introduced and passed was to 
encourage the farmers to pick their cotton, with the assurance 
that it might be carried to a profitable market. Whenever in- 
surance was applied for, the bureau in the Treasury did not 
inquire who was the personal owner of the cotton, but it was 
insured at the valuation placed on it by the applicant who 
paid a premium in proportion to the yalue fixed. It was valued 
at 10 cents per pound because insurance was to operate in the 
war zone in Europe and not in this country, and cotton never 
was worth as little as 10 cents after it safely passed the war 
zone. It may comfort those who have been urging the false 
Statements about this insurance bureau to know that the 
‘Treasury realized a net profit of more than 100 per cent on 
its insurance transactions. But having secured ships under 
the flag, with insurance for the ships and the cargo, ship 
owners, realizing their monopoly, raised their rates of freight 
to prohibitive figures. A bale of cotton, formerly carried for 
$1.70, was charged $17, and everything else in proportion. 
The protection of our people and the salvation of our commerce 
imperatively demanded relief. The emergency could only be 
relieved by a line of Government-owned ships. We did not 
necessarily need a $100,000,000 appropriation. What we needed 
was some legislation authorizing the construction or purchase 
and operation of some ships. A dozen ships placed upon the 
ocean accompanied by authority to start more, if necessary, 
would have brought instaneous relief—freight charges would 
have toppled at once. The question of temporary or perma- 
nent ownership and operation was immaterial. If Congress 
had given authority for the operation of a dozen ships we could 
have controlled the situation in the interest of our people until 
the emergency passed, and then the benefits and profits to our 
people would have been so vast as to make little difference as to 
what we did with the ships. If we had given them away or 
burned them up, the benefits to our people would still have 
justified the venture. However, we failed to pass the ship bill 
then, but it seems now that we are certain of success. 

The only other measure stubbornly antagonized in the Sixty- 
third Congress, but the first and only one on which the Repub- 
lieans could solidly organize opposition, was the war-revenue 
measure. If President Wilson had been a temporizing poli- 
tician instead of a profound and honest statesman, he would 
have devised means to tide over the emergency for two months 


and wait until after the 1914 election to insist on that measure. 
But conditions abroad had suddenly interrupted our revenues 
and the Treasury was in a depleted condition. Something had 
to be done, and rather than try to fool the people by selling 
bonds or resorting to other means to pass the crisis he bravely 
and honestly faced the music and told Congress and the country 
the true condition and asked for a tax to relieve the shortage. 
He knew that the taxes to be levied would be unpopular, and 
he knew that his action would be misunderstood and that the 
Democratic majority in the House would be reduced in the 
November election because the people would not have time to 
learn the truth of the situation. If he had allowed that meas- 
ure to wait until after the election, the Democratic majority 
in the Sixty-third Congress would have been maintained in the 
Sixty-fourth Congress. The Republicans also knew that; they 
knew the unpopular character of the taxes levied; they knew 
by acting the rôle of demagogue and attacking the taxing bill 
they could reap political advantage, if not win the House. 
Unfortunately they did not share the President's patriotism 
and candor and rise to the height of his principles and con- 
duct. Unfortunately the war continued, the shortage also con- 
tinued for awhile, and we had to extend the war-revenue miens- 
ure, but we will soon supplant that by a new revenue bill, which 
will eliminate the most objeetionable features. In the mean- 
time the people have had an opportunity to learn the truth of 
the situation, and they are not likely to repeat their 1914 mis- 
take in the next election. 

So many beneficent measures were enacted during the Wilson 
administration that there is neither time nor necessity to 
enumerate them, The Agricultural Committee has been busy; 
so have the Committees om Good Roads. and Flood Control. I 
have the individual happiness, after having introduced more 
good-road bills, perhaps, than any other Congressman ever did, 
to see the fruition of my hopes and labors in the result of the 
conference committee now at work on the differences between 
the two Houses on the good-roads bill. I also feel peculiar 
pleasure in my cooperation in the legislation on cotton, cotton 
warehouses, regulation of cotton exchanges, immigration, and 
other measures designed, not only for the protection but for the 
promotion of the prosperity of the farmers, the laborers, the 
common people, the backbone and sinew of the country and the 
hope of our institutions for the future, 

Mention of some measures to the exclusion of others need not 
be construed as invidious comparison or discrimination, but the 
creation of the Coast Guard should not be overlooked as per- 
haps our most valuable instrumentality in time of peace and 
most reliable defense in time of war. Our administration has 
not failed to look after the maintenance and upbuilding of all 
the departments, not least among which is the organization and 
administration of the Department of Labor. 

The most brilliant and glorious accomplishments, however, 
of our administration have been the diplomacy of Woodrow Wil- 
son. Our adversaries have been so inconsistent in their criti- 
cism as not to be able to hold any one position. Woodrow Wil- 
son found our Sister Republic, Mexico, distracted and riven by 
revolutions and bandit factions. ‘There was no established ac- 
credited head of the Government. There was no occasion or 
pretense of war between the United States and Mexico. Oc- 
casionally an innocent bystander over the border was injured 
and there was no Mexican Government for us to hold responsible 
or to make war upon. The wise plan of watchful waiting was 
inherited from the Taft administration—about the only valuable 
thing that was acquired therefrom. Goaded on by American 
capitalists an. American speculators and adventurers, indiscreet 
persons denounced watchful waiting and demanded interven- 
tion. Finally when Huerta's faction insulted the United States, 
President Wilson sent the fleet and Army and punished Huerta 
and his faction. However, he was not making war on Mexico 
but punishing Huerta and his faction. That expedition was at 
the time denounced by our political adversaries. Then when we 
had accomplished our purpose, had held Huerta’s chief port, 
collected several million of his revenues and driven him igno- 
miniously from his capital and his country, we withdrew our 
forces from Mexico. Then the President was denounced by his 
adversaries who falsely and foolishly charged that he withdrew 
without accomplishing his mission. Orators on this floor have 
loudly sneered that we went there to make Huerta salute the 
flag and came back without making him do so—foolish and 
illogical. We informed Huerta that if he did not salute the 


flag we would punish him. He refused and we proceeded with 
the punishment. He could not then settle the matter by salut- 
ing the flag, because we had entered upon his punishment. We 
seized his port, collected his revenues, and drove him from power 
and from the country, and it is not apparent where he had any 
opportunity to salute the flag or to settle the matter by so doing. 


1916. 


Yet the glory of this administration has been in diplomacy 
with the European powers. Not only a great administrator at 
home, Woodrow Wilson has shown as a bright particular star 
in the firmament of diplomacy. He has conducted the foreign 
relations of the Government in a superb and masterly manner. 
He has been able to differentiate with unerring precision between 
the conduct and demands of the different belligerents, and, in 
spite of clamor to the contrary, to recognize that the destruction 
of our ecommerce by the allies, however serious, was a mere 
financial matter that could be charged up and protested now 
and paid for after the war. He also knew and asserted that 
innovations in warfare which threatened and destroyed the lives 
of neutrals was more serious than a temporary financial dis- 
turbance, and should be challenged at once and denounced with 
courage and firmness, without regard to cost or results. On his 
theory of diplomacy he has won signal and glorious triumphs, 
and will go down in history as a master of statecraft and diplo- 
macy. 

There have been few matters of just complaint against the 
administration. The matter most complained of is attended 
by very strong mitigating circumstances. What is called the 
interference with the rural mail service has hit some of us pretty 
hard. In spite of all my efforts, it has hurt me politically in the 
district I represent more than all other circumstances combined, 
and yet I can not find it in my heart to criticize the administra- 
tion of the Post Office Department. Their motives have been 
good. Economy has been the controlling motive, and whatever 
else may be said about it, the revision has been nonpartisan, and 
the Democrats have been hit as hard as the Republicans, and 
the South has been hit as hard as the North. The service is 
so vast, the routes and carriers so numerous, and the population 
served thereby so immense that the matter of surprise is not 
that so many mistakes were made, but that so few were made, 
and that the department had the temerity to undertake the task 
on so short notice and to be accomplished in such a short time. 
It was impossible for the inspectors to visit and survey all the 
localities. Many of the blue prints were antiquated and in- 
adequate, and many of the communities had been metamorphosed 
since the blue prints were made. 

One great mistake the department made was not taking the 
opinions of the Congressmen in preference to the views of the 
inspectors and postmasters in those districts where the Con- 
gressmen took an interest in the matter and knew all about the 
situation. But this and every other matter in connection with it 
are mere details resulting from the one fundamental mistake, 
to wit, the heresy that the Post Office Department must be a 
money-maker. It is even an ungodly heresy to assert that it 
ought to be self-sustaining. It is above all other Government 
agencies in giving necessary conveniences and accommodations 
to the people, to the maintenance of which they are willing that 
their taxes be applied. That truth should be recognized and 
should guide all administrations. Recognition of that truth 
would have avoided all troubles and complaints in the Post 
Office Department. But Gen, Burleson and Gen. Blakslee should 
not be denounced and execrated by Republicans for pursuing the 
false doctrine. They inherited the heresy from Republican ad- 
ministrations, For the past 20 years the full efficiency of the 
Post Office Department has been curtailed, hampered, and crip- 
pled by the foolish and unpardonable heresy that the Post 
Office Department must save money instead of spending money. 
Congress realizes the truth of the situation and is willing to 
grant all necessary funds to make the Post Office Service fully 
efficient and acceptable to the people. The first rule in admin- 
istering the Post Office Department should be efficiency. The 
second rule should be, having prescribed an efficient standard, 
then have the work done as cheaply as possible without any dis- 
honesty or graft. I believe that the present Post Office adminis- 
tration has striven to promote efficiency, handicapped, it is true, 
by the ever-present idea that it must be self-sustaining. Graft 
and dishonesty are entire strangers to the present administra- 
tion of the Post Office Department. 

faken all together, future generations will credit the Wilson 
administration with the glory of having given the golden age to 
the American Republic. The universal prosperity which now 
blesses our people and signalizes the close of the first Wilson 
administration is unprecedented in this or any other country. 
The wisdom and moderation of his course, counsel, diplomacy, 
and general administration are recognized and appreciated by a 
grateful, prosperous, and glorious people and admired through- 
out the world, and if history ever records a more brilliant ad- 
ministration than the first term of Woodrow Wilson, it will be 
found in the second term of that great and glorious President, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Record by printing so much of the 
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speech of Secretary of War Baker at Columbus, Ohio, recently, 
as chairman of the Democratic State convention, as pertains to 
national issues. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recoxp by printing all 
that portion of the remarks of the Secretary of War delivered 
as president and chairman of the Ohio State convention, as ap- 
plies to national politics. Is there objection? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I should like to ask the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Gorpon], who has carefully read this address, whether it 
covers the same ground that was covered by Secretary McAdoo 
in the two addresses which have been printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. GORDON. I have not read those addresses, but I can 
assure the gentleman that it does not cover the same ground in 
the same way. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
eign subject? 

Mr. GORDON. No; but it is a very good speech, I will say 
p the gentleman, and I commend it to his favorable considera- 

on. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Secretary McAdoo’s speech 
having been twice printed, and apparently being an excellent 
speech from a Democratic standpoint, what is the object of 
multiplying the same thing? 

Mr. GORDON. This is not the same speech, I can say to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It pertains to another phase 
of the work the Democratic Party has performed during the last 
three years? 

Mr. MANN. Failed to perform. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr, Speaker, the same theme is inexhaust- 
ible; it can go on forever. 

The SPEAKER. This is not debatable. Is there objection? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. No; I do not object. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, and also to print some data in 
reference to the production of gasoline by the Rittman process, 
showing the cost to the firms that are using it in the United 
States, or who are going to use it. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp, Is there ob- 
jection? 3 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I suppose this will not contain an 
excerpt from the report of the Bureau of Mines that, owing to 
the discovery of Dr. Rittman the price of gasoline will likely 
go down, a report which was made when gasoline was costing 
about 9 cents a gallon and it is now costing about 19. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, I will say to my colleague—of 
course the gentleman knows that was some time ago, and the 
factories were not then in operation; but this shows some- 
thing of what may be accomplished when they come into full 
operation and what they are able to do by the Rittman process, 

Mr. MANN. I suppose gasoline will still go up? 

Mr. FOSTER. Oh, I think not. 

Mr. MANN. What they are able to do is best shown by the 
gasoline people, 

The SPEAKER. 
Chair hears none, 


And is upon an entirely for- 


Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


The SPEAKER. There is a Senate bill, S. 6239, which every- 
body concerned wants rereferred from the Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. The Clerk will report the bill by title so 
that everybody will know what it is, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (S. 0239) authorizing the Commissioner of Navigation to docu- 
ment as vessels of the United States two barges built of American mate- 
ow hoi owned by James Stewart & Co. (Inc.), a citizen of the United 

es. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN, Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
suppose if this is done by unanimous consent and we discover 
afterwards that this is a mistake, we can not correct it by re- 
considering the vote by which it is done? 

The SPEAKER, Does the gentleman want to object or not? 

Mr. MANN. I am asking. 

Mr. ADAMSON. The gentleman is propounding a conundrum. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has ruled on that once. 

Mr. MANN. I thought the Speaker might have looked it over 
and probably changed 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has not looked it over and 
changed his opinion about this unanimous-consent business. 
That ruling does not apply to anything else except a unanimous- 
consent change of reference bill. 
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Mr. ADAMSON. I was going to ask the Speaker to allow 
me to say to the gentleman from Illinois that it is not my recol- 
lection that our committee ever had jurisdiction of those barges, 

Mr. MANN. They always had jurisdiction. 

Mr. ADAMSON. The gentleman from Illinois has such an 
infinite fund of humor, bubbling and sparkling over, and such 
a great fund of wit that he had to joke at the Speaker. 

Mr. MANN. I am so very slow that I am second and third 
to the gentleman from Georgia when it comes to wit, humor, 
pathos, oratory, or anything else that is good, great, and noble. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Much obliged. I was trying to get the gen- 
tleman to say that. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman paid me for it. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, and the reference is made. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
change of reference of a private bill referred to the Committee 
on Pensions. The bill is one to have the record of a soldier 
of the Civil War corrected where his original and honorable dis- 
charge was burned up in his house. 

Mr. MANN. Those changes are made through the basket. 

The SPEAKER, That is.a private bill. Under special order 
of the House the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. ASWELL] is 
recognized for 15 minutes. [Applause.] 


JEFFERSON DAVIS. 


Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Speaker, I am honored to-day in having 
the privilege of delivering the first eulogy in this Chamber on 
the President of the Confederacy. This era of good feeling and 
national unity between the North and the South which makes 
possible this occasion and which, God grant, may endure, is 
hailed by the people of all sections with genuine delight. 

The subject of this discussion is a Mississippian, a man from 
the South—the real South—where cotton and cane and rice and 
oranges grow, where the magnolias bloom, and where the warm 
heart beats true to country, to humanity, and to the flag. 

No people of any section are more willing than we to give 
ourselves in. defense of our country. When the news of the 
Maine disaster was flashed over the country, the first companies 
to go to the front were bands of gallant southern boys who were 
the sons of Confederate soldiers. The men who followed the 
boys to the trains and cheered them on in defense of a united 
country were the old Confederate soldiers themselves, We stand 
for peace with honor, but ready to defend the flag. [Applause.] 

In the State of Louisiana, June 3, the anniversary of the birth 
of Jefferson Davis, is a legal holiday. Our people are now cele- 
hrating this holiday in a most fitting manner. At this very hour 
in the city of New Orleans there is marching down Canal Street 
a most remarkable monster preparedness parade. In that parade 
are marching the organizations of our women and our men—busi- 
ness men of all classes, professional men of all grades, the judges 
of our courts, the members of our general assembly now in ses- 
sion, and at the head of the parade is our distinguished governor, 
who is the loyal son of a Confederate soldier and who was himself 
a distinguished colonel in the Spanish-American War. Dramatic 
and pertinent to this occasion in that parade are marching side 
by side in the line of honor the soldiers who wore the blue and the 
soldiers who wore the gray. [Applause.] They are vying with 
each other as to who is the more willing and ready to give him- 
self, if need be, in demanding respect and honor to the American 
flag wherever she floats on land or sea. This parade expresses 
the sentiment of our people as they honor the memory of Jeffer- 
son Davis by showing their readiness to defend our country’s 
honor. 

It is easy to present the life and character of a successful 
man, a man whose name is made illustrious by valiant deeds 
on victorious fields of battle or in other lines of successful en- 
denvor. The literature of the ancients—of the Grecians, of the 
Romans—finds its chief inspiration in recounting victories won 
in heroic contest. 

But greatness is not always confined to victory. The Ameri- 
can people love a courageous and purposeful man. This is the 
American spirit now. It was the American spirit a hundred 
years ago when in humble station such a man was born. 
He was loved, honored, worshiped by those whose cause he 
led. He led a victorious cause. A few months earlier in a 
home not so humble was born another such man. He, too, was 
loved, honored, idolized by those whose cause he led. He led 
a lost cause. In the early sixties the one was loved by the 
North, the other by the South. To-day the North and the South 
join hands in honoring the memory of both, rejoicing together 
that America produced Abraham Lincoln and Jefferson Davis— 
the one great in victory, the other no less great in defeat, 
[Applause.] 


One hundred and eight yesrs ago to-day, in the State of 
Kentucky, less than 100 miles from the birthplace of Abraham 
Lincoln, born eight months and nine days later, Jefferson Davis 
was born, not in poverty, nor in wealth, but able to secure an 
education. 

After varied experiences as a soldier, he burst upon the scene 
of action and plunged into the national conflicts of the hour as 
a Member of Congress, in 1845. Discussing the Mexican ques- 
tion in his first speech in this Chamber, he deprecated the wild 
and unreasoning appeal to arms by the jingoes of the time, 
saying, “We need a little better preparation for hostilities 
before too much bragging is indulged.” His speeches then would 
apply now. He was a citizen of all time; a patriot with large 


ve. 
He declared that “logrolling” to secure appropriations from 
the Federal Treasury was despicable and unworthy of honorable 


men. He denounced partisanship and sectionalism in handling 


the affairs of the Government. He demanded that each question 
stand or fall upon its own merit. Individualism with him was 
a life conviction. It found expression in his vigorous cham- 
pionship of State rights as against nationalism. But his love 
for the Union and his devotion to our common country were 
well expressed when he resigned a position of honor, sacrificed 
his health, and offered his life in courageous service on the 
battle fields of Mexico. This proud-spirited son of the South 
expressed his love of country hundreds of times with convincing 
eloquence and a personal force unsurpassed, in this Chamber 
and in the Senate Chamber of the United States. He repeatedly 
expressed his patriotic sentiment in his public addresses in New 
England and elsewhere. No Cabinet member ever discharged 
his duties with more pluck and courage, signal ability, skill, 
consecration, and devotion to his country. [Applause.] Through 
all his public utterances before 1861 there breathed a conscious- 
ness of impending calamity. His constant prayer was to avoid 
bloodshed, but he had a conviction, and that conviction was the 
dominant force of his life. Where it led he had the courage to 
follow. Neither Washington nor Wellington created the condi- 
tions that made their names immortal, nor did Mr. Davis create 
the conditions of his time. His turbulent life hurled him into the 
midst of those conditions. 

The conflict was inevitable. The theory of State rights held 
that the founders of the Constitution did not intend to create 
a new nation, but only a new Government; that the Federal 
Government was not the sovereign, nor had it any sovereign 
powers except such functions as had been delegated to it by the 
States. The national theory, on the contrary, held that the 
Federal Government was sovereign; that the States had ceded 
their sovereignty to it. Between theories so antagonistic and 
so resolutely held by courageous men, the only arbiter was the 
field of battle. 

I have not time to discuss the terrible experiences during the 
four years that followed, nor would I, if I could, discuss here 
the two years of suffering and needless humiliation of this 
proud-spirited southerner that followed his defeat, but suffice 
it to say that no public man living or dead has gone through 
the perilous political conflicts of a generation with a more 
stainless name than did Jefferson Davis. [Applause.] 

Soldier, Senator, Cabinet member—gallant, able, active, and 
efficient, always positive and aggressive, stimulating antagonism 
and resentment, yet no man has questioned his patriotic devotion, 
his integrity, or the purity of his character—a man impelled by 
motives unattainable by petty or ignoble passions, guided by a 
character of sterling firmness and more than common purity, 
with a devotion that culminated at the close of a turbulent life 
in the highest type of a patriot’s love. Such a life, whether in 
victory or in defeat, whether in public or in private, is an 
enduring asset in the higher development of a republic. 

The conflicts that raged about him were fought wherever 
men of opposite opinions gathered—in church, in State, and on 
fields of blood. Bitterness, suffering, anguish, devastation, pov- 
erty, desolation, ruin, and despair resulted. 

Arising from the ashes of that titanic struggle, the men of the 
North and the men of the South faced each other with a cour- 
age unsurpassed in all the history of the world. There had 
been victory and defeat, but the blood of the race made it 
impossible for either to be conquered. They faced each other 
as unconquerable men, without apology or excuse for the past, 
and together they turned the same way to settle their differ- 
ences in their own way and to work out the destiny of this 
Republic as no other people could and as only men of heroic 
mold can. This tragic moment in our history, met by master 
minds and hearts, reveals the superior character and the sur- 
passing greatness of the American people. Out of it has come 
a new Republic, cemented forever by the blood of her citizens, 
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whose battles of the future will be fought not with shot and shell, 
but with logic, reason, and moral foree—a people as pure as the 
Puritan, as gallant as the cavalier, as heroic and chivalrous as 
the southerner, as sturdy and loyal as the northerner; a people 
possessing the best of all sections and of many nationalities— 
Americans, standing for Americanism, which means that Amer- 
ica must champion the rights of mankind, that every human 
being has a right to be free, and that we can best express our 
frecdom by helping others be free. [Great applause.] 

Let me illustrate. A friend of mine traveling in the West 
found an engle's egg. He said he would take this egg home and 
grow the finest eagle that culture and care could grow. He did, 
and the eagle grew and measured several feet from tip to tip, a 
great North American eagle. He took the eagle into his garden 
and lest it might escape he chained it to a stake. The eagle 
went as far as the chain would permit, and round and round 
and round and round the eagle proceeded to go until he wore 
away the earth and left a beaten track. In that track the eagle 
went round and round for seven years. Finally the owner called 
his friends together, and they discussed it and decided that they 
would take away the shackles and set him free. To their disap- 
poiutment round and round in the same old track the eagle pro- 
ceeded to go. They stepped in front of him and turned him 
back, but he clung to the rut. Being discouraged, the owner 
kicked him out of the rut. For the first time the eagle spread 
his wings and realized that he had some power of his own. But 
he had no confidence at first and sank back. But finally, catch- 
ing the spirit of his kind, higher and higher and faster and faster 
until he became a speck in the distant sky, and then the little 
group of friends heard the first shrill scream that told the story 
of the liberty that that bird had the right to have. In the 
struggles through which we have gone the American people have 
torn from their lives the shackles of bitterness, prejudice, and 
hatred that our people may enjoy the liberty that we have a 
right to enjoy. [Applause.] 

Such are the lessons, the inspiration, and the hope that come 
to us to-day from a brief interpretation of the meaning of the 
unconquerable life and purpose of Jefferson Davis. [Prolonged 
applause.] 
The SPEAKER. Under the special order of the House the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. KixcHetor] is recognized for 
20 minutes. 

Mr. KINCHELOB. Mr. Speaker and gentleman of the House 
of Representatives, a century and eight years ago to-day in 
the little hamlet of Fairview, Christian County, Ky., the light 
of day for the first time dawned upon the vision of Jefferson 
Davis. While he was an infant his father and mother moved 
to Louisiana, but owing to his children suffering from acclimati- 
zation his father sought a more congenial climate, and in a short 
while moved to Woodville, in Wilkerson County, Miss. His 
father’s family consisted of 10 children, of whom Jefferson Davis 
was the youngest. At the age of 7 years he was sent on horse- 
back by his father, in company with friends, to St. Thomas Col- 
lege, near Springfield, Ky., where he entered school for a year. 
He nfterwards attended school near his father’s home in Mis- 
sissippi until he was sufficiently advanced, and then sent to 
Transylvania University, at Lexington, Ky. In November, 1823, 
he was appointed to the West Point Military Academy by Presi- 
dent Monroe; was graduated from this institution in 1828, and 
was sent to the Jefferson Barracks, and afterwards to Fort 
Crawford, in Wisconsin, and to other forts in the Northwest. 

He resigned from the Army in 1835 and married Miss Taylor 
daughter of Gen. Zachary Taylor, over the protest of her father, 
and went back to Mississippi to farm. The estrangement be- 
tween Gen. Taylor and Mr. Davis never was healed. His wife 
lived only a short time.. He was married again in 1845 to Miss 
Varina Howell. 

He was elected to the Twenty-ninth Congress in 1845, and in 
1847 was appointed United States Senator by the governor of 
Mississippi to fill the vacancy caused by the death of Senator 
Speight. While United States Senator he resigned to run for 
governor of Mississippi, but was defeated. In 1853 he was ap- 
pointed Secretary of War by President Pierce and served for 
four years. He went back to the Senate from Mississippi on 
March 4, 1857. In 1861, when Mississippi seceded from the 
Union, Mr. Davis, as one of the United States Senators from 
Mississippi, immediately resigned his office and cast his fortunes 
with the Southern Confederacy. The speech which he made in 
the United States Senate at the time he resigned is one of the 
brightest an:] most pathetic gems of English literature, and 
should be read by every liberty loving and patriotic American 
citizen. He was shortly afterwards elected president of the 


Southern Confederacy. 


The war clouds were lowering over this country at this time. 
The bloody conflict that transpired during the early sixties is 
well and familiarly known to all. 

It is not my purpose to-day to pluck one laurel wreath from 
the brow of any Union soldier, either living or dead. They were 
loyal and patriotic and bared their breasts to the bayonets in 
order that this country might still remain an undivided Union. 
However, it shall be my endeavor to pay a just tribute to the 
brave and patriotic men of the Southern Confederacy, thousands 
of whom gave their lives in defense of a constitutional right, 
which theretofore from the adoption of the Federal Constitution 
had never been questioned by anyone, much less denied to any 
State. The principle for which they fought is clearly enunciated 
in the tenth amendment of the Federal Constitution, which reads 
as follows: 

The powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, 
nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States, respec- 
tively, or to the people. 

It was agreed by all when the Constitution was adopted that 
it was a compact between the States, that the Federal Govern- 
ment was limited to the authorities granted in the Constitution, 
and that any State had a right to secede from the Union when- 
ever that State was satisfied that the administration of the 
Government of the Union was oppressive, or that its constitu- 
tional right had been invaded, 

Thomas Jefferson, the greatest of all Democrats of his age, 
in the celebrated Kentucky resolutions expressed this sentiment, 
and placed this interpretation upon the Constitution. In the 
Virginia convention, when this question was raised, it was con- 
ceded by all that this was the correct interpretation of the Con- 
stitution, and Virginia would not have ratified the Constitution 
or joined the Union without this understanding. Patrick Henry 
raised this question in the convention, and received the assur- 
ances from Mr. Madison, the father of the Constitution, that this 
was the correct interpretation of it. 

In the Constitutional Convention a proposition was made to 
authorize the employment of force against a delinquent State, 
on which Mr. Madison remarked, “the use of force against a 
State would look more like a declaration of war than an inflic- 
tion of punishment, and would probably be considered by the 
party attacked as a dissolution of all previous compacts by 
which it might have been bound.” The convention expressly 
refused to confer the power proposed, and the clause was lost. 
This interpretation of the Constitution was prevalent among the 
Northern as well as the Southern States. The acquisition of 
Louisiana in 1803 created much dissatisfaction in the Northern 
States, and especially in Massachusetts. Col. Timothy Picker- 
ing, who had been an officer of the War of the Revolution, and 
afterwards Postmaster General, Secretary of War, and Secre- 
tary of State in the Cabinet of Gen. Washington, and later 
a representative of the State of Massachusetts in the Senate 
of the United States, was one of the leading secessionists of his 
day. Expressing his dissatisfaction at the way Louisiana was 
acquired, he wrote in December, 1803: 

I will not yet despair. I will rather anticipate a new_confeder- 
pa $ + » There will be (and our children, at the fartherest, 
will see it) a separation. 

In January, 1804, he further wrote: 

The principles of our Revolution point to the remedy—a_ separation. 
This can be accomplished and without spilling one drop of blood, I have 
little doubt. I do not believe in the practicability of a long-continued 
union. <A northern confederacy would unite congenial characters, 
„ © While the Southern States, having a similarity of habits, might 
be left to manage their own affairs in their own way. * * * I 
(the separation) must begin in Massachusetts. The proposition would 
be welcomed in Connecticut; and could we doubt of New Hampshire? 
But New York must be associated, and how is her concurrence to be 
obtained? She must be made the center of the confederacy. Vermont 
anl New Jersey would follow, of course; and Rhode Island of necessity. 

I do not show this in any spirit of criticism of this great man, 
but to show that his interpretation of the Constitution coincided 
with the views of Thomas Jefferson, James Madison, Patrick 
Henry, and other great men of his day. 

Even as late as 1860, when many men of the North were ap- 
pealing to passion and inciting the multitudes to support a war 
waged against the Southern States in the event of their seces- 
sion, the New York Tribune, the organ of the Abolitionists, de- 
clared: 

That if the cotton States wished to withdraw from the Union, they 
should be allowed to do so; any attempt to compel them to remain by 
force would be contrary to the principles of the Declaration of Inde- 
oe and to the fundamenta! ideas upon which human liberty is 

sed. If the Declaration of Independence justified the secession from 
the British Empire of 3,000,000 subjects in 1776, it was not seen why 
it would not justify the secession of 5,000,000 of southerners from the 
Union In 1861. 

So we see that the right of a State to secede from the Union 
was claimed by the North and the South. 
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At the time of the adoption of the Constitution there were 
many people in the North and Northeast engaged in the slave 
traflic, importing slaves from Africa to this country, and when 
the fact was ascertained that these slaves were not acclimated 
to the North they were sold to the planters of the South. The 
question then came in this constitutional convention whether the 
right to longer traffic in slaves should be recognized by the 
Constitution. Some of the greatest leaders of thought in the 
South in this convention protested against the further legalizing 
of the slave traffic, while several States of the North and North- 
east insisted that this right should be recognized, and thus this 
baneful institution was fostered by the fundamental law of this 
Republic for 20 years, to be assailed by their descendants in 
1856 and 1861. 

As a result of this concession in the Constitution, the institu- 
tion of slavery spread over the South, its climate and soil being 
favorable to the institution. 

A great number of the people of the Northern States were just 
as much in favor of the institution of slavery as were the people 
of the South. 

In December, 1805, a petition of the Legislative Council and 
House of Representatives of the Indiana Territory, then com- 
prising all the area now occupied by the States of Indiana, TIli- 
nois, Michigan, and Wisconsin, was presented to Congress, ac- 
companied by a letter from Goy. Harrison, afterwards Presi- 
dent of the United States, for a suspension of the sixth article 
of the ordinance, so as to permit the introduction of slavery 
into the Territory. These resolutions were submitted to a 
committee of the House, which reported the resolutions favor- 
ably, and this report was sustained by the House, and a resolu- 
tion to suspend the prohibitory article was adopted. The 
proposition failed, however, in the Senate. But I cite this 
merely to show that the people of the Indiana Territory were 
unanimous in indorsing these resolutions, so as to permit the 
introduction of slaves into their Territory. The African slave 
trade was carried on largely by New England merchants and 
northern ships. 

Thomas Jefferson, a southern man, the founder of the Demo- 
cratic Party and the vindicator of State rights, was a constant 
enemy to every form of slavery. The Southern States took the 
lead in prohibiting the slave trade, and the State of Georgia 
was the first State to incorporate the prohibition in her con- 
stitution. These facts of history must be considered when 
judgment is pronounced by posterity upon the justice of the 
act of the southern people in choosing the fearful alternative 
of war rather than submit to an invasion of their chartered 
rights under the Constitution. 

So in 1860-61 the southern people stood upon the constitu- 
tional rights as interpreted by their statesmen since the Govern- 
ment was founded, that a State in the strictest interpretation 
of the Constitution had the power never surrendered to with- 
draw from the Union should it be denied its right. 

Eleven States, with South Carolina first, seceded from the 
Union and formed the Southern Confederacy. The great con- 
flict lasted for four years. 

In this great abandonment proceeding between Uncle Sam 
and 11 of his southern daughters, which was settled in a court 
of arms, Kentucky as a State was neither a party plaintiff nor 
party defendant. She was not even corespondent, but yet she 
furnished to the North and South her full quota of as brave 
men as ever went upon the battle field in the history of the 
world. She did more; she furnished to the Union its President, 
that great and liberty-loying idol, Abraham Lincoln, and to the 
Southern Confederacy its President, that brave and patriotic 
statesman, Jefferson Davis. 

The South fought against many odds, but yet she fought for 
n principle guaranteed to her under the Federal Constitution. 
Finally, at the end of four years, at the Battle of Appomattox, 
when Gen, Lee surrendered, the sun of the Southern Confederacy 
set. The hopes of a brave and patriotic people were blighted, 
but these men were not traitors to the Government, but were 
just as patriotic and liberty loving as the men who fought to 
maintain the Union. [Applause.] 

Jefferson Davis was indicted and imprisoned for treason, but 
without trial he was acquitted of the charge, and history must 
accept this result as conclusive of the fact that this great man, 
in standing for the constitutional right of a State to withdraw 
from the Union and in resisting force to coerce the State into 
submission, was guilty of no treason, but was justified by the 
law as it then existed. Such will be the verdict of unerring 
history. Were they guilty of treason? If they were, they were 
inspired to this act by the teachings of Patrick Henry, James 
Madison, and Thomas Jefferson in their interpretation of the 
Constitution. [Applause.] 


After Lee’s surrender these soldiers, in their faded gray uni- 
forms, with their rusty canteens upon shoulders, wended their 
way to the sunny South, only to find burned homes, wrecked 
farms, and separated families. A great war debt had been con- 
tracted; Confederate money proved to be worthless; but, not- 
withstanding the unfavorable circumstances that then existed, 
they again united for grander and nobler purposes, Amid the 
ashes, wrecks, and their dead, holding the inspiration of the 
past for the future, they took their horses from the battle field 
to the furrew, their cotton, which was hidden, and sold it for 
the necessaries of life, and went with the same energies to 
rebuild the South as they had gone upon the battle fields to 
defend her, and to-day America has no better citizens in peace, 
and would have no braver soldiers in war, than those who over 
56 years ago followed Robert E. Lee as their general, the grand 
old tune of “Dixie” for their inspiration, and the “ Bonnie 
Blue Flag” as their banner. [Applause.] 

The negroes of the South, as hard as were the conditions of 
slavery, owe a thousandfold greater debt of gratitude to the 
southern people than to any other people on earth. ‘Che people 
of the South tutored the negro in the way of civilization. They 
found him a savage, fresh from the jungles of Africa. They 
have taken him by the hand and lead him up the hill of prog- 
ress and civilization and taught him there is a God, and that 
they may be the recipients of His choicest benedictions. They 
are giving him an education, And it is to the eternal credit of 
the South and its people that under the law of practically every 
Southern State each negro boy and girl draws as much per 
capita of the school fund as do the white children of the South. 

The southern people have erected negro colleges at the expense 
of the taxpayers of the South, and are maintaining them at such 
expense in order to better the condition of the negro and to give 
him an equal chance in life's battles. That the institution of 
slavery has been abolished, and that every man beneath the fold 
of our country’s flag is a freeman is the gratification of every 
man of this great Republic, and the people of the South also 
rejoice in this fact. Yet slavery was not the cause of the war, 
but the institution died as an incident of the war, and the 
southern people are exerting their best efforts to uplift and cdu- 
cate the negro, and every good colored citizen in the South will - 
agree to this statement. 

The deeds of valor and heroism of Jefferson Davis in his 
devotion to the South and to the people who had honored him 
will live in the memory of the posterity of the South so long us 
18 5 erects an altar to her heroes and so long as men have grateful 
learts, 

Mr. Speaker, wherever in this broad land of ours the ashes of 
a Confederate soldier lie, the clay that wraps his remains is the 
sepulcher of an American patriot who died for a vital principle 
of government as taught by the fathers of this Republic. His- 
tory, calm, fair, and truthful, will yet record this truth as the 
final and considered judgment of mankind. 

Not for fame or reward, 

Not for place or for rank, 

Not lured by ambition 

Or goaded by necessity, 

But in simple obedience to duty 

As they understood it, 

These men suffered all, sacrificed all, dared all—and died. 

[Applause.] 

When the war had ended, soldiers of the North and of the 
South shook hands across the graves of their comrade dead, and 
said we will be friends, we will again have a Union, one and 
undivided, and when they did this they made a Government 
that will live on united until time shall cease its flight in the 
eenturies to follow. 

I rejoice with every patriotic American to-day in the fact that 
we have a hundred million free, happy, peaceful, united, and 
patriotic people with one country, one Government, one flag, and 
one God. [Loud applause. ] 


ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 12 o'clock and 5S 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Monday, June 5, 1916, 
at 12 o'clock noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Secretary of 
the Treasury, trausmitting copy of a communication from the 
Secretary of War submitting an estimate of appropriation re- 
quired for the service of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917 
(H. Doc. No, 1190), was taken from the Speaker's table, referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XMI, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. EDMONDS, from the Committee on Claims, te which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 13674) to amend section 11 of chapter 
308 of the acts of 1909, reported the same with amendment, ac- 
companied by a report (No. 797), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. BURNETT, from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 14669) author- 
izing the acceptance by the United States Government from 
Pueblo Post, No. 8, Grand Army of the Republic, of a monument 
located on the grounds of the Federal building in Pueblo, Colo., 
reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No, 798), which said bill and report were referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 10725) granting a pension to Elizabeth Boet- 
ticher ; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 12862) granting an increase of pension to Ben- 
jamin F Crosson; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, 
and referred to the Committee on Pensions, 

A bill (H. R. 15771) granting an increase of pension to Charles 
V. Petteys; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 14677) granting a pension to Mary A. Heinz; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills were introduced and sev- 
erally referred as follows: 

By Mr. McKENZIE: A bill (H. R. 16237) authorizing the 
Secretary of War to donate to the village of Cedarville, Stephen- 
son County, III., one bronze or brass cannon or fleldpiece; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LITTLEPAGHE: A bill (H. R. 16238) to provide for 
a site and the erection thereon of a public building on the west 
side, in the city of Charleston, W. Va.; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

By Mr. RANDALL: A bill (H. R. 16239) to establish the 
Sierra Madre National Park in the State of California; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. CASEY: A bill (H. R. 16240) providing for the pur- 
chase of a site and the erection thereon of a public building at 
Plymouth, Pa.; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16241) providing for the purchase of a 
site and the erection thereon of a public building at Nanticoke, 
Pa. ; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CASEY: A bill (H. R. 16242) granting an increase of 
pension to Delight A. Allen; to the Committee on Inyalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. CLARK of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 16248) granting 
an increase of pension to Tyler W. Parker; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. GREENE of Vermont: A bill (H. R. 16244) granting 
a pension to Julia A. Harlow; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. HARRISON: A bill (H. R. 16245) for the relief of 
the legal representatives of Alicia Cornelia Hiern, deceased; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr, HAUGEN: A bill (H. R. 16246) granting an increase 
of pension to George R. Peacock; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH: A bill (H. R. 16247) granting 
an increase of pension to Sarah J. Creighton; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LAFEAN: A bill (H. R. 16248) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary Fahs; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16249) granting an increase of pension to 
Henrietta C. Ilgenfritz; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 16250) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Johnson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SISSON: A bill (H. R. 16251) for the relief of the 
widow and heirs at law of George H. White, deceased; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 16252) author- 
izing payment to certain Red Lake Indians, out of Chippewa 
Indian funds, for garden plots surrendered for school-farm use; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 


PETITIONS, ETC, 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Evidence to accompany H. R. 9934, to 
correct military record of Earl W. Shaffer; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Report of Chamber of Commerce 
of State of New York on Philippine independence bill; to the 
Committee on Insular Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Nationai Association of Vicksburg Veterans, 
in re House bill 11874; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Mrs. Edward Biddle, of Philadelphia, Pa., 
favoring an immediate report on the Susan B. Anthony amend- 
ment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Jenkin Lloyd Jones, of Chicago, III., 
“ preparedness ”; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Pictorial Review Co., of New York, op- 
posing section 7 of the Post Office appropriation bill; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. ESCH: Report of Chamber of Commerce of State of 
New York on Philippine independence bills; to the Committee on 
Insular Affairs, 

By Mr. LAFEAN: Report of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
State of New York on Philippine independence bills; to the 
Committee on Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. O'SHAUNESSY: Petition of Builders’ Iron Foundry 
of Providence, R. I., opposing rider to naval appropriation bill 
prohibiting premium payments, etc, in navy yards; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, 

Also, memorial of New England Bu. H. Co., of Providence, 
R. I., opposing proposed forms of legislation against efficiency 
methods in Government work; to the Committee on Labor, 


in re 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, June 5, 1916. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

O Lord God, our heavenly Father, impart unto us, we pray 
Thee, out of the abundance of Thy grace the qualities of mind 
and soul which shall bring us into a conscious relationship with 
Thee, that our minds may be broadened and our hearts quick- 
ened, that we may render willing and faithful service in the 
things whereunto Thou hast called us. In the spirit of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. 

The Journal of Saturday, June 3, 1916, was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had agreed to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 14864) to 
alter and amend an act entitled “An act granting lands to aid 
in the construction of a railroad and telegraph line from the 
Central Pacific Railroad, in California, to Portland, in Oregon,” 
approved July 25, 1866, as amended by the acts of 1868 and 1869, 
and to alter and amend an act entitled “An act granting lands 
to aid in the construction of a railroad and telegraph line from 
Portland to Astoria and McMinnville, in the State of Oregon,” 
approved May 4, 1870, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed bills 
of the following titles, in which the concurrence of the House of 
Representatives was requested : 

S. 5658. An act to ratify, approve, and confirm an act duly 
enacted by the Legislature of the Territory of Hawaii amend- 
ing the franchise held by the Honolulu Gas Co. (Ltd.), by ex- 
tending it to include all of the island of Oahu, Territory of 
Hawaii; 

S. 5777. An act to authorize and provide for the manufacture, 
maintenance, distribution, and supply of electric light and power 
within the Lihue district and the Koloa district, county of 
Kauai, Territory of Hawaii; 
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S. 5274. An act to ratify, approve, and confirm an act duly 
enacted by the Legislature of the Territory of Hawaii amend- 
ing the franchise held by the Hawaiian Electric Co. (Ltd.), by 
extending it to include all of the island of Oahu, Territory of 
Hawaii; and 

S. 5776. An act to amend certain public-utility franchises in 
the Territory of Hawaii; 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
without amendment bills of the following titles: 

H. R. 529. An act creating an additional land district in the 
State of California, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 4297. An act for the relief of Frances L. Llewellyn; 

H. R. 6651. An act providing fo“ the payment for certain 
services arising under the Navy Department; 

A ve It. 7817. An act to validate the homestead entry of George 
S. Clark; 

H. R. 7804. An act to authorize the issuance of patent to Oscar 
R. Howard, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 3794. An act for the relief of Thomas S. Johnson; 

re R. 2744. An act to correct title to certain lands in Colo- 
rado; 

H. R. 13474. An act to amend section 6 of an act to define and 
fix the standard of value, to maintain the parity of all forms of 
money issued or coined by the United States, to refund the 
public debt, and for other purposes, approved March 14, 1900, 
as amended by the act of March 2, 1911; 

II. R. 13112. An act to amend section 14 of the seamen’s act 
of March 4, 1915; and 

H. R. 13064. An act for the relief of the M. A. Sweeney 
Shipyards & Foundry Co. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendment bills of the following titles, in which the concur- 
rence of the House was requested: 

H. R. 14484. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said 
war; 


H. R. 13486. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions |- 


to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said 
war; 

H. R. 4767. An act authorizing the Director of the Census to 
collect and publish statistics of cotton seed and cottonseed 
products; 

H. R. 9525. An act to establish a national park in the Territory 
of Hawaii; 

H. R. 228. An act to amend the United States homestead law 
in its application to Alaska, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 8654. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
for an enlarged homestead,” approved February 19, 1909, by 
adding a new section to be known as section 7; 

II. R. 8351. An act to accept a deed of gift or conveyance from 
the Lincoln Farm Association, a corporation, to the United 
States of America, of land near the town of Hodgenville, county 
of Larue, State of Kentucky, embracing the homestead of 
Abraham Lincoln and the log cabin in which he was born, to- 
gether with the memorial hall inclosing the same; and, further, 
to accept an assignment or transfer of an endowment fund of 
$50,000 in relation thereto; and 

H. R. 449. An act to provide for the appointment of 11 super- 
vising inspectors, Steamboat-Inspection Service, in lieu of 10. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed bills 
and joint resolutions of the following titles, in which the con- 
currence of the House was requested: 

S. J. Res. 113. Joint resolution for the relief of Fred White; 

S. J. Res. 107. Joint resolution authorizing and directing the 
Director of the Census to collect and publish statistics of mar- 
riage and divorce; 

S. J. Res. 50. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of the 
Interior to sell the coal deposits in and under certain public 
lands to the Republic Coal Co., a corporation; 

S. J. Res. 114. Joint resolution withholding from allotment the 
unallotted lands or public domain of the Creek Nation or Tribe 
of Indians and providing for the sale thereof, and for other 
purposes ; 

S. 1098. An act to adjust and settle the claims of the loyal 
Shawnee and loyal absentee Shawnee Tribe of Indians and to 
report the same to Congress; 

S. 3069. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to amend 
an act entitled ‘An act to amend an act entitled “An act to 
regulate commerce,” approved February 4, 1887, and all acts 
amendatory thereof, and to enlarge the powers of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission,” approved March 4, 1915; 

S. 2543. An act for the relief of the State of Kentucky; 


S. 4176. An act authorizing and directing the Secretary of War 
to make certain provisions for the care of Federal and Confed- 
erate veteran soldiers who served in the War between the States, 
1861 to 1865, to enable them to unite in participation of a na- 
tional reunion and peace jubilee to commemorate the victories 
and virtues resulting in the half century of peace and prosperity 
to the American Nation, to be held in the national domain within 
ee National Military Park October 16, 17, 18, and 19, 

S. 3020. An act waiving the age limit for admission to the 
anaes Corps of the United States Navy in the case of John B, 

ostick ; 

S. 2458. An act authorizing the Cowlitz Tribe of Indians re- 
siding in the State of Washington to submit claims to the Court 
of Claims; 

S. 640. An act for the relief of Ellen B. Monahan; 

S. 5268. An act for the relief of the Copper River & North- 
western Railway Co.; 

S. 5082. An act adding certain lands to the Missoula National 
Forest, Mont. ; { 

S. 3617. An act for the relief of Elizabeth Davis; 

S. 4807. An act to prevent the disclosure of national-defense 
Secrets; 

S. 5724. An act authorizing the construction of a public build- 
ing in the city of Durango, Colo. ; 

S. 3346. An act conferring jurisdiction on the Court of Claims 
to adjudicate the claims of the State of Massachusetts ; 

S. 5103. An act authorizing and directing the Secretary of 
War to lease to Charleston-Dunbar Traction Co. a certain strip 
or parcel of land owned by the United States Government on 
the Great Kanawha River in West Virginia; ` 

S. 8618. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
subdivide a part of the town site of Plummer, Idaho, and for 
other purposes; 

S. 5911. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows 
and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors; 

S. 1094. An act conferring jurisdiction on the Court of Claims 
to hear and determine and report to Congress on claims of the 
Ponca Tribe of Indians against the United States; 

S. 1093. An act to permit the Denison Coal Co. to relinquish 
certain lands embraced in its Choctaw and Chickasaw coal 
lease and to include within said lease other lands within the 
segregated coal area; 

S. 5379. An act validating certain homestead entries; 

S. 1308. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to establish 
circuit courts of appeals and to define and regulate in certain 
eases the jurisdiction of the courts of the United States, and for 
other purposes,” approved March 3, 1891; 

S. 743. An act for the relief of Moses Chauncey ; 

S. 1045. An act to provide for the erection of a public building 
at Prescott in the State of Arizona; 

S. 4251. An act to authorize the Ponca Tribe of Indians tò 
appear in and be made parties to any suits filed in the Court of 
Claims by the Omaha Tribe; 

S. 5495. An act for the relief of Edward J. Lynch, collector of 
internal revenue for the district of Minnesota ; 

S. 4884. An act providing for the refund of duties collected on 
flax-preparatory machines, parts, and accessories imported sub- 
sequently to August 5, 1909, and prior to January 1, 1911; 

S. 4282. An act to permit the State of Wyoming to relinquish 
and to select other lands from the public domain in lieu thereof ; 

S. 5672. An act for the relief of sundry building and loan as- 
sociations ; 

S. 34. An act granting to the State of Utah title to certain 
lands in said State for use as a fish hatchery ; 

S. 4253. An act conferring jurisdiction on the Court of Claims 
to hear, determine. and report to Congress on claims of the 
Towa Tribe of Indians against the United States; 

S. 4586. An act to protect and conserve the halfbut fisheries of 
the Pacific Ocean, to establish closed seasons in halibut fishing 
in certain waters thereof, and to restrict the landing of halibut 
in the United States of America and the Territory of Alaska 
during the closed seasons established ; 

S. 3012. An act for the relief of Elizabeth T. Wells; 

S. 1046. An act to provide for the purchase of a site for a 
public building in the city of Bisbee, Ariz. ; : 

S. 3265. An act for the extension, remodeling, and improve- 
ment of the public building at Jefferson City, Mo.; 

S. 3294. An act to appropriate a sum of money to pay Rhoda 
Menz, W. W. Christmas, and James M. Christmas, heirs of 
Myra Clarke Gaines, for certain lands in Louisiana ; 

S. 5503. An act to provide for the purchase of u site for the 
erection of a Federal building at Georgetown, Del. ; 
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S. 4866. An act to carry out the findings of the Court of 
Claims in the case of the Commercial Pacifie Cable Co.; 

S. 5398. An act to increase the limit of cost of post-office site 
and building at Millville, N. J.; 

S. 5447. An act providing for the erection of a public build- 
ing at Taylor, Tex.; 

S. 5615. An act granting certain lands to the State of Wash- 
ington for park pu 

S. 4862. An act to exclude intoxicating liquors from national 
par ks and national forest reserves; 

5751. An act authorizing the "addition of certain lands to 
tus ‘Wyoming National Forest, Wyo.; 

S. 5863. An act authorizing the health officer of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to issue a permit for the removal of the 
remains of the late Charles H. Bingham from Congressional 
Cemetery, District of Columbia, to Lock Haven, Pa.; 

S. 739. An act for the relief of James F. Cole; 

S. 1362. An act for the relief of Lester A. Rockwell; and 

S. 2852. An act for the relief of John F. Considine. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


A message, in writing, from the President of the United 
States was communicated to the House of Representatives by 
Mr. Sharkey, one of his secretaries, who also informed the 
House of Representatives that the President had approved and 
Signed bills of the following titles: 

On June 3. 1916: 

II. R. 12766. An act for making further and more effectual 
provision for the national defense, and for other purposes. 

On June 5, 1916: 

H. R. 12848. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and cer- 
tan widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of 
said war. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


Mr. ASWELL rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Louisiana rise? 

Mr. ASWELL. I rise to ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks by printing a short resolution indorsing vocational 
education. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Louisiana asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing 
a short resolution indorsing vocational education. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURNMENT OF THE SENATE FROM JUNE 3 TO JUNE s. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
cced for three minutes, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for three minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANN. The last paragraph of section 5 of the Consti- 
tution of the United States reads as follows: 

Neither House, aorin the session of Congress, shall, without the 
consent of the other, adjourn for more than three days, nor to any 
other place than that in which the two Houses shall be sitting. 

The Recorp shows that on Saturday, June 3, in the Senate of 
the United States one of the Senators moved that the Senate 
adjourn in accordance with a unanimous-consent agreement. 
The motion was agreed to, and under the order previously made 
the Senate adjourned until Thursday, June 8, 1916, at 12 o’clock 
meridian. 

I do not know whether it is the business of the House of 
Representatives to tell the Senate of the United States to obey 
the Constitution. I am not sure thaf it may be, so that I do not 
propose to offer anything. I do not know but that the claim 
may be that adjourning from Saturday, June 3, to Thursday, 
June 8, which includes one Sunday, is only an adjournment for 
three days; but I feel quite certain that the universal custom 
in the House has been—and I think the universal custom in the 
Senate heretofore has been—that an adjournment from the 3d 
of June to the 8th of June was more than three days, although 
it included one Sunday. 

I do not know what the effect would be if the Senate should 
conclude to adjourn for a month; whether there would be any- 
thing that the House could do; but I do not wish the incident 
to pass without some notice being taken of it, because it seems 
to me it is a flat violation of the Constitution for the Senate to 
adjourn for more than three days without the consent of the 
House, and that an adjournment from Saturday until Thursday 
is an adjournment for at least four days, in violation of the 
Constitution. 
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The SPEAKER. The Chair would like to inquire of the gen- 
tleman—because it is an interesting point undoubtedly—in case 
they adjourned for more than three days what would happen? 

Mr. MANN. I do not know what happened. Nobody has ever, 
tried it before, I believe. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. It is a fracture of the Constitution. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. StaypEN] sug- 
gests that what happened is a fracture of the Constitution. 

Mr. GARRETT. Did the Senate adjourn or did it take a 
recess? 

Mr. MANN. It adjourned according to a motion, as shown 
in the Recorp, and I think that was a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment in the Senate, as shown in the Recorp heretofore. 

Mr. HEFLIN took the chair as Speaker pro tempore. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. When the gentleman gets through, 
I would like to say a word or two myself. I would like to have 
five minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Missouri 
asks unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The question that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mann] raises is a very fine point, and it 
comes very nearly being a fundamental question. The consti- 
tutional provision cited by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mann] is this: “Neither House during a session of Congress 
shall, without the consent of the other, adjourn for more than 
three days,” section 5, Article I. The Senate, it seems, adjourned 
from Saturday to Thursday—four days, not counting Sunday, 
a clear violation of the provision of the Constitution aforesaid. 

Most of the Members have come in in recent years; at least 
they have not been here 20 years. The present Senator, JAMES 
IAMuLLrox Lewis, of Illinois, an exceedingly brilliant man, made 
a national reputation when he was in this House—he was here 
only two years—from the State of Washington, and he made it 
on one question. Of course, he made a whole lot of interesting 
speeches on other questions, but he first attracted national atten- 
tion on the paragraph of the Constitution just cited by the gen- 
leman from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. When the House passed the 
Dingley tariff bill in the spring of 1897 Mr. Speaker Reed, who 
entertained a great prejudice against the Senate, and was not 
mealy-mouthed about expressing it, made up his mind that the 
House should not do anything the rest of that summer, so that 
public attention would be concentrated upon the Senate, to see 
it dawdle. What he was up to really was very largely to bring 
the Senate into contempt. He would not appoint the committees, 
and of course everybody knows you can not transact any busi- 
ness here without committees, except upon extraordinary occa- 
sions, such as the repeal of the purchasing clause of the silver 
law by agreement without the appointment of a committee. We 
took that up and debated it. 

The point that Senator Lewis made his great reputation on 
was this: That that clause of the Constitution which was read 
by the gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. Mann] provided that one 
House of Congress can not adjourn more than three days at a 
time without the consent of the other. Speaker Reed held with 
the old-time lawyers that Sunday was dies non, no day, and 
he made two adjournments cover seven days in the teeth of that 
provision of the Constitution. Speaker Henderson and Speaker 
CANNON and myself have all followed the ruling of Speaker 
Reed. It may have been wrong originally, but it was a very 
convenient ruling, so we let it go at that. 

Whenever the House met during the period of adjourning three 
days at a time we did not have anything else to do, and Col. 
Lewis exploited his claim that Congress was not in session at 
all; that the fact that the House adjourned for more than three 
days practically adjourned Congress sine die, and he kept it up 
here time after time, week in and week out, with other consti- 
tutional lawyers occasionally helping him out. I shall never 
forget that one morning our friend the cartoonist Berryman, 
one of the most amiable of mortals, had an immense picture of 
Mr. Speaker Reed lying flat on his back and Col. Lewis stand- 
ing triumphantly on top of his stomach. 

One of the funniest things that ever happened in this House 
grew out of that. As long as Mr. Speaker Reed was in a good 
humor he listened to these constitutional hair-splitters with 
patience and apparently with pleasure, but one morning he was 
in a bad humor, and Jerry Simpson, of Kansas, one of the best 
rough-and-tumble debaters that ever sat in this House, tackled 
this great constitutional question. Speaker Reed said he was 
not in order and peremptorily made him take his seat. Mr. 
Bland, of Missouri, moved that Jerry be allowed to proceed in 
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order, That seemed like a reasonable request, but they had a 
wrangle about it and a roll call on it, and on that roll call it was 
solemnly decided that Jerry Simpson, one of the ablest men in 
the House, should not proceed in order. Now, if Jerry had let 
them alone he would have been all right, but while the clerks 
were adding up that vote—the Members generally could tell 
by ear how it had gone—Mr. Richardson, of Tennessee, went up 
the aisle to where Jerry was sitting and said, “Jerry, when 
Reed anounces that vote, you get up and ask him where you 
are at.“ So Jerry got up, looking as solemn as an owl, and said, 
„Mr. Speaker, you have decided that I can not speak out of 
order. The House has just decided that I can not proceed in 
order. I want to know where I am at.“ As quick as lightning 
Mr. Reed said, That is one of the things that no mortal man 
has ever been able to find out.“ [Laughter.] 

I would like to know if the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
MANN] or anybody else has any suggestion about what happens 
when the Senate, or the House either, violates the Constitution 
in this regard. It is a very serious question. If the Senate can 
adjourn for four days without the consent of the House. it can 
adjourn for four weeks, and so can the House. The point 
raised ın court might knock out and invalidate important laws. 
The statement in the Recorp that the Senate adjourned from 
Saturday until Thursday may be a misprint. I hope it is, be- 
cuuse 

Mr. MANN. It is not a misprint. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. It is then a clear case of a viola- 
tion of that provision of the Constitution, because Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday are four days, not saying 
anything about Sunday. Everybody agrees now that Speaker 
Reed was right about that, and that Sunday is dies non, but we 
have to count either Saturday or Thursday, and so we have 
four days. It is worth looking into. 

Mr. GARRETT. Did the Senate notify the House of its 
action? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. No. 

Mr. GARRETT. Was any resolution adopted by the House 
on the subject? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. No. 

The SPEAKER resumed the chair, 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, if the Senate has not com- 
municated to the House the resolution it adopted, providing for 
an adjournment until Thursday, I am frank to say that T do 
not see how we can take official notice of it. Personally I should 
like to present a resolution of regret that the Senate has violated 
the Constitution of the United States; but if it has not been 
communicated to us officially, we do not know officially that the 
Senate has adjourned. We know from the Recorp, but the 
Recorp is not official. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman knows that one House never 
communicates to the other the fact that it has taken an adjourn- 
ment for three days. 

Mr. GARRETT. They do not ask the consent of the House, 
but they unve usually communicated the fact that they took an 
adjournment for three days. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, no; they never do, and we never send word 
to the Senate that we have adjourned for three days. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT. Certainly. 

Mr. NORTON. The gentleman is an authority on parliamen- 
tary law. What would he say would be the proper procedure 
if the Senate should adjourn for 30 days without notifying the 
House? Would it be proper for the House to take some action 
to compel the Senate to continue in session? 

Mr. GARRETT. T do not know whether it would be proper 
or not. I think it might be in order to pass a resolution express- 
ing our regret. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, when a resolution 
providing for the final adjournment of Congress is passed by one 
House it has no effect until the other House concurs in that reso- 
lution. Now, the Senate having adjourned for four days, five 
days, including Sunday, or a longer time than they have the right 
to adjourn under the Constitution without the consent of the 
House, it seems to me that action of the Senate is of no more 
binding effect than a resolution to adjourn sine die would have if 
passed by the Senate but not concurred in by the House. The 
proper course would be—the Senate having passed a resolution 
providing for an adjournment for five days, or for four days ex- 
cluding Sunday—to send the resolution to the House and ask the 
House to concur in it. Then, if the House should not concur in 
the resolution, it would have no force or effect under the Constitu- 
tion, and the Senate would be constructively in session, and it 
could meet to-day or to-morrow. 

Mr. GARRETT. Suppose, as the gentleman from North Da- 
kota suggests, the Senate should adjourn for 30 days, 


Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. That would be a nullity and have 
no effect, unless the House should concur in the resolution. An 
adjournment by the Senate for four days is, in my opinion, of no 
effect until the House concurs in it, because such an adjournment 
would be without constitutional authority. Like a resolution 
to adjourn sine die, it would not be binding and would have no 
effect whatever unless the House should concur in its action. 

Mr. GARRETT. That is probably true, but I think we ought 
to resolve that we regret to hear that the greatest legislative 
pody in the world has violated the Constitution of the United 

ates. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Does not the gentleman think it would be 
worth while to first determine if they have violated the Consti- 
tution of the United States? 

Mr. GARRETT. I think they have. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I think it is quite doubtful if they have. 


OREGON & CALIFORNIA RAILROAD LAND GRANTS. 


Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the conference report on the Oregon & 
California lroad land grants. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the conference 
report on the Oregon & California Railroad bill. 

Mr. MANN. I think the gentleman should first present the 
conference report on the part of the managers of the House. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, I present the conference report. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Conference report on the bill (H. R. 14864 
act entitled “An act granting lands to aid in the construction of a rail- 
road and tel ph line from the Central Pacific Railroad, in California, 
to Portland, Oregon,” approved July 25, 1866, as amended by the 
acts of 1868 and 1869, and to alter and amend an act entitled “An act 
granting lands to aid in the construction of a railroad and telegraph 
line from Portland to Astoria and McMinnville, in the State of Oregon,” 
approved May 4, 1870, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the conference 
report. Is there objection? 

Mr. MONDELL. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to ask the gentleman from Oklahoma if there is 
any special hurry about this matter, if it can not be taken up 
to-morrow and have the report printed in the Recorp? 

Mr. FERRIS. The gentleman knows that it was debated to 
great length in the Senate and that the conference report was 
acted on Saturday. There is an additional reason, the injunc- 
tion expires on June 9, and, further, one of the Oregon Members 
on that side of the House wants to take the train this afternoon 
for Chicago. ‘ 

Mr. MONDELL. The Senate does not meet until Thursday, 
and unless there is some special reason why the matter should 
be disposed of to-day I think it would be better to take it up 
to-morrow. 

Mr. FERRIS, One of the gentlemen from Oregon wants to go 
to the convention and wants to leave at 2 o'clock. There can be 
no objection; the conference report has been printed in the 
Recorp in the Senate proceedings on Saturday. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The conference report is as follows: 


to alter and amend an 


CONFERENCE REPORT. 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill H. R. 
14864, entitled “An act to alter and amend an act entitled ‘An 
act granting lands to aid in the construction of a railroad and 
telegraph line from the Central Pacific Railroad, in California, 
to Portland in Oregon,’ approved July 25, 1866, as amended by 
the acts of 1868 and 1869, and to alter and amend an act entitled 
‘An act granting lands to aid in the construction of a railroad 
and telegraph line from Portland to Astoria and McMinnville, 
in the State of Oregon,’ approved May 4, 1870, and for other 
purposes,” having met, after full and free conference have agreed 
to recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 1 


and 6. 
That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 4, 5, and 10, and agree to the 


same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 2, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Omit the matter inserted by said nmend- 
ment, and on page 9 of the bill, in line 11, after the word “ re- 
siding,” insert the following: “ whether such lands shall be of 
class 2 or class 8 and ”; and the Senate agree to the same. 
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That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 3, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: 

“The timber on lands of class 2 shall be sold for cash by the 
Secretary of the Interior, in cooperation with the Secretary of 
Agriculture, or otherwise, to citizens of the United States, as- 
sociations of such citizens, and corporations organized under 
the laws of the United States, or any State, Territory, or Dis- 
trict thereof, at such times, in such quantities, and under such 
plan of public competitive bidding as in the judgment of the 
Secretary of the Interior may produce the best results: Pro- 
vided, That said Secretary shall have the right to reject any bid 
where he has reason to believe that the price offered is inade- 
quate, and may reoffer the timber until a satisfactory bid is 
received: Provided further, That upon application of a qualified 
purchaser that any legal subdivision shall be separately offered 
for sale such subdivision shall be separately offered be- 
fore being included in any offer of a larger unit, if such ap- 
plication be filed within 90 days prior to such offer: And pro- 
vided further, That said timber shall be sold as rapidly as 
reasonable prices can be secured therefor in a normal market. 

“The Secretary of the Interior shall as soon as the purchase 
price is fully paid by any person purchasing under the provisions 
of this section issue to such purchaser a patent conveying the 
timber and expressly reserving the land to the United States. 
The timber thus purchased may be cut and remoyed by the 
purchaser, his heirs or assigns, within such period as may be 
fixed by the Secretary of the Interior, which period shall be 
designated in the patent; all rights under said patent shall 
cease and terminate at the expiration of said period: Provided, 
That in the event the timber is removed prior to the expiration 
of suid perioc the Secretary of the Interior shall make due an- 
nouncement thereof, whereupon all rights under the patent shall 
cease. 

“No timber shall be removed until the issuance of patent 
thereof. All timber sold under this act shall be subject to-the 
taxing power of the States apart from the land as soon as 
patents are issued as provided for herein.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 7, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: On page 9 of the bill, in lines 1 and 2. 
strike out the words “by the Secretary of the Interior“; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 8, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: After the comma inserted at the be- 
ginning of said amendment, strike out the words “ after which” 
and in lieu thereof insert the word “thereafter”; and, on page 
14 of the bill, in line 5, omit the period after the words “ United 
States”; and the Senate agree to the same, 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 9, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: “ Twenty-five per cent of the 
remainder shall be paid to the State treasurer of the State to 
which the land is located, to be and become a part of the ir- 
reducible school fund of the State; 25 per cent shall be pald to 
the treasurer of the county for common schools, roads, high- 
ways, bridges, and port districts, to be apportioned by the 
county courts for the several purposes above named; 40 per 
cent shall be paid into, reserved, and appropriated as a part of 
the fund created by the act of Congress approved June 17, 1902, 
known as the reclamation act; 10 per cent shall become a part 
of the general fund in the Treasury of the United States; and 
of the balance remaining in said Oregon and California land- 
grant fund, from whatsoever source derived, 25 per cent shall 
be paid to the State treasurer of the State in which the land 
is located, to be and become a part of the irreducible school 
fund of the State; 25 per cent shall be paid to the treasurer 
of the county for common schools, roads, highways, bridges, 
and port districts, to be apportioned by the county courts for 
the several purposes above named; and the remainder shall be- 
come a part of the general fund in the Treasury of the United 
States“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Scorr FERRIS, 
E. T. TAYLOR, 
I. L. LENROOT, 
Managers at the conference on the part of the House. 
GEORGE E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
C. S. THOMAS, 
THOMAS STERLING, 
Managers at the conference on the part of ihe Senate. 


Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, I wish to comment upon the con- 
ference report only to the extent of explaining briefly some of the 
matters agreed upon by the conferees of the Senate and House. 
The timber is to be sold for cash only. ‘The proceeds derived from 
the sales of timber and lands are to be divided in the same pro- 
portions as in the bill as it passed the House between State and 
national uses—that is, one-half to each. Forty per cent of the 
proceeds go to the general reclamation fund for use anywhere 
in the United States and 10 per cent to the United States Treas- 
ury. Twenty-five per cent of the proceeds are to be paid to the 
State treasurer for the irreducible school fund and 25 per cent 
to the county treasurers for common schools, roads, bridges, 
highways, and port districts, to be apportioned among them by 
the county courts. I understand it to be the purpose of the 
conferees that the amount received by any county at any time 
shall depend upon the area of grant lands within that county 
and the amount of sales therefrom, Prior to any distribution as 
above provided, the preferred claims must be paid to the rail- 
road and to the Government. I wish again to protest vigorously 
that we have not received that portion of the proceeds of the 
grant to which we are by every consideration of right and 
justice entitled. The amendment I offered on May 24, when the 
bill was before the House, allotting to the State school fund 
practically 40 per cent of the proceeds and to the counties and 
municipal subdivisions also 40 per cent for roads, ports, and so 
forth, was fairer and should have been agreed to. I also feel 
that another contention of mine for more liberal treatment of 
the homesteaders was based upon sound policy and fairness. 

Mr. NORTON, . Would it not be well for the chairman of the 
committee to explain the conference report? 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, I can explain the changes and 
modifications, I think, in two or three sentences. As the Dill 
passed the House, roughly speaking, 50 per cent of the proceeds 
went to the State of Oregon and 50 per cent to the United States 
Government—40 per cent of the Government's part goes through 
the avenue of the Reclamation Service. As the bill passed the 
Senate it was raised to 90 per cent for the State of Oregon and 
only 10 per cent for the United States Government. In the 
conference the conferees came back to the fifty-fifty provision 
with one modification. The bill as it passed the House, and we 
still retain the provision providing for a suit for accounting 
and determining what, if any, excess the railroad had received 
more than it was entitled to. As the bill passed the House it 
carried all of the money to be recovered from the railroad as 
the result of the accounting to the Government, and the House 
yielded in conference to the extent of giving 50 per cent to go to 
the State and retaining 50 for the Government. Nobody knows 
what the surplus will be, but probably $200,000 or $300,000. 
There was also a little modification made on the method of 
selling the timber. The House will remember that there was 
some controversy about that as it went through. None of us 
were sure of the best way to sell it, but a good many different 
views were held. The Senate conferees yielded some of their 
positions, and we yielded some of ours, and brought in a com- 
promise provision which we think is better than that of cither 
the House or the Senate. 

Mr, MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERRIS. Certainly. 

Mr. MONDELL. Amendment No. 3, in regard to which the 
House has receded from its disagreement and agreed to the 
same with an amendment, seems to be a very important pro- 
vision. As I read the conference report, it would seem that it 
has very materially modified the provision in regard. to the 
disposition of the timber. The bill as it passed the House pro- 
vided that the timber should be sold for cash or payments not 
exceeding 10 equal annual installments. The provision as agreed 
to in conference seems to provide for the sale of the timber for 
cash only. 

Mr. FERRIS. That is true. 

Mr. MONDELL. That is a very important departure. It 
would, of course, give great advantage to those who have ready 
cash to put up. What was the argument in favor of that sort 
of departure from the House provision? 

Mr. FERRIS. The Senate provision as they passed it pro- 
vided for cash sales only, and provided that the purchasers 
could retain title to the timber and possession of the land from 
which the timber was removed indefinitely, no time limit. 
That seemed to us to be very objectionable both for the sale of 
the timber and the handling of the land. It becomes a very 
important question as to when the property can become taxable, 
Tn the sale of the timber on time no one knows when they would 
cut it, how we could collect for it, and that leaves the thing all 
in the air and made it difficult for the Government to protect 
itself. In order to clean up all these questions—taxation, the 
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sale of the timber, the collection of the proceeds on the sale of 
Government property—we decided on this provision. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman will recall that 
when the bill was under consideration I called attention to the 
fact that the provision in the bill, a new and novel one, for the 
issuance of a patent to the timber after all payments were made, 
might relieve, or would relieve, the purchaser from all taxes 
until he had paid his last installment, and I suggested that there 
would be no difficulty to amend that and make the land taxable 
by providing for the issuance of a certificate of sale. 

Mr. FERRIS. I remember that. 

Mr. MONDELL. And the land would become immediately 
ti xable upon the issuance of a certificate of sale and upon the 
first payment. The change that has been made by the com- 
mittee authorizing the sales only for cash undoubtedly would 
give a very great advantage to the large timber companies as 
against persons of small means who might desire to make these 
purchases. 

Mr. FERRIS. Let me call the gentleman’s attention to the 
fact that the Secretary of the Interior is given full power to 
reject any and all bids, and the provision forcing the Secretary 
to sell in 40-acre tracts is still preserved. We thought that 
was about as good as we could do. I may say that I was very 
much in favor of having the property sold on time; I thought 
it would bring more sold in that way, and thought perhaps it 
might help some one to buy land who could not otherwise buy; 
but we were confronted with this proposition: We had to do 
one of three things. We either had to sell the property on time 
and take outside security or we had to deny the State the right 
of taxation or, third, we had to sell it with a proviso that it 
was taxable from the date of sale. None of the three seemed 
satisfactory. If we allowed it to be taxed before it was paid for 
the State of Oregon would, of course, tax it; and if the pur- 
chaser refused to pay the taxes, the Government would lose it 
by a tax sale. In any time sale we encounter perplexing ques- 
tions when you come to sell personal property of the Govern- 
ment on time. The provision was the best that we could do. 
It may not be free from objection. In fact, I doubt if it is, but 
it represents the combined judgment of your conferees, who 
worked very faithfully to solve it correctly. 

Mr. Speaker, unless some one desires time, I ask for a vote. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the con- 
ference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 


TRAINING THE ORGANIZED MILITIA, 


Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill H. R. 15005, an act 
to appropriate $200,000 for training the Organized Militia of 
any State, Territory, or of the District of Columbia, with Senate 
amendments thereto, and ask that the same be laid before the 
House. 

The Senate amendments were read. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, I move to concur in all of the Senate 
amendments. 

The Senate amendments were agreed to. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
Brirt, for one week. 

ACTS, ETC., OF PORTO RICO LEGISLATURE (H. DOC, NO. 1191). 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

As required by section 81 of the act of Congress approved 
April 12, 1900, entitled “An act temporarily to provide revenue 
and a civil government for Porto Rico, and for other purposes,” 
I transmit herewith copies of the acts and resolutions enacted 
by the Eighth Legislative Assembly of Porto Rico during its 
second session (Feb. 14 to Apr. 13, 1916, inclusive). 

These acts and resolutions have not previously been trans- 
mitted to Congress and none of them has been printed. 

` Wooprow WILSON, 
THe Warre House, June 6, 1916. 
The SPEAKER. ‘This will be referred to the Committee on 


Insular Affairs and ordered printed. The documents are not 
ordered printed. 


CALENDAR FOR UNANIMOUS CONSENT. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the first bill on the 
Calendar for Unanimous Consent. 


FRAUDULENT ENLISTMENT. 
The first business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent was 

the bill (H. R. 7619) to repeal section 3 of section 1342 of the 

Revised Statutes of the United States, enacted July 27, 1892. 


The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, there 
are a number of bills on the calendar that might be objected to 
and passed over, and in view of the absence of a good many 
Members of the House, owing to the Republican convention at 
Chicago this week, I am going to suggest that instead of bills 
objected to being stricken off the calendar, they be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minois asks unanimous 
consent that when a bill is called and there is objection made to 
it, it may be passed over without prejudice. Is there objection? 

There was no objection? 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, do I understand that the gen- 
8 from Illinois will not object to the consideration of this 

Mr. MANN. I am going to object to its consideration to-day. 
ars GORDON. And there is no use in discussing the merits 

Mr. MANN. Not to-day. It will go over and have its place 
on the calendar. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GORDON. Under the unanimous-consent agreement just 
entered into on the suggestion of the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Maxx], what would be the status of a bill that was ob- 
jected to? 

The SPEAKER. If any one objects to a bill under the unani- 
mous-consent agreement just secured, instead of that objection 
striking it from the calendar it goes over without prejudice. 

Mr, MANN. It keeps its place on the calendar. 

The SPEAKER. That is because of the peculiar condition 
in which we find ourselves to-day. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of this bill? 

Mr. MANN. I object. 

The SPEAKER. It will go over without prejudice. 


RECORDS, ETC., OF COMMON CARRIERS. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill H. R. 722, to amend section 20 of an act to regulate 
commerce approved February 4, 1887, as amended, and for other 


purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, there is a minority report of a 
gentleman who is not present. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I do not think the gentleman who made 
the minority report intends to delay the bill. I have talked 
to him about it. If the gentleman objects, of course, under the 
agreement it will go over. 

Mr. MANN. It will have to go over in view of the minority 


report. 
The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman object? 
Mr. MANN. 
I was praying the gentleman would not 
object. 
The SPEAKER. ‘The Clerk will report the next bill. 
INVESTIGATION OF CONDITIONS RELATING TO INTERSTATE AND 
FOREIGN COMMERCE. 


The next business in order on the Calendar for Unanimous 
Consent was Senate joint resolution 60, creating a joint sub- 
committee from the membership of the Senate Committee on 
Interstate Commerce and the House Committee en Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce to investigate the conditions relating to 
interstate and foreign commerce, and the necessity of further 
legislation relating thereto, and defining the powers and duties 
of such subcommittee. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Under the agreement I object. 

The SPEAKER. The joint resolution goes oyer under the 
agreement. 

MEMORIAL TO JAMES BUCHANAN. 

The next business in order on the Calendar for Unanimous 
Consent was House joint resolution 145, authorizing the erec- 
tion, on the public grounds in the city of Washington, D. O., 
of a statue of James Buchanan, a former President of the 
United States. 

The Clerk read the title. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, ctc., That the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, be, 
and he is ery: authorized and directed to grant permission to the 
trustees designa in the will of Mrs. Harriet Lane Johnston for the 
erection of a memorial to James Buchanan, a former President of the 
United States, on public grounds of the United States in the city of 
Washington, „ C., in the southern portion of Meridian Hill Park, 
between Fifteenth, Sixteenth, W, and Euclid Streets NW.: Provided, 
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That t the: soriga ani location of said memorial and the plan for the There was no objection. 


unds connessa with its site 1 be approved by 

the Commission of Fine Arts, and that the United S be appr 

to no expense in or by the erection of said inte Ns 
The committee amendment was read, as follows: 


Page 1, lines 9 and 10, strike out after the word “Columbia” the 
words “in the southern portion of Meridian Hill Park, between Fif- 
teenth, Sixteenth, W, and Euchd Streets NW.“ 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, unless some gentleman wants 
information about it I have nothing to say. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. My information is that the Fine Arts Commission 
approved the site for this monument in the Meridian Hill Park. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. In the southern extremity of it. 

Mr, MANN. That being the case, is it not safer to disagree to 
the Senate amendment so we will know that that is where it will 
go? I do not believe we ought ever to pass a bill for a monument 
that may be stuck no one knows where, and as long as they have 
made up their minds just now I would like for them to continue 
in that frame of mind, and that we should disagree to the Senate 
amendment and let it be put where they say they expect to put it. 


be put 


` Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr, Speaker, I have not a copy of the bill 
here— Š 
Mr. MANN. The bil) provides that this monument shall be 


located in the southern portion of Meridian Hill Park, between 
Fifteenth, Sixteenth, W, and Euclid Streets NW., and that is 
the present expectation. I think if it is to go through it 
ought to be located there and not located in Potomac Park or 
some other place—Monument Park, probably. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I am willing to accept the sug- 
gestion of the gentleman from Illinois, and I presume the gentle- 
man from Maryland [Mr. Coapy], who was requested by Mr. 
Linruicum, the author of the bill, to see that it was reported 
and to represent it here to-day, would be willing to do that, and 
it is my understanding, as it is that of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois, that this Commission of Fine Arts decided that the appro- 
priate place for the erection of the monument is in the southern 
extremity of Meridian Hill Park. What was the suggestion of 
the gentleman from Minois? 

Mr. MANN. To disagree to the committee amendment, 

The SPEAKER, Without objection, the committee amend- 
ment is disagreed to. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MEEKER. I do not know whether this is the right place 
for an inquiry, but I would like to know if the matter in regard 
to the Key monument has passed entirely from the control of 
Congress? I notice a protest on the part of his son to the 
design. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas can answer that 
question. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I did not catch the gentleman's question. 

Mr. MEEKER. I desire to know if the entire control of the 
design of the Francis Key monument has passed from the con- 
trol of the House? That was left to the commission, and there 
was a disagreement between his son and a number—— 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, my information is that the 
matter has been entirely settled. A protest from his son was 
sent recently fo the White House opposing the design. I think 
I saw the report in the papers, and that is the only information 
I have—— 

Mr. MEEKER. Any action? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. And a reply was received from the Execu- 
tive that the matter had been settied and the design accepted. 

Mr. MEEKER. Nothing could be done? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Nothing could be done. 

Mr. MANN. I think we had better lay this aside temporarily. 
The Senate has not passed the bill. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Has not passed the bill? Then the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Illinois is simply to definitely fix 


the location? 
That has already been disagreed to. 

Mr. COADY rose. 

ey SPEAKER. This joint resolution is on the Union Cal- 
endar. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
consider the joint resolution in the House as in the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent that the joint resolution be considered in the House as 
in the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 
The action of the House a while ago disagreeing to the amend- 
ment is reaffirmed, without objection. 


The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Stayrpen, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the joint resolution was passed was laid on the table. 


THE AVIATION SERVICE. 


The next business in order on the Calendar for Unanimous 
Consent was S. J. Res. 65, a joint resolution creating a joint 
commission of Congress to investigate the Aviation Service of 
the United States Army. 

The Clerk read the title. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois objects. 


RESTORATION OF HOMESTEAD RIGHTS. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 8492) to restore homestead rights in certain 


cases. 
2 SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of the 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to know whether the gentleman in charge of the bill 
would be willing to amend it so as to include some of my people 
up in Minnesota? 

Mr. FERRIS. I would, but it would bring other objections 
and cause trouble in other places. I hope the gentleman will 
not object. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. The amendment I offer only extends the 
relief provided in the bill to others equally deserving. There 
were 11 townships ceded out of the Chippewa Indian Reservation. 
The law provided that these lands must be sold at not less than 
$4 an acre. Now, those lands were too swampy to live on for 
many years after purchase, and practically every man that 
purchased has lost the land he got. Now, it seems to me, in 
view of that situation, we ought to be willing to admit those 
people to the same sort of relief as we are offering in this bill. 

Mr. FERRIS. I am not objecting to the gentleman’s amend- 
ment. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I will send it to the Speaker's table and 
have it read, or give the gentleman a copy of it. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I do not think the House ought 
to consider, without a committee having acted on it, an amend- 
ment of that kind. We can not afford to do business in that 
way here. 

Mr. FERRIS. I said to the gentleman that he could offer an 
amendment and I personally would not object to it. I think it 
is a just amendment. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I am not prepared to have an amendment 
come up in that way without committee action. 

Mr. FERRIS. I do not think the gentleman from Kentucky 
will object to it himself when he hears it. 

Mr. SHERLEY. That may be; but we ought not to legislate 
with public lands in that way. I announce now that if the gen- 
tleman is going to accept that amendment, I will object to the 
bill that is now pending. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. If the gentleman will permit, this is in 
line with the bill itself. The only real difference is that this 
bill gives a new homestead if a person has paid $5. My amend- 
ment gives $1 where $4 has been paid. 

Mr. SHERLEY. If the gentleman please, that is not the 
point at all. We have had enough legislation touching public 
lands—at least I have had enough experience—not to be willing 
to let the matter go through without it having been considered 
by committee. The gentleman is adding something that may or 
may not have merit, and if he persists I will object to the bill 
that is up now. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Anam). Is there objec- 
tion? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, what is the merit 
of this bill, anyhow? 

Mr. FERRIS. The gentleman from Illinois will remember 
that this bill was passed in this House two years ago. 

Mr. MANN. I do not remember it. 

Mr. FERRIS. It did; and the gentleman from Illinois and 
the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. BURKE] and I had a 
long colloquy about it at that time. The gentleman from South 
Dakota at that time wanted to amend it by taking in some In- 
dian lands that sold at a smaller price. The gentleman from 
Illinois said if we did, he would object. I was between the 
proverbial two stones. This bill went over to the Senate and 
was held up behind the shipping bill last year, and therefore did 
not pass that body. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman understands that if this bill 
passes in this shape and there is any substantial amendment re- 
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lating to any other matter’ going in it in the Senate, and it 
comes back here, it will probably die. 

Mr. FERRIS. That is probably true. But let me say a 
word on the merits of this proposition. In Oklahoma—and it 
has been true also in South Dakota and Minnesota—they have 
put up the Indian Jands and sold them to the highest bidders, 
and, coupled with that, they have forced them to homestead the 
Iands. Some of these lands sold for as much as $30 an acre. 
All this bill does is to provide that where they paid the price of 
$5 an acre or more they may take again. 

The legislation providing for this sale provided that they 
may pay one-fifth down and pay one-fifth each year for five 
years. They most all had to prove up and go into a loan com- 
pany, and they borrowed from the loan company in order to 
pay the Government the deferred payments. This method ex- 
hausted both his pocketbook and his homestead rights, and this 
bill allows him only to take again. And personally I think that 
these $4 an acre people, whom the gentleman from Minnesota 
represents, although they did not bid by competitive bid, ought 
to have another chance. If the House does not agree with the 
gentleman, I ask him not to obstruct this very meritorious 
legislation for my people. Surely it would not help his people 
to obstruct mine. My people bid by competitive bid, and in 
every case they paid over $5 an acre. It is almost too much to 
exhaust a man’s pocketbook and homestead too. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Why should Oklahoma, simply because the 
people paid a dollar more there than in Minnesota, be given re- 
lief? There is no question but the people that I have reference 
to lost out because they could not maintain their rights. It 
became necessary, before they could use the land, to drain it, 
and large expenses were incurred for that purpose. Most of 
your people, I understand, still retain the land. 

Mr. FERRIS. Oh, no. They paid more than $5 per acre; 
that was the minimum. Lots of them have lost land and pay- 
ments too, The condition in Minnesota is not on the same foot- 
ing with Oklahoma; but, even so, they present a good case, and 
there is no reason why the House should refuse to allow the 
amendment to them also under those circumstances. Of course 
your people did not buy by competitive bids but pursuant to 
appraisement. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD, I believe they bought at a competitive sale, 
but I am not quite sure; it may have been on appraisal. 

Mr. FERRIS. I think you did. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD, I know that a good many of them paid 
more than $4 an acre, and I know that they lost the lands they 
bought because they paid too much. 

Mr. FERRIS. Of course if the gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. SHertey] and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
are willing to let that amendment be considered, I will say 
frankly that the gentleman has justice in his amendment; but 
I do not want to see my people knocked out if I can help it, 
for I know that they need this relief. The Lord knows if they 
can go out on that bald, naked prairie and fight out a home on 
it they ought to have a chance to do it. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. That committee has passed upon this iden- 
tical proposition, in passing on this bill. 

Mr. FERRIS. I introduced a bill to take care of the gentle- 
man, anticipating what the gentleman says, and the Interior 
Department would not recommend it favorably, and the depart- 
ment said they must report for a competitive bid and hew it 
down to those cases where they paid $5 or more an acre, I 
knew that the bill, if it passed, would have to be without any 
flaw, and free from departmental objection. We have to run 
the gantlet of unanimous consent, and I was trying to meet 
the objections that were made. 

Mr, VOLSTEAD. I am willing to offer it and let the House 
decide whether it is willing to have the amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, do 
I understand that this other amendment is to be offered? 

Mr. FERRIS. What was the suggestion of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

Mr. MANN. Is this bill to be amended otherwise? 

Mr. FERRIS. Not by me. I hope the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. VotsTeap] will not insist upon his amendment, be- 
cause I feel if he does it will knock these people out of relief— 
those people who bought by competitive bids and with a mini- 
mum price of $5 per acre. Five hundred and five thousand acres 
were sold, and the average price, which included canyons and 
mountains and prairie-dog towns, was $10.50 per acre. Some 
of it is not worth that much now, and those people went out and 
secured it by competitive bids, and they also exhausted their 
homestead rights, and what I say is that it having served its 
purpose in keeping down speculation, they ought to have a 
chance to try again, I urge the gentleman from Minnesota not 
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to offer his amendment, and thereby complicate the chances 
of my people. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That any person who has heretofore made home- 
stead entry of lands embraced in a ceded Indlan reservation, and who, 
in completion of the entry, has paid pald or shall have pe the pur- 
chase price provided in the law opening the lands to settlement, shali 
be entitled to the benefits of the homestead laws just as though such prior 
ot had not been made, if otherwise qualified: Provided, That the 
right of commutation of entries under this act shall not be permitted. 

With a committee amendment, as follows: 


After the enacting clause strike out all the matter just read and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: That from and after the passage of this 
act any person who has heretofore entered under the homestead laws, 
pursuant to purchase by competitive bid for a price equivalent to or 
greater than $5 pet acre, lands embraced in a ceded Indian reservation 
shall, upon proof of such fact, if otherwise qualified, be entitled to the 
benefits of the homestead law as though such former entry had not 


been made: Provided, That the provisions of this act shall not apply 
y 


to any person who has failed to pay the full price for his former en 
or whose former entry was canceled for fraud.” 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill be considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Ferris] asks unanimous consent that the bill be considered 
in the House as in Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill as amended. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read n 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Ferris; a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


PREPAREDNESS PARADE IN WASHINGTON. 


Mr. CARLIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to dis- 
charge the Committee on the District of Columbia from the con- 
sideration of Senate joint resolution 137, and that it be con- 
sidered in the House and passed. It will take only a minute. It 
gives the right directions for the preparedness parade in the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to ask the gentleman from Virginia if his resolution 
is on the Unanimous Consent Calendar? 

Mr. CARLIN. No. It has gone to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, unless it is on the Speaker’s desk. 

Mr. MANN. I ask for the regular order, Mr. Speaker. 
not know what the request is. 7 

Mr. BAILEY. I object, anyhow. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is heard. The Clerk 
will report the next bill. 

LEO N. LEVI MEMORIAL HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 1888) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to furnish hot water from the hot springs on the Hot Springs 
Reservation for drinking and bathing purposes free of cost to 
the Leo N. Levi Memorial Hospital Association. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, let us haye the 
bill reported. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Re it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to supply a sufficient quantity of hot water from the 
hot springs on the Hot Springs Reservation for drinking and bathing 
purposes fo the Leo N. Levi Memorial Hospital Association without cost 
or ‘cares therefor, under such rules and regulations as he may prescribe, 


With committee amendments, as follows: 

On page 1, lines 4 and 5, after the word “ water,“ on page 4, insert 
the words “for five tubs.” 

On page 1, after line 8, insert the 3 

“Provided, That said hospital association shall, upon request of the 
superintendent of the Hot Springs Reservation or his duly authorized 
representative, immediately after being notified, send an ambulance or 
conveyance for and accept and treat without charge therefor any emer- 
gency patients so sent to the hospital for treatment.” 

Mr. TAYLOR of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, the Secretary of the 
Interior has suggested to the Committee on Public Lands the 
amendments now in the bill. 

This bill authorizes the Jewish Hospital at Hot Springs, Ark., 
to use the hot water of the Hot Springs for five tubs. Hereto- 
fore they have been paying the Government for all the hot water 
they have used. Their patients are largely charity patients. 
They are not confined to any religion. If I, a Christian, were 


The Clerk will report the bill, 


I do 
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to fall on the street, and they should take care of me, they 
would do. it just exactly as if I were a Jew. This hot water, 
more than can be used from the springs, flows to the sea. It 
does not cost the Government a cent to give this water to this 


highly charitable hospital. I hope the bill will be passed as 
reported. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, are most of these hospitals 
under the control of the Federal Goverpment? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Arkansas. This is not. 

Mr. SHERLEY,. That is just what I am coming to—whether 
the gentleman does not think this hospital should be subject to 
some supervision by the Government? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Arkansas, It is to some extent. 

Mr. SHERLEY. That is what I was asking. The gentleman 
said it was not. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Arkansas. It is not controlled by any doctor 
in the city of Hot Springs. Of course, they have physicians 
there who look after the sick and helpless patients. 

Mr. SHERLEV. I understand; but is it subject to any regu- 
lation by the Federal Government? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Arkansas. This bill itself shows that it is 
under the regulation of the Federal Government, but not 
entirely. 

Mr. SHERLEY. No; the bill provides that the water shall be 
furnished under certain regulations, but there is nothing to show 
that there is any control over it by the Government. In times 
past there have been very great abuses down there in the Hot 
Springs Reservation and there has been a great deal of trouble 
at different times in regulating it. While I am strongly in 
sympathy with the object of the bill, I wanted to inquire of the 
gentleman whether it was not desirable to give the Government 
some control over the hospital, inasmuch as the Government is 
furnishing the water? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Arkansas. It is, so to speak, under the con- 
trol of the Government. It may be on the reservation, and they 
are using the water from the reservation. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I understand that perfectly well. I am 
somewhat familiar with the situation at Hot Springs. I want 
to know whether the hospital is going to be under the control 
of the Government at all. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Arkansas. I can not say. It is a chartered 
institution. I do not know whether the Government has any 
immediate control over this charitable institution. 

Mr. SHERLEY. In point of fact, I am hoping that the gen- 
tleman, or some one else primarily interested, will do for the 
Hot Springs Reservation what ought to have been done long 
ago, and that is to take it out of the jurisdiction of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and put it under the direct control of the 
Publie Health Service. It is not a park in any true sense of the 
word. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Arkansas. It is one of the public parks of 
the Government, as much so as any the Government has. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I know it is; but I have just stated that it 
ought not to be under the control of the Interior Department as 
a public park. It really ought to be under the control of the 
Public Health Service, because it is not a park; it is a sani- 
tarium. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Arkansas. I do not know what it takes to 
constitute a park. There are 1,100 acres in it. No park or 
health resort like it anywhere. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Oh, yes; but the primary purpose of keeping 
it is to afford the people of America the benefit of its water. 
What I hope to see done is to have it developed, as it never has 
been properly developed, by people who are familiar with the 
real purpose to be served, and that is as a health resort and not 
a park. I suggest that to the gentleman, because I believe that 
the Government would feel very much better disposed toward 
the reservation if it was under the control of the Public Health 
Service. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Arkansas. All I can say about that is that it 
is the greatest health resort of the world, and I hope that the 
Government will take some proper steps to give suffering hu- 
manity the greatest benefit. 

Mr. SHERLEY. So do I. That is what I want; and because 
that has not always been done, and because the management in 
the past sometimes has been the subject of righteous criticism 
and indignation I make this remark. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Arkansas. There is one wonderful fact about 
this park, which I think the gentleman knows as well as I do— 
585 it is the only park in the United States that is self -sus- 
taining. 

Mr. SHERLEY. It would not long remain so if we should 
comply with all the requests that are made upon us to take care 
of matters there. . 


Mr. TAYLOR of Arkansas. I will try to change the gentle - 
man's opinion about that later on. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Arkansas. With pleasure. 

Mr. MANN. There are a number of these hospitals there. I 
do not know whether the term“ charitable” is correct or not; 
but these hospitals are maintained by various organizations, 
Do they all enjoy the privilege of getting water free? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Arkansas. No; they do not. That is, all the 
hospitals that have asked for it do not now get it. Of course 
the Army and Navy Hospital located there gets its water free; 
but I do not know of any other hospital, except this Jewish hos- 
pital, that is being maintained in this way. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, I think there are several hospitals there of a 
similar kind, maintained by different orders. 

Mr, TAYLOR of Arkansas. This amendment, proposed by the 
Secretary of the Interior and offered by the committee, was to 
avoid setting a precedent to give the water free to all of the 
hospitals. 

Mr. MANN. Well, but I do not see how it does set any such 
precedent. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Arkansas. Suppose there are 100 tubs in the 
Catholic hospital. Congress will give them, I hope, if they ask 
for it, water for five tubs free, for the absolute poor that they 
have to take eare of. 

Mr. MANN. In this bill they asked for unlimited water, and 
the committee proposed an amendment limiting it to five tubs. 
Of course, the number of tubs to be furnished free should be in 
proportion to the size of the hospital. I suppose that possibly 
all the tubs they have in this hospital are five. In other words, 
I do not quite see how we can make a distinction between one 
hospital which takes patients without charge and another hos- 
pital which does the same thing. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Arkansas. Here is the charge in this bill: 


Provided, That said hospital association shall, upon request of the 
superintendent ot the Hot Springs Reservation or his duly authorized 
representative, immediately after being notified, send an ambulance or 
conveyance for and scapi and treat without charge therefor any 
emergency patients so sent to the hospital for treatment. 


Mr. MANN. Oh, well, that is moonshine. It does not 
amount to anything. There is no penalty if they do not do 
it, and they will not do it if the hospital happens to be full, 
and they ought not to be asked to do it if they have other 
patients to fill the hospital. They would not do it ordinarily. 
The same provision could be made as to any hospital; but 
whatever practice we adopt ought te be uniform. If we are go- 
ing to furnish free tubs to all of the hospitals that are in a way 
charity hospitals, that is very well; but I do not see how you 
can make a distinction between one and another. We have 
given to a number of these hospitals the land upon which they 
are located. We have given them the land. Now, I do not say 
we ought not to give them the water, but I say that we ought 
not to do it in one case and refuse to do it in another case of 
the same kind. I should like to know what the facts are 

Mr. TAYLOR of Arkansas. While these wonderful waters 
are now going to waste, flowing away to the sea, as I see it 
every day when I am at Hot Springs—it is in my district, but 
I do not live there—I do not see why poor, suffering, afflicted 
humanity should not have the benefit of it. 

Mr. MANN. This hospital expects to charge patients for the 
use of this water, yet it wants to get the water for nothing. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Arkansas, If you are able to pay, of course, 
you have to pay, for they must maintain their institution; but 
if you are a poor person, then you can get it without charge. 
Mr. MANN. That may be. I do not know how many, or 
what the proportion is. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Arkansas, I state this to the gentleman from 
Illinois: Frequently a poor fellow struggling along the street 
on his crutches falls upon the street, and there he lies unless 
some friendly policeman or kind somebody takes him away. In 
this bill provision is made for this vehicle belonging to this 
charity hospital, that it shall get the man and take him to that 
institution. There is quite a cost to maintain a vehicle and a 
horse to haul these people to the hospital. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman does not seriously think that 
they are going to do that. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Arkansas. Oh, yes, they will. I know it. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Who made the suggestion that they should 
do that? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Arkansas. 
vation, Dr. Park. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Did it come from the city because they did 
not want the expense? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Arkansas. 
with it. 


The superintendent of the reser- 


The city had nothing to do 
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Mr. SHERLEY. The city has not control, but it has a good 
deal to do with suggestions, as I have found out. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Arkansas. Dr. Park was called on by the 
Secretary of the Interior to know what he thought about the 
bill, and in reply he said that in his judgment this charitable 
institution ought to be willing to furnish that vehicle in com- 
pensation for the free hot medical water. I myself do not think 
that it ought to be required. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I do not, but I am struck by the peculiar 
character of the service required and wondered whether it 
was to relieve the municipality. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Arkansas. Not at all, I do not see how it 
could have that effect. 

Mr. SHERLEY. If you relieve people within the city that 
it has to take care of, it relieves the municipality. I know that 
the claim is made that they bear great burdens as the result of 
this reservation, and that they ought to get great benefit from it. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Arkansas. The poor from all over the 
United States come there for relief, and become a charitable 
charge on the good people of Hot Springs. Such people are 
there by thousands, and these charitable people take care of 
them; they are interested to that extent only. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the bill be considered in the House 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Apam). The gentleman 
from Arkansas asks unanimous consent that the bill be con- 
sidered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Taytor of Arkansas, a motion to reconsider 
the vote whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


RECLAMATION OF ARID LANDS. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 12365) to promote the reclamation of arid 
lands. : 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of this bill? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask to have that bill go over. 


LAND FOR PUBLIC PARK IN OREGON, 


The next business on the-Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 10305) to grant certain lands in the State 
of Oregon for a public park for the benefit and enjoyment of the 
people. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, I see that this 
purports to give certain lands to the State of Oregon as a public 
park, the land being situated in the State of Oregon “ within 
boundaries particularly described.” What are the boundaries 
particularly described. 

Mr. HAWLEY. They are described by subdivisions of the 
rectangular division of the public survey. 

Mr. MANN. That is not boundaries; that is the description 
of the property. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I think the gentleman is right about that. 
I did not prepare the language of the bill. 

Mr. MANN. Who did? 

Mr. HAWLEY. I would not dare to say. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ctc., That all those certain tracts, pieces, or parcels 
of land lying and g situate in the State of Oregon and within the 
boundaries particularly described as follows, to wit: The south half 
and the northeast quarter of section 7, and the west half and the 
southeast quarter of section 8, and the southwest quarter of section 9, 
in township 5 north, range 8 west of the Willamette meridian; and the 
southwest quarter of section 27, and the southeast quarter of and west 
half section 28, and the north half of section 33, and the northwest 
quarter of section 34, and the northeast quarter and the southeast 
quarter of section 29, in township 6 north, range 8 west of the Willa- 
mette meridian, are hereby granted to the State of Oregon as a public 

k or pleasuring ground for the benefit and ag Ae! of the people: 
provided, That the patent to be issued for said lands shall contain the 
provision that the land shall revert to the United States whenever it 
shall not be for the purposes mentioned in this act: Pro fur- 
ther, That the Government of the United States of America reserves the 
right to o te and maintain any telegraph or telephone line over and 
upon sald land which is in operation at the passage of this act, or which 
it may see fit to establish thereafter. 

The following committee amendments were read : 

On pare 3: line 11, strike out the word “of” and Insert the word 
“ot” m the words “half” and “ section,” 

On page 2 add a new section: 

“Sec. 2. That there shall be excepted from the grant hereby made 
any lands which at the date of the approval of this act shall cov- 


ered by a valid, existing bona fide right or claim initiated under the 
laws of the United States: Provided, That this exception shall not con- 
tinue to apply to any particular tract of land unless the claimant 
continues to comply with the law under which the claim or right was 
initiated.” 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be considered in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend, on page 1, lines 
4 and 5, by striking out the words “and within the boundaries 
particularly.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, lines 4 and 5, strike out the words “and within the boun- 
daries particularly.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Haw ey, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


WATER SUPPLY OF BLACKHAWK, COLO. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 11472) to reserve certain lands and make 
them a part of the Pike National Forest. 5 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
this bill? 

Mr. MANN. Reserying the right to object, I think the gentle- 
man from Colorado ought to make a little explanation. 

Mr. KEATING. I would be glad to do so. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Let us have the bill read first. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That all lands in the State of Colorado described 
as follows, to wit: Section 19 and section 30 in township 2 south, 
range 72 west, sixth oe base and meridian, be, and the same are 
hereby, reserved, subject to all prior valid adverse rights, and made a 
part of and included in the Pike National Forest. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, the object of this bill is to 
safeguard the water supply of Blackhawk, Colo., an old-time 
mining camp. The Forestry Service for some years has been 
cooperating with the mountain towns of the West for the pur- 
pose of safeguarding their water supply. In some instances 
we find that a part of the watershed is in the forest reserve 
and a portion on the public domain. Where conditions will 
justify it the forest reserve would like to have its jurisdiction 
extended out over the public domain so as to take in the entire 
watershed in order that there may not be a divided jurisdiction. 
That is what we do in this case. It is what we have done in 
some other cases, I introduced a bill in the last Congress 
which accomplished the same object for the mining camp of 
Idaho Springs, Colo., and the Forestry Service and the city 
authorities of Idaho Springs have entered into an arrangement 
by which the Forestry Service will police the watershed of 
Idaho Springs. 

In the case under consideration I think that about 800 
acres will be added to the Pike National Forest. It will not 
involve any expense on the part of the Government, but it 
will result in giving the Forestry Service jurisdiction over the 
watershed from which the town of Blackhawk draws its water 
supply. ; 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I shall not object to the passage of 
this bill. A good water supply is necessary to everyone, espe- 
cially since the State of Colorado will not permit the use of any- 
thing stronger. We hear a great many complaints from our dis- 
tinguished and able Representatives from the West constantly 
that the Government does not treat them fairly. In the East, if 
a city wants to conserve and preserve its water supply, it has to 
do it at its own expense. There are more than a thousand of 
these cities and villages, and so forth, out in Colorado and the 
neighboring States that have their water supply taken care of 
by the General Government at the expense of the General Govern- 
ment. I never have heard any of them give any thanks for it. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, on behalf of Idaho Springs and 
Blackhawk I will now establish a precedent by thanking the 
National Government for the very excellent service they have 
given us. [Applause and laughter.] 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I might suggest also 
that these lands are lands that have been surveyed for 46 years, 
and they have not been taken up by anyone. If the Government 
would give them to the cities and the towns, it would make it 
very much easier. The towns are too poor to buy them, and they 
would be yery glad to take care of them themselves, 


The Clerk will report the 
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Mr. MANN. I notice in some cases that we have done that, 
or we have let the towns have the land at a very nominal con- 
sideration, but most of them want the Government not only to 
give the land, which may be perfectly proper, but also to take 
care of it and see that nothing gets on it which damages the 
water supply, which also may be very proper. I do not under- 
take to say that it is not, but it is all done at our expense, and, 
as I suggested before, while we are doing it at our expense, we 
would appreciate the courtesy of thanks. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I think we ought to extend thanks 
to the Government and the Forest Service, but on behalf of 
these cities I will say that this land is vacant, that it is of no 
value for mineral or other purposes, and if the Government 
would convey it to them the cities would relieve the Government 
from any expense and gladly take care of it themselves. Inas- 
much as we can not get this land without paying a dollar and 
a quarter an acre for it, and the towns have not the money to 
do that, the next best thing and the only thing that they can do 
is to put it in the Forest Service. > 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I do not entirely agree with 
my colleague. I think the best way to handle this problem of 
policing the watersheds is for the municipalities to cooperate 
with the Forest Service. This is being done at a number of 
points in my district to the complete satisfaction of the munici- 
palities and the Forest Service. I hope Congress will assist 
the good work by passing the pending bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

ae SPEAKER pro tempore. This bill is on the Union Cal- 
endar. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
it be considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. ‘The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, 

On motion of Mr. Keating, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


UNITED STATES COURT AT JAMESTOWN, N. DAK. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 11878) to amend section 99 of the act to 
codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the judiciary. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
have some amendments to offer to this bill. It seems that the 
committee in considering the bill was not acquainted with the 
rapid growth and development of North Dakota and has left out 
several counties in the arrangement of the different judicial 
districts. If there is no objection to including these counties I 
shall have no objection to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. SHERLEY, Mr. Speaker, we would like to find out what 
the bill is about, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That section 99 of the act to codify, revise, and 
3 the laws relating to the judiciary be amended to read as 
ollows : 

“Sec. 99. That the State of North Dakota shall constitute one 
judicial district, to be known as the district of North Dakota. The 
territory embraced on the Ist day of July, 1910, in the counties of Bur- 
leigh, Logan, McIntosh, Emmons, Kidder, McLean, Adams, Bowman, 
Dunn, Hettinger, Morton, Stark, and McKenzie shall constitute the 
southwestern division of sald district; and the territory embraced on 
the date last mentioned in the counties of Cass, Richland, Barnes, 
Sargent, Ransom, and Steele shall constitute the southeastern division ; 
and the territory embraced on the date last mentioned in the counties 
of Grand Forks, Traill, Walsh, Pembina, Cavalier, and Nelson shall 
constitute the northeastern; and the territory embraced on the date 
last mentioned in the counties of Ramsey, Benson, Towner, Rolette, 
Bottineau, Pierce, and McHenry shall constitute. the northeastern 
division ; and the territory embraced on the date last mentioned in the 
counties of Ward, Williams. Mountrail, Burke, and Renville shall consti- 
tute the western division; and the territory embraced on the date last 
mentioned in the counties of Griggs, Foster, Eddy, Wells, Sheridan, 
Stutsman, Lamoure, and Dickey shall constitute the central division. 
The several Indian reservations and parts thereof within said State 
shall constitute a part of the several divisions within which they are 
respectively situated. ‘Terms of the district court for the southwestern 
division shall be held at Bismarck on the first Tuesday in March; for 
the southeastern division, at Fargo on the third Tuesday in May; for 
the northeastern division, at Grand Forks on the second — in 
November; for the northwestern division, at Devils Lake on the first 

‘sday in July; for the western division, at Minot on the second Tues- 
day in October; and for the central division, at Jamestown on the 
second Tuesday tn April. The clerk of the court shall maintain an 
office in charge of himself or a deputy at each place at which court is 
held in his district. 


With the following committee amendments: 

Page 2, line 11, strike out the word * northeastern” and insert the 
word “ northwestern.” 

Page 3, at the end of the bill, insert the following: 

8 Provided, That the Government of the United States shall incur no 
expense for rent, ight, heat, water, or janitor service for the building in 
which court shall be held until such time as the Government may erect 
its own court room.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, is 
this creating some new divisions in North Dakota? 

Mr. NORTON. This is creating a new district at Jamestown, 
N. Dak.; but, as I observed, I have noticed that the committee 
having in charge the bill has overlooked the fact that at the date 
given in the bill there were several counties in the State not 
included in the bill, and I purpose to offer an amendment to per- 
fect the bill. This is not my bill. It is a bill introduced by my 
colleague, Mr. Youne. 

Mr. BORLAND. Do I understand that this creates a new 
division, with the court to be held at Jamestown? 

Mr. NORTON. Yes. 

Mr. BORLAND. How large a place is Jamestown? 

Mr. NORTON. It is a city of about five or six thousand. 

Mr. BORLAND. Is there a public building there? 

Mr. NORTON. There is a public building authorized at 
Jamestown. 

Mr. BORLAND. Is it sufficient for this court? 

Mr. NORTON. Yes; I think it is. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, do I understand 
my friend to intend offering an amendment to put it at another 
place? 

Mr. NORTON. No. I have no such intention. I intended to 
include in certain judicial divisions described in the bill counties 
in the State that had been omitted from this bill, that are not 
mentioned in it at all. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman, I am afraid, has not carefully 
read the bill. 

Mr. NORTON. On the contrary, I have read the bill very 
carefully, and I desire to say to the gentleman from Illinois 
that I have taken particular notice of the date—July 1, 1910— 
when the several divisions of the State is said to have been 
embraced in certain counties which are named. On that date 
there were several organized counties in the State which are 
not taken care of in this bill. 

Mr. MANN. Of course, there are a number of counties left 
out of this bill which are in the existing law. Whether it was 
done designedly or whether the counties have been abolished 
I do not know. The gentleman from North Dakota would 
know. The existing law as it now stands provides: 

The territory embraced on the ist day of July, 1910, in the counties 
of Burleigh, Stutsman— 

Stutsman is out of this bill 
Logan, McIntosh, Emmons, Kidder, Wells 

Out of this bill— 

McLean— 
Out of this bill— 
Adams— 


And a number of others. Have these counties been abolished? 

Mr. NORTON. It appears from the gentleman’s statement 
that he has not very carefully read the bill. 

Mr. MANN. I have read the bill and the law, and I am telling 
exactly what occurs in both. 

Mr. NORTON. Is the gentleman reading from the existing 
law? 

Mr. MANN. I have read from the bill. I have the bill in my 
hand. 

Mr. NORTON. If the gentleman avill read line 16, page 2, 
he will find the counties of Eddy, Wells, Sheridan, and Stuts- 


Mr. MANN. In the central division. 

Mr. NORTON. Incorporated in this bill. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. NORTON. Now, I have reference particularly to the 
counties of Oliver and Mercer, which should be incorporated 
in the first division—not mentioned in this bill, but they were 
organized prior to July 1, 1910. 

Mr. MANN. Where have they been all the time since then? 

Mr. NORTON. The territory included in these counties has 
not been changed since a date long prior to July 1, 1910. 

Mr. MANN. Have they been in a judicial district? 

Mr. NORTON. I do not have at hand a copy of the existing 
law. 

Mr. MANN. Well, I have both in my hand. What counties? 
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Mr. NORTON. Oliver and Mercer. 

Mr. MANN. There are no such counties in the law. : 

Mr. NORTON. Clearly, then, they have been off the United 
States judicial map, and the omissions in this bill would result in 
continuing this gross error. 

Mr. MANN, I guess they were not on the map at that time. 
The bill, T think, should go over until we find out. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. If Congress has heretofore 
overlooked these counties there will be no objection to having 
them included, because it is very clear they were intended to be 
included in the district that centers at Bismarck. 

Mr. MANN. I think it would be worth while to know, just 
for curiosity's sake, whether two countiesin that great State have 
been left out, and they have not found it out in lessthan six years. 
That is a tribute to the counties, and I am willing to pay a 
tribute if they have had no litigation to cause them to find out 
that they were not in any. judicial district in the United States, 
but it is well enough to be certain about it. 

Mr. NORTON. If the gentleman has a copy of the existing 
law and they are not included in that, why, they simply have 
been left out. 

Mr. MANN. I have a copy of this bill with the existing law 
compared with it. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. 
question? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I do not understand that the 
gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. Norton] is objecting to the 
consideration of the bill at this time, but he simply wants to 
have those two counties named. 

Mr. MANN. I think we ought to know. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. But the gentleman from Mii- 
nois surely has no question as to the location of these two 
counties? 

Mr. MANN. I do think this. I have the utmost of faith in 
the gentleman from North Dakota, but it is impossible, on the 
other hand, for me to believe without absolute proof of some 
kind that we have passed a law which had been in the statute 
books for six years which did not cover certain counties in a 
judicial district and nobody had discovered it. My friend from 
North Dakota has not discovered it, because he did not put it 
in his bill. s 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. The counties were not located 
within the area in which we sought to create the district. 

Mr. MANN, I do not think it will hurt to go over a couple 
of weeks and find out about it. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the bill go over. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman objects, and the bill goes 
over. 


TO SIMPLIFY APPEALS AND WRITS OF ERROR AND COSTS THEREOF. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 10812) relating to appeals and writs of error 
and costs thereof. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, this 
is a bill I am very anxious to have passed, but the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. SHeriey] wanted to be here. Might it go 
over for five minutes or so? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I have no objection. He went out to get 
a copy of the bill and report a minute ago. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks to pass 
this bill temporarily without prejudice. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

SECTION 20, ACT TO REGULATE COMMERCE. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 563) to amend section 20 of an act to regu- 
late commerce, to prevent overissues of securities by carriers, 
and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. MANN. There are some gentlemen absent who wish to 
be heard on this bill and I ask that it go over. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed without prejudice and to 
keep its place on the calendar. Is. there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

RED RIVER, OKLA. 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 7613) to authorize the Terral Bridge Co. 
to construct a bridge across the Red River near Terral, Jeffer- 
son County, Okla. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the consideration of 
the bill? 


Will the gentleman yield for a 
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There was no objection. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Terral Bridge Co.. a corporation organ- 
ized and existing under the laws of the State of Okialoma, is hereby 
authorized to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches 
thereto across the Red River at a point suitable to the interests of navi- 
gation at or near Terral, Okla., in the county of Jefferson, in the State 
of Oklahoma, in accordance with the provisions of the act entitled 
“An act to regulate the construction of bridges oyer navigable waters,” 
3 March 23, 1906. 

ec, 2. That the right to alter, 
expressly reserved. 

The following committee amendment was read: 


Page 1, line 4, at the end of the line, Le I nd 

insert. at the beginning of line 5, the words Pits — 858 Ri: 
s be and are. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask the 
gentleman in charge of the bill whether this is designed as a 
toll bridge? 

Mr. FERRIS. I do not think so. The farmers on both sides 
have raised the money by subscription and are going to build 
the bridge for their own benefit. It is in my own district. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. If it crosses the Red River, one 
end of it is in Clay County, in my district. That is the reason 
of my inguiry. 

Mr, FERRIS. I have a letter here from Dr. Ewing, who 
lives at Ewing, and he explains it is a farmers’ proposition, so 
that they can hau! their grain across the river there, Terral 
is a small town on the edge of the river. 

Mr, STEPHENS of Texas. In what direction from Terral 
will this be built? 

Mr. FERRIS. South. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. 
the Rock Island into Texas? 

Mr. FERRIS. It must be very near. 

Mr, STEPHENS of Texas. I have no objection. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I will say to the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. STEPHENS] that in the event tolls were ever considered, it 
is under the jurisdiction of the Secretary of War as to what 
they shall be, if any. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas, I understood from the reading 
that it is a corporation that is building the bridge, and I did not 
know the kind of a corporation. 

Mr. ADAMSON, I should think that they would be willing 
pes tolls in order to get into communication with such a good 
district, 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. They are both good districts, 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read a third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Apaarson, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

APPEALS AND WRITS OF ERROR. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
return to the bill H. R. 10812. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 10312) relating N and writs of error and costs 
ereor, 


amend, or repeal this act is hereby 


Then it is near the crossing of 


Be it enacted, etc., That two or more defendants severally adjudged 
guilty upon the same trial in any district court of the Uni States of 
any criminal offense or offenses charged a st them in the same indict- 
ment or information, or in the same indictments or informations, may 
be joined as plaintiffs in error in the same writ of error issued to 
review the several judgments entered against them adjudging them 
guilty of and sentencing them for said offense or offenses, and said two 
or more defendants may unite in the same joint and several assignment 
of errors intended to be urged in the prosecution of such writ of error. 
and the court from which such writ of error is sued out shall hear and 
determine such writ of error on behalf of all and each of the plaintiffs 
in error named therein as if such joint and several assignment of errors 
were the separate and distinct assignment of errors of each of such 
plaintif in error. ` 

Sec. 2, That the bill of exceptions or certificate of evidence in an 
civi] or criminal case, instead of a copy thereof, may be incorporat: 
into the transcript of record for use in the Supreme Court or the court 
of appeals by stipulation of counsel for the respective parties or by 
order of the Supreme Court or of the court of appeals or of the judge 
or justice signing the citation ; and that said bill of exceptions or cer- 
tificate of evidence shall be returned to the district court after it has 
served its purpose in the Supreme Court or the court of appeals, or in 
both the Supreme Court and the court of appeals. 

Sec. 3. That whenever any party to any suit or proceeding in any 
United States court desires to take an appeal or prosecute a writ of 
error from any judgment or decree of such court rendered in such suit 
or proceeding to the Supreme Court or a court of appeals, and shall 
present to the clerk of such United States court where such judgment 
or decree was rendered a fair copy of the bill of exceptions or pien p peard 
of evidence or other papes not of record in such ease necessary to be 
transcribed, the clerk shall, in making up the transcript of the record 


for such appeal or writ of error, be allowed 3 cents for each 100 words 
for comparing such copies with the originals or with the record thereof 


1916. 


and for correcting any errors in the same, and shall incorporate into 
such transcript of tbe record of such appeal or writ of error, such fair 
copy of the certificate of evidence or the bill of exceptions or other 
papers not of record in such case, 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
just wanted to interrogate the gentleman in charge of the bill 
about a matter or two. I thoroughly agree with the wisdom of 
the first section of the bill. The second section undertakes to 
change the rules touching bills of exceptions. If I understand 
it, the effect of it would be simply to permit the original bill to 
be used in the appellate court instead of the copy. 

Mr. CARAWAY. -That is true. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Would it in any way change the rule touch- 
ing the printing of the transcript? 

Mr. CARAWAY. No, sir; it does not. I just examined that 
matter a minute ago. By consent, the parties in civil matters 
may have in just one bill of exceptions all their errors incor- 
porated. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Does the gentleman quite catch what I 
mean? I understand that the effect of the bill is to permit the 
original bill to go up in place of a copy of it; but in addition to 
that the rules, as I recall them, require the printing of a number 
sa Cope of the record. Would this in any way change that 
rule? 

Mr. CARAWAY. No, sir; it would not. It does not change 
that rule. 

I would like to say that I am relying rather strongly on the 
brief furnished by Mr. Forrest, and on page 8, under the sub- 
division 2, I think it is rather clearly set out that it does seek 
to change the rule with reference to the printing of the copy. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill relating to ap- 
peals and writs of error and costs thereof.” 

On motion of Mr. Caraway, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


EXTENSION OF ROCKY MOUNTAIN NATIONAL PARK. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 10124) to add to the Rocky Mountain Na- 
tional Park, Colo., certain lands. 

8 SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
the 2 

Mr. SHERLEY. Reserving the right to object, can we have 
an explanation of the bill? 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Mr. Speaker, this is a bill to add some 
small areas to the boundaries of the present Rocky Mountain 
National Park, as authorized in the Sixty-third Congress. In 
the arrangement of the boundaries in that bill there were cer- 
tain special scenic features that were omitted. It was the opinion 
of the Interior and Agricultural Departments, as expressed, that 
these features should be included in the Rocky Mountain Na- 
tional Park. Accordingly a bill was drawn in conjunction with 
these departments to embody those features. That is the pur- 
pose of this bill. The features sought to be added to the park 
are very peculiar scenic features and very desirable to have 
added. They do not contain valuable timber. In fact, there is 
nothing included within the provisions of this bill that is sought 
to be added to the Colorado Rocky Mountain Park except pure 


scenery. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Except the subsequent expense of the Gov- 
ernment to build roads, trails, and so forth, to see the scenery. 

Mr. MANN. In the limitation there is some suggestion of 
that. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes; I wrote it. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Of course, we are willing to abide by it. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will permit, 
I was out in Denver last year, and you can take a pair of field 
glasses and see pretty much over the entire area of this park. 
It is a very beautiful piece of ground, and it makes a most 
delightful suburban park for Denver. Just why Denver should 
not keep it up I have never quite seen. It is close now with 
an automobile. It is only two hours’ ride, and it is really 
quite an attraction for Denver. We would be very glad to 
have a similar one for Louisville and would be glad to main- 
tain it at the expense of the municipality. I was wondering 
what additional outlay they would expect the Government to 


make. 

Mr. MANN. I know it is very popular from Chicago. I do 
not know about Denver. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Well, it is popular with Denyer, and 
it seems to me it is equally so for the whole country, 
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Mr. SHERLEY. I quite agree as to the value of national 
parks; but I take occasion to emphasize something that needs 
to be emphasized, to the constant, unreasoning propaganda that 
is going on over the country touching national parks. 

Now, here is a park the primary advantage of which is for 
Denver. It is worth many thousands of dollars to Denver, but 
Denver does not seem to be disposed to do anything except to 
have Uncle Sam improve it; so that I think it is wise to em- 
phasize that each time, so that we can understand where the 
influence comes and where all the articles in the magazines come 
from touching the development of public parks. 

Mr, TIMBERLAKE. I do not represent the city of Denver. 
I have the honor to represent the second congressional district 
of Colorado, and I want to say that the Rocky Mountain Na- 
tional Park is considered by the people of the second district, 
outside of the people of Denver, as a very great asset to that 
portion of the country and to the United States as well. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Of course it is an asset. 

Gee TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, will my colleague 
yie 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE, Certainly. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I would like to suggest to the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEY] that the city of Denver 
has expended something like $500,000 in building roads not only 
to this park but to the city parks and various mountain resorts 
around there, That is of benefit to the whole public. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Oh, that is not unusual. My city has ex- 
pended more than that in the development of its park system. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, The State of Colorado is not par- 
simonious. The city of Denver has spent half a million dollars 
in the improvement of the roads. 

Mr. SHERLEY. That is like many other beautiful pieces 
of mountain scenery in the West. Now, the particular reason 
why it was made into a national park was because Denver 
wanted it. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. It is accessible to the railroads. 
It is the most accessible national park in the world. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE, I want to say to the gentleman from 
Kentucky that the people of Denver and of Colorado will not 
be found wanting in supplying the needed funds for the building 
of proper roads in that locality if the Government does not do it. 

Mr. SHERLEY. How would the gentleman like us to give it 
to the State of Colorado, following the suggestion of the gen- 
tleman from Colorado, that he would be glad to have various 
and sundry of these lands presented to the State? How would 
the gentleman like us to give the park to the State? 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. I think the State of Colorado would 
regard it as a very valuable gift, coming from the United States 
Government, and would accept it with pleasure. 

Mr. FERRIS. As a matter of caution, I suggest to the gen- 
tleman from Colorado that he had better not go on record with 
the Committee on Appropriations on that subject. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE, That was merely a personal opinion of 
mine. - 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I will say, Mr. Speaker, that when 
the boundaries of this park were originally created, when I had 
the distinction of passing the bill and being considerably cross- 
examined by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEY], the 
boundaries, while we thought they were as they ought to be at 
that time, have been discovered to be somewhat defective in 
that there are two or three mountain peaks there that ought to 
be included, in order to round out the park. It is only a com- 
paratively small amount of land that remains to be added, and 
we think it ought to be in. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. This does not take in the city of Denver? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. No; it does not take in the city 
of Denver. This adds to the scenery, and we hope it will pass, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. This bill is on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be considered in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Colorado asks unan- 
imous consent that the bill be considered in the House as in 
Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. This bill has three or four pages stricken 
out. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Mr. Speaker, I would like to suggest 
an amendment on account of a misprint. 

Mr. FERRIS. I suggest that the gentleman ask unanimous 
consent to consider the amendment as distinguished from the 
part stricken out. It will saye time. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
have the amendment read in lieu of the part stricken out by the 
committee. Is there objection? 1 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. On page 5, line 21 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 5, Ime 6, add: 

“That the eastern boundary line of the Rocky Mountain National 
Park between the section corner common to sections 2 and 3, 8 
3 north, and sections 34 and 35, township 4 north, range 73 west, an 
the township corner common to townships 5 and 6 north, ranges 72 
and 73 west, is hereby so as to read as follows: 


e3 nning at a i on the ee eastern bound lne of the 


Rocky Mountain National Park, lo., which is the northwest corner 
of section 2 and the northeast corner of section 3, township 3 Fg 
g thence 


range 73 west of the sixth principal meridian, Colorado, runn 
east along the township line to its intersection with the main hydro- 
graphic divide east of Cow Creek, between section 31, towns 4 north, 
and section 6, township 8 north, 8 73 west; thence northwesterly 
following along said h phic divide, passing over Twin Sisters, 
The Crags, passing of y Lake, and continuing along said hydro- 
graphic divide, now between Aspen Brook and Fish Creek and passing 
over Lily Mountain and Gianttrack Mountain to a point which is the 
southeast corner of section 34 and the southwest corner of section 35, 
3 west; thence north along the section lines 


township 5 north, range 7 
22 and 23, 14 and 15, to the 


between sections 34 and 35, 26 and 27,. 
quarter corner common to sections 14 and 18, all in township 5 north, 
range 73 west; thence east along quarter-section line, thro sections 
14 and 13, township 5 north, range 73 west and along the continuation 
of said quarter-section line through section 18 to the quarter corner 
common to sections 18 and 17, township 5 north, range 72 west; thence 
north along the section line between sections 18 and 17, 7 and 8, 5 and 
6, all in township 5 north, range 72 west to that point which is the 
northeast corner of section 6 and the northwest corner of section 5 in 


8 of the act to establish the Rocky Mountain National Park 
the State of Colorado, and for other purposes, approved January 
26, 1915, are hereby made applicable to and exten over the lands 
hereby added to the park.” 

With another committee amendment to amend the title so as 
to read: 

8 Ex bill to add certain Iands to the Rocky Mountain National Park, 
010. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend, on page 
5, line 21, by striking out the word “seventy-three” and in- 
serting the word “ seventy-two.” 

The SPEAKER The Clerk will report the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Colorado. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend the committee amendment on pase 5, line 21, by striking out 
the word “seventy-three” and inserting in lieu thereof the word 
“ seventy-two.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The committee amendment as amended was agreed to. 


The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, and was actordingly read the third time and 
passed. 

By unanimous consent, the title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to add eertain lands to the Rocky Mountain National 
Park, Colo.“ 

On motion of Mr. TAMBERLAKE, a motion to reconsider the 
vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

ADJOURNMENT OF THE SENATE FROM JUNE 3 TO JUNE 8. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to consider the following resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to consider a resolution that will be rend by 
the Clerk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 255. 

Resolced, That the House of Representatives consent that the Senate 
may adjourn from June 3 to June 8. 1916. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, my own opinion is that the 
proper procedure would have been for the Senate to have re- 
quested the House to consent that it take this adjournment. 

The SPEAKER. There is no question about that. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. As they have not done so, however, it 
seems to me that the House should at least come to the rescue 
of the Senate and save it from a violation of a plain provision 


of the Constitution, which it is perhaps too much to expect 
Members of the Senate would observe. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I think it is proper to say that this 
action is taken at the request of a number of the Senators of the 
United States. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. An informal request. 

Mr. MANN. True, an informal request. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It seems to me that it would have been 
proper for the Senate to do it formally, and I hope that if the 
House ever decides to adjourn for more than three days at a 
time it will keep in mind this provision of the Constitution, and 
in a proper, courteous, and legitimate manner ask the consent 
of the other body, in order that it may keep within the limita- 
tions of the Constitution. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from New York 
ought not to suggest that the Senate should have notified us in 
order to obtain this consent, because they did not know they 
were violating the Constitution when they took the action. 
[Laughter.} 

Mr. FITZGERALD. If the gentleman thinks it advisable, a 
copy of that provision of the Constitution might be transmitted 
with this resolution. [Laughter.]} 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolution, 

The resolution was agreed to. 


WESTERN AND EASTERN DISTRICTS, OKLAHOMA. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 11148) transferring the counties of Osage 
and Pawnee from the western judicial district of the United 
States court, in the State of Oklahoma, to the eastern judicial 
district of said court in said State for judicial purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma objects, and 
the bill goes over without prejudice. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER, OAHU, HAWAII. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 6070) to ratify, approve, and confirm an act 
duly enacted by the Legislature of the Territory of Hawaii 
amending the franchise held by the Hawaiian Electric Co. 
(Ltd.) by extending it to include all of the island of Oahu, 
Territory of Hawaii. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object—— 

Mr. HOUSTON. This is a bill passed by the Territorial 
Legislature of Hawaii. 

Mr. MANN. I am under the impression that the Senate 
passed a similar bill—— 

Mr. HOUSTON. I was just coming to that. This fs a bill 
to extend the rights of the company to extend its electric light 
and power service over every part of the island of Oahu, it 
now being limited to Honolulu. A bill identical with this bill 
reported by the Committee on the Territories has passed the 
Senate, and that Senate bill is now on the Speaker's table. 

Mr. MANN. It has come over this morning, has it? 

Mr. HOUSTON. It has come over this morning, and I ask 
unanimous consent that the House consider the Senate bill in 
lieu of the House bill. $ j 

Mr. RAKER. Do the people of Hawaii favor this legislation? 

Mr. HOUSTON. Oh, yes. The Territorial Legislature of 
Hawaii lias passed this bill. It comes here for ratification by 
Congress. 

Mr. RAKER. In addition to that, is there a general feeling 
in Hawali favorable to this bill? 

Mr. HOUSTON. My understanding is that the people en- 
tirely favor it. There is much local demand for it, and also 
a demand on the part of the Government of the United States. 

Mr. RAKER. There are no monopolistic influences back 
of it? 

Mr. HOUSTON, Not at all. It simply extends to all parts 
of the island of Oahu the franchise that they already have for 
Honolulu. This will enable them to extend electric light and 
power service to Fort Schofield and to Fort Kamehameha, and 
also to the Government plant at Pearl Harbor, where they 
have no right to extend it now. It is a very great necessity. 

Mr. RAKER. Does the company give reasonable rates? 

Mr. HOUSTON. ‘The rates are under the control of the 
public-utilities commission and are fixed by that commission. 
The bill also contains a provision that the public-utilities commis- 
sion may require the company to extend its service into any other 
part of the island where there is a demand for it. 

Mr, RAKER. In some of the States there has been some ques- 
tion as to the efficiency of their public-service commissions, 
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that they were not really capable of controlling the rates for 
these services. Has there been any complaint about that in this 
case? - 

Mr. HOUSTON. There has been no complaint of that sort 
about the Public Utilities Commission of Hawaii. 

Mr. RAKER. That commission is absolutely efficient and 
does control this service, does it? I am in earnest about this. 

Mr. HOUSTON. There has never been any complaint what- 
ever in regard to the action of that utilities commission. The 
people of the island are very much in favor of this legislation, 
and their legislature have already enacted the law establishing 
the commission, and it is now in control of all the public-service 
companies there. 

Mr. SISSON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HOUSTON. I yield to the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. SISSON. Is the gentleman familiar with the terms of the 
law as to the power of this commission to regulate rates, to 
increase or diminish the rates for the sale of electricity for 
light and power purposes? 

Mr. HOUSTON, I can not say that I am familiar with the 
rates. 

Mr. SISSON. I do not mean the identical rights, but power 
under the bill to raise or lower rates. 

Mr. HOUSTON. They have the right to control rates. 

Mr. SISSON. The mere passage of a bill of that kind car- 
ries with it very little weight, because frequently these things 
may go through the legislature by certain influences which 
might not result in protecting the people. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I think these things are all safeguarded. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The Public Utilities Commis- 
sion of Hawaii has the power to increase or lower rates and 
hold hearings in relation thereto? 

Mr. HOUSTON. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent to consider the Senate bill of identical tenor in 
place of the House bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, S. 5274, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etec., That the act of the Legislature of the Territory 
of Hawaii entitled “An act amending the franchise held by the 
Hawalian Electric Co. (Ltd.) by extending it to include all of the 
island of Oahu, Territory of Hawaii,” is hereby ratified, approved, and 
confirmed, and section 1 of act 48 of the Laws of 1903 of the Terri- 
tory of Hawali, as amended and approved by the act of Congress 
approved Apa 21, 1904 (now section 836 of the Revised Laws of 

awaii, 1915), is hereby amended by striking therefrom the following : 

“ (D) ‘Honolulu,’ or ‘district of Honolulu,’ shall refer to, include, 

that portion of the island of Oahu included in the 
taxation, educational, and cial district now defined by law as 
Honolulu district,’ or the ‘district of Honolulu.’ ” 

Sec. 2. That section 2 of act 48 of the Laws of 1903 of said Terri- 
tory (section 837 of the Revised Laws of Hawail, 1915), as amended 
and. approved by the act of Congress approved April 21, $04, is hereby 
further amended to read as follows: 

“Electric power manufacture, sale, etc.: The right is hereby granted 
to the Hawaiian Electric Co. (Ltd.) as a body copart under that 
or such other name as the said company may h ter adopt, and its 
successors and assigns, to manufacture, sell, furnish, and supply elec- 
tric light, electric current, or electric power on the island of Oahu, 
Territory of Hawaii, for lighting the s ts, roads, public or private 
buildings, or for motive power, or for any other purpose whi 
they may deem advisable, and from time to time, for the 1 above 
mentioned, to construct, maintain, and operate suitable poles, lines, 
wires, cables, lamps, lamp-posts, conductors, condui and such other 
appliances and appurtenances as may from time to e be necessary 
for the transmission, distribution, or ply of electricity to the con- 
sumers thereof, under, along, upon, and over the stree ks, 
roa squares, bridges, alleys, and lanes in said island of Oahu and 
to connect the said lines, wires, and conductors with any manufac- 

private or public building, lamp, 


tory. lamp-post, or other structure 
or object with the place of supply.” 
Sec. 3. That section 8 of act 48 of the Laws of 1903 of said Terri- 


tory, as approved by the act of Congress approved April 21, 1904 
(now section 838 of the Revised Laws of Hawaii, 1915), is hereby 
amended so as to read as follows: 

“Power houses, etc.: Said company shall also have the right to 
maintain and operate its present light and power station on the corner 
of Halekauwila and Alakea Streets, in Honolulu, said island of Oahu, 
and also to construct, maintain, and operate, at such points as may 
from time to time be necessary, light and power stations or houses, or 
such other buildings and structures as may be necessary and proper, 
and to use machinery therein for the purposes of the company.” 

Suc. 4. That said act 48 of the Laws of 1903 of said Territo as 
amended and approved by the act of Congress approved April 21, 504. 
ts hereby further amended by adding a new section thereto to be known 
as section 15A (and to be known as section 850A of the Revised 
of Hawaii, 1915), and reading as follows: 

“This franch , and the 2 or corporation hol 
shall be subject as to reasonableness of rates, prices, and an 
in all other respects to the provisions of chapter 128 of the Revised 
Laws of Hawaii, 1915, creating a public utilities commission, and all 
amendments thereof, for the tion of the public utilities in 
said Territory, and all the powers and duties expressly con upon 
or of the superintendent of public works or the courts b; 
said act creating said nchise are hereby conferred upon and required 
of said ag utilities commission.” 

Sec. 5. That the public utilities commission of the Territory of 
Hawaii is hereby granted th er to order the wailan Electric 


Laws 
the sam 


e pow 
Co. (Ltd.), its successors or assigns, to make extensions of its service 
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Unes within the island of Oahu, whenever it shall be made to appear 
that said extension is a public necessity and that said extension or 


rofit on the cost and 
orders of the public 
subject to review by 


extensions can be e to earn a reasonable 
maintenance of the same: P: 5 t 

utilities commission herein provided for shall be 
the. courts of said Territory. 


ec. 6. That Congress ‘or the Legislature of the ‘Territory of 
Hawaii, with the approval of Congress, may at any time alter, amend, 
or repeal this act. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Houston, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

The bill H. R. 6070 was laid on the table. 


PUBLIC-UTILITY FRANCHISES IN HAWAII. 


The next bill on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent was the 
bill (H. R. 14071) to amend certain public-utility company fran- 
chises in the Territory of Hawaii. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, 
within 


erates such r centum of the ss receipts of said company for the 
proceaing endar rer as its se now requires it to pay to the 
set of Hawaii. 
EC. 


. That all acts and parts of acts inconsistent with this en- 
actment are hefeby repealed. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOUSTON. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. I understand from the report in this case that 
the purpose of the bill is to have paid to the counties the per 
centum of the gross receipts which are now paid to the Ter- 
ritory. 

Mr. HOUSTON. That is the object of the bill. 

Mr. MANN, Let us see whether that is what it does. The 
bill says “ shall pay to the treasurer of the county in which said 
company operates such per centum of the gross receipts of said 
company for the preceding calendar year as its franchise now re- 
quires it to pay to the Territory of Hawaii.” 

It does not seem to me that that is what it means, that it 
shall pay the percentage which it now pays to the Territory 
and pay the same amount to the counties. Shall pay such 
per cent of the gross receipts.” That is merely assigning the 
amount. 

Mr. HOUSTON. The object of the bill and a fair construc- 
tion of the language would seem to be that this per centum 
that is now required by the franchise to be paid into the Terri- 
torial treasury shall be paid into the county treasury. 

Mr. MANN. I think a fair construction of it is that 2 per 
cent—if that is what it is—shall be paid to the county. If the 
gentleman means that they shall pay “the” per centum, he had 
better say so. The per centum” is definite language. 

Mr. NORTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOUSTON. Yes. 

Mr. NORTON. Is it intended by this bill that there shall be 
paid into each county the per centum on the mileage of the 
company that is operated in a certain county? If the company 
operates in two or more counties 

Mr. MANN. It does not, because each island is a county. No 
island is divided into counties. 

Mr. HOUSTON. That is correct; each island is a county. 

Mr. MANN. I believe the city of Honolulu—it may be that 
it is a county—takes in the Midway Islands, 2,000 miles away. 
I think it is safe to say that no public-utility company operates 
over in the Midway Islands from Honolulu. 

Mr. NORTON. I did not know that; reading the bill, if the 
company operated in two counties it would look as if it had to 
pay twice. 

Mr. HOUSTON. The county of Honolulu takes in all of the 
island of Oahu, and that constitutes the county, with the addi- 
tion of some small islands. > 

Mr. MANN. My information comes from Mayor Lane, who 
was mayor of Honolulu. I understand Honolulu takes in a 
number of little islands not organized by themselves. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Adjacent to it. 

Mr. MANN. One is 1,500 or 2,000 miles away. 

Mr. NORTON. That is not much in that country of magnifi- 
cent distances. 

Mr. MANN. Possibly it will be clear if you change the word 
“such” to “the.” It seems to me the present language means 
simply the definition of the amount. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I am convinced that it was the intention of 
the Territorial legislature, from the hearings on the bill and 
information we have from the residents of Hawaii, some of 
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whom haye been before the committee in support of the bill. 
I think if the bill is subject to the construction the gentleman 
speaks of it ought to be amended. I was going to say that 
we haye a Senate bill identical with this which has passed the 
Senate, and I was going to ask unanimous consent to substitute 
that bill. 

Mr, MANN. If the gentleman thinks it is sufficient, I will 
not raise any question about that part of it. I could not tell 
from the reading of the bill just what it meant. I would like 
to ask the gentleman a question. This is for the purpose of 
ratifying and approving an act of the legislature. In a number 
of these cases they say they ratify and approve the act of the 
legislature, but it does not pretend to do that here. What is 
the distinction in these bills where you purport to ratify the 
action of the legislature? In the bill just passed you sought to 
ratify the act of the legislature, and in this you do not make any 
reference to it. 

Mr. HOUSTON. ‘This is not a bill especially to ratify the act 
of the Territory of Hawaii. This is more general in its pur- 
pose, The Territory of Hawaii passed two bills relative to 
two different franchises, and in each one there was a provision 
similar to this. The intention of this bill is to ratify those two 
bills, also to provide that all franchises authorized of a similar 
character shall be subject to this provision. Since these two 
bills were passed by the legislature they have passed two other 
bills of the same purport with the same conditions, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, ` 

Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the bill S. 5776, of 
identical language, be substituted in lieu of this bill. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that Senate bill 5776 be substituted for this. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the Senate bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, cte., That each and every public-utllity company operat- 
ing within the Territory of Hawail under any franchise or charter 
heretofore approved or granted by the Congress of the United States 
shall, within one month after the expiration of each calendar year, pay 
to the treasurer of the county in which sald company operates suc 
receipts of said company for the preceding 


per centum of the 
‘erritory 


n per Ras as its franchise now requires it to pay to the 
5 Sue 2. That all acts and parts of acts Inconsistent with this enact- 
ment are hereby repealed. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, this is a Senate bill. I am not 
going to be captious about it, but I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of calling attention to one thing. I do 
not know who drew the bill, but evidently some one connected 
with the Territory of Hawaii. No one connected with Congress 
drew it. Section 2 provides “that all acts and parts of acts 
inconsistent with this enactment are hereby repealed.” It 
means the same thing as if they had used the word “act,” of 
course. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Where is that? 

Mr. MANN. Section 2. I refer to the word “enactment,” 
which is used iustead of “act.” It means the same thing. It 
is becuuse such things are formal and that we know the form 
that we let them pass without scrutiny. They all ought to be 
in the same form. I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
Senate bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Housron, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

HONOLULU GAS CO. i 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill CH. R. 8085) to ratify, approve, and confirm an act 
duly enacted by the Legislature of the Territory of Hawaii 
amending the franchise held by the Honolulu Gas Co. (Ltd.) 
by extending it to include all of the island of Oahu, Territory of 
Hawaii. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. ö 

Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Speaker, this is a bill identical with the 
one pussed with regard to the electric-light franchises, only it 
applies to gas—the Honolulu Gas Co. (Ltd.). The provisions 
are the same, and the purport is the same, The demand for 
this is much more universal throughout the country, because 
gas is used for cooking purposes, and the measure is more im- 
perative in that respect. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOUSTON. Yes. 

Mr. COX. Does the public-utilities commission in the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii fix the price of gas to the consumer? 


Mr. HOUSTON. They fix the price on the products of all 
public-service corporations. They have that right now. 

Mr. COX. Do they actually fix the price of gas to the con- 
sumer? 

Mr. HOUSTON. They have the power to fix it. 

Mr. COX. Is not that far in advance of the work of the 
public-utilities commissions in this country generally ? 

Mr. HOUSTON. There are some provisions in these measures 
that are progressive, 

Mr. COX, I think that must be so. I am heartily in favor 
of that. 

Mr. MANN. One of the provisions of the original law put 
the power in the hands of what I think they called the superin- 
tendent of public works, but since that time they have created a 
public-utilities commission, and one of the purposes of this bill 
is to give the public-utilities commission power which, under 
the . act, was authorized by the superintendent of public 
works, 

Mr. HOUSTON. Except I suggest this, that the public utili- 
ties commission has powers that the superintendent of public 
works did not have. They go further and fix the price beyond 
any authority given him. 

Mr. MANN. I understand. 

Mr. COX. I am not criticizing the measure, but it looks to 
me as though they are making much more progress in the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii than we are in this country with our public- 
utilities commissions, 

Mr. MANN. We are getting public-utilities commissions in 
almost every State. 

Mr. COX. That is true. In the city of Chicago, does the 
Public Utilities Commission of the State of Illinois fix the price 
of gas to the people of the city of Chicago? 

Mr. MANN. ‘There is a dispute in the city of Chicago as to 
whether the public-utilities commission has jurisdiction or tho 
city council. I believe the public-utilities commission not only 
claims jurisdiction, but has jurisdiction under our State law. 
There is n good deal of opposition to that in Chicago, by the way. 

Mr. COX. Then there is some power in the State of Illinois 
which does fix the price of gas te the consumers in the city of 
Chicago? 

Mr. MANN. Oh, certainly. The city council has the power, 
subject, of course, to review by the coùrts, and there is a case 
pending In the courts there now. 

Mr. COX, Has the Public Utilities Commission in the city of 
Washington power to fix the price of gas to the consumer? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. COX. Are they doing it? 

Mr. MANN. Recently the price of electric light, I think, was 
reduced through voluntary action on the part of the company, 
after obtaining an order from the Public Utilities Commission, 

Mr. OGLESBY. I will say to the gentleman the Public 
Utilities Commission of New York has the right to fix the price 
of gas, electricity, and so forth. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I suggest to the gentleman from Indiana 
this Public Utilities Commission of Hawaii has the right to 
require companies to extend their lines out where there is a 
demand for them, 

Mr. COX. Iam in full sympathy with it, but I was referring 
to the progress Hawaii was making. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HOUSTON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. RAKER. The third section of this bin is intended to 
cover the act of the Territorial Legislature of Hawaii that has 
been passed since this bill was introduced, is it not? 

Mr. HOUSTON. What is the gentleman's question? 

Mr. RAKER. I asked if this third section, which is an amend- 
ment to the bill, is intended to comply with the public utilities 
act that the Territorial Legislature of Hawaii lately passed ? 

Mr. HOUSTON. Yes, sir; that is an amendment that was 
put upon this bill by the House. 

Mr. RAKER. For that purpose? 

Mr. HOUSTON. For that purpose. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield for another question? 

Mr. HOUSTON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. RAKER. This law is desired by the citizens and the 
people generally of Hawaii? 

Mr. HOUSTON. We so understand it. 

Mr. RAKER. And there is no monopoly? 

Mr. HOUSTON. The representative of the people, the Dele- 
gate from Hawail, favors it and the people who have been be- 
fore the committce in the hearings favor it. 

Mr. RAKER. I am asking it so that it may appear in the 
Recorp if the people of Hawaii are in fayor of this legislation, 
and that it will not give to the company a monopoly but will 
give the people a chance to get their material? 
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Mr. HOUSTON. The committee has reported this bill with 
just the terms and provisions in it that there are in response to 
the demands of the representatives of the people of the Terri- 


tory of Hawaii. 

Mr. RAKER. It will at least protect the interests of the 
people of Hawaii? 

Mr. HOUSTON. That is the intention, certainly. 

Mr. SISSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOUSTON. I will. 

Mr. SISSON. These privileges are not exclusive, are they? 

Mr. HOUSTON. Not at all. 

Mr. SISSON. Anybody else can organize 

Mr. HOUSTON. None are exclusive, and Congress has the 
power and right to repeal and change any provision afterwards. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
consider the Senate bill, which is identical with this, in lieu of the 
House bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unan- 
imous consent that the Senate bill of like tenor be considered 
in lieu of the House bill. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. - 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as follows: 7 


A gwu *. — 5658) to ratify, approve, and confirm an act duly enacted by 
slature of the 8 of Hawaii amen the franchise 
td.) by extending it include all of 


held b hela by the E Honolulu Gas Co. 
nd of Oahu, Territory of Hawaii 

oe it enacted, etc., That the act of the Legislature of the Territory of 
Hawaii entitled “An act amending the franchise held by the Honolulu 
Gas Co. (Ltd.). by extending it to NAS all of the nd of Oah 
cast, of Hawaii,” is hereby ratified, approved, and confirmed, a 
section 1 of act 30 of ed Laws of the Territ of Hawaii. 1903. as 
amended and 2 b of Congress April 21, 1904 (section 905 
bla the revised laws of Aodez 1915), ie her hereby amended to read as fol- 


70 "Sacrion 1. Manufacture and supply: ve ——.— Dimond, of Honolu 

of Oahu, Territory of Haw iates, successors, ang 
assigns or such of the Terri as he or the ara cause to be incorporated 
under the laws of Territory of Haw: (he or they be hereinafter 
referred to as W. Dimond), are hereby anthorized and empowered 
to manufacture and — pply fe for use as a fuel, for illuminating 
purposes, and otherwise, in Honolulu, which, for the porous of this 
charter, shall be held to Include all of the island o 

Sec. 2. That said act 30 of the laws of 1903 of sald Terri 
amended and approved by an act of Congress approved April 21. Tb. 
is hereby further rrr s 5 5 adding a new section to to be 
known as section 7A ( be known as section 911A, revised laws 
of Hawaii, 1915). — postin as follows: 

“The franchise and the person or corporation holding the same shall 
7 1 as to reasonableness of rates. prices, and charges, and in all 

ther respects to the provisions of chapter 128 of the revised laws of 
Hawaii, 1915, creating a public-utilities commission and all amend- 
ments thereof for tbe regulation of —.— (ppur utilities in said Territory, 
and all the powers and duties expressly conferred u spoe or required of 
the superintendent of public works or the Soare of said act 5 
sald franchise, are hereby conferred upon and uired of said public- 
utilities commission and any commission of similar character that may 
hereafter be created by the laws of said Territory.” 

Sec. 3. That the public-utilities commission of the Territory of 
Hawaii — hereby granted the power to order the Honolulu Gas Co. 
(Ltd.). — successors or assigns, to make extensions of its service lines 
within the island of Oahu 1 it shall be made to appear that 
said extension is a public necessity and that said extension or extensions 
can be made to earn a reasonable profit on the cost and maintenance of 
the same: Provided, That all orders of the public-utilities —— 
ete Ae for shall be subject to review by the courts of said 


~~ on That Congress or the Legislature of the Territory of Haw 
with 5 — approval of Congress, may at any time alter, amend, or 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
Senate bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Houston, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The House bill (H. R. 3085) of similar tenor 
will He on the table. 

STREAMS, SPRINGS, AND WATER HOLES, CALIFORNIA. 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 1351) providing fer the discovery, development, 
and protection of streams, springs, and water holes in the desert 
and arid public lands of the United States in the State of Cali- 
fornia, for rendering the same more readily accessible, and for 
the establishment of and maintenance of signboards and monu- 
ments locating the same. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN, Mr. Speaker, I ask to have it go over. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Illinois objects, and the 
bill goes over. 

Mr, RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill retain its place 


3 SPEAKER. It retains its place under the agreement of 
ay. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I hoped the gentleman could see 
his way clear to withdraw his objection. 


PUBLIC LANDS FOR CEMETERY AND PARK PURPOSES. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 11162) to amend an act entitled “An act to 
authorize entry of the public lands by incorporated cities = 
towns for cemetery and park purposes, approved September 30 
1890, and for other p 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, under 
section 3 of this bill, beginning— 

That any county or Png sete 15 or town shall have the r — 
under rules and rescribed by the Secretary of the Inter 
to select and acq fue o not exceeding 640 acres of — 
publie land 

And so forth, do they have to pay anything for it? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes, sir; they have to pay $1.25 
an acre. 

Mr. MANN, Where does it say that? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. In section 2. 

Mr. MANN. That relates to another matter. The gentleman 
would say in section 1, but that relates to another matter. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Section 1, line 8, page 2: 


That any incorporated city or town shall have the right, under rules 
and regulations prescribed by the Secretary of the Interlor, to pur- 


chase, at a dollar and a quarter an acre, for or sewerage 
purposes, 
Then there is the next one, section 2: 
That any incorporated city or town shall have 375 
and acquired, under rules aot regulations peti i 
of the Interior, at a dollar and a quarter an acre, noi „ 


not reserved for public use other than for a 


acres of nonmineral lands 
necessary and useful for the protection of the water 


forest reserve 
supply. 

And so forth. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, well, it has been some time since the gentle- 
man introduced this bill and he does not remember what is in 
it. There is no such provision in the bill. Evidently the gen- 
tleman intended there should be one or he would not have the 
supposition now that there had been one. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Well, the bill—— 

Mr. MANN. So taking the gentleman's intent as to what he 
meant, will he offer an amendment to provide that they shall 
pay a dollar and a quarter an acre for the land? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes; I will accept that amend- 
ment, certainly. I may say to the gentleman from Illinois that 
the gentleman readily knows the bill has been reported out a 
number of times and this bill as it is written now is an Interior 
Department bill. It is a bill that is to supersede the present 
law, because the present law has become entirely obsolete. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, well, the present law—there is no such law 
on the subject as section 3. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. That is true. It is to extend the 
present law, and it is also to make a general provision whereby 
a county can get a part of this land as well as a city. There are 
a number of places where a county wants outing places and 
where several counties want to get together and have outing 
places. There is no law on the subject for a county, but there 
is for incorporated towns, and there are no public lands left any 
more that are suitable for a park within 8 miles of any town; 
and this is simply to allow them to go outside of that limit and 
select a site for a public outing place. 

Mr. MANN. I have no objection to that whatever; but the 
question is whether they should pay $1.25 an acre for the land 
so as to add to the reclamation fund. I am very solicitous about 
the amount of money in the reclamation fund. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Personally, I would rather they 
would not do it, but I would not object to an amendment of that 
kind going in, 

_Mr. MANN. Let us see where it would go in. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. We could put a proviso at the close 
of section 3, providing that such lands shall be paid for at the 
rate of $1.25 an acre. That would cover it. 

Mr. You might put it in after the word “title” in 
line 19, on page 2, or after the word “to” in line 20, “ to select 
and acquire title to, at $1.25 per acre, not exceeding 640 acres.” 
Is the gentleman willing to accept that? 

Mr, TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. All right. I have no objection to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. ‘This bill is on the Union Calendar. 
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Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. 
consent that the bill may be considered in the House as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That the act of Congress approved September 50, 
1890, entitled “An act to authorize entry of the public lands by incor- 
rated cities and towns for cemetery and park purposes (26 Stat. 

, 502), be, and the same is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

“That any incorporated city or town shall have the right, under 
rules and regulations prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior, to 
purchase, at $1.25 an acre, for cemetery or sewerage purposes, not ex- 
cang one quarter section cf nonmineral public lands not reserved 
for public use other than for a forest reserve, such lands to be located 
within 5 miles of the city or town applying therefor. 

“Suc. 2, That any incorporated city or town shall have the right 
to select and acquire, under rules and regulations prescribed by the 

retary of the Interior, at 81.2% an acre, not ex 0 acres 
of nonmineral public lands not reserved for public use other than for 
a forest reserve necessary or useful for the protection of the water sup- 
ply of said city or town, such lands te be located within 20 miles of 
the city or town applying therefor. 

“Sec. 3. That any county or incorporated oy or town shall have 
the right, under rules and regulations prescri by the Secretary of 
the Interior, to select and acquire title to not exceeding 640 acres of 
nonmineral public lands not reserved for public use other than for a 
forest reserve for public-park p ses, such lands to be within the 
exterior limits of the county or within 30 miles of the incorporated city 
or town applying therefor: Provided, That any such selection and grant 
for public-park purposes shall be upon the express condition that the 
county, city, or town shall construct and maintain a substantial and 
permanent wagon and automobile road to the exterior limits of such 
public park, and in the case of the incorporated city or town such road 
shall extend from the city or town in question-to the exterior limits 
of the public park. 

“Sec. 4. That all patents issued under the provisions of this act shall 
contain the stipulation ano reservation that the lands shall revert to 
the United States in case the county, an or town shall fail to comply 
with the conditions herein expressed, shall fail to occupy or use the lands 
for the purpose ted, or shall attempt to sell or dispose of the 
same: Provided, That selections under t act for lands within forest 
reserves shall be subject to approval by the Secretary of the Interior.” 


Also the following committee amendments were read: 


Page 2, in lines 23 and 24, strike out the words “or within 30 miles 
of the incorporated city o: town applying therefor” and insert “ ap- 
plying therefor, and when such appl cation is made by any incorporated 
city or town, such lands to be within the exterior limits of the county 
in which it is situated and within 30 miles of such city or town.” 

Page 3, line 19, amend by striking out the words the Interlor“ and 
insert the word “Agriculture.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendments. 

The question was taken, and the amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I suggest to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] that the idea of the Interior 
Department and the Public Lands Committee was that by com- 
pelling these towns to build good highways from the cities or 
towns to the parks that they would expend quite a large amount 
of money; and also in improving these sites and in building high- 
ways and automobile roads through them, when they were some 
distance from the town, they would thereby be expending as 
much money as they ought to, and they would have to make that 
expenditure before the Interior Department would give them a 
title. I think that Secretary Lane personally did not care any- 
thing about the $1.25 an acre; that he wanted the sites improved 
for outing places for the public; and if the towns were compelled 
to expend probably ten times the amount of money in improving 
and beautifying the grounds, the Government could very well 
afford to relieve them of the expense of paying $1.25 an acre. 
That was the reason I left out the purchase price. I do not 
think the towns ought to be compelled to pay the Government 
$1.25 per acre for worthless land for 2 park for the use of the 
public. 

Mr. MANN, Well, it is perfectly evident that if you start in 
on that principle the towns will want enough land on the basis 
of $1.25 an acre, which they do not expect to pay, to be equiva- 
lent to the amount which they pay for the improvement of roads, 
the roads being constructed for their own benefit, and we would 
soon be asked to donate the whole public domain. These are 
nominal, and I think we ought to maintain the nominal amount 
when we donate the lands to the municipalities. It is the only 
possible check we have. 

I move to amend by inserting, in line 20, page 2, after the 
word “to,” “at $1.25 per acre.” 

The SPEAKER, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Tayor of Colorado, a motion to reconsider 
the vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE FOR HOMESTEAD SETTLERS. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 1066) authorizing leave of absence to homestead 
settlers upon unsurveyed lands. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Will the gentleman permit a sug- 
gestion? The gentleman from Illinois will remember that at 
my request the House some time ago passed this identical bill, 
and it went over to the Senate. It was my bill, After it 
reached the Senate our attention was called to the fact that 
the Senator from Montana had a few days prior passed a 
similar bill through the Senate, and it had come over here and 
was lying on the Speaker's table, apparently. We did not 
know anything about it. So the Senate called our attention to 
the practice of the two Houses, and that we ought to recede 
and take up und pass the Senate bill, because it had passed the 
Senate before our House bill had passed the House. Thereupon 
we had the bill referred to the Committee on the Public Lands, 
and the committee authorized me to report out the Senate bill, 
which I have done in exactly the same language. I desire to 
now, pass this same bill again and send it over to them again. 

Mr. MANN. Well, let us see now. I supposed the gentleman 
earefully examined the Senate bill. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. There is one difference between 
my bill and the Senate bill, and we have amended this Senate 
bill to conform to the bill the way we passed it before. 

Mr. MANN, There is one here in the Senate bill that does 
not mean anything. Let us see what the Senate bill says. 
They fre quite different, so far as that is concerned. This is 
what I want to ask about; I may be wrong, but these things 
always get me mixed up. I read: 

Provided, Tha > 
terior 1 an 0 ‘ied ta the recat lon 
office notice of the approximate location of the lands settled upon and 
claimed of the period of intended absence. 

I guess that is right. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, If the gentleman will take the 
5 that is in my report, I think he will find it is all 
right. 

Mr. MANN. Has the gentleman got a star print of this bill? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I am not sure that I know what 
you call a star print. 

Mr. MANN. Has it a star below it? The gentleman reported 
it with some amendments. They are not printed in the copy 
of the bill that I have, 

Mr, TAYLOR of Colorado, They are not printed in the copy 
of the bill I haye here, either. 

Mr. MANN. That is what I am trying to find out abont. 
Let us find out what the bill is before us. Here is a bill re- 
ported with a number of amendments, but the copy of the bill 
in the Clerk’s hands has not any amendments in it. Theoreti- 
cally it may be the fault of the printing clerk, but it is not 
actually the fault of the printing clerk, because when a bill is 
reported with committee amendments there will always be a 
copy of the bill with amendments inserted in the bill for the 
benefit of the printing clerk. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. The only difference between the 
Senate bill and the House bill is that the period of absence 
provided—five months each year—may be taken at two separate 
times Instead of all at one time. Under the present three-year 
homestead law that we passed a leave of absence of five months 
is allowed each year. After that we passed a Dill allowing a 
man to take his five months’ leave of absence in two periods, 
He might want to.stay away two months at one time and three 
months at another time. The way the Senate passed this bill 
was in accordance with the old three-year homestead provision 
of five months’ continuous leave of absence. The House modi- 
fied that in accordance with the bill I prepared, allowing the 
entryman to take his leave of absence in two different sections as 
desired. That is the only change that we reported out, and that 
is a beneficial provision and ought to remain in the bill the way 
it passed this House before. 

Mr. MANN. That change is not indicated in the copy that 
the Clerk has in his hands. I know why. Whoever actually 
reported the bill, I will not say theoretically, did not correct it. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I will say that actually and theo- 


retically I reported it, so that if there is any fault it is mine, 
because I introduced the bill in the House and reported it from 
the committee, and had charge of it in the House, and I haye 
again reported this bill, which is Senator Myers’s bill. 


1916. 


Mr. MANN. The gentleman is old enough and wise enough 
as a Member of the House to have known how to do it correctly, 
and he did not do it correctly. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I think I did do it correctly. 

Mr. MANN. The proof of the pudding is in the eating. Here 
is the bill. If it were passed as the gentleman reported it to the 
House, the gentleman’s amendment would not be in it. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, My report clearly shows what the 
committee did. 

Mr. MANN. If the Cierk were bound to read all the reports 
of committees filed in this House we would have to get a num- 
ber of extra clerks and pay them higher salaries, I have discov- 
ered now what the gentleman wants to do. I could not tell in 
the first place. I have no objection if he wants to offer an 
amendment, 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I will offer this committee amend- 
ment so as to make it conform to what the committee intended. 
Mr. Speaker, have we passed the unanimous-consent stage? 

The SPEAKER. No. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. This bill is on the Union Calendar.. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
Speaker, that the bill be considered in the House as in Commit- 
tee of the Whole, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Colorado asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill be considered in the House as in 
Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc. That any qualified person who has heretofore or 
shall hereafter {n good faith make settlement upon and improve unsur- 
veyed unreserved unappropriated public lands of the United States 
with intention, upon survey, of entering same under the homestead 
laws shall be entitled to a continuous leave of absence from the land 
settied upon by him tor a iod not exceeding five months In each year 
after establishment of residence: Provided, That he shall have plainl 
marked on the ground the exterior boundaries of the lands claime 
and have filed in the local land office notice of the approximate loca- 
tion of the lands settled upon and claimed, of the period of intended 
absence, and that he shall upon the termination of the absence and his 
return to the land file notice thereof in the local land office. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend 
by striking out, on line 7, the words “continuous leave,” and 
all of line 8, and, in line 9, the words “ not exceeding” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the words “leave of absence in one or 
two continuous periods not exceeding in the aggregate.“ That 
will appear in the report. x 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Colorado. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, on page 1, by striking out, in line 7, the words “ continuous 
leave,” all of line 8, and, in line 9, the words “not exceeding" and 
inserting “leave of absence in one or two continuous periods not ex- 
ceeding the aggregate.” 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. 
tion of the amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The SPEAKER, The question is on the third reading of the 
Senate bill. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Taytor of Colorado, a motion to reconsider 
the vote whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next one. 


PERMITS, EXCURSIONS ON PASSENGER STEAMERS, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 18831) to amend section 4464 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States relating to number of passengers 
to be stated in certificates of inspection of passenger vessels, 
and section 4465 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, 
prescribing penalty for carrying excessive number of passengers 
on passenger vessels, and section 4466 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States, relating to special permits for excursions 
on passenger steamers, 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
Pet, I would like to call the attention of the gentleman in 
yharge of the bill to the portion beginning on page 2, line 18, 
where a penalty for violation of the act, for currying a greater 
number of passengers than is permitted by the certificate of in- 
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spection, makes the owner or master liable to a suit by any indi- 
vidual. It reads: 

Sec. 4465. It shall not be lawful to take on board of any vessel a 
greater number of passengers than is stated in the certificate of inspec- 
tion, an! for every violation of this provision the master or owner 
shall be liable to any ae suing for the same to forfelt the amount 
of passage money and $10 for cach passenger beyond the number 
allowed. 

The bill provides also, on page 8, for a penalty of $100 or im- 
prisonment for not more than 80 days or both, Is it wise to have 
in this law a provision for suits by individuals against the owner 
of a ship to recover a $10 penalty or any penalty? 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. That is the existing law. 

Mr, McLAUGHLIN. Should it be permitted to remain so in 
the judgment of the gentleman in charge of the bill? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. If the gentleman will permit, I will 
read the existing law. Section 4465—is that the section to which 
the gentleman refers? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Les. 1 

Mr. ALEXANDER. That section reads: 

Sec, 4465. It shall not be lawful to take on board of any vessel a 
greater number of 8 than is stated in the certificate of inspec- 

on, and for every violation of this provision the master or owner shall 
be liable to any person suing for fhe same to forfeit the amount of 
passage money and $10 for each passenger beyond the number allowed, 

That is the existing law. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. This bill proposes to amend that sec- 
tion; and why not amend it by striking out the portion which 
gives to individuals the right to sue? That imposes the burden 
of a suit on each individual, If he chooses to sue. Why not leave 
the punishment for the violation of this act in the hands of the 
Federal authorities and make the punishment fit the crime? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. This has been the law for a long while. 
We have never had any complaint of its abuse, and the com- 
mittee were not disposed to disturb it. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Would it not be well to strike out every- 
thing after the word “and” following the word “ inspection,” 
in line 22, page 2, down to the end of line 2 on page 3, and then 
let follow the next four lines, which read as follows: 

The master or owner of the vessel, or either or any of them, who 
shall 8 violate this provision shall be liable to a fine of not 
more than $100 or imprisonment of not more than 80 days, or both. 

I have never thought it a good idea to leave the enforcement 
of a law in the hands of individuals, or to have the law so framed 
as to permit an individual to profit by a suit for violation of a 
law. If an individual suffers loss or damage, he has a right to 
bring a civil action to recover; but is it wise to provide for suits 
by individuals to recover a penalty for the purpose of assisting 
in enforcement of a law? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. As I have said, that whole matter was 
discussed in the committee, and the committee were unanimously 
of the opinion that there was no occasion to change the existing 
law. For that reason the amendment was not made. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN, Did the eommittee consider the par- 
ticular matter which I am calling to the attention of the gentle- 
man now? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Oh, yes, indeed. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. And the committee considered it a wise 
provision to give individuals the right to sue? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes; and the fact that there is no com- 
plaint of the law ever having been abused was an additional 
reason why the committee th vught it was well to let it remain. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. That right to sue for a penalty might be 
exercised by the very individuals who were received on the boat 
in excess of the number provided by the certificate of inspection. 
They might, perhaps, profit by their own fault in going aboard. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Surely the gentleman can not take the 
position that every passenger who goes aboard a vessel is at 
fault if he fails to ascertain whether it is overloaded. 

Mr. COX. This simply makes it doubly safe, as far as the 
passengers are concerned. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. This legislation grew out of the Fastland 
disaster, and our effort was to make the law in many respects 
more stringent, or rather to make it such as better to insure 
safety of life. The gentleman is famillar with the facts as to the 
Eastland disaster? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Yes. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. We saw no occasion to change this part 
of the statute. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. If the committee wished to make this 
law more drastic, the amount of the fine could be increased. 
The amount of fine provided is only $100, and the imprisonment 
is only 30 days. It would seem to me that if you wish to 
make it more drastic you should increase the amount of fine 
or the jail sentence; but as I look at it now I do not like the 
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idea of giving the right to each and every individual on a boat 
to bring suit against the master. There may be thousands of 
them. I do not think, as a principle, that individuals ought 
to undertake the enforcement of a criminal statute and to 
profit by suits brought for the violation of a statute. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. ‘That has been the law for many, many 
years. I think it is in the revision of 1878, and it never has 
been disturbed. The committee saw no occasion to amend the 
law in this regard. It has never been abused, and for that 
reason we thought it unwise to change it. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Now that it is brought to the gentle- 
man’s attention, will he not consent to an amendment such as I 
suggest? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. No; I would rather strike out the other 
penalty than that one. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman allow me to make a sug- 
gestion there? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY. This whole matter came up at the instance of 
the department, for the reason that the law as it stood applied 
only to steamships and not to vessels propelled by other motive 
power. Consequently the word “steamboat” was stricken out 
and the other word inserted. There was no complaint against 
this provision. There was one giving the passenger the right 
to bring a civil action. Then there is the other section imposing 
a fine, That was put there so that if no passenger complained 
the officials themselves might enforce the law in another pro- 


ceeding. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I wish to see this law made just as good 
as it can be, but I do not like that provision. 

Mr. HARDY. As it is it enables the passenger to enforce it 
by a suit if he sees proper; and if no passenger will do it, then 
the public officials may proceed. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Why should it be necessary that there 
be any power behind the officials to compel them to. enforce the 
law? They ought to be regardful of their duty and active in 
the enforcement of the law anyway. 

Mr. HARDY. The great Hastiand disaster was caused by 
somebody beling inactive in the performance of his duty, and we 
do not want to take away any vitality that there is in the law. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. There was no lack of activity on the 
part of the officials after the disaster occurred. But the ac- 
tivity ought to be before and at the time the ship is being 
loaded. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. When the committee were called upon 
to strengthen and correct the law we did not feel that we wanted 
to weaken it. Under the existing law the local inspectors may 
determine how many passengers a steamer may carry, and there 
is no appeal from their decision. Section 1 of this bill provides 
that they may fix the number, but shall report the number to the 
supervising inspector, who may approve or disapprove of their 
action. We amend the existing law in the interest of greater 
safety to life. . 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I shall not object to the bill, but I have 
called attention to this feature, as I thought it might have been 
overlooked. It does not seem to me to be just right. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, cto., That section 4464 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States be, and is hereby, amended so as to read as follows: 

“Sec, 4464. The board of local inspectors shall state in every cer- 
tificate of inspection granted to vessels 6 other than 
ferryboats, the number of rs of each c that any such vessel 
has accommodation for and can carry with prudence and safety. The 
shall report their action to th pervising inspector of the distric 
who may at any time order the number of such passengers decreased 
giving his reasons therefor in writing, and Mealy won the board of local 
inspectors shall change the certificate of n of such vessel to 
conform with the di n of the supervising r. Whenever the 
allowance of mgers shall be increased by any board of local in- 
spectors such increase shall be reported to the 1 of 

e district, together with the reasons therefor, and such increase shall 
not become effective until the same has been approved in writing by the 


. 
zc, 2. section 4465 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States be, and is hereby, amended so as to read as follows: 
“Sec. 4465. It shall not be iawful to take on board of any vessel a 
greater number of passengers than is stated in the certificate of in- 
ection, and for every violation of this provision the master or owner 
shail be liable to any Bee suing for the same to forfeit the amount 
of ar ge money à $10 for each passenger beyend the number 


allowed. 
“The master or owner of the vessel, or either or any of them, who 


r 

shall knowin violate this provision shall be Nable to a fine of not 
more than $100 or imprisonment of not more than 30 days, or both.” 

Sec. ï. t section 4406 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States be, and is hereby, amended so as to read as follows ; 

“Sec. 4466, If any passenger engages in excursions, the board of 
local inspectors shall issue to such steamer a al permit, in writing, 
for the occasion, in which shall be stated additional number o 


passengers that may be carried and the number and kind of life-savin 
appliances that shall be provided for the safety of such addition: 


ngers; and they shall also, in their discretion, limit the route and 
istance for such excursions: Provided, however, That the issuance of 
dy the board of 1 


such special permit shall be rted ocal inspectors to 
the supervising inspector of the district, and such special permit shall 
not be effective until approved by the said supervising inspector.” 

The following committee amendments were read: 


2 Add, on page 3, line 8. after the word passenger,” the word 
D and strike out on page 3, line 10, the word steamer” and 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr, Green of Massachusetts, a motion to recon- 
sider the vote whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table, 


APPEALS FROM DECISIONS OF BOARDS OF LOCAL INSPECTORS OF 
VESSELS. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 13223) to provide for appeals from the de- 
cisions of boards of local inspectors for vessels, and for other 


purposes. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
— 9 5 bill be considered in the House as in Committee of the 

ole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to consider the bill in the House as in Committee 
of the Whole? Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ctc., That whenever 
or affected by any decision or action o: Aie — eager ys topes pea 
of vessels shall feel aggrieved by such dociaton or action he may 
appeal therefrom to the su in: or of the district; and a 

ea shall be allowed from any decision or action of a 


vising pector to the Supervising Inspector General, whose decision, 
when approved by the Secretary of Commerce, shall be final: Provided, 


8 zane erent = — nt gp ote “ease b a 
sin or or © Supervising or General shall be 
made within days after the decision or action ay ed from shall 


have been rendered or taken: And provided 1 t im all cases 
reviewed under the provisions of this act where the issue is the sus- 
pension or revocation of the license of a officer such officer 
shall = allowed to be represented by counsel and to testify in his own 


Sec, 2. That whenever there shall be a eement between the 
local inspectors in regard to any matter before them for decision they 
shall report the case to the supervising inspector of the district, who 
shall inves te and decide the same; and any supervising inspector 
may within 30 br de thereafter, upon his own motion, review any deci- 
sion or action o 


vising Inspector General in 
3 of Commeree, be final. 

Sec any decision or action reviewed by the Supervising In- 
or by any 5 ee as provided in sec- 
ons 1 and 2 of this act, may revoked, „or modified by such 
reviewing officer, who shall have power to minister oaths and to 
summon and compel the attendance of witnesses by a similar process 
as in the district courts of the United States; and the disbursing clerk, 
Department of Commerce, shall pay, on properly certified vouchers, 
such fees to any witness so summoned for his actual travel an 
attendance as shal! be officially certified to by the officer reviewing the 
case, not exceediag the rate allowed for fees to witnesses for travel 
and attendance in the district courts of the United States. 

SEC. 4. That the Secretary of Commerce shall make such regula- 
tions as may be necessary to secure a proper enforcement of the pro- 
visions of this act. 

Sec. 5. That section 4452 of the Revised Statutes, as amended by 
section 6 of the act of March 3, 1905, is hereby repealed. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. ALEXANDER, 2 motion to reconsider the 


vote whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 
RIGHT OF WAY NEAR ENGLE, N. MEX. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 1843) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to acquire certain right of way near Engle, N. Mex. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MONDELL. Reserving the right to object, the arrange- 
ment which it is proposed to make with the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railroad to give them not to exceed 30,000,000 
gallons of water per month seems to be a pretty liberal one, 
unless the property rights they are surrendering are quite 
valuable. Is the gentleman from Texas acquainted with the 
value of the property that Is being surrendered? 

Mr. SMITH of Texas. I do not know that any money value 
was ever put on that property. The company refuses to sell it. 

Mr. MONDELL. It is simply a right of way, an easement 
over public lands. 
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Mr. SMITH of Texas. It is to the river. 

Mr. MONDELL. And that right of way would expire if not 
utilized within a given time. 

Mr. SMITH of Texas. I do not know what the conditions 
were about that. 

Mr. MONDELL. I know about the dam, but I know nothing 
about this right of way. The quantity of water which the 
railrond company is to be given is very large. If it were sold 
at the ordinary price of water supplies it would amount to a 
considerable sum of money. 

Mr. SMITH of Texas. I think it would irrigate something 
less than 400 acres of land. I think the supply of water is small. 

Mr. MONDELL, It depends upon whether you figure it 
from the standpoint of water for irrigation or water for domes- 
tic or railroad purposes. Figuring it from the ordinary value 
of water for railroad purposes it would mean several hundred 
dollars a month. 

Mr. SMITH of Texas. Under the terms of the bill the gen- 
tleman will notice that the amount of water allowed the rail- 
road company is to be fixed by the Secretary of the Interior, 
but there is no obligation on the part of the Government to 
deliver it; it merely permits the railroad company to take it at 
such times and places as the Secretary may prescribe. But the 
Reclamation Service has figured out the amount of water and 
figures it at a sufficient supply to irrigate 400 acres of land. 

I will state to the gentleman that we have had this matter 
up with both of the water-users associations under this project 
and have agreed that this is a fair settlement of this matter, 
and they are willing for it to go through. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Texas. I will. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I will say to the gentleman from 
Wyoming that the committee had the Reclamation Service 
officials before us and the senior Senator from New Mexico. 
The reclamation officials seemed to be of the opinion that 
30,000,000 gallons a month was an infinitesimal amount of water, 
and that it was much better to make the proposition than to 
condemn the right of way. They said the company’s right to 
that territory would not lapse for many years. 

Mr. MONDELL. My friend knows well that 30,000,000 gal- 
Jons a month is far from infinitesimal. Taken from the ocean 
it would not be so much. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. For a great big irrigation propo- 
sition it would not go far. 

Mr. MONDELL. 1 do not know anything about the right of 
way which the company surrendered, and in view of the fact 
that the Reclamation Service thinks it is a fairly equitable 
arrangement I have no disposition to object. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I will say to the gentleman that 
I did not write the bill at all, but the Reclamation Service 
thought it was best and for the welfare of the department. 

Mr. MANN. ‘The report of the Reclamation Service would 
seem to indicate that this was not a right of way but that they 
owned the land. They say that the company was unwilling to 
sell the land for cash. Either they do not know what a mere 
right of way is or I do not know what the English language 
means or else they own the land. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. They could refuse to sell the land, 
but we could condemn it and take it away from them. 

Mr. MONDELL. If it were a right of way that the railroad 
company had still in force, there might be some question as to 
whether or not we could condemn it. I imagine, as a matter of 
fact, that the building of the dam does not in any way affect the 
right of way. I do not see any reason why it should. The 
fact that the dam covers some land over which there may be an 
easement for a right of way would not prevent the lowering of 
a pipe. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. COX, How much land is actually involved in this right 
of way? 

Mr. MONDELL, I do not know. It is a right of way. 

Mr. COX. Does anybody know how much is actually in- 
volved? In other words, what are we getting from the railroad 
company for the swamp? 

Mr. SMITH of Texas. It is a right of way for a pipe line, 

Mr. COX. It does not involve much land? 

Mr. SMITH of Texas. Not a great deal. 

Mr. COX. What is the length of the pipe line? 

Mr. SMITH of Texas. It must be 10 or 12 miles. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr, COX. Just one more question. The railroad, as I gather 
from the report, is to pay for taking the water out of the reser- 
voir und putting it on their trains? 

Mr. SMITH of Texas. Yes. 


Mr. COX. They are to stand all of that expense? à 

Mr. SMITH of Texas. Yes; under the direction of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior. The rights of the Government are well 
safeguarded in the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Ahe SPEAKER pro tempore. This bill is on the Union Cal- 
endar. 

Mr. SMITH of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
75 she bill be considered in the House as in Committee of the 

ole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and is 
hereby, authorized to receive on behalf of the United States from the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. the conveyance of so much 
of said company’s . right o way from a 5 ge near Engl 
N. Mex., to the Rio Grande River as will be flooded by the Elephan: 
Butte Dam; and as the consideration for such conveyance the way 
company shall be permitted to take from the water impounded above 
Elephant Butte Dam, now under construction by the Reclamation Serv- 
ice, and which will flood such right of way, such quantity of water as 
the Secretary of the Interior may find to be necessary for the opera- 
tion of said company’s railway, but not exceeding 80,000,000 gallons 
of water per month; that neither the United States nor its successors 
in interest shall be held Hable for or obligated to supply the water 
hereinbefore described, hut in the event that the United States or its 
successors in interest shall abandon the use of the land upon which 
the said Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 32 has its said right of 
way for a reservoir site as herein contemplat „ sald right of way, 80 
far as the same may be conveyed to the United States hereunder, shall 
revert to the said railway company. 

With the following committee amendment: 


Page 2, Une 5, after the word “ month,” insert the following: 

“Provided, That the Secretary of the Interior shall at all times have 
authority to determine the times, place, and manner in which said 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railwa Co. shall be permitted to take 
such water from said reservoir, and that all expense incident thereto 
shall be borne by sald railway company: Provided further.“ 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question now is on the 
third reading of the Senate bill as amended. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr, SmırH of Texas, a motion to reconsider 
the vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


GAME PRESERVE IN THE STATE OF KANSAS. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 1793) granting to the State of Kansas title to 
certain lands in said State for use as a game preserve. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, I notice there are 
three committee amendments to this bill which seem to me to 
make the bill worse instead of better. 

Mr. SHOUSE. Mr. Speaker, I will say to the gentleman that 
they were put in at the request of the ranking minority member 
of the committee, the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor]. 
He would not report the bill favorably unless these amendments 
were inserted. I had no objection to them. 

Mr. MANN. Then, I think we better let the bill go over 
until he is here. 

Mr. SHOUSE. He did not object to the bill. He wanted 
these amendments in, that is all. 

Mr. MANN. They do not seem to me to be reasonable. If 
he wants them in I would like to have some explanation why. 

Mr. SHOUSE. Perhaps the chairman of the committee can 
offer some explanation. 

Mr. MANN. I do not see what great distinction there is as 
to the first amendment. If we pass a law granting to the 
State of Kansas certain public lands, that covers the case. If 
we pass a law to say that we issue a patent to the State of 
Kansas I suppose if we issue the patent it would show that 
the State owns the land. 

Mr. FERRIS. Does the gentleman from Illinois think the 
second amendment is of no value? 

Mr. MANN. ‘The second amendment, of course, goes with the 
first, but the third amendment is different. The bill as it came 
from the Senate provided “such reversion to be declared by 
the Secretary of the Interior.” That amounts to something; 
but when you say “ such reversion to be specified in said patent“ 
it would amount to nothing. The right of reversion would be 
specified in the patent, but it would not amount to anything 
unless somebody declared it, unless you went into court and 
declared it. 

Mr. FERRIS. The gentleman is probably correct about thut. 


Mr. MANN. I think I am. 

Mr. FERRIS. I rather hope the gentleman from Illinois 
will not oppose this and have it passed over. If he desires to 
put this back as it was originally, or even to fix it to suit him- 
self, it will be satisfactory to the committee, and I think also 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor]. They have 
a little band of antelope out there, and that is a very scarce 
article in the United States. As the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. MANN] will recall, they had a pretended forest reserve 
out there without any trees on it, and by Executive proclama- 
tion they opened it all up except these few sections. 

Mr. MANN. I am in sympathy with the purpose of the bill. 
I am willing to give them a little land to take care of the deer. 

Mr. FERRIS. If the gentleman from Illinois thinks best, we 
can go back to the original bill, and will be glad to do it. 

Mr. MANN, All right. 

Mr. FERRIS. We will not even have to go back to the 
Senate. We will just vote the amendments down. 

Mr. MANN. Yes; vote down the amendments. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. SHOUSE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be considered in the House as in the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kansas 
asks unanimous consent that the bill be considered in the House 
as in the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. The Clerk will read the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, cto., That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby au- 
thorized to gon 


west, sixth ar ye ay meridian, 
game preserve: Provided, That if the said State shall at any time use 
or permit the said lands hereby granted to be used for any purpose not 
contemplated by this act the said lands shall revert to the United 
States, such reversion to be declared by the Secretary of the Interior, 
The committee amendments were read, as follows: 
Page 1, line 4, strike out the word “grant” and insert the words 
“issue patent,” 
Poss 1, line 10, after the word “lands” strike out the words hereby 
nted.”” 
2 2, lines 1 and 2, strike out the words declared by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior and insert the words specified in sald patent.“ 


Mr. FERRIS, Mr. Speaker, I hope the amendments will be 
voted down. 

The question was taken, and the amendments were rejected. 

The bill was ordered to be read the third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. SHovusr, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table, 


SECTION 4931, REVISED STATUTES. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 13618) to amend section 4931 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Lroyp). Is there objection 
to the present consideration of the bill? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That section 4931 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States be, and the same is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

“Suc. 4931. tents for designs may be ted for the term of 3 
years and 6 months, or for 7 years, or for 14 years, as the applicant 
may in his ee elect; and that during the term of letters patent 
for a design heretofore or hereafter issued fur one of the shorter terms, 
the owner thereof may at any time, but not later than 30 days prior 
to the tration of the term for which said patent was issued, file 
with the Commissioner of Patents his election of one of the longer terms 
provided for by law, said application being accompanied by an amount 
of money equal to the difference between the fee id for the patent 
as issued and the fee that would have been required to be paid had the 
applicant for said patent originally elected such longer term. The Com- 
missioner of Patents shall thereupon amend and modify the letters 
patent issued in such case so as to include the unexpired balance of 
such longer term so elected by the owner of said letters patent.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is—— 

Mr. MANN, No; the question is, Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That was granted. 

Mr. OGLESBY. I will say to the gentleman that I saw the 
gentleman from Tennessee was talking with the gentleman from 
THinois when this was passed. The gentleman said to me that 
he thought it ought to be amended—— 

Mr. MANN. All right; let it go. 

Mr. OGLESBY. I would call the attention 

Mr. MANN. ‘The truth is most of the gentlemen who occupy 
the position of Speaker, except the Speaker, do not understand 
that there is a zone of air around the Speaker’s chair that it is 
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hard to break through. They do not talk loud enough usually for 
me to hear them, although another gentleman was talking to me. 
ae OGLESBY. Mr. Russert of Missouri has charge of this 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Certainly the gentleman does 
not mean the present occupant of the chair? 

Mr. MANN. Yes; I mean the present occupant of the chair 
and all the others that have been in the chair recently. It takes 
a lot of noise 

Mr. OGLESBY. The gentleman suggested he wanted this bill 
amended 
Mr. MANN. I move to insert, page 2, line 7, after the word 
“term,” the words “plus 20 per cent.” 

Mr. OGLESBY. That is perfectly satisfactory to me. I had 
written in 25 per cent. Twenty per cent is all right. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. I am satisfied with that. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, page 2, in line 7, by inserting after the word term“ the 
words plus per cent.” 

Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Ociessy] who reported the bill to the 
House says he consents to this amendment. I prefer to have the 
bill passed as it is, but of course if Mr. Ociessy, the acting 
chairman of the Patents Committee, who reported the bill to the 
House, has seen the gentlemen who are interested in it and says 
they are satisfied with it, I do not feel inclined to make serious 
objection. 

Mr. MANN. I will say to the gentleman, to relieve the gentle- 
man from New York, I would not consent to the passage of the 
bill without the amendment. Here is a proposition where men 
take out design patents and can take them out for 34 years or 7 
years or 14 years, as they please, there being an addition to the 
fee charged in the three cases. This bill proposes to let all de- 
sign patents be taken out in the first instance for 34 years. That 
is not the language of the bill, but that is the effect of it, and if 
anyone wants to extend it all they will pay is the difference be- 
tween the cost of the 33-year design patent and the 7 or 14 year 
design patent, and if they take out the 14-year patent that will 
save the designers or patentees of these design patents thousands 
of dollars, 

Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. In just a second. Because there is not one design 
patent in 20, probably, which is ever made any use of or ever 
extended, whereas now if they want to get a design patent for 
14 years they have to pay for it in the first place. Under this 
bill they will only have to pay the lower fee for 34 years, and 
then, if it proves to be good, they can get a 14-year patent benefit 
by paying the difference between the original cost of the 34-year 
and the 14-year patent. I have only suggested that they pay 20 
per cent in addition. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. I think that would greatly im- 
prove this law, but I think without the amendment suggested it 
would be still better. The gentleman correctly states the pur- 
pose of the bill, and my information is that the Commissioner 
of Patents says that this will encourage the filings for the 
shorter term and that the money paid will amount to more than 
is paid at the present time; in other words, that it would in- 
crease the revenue of that department. 

Mr. MANN. I would not be surprised if it would add a great 
many to the number of design patents which are issued. The 
fact is, you know, we encourage everybody to patent everything; 
then when they patent the articles we kick because they have a 
monopoly upon them. Why, the automobile industry in this 
country, which is getting to be something wonderful, never 
started until the original patents had expired. It could not. 

Mr. COX. Why? 

Mr. MANN. Because one man had a monopoly and the 
genius of the American people could not be made to operate 
upon it, because they were held by the throat by this one man 
who had a monopoly. The sewing machines of the country 
never really started until the original patents ran out. People 
could not make sewing machines, regardless of the original 
patent and add to them. Well, I am not opposed to the patent 
law, but the result of this will probably be that anybody who 
gets up a design for anything will patent it. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. If it is true that the people in- 
terested in design patents want it, and if it is also true, as the 
Commissioner of Patents states, that it will increase the reve- 
nues of the Government in that department, why should nny- 
body object to it? 

Mr. MANN. If anybody would object to it it is the gentle- 
man from Missouri and myself. We are the ones who will have 
to pay for it. 
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Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. When we buy the article? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. OGLESBY. I will say to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri—— 

Mr. MANN. I will not offer objection to the bill. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. I understand that you would ob- 
ject unless this amendment is included? 

Mr. MANN, I think if people are going to pay a dollar—I do 
not remember what the price is—it is not very much for these 
desi_ 1 patents. 

Mr. OGLESBY. The design patent is practically the same as 
any other patent. 

Mr. MANN. The cost of the patent is not very much, anyhow. 
They do not pay very much for a 34-year patent. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. They pay $10 for 3} years, $15 
for 7 years, and $30 for 14 years. 

Mr. MANN. Then, this would require them to pay 20 per cent 
more when they elect to take the 14-year patent. Most of them 
will not take that at all. $ 

Mr. OGLESBY. After it has been determined at the end of 
83 years that the increase is very small the patent granted that 
much earlier will fall into the public domain. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. On the statement of the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Octesry], who reported the bill to 
the House, I will make no objection to the proposed amend- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read a third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Russett of Missouri, a motion to reconsider 
the vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent was 
the bill (H. R. 18720) to amend section 4894 of the Revised 
Statutes relating to patent applications. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 7 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 4894 of the Revised Statutes be, and 
it is hereby, amended so as to read as follows: 

“ Sec. . Ali applications for patents shall be completed and pre- 
pared for examination within one year after the filing of the applica- 
tion, and in default thereof, or upon failure of the applicant to prosecute 
the same one year after any action the „ of which notice 
shall have been given to the applicant, they shall be regarded as aban- 
doned by the parties thereto, unless it be shown to the satisfaction of 
the Commissioner of Patents that such delay was unavoidable: Pro- 
vided, however, That no application shall be regarded as abandoned 
which has become the property of the Government of the United States 
and with respect to which the head of any department of the Govern- 
ment shall have certified to the Commissioner of Patents, within a 
period of three years, that the invention disclosed therein is important 
to the armament or defense of the United States.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. ‘The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr, Speaker, I desire to discuss the bill 
briefly. As I understand it, this is the bill that was placed on 
the fortification bill as one of its items. I have no doubt, Mr. 
Speaker, but that we should have legislation on this subject, 
but I have very grave doubts as to whether we should legislate 
in this way. I think it would have been very much better to 
have provided for the prosecution of these applications to a 
patent, and provide that the patent should be secret, and I say 
that with some hesitation, because I am not an expert on patent 
law and know comparatively little concerning it. But what I 
fear is this, that an application, or applications, may be filed for 
a patent on behalf of the United States, rather broad in its 
nature, covering quite a wide field. It is not necessary for the 
Government to prosecute that application. It may be held 
indefinitely, forever, so far as any provision in the bill is con- 
cerned, if I recollect rightly, and thereafter any number of 
applications made covering the same general field may be 
denied on the ground that they might affect the application or 
applications thus filed on behalf of the Government. It is true 
that if the application were prosecuted to a patent, it might 
develop that the new application might not apply to or infringe 
upon the patent as secured, but the application being broad and 
being held indefinitely, it seems to me that there is very great 
danger that other applications along the same general line, or 
for improvements and betterments, for carrying out or develop- 
ing the idea, might be held up indefinitely. 

While, as I said, I am not sufficiently familiar with the patent 
business to know to what extent this involves a danger to the 
development of patentable ideas, it occurs to me that might 
involve a very great danger. 


The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] just called attention 
to the fact that the automobile did not develop to any large 
extent until the basic patents had expired, and that that was 
true to a certain extent of the sewing machine. It would have 
been true to a much greater extent if the original applications, 
which were much broader than the final patents, had been held 
indefinitely without a prosecution to patent. What I fear is 
that an agency of the Government, anxious to protect the Govern- 
ment, filing applications broad and general and holding- them 
indefinitely, may by so doing absolutely block progress along 
important lines. This is announced as a part of the program 
of preparedness, and one is anathema who stands in the way 
of anything heralded in the name of preparedness. Hence I did 
not object to the bill: But I have very serious doubts as to 
whether this is a wise course to pursue in cases of this kind. 

Mr. OGLESBY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. I will. 

Mr. OGLESBY. Will the gentleman suggest some way in 
which the filing of such an application could block the wheels 
of progress? These applications, of course, are secret and are 
never made known until the patent is granted. 

Mr. MONDELL, That is true. : 

Mr. OGLESBY. And all their applications are secret, and the 
secret is not revealed until the actual granting of the patent. 

Mr. MONDELL. I understand. It is secret as far as the 
world is concerned, but it is known to the Patent Office, and 
every other patent application that is filed thereafter must be 
considered in view of that application, which in these cases 
would or could remain indefinitely blocking the way. You as 
an inventor do not know what the Government has filed along a 
certain line. You make an application along the same line and 
you are held up. Why? You are told you are held up on ac- 
count of Government application or applications the nature of 
which you can never know, the extent of which will not be re- 
vealed to you. I think the gentleman from New York is familiar 
with patents. I am not. Therefore, it is with some hesitation 
that I discuss the matter, but it does seem to me that you create 
a situation which makes it very trying for people who file appli- 
cations along the same line as the Government applications und 
whose applications will be held up because they are said to inter- 
fere with an application which has been filed on Government 
account but indefinitely held in abeyance. 

Mr. OGLESBY. It would not interfere with it any more 
than if a patent had been granted. If there is no interference, 
it would not be held up. 

Mr. MONDELL. But an application is very broad. Although 
I have never filed one, I assume that an application is generally 
much broader than the patent as finally granted, and if a certain 
thing has been patented and you make an application you can 
judge yourself as to whether your application infringes. You 
can have some opinion yourself in regard to it. But how can 
you know whether you can enter the field at all if there can 
be an infinite number of applications filed and held secret for 
the Federal Government. Your application might not be con- 
sidered at all becduse of the opinion held by the department 
that it might infringe upon an application filed by or on behalf 
of Uncle Sam. 3 

Mr. OGLESBY. There are about 50,000 applications on file 
now. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, 

On motion of Mr. SHERLEY, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will read the next 
one. 


TOWNSITE OF M'CABE, MONT. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 600) to validate title to the townsite of 
McCabe, in the State of Montana. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to accept for surface rights only Santa 
Fe Pacific lien-land selection heretofore made and designated as Glas- 

, Mont., land office serial number 015766, for the following-described 
fond: Southwest quarter of the southeast quarter of section 4, in town- 
ship 29 north, range 56 east, Montana meridian; and issne patents 
thercto, which patents shall contain a reservation to the United States 
of all coal, in said 0 by section 3 of the act of 
June 22, 1910 (36 Stats., p. 584). 


Is there objection to the pres- 
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The following committee amendment was read, considered, 
and agreed to: 

Page 1, line 4, insert, after the word“ years,” the word “ from.“ 

The following committee amendment was read, considered, 
and agreed to: 

Amend by striking out after the words “ to wit,” in line 9, on page 1, 
the following : 

“All of section 16, township 49 north, range 9 east, New Mexico prin- 
cipal meridian, iocaily known as Castle Garden, containing 640 acres, 
more or less, and the.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MANN. There are a number of committee amendments. 
We had better consider them altogether. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the com- 
mittee amendments. 

The following committee amendments were read, considered, 
and agreed to: - 

Page 2, line 2, before the word “ south,” insert the word“ The.” 

Page 2. line 11, after the word “ patent,” insert the words “ shall be.” 

Page 2, lines 12, 13, and 14, strike out the words “ subject to the 
existing laws and regulations 3 public parks, and that.” 

Page 2, line 14, after the word “Provided,” insert the word “ That.” 

Page 2. line 14, strike out the word “grant” and insert the word 
“ conveyance.” 

ee 2, line 15, strike out the word “ made” and insert “ author- 
zed.“ 


The SPEAKER resumed the chair. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, and was accordingly read the third time and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Taytor of Colorado, a motion to reconsider 
the last vote was laid on the table. 


MYTON, UTAH. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 35) to autherize the Secretary of the Interior 
to issue patents for certain lands to the town of Myton, Utah. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to issue patents to the town of Myton, Utah, for 
the following-described lands, as shown by the plats and records on file 
with the Commissioner or the General d Office, for the use and 
benefit of the inhabitants of said town: The southwest quarter of the 
southwest quarter, section 19, township 3 south, range 1 west, to be used 
as the site of a pumping station ; the south half of the northwest quarter 
section 30, township 3 south, range 1 west for cemetery purposes; the 
north half of the northwest quarter, section 30, township 3 south, 
range 1 west, Uinta base and meridian, to be used as a reservoir site, 
and for other pu incidental thereto in the distribution of water 
to the inhabitants of said town; blocks 36 and 46 of town site of Myton, 
to be used and held for the benefit of the pao schools of said town ; 
all that portion of unsubdivided block 1 which lies west of the Duchesne 
River, to be used as a public common; and all those portions of blocks 1, 
8, 4, 5, 7, 8, 9, and 10 which lie east and north of the Duchesne River, to 
be used as a 17 park: Provided, That if the said town shall at any 
time permit the said lands hereby granted to be used for any 8 
F by this act the said lands shall revert to the United 

es. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, I should like to 
ask how many acres this bill proposes to convey, and how much 
they are to pay for it, if anybody happens to know. 

The SPEAKER. Who is in charge of this bill? 

Mr. MAYS. Mr. Speaker, this is a Senate bill reported out 
of the House Committee on the Public Lands. I suppose I may 
know, as much about it as any member of the committee, and 
that is not a great deal. It was introduced by the Senator from 
Utah. What is it the gentleman from Illinois wishes to know? 

Mr. MANN. I should like to know how much land it is pro- 
posed to convey, and how much they are to pay for it. 

Mr. MAYS. I think the land is described in the bill. The 
southwest quarter of the southwest quarter would be 40 acres. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, yes; I know about that, but I do not know 
how many acres there may be in block 36 and block 46. 

Mr. MAYS. In these towns in Utah a block contains 10 acres. 

Mr. MANN. How many acres are there in— 

All those 5 of blocks 1, 3, 4, 5, 7, 8, 9, and 10, which are east 
and north of the Duchesne River? 

i think I am entitled to know how much land they contain, 
and certainly there is no indication in the description. 

Mr. MAYS. The report does not add up the total number of 
acres, 

Mr. MANN. I have discovered that. 

Mr. MAYS. I do not know of any way to find out, except by 
adding up the number of blocks and the number of quarter sec- 
tions. 

Mr. MANN. My arithmetic is very good, and always was. 
‘That was my strong suit. I can tell the number of blocks, but I 
can not tell by arithmetic alone what portion of the blocks lie 
east and north of the Duchesne River. 

Mr. MAYS. If the gentleman will multiply the number of 
blocks by 10 he will get the number of acres. 


Mr. MANN. Oh, no; he will not. You see it provides for so 
much of certain blocks as lie east and north of the Duchesne 
River. It will take more than abstract arithmetic to tell how 
many acres there are in the parts of those blocks that lie east 
and north of the Duchesne River. 

Mr. MAYS. It says— 

All that portion of unsubdivided block 1 which lies west of the 
Duchesne River, to be used as a public common; and all those por- 
tions of blocks 1, 3} 4, 5, T, 8, 9, and 10 which lie east and north of 
the Duchesne River, to be used as a public park. 

Block 1 would have 10 acres in it, if it took it all. That 
portion of block 1 on the west side of the river, and that por- 
tion of block 1 on the east side of the river, taken together, 
would make 10 acres. 

Mr. MANN. That accounts for block 1. But how about block 
8? I assure the gentleman I have been over the report very 
carefully. There is absolutely nothing in the bill or the report 
that gives any indication of the number of acres which are to 
be conveyed. I think these people ought to pay a dollar and a 
quarter an acre for the land. 

Mr. MAYS. I am willing that they should. 

Mr. MANN. You can not tell anything about it. I think the 
bill had better go over until the gentleman can get from the 
Land Office the information which they ought to have furnished 
in the first place. 

Mr. MAYS. The report of the Secretary of the Interior did 
not furnish that. i 

Mr. MANN. I understand that. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois objects, and 
the bill goes over without prejudice. The Clerk will report the 
next bill. 

Mr. MANN. 
table. 

The SPEAKER. 


I think there are some matters on the Speaker's 


That is true, 
ENLARGED HOMESTEADS. 


Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Mr. Speaker, I ask the Chair to lay be- 
fore the House H. R. 8654 with the Senate amendments. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the bill (H. R. 8654) to 
amend an act entitled “An act to provide for an enlarged home- 
atead,” approved February 19, 1909, by adding a new section to 
be known as section 7, with Senate amendments. 

The Senate amendments were read. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on concurring in the Senate 
amendments. 

Mr. FERRIS. I want to offer an amendment to the Senate 
amendment. I assume that the gentleman is going to move to 
concur in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Agree to the Senate amendment with an amendment as follows: Add 

t the end of the Senate amendment the following: “if the entryman 
is residing on his own original entry.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the Senate 
amendment with the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr. RAKER. Will not the gentleman from Oklahoma ex- 
plain what this amendment does? 

Mr. FERRIS. The House passed a bill providing for an 
additional homestead entry by living on it and cultivating it. 

The Senate struck out the part requiring residence, and this 
amendment modifies it to this extent, that they can only take 
the additional land where they are.residing on the original 
homestead. In other words, they must reside on the original 
homestead before they can take the addition. 

Mr. NORTON. If they are residing on the original homestead 
under the terms of the gentleman’s amendment, residence 
would not be required, but if they were not residing on the 
original homestead, both residence and cultivation will be 
required. 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. Suppose a man still owns his original home- 
stead and has his family in town going to school? 

Mr. FERRIS. If he had abandoned it, if he thad moved 
away 

Mr. RAKER. No; I am assuming that that is his regular 
place of residence, but he has moved temporarily to town to 
send his children to school. z 

Mr. FERRIS. That would be a temporary absence, and I 
do not think it would affect him. 

The R. The question is on agreeing to the Senate 


amendment with the amendment. 
The question was taken, and the amendment with an amend- 
ment was agreed to. : 


PENSIONS. Mr. MANN. He is as sweet to Congress as he would have 


Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to take the bill H. R. 13486 from the Speaker's table, 
disagree to the Senate amendments, and ask for a conference. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill, 

The Clerk read as follows: : 

Sevan AATE Gut AoE at tie Clit War eel certain widees out 
dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said war. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to take this bill from the Speaker’s desk, disagree 
to the Senate amendments, and ask for a conference. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER appointed as conferees on the part of the 
House Mr. Russett of Missouri, Mr. ASHBROOK, and Mr. FULLER. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to take from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 14484, 
disagree to the Senate amendments, and ask for a conference. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H. R. 14484, granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain 


soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows and dependent 
children of soldiers and sailors of said war. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s table this bill, dis- 
agree to the Senate amendments, and ask for a conference. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Chair appointed as conferees on the part of the House 
Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri, Mr. ASHBROOK, and Mr. FULLER. 


FORT NIOBRARA MILITARY RESERVATION, NEBR. 


Mr. KINKAID. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take up House joint resolution 184 for consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska asks unani- 
mous consent to take up House joint resolution 184 at the pres- 
ent time. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution as follows: 


Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 184) providing for one year’s extension of 
time to make installment payments for the land of the former Fort 
Niobrara Military Reservation, Nebr. 


> 
Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 


authorized and directed to allow entrymen of lands of the former Fort 
Niobrara Military Reservation, Nebr., made under the act entitled “An 
act to subject lands of the former Fort Niobrara aT Reseryation 
and other lands to homestead entry,” approved January 27, 1913, as are 
required to be paid for at their appraised values, one year extension of 
time in which to make each of the two remaining unpaid installments 
of the purchase price. 

The following committee amendments were read: 

Amend the bill in line 4, after the word “of,” by striking out the 
words “ the certain and insert in lieu thereof the word“ such.” 

Line 9. after the word thirteen,” strike out the word “ which“ and 
insert in lieu thereof the word “as.” 

Line 11, strike out the word “extention ” and insert in licu thereof 
the word “ extension.” 

Mr. KINKAID. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be considered in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill be considered in the House as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last word. 
They have made a very strong case for an extension of time for 
the payment of these installments, although I am of opinion 
that no extension of this sort should be granted without the 
payment of some rate of interest. Does not the gentleman from 
Oklahoma agree with me that where we extend the time for the 
payment of land to be paid for in installments that there ought 
to be some rate of interest? 

Mr. FERRIS. They always have charged in my State on ex- 
tensions, but this is an abandoned military reservation and in 
eases where they have sold land in my State it was Indian land. 

Mr. MANN. Yes; that is where we felt it would be a gross 
injustice te the rightful owner of the property not to charge 
interest, but where it is Uncle Sam anybody has a right to rob 
him and nobody kicks. The fact is that no one will ever want 
to pay his debts, if he gets an extension without it, and why 
should they? 

Mr. FERRIS. The only reason that I know of is that the in- 
terest would be a small item. 

Mr. MANN. I do not believe that there is another man in 
the United States who could hornswoggle Congress into this 
as has the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. FERRIS.. We are all familiar with the very persuasive 
ways of the gentleman from Nebraska, 
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been if married, [Laughter.] 

Mr. KINKAID. I accept the sweet remarks, also with 
thanks, if there is no further objection. [Laughter.] 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The joint resolution as amended was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. KI Kam, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the joint resolution was passed was laid on the table. 


LOAN OF TENTS TO KNIGHTS OF PYTHIAS. 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to consider House joint resolution 78, No. 153 on the 
Calendar for Unanimous Consent. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent to take up out of its order House joint resolution 
78, authorizing the Secretary of War to loan certain tents, sad- 
dies, and. bridles for the use of the national encampment, 
Knights of Pythias, to be held at Nashville, Tenn., in August, 
1916. Is there objection? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I will state to the 
House that this is in the nature of an emergency proposition. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, cte., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, an- 
thorized to ioan, at his discretion, to the committee on tents of the 
national encampment, Knights of Pythias, to be held at Nashville 
Tenn., in the month of August, 1916, 1,018 tents and 200 saddles and 
bridles: Provided, That no expense shall be caused the United States 
Government by the delivery and return of said property, the same to be 
delivered to said committee designated at such time prior to the holdin 
of said encampment as may be agreed upon by the Secretary of War ant 
Paul De Witt, chairman of the said committee on tents: ‘ovided fur- 
ther, That the Secretary of War, before delivering said tents, shall take 
from said Paul De Witt a gool and sufficient bond for the safe return 


of said property in good order and condition, and the whole without 
expense to the United States. 


With the following committee amendment: 


On page 2, line 2, after the word “tents” insert “saddles and 
bridles.” 

The SPEAKER. This is on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be considered in the House as in the Committee of 
the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER, The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The resolution as amended was ordered to be engrossed and 
read a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Byrns of Tennessee, a motion to reconsider 
the vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I do not see the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Krrenix] present 

Mr, FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, I wish the gentleman would let 
me make a request for unanimous consent. Does the gentleman 
think that we ought to quit at this time? 

Mr. MANN. I do not think we ought to bring up any other 
bills. I understand the Diplomatic and Consular appropriation 
bill is going to come up to-morrow. The gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. FLoop] is not on the floor at present, but I think he 
has that understanding. I was about to ask whether it would 
be agreeable to everyone to meet at 11 o’clock in the morning 
and to quit at 4 o'clock in the afternoon instead of meeting at 
noon and quitting at 5 o'clock, probably for this week only? 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Speaker, is there any chance to continue 
the Unanimous Consent Calendar to-morrow? 

Mr. MANN. I do not think there is to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER. Not to-morrow. 

Mr, MANN. But I think we can get through the Unanimous 
Consent Calendar, and I hope the Private Calendar for Unob- 
jected Bills, this week or next week. By the way, there are quite 
a number of what we call bridge bills on the calendar which 
can be passed by unanimous consent without trouble. If we do 
not run through the Unanimous Consent Calendar by Thursday, 
I think we ought to pass these bridge bills by that time, and I 
hope that we can dispose of the Unanimous Consent Calendar 
soon. I suppose on Friday we are likely to take up the Private 
Calendar for Unobjected Bills and see if we can not run 
through it. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman make a request to meet 
at 11 o'clock? 
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Mr. MANN. Of course, a request of that kind properly comes 
from the other side, and I am merely suggesting that, hoping 
that somebody will make that request. 

Mr. FERRIS. Of course, the House will understand that I 
am merely a small straw boss here this afternoon. I was left 
here merely to adjourn. 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet at 11 o’clock 
to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER.’ The gentleman from Illinois made the fur- 
ther suggestion that we stop at 4 o'clock. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, that would be only an understanding. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to 
meet at 11 o'clock to-morrow. Is there objection? 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Unanimous Consent Calendar 
may be taken up on Thursday. 

Mr, MANN. I hope that may be done, but I am sure the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina [Mr. Krrcnin] would not want an 
agreement of that kind made without consulting him. 

Mr. FERRIS, I shall object for the present, as I do not think 
the gentleman from North Carolina would desire to have that 
taken up without his having been consulted. 

Mr. MANN. As long as gentlemen on the other side will not 
permit me to go to Chicago this week and I have to stay here, 
though I really do want to go, I want to make it worth while 
and see if we can not get through some of these bills for the bene- 
fit of Members who have gone. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that on 
Thursday of this week, if there be no appropriation bill pending, 
no other matter pending, I be permitted to address the House for 
one hour on the state of the Union. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. FERRIS] 
asks unanimous consent that next Thursday after the reading 
of the Journal and clearing up the business on the Speaker’s 
table, unless there is an appropriation bill or something of 
importance pending, he be allowed one hour to discuss the state 
of the Union. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, can 
not the gentleman come in to-morrow on general debate on the 
diplomatic bill? 


Mr. FERRIS. I had in mind the suggestion of the gentleman. 
I have not had a chance to see the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. Froop] and I am really not quite ready with the remarks 
I intend to make. I want to submit to the House a kind of 
digest of the work here—— 

Mr. MANN. What does the gentleman think it is more im- 
portant to do, to submit a digest of what we have done here, 
or to do the things we ought to do now? 

Mr. FERRIS. Well, there is some question about that. I 
submit it for what it is worth. 

Mr. MANN. Of course, if the gentleman wants an hour I 
might want 15 minutes to reply to him. 

Mr. FERRIS. I certainly would not object, and I know the 
gentleman can do more in 15 minutes than I can in an hour. 

Mr. MANN. I might want two hours. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, is this the Thursday on which the gentleman 
from Oklahoma stated he could not agree we should go ahead 
with some of the business of the House? 

Mr. FERRIS. If there is no important business 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Does the gentleman include 
the Unanimous Consent Calendar? 

Mr. FERRIS. If the House desires to take up the Unani- 
mous Consent Calendar, I certainly would not occupy that time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. There is a large amount of 

business here that has been waiting for months, when we have 
had no Unanimous Consent Calendar. It has been postponed 
and postponed, and when we have had that day to consider bills 
it has been largely occupied by bills from the Committee on the 
Public Lands. Mr. Speaker, I shall not object. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
think the gentleman can get in to-morrow. If he can not, we will 
try to work him in some way on Thursday; but I do not think at 
this time we should commence granting unanimous consent in 
this way. We can not give it to one and refuse it to another. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 


Mr. MANN. I object. 
Mr. LITTLEPAGE. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois objects, 


ADJOURN MENT, 


Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the House meeting at 
11 o'clock to-morrow morning? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. The question is on the motion of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 48 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned to meet to-morrow, Tuesday, 
June 6, 1916, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, transmitting report of the Chief of the Division of 
Safety concerning a test of the automatic train-control system 
of the Golloa Railway Signal Co. of America, Chicago, III., 
which was conducted by the commission's experts from August 
10 to October 1, 1915, and from February 26 to March 31, 1916 
(H. Doc. No. 1192); to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of War, inviting attention to 
the omission from the bill making appropriations for the sup- 
port of the Army, fiscal year 1917, of a provision making Signal 
Corps appropriations available for the purchase of motorcycles 
and motor-driven vehicles used for technical purposes (H. Doc. 
No. 1193) ; to the Committee on Military Affairs and ordered to 
be printed, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 12545) granting 
to the Portland, Vancouver & Northern Railway Co. a license 
to cross the Vancouver Barracks Military Reservation at Van- 
couver, Wash., reported the same with amendment, accompanied 
by a report (No. 799), which said bill and report were referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky, from the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 15282) 
authorizing the health officer of the District of Columbia to 
issue a permit for the removal of the remains of the late Charles 
H. Bingham from the Congressional Cemetery, District of 
Columbia, to Lock Haven, Pa., reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 800), which said bill 
and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 

Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, bills and a resolution were 
introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. TREADWAY: A bill (H. R. 16254) authorizing the 
Secretary of War to donate to the town of Lanesboro, Berkshire 
County, Mass., one bronze or brass cannon or fieldpiece; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 16255) to provide 
for the daily free delivery of rural mail and parcel- post matter to 
every rural home at least once each day where the houses are 
not more than 1 mile apart on a main traveled highway; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. BAILEY: A bill (H. R. 16256) to authorize the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means of the House of Representatives and 
the Finance Committee of the Senate to collect facts and sta- 
tistics for the use of said committees, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky: A resolution (H. Res. 256) 
authorizing Committee on the District of Columbia, or the sub- 
committee thereof, to sit during sessions of Sixty-fourth Con- 
gress or during the recesses between the sessions of said Con- 
gress; to the Committee on Accounts. 


* 
PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills were introduced 
and. severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. SMITH of New York: A bill (H. R. 16253) authoriz- 
ing the Commissioner of Navigation to document as a vessel 
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of the United States a dredge built of American material and 
owned by the Perry-Victoria Sand Co., a citizen of the United 
States; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. ADAIR: A bill (H. R. 16257) granting a pension to 
Frank M. Twigg; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BARNHART: A bill (H. R. 16258) granting a pen- 
sion to Hiram Davis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BEALES: A bill (H. R. 16259) granting a pension to 
James M. Danner; te the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL: A bill (H. R. 16260) granting a pension 
to Alexander Gross; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CRAGO: A bill (H. R. 16261) for the relief of Andrew 
Ohler; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DILLON: A bill (H. R. 16262) granting a pension to 
Henry F. Walton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DUPRE: A bill (H. R. 16263) for the relief of the 
heirs of Isabela Ann Fluker; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. FERRIS: A bill (H. R. 16264) granting a pensien to 
Julius M. Deal; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16265) granting a pension to James M. 
Conner; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16266) granting a pension to Pearl B. Me- 
Donald; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas: A bill (H. R. 16267) grant- 
ing a pension to A. J. Pope; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GOULD: A bill (H. R. 16268) for the relief of Uriel 
D. Belles; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH: A bill (H. R. 16269) granting 
an increase of pension to Benjamin R. Buflington; te the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. HOUSTON: A bill (H. R. 16270) granting an in- 
crease of pension to John H. Foutch; to the Committee on In- 
yalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 16271) granting a 
pension to Christena Wentworth; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16272) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Coulter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: A bill (H. R. 16273) 
granting an increase of pension to George H. Cheek; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. NORTH: A bill (H. R. 16274) granting a pension to 
Thomas M. Hoover: to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. RUBEY: A bill (H. R. 16275) granting anincrease of pen- 
sion to Elijah W. Sorber; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of California: A bill (H. R. 16276) to 
authorize the appointment of John Faraday James to the grade 
of lieutenant in the Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TAGGART: A bill (H. R. 16277) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary E. Hottenstein; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16278) granting an increase of pension to 
Marstein Forward ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16279) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary W. Dagley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16280) granting a pension to Sarah A. Day; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMPSON: A bill (H. R. 16281) granting an increase 
of pension to Abner D. Bell; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TINKHAM: A bill (H. R, 16282) granting a pension to 
Agnes K. Hedman; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TREADWAY: A bill (H. R. 16283) granting a pension 
to Charles A. Smead; to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BEAKES: Petition of John Ferris and 38 citizens of 
Riga, Mich., and Town Line Sunday School of Whiteford, Mich., 
favoring national prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of F. P. Goodwyn and 17 others, of Albion; R. T. 
Davis and 56 others, of Adrian, both in the State of Michigan, 
against abridgment of the freedom of the press; to the Commit- 
tee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. CAREW : Petition of the National Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce, against bills to abolish Taylor system in Govern- 
ment shops; to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. CASEY: Memorial of the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union and Second Welsh Congregational Church, of Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Memorial of women voters of 
Maricopa County, Ariz., and M. Davis, of Philadelphia, Pa., 


cme rote to woman suffrage amendment ; to the Committee on the 
u ry. 

By Mr. DOOLING: Memorial of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the State of New York, against Philippine independence; to 
the Committee on Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. EAGAN: Petition of the Maritime Law Association of 
the United States, relative to safety of life at sea; to the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. : 

Also, petition of Atlanta (Ga.) Typographical Union, No. 48, 
favoring bills relative to wages, ete., on Panama Canal; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr, FULLER: Petition of M. Engel, of Marseilles; H. H. 
Wagner, of De Dalb; Murdoc & Farmes, of Clinton, and P. W. 
Pyler, of Winnebago, all in the State of Illinois, protesting 
against the Stevens-Ashurst price-maintenance bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas: Paper to accompany House 
bill granting a pension to Duval Johnson; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. NOLAN: Memorial of San Diego (Cal.) Tent, No. 26, 
Knights of the Maccabees, favoring passage of Penrose-Griffin 
indefinite leave of absence bill for postal employees; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of F. E. Barton and 19 others, of San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., favoring eight hours a day for telegraph operators; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Texas: Petitions of sundry merchants 
of Spur, Tex., against passage of the Stephens-Ashurst bill; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
TUESDAY, June 6, 1916. 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m. 

The Rey. Clarence A. Vincent, D. D., pastor of Mount Pleas- 
ant Congregational Church, Washington, D. C., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: z 

Eternal God, our Father, we praise Thee for that love and 
grace that have enriched and strengthened the life of every one 
of us and of the Nation. We ask for that help that shall guide 
us in our thinking, comfort us in our trials, keep alive in us 
our visions and ideals, and help us always to live and when 
necessary to sacrifice for the public weal; in Jesus’ name. 
Amen. : 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

UNANIMOUS CONSENT CALENDAR. 


Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I want to make a request or 
suggestion touching the procedure. Yesterday the gentleman 
from Ilinois [Mr. Mann] secured an agreement that bills 
which were objected to when called yesterday should remain on 
the calendar without prejudice. I wish to request that, in the 
event the Unanimous Consent Calendar is called again this 
week, the same agreement apply to the extended call. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. ADAM- 
son] asks unanimous consent that if the Unanimous Consent 
Calendar is called again this week the same agreement that 
was made yesterday as to bills to which objection was made 
going over shall prevail. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 


DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR SERVICE. 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the consideration of the bill H. R. 13383, the 
Diplomatic and Consular appropriation bill; and pending that, 
Mr. Speaker, my friend from Wisconsin [Mr. Coorknl. the 
ranking member of the committee, not being here, I would like 
to make an arrangement with the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Rodzns! as to time for general debate. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, I think there will be very little 
time desired on this side. I suggest that the time run for a 
little while. 

Mr. FLOOD. I will say to the gentleman that I talked with 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Coorrr] yesterday, and he 
suggested 45 minutes on his side. 

Mr. ROGERS. There is one more speaker on this side, and I 
do not know exactly how much time he will require. I think 
there will probably be not over an hour and a half at the out- 
side, and we may save time in the end if we do not attempt to 
fix the limit of the debate now. 

Mr. FLOOD. I suggest that we fix it at an hour on a side, 
and I ean give the gentleman some time if he has not sufficient. 
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Mr. MANN. Oh, let it run. 
to-day. 

Mr. FLOOD. I can give you time in addition to what the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts can give you. 

Mr. MANN. If we let it run, I do not think there will be 
any extra time consumed. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Froop] 
moyes that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
the Diplomatic and Consular appropriation bill, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill H. R. 13383, with Mr. Moon in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill the title of which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 13383) making appropriations for the Diplomatie and 
Consular Service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that the 
first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I desire to make a brief state- 
ment in reference to this bill. The Diplomatic and Consular 
appropriation bill this year carries a total appropriation of 
$5,488,246.66. For 1916 it appropriated $4,061,280.01. The net 
increase in the present bill over the bill for the year ending 
June 80, 1916, is $1,421,966.65. This is a very considerable in- 
crease, but the committee believed that every item provided for 
here is fully justified and should be passed by the House, 

Of this $1,421,966.65 increase, the larger item consists of ap- 
propriations for legation and consular buildings amounting to 
$555,000. There was no appropriation of this character au- 
thorized in the bill of last year, so that this $555,000 is an en- 
tirely new item. 

We also have an appropriation in this bill of $250,000, the 
annual payment to Panama which heretofore has been carried 
in the urgent deficiency bill. Under our treaty with Panama, by 
which we acquired the right to construct the Panama Canal, 
we agreed that nine years after the signing of the treaty we 
would pay Panama $250,000 per year. These payments have 
been made since they became due but were not carried in this 
act. This year the State Department estimated for it to be 
carried in this bill, which is the place where it belongs. This is 
an obligation we acquired by treaty and is a part of the pay- 
ment for our right to construct the Panama Canal. 

The emergency fund has been increased this year by $125,000. 
In the last bill the amount carried for this fund was $75,000 
and in this bill it is $200,000. This is for emergencies arising in 
the Diplomatie and Consular Service, and is known as the emer- 
gency fund. It is used for the purpose of meeting unforeseen 
emergencies arising in the Diplomatic and Consular Service, to 
extend the commerce of the United States and meet the neces- 
sary expenses attendant upon the execution of the neutrality act. 

The need for ample funds for emergencies and confidential pur- 

is obviously greater to-day than at almost any time in our 
history, and the committee felt that the President and Secre- 
tary of State should not be left unprovided with ample funds to 
meet emergencies that under the present situation might arise 
any time. The committee therefore provided for what the de- 
partment asked for. 

There is also an entirely new item of $100,000 carried in this 
bill known as Post allowances for the Consular Service.“ This 
is to enable the President to make allowances for consuls who are 
living in countries where, owing to the war, the cost of living 
has very greatly increased. After the war began there was a 
rise in prices in all parts of the world, and particularly in those 
countries where the war was being fought. The prices became 
higher for foodstuffs, for clothing, and for rents, and it was 
almost impossible in some countries for consuls to properly per- 
form their duties on the salaries they were getting. This fund 
will be used under the direction of the State Department and 
only where the department is satisfied that owing to extraordi- 
nary conditions some additional allowances should be made to 
the consuls. 

There is also an increase of $132,000 for “ Contingent expenses, 
United States consulates.” This is necessary in order to pro- 


vide the consulates with the proper furniture and filing systems. 
We have been making such meager appropriations for these in 
the past that very little has been accomplished in this direction. 
The department has a standard index and filing system that ap- 
plies throughout the Consular and Diplomatic Services, and in 
order to continue that and make it possible for an officer at any 
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post to begin work immediately on arrival there and to do his 
work efficiently, it is essential to keep this system up to date and 
in good order. The department thought, and the committee 
agreed with it, that this increase was a wise one. In a normal 
year, 1914, for instance, the Consular Service paid back to the 
Treasury in cash received from fees every dollar appropriated 
for it except about $43,000. 

These increases make $1,052,000, leaving the rest of the in- 
creases somewhere between $300,000 and $400,000, which I will 
discuss in detail as the bill is read, if anyone desires information 
in reference to them. 

While the increase in this bill is quite large, the committee 
believes that under the existing world-wide conditions it is a 
very moderate increase, and is as little as ought to be provided 
for our Diplomatic and Consular Services. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. ROGERS rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts is rec- 
ognized. 

Mr. FLOOD. I will say to the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Coorer] that when he was temporarily out we did not agree 
to any limit on debate. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The reason I was not in the 
Chamber when the session began this morning was that I 
thought we would begin at 12 o’clock. I see no reason why we 
should begin at 11 o’clock with such a small attendance present. 

Mr. FLOOD. When the House adjourned last evening it was 
agreed to meet to-day at 11 o'clock. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Yes. I was misinformed. 

Mr. FLOOD. Will the gentleman from Wisconsin yield some 
time now? 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I ask for recognition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts, is 
recognized for one hour. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, the direct influence of the 
European war extends to every quarter of the earth’s surface 
and immediately and vitally affects almost every form of human 
endeavor and activity. It is not surprising that this influence 
is felt to a peculiar and unusual degree by the State Depart- 
ment. 


EFFECT OF WAR ON STATE DEPARTMENT. 

The Department of State is the department of the Federal 
Government upon which existing domestic and foreign condi- 
tions bear most heavily. It is the department which speaks for 
the entire United States in the relations of this country with 
foreign nations, whether the subject concerned is the protection 
of national or individual rights or the safeguarding and ad- 
vancing of our foreign trade. yen under normal conditions 
the intelligence and efficiency with which the Departinent of 
State is administered are vitally important to the welfare of 
the country and to its commercial interests; but the great 
European war has precipitated an unprecedented condition 
which makes it of supreme importance that the department 
should be well administered and adequately maintained if it 
is to accomplish all that may, under existing conditions, right- 
fully be expected from it. The United States, through the De- 
partment of State and the diplomatic and consular officers 
subordinate to it, is at present in charge of the interests of 23 
nations, in various parts of the world, including the interests 
of the principal nations engaged in the war. The discharge of 
the duty thus imposed involves not only exercising our good offices 
in behalf of individuals or property interests of the nations so 
represented and acting as a medium of communication with 
enemy governments, but also the inspection of prison camps 
and the distribution of millions of dollars in relief to prisoners 
of war and ‘detained civilians of the belligerent Governments. 
While some of the work described is temporary and will cease 
with the close of the war, new duties will then arise of much 
concern to our manifold trade and commercial interests. With 
the outbreak of the war in 1914 many treaties and commercial 
arrangements between Governments ceased to exist. Condi- 
tions under which foreign trade was carried on have changed. 
When the war is over the entire question of foreign trade will 
have to be studied de novo and rew treaties and trade agree- 
ments negotiated. The negotiations embracing these questions 
will devolve upon the Department of State. Furthermore, the 
interference with American commerce and individual rights in 
belligerent countries and in Mexico is resulting in the filing by 
American citizens of hundreds of claims for redress, all of 
which must be examined, and, if approved, presented to the for- 
eign Government concerned for payment. This problem alone 
will involve a vast amount of legal and clerical work. 

WAR CONDITIONS ENTAIL LARGE EXPENDITURES IN STATE DEPARTMENT. 


In the light of this recitation, then, it was not surprising that 
last year the Diplomatic and Consular act was the largest in 
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our history—$4,061,280—nor is it surprising that the bill now 
under discussion exceeds even the large bill of last year by 
nearly a million and a half of dollars, carrying $5,483,246. For 
the reasons stated it can not confidently be expected that our 
future Diplomatic and Consular bilis will shrink to the stand- 
ards prevailing during the years prior to the European war. 
The appropriations carried by the present bill are, comparatively 
speaking, at least, large. Yet in my judgment they are not 
too large, considering the magnitude and variety of the benefits 
to result from a farsighted administration of the Department of 
State. The report accompanying the bill states (pp. 2 and 8): 


The committee has made every effort to keep the total appropriations 
carried by the bill within the bounds of reasonable economy; and while 
some of the Increases for the tay ars fo and Consular Service are ap- 

rently considerable, the committee deems them wise and necessary. 
The continuance of the Buropean war has devolved upon our entire 
Diplomatic Service a vast amount of labor as well as unavoidable ex- 

nse, and if the 8 of the service is to be maintained, the ad- 
Aidlonal appropriations asked for are imperative. 

I believe the foregoing statement to be warranted and en- 

tirely accurate. : 
OUR CONSULAR SERVICE, 


The general public has little detailed knowledge of what our 
Consular Service is and what it does. It knows in a general 
way that United States consuls are sent out by the State De- 
partment to important trade centers in foreign countries pri- 
marily in the commercial interests of the United States and its 
citizens. Beyond this the average man has little occasion to 
inguire and does not inform himself. 

It is my purpose in this discussion to make available some 
facts about our Consular Service which I think are not gen- 
erally understood or appreciated, but of which it seems to me 
desirable that there should be more general knowledge. In the 
course of my remarks I shall consider especially some of the 
respects in which our Consular Service fails fully to meet its 
largest opportunities and to accomplish its highest measure of 
usefulness. In saying this, however, I do not mean to be under- 
stood as even suggesting that our service to-day is inefficient or 
backward; on the contrary, I believe it to be remarkably efficient 
and progressive. 

OPINION OF OUR CONSULAR SERVICE IN EUROPE. 


It is always of interest to notice how we are appraised by our 
neighbors and especially by our rivals. Last March the cham- 
bers of commerce of the United Kingdom, which assembled for 
the purpose of devising ways and means of improving British 
commercial interests, discussed the efficiency of our Consular 
Service. President Sterling, of the Belfast delegation, who is 
one of the largest linen producers in Great Britain, said that 
whenever he required exact technical details concerning linen, 
Belfast's chief industry, he was obliged to seek it in the Ameri- 
can consular reports, which contained better information con- 
cerning linen than the British Government or the Belfast trade 
possessed. 

Mr. Sterling was followed by Col. Herbert Hughes, C. B., 
C. M. G., president of the Sheffield Chamber of Commerce, rep- 
resenting one of the great steel industries, who said that the 
Sheffield manufacturers had found it imperative to know the 
sources and distribution throughout the world of wolfram ore, 
from which tungsten is made, and that after unsuccessfully 
searching all available British data the trade statistics com- 
piled from the reports of American consular officers were exam- 
ined, and there he found where wolfram was produced, the 
quality, the state of the industry, and the amount likely to be 
available. Partly as a result of that information, he said, the 
manufacture of tungsten powder was undertaken in England 
and has proven a great success; he predicted that the beginning 
thus made will destroy the monopoly enjoyed by the German 
Empire prior to the war. This material is essential in the pro- 
duction of certain necessary war supplies and the present exten- 
sive branch of this large war industry was entirely the result of 
our American consular reports. 


NEEDS OF THE CONSULAR SERVICE, 


My suggestions as to various respects in which the Consular 
Service is capable of improvement will not, I repeat, be a 
criticism of a system of little worth, but an effort to bring to 
the attention of the public specific possibilities for improving an 
efficient and well-managed machine. 

In fairness to the State Department it should here be pointed 
out that the department is entirely conscious of such weaknesses 
as still inhere in the Consular Service, and during recent years 
has made persistent and faithful efforts to eradicate them. In 
so far as it has failed, the failure has been largely due either to 
insufficient appropriations given it by Congress or to the short- 
comings or unwisdom of existing legislation, 


RECENT IMPROVEMENTS IN THE CONSULAR SERVICE. 


Since 1905 all the efforts of the State Department to improve 
the Consular Service have been consistently toward the accom- 
plishment of the following results: 

1, The elimination of all personal profit on the part of con- 
suls general, consuls, and clerks from the performance of their 
duties and the placing of them upon fixed annual compensation 
paid by the Government. 

2. The classification of all consulates general and consulates 
in such manner as to make possible the promotion of officers for 
efficient service from the lower grades gradually upward to the 
higher grades, 

3. The graduation of salaries in accordance with the im- 
portance of the various 

4. The systematic and intelligent inspection of all consular 
offices Hy experienced officers chosen from the service. 

5. The stimulation of officers in the performance of their 
duties by keeping a careful record of their efficiency and conduct. 

6. The gradual improvement of the physical condition and 
equipment of consular offices by providing more commodious and 
better-situated quarters, American-made office furniture, type- 
writers, telephones, and other miscellaneous equipment. 

7. The gradual Americanization of the clerical force of the 
consular offices by substituting young Americans as clerks 
wherever means and conditions permit. 

8. The improvement of the personnel by requiring all candi- 
dates for appointment as consul to pass a comprehensive ex- 
amination to determine their educational and personal qualifica- 
tions for consular work, including their knowledge of at least 
one foreign language, the commercial resources of the United 
States, political economy, commercial geography, and interna- 
tional, commercial, and maritime law. 

9. The gradual elimination of useless offices and inefficient 
officers. 

All the foregoing objects have been accomplished, but there 
still remain many other things to be done if our Consular Service 
is to be developed to the highest modern standard of efti- 
ciency. Before undertaking to point out the principal needs of 
the service at the present time, it may be profitable to indicate 
the characteristics of a modern and efficient Consular Service, 


REQUIREMBNTS OF AN EFFICIENT CONSULAR SERVICE TO-DAY. 


Throughout the world the consul is recognized as the local 
representative of the commercial interests of his Government 
and people quite apart from the multitude of other duties that 
he is called upon to perform. Regardless of any other govern- 
mental agencies that may be at work in a foreign country or 
district, it is the consul who is in a position to make systematic 
and continuous investigations to obtain information through 
personal channels when official sources are no longer open, to 
exert an effective influence in behalf of his country's trade inter- 
ests through the acquaintance and confidence gained throngh 
long intercourse with the people. In view of these considera- 
tions the consuls general, consuls, and vice consuls should be 
Americans of the best type; they should have made a study of 
economics and commercial and industrial development, as well 
as of the special subjects which constitute a large part of the 
routine consular work. They should speak and write the lan- 
gauges of the countries to which they are sent, and they should 
have such mental training as will enable them to make ac- 
curate and intelligent investigation of commercial, economic, 
and industrial developments, and be able to report the result of 
their investigations in a manner to be of practical value to busi- 
ness men in America interested in foreign trade or in the devel- 
opment of American industries. The personal characteristics of 
a really efficient consul should be such as to enable him to take 
an honorable place among the people of the district to which he 
is sent. He should possess tact and resourcefulness and have 
a practical habit of thought. We take great pains to ascertain 
the personal and mental and physical charcteristics of the men 
who officer our Army and Navy, and there is quite as much reason 
for similar care in relation to the men who guard and promote 
our commercial interests in foreign countries. 

We have perhaps now reached a point where, with the fore- 
going as a setting, we can advantageously consider the present 
shortcomings, or, to put it in another way, the needs of the sery- 
ice, if its utmost fruitfulness is to be realized. 


1. AMERICANIZATION. 


First in importance of the needed reforms is, in my judgment, 
the complete Americanization of our Consular Service; that is, 
that every consul consul, vice consul, and consular agent 


general, 
of the United States shall be a native-born or naturalized Ameri- 
can citizen, Every consul general and consul is to-day, I believe, 
an American citizen; yet there is no statutory requirement that 
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such should be the case. The possibility that a person not an 
American citizen should be a consul general or a consul should 
be eliminated by law, and when the proper place in the detailed 
consideration of this bill is reached I propose to offer an amend- 
ment to accomplish this purpose. 

As to vice consuls, a most astounding situation exists. Out of 
243 American vice consuls, 84—over one-third—are foreigners. 
The Committee on Foreign Affairs has this year for the first 
time inserted a provision to do away with this indefensible prac- 
tice. This provision is added as a limitation to the item appro- 
priating salaries for the Consular Service, and reads as follows: 

No portion of this sum shall be paid as compensation to vice consuls 
who are not American citizens: Provided, That if in any case the Sec- 
retary of State deems it impracticable fmmediately to secure a com- 
petent vice consul who is an American citizen, he may appoint or retain 
as yice consul and compensate from this fund a person not an erican 
citizen until such time as he fs able to designate a competent American 
citizen for such post. 

As to consular agents, the proportion is even less creditable. 
Out of 189 consular agents, 97—over one-half—are foreigners. 
The remedy in the case of consular agents, however, is not so 
clear and simple as in the case of vice consuls, and I shall take 
up later in my remarks the most feasible solution to bring about 
the Americanization of our consular agents. 

The demand for the Americanization of our Consular Service 
is no new thing; it even antedates the Constitution of the United 
States, To show the thought in this direction of our best states- 
men, it may be worth while to incorporate some of the many 
recommendations upon this subject, which appear frequently in 
the pages of our history. 

The first reference which I find is embodied in a report made 
to the President of the Continental Congress only two years 
after the signing of the Declaration of Independence. At that 
time the infant Nation was represented in Europe by three of 
its ablest citizens—Benjamin Franklin, Arthur Lee, and John 
Adams. Ina report, signed by the commissioners, dated July 20, 
1778, and addressed to the President of Congress, appears the 
following language: 

If Congress should think proper to appoint consuls, we are humbly 
of opinion that the choice 1 fall most justly, as well as naturally, on 


Americans, who are, in our opinion, better qualified for this business 
than any others. 


In a report signed by John Adams, dated Jane 29, 1780, to 
the President of Congress appears the following recommenda- 
tion: 


I would therefore beg leave to propose to appoint a consul without 
loss of time to reside at Nantes, and to him consign all vessels from 
the United States. I think it should be an American, * * * There 
are many applications from French gentlemen. But I think that 
from a want of knowledge of our language, our laws, customs, and even 
the humors of our ple, for even these must be considered, they never 
would be able to give satisfaction or to do justice. Besides, if it is an 
honor, a profit, or only an opportunity to travel and see the world 
for improvement, I think the native Americans have a right to expect 
it; further, that the public have a right to ex that whatever 
advantages are honestly to be made in this way should return some 
time or other to America, together with the knowledge and experi- 
ence gained at the same time. 


Presumably acting upon these and other recommendations, 
Congress itself, on March 16, 1784, passed the following resolu- 
tion: 

That it is inconsistent with the interest of the United States to 
appoint any person not a citizen thereof to the office of minister, 


rgé d'affaires, consul, vice consul, or to any other civil depart 
ment in a foreign country. 


In 1791 Thomas Jefferson, then Secretary of State, wrote to 
one of our consuls as follows: 


With respect to your inquiries on the subject of consuls, vice con- 
suls, and agents, you will observe that the system of the United 
States is different from that of other nations. e appoint only native 
citizens consuls. Where a port is important enough to merit a consu- 
lar Sper meee, if there is a deserving native there, he is named 
consul ; if none, we name a merchant of the place vice consul, notifying 
him that whenever a citizen settles there he will be named consul. 


And in 1819 John Quincy Adams, then Secretary of State, 
wrote to an American consul: 


It has been the general and almost invariable rule of this Govern- 
ment to appoint in preference a native American citizen to every consu- 
lar office abroad; when a person bearing that character, suitably quali- 
fied for the office, was also desirous of obtaining it. 


In Hunt's Magazine for March, 1846, appears an interesting 
article upon the Consular Service by the United States consul 
at Genoa. In the course of it he says: 


Another evil, and 7 2 a pom one still in our present consular 
system, is the appointment of foreigners to office. Gen. Jackson intro- 
duced a reform in this matter, Mr. Van Buren prosecuted it, and Mr. 
Tyler has done more than all our former Presidents put together; but 
still a very large number of our consuls are foreigners. do think 
it requires no argument to prove that no foreigner, under any circum- 
stances, should ever hold an office under our Government. y a for- 
eigner, I mean a man who owes allegiance to a foreign Government. 
Set a wolf to watch the fold, but in God's name don't commit repui 
licanism to the keeping of foreigners. Whoever heard of Great Britain 


asking a foreigner to hold an office for her? Jobn Bull ask another dog 


to watch his fold? Not he! This is one of the good things of the 


exclusiveness and 1 of England; this is the spirit which has brought 
her to the top of the world; and what is her consular system? In the 
most distant port of the most barbarous nation, where no American 
would accept the office of a consul, the English send an intelligen 
experiencad man, and maintain him, too, with a handsome salary, an 
he is backed by all the authority of the Government. This is one of 
the reasons why that tremendous power is so universally dreaded. She 
is everywhere present, and no man or nation can tread upon the folds 
of her mantle without finding cause to repent of it afterwards. 


In 1846 James Buchanan, then Secretary of State, wrote: 


From the nature, variety, and importance of consular duties, and 
their bearing on e commercial interests of nations, consuls ought 
always to be citizens of the country which they r nt. “Phe 

dent, at an early period of his administration, had this sub- 
ject under consideration, and determined to appoint no consuls who 
were not American citizens, and, indeed, several consuls have re- 
moved because they did not possess qualification. 

In 1878 Assistant Secretary of State Hunter wrote: 

As a general rule, it is preferable that United States citizens only 
should be appointed to all consular offices. 

By the act of August 18, 1856, diplomatic officers and principal 
consular officers were required to be citizens of the United 
States. The Revised Statutes, which became law June 20, 1874, 
do not incorporate this requirement and contain no prohibition 
of payment to consuls who are not American citizens. As the 
law stands to-day, therefore, it is legally possible to commission 
as a consul one who is not a citizen of the United States. As 
I previously stated, the prohibition of 1856 should unquestion- 
ably be reenacted. By the act, approved April 5, 1906, it is 
provided that— 

No m who is not an American citizen shall be appointed here- 
after any consulate general or consulate to any clerical position 
the salary of which is $1,000 a year or more. 

Strangely enough, therefore, our law permits non-American 
principal officers while emphatically excluding subordinate 
clerks who receive a salary of $1,000 or more. As a result of 
the act of 1906, there are to-day only 11 non-American clerks— 
the service of all 11 antedating 1906—who receive a salary of 
$1,000 a year or over. 

Quotations upon this subject covering almost every year of 
our history might be multiplied to show the universal sentiment. 
Enough has been said, however, to indicate the importance with 
which the question has been regarded. 

The most recent action which I have seen was in the form of 
a referendum conducted last winter by the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce. A special committee of that body was ap- 
pointed to consider desirable reforms in our Consular Service, 
and among other things it recommended in its report complete 
Americanization. The committee said: 

The committee can not conceive of an argument a t the position 
that those hene the commercial interests of the United States 
should be American citizens, Itis clearly inconsistent to employ natives 
of a foreign country, whose sense of nationality and loyaity will lead 
roars ae prefer the interests of that country over those of the United 

The report of the committee was submitted to the constituent 
members of the chamber of commerce, and the result of the 
referendum shows a vote of 877 to 8 indorsing the report of the 
committee. 

This subject is engaging the attention of other Governments 
at this time. The same meeting of the British Chamber of Com- 
merce, to which I have previously referred, adopted a resolution 
for the reorganization of the British Consular Service with Brit- 
ish-born consuls. One of the delegates asserted that during the 
competition for trade between Great Britain and Germany, pre- 
ceding the war, 44 British consuls were Germans. 

The situation is much the same in Holland. Dissatisfaction 
among many commercial bodies in Holland with the Dutch sys- 
tem of foreign representation has led to a general advocacy of 
reforms, whereby foreign consuls shall be paid officials. Of the 
total of 730 representatives of the Netherlands abroad only 
about 80, mostly diplomats, are paid officials. Of the remaining 
680 honorary consuls only 129 are Dutchmen, and there are 
nearly 400 who can not even correspond in the Dutch language. 
The Government is being urged particularly at this time to see 
that commercial interests are well represented abroad, in order 
that Dutch manufacturers, traders, and shipowners may be kept 
well informed on the needs and opportunities of foreign coun- 
tries after peace is declared. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit me 
to interrupt him there? 

Mr. ROGERS. Yes; I will yield to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri. 

Mr. BORLAND. How many consuls are there now in the sery- 
ice who are not American citizens? 

Mr. ROGERS. There are no consuls who are not American 
citizens. There are no consuls general who are not American 
citizens. But I will say to the gentleman that there is no pro- 
vision of law which requires them to be American citizens, and 
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one of the amendments which I propose to offer to this bill will 
put actually on the statute books the requirement that all con- 
suls and consuls general shall necessarily be American citizens. 

Mr. BORLAND. I think I am right in this position, that up to 
about six or seven years ago there were many consuls, or at 
least some consuls, that were not American citizens. But since 
the plan has been strictly enforced of these consular examina- 
tions and consular promotions we have gradually supplanted 
them all with Americans, so that to-day we have a complete set 
of American citizens. 

Mr. ROGERS. To-day we have undoubtedly American con- 
suls and consuls general only. I think the gentleman is mis- 
taken, however, in saying that that situation is of recent origin. 
I think that foreign consuls and consuls general have for many 
years been the exception and not the rule. From 1856 down to 
1874, when the Revised Statutes were compiled, it was the law 
of the United States that consuls general and consuls must be 
American citizens, but in the codification that provision was 
eliminated. 

Mr. BORLAND. Now let me ask the gentleman in that connec- 
tion: My information is that a good many of the consular clerks 
are not Americans. Is that true? 

Mr. ROGERS. As the result of the act of 1906, which I have 
read, there are still about a dozen clerks receiving salaries of 
$1,000 a year or more who have continued over from the period 
prior to the enactment of the statute, and who have been re- 
tained because they were competent, and because it did not 
seem fair to dismiss them; but every new appointment at a 
salary of a thousand dollars a year or more has been and is an 
American citizen, : 

Mr. BORLAND. Then, of course, there are some whose 
salaries are less than $1,000 who are not American citizens. 

Mr. ROGERS. I think probably the majority of clerks whose 
salaries are less than a thousand dollars a year, and who hence 
are not covered by the section which I have read, are not 
American citizens. 

Mr. BORLAND. As the gentleman knows, it is almost im- 
possible to get a young man in this country who is qualified to 
take that kind of a clerkship, to go to some foreign capital and 
work for less than a thousand dollars a year. We can not get 
them to go, and ordinarily we can not find them there. 

Mr. ROGERS. That is true. My insistence that our Consular 
Service be Americanized does not go to the minor clerical 
positions, for that reason. I think you must be reasonable and 
businesslike about a thing of this sort, as well as about every- 
thing else, if you can; and while I think every position of 
responsibility in our Consular Service should be filled by an 
American citizen, I do not think that at present at least it is 
practicable even to attempt to Americanize the lower-paid con- 
sular clerks. 

Mr. BORLAND. What is the gentleman’s insistence at this 
time—that we have a definite law limiting consuls and consuls 
general to American citizens? 

Mr. ROGERS, I was just reaching that point in my discus- 
sion when the gentleman asked the question. 

Mr. CARY. By “clerk” does the gentleman mean “vice 
consul"? 

Mr. ROGERS. No; a “clerk” may or may not be a “vice 
consul.” A vice consul is oftentimes appointed from the ranks 
of the clerks in a certain post. Does that answer the question 
of the gentleman from Wisconsin? 

Mr. CARY. They are all Americans, are they not? 

Mr. ROGERS. If they receive over $1,000 a year; all except 
11 are Americans under the law of 1906. 

The question of Americanization resolves itself into three 
classes, I think. In the first place, as to consuls general and 
consuls, it involves Americanization by law as distinguished 
from Americanization by custom. There is not a single foreigner, 
so far as I know, who is to-day serving either as consul general 
or as consul; but there is no legal requirement that such should 
be the fact. In my judgment, there should be no objection to 
reenacting the state of the law as it existed from 1856 to 1874, 
prohibiting in terms the appointment of any foreigner as an 
American consul general or consul. 

Then the second class is made up of vice consuls, and as to 
those the language on page 23 of the bill, which I have read, 
seems to cover the ground as far as it can. In the more remote 
posts of the world it is not possible, as every gentleman will 
understand, to find at once a man who will be a competent vice 
consul and who is also an American citizen. I think the lan- 


guage of the bill which I have read is sufficiently elastic to per- 
mit the Secretary of State to retain a suitable foreigner until 
oe can be sure of locating and appointing a suitable American 
citizen. 

Mr. HARRISON. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. ROGERS. I yield to the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr, HARRISON. I want to get into my head what the gen- 
tleman proposes to do by his amendment. Does he propose to 
Americanize all the vice consuls in the service? 

Mr. ROGERS. The language which is already in the bill as 
reported by the committee deals with the vice consuls. 

Mr. HARRISON. The language in the bill does not Ameri- 
canize them absolutely. 

Mr. ROGERS. It Americanizes them as fast as practicable. 

Mr, HARRISON. Is the gentleman dissatisfied with the pro- 
vision in the bill? 

Mr. ROGERS. I am absolutely satisfied with the provision 
in the bill. 

Mr. HARRISON. Does the gentleman want to go further 
than the provision in the bill? Because the provision in the 
bill says: 

No portion of this sum shall be paid as compensation to vice consuls 
who are not American citizens: Provided, That if in any case the 
STOT of State deems it impracticable immediately to secure a com- 
petent vice consul who is an American citizen, he may appoint or retain 
as vice consul and compensate from this fund a person not an American 
citizen until such time as he is able to designate a competent American 
citizen for such post. 

Does the gentleman want to wipe out that proviso and make 
it absolute? 

Mr. ROGERS. No; I am perfectly satisfied with the bill 
as it stands with respect to the Americanization of vice consuls. 
I think it should contain a further express prohibition against 
the appointment of foreign consuls general and consuls, which 
is not in the law and which is not in this bill. 

Mr. HARRISON. They are all Americans, though. 

Mr. ROGERS. They happen to be all Americans. They 
have not been in the past and they may not be in the future, 
unless we require that they shall be. 

In the third place, I want to make a start in the direction 
of Americanizing our consular agents. 

Mr. HARRISON. The gentleman has an amendment that he 
proposes to offer to this provision? 

Mr. ROGERS. I have an amendment that I propose to offer, 
dealing, in the first place, with consuls general and consuls on 
the one hand, and in the second place with consular agents on 
the other hand. 

Mr. HARRISON. I remember that in the committee the gen- 
tleman made quite a strenuous fight to get that. 

Mr. FLOOD. May I make a statement? 

Mr. ROGERS. I yield to the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. FLOOD. In the good old Democratic days consuls and 
consuls general were required to be Americans, but later that 
provision of the law was omitted in some way. Now we want 
to bring it back to the point where it was in the old days. Is 
that the gentleman’s idea? 

Mr. ROGERS. The only period in our history when that was 
the law of the land was from 1856 to 1874, and my recollection 
is that there was not a long line of Democratic Presidents dur- 
ing those years. 

Mr. FLOOD. There certainly was a Democratie President 
during four years of that time and at the time when this law 
was enacted. 

Mr. ROGERS. I will say to the gentleman, in reply, that I 
think this is an absolutely nonpartisan matter, and that partisan 
politics should not enter into it in any way. I have approached 
the matter, and I know the chairman of the committee has 
approached the matter, in a way that in no wise involves parti- 
san politics. 

Mr. FLOOD. That is true. The gentleman's suggestion is a 
wise one—that we go back to the old law requiring that no 
ppc and no consul gencral shall be other than an American 

tizen. 5 

Mr. HARRISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS. I will. 

Mr. HARRISON. The gentleman realizes that it was the view 
of the committee, I think every man, that consuls should all be 
Americanized. 

Mr. ROGERS. Yes; that is true or they would not have 
adopted this provision. 

Mr. HARRISON, The reason why that provision was not put 
in is we thought it would not work; that it was impracticable to 
try and Americanize them immediately, and so put in this 
provision that it might work out and not disorganize the force, 

Mr. ROGERS, The gentleman will agree that I am not disclos- 
ing any committee secret if I say that I drew the language that 
applies to the vice consuls, and of course I am satisfied with it. 

Mr. . Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS. I yield to the gentleman from Indiana, 

Mr. CLINE. T call the gentleman’s attention to what is dis- 
closed in the hearings; that it has been the practice for the last 
10 years to Americanize as fast as possible not only the vice 
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consuls but the consular agents also; that in the last 10 years 
19 consular agents have dropped out in South American Repub- 
lies for the very reason that the Government is proceeding along 
these lines as rapidly as possible to Americanize all of the force. 

Mr. ROGERS. That is true, and yet it is also true that over 
half of the consular agents are foreigners now. The State 
Department recognizes the importance of Americanizing the 
Consular Service and is anxious to cooperate in bringing about 
that result. 

Mr. BORLAND. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS. I Will. 

Mr. BORLAND. Will the gentleman state the difference be- 
tween the consular agent and the vice consul? 

Mr. ROGERS. They have similar duties, but the consular 
agent is appointed to the smaller places—not necessarily smaller 
in population, but in trade importance. The consular district 
is the unit. Take, for instance, Rio de Janeiro, which is the 
location of a consul general. There are two or three consulates 
within the consular district of which Rio is the center, and 
smaller places up and down the coast where there are consular 
agents. In other words, it is largely a question of degree, with 
a consul general at the top, several consuls under him, one or 
more vice consuls substituting for each consul general and Con- 
sul; then at the bottom are several consular agents. 

As I said a moment ago, more than half of the consular 
agents are foreigners to-day. Under the previsions of the law 
these men receive no salary whatever but do receive compensa- 
tion, in no case to exceed $1,000, representing one-half of all 
the fees which go into their office during the year. 

Mr. BORLAND. The eonsular agents are not always under a 
consul, but represent some country where they are detached? 

Mr. ROGERS. They are always subordinate to some central 
consular district, but independent in jurisdiction in their par- 
ticular location. 

Mr. BORLAND. Is it not a fact that these men frequently 
represent a group of countries? 

Mr. ROGERS. That has sometimes been detected by the 
State Department. 

Mr. BORLAND. Isit not a good thing? 

Mr. ROGERS. I do not think so. Just as fast as it catches 
a man doing that, the State Department tells him that he can 
not serve Mammon—God in this instance representing 
the United States and Mammon the rest of the world—that he 
must choose whether he will represent us alone or represent 
some other country and give up the United States. 

Mr. BORLAND, It transpires that in my city there are a 
number of gentlemen there, not a large number, but possibly 
half a dozen, who among them represent all the Latin American 
countries. One gentleman will represent three or four, 1 know 
of one Spanish teacher in the high school who represents three 
South American countries. He was not a citizen of either one 
of those countries. 

Mr. ROGERS. The policy of other countries may differ in 
that regard from our own, but I agree with the State Depart- 
ment that we should not have a divided allegiance among the 
consuls and consular agents. 

Mr. BORLAND. Suppose we have so little work in that par- 
ticular district that we could not have a man looking after it 
exclusively. 

Mr. ROGERS. The method of compensation takes care of 
that. The consular agent receives one-half of the fees which he 
takes in, not exceeding, however, a total compensation of $1,000. 
If he takes in nothing, he gets no salary whatever. 

Mr. BORLAND. The gentleman’s idea is that the Americaniz- 
ing of the consular agents should go on; that it is just as im- 
portant as that of the vice consul. 

Mr. ROGERS. Just as important. There is, for instance, a 
consular agency at Casa Blanea, Morocco, where there is little or 
no business, and where it would be absurd to try to Americanize 
the agent, simply because we could not afford to pay a man for 
the amount of business that is done there. We must in time, 
however, put all consular agents upon a salary basis, if their post 
is of any commercial importance. 

To insure by law that our consuls general and consuls shall 
be American citizens, I propose to offer, at line 22 on page 23 
of the bill, the following amendment: 

Every consul eral, consul and, wherever practicable, every 
sular apent. shall be an American citizen, s ee 

The Americanization of our vice consuls is, as far as prac 
ticable, achieved by the language which I have already quoted 
and by the addition of the sum of $45,000 to the Consular Service 
salaries item, which sum was stated by Hon. Wilbur J. Carr, 
Director of the Consular Service, in a letter to the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Froop}, the chairman of the committee, 


dated February 4, 1916, to be necessary for this purpose. I 
shall later take up in detail the problem of how to Americanize 
our consular agencies, 

I think the historical review will convince anyone—if, indeed, 
argument were needed—that the practice of appointing for- 
eigners to represent us abroad should — and must be stopped. 
The primary obligation of patriotism and loyalty is owed by 
the foreigner to his own Government and not to the United 
States. Much important information goes through his. hands 
and may be diverted to the service of his compatriots instead 
of being applied solely to the advancement of American in- 
terests. The increased cost incident on Americanization is so 
trivial that it may be disregarded. 

In time of war the necessity is even more apparent. Foreign- 
ers who represent us, if nationals of a belligerent, may be and 
often are called upon to serve in the armies of their country. 
A recent clipping from the Washington Post illustrates this 
point, It reads as follows: 

TWELVE WOMEN AID UNITED STATES CONSUL—FEMININB 
PLACE OF MEN WHO HAVES JOINED ARMY. 
Loxnox, February 28. 


War has done much to change the complexion of the working force of 
the United States consulate here. Seven British clerks have joined the 


There are now 12 women employees, where before the war there was 
not one. One of the British clerks came to the consulate when the 
affairs of the consulate were taken over, having formerly been 
employed there. 

It is well known that disloyalty to America on the part of 
foreigners who were representing us in various countries is not 
a theoretical matter but is a practical and demonstrated fact. 
The State Department has since the outbreak of the war two 
years ago repeatedly found it necessary to separate from the 
Consular Service men whose conduct showed all too plainly 
that their primary interests were not in favor of the United 
States. We must, then, promptly replace each foreigner with 
one who is an American citizen, either by birth or by natu- 
ralization. It is the duty. of the United States to see to it that 
the watchword of every foreign representative shall be not 
“America second” but “America. first.” 


2, REORGANIZATION OF CONSULAR AGBNCIES, 


A consular agent is an officer at a post the commercial im- 
portance of which has not been deemed sufficient to require the 
designation of a consul general or a consul. I have already 
alluded to the fact that of our 189 consular agents more than 
one-half (97) are foreigners. The importance of Americaniz- 
ing our consular agencies was emphasized by Mr. Carr, Director 
of the Consular Service, during the hearings on the present bill. 
He says (p. 91): 

In regard to consular agents, Americanization of these is a stro: 
need than for the vice consuls. The consular agent is stationed at a 
post other than that at which the supervising consul is stationed. 

In other words, while the vice consul acts as consul only for 
the limited period during which the regular consul is absent on 
leave or by reason of sickness, the consular agent is at all times 
the head of the office to which he is assigned. It may be that 
in volume of business the office is smaller than a consulate; 
yet in many of the consular agencies the business transacted is 
exceedingly and its faithful and loyal performance 
may be of incalculable importance to American interests. 

Americanization of consular agencies is, however, greatly com- 
plicated by two circumstances: 

First. The consular agent is paid by fees. 

Second. He is permitted to engage, and habitually does en- 
gage, in trade. 

The combination is an unusually vicious one—a foreign, fee- 
paid consular agent of the United States engaged in and pri- 
marily interested in his own private business. Foreigners should 
be eliminated; the vicious fee system, of which, by the way, 
this is happily the last vestige in our consular service, should 
be eliminated; and by making our consular agents officers “ of 
career —that is, by professionalizing them—their necessity of 
engaging in private trading should be eliminated. 

All this, however, is not as simple as it perhaps sounds. By 
the act of April 5, 1906, section 8— 


83 nsular ts * * shall be paid by one half of the 
fees received in their offices up to a maximum sum of $1,000 in any one 
i the other half being accounted for and paid inte the Treasury of 

e United States. 


Under this provision the average salary per year of our con- 
sular agents probably does not exceed $400 and very few receive 
the maximum of $1,000. As the case now stands, the hopeless- 
ness is obvious of expecting a consular agent to give up his 
private business and of being able to Americanize the agencies 
by offering inducements to competent young men to go out from 
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this country, perhaps to an obscure and undesirable post, to 
obtain a salary which at best can not exceed $1,000. 

Plainly, therefore, the fee system, which in all conscience is 
vicious enough in itself, must for this further reason be done 
away with and a salary system substituted. 

What is the best way of effecting the needed reforms? Prob- 
ably to elevate as fast as possible consular agents to vice con- 
suls, each dependent upon the principal consular officer of the 
particular district. Up to this time the term “ vice consul” has 
always indicated a substitute consul; that is, an officer whose 
duties begin when those of his principal consular officer are 
suspended by absence. Such vice consuls have been and usually 
are also permanent clerks in the particular consulate, Under 
the act approved February 5, 1915, we find: 

For such time as any vice consul shall be lawfully authorized to 
assume ciare of a consulate general or consulate during the absence 
of the principal officer at the post to which he shall have been ap- 
pointed or assigned he shall be entitled to receive, in addition to his 
regular salary or compenration as a subordinate consular officer or 
employee, compensation equal to the difference between such salary or 
compensation and 50 per cent of the salary provided by law for the 
principal consular officer at such post. 

This is the only provision in our laws for the payment of vice 
consuls, so that when they are not actually performing the duties 
of consul general or consul, as the case may be, their vice con- 
sulate brings them in no compensation of any kind. 

A new type of vice consul was, however, hinted at for the 
first time in the act of February 5, 1915, which provides: 

“Vice consuls" shall be deemed to denote consular officers subordl- 
nate to such principals exercising and Deron the duties within 
the limits of their consulates at the samo or at different points and 
places from those at which the principals are located. 

Here we have for the first time in our diplomatle history the 
conception of a vice consul who exercises his functions at all 
times—instead of merely during the absence of his principal 
officer—and whose station is at a point other than that at which 
his principal is located. Here, I believe, is the basis for the 
needed reforms in our consular agencies. Let us make a class 
of professional vice consuls, who shall devote all their time to 
the duties of their vice consulate office, who shall receive an 
adequate salary from the United States Government, who shall 
not engage in private business, and who shall be American citi- 
zens. Let the State Department then take advantage of the 
language of the act of February 5, 1915, and as rapidly as 
possible elevate the consular agencies to vice consulates in the 
manner indicated. At one stroke we should thus wipe out the 
three present vices in our consular-agency system—foreign rep- 
resentation, the fee system, and the trading consular agent. 

To Americanize all our consular agencies would be rather 
expensive, involving, as it does, the payment of an outright 
salary sufficient to induce a competent American citizen to take 
the office and to devote his whole time to the duties thereof. 
Assuming that Congress should undertake to professionalize 
all consular agencies and give the incumbents salaries of 
$2.000 a year, the yearly cost would be $386,000, from which 
could be deducted approximately $85,000 a year now paid to 
agents as their share of the fees, making the net cost $301,000. 
To this would have to be added about $155,000 for contingent 
expenses, since it would be expected that professional vice con- 
suls should do more work in an independent office and conse- 
quently be a greater expense to the Government than our con- 
sular agents. 

If, on the other hand, it should be felt sufficient to profes- 
sionalize only consular agencies that are now held by foreign 
subjects, the cost, including contingent expenses, would, after 
deducting the amount at present paid our consular agents at the 
corresponding posts, be approximately $200,000. 

The reorganization of our consular agencies can not be 
achieved in one year. A start, however, in this direction should 
at once be made. I propose to offer an amendment increasing 
the Consular Service salaries item by $25,000, and amending 
the text so as to permit the Department of State to use this 
$25,000 for compensation of the new type of permanent and 
“career” vice consuls, Even so small a sum as $25,000 will 
permit the State Department to establish the grade of salaried 
vice consul and demonstrate the advantage of having in office 
American citizens who are able to devote their entire time to 
the promotion of American commerce and to the advancement of 
American interests. I believe that the results of a year’s trial 
will convince Congress of the wisdom of replacing our consular 
agents with salaried vice consuls in all posts except those in 
which the business done is practically negligible, x 

8. TRACES OF THE SPOILS SYSTEM. 

The merit system in the Consular Service was put on a firm 
footing by President Roosevelt in 1906. In his Executive order 
of June 27 of that year he provided in considerable detail that 
vacancies in the office of consul general and consul above the 


two lowest classes should be filled by promotion from the lower 
grades of the Consular Service, based upon ability and effi- 
ciency as shown in the service; and that vacancies in the two 
lowest classes of consuls should be filled either by promotion of 
vice consuls, consular agents, and so forth, or by new appoint- 
ments of candidates who had passed a satisfactory examination. 
This Executive order did not, of course, have the force of law. 
Even after it was issued the President could at any time by 
another Executive order appoint a personal or political friend 
to a consulate. Nevertheless, from 1906 to 1914 not a single 
Executive order was issued making such personal or political 
appointment; not a single consul was appointed to the service 
aon in accordance with the provisions of the Executive order 
0 i 

With the arrival in the State Department of Mr. William 
Jennings Bryan alarm was naturally felt for the integrity of the 
Consular Service and especially for the strict continuance of the 
merit system. It was feared by many that a series of Execu- 
tive orders would be issued appointing to the Consular Service 
henchmen of Mr. Bryan as often as a vacancy occurred. I need 
not point out that such a course would have utterly destroyed 
the effect of the Executive order of 1906, although technically 
it would have been permissible. But to the surprise of all, for 
substantially a year Mr. Bryan kept his hands off the Consular 
Service. It was not until February 10, 1914, that we find the 
first Executive order making appointment to the Consular Serv- 
ice without regard to the Executive order of 1906, At monthly 
intervals they followed for six months. By that time a good deal 
of publicity had been stirred up, and it was apparently deemed 
feasible—not for the sake of the service but for political rea- 
sons—to suspend further issuances. 

I append herewith a list of the six orders in question: 

Otis A, Glazebrook, New Jersey, February 10, 1914. 

Wilbur J. Keblinger, Virginia, March 28, 1914, 

John M. Savage, New Jersey, April 21, 1914, 

Wallace J, Young, Illinois, May 26, 1914, 

John R. Silliman, Texas, July 3, 1914. 

J. C. Monaghan, New Jersey, October 10, 1914. 

Perhaps the fact that these orders were issued and signed 
by President Wilson himself and that one-half of the orders are in 
favor of citizens of New Jersey may indicate that at all events 
Mr. Bryan's responsibility was not exclusive. 

It may be argued that six appointments not based upon the 
merit system and upon examination are so few as to be trivial, 
This is, however, not the proper way in which the incidents 
should be judged. We are trying to attract to the Consular 
Service the highest type of young men which our country affords. 
In 1906 we told them that appointment and promotion would be 
based upon merit and upon nothing else. For eight years we 
adhered to this principle without a single exception. Then, in 
1914, six exceptions came in rapid succession. With the vicious 
spoils system again rearing its ugly head in the Consular Serv- 
ice, the best young men will hesitate to risk a career in which 
ability and achievement may be subordinated to political“ pull“; 
men already in the service will be disheartened and discour- 
aged if they see men with “influence” shot over their heads. 

Take the case of Mr. Monaghan, of New Jersey, for example. 
He was appointed to Kingston, Jamaica, as a consul of class 4, 
with a salary of $4,500. He is serving in the same class and 
at the same salary with men who Lave been in the service 20 
years, and, indeed, is in a grade ahead of some men who have 
served honorably and efficiently for 25 years. 

Take the case of Mr. Glazebrook, of New Jersey. He is a 
consul of class 6, assigned to Jerusalem, at a salary of 83.500. 
He is serving in the same class with men who have been in the 
Consular Service for 20 or even 25 years, and ahead of some 
who have been in the service as long. The case of Mr. Savage, 
who is consul at Sheffield, is similar; he Is in class 7, receiving 
a salary of $3,000. It should be said that he and Mr. Monaghan 
had been in the Consular Service 15 or 20 years before; at the 
time of their previous appointment, however, entrance did not 
depend, as now, upon examination. 

But the issuance of Executive orders fell, as I say, into dis- 
repute. Whether it was the “pitiless publicity“ which each 
order evoked or the unamenability of the President to some of 
the schemes of Mr. Bryan which stopped the issuance of further 
orders, we do not certainly know. 

At all events, a new and ingenious scheme, which avoided 
both publicity and the necessity of Executive docility, was de- 
vised. The Executive order of 1906 provides that “ persons in 
the service of the Department of State with salaries of $2,000 
or upward shall be eligible for promotion, on the basis of ability 
and efficiency as shown in the service, to any grade of the 
Consular Service above class 8 of consuls.” This was suggested 
by Mr. Root, then Secretary of State, with the idea of affording 
an outlet from the department for men who had worked their 
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way up from the ranks to a position perhaps as chief of one of 
its bureaus. It was the intention that the provision should be 
_utilized only in favor of men who had originally entered the 
department under civil service rules, and this requirement had 
been insisted upon without exception on the infrequent occa- 
sions, prior to Mr. Bryan’s incumbency, when it was invoked. 

The fertile mind of Mr. Bryan, however, detected in it an 
opportunity to take care of a stray “deserving Democrat.” Let 
me illustrate: He appointed one Calvin M. Hitch, who had been 
for years a prominent wheel horse in Georgia politics, Assistant 
Chief of the Division of Latin-American Affairs, at a salary of 
$3,000. He then, on February 22, 1915, applied the above provi- 
sion of the Executive order of 1906 and appointed Mr. Hitch 
consul of class 5, at a salary of $4,000. Mr. Hitch is now consul 
at Nottingham, 

While the action was no doubt a technical compliance with the 
provision of the Executive order, it was as gross and flagrant a 
violation of the spirit of the order as could well be imagined. 
It is probably fair to say that every man in the Consular Service, 
excepting Mr. Hitch himself, resents and deplores the prostitu- 
tion of the Executive order of 1906 to the political exigencies 
of the unlamented Secretary of State. 

Take another case. William F. Kelley hailed from Lincoln, 
Nebr. The very name of the town was until about a year ago 
something to conjure with. Mr. Bryan appointed his fellow 
townsman Assistant Solicitor in the Department of State, at a 
salary of $3,000. Mr. Bryan resigned on June 9, 1915. Coming 
events cast their shadows before.” On June 8, 1915, the pre- 
vious day, Mr. Bryan again took advantage of the letter of the 
Executive order and appointed Mr. Kelley consul of class 5, at 
a salary of $4,000, and assigned him to Rome. 

These two men, both appointed for purely political reasons, 
entered the same class and at the same salary with men who 
had been acquiring the traditions, the policies, and the details 
of the service for from 10 to 25 years. They became the superiors 
in rank and salary of perhaps 30 or 40 men whose service ex- 
ceeds 10 years. It is small wonder that the friends of our 
Consular Service and the consular officers themselves were out- 
raged at this utterly indefensible breaking down of the merit 
system. 

It must be said in fairness to Secretary Lansing that during 
the year of his incumbency he has sedulously and scrupulously 
preserved intact the merit system and that there is no sign what- 
ever that with his connivance further inroads may be expected. 


4. MORE CONSULS AND CONSULAR POSTS, 


If we are to get and hold our share of the trade of the world 
we must have at every important commercial center of the 
world an outpost of trade. As I have previously pointed out, the 
war in Europe has thrown upon our Consular Service in the 
countries at war a vast amount of work of an entirely new char- 
acter, namely, that of protecting the interests of belligerent Gov- 
ernments, of relieving and caring for their nationals, of inspect- 
ing the camps in which prisoners are confined, and attending to 
a multitude of details having to do in a minor way with the war. 
While commercial and ordinary consular functions have de- 
creased in some of the belligerent countries they have been 
vastly increased in other belligerent countries to such an extent 
that the Department of State has been compelled to withdraw 
consuls from some of the neutral countries and send them to the 
consulates in belligerent countries. This has been unfortunate 
in that it has left the United States with an inadequate consular 
staff in some of the neutral countries, in which they are at pres- 
ent very greatly needed because of the opportunities for the ex- 
tension of American trade. The effect of the war, as is well 
known, has been to modify to a considerable extent the course of 
trade and to cause many neutral countries which have hitherto 
depended upon the countries at war for the major part of their 
imports to turn to the United States for their purchase of sup- 
plies. It follows that the consular organizations in all the neu- 
tral countries should be maintained at their maximum strength, 
and that in order to accomplish this desirable object the number 
of available consuls should be considerably increased. 

In South America there are undoubtedly extraordinary oppor- 
tunities at present for the United States to build up a perma- 
nent market for its products. Yet we are getting to-day only 
a relatively small share of the business of South America. This 
is in part attributable to the fact that throughout the vast con- 
tinent we have a total of but 41 posts. This number should be 
materially increased. There should be additional consulates at 
some or all of the following places: Oruro, Bolivia; Bahia 
Blanea, Argentina; Maranhao, Brazil; Porto Alegre, Brazil; 
Paita, Peru; Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil; Mollendo, Peru; Para- 
maribo, Dutch Guiana; Santiago, Chile; and Manaos, Brazil. In 
Australia there should be consulates at Brisbane, Adelaide, and 
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Townsville. In the Dutch East Indies there should be a con- 
sulate at Soerabaya. In Russia and China there should be sev- 
eral new consular offices established, because there are extremely 
promising opportunities for extending American trade during 
the war and for holding it after the war. 

Sometimes the proper solution will be to elevate a consular 
agency to a full consulate; sometimes it will be sufficient to put 
at the posts in question a salaried vice consul, above referred 
to; and sometimes new posts must be established. With world 
trade as the stake the United States can not afford to be penny- 
wise and pound-foolish. 


5. HIGHER COMPENSATION. 


As a general rule, to which there are some exceptions, the 
higher grades of the Consular Service from $5,000 a year and 
upward are adequately compensated. The middle and lower 
grades, from $5,000 to $2,000, are not adequately compensated. 
A glance at the following list will at once convey an idea of how 
much underpaid some of the lower-grade consuls are: 


Aden, Arabia - $2,500 
Asuncion, Paraguay. 2, 500 
Batum, Russia 2,500 
Bergen, Norway ~~~ betas each eerie poeta aes 2, 50 
je Le RIEL TT pee RRS 2. 50 
Hull, England 2, 500 
La Rochelle, France 3 
(d 
2 


The list might be greatly extended, but the foregoing will 
serve to convince anyone who will stop to think what can be 
done with like amounts in any large city in the United States of 
the impossibility of properly “representing a great commercial 
nation upon such salaries. In order to emphasize the insuff- 
ciency of these salaries, it will be profitable to see what Great 
Britain and Germany pay their consuls at a few of these places: 


And house. 


The United States is one of the strongest competitors of Great 
Britain and Germany in the contest for the world’s markets. 
Since external appearances, a consul’s manner of living, his 
ability to enter into personal relations with the people among 
whom he lives, affect so strongly his influence in the community 
and consequently his power to serve his Government and people, 
it is easy to see from the foregoing which consular officers 
would as a rule have the best standing in the community. 

While a careful and detailed estimate has not been made, it 
is believed that it would cost $250,000 additional to place the 
salaries of the American consuls general and consuls upon an 
equality with the scale of compensation of British and German 
consular officers. 

A far better method of equalizing the cost of living at various 
consular posts than the mere raising of salaries is to place at 
the disposal of the President a sum of money suflicient to enable 
him to make allowances to individual posts in the nature of addi- 
tional compensation to meet changes or variations in the cost of 
living. No scale of salaries can be adapted to the purposes of 
promotion of officers and at the same time equalize the cost of 
living, which is constantly changing. The continental nations 
have learned this fact, and all the leading ones provide the 
means of making post allowances in additicn to salary where 
needed. Thus, a German consul general receives a maximum 
salary in his grade of $2,856, but at Moscow he is given an addi- 
tional local allowance of $5,236; at Naples the allowance is 
reduced to $2,856, while at New York it is increased to $10,234. 
This method is fair to the consul and simplifies the work of 
administration. Moreover, it promotes greater economy because 
it reduces frequency of transfers and the expense incident 
thereto, because in many cases promotion in salary can be made 
without changing an officer’s post. If the amount of $250,000, 
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suggested in the preceding paragraph, were provided for post 
allowances, the number of classes of consuls reduced from eight 
to four, and the grade of salaried vice consul established, the 
condition of the personnel would be vastly improved. 

No better illustration ef the hardship which results to officers 
from the absence of such a fund as that suggested can be desired 
than that of the consulate at Vladivostok. The duties may well 
be performed by a sixth grade—$3,500—consul, yet that salary 
will not maintain a consul and his family decently. To send a 
higher grade consul there merely results in wasting the ability 
of a more experienced officer and at the same time in actually 
reducing the value of his compensation. The entire difficulty 
could be remedied by allotting to the consul a sum equal to the 
normal cost of living for an officer of his grade and the existing 
cost at the post where he happens to be stationed. 

The Secretary of State has requested $150,000 as a fund for 
equalizing the cost of living by means of post allowances. The 
Committee on Foreign Affairs has recommended instead the 
sum of $100,000. Actual returns from consular officers show 
that the cost of living under war conditions, based upon the 
cost of fuel, rent, clothing, and food, ranges all the way from 
15 to 128 per eent above that at the outbreak of the war. The 
cost of food alone has increased in some countries as much as 
250 per cent above the prices of 1914. The effect of the rise in 
prices will be appreciated when it is remembered that consular 
salaries run as low as $1,000 and that the vast majority are 
below $3,000. Some of the belligerent Governments have in- 
creased from 37 to 60 per cent the salaries of their own officers 
to offset the rise in prices. The United States has done noth- 
ing. It is proposed from such appropriation as Congress may 
make to increase the compensation of consular officers in a 
proportion te compensate at least in part for the increase in 
the cost of living. Of course, caution will have to be exercised 
in muking post allowances of this kind. It should be definitely 
known that the returns of the cost of living are accurate and 
are inflated permanently and not merely temporarily. 


6. MORE FREQUENT INSPECTIONS, 


Every consular post should be Ynspected at least as often as 
once in two years. In many ways it would be desirable if such 
inspection ‘should occur annually. The United States has but 
five consular inspectors, known as consuls general at large, to 
cover the whole world. With due diligence and under peace 
conditions some of these men can not cover their district oftener 
then once in five years. An increase in the force of inspectors 
seems necessary for this purpose. 

7. BETTER QUARTERS, 


In respect to the effect upon the local mind quite as much as 
in the interest of the efficiency of our consulates their physical 
condition should be representative of the best that there is in 
America in the way of quarters, office equipment, clerical force, 
and general management. We should not seek to outdo other 
nations in the direction of the elegance of our establishments, 
but we should be careful that our consulates should be of such 
a character as to command at least as much respect on the 
part of the various local communities as that shown to the 
establishment of any other nation. The realization of these 
ideals makes it necessary that our consulates should be in 
central and convenient, if not in prominent, locations in the 
cities in which they are situated; that they shall be appro- 
priately housed; and that they shall acquire a reputation 
abroad for dignity, permanency, helpfulness, and efficient 
organization. I believe that as fast as possible we should pur- 
chase suitable consular premises, and I am glad to point out 
that the present bill, besides providing for legations at Panama 
and Habana, appropriates $355,000 for adequate consular and 
court premises at Shanghai, Shanghai is the great commercial 
port of the Orient and the distributing point for imports into 
China. It is the city in which are located the principal agencies 
of American firms. It is the point of arrival and departure 
for trans-Pacific steamers. The United States maintains at 
Shanghai one of its largest and busiest consulates as well as a 
district court, a jail, a post office, and public-health office. The 
court and the consulate have official jurisdiction over Americans 
and their property. These offices occupy rented quarters. 
Every other first-class-Gevernment owns dignified and commo- 
dious buildings in which their consulates and courts are housed. 
The United States is the only first-class Government not owning 
its consular and court premises. The property now rented 
by the United States is the only available property on the 
water front and near the consulates of other great nations. The 
tense expires next month. The importance to American com- 
merce of owning the property now occupied or other property 
equally desirable can scarcely be overemphasized. 


g 8. AGE LIMIT. 
The personnel of the American Consular Service has been 


greatly improved within the last few years. In the interest of 


economy and efficiency, however, further improvements are de- 
sirable. The existing rules fix the maximum age for examina- 
tion at 50 years. This is entirely too high. It is not fair to 
the Government from an economical point of view, and it is not 
just to the service or to the commercial interests of the country 
to admit men from other walks of Tife at an age when they can 
not be expected to acquire readily the knowledge necessary to 
the efficient discharge of consular work or be avallable for 
service in tropical or other climatically trying places. Great 
Britain long ago placed her maximum age limit at 27. Under 
no circumstances should men be admitted to our service over 30. 
The analogy of officers in our Army and Navy, who can under 
no circumstances be more than 28 years of age and who except 
in rare eases are not over 24 or 25, is instructive in this con- 
nection. 
9. MORE BUSINESS TRAINING. 

It is often urged that business experience be made a pre- 
requisite to appointment as a consul. In theory this is almost 
axiomatic. But in practice it is doubtful if it would work so 
well. Business training” is an elastic term. It may mean a 
clerkship in a bank or it may mean a presidency of a trust. If 
we are to insist upon men in their twenties, we can not insist 
upon any considerable or detailed business knowledge, and if a 
clerkship or some minor business experience will fulfill the re- 
quirements, it is questionable whether it is worth exacting it at 
all. The right kind of business training would be of unques- 
tionable value, but the kind ordinarily possessed by a man of 25 
would be worthless. Probably an insistence upon such n re- 
quirement would entail the sacrifice uf muro inportant qualifica- 
tions, 

The best way, I think, is to encourage consuls after appoint- 
ment to return to this country as often as possible and acquire 
as rapidly as possible the sort of knowledge which is a valuable 
qualification for their work. Indeed, it is doubtful if the Con- 
sular Service can properly progress without requiring that 
consuls return to the United States regularly on leaves of ab- 
sence. Only in this way can they retain to the fullest extent 
their knowledge of and appreciation for the best in our national 
life. Only in this way can they become acquainted with Ameri- 
can progress and industry and with the principal problems of 
manufacturing and exporting. Only in this way can they im- 
part by personal touch the first-hand information which they 
possess. to chambers of commerce and business men as to com- 
mercial conditions in foreign countries. I believe that no one 
thing would do more to vitalize the entire consular organiza- 
tion, in so far as its work relates to commerce, than to have 
every officer feel that at the end of a certain period he would 
be expected to return to this country for a time on leave and 
enter into a series of conferences with business men having 
trade with his district, in the course of which he would be 
expected to answer questions, to advise, and at the same time 
study conditions in this country. Oonsuls now receive leave 
of absence for 60 days each year with full pay, and in the event 
they come to the United States the leave is extended to cover 
the time of transit. Once in two and a half or three years, 
then, consuls should be required to return home and their 
traveling expenses paid. Great Britain already has this sys- 
tem in operation. An appropriation of $25,000 for this purpose 
would prove of great practical value to the business men of 
the country. The National Foreign Trade Council, through its 
committee on improvement of foreign and domestic commerce 
and consular service, recently said: 

Your committee also strongly indorses the recommendations of ofi- 
cials of the State Department that authority be given and funds 
vided which will enable consular officers, on mone e in the United 
States, to attend business conventions and commerce conferences, in 
erder to 5 American business interests the information as 
to conditions the markets where they are stationed. The National 
Foreign Trade Council had the benefit at its recent third natio 
foreign trade convention tn New Orleans of the presence not only 
representatives of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, but 
o consular officers, and the benefits derfved by delegates from 
this opportunity for personal consultation were great. 


COMMERCIAL ATTACHES, 
The act of Congress approved July 16, 1914, provides in part 
as follows: 
For commercial attachés to be . ee by the Secretary of Com- 
under his 


their competency, and to be accredited through the State Department, 
whose du shail be to investigate and 
in the manufactu: 
be of interest to the United States, $100,000. 


The 1915 and 1916 laws have carried a similar item. 


direction to determine 
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Under this provision the Department of Commerce has ap- 
pointed 10 commercial attachés, 1 being assigned to each of the 
following capitals: London, Paris, Berlin, Petrograd, Peking, 
Buenos Aires, Rio de Janeiro, Lima, Santiago, and Melbourne. 

The fact that these officials are under the Department of Com- 
merce may seem to make it superfluous to discuss them in a 
speech upon the Consular Service. Nevertheless, I think the 
connection is sufficiently close and important to warrant a brief 
reference. 

It is my considered opinion that these officials do absolutely 
no good and in some respects do the country more harm than 
good. I think they should either be eliminated or be made 
subject to the State Department. 

It is well known that the Department of Commerce, under the 
tutelage of Secretary Redfield, is one of the greatest self-adver- 
tising institutions in the world. It blows its horn in season and 
out of season. A typical blast appeared in an article entitled 
“Uncle Sam, Trade Expert,” in the Saturday Evening Post 
for May 6, 1916. This article lauded to the skies the achieve- 
ments of the commercial attachés and, inferentially at least, 
left the impression that our commercial attachés were every- 
thing and our Consular Service nothing. For example, the 
following language, quoting a high official of the Department of 
Commerce, appears: 

It is not strange that all consuls are not able at all times to produce 
trade reports calculated to inspire the American manufacturer to go out 
after export business, and to guide those efforts to success after they 
have been inspired. On this end of the job he needs help of the sort 


that only the highly trained specialist can give. 
attaché and the commercial agent. 


I believe it to be a demonstrable fact that these 10 men hinder 
instead of assist the work of the consuls in caring for our for- 
cign trade. For example, there haye been repeated cases where 
a commercial attaché would ask a consul to collect information 
for him bearing upon a certain subject. The consul, though 
under no obligation so to do, would graciously and after much 
research collect the information desired. ‘Then the attaché 
without giving any credit whatever to the consul, would forward 
the information to the Department of Commerce and it would 
be blazoned forth to the country with a great hurrah, That 
very information would frequently have already been made 
available by the consul himself. Lately, I am informed, some 
of the consuls have notified the attachés that they no longer 
could do their own work and that of the attaché as well. 

A number of the attachés were selected for political reasons, 
and several of them at least had no apparent qualifications for 
the task to which they are assigned. Knowledge of business 
conditions in the country of their station, knowledge even of the 
tongue of the country were apparently not deemed essentials to 
appointment. 

These men, being officials of the Department of Commerce, 
not of the Department of State, and belonging neither to the 
diplomatic nor to the consular branches of our Government, 
have no official standing abroad. The foreign Government can 
not understand why they are in the country at all, and they 
occupy a thoroughly nondescript position. Oftentimes it seems 
as if every man’s hand was against them and their hand was 
against every man. 

It may be that there is a useful opportunity for service for 
the right sort of men, but any such men, to be effective at all, 
must be, as is the practice of other Governments, under the 
direction of the State Department. The present division of 
responsibility and authority works very badly, tells directly 
for friction, and entirely neutralizes any possible good which 
might otherwise result. As it stands now the country is simply 
throwing away $100,000. 

COST OF THE CONSULAR SERVICE. 

It is not, I think, generally realized that the Consular Service 
is practically self-supporting. Largely through fees for invoices, 
the receipts almost equal the expenditures, I append herewith 
a table showing the receipts and expenditures, together with the 
net cost of the service, for the past 10 years: 


Hence the commercial 


a G f 
Year. Invoice fees. 8 Consular Gain, 
Service. 
1808 81, 202, 060.76 | $1, 404,940.10 | $1,385, 217.47 
18077 17384, 319.50 1,072, 802.15 1.777, 645.72 
1908 951,637.12 | 117,301.65 1,808, 661.26 
"$30,514.24 | 1,686, 047.11 17835, 078.00 
484, 63.65 1,702, 133.72 1,928, 561.77 
1.434.204.0001. 742,348.87 2. 017,042.35 
502,621.00 1,703;166.00 | 2,053, 256. 21 
7561, 327.23 1,852, 85.90 | 1,972, 604.39 
735,247.30 | 2,040, 234.42 | 2,083, 908, 42 
„230, 810. 91 1, 498, 029. 80 2,073, 642. 57 


It will be seen from these figures that for the year just prior 
to the European war the consular budget was about $2,000,000 
and that the consular fees came within $44,000 of meeting all 
expenditures. Even during the year 1915, when very heavy 
burdens resultant upon the war were being borne by the Con- 
sular Service, the net cost of the service was only $575,000. 

When we consider that a net expenditure of from one to two 
million dollars is made yearly by France, Germany, and Great 
Britain, it will be seen that the United States can well afford to 
expend a million dollars more upon its Consular Service and 
still be well within the net expenditure of its principal trade 
rivals. We can well afford to be extremely liberal in our appro- 
priations for the practical upbuilding of the Consular Service. 
The committee report accompanying this bill emphasizes this 
point: 

The committee deems it proper to call attention to and emphasize 
the fact that under normal conditions the fees collected and actually 
paid into the Treasury by the Consular Service are almost equal in 
amount to the entire cost of that service—approximately $2,000,000 per 

ear. In fact, this service has been neretofore almost self-supporting. 

his should be taken into account when appropriations for this branc 
of the service are under consideration. In view of the extraordinary 
and exigent conditions now existing, with every expectation that they 
will continue perhaps indefinitely, the committee feels that it can not 
too 1 urge upon the fay ne liberal, but necessary, appropria: 
tions for the tomatic and Consular Service as propos in the 
accompanying bill. 


PRACTICAL RESULTS OF CONSULAR SERVICB, 


Inquiry into the results of consular activity on behalf of 
American export trade covering the period of six months prior 
to January 1, 1916, shows from the reports of about one-half of 
the consuls orders and sales amounting to $24,600,000, Assum- 
ing that these results were average results, the new business 
obtained through the direct activity of the Consular Service for 
six months would amount to the large total of $49,200,000. The 
orders and sales referred to include cotton piece goods, cloth, 
clothing material, coal, drugs, druggists’ supplies, electrical 
goods, harness and saddlery, leather goods, machinery, lumber, 
typewriter supplies, tobacco, varnish, and so forth. When it is 
considered that the net cost of the Consular Service to the 
Government for that period was less than $300,000, we may gain 
some conception of the utility of the service in comparison with 
its cost to the public and form some accurate opinion of how 
far the Consular Service deserves support and a more generous 
provision for its maintenance, 

Besides the purely material good, such as the direct securing 
of orders, we must bear in mind the thousand and one activi- 
ties of the Consular Service in safeguarding American lives, 
in assembling accurate information for well-directed commercial 
activities by our people, and the numerous though intangible 
beneficial results which flow from having our country suitably 
representec in the cities and markets of the world. 

It is our duty to use our utmost efforts to promote in every 
wise way the continued and increasing usefulness of the Con- 
sular Service. One of the essentials, and the one which I have 
emphasized in the course of my remarks, is that we must make 
the Consular Service attractive to our best and strongest citi- 
zens; we must make it a career of distinction and promise; we 
must make the holding of consular office an object of worthy 
ambition and a source of pride and patriotism. 

I have a good many other questions which I desire to discuss 
but I do not care to take up the time of the committee in dealing 
with them to-day, and, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. DUPRÉ. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS. I do. 

Mr. DUPRÉ. I should like to ask the gentleman if he has 
any idea what course the Department of State intends to pur- 
sue with regard to our consuls in Mexico? Are they to be 
allowed to remain there indefinitely? I mean with regard to 
the tenure of particular positions. I know, for instance, one 
consul who has been there for five very strenuous years. Is it 
intended to shift these gentlemen to other posts and recognize 
their services? 

Mr. ROGERS. I have not discussed that question with any 
of the officials of the Department of State, and I am unable to 
say what their position is. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance 
of my time. [Applause.] 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I have a few matters upon which 
I desire to make a few observations. On the 23d of May there 
appears in the CoNCcRESSIONAL RECORD, page 9674, an extension 
of remarks by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Dies] under this 
heading: 

Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbor, 
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I think it might be said with truth that this is a campaign 
primary speech for home consumption. I noticed the heading of 
it and glanced through the speech, because the gentleman from 
Texas is always interesting, and I found ‘his statement among 
other things: 

The next in this false circular * News I was “present and did 
not vote” to es' bilsh a certain bureau in the tment of Labor, 
known as the ‘Children's Bureau. “ion — tor the b as the Concrus- 
SIONAL Recogp shows, and was paired. for the bill with Mr. COPLEY, 
a 8 who was — the bill. This bill passed the House 

Api 

I knew that Mr. Corr, my colleague from Illinois, was not 
opposed to the bill, and F wondered if the statement of the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Dres] was correct, that he was paired 
for the bill with Mr. Correy, a Republican, who was against 
the bill. I looked up the record and found that the state- 
ment was wholly inaccurate; was not correct at all. The 
Children's Bureau bill passed the House on April 2, 1912, as 
stated by the gentleman from Texas. It passed under suspen- 
sion of the rules on a yea-and-nay vote.. This was: the second 
ven- und- nay vote taken that day, On the first yea-and-nay vote 
on that day, which was. on the lighthouse bill, the gentleman 
from Texas: [Mr Dres] had a general pair with my colleague 
from Illinois: [Mr, Corer] “until further notice.” This gen- 
eral pair ran through the day, being announced but once. 
There was no special pair on the Children’s Bureau bill. The 
Recorp does not show that the gentleman from Texas was in 
favor of the Children's Bureau bill, or that my colleague: from 
Illinois was against that bill. Nor is the statement of fact 
correct. 


The gentleman from Texas also states: 

The next in this false circular is that I was “present and did 
not vote” for a to investigate the Meney Trust. I was paired for 
it with a Republican, Mr. Harris, who was) against it. 

Mr. DUPRE; May I ask the date of the Rxconn from which 
the gentleman: is quoting? 

Mr. MANN. May 23. 

The Money Trust investigution bill was. before the House on 
April 25; 1912: The resolution authorizing: that investigation 
was adopted by a yea-and-nay vote. The gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Dres] did not vote or answer present,“ He had a general 
pair with the gentleman from Massachusetts, Mr. Harris; 
which did not show that the gentleman from Texas was for the 
resolution or that Mr. Harris was against: the resolution. 

I call attention: to: this, because it is utterly unfair to my col- 
league from Illinois [Mr. Copter], who has been for a long time 
enthusiastically: in favor of bills like the Child’s Bureau Dill; 
which, to a certain extent was a part of the propaganda of the 
Progressive Party, to which Mr. Copter belongs. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin, Will the gentleman permit one 
stb 7 

Mr. MANN, Certainly. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I want to corroborate what the 
gentleman says about Mr. COPLEY; because he has spoken to me 
more than once in favor of the Child Labor Bureau: 

Mr. MANN. Gentlemen making speeches for the Recor» ought 
to be a little careful about what they insert in the Recoxn relat- 
ing to other Members of the House: So much for that. 

The other day in the Senate there was inserted in the river 
and harbor bill a Senate amendment, in part, as follows: 

pon the- * — of navigation ot the Minois: River, authorized 

an act of Ilinois Gemera! ppt 7 ved June 18, 1915, pro- 
05 ding for an expenditure of ‘or by the State of. Dlinois, 
be, and is hereby, authorized in accordance with said ‘act. 

Then, the amendment contains various provisions; ameng 
which is: 

Provided further, That the amount of water to be diverted. from Lake 
Michigan through this system of waterways shall never exceed the rate 
of 250,000 cubic feet per minute. 

This is known, P believe; as the La Follette amendment, being 
offered in the Senate by the Senator from Wisconsin, and which 
comes with a letter of recommendation from the Secretary of 
War, Mr. Baker, from Cleveland, Ohio. T just want to take 
a moment to read a letter from the commissioner of health of 


Chicago in reference to this matter, so that some Members of 
the House may know of what intense interest it is to the citizens 


of Chicago. 
Mr. CRAMTON, 
Mr. MANN. Yes, 


Will the gentleman: yield? 


Mr. CRAMTON. Is it not a fact that during the speech of 


Senator La Forterre one of the Illinois: Senators—I do not re- 
call which one—offered to accept such an amendment, and tliere- 
upon fo amendment was introduced and carried? 

Mr. MANN. 


says it is a fact, I am not going to-dispute him. 
Mr, CRAMTON. 


That was the situation. 


T think it is not the fact: Still, if the gentleman: 


Mr. MANN; I think the gentleman is mistaken. Neither of 
the Illinois Senators was present when the amendment was 
offered. I do not see how they could have had this conversation 
when one of them was in New York, and I do not know where 
the other was, except that he was not here. 

Mr, CRAMTON. I will say to the gentleman, it was simply 
the Senator who was looking after the measure in question. I 
do not recall his name, 

Mr. MANN. Of course it is not permissible for me to dls- 
cuss what debate took place in the Senate, and I shall endeavor 
to-comply with the rules. 

Wiat some Senator may have said in debate as to what he 
would do in the future I would net undertake to say. I might: 
have forgotten. My recollection is the Senator to whom the gen- 
tleman has reference was in New York City delivering a speech 
at the time this matter was up in the Senate and agreed to 
there. However, that has nothing to do with the proposition. D 
am not complaining about the introduction or the agreement 
of the Senate to the amendment: This is not the time to do that. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Would it not be impossible for 
the people of Chieago to submit to that law without encouraging 
the ravages of disease? 

Mr. MANN, If my colleague will yield until I read a letter 
that I have announced I was going to read, it will do more service, 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. I would like to have the gentle- 
man continue, 


Mr. MANN. This is the letter: 


City or CHICAGO, 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALT, 
Chicago, May 81, 1916. 
Hon, James. R. MANN 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 

Dran Sin: In reference to the La Follette amendment to the rivers and 
harbors bill a the amount of water to be withdrawn from Lake 
Michi; by the sa canal system of the city of Chicago to 250,000 
cuble feet per tare ve the 1 to call to your attention the fact 
that this amount of water will be Inadequate to properly dilute the 


see — this cit 

The 4 000 cubic feet per minute now diverted has been insufficient, 
and cousequentiy there has been practically no free 8 in the water 
of the « canal during the summer season. It is thus 5 


that — Eun turt * reduction in the amount of water available for dilu- 
tion wi Chicago River and the sanitary channel a. publie: 
nuisance. 


Furthermore, such Arpitans —f the amount of water which may be 
withdrawn will interfere wi measures now under consideration 
for: the diversion of Pg Ein 91 0 the north shore and northern —.— 
towns.. Such delay will na’ result in a continued and increa 
pollution of the water suppl 2 this ra pay oy ree cities. At xi 

resent time about one-hal the 18051 old this — 2 is contracted 
neighboring towns as a result of polluted water n such towns, 
There is now such an e of hold fever PE TETEE Hee Harbor, 
Approximately 250 cases have develo there within ‘the last 60. days. 
BS oes ak bee cg A regre er the year 1915 with a hoid rate ot 
lowest in the history of city and, 
ages 1 — 8 on veers typhoid. rates. of cities in the 
15, om compas 5 Medical 3 


ulation of 500,000 o; 
nae poe record. In addition, 
—— z and constructing the 

channe! 


Our: citizens will oppose any measures which will result in renderin 
inefficient at once our present method of sewa 
reestablish conditions which existed here before t 
was put into a For the sob period 
of the c hoid rate was 5 

I = well — the fact that the . ge disposal now. 
used by this city is.not ideal. We erer. confronted with the 
situation of haying to guard the heaith i and welfare of two and one-half’ 
millions of people. It is therefore n at the- crippling of the 

system of sewage disposai amount of water 
ble is a very dangerous aneen te and Should not be taken until a 
tment and disposal has been in- 


hensive system of sewage 
Stalled in 3 and also for neighboring cities: 
a 


Therefore, I ve the honor to respectfully request that you make 
every effort gers pte to have this proposed amendment stricken from the 
pending ri harbors bill. 


— Jonx DILE ROBERTSON, 
9 of 2. ealth, 
Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. MANN. In a moment. When the old rate for typhoid 
fever for the 10-year period was over. 59 for 100,000 inhabitants, 
as against less than 6 for 100,000 inhabitants at the present 
time, you can seo that the matter is of considerable interest to 
Chicago, because the decrease in the rate of typhoid has been 
caused by the Sanitary Canal. Now I yield to the gentleman. 
| Mr. MCLAUGHLIN. In February, 1912, the Secretary of 
War, after a full hearing, refused to consent to the diversion of 
‘more water. That was notice to the people of the city of Chi- 
cago. Has any effort been made on their part or any move in the 
direction of otherwise disposing of the sewage than into the 
Chicago River? 
| Mr. MANN. I am told by the trustees of the Sanitary Canal 
thut it would cost $250,000,000 to Chiengo to dispose of the city. 


—.— 
United à States for 1 
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sewage in any other way than the way now adopted. I do not 
know whether that is correct, or how far there has been inves- 
tigation on that subject. Before the Sanitary Canal idea was 
adopted at Chicago there was a considerable investigation on 
tbe subject of sewage di 

Mr, HAMILTON of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
wan yield? 

Mr. MANN. Let me finish. Personally, at the time I was 
not in favor of the method which was adopted. I thought it was 
a mistake for Chicago to have adopted the plan that it did with- 
out first getting authority of Congress. But they went ahead 
with the plan, and have expended close to $100,000,000. Whether 
they should be required to adopt some other plan I am not 
undertaking to say. I am calling this to the attention of the 
House, because I do not believe the House desires to adopt any 
amendment which would make life unsafe in the city of Chicago, 
not only to the citizens there but to all who go through Chicago. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. GORDON. Has the gentleman fully considered the con- 
sequences of draining the Great Lakes, and the fact that we have 
a treaty with Great Britain which obligates us to maintain the 
present lake level? 

Mr, MANN. Oh, certainly; long before the gentleman was in 
the House, and many times since. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the 
gentleman a question for information. 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. How much water does the gen- 
tleman who writes that letter say is passing through the Chicago 
River per minute now? 

Mr. MANN. He says 450,000 cubic feet. 
rect or not I do not know. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. And the proposition involved 
in this amendment is 250,000 cubic feet? 

Mr. MANN. Yes; 250,000 cubic feet. I might say, although 
I do not want to go into that, that no one knows what is the 
effect upon the level of the water by the diversion at Chicago. 
At Chicago the water flows on the west side of the lake to the 
south. It flows by Chicago south. It always has and still does. 
While the current is not perceptible to the naked eye, it is 
quite perceptible to those who investigate the matter. If there 
is a dock on the west side, it fills up with sand, and the sand is 
deposited on the north side of the pier. In my district the cur- 
rent is to the east. On the east side of the lake the current is to 
the north. I have seen the water in Lake Michigan rise and fall 
6 or 8 inches in less than half an hour. I have heard a great 
many gentlemen explain why it happens, but I do not think any 
of them knows. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have a little illustration of the dignity 
of the State Department. I suppose if anybody should ever 
propose to introduce real modern methods into the State Depart- 
ment they would get such a shock up there that they would not 
get over it, and though it is more modern now than it was a 
few years ago, still it is a very dignified place. We passed a law 
a couple of years ago requiring every department to send a re- 
port to Congress each year of the number of typewriters pur- 
chased and exchanged, and they all do it. 

The Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, and the Secretaries of Agriculture, Com- 
merce, Labor, and the other Secretaries send the statement ad- 
dressed to the Speaker of the House. Not so with the State 
Department. It would be beneath the dignity of the State De- 
partinent to communicate this statement directly to the House. 
That would be too short a method, so we get the statement from 
the President of the United States. They communicate this 
statement about old typewriters first ‘to the head of the Na- 
tion, and then the President, carrying out the theory of the 
State Department, sends a special communication to Congress, 
communicating what has been done with an old $10 typewriting 
machine in exchanging it for a $50 new one. Other depart- 
ments write to us directly, but it would not be in keeping with 
the dignity of the Nation for the State Department to communi- 
cate such great, valuable, and intricate information to the Con- 
gress by addressing it to the Speaker of the House. 

I have another matter here which I suppose everybody is 
familiar with, though I have not seen any reference to it in the 
Recorp. I hold in my hand a circular issued by the H. W. 
Pani ae Co. It is headed “Important,” and is as fol- 
OWS: 


Whether it is cor- 


IMPORTANT. 
APRIL 14, 1910. 
In compliance with a recent “Order in Council” of the Canadian 
Government, we are compelled to ask each of our customers to sign and 
return to us the following guarantee: 
H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE Co. 


I now read the guaranty which follows: 
To H. W. Jonxs-MaxvLLn Co., 
Michigan Avenue and Bightcenth Street, Chicago, IU.: 
In consideration of zeae. consenting to the delivery to us of asbestos 
from Canada or elsewhere, we 3 give you the following undertak- 
ce 80 lo: 


ing, which shall remain in for ng as the present war in Europe 
continues. 


The said asbestos shall be consumed in the United States and shall not 
be 8 trom the vanea States in any shape or form, 


Of course the Canadian Government has the right to make 
any orders it pleases. An order in council up there is an order 
by the executive department, which has the effect of legislation. 
They have issued an order under which they say that men 
transacting business in the United States shall not sell asbestos 
to anyone, no matter where the asbestos comes from, unless the 
purchaser will agree that he will not ship it out of the United 
States. I do not know what they would do up in Canada if we 
should adopt some such legislation as that in Congress. 

Mr. KELLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. No; not yet. I have a letter here from the 
Sharon Steel Hoop Co., of Sharon, Pa., dated February 14, 1916, 
addressed to a Chicago firm, whose name, at their request, I 
will not give. This letter is as follows: 

4 ne STEEL HOOP Ci 


` 0., 
haron, Pa., Februa: „ 1916. 
, Chicago, Iu. 8 e 


GENTLEMEN : In order that we may secure the necessary raw mate- 


rial to continue operations 8 to supply you with steel will you 
lease sign and returu to us the attached paapa by return niall te 


e inclosed geal 
Yours, very y, SEVERN P. Ker, President. 


This is the undertaking: 


Snanox SresL Hoor Co., Sharon, Pa. 

GENTLEMEN * We hereby undertake not to export any of the steel 

urchased by us from you or any article manufactured from such steel 
o any European country except the United Kingdom, France, Italy, or 
Russia, and not to export = such steel or products to any countries 
outside of Europe or Canada without giving written notice to his 
Britannic Majesty’s consul general at New York of such shipments, and 
that this engagement will be kept by us so long as the present war in 
Europe continues, 

I think that is really going some! I have had a number of 
these communications sent to me. I presume other Members of 
the House have received them from their constituents; but it 
does seem remarkable that in this country, which produces more 
steel, probably. than all the other countries of the world put 
together, a man can not buy steel from this company because 
this company can not buy steel from the companies manufac- 
turing steel or pig iron, unless he agrees that he will not export 
the steel or any product made from it except to certain coun- 
tries in Europe, excluding all the neutral countries of Europe, 
and unless he will notify His Britannic Majesty’s consul gen- 
eral at New York when he ships out 5 cents’ worth of the steel. 
I wonder at times whether we did have a war of independence, 
or, if we did, whether we were successful. 

Mr. GORDON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. In just a moment. Of course, I know that the 
foreign countries engaged in war will do everything in their 
power to injure one another. I do not criticize that, nor do I 
want this country to go to war about it, but I would like at 
times to see some effort on our part to maintain at least our 
natural independence. We have heard a good deal of talk about 
preserving the lives of Americans and how much more valuable 
life is than property. It is good talk, but it always was the 
talk of slaves everywhere to preserve life as against rights. 
What good is it to a man to have his life, if that is all he cares 
for? He is a slave! I am in favor of preserving the lives of 
Americans from exploitation or injury on the part of Germany 
and in favor of preserving the rights of American property from 
England or any other country. [Applause.] Now I yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. KELLEY. When the gentleman was talking about as- 
bestos I was about to say that I understand Canada is the chief 
source of supply of asbestos for this country, and it is used 
very extensively in the manufacture of automobiles, and the 
automobile manufacturers have had to sign an agreement of 
that sort. £ 

Mr. MANN. This letter which I read does not confine this 
agreement to asbestos coming from Canada. 

Mr. KELLEY. That is the chief source of supply of asbestos. 

Mr. MANN. There was a great deal of asbestos before the 
Canadian asbestos beds were discovered. Now I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. GORDON. I will say to the gentleman that I have con- 
sidered with a good deal of care and attention those contracts 
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which he has just read into the Record. But are they not the 
voluntary renunciation of rights by American citizens, and does 
the gentleman suggest any way in which the Government can 
prevent its citizens from signing such contracts if they see fit 
to do so, and think it to their personal advantage to do so, in 
order to get these raw materials? Í 

Mr. MANN. I could easily suggest many ways by which 
these men would not be compelled to sign these agreements un- 
der duress, but I am not going to suggest any. 

Mr. GORDON. They are not compelled now to sign them. 

Mr. MANIN. Oh, they are compelled to sign it. A man in 
business who is threatened with the loss of all he has unless 
he signs an agreement to boycott somebody will sign the agree- 
ment. 

Mr. GORDON. Can the gentleman suggest any way by which 
the Government can stop it? 

Mr. MANN. Yes; I can suggest forty ways. 

Mr. GORDON. Will the gentleman suggest one. 

Mr. MANN. No; I am not going to. The gentleman can make 
the suggestion. à 

I have a letter here which I want to read, and then I nm 
about through. It is dated Department of State, Washington, 
April 18, 1916, and is as follows: 

Sin: The department has received your letter of April 11, 1916, in 
further relation to the claims of various American citizens against the 
British Government growing out of their detention at Falmouth, Eng- 
land, on August 4, 1914, as passengers on the steamships Prinz Adalbert 
and Kronpr nzessin Cecilie. 

The department regrets to inform you that it does not consider that 
it is in a position to press these claims at the present time. You will 
doubtless appreciate that the department must determine for itself the 
time and the methods for action in matters of this kind. 

As I say, this is dated April 18, 1916, and relates to claims 
growing out of the detention of passengers on August 4, 1914, 
and the department says it is not in a position to bring these 
to the attention of the British Government at this time, although 
they are over 20 months old. ; 

I do not say that the department may not be correct. If the 
State Department would not only call some of these things to the 
attention of the British Government, but tell them to get out 
of the way, there would be no difficulty. 

I received last night from one of the largest bulb houses in 
America a catalogue of bulbs imported from Europe. They 
usually sell them at a lower rate if you buy them early in the 
season, in advance of importations. This bulb catalogue said 
that owing to the seizure by England of all the mail going be- 
tween the United States and European countries—and this par- 
ticularly applied to mail between the United States and Hol- 
land—it was impossible to now get a letter through short of 30 
days’ time, and that in most cases the time was much longer 
than that. 

The State Department recently addressed a letter to Great 
Britain on the subject of the detention of mail. I read the 
letter, and the papers heralded it as a very strong letter, 
although it practically acknowledged that you could not send a 
check in a letter which England did not have the right to take 
the check out. I have wondered whether even that letter was 
sent with the fingers crossed. I would like to see something 
done where we mildly, and not too weakly, insisted that we do 
have a right to transact business with Holland and other neu- 
tral countries in Europe. 

Mr, COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. In that connection it may be 
proper to state—and perhaps the gentleman knows instances of 
this sort—that last week I received the complaint of a friend 
who had received letters from Germany and Austria, saying that 
pension checks going from this country to pensioners who had 
fought in the United States Army from 1861 to 1865 had been 
held up for months and months, and some of them never received 
at all. 

Mr. MANN. That is between this country and some of the 
belligerent countries. I have had innumerable cases brought 
to my attention where in the ordinary course of business be- 
tween this country and Norway and Sweden and Holland and 
other neutral countries, the mail has been taken out and our 
rights absolutely disregarded if not spit upon, I do not think 
that there would be any difficulty about it if we just told them 
to quit. [Applause.] 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr, Cox]. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I beg the indulgence of the com- 
mittee for a few moments to briefly discuss a matter not ger- 
mane to the present bill. I do not like to put myself in the atti- 
tude of being a critic or criticizing any of the departments, 
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and what few words I say upon this subject this morning must 
not be considered at all as a criticism by me. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I am getting a little bit tired of having 
the newspapers, magazines, and periodicals of the country 
criticize me, and practically every Member of Congress for not 
voting larger and heavier appropriations. I announced that I 
was for the naval bill when it passed the House, which carried 
$361,000,000 before the building program and the bill is finally 
completed. I think it is safe to guess that before the bill 
finally becomes a Jaw it will carry $400,000,000 or $425,000,000, 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Does the bill carry $361,000,0002 
I thought it was two hundred and sixty-odd millions. 

Mr, COX, Before the building program is completed I un- 
derstood the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Nr. Burren) to say 
that it would carry $361,000,000. 

Mr. TALBOTT. The bill as it left the House carried prac- 
tically $270,000,000. 

Mr. COX. But, Mr, Chairman, we can not prepare this 
country by making appropriations. We can not prepare this 
country by passing laws. The only thing that the Congress 
can do is 20 give to the department the bone and sinew neces- 
sary to prepare the country; and that is, give to the department 
the money. This Congress could appropriate a billion dollars 
for the Navy, or it could appropriate $500,000,000 for the Army 
this session. If Congress should make these appropriations it 
would not prepare the country. After the money is made 
available, from that time on, the working out of the details and 
ne preparation of the country rests with the Army and the 

avy. 

When the naval bill was going through the House I took oc- 
casion then to call the attention of the committee to what I 
thought was at least some carelessness, if not neglect, on the 
part of the Navy officials in not paying attention to men of 
science, to men of thought, to men who haye devoted their lives 
to studies along the lines of preparing this country for defense. 
There is a man living in the city of New York named Simmons, 
who, I believe, has worked out some wonderful inventions, and 
if the department will only give him a chance, with a view of 
seeing whether or not he has the details of inventions worked 
out, so far as I am concerned, I will be satisfied. What I said 
the other day I said with the hope that the Navy Department 
would pay some attention to him, having previously taken the 
matter up with him by correspondence, and having been turned 
down. I am going to put a few more remarks in the RECORD 
this morning on this same subject. If the foreign war has 
taught us anything, it is that the submarines are practically 
the masters of the situation in the European war to-day, and I 
especially rejoiced when the Committee of the Whole increased 
the number of submarines in the naval appropriation from 
20 to 50. I voted for the increase. The newspapers to-day 
carry, in their headlines, at least, the news that Lord Kitchener, 
the great war lord of England, has gone to the bottom of the sea 
as the result of a torpedo. This man to whom I refer—Mr. Sim- 
mons, in the city of New York—claims that he has worked out 
to a mathematical certainty a torpedo that will carry 20,000 
yards, The maximum limit now, as I am informed, of the new 
torpedo is 8,000 yards. Yet the Navy Department will not let 
this man get within gunshot distance of it. In addition to this, 
he says that he has worked out a submarine; and if I remember 
correctly his statement—and I want to detail it exactly as I 
remember it—the Navy Department has absolutely denied to him 
the right to go upon a submarine. Here is what he says in his 
l 8 
e New Tonk City, N. X., June 3, 1916, 
Hon. W. E. Cox, M. 


Con 
Washington, D. C. : 


4 DRAR Sır: I can not thank you enough for the great favor you have 
one for me. 

When I forwarded the drawing of the torpedo to you I was satisfied 
that the naval officials would reject it, simply because they can not 
afford to give me recognition after they had previously e — false 
report upon the practicability of my “gun” for submarines, and their 
report upon my “ high-velocity shell and armor-plercing projectile” 
and “ submarine ” was so ridiculously nonsensical that I would consider 
it an insult to my intelligence to answer them. 

miral Strauss said to me,“ Now, don't let me discourage you; you 
have ability all right, but your gun doesn’t seem to have any advantages 
over those now in use“; but the report he forwarded to me was to the 
effect that the gun would not stand the recoil and would not stand the 
pressure of water when submerged. 

No one in the Navy 1 8 me, but some of them 
have gotten me pretty well disgusted, and 1 am going to Europe just 
as soon as I find that there is no chance of an honest inventor to get 
a square deal here in America. I wish that you would inform me as 
to whether or not I have a chance of getting the torpedo adopted into 
the United States Navy, and I will hold the plans until I hear from you. 

I have plans of a Submarine that will need no batteries and may be 


operated among hostile fleets or in hostile harbors, and with safety, at 
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that. This submarine will be capable of rising to the surface, fire its | tbousand and France will do the i this allotment 
guns and tor oes, and submerge again in less than 30 second — — to DA SE GEAT S 9 22 


afioa 
val experts of the 
operation of the submarine; os. have laughed at everything they did 
P rat tian has dere forward my plans of torpedo for 

rea r n has requested t 0 

their consideration, but i have been told 1 I would stand 
a better show in Germany, and will give all an equal opportunity to 
ba oh the torpedo, — poner o projectile, new turbine, submarine, 
all the essentials tha 8 to make it the most rapid operating 


under-sea vessel in the worl 
i am inclosing clippings which tell of other inventors besides the 
Wright Bros., Gathmanna, and myself that Uncle Sam refused to recog- 
mize until Kurope brought them to the fore, 
i thank you very much for your efforts in my behalf. 


Ver, vou 
$ n SHERIDAN D. SIMMONS. 

New Yor« Ciry, N. Y., 1713 Webster Avenue. 

Of course, they have no use for this man when he goes down 
to the Navy Department. He is not a highbrow in any sense 
of the word, but is a laboring man, yet, if I do say it myself, he 
is a wizard when it cumes to working out the details of an in- 
ventivn. Almost everyone here knows something about Prof. 
Nicholas Murray Butler. I imagine he is not a man who goes 
off his feet and puts his O. K. and approval on a proposition 
unless he has guue through it. Mr. Butler is behinl this man 
Suumons and his inventions. ‘The Scientitic American and 
muny other papers are likewise behind him. Why is this? 
There must be u reason for it, and in my judgment it is due to 
the little petty rankling jealousies that exist in our Navy De- 
Purtwent as against the civilian. It is due to the rankling petty 
jealousy in the Army, not alone as against the Army oihciais 
but as against the civilian; but that is not all, 

1 am going to insert here under leave granted an ar- 
ticle published in the New York Herald recently. We all Laow 
something about the automatic gun which was invented in this 
country by Col. Lewis, which was turned down by the War De- 
1 for they absolutely refused to recognize it. Yet the 

is gun, invented by an American inventor, refused by the 
Wr Department in this country, is the gun that is to-day being 
used by Englund, France, Italy, Russia, and Belgium. I think 
that is undisputed. 1 will put this article in the Kecoxp, and if 
it is not correct, 1 will stand corrected by the War Department, 
an if what 1 have said couceruing Mr. Simmons is not correct 1 
will be delighted to rise upon the floor of this House and make 
corrections, Here is what the article says: 


With the return to this country of Col. isaac Newton Lewis, Spa 
States Army, retired, whose deadly automatic gun—refused by 
country—has practically revolutionized 3 and 8 = 
Sis E ee teens med’ eee tere ees week, Men in Army 
of a bitter ight in the War Depart- 


a demand upon Congress for a sweeping investigation into the actual 
state of prepa this country, in view the radical 


EQUIPMENT iS FAULTY. 


Preparedness will be the whole issue. 
ciare that tae equipment of this 


3 that the aeruplune service presents a meager showing 
ose of other nations; and that tue coast fortiscations are Almost 


8 as means of defense against a modern tieet, It is 


York Harbo. 


GUN CAUSED REORGANIZATION, 


The machine mansar aa has turned o upside down. 
3 x her whole 


Great Britain has virt 
—.— 7 with cavairy. at the start of the war had thou- 
n C In her 
ine guns to every 1.000 soldiers. G 
essiy small number 


making 
Great S britain and France, 
s, increased their equi 
— out. Now Great 


possible, 

The Lewis — gun is declared by all military experts to be the 
most 8 ny Mariner of any in the world to-day, having greater 
phen Sige facility of handling than the German weapon. 

as roan . — for thousands of the Lewis guns, and by the 

end of the next year the entente allies will have nt $70,000,000 for 
the weapon ch was refused b the United Sta tates Government. 
Great Britain is Prod on aeroplanes, and the 
the joint maneuvers in Connecticut in 
m on the four 
troops. The 


aerop 

United States Army 
And this inciden: 
ee one in a long 
the branch of the 


ha 

as friends exp 
n of discouragements t rA Col. Lewis suffered in 
ce he was He retired meer = 

us 


ore the Connecticut maneuvers request was made of him for “two of 
his machine guns for use on the Army idan wera Col. Lewis said he 
would gladly lend them, without an 0 if the Government 


would 1 its own ammunition. This was a and request 
was made for 2,000 rounds of 8 en this ached, the 
Chief of Ordnance the ammunition s refused on the ground that the 
Lewis gun had mot been adopted in the United States Army servi 
and therefore ammunition could not be issued for a gun that was 
a service gun. 

OTHER MACHINE GUNS REFUSED. 
gun suffered the same experience as practically ev 
chine itted to this Government, all by Americans. 
ee ee eee ee etn ogee ETA 

It was refused and developed oad, 

the Maxim the Hotchkiss, the Colt, "and the Benet-Mercier, 

which later was adopted and is now in use in the United States Army. 
Other inventions that were offered by Col. Lewis were rejected for one 
reason or another. He invented a m range and position 
finder which were adopted into general aor for the coast armament by 
—— Board of Ordnance and tifi 


cation In 1896. Hundreds of them 
— — Other devices off but —— ted, were a hori- 
finder, automatic sight, 


time recorder, 
eren dynamo, automatic e cut-out switch, 


and others which friends of the colonel do not recall. 

Although Col. Lewis and Gen. Crozier were constantly at odds, Col. 
Lewis is not comi to Washingten to foment trouble himself, accord- 
ing to his friends here. He bears no animosity toward any one of 
the board and feels that be has had ampte vindication for the efforts 
made against him in the adoption by four large nations of the gun 
which he invented and offered to the vernment of the United States. 
But friends of the colonel who are ey ee over the condition of na- 
tional defenses are lining up to make a fi 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Mr. 5 will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. COX. Yes. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. What kind of a machine gun 
is this? 

Mr. COX. It is an automatic gun, said to fire 600 shots a 
second. 

Mr, HAMILTON of Michigan. Who invented the guns that 
our Army is using? 

Mr. COX. I do not know. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. They seem to have had diff- 
culty with them at Columbus. 

Mr. COX. That is true. 

In 1914 when the Army maneuvers were being held at sea on 
the Atlantic Ocean, off the borders of Connecticut, they asked 
Col. Lewis to loan them some of his guns with which to experi- 
ment in aeroplanes. He readily consented on condition that 
the Government would furnish the ammunition. Only 2,000 
rounds were required, and yet when that request was made, 
it was refused; and upon what ground? On the ground that 
the Lewis gun had never been adopted by our Army! 

And yet the Lewis gun, to-day, as I said a moment ago, is the 
gun that is used by all the allies, or practically all of them, 
against Germany. I repeat, as I said a moment ago, it is a 
matter of indifference how much money the Congress appropri- 
ates for the preparedness of our country if the men charged 
with the work of the details of this Army absolutely turn their 
backs upon all inventions made by civilians of this country. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. For a question. 

Mr. MANN. AH right. 

Mr. COX. Oh, yes; I will yield for a statement 

Mr. MANN. I did not want to interrupt the gentleman. It 
was understood the gentleman was courteous, but I did not 
want to interrupt him. 

Mr. COX. If the gentleman desires to make a statement. I 
will yield. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
has expired. : 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I have some time left, and I 
yield the gentleman the balance of my time. 

Mr. COX. All right. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman that in the considera- 
tion of the naval bill in the House the other day a letter was 
read from the of the Navy asking Congress to make 
an appropriation for the trying out of the Neff patent in 


the same as the 


— 
self- 
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reference to submarines, and we declined to make the. appro- 
priation. I do not know who it was who made the point of 
order. 

Mr. COX. I think it was the gentleman from Minois [Mr. 
MADDEN]. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from Indiana and myself very 
often make points of order on similar things, but this time both 
escaped. Is not the main difficulty the refusal of Congress to 
give to the Navy and War Departments money with which they 
can make these investigations? 

Mr. COX. I think that is absolutely correct. 

Mr. MANN. Does not every Member of this House receive 
in the course of a year from somebody notice that he has 
some scheme connected with the Army or the Navy that will 
absolutely give defense to this country and revolutionize all 
warfare? 

Mr. COX. Yes; that is true again, 

Mr. MANN. Is it not perfectly patent that the Army and 
Navy can not investigate all these things unless they have the 
force and the appropriation with which to do it? 

Mr. COX. I recognize, Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. MANN, And is it not true that if they ask for such an 
appropriation the two men in the House most likely, under 
ordinary conditions, to make points of order against it will be 
the gentleman from Indiana and the gentleman from Illinois, 
myself? [Laughter.] 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, in response to that, I shall not 
make any point of order against any item which, in my judg- 
ment, would tend to prepare this country, and I regretted it very 
much when the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen], if I re- 
member correctly, made the point of order against the proposi- 
tion proposed in the Navy bill to try out the patent. I recog- 
nize we can not appropriate money indiscriminately for these 
things. This man, Mr. Simmons, is not asking for an appro- 
priation. The only thing that he has ever asked for is an 
audience with the proper naval authorities—— 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan rose. 

Mr. COX. With a view to seeing whether or not it is a 
project that would put this country, to some extent, in line of 
defense. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. I simply want to say to the 
gentleman, in my experience, the War Department, for illustra- 
tion, has been very fair and very accommodating in trying out 
these proposed inventions; that within its resources it has 
always been willing to do what it could. 

Mr. COX. Here is the worst rebuke I ever read in my life, 
when Col. Lewis’s gun was turned down by the War Department, 
if it does do what it is claimed to do in this European war. 
Why did not they take hold of it, then? 

Mr. REAVIS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. COX. For a question. 

Mr. REAVIS. I want to know whether the Lewis gun is more 
efficient than the gun they are now using in the Army? 

Mr. COX. I take it it must be, otherwise the allies certainly 
would not be using it. 

Mr. REAVIS. Beyond the fact the allies are using it rather 
than the one we are now using in our Army, has the gentleman 
any information as to which gun is the more efficient? 

Mr. COX. I have not. Mr. Chairman, I ask leave to revise 
and extend my remarks by inserting this letter and this 
editorial. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks by inserting the letter and 
editorial indicated. Is there objection? [After a pause,] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask my friend 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Coon] if we could make some arrange- 
ment about closing debate? 

Mr. MANN. Does anyone here want more time? 

Mr. ROGERS. I have two gentlemen who request five min- 
utes each, which I can yield out of my time. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The gentleman from Missouri 
IMr. MEEKER] wants half an hour. 

Mr. FLOOD, I would like to ask how much time has been 
consumed on that side and how much on this side? 

The CHAIRMAN. Thirty-two minutes has been used on the 
side of the gentleman from Virginia and 78 minutes on the 
other side. 

Mr. MANN. How much time does the gentleman want over 
there? 

Mr. FLOOD. We want about 20 minutes. 

Mr. MANN. We have used more time than the gentleman has. 

Mr. FLOOD. What I want to do is to reach a conclusion as 
to closing general debate. 


Mr. MANN. Let us close debate in an hour's time. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. MEEKER] wants half un hour, and the gentleman from 
Massachusetts says he has two gentlemen who desire five min- 
utes each, which time he can yield. 

Mr. MANN. That would be 40 minutes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. If the gentleman on that side 
ons not want to use more than 20 minutes, make it 1 hour, 
and—— 

Mr. FLOOD. The suggestion was made this morning before 
the gentleman from Wisconsin came in by the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mann] that we could get through this afternoon. 

Mr. MANN. I think possibly we can, although I guess we will 
not be able to get through this afternoon; still, we will do the 
very best we can. 

Mr. FLOOD. Suppose we limit the debate to 40 minutes—20 
minutes on a side. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Rocers] has promised two Members 5 minutes each, 
making 10 minutes, and the gentleman wants 80, and that will 
be 40 minutes. 

Mr. FLOOD. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chalrman, that 
the general debate be closed in an hour, 30 minutes of it to be 
controlled by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Coorrer] and 
80 minutes by myself. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. And that will close debate at 
8 minutes past 2. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Dres]. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, I got into the Chamber just as the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] was discussing some re- 
marks of mine that occurred in the Record some days ago. I 
will say, Mr. Chairman, that these remarks were inserted in the 
Recorp in order to place myself correctly before my constituents 
with reference to an assertion that was being made in my dis- 
trict that I was present and did not vote on a great many 
important measures. And I will say, Mr. Chairman, I do not 
now recall having ever declined to vote upon any measure in the 
Congress since I have been a Member of it. I may have been 
present and not voted, but I have no recollection of it. What- 
ever other faults I may possess, I have usually voted one way or 


another on measures that have come up before this body. These 


records I have had looked up by the record clerk, and my in- 
formation about these pairs was gained from him. 

Now, with respect to the Money Trust in this circular which 
my friend from Illinois [Mr, Mann] criticized, I used this lan- 
guage: 

I was pairad for it with a Republican, Mr. Harris, who was against it, 


That is the Money Trust. I got that from the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of the Sixty-second Congress, second session, page 5346. 
My understanding was then, and it is now, that when a Democrat 
is paired with a Republican in a Democratic Congress, the 
Democrat’s name appearing at the left of the column and the 
Republican at the right, he is paired for it while the Republican 
is paired against it, If I am mistaken in that, it is simply a 
mistake. 

Mr, MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIES. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman understand that a general 
pair means that one is for and the other against a proposition? 

Mr. DIES. That is precisely what I understood when I in- 
sorted this in the Recorp. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman offers a valid excuse for in- 
sertion in the Recorp, but I doubt if anybody else has ever 
understood it in that way. 

Mr. DIES. I think so. I have conferred with a great many 
gentlemen and they seem to be of my opinion about it. How- 
ever, I can set the gentleman at rest about this business. 

My contention was that I was not sitting by and refusing to 
vote on these questions. I had no particular ambition to show 
that I voted for the Money Trust investigation. I looked upon 
it as a sort of political horseplay for which I had no particular 
respect. If I had been present I would have voted for it, how- 
ever. I wanted to show my constituents that I was not doing 
a cowardly thing by refusing to vote on questions that came 
up in the Congress. ; 

And the same may be said of the Children's Bureau. That 
pair will be found on page 4195 of the Record, where it shows 
that Mr. Duss is paired with Mr. Correy, a Republican. I had 
no desire to show that Mr. Cortex was against the bill. I do 
not know except in the manner in which the pair is stated, 
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and the thing I did want to show and the thing I want to now 
state to this House is, that the statement that I have been 
present and not voting on important questions is utterly without 
foundation, because I do vote one way or the other, whether 
right or wrong. 

While I am on my feet, I wish to refer to another statement 
they make about me in my district, which is that the gentleman 
from Illinois said that I had referred to a speech of the Presi- 
dent of the United States as idiotic. The facts are that the gen- 
tleman from Illinois spent a large part of his time in the last 
Congress making points of order against battle cruisers, against 
appropriations for submarines, and voting against battleships. 
I was present and helped him hold down large appropriations for 
the Navy. Some gentlemen who come back to the Congress 
confess the coin. They say that sentiment has changed, and 
that they were for a large Navy, but my friend from Illinois 
came in with a cock and bull story about meditation in a garden 
somewhere. He neglected to say whether he had a ground 
wire and received these meditations while he had his ear to the 
ground, or read them in the newspapers while in his garden, but he 
said he reached the determination never to make points of order 
against battle cruisers, never again to smite submarines, never 
again to raise questions against a large Navy, because, he said, 
he had meditated in his garden. Of course, it aroused our risi- 
bility to know that a man whose district had turned over for 
preparedness would have to go in his garden in order to turn 
himself over. [Laughter.] He could do it on the sidewalk, or 
elsewhere. 

I did not say that the President’s speech was idiotic. I said 
the speech of the gentleman from Illinois was somewhat of a 
twaddle. 

I do say, and repeat, that the people who ride up and down 
the Avenue in automobiles with streamers do not send their sons 
to join the Army. They ride around with poodle dogs and with 
streamers calling for preparedness. 

Preparedness means a gun upon the shoulders of the young 
men of this country, a gun with powder and lead in it; and I 
do say before this Congress that it is idiotic to parade around 
over the country talking about preparedness and putting your 
hand upon your sons’ heads, not telling them to join the 
standing army. More than 60 days ago we authorized 20,000 
additional soldiers that the President said we needed. We 
have not got them. We have not been able to get a thousand 
more into the Army than we had 60 days ago. And all those 
people in New York that are parading in 150,000 bunches up 
and down the Streets could solve the question of preparedness 
and give dignity and integrity to their declafations if they 
would stay at home and tell their boys to join the Regular 
Army. 

That is what I said was idiotic, and I say it to this good day, 
that it rings with insincerity. You know when men want a 
Regular Army in this country in time of peace they can get it 
by Congressmen sending their sons to join it and by Senators 
and naval and Army officers sending their sons. Why do not 
you open down here at the Peace Monument a recruiting 
station, and as this great parade for preparedness marches 
down the street let them enlist their sons and the members 
of their families? Tell them that the President wanted 20,000 
men 60 days ago and that nobody will join. 

I do say that this Nation is making itself ridiculous by these 
parades when nobody will join the Army. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Garpner] was talking about pre- 
paredness and saying that no appropriation was big enough 
for him, and one man enlisted in 10 days in Boston. New 
York had a parade of 150,000 for preparedness when in April 
of this year there were 100 less enlisted in the standing army 
in New York than in April of last year. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIES. I regret I have not the time. 

Mr. ROGERS. Just a word in regard to the statement as to 
enlistments in Boston. 

Mr. DIES. I referred to the statement of the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. MCKENZIE] in the RECORD. 

Mr. ROGERS. The gentleman from Texas is mistaken and 
the gentleman from Illinois IMr. McKENZIE] is mistaken if he 
seriously said any such thing. Eight thousand, instead of 1,000, 
have been enlisted in the Regular Army since the adoption of 
the emergency act, and Boston has done her full share and more, 

Mr. DIES. Expired enlistments have kept the number down 
until only about 1,000 additional have been gotten into the Army, 
and we have to-day, as I understand it, about 19,000 vacancies 
in the standing army of the United States. And what I say is 
this, that if the people of Boston, Mass., and Beaumont, Tex., and 
Now York, N. Y., and Fort Worth, Tex., instead of riding their 


Cadillacs and their Chalmers high-power cars up and down the 
streets, and tooting their horns for preparedness, had told their 
boys to put on a uniform and take a gun on their shoulder they 
would be doing something effective. War means hell and fighting 
and guns with powder in them; and all this tommyrot of parades 
amounts to nothing except to further gum-fuzz and confuse the 


American people. That is what I want to say. [Applause.] 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
is recognized for two minutes, 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, the original statement of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Dres] that my colleague from 
Illinois [Mr. Correy] was opposed to the child-labor bill, when 
he was for it, the gentleman tries to get around. The statement 
was deliberately made, and it is not true. What the gentleman 
says about his reference to my speech is equally incorrect. ‘The 
speech which he made on the floor, in which he referred to the 
President of the United States as having uttered idiotic ideas 
has nothing whatever to do with the speech he made on the 
floor concerning my garden meditation repentance. It is very 
natural that he mixes the speeches up, but unless he has changed 
the copy that was furnished to him—which many Members do— 
the Recorp will still show that he referred to the utterances of 
the President of the United States as idiotic. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. DIES. That is not true. The gentleman made the refer- 
ence to the gentleman named as a candidate for President: he 
referred to a candidate for the Presidency. I submit to this 
House my manuscript to show that the gentleman’s statement is 
not true. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman was referring then to the speech 
by President Wilson some time after I made my speech on the 
subject in the House, and I at once took the floor to say that that 
was not the sentiment of Congress, as it was not, notwithstand- 
ing the gentleman’s assault upon his own President. 

Mr. DIES. I can set the gentleman right by saying that if 
I said anything about an idiotic speech, it must have been with 
reference to the only idiotic speech made that day, and that was 
by the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr, COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the 
gentleman from Nebraska two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman 
Stoan] is recognized for two minutes. 

Mr, SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, very many excellent gentlemen 
and ladies from Wymore, Nebr., in my district, have placed 
themselves on record by resolutions on the subject of the suffrage 
question, and they desire that these brief resolutions be made a 
part of the Recorp of this House. I therefore ask to have 
them made a part of my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska asks per- 
mission to extend his remarks by printing the resolutions in- 
dicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Following are the resolutions referred to: 


Resolutions unanimously ene at Wymore, Nebr., by about 40 men 
and 10 women residents, 


Resolved, That we, citizens of Wymore, Nebr., assembled May 14 
1910, protest against the unjust action of the Judiciary Committee of 
the House of Representatives in blocking the passage of the Susan B, 
Anthony Federal suffrage amendment and demand that it be given an 
immediate and favorable report; and be it further 

Resolved, That we hold the party in power responsible for the pas- 
sage of this amendment before the close of the present session of Con- 
gress; and be it finally 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be forwarded the ad- 
ministration leaders, the chairman and members of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the House, and the Nebrasku congressional delegation, with 
the request that it be read into the CoNGREessioNaL RECORD in the Sen- 
ate and in the House, 


from Nebraska Ir. 


FLORENCE BAYARD HILLES, Chairman. 


Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin, Mr, Chairman, I yield five min- 
utes to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. CRAMTON]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cnax- 
TON] is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, in the remarks this morning 
of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann], reference was made 
by him to an amendment offered by Senator La FOLLETTE, so 
stated by him, to the committee amendment to the river and 
harbor bill in the Senate, providing for the improvement of the 
Illinois River. I find that I was in error in my first suggestion 
to him, to the effect that the amendment was the result of a 
suggestion or offer from one of the Senators from Illinois. I 
find, however, that I was correct in my further statement that 
the said amendment was the result of an offer or suggestion 
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from the gentleman in charge of the bill and at that time in 
charge of the amendment in question. 

I find by consulting the Recor that the gentleman in question 
was Senator CLARKE of Arkansas, the chairman of the committee. 
After some discussion in opposition to this proposed improve- 
ment of the Illinois River, on the ground that it might endanger 
the level of the lake, the following occurred: 


Mr, CLARKE of Arkansas. It might serve to limit the d 
questions in the Bg age offered by the Senator from Wisco 
me to say that l] offer to include in the pete py ee the 
that was omitted, including the Halts N I by the War De- 
partment. “i So the Senator may discuss that proviso was in the 
am en 

Mr. La FOLLETTE. For 250,000 feet? 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Whatever it sa 
minute. The Senator has the letter before 

Mr. La FOLLETTE, I have. 
a CLARKE of 3 We will 1 that proviso in the amendment. 

think it will serve to shorten this 


the chairman of 
the committee I will 8 imply offer that as an amendment to the bill as 
mue discussing this matter any further. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 
The Sxcretary. Add to the proviso already a; to the following: 
“ Provided further, That the amount of water to be diverted from 
Lake Michigan through this system of waterways shall never exceed the 
rate sein 250,000 cubic feet per minute.’ 
Mr. ‘OLLETTE. With that amendment added to the amendment 


. 250,900 cubic feet per 


ASA dopted, which, as 1 understand, fully complies ee gon the su 
gestion that comes from the War tmen am sed to withho d 
any further suggestion which I had intended to make. 


Which he did, except to insert certain papers in the RECORD, 
Mr. Chairman, I have no desire to enter into any general dis- 
- cussion of the merits of that amendment, as I am not prepared 
to do so. I read the debate in the Recor at the time it appeared, 
because I was interested, as everyone must be who represents a 
district in any way affected by the commerce of the Great Lakes, 
in any proposition that would permit the diversion of an im- 
mense quantity of water from the Great Lakes down the Illinois 
River and out through the Mississippi, and I took it from that 
colloquy that that was a settled question, that the people in 
support of the amendment having accepted that, and thereby fore- 
stalled the attacks being made upon it by the Senator, it was 
a settled question, and I have been surprised to know that it 
is proposed in the committee of conference to legislate upon a 
matter as vital as that, when it had not been mentioned in this 
House, as I understand, at all, and in the senate was made the 
subject of an agreement and passed by unanimous vote. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. My time is very limited. I will yield to the 
gentleman, however. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman know that in the Senate 
an amendment on this subject had been agreed to, offered by the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHERMAN] before this controversy 
came up 

Mr. CRAMTON. I am under an absolute limit of time, and 
I think I have the gentleman's question. 

Mr. MANN. No; the gentleman has not. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I am willing to have all of it, 

Mr. MANN. No; go on. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Then I will answer what I have. The 
Recorp shows that the amendment in the bill was at the in- 
stance of Senator SHERMAN. Such is the statement of Senator 
CLARKE, but it embodied all of the agreement recommended by 
the Secretary of War except the vital point as to 250,000 cubic 
feet of water per minute, and that is the point that we upon 
the Lakes and around through the rivers are interested in. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON, I would like to yield, if I could have my 
time extended. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD, I would like to get the gentleman’s 
time extended. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Then I am right with you. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. I ask unanimous consent that the gen- 
tleman’s time be extended for one minute, because he is doing 
a grave injustice to one of the Senators from Illinois, and I 
know he would not wish to do that. I ask that his time be 
extended one minute. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, a rule has been adopted 

Mr. CRAMTON. I will say, Mr. Chairman, that I would like 
at least five minutes. 

Mr. FLOOD. I yield to the gentleman one minute. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Make it five minutes by unanimous consent. 

Mr. FLOOD. I can not yield five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman can get recognition and 
then yield so much of his time as he wishes. 

Mr. FLOOD. I will yield to the gentleman three minutes. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. There is an injustice being done by the 
statement of the gent’ man. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I yield to the gentleman from Minois. 


Mr. CHIPERFTIELD. Mr. Chairman, I am not a defender of 
Senator SHERMAN, but I have been vitally interested in this 
proposition, and I want to ask the gentleman from Michigan 
{Mr. Crasrron], does he not know, as a matter of fact, that 
Senator SHERMAN has been bitterly opposed and is now bit- 
terly opposed in every way to the limitation of the flow of water 
from Lake Michigan to 250,000 cubic feet per minute? 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan, Mr. Chairman, I suggest that 
this discussion is in violation of the rule which forbids criticism 
of senatorial action. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I will say to the gentleman from Illinois 
that I know nothing of Senator Suemman’s attitude further 
than the statement of the chairman of the Senate committee 
Senator Crarke—that the committee amendment was inserted 
at the instance of Senator SHERMAN, and the said committee 
amendment did not include the limitation of 250,000 cubic feet 
per minute, 

Senator SHERMAN was not present when this amendment pro- 
posing a limitation of the amount of water to be diverted was 
offered. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. It is only fair to say that he is thor- 
oughly opposed to the limitation. 

Mr. CRAMTON. That is all right, then. It does not appear 
in the Rxconb. There was an agreement entered into there by 
those who were present, Senator CLARKE representing the com- 
mittee and Senator La FoLLETTE opposed to an unlimited diver- 
sion of the water, but finally accepting the limitation recom- 
mended by the War Department, and that is the shape in which 
the bill now is. Now, what does an unlimited diversion of the 
water mean? I do not think any of us are sure. If we could 
permit that unlimited diversion and accomplish the object de- 
sired by the city of Chicago, without injury to other localities, 
all of us would favor it. 

We want the city of Chicago to be just as healthy as possible, 
but we do not want that accomplished at the expense of lower- 
ing the level of all the lakes. We have spent millions of dol- 
lars in getting deeper channels and deepening the harbors in 
order to permit the vast commerce to come down. Is all that 
work to be destroyed by the diversion of this water? Before 
such a momentous question is decided by permitting such a 
diversion by legislation there ought to be a thorough investiga- 
tion and a thorough discussion. Why, even in my district, in 
the waters bordering it, in the St. Clair River, there has existed 
a point dangerous to navigation, said by the War Department 
to be the most dangerous point of navigation between Buffalo 
and Duluth. .The War Department has steadfastly refused to 
permit the removal of the middle ground opposite Port Huron, 
on the ground that it would reduce the level of the lakes 
above. 

There is in the bill a provision which Senator SHermMawn called 
attention to, which, to remove this danger, permits a channel 
400 feet wide along the Port Huron side water front, and in that 
case they provide for a compensating weir to offset the effect of 
such narrow deepened channel. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. CHIPERFIELD]. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Chairman, in the brief time al- 
lotted to me to-day there is no opportunity to discuss the ques- 
tion of the effect of 250,000 cubic feet flow from Lake Michigan 
through the sanitary canal of Chicago. But I desire to say 
that it is a question upon which no Member of this House 
should close his mind without the fullest information that is 
possibly attainable. 

It is a problem I have been connected with for nearly 20 
years, and during that time have had a close and intimate 
study and association with the matter. 

The flow through the sanitary district channel of Chicago 
affects tke lives and the health of two and a half millions of 
people. I am not competent at this time to speak with any de- 
gree of binding authority as to what that flow or any other 
flow accomplishes so far as lowering lake levels is concerned, 
but the question, Mr. Chairman, is in the courts of the United 
States, and hundreds of witnesses have been sworn and their 
testimony taken, and soon there is to be a decision on that 
proposition as to whether or not it does injure the commerce 
and navigation of the State represented by the gentleman who 
has just spoken, and whether it injures the commerce and 
navigation of the States represented by other gentlemen that 
border on the lake. 

It is a momentous question and one upon which there should 
not at this time be any snap judgment. Action should not have 
been taken hurriedly by the Senate of the United States or any 
other body upon this question that is so vital to the needs of 
the people of Chicago. 
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Mr. LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Very briefly. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. How do you dispose of the sewage in 
Chicago? Have you not any system by which it is treated to 
get rid of it? 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. The system of disposal of sewage of 
Chicago is this: It was formerly ascertained that the sewage 
which had been going into the lake by gravity flow through 
the Chicago River, the country being very flat, was contaminat- 
ing the water supply of that city, drawn from Lake Michigan, 
especially the health of the poor people of the city. 

Children were being affected and sickened until they were 
literally dying off like flies. With the tacit consent of the whole 
country, the city of Chicago inaugurated this sanitary district, 
reversed the flow of the Chicago River, and spent more than 
$100,000,000 to dilute the sewage of the Chicago River with the 
water from the lake and send it down through the valley. At 
some time I want to get more time to discuss this matter thor- 
oughly. In the meantime I ask the Members of this House to 
keep an open mind upon this question in order that a very grave 
injustice may not be done to the people of the city of Chicago. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired, 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I yield five min- 
utes to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MCLAUGHLIN]. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Chairman, this amendment was 
inserted in the river and harbor bill for the purpose of enacting 
into law a rule or regulation adopted by the Chief of Engineers 
of the War Department and for many years enforced. The 
quantity of water permitted to be taken from Lake Michigan 
and turned into the drainage canal is 4,167 cubic feet per second, 
or a trifle more than 250,000 cubic feet per minute. There have 
been requests of the Secretary of War to modify his order and 
permit the taking of a larger quantity from the lake, but each 
request has been refused because, after careful study of the 
question, the Secretary has determined that it would be harmful 
to navigation to permit the taking of a larger quantity than is 
provided by his order. 

February 12, 1912, there was a hearing before the Secretary 
of War. It was attended by many Representatives and Sena- 
tors, by representatives of the Sanitary District of Chicago, by 
representatives of the Government of the Dominion of Canada, 
which we all understand is interested equally with ourselves, 

We have a treaty with Canada which binds us to do nothing 
that will reduce the level of the -water of the Great Lakes. 
Canada is interested, and has protested; Canadian representa- 
tives protested at the meeting of 1912; and the Secretary of 
War, Mr. Stimson, gave a written opinion, in which he deter- 
mined that in justice to commerce, to the harbors of the Great 
Lakes and interests dependent upon them, in justice to or in 
keeping with our obligations to Canada, the water demanded 
by the drainage district could not and ought not to be permitted 
to be taken from Lake Michigan. This amendment is the first 
attempt ever made to determine by law the amount of water 
that should be taken from the lake. 

It appeared, however, at the hearing in 1912 that in the face 
of the regulation of the War Department, which permits 4,167 
cubic feet per second only, the drainage district of Chicago had 
been taking out of Lake Michigan upwards of 9,000 cubic feet 
per second—deliberately violating the law or the rule of the 
War Department, and they were requesting permission to take 
10,000 cubic feet per second. The request, as I say, was denied. 

There was a similar hearing last November in Chicago, and 
another demand for a larger quantity of water. The result of 
that hearing was that the Secretary adhered to his regulation 
to permit the taking only of 250,000 feet. So persistent has 
been the violation of the regulation of the Secretary of War by 
the drainage district of Chicago that the Secretary began, or 
under his direction proceedings were begun, in the district 
court of the United States at Chicago against the sanitary 
district. ‘There was a full trial of the case, the Secretary of 
War seeking an injunction against the sanitary district of 
Chicago to restrain it from taking more water than is permitted 
by the rule of the department—that is, to compel it to obey the 
law. There has been no determination of that case. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN, I will ask the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin to yield me one minute more. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I regret that everything is given 
out, but I will yield to the gentleman one minute more. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman ought not to get so worked up. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. It does work us up, because we are vi- 
tally interested. Mr. Chairman, for the purpose of showing the 
attitude of some of the people of Chicago toward this proposition, 


for the purpose of showing how unmindful they are of the in#er- 
ests of the rest of the country, I desire to quote one gentleman 
from Illinois as saying that they must be permitted to take this 
larger quantity of water, even though the results be that appro- 
priations will have to be made by the Federal Government to 
rebuild and reconstruct every harbor on the Great Lakes. Tmt 
statement was made in my hearing at the time of the hearing 
before the Secretary of War in February, 1912, by a gentleman 
who at the time of the making of it was a Senator from the State 
of Illinois. The amendment suggested by the Senate ought te be 
adopted. The city of Chicago must find ways and means of 
taking care of its sewage. It must not be permitted to pursue a 
course which will impose irreparable loss upon other parts of the 
country. The Great Lakes have other and better uses than to 
supply water for relieving the city of Chicago of the burden, 
which it is abundantly able itself to assume, of taking care of 
sewage. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I yield the balance 
of my time, 26 minutes, to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
MEEKER]. 

3 The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman has but 16 minutes remam- 
ng. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I thought I had 40 minutes in all. 

The CHAIRMAN. No; 80 minutes on a side. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I did not so under- 
stand it. I supposed that I had 40 minutes, because I had re- 
quests for that amount of time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understood the committee agreed 
upon an hour, to be divided equally between the gentleman from 
Wisconsin and the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. FLOOD. And the gentleman from Illinois suggested I 
might be able to yield some of my time over there, and I have 
already yielded five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Missouri is recognized 
for 16 minutes. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Chairman, in the time that I have—and 
I expected to have 30 minutes—I shall probably be able to sug- 
gest some things that can be answered when we get under the 
five-minute rule. 

Moe FLOOD, Mr. Chairman, I will yield five minutes of my 
time. 

Mr. MEEKER. I thank the gentleman. On page 20 of the 
bill we find the following item: 

Fifteenth International Congress Against Alcoholism: To complete 
the arrangements and provide for the entertainment of the Fifteenth 
International Congress Against Alcoholism, to be held in the United 
States, to be expended under such rules and regulations as the Secre- 
tary of State may prescribe, $10.000, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, together with the unexpended balance of previous appropria- 
tions for the holding of said congress in the United States. 

I would like to know how much is the unexpended balance at 
this time? 

Mr. FLOOD. The gentleman asks that question? 

Mr. MEEKER. Yes. 

Mr. FLOOD. My understanding is that it is something over 


$35,000. 

Mr. MEEKER. About $40,000 is the unexpended balance? 

Mr. FLOOD. No; the original appropriation was $40,000 and 
some of it has been expended. 

Mr. MEEKER. About $35,000 remains? 

Mr. FLOOD. Something over $35,000. 

Mr. MEEKER. So that we have about $35,000 already pro- 
vided for the entertainment of this congress. If I have read the 
records correctly, in 1912, when the bill was introduced in the 
Senate to defray the expenses of the delegates from the United 
States to the congress held in Europe at that time, there was a 
proviso instructing the delegates to that congress to invite this 
congress to meet in the United States in 1915. That proviso 
was stricken out of the bill and the bill passed, making provi- 
sion for defraying the expenses of the delegates to that con- 
gress without any authority whatever granted them to invite 
this congress to the United States; that is, official authority. 

Nevertheless, the invitation was extended, and after the invi- 
tation had been extended the representatives of this organiza- 
tion came and asked for an appropriation, which was to be 
used in defraying the expenses of the congress in 1915. How- 
ever, because of the European war the congress has been post- 
poned. I would like now to ask from any gentleman here, any 
member of the committee, or anyone else, upon whose authority, 
after this invitation was stricken from the original bill, the 
invitation of the United States was extended to have the con- 
gress meet here. If any member of the committee can give that 
information, I vould like to have it. 

Mr. FLOOD. Who gave the invitation? 

Mr. MEEKER. Who invited the congress to come here after 
the provision for inviting them was stricken out of the original 
bill in 1912? 
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Mr. FLOOD. The delegates from this country. There was 
no inhibition in the bill as to that. 

Mr. MEEKER. But the authority to extend the invitation 
was specifically stricken out of the bill. 

Mr. FLOOD. They were not inhibited from inviting the con- 
gress here. They did invite them, and the congress accepted the 
invitation; and since then the Congress of the United States 
has made provision for $40,000, and in that way approved the 
invitation. It provided to that extent for the entertainment of 
the congress. 

Mr. MEEKER. The delegates, on their own authority, ex- 
tended the invitation, and then came to Congress and asked for 
the funds? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes. 

Mr. MEEKER. And $40,000 have already been appropriated? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes. 

Mr. MEEKER. That was what I was wanting to get at in 
this part of the discussion. Mr. Chairman, I am perfectly 
willing and would be only too glad to see this Congress appro- 
priate funds to entertain any congress which might be consid- 
ered to add to the knowledge of the people of this Nation or to 
the people of the world, and I should be glad to see an appropria- 
tion made to call together a congress of scientists, authorities 
on the question of alcoholista. I should be glad to appropriate 
funds to call together a body of men who were not identified 
with any particular group of so-called reformers at so much 
per reform. 

Mr. FLOOD. That is just what this congress is. 

Mr. MEEKER. Very well. I will read a list and see how 
many scientists we have. I have been looking for some time 
through the record of who has been going to this congress and 
how much information they have been returning to this coun- 
try, and I want to get into the Record just who has been at- 
tending these congresses. I have in my hand the list of dele- 
gates who went in 1909 from the United States. Mrs. M. M. 
Allen, of New York; Miss Brehm, of Chicago; Hon. G. F. Cot- 
terill, of Washington; Rev. Dr. Wilbur Crafts, of Washington— 
and everybody understands what a great scientist he is; Prof. 
T. D. Crothers, M. D., Hartford; Mrs. E. Smith Davis, Mil- 
waukee; Rev. E. C. Dinwiddie, Washington—we know what a 
scientific man he is; Dr. W. A. Ellsworth, Boston; Dr. Reid 
Hunt, Public Health Department, Washington; Mr. G. R. Mun- 
roe, Newark, N. J.; Surg. F. L. Pleadwell, United States Navy; 
Judge Pollard, St. Louis; Prof. C. Scanlon, Pittsburgh; Miss 
Cora Stoddard, Boston. That is the 1909 delegation, the scien- 
tists whom we sent over to Europe for the purpose of enlighten- 
ing the world as to what alcohol really means to the country. 

Now, I want you to know how we have improved on this list 
of delegates. In 1913 we sent another delegation at the expense 
of the Government, and it did not cost $40,000 at that time. 
We sent Miss Marie C. Brehm, Pittsburgh; Bailey B. Burrill, 
New York; Father Peter J. O'Callaghan, Chicago; E. H. Cher- 
rington, Westerville, Ohio, editor of an antisaloon paper; Mrs. 
E. H. Cherrington also went; Laura Rooke Church, Washington; 
Miss Maynard N. Clement, Albony, N. Y.; Mrs. Maynard N. 
Clement, Albany, N. Y.; Rev. J. S. Davis, Hartford, Wis. Here 
cames E. C. Dinwiddie and Mrs. Dinwiddie. We know what real 
scientists they are and how much wisdom they have always 
brought to the solution of this question from the standpoint of 
prohibition and the solving of the question of alcoholism. Mrs. 
Margaret Dye Ellis, of Newark, N. J.; A. W. Ferris, of Watkins, 
N. Y.; Dr. G. H. Heald, Takoma Park, Washington; Mrs. Heald 
also went. I presume they are both scientific persons. Dr. 
Kingsbury, of Florida; Miss E. Norine Law, of Los Angeles, 
Cal. ; Prof, P. J. Lennox, of Washington, D, C., and Mrs. Lennox 
also went. Dr. Lewis Mason attended. S. E. Nicholson, of 
Washington, and Mrs. Nicholson went to this great scientfiic 
gathering. Judge Pollard went again. Prof. Charles Scanlon 
attended; James K. Shields went over. Mrs. Mary Charlton 
Sibley attended; Prof. E. E. Southard, of Cambridge, Mass.: 
Miss Cora F. Stoddard, of Boston. Those were the people who 
attended in 1912. Do you know how many scientists were in 
that list and what knowledge they would be capable of bringing 
home to this country? 

Mr, CLINE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEEKER. I do. 

Mr. CLINE. Did those parties go at the expense of the Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr. MEEKER. They are the Government's delegates. 

Mr. CLINE. How many were the duplicates of those who 
went to the preceding gathering? 

Mr. MEEKER. It runs about fifty-fifty. The scientific peo- 
ple Le) all gradually eliminated and the antisaloon people are 
on hand. 


Mr. FLOOD.. I would suggest to the gentleman that was the 
fault of the appointing power 
Mr. MEEKE I 


8 R. understand. 
2 Mr. FLOOD. And not the people who made the appropria- 
on. 

Me MEEKER. Sure; 1 know how the appointments were 
ma 

Mr. FLOOD. If President Taft had followed the line of his 
predecessor and appointed scientists the gentleman’s criticism 
would not apply. 

Mr. MEEKER. Let us look at the last list. This was the 
one that went over there in 1913 for the purpose of getting 
information to enlighten the world, and he selected a group of 
scientists about as near as the then Secretary of State could 
select, scientists from his point of view. 

First comes the Rev. Dinwiddie, who went again. 

Mr. KELLEY. What year? 

Mr. MEEKER. Nineteen hundred and thirteen, when they 
asked for this congress to come here, and now want $10,000 more 
for the entertainment of the “drys.” Well, I know it some- 
times costs more to entertain them than it does the “ wets.” 
Now I will proceed to give you this list of scientists. Rev. 
Edwin C. Dinwiddie, superintendent of the National Temperance 
Bureau, Washington, D. C. This scientist goes again. Mr. 
Ernest H. Cherrington, editor American 13 Westerville, 
Ohio, attended at our expense. Rev. S. E. Nicholson, secretary 
Antisaloon League of America, Washington, D. C., also went; 
Hon. Maynard N. Clement, former excise commissioner of the 
State of New York, attended; Judge Pollard, of St. Louis; Prof. 
Charles Scanlon, general secretary of the Temperance Commit- 
tee of the Presbyterian Church in the United States, Pitts- 
burgh; Mrs. Margaret Dye Ellis; Mrs. Edith Smith Davis, all 
“ scientists,” every one of these, and “ authorities"; Dr. V. A, 
Ellsworth, superintendent of the Washingtonian Home for In- 
ebriates, Boston; Rev. Father Peter J. O'Callaghan, president 
of the Catholic Total Abstinence Union of the United States, 
Chicago: Rev. James K. Shields, editor Illinois Issue, Chicago: 
Prof. Patrick J. Lennox, Catholic University, Washington, 
D. C.; Miss Laura Rooke Church, secretafy-stenographer to the 
delegation, Washington, D. C. The Rev. Dinwiddie was chair- 
man, the Hon. Maynard N, Clement was vice chairman, and the 
honorable secretary was Prof. Charles Scanlon. They sent in 
their report here, which is very interesting. 

Mr. HARRISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEEKER. Yes. > 

Mr. HARRISON. Is the gentleman objecting to the fact that 
Anheuser-Busch, Schlitz, and Pabst were not appointed delegates 
to this conference? 

Mr. MEEKER. Not at all; but as long as the Anheuser- 
Busch Co. have to pay their own way and that of the Government, 
if the gentleman wants to know anything about that, as far as 
that is concerned 

Mr. MURRAY. The gentleman really wants to know if the 
gentleman knows Anheuser-Busch. 

Mr. MEEKER. Yes; I know Anheuser-Busch; does the gen- 
tleman? 

Mr. MURRAY. I have heard of it. 

Mr. MEEKER. The Democratic convention will meet in St. 
Louis next week. [Laughter.] I simply want to call the at- 
tention of the committee to this one thing. This body of men 
and women, under gradually increasing political power in ghis 
country, have been increasing the amount which they have asked 
from the Treasury. They started only a few years ago with 
$4,500 to send these folks to Europe, Mr. Dinwiddie and the 
Antisaloon League crowd—prohibitionists—and now they have 
got their hands in the Treasury to the tune of $40,000, when, 
in both letter and spirit they have violated the trust of this 
Congress when they went In 1912, the provision being in the bill 
originally that the President of the United States should extend 
an invitation to this congress, and that was stricken out. The 
chairman of the committee said that of course there was no in- 
hibition ; that they could not prevent them from extending an in- 
vitation, but I say to you that this organization that has already 
gotten some “pap” from the Federal Treasury, is not entitled 
to $10,000 more. None of us, I think, prohibitionists or other- 
wise, have any objection, nor should we be concerned to do other 
than to appropriate all the funds that are necessary to any enter- 
prise which has to do with the development of the scientific 
knowledge of the world. But when you go and look over the 
personnel of those delegates, you will find that they are not 
scientists, but that it has been a question of politics pure and 
simple. You can not make anything else out of it. 

It is nothing but common eadging from the Treasury of the 
United States by a group of individuals who boast of the fact 
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that their organization has an income of over $1,000,000 a year, 
who are at the same time violating the trust of this Congress 
that was kind enough and considerate enough to send delegates 
over there—not a scientist among them, and nobody came back 
for the purpose of using anything that they got over there, even 
the resolutions that they put together, except for politics. Those 
same people have had $40,000 slipped across in an appropriation 
bill recently, and they now come in here with this little inno- 
cent-looking item for $10,000 more. It is up to this Congress to 
begin to take some account of the activities of that organization. 
It is not my purpose this morning to give a little historic sketch 
of the maneuvers of this league, but E want to say to you, and 
some of you know it, that there is no more powerful lobby in 
Washington than the one headed by Mr. Dinwiddie and his 
crowd, and you know it just as well as you know that you are 
here. 

Mr, CLINE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEEKER. Yes. 

Mr. CLINE. The gentleman has undoubtedly read the pro- 
ceedings of this congress. Is there anything disclosed there of 
a scientific nature that was undertaken? 

Mr. MEEKER. There was nothing used that had not been 
used before, not a thing. I can get up a lot of glittering generali- 
ties on any subject, but this group of men and women is not 
identified with the scientific bodies of America. They are politi- 
cal, and you can not get away from it. I have no objection to a 
man who wants to be a prohibitionist. That is his business. I 
have a greater respect for him if he lives the way he votes. The 
only one who merits contempt is the one who votes one way and 
lives another, 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Is it any more inconsistent for a man 
in a dry territory drinking than a man in a wet territory not 
taking a drink? 

Mr. MEEKER. Inconsistencies are always in evidence. 

Mr. FLOOD. Is the gentleman aware of the subjects that were 
discussed at Milan in 1913? 

Mr. MEEKER. Yes. 

Mr. FLOOD. Would the gentleman mind if I would read him 
a list of those subjects? 

Mr. MEEKER. You can do so, and then I will ask you a 
question. 

Mr. FLOOD. The following is a list of a few of the subjects: 


A. The State and alcoholism. 
1) Legislation. 
(a) The consumption of alcohol in the colonies. 
8) The attitude of the courts toward alcoholics, and particularly 
the application of restraint and conditional sentence. 
147 The juridical, political, and economical causes which make it the 
duty of the governments and parliaments to repress alcoholism, 
E. Paeet and alcobolism. 
(2% Questions 5 
2) Indirect re m of alcoholism; that is to say, by improving 
the workmen's homes. f 
{3 The treatment of alcoholics in sanitariums, asylums, and the like. 
4) Medical problems bearing on the subject. 
Does the gentleman think that those are worthy subjects? 
Mr. MEEKER. Fine. Did you read the addresses delivered 
on those subjects? 
Mr. FLOOD. I read some of them. 
Mr. MEEKER. So did I—all of them. 
Mr. FLOOD. And not all of them were delivered by prohibi- 
tionists, by any means. 
Mr. MEEKER. I leave it to the country after reading the list. 
I want to say that so far as Mr. Dinwiddie is eoncerned and 
Dr. Craft and all of these other agitators and reformers, that so 
far as what they got I take my hat off to them. I am not 
quarreling with them beeuuse they came n here and got $40,000 
out of the United States Treasury or that they want $10,000 
more. They would take the whole Treasury if they got a shot 
at it. The question is how much more of this sort of thing we 
wart: to allow to slip in. You might as well ask any other or- 
ganization that is termed “reform.” Uncle Sam has helped 
them to the extent of $4,000 and $8,000 and $10,000. He sent 
them to Europe, but they should not invite the people to come 
at his expense. But these people go and invife the others to eome 
and say, “ We want the money.” That is the thing in a nut- 
shell. 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I will occupy the attention of 
the committee only fora few moments. I do not care now to enter 
into a defense of the great assembly of scientists, jurists, and 
statesmen in the world-wide fight against the evil of alcoholism. 
I will have’ something to say on that subject when that item is 
reached in the bill. 
I «lo think, however, I should make some reply to the remarks 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Rosers] with refer- 
ence to the violation of the efficiency system established in con- 


nection with our Consular Service. The gentleman complains 
that the former Secretary of State, Mr. Bryan, secured from 
the President six Executive orders placing in the Consular 
Service men who did not get into that service under the Executive 
order of President Roosevelt. 

The facts are, Mr. Chairman, that for years and years, from 
1897 to 1906, the Consular Service was filled, consuls and consuls 
general were appointed, under the spoils system by various Re- 
publican administrations until they had gotten the entire 
Consular Service filled with Republicans. In 1905 President 
Roosevelt undertook to get Congress to enact a law applying 
civil-service efficiency rules to the Consular Service. He failed 
to do it. He then issued an Executive order, in the name of 
efficiency, blanketing into the service, under rules that pro- 
tected them from removal, every Republican in the service, and 
then they stayed in until 1913, when the Democrats came into 
power, and most of them are still there; of the 57 consuls gen- 
eral, 233 consuls, and 327 vice consuls, Executive orders have 
been issued in only six cases since President Wilson was in- 
augurated. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit 
me a question? 

Mr. FLOOD. I will. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Does not the gentleman think the adminis- 
tration was very remiss, then, in the discharge of its duties? 

Mr. FLOOD. From my standpoint, they were, because there 
were numbers and numbers of inefficient Republicans placed in 
there under the spoils system and protected by the Roosevelt 
order putting them under a civil-service system. I think the 
Secretary of State did not go far enough and did not remove a 
suflicient number of them. But so eareful was he to observe 
the rules of civil service that had been applied—not by Con- 
gress, but by, President Roosevelt, not, in my opinion, for the 
purpose of protecting the efficiency of this service, but for 
blanketing in office and keeping in office a lot of political ap- 
pointees—that of all this great number of consuls and consuls 
general Executive orders were issued to remove only six, and 
to replace those six with gentlemen who, I presume, although L 
do net know, were Democrats. 

Mr. SLOAN. “Deserving Democrats.” 

Mr. FLOOD. Certainly it does not lie in the mouth of a 
civil-service worshiper to complain of this record of the former 
Seeretary ef State. 

Mr. SEAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit 
another question along that same line? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Does not the gentleman think that if they 
are to have a permanent tenure, in common decency and fair- 
ness there should be a just and equitable distribution among 
the parties of the country? Does he not think a Democrat 
should be permitted to aspire to some of those offices, if not all 
of them, under a Democratie administration? 

Mr. FLOOD. I think when the time came to pass a law, not 
an Executive order, making this service a part of the civil 
service, these people should have been removed and examina- 
tions should have been held for all of these positions. But the 
then Secretary of State, Mr. Bryan, took a different view. E 
hold no brief from Mr. Bryan. I have had controversies with 
him. But I frequently came in contact with him as Secretary 
of State, and I do believe he applied his great ability to the 
duties of that office with singleness of purpose and a devoted 
desire to serve the welfare of this country, as much so as any 
other man who ever occupied that office, and among the things 
he thought was for the best interests of the country was the 
plan to have this Consular Service placed in the civil service; 
and therefore he went before the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
and asked that a bill be introduced into Congress and enacted 
into law placing the service upon an efficiency basis. That bilt 
became a law, and under a Democratic administration, under 
the administration of Mr. Bryan in the State Department, for 
the first time in our history that service was fully and com- 
pletely placed upon the merit system. I think the criticism—— 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes. 

Mr. ROGERS. The gentleman introduced a bill which, I 
assume, is the bill he refers to, on the 19th of May, 1914, pro- 
viding for secretaries in the Diplomatie Service and appoint- 
ments in the Consular Service? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes. 

Mr. ROGERS. That bill contains three sections, squarely 
putting the appointments thereafter and promotions thereafter 
on the merit basis after examination. Will the gentleman ex- 
plan why it was, before that bill was taken up in the House, 
that those three sections were taken out of the bill which he 
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introduced on September 3, aud which was the basis of the legis- 
lation? 

Mr. FLOOD. Becanse other provisions were put in that put 
this service under the merit system. 

Mr. ROGERS. ‘That is not correct. Will the gentleman say 
that it was not at the request of Mr. Bryan that he struck out 
those three sections? 

Mr. FLOOD. The bill as it passed put the service under the 
merit system. ‘The three sections referred to by the gentleman 
were objected to by Members of the House, and it was doubt- 
ful if the bill in that shape could have been gotten through at 
that time; and that fact was communicated to Mr. Bryan, and 
in his desire to have the legislation enacted, he acquiesced in the 
suggestion made to him that those sections be stricken out. But 
the bill that became a law on February 5, 1915, while Mr. Bryan 
was still Secretary of State, places the Consular Service and 
the appointment of secretaries in the diplomatic service upon 
an efficiency basis, and proyides that they shall be appointed to 
classes and not to posts, and shall be promoted from one post to 
the other. Since that time there has never been a consul or a 
consul general or secretary put in except in the lowest class in 
that service, and we owe that enactment to Mr. Bryan as much 
as to anyone else; we owe it to the Democratic administration. 
LApplause. ] 

Mr. ROGERS. There are two exceptions to that. 
been put in since the act of February 5, 1915. 

Mr. FLOOD. Who are they? 

Mr. ROGERS. One is Kelly. I refer to the two cases in my 
own knowledge, The case of Kelly was one, and the other was 
the consul at Nottingham. 

Mr. FLOOD. Since the enactment of this law? 

Mr. ROGERS. Yes. 

Mr. FLOOD. What was the time? 

Mr. ROGERS. One was in February, 1915, and one in June, 
1915. 

Mr. FLOOD. They were put in under a provision of law that 
authorized the appointment to these diplomatic positions of gen- 
tlemen who had been in the service of the Government. There 
have been no appointments of those who were not in the service 
at all, since the enactment of this law, either to the Consular 
Service or to secretaryships in the Diplomatic Service. I simply 
allude to that as a matter of justice to the former Secretary of 
State, who I believe rendered great service to his country; and 
while I do not agree with him about everything, I do think we 
ought at least to do justice to him in discussing these measures. 

How much time have I remaining, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. Six minutes. 

Mr. FLOOD. I notice that the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mann] is somewhat critical in his remarks of the administra- 
tion in regard to our dealings with Great Britain. I believe, Mr. 
Chairman, that the country approves fully the action of Presi- 
dent Wilson in our foreign affairs. Germany violated our rights 
upon the high seas. She violated international law and the in- 
stincts of humanity, and there were people who demanded that 
the President should break off diplomatic relations with that 
country and go to any extent that that step might lead to. The 
President preferred to pursue the wiser course and to nego- 
tiate as far as negotiation was wise, He denounced the sinking 
of the Lusitania with such force and vigor as to challenge the 
attention of the civilized world and to arouse anew respect for 
international law and to awaken in Germany a respect for the 
principles and precepts of that law. There was complaint that 
he negotiated too long, but he negotiated successfully ; he did not 
go to war, but achieved the greatest diplomatic victory of this 
generation, and now Germany and this country have agreed upon 
the principles upon which submarine warfare shall be carried 
on in the future, and the basis upon which our violated rights 
of the past shall be settled. The country approves of what the 
President has accomplished diplomatically by delay and nego- 
tiation, instead of by forcing the issue with that great country 
at once. [Applause.] 

Germany yielded, because she knew that we were right, and 
because she knew that this country had at its head a man who, 
when he was right, would enforce the right regardless of cost. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] The questions we were 
dealing with, with Germany, involved the lives of our people 
and of innocent persons who traveled on merchant ships of bel- 
ligerent countries, and they demanded the President's first atten- 
tion. The controversy with England involved property rights, 
and could wait. England has violated our rights upon the seas. 
She has violated the dignity of our flag, and there were those 
who demanded that the President should at once hold England to 
the strictest accountability. He preferred to pursue the wiser 
course—to pursue the course that was followed by Washington 
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in 1793, when England, then at war with France, violated our 
rights just as much as she has in this instance. He preferred to 
pursue the course followed by Grant in 1873, when Spain vio- 
lated the dignity of our flag to a greater extent than England 
has done in this instance. He preferred to follow the course pur- 
sued by Blaine in our controversy with Chile, and by Cleveland 
with England over the Venezuelan question. These great states- 
men were determined to assert the rights of this country und 
maintain them at any cost, but they preferred to do it by 
negotiation and by diplomacy rather than by war, if that could 
be done, and they accomplished the results they had in mind 
greatly to the gratification of the people of this country and 
the glory of this Nation. [Applause.] They did just as Prest- 
dent Wilson will do with England in this case. England will 
settle with this country and settle with her people, because they 
know that we are right in the demands we are making upon 
them, and the President is going to demand every right that an 
American citizen is entitled to. England knows that we have at 
the head of this Government a man who when he is right is 
willing to go to any extent that inay be necessary to enforce the 
rights of his people and the honor of his Nation, [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] 

Mr. KINKAID. Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend the remarks which I made yesterday on House joint 
resolution 184. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Nebraska asks unan- 
imous consent to extend his remarks on House joint resolu- 
tion 184. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the bill for amend- 
ment under the five-minute rule. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


RECEIVING INSTRUCTIONS AND MAKING TRANSITS, 


To pay the salaries of ambassadors, ministers, consuls, and other 
officers of the United States for the periods actually and necessarily 
occupied in receiving instructions and in making transits to and from 
their posts, and while awaiting recognition an authority to act, in 

ursuance of the provisions of section 1740 of the Revised Statutes, 

63,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend by inserting 
the words “ vice consuls” after the word “ consuls,” in line 3, 
page 4. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Massachusetts offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, page 4, line 3, by inserting after the word “consuls” the 
words vice consuls.” 

Mr. MANN. I reserve a point of order on that amendment. 

Mr. FLOOD, I think that is a very wise amendment. I 
understand from the gentleman from Massachusetts that he is 
going to follow that up with some other amendments with a 
view of improving the situation of the vice consuls in the 
service. 

Mr. ROGERS. I think this stands on its own merits, however, 
without regard to whether other amendments are adopted later 
or not. 

The act of February 5, 1915, provided that— 

Vico consuls" shall be deemed to denote consular officers subordl- 
nate to such principals exercising and performing the duties within 
the limits of their consulates at the same or at different points or 
places from those at which the principals are located. 

That language, in so far as it permitted the exercise of func- 
tions by vice consuls at different points and places, was, I 
think, new, and it permitted the State Department at its pleas- 
ure to assign vice consuls at other points than those at which 
their principal consuls were residing. If that permission should 
be taken advantage of by the Department of State, it would 
mean that vice consuls would become in certain cases practically 
minor consuls at smaller posts, although with the title of vice 
consul. If that situation results, they will need to be given 
instructions, and so on, just as the consular and other officers of 
the Consular Service are now given. 

Mr. MANN. The law now provides where there shall be 
consulates, does it not? 

Mr. ROGERS. I am not familiar with that law if it does. 

Mr. MANN. The law provides where there shall be consuls 
and the salary? 

Mr. FLOOD, The law provides for posts and the President 
makes appointments to the grades, and the consul is assigned to 
the post according to the grade of the post. 

Mr. MANN. Does not the law that we passed some years 


ago specify where the consuls are to be located? 
Mr. FLOOD. That was the law of February 9, 1915. 
Mr. MANN. That did not change the location of the posts? 
Mr. FLOOD. No. 
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Mr. MANN. Did not the old reorganization law that we passed | cost of subsistence, and also all the cost of transferring househeld 


some time ago provide where there should be consuls, and fix 
the salaries? 

Mr. ROGERS. That was the law of 1906. 

Mr. FLOOD. No; that law fixed the salary. 

Mr. MANN. Can the President appoint a consul at any place 
he pleases? 

Mr. FLOOD. No. The posts are fixed by law. Under the 
present law men are not appointed to a particular post. 

Mr. MANN. I understand. Formerly the consuls were paid 
by the fees, and we passed a law some years ago fixing the 
salaries, and I thought that we specified the places where there 
should be consuls. 

Mr, FLOOD, That was fixed by law prior to that time. 

Mr. MANN. I think in the law of 1906 we specified the 
salaries for a lot of places. 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. I think we fixed the salaries at every place in- 
stead of fees. 

i Mr. FLOOD. The gentleman from Massachusetts has that 
aw. 

Mr. ROGERS. I have a version of it printed by the De- 
partment of State, but it simply refers to the 1915 law as to 
this section. 

Mr, FLOOD. The gentleman from Illinois is right; we fixed 
the salaries for each place. For instance, we fixed the salary 
of the consul at London at $12,000, and so on down at all places 
where the law had established consuls. 

Mr. MANN. That is what I thought. Now, as to vice con- 
suls, whether we should start in to pay their expenses not now 
authorized I am not sure. There are a great many vice consuls. 
We do not undertake to pay now certain expenses of theirs. Is 
the gentleman quite sure that we should do that? 

Mr. ROGERS. I am quite sure that we should provide for it 
if advantage is to be taken of the permission granted the State 
Department under the act of 1905 to continue vice consuls in cer- 
tain positions where consular agents are not operating. 

Mr. MANN. We have never undertaken to pay the consular 
agents or vice consuls either for receiving instruction. For the 
first time the bill carries a limited amount. The custom hereto- 
fore has been, for a number of years at any rate, to appropriate 
so much money as may be necessary for these expenses of 
transit and receiving instruction. With a limited amount I do 
not know that it makes so much difference, but if we could 
return to the old system and pay so much as may be necessary, 
I suppose we would pay for the transportation of vice consuls 
all over the world in a little while without any limitation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
et the gentleman from Illinois wish to be heard on the point 
of order? 

Mr. MANN. No, Mr. Chairman; but it is subject to a point 
of order. There is no authority at law for it. 

Mr. ROGERS. Is not this provision in the act of 1915 a suf- 
ficient authority? 

Mr. MANN. No; we have a provision in section 1740 of the 
Revised Statutes for the payment of these expenses, but that 
does not apply to vice consuls. 

Mr. ROGERS. That is true, but I thought the act of 1915 
would be considered broad e 

Mr. MANN: I doubt if the amendment, if inserted, would 
make any difference, because the authority to pay expenses 
only applies to certain offices. However, does the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. FLoop] think this is a proper provision? 

Mr. FLOOD. I think it is a good provision, but I think it is 
ge ig to a point of order. 

r. MANN. Well, Mr. Chairman, I feel overwhelmed by the 
ne 3 and I withdraw the point of order. [Langhter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Massuchusetts [Mr. Rogers]. 

The amendment was considered and agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

To a I n 
sista’ including the transpor tadon of honsehold aid personal oct 
under such lations as the President may prescribe, of diplomatic 
and consular cers in going to and returning from their or when 
traveling undor orders of the Secretary of State, but not including any 

curred in connection with leaves of absence, $125,000. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on the 
paragraph. I notice that in this item you increase the appro- 
priation from $50,000 to $125,000 and appropriate for the first 
time for the transportation of household and personal effects, 
also all the cost of subsistence. Is the increase in appropriation 
because of these changes ns to what we shall pay for? Hereto- 
fore we paid for transportation at the rate of 5 cents per mile. 
Now, it is proposed to pay all the cost of transportation, all the 


and personal effects to and from foreign countries. 

Mr. FLOOD. ‘The argument was made by the department to 
the committee—and the committee was convinced by the argu- 
ment—that the 5-cent provision did not in any way compensate 
the official when moved from one place to another. The Con- 
sular and Diplomatic Service is now a permanent service, 
They are transferred from one post te another and their salaries 
are not extravagant. Five cents per mile did not pay the tray- 
eling expenses frequently of the officer himself. 

Mr. MANN. I have no doubt of that. 

Mr. FLOOD. In comparing the treatment of the men in that 
service with those of the Army and Navy we found that they 
were treated very much less generously, and the idea was to 
allow the department to make an allowance to the officers when 
transferred so as to cover the actual expenses. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman understands that we do not 
make any limited allowance in the Army or the Navy or the 
Revenue-Cutter Service, and I believe those are the only 
branches that have household transportation at the Government 
expense. This makes an unlimited amount. In other words, 
any of these gentlemen abroad may buy all of the things he 
wants, of any kind, before he comes home and have them 
brought home at our expense. 


Mr. FLOOD. No. The statement was made that the depart- 


ment would adopt a system of rules to limit that. 

Mr. MANN. That is true, but we do not know what that 
system will be. As far as this law is concerned, it is unlimited. 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. The reason for the increase in the expense is 
because of this change? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes; largely. 

Mr. MANN. My observation is, and I have made it before, 
that all reforms, especially designed to effect economy, are very 
expensive. 

Mr. FLOOD. I think the gentleman is right about that. 

Mr. MANN. Here is a proposition to effect a needed reform 
in the interest of the Government, and in order to do it we in- 
crease the appropriation from $50,000 to $125,000, 

Mr. FLOOD. That is what it does. 

Mr. MANN. While I think, perhaps, it is subject to a point of 
order, I do not want to interfere with what is necessary. 

Mr. FLOOD. I will say to the gentleman that, in the judg- 
ment of the State Department and in the unanimous judgment 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, after hearing the question 
discussed, it was deemed that this request for the additional 
$75,000 for this purpose was a reasonable request. 

Mr. MANN. I think a few years ago—and I am not sure that 
I — right about it there was no limitation of 5 cents a mile, 
and the Congress, in order to prevent undue extrayagance, put 
in a limitation of 5 cents a mile? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. That is for the transportation of the person, 
You now not only remove the limitation but add very much to 
what is to be transported at Government expense. I withdraw 
the point of order. 

Mr. COX. Mr, Chairman, I renew the point of order, and 
reserve it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the Chair understand that the gentle- 
man from Indiana makes the point of order? 

Mr. COX. No; I do not make it, I reserve it. My heart is to 
make the point of order, but I am afraid to do it because I am 
afraid that I will do wrong. I recall reading the report on this 
item, and, if I remember correctly, the man who made the 
statement before the committee proposes under rules and regu- 
lations that the Government pay not only the traveling expenses 
of the diplomatic officer but also of the members of his family, 
Am I correct in that? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes. 

Mr. COX. That is in process of contemplation? 

Mr. HARRISON. The actual expense. 


Mr. COX. Not only of the person himself but of all the 


members of his family? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes. 

Mr. COX. Does not the gentleman feel that that would be an 
abuse of authority? 

Mr. FLOOD. I do not think so. These people are moved 
about at the will of the department. I happen to know a secre- 
tary who was at Stockholm, who had expensive quarters there, 
well furnished. He was telegraphed to go to London, and he 
was kept in London six months, and finally had to bring his 
furniture there at great cost to him, after having paid six 
months’ rent at Stockholm. Five cents a mile is evidently too 
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little. Consuls, secretaries, and diplomatic officers moving about 
in the war zone can not begin to pay their own expenses at 5 cents 
a mile. and the idea of this is something like the idea that keeps 
in the 20 cents a mile for Congressmen, to enable them to bring 
their families to the seat of government at the expense of the 
Government, on the theory that they have a‘right to have their 
families with them. Here is what the evidence showed. I read 
from Mr. Carr’s statement: 

Mr. Cann. The existing law, which is a provision in the appropria- 
tion act, provides that diplomatic and consular officers traveling to 
and from their posts or under the orders of the Secretary of State 
shall receive an allowance of 5 cents a mile to cover the cost of travel- 
ing expenses. That operates in this way: On a journey of compara- 
tively short length 5 cents a mile does not cover the actual trayeling 
expenses, and on a steamer journey, we will say, across the Atlantic or 
the Pacific, 6 cents a mile more than covers the cost of transportation 
of the officer himself. The great difficulty is that the 5 cents a mile 
makes no provision whatsoever for the transfer of the officer’s house- 
hold effects, or his family, or anything except his own personal trans- 
portation and light personal baggage. 

Now, that works great hardship, particularly upon a consular 
officer who is likely to be ordered from one place to another on com- 

tively short notice, as is necessary and usual in the service. He 

to break up his household; usually sell his furniture at a sacrifice ; 
and advance the cost of transporting his wife and perhaps several 
chi . He may have to carry household effects with him, because 
he may not be able to get satisfactory new ones in the place to which 
he is going; or, if he able to get them there, he will at least have 
to sell out his old furniture and buy new furniture to replace it. 
That is a source of very great expense and hardship upon a man who 
is receiving, say, a salary of $2,000 or $3,000 or $4,000, where the 
journey is anywhere from 5,000 to 10,000 miles. 
_ Mr. COX. This provision will cpply to the ambassadors as 
well, will it not? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes; it does. 

Mr. COX. It applies to the Diplomatic and Consular Serv- 
ice altogether, no matter whether a man's salary is $2,000 a 
year or $17,500 a year? 

Mr. FLOOD. The gentleman is right about that. 

Mr. COX. I want to again zall the gentleman’s attention to 
the point suggested by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN]. 
It does look to me as though this is dangerous ground. 

Mr. FLOOD. I will say to the gentleman that there was not 
any contemplation on the part of the department of paying the 
expenses of ambassadors and ministers. What is in mind are 
the secretaries and the consular officers. 

Mr. COX. But the gentleman concedes that under this pro- 
vision it can be done? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes. 

Mr. COX. The Army gets 7 cents a mile while trayeling 
under orders, and the Navy gets 8 cents a mile. If I remember 
correctly, an Army officer is permitted to transport household 
goods to the amount of 7,000 pounds, and a Navy officer to the 
amount of 8,000 pounds. Unless that is safeguarded in some 
way under rules and regulations to be prescribed by the Presi- 
dent, there is no limit, and they could move Marshall Field's 
store from abroad to this country if they desired. 

Mr. FLOOD. The statement made to the committee was that 
the Department of State would immediately adopt a system of 
rules and regulations governing how much a diplomatic and 
consular officer could carry with him on these trips, 

Mr. COX. Does not the gentleman feel that it ought not to 
be more than that given to the Army and the Nayy? 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
has expired. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I ask for one minute more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. FLOOD. I do not think that that is a fair rule. I was 
convinced that the mileage system was not a wise system. 

‘ . I am referring to the number of pounds per- 
mitted. 

Mr. FLOOD. That might be. 

Mr. COX. That they ought not to have in excess of what 
the Army and Navy have. 

Mr. FLOOD, That might be. I suggest to the gentleman 
that we try it out this year, and next year we can work into 
the law the system that has been worked out by the State 
Department. 

Mr. HARRISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. I will. 

Mr. HARRISON. I notice that Mr. 
before the committee says: 

These reguiations would naturally follow the regulations of the de- 
partmental civil service of the Government plus some provision for the 
officer’s family. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, I desire about two minutes. 

Mr. COX. I will reserve the point of order until the gentle- 
man gets through. 


Carr in his statement 


Mr. HARRISON (continuing)— 

These regulations would naturally follow the regulations of the 
departmental civil service of the Government plus some provision for 
the officer’s family, or a certain limited number of members of the offi- 
cer’s family, and a limited amount of household effects and baggage. 

In other words, the President could lay down any regulations 
that he might see fit as to the number of the family that might 
travel, or any other regulation that he might see fit to impose. 
I notice also in the hearing that Mr. Carr, speaking about this 
provision, says: 

Let me illustrate that. We transferred an officer from Washington to 
Hongkong. His expenses for himself and wife were $820.50. The Gov- 
ernment reimbursed him at the rate of 5 cents a mile, or 8587.80, leaving 
the officer to suffer a personal toss of $232.70 plus any costs of transport- 
ing houschold effects and baggage he may have had. 

And throughout the hearings he cites other instances where 
these men in traveling from these places lose two or three hun- 
dred dollars and sometimes more. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Is there not another point that ought to be 
taken into consideration, and that is to travel in certain coun- 
tries sometimes it has to be by carts or horseback, which is 
much more expensive than 5 cents per mile? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; by horseback, carts, and in some in- 
some instances in Persia they had to employ mules. 

Mr. TEMPLE. They have to organize a caravan? 

Mr. HARRISON, Or by caravan, and so forth. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I feel the point of order ought to be 
made, but I will let it go this year. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman withdraw the point 
of order? 

Mr. COX. I withdraw the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

To enable the President to meet unforeseen emergencies arising in the 
Diplomatic and Consular Service and to extend the commercial and 
other interests of the United States and to meet the necessary expenses 
attendant ayon. the execution of the neutrality act, to be expended pur- 
suant to the requirement of section 291 of the Revised Statutes, 
$200,000, together with the unexpended balance of the appropriation 
made for this object for the fiscal year 1916, which is h y reappro- 
priated and made available for this purpose. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: ; 

Page 9, line 3, after the word “ purpose,” strike out the period, insert 
a colon, and the words ‘ Provided, That in his discretion the Presi- 
dent may employ part of this fund for the payment for personal services 
in the District of Columbia or elsewhere notwithstanding the provisions 
of any existing law." 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on that. 
It is not expected to be a permanent arrangement, is it? 

Mr. FLOOD. No; this is just an emergency arrangement. 

Mr. MANN. I withdraw the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Virginia. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


To enable the commission to continue its work under the treaties of 
1884, 1889, 1905, and the protocol of May 6, 1896, between the United 
States and Mexico, $17,000. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the para- 
graph. What possible excuse is there for the making of this 
appropriation? 

Mr. FLOOD. We have a treaty obligation which has never 
been abrogated. 

Mr. MANN. We have no treaty obligation about this. 

Mr. FLOOD. Oh, yes; we are under treaty with the Republic 
of Mexico. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, I understand; but we have no treaty obli- 
gation that requires the expenditure of this money. Nothing ‘s 
being done and nothing has been done for years. Now, let me 
be square about it. I do not know, and I am frank about these 
things. We made this appropriation for several years after 
the trouble in Mexico commenced, because John Wesley Gaines, 
formerly a Member of the House, was drawing a salary. The 
newspaper accounts stated that Mr. Gaines threw up the job. 
Now, to whom are we under obligation of making a useless ap- 
propriation? 

Mr. FLOOD, We are under no obligation to any individual, 
but we are under obligation to the Republic of Mexico. 

Mr. MANN. But nothing is being done; the gentleman will 
not say that. 


Mr. FLOOD. Something is being done; oh, yes, the gentleman 


is mistaken about that. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, I am not. 

Mr. FLOOD. I think the gentleman is. We have always had 
an organization, and while the specific purposes for which the 
first treaty was made are not being carried out now, we have 
always kept and will have to keep an account of the quantity of 
water that we are taking into this country that belongs to 
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Mexico, because we are under obligation under this treaty not 
to take but half of it, and unless we have these gaugers, water 
measurers, along there, we will not know whether we are 
taking water which belongs to our sister Republic or not, and 
the treaty provides that we should have a commissioner and a 
consulting engineer and a secretary. Now, the treaty still 
stands, and I understand that Mexico has some sort of 2 com- 
mhissioner—— . 
Mr. MANN. Oh, they are not paying any money to anybody. 


Mr. FLOOD. I do not know whether they have got any 
money—— 
Mr. MANN. We are not doing anything and they are not 


doing anything. 

Mr. FLOOD. But this treaty requires us to keep up this 
organization, If conditions slow down in Mexico, this com- 
mission would go right to work. It is a very small appropria- 
tion. The former appropriation was $50,000 generally, and the 
commissioner was an Army officer, and did not get any pay 
out of that. We have not got a commissioner. Mr. John 
Wesley Gaines was the secretary, and we have not got him, 
but we have got a consulting engineer and we have got an 
assistant engineer, Mr. Gilliam, from North Carolina, and the 
State Department feels that this skeleton of this organization 
ought to be kept up. 

Mr. MANN. I remember when it was up last year we made 
an appropriation then of $14,000. This bill provides for $17,000. 
I do not remember whether it was stated on the floor of the 
House openly—if it was not stated openly, it was stated privately 
by a large number of the members of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs—there really was not the slightest excuse for the appro- 
priation unless the House wanted to pay a salary to John Wesley 
Gaines. 

Mr. FLOOD. If that was stated, it was not exactly the 
fact. 

Mr. MANN. I believe if this is—— 

Mr. FLOOD. It was the desire of a great many Members of 
the House to see Mr. Gaines well provided for, but, outside of 
that, we understood we had to keep a skeleton organization up 
under the treaty we had with Mexico. Here is what the Secre- 
tary of State said to me under date of February 19 of this year: 

It is true that, on account of conditions existing in Mexico, it has not 
been possible to carry on the regular work of the commission relating 
to the disposition of new questions arising in regard to the boundary 
line; but the American section of the commission is frequently re- 
quested by persons having interest in lands along the Rio Grande for 
information in regard to the location of the boundary line and upon 
other points connected therewith which have been considered by the 
commission, so that it is dy kat imperative that the present small 
staff be retained. While it is not possible to foresee when it may be 
feasible for the commission to resume its regular work of determining 
questions in relation to the boundary, the United States should be in a 
8 to resume its part of the work as soon as it shall have been 
ormally notified of the appointment of a Mexican representative on 
the commission. Several questions of importance are awaiting the 
action of the commission, the decision in regard to one of which, the 

recise location of the boundary line along the Colorado River, will 
Bava an important effect upon the cost of one of the projects of the 
Reclamation Service to the people in that er It is learned from 
the Reclamation Service that it is highly desirable that the last-named 
question be determined as speedily as possible. 

In addition to the foregoing it should be pointed out that for a 
number of years the Governments of the United States and of Mexico 
have been making a systematic study of the equitable distribution of 
the waters of the Rio Grande and of the methods by which the flood 
waters of the tributaries of that river can be controlled so as to reduce 
to a minimum the variability of the channel of the river itself. Con- 
sultation with the Geological Survey reveals the fact that the measure- 
ments of the amount and flow of the waters of the Rio Grande are of 
much importance and that it is very desirable that the work of taking 
such measurements should be continued. 

I have, therefore, to request that so much of the amount estimated 
for the boundary commission as shall appear proper to the committee 
be included in the bill to be reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mann] has expired. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for 
two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANN. There is no work being done. There is work 
that ought to be done and work that will be done under the 
treaty whenever we can get somebody from Mexico appointed 
to the office of commissioner who can join in the work. The 
Government can not do the work. Now, the only possible use 
that could be made of this appropriation is to put some new 
person on the job and pay him the salary. I realize it is 
difficult to abolish an appropriation where somebody has to 
go off of the pay roll, at any time, but I had hoped it was 
possible to postpone an appropriation before a new man was 
appointed in an office that is purely a sinecure at present. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, there is some work being done 
by the officers connected with this commission. We have not a 
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commissioner now, and we have not a secretary, but we have 
engineers and we have the skeleton of the commission which 
can be filled in very readily as soon as conditions in Mexico 
enable them to appoint a commissioner to unite with our com- 
missioner in fixing the boundary lines of the Rio Grande. 
No work has been done on that for some years, and it is very 
important that it should be done, but there is work being done 
in reference to the Reclamation Service down there. And as 
my friend from Texas tells me, hundreds of people are inter- 
ested in the service in his State and there is work constantly 
being done, And this appropriation is principally for that 
purpose, to pay the gaugers along those rivers, the water of 
which ought to be equally distributed between this country and 
the people of Mexico, so that we will not take more than our 
share and lay ourselves liable to damages to that Republic by 
taking water belonging to their people. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. SMITH of New York. This appropriation does not pro- 
vide for a successor to Mr. Gaines, does it? 

Mr. FLOOD. No. There js nothing in the bill in regard to ap- 
polntments. 


Mr. SMITH of New York. This is for gauges and work that 
is going on? The work that Mr. Gaines has been on would be 
done by anybody who might succeed him? 

Mr, FLOOD. We have an office in El Paso. Already in the 
office there is a consulting engineer, whose name I do not 
recall now, quite an intelligent man, drawing quite a good 
Salary, and there is an assistant engineer, and there are a num- 
ber of gaugers all up and down the river. So they keep this 
office open. We made a calculation of what was necessary for 
officers to keep the commission going and limited the appropria- 
tion to that amount. 

Mr. NORTON. How was the amount expended last year? 
Has the gentleman a statement of that? 

Mr. FLOOD. I think it was $14,000. About $4,800 went to the 
consulting engineer, and $4,800 went to the secretary, and about 
$1,800 to the assistant secretary, and the rest of it to the gaugers, 
stenographers, for office rent, and so forth. Mr. Gaines was 
secretary. He is the only one who is out now. ; 

Mr. NORTON. Who is the consulting engineer? Is he a re- 
tired Army officer? 

Mr. FLOOD. No; he is not a retired Army officer. He is 
a gentleman named Corbin, from Colorado. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLCOD. Yes. 

Mr. TEMPLE. We have no report yet of the amount ex- 
pended for the present fiscal year, ending June 30, 1916, when 
the appropriation was $14,000? 

Mr. FLOOD. No. 

Mr. TEMPLE. But there was a balance of something like 
$7,000 left over for the year ending June 30, 1915, when the ap- 
propriation was $20,000. How much will be expended this year 
I do not know. 

Mr, FLOOD, There is no commissioner. Gen. Mills, an 
Army officer, was the commissioner. The salary he got was the 
Army salary, and his expenses were paid out of this appropria- 
tion. That was in the old days, when the appropriation was 
from $20,000 to $50,000, when they were doing some work with 
reference to the bancos in the river. Now they have a consult- 
ing engineer and his assistant and the gaugers and the office 
rent. 

Mr. NORTON. What does the consulting engineer do? 

Mr. FLOOD. He is provided for by treaty and is the head 
officer of this commission as it stands, and he is next in office 
to the commissioner when there is one. - 

Mr. MANN. There is no commissioner and there is no secre- 
tary. There is no commissioner from Mexico and there is no 
organization on the other side. This is a joint commission. It 
can not work from this side unless there is somebody on the 
other side. They have not done any work, and they can not 
do any work. 

Mr. FLOOD. Let me interrupt the gentleman. You will re- 
call that they had two commissions, one by treaty and one that 
Mr. Knox established by some sort of an agreement or arrange- 
ment with Mexico, for the purpose of keeping measurements of 
this water and the equitable distribution of this water. That 
has not stopped working for a minute. It is working now. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman will let me make a statement 
I will be glad to have the privilege. Last year, or as the gentle- 
man says, now, this year, until Mr. Gaines resigned, $4,800 
salary was paid to the consulting engineer, $4,800 was paid to 
the engineer, $1,800 to the assistant engineer or assistant secre- 
tary—I have forgotten which—not one of whom has a thing to 
do. That would be $12,000 out of an appropriation of $14,000 
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for the current year and out of the $13,000 for the year before. 
There is nothing todo. There is nothing to do except to draw the 
salaries, 

Now, if gentlemen want to pay a salary when there is no 
human probability of continuing this work in the next fiscal 
year, very well. Of course, everybody will agree that if the 
trouble in Mexico ceases, so that they can appoint their com- 
missioner and take part in the work, we can make an appro- 
priation so that the work will be carried on, but it will not be 
done now. 


[Mr. GARNER addressed the committee. See Appendix,] 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Illinois, to strike out, on page 10, the appro- 
priation contained in lines 12 to 18, inclusive, for the Mexican 
Boundary Commission. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out “ $17,000,” 
in line 18, page 10, and to insert “ $5,000.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Dakota offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

x 28,6001 on page 10, line 18, by striking out 817,000 and inserting 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, it seems that there was $6,000 
of the $13,000 appropriated in 1914 remaining unexpended. 
There is no statement as to the amount unexpended at the end 
of the fiscal year 1916, but it is reasonable to assume that there is 

at least the same amount expended that there was last year; 

and it would seem to me that if there is no commissioner, and 
only a consulting engineer employed, $5,000 additional would be 
ample. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, $5,000 would not be any better 
than nothing. We may be paying the consulting engineer too 
much, but he is getting $4,800 a year, and the gaugers who are 
measuring the water ought to be paid. They are employed under 
the consulting engineer. 

Mr. NORTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes. 

Mr. NORTON. Does not the gentleman know what the un- 
expended balance was on July 1, 1915? 

Mr. FLOOD. Not a cent. They kept within the appropria- 
tion. 

Mr. GARNER. It was all used up last year? 

Mr. FLOOD. Every bit of it. 

Mr. NORTON. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
TEMPLE} said that year before last there was $6,000 unex- 
pended, 

Mr, FLOOD. That was a much larger appropriation. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NORTON. Certainly. 

Mr. TEMPLE. The appropriation for the year ending June 
80, 1915, was $20,323.46. The amount expended was $13,595.99 
and the balance remaining $6,727.47. 

Mr. FLOOD. Then we cut down the appropriation to $14,000, 
and I understand every bit of it was used and that there will 
not be any of it left. 

Mr. GARNER. It was all used. 

Mr. NORTON. I do not doubt the statement of the chairman 
that there will be none of it left, but I do not see why any more 
is needed than enough to pay the consulting engineer. 

Mr. TEMPLE. In order to avoid any misunderstanding, some 
gentlemen are using the phrase “last year.” Let it be under- 
stood that that means the last appropriation, for the fiscal year 
which has not yet expired but will expire on the 30th of this 
month. For last year the figures were as I read them a mo- 
ment ago. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NORTON. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. The importance of gauging this water is, I 
think, far-reaching. It may involve a controversy between the 
Mexican Government and this Government, with reference to 
damages that they might claim or we might claim for taking more 
water on one side of the river than on the other. That is the 
object in gauging the water. 

Mr. NORTON. The Mexican Government is not gauging this 
water, is it? 

Mr. GARNER. Yes; the Mexican Government is gauging this 
water, and so it is quite important and more far-reaching than 
the question of a commission. 

Mr. NORTON. Have they gaugers employed there at this 
time? 

Mr. GARNER. Yes; and have had for a number of years. 


Mr. FLOOD. These gaugers have been employed for a number 
of years, and we have had to pay for the excess of water that 
we have taken. 

Mr. GARNER. In my judgment that is more important than 
the commission, because the friction existing between the two 
countries as to the boundary might be settled through diplo- 
matic channels, but the question how much water each Govern- 
ment is taking is an important question which might involve 
a claim by one Government against the other. 

Mr. NORTON. You might use the gaugers, but the consulting 
engineer is not necessary, 

Mr. FLOOD. The consulting engineer is the head of the 
gaugers. He might be dispensed with, but he has not been dis- 
pensed with, and he is there at the head of this gauging work. 

Mr. NORTON. And he will not be dispensed with as long as 
you keep up this appropriation. 

Mr. FLOOD. Should there not be some head of this system? 

Mr. NORTON. Not necessarily. 

Mr. FLOOD. To whom are these gaugers to report? 

Mr. NORTON. They can keep their records themselves. 

Mr. FLOOD. How is the Government going to get them? 

Mr. NORTON. This work is done under the State Depart- 
ment, is it not? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes; but they can not go down there. 

Mr. DAVIS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I represent the whole 
State of Texas. That river borders my district. 

Mr. NORTON. Do I understand the gentleman to say that 
he represents the whole State of Texas? 

Mr. DAVIS of Texas. Yes; the State of Texas. It is immaterial 
to this issue whether Mexico is doing any gauging or not. Weare 
carrying on an irrigation system all up and down that country, 
and under the treaty we are only allowed to take half the 
water. If we take more than half the water during a time of 
low water, Mexico complains, and it is liable to complicate mat- 
ters with that country, and we must have some kind of a system 
by which we can know what we are doing under the treaty ob- 
ligations that we owe to Mexico; and it is very important that 
we should know how much water is used. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from North 
Dakota has expired. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from North Dakota to strike out, in line 18, page 10, 
the figures $17,000” and insert“ $5,000.” 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The judge of the said court and the district attorney shall, when 
the sessions of the court are held at other cities than Shanghai, re- 
ceive in addition to their salaries their necessary actual expenses during 
such sessions, not to exceed $10 per day for the age and 85 pr 
for the district attorney, and so much as may necessary for 
purposes during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, is hereby appro- 
p: 2 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word. 
The paragraph at the top of page 15 provides for the expenses 
of the judge of the United States court at Shanghai when the 
court is held outside the city, not to exceed $10 per day. How 
much did that expense amount to last year? Is there any rec- 
ord of that? That is a pretty large per diem. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. In a cheap country. 

Mr. COX. As the gentleman from Texas says, in a cheap 
country. 

Mr. SMITH of New York. Does the gentleman think that $10 
a day is large for the expenses of a judge? 

Mr. COX. I think it is—entirely for expenses. He does not 

nd it. 
Mr. HARRISON. Is it not a fact that all judges of the 
United States courts get $10 a day for service outside of their 
home in this country? 

Mr. COX. As I understand it, this is for expenses, 

Mr. HARRISON. It is the same for the judges in this coun- 
try; when they serve away from home they get $10 a day. That 
was the theory on which this was placed in this bill. 

Mr. COX. I know that has been in the law for years, but 
what I wanted to know is how much was expended under this 
paragraph last year? 

Mr. MEEKER. Is it not worth $10 a day to live in China? 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. FLOOD. All the expenses of that court and the officers 
for the year ending June 30, 1915, amounted to $31,200, or $2,800 
more than was appropriated. 

Mr. COX. It is not as much as I supposed it was. 

Mr. FLOOD. No; they watch them very carefully. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Expenses, United States agency: Necessary and contingent expenses, 
$200 ; rent of rooms, not more than $1,000. 
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Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. I notice the committee has reduced the 
appropriation for rent from $1,500 to $1,000, thereby saving 
$500. I understand that this will necessitate the commission 
moving to less commodious quarters on New York Avenue. I did 
not rise, however, to criticize the action of the committee in that 
respect, but there is an item of $200 for necessary and contingent 
expenses which, I am informed, will not be sufficient to meet 
the actual expenses required in the event of certain contingen- 
cies during the next fiscal year. Information has been given me 
that there are about 16 cases under advisement by the arbitra- 
tion commission. Six of them involve claims by this Govern- 
ment against Great Britain amounting to over a million and a 
half dollars and 3 by Great Britain against this Government 
amounting to more than half a million dollars. I am told that 
there has been an exchange of notes recently between the two 
Governments with a view of having the cases now under advise- 
ment determined finally, and if these awards are rendered it 
will be necessary to make publication of the findings, and in 
such event the $200 would by no means be sufficient to pay the 
extra expense plus the expense of keeping up the library and 
other expenses of the office. 

I wanted to ask the gentleman if he would have any objection 
to accepting a small amendment, say, $100, making $300 for 
contingent expenses, especially in view of the fact that he has 
saved $500 on the rent. 

Mr. FLOOD. The gentleman from Tennessee is mistaken 
about the rent matter. The amount allowed for rent last year 
was $600, and we have increased it to $1,000 in order that the 
tribunal may keep the commodious quarters they are now occu- 
pying and not have to move their valuable papers and the 

rary. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The gentleman knows that they 
were allowed to remain in their present quarters this year at 
$600, with the hope and expectation that for the next fiscal year 
the rent would be increased to $1,500, as it had been previous to 
this year. They could not stay where they are now for $1,000 
next year, and so they have entered into an arrangement for 
offices on New York Avenue near Fifteenth Street; the quarters 
are less commodious and less convenient. But I did not rise for 
that purpose, and I do not wish to be understood as finding fault 
with the committee for its action in the matter of rent. 

Mr. FLOOD. I think this is an important tribunal, Mr. 
Chairman, and I am willing to accept the proposed amendment 
of the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out on page 16, line 12, the figures “200” and insert the 
figures “300.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

ae Clerk read as follows: 

Faga ao = „Une 12, strike out the figures “200” arg insert the fig- 

ures 300 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

n n li 

ot $40,000." 5 I 5 Union: eh Santas 1 ro e 
Ci cident to the ineteenth Conference of einterparliamentary 
Union ee be held in Washington in 1915, to be expended under su 
rules and regulations as the Secretary of State may prescribe,” made 
in the act making appropriations for the Diplomatic and Consular 
Service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915, is hereby extended and 
made available for the calendar years 1916 and 191 Ta 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend by strik- 
ing out the words “in Washington City,” in line 7, page 20, 
and if I may be indulged for a few minutes I will explain 


why. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment, 
The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 20, line 7, strike out the words “in Washington City.” 


Mr. MANN. I would like to suggest to the gentleman from 
Texas that his amendment would not accomplish anything. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Why not? 

Mr. MANN. That is only a citation. It is in quotation marks, 
and refers to an appropriation heretofore made. The gen- 
tleman will have to do something more than change the citation. 
All that has reference to is an appropriation of $40,000 hereto- 
fore made. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. And reappropriated. 

Mr. MANN. I know; but if the gentleman changes the lan- 
guage in the quotation of what the appropriation was last year 
he will accomplish nothing. 

Mr. SLAYDEN, Mr. Chairman, I will ask to withdraw my 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
be withdrawn. 


Without objection, the amendment will 
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Mr. MANN. The gentleman can add the words “ made avail- 
able for the calendar years of 1916 and 1917 for the purpose of 
defraying expenses incident to the Nineteenth Conference of the 
Interparliamentary Union.” 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Does the gentleman think that the limitation 
in line 7 will not be held to apply? 

Mr. MANN. That is in quotation, and refers only to the appro- 
priation heretofore made. If we incorrectly cite the appropria- 
tion, probably the department would think it was an error upon 
our part, but they would not do anything more. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. What is the gentleman's suggestion as to the 
language to be used? 

Mr. I suggest that the gentleman add after the word 
“seventeen” the language “for the purpose of defraying the 
expenses incident to the Nineteenth Conference of the Interpar- 
liamentary Union.” That will cover what the gentleman wants. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. And the gentleman would not go further and 
say that the expenditure in that connection is not restricted to 
expenditures in the city of Washington? 

Mr. MANN. No; I have not restricted it at all. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: é 

After the word “ 5 in line 16, Nine 20, insert the words “ for 


defraying the expenses incid ent to the Nineteenth Conference of the 
Interparliamentary Union.” 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, on that I reserve the point 
of order. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I hope I may be allowed to 
proceed for five minutes, as I dare say the first five minutes 
have already gone. The reason that I am offering the amend- 
ment is this: I am not asking for any change of the appropria- 
tion, for it is abundant. I was connected with the expenditure 
of the appropriation when the conference was held here in 1904, 
An appropriation of $50,000 was made that year. I was on a 
committee charged with the entertainment of these visiting par- 
liamentarians, and the expenditures in connection with it. It 
was our pleasure to return to the Treasury a fifth of that ap- 
propriation, which was not expended. These people were re- 
ceived in New York, magnificently entertained, taken out to 
St. Louis to the exposition, and as far west as the Rocky Moun- 
tains, brought back by way of Omaha, Chicago, Detroit, Niagara, 
New York, and to Washington, where they had their interview 
with the President. 

Mr. HARRISON. Did the various cities pay the expenses 
from Washington to those places? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. No; the municipalities only entertained 
those people while they were in the different cities. They were 
essentially and always the guests of the country. 

Mr. HARRISON. And all of the expenses came out of the 
appropriation made by the Federal Government? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Except for the local entertainments, which 
were inexpensive, however agreeable. 

Mr. HARRISON. How many were in the party? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. As I remember it, 314 to 320—somewhere 
in that neighborhood. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will per- 
mit, when this matter was presented to the committee, if I 
recall correctly—and all of the committee were for the appro- 
priation to entertain them in the city of Washington—the com- 
mittee was told by some of those who advocated this proposi- 
tion that these cities would pay the expenses of the delegates 
after they got here, and we were given to understand, as I under- 
stood it, that the Federal Government would not be called upon 
to pay to send them all over the country. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. The Government does not have to do that. 
There is no obligation to do it. They need not be sent anywhere, 
except to Washington. 

Mr. HARRISON. But if we write into this law a provision 
that we are going to pay the expenses here and the $40,000 
should not meet those expenses, then the Congress might feel 
under obligation to make an additional appropriation. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, the experience and the prece- 
dent set in 1904 show that the appropriation will meet it. If 
we do invite the representatives of about 23 or 24 or 25 govern- 
ments to come and hold a great conference in the interest of the 
whole human family, for the purpose of promoting arbitration, 
something we all stand for, and which this House with one ex- 
ception voted for the other day, I do not think we ought to 
qualify our own tender of hospitality in this way. 

With reference to the apprehensions of the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] that the appropriation will not meet 
such an expense, I desire to tell him that I know absolutely that 
it will do it. I was on that committee from the time these 
guests arrived in New York, in 1904, until they were brought to 
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Washington. They did not come here first. I myself watched 
with care all of the expenses. They were magnificently enter- 
tained. They had everything that was required to make an 
elegant, complete, and satisfactory entertainment. It was hos- 
pitality such as is rarely shown. We ought not to invite them 
and to make a tender of hospitality which we do not mean. If 
this is to pay only the hotel expenses of those gentlemen in 
Washington, then the appropriation is entirely too large. It 
will not cost any such sum of money, unless it is thrown to the 
birds. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. If we are going to invite people to visit us, 
I believe we ought to extend hospitality like a prince. 

Mr. CARY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Yes. 

Mr. CARY. Will the gentleman inform me how many dele- 
gates there would be? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I can only say to the gentleman that there 
are about 3.300 or 3,400 members of the Interparliamentary 
Union, and experience indicates that there will be approximately 
10 per cent present. 

Mr. CARY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. It is a long way, and they will have to pay 
their expenses here and back to their homes. 

Mr. CARY. Does the gentleman think $40,000 would be too 
much to entertain them? 2 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I said it would be too much to entertain 
them if it were confined to their stay in the city of Washington. 

Mr. CARY. But it would be plenty if they remained in the 
city of Washington? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Forty thousand dollars is enough, if we care 
to do so, to transport them to Chicago or Milwaukee—that city 
made famous by certain enterprises—to St. Louis or Chicago; 
they all want to go to those great cities; and to entertain them 
handsomely and bring them back to New York, the usual port 
of embarkation. 

Mr. FLOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLOOD. I do not see how the gentleman can tell what 
will be the attendance. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I have just disavowed my ability to do so. 

Mr. FLOOD. How can the gentleman say every member of 
every parliamentary body of the world can come here and attend 
as a member of this Interparliamentary Union, what the expense 
would be in the city of Washington, or what the expense would 
be if we undertook to haul them about the country? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. If they were to come, we could take care of 
them here and cut our garment according to the cloth. And I 
want to say that in 1904, when everything was prosperous in 
Europe, when there was no devastating war abroad and distress 
and poverty over great areas, only about 300 came; and cer- 
tainly following this great war one can not reasonably expect a 
very large attendance, and for that reason I look upon this 
appropriation of $40,000 as being relatively greater than $50,000 
12 years ago. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I am president of the American group 
of the Interparliamentary Union, and I am in receipt of letters, 
a great many letters, from gentlemen of importance in some 
of these war-racked countries of Europe and from some of the 
neutral countries all saying that they hope we will arrange 
to have the Nineteenth Conference of the Interparliamentary 
Union in the United States, because this is the one great neutral 
country in the world. It is the one country to which they can 
come with the hope that the environment will be such that some 
sort of an agreement may grow out of the conference, that some 
sort of progress may be made toward an era of peace and good 
will They do not believe it possible to have such a development 
if it were held in Europe, even in a country as neutral as 
Switzerland or Holland. This is the one country they have 
all turned their eyes to, and now the only plea I make is that 
if we propose to extend hospitality we shall do it with liberality 
and gentility and not restrict it In this way. I hope, Mr. 
Chairman, that the chairman of the committee will accept the 
amendment. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, I reserved the point of 
order on the amendment and I regret very much to have to 
make it. I make the point of order on the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. What is the point of order? 

Mr. HARRISON. The point of order is that it is a change 
of existing law. 


It is providing for an expenditure of money 


outside of the city of Washington, when under the law that 
was passed it was to be expended in the city of Washington, 
and that was the condition on which the committee made the 
appropriation. I doubt if the committee would have made it 
otherwise, and now it is proposed to change that existing law 
by this amendment. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, is the point of order made to 
the entire paragraph, let me ask the gentleman? 

Mr. HARRISON. No; just to the gentleman's amendment. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I do not know whether the 
point of order is well taken or not. The Secretary of State 
can expend every cent of this appropriation in the city of Wash- 
ington if he pleases, even under my amendment. I do not re- 
quire that he expend it elsewhere. I simply undertake to ex- 
tend his right. That is all, and I doubt if the point of order 
is well taken, because there is no command on the Secretary of 
State to expend it elsewhere than in the city of Washington. 

Mr. HARRISON. If the Chair is in doubt about the proposi- 
tion, I would like to say something more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Very well. 

Mr. HARRISON. This appropriation is for the purpose of 
defraying the expenses in Washington City in entertaining the 
Nineteenth Conference of the Interparliamentary Union, that 
appropriation being made by the committee with the under- 
standing that these gentlemen who come here from Europe and 
various countries to this Interparliamentary Union 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained, and the 
Clerk will read. 

Mr. MANN. Will the Chair hear me on the point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has already sustained the point 
of order, but he will be glad to hear the gentleman. 

Mr. MANN. This whole item is subject to the point of or- 
der—— 

Mr. SLAYDEN. That is the point. 

Mr. MANN. But the point of order was not made upon it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order the Chair sustained 
was not to the item, because it was not made on the item. 

Mr. MANN. I understand, but if the whole item was sub- 
ject to the point of order and it is not made you can not make 
a point of order upon a proper germane amendment to it. That 
is what I wanted to call to the attention of the Chair. There 
is no authorization of law for the holding of this Nineteenth 
Conference of the Interparliamentary Union at all, except as it 
was carried in an appropriation act subject to a point of order 
when it was inserted in the bill in the first place. That ex- 
pires with the end of this fiscal year. Now, this item carrying 
an appropriation and making it available for the next fiscal 
year was subject to the point of order. That point of order was 
not made, and under the well-settled rules of the House, it is 
then open to amendment. And if the item, in the first place, 
had not been subject to a point of order, then the amendment 
of the gentleman from Texas would be subject to a point of 
order. But as his amendment is simply to perfect the text of 
the original paragraph which itself was subject to a point of 
order, I do not think the amendment offered is subject to a point 
of order. It is for the same purpose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understood the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. Harrison]—and the question was not dis- 
puted—that there was a general law that authorized this ap- 
propriation. If that is an error, of course the Chair was in 
error, because the Speakers of the House have held time and 
time again that where a proposition in a bill was out of order 
an amendment that was germane to it would be entertained if 
the point of order was not made upon the main proposition. The 
point of order would have to be made to the main section unless, 
as I understood the gentleman from Mississippi to say, the 
general law authorized this appropriation. 

Mr. HARRISON. If the Chair will permit, I may have 
misstated the situation. There was a law passed appropriating 
this $40,000 to be expended in a certain time. It was not 
spent at that time, and here we propose to extend that appro- 
priation. The,law did expire when the money was not spent, I 
presume. s 

The CHAIRMAN. Now, the Chair will ask the gentleman 
from Mississippi this: Was that a general statute or a mere 
appropriation act? 

Mr. MANN. It was a mere appropriation. 

Mr. HARRISON. Not a statute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will have to change the ruling 
made on the amendment offered by the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Staypen]. The question is on the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. z 


1916. 


It seems to me that the time has come to cali a halt in spend- 
ing public money for the purpose of paying for pleasure trips, 
both for our own citizens and for people who come here from 
foreign countries. I admire hospitality of the open-handed 
kind, but hospitality ought to be extended by the individual. 
We do not stand here in any attitude to offer the hospitality of 
this country, so far as it consists in taking money which the 
people have paid to carry this Government on, and spending it 
upon the pleasure of travelers and pleasure seekers. 

We have about 19, I think it is, of these international con- 
gresses, conferences, committees, and commissions, and one such 
thing and another. It amounts, in my mind, to what almost 
reaches the proportion of a scandal, that we are spending so 
much public money as we do upon these organizations. I ven- 
ture to assert, Mr. Chairman, that no useful purpose is served 
by any of these commissions. The idea of sending our citizens, 
selected for political purposes or social p or as a favor 
to them, to some foreign country to meet with others of their 
kind and powwow and palaver and come back after having had 
a nice time, eaten good food, and seen some strange sights, and 
leave this country exactly as it was when they went away, seems 
to me absurd. Here we propose not only to send our own people 
to Europe and give them the pleasure of trips over there, but in 
return we are going to pay for junkets for our European brothers 
and make good to them for the hospitality which they may have 
extended to our citizens, and so on and so forth. How could 
anyone believe that any useful public purpose is to be served by 
any such course. 

This is the Nineteenth Conference of the Interparliamentary 
Union, which the distinguished gentleman states was formed for 
the purpose of promoting peace between nations. We are making 
preparations to hold a peace conference at this time when the 
cause of peace is in most dire extremities. I am surprised that 
any gentleman has the temerity to propose any appropriation 
upon this floor for any purpose except for war. 
for war is in the air. Why should we have any preparation for 
peace 

As I have said, this is to be the nineteenth conference. The 
other 18 have gone into history; nevertheless, the world has on 
hand the greatest war humanity has ever seen. 

It seems to me it is time to end this farce. A lot of people 
will come here from foreign countries. They are eminent people 
and mean well, but they will accomplish absolutely nothing. 
However, we have invited them and I would not say to stop 
the conference, but I do insist we ought not to spend the peo- 
ples’ money in giving these visitors a pleasure junket. I do 
insist that the laws of hospitality do not for a moment squint 
at the idea that we ought to take these people over these 
United States and pay their way from city to city in order to 
impress them with our greatness, 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Is the gentleman under the impression that 
we are to pay the expense of bringing those people over here? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON, Not at all. If you want to show them 
the great resources of this country, and the wealth and power 
of it, let them read a guide book, Mr. Chairman. That will be 
much better for them and much cheaper. Let them come to 
Washington and transact the business of their organization, 
and then if they want to travel over the country, let them pay 
their own way. Why should the Government of the United 
States pay the bill? Why should the humble people at home, 
the people down in Texas, in Alabama, and in other sections 
of this country sweat and toil to pay their taxes on the neces- 
saries of life in order to give these visitors a chance to see what 
this country looks like and to inform their minds and educate 
themselves upon the geography of the Western Hemisphere? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I have never been a member of 
the Interparliamentary Union, and was not very enthusiastic 
about inviting the next conference to be held in the United 
States. 

On the whole I doubt if it has been of any practical value, 
but I am always willing to let gentlemen who think they can do 
good in the world get together with that hope. But it seems to 
me that if we do invite what I might term our associates in the 
parliaments of other countries here to this country, we ought to 
treat them with ordinary courtesy. The present appropriation 
of $40,000 provided only for the entertainment of the members 
who come to this conference in the city of Washington. They 
are members of other parliaments. 

Gentlemen will notice that in the item immediately below this 
there is an appropriation of $50,000—$10,000 besides $40.000 here- 
tofore appropriated—to pay all the expenses of delegates to the 
Fifteenth International Congress Against Alcoholism, there being 


no limit or location where the expenses will be paid, it only being 
provided that the expenses shall be paid under the rules and 
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regulations prescribed by the Secretary of State. It really 
seems to me that it would be just as appropriate for us to give 
entertainment to our fellow associates in other parliaments 
gathered here for the purpose of producing peace in the world 
as it is to pay the expenses of delegates to the congress on 
alcoholism gathered for the purpose also of doing what seems 
to be very laudable work. I think we ought to treat them both 
very well, but if we invite them here—I am not very enthusiastic 
about inviting many of these conferences to come here—we 
should treat them as guests should be treated. 
3 HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 

e 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Does the gentleman think that includes 
paying their traveling expenses around over the United States? 

Mr. MANN. Oh, as a matter of fact, the traveling mong 
around over the United States will not be paid by the Gov 
ment of the United States, notwithsanding my friend from 
Texas [Mr. Staypen]. These gentlemen wil travel around over 
the United States; they will go to Chicago at the expense of 
Chicago; they will go to St. Louis at the expense of St. Louis. 
They will go to other large cities of the country and through 
smaller cities at the expenses of the localities, because $40,000 
will not take care of them. But extending the appropriation 
will permit the Government to send somebody with them and 
pay those ordinary expenses which a host would naturally pay. 

Mr, SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit 
an interruption? 

Mr. MANN. 


Mr. SLAYDEN. In 1904 the appropriation was $50,000. 
These guests were received in New York and taken to Phila- 
delphia and Pittsburgh, then to St. Louis and kept there during 
the conference, four days; thence to Kansas 
up into the mountains, and back by way of Omaha, Chicago, 
Detroit, and Niagara to Washington, where 


to New York again; and $9,555.02 was turned 
Treasury. There were more than 320 of 

carried half across the country. They did not have to be taken 
on that journey, and they did mot have to be invited; 
they are invited they should be treated courteously. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I do not agree with the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Maxx] that this provision or amend- 
ment ought to be put in this bill. It would probably have been 
well if the restriction had been contained in the succeeding 
item in this bill with reference to the antialcoholie conference. 
I believe when we invite delegates here we ought to entertain 
them, and entertain them well, but I do not believe in junket- 
ing trips taken on these oceasions. 

I attended, last summer, the most important and, in my 
judgment, the most useful in its results of any of the con- 
ferences that have been held in this country for many years, 
the Pan American Financial Conference. The most distin- 
guished financiers and business men of Central and South 
America were here as our guests, and they were entertained in 
the city of Washington most delightfully, and then an attempt 
was made to give them a junket.over the country. These men 
were business men, and did not have time to take the junket, 
and the result was that the Government was put to the expense 
of sending this train of cars to the various cities of this country, 
and very few of the South and Central American delegates 
attended. Those who went with the Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury, Mr. Peters, were a lot of clerks here and Amer- 
icans who had nothing else to do but take advantage of a 
junket which nobody else would take. It was not a success. 

We had a very large conference here last year, the Pan 
American Scientific Congress, and they abandoned the idea of 
a junket as not being essential to the entertainment of the 
delegates. They were given a most magnificent entertainment 
here, which pleased the delegates highly. 

Most of these conferences have advanced our trade relations 
and have brought about closer trade conditions between this and 
other countries, and I believe in them, but I do not believe 
junkets all ever the country are at all essential to their suc- 
cess or the proper entertainment of our guests. I hope the 
amendment will not be adopted. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I wish to address the House for two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Star- 
DEN] asks unanimous consent to proceed for two minutes. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. SLAYDEN. I want to correct the impression that the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Froop] seems to be under, that 
I am asking or expecting a junket. I do not ask or expect that 
any such trip shall be taken. All I ask is that you should not 
invite guests to your house, people whose hospitality you have 
enjoyed, and then treat them as you propose to do here by re- 
stricting the Secretary of State in this way. I hope sincerely 
that there will be no traveling about the country when these 
guests come. I hope, as a matter of fact, that they will be 
brought to the city of Washington and entertained here, and 
perhaps to New York, the port to which they will first come. 

I do not like the position in which this debate would put me, 
as advocating a’ junket. I am not asking that there shall be 
any such privilege. I referred to what happened in 1904 to 
show that the appropriation that year was excessive. I had 
nothing to do with the procuring of it. I did have something 
to do with the expenditure of it and the settlement of the ac- 
counts under it. We turned back a fourth or a fifth of it. 1 
do not ask that a junket be entered upon; but when I invite a 
gentleman to my house I do want to show him hospitality in a 
decent way and not confine or limit it. I would not say, “ You 
may come into my house, but not into my grounds.” I am not 
asking a change in the appropriation. ‘The appropriation itself 
is ample, but I do not like the restriction. Better no hospi- 
tality than the sort that makes your guest think he is un- 
welcome. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired. 

Mr. ROGERS, Mr. Chairman, I ask that the gentleman may 
have two minutes more on this question. 

The CHAIRMAN. All debate has expired on this proposition, 
The question is on agreeing to the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. SLAYDEN]. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. A division, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 14, noes 55. 

Accordingly the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word. 
The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Fioop], I think, was tem- 
porarily absent yesterday when we agreed to meet at 11 o’clock 
this morning with the idea of quitting early this afternoon, and 
I am going to suggest to him that we might rise now, and when 
we get into the House see if we can not agree to go ahead with 
this bill to-morrow, that being Calendar Wednesday, when prob- 
ably we would not be able to do much with any contested mat- 
ter, anyhow, under the circumstances, 

Mr, FLOOD, I understand, Mr. Chairman, that there was 
an understanding between the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mann] and the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. KITCHIN] 
that the House should convene at 11 o'clock this morning and 
that the committee should rise at 4, Therefore I move that 
the committee do now rise, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Moon, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 13383) mak- 
ing appropriations for the Diplomatic and Consular Service for 
the fiscal year ending June 80, 1917, and had come to no resolu- 
tion thereon. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
Sacrs of Texas, indefinitely, on account of important business. 


FISCAL RELATIONS, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA AND THE UNITED STATES, 


Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, I present the following privileged 
resolution from the Committee on Accounts. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
House resolution 256 (H. Rept. 807). 


Resolved, That the Committee on the District of Columbia, or the 
subcommittee thereof provided for in House resolution 229, adopted on 
the 2d day of June, 1916, in the investigations authorized by said reso- 
lution, be, and is hereby, authorized to sit during the ons of the 
Sixty-fourth Congress, or during the recesses between the sessions of 
said Congress, and employ sten phers and accountants, the ee ren 
of sald investigation, not exceeding the sum of $10,000, to be p out 
of the contingent fund of the House on vouchers ordered by said com- 
mittee or subcommittee, certified by the chairman t „ and with 
E — of the Committee on Accounts, certified by the chairman 

ereof, 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 
The resolution was agreed to. 


FOLDING SPEECHES, 


Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, I present the following privileged 
resolution from the Committee on Accounts. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House resolution 251 (H. Rept. 806). 


Resolved, That the Doorkeeper is authorized to employ additional 
labor for folding speeches, at the rate of not exceeding 81 r thousand, 
and the sum of $5,000 is authorized to be expended from the contingent 
fund for that purpose. 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, this becomes necessary on account 
of the extraordinary number of speeches that have been ordered 
by Members of the House, 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the resolution will be 
agreed to. 

There was no objection. 

On motion of Mr. Lroyp, a motion to reconsider the votes by 
ee two preceding resolutions were agreed to was laid on 
the table. 


SENATE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bills and joint resolutions 
of the following titles were taken from the Speaker's table and 
referred to thelr appropriate committees, as indicated below: 

S. J. Res. 118. Joint resolution for the relief of Fred White; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

S. J. Res. 107. Joint resolution authorizing and directing the 
Director of the Census to collect and publish statistics of mar- 
riage and divorce; to the Committee on the Census. 

S. J. Res. 50. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of the 
Interior to sell the coal deposits in and under certain public 
lands to the Republic Coal Co., a corporation; to the Committee 
on the Public Lands. 

S. J. Res. 114. Joint resolution withholding from allotment the 
unallotted lands or public domain of the Creek Nation or Tribe 
of Indians and providing for the sale thereof, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

S. 1098. An act to adjust and settle the claims of the loyal 
Shawnee and Joyal absentee Shawnee Tribe of Indians and to 
report the same to Congress; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 3009. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to amend an 
act entitled ‘An act to amend an act entitled “An act to regulate 
commerce,” approved February 4, 1887, and all acts amendatory 
thereof, and to enlarge the powers of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission,” approved March 4, 1915; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

S. 2548. An act for the relief of the State of Kentucky; 
the Committee on Claims. 

S. 3020. An act waiving the age limit for admission to the 
Medical Corps of the United States Navy. in the case of John B. 
Bostick; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

S. 2458. An act authorizing the Cowlitz Tribe of Indians re- 
siding in the State of Washington to submit claims to the Court 
of Claims; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 640. An act for the relief of Ellen B. Monahan; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

S. 5268. An act for the relief of the Copper River & North- 
western Railway Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 5082. An act adding certain lands to the Missoula National 
Forest, Mont. ; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

S. 3617. An act for the relief of Elizabeth Davis; to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands. 

S. 4307. An act to prevent the disclosure of national-defense 
secrets; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 5724. An act authorizing the construction of a public build- 
ing in the city of Durango, Colo.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

S. 3618. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
subdivide a part of the town site of Plummer, Idaho, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

S. 5911. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows 
and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

S. 1094. An act conferring jurisdiction on the Court of Claims 
to hear and determine and report to Congress on claims of the 
Ponea Tribe of Indians against the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

S. 1098. An act to permit the Denison Coal Co. to relinquish 
certain lands embraced in its Choctaw and Chickasaw coal 
leasé and to include within said lease other lands within the 
segregated coal area; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 
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S. 5379. An act validating certain homestead entries; to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

S. 1308. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to establish 
circuit courts of appeals and to define and regulate in certain 
cases the jurisdiction of the courts of the United States, and for 
other purposes,” approved March 8, 1891; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

S. 743. An act for the relief of Moses Chauncey; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

S. 1045. An act to provide for the erection of a public building 
at Prescott in the State of Arizona; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

S. 4251. An act to authorize the Ponca Tribe of Indians to 
appear in and be made parties to any suits filed in the Court of 
Claims by the Omaha Tribe; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 5495. An act for the relief of Edward J. Lynch, collector of 
internal revenue for the district of Minnesota; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

S. 4884. An act providing for the refund of duties collected on 
flax-preparatory machines, parts, and accessories imported sub- 
sequently to August 5, 1909, and prior to January 1, 1911; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

S. 4282. An act to permit the State of Wyoming to relinquish 
to the United States lands heretofore selected and to select other 
lands from the public domain in lieu thereof; to the Committee 
on Public Lands, 

S. 5672. An act for the relief of sundry building and loan as- 
soclations; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 34. An act granting to the State of Utah title to certain 
lands in said State for use as a fish hatchery ; to the Committee 
on the Public Lands. 

S. 4253. An net conferring jurisdiction on the Court of Claims 
to hear, determine, and report to Congress on claims of the 
Iowa Tribe of Indians against the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

S. 3012. An act for the relief of Elizabeth T. Wells; 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

S. 1046. An act to provide for the purchase of a site for a 
public building in the city of Bisbee, Ariz.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

8. 3265. An act for the extension, remodeling, and improve- 
ment of the publie building at Jefferson City, Mo.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

S. 3294. An act to appropriate a sum of money to pay Rhoda 
Menz, W. W. Christmas, and James M. Christmas, heirs of 
Myra Clarke Gaines, for certain lands in Louisiana; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims, 

S. 5503. An act to provide for the purchase of a site for the 
erection of a Federal building at Georgetown, Del.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

S. 4866. An act to carry out the findings of the Court of 
Claims in the case of the Commercial Pacific Cable Co.; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

S. 5898. An act to increase the limit of cost of post-office site 
and building at Millville, N. J.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

S. 5447. An act providing for the erection of a public build- 
ing at Taylor, Tex.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 

rounds. 

S. 5615. An act granting certain lands to the State of Wash- 
ington for park purposes; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

S. 5751. An act authorizing the addition of certain lands to 
the Wyoming National Forest, Wyo.; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

S. 5863. An act authorizing the health officer of the District 
of Columbia to issue a permit for the removal of the remains 
of the late Charles H. Bingham from Congressional Cemetery, 
District of Columbia, to Lock Haven, Pa.; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

S. 739. An act for the relief of James F. Cole; to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands. 

S. 1362. An act for the relief of Lester A. Rockwell; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

S. 2852. An act for the relief of John F. Considine; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

S. 3346. An act conferring jurisdiction on the Court of Claims 
to adjudicate the claims of the State of Massachusetts; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. ~ 

S. 4176. An act authorizing and directing the Secretary of War 
to make certain provisions for the care of Federal and Oon- 
federate veteran soldiers who served in the War between the 
States, 1861 to 1865, to enable them to unite in participation of a 
national reunion and peace jubilee to commemorate the victories 
and virtues resulting in the half century of peace and p 


rosperity 
to the American Nation, to be held in the national domain within 


to the 


the Vicksburg National Military Park October 16, 17, 18, and 19, 
1917 ; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

S. 5082. An act adding certain lands to the Missoula National 
Forest, Mont. ; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills of the 
following titles, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 2744. An act to correct the title to certain lands in 
Colorado; 

H. R. 15005. An act to appropriate $200,000 for training the 
Organized Militia or National Guard of any State, Territory, or 
of the District of Columbia; 

H. R. 529. An act creating an additional land district in the 
State of California, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 13112. An act to amend section 14 of the seamen’s act of 
March 4, 1915; 

H. R. 13474. An act to amend section 6 of an act to define and 
fix the standard of value, to maintain the parity of all forms of 
money issued or coined by the United States, to refund the 
publie debt, and for other purposes, approved March 14, 1900, 
as amended by the act of March 2, 1911; 

H. R. 13064. An act for the relief of the M. A. Sweeney Ship- 
yards & Foundry Co.; 

H. R. 3794. An act for the relief of Thomas S. Johnson; 

H. R. 4297. An act for the relief of Frances L. Llewellyn; 

H. R. 7804. An act to authorize the issuance of patent to Oscar 
R. Howard, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 7817. An act to validate the homestead entry of George 
S. Clark; 

H. R. 14864. An act to alter, and amend an act entitled “An 
act granting lands to aid in the construction of a railroad and 
telegraph line from the Central Pacifie Railroad, in California, 
to Portland, in Oregon,” approved July 25, 1866, as amended by 
the acts of 1868 and 1869, and to alter and amend an act en- 
titled “An act granting lands to aid in the construction of a 
railroad and telegraph line from Portland to Astoria and Me- 
Minnville, in the State of Oregon,” approved May 4, 1870, and 
for other purposes; and 

H. R. 6651. An act providing for the payment for certain serv- 
ices arising under the Navy Department; 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bill of the 
following title: 

S. 6073. An aet granting the consent of Congress to George 
Fabyan to construct a bridge across the Fox River. 

THE VISITORS’ GALLERY. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous eonsent to proceed 
for two minutes, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unanimous 
consent to proceed for two minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANN. Just for amusement, and so that it may appear 
in the Recorp: A little incident happened here in this House 
to-day, and this is the way in which it is described in one of the 
evening papers: 

H 
macintey eb. aroas four is meat io Tae nary e 
and in loud voice ves reading a resolution demanding an inv tion 
of Secret Service sleu operations. 

Speaker CLank banged gavel and there was disorder in the House 
and galleries until the youth was arrested. 

[Laughter.]} 

It is on such things as this that the newspaper boys feed the 
country. There was no disorder in the House, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. The Speaker was not in the 
chair. 

Mr. MANN. True, a man arose in the gallery, and in a very 
sofe voice read something which no one in the House could un- 
derstand. No one in the gallery could distinguish what he said. 
He made a little speech, and the caretakers in the gallery took 
him out. The Speaker was not in the chair. No one banged 
the gavel. There was no disorder in the House. 

Mr. LLOYD. And there were no reporters in the press gal- 


Mr. MANN. There was no pandemonium in the House. I 
was occupying the floor at the time, and never ceased speaking 
in a mild tone of voice. I just put this in the Recorp to show 
how accurate these accounts are, 

Mr. LLOYD. The gentleman does not want to omit the fact 
that there were no reporters in the press gallery. The gentle- 
man from Illinois could not see that, but other Members on the 
floor observed that the press gallery was deserted. 

Mr. MANN. It would not have made any difference. 
[{Laughter.] It would not have been a good story if the truth 
had been told. 
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ORDER OF BUSINESS TO-MORROW. 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
Calendar Wednesday be transferred to Thursday. 

Mr. MANN. Will not.the gentleman make his request in this 
way, that it shall be in order to-morrow, Calendar Wednesday, 
to proceed with the consideration of the Diplomatic and Consu- 
lar appropriation bill, so that if we get through with that, then 
we can go ahead with other business if anybody wants to do so? 

Mr. FLOOD. I make that request. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks unan- 
imous consent that the Diplomatic and Consular appropriation 
bill shall be in order to-morrow, notwithstanding it is Calendar 
Wednesday. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
just want to say that it seems to me we ought to make some 
arrangement to have one unanimous-consent day this week, I 
trust some such arrangement will be made. 

Mr. FLOOD. We will try to arrange that to-morrow, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Virginia to make the Diplomatic and Consular 
bill in order to-morrow? 

There was no objection. 


HOUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW. 


Mr. MANN. I think we had better agree to meet at 11 
o'clock to-morrow, and adjourn early. 

Mr. FLOOD. I ask unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet at 11 o'clock to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I moye that the House do now 
adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 20 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Wednes- 
day, June 7, 1916, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. MONTAGUE, from the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, to which was referred the bill (S. 5851) to ex- 
tend the time for constructing a bridge across the Eastern 
Branch of the Elizabeth River in Virginia, reported the same 
without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 801), which 
said bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. DILLON, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, to which was referred the bill (S. 5805) permitting 
the Riverview Ferry Co. to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across the Yellowstone River in the State of Montana, 
reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a re- 
port (No. 802), which said bill and report were referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. RUBEY, from the Committee on Agriculture, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 3205) to amend “An act to protect the birds 
and animals in Yellowstone National Park, and to punish crimes 
in said park, and for other purposes,” approved May 7, 1894, 
reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 803), which said bill and report were referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. CAREW, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 13224) to 
amend an act entitled “An act to authorize the establishment 
of a Bureau of War-Risk Insurance in the Treasury Depart- 
ment,” approved September 2, 1914, reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 804), which said bill 
and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

Mr. McCLINTIC, from the Committee on Public Lands, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 15156) granting public lands 
to the State of Oklahoma, reported the same with amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 805), which said bill and report 
5 71 1 to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 
Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri, from the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 16290) granting 


pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors 
of the Civil War and to certain widows and dependent children 
of soldiers and sailors of said war, reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 808), which said bill 
and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Pensions was 
discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 14989) 
granting a pension to Nina H. Love, and the same was referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills and a resolution were 
introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HELVERING: A bill (H. R. 16284) to provide for the 
building of a macadam road on the Fort Riley Military Res- 
3 in the State of Kansas; to the Committee on Military 

‘airs. 

By Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 16285) provid- 
ing for the building of a road to the Choctaw Sanitarium, near 
Talihina, Okla.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. t 

By Mr. VINSON: A bill (H. R. 16286) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to deliver to the Georgia Military College, Milledge- 
ville, Ga., four condemned bronze or brass cannon with their 
carriages and a suitable outfit of cannon balls; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CRISP: A bill (H. R. 16287) granting the consent of 
Congress to the county of Sumter or to the county of Dooly, both 
of the State of Georgia, acting jointly or saparately, and their 
successors and assigns, to construct a bridge across the Flint 
River ; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. NOLAN: A bill (H. R. 16288) to amend an act en- 
titled “An act to provide for the lading or unlading of vessels 
at night, the preliminary entry of vessels, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved February 18, 1911; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 16289) authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of the Interior to withdraw from the funds 
now on deposit in the Treasury to the credit of certain Indian 
tribes and to pay certain claims, and also making appropriations 
for the payment of certain claims as herein provided for, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma: A concurrent resolution (H. 
Con. Res. 42) providing for the printing of 8,000 copies of the 
e of Indian Laws and Treaties; to the Committee on 

rinting. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri [from the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions]: A bill (H. R. 16290) granting pensions and increase 
of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War, and 
certain widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors 
of said war; to the Committee of the Whole House. 

By Mr. BRUMBAUGH: A Dill (H. R. 16291) granting an 
increase of pension to Catherine J. Thayer; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COOPER of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 16292) 
granting an increase of pension to William C. Bowen; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DOOLITTLE: A bill (H. R. 16293) granting an in- 
erease of pension to Miron Harper; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 16294) granting an increase 
of pension to M. L. Moore; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. KEARNS: A bill (H. R. 16295) granting a pension 
to Adline Young Swearingen; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. NORTH: A bill (H. R. 16296) granting an increase of 
pension to Thomas Black; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. PLATT: A bill (H. R. 16297) granting an increase of 


-pension to Mary E. Edwards; to the Committee on Invalid 


Pensions. 
By Mr. RAKER: A bill (H. R. 16298) for the relief of 
Maurice B. Browne; to the Committee on the Publie Lands. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 16299) for the relief of Evelyn Browne; 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 16300) for the relief of Maude Browne 
Matkins (formerly Maude Browne); to the Committee on 
the Public Lands. 

By Mr. TALBOTT: A bill (H. R. 16301) to correct the mili- 
tary record of William W. Edwards; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. WINGO: A bill (H. R. 16302) granting an increase of 
pension to George W. Cainan; to the Committee on. Invalid Pen- 
sions. 


PETITIONS, BIC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Memorial of Washington 
Chamber of Commerce, against erection of municipal hospital at 
Fourteenth and Upshur Streets; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

By Mr. CAREW: Memorial of the Franklin Typothetæ, of 
Chicago, approving the Stevens resale bill; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Memorial of E. B. Donaldson, 
of Philadelphia, Pa., favoring woman-suffrage amendment; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DARROW: Petition of woman's section of Navy 
League of the United States, Philadelphia Branch, Oak Lane 
Division, in behalf of national defenses; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. DAVIS of Texas: Petition of Levy Bros. Dry Goods 
Co., of Houston, 'Tex., against passage of the price-maintenance 
bill; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FULLER: Petition of Progressive Lodge, No. 440, In- 
ternational Association of Machinists, of Rockford, III., against 
277 Taylor system in Government shops; to the Committee on 

or. 

Also, petition of Charles V. Weise Co., of Rockford, III., 
against the Stephens-Ashurst price-maintenance bills; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Memorials of Rhode 
Island Nos. 1 and 5, National Association of Stationary En- 
3 of Providence, R. I., indorsing Senate bill 4874; to the 

mmittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. KETTNER: Petition of Mrs. Adele Meyer Outealt, 
principal of the Francis W. Parker School, and 6 others, of San 
Diego; Miss E. B. Scripps, La Jolla; Paul Scharrenberg, San 
Francisco; and William Blacklock, president Los Angeles Post 
Office Laborers’ Association, Los Angeles, favoring Kern-McGilli- 
cuddy bill, H. R. 15316; to the Committee on Education. 

Also, petition of A. J. Newsom, Garden Grove, opposing in- 
crease in Army and Navy; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of D. R. Crane, Elsinore, favoring House bill 
10500, the Alexander shipping bill; to the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, petition of W. C. Wilde, adjutant Bennington Camp, 
No. 20, United Spanish War Veterans, San Diego, favoring Sen- 
ate bill 4086, establishment of national leprosarium; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Edward L. Hardy, State Normal School, San 
Die», favoring Smith-Hughes vocational bill; to the Committee 
on Education. 

Also, petition of Elizabeth M. Covell, San Diego Review, No. 

17, Woman's Benefit Association of Maccabees, San Diego, and 
A. T. Petersen, record keeper, Tenth and M Streets, San Diego, 
favoring Penrose-Griffin bills, H. R, 6915 and S. 3081; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 
Also, petition of W. H. Readle, 142 Seventh Street, San Ber- 
nardino, and R. J. Pickard, 607 Watts Building, San Diego, 
favoring House bill 8828, for recognition and reward of civilian 
canal builders; to the Committee on Insular Affairs, 

Also, petition of H. R. Rising, editor Saturday Telegram, San 
Diego, Cal., protesting against House bill 15949, interstate trans- 
mission of racing bets, odds, ete. ; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, 

Also, petition of C. B. Munzig, Redlands, Cal.; E. A. Hartt, 23 
Tribune Street, and 2 others, of Redlands, Cal., favoring passage 
of Warren bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of D. H. Oberholtzer, Palm City, Cal., and 49 
others, protesting against House bills 6468 and 491, to amend 
post! laws; to. the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

A +», petitions of D. H. Oberholtzer, Palm City, Cal., and 49 
others, und Byron E. Tefft and 133 others, of National City, Cal., 
protesting against House bill 652, Sunday closing; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, petition of John H. Roberts, assistant adjutant general 
Grand Army of the Republic, San Francisco, Cal., favoring a bill 


to place the few remaining officers of the Civil War on retired 
list, with pay of officers of like grade in Regular Army; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: Petition of citizens of Baltimoré, Md., 
against bills to amend the postal laws; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. NOLAN: Memorial of Society of the Chagres, favor- 
ing House bill 8828, for payment of a bonus to civilian employees 
of the Panama Canal; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. PRATT: Petition of Philadelphia Branch of the 
Woman's Section of the Navy League of the United States, at 
Corning, N. Y., Miss Gretchen Gorton, chairman, favoring na- 
tional-defense legislation; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. RAKER: Memorial of California Tax Collectors’ Asso- 
ciation, opposing any national legislation for collection of inher- 
itance tax by the Federal Government; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RANDALL: Petition of Christian Endeavor Mission 
of 51 people of Pasadena, Cal., favoring national prohibition; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: Papers to accompany House 
bill 15910, granting a pension to George M. Woodard ; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

Also, petition of Ministerial Association of Battle Creek, Mich., 
favoring House bill 6915, relative to indefinite leave of ab- 
sence for Government clerks; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of C. E. Paul and 17 others, of Bedford, Mich., 
and vicinity, against the Sunday observance bill; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, petition of C. E. Paul and 17 others, of Bedford, Mich., 
and yicinity, against bills to amend the postal laws; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 5 

By Mr. SLOAN: Petition of R. D. Waterman and 12 others, 
of Ceresco, Nebr., against the Shields water-power bill; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. . 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wepnespay, June 7, 1916. 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m, 

Rey. Dr. George S. Duncan, of the Hermon Presbyterian 
Church, Washington, D. ©., offered the following prayer: 

Father of all, may Thy name be hallowed in this day's ses- 
sion, May all that we do, say, and think be in harmony with 
Thy holy will, and so for the highest and best good of our be- 
loved land. May every one of these Thy servants feel that 
they have indeed been chosen by Thee for the important duties 
in which they are here engaged. Give every one of them, we 
pray Thee, a double portion of Thy divine spirit, illumining 
their minds, guiding them into all truth, so that at the close of 
each day's duties they may hear Thee saying to them, Well 
done, good and faithful servants.” Grant all these mercies, 
which we ask in the name of Jesus Christ, Thy Son and our 
Savior, Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

Mr. Price, by unanimous consent, was given leave of absence 

for one week, on account of important business. 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. O., PORT OF DELIVERY. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill S. 5708, to make Winston- 
Salem, N. C., a port of delivery. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of the bill 
which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, this bill would be in order to-day 
on the Calendar Wednesday call. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


An act (S. 5708) for the establishment of Winston-Salem, in the State 
of North Carolina, as a port of dellvery under the act of June 10, 
1880, governing the immediate transportation without appraisement 
of dutiable merenandise. 


Be it enacted, etc., That the privileges of the seventh section of the 
act approves June 10, 1880, governing the immediate transportation of 
dutiable merchandise without appraisement, be, and are hereby, ex- 
tended to the port of Winston-Salem, in the State of North Carolina. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Kircurn, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 
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OFFICERS OF THE NATIONAL GUARD. 
Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for two minutes. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for two minutes. Is there 


objection? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, there are several Members of the 


House who hold commissions in the National Guard of the 
different States. There was no question in reference to that 
before the enactment of the recent Army reorganization bill. 
Under that act there is pay that goes to the officers, and several 
Members have asked me, in reference to their status, whether 
they could still remain members of the National Guard and 
of the House. I have a resolution asking the Committee on 
the Judiciary to make an investigation of the subject so that 
they may have their standing known. If there is no objection, 
I will ask unanimous consent for its immediate consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from [Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the resolution 
which he has explained. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 


House resolution 257. 


Resolved, That, in order to determine the status of certain Members 
of this House with reference to whether there is any disqualification 
of such Members by reason of such Members bolding commissions in 
the National Guard of the various States. the Judiciary Committee is 
hereby directed to inv: te such question and to report its conelu- 
— hereon at such early date as may be convenient to sald com- 

ee, 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 18388, the 
Diplomatie and Consular appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. Moon in the 
chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill of which the Clerk will read the title, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 13383) making appropriations for the Diplomatic and 
Consular Service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917. 

The Clerk, proceeding with the reading of the bill, read as 
follows: 

Fifteenth International Congress Against Alcoholism: To complete 
the arrangements and provide for the entertainment of the Fifteenth 
International Congress Against Alcoholism to be held in the United 
States, to be expended under such rules and regulations as the Secre- 
tary of State may prescribe, $10,000, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, together with the nnexpended balance of previous appro- 
priations for the holding of said congress in the Uni States. 

Mr. CARY. Mr. Chairman, reserving a point of order on 
this section, I would like to ask the gentleman from Virginia a 
question. Is it not a fact that there is $40,000 now laid aside 
for this purpose? 

Mr. FLOOD. Forty thousand dollars was appropriated, but 
some of it has been used. I do not know how much; probably 
three or four thousand dollars. There is a considerable sum 
remaining; over $35,000 certainly. 

Mr. CARY. Yesterday on the floor I asked the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Staypen] a question in regard to the other 
convention coming here, if $40,000 would carry it through, and 
he said it would be a plenty. If $40,000 was enough to carry 
that convention through, surely $40,000 ought to be enough for 
this. 

Mr. FLOOD. I will say to the gentleman that this is a great 
moral congress of unselfish, devoted men and women from all 
over the world, and it is apt to be more largely attended and 
more enthusiastically attended, than a congress of the Inter- 

rliamentary Union that is principally for the purpose of 

ringing together the members of the different parliaments of 
the world and having a good time. These gentlemen and ladies 
who attend this congress come here for serious work. We had 
a financial congress of Pan American countries last year, and 
we appropriated $50,000 and it was not more than sufficient, 
We had a scientific congress here, and my recollection is that 
there was $60,000 or $70.000 appropriated for that, but they did 
not have any excess fund. This is a congress that seems to me 
should appeal to every Member in this House. It is a congress 


that was established in 1885 at a meeting held in Antwerp, 
and was the successor of a philanthropic congress that was 
organized in 1851. It is not a prohibition congress; it is a con- 
gress for the moral uplift of humanity. 

Mr. FITZGERALD, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, with one notable excep- 
tion, have not the delegates appointed on behalf of the United 
States been prohibitionists? 

Mr. FLOOD. I do not know, I have not followed the history 
of all of the men appointed; but if that is the case, it is not 
the fault of Congress, it is not the fault of this institution, which 
has been established practically since 1856. It is the fault of 
the appointing power; and, in fact, I do not see that it is any 
fault at all. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. But we can not control the appoint- 
ments, 

Mr. FLOOD. And if the gentleman is interested in having 
people who are antiprohibitionists appointed, let him suggest 
the names to the President of the United States, who makes the 
appointments. 

Mr. FITZGERALD, The fact is that there was a gentleman 
who was neither a prohibitionist nor an antiprohibitionist, who 
had been an excise commissioner of the State of New York, 
who was appointed to one of these conferences, and he sub- 
mitted a report upon his return to the President of the United 
States, pointing out that the work of the conference had been 
very much hampered by reason of the fact that all of the dele- 
gates from the United States were radical prohibitionists, and 
that they could see only one side of the question. I do not 
believe that we ought to appropriate money for a prohibition 
convention any more than we should for an antiprohibition 
convention. 

Mr. FLOOD. This is not a prohibition convention. The dele- 
gates from the European countries are not prohibitionists, 
Every phase of alcoholism is discussed in this Congress. 

Mr, FITZGERALD. How do they come to have their next 
conference in the United States? Who asked them here? 

Mr. FLOOD. The delegates from the United States. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. What authority did the delegates from 
the United States have to issue such an invitation? 

Mr. FLOOD. In 1911 the delegates from the United States 
extended an invitation to the conference when it assembled at 
The Hague. They did not accept that invitation, but accepted 
an invitation of the city of Milan, Italy, and indicated that they 
would accept the invitation of the United States to the next 
congress, 

Mr. FITZGERALD. My recollection is—— 

Mr. FLOOD. I will ask the gentleman to wait for a moment, 
He asked me a question and I want to answer it. When the 
delegates were provided for for the Milan conference in 1913 I 
introduced a bill in the House, which was reported from the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, providing that these delegates be 
authorized to extend this invitation. A bill had been introduced 
in the Senate that did not have that provision in it. That bill 
came over to the House and was referred to the committee of 
which the gentleman from New York [Mr. FITZGERALD] is the 
chairman, and the time for the conference 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I was not the chairman of the com- 
mittee then. 

Mr. FLOOD. In 1913? Oh, yes; the gentleman was. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That is accurate. 

Mr. FLOOD. This was in the summer of 1913, in the early 
days of September. The Congress was to assemble on the 23d 
of September, 1913, and we felt that we did not have time to get 
the bill through the House and through the Senate and have 
the President appoint the delegates so they could get to the 
conference, and the result was that we took up the Senate bill 
which had passed that body prior to that time, discharged the 
Committee on Appropriations from further consideration of it, 
and passed it. That bill did not have the provision in it for 
extending the invitation, but there was no suggestion that they 
were prohibited from extending the invitation, and these dele- 
gates went to Milan and exterided that invitation. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman has a very peculiar 
theory of our Government if he thinks that officials can do 
anything they are not prohibited from doing. Officials in our 
Government can only do things that they are specifically 
authorized to do, and when people purporting to represent the 
United States extend invitations to bodies to meet here when 
Congress has failed to give that authority, it is an assumption 
of power that should not be passed by without some criticism, 

Mr. FLOOD. It has been passed by without criticism by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Frrzernaipl. Many inter- 
national conferences have been invited here without authority 
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of Congress, and authority was given afterwards and an ap- 
propriation was made afterwards, 

Mr. FITZGERALD, I would criticize that action by whomso- 
ever it was taken just as I would cyiticize this one. I do not 
believe that any official of this Government, whomsoever he may 
be, has avy right to do any such thing, and, as a matter of fact, 
my recollection is there is a statute which expressly prohibits 
such action. 

Mr. CARY. Mr. Chairman, I believe I have the floor. 

Mr, FLOOD. I desire to reply to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Frrzceratp]. The delegates to the Milan conference 
were appointed after a bill had passed this House appropriating 
$4,500 to pay their expenses. I stated at that time upon the 
floor of the House that at The Hague conference they had in- 
dicated their purpose to invite this congress to the United 
States for its fifteenth meeting, and there was no objection 
made to it. I stated that we took the Senate bill because the 
date for the assembling of the conference was nearly at hand, 
and the House bill which gave that authority and requested 
them to invite this congress here could not be passed through 
this House and the Senate and become a law in time to have 
the President appoint these delegates and give them time to 
reach Milan. There was every suggestion made in this House 
that they had authority and right to issue that invitation 
officially, and they did extend the invitation, and it was ac- 
cepted, and in 1914 and again in 1915 this House, the Senate, 
and the President approved their action in issuing that invita- 
tion by making an appropriation of $40,000 to pay the expenses 
of that congress when it came here. I yield now to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Cary]. 

Mr. CARY. Mr. Chairman, I believe the $40,000 is sufficient 
to cover all of these expenses, and that this additional $10,000 
is not necessary at all, I therefore make the point of order 
upon the section. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Virginia desire 
to be heard upon the point of order? 


Mr. FLOOD. I hope that the gentleman will not make the 
point of order, 
Mr. CARY. I will reserve it. 


Mr. FLOOD. The International Congress on Alcoholism was 
organized in 1885 at a meeting held at Antwerp, and is the suc- 
cessor of an International philanthropic congress which was 
organized in 1856. Fourteen congresses have been held, as fol- 
lows: 


The scope and purpose of the congress can easily be deter- 
mined by the subjects discussed at the Milan meeting. 

The questions discussed related to: 

A. The State and alcoholism. 

(1) Legislation, 

(2) The consumption of alcohol in the colonies. 

(8) The attitude of the courts toward alcoholics, and par- 
ticularly the application of restraint and conditional sentence. 

(4) The juridical, political, and economic causes which make it 
the duty of the Governments and parliaments to repress alco- 
holism. 

B. Society and alcoholism. 

(1) Questions of organization. 

(2) Indirect repression of alcoholism; that is to say, by im- 
proving the workmen's homes. 

(8) The treatment of alcoholics in sanitariums, asylums, and 
the like. 

(4) Medical problems bearing on the subject. 

The congress is a great assemblage of scientists, publicists, 
jurists, statesmen, and prominent workers in the world-wide 
fight against the evils of alcoholism. The discussions are pro- 
tected by the strictest neutrality of politics and religion, and by a 
free interchange of opinions concerning the methods for com- 
bating this evil. 

The adherents to the moderate use of alcohol, or of the total 
abstinence and prohibition, as well as those advocating various 
forms for regulating the traffic in alcoholics, are allowed equal 
rights in the congress. 

The discussions embraced not only the physical conditions 
usually understood from the term “ alcoholism,” but embraced 
all forms of the evils, social, medical, and economic, and the 


various remedies for dealing with the evils, educational, legisla- 
tive, and other methods. 

The periodical mingling of representatives of the various 
governments to consider the evils of alcoholism and the prog- 
ress of the many methods of dealing with them, can not fail to 
produce a broader vision and lead te better methods in treating 
these evils. 

Participation in these congresses does not bind the Govern- 
ments represented or the individuals to any form or system of 
control which may be advocated, but tend only to the dissemi- 
nation of knowledge concerning the various methods which have 
been tried. The facts brought out are given publicity so that 
they are obtainable by all who desire them, and even those con- 
nected with the liquor trade can profit by them, and if desired 
can take what they claim to be the falacious arguments or 
theories and adopt them or prove the truth concerning them, 
particularly so because of the class of men who largely compose 
the congress, especially from foreign countries. 

The questions discussed at these conferences are the various 
methods for regulating and controlling the manufacture and 
sale of intoxicating liquors, the general welfare of society, and 
the preservation of its manhood, the happiness of women and 
children, the prosperity of commerce, the preservation of wealth, 
the strengthening of law and order, and every man, regardless 
of his position on the question of prohibition, should favor this 
conference. [Applause.] 

It is clear, therefore, that this is not a prohibition congress, 
but it is a congress for the discussion of the use of alcohol, and 
the views of those who believe in a moderate use of it are rep- 
resented as well as those who belleve in total abstinence. 

Even if it was a congress to advance the cause of prohibition 
I think the appropriation should be made. The antisaloon 
organizations all over the country and in many other countries 
of the world are composed of unselfish and devoted men and 
women who are working for the good of humanity, and it is a 
cause that is worthy of the encouragement of this Government. 
I sincerely believe this, On every occasion in my life where I 
have been called upon to cast my vote and use my influence for 
or against the manufacture and sale of alcoholic liquors I have 
always lined up with those who are opposed to its manufacture 
and sale. I have done this at my precinct, in the Virginia Legis- 
lature, and in Congress. I have done so simply because I know 
that the manufacture and sale of alcoholic drinks have done 
infinite harm to mankind and I have never seen the slightest 
good it has done. 

I do not think all prohibitionists have prosecuted their cause 
wisely. Some have been as unwise as the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. MEEKER] was in his remarks upon this floor yesterday 
in opposing this appropriation. 

I have had experience with these myself. In my district there 
are some very unwise and extreme prohibitionists, who not only 
want you to vote and work for their cause, but to claim for your- 
self that because you do this you are better than other men. 
Because I did not do this I was opposed by this class for reelec- 
tion two years ago, 

When I returned to my district the week before election I 
found they had formed a combination with the Republican 
nominee, and that he was advocating his election not upon the 
Republican doctrine of a protective tariff and the plundering of 
the masses of the people for the benefit of the favored few, but on 
the ground that he was a great and leading prohibitionist. I 
looked into his record. I had one joint discussion with him. 
I developed the fact in this discussion that my opponent out 
of five times he had voted on the wet and dry question had voted 
wet three times and for the dry cause twice; that he had repre- 
sented the whisky interests in overturning a dry victory in his 
town upon a technicality; and that he had represented bar- 
keepers of an adjoining county who were applying for whisky 
licenses, 

And yet some of the leading prohibitionists of my district 
voted for him. I believe, however, that the broad-minded, in- 
telligent, and patriotic leaders of the prohibition cause in the 
State of Virginia and the Nation and most of them in my district 
understand what I have done for their cause and appreciate it. 
At any rate, I am satisfied with my course. I have many friends 
who do not believe as I do and have not voted as I have, and 
in discussing the question of prohibition with them I have 
always told them that they would not gain anything for their 
side by trying to throw captious obstructions in the way of 
this great cause. It is too great and means too much to hu- 
manity to be delayed or injured by petty objections and fights. 
[Applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman has made the point of order, 

Mr. FLOOD. I concede the point of order as to the $10,000, 
There is no use of arguing against that. 
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The CHAIRMAN, The point of order is sustained, 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr, Chairman, I would like to have the 
gentleman from Wisconsin withhold the point of order for a 
moment, 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I wish the gentleman would withhold it 
for a moment. 

Mr, CARY. I withhold the point of order. 


Mr. BORLAND. I notice this paragraph against which the 
gentleman makes the point of order provides that the unex- 
pended balance of previous appropriations is reappropriated. 
What will be the effect of this point of order? Will it leave the 
administration withont any money to provide for this congress, 
invitation to whieh has already been ratified? 

I understand from the gentleman from Virginia that one year 
ago we appropriated $40,000, which was a specific ratification 
of the invitation given. Now, if this unexpended balance is 
not reappropriated and no money is appropriated, what shape 
will it leave this country in after having extended the invi- 
tation? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. When is this congress to be held? 

Mr, MANN. It ts for the fiscal year, 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes. 

Mr. BORLAND. The gentleman from New York asks when 
this congress is to be held. 

Mr. FLOOD. It was, as I understand it, to be held the latter 
part of this year or the first part of the next year. 

Mr. BORLAND. Has the date been set? 

Mr. FITZGERALD, Does it not depend somewhat on condi- 
tions abroad? 

Mr. SMITH of New York. If the gentleman will permit, this 
is the statement the State Department made: 

The congress was not held in 1915 as had been intended, and in the 
Diplomatic and Consular act approved March 14, 1915, the appropria- 
tion was extended. The arrangements have not yet n completed, 
nor is there sufficient in the appropriation to provide for the enter- 
tainment of the delegates, 

So no arrangements have been made at present for holding 
the congress. The matter is under negotiation and arrangement 
at the present time. 

Mr. BORLAND. Can these arrangements be made unless some 
appropriation is provided for that purpose? 

Mr. FLOOD. The gentlemen who are in charge of this matter 
have had conferences with the Secretary of State. They have 
arranged for correspondence with the foreign delegates, with a 
view of having this congress open sometime in the latter part 
of this year. 

Mr. HARRISON, Will the gentleman permit me to ask the 
gentleman from Wisconsin a question? 

Mr. CARY. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRISON. The gentleman from Wisconsin only made 
the point of order on the $10,000? 

Mr. CARY. That is all; to strike that out., 

Mr. HARRISON. So it is not against the whole paragraph, 
only against the $10,000? 

Mr. CARY. Only against the $10,000, but I made the point 
of order on the paragraph. 

Mr. DUPRE. I should like to ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion 

Mr. MANN. I would like to be heard on the point of order. 

Mr. DUPRÉ. And that is, Is it proposed to use this money at 
any point beyond the city of Washington? 

Mr. FLOOD. I do not think so; no. 

Mr. DUPRE. Because I notice the position the gentleman 
took yesterday in regard to the Interparllamentary Union meet- 
ing here, and in order to be consistent the gentleman should take 
a similar position. 

Mr. FLOOD. I said on yesterday, in regard to a provision of 
this kind, I thought it would be proper if applied to this item. 

Mr. DUPRE. Does not the gentleman think he should offer 
an amendment to that effect? 

Mr. FLOOD. No; the gentleman from Louisiana has a perfect 
right to offer one. 


Mr. DUPRE. I understand the right of the gentleman from 
Louisiana, but my inquiry was in regard to the consistency of 
the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. FLOOD, There is no inconsistency in the position of the 
gentleman from Virginia, because he stated yesterday he thought 
that that provision would be very proper in this item, 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chalrman, while the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia conceded the point of order, I think perhaps he did it in- 
advertently. I do not think the item is subject to the point of 
order. The language of the existing law makes available for 
this fiscal year an appropriation of $40,000 which was made in 


the preceding year. Of course that is no warrant of itself for 


That follows the appropriation for the purpose of defraying 
the expenses incident to the fifteenth national congress against 
alcoholism, 

I think the fact that we authorized the Secretary of State to 
extend the invitation to the governments of the world to send 
delegates to this congress is of itself an authority for us to 
make an appropriation to pay the necessary expenses. It would 
be ridiculous to say that we authorized the Secretary of State 
or the President to extend an invitation to various countries of 
the world to send delegates to a congress to be held in Washing- 
ton and then can not thereby authorize any expenses whatever 
in connection with the reception of those delegates or the hold- 
ing of the congress. That is the authority we have given by 
legislation, the authority to extend the invitation that does not 
expire with this fiscal year. 

Mr. SMITH of New York. To what year does the gentleman 
refer? In what year was that law passed? 

Mr. MANN. It was passed a year ago. This law that I am 
referring to was passed a year ago. It is current law. It is 
the current appropriation act. But it contains the authority to 
extend an invitation. 

We constantly make use of this practice. Where we authorize 
the President to extend an invitation and do not expect that we 
will make any appropriation for it we invariably put in the bill 
a provision that this shall not authorize any expense on the 
part of the United States, because it has always been assumed 
in the House that where we authorize the President to extend 
an invitation and do not provide that the United States should 
be put to no expense we thereby authorize an expense, and if 
se authorize the expense, then the item of appropriation is in 
order. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, the argument of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois, if it were to prevail, would completely 
destroy the rules of the House under which we operate in the 
consideration of appropriation bills, Under the rules no appro- 
priation can be carried in a bill or is in order as an amendment 
unless it is authorized by law, and an appropriation to pay 
the expenses of a convention can not be inferred from un author- 
ity to issue an invitation to Governments to nominate delegates 
to the convention. The provision to which the gentleman refers, 
about Congress inserting provisions to the effect that no ex- 
pense shall be incurred by the United States, is a provision 
which is intended as a notice and as a warning to those in- 
terested in these conventions that they shall not look to the 
Federal Treasury to meet the expense that should be met from 
other sources. 

That practice of acceptance of invitations to participate in 
international conferences or to have international conferences 
meet in the United States and have their expenses defrayed 
by the Government of the United States assumed such propor- 
tions and became such an abuse that Congress provided specifi- 
eally that the Executive shall not extend or accept any in- 
vitations to participate in any international conference or con- 
gress or like event without having specific authority of law to 
do so, and the delegates appointed on behalf of the United States 
to any such conference have no authority, unless it is specifically 
given to extend such an invitation. 

Now, in this instance such an invitation was without authority 
of law extended by the American delegates. Congress, however, 
recognized the situation that frequently arises, that the Govern- 
ment would be embarrassed if it did not acquiesce in nor ratify the 
action of those appointed to represent the Government, and so 
provision has been made to take proper care of this congress, 
I have looked over some of the hearings, and I have found out 
that when this item of $50,000 was reported to the Senate 
and stricken from the House bill on a point of order and the 
item was reported to the Senate carrying $40,000, the statement 
was made that there were no facts upon which it was possible 
to say that $40,000 would be required. Forty thonsand dollars 
has been appropriated, and is at the disposal of the Department 
of State. The only money that could have been expended thus 
far would be the money that necessarily would have been ex- 
pended in connection with whatever correspondence has taken 
place relative to the proposed holding of the convention. There 
is no reason submitted why an additional $10,000 should be 
given. So far as I know there is none. 

So far as the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN] is con- 
cerned, if his argument is to prevail, then practically any kind 
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of an appropriation could be argued in order on an appropria- 
tion bill, This appropriation is not authorized, No statute can 
be found which authorizes an expenditure of money or an appro- 
priation of money to pay the expenses of this congress, The para- 
graph is not in order. But I hope, because I have no desire any 
more than any other Member of this House to prevent the Gov- 
ernment doing the thing to which it is committed, that some 
understanding may be reached by which the money now at the 
disposal of the State Department might be continued at its dis- 
posal for this work. 

Mr. CARY. Mr. Chairman, in reserving the point of order or 
making the point of order, which I will do, it is not with the 
intent of embarrassing the committee or the Secretary of State or 
this Government. All I wish stricken out is the $10,000, not the 
law or section itself. If the gentleman is willing to do that, I will 
merely confine my point of order to the $10,000 in the section. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is the gentleman’s point of order to the 
section or to the $10,000? 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that he can not make it to the whole section now. It is too late. 

Mr. FLOOD. He does not make it to the whole section, as I 
understand. 

Mr. MANN. He made it to the paragraph. Now, just a word 
more on the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Cary] 
has the floor. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield to me 
for a moment? 

Mr. CARY. I will. 

Mr. FLOOD. As I understand, the point of order is only made 
to the $10,000. 

Mr. CARY. I make the point of order to the whole section, 
but the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Foop] asked me if I would 
change it and restrict it to the $10,000, and I said I did not wish 
to strike out the whole section if it would embarrass him. 

ale patio Then the gentleman will withdraw the point of 
order 


Mr. CARY. If you will guarantee that the $10,000 shall be 
stricken out, I will. 
Mr. FLOOD. I will not guarantee anything. I can not tell 


what the Senate of the United States is going to do. I concede 
the point of order on the $10,000. I think the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mann] is right, and I take it that the Chair will 
rule that the point of order against the $10,000 is well taken. 
That is all I can guarantee, 

Mr. MANN. I do not think he will, as it is not well taken. 

Mr. FLOOD. He ought not to. , 

Mr. MANN. I can throw the gentleman’s last argument out 
of the water so quickly that he would admit it himself. 

Mr. FLOOD. If the gentleman concedes the point of order 
on the $10,000, it is not necessary for the Chair to rule. 

Mr. CARY. Mr. Chairman, there seems to be a great deal of 
dispute in the minds of the parliamentarians here; so that, in 
order not to continue the agony longer, I make the point of order 
on the whole section. 

Mr. HARRISON. I make the point of order, Mr. Chairman, 
that it is too late. I asked the gentleman if he made the point 
of order to the whole paragraph or to the $10,000, and he said he 
made it to the $10,000. 

Mr. CARY. I said I made it to the whole paragraph, but 
would restrict it to the $10,000, 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Make it that way, then. 

Mr. CARY. I make the point of order on the whole section. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, just a word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois is recognized. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. FITZGERALD] 
said that no appropriation was in order unless’ previously au- 
thorized by law, but the gentleman is mistaken. The language of 
Rule XXI, paragraph 2, is: 

No appropriation shall be reported in any general appropriation bill, 
or be in order as an amendment thereto, for any expenditure not pre- 
viously authorized by law unless in continuation of appropriations for 
such public works and objects as are already in progress. 

This is not a public work. Public works are physical things, 
but this is an object already in progress. Here is an invitation 
which by legislation we have authorized the Secretary of State 
to extend. It is an object already in progress, A portion of the 
appropriation has been expended already. There was legislation 
authorizing the invitation, so it is an object in progress, an object 
started by the Congress of the United States. 

Mr, FITZGERALD. Of course the decisions do not sustain 
the gentleman from Illinois, 

Mr. DAVIS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I am not going to try to 
be technical; but it is a well-known rule of all legislative bodies 
that a requirement of law to do a thing carries with it all neces- 


sary means to perform the act commanded. We find a law au- 
thorizing the Secretary of State to invite a certain body to con- 
vene in the United States, and under that the ratification of an 
appropriation of $40,000, or something like that amount, hereto- 
fore made. This House is now called upon to add to that appro- 
priation $10,000, following in line that direction. I do not think 
a point of order could possibly lie, even against the $10,000. If 
you move to strike it out, it is a question for the House to con- 
sider, whether $40,000 is proper, or $50,000; but from my view- 
point it is entirely germane to all the action taken heretofore 
and could not be eliminated by a point of order. 

Now, the question raised about most of these people being 
prohibitionists heretofore appointed to these alcoholic investiga- 
tions is certainly not germane. If the President selected pro- 
hibitionists, I suppose he selected them upon the theory that 
they were experts upon alcoholism, which is really in most cases 
a fact. When you send men to school to study the scientific 
questions involved in alcoholism, and graduate them, nine times 
out of ten they come out of college prohibitionists, That is the 
history of such young men. 

I do not think a point of order can possibly lie against even the 


$10,000. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr, Chairman, I call the attention of the 
Chair to the manual, which says that by “ public works and 
objects already in progress” are meant tangible matters like 
buildings, roads, and so forth. 

Mr, MANN. Those are public works, 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Public works and objects, and not the 
duties of officials in executive departments. 

I suggest to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Cary], how- 
ever, so as to relieve the situation and obviate any necessity for 
a ruling, that I understand the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Froo] concedes that the point of order is good as to the $10,000. 
I suggest to the gentleman from Wisconsin that he make his 
point of order to the $10,000, and, as it is conceded, that will 
end it. à 

Mr. FLOOD. When the gentleman from New York [Mr. Frrz- 
GERALD] took the floor I had risen to say that my view of the 
parliamentary situation was that the point of order as to the 
$10,000 was well taken, but that it would not be well taken as 
to the whole paragraph. I concede the point of order as to the 
$10,000, if that is the point of order the gentleman makes. 

Mr. CARY. As long as the chairman of the committee con- 
cedes the point of order as to the $10,000, I am satisfied to make 
it as to the $10,000 instead of to the section, so that the $10,000 
will be stricken out. 

Mr. FLOOD. The gentleman can move to strike it out. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Do not move to strike it out. It goes 


out. 

Mr. CARY. What I want to accomplish is to have the $10,000 
stricken out of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule on the whole 
question. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman from Wisconsin makes 
the point of order to the $10,000, and the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia concedes it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman make the point of 
order only to the $10,000? f 

Mr. CARY. Yes; at the suggestion of gentlemen on that side. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. MANN. I suggest to the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
FLoop] that the language will have to be modified. 

Mr. FLOOD. I offer an amendment. 

Mr. MANN. You had better put it in the language of the 
current law. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I suggest to the gentleman that he offer 
an amendment in lieu of the paragraph. 

Mr. FLOOD. I offer this amendment in lieu of the paragraph: 


Fifteenth International Congress Against Alcoholism: To complete 
the arrangements and provide for the entertainment of the Fifteenth 
International Congress Against Alcoholism to be held in the United 
States, to be expended under such rules and regulations as the Secretary 
of State may prescribe, together with the unexpended balance of pre- 
vious appropriations for the holding of said congress in the United 

tates— 

Leaving out the $10,000. 

Mr. BORLAND. The gentleman should add the words “is 
hereby reappropriated and made available for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1917.” 

Mr. FITZGERALD. You had better put in that language. 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend by inserting the following: 

“ Fifteenth International Congress Against Alcoholism: To compicte 
the arrangements and provide for the entertainment of the Fifteenth 
International Congress Against Alcoholism to be held in the United 
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States, to be expended under such rules and regulations as the Secre- 


ther with the unexpended balance of 


tary of State may prescribe, to 
x olding of said congress in the United 


revious appropriations for the 
Etates is hereby reappropriated.” 

Mr. MANN. For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is this offered as an independent section? 

Mr. MANN. That is in lieu of what is in the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. In lieu of lines 17 to 25, on page 20? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. You want to add the words “and made 
available for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917.” 

Mr. FLOOD, Why not let them hold it any time they 
want to? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. You had better include those words. 

Mr. SMITH of New York. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point 
of order on that amendment, for the purpose of asking the chair- 
man a question. I am not going to make the point of order. I 
‘understand that about $5,000 of the $40,000 has already been 
spent. 

Mr. FLOOD. Some of it; I do not know how much. 

Mr. SMITH of New York. I should like to know just why 
that money has been spent and for what purpose, before the 
convention is held, 

Mr. FLOOD. It has been spent for the purpose of starting 
the congress—getting in communication with the different coun- 
tries that are going to send delegates; for postage, paper, steno- 
graphic work, newspaper work, and things of that kind. 

Mr. SMITH of New York. That would seem to be a rather 
liberal expenditure. 

Mr. FLOOD. I do not say that it is $5,000. There is some- 
thing over $35,000 left. I do not know whether they have 
spent $1,000, $2,000, $3,000, $4,000, or $5,000. My information is 
that something has been spent, and that more than $35,000, but 
less than the whole $40,000, is now available. I do not know 
how much, 

Mr. SMITH of New York. I am not going to make the point 
of order, but I want to suggest in this connection that this 
money heretofore has been spent for junketing, as the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. MEEKER] pointed out yesterday. I want to 
put in the Recorp the suggestion that in the future delegates 
be appointed who are actual scientists, or who actually under- 
stand this subject, and not because they are for or against pro- 
hibition. 

Mr. FLOOD. What does the gentleman mean by the money 
having been spent in junketing? 

Mr. SMITH of New York. I mean that men and their wives 
were sent over, apparently at the expense of the Government, 
to these conventions. They were not scientists; two members 
of the same family were not scientists, and they should not have 
been selected as delegates, 

Mr, FLOOD. Some of them were scientists; and when Con- 
gress appropriated the money and these ladies and gentlemen 
were appointed to attend the convention in Italy, I do not think 
it can be said that the money was spent for junketing when 
it was spent to pay their expenses to the place of meeting. Four 
thousand five hundred dollars was spent for paying the expenses 
of delegates. The President appointed the delegates, and the 
money was used for the purpose of paying their expenses, and I 
do not think the gentleman should characterize that as junketing. 

Mr. SMITH of New York. It is clear that many of the men 
and women appointed were not scientists, and they did not add 
anything to the information of the conyention or to the knowl- 
edge of the United States. 

Mr. FLOOD. I think the statement of the gentleman from 
Missouri yesterday was far afield. All of them may not have 
been scientists, but some of them were. All of them had much 
knowledge as to the suppression of alcoholism, and the exercise 
of this knowledge is what the gentleman from Missouri is op- 
posed to. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, can we have the amendment re- 
ported? It has not been fully reported yet. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend by striking out the h beginning on line 18 and en 
on line 28 45 — 5 the plowing: 2 8 s SIER 2 5 

“To complete the arrangements and provide for the entertainment 
of the Fifteenth International Spa gone Against Alcoholism to be held 
in the United States, to be expended under such rules and regulations as 
the Secretary of State may rescribe, the unexpended balance of previous 
appropriations for the holding of sald congress in the United States is 


hereby . and made available for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1917.” 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend by adding, 
“ Provided, That an itemized account of all expenditures shall 
be reported to Congress.” 

Mr. FLOOD. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. SMITH of New York. Would the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia accept a further amendment, that no part of the appro- 
priation shall be spent for expenses outside of Washington City? 


The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Ilinois. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Add to the amendment the following: 

y Provided, That an itemized account of all expenditures shall be 
reported to Congress.” iy 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment to the 
amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH of New York. Now, Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment, “that no part of the appropriation shall be spent 
for expenses outside of Washington City.” 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the amendment as amended has already been adopted, and 
my point of order is that the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York should have been considered before the 
amendment as amended was ugreed to. 

Mr. SMITH of New York. Mr. Chairman, I offer it as a 
Separate paragraph, “ Provided, That no part of the foregoing 
appropriation shall be spent for expenses outside of the city of 
Washington.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Add to the paragraph as amended the following: 

Provided, That no part of this appropriation shall be expended for 
entertainment outside the city of Washington.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

The question was taken, and on a division there were 82 ayes 
and 14 noes, 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CLINE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. During the consideration of this bill for the last two 
or three years questions have arisen on the floor of the House 
relative to what became of the student interpreters appointed 
under the Diplomatic and Consular appropriation bill. The gen- 
tleman from Illinois last year made that inquiry. Since 1903 
we have been appropriating $10,000 or more a year for the ap- 
pointment of student interpreters. We have also been making 
appropriations for tuition services for the ostensible purpose of 
bringing these students into the Consular Service. 

I do not presume that there are many Members of Congress 
who have any understanding or knowledge of what finally be- 
comes of the appropriations and the students nominated for 
these places, Accordingly I asked the Secretary of State, or 
Mr. Carr, representing that department, for an abstract of the 
appointees showing the appointments, promotions, and posi- 
tions they now hold in the service. The abstract is very short, 
but it takes up every person appointed under the provisions of 
the law, and I would like to have it incorporated in the Record 
for the information of the Members. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLINE. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. Generally speaking, what becomes of these 
students? 

Mr. CLINE. I think they are largely incorporated into the 
service. There are now serving as consuls and vice consuls— 
28 in China, 11 in Japan, and 13 in Turkey. Some of these 
students occupy inferior positions. 

Mr. MANN. How much have we appropriated; $10,000 in 
Turkey every year for 10 or 15 years? 

Mr. CLINE. These student interpreters are to be educated 
and distributed wherever, in their respective countries, the State 
Department sees fit to send them. 

Mr. MANN. Not at all; there are 10 in Turkey, and, I think, 
6 in Japan. 

Mr. CLINE. The abstract sets out who they were and where 
they are. 

Mr. MANN. If we have been educating 150 student inter- 
preters and now have 28 in China and 13 in Turkey or Asia, we 
are doing pretty well. Student interpreters were authorized for 
China in 1903, 10 in number; to the embassy in Japan, 1907, 
6 in number; in the embassy in Turkey, 1909, 10 in number. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLINE. Yes. 

Mr. ROGERS. The gentleman recalls that in the Executive 
order of 1906 provision was made for the promotion of student 
interpreters and other subordinates to the lower grades of consul 
if their merit was sufficient to warrant it. Has the gentleman 
any information as to how many student interpreters in the last 
10 years since that order was promulgated have been in fact 
promoted to the grade of consul? 

Mr. CLINE. A very large number of these student inter- 
preters have been promoted from inferior positions to positions 
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of more dignity and efficiency in the service, and this abstract ($1,500) to 1 — 7 30, 1908; also vice 
I have from the State Department, I will say, sets out in detail 2 oe 1 27. 1808. 4 am be qice and. deputy consu) — 
each individual person, as to the position he has held, and his | Hankow. february 17. 1000; vice and 2 consul = at Mukden, 


promotion. I think, as a matter ef information, it ought to be | December interpreter at Tilentsin, ruary 1911; also 
incorporated in the Recor, and I ask that that be done. 717 8 July 10, 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 1912; reappointed consul at ‘on, November t4, 1912; * vice 
to extend his remarks im the Record. Is there objection? and deputy consul at Saigon, February 27, 1913, but not act as 
There was no: objection. ws Hamilton Butler, i erretor, April 10, 1905; 5; interpreter 
The abstract referred to is as. follows: ($1,500) to the consulate general at Shanghai, Apri 8, ; interpre- 
ter ($1,800), Shanghai, November oi pte ; also vice —.— ponies consul 


eral, November 27, 1908; vice 1 sappe generat and also 
nterpreter at Tientsin ($1, 500), ‘april 901 soporo tan y vieo eo — 

temporarily, at Newchwang, January 19, ~ 

deputy consul general at Tientsin, ebru: ag 191 0; — solr Sie 

and 3 consul general and also interpreter at Canton, mber 30, 

pay er — as interpreter, also vice and deputy consul general, at 
nton, 1913, 


Mukden, September 14, 1 tired as student interpreter and ap- 
pointed interpreter 5 SF March 20. 1007: vice and deputy consul 
gr eT Japanese 3 to the em- 


Ann R. Peck, student inte 1806 
Chinese secretary 15 — —.— kes ation at Peking. 425 000) 3 9, 1908 ; 
Chinese pecan Nhs om at P ($3. 600), September 11. 
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and deputy consul eral at Canton, ober 6, 1904; vice and deputy 3; consul of class 8 by act approved February 5, 1915; appoin 
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Charles P. MeKiernan, student interpreter, March 10, 1911; deputy 
consul general, Shanghai, June 30, 1913; interpreter ($1,500), October 
4, 1913; vice and deputy consul general, Mukden, December 1, 1914; 
interpreter ($1,650), July 1, 1914; vice and deputy consul general, 
Tientsin. January 5, 1915; vice consul, Tientsin, February 6, 1915. 

John K. Davis, student interpreter, March 12, 1912; deputy consul 
general, Shanghai. June 7, 1913; interpreter ($1,500), June 1913: 
vice and deputy consul general, Canton, September 16, 1913; vice and 
deputy consul, Chefoo, March 17, 1914; interpreter ($1,650), July 1 
1914; interpreter (51.800), October 20, 1914; consul of class 8 an 
assigned to Antung, June 8, 1915. 

Alexander Krisel, student interpreter, March 12, 1912; vice and 
deputy consul at Swatew, September 29, 1913: vice and deputy consul, 
Chefoo, December 14, 1914; interpreter SELO Chefoo, December 14, 
1914; vice consul, Shanghai, March 1, 1915. 

Carl D. Meinhardt, student interpreter, March 12, 1912; deputy con- 
sul neral, Hankow, October 3, 1913; vice consul and interpreter 
($1,500). Chefoo, September 1, 1915. 

William S. Howe, student interpreter, April 4. 1914. 

Ernest B. Price, student interpreter, April 4, 1914. 

Clarence J. Spiker, student interpreter, April 4, 1914. 

Samuel Sokobin, student interpreter, April 4, 1914. 

Andrew J. Brewer, student interpreter, March 24. 1915. 

Jay C. Huston, student interpreter, March 24, 1915. 

Eugene M. Lamb, student interpreter, August 12, 1915. 

Albert C. Chapin, student interpreter, October 15, 1915. 

John B. Nicholson, student interpreter, October 15, 1915. 

Joseph E. Jacobs, student interpreter, October 15, 1915. 


JAPAN, 


Adolph A. Williamson, student interpreter, October 8, 1906; vice and 
deputy consul at Dalny, ber 10, 1908; interpreter ($1,500) 
December 10, 1908; consul at Antung ($2,500), August 19, 1911; cons 
at Tansul ($3,000), September 18, 1913; consul at Dainy ($3,500), 
May 5, 1914; consul of class 6 by act approved February 5, 1915. 

Charles Lyon Chandler, student interpreter, October 8, 1906; vice 
consul at Tansul, December 29, 1906; vice consul at Dalny, March 20, 
1907 ; transferred to be American consular assistant, August 1, 1908. 

John K. Caldwell, student interpreter, October 8, 1906; vice and 
deputy consul general at Yokohama, April 16, 1909 ; 3 ($1,500), 
April 16, 1909; assistant Japanese secretary to the em ssy to Japan, 
December 4, 1909 ($2,000) ; vice consul at Dalny, gr stad Janu- 
ary 17 to February 17, 1911; consul at Vladivostok (53.500), August 
1, 1914; consul of class 6 by act approved February 5, 1915. 

Alfred Salisbury, student interpreter, August 27, 1907; resigned 
September 22, 1908, 

Sdwin L. Neville, student Interpreter, August 27, 1907; vice and 
deputy consul at Dalny, August 6, 1909, to tember 30, 1909; in- 
terpreter ($1,500) to the consulate general at Seoul, March 29, 1910; 
vice and deputy consul general at Seoul, February 25, 1911; vice and 
deputy consul at Dalny, November 10, 1911; vice and ‘ee consul 

neral at Seoul, January 17, 1912; interpreter ($1,650), January 

5. 1912: consul at Antung ($2,500), September 18, 1913; consul at 
8 $5,000), May 5, 1914; consul of class 7 by act approved Febru- 
ary 5, S 

Teana R. Eldridge, jr., student interpreter, January 14, 1909; in- 
terpreter ($1.500) to consulate general at Yokohama, March 18, 1911; 
deputy consul general at Yokohama, June 30, 1911; resigned, to take 
effect September 8. 1912. 

Joseph W. Ballantine, student interpreter, June 2, 1909: interpreter 
(51300 at Kobe, August 31, 1911 gepu consul at Kobe, December 18, 

911: deputy consul general at Yokohama, June 11, 1912; interpreter 
3 March 1. 1912; vice and deputy consul at Tansul, November 
, 1912; deputy consul general at Yokohama, October 7, 1913; vice 
and deputy consul general at Yokohama, June 25, 1914; assistant 
Japanese secretary to the embassy at Tokyo ($2,000), August 1, 1914. 
larold C. Huggins, student interpreter, April 1, 1910; vice and 
deputy consul at Nagasaki, mber 5, 191 1 Stare z 
December 5, 1912; deputy consul general at Yokohama, March 14, 191 į 
3 at Yokohama, February 6, 1915; interpreter ($1,650), Apri! 
Raymond S. Curtice, student 8 April 1, 1910; vice and 
deputy consul at Dalny, December 6, 1912; interpreter ($2 500), Decem- 
ber 18, 1912; interpreter at Yokohama, March 11, 1913; deputy consul 
general at Yokohama, July 7, 1913; vice and deputy consu 
Seoul, October 7, 1913; vice consul at Seoul, February 6, 1915. 

Max D. Kirjasoff, student interpreter, March 10, 1911; vice and 
deputy consul at Tansul, August 6, 1913; interpreter ($1,500), August 
6, 1913s deputy consul general at Yokohama, October 20, 1913; deputy 
consul general at Seoul, February 12, 1914; deputy consul general at 
Yokohama, Apri 18, 1914; vice consul at Yokohama, February 6, 1915; 
interpreter ($1,650), ge E: 1915. 

Henry B. Hitchcock, student interpreter, March 12, 1912; interpreter 
($1,500), March 23, 1915; vice consul at Yokohama, July 6, 1915. 

Eugene H, Dooman, student Interpreter, March 12, 1912; vice consul 
a: 1 interpreter ($1,500) at Kobe, May 7, 1915. 

Erle R. Dickover, student interpreter, April 4, 1914. 

William R. Langdon, student interpreter, April 4, 1914. 

Harvey T. Goodier, student interpreter, April 4, 1914. 

TURKEY. 

Arthur H. Leavitt, student interpreter, June 2, 1909; vice and 
22, 1910; assigned to consulate general 

September 20, 1910: interpreter (31,500), „July 25, 
interpreter to the consulate general at Constantinople, ber 

; assistant Turkish secretary of the embassy to Turkey 
($2,000), August 5, 1912. 

John L. Binda, student inte: 
consul at Saloniki, January 23, 


reter, June 2, 1909; vice and deputy 
1911; interpreter ($1,500), Cairo, 


August 5, 1912; depu consul eral, Cairo, De be: 1912; 
resigned Ma 28, 19 5. Tt N 


y 
Lewis Heck, student aired Prey June 2, 1909; assigned to consulate 
at Jerusalem tember 20, 1910; vice and deputy consul at Jerusalem, 

ber 17, 1910; interpreter ($1,500), January 9, 1912; deputy con- 
sul general at . ugust 26, 1912; vice con at Con- 
stantinople, February 6, 1915. 

Samuel Edelman, student interpreter, June 2, 1909; detailed to con- 
sulate general, Constantinople, May 23, 1911; deputy consul general, 
Constantinople, July 14, 1911; interpreter ($1,500), January 24, 1912; 
vice and deputy consul, Jerusalem, August 26, 1912; vice consul, 
Aleppo; April 6, 1915; detailed as interpreter at Beirut, November 30, 


Ralph F. Chesbrough, student interpreter, 1 755 
sul general at Constantinople, June 25, i9 $ 
August 4, 1913; vice and deputy consul general and BETT NE Beirut, 
September 18, 1913; vice con 15; 


Beirut, February 6, 19 interpreter 
($1,650), April 21, 1915. 23 


Leland B. Morris, student interpreter, April 1, 1910; deputy consul, 
Saloniki, June 25, 1912; vice and deputy consul, Saloniki, ober 25 
1912; interpreter ($1,650), a 4, 1913; vice and d uty consul 

1 Smyrna, December 8, 1913; vice consul at Smyrna, February 6, 


Ralph H. Bader, student interpreter, April 1, 1910; interpreter 
($1,000) to the American Legation and consular agent at Teheran, 
Febru: 8, 1912; also clerk in the American Legation at Teheran 
March 8, 1912; 5 ($1,000) to the American Legation and 
consulate general to Persia a: d vice and deputy consul eral at 
Teheran, July 1, 1912; vice consul at Teheran, February 6, 1915. 

Frank B. Rairden, student interpreter, March 10, 1911; detailed for 
duty in the consulate general at Cairo, December 24, 1912; deput 
consul general at Cairo, May 27, 1914; vice consul, Cairo, February 5, 


1915; resigned April, 1915. 

George W. Young, student interpreter, March 10, 1911; deputy con- 
sul general and interpreter ($1 ), Constantinople, September 13, 
1913; vice and deputy consul, ut, June 23, 1914; in at 
perai 1 8, 1914; vice and deputy consul at Aleppo, Novem- 

88 1 student interpreter, March 10, 1911; resigned Feb- 
ruar; 5 k 

Adolph Van Hemert Engert, student interpreter, March 12, 1912; 
interpreter ($1,500) at Constantinople, July 1, 1914; vice consul, Con- 
stantinople, bruary 12, 1915. 

Winthrop R. Cole, student interpreter, March 12, 1912; resigned to 
take effect January 31, 1913. 

Montefiore Judelsohn, student interpreter, March 12 81 Pt 57 

1. J, 


1, 1910; deputy con- 
interpreter ($1,500), 


8 ate 3 February A 1915; interpreter 
p 5 > 

Charles E. Allen, student interpreter, April 4, 1914; assi 
ember 3, 1915. pe eae 


consular agent, Adrianople, Septem * 1 

Erwin F. Lange, student interpreter, April 4, 1914; assigned as con- 
sular agent at Brusa, September 3, 1915. 

George L. Brandt, student interpreter, March 24, 1915. 

Bernard Gottlieb, student interpreter, May 1, 1915. 
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[Mr. CARY addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 


Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, my colleague on the committee, 
the gentleman from New York, Mr. Mort, is unavoidably de- 
tained, and he asked me to secure permission for him to extend 
his remarks in the Recorp upon this bill. Is it in order to make 
that request in the committee? 

The CHAIRMAN. It is. 

Mr. ROGERS. Then I make that request. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it will be so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read. 


1916. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Purchase and repair, consular premises: Purchase, alteration, and 
repair of consular premises, or purchase of a site and the erection 
thereon of a suitabie building or buildings, for the use of the consulate 
general at Shanghai, including the residences of officers, $150,000. 

Mr. COX. Mr, Chairman, I reserve the point of order on 
that; and I think in order to save time I may just as well make 
it, because it is my intention to do so. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, that is not subject to the point of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
Virginia. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, that is made in pursuance of the 
law, and I will read that law to the Chairman: 

Re it enacted, cte., That the Secretary of State be, and he is hereby, 
nuthorized to acquire in foreign countries such sites and buildings as 
may be appropriated for 4 Congress for the use of the diplomatic and 
consular establishments of the United States, and to alter, repair, and 
furnish the said buildings; suitable buildings for this purpose to be 
either 8 or erected, as to the Secretary of State may seem best, 
and all buildings so acquired for the Diplomatic Service shall be used 
both as the residences of diplomatic officials and for the offices of the 
diplomatic establishment: Provided, however, That not more than the 
sum of $500,000 shall be expended In any fiscal year under the authoriza- 
tion herein made: And provided further, That in submitting estimates 
of appropriation to the Secretary of the 3 for transmission to 
the House of Representatives, the Secretary of State shall set forth a 
limit of cost for the acquisition of sites and buildings and for the con- 
struction, alteration, repair, and furnishing of buildings at each place 
in which the ex nditure is pro (which limit of cost shall not ex- 
ceed the sum of $150,000 at any one place) and which limit shall not 
thereafter be exceeded in any case, except by new and express authoriza- 
tion of Congress. 

Approved, February 17, 1911. 

This item against which the gentleman makes the point of 
order is for the purchase, alteration, and repair of consular 
premises, or the purchase of a site and the erection thereon of 
n sultable building or buildings for the use of the consulate 
general at Shanghai, including residences of officers. This 
committee is authorized by law to report not exceeding $500,000 
for this purpose, and not exceeding at any one place $150,000 
for this purpose. This item comes within the provisions of the 
law. I concede that the succeeding item is subject to a point 
of order. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I think the argument made by the 
gentleman from Virginia is well made. I recollect the statute 
was passed several years ago, but for the time being it had 
escuped my recollection. Under the authority read by the 
gentioman from Virginia I think it is not subject to the point 
of order. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask the gentleman 
from Virginia a question. This item comes under the terms 
of the so-called Lowden Act? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes, 

Mr. MANN. Does the next item also? 

Mr. FLOOD. The next item exceeds the limitation in the 
Lowden Act. The Lowden Act authorizes us to make an appro- 
priation of only $150,000 at any one place. 

Mr, MANN. It is supposed to come within the provisions of 
the Lowden Act except as to the amount? 

Mr. FLOOD, No. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is overruled. 

Mr. SMITH of New York. Mr, Chairman, does not the Lowden 
Act refer to diplomatic and consular buildings? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of New York. Does the next paragraph refer to 
that—that is, for other buildings? 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, that is true. The gentleman from 
New York is correct about that. 

The CHAIRMAN. Discussion of the succeeding item is not in 
order. It has not yet been read. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Purchase, alteration, and repair of premises, or purchase of a site 
and the erection thereon of a suitable building or bultdings, for the use 
of the United States court, jall, t office, marshal's and other Govern- 
ment offices at Shanghai, and residences of officers, $205,000, 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, on that I reserve the point of order. 
I do not think the Lowden Act covers that. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Chairman, will not the gentleman re- 
serve his point of order? 

Mr. COX. Lreserve the point of order. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Chairman, during my recent visit to 
China I was greatly impressed with the fact that it was charac- 
teristic of the Chinese that when dealing with foreigners they 
were impressed only by what they personally saw of them or their 
belongings, and that their idea of the greatness of a nation was 
ave entirely by the evidences of its wealth and power visible 
to them, 


The Chair will hear the gentleman from 
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Most Foreign nations realizing this have seized every opportu- 
nity to present what is known in China as “face” and have se- 
cured every concession made to them by the Chinese Govern- 
ment, using the ground not only to establish thereon their con- 
sular and other governmental buildings but concentrating on 
these concessions all of their commercial and manufacturing in- 
terests where they can be under the protection of their home gov- 
ernment, as these concessions are policed by the governments to 
whom they are made. 

This is not true of our Government, although on the most 
friendly basis with the Chinese Government, so much so that 
we have always been offered the best of the concessions, we 
have refused to take advantage of their offer and to-day find our- 
selyes not in a position to present the “face” that the other 
large commercial powers are able to do, and our interests suffer 
accordingly. 

In Hankow, the “ Pittsburgh of China,” the greatest manufac- 
turing city in China, located 600 miles up the Yangtze River, 
and yet doing a commercial business in ocean shipping, having 
30 feet of water at its wharves, the Chinese Government offered 
our Government at a low price a favorably located concession, 
facing on the bund—or water front—and alongside of the con- 
cessions made to other nations. This was refused by our Gov- 
ernment, and immediately taken up by the Japanese and is now 
occupied by them, The ground alone is now worth ten times the 
price at which it was offered to us. As a contrast to what might 
have been had we accepted this concession, our consulate is at 
present situated on the first floor of a private residence and has 
nothing about it to impress anyone with the greatness of our 
Nation. 

In Tientsin, where we have a full regiment of soldiers, we 
rent our consulate, and also barracks and officers’ quarters for 
the soldiers, all located in the city notwithstanding that there 
is a piece of ground on the bund large enough to accommodate 
all of our operations, saving in cost, compared with the rents at 
present paid and calculating the cost on a 3 per cent basis, 
more than it would cost us to buy this ground and erect build- 
ings thereon. This piece of ground is still under option by our 
Government and is now occupied by the British Government 
under an agreement that we can take it over at any time upon 
payment for the buildings erected upon it. Again, in this im- 
portant city we have lost “ face.” 

In Shanghai, the “New York of the East,” we have made 
numerous errors. Originally what is now known as the inter- 
national concession was made by the Chinese Government to 
the United States and refused by us. To-day it is under the 
joint rule of a board composed of five Englishmen, one Ameri- 
can, and one Russian. This property is in the foreign section 
of the city, and the ground alone is worth over a hundred mil- 
Hon dollars. In this concession and near the bund are found 
all of the large foreign banking and business concerns, and 
property is worth ten times as much as it was 20 years ago, 
Of course ground has become very desirable along the bund 
and most of it is worth far more than the property offered the 
United States Government, which is just across Soochow Creek 
from the concession and is between the German and Japanese 
properties. It is the most available site that can be purchased 
at the present time, and considering the prices placed upon 
other properties the price asked is reasonable. Should our 
Government lose this location it will be forced to go upon one 
of the back streets, which would be a severe blow to our 
prestige. I understood, when I was in China, that there was 
another nation which would purchase this site if we did not 
take up our option. 

At the present time we have housed in the two buildings 
rented by the Government the consul general's office, the United 
States court and jail, the post office, and the United States 
Marine and Health Service. The buildings are well built and 
can be used for years without change, and although they are 
not as impressive as some of the consulate buildings of other 
nations their location at the mouth of Soochow Creek is so com- 
manding that it helps to correct the lack of impressiveness. 

Mr. SMITH of New York. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. EDMONDS. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of New York. Does the gentleman know how 
much rent we are paying for property which can be abandoned 
for rental purposes if this building is constructed? 

Mr. EDMONDS. At present we pay a rental of over $5,000 
gold for use of about one-half property, and our tenancy is 
subject to an option to purchase which will expire in a few 
months. If no action is taken by this body and the property is 
not purchased by other parties, it will only be possible to retain 
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this property under a greatly increased rental or to purchase it 
at a greatly increased cost.’ 

As a comparison in value, I am able to give the values of a 
few properties on the Shanghai Bund reduced to the price per 
acre: Union Assurance Oo., $392,040 per acre; Bank de l'Indo- 
Chine, $318,632 per acre; Siemssen & Co., $705,672 per acre; 
and American consulate site, $347,173. 

I can not too earnestly impress upon the House the necessity 
for acting at this time, and trust that for our future prestige 
and commercial advantage the bill to purchase the buildings and 
grounds will pass. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. EDMONDS. May I ask the privilege of extending my 
remarks in the RECORD? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Reconp. Is 
there objection. [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I think the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Cooper] wanted to be heard. 

Mr. COX. Then I will reserve the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Wisconsin desire 
to be heard on the point of order? 2 

Mr. COX. I will reserve the point of order if the gentleman 
from Wisconsin wants to make a statement. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the 
gentleman from Virginia whether it will be possible, if the 
point of order be sustained and all of lines 6 to 10, inclusive, 
page 21, be stricken out, for the United States Government to 
purchase any property on the water front at Shanghai? 

Mr. FLOOD. My opinion is it would not; but the appropria- 
tion of $150,000 was not subject to the point of order, and has 
been passed. Now, the gentleman from Indiana makes the point 
of order against the next item of $205,000. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. May I ask the gentleman a 
question? Suppose this item in line 10 be reduced to $150,000, so 
it may come within the law, would it not be possible to enter 
upon negotiations to acquire the site suggested in the para- 
graph, and thereby save the site which the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania referred to? 7 

Mr. FLOOD. I do not think there would be any law if we 
reduced it, because this is for other purposes than buying a 
building for the Diplomatic and Consular Service. This is for 
a court. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. I see. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Rogers], a member of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, has just called my attention to the report 
page 56—of the hearing before our committee last January, 
during which he asked Mr. Carr, of the State Department, the 
precise question that I just put to the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. Froop], and I invite the attention of the.gentleman from 
Indiana 

Mr. COX. I have read the 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. To this testimony of Mr. Carr. 
It is not necessary for me to vouch for the character of Mr. 
Carr, nor for the high standing he has with all people who have 
had business with him at the Department of State: 


Mr. Rocers. The $150,000, which is not subject to the point of order, 
would not alone do you very much would it, Mr. Carr? 

. Cane. No; because we could neither get this piece of property 
nor could we get any other that would be adequate. 


The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cox] will notice the express 
statement of the representative of the State Department that 
the $150,000 which we have appropriated by the previous para- 
graph, or will appropriate if the paragraph shall become a law, 
would do no good at all, because it would not enable us to buy 
either this property on the water front or any elsewhere that 
would be adequate. 

Mr. Chairman, it is well for the House, I think, to be re- 
minded of what consulates are and of the advisability where 
possible of keeping all of the representatives of our Government 
together in offices in close proximity to the consulate building. 

A consulate is a business office. Consuls perform no diplo- 
matic function. Our consuls are really business agents for the 
American people. As a business agent it is a consul's duty to 
try in all honorable ways to extend our trade in the country 
where the consulate is located. That is one of the chief pur- 
poses of a consulate. 

Now, at Shanghai—and I visited Shanghai a few years ago— 
is one ef the most magnificent water fronts in the world—in- 
comparably the finest water front in the Orient—an avenue lined 
on one side by banks—some of these being branches of the 
principal international banks of Europe—by great business 
houses, and by the handsome, commodious consulate buildings of 


Great Britain, Germany, France, Japan, and other mations. As 
our steamer passed slowly along that superb water front we all 
were astonished to see floating over those consulate buildings the 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
Chairman, that the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Coon] 
may proceed for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I was about to speak of our 
astonishment to see flying proudly from those fine Government 
buildings the flags of our commercial rivals, and of our regret 
that nowhere could we see the flag of the United States. We 
were told that our consulate was on a back street. On reaching 
it we soon were reminded by our official representatives that 
this Government was making a serious mistake in keeping our 
consulate housed in such a building and in so bad a location; 
that an appearance of business thrift about a consulate is im- 
portant in any country, but especially so in the Orient; and that 
they had found our poor, badly located quarters in that city a 
great drawback in their efforts to extend our trade. Since then 
the consulate was removed to the premises it now occupies on 
the water front, this being the property that the pending para- 
graph is intended to purchase. 

This particular piece of property is located between the con- 
sulate of Germany and that of Japan, and is absolutely the only 
piece of property which we can purchase on that water front for 
our business building. I do not know who the owners are ex- 
cept by name, nor have I ever had a communication from any 
one of them, either directly or indirectly. My knowledge of the 
subject comes only from the testimony of the State Department 
officials who appeared before the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
of the House and from my own personal observations while 
visiting Shanghai. 

The foreign trade of China before the present European war 
broke out was annually more than $740,000,000. The city of 
Shanghai alone did more than 42 per cent—nearly one-half—of 
that business, or more than $300,000,000, expert and import. The 
city is located on the River, and that great stream, 
with its tributaries, enables vessels drawing considerable water 
to reach one-third of the vast domain of China. Our commercial 
rivols know all this, and they are getting that trade. We have 
only 10 per cent of it. 

The rapidity of the growth of the city’s foreign trade is re- 
markable. In 1880 it was $40,000,000, and in 1913, as I said 
before, it was more than $300,000,000, and of this we did only 10 
per cent, We have the right to look for a larger, much larger, 
share of that trade. We can get it only by taking advantage of 
every legitimate business opportunity in China. One such oppor- 
tunity is now before us. This Government ought to have a re- 
spectable business house on that water front. Remember that 
Shanghai is a city surrounded by a stone wall pierced by gates. 
All foreigners, including the people of the United States, are lim- 
ited to a very restricted area inside of the walled city, and that 
area can not be extended. The situation in Shanghai is wholly 
exceptional, unlike that of any other consulate. I hope that the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cox] will not make a point of or- 
der against this item. We have an option on that property, 
which, as I understand, will expire in two months. If the Gov- 
ernment of Great Britain, or of Germany, or of Japan, or if some 
great Japanese steamship company should buy that property, the 
Government of the United States could never have a business 
office—and a consulate is a business office—on the water front in 
Shanghai, the city destined to become the London of the Orient. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin has expired. The point of order is sustained. The Clerk 
will read. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, did the Chair 
give the gentleman from Indiana an opportunity to renew his 
point of order? Did the gentleman renew it? 

Mr. COX. No; I made the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Acquisition of legation premises at Panama City, Panama: For the 
erection at the city of — on to be presented by the 
Government of Panama, of a suitable buil: for the use of the lega- 
tion to Panama, both as a residence of the minister and for the offices 
ot the of the building, 
$100,000, or so m 


legation and for the necessary furnishing 
as may be necessary. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on the 
paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois reserves a 
point of order on the paragraph. J 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, for the purpose of asking a question of the chairman of 
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the committee. As I recall, in the act which authorizes these 
buildings to be constructed there was a limitation that not 
more than $500,000 should be expended in any one year. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. FLOOD. That is correct. 

Mr. CULLOP. I notice a number of items in this bill for 
the erection of these buildings. I would like to ask the chair- 
man if more than $500,000 is authorized in this bill for that 
purpose? 

Mr. FLOOD. Only $350,000, I think. 

Mr. CULLOP. All the items together? 

Mr. FLOOD. One at Shanghai, $150,000; one at Panama, at 
$100,000; and one at Habana, $100,000. 

Mr. CULLOP. So that it comes within the limitation pre- 
scribed by the statute for this purpose, and does not exceed the 
expenditure of $500,000 for any one year? 

Mr. FLOOD. No. 

Mr. CULLOP. I thought it well to keep in view the limita- 
tion contained in the law authorizing the construction of these 
buildings, in order that ro difficulty might arise hereafter 
about the same. I can readily see if more than the amount 
should be authorized here now serious difficulties might arise 
and embarrass the work. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gentleman 
from Virginia if he is familiar with the item in the sundry civil 
bill relating to the American Legation building at Panama? 

Mr. FLOQD. I would like to have the gentleman read the 
item. 

Mr. MANN. I did not know that it had been called to the 
attention of the gentleman. The sundry civil bill, which was re- 
cently reported to the House, carried the items in reference to 
the Panama Canal, and so forth, and so on. One of the items in 
the sundry civil bill relates to the American Legation building. 
It is in connection with some other matters, but it reads this 
way: 

And exclusive of the fair value of the American Legation bullding in 
Panama, as 8 by the penes of War and the Secretary of 
State. which building Is authorized to be transferred without charge to 
the jurisdiction of the Secretary of State. 

The purpose of that is to turn over to the State Department 
the building now belonging to the Government of the United 
States under the Panama Canal act as a legation building. The 
question is whether that will fully take care of the needs of a 
legation building at Panama. We certainly do not want to spend 
money unless it be necessary there. 

Mr. FLOOD. No; and the State Department will not spend 
it unless it Is necessary. 

Mr. COX. I do not know about that. 

Mr. FLOOD. But they are very anxious to have a legation 
building. I think I can make that statement without qualifica- 
tion. 

Mr. MANN. The gentfman knows the pressure that has been 
brought to bear on the State Department in reference to this 
from outside sources? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes. A representative of the State Department 
approached me the other day in reference to an appropriation 
of $350,000, I think it was, for the purpose of securing an em- 
bassy building at Petrograd, and our ambassador at Paris has 
in mind a building that can be bought very cheaply now if Con- 
gress will make the appropriation. But I have talked with 
Mr. Phillips with reference to the Russian embassy building, and 
he said he would be very willing to substitute Russia for Pan- 
ama, but it was essential to put up a proper building at Panama 
at this time, though it was not as important as it would be in 
Russia. I told him that I did not think the committee would 
entertain the proposition, as it would involve too much money. 
They think that a proper building at Panama is necessary on 
account of the fact that other nations have their buildings there, 
and it is a place where a great many people will visit, and it 
will accomplish as much good, probably, for the country as the 
expenditure at any other embassy or legation, except that he 
preferred this Russian proposition because the property at this 
time could be bought very cheaply. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman knows that this item contem- 
plated that a certain piece of land should be given to the Govern- 
ment. That land is located outside of the city of Panama, quite 
a distance from the city, at a very inconvenient place for any- 
body going through Panama to visit. 

Mr. FLOOD. It has not been designated, and I have no idea 
that the department would accept a site any considerable dis- 
tance outside of the city of Panama. 

Mr. MANN. It is a part of that same real-estate deal in refer- 
ence to a Government exposition. ‘ 

Mr. FLOOD. The gentleman made that statement on the floor 
of the House last year, and when the representatives of the State 


Department were before the committee this year we took occa- 
sion to go into it somewhat, and developed the fact that the gen- 
tleman from Illinois was mistaken. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, I am not mistaken. I have talked with the 
representatives of Panama in reference to it. 

Mr. FLOOD. The representatives of the State Department 
who read the gentleman’s statement made on the floor of the 
House last year stated to us that the gentleman was mistaken. 

Mr. MANN. Then the representatives of the State Depart- 
ment are not informed. 

Mr. FLOOD. They said the gentleman from Illinois was not 
informed. 

Mr. MANN. My information comes at first hand. 

Mr. FLOOD. Their information also comes at first hand. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Where is this land to be donated? I 
have been in Panama seven times. I get my information at 
first hand myself. 

Mr. FLOOD. I do not know where it is to be located. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. There is no land in the city of Panama, 
unless you go away outside, that can be granted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I ask that the time of whatever gentle- 
man has the floor may be extended five minutes. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I ask for recognition, and yield to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Frrzgera.p] for a state- 
ment. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The Panama Canal Commission took 
over a building in the city of Panama when they acquired the 
rights of the French company. The State Department has been 
endeavoring to get possession of that building to use for a 
legation. ‘The canal commission has no use for the building. 
It is a very substantial structure, one of the most substantial 
and one of the finest buildings in the city of Panama. We carry 
in the sundry civil bill a provision, put there at the suggestion 
of Gen. Goethals, to turn the building over to the State De- 
partment without expense. 

I find that there is a good deal of exaggeration about these 
legation buildings, I have been all over Panama. I have been 
down there seven times, and it takes a guide to find these 
legation buildings, with the exception of one, and to identify 
them. They do not add a thing to the prestige of any govern- 
ment, and the best building of the lot is this building that we 
propose to turn over to the State Department. One of the 
legation buildings is rather attractive, because it recedes a 
little, and there are some tropical plants outside of it; but the 
architecture of Panama is such that most of the residences are 
above business places. You can not tell anything about them 
from the outside. The business houses are on the ground floor 
and the residences are on the upper floors, and they are all 
barricaded, as if everybody were afraid that there was about 
to be an uprising at any moment and that a mob would take 
possession of the buildings. It seems to me that if the State 
Department gets this building, it will be all that is wanted. 
I should think that for $100,000 you could build a whole public 
park full of buildings, judging from what I have seen of them. 
I have spent a lot of time in Panama. It is like going from 
here over to the Senate, from where the committee would be 
located. I have walked all over it and driven all over it, in 
those little vehicles that they have there, and I am convinced 
that if the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Froop] had ever been 
in Panama, if anybody had the temerity to ask him for $100,000 
for a building exclusive of site, he would suggest that that man 
be sent to St. Elizabeth’s for examination. That is not an ex- 
aggerated statement. There are a number of gentlemen on the 
floor of this House who have been there and who know the 
situation and the conditions. I can not understand this, ex- 
cept on the theory that those who make the suggestion have 
never been in Panama. s 

Mr. HARRISON. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRISON. Did the State Department appear before 
the committee and recommend this provision in the sundry civil 
bill? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No; they did not. Gen. Goethals told 
us that they had been trying to get the building for several 
years, that the Canal Commission could not turn it over because 
they had no authority to transfer it, and he asked for that au- 
thority and to exclude it from the sums for which bonds could 
be issued. The Canal Commission has no use for the building, 
the Department of State needs one, and this is one of the best 
buildings in Panama. 

Mr. HARRISON. How far is this building located from the 
site of the exposition grounds, where they propose to locate 
this legation building? 
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Mr. EVANS. About 2 miles. 
Mr. FITZGERALD. The exposition grounds are outside the 
city. 

Mr. FLOOD. This site that the Republic of Panama is going 
to give is not on the exposition grounds at all. It is in the 
city of Panama. : 

Mr. FITZGERALD. There are no vacant lots in the city. 

Mr. FLOOD. They could tear down one of those buildings. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The city of Panama extends out. I 
suppose there are unbuilt sections of it, but I should think 
this would be a very unwise thing. 

Mr. CLINE. Does the gentleman know where the legations 
of Cuba, Spain, and France are located at this time? 

Mr. FITZGERALD, Ihave had them all pointed out to me, but 
I car not distinguish them now in my mind. I have had men 
take me to see them. There is one of them that is attractive, 
and that stands out from the general run of buildings there. 
The streets of Panama are-not as wide as half of the corridor 
of the lobby of this House. 

Mr, CLINE. What I wanted to inquire is, How far is this 
building which it is proposed to be turned over to the United 
States from the embassies? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It is in the heart of the city—I suppose 
six or seven minutes’ walk. You can walk from the Tivoli 
Hotel through to the extreme end of the city of Panama in 
half an hour without any effort. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Virginia 
has expired. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I ask that my time be extended 
five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that what the 
gentleman from New York has said demonstrates the propriety 
of the United States putting up a decent building at Panama 
to give the people some idea of the proper kind of architecture 
of a building for a legation or an embassy if they ever have an 
embassy there. The gentleman says that there is one appro- 
priate building there occupied by a legation of some country, 
and I do not see why the United States should not have the 
best that there is there. We passed a law some years ago 
authorizing Congress to appropriate half a million dollars a 
year for the purpose of erecting embassies, legations, and con- 
sulates in different countries of the world. Since then we have 
appropriated $100,000 for a legation at Berne, $150.000 for a 
legation at Mexico City, and $150,000 for one at Tokyo. I 
think that is all up to the present appropriation bill. None of 
that money has been expended so far except in negotiations in 
reference to the Berne property. In this bill we carry an item 
providing for a change of site in Tokyo, and the State Depart- 
‘ment will do nothing until that change is made. In Mexico City, 
owing to the disturbed conditions in that country, nothing has 
been done. 

The State Department this year recommended appropriations 
for building a consulate at Shanghai and for the erection of 
a legation at Panama upon land to be given to the United 
States Government by the Republic of Panama, and for the 
erection of a legation at Habana. The committee has recom- 
mended this $350,000 appropriation under the Lowden Act. It 
seems to me that if we are going to carry out the policy laid 
down by Congress some years ago when the Lowden Act was 
passed we ought to proceed to make some appropriations 
each year. Of all of our representatives in countries besieging 
the State Department with the request or recommendation for 
embassy or legation or consulate buildings the department 
selected Panama. I do not see anything in the suggestion made 
by the gentleman from New York to induce Members of Con- 
gress to vote against this appropriation. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Will the gentieman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes. 

Mr. TEMPLE. I noticed in the report that the department is 
officially informed that it is the intention of the President of 
Panama to present to the United States a suitable site for the 
eonstruction by the Government of the United States of a build- 
ing for the use of the legation, and so forth. In the bill the ap- 
propriation is made for a legation on ground to be presented by 
the Government of Panama. I would like to ask whether it is 
from the Republic of Panama, or a private gift from the Presi- 
dent from his own personal resources. 

Mr. FLOOD. It is a gift from the Republic of Panama. I 
do not see, Mr. Chairman, any advantage to be gained by vot- 
ing for the suggestion of the gentleman from New York. We 
ought to put a building at Panama that will be an example 
in architecture and a proper building for the use of our lega- 
tion and a credit to our country. 
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Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan, Will the gentleman d? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes, = 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Does the gentleman know what 
the actual value of the land proposed to be given by Panama is? 

Mr. FLOOD. That question was asked at the hearing, but 
they did not know what the value was. It was assumed to be a 
suitable site for a building for the legation. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. I did not want to violate the 
proprieties by looking a gift horse in the mouth, but I did not 
know but that the gentleman might state it privately. 

Mr. FLOOD. I think the gentleman ean trust the State De- 
partment. If the site is not satisfactory, they need not erect a 
building, but can come to Congress and ask permission to change 


the site. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I understood the gentleman from 
Virginia to say that when Mr. Carr was before the committee he 
contradicted something I said on the floor a year ago. I did not 
remember until reading the testimony before the committee, but 
I have reread it, and there is no contradiction by Mr. Carr of 
any statement I made a year ago, but quite the contrary. 

Mr. FLOOD. I did not say it was in the hearings before the 
committee; I said we asked him about it, and he said that the 
gentleman from Illinois was entirely mistaken. 

Mr. MANN. But he did not say it. 

Mr. FLOOD. He did say it. 

Mr. MANN. It is not in the hearings. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, may I read what was said 
before the committee? 


3 I will yield to the gentleman to read from the 
hearings. 


Mr. HARRISON. I read from page 62 of the hearings: 


Mr. Harrison, Did they have discussion in the committee and on the 
floor of the House about that, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHairnman, Both in committee and on the floor of the House. 
Mr. Maxx stated that he had been there and looked at it; that it 
some distance from the residential and business part of the city — 
in a location that would not be suitable for the legation. 

Mr. Cann. In the communication I saw and to which I have made 
reference there was no location specified. 

The CHAIRMAN. There was no specific location? 

Mr. Carr. No. 


f WA Was that the exposition building or the legation 
U 


7 
The Fama It was the exposition build that was to be used 
exhibits. sie 


“St ab It have been exposition buildin ted for that 
r. ma ve an on bu erec or 
bly afterwards to be used for 1 purposes. 


urpose, and 
ere was some such proposition as that, I know. I think, however, in 


any appropriation that was made for the legation building at Panama 
you can depend u it that the department not consent to the 
erection of any building that is not suitable or on a suitable site. 

The CHAIRMAN. Why do you recommend this? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. That is all correct. There is no con- 
tradiction there of what I said. 

Mr. HARRISON. I did not say there was. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Froop] 
simply forgot. 

Mr. FLOOD. I did not forget. 

Mr. HARRISON, I will say that it was the impression of the 
committee that the gentleman had made a statement to that 
effect, but when we asked Mr, Carr, this is what he stated before 
the committee. 

Mr. MANN. I was going to read that myself, and I am much 
obliged to the gentleman for reading it. What was up last year 
was in reference to the exposition building which possibly might 
be used for a legation building. I know where the exposition 
grounds are. I do not know whether the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Froop] has been there and seen them or not. The 
State Department probably knows where they are. There was 
no secrecy about that. The exposition building had to be located 
upon the exposition grounds. I was talking about the exposition 
building when the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Froop], a 
little forgetful of what I had said, stated to Mr. Carr what I 
said, which was in reference to a legation building, which was 
not the building that was under discussion at all, and Mr. 
Carr said that he did not know, because there was no location 
specified. The location that was not specified was a legation 
building which was not before the House last year at all unless 
it was to be the left-over remains of the exposition building. 
But that is neither here nor there. I know where these exposi- 
tion grounds are, because I have been there. I know where the 
exposition building was to be located, because I examined the 
site. I presume that the site that is to be presented by the 
President of the Panama Republic for a legation building is the 
same location, though I do not know. The committee does not 
know, Mr. Carr does not know, the State Department does not 
know—at least they say they do not, but the fact is that there is 
an element down there endeavoring to build up a new subdi 
vision—— i 

Mr. FITZGERALD. And we are to help them. 
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Mr. MANN. Where the exposition buildings were to be lo- 
cated, in the hope that some of them would remain there perma- 
nently, where they would like to locate the legation building, 
where some one might be perfectly willing to donate a site to 
help sell the balance of the property. I do not see any reason 
why we should engage in real-estate speculations in Panama, 
The one thing that we are long on down there is real estate. We 
own lots of real estate in the city of Panama. We own a strip 
10 miles wide clear across the Isthmus from Panama to the 
Caribbean Sea. We practically gave to the Republic of Panama 
the old administration building down there a few years ago be- 
cause we had no use for it—a much better location for a lega- 
tion building than one located outside of Panama, where the 
people going through the canal will never see it. 

Mr. CLINE. Mr. Chairman, I just want to add a word to this 
discussion as a reason for the recommendation of the State 
Department. I have never been to Panama and do not speak 
from any personal knowledge. I am informed by the State 
Department that Cuba has already expended $60,000—it may 
be in revamping their old exposition building; I do not know 
how that is—for a legation and for a permanent commercial 
exhibit. Spain has expended $100,000 in transforming, if that 
is the fact, their exposition building into a legation building 
and bank for the purpose of doing a banking business and for a 
permanent commercial exhibit also. France has also erected a 
building at a cost of $60,000 in this group of buildings. These 
countries feel that the development in the South American Re- 
publics demand this. I understand that it is the purpose of the 
President of the Panama Republic in his representative capacity 
te give the United States a very excellent lot in the immediate 
vicinity of these buildings. The State Department considers 
that a very good reason why the United States should build, espe- 
cially when the site for the building is given to us. I think that 
that is u matter which ought to be taken into consideration, espe- 
cially in view of our relationship with the South American Repub- 
lies and with that territory down there, in which we are becoming 
more and more interested, and because ef the fact that within 
the lust five years our exports to South American Republics have 
increased in round numbers from $189,000,000 in 1910 to $324,- 
000,000 in 1915, showing the great drift of trade to the territory 
south und through the Panama Canal. All those things are of 
interest to the United States. 

I do not know how far an exposition building or a legation 
building will go toward helping that out, but I do know it is 
universally believed that legation buildings bespeak the dignity 
and intiuence of the Government that constructs them. Cer- 
tuinly it is worthy of our attention, and those are some of the 
things—together with the faet that we get the very best site 
there Is there—that ought to command our attention. If the 
exposition building we formerly occupied can be changed and 
made into a good legation building, with all of the necessary 
arrangements we ought to have in a building of that kind, with 
a residence for the minister, and if it is properly located for the 
purposes contemplated, I think it ought to be considered also. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLINE. Yes. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. The gentleman has stated that a very 
excellent lot in the vicinity of the exposition building has been 
offered to the Government of the United States. I gather from 
the talk of gentlemen on both sides of the Chamber that no one 
here knows the location or anything about it. By what au- 
thority does the gentleman now say that a very excellent lot 
in the vicinity of the exposition building has been offered? 

Mr. CLINE. Mr. Chairman, I stated distinctly when I began 
my remarks that I got my information from the State Depart- 
ment. Where the lot is located, the size of it, the value of it, 
I do not pretend to know. One thing is certain, however, that 
if the lot was not commensurate with the necessities of the 
United States the State Department would not erect a building 
there to cost $100,000. 

Mr. EVANS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. All debate upon this amendment is ended 
under the rules. The gentleman can proceed only by unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. EVANS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, EVANS, Mr. Chairman, I regret to find myself out of 
accord with the committee’s recommendation in this matter, 
Anyone who has been to Panama and looked over the situation 
there must agree, I think, that if the building formerly occu- 
pied by the Panama Canal Commission is to be turned over to 


the State Department for the purposes here stated, they will have 
all of the building they want for ambassadorial purposes. 

This building is located near the water front, in the heart of 
the city. It is one of the best buildings there. In my judgment 
if the building is taken over for ambassadorial purposes it will 
be incomparably the best building in Panama for the purpose. 
It is a large, commodious, fireproof, and excellent building. Now, 
the exposition grounds are probably 2 miles from there. I do 
not say positively they are beyond the corporate limits, be- 
cause I do not know, but there are no buildings around it for 
half a mile, or perhaps three or four or more blocks, at least; 
and if we can get a good building, own it ourselves, and turn 
it over to the State Department for the pu ; I see no reason 
why we should expend $100,000 in building a building some- 
where else. I am sure, as I suggested, that the building shown 
to me as the building originally occupied by the Panama Canal 
Commission, which is sought now to be turned over here, will 
be better than any foreign public building in the city of Panama. 
For that reason I would be opposed to voting $100,000 to build 
a new building when we have one already that can be used. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against the paragraph. The Lowden Act does not authorize 
the appropriation for buildings to be constructed on land which 
the Government has not acquired or is not authorized to acquire. 
This is for the erection at the city of Panama on ground to be 
presented by the Government of Panama. We do not own 
that ground and there is no authority to make an appropria- 
tion for the construction of a building on ground to be pre- 
sented, nor is there any authority on the part of the State De- 
partment to accept any ground that is presented unless this 
itself is legislation authorizing the acceptance. This probably 
would be considered as legislation authorizing the acceptance; 
hence it is legislation and is subject to the point of order be- 
cause it requires legislation to authorize any officer of the Gov- 
ernment to accept a present. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
offer an amendment to this paragraph right at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent to offer an amendment to the paragraph. 

Mr. MANN. If the point of order is sustained the gentle- 
man would have authority to offer an amendment, of course: 

Mr. FLOOD. I would rather do it before. 

Mr. MANN. Or a substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair rather thinks that the point of 
order should be disposed of before the amendment is offered. 

Mr. FLOOD. Not if I get unanimous consent. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
on the whole paragraph, because I am going to oppose any 
proposition for the expenditure of $100,000, as you might as well 
throw it in the river as to expend it for this purpose. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I made the point of order on the 
paragraph. Of course the gentleman can offer another proposi- 
tion if the point of order be sustained. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks the point of order should 
be disposed of first. 

Mr. FLOOD. Let the Chair dispose of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. FLOOD. I offer this amendment. Acquisition of legation 
premises at Panama City, Panama. For the erection at the city 
of Panama of a suitable building for the use of the legation to 
Panama, both as a residence of the minister and for the offices 
of the legation, and for the necessary furnishing of the building, 
$100,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary. 

Mr. MANN. If the Clerk has not the amendment we might 
argue the point of order while the gentleman reduces it to writ- 
ing. so the Clerk can get it. 

Mr. FLOOD. The amendment is to strike out, page 22, line 
9, the word “on,” in line 10, down to and including the word 
“ Panama,” in line 11. Does the gentleman make the point of 
order against that? 

Mr. MANN. I do. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Substitute for the paragraph stricken out the following: 

“For the erection at the city of Panama of a suitable building for the 
use of the legation at Panama, both as a residence of the minister and 
for the offices of the legation, and for the necessary furnishing of the 
building, $100,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary.” 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order against 
that. The only authorization for any of these appropriations is 
the so-called Lowden Act. That act, which I helped to draw 
in order to protect the Treasury from onslaughts upon it, is 
very particular as to what the appropriation shall be. It re- 
quires an estimate from the State Department and the appro- 
priation to be made in accordance with the estimate. Now, the 
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gentleman has not any estimate from the State Department, 
except the estimate in conformity to the paragraph which was 
stricken out, and there can be no appropriation until an estimate 
has been presented stating exactly what is to be done and the 
appropriation is based upon the estimate. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I would like to read the Lowden 
Act to the Chair, It is as follows: 

Be it cnacted, cte., That the Secretary of State be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to acquire in foreign countries such sites and buildings as 
may be appropriated for by Congress for the use of the Diplomatic and 
Consular Establishments of the United States, and to alter, repair, and 
furnish the said buildings; suitable buildings for this purpose to be 
elther 8 or erected, as to the Secretary of State may seem best, 
and all buildings so acquired for the Diplomatic Service shall be used 
both as the residences of diplomatic officials and for the offices of the 
Diplomatic Establishment: Provided, however, That not more than the 
sum of $500,000 shall be expended in any fiscal year under the authoriza- 
tion herein made: And provided further, That in submitting estimates 
of gy (ahh nied gee to the Secretary of the Treasury for transmission to 
the House of Representatives the Secretary of State shall set forth a 
limit of cost for the acquisition of sites and 8 and for the con- 
struction, alteration, repair, and furnishing of buildings at each place 
in which the expenditure is proposed (which limit of cost shall not 
exceed the sum of $150, at any one place), and which limit shall 
not thereafter be exceeded in any case except by new and express au- 
thorization of Congress. 

Approved, Febrnary 17, 1911. 

Now, that estimate of the cost was made by the Secretary of 
State and submitted to Congress by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and the estimate was $100,000, and this appropriation 
is for $100,000, which is within the limit of $150,000 prescribed 
by law, and this bill does not carry in excess of $500,000. 
Therefore, it seems to me, the item is necessarily in order, 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I call the attention of the Chair to the 
fact that the statute requires an estimate be submitted on the 
limit of cost and site of building. There is no estimate here on 
the site at all, There is no estimate for a site, and there is no pro- 
yvision in this amendment to acquire a site. You can not au- 
thorize the construction of a building without a site. The act 
requires the estimate to be for a limit of cost for site and 
buildings. 

Mr. HARRISON, You have already got your site, and it pro- 
vides in one year for the building. 

Mr. FITZGERALD, You can not have a building without a 
site. It is useless to authorize the erection of a building with- 
out authorizing the acquisition of a site. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I will offer another amendment 
to meet that objection. I do not concede the point of order, 
but I want to offer an amendment. On line 8, after the word 
For,“ to insert“ purchase of a site and.” 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman withdraws his former amend- 
ment and offers an amendment with this in? 

Mr, FLOOD. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. I am perfectly willing. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent to withdraw his former amendment. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, let the new amendment be re- 
ported. 

Mr. FLOOD. It is for the purchase and acquisition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend by inserting “ For the acquisition of a site and the erection 
of a suitable building thereon for the use of the legation at Panama, 
both as a residence of the minister and for the offices of the legation and 
for the necessary furnishing of the building, $100,000, or so much thereof 
as may be necessary.” 

Mr. MANN. Mr, Chairman, I make a point of order on the 
amendment. It is perfectly plain that under the Lowden Act 
there must be an estimate for the site and the building and 
that the estimate for the site and the building must not exceed 
$150,000. But there must be an estimate for it. There is no 
estimate here for a site. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, there was an estimate of $100,000. 
That was all that the department estimated, all that it desired 
to spend at Panama. It was not in contemplation that any por- 
tion of that $100,000 was to be spent for a site, because it was 
thought that the site would be given by the Republic of Panama. 
But the estimate of the cost of the acquisition of the site and 
the erection of a building thereon was $100,000, and that was 
made according to the Lowden Act. 

Mr. MANN. There is no dispute about that. This is a very 
important matter, Mr. Chairman, as to the ruling that is to be 
made. 

For many years there was a controversy pending here as to 
whether Congress should purchase embassy buildings abroad. 
A bill to authorize that was defeated once or twice in the 
House. Finally we passed the Lowden Act, drawn so that 
just this kind of a thing could not be done; requiring, first, 


that the State Department should make an estimate of the cost 
of a site and building which should not exceed $150,000. 

Now, it is frequently stated that you can not buy an embassy 
building in Berlin, Paris, London, or Vienna for $150,000. 
Gentlemen haye been trying to find some way by which they 
could evade the provisions of the Lowden Act. But the law 
requires that before you can make an appropriation you must 
have an estimate from the Department of State to the effect 
that you can acquire both the site and the building for $150,000 
or less. Suppose this were in Berlin, and there was no esti- 
mate of the cost of the site at all, but just of a building, $150,- 
000; but the gentleman puts in an item for the acquirement of 
a site and building, $150,000. You could acquire the site for 
$150,000, and stop there. Then you could come in next year 
with an estimate of the building, another $150,000. Under that 
system you clearly evade the provisions of the Lowden Act. 
There must be an estimate from the State Department that 
they can do this. We do not ordinarily have any rule of the 
House requiring an estimate. The law provides that certain 
estimates should be made. But here is a law which provides 
that an estimate shall be made before it is in order to make 
the appropriation in the House, and there is no estimate from 
the State Department here for anything except the building. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, this act that the gentleman 
talks about proposes to allow the Congress to appropriate 
$500,000 a year, not over that amount, to procure these embassies 
throughout the world, and the limitation was placed in it that 
at no place should the site and building cost over $150,000. The 
provision was written in it that the Secretary of the Treasury 
should transmit to Congress an estimate as to the cost of build- 
ings for some purpose. What was that purpose? The purpose 
of compelling the Secretary of the Treasury, through the Sec- 
retary of State, to present to Congress that estimate was to 
limit the expenditure by Congress at any one place, namely, 
that they should not appropriate for any one place over $150,000. 
The Congress did not care whether or not the site costs anything. 
The Congress did not care whether or not the site costs $10,000 
and the building $140,000. The question that Congress was 
interested in was that the embassy or the legation should not 
cost over $150,000 in any one place. 

Now, here is an estimate of the Secretary of the Treasury 
which says that at Panama $100,000 shall be a limit of cost 
for the acquisition of the premises and the erection of a build- 
ing. He says in his estimate of cost that the site is going to 
cost nothing, and that it is proposed to expend $100,000 on the 
erection of a building. It would have no more effect, since it 
comes within the limitation, namely, of expending no more than 
$150,000 for the acquisition of a site and building at Panama 
than if the site cost $10,000 and the erection of the building 
cost $140,000; and the fact that in the estimate submitted by 
the Secretary of the Treasury he says that the site shell cost 
nothing, but that it shall be given to the Government of the 
United States, cuts no figure. 

The question that confronts the Chair in passing upon this 
is whether or not in the acquisition of the site and building 
the limit of cost shall exceed $150,000. The limit of cost here 
is not $150,000, but the limit of cost provided is $100,000, and 
the question whether or not the site is given to the Government 
has nothing to do with it. I submit, Mr. Chairman, that the 
point of order ought to be overruled. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is overruled. 
will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 22, after line 7, insert the following: “Acquisition of legation 
premises at Panama City, Panama: For the acquisition of a site and the 
erection at the city of Panama of a suitable building for the use of 
the legation at Panama. both as a residence of the minister and for 
the offices of the legation and for the necessary furnishing of the 
building, $100,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary.” 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I was in error in stating 
what building was to be turned over under the provision in the 
sundry civil bill. The building to be turned over is the building 
now occupied by the legation, which pays to the Panama Canal 
Commission $3,000 a year rent. 

When the Lowden Act was passed by Congress its purpose was 
to provide for the erection at foreign capitals of buildings that 
would impress the people of those countries with the importance 
and dignity and the power of the Government of the United 
States. If there be any place in the civilized world where it is 
not necessary to erect a building for that purpose it is Panama. 

We have expended nearly $400,000,000 in the greatest engi- 
neering enterprise of all time. We have an administration 
building at Ancon that towers up above the city of Panama that 
cost in the neighborhood of $800,000 or $900,000. We pay to the 
Republic of Panama, in perpetuity under the treaty, $250,000 a 
year. We have already paid to the Republic of Panama 
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$10,000,000 for the rights that we have acquired from it. The 
one place in the entire world where it is not necessary to spend 
money to impress the people with the power, dignity, and wealth 
of the United States is Panama. A great many Members of 
Congress have been there—— 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman allow me to 
interrupt him? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. FLOOD. I was going to make the suggestion that I 
withdraw this amendment, so that the proposition for the erec- 
tion of this building at Panama may be taken up by the State 
Department with the Senate committee and the Senate. I will 
say that the last time I talked to any tive of the 
State Department that department knew nothing about the 
transfer of this building to which the gentleman from New York 
refers. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I want the Recorp to show that the 
building I mentioned first is not the building which it is pro- 
posed to transfer. I was in error about that. That building 
was sold to the Republic of Panama for $80,000, as provided in 
the treaty. The building that is being turned over is the build- 
ing which has been occupied by the legation for several years 
and for which it pays an annual rental of $3,000, and I think 
has paid in all about $20,000 to the Canal Commission, I simply 
wish to say this to the gentleman from Virginia: I am very 
familiar with Panama, and if the gentleman should spend two 
weeks there he would be as familiar with the location of the 
buildings there as he is with the location of the buildings in 
Washington. If he should see the conditions there and should 
then propose an appropriation for the purpose of providing a 
building, both as a residence and as offices for our legation at 
Panama, I believe he would not suggest anywhere near $100,000 
for both the site and the building. I say that in perfect good 
faith, because the conditions down there are such that if we 
should spend $100,000 on a building and the furnishing of it for 
our minister, we would not be able to obtain many men who 
would have the means to keep up the palace that we should 
erect for that much money. I think perhaps the gentleman's 
suggestion that this matter be looked into a little more thor- 
oughly is a wise one. I do not wish to antagonize the gentle- 
man’s committee. x 

Mr. FLOOD. We do not want to make an appropriation that 
is extravagant, and this matter can be taken up by the Depart- 
ment of State with the Senate committee, and if the Senate 
desires to make the appropriation it can be made. I ask unani- 
mous consent to be allowed to withdraw my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent to withdraw his proposed amendment. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For salaries of consuls general, consuls, and vice consuls, as provided 
in the act approved February 5, 1915, entitled “An act for the improve- 
ment of the foreign service, $1,189,600. No portion of this sum 
be paid as compensation to vice consuls who are not American citizens : 
Provided, That if in any case the Secretary of State deems it imprac- 
ticable immediately to secure a competent vice consul who is an American 
citizen, he may appoint or retain as vice consul and compensate from 
this fund a person not an American citizen until such time as he is 
able to designate a competent American citizen for such post. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. rns: 23, Une 14, strike out the fi 
bod $1139.00” eh 8 lieu tect the following: And for —— 
gulations as the President may prescribe, 


of vice consuls, under such re; 
$1,164,000.” 

Mr. HARRISON. I reserve a point of order on that. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I think that is not subject to a 
point of order. The Revised Statutes, edition of 1878, section 
1695, prescribe— 

The President is authorized to define the extent of country to be 
embraced within Sar consulate or commercial agency, and to provide 
for the appointment of vice consuls, vice commercial nts, depu 
consuls, and consular agents therein in such manner under suc 
regulations as he shall deem proper. 

The act of 1906, which made separate provisions for consuls 
general and consuls, prescribed by section 3—I am reading it 
only in part— 

That the offices of vice consuls shall be filled by appointment, as here- 
tofore. Consular agents may be appointed, when necessary, 
as heretofore. f 

In other words, the efect of the provision in the Revised 
Statutes, coupled with the virtual continuance of that provision 
in the act of 1906, leaves it still open to the President to pre- 
scribe for the appointment of vice consuls and consular agents 
as he may deem necessary. 


Now, as to the effect of this amendment. The act of 1915 
prescribes, in the third paragraph of section 6: 
22 ROEIT and petecming’ tas aettes, MIAR eke 

exer 
limits of their consulates at the „„ points and pieces 
from those at which the principals are located. 

I may say, in passing, that that was the first recognition ty 
law of the principle that vice consuls need not necessarily be 
substitute consuls exercising their functions only at the place 
where the principal consul general or consul was holding offic» 

That same act, of 1915, provided by section 3 that a vice con- 
sul should be paid during the absence of his consul compensation 
equal to the difference between one-half the salary of the consul 
for whom he is substituting and the salary of the vice consul 
himself as clerk or other officer of the Government; this provi- 
sion for the first time permitted vice consuls to receive a salary 
out of the Treasury of the United States. Prior to that time 
a vice consul had received a salary as such only by personal 
arrangement with his consul, and out of the consul’s own 
pocket, when the consul himself was away. The language of 
the present bill provides for salaries of consuls general, consuls, 
and vice consuls, “as provided in the act approved February 5, 
1915,” a certain sum of money. In the opinion of the State 
Department this provision for compensation of vice consuls 
would be construed to refer only to the provision of section 3 
of the act of 1915, which provides for partial compensation for 
vice consuls during the absence of their principals. I have 
therefore suggested, as an amendment, the addition of the words 
“and salaries of vice consuls under such regulations as the 
President may prescribe,” just before the figures in line 14, 
and I have increased the sum carried in the bill by $25,000. 

Mr. CLINE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS. I yield. 

Mr. CLINE. My understanding is that the party who acts as 
vice consul already receives a clerk's salary for his services 
except in the absence of the consul, and then he receives an 
additional sum equal to 50 per cent of the difference between 
his salary and that of the consul, Does the gentleman propose 
to put him on a new basis? 

Mr. ROGERS. Iam attempting at this time only to deal with 
the point of order and to show that my amendment is not sub- 
ject to a point of order. If I can get past that point I will be 
glad to discuss the merits of the question. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts has expired. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I am discussing the point of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will be glad to hear the gentle- 
man on the point of order, 

Mr. ROGERS. I supposed that I had been discussing the 
point of order. As briefly as I can state it my position is this: 
The act of 1915 permits the appointment of vice consuls as 
independent oflicers and does not restrict the appointment of vice 
consuls to men who are acting as subordinate officers at a given 
post. Thus we have contemplated by the act of 1915 the crea- 
tion of a somewhat modified type of vice consul. The Revised 
Statutes and the act of 1906 both prescribe that the President of 
the United States shall have the power to make regulations for 
the appointment of vice consuls and consular agents, For these 
two reasons taken together I submit that the point of order 
should be overruled. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is overruled, and the 
question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I demand a division, and I 
would like to ask the gentleman from Virginia if he has any 
objection to the amendment; it was drawn by the State Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, has not the vote been de- 
clared? 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment would be voted down if 
the gentleman does not claim a division. 

Mr. ROGERS. I ask unanimous consent for one minute to 
state the reasons for this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
for one minute. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS. The State Department wishes to try the ex- 
periment of Americanizing the consular agents little by little 
by sending out professional vice consuls. They will get very 
little salary, but that result will accomplish not only the 
Americanization of the vice consular service but also the elimi- 
nation of the vicious fee system, of which this is the last 
remnant. Also the practice of having consular agents who are 
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engaged in private business will be abolished. The State De- 
partment would like to have a small sum of money, $25,000, 
to make a beginning and to show Congress a year hence that 
this process should be continued and extended. I had an Im- 
pression that this amendment was satisfactory to the chairman 
of the committee. 

Mr. FLOOD. I told the gentleman yesterday that I had no 
objection to it but I thought it would be better to postpone 
it to another year until we could have hearings upon it. 

Mr. ROGERS. The State Department has gone into it care- 
fully, and the Director of the Consular Service has approved it. 
I have a letter on my desk from him on the subject. I think 
there can be no objection raised to it. 

Mr. HARRISON. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HARRISON, Has the vote upon this amendment been 
announced ? 

The CHAIRMAN. The question was put on the motion of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, and the amendment was lost, 
and then he asked for a division and the House was about to 
divide when he asked for a minute, by unanimous consent, to 
state the reasons for the amendment, which the House gave 
to him. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, I want to be heard in op- 
position to the amendment, if it is to be up again. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman can be heard by unani- 
mous consent. 

Mr. HARRISON. I ask unanimous consent that I may have 
two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks that this is very irregu- 
lar, but as the House can do anything by unanimous consent, 
the Chair will put the question. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Mississippi? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to the amend- 
ment which carries an increase of $25,000, for the reason that 
in this item the committee gave to the State Department every 
cent that it asked for, and at the urgent recommendation or 
solicitation of the gentleman from Massachusetts they increased 
the item, I think, $25,000. He got into this a provision for 
Americanizing the vice consuls without disorganizing the whole 
service, and this item carries an increase of appropriation of 
$51,000 over what it was last year, $25,000 to take care of 
Americanizing the vice consuls. This increase has not been 
asked for by the State Department, and it certainly ought to be 
first considered by it. It looks like an unwise piece of legisla- 
tion to adopt the amendment at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 5, noes 8. 

So the amendment was lost. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 23, line 22, after the word “ post,” insert the following as a 
new sentence: Every consul eral, consul, and, wherever practi- 
cable, every consular agent shall be an American citizen.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For salaries of five consular inspectors, at $5,000 each, $25,000. 


Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word. 
On the 28th of January, 1916, I made a speech in the House 
on the subject of preparedness, and following the custom of 
Members of Congress, I asked leave to revise and extend my re- 
marks. In order to get that speech into a 16-page pamphlet to 
send to my district, I condensed it into 16 pages. After the de- 
livery of the speech the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
secured time and made a speech in which he said that I had 
referred to the speech of the President of the United States as 
idiotic. Those opposed to my reelection in my district seized 
upon that as the most serious thing that could be said about me 
as a Member of Congress and largely pitched their campaign 
that I had referred to the speech of the President as idiotic. 
On yesterday I called attention to the fact that that was un- 
true—that I had made no such reference to the speech of the 
President—and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] took 
the floor and used this language: 

“What the gentleman says about his reference to my speech 
is equally incorrect. The speech which he made on the floor in 
which he referred to the President of the United States as having 
uttered idiotic ideas has nothing whatever to do with the speech 
he made on the floor concerning my garden meditation repent- 


ance. It is very natural that he mixes the speeches up, but 
unless he has changed the copy that was furnished to him— 
which many Members do—the Recorp will still show that he re- 
ferred to the utterances of the President of the United States 
as idiotic.” 

Taking up that statement by the gentleman from Illinois, the 
papers very generally carried it; and, as I say, it was made the 
chief campaign slogan against me in my district. I need not 
say to the House, to those who heard me, that I made no such 
statement. I am not a worshiper of the President of the United 
States. When I think he is right, I go with him. When I think 
he is wrong, I go against him. When I entertain doubt as to the 
correctness of his position, I resolve the doubt in favor of the 
President, 

Mr. Chairman, it is a question of veracity. I do not doubt 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] thinks he is speaking 
the truth, but as a matter of fact he is doing me a great injustice 
in my district. If I had said that the President had made an 
idiotic speech, I would stick to it; but I did not say that, and 
I do not think the gentleman from Ilinois ought to want to 
put me in a position of having made such a statement, when, 
in fact, I did not make it. I therefore ask unanimous consent 
to insert in the Recorp the stenographer's report of my speech, 
which I later revised into a pamphlet of 16 pages in order to 
avoid the great expense of its publication, and I now desire 
to insert it in the Recorp as proof positive of the fact that the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] is honestly, but, neverthe- 
less, mistaken as to my speech, and that the campaign against 
me on that score, at least, is unfounded. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent to insert in the Recorp the official report of a speech 
that he made at a previous date. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The speech referred to is as follows: 

“Mr. Dres. Mr. Chairman, I do not expect the committee to 
extend to me any privilege that any other Member of the House 
should not ask for. Yet, I want to ask you to permit me to 
make a plain and candid speech; allow me to call a spade a 
spade, and always, if something in the heat of my remarks— 
which will be extemporaneous—should displease you, I ask you 
charitably to conclude that it is intended for the other fellow 
and not for any person who feels that it might be directed to- 
ward him. 

“T realize, of course, that there is such a thing as being too 
candid, brutally candid; but it does seem to me that in this 
moving-picture crisis of our country, this hysterical fit into 
which the public seem to have fallen, it is time that the matter 
receive candid treatment at the hands of representatives of the 

le, 

“What I said yesterday with rgard to a reversal of opinion 
on the part of my distinguished friend from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
occurring in his garden was not intended, I assure you, as a 
stricture upon him. The thing is fashionable. The malady is 
catching. The epidemic is universal. The paper I quoted from 
yesterday, the Philadelphia Inquirer, referred to the gentleman 
8 Illinois [Mr. Mann] as the real leader of the House. 

t said: 

„The vigorous and clearly defined speech of Congressman 
Mann in favor of strengthening the Army and Navy, and his 
eloquent plea to make this a national and not a partisan or 
political question, lifts him into immediate prominence as the 
real leader of this most important movement.’ 

“And even the Philadelphia Inquirer last night flops on the 
question of flopping, and this morning it says, under the caption 
of The President's changing mind’: 

Entirely aside from the merits of the proposition, the Presi- 
dent’s announcement that he has changed his mind on the sub- 
ject of a tariff commission presents an interesting study in 
psychology. It was the first Napoleon who said that the worst 
fault in the conduct of affairs was vacillation.’ 

“So this newspaper overnight flops on the question of flop- 
ping. [Applause on the Democratic side.] I am not so much 
concerned with what the President said a year ago, or what the 
leader of the Republican Party said a year ago, as I am with 
regard to the truth of what they said a year ago. I concede any 
man’s right to change his opinion. I admire the courage of 
gentlemen who announce to the public a change of opinion, but I 
beg leave, before I follow repentant gentlemen to the mourners’ 
bench, to inquire the revelation to them for a change of faith. 
And that is what I propose to do to-day. 

have a garden as well as my friend from Illinois. I doubt 
not it is as luxuriant in vegetables as his. I worked in it last 
summer, but I did not conclude, as he did, that the whole 
tradition of this Republic should be changed with regard to 
military preparedness, 
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“T have been reading the President's speech tuis morning, 
and he says, by way of apology for Members of Congress, that 
we have not bad time to look into this question. I am glad that 
the President is not so busy a man but that he has had time to 


look carefully into it. I have had more than the usual amount 
of time to look into it, and I shall give you candidly some of the 
conclusions I have arrived at after having looked into it. 

“TI believe just as the President believed a year ago. I think 
I am not as radical now as the gentleman from Illinois was a 
year ago, although I doubt now if I would be willing to join 
him again in striking those 14 submarines from the naval bill 
and the 2 battle cruisers and both dreadnaughts. I am inclined 
to think that I, too, have changed to that extent with regard to 
preparedness, 

“Now, I want to see what part of the President's speech a 
year ago is untrue now. 

“*We are at peace with all the world.’ 

“That is true now. 

“*No one who seeks council based on facts and candid in- 
terpretation of realities can say that there is reason to fear that 
from any quarter our independence or the integrity of our terri- 
tory is threatened.’ 

“ He reiterated that yesterday in New York by saying that 
all the twaddle about invasion of the United States was not to be 
believed. He says: 

We never have had, and while we retain our present prin- 
ciples and ideals we never shall have, a large standing army.’ 

“The President may have changed his principles and ideals 
ond the gentleman from Illinois may have changed his ideals, 
but my ideals and the ideals of my country are just what they 
have been from the days of 1776 down to this time, and that is 
that a military atmosphere is one in which a free government can 
not exist. [Applause.] 

“The President says: 

“<The country has been misinformed.’ 

“Well, that is true; that was true a year ago, and more vio- 
lently true to-day; and if you do not think so, go up and sit for 
an hour in the moving picture theaters and behold the invasion 
of this country, the destruction of its cities, the ravage of the 
land, the rape of the women of the country, the sinking of all 
the American Navy without the loss of the life of a single one 
of the invaders. Then the President told the truth. A year ago 
the country was misinformed, and more violently misinformed 
to-day. He said: 

We have not been negligent of national defense.“ 

“That was true then, and it is truer to-day than it was then, 
because in the last naval appropriation bill we gave the Presi- 
dent $8,000,000 more than he asked for. He further says: 

“*But I turn away from the subject. It is not new. There 
is no new need to discuss it. We shall not alter our attitude 
toward it because some amongst us are nervous and excited.’ 

“I appreciate that, for there is great excitement and more 
nervousness, and we who are following the old flag would be 
recreant to our trust if we got nervous and excited and changed 
our ways in thinking about it. 

“ Ordinarily it would be a difficult task to bring public opinion 
into such a state that it would be willing to reverse the entire 
traditions of the country in just an hour. Have we forgotten 
all of the history of this country? Have we forgotten that it 
began without a standing army; that we secured our liberties 
without it; that we have maintained our liberties against all 
comers in the years of our infancy and growth? Do the repre- 
sentatives of the people to-day, and the people themselves, for- 
get that in all the time and tide of nations no nation anywhere in 
the world, at any period of the world’s history, was ever able to 
survive as a free government in the presence of a large standing 
army and great preparations for war? 

In the midst of war, the old Roman said, laws were silent. 
The man on horseback never tolerated that freedom and liberty 
which the people of this country demand, and it is old, but it is 
true, that it was the same Cæsar who conquered the barbarians 
when he returned to Rome and destroyed the liberties of the 
people. It was the same Napoleon who rose in obedience to the 
popular cry as the First Consul, who, when secure on horseback, 
turned on the people and hoisted himself into power and crowned 
himself as Emperor of the French with his own hands. 

“ What is the state of our preparedness to-day? We are better 
prepared to-day than we have been in the history of the Re- 
public. Prepared for what? For the only thing—for the one 
thing which the Republic should be prepared for, and that is to 
maintain our liberty and the integrity of our institutions. I 
ask, gentlemen, what are we to prepare for? If we follow the 
vagaries of our generals and admirals on the active and retired 
list, we make preparations for conquest of the world. And in 
speaking of admirals and generals, permit me to say that every 
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(Laughter 


old Har on the retired list is in active service now. 
and applause.] 

“And we have more of them on the retired list, on the retired 
pay-roll list, than we have in the active service. We have to-day 
145 rear admirals drawing princely salaries, more rear admirals 
on the pension roll living in this country than there are in all 
of the navies combined in all the world. If there is anyone here 
who wants to prepare this United States to depart from the tra- 
ditions of the fathers, who want to prepare it for world con- 
quest, who wants to assemble the young men of this country in 
armies, to police Santo Domingo, Haiti, who wants to keep a 
larger army in the Philippine Islands, to be captured by first 
assault—I say if there is any man who entertains the belief 
that it is for the interest of this Republic that we turn our peo- 


‘ple into conquerors of great military power, my only criticism 


of the program is that it is not large enough. Instead of having 
a navy equal to Great Britain, we ought to have a navy equal to 
all the world. Instead of a million soldiers they tell us about, 
we ought to emulate the Germans and make every citizen a sol- 
dier. Instead of the industrial, peaceable, and prosperous Repub- 
lic of our fathers, we should convert it into an armed camp and 
go forth to conquer. But I do maintain that if your purpose is 
merely to defend the shores of America, to vouchsafe to this 
people the boon ay received from their fathers and from a 
kind Providence, to work out their own destiny on this hemi- 
sphere, and maintain free government, we are better prepared 
to-day than we have ever been. 

“Oh, what a year can do! Just a year ago we were informed 
by the Chief of Staff of the Army on page 700 of the hearings 
before the Military Committee on the Army appropriation bill 
that we were in less danger then of attack than we were six 
years ago. Mark you, these Army people who want a great army 
and these Navy people who want a great navy do not confine 
themselves to the statement that we are now unprepared. They 
admit that we are better prepared than we have ever been. 
What they want is what men of their kind have wanted since 
the dawn of time, namely, more power, more commissions, more 
princely battleships to live upon, more appropriations for the 
Army and for the Navy. 

“The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Hay], chairman of the 
Committee on Military Affairs, just a year ago said that to-day 
the United States is safer from attack than she has ever been 
in our history. He said that on page 2066 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. Less than a year ago the Secretary of the Navy made 
this argument—and I suppose the argument, like the argument 
of my friend from Illinois [Mr. Mann], has gone into medita- 
tions of the garden, though the argument itself remains: 

I think when the war is over in Europe there is going to 
be such exhaustion and such reaction that the people are going 
to demand the cessation of this ever-increasing burdensome ex- 
pense of war.’ (Page 63 of the hearings.) 

“Our leaders a year ago were unanimous. Right by the side 
of my friend from Illinois [Mr. Mann], the brilliant leader of 
the Republican Party, stood the brilliant Unprerwoop, of Ala- 
bama, leading the Democratic forces against the Navy bill, 
against more submarines, against more scout ships, against more 
battle cruisers, against more dreadnaughts, against more appro- 
priations for the Navy. Do you know, I have come to the con- 
clusion that the average Member of Congress is a sort of 
weather vane, local weather vane. That is, he is a weather 
cock for his particular locality; but when you want to know 
how the political wind is blowing generally, as to its general 
velocity, then consult our leaders. They will answer the pur- 
pose for the whole community of Congress, as each Member 
answers for his district. Usually great bodies move slowly, 
but that law of physics evidently has no application to modern 
politics, for the bigger the leader a man is the quicker he can 
flop. [Laughter.] 

“Among the other floppers is the Navy General Board. Just 
a year ago the Navy General Board said that we ought to have 
a Navy equal to everybody except Great Britain. Now they 
have flopped, and they say that we ought to have a Navy as 
great as Great Britain. But I am not going to waste a great 
deal of time on the Navy General Board; they are in a receptive 
mood at all times for appropriations. They fit the description 
I once gave on the floor of the House of my friend Hobson. 
They think an ideal republic is an aggregation of battleships 
with just enough land around them for coaling stations. 
[Laughter.] And in speaking of my friend Hobson, who is not 
here to-day, I wish you to indulge me the time to pay him this 
compliment. He ought to be on some party ticket for President. 
He is the first man who said what my friend the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mann] said the other day, that we ought to 
have a Navy as great as Britain and Japan combined. Of 
course the real leader of the movement is crowded off the band 
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wagon before the movement gets sufficiently accelerated to get 


anywhere. [Laughter.] 

My friend GARDNRR, from Massachusetts, ought to be the Re- 
publican candidate and Hobson ought to be the Democratic or the 
Prohibition candidate. These men who started to tell us that the 
country was in danger of invasion have been lost. Who hears 
of Hobson as a leader? And all Ganpner does is to stand up and 
pick pebbles out of his eyes because the wagon has passed him 
so speedily. [Laughter.] 

“ I invite your attention to the fact that a year ago we had a 
hearing before the various committees. The war was then in 
progress in Europe. We knew all about the blighting effect of 
war in Europe a year ago. They say our coasts are undefended. 
The highest authority in this country, the Battle Cry of Peace 
on that side of the question, informs us that the coast defenses 
at New York can be destroyed, outranged, and the city laid waste 
without the loss of a single life of the invader. Would you allow 
me to read you the testimony of Gen. Weaver, Chief of Coast 
Artillery, before the committee last year? I understand upon 
what seems to be very good authority that Gen. Weaver has no 
garden, and he has not meditated a change of mind. A year ago 
Gen. Weaver said: 

I have been a close student of the whole subject, naturally, 
for a number of years, and I know of no fortifications in the 
world, so far as my reading and observation and knowledge goes, 
that compare favorably in efficiency with ours.’ 

“But what is Gen. Weaver's testimony compared with the 
testimony of The Battle Cry of Peace’? [Laughter.] I have 
culled out some of the criticisms of the American Navy, and I 
wish to answer the most pointed ones. They say that we have 
no auxiliary vessels, and therefore we have an unbalanced Navy. 
Admiral Blue, Chief of Navigation, testified a year ago, page 40 
of the hearing, and said: 

“*T believe I am correct in stating that we have now more 
auxiliary vessels in our Navy than any other nation maintains 
in time of peace.’ 

“Mr. Davts of Texas. Amen! 

“Mr. Dies. They have got to eliminate this Navy before they 
can get to the United States, but these moving-picture experts. 
these garden meditators and hysterical gentlemen throughout 
the land, are felt called upon to do a thing that I never be- 
lieved would He in the mouth of an American citizen to do or 
say, to libel the American Navy. They have not stopped at 
that. They have told you how cowardly your forefathers were 
at Concord Bridge, the farmers of Massachusetts, the sires of 
one of the present Representatives from that State. To hear 
his speech you would never conclude that they were his sires. 
I learned that from other sources. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] They have belittled the War of 1812; they have 
belittled your sires who have come out victorious in every war 
of the country. Why do not they talk of the Battle of New 
Orleans, where Andrew Jackson, a militia general, with a hand- 
ful of militia soldiers, drove back the pick of Wellington’s 
army, fresh regular soldiers from the Peninsula War, com- 
manded by Wellington’s brother? They say that we were not 
organized, and we had a little loss at Blandensburg. We had 
called out 400,000 of the yoemanry of this country, and the 
Battle of New Orleans, fought after the war was actually over, 
was just the beginning of the strength of this young giant of 
America, and would have been repeated on the various battle 
fields if that war had continued. If E had four hours, I would 
like to engage in joint debate with some man who tells me the 
regular soldiers ever won a battle in this world [applause], 
from the time your recruits drove back the regular soldiers, 
from the time Athens and Sparta drove back the Persians in 
days of old, when the Republic of Rome drove back the 13-year 
prepared army of Hannibal on down to the first Battle of 
Manassas. 

“I made a statement in a speech at New York the other day 
that the regular soldiers ran faster than the others at Manassas, 
because they were better prepared. [Laughter and applause 
on the Democratic side.] They all ran, but naturally the man 
who had been in training would be expected to run faster. 
{Laughter.] My father, who followed Forrest for four years, 
said the Confederacy never got into real trouble until they met 
the boys from Illinois and Ohio and other Western States, who 
had been used to shooting squirrels in the head because they did 
not want to spoil the meat. [Laughter.] Regular soldiers 
are generally made up of people who have had a falling out 
with their sweethearts, or have been cut off from their pin 
money by their fathers and have gone to the Army in a spirit 
of spite, and they generally make a Congressman’s life miser- 
able by wanting to get out after the first four or five months. 
[Applause.] I want to argue as a lawyer would argue to a 
jury the question of the strength of the American Navy. I am 
not willing to let the Battle Cry of Peace’ decide its worth- 


lessness. I want to call as my witness the man who com- 
manded it, Admiral Fletcher. You know they say we have not 
any submarines, that our submarines will not submerge [laugh- 
ter], and when submerged, they will not come up any more. 
[Laughter.] Now, the trouble is that the defects in our sub- 
marines are advertised to the world. The troubles that the 
Germans are having with what submarines they have left are 
not advertised to the world. I believe we have 77 built and 
building. Germany had 31 when the war broke out. I think 
she has 10 or 12 left. Judging by the information we have 
from our naval intelligence bureau, taking the number that have 
been destroyed of German submarines during the war and 
captured, my conclusion is that Germany has no more than 
10 or 12 submarines afloat to-day. And, yet, they say German 
submarines will come over here and destroy us because we have 
no submarines, Let us see about it. We want the facts even 
though we do not ~ote like we think the facts are. We want 
the facts as a matter of historical refreshment. [Laughter.] 
Admiral Fletcher, page 522, made this statement a year ago: 

I should think it would be reasonable precaution to pro- 
vide a few more submarines, considering our extensive coast 
line in the Atlantic and in the Pacific, yet I will say that as 
compared to other nations we are well provided with subma- 
rines to-day.’ 

“ Further he says: 


„J think a reasonable increase of submarines, 8 or 10, or 
something in that vicinity, would be a proper increase.’ 

“Mr. Daniels, I believe, recommended 8 submarines, and he 
said he spoke for the President. My friend Mann and myself 
were not willing to give them the 8 they asked for, but the 
balance of the House, when they asked for 8, gave them 17 in 
the last appropriation bill in spite of all that my friend from 
Illinois and myself could do about it. [Laughter.] But you 
know, if you take the testimony of Admiral Badger, the scare 
is nothing, after all, because he said, at page 504 of the hear- 
ings, in response to a question by Judge Witherspoon— 

“(A German submarine could not operate on our coasts for 
want of a base of supplies,” 

Now, if you believe the testimony of a member of the Navy 
General Board, who was commander of the Atlantic Fleet in 
advance of Admiral Fletcher, all of this newsy movie-picture 
alarm is without foundation, because without bases of supplies 
Germany could not operate her submarines against this coast. 
You know you never can pin one of these preparedness fellows 
down. If he comes from a district largely inhabited by Ger- 
mans, he wants a Navy larger than England. If he comes from 
a district pro-ally, he wants a Navy which fs just as big as 
that of Germany. If on the Pacific coast, it is the Japanese Navy 
he seeks to emulate, and so forth, and so forth. 

“ How strong is our Navy? Turn to page 553 of these hear- 
ings and you will find this question by Judge Witherspoon, 
God bless his memory! He was one of the ablest and bravest 
fighters who ever graced a place in this Chamber. [Applause.] 
He asked of Admiral Fletcher: : 

Then, understanding your testimony after reviewing it, 
do you want us to understand that England is the only nation 
on earth that has a navy that we could not successfully resist? 

“Admiral Fletcher replied: ‘I think that is the fair conclu- 
sion; yes, sir, at the present time.’ 

Was our Navy progressing last year? Secretary Daniels 
stated, on page 597, that— 

„The naval program has been upgrade all the time. The 
Navy has been getting better every year. The present Congress 
gave three dreadnaughts, and we have 7,000 more trained men 
than at the first session of the Sixty-third Congress.’ 

“Another criticism E have seen is that our boats are not ready 
to fight. Some are not in commission, some have been wabbling 
on their sides, and some have no men. Some have so few men, 
if we believe the moving-picture campaign, that we can not 
defend the shores of our country. 

“ See what Admiral Fletcher says: 

„ would say, in emergency, some vessels are ready to-day, 
some would be ready to-morrow, but I would say all of them 
could be ready within a week.’ 

“Did he know what he was talking about? Will we listen to 
the experts of the Navy with regard to the efficiency of the 
fleet, or will we listen to politicians who have been going to the 
movies? [Laughter] 

“Now, there nre some things I would not permit an admiral 
or general to tell me. I never want to go to an admiral or a gen- 
eral to have him inform the country what to fight about. Fight- 
ing is their business. They get more promotions in war. Oh, 
there is no treason about this. I am only repeating the words 
of other men. Do not abuse me about it. Abuse De Toqueville's 
work, his Democracy in America, s 


1916. 


“Army officers and Navy officers are quick to quarrel. They 
are ready to involve the country in war. They believe that 
war is the natural state of society; and while I would not allow 
them to tell the country what to fight about, I would go to them 
in a minute if we got into war in order to have them tell us 
how to fight. There is the biggest difference in the world. You 
want, my colleagues, to tell the people what the tradition and 
policy of this country is and should be. It is you and I that 
ought to be able to say to the country when to fight, and then, 
after we get into it, let the admirals and generals tell us how 
to fight. There is all the difference in the world. The great 
trouble is to-day that we are allowing the admirals and generals 
to shape the foreign policy of this country. The American people 
are overwhelmingly opposed to our undertaking to hold the 
Philippine Islands as a political liability which is likely to in- 
volve us in war. [Applause on the Democratic side.] And while 
the words ‘ Philippine Islands’ are on my lips, do you know 
that a good chunk of our small standing army is over there 
to-day—something like 19,000 of them, I believe, including the 
Philippine Scouts. Possibly there are a few more, Let those 
who cry the need for more soldiers to defend the shores of 
America use our transports to bring home the soldiers we are 
quartering upon the Philippine people to-day. I believe we have 
a couple of thousand men over in China. Let those who are 
driving the mothers of this country into hysterics lest their homes 
be invaded by a foreign foe join me in bringing the 2,000 Ameri- 
can soldiers home from China. 

The Secretary of War says that if we give him what he asks 
for—141,000 in the Regular Army—he proposes to send 42,000 
of them to the Philippine Islands. If this Republic is to be 
driven from its traditions of a small standing army, if we are 
to turn our faces back on all of the teachings of the political 
history of nations, let it be for the defense of our shores and 
our homes and not for the subjugation of a people that will to be 
free. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

“ Our experts tell us that about the first thing we will do when 
we get into a war will be to turn loose the Philippine Islands 
temporarily. We could not hold them. Talk about scaring the 
people! I heard my friend Hudson Maxim make a speech in 
New York the other night. He said two very important things, 
and I want you to get them. He said, ‘There are manufac- 
turers in this country to-day who are making a million dollars a 
day out of the war in Europe by selling munitions.’ That is 
one thing. Put a pin down there. And he turned from that 
statement to the large audience and said, You women of Brook- 
lyn, if this country does not go forward and prepare, you will 
see a foreign invader in Brooklyn within two years. You will 
see foreign troops quartered in your homes; a strange man to be 
the master of the bedchamber.’ 

“I do not wish to leave the impression that every man who 
advocates what they call preparedness is actuated by bad mo- 
tives, but I wish the American people to take into considera- 
tion that many large concerns in this country to-day are reaping 
a veritable harvest of gold by making war munitions for 
Europe; and they know, when the war in Europe is over, unless 
they can drive the American people mad and drive them into 
emulation of blood-soaked Europe, down go their profits. 
Schwab's concern, stock worth $8 before the European war; 
worth $700 to-day. They are selling these war stocks all over 
the country. Something has gotten into the usually fair Amer- 
ican press that has dried up their power to speak the truth with 
regard to our defenses, I do not know of a great newspaper in 
America to-day that has not, with few exceptions, joined this 
propaganda of libel upon the American Navy. Get one of 
them to publish Admiral Fletcher's statement that ours is the 
strongest Navy in the world except England’s! You would 
never find it there. You will never find anything in the news- 
papers of this country except the hackneyed statement that we 
are utterly defenseless; that our Navy and coast defenses are 
worthless. 

Just the other day the Washington Times, bad authority, but 
as good as you can get in these days, had a whole page of 
‘Admiral Fletcher says our Navy is worthless. Admiral Fletcher 
says that the Navy is totally unprepared.’ 

„What are the facts? I have read you what Admiral Fletcher 
said a year ago. Do you want to know what he says now? In 
his report, which they are using before the American people to 
libel the Navy of the United States, he starts off in this way: 

I have the honor to submit herewith a report covering the 
period of September 17, 1914, to June 80, 1915. In order to 
limit the report to moderate length it has been found necessary 
to omit discussion of the many satisfactory features of the fleet 
and to invite attention more particularly to its operations, con- 
dition, and requirements.’ 
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“He very candidly starts out his statement by saying he 
omits the good part of the Navy and merely calls attention to 
what he conceives to be some of its needs, If they had been 
fair enough to tell the truth about the American Navy, they 
would have quoted Admiral Fletcher's statement to the effect 
that it is 15 per cent stronger to-day than it was a year ago, when 
he said it was the second Navy in the world; that in the matter 
of accuracy of gunnery it had improved 80 per cent in the year. 

“You found none of these things in the statement, but the usual 
one that the American Navy was hopelessly deficient. Just the 
6th of this month—not last year, when he said it was the best, 
but just the 6th of this month—the Secretary of the Navy says: 

Wen the fleet sailed for Guantanamo on the 6th of this 
month the complement of eyery vessel, including destroyers, 
was filled, and the department is reliably informed that the en- 
listed complement of our ships is as liberal as that of similar 
ships in the great navies of the world.“ 

“ We had from the press the other day a volume, paid for out 
of the public funds, entitled ‘The Navy Yearbook,’ I see the 
newspapers are still using the Naval Yearbook as a basis for 
the comparison of our Navy with that of Germany and the other 
powers. This Naval Yearbook, published 8 or 10 days ago, 
carries nine German armored cruisers. Six of them had been 
at the bottom of the ocean for a year. [Laughter.] 

shall not go into a discussion of the deliberate and system- 
atic depreciation of our Navy. It is the old trick of those who 
want larger appropriations. Bernhardi said in his book that the 
American Navy was second to that of Great Britain and that 
there was no objection in Germany that it should keep the 
lead. He may have made the statement in order to get larger 
appropriations for the German Nayy. If my deceased friend, 
Judge Witherspoon, proved anything in his whole life, he proved 
in the last session of the Sixty-third Congress that the American 
Navy was second only in strength to that of Great Britain. Of 
course, like my friend from Illinois [Mr. Mann], in an inter- 
ruption of Judge Witherspoon’s speech a year ago, he invited 
Judge Witherspoon's attention to the fact that some 44 German 
vessels had been destroyed as another reason why we ought not 
to have a larger naval bill. I can say for the benefit of my 
friend that now we have the record of something over 100 Ger- 
man vessels that have been destroyed. 

Mr. Chairman, we are all for preparedness. One of us is as 
much for preparedness as another. I will tell you what the 
trouble is. I know what is the matter. The State of New York 
and a few other coast States and pivotal States have become ex- 
cited over this question. ‘They have been brought to that by hay- 
ing their minds focused upon the great conflagration in Europe. 

»The first thing you think of when you see a house on fire is 
as to whether your own insurance policy is secure. Moreover 
they have been brought to it by the makers of money out of the 
traffic in war munitions, and then they have been brought to it 
by the Army and the Navy men who seek to build up their estab- 
lishments now, 2 years ago, 8 years ago, and 20 years ago. You 
know I never have been in favor of the proposed embargo on 
munitions, but I do not know; I was out in my garden this 
morning meditating a little bit. [Laughter.] If we are in such 
a horrible state of unpreparedness as they tell us, I do not know 
whether we ought to be shipping rifles and cannon and airships 
and submarine parts, all the implements of war and death, over 
to Europe. Why, might they not shoot us with our own guns? 
We are sending millions over there. Mr. Maxim says some of the 
corporations are making a million a day out of the traffic. Well, 
if I thought one of my neighbors was about to shoot me I would 
not be poking bullets into his gun, I would not be getting him a 
new gun to shoot me with, [Laughter.] So, pretty soon, when 
you convince the American people that we are about to be in- 
vaded, somebody will get up a statement showing how many 
guns we are supplying to foreign people, how much ammunition 
we are putting into their guns, how much power to destroy we 
are handing to them. 

“I know one thing that this ammunition gold mine has done. 
Looking about for definitions, I took up an old edition of Web- 
ster. I do not know whether Webster has been out in his garden 
since he wrote this definition or not [laughter], but I looked for 
the word ‘ preparer,’ and this is one of the definitions of pre- 
parer’; 

“That which fits or makes suitable, as certain manures are 
preparers of land for a particular crop.’ 

“Mr. Davis of Texas. Amen! [Laughter.] 

“Mr, Jounson of Washington. Mr.Chairman,a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

“The CHamMan,. The gentleman will state it. 

“Mr. Jouxson of Washington. If a Member desires to inter- 
rupt, by exclamations or otherwise, does he not have to rise in 
his seat and address the Cliair? 


“Mr. Dres. Oh, Mr. Chairman, I protest; with as many 
prominent men as there are to-day at the mourners’ bench, any- 


body ought to be allowed to say, ‘Amen!’ [Laughter.] 

“The CHARMAN. The Chair will not have to rule on that. 
The gentleman can think, but not speak so loud—that is the 
object of the rule—unless he desires to rise and address the 
Chair. [Laughter.] 

“Mr. Dres. As certain manures are preparers of land for a 
particular crop, has it ever occurred to you that these billions 
that are being accumulated by the makers of the implements 
of death, to be gently pressed into the hands of dying men in 
Europe to kill themselves with first, and to kill ourselves with 
afterwards—has it ever occurred to you that we are manuring 
our own field for war? I have not tarried long in my garden 
[laughter], and I have not yet come quite to the conclusicn 
that we ought to put an embargo on our exportation of ammu- 
nition and munitions of war. But I do believe that if this 
propaganda keeps on, and you frighten the American people 
within an inch of their lives, if you continue to tell them that 
this great country of a hundred million people is helpless, and 
that they may expect a foreign foe to devastate this land at 
any time, you will surely work them up to a point where they 
will ask you to stop supplying our possible enemies with the 
means to destroy us. 

“Mr. Quin. Does not the gentleman think that these million- 
aires ought to be taxed on their incomes to pay for this extra 
expense of this so-called pi ess '? 

“Mr. Dies. Ob, I am giad my friend from Mississippi brought 
my mind around to that phase of the question. I was about to 
forget something. I believe we are prepared, as our fathers 
were prepared. I agree with the President in his speech of yes- 
terday in New York, in which he said he did not take any stock 
in the notion that this country could be invaded. Of course, it 
could not be invaded. They could not invade it when our people 
were weak and struggling in the first days of our national life. 
They have never been able successfully to invade it. Oh, of 
course, some nation might land a marauding party on our 
shores, certainly. There is no doubt but what anybody might 
come ulong and slap my jaws, but—a nation which would 
land an army in the United States would do so with the full 
knowledge that they would never get it back home. Of course 
not, 

Now, we are not what the preparedness people say we are. 
We are not a commercial Nation in the sense that we would 
suffer a foreign foe to land upon this soil. Why, this is a 
militant Nation, this is a young Nation, a young giant, feeling 
its first great strength as a Nation. That is not our danger. 
I want you to call me back to that in a moment. 

“Another thing: In these garden meditations not only have 
positions on public questions gone with the sweet peas and pop- 
pies of the garden, or the last rose of summer, but logic as weil 
has been destroyed. Whoever would have thought that men 
would have taken the position that we could find an enemy in 
one of the warring nations of Europe? Germany, with almost 
3,000,000 men killed, wounded, and missing; poor France, 
bleeding their last drops, with a loss of two and one-half million 
men; England with almost a million men killed in the war! 

“And yet we are told that when this war is over and these 
soldiers go back to their wives and mothers those wives and 
mothers will send them to a fresh war with us. This is not 
rhetoric. This is logic. Fritz goes back home to his mother 
in Germany after the war is over, a mother who has lost one son, 
who lies buried in an unnumbered grave in France. A French 
soldier goes back home and consoles his sister, whose other 
brother was killed in battle. France and Europe, all of the na- 
tions of Europe with crépe on every door knob, with death in the 
house of the prince and the peasant alike, with the horrid rav- 
ages of war before the visions of all the people, with one-legged 
men sitting in every park, with every hospital filled with dis- 
eased men, with billions of dollars of debt which must be paid 
by taxes; men with rheumatism from the damp ditches of the 
long lines in Russia and France. These battered soldiers of 
Europe, with the best blood of the nation spilt in war, with prop- 
erty destroyed and homes torn with bereavement, limp back to 
their wives and mothers and sisters, and these fellows would 
have us believe that those wives and mothers and sisters would 
kiss them good-by and send them forth to an invasion of America! 
{Applause on the Democratic side.] It staggers the reason of 
any sensible man. Why, do you know that in the South when 
that little war was over—I say little war,’ because it was little 
compared to this one—I remember following an ox wagon from 
Louisiana to Texas with my parents. It was the most desolate 
country I ever saw. Every soldier was telling tales of how his 
Mothers were 
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mourning for their sons, fathers were grieved at the terrible loss 
of war, and I lay this down to you, that you could not get to-day 
one Confederate soldier in ten to tell you other than that he has 
a perfect horror of war. If that was true in the southern mind 
after the war, what will be true in the mind of Europe when the 
war is over? 

Mr. SHErwoop. It was true in the North, too. 

„Mr. Dies. How much time have I remaining? 

“The Cuamrman. The gentleman has one minute. 

“Mr. Pov. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman may 
have an extension of time of 10 minutes. 

“Mr. Mann. The time has been limited in the House. The 
committee can not change it. 

“Mr. Garner. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. RUSSELL] 
may be able to yield time to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. RusskrL. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas, [Applause.] 

“The CHARAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas is 
extended 10 minutes. 

“Mr. Dries. I will devote that 10 minutes to a discussion of 
Ways and means. My friend from IIlinois [Mr. Mann] wants 
a Navy as great as that of Great Britain. He always descends 
to particulars. He is one of the most useful Members of this 
House to-day, because he watches legislation. He goes into the 
figures of the case. Let him tell the country in the discussion 
of this question how many dollars and cents it will cost to 
duplicate the British Navy. Billions of dollars will be required. 
If we start in the race with Great Britain, will she stop? 

“Only a few weeks ago Secretary Daniels said that Great 
Britain had built more navy since she has been at war than we 
haye. How are we to keep up with the British Navy? You 
know it costs us three times as much to get a navy as it costs 
in Germany or Great Britain. In 12 years we have spent more 
money on the American Navy than both Germany and Japan 
combined. Will gentlemen who want this colossal establish- 
ment come now and tell the people how much it will cost, and 
how we are going to get the money? I can tell you how I am 
in favor of getting every dollar in excess of what was appro- 
priated last year for the Army and Navy—by a tax on incomes. 
[Applause.j 

“Mr. Davis of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
allow an interruption? I want to ask the unanimous consent 
of the gentleman from Washington [Mr. Jounson] to say Amen. 
[Lanughter.] 

“Mr. Dies. I want to get it by a tax on incomes. Repub- 
licans and Democrats, we are taxing the American people to- 
day on the clothes they wear, on the food they eat. It is not 
right. It never was a just principle of taxation. And now, 
if you propose to follow the leadership of the gentleman from 
Illinois and spend three or four billion dollars to duplicate the 
English Navy, and $600,000,000 a year to maintain it, do you 
think a man onght to pay in proportion to the number of collars 
he wears and the food he eats, upon consumption, or do you think 
wealth ought to bear its burden in proportion as wealth is 
owned? 

“Iam a Democrat, but I am not hurt with partisanship. I 
follow my leader. That is, I do not ramble around in the garden 
with him [laughter on the Democratic side]; but I want to 
serve notice now, and I believe the Members of the House know 
me well enough to believe what I say, that I am going to vote 
against any sort of taxation for these extra appropriations for 
the Army and Navy except a tax which comes out of the wealth 
in proportion as the man owns that wealth. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

“The gentleman from Illinois talks about patriotism and this 
being a nonpartisan question, but he will not join me in pro- 
posing that wealth shall bear these burdens. He will help us 
to order a navy as big as that of Great Britain, he will sit in 
council with us while we write the order for a $5,000,000,000 
navy and 2 $2,000,000,000 army, but when we come on the floor 
of the House and propose that those who own the wealth of the 
country shall pay for it, not in proportion to their appetite but 
in proportion to the wealth they own, I fear that my patriotic 
friend and erstwhile leader will return again into his garden. 
[Laughter on the Democratic side.] 

“You can say what you please. The day laborer on the rail- 
road and the section hand that gets $1.50 a day, with 10 Irish 
mouths to feed, ought not to be taxed on the clothes and food 
that he buys for his wife and children, while the man that is 
making a million dollars a day out of the traffic in iron and 
blood does not pay in proportion to his wealth. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

“TI say to this House of Representatives this day that if 
enough Democrats will stand with me, or allow me to stand with 
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nations as to which shall build the greatest navy and tax the 
nation the most by getting a tax on incomes. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] Then we will get space in the New York 
World, we will get spdee in the Saturday Evening Post, then we 
will get our views in the moving-picture shows, and not until 
then. As long as they can tax the man in the ditch in a time of 
peace, as long as they can tax the laboring man in proportion 
to his consumption in time of peace, and pocket the profits of a 
million dollars a day, and send the other fellow to war when 
they bring it on, so long will they cry, Let slip the dogs of 
svar!’ [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

If war should ever come to this our beloved country, we are 
all ready to make the sacrifice; but we do not want to talk our- 
selves into war. [Applause.] Stop this talk, suppress the mov- 
ing-picture shows that depict the dastardly invasion of our 
country without an American rising in arms to defend our shores. 
If there is anything in this world that will produce war in this 
country, it is the intemperate and idiotic talk going forth from 
public men in the public press. [Applause] What nation in 
‘the world to-day has a war grievance against us over here work- 
‘ing out our destiny, disturbing no nation in the world. Unless 
we threaten and bully and fan the smoldering embers of hate 
into war and alarm the American people into the belief that the 
country is to be invaded, we will have no war. 

“The one thing doing more to drive this country to-day in 
‘the direction of war than any other combination of causes is 
the simple statement that we are going to have a war, and 
putting a pistol in our pocket for a war. That has produced 
many a corpse and a funeral out in the western part of Texas, 
where I was raised. A fellow gets a few drinks in him, puts 
a pistol in his pocket, and «says, ‘I know I am going to have a 
fight with Tom Jones.’ Tom hears about it, puts a pistol in 
one pocket and a dirk in another, and says, ‘I am ready.’ 
Then if Tom carelessly starts to get his tobacco out of his hip 
pocket, the fellow shoots him. That is precisely what we are 
doing to-day. What do'they say? We are going to have a war; 
we are going to be invaded; we are going into a war with 
‘Europe; let us get ready. Let us arm, let us equip, let us be 
ready so that at the drop of the hat or the pop of the match 
we are ready to go off. How many of you want your sons to 
go into the standing army to-day? Cry patriotism! How many 
sons of Members of Congress are serving as private soldiers in 
the standing army? Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, 
no nation at any time was ever able to have a standing army 
without military compulsion. Why do you not tell the Ameri- 
can people the plain, unvarnished truth, that you are heading 
‘toward compulsory service? The time is coming, if the Ameri- 
can people do not right about face and stem this awful ery of 
fanaticism and hysteria, when you will be sending the corporals 
and colonels around to put the handcuffs on the young men of 
America and putting them into a standing army as in Europe 
they are doing to-day. This country had better stop and think. 
Nowhere in all the annals of the world has a republic grown 
so great, is a people so happy and so prosperous and free. We 
began it without these doctrines of organized, high military 
preparedness, and all the years: we have grown with the wisdom 
of the fathers. I appeal to you as representatives of the people 
of this country, think you well before you set your face against 
these great traditions upon which we are builded and turn 
back to the theories of the old blood-soaked soil of Europe. 
[Great applause.] ” | 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words for the purpose of asking the chairman of the com- 
-mittee a question with reference to the paragraph just read. I 
see there is an appropriation of $5,000 each for the salaries of 
five consular inspectors. What is the duty of a consular in- 
spector? 

‘Mr. FLOOD. The duty of a consular inspector is somewhat 
similar to the duty of a bank examiner. He travels all over the 
world examining and inspecting consulates and making reports 
“to the State Department as to the condition of the consulate and 
the methods of the management of the business of those con- 
sulates by the consuls general, consuls, and vice consuls. 

Mr. CULLOP. Is this for five additional men? 

Mr. FLOOD. No. 

Mr. GARNER. That has been in the bill for a long time. 

Mr. FLOOD. In the reorganization of the Consular Service, 
by law enacted in 1906, these five men were provided for and 
have been appropriated for in this appropriation bill ever since. 

Mr. CULLOP. How are they appointed? 

Mr. FLOOD. Like other consuls are appointed now. When 
the law first became effective they were appointed by the Presi- 
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them, we will put the kibosh on this mad rivalry between 


dent, without any reference to their efficiency, but by that I do 
not mean that the President did not consider their efficiency, 
because they are the most important officers connected with the 
Consular Service. ‘I mean that there was no efficiency test, 
so. called, applied to them. 

Mr. CULLOP, When the gentleman refers to the act of 1906, 
does he mean the Lodge Act? 

Mr. FLOOD. No; I think the act originated in this House. 
My recollection is that Mr. Adams, of Pennsylvania, was prin- 
cipally responsible for it. At any rate, it was an act passed 
in 1906, the purpose of which was, to some extent, to reor- 
22 the Consular Service, and it did something along that 

e. 
Mr. CULLOP. How many of these inspectors are there in all? 

Mr. FLOOD. Five. The law pravides for five. 

Mr. CULLOP. Has the salary been $5,000 each heretofore? 

Mr. FLOOD. -My recoHection is that the law creating them 
fixed the salary at $5,000. 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the pro forma 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


EXPENSES OF CONSULAR INSPECTORS. 


For the actual and necessary trave and subsistence expenses of 
consular inspectors while traveling and inspecting under instructions 
from the Secretary of State, $15,000 : Provided, That inspectors shall be 
allowed actual and necessary expenses for subsistence not in excess of 
$10 per day. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on that. 

Mr. MANN. I reserve the point of order on the paragraph. 
I make the point of order on the proviso. 

Mr. COX. That is what I intended to do. I make the point 
of order on the proviso because it is a change of law. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Virginia desire 
to be heard? 

Mr. FLOOD. No. 

The CHAIRMAN, The point of order is sustained. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Post allowances to consular officers :' To enable the President, in his 
discretion and in accordance with such lations as he may prescribe, to 
make special allowances by way of additional com sation to consular 
officers in order to adjust their official income to the ascertained cost of 
living at the pests to which they may be assigned, $100,000. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order on that. 
The language in that paragraph strikes me as peculiar. Is there 
any law for it? 

Mr. FLOOD. No. 

Mr. COX. I suppose it is put in here under the general com- 
plaint of the war, the high cost of living, and so forth. 

Mr. FLOOD. That is the reason for it partially, but even 
without that something ought to be done for these people. 

Mr. COX. It is an indirect attempt, is it not, to increase the 
salaries of these consuls? 

Mr. FLOOD. No; it is not an indirect attempt to increase 
their salaries. 

Mr. COX. In the last analysis it will be that. 

Mr. FLOOD. It will make them some allowances. 

Mr. COX. And increase their salaries? 

Mr. FLOOD. Increase allowances made to them on account 
of the increased cost of living. 

Mr. COX. This is the first time that this item has ever been 
carried in the bill? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes. 

Mr. COX. Does the gentleman feel that this is just the be- 
ginning of a permanent appropriation for this purpose? 

Mr. FLOOD. I do not. 

Mr. COX. Does he not feel, if that be true, that the salaries 
ought to be increased and that that ought. to be done direetly by 


statute? 


Mr. FLOOD. No; I think this is the better way to do it, for 
these allowances will be temporary and under normal conditions 
will not be allowed. 

Mr. COX. Why? 

Mr. FLOOD. This is to enable the President, in his discretion, 
and in accordance with such regulations as he may prescribe, 
to make special allowances by way of additional compensation 
to consular officers in order to adjust their official income to 
the ascertained cost of living at the posts to which they may be 


assigned 


The Secretary of State asked for $150,000 for which to make 
allowances, in his discretion, to the various consular officers 
for the purpose of increasing their compensation in proportion 
to the increase in the cost of living since the beginning of the 
war in Europe. In certain places in Europe the cost of living 
has tremendously increased. I have here, which I. hall put in 
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the Record, a table showing the increase in different items; 
and our consuls under the salaries which they get find it almost 
impossible to live and support their families. 

The following table shows the percentage of increase in the 
cost of the principal necessary articles of food in eight belliger- 


Article. 


This table shows an increase of from 6 per cent to 400 per 
cent in the cost of certain articles of food and an average in- 
crease in the cost of food of from 25 per cent to 154 per cent, 
according to the country. 

Since the foregoing table was compiled, detailed reports have 
been obtained from nearly one-half of the consular officers in 
belligerent countries and contiguous neutral countries covering 
the period from July to December, 1915. These reports are not 
limited to cost of food, but cover also rent, fuel, and clothing. 
The percentage of increase in the cost of living, based upon an 
average of the increase in the cost of rent, fuel, clothing, and 
food, ranges all the way from 15 per cent to 128 per cent over 
the prices for the period of from January to June, 1914, before 
the outbreak of the war. The percentage of increase in the 
cost of food alone in some countries rises as high as 250 per 
cent above the prices for January to June, 1914. These per- 
centages of increase are not mere expressions of opinion, but 
are based upon actual prices of the principal articles of food, 
clothing, fuel, and rent entering into the cost of living in each 
country. It will readily be scen that the effect of the change in 
living expenses upon the higher salaried officers in the Consular 
Service works great hardship, while the effect upon officers 
receiving $3,000 to $1,000 x year is exceedingly serious. It will 
obviously be impossible for the latter class of officers to remain 
in the service unless they be granted some relief in the way of 
increased compensation, 

The condition described can not be met by any horizontal in- 
crease in salary because the percentage of increase in the cost 
of living not only differs in one country from that existing in 
another country, but there is considerable variation as between 
cities and consular districts in the same country, due to many 
local conditions, such as impaired transportation facilities, de- 
crease of production, and other causes, Therefore, the only 
manner in which the condition can be remedied economically 
and effectively is by empowering the Secretary of State to in- 
crease the annual compensation of each consular officer affected 
by making a post or local allowance of an amount based upon 
the ascertained increase in the legitimate living expenses, 

At the time the estimate for $150,000 for post allowances was 
transmitted to Congress, the Department of State was without 
sufficient data upon which to make an accurate and intelligent 
estimate, Therefore the arbitrary amount of $150,000 was 
specified. Now that detailed reports have been received from a 
large number of consular officers, it is possible to make an 
approximate estimate of the amount which would be required. 
If each officer's compensation were increased in proportion to 
the increase in the cost of living in the belligerent countries 
and the contiguous neutral countries, an appropriation of at 
least $260,000 would be necessary for consuls general and 
consuls alone in those countries and approximately $50,000 for 
incrensed allowances at the same rate to salaried subordinate 
consular officers, making a total of $310,000, instead of $150,000 
as requested. This estimate leaves entirely out of consideration 


any relief to officers in noncontiguous neutral countries and the 
colonics of the belligerent countries, where reports show that 
there has been considerable increase in the cost of living. 

As an illustration of the necessity of increasing the compen- 
sation of consular officers, it may be pointed out that some of 
the belligerent Governments, where the increase in prices has 


ent and seven neutral countries during the first six months of 
the war as compared with the period immediately preceding the 
war. 

Countries Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, 9, and 15 are belligerent coun- 
tries; Nos. 6, 8, 10, 11, 12, 15, and 14 are neutral countries. 


i 


Per cent of increase In countries Nos.— 


> 
4 
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not reached the maximum stated in the foregoing, have in- 
creased the compensation of certain classes of their employees 
from 87 per cent to 60 per cent because of the unusual condi- 
tions growing out of the war. 

This appropriation will not be permanent, but it is just to 
meet the condition of affairs that has arisen as a result of the 
war. Consular officers getting from two to three thousand 
dollars a year find the increased cost of living so enormously 
raised that it is almost impossible for them to live. i 

Mr. COX. It will be a curiosity if this item is permitted to 
remain if it does not become permanent for all time to come. 

Mr. FLOOD, I will say to the gentleman it will be subject 
to a point of order after the war ends, as it is now, and I have 
no doubt the gentleman will be in Congress when the war ends, 
and many years afterwards, and it certainly is a hardship on 
these gentlemen as it is. 

Mr. COX. I expect the cost of living has increased some- 
what over there, and has increased here. 

Mr. SIMS. Some! 

Mr. COX, At least the men who keep house know what 
“some ” means. 

Mr. FLOOD. In some places the increase is as high as 150 to 
200 per cent. 

Mr. COX. Would not the gentleman be willing to reduce the 
item, as it is an experiment, to $75,000? The Secretary of State 
only asked $150,000. 

Mr. FLOOD. Iwill accept it with pleasure. 

Mr. COX. If the gentleman will accept that to start with—— 

Mr. FLOOD, I accept the gentleman’s suggestion. 

Mr. COX. I will withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against the amendment. If this gets in here, it will never 
get out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. HARRISON. Will the gentleman reserve the point of 
order? 

Mr. CULLOP. I will, but I want to notify the gentleman I 
will make if. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has sustained the point of 


order. 

Mr. HARRISON. Will the gentleman reserve it for a 
moment? 

Mr. CULLOP. I will reserve it, but I am going to make it. 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. Curror] is always so gracious and big-hearted I know he 
does not want to do anybody an injustice. As I understand it, 
there are three or four of these countries that have passed pro- 
visions to take care of these men in the employ of the Govern- 
ment who have to live in these centers where food has gone so 
high, and if the gentleman had heard the statement of Mr. 
Carr, who came before the committee, he would have been im- 
pressed with the fact that something ought to be done for the 
men who are in the service of this Government in Berlin, Vienna, 
and other places throughout the war zone, where the price of 
food has increased so much. 

Now, the committee was asked for an appropriation of $150,000 
for this purpose. It is in the discretion of the President as to 
how much he is going to allow, what additional rules and regu- 
lations he may prescribe, and I am sure the department is not 
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going to do wrong in this matter, but is going to take care of 


conditions that have arisen by virtue of the war. This is simply 
a temporary provision; we have cut the appropriation from 
$150,000 to $100,000, and we are now willing to cut it to 
$75,000, and there are people who now, by virtue of circum- 
stances, are placed in the war zone who can not live on the 
salaries they are getting, and they certainly ought to get a little 
increase. I think this should appeal to the gentleman, and I 
hope he will not make the point of order, but let us reduce the 
amount if the gentleman thinks this is too high. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr, Chairman, I will add, if the gentleman will 
permit, that the point of order can be made at any time. There 
is no law authorizing this appropriation. If we carry it this 
year and carry it next year, the year after, if the war is ended 
and conditions have changed, the gentlemen, who will be here, 
can raise the point of order against it: The conditions certainly 
are such as to entitle these consuls to some kind of an additional 
allowance now. They are performing their duties to this coun- 
try, and the State Department wants to aid them when they 
need assistance. Many. of them are men without any means, and 
7 — can hardly support their families on the little salary 

ey get. 

Mr. SIMS, Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. FLOOD, I will. 

Mr. SIMS. Has it not just recently a in the news- 
papers that the German Empire has absolutely prohibited the 
use of meat for eight weeks on account of conditions? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SMITH of New York. Mr. Chairman, I wish to add a 
word to what the chairman of the committee has said. It is 


impossible to make specific statements as to the increased cost 


of living in the belligerent countries because the State Depart- 
ment can not properly give out those facts. The representatives 
of the State Department, however, gave information privately 
to the committee, and the committee after careful consideration 
decided that this appropriation should remain at $100,000. 

The committee, when the proposition was first made, was in 
the same mood as the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Currop], 
but after hearing the argument and listening to the presentation 
of the facts the committee was unanimous in putting this item 
in the bill. 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Chairman, I have heard the gentleman’s 
statement with a good deal of pleasure. In my judgment, if this 
item gets into this bill now, it will never get out, but will grow 
larger and larger from year to year. 

Now, I would like to suggest a way of relief, and that is to 
notify the powers upon the seas to keep their hands off our com- 
merce and let us go into those ports and reduce the cost of liv- 
ing. [Applause.] That will bring about a change in the cost of 
living and bring about a condition that does not require this in- 
creased appropriation in this matter. Tell all in emphatic terms 
to keep their hands off our commerce on the seas and then see 
that they do it, in order that the products of this country may 
move to the markets of the world unhampered and free from 
censorship and hold-ups on the high seas. Conditions hereto- 
fore have prevailed in the transportation of our products on the 
seas which have injuriously affected our commerce, hampered 
our access to foreign markets, and impaired our trade abroad 
very much to the detriment of our people as well as those in 
foreign countries who wanted our goods. Many acts affecting 
this matter have been inexcusable until they have become almost 
intolerable. It is about time it seems to me that certain powers 
which have been actively engaged in this matter should be told 
it must cease, and told that we mean what we say. If this 
should be done, I dare say it will end and there will be no more 
of it. The people are growing impatient on this matter, and 
there is some occasion for their impatience in this regard, and 
I hope that there will soon be a stop put to it in order that our 
products may be transported unmolested to the markets to which 
they are consigned and freedom of commerce reestablished. 
The seas should be a common highway to all for the transpor- 
tation of their products, and humanity as well as duty requires 
that they be so maintained, and now is a most appropriate time 
to give all who interfere with this privilege to understand fur- 
ther interference will not be tolerated. Do this and it will meet 
the approval of the people, not only here but abroad as well, and 
will also lower the high cost of living in some of the countries 
where it is excessively high, and such appropriations as in this 
item proposed will be unnecessary. For one I think it the better 
plan, and hence I am prompted for these reasons to take this 
course in reference to this question. 

We owe a duty to our people, aye, to the world, and I hope 
to see that fully discharged; and it matters not what nation 
interferes, let such nation know in positive terms such inter- 
ference must stop, and it will no longer interfere. If it does, 


‘it will be at its peril; and such a course will be approved by 
humanity the world over. It will end much suffering and 
anxiety and be a great stimulus to commerce and swell the 
volume of our prosperity. This is a good time to do it—the 
sooner the better—and our people expect it. They are ready 
for it now. 

American rights and American interests are at stake, and 
we should see they are strictly preserved; and in doing so we 
will be serving humanity all over the world. I shall therefore 
insist upon my point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has already sustained the point 
of order. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

ALLOWANCE FOR CLERK HIRE AT UNITED STATES CONSULATES. 

Allowance for clerk hire at cag rr to be expended under the 
direction of the Secretary of State, $493, 

Mr. CULLOP: Mr. Chairman, I spate to make a point of 
order against that item, and will reserve it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana reserves a 
point of order on the item. 

Mr. HARRISON.. What is the gentleman's. point of order? 
What are the gentleman’s reasons? 

Mr. CULLOP. I want to inquire whether under this there 
is any increase of appropriation? 

Mr. FLOOD. Not a cent. 

Mr. CULLOP. It is a new appropriation? 

Mr. FLOOD. No. It has been here for years. 

Mr. CULLOP. How is this money expended with reference to 
these different positions—under the direction of the Secretary 
of State as he sees fit? 

Mr. FLOOD. Absolutely. 

Mr. CULLOP. A lump-sum appropriation? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes; provided by law. 

Mr. CULLOP. And he makes the expenditure of it? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes. 

Mr. CULLOP. It is not allotted, then, to any particular 
8 it is under the Secretary of State to allot as he 
sees fit 

Mr. FLOOD. It is to be allotted to various points. It is not 
subject to a point of order. 

Mr. CULLOP. I regret that, because I would like to knock 
it out. 

Mr. FLOOD. Then you would break up the Consular Service. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

g for the pend and Pooetdod ha prisoners in 


and f 
E saat 


Mr. FLOOD. he Chairman, I want to offer an amendment on 
page 25, line 17. It is just a change in language. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. FLOOD : Page 25, line 17, after the word Turkey,“ 
insert the, words “and of those convicted by the United States Court 
for China.” 

Mr. MANN. You liave there the language paying for the 
keeping and feeding of prisoners in China.” Do you want to 
insert the words “and those convicted in the United States 
court? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes. I will read to the gentleman a letter that 
I received from the Secretary of State. He says: 

Fesrvary 11, 1916. 
Hon. Henry D. FLOOD, 
Ohairman Committee on Affairs, 
House of Representatives. 
8 I have the honor to recommend that in the bill now 


in Congress comme 8 for the Diplomatie and Consular 
h of the item “ Expenses of prisons for 


Service the secon 
5 e to read as follows: 
<3 Paying for for the and feeding of 


those convicted Er Be 8 “United States 1 Court 


esa — „ That no more 50 cents per day for 
the e Lge feeding ot each prisoner while actually confined shall 
be allowed or paid for any such keep and feeding. This is not to 
be understood as coverin; wet of m attendance and medicines 
when Baga rie by such pE 
y change is the addition of the words: and of those con- 
victed b; "the United States for China.” Under the law. the 
Uni 


y recep ent Sd 
ted States or the Philippines, 
ment is requested. 
Four obedient servant, 
Ronzur Laxsixe. 


and it is 
have the honor to be, 
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Mr. MANN. I see the gentleman’s words “ for the keeping and 
feeding of prisoners in China,” 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes, 

Mr. MANN. And the other is for the payment to those some- 
where else that have been convicted in China? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Expenses of providing all such stationery, blanks, 5 and sor 


books, seals, presses, flags, signs, rent (so much as may necessary 
repairs to consular buildings owned by the United States, postage, 


furniture, including typewriters and exchange of same, statistics, news- 
papers, freight (forel and domestic), telegrams, advertising, mes- 
senger service, traveling expenses of consular officers and consular 


assistants, compensation of Chinese writers, loss by exchange, and such 
other miscellaneous expenses as the President may think necessary for 
the several consulates and consular agencies im the transaction of their 
business, and payment in advance of subscriptions for ee 
Hoag and domestic) under this appropriation is hereby authorized, 
E 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. MANN. I see in this paragraph you have taken the limit 
off the amount of rent that can be paid. Is that the reason for 
the increase in the amount of the appropriation by about 
$130,000? 

Mr. FLOOD. No.. The reason for the increase is that they 
needed it. They did not have enough. 

Mr. MANN. Heretofore we have carried a provision in refer- 
ence to rent, that the allowance for rent should not exceed in 
any case 30 per cent of the official's salary. Now you have 
removed that limit and left it purely discretionary with the 
State Department as to how much the rent may be, saying 
here, “ so much as may be necessary.” 

I apprehend that if that stays in the law the increase of 
$130,000 a year will not be a circumstance to what we will be 
called upon to pay, because if we are going to pay unlimited 
rent all of these very distinguished gentlemen, from consular 
agents and vice consuls up to ambassadors, will want to live in 
very nice quarters if the Government of the United States is to 
pay the rent. Now, when we limited the rent to 30 per cent of 
the official’s salary, of course they could not engage the finest 
house in town. They can not now, of course, unless it is allowed 
by the State Department; but they can ask for it, because there 
is no limit on the amount that they can ask for. I am afraid 
in the future they will overpersuade us, 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I notice the change that the 
gentleman alludes to. I really do not think the committee con- 
sidered it very carefully. 

Mr. MANN. I really think it is rather a dangerous change. 
I do not care what the limitation is, but there ought to be some 
limitation to it. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the words 
in the bill in line 18, page 26, “so much as may be 1 cessary,“ 
and insert in lieu thereof allowance for rent not to exceed in 
any case 30 per cent of the officer’s salary.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Virginia. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. FLOOD: Page 26, line 18, strike out the 
words “so much as may be necessary and insert the words “ allow- 
ance for rept, not to exceed in any case 30 per cent of the officer’s 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Clerk may be allowed to correct the totals wherever neces- 


sary. 

The CHAIRMAN. By unanimous consent, that will be done. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise and report the bill to the House with the amendments, 
with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed to and 
that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Moon, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 13383) 
making appropriations for the Diplomatic and Consular Service 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and had directed him to 
report the same back to the House with sundry amendments, 
with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed to, 
and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The SPEAKER. IS a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? If not, the Chair will put them in gross, 


The amendments were agreed to. x 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, and was accordingly read the third time and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Froon, a motion to reconsider the last vote 
was laid on the table. 


a CALL OF COMMITTEES. 


The SPEAKER, The Clerk will call the committees. 
The Committee on Ways and Means was called. 


PORTS OF ENTRY, WASHINGTON. 


Mr, KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to take up for consid- 
eration the bill (H. R. 12954) for the establishment of North- 
port, Chopaka, and Laurier, in the State of Washington, as 
ports of entry and delivery for immediate transportation with- 
out appraisement of dutiable merchandise. 

Mr, MANN. This bill is on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I ask unanimous consent that the bill may 
be considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union, : 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that the bill be considered in the House as 
in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ctc., That the privileges of the first and -seventh sèc- 
tions of the act approved June 10, 1880, govern the immediate 
transportation of dutiable merchandise without a praisement, be, and 
are hereby, extended to the ports of Northport, Chopaka, and Laurier, 
in the State of Washington. 

With the following committee amendment: 

Page 1, line 3, strike out the words “and seventh sections” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the word “ section.” 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, and was accordingly read the third time and 
passed. > 

By unanimous consent, the title of the bill was amended so as 
to read: “A bill for the establishment of Northport, Chopaka, 
and Laurier, in the State of Waskington, as ports of entry for 
immediate transportation without appraisement of dutiable 
merchandise.” : 

On motion of Mr. Krrentry, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill passed was laid on the table. 


PORT OF JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call up the Dill 
(S. 4506) to amend an act entitled “An act to amend the statutes 
in relation to immediate transportation of dutiable goods, and 
for other purposes,” approved June 10, 1880, 

The bill is on the Union Calendar, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent to consider it in the House as in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to consider the bill in the House as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the privileges of the first section of the act 
approved June 10, 1880, entitled “An act to amend the statutes in re- 
lation to immediate transportation of dutiable goods, and for other pur- 
rpg and the same are hereby, extended to the port of Jackson- 

e, . 


The bill was ordered to a third reading, and was accordingly 
read the third time and passed. 

On motion of Mr. KrrcHt1n, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


ALCOHOL. 


Mr, KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call up the bill 
(H. R. 15347) to amend existing laws relating to the use of al- 
cohol, free of tax, by scientific institutions or colleges of learning. 

The SPEAKER. This bill is on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I ask unanimous consent to consider it in 
the House as in the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to consider this bill in the House as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That an act entitled “An act to extend the provi- 
sions of section 3297 of the Revised Statutes to other institutions of 
learning,” approved May 3, 1878, is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to grant permits, 
as provided for in section 3297 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, for the withdrawal of alcohol from bond, free of tax, to any 
scientific university or college of learning created and constituted as 
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such by any State or Territory under its laws, though not.incorporated 
or chartered, and to any hospital maintained by endowment or other- 
wise, and not conducted for profit, upon the same terms and subject to 
the same restrictions and nalties alread a pay by said section 
8297 : Provided, however, That alcohol so obtained by hospitals may be 
used in surgical operations and, except as a beverage, in the treatment 
of re] under such regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury 
may prescribe: And provided further, That the bond required by said 
panet Ies 3297 may be executed by an officer of such hospital or institution 
or by any other person for it, and on its behalf, with two good and sufi- 
cient sureties, upon like conditions, and to be approved as by said sec- 
tion is provided.” 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I take it that the committee and the 
department have given careful consideration to this subject or 
they would not extend to all hospitals not conducted for profit 
the authority to use alcohol free of tax, not only in any scien- 
tific work which the hospital may do, but also in all operations 
and the treatment of patients, except as a beverage; and I sup- 
pose that the department, with the experience that they have on 
the subject, may be able to protect the Government. They say 
they think they can, though I haye grave doubts whether they 
really can. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I really think they can as well in an un- 
chartered hospital as in a chartered one. At the present time, if 
the hospital is chartered and a corporation, they hold that they 
can do it now. 

Mr. MANN. I understand that. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Now, in these unchartered and unincorpo- 
rated hospitals, but not for profit like a great many private 
hospitals, they ought to have this privilege. I recall one where 
a hospital was built for the poor under a will by a gentleman 
from Missouri, and we desired to extend it so that such a private 
hospital, run not for profit, should have the benefit, 

Mr. MANN. I know, and I can see the purpose; but where 
you undertake to give anybody who says that he is running a 
hospital, if he can make the claim, authority to get alcohol free 
from tax, you open quite a wide door with a pretty strong inyi- 
tation for them to try it, especially in the big cities. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The department would have to supervise it 
pretty strictly ; but that same party could incorporate under the 
law now and get alcohol free. 

Mr. MANN. He could; but there are some restrictions on the 
incorporation of charitable hospitals. I would not be in favor 
of the bill at all if they had not been trying it with reference to 
hospitals under the existing law, and they think there is no loss. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I talked with the department and the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, and they thought that they could 
protect it. 

Mr. MANN. I would like to offer a formal amendment by 
inserting on page 1, line 5, after the word “ learning,“ quotation 
marks. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend, on pase 1, line 5, after the word “learning,” by inserting 
quotation marks. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. KrrehiN, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. Has the Ways and Means Committee any 
more bills? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No, Mr, Speaker; it has not. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that to-morrow we take up the Unani- 
mous Consent Calendar. 

AIN MANN: And I suggest that we commence where we 
left off. 

The SPEAKER. Beginning where we left off, with the same 
restrictions that we had on Monday. 

Mr. MANN. That has already been agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that to-morrow we take up the Unanimous 
Consent Calendar, beginning where we left off on Monday. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to print in the Recorp some remarks on the bill revising 
and amending the statutes relative to trade-marks, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Record. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, before we adjourn I would like 
to ask the gentleman from North Carolina a question. We take 
up the Unanimous Consent Calendar to-morrow. Will we take 
up the Private Calendar on Friday or Saturday? 
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Mr. KITCHIN. 
urday. 

Mr. MANN. One of the two calendars the rest of the week? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state to the House for the 
benefit of Members that there are nine pages remaining of the 
Unanimous Consent Galendar. We got through three pages on 
Monday. 

Mr. MANN. I would like to inquire if anybody would object 
to first taking up the bridge bills. We have a lot of bridge 
bills on the calendar that will be passed as fast as read. I 
have no interest in them, but I would like to know whether we 
could not meet at 11 o'clock and dispose of those first? 

Mr. KITCHIN. That is agreeable to me, to meet at 11 
o’clock and take up the bridge bills first from the Unanimous 
Consent Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that the bridge bills be given precedence 
to-morrow on the Unanimous Consent Calendar. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

HOUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet at 11 
o'clock a. m. to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that when the House adjourns to-day it ad- 
journ to meet at 11 o’clock to-morrow. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

And then, on motion of Mr. Kirchix (at 2 o'clock and 16 min- 
utes p. m.), the House adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, 
June 8, 1916, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the chief clerk 
of the Court of Claims, transmitting a copy of the findings of the 
court in the case of Hattie Willis and Mollie T. Willis, daugh- 
ters and sole heirs of Phlegman W. Willis, v. The United States 
(H. Doe. No. 1194), was taken from the Speaker's table, re- 
ferred to the Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be 
printed. 


Yes; we will take it up on Friday or Sat- 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. EDMONDS: A bill (H. R. 16303) to permit the manu- 
facture of denatured alcohol by mixing domestic and wood 
alcohol while in process of distillation; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SISSON: A bill (H. R. 16304) to provide for the pur- 
chase of a site and the erection of a public building thereon at 
Winona, in the State of Mississippi; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. = 

By Mr. DAVIS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 16305) to make 
classifications for military and naval service, to promote pre- 
paredness, to provide for adequate and efficient national de- 
fense, to require that in all naval and military service of the 
United States, whether in time of peace or war, wealth shall 
bear and perform its proportional part of the service, and that 
money shall be made to fight for its country the same as men; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. EVANS: A bill (H. R. 16306) for the purchase of a 
site for and the erection of a post-office building at Anaconda, 
Mont.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. McDERMOTT: A bill (H. R. 16307) to authorize the 
hs tan of pure-bred live stock; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 16308) granting a pension 
to Margaret Berry; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BAILEY: A bill (H. R. 16309) granting a pension to 
Izora B, Hewitt; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 16310) to restore First Lieut. 
Archibald Grymes Hutchinson, resigned, to the active list of the 
Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. EAGAN: A bill (H. R. 16311) granting an increase of 
penyon to Theodore Kiefer; to the Committee on Invalid 

ensions. 
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By Mr. FOSTER: A bin (H. R. 16312) granting an increase 
of pension to James H. Leonard; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. . 

By Mr. HOUSTON: A bill (H. R. 16313) granting an increase 
of pension to Claude A. Holder; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HUDDLESTON: A bill (H. R. 16314) granting an in- 
crease of pension to William G. Beckley; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HULL of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 16315) granting an 
increase of pension to John S. Wooten; to the Committee, on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. NOLAN: A bill (H. R. 16316) granting a pension to 
Maxwell Gray; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16317) for the relief of Horatio S. Turrell, 
alias Horatio Seaward ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. POWERS: A bill (H. R. 16318) granting a pension to 
N. Elen Peters and George N. Peters; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. ROWLAND: A bill (H. R. 16819) granting an increase 
of pension to Isaiah Copelin; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. TAGGART: A bill (H. R. 16820) granting an increase 
of pension to Sarah E. Lukens; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMAS S. WILLIAMS: A bill (H. R. 16321) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Samuel Barton; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETO, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII. petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Petition of D. L. Williams and 22 others, 
of Pataskala, Ohio, favoring a peace amendment to the Consti- 
tution ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BAILEY; Protest of Nelson A. Elsasser, Alex H. 
When, J. A. Keating, A. Quigley, K. Boyd, E. J. Cohoe, E. P. 
Harding, Margaret MeDermott, Laura Scott, C. B. Johns, Walter 
Everett Burnett, Viola McGuire, Anna Lawrence, Mollie Buxton, 
Alice Buxton, Bea Campbell, Jane Hartnett, Bertha Stern, Mrs. 
D. Boyle, Mrs. M. Boyle, James Coyle, George J. Hammer, D. F. 
Boyle, Mrs. Annie Campbell, Sue Boyle, Mary Rogers, Mrs. Pat 
McConlogue, Mrs. M. Harrington, Mrs. J. Harrigan, Anna Boyle, 
Mrs. Frank Molloy, Hugh Rodgers, Mrs. Richard Goggin, 
Margaret McKernan, Mrs. Frank Dunphy, and Mary H. 
Clougher, all of Johnstown, Pa., against the passage of the 
8 bill to establish price control; to the Committee on the 

udiciary. 

By Mr. DALBE of New York: Memorial of Schenectady (N. Y.) 
Board of Trade, favoring the Shields water-power bill; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of Dr. D. Challiss Faust and Eleanor Blimson, 
of Philadelphia, Pa., favoring woman suffrage amendment; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FOCHT: Evidence in support of House bill 7079, for 
the relief of Riley R. Zerbe; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. FULLER: Petition of National Society for Promotion 
of Industrial Education, favoring bill for vocational schools; to 
the Committee on Education. 

Also, petition of Board of County Commissioners of Morgan 
County, III., favoring House bill 15526, to permit the removal of 
dams on the Illinois River; to the Committee on Flood Control. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington: Petition of sundry citi- 
zens of the State of Washington, against Sunday observance 
bill ; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of the State of Washington, 
against bills to amend the postal laws; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. MAPES: Petition of 59 citizens of Kent County, Mich., 
against passage of Sunday observance bill; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. OAKEY: Memorial of Sons of Veterans, Connecticut 
Division, advocating by the Congress and constitutional authori- 
ties of the United States a wise policy of preparedness; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SNELL: Petition of Paul Cloke, H. M. Royal, O. E. 
Parks, J. B. Brooks, J. R. Weston, L. H. Pelton, H. A. Miner, 
G. R. Smith, E. E. Tryon, J. Pimberton, P. R. Pierson, H. B. 
Jebo, Lilly A. MacBrien, Ella J. MacBrien, J. F. Day, William 
M. Towle, L. C. Merrill, W. M. Countryman, F. R. Griffiths, H. H. 
MacDonald, W. Taylor, F. F. McCue, S. J. Wise, W. B. Davis, 
L. E. Olson, M. H. Montross, P. R. Cloke, A. B. Gibson, C. J. 
Dresser, F. B. Cowan, L. K. Russell, J. A. Hill, W. A. Bassette, 
Edgar Fobes, K. W. Morrison, H. H. Plank, F, N. Dodge, C. S. 


Winchester, E. L. Pelton, F. H. Fisk, H. M. Smith, L. F. Ayers, 
M. M. Timmerman, M. S. Hoskins, J. W. Sancto, Mrs. A. E. 
Morgan, Mrs. Ada Pray, D. J. Armstrong, Mrs. D. J. Armstrong, 
Mrs. R. J. Sanford, Mrs. J. S. Hosmer, Mrs. E. L. Whitmore, 
D. L. Fisher, G. W. F. Smith, B. F. Scott, R. E. Roberts, George 
W. Sisson, jr., L. D. Taggart, J. F Hummer, and F S. Needham, 
all of Potsdam, N. Y., in favor of national prohibition; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. STINESS: Petition of Rhode Island, Nos, 5 and 1, 
National Association of Stationery Engravers, favoring pas- 
sage of Senate bill 4874; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. WARD: Petition of Louis C. Winhold and ethers, of 
Summit, N. Y., favoring national prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


SENATE. 
Tuorspar, June &, 1916. 


The Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, we lift our hearts to Thee, seeking Thy bless- 
ing upon this our land and country. We thank Thee for the 
great spiritual ideals upon which the institutions of this land 
have been founded. We bless Thee that, coming out of all the 
kindreds of the earth, we are not to be controlled by the arti- 
ficial distinctions of blood or by even the traditions of the 
ancient nations of the earth, We thank Thee for the liberty of 
thought and of conscience, so that we shall never be controlled 
by any organization of whatever character, however great. We 
bless Thee that lying back of all the incidental things pertaining 
to government is the thought of God and of freedom and of 
soul. At this time, when great parties seek to guide the Nation 
and to express the policies of the Government for the years to 
come, we pray that all who are in places of influence and power, 
‘and are shaping the public opinion, may remember that God is 
above all and that there is a hand of Divine Providence that 
guides the affairs of men. So may Thy name be glorified in all 
the future course of our national history, we ask for Jesus’ 
sake. Amen. 


NAMING A PRESIDING OFFICER, 


The Secretary (James M. Baker) read the following: 


UNITED STATES SENATE 
Washington, D. O. 
To the Senate: 


The Vice President being absent from tbe Senate, and the under- 
signed being also necessarily absent besorgen he, as ent E 
tempore of the Senate, hereby names the Senator from Alabama, 2 
Jonn H. BANKHEAD, to perform the duties of the Chair on the 8th d. 
of June, 1916; this substitution net to extend beyond an adjournmen 
James P. CLARKE, 
President pro tempore of the Benate. 

Mr. BANKHEAD thereupon took the chair as Presiding 
Officer and directed the Secretary to read the Journal of the 
proceedings of Saturday last. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of the proceed- 
ings of Saturday last, when, on motion of Mr. VArpaman and 
by unanimous consent, the further reading was dispensed with 
and the Journal was approved. 


CONCENTRATION AND MANEUVER CAMP, WASHINGTON. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the Secretary of War, transmitting, in response 
to a resolution of May 81, 1916, copies of reports and memo- 
randa with reference to the American Lake Concentration and 
Maneuver Camp in the State of Washington, which, with the 
accompanying papers, was referred to the Committee on Mili- 


tary Affairs, 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed the fol- 
lowing bills: 

S. 1793. An act granting to the State of Kansas title to cer- 
tain lands in said State for use as a game preserve; 

S. 4506. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to amend 
the statutes In relation to immediate transportation of dutiable 
goods, and for other purposes,” approved June 10, 1880; 

S. 5274. An act to ratify, approve, and confirm an act duly 
enacted by the Legislature of the Territory of Hawaii amend- 
ing the franchise held by the Hawaiian Electric Co. (Ltd.) by 
extending it to include all of the island of Oahu, Territory of 
Hawaii; 

S. 5658. An act to ratify, approve, and confirm an act duly 
enacted by the Legislature of the Territory of Hawaii amending 
the franchise held by the Honolulu Gas Co. (Ltd.) by extend- 
ing it to include all of the island of Oahu, Territory of Hawaii; 
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S. 5708. An act for the establishment of Winston-Salem, in 
the State of North Carolina, as a port of delivery under the act 
of June 10, 1880, governing the immediate transportation with- 
out appraisement of dutiable merchandise; and 

S. 5776. An act to amend certain public-utility company fran- 
chises in the Territory of Hawaii. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
bill (S. 1888) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to fur- 
nish hot water from the hot springs on the Hot Springs Reserva- 
tion for drinking and bathing purposes free of cost to the Leo 
N. Levi Memorial Hospital Association, with amendments, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
the bill (S. 1066) authorizing leave of absence to homestead 
settlers upon unsurveyed lands, with an amendment, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
bill (S. 1843) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
acquire certain right of way near Engle, N. Mex., with an 
amendment, in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the House agrees to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 15005) entitled 
“An act to appropriate $200,000 for training the Or 
Militia or National Guard of any State, Territory, or of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia.” 

The message also announced that the House disagrees to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 13486) granting 
pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors 
of the Civil War and certain widows and dependent children of 
soldiers and sailors of said war, asks a conference with the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
had appointed Mr. RusskLL of Missouri, Mr. ASHBROOK, and Mr. 

managers at the conference on the part of the House. 

The message further announced that the House disagrees to 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 14484) granting 
pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors 
of the Civil War and certain widows and dependent children of 
soldiers and sailors of said war, asks a conference with the Sen- 
ate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had 
appointed Mr. RUssELL of Missouri, Mr. ASHBROOK, and Mr. FUL- 
LER managers at the conference on the part of the House. 

The message also announced that the House agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 14864) to alter, and amend an act entitled “An act grant- 
ing lands to aid in the construction of a railroad and telegraph 
line from the Central Pacific Railroad, in California, to Port- 
land, in Oregon,” approved July 25, 1866, as amended by the 
acts of 1868 and 1869, and to alter and amend an act entitled 
“An act granting lands to aid in the construction of a railroad 
and telegraph line from Portland to Astoria and McMinnviile, 
in the State of Oregon,” approved May 4, 1870, and for other 
purposes, 

The message further announced that the House had agreed to 
a resolution consenting that the Senate may adjourn from June 
8 to June 8, 1916. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
following bills and joint resolutions, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate: 

H. R. 21. An act authorizing the city of Salida, Colo., to pur- 
chase certain public lands for public-park purposes; 

H. R. 600. An act to validate title to the town site of McCabe, 
in the State of Montana; 

H. R. 7613. An act to authorize the Terral Bridge Co. to con- 
struct a bridge across the Red River near Terral, Jefferson 
County, Okla. ; 

H. R.8492. An act to restore homestead rights in certain 


cases; 

H. R. 10124. An act to add certain lands to the Rocky Moun- 
tain National Park, Colo. ; 

H. R. 10805. An act to grant certain lands to the State of 
aiden pp as a public park for the benefit and enjoyment of the 
people; 

H. R. 10312. An act relating to appeals and writs of error and 
costs thereof; 

H. R. 11162. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to au- 
thorize entry of the public lands by incorporated cities and 
towns for cemetery and park purposes,” approved September 30, 
1890, and for other purposes; 

II. R. 11472. An act to reserve certain lands and make them a 
part of the Pike National Forest; 

H. R. 12954. An act for the establishment of Northport, Cho- 
paka, and Laurier, in the State of Washington, as ports of entry 
for immediate transportation without appraisement of dutiable 
merchandise ; 
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H. R. 13223. An act to provide for appeals from decisions of 
boards of local inspectors of vessels, and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 13388. An act making appropriations for the Diplomatic 
and Consular Service for the fiseal year ending June 30, 1917; 

H. R. 13018. An act to amend section 4931 of the Revised | 
Statutes of the United States; 

H. R. 13720. An act to amend section 4894 of the Revised 
Statutes relating to patent applications; 

H. R. 13831. An act to amend section 4464 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, relating to number of passengers 
to be stated in certificate of inspection of passenger vessels, and 
section 4465 of the Revised Statutes of the United States pre- 
scribing penalty for carrying excessive number of passengers 
on passenger vessels, and section 4466 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States relating to special permits for excursions 
on passenger steamers ; 

H. R. 15347. An act to amend existing laws relating to the use 
of alcohol, free of tax, by scientific institutions or colleges of 
learning; 

H. R. 15947. An act making appropriations for the naval 
service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and for other 
purposes ; 

H. J. Res. 78. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to loan certain tents, saddles, and bridles for the use of the 
national encampment, Knights of Pythias, to be held at Nash- 
ville, Tenn., in August, 1916; 

H. J. Res. 145. Joint resolution authorizing the erection, on the 
public grounds in the city of Washington, D. C., of a statue of 
James Buchanan, a former President of the United States; and 

H. J. Res, 184. Joint resolution providing for one year’s exten- 
sion of time to make installment payments for the land of the 
former Fort Niobrara Military Reservation, Nebr. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills and joint resolution, and 
they were thereupon signed by the Presiding Officer: 

S. 6073. An act granting the consent of Congress to George 
Fabyan to construct a bridge across the Fox River; 

H. R. 529. An act creating an additional land district in the 
State of California, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 755. An act to incorporate the Boy Scouts of America, 
and for other purposes; 

3 An act to correct title to certain lands in Colo- 
rado; 

H. R. 3794. An act for the relief of Thomas S. Johnson; 

H. R. 4297. An act for the relief of Frances L. Llewellyn; 

H. R. 6651. An act providing for the payment for certain serv- 
ices arising under the Navy Department; 

H. R. 7804. An act to authorize the issuance of patent to Oscar 
R. Howard, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 7817. An act to validate the homestead entry of George 
S. Clark; 

H. R. 12835. An act to authorize and empower officers and 
enlisted men of the Navy and Marine Corps to serve under the 
Government of the Republic of Haiti, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 13064. An act for the relief of the M. A. Sweeney Ship- 
yards & Foundry Co.; 

H. R. 13112. An act to amend section 14 of the seamen’s act of 
March 4, 1915; 

H. R. 13474. An act to amend section 6 of an act to define and 
fix the standard of value, to maintain the parity of all forms 
of money issued or coined by the United States, to refund the 
public debt, and for other purposes, approved March 14, 1900, as 
amended by the act of March 2, 1911; 

H. R. 13765. An act to amend section 73 of an act entitled 
“An act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the 
judiciary,” approved March 8, 1911, and for other pu: 

H. R. 14864. An act to alter, and amend an act entitled An 
act granting lands to aid in the construction of a railroad and 
telegraph line from the Central Pacific Railroad, in California, 
to Portland, in Oregon,” approved July 25, 1866, as amended by 
the acts of 1868 and 1869, and to alter and amend an act entitled 
“An act granting lands to aid in the construction of a railroad 
and telegraph line from Portland to Astoria and McMinnville, 
in the State of Oregon,” approved May 4, 1870, and for other pur- 
poses; 

H. R. 15005. An act to appropriate $200,000 for training the 
Organized Militia or National Guard of any State, Territory, 
or of the District of Columbia; and 

H. J. Res, 214. Joint resolution increasing the number of sheets 
of customs stamps and of checks, drafts, and miscellancous work 
to be executed by the Bureau of Engraving and Printing during 
the fiscal year 1916. 
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PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER presented a petition from the 
Chamber of Commerce of Washington, D. C., praying for the erec- 
tion of a modern municipal hospital building on the site of the 
Washington Asylum Hospital and remonstrating against its pro- 
posed erection at the corner of Fourteenth and Upshur Streets 
NW., Washington, D. C., which was referred to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. SHEPPARD presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Galveston, Houston, and Tyler, all in the State of Texas, pray- 
ing for national prohibition, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. SHAFROTH presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 

Denver, Colo., remonstrating against the enactment of leg- 
islation for compulsory Sunday observance in the District of 
Columbia, which was ordered to lie on the table. 
- Mr. CHAMBERLAIN presented a petition of sundry citizens 
of Bellefontaine, Oreg., praying for Federal censorship of mo- 
tion pictures, which was referred to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

Mr. LANE. I present a resolution unanimously adopted at a 
mass meeting in the capitol building at Salem, Oreg., which I 
ask may be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the resolution was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Resolution unanimously passed at a mass meeting in the itol, Salem, 
Gone: by about 400 citizens. e 4 


women—and fu: 
the President of the 


LORENCE B. CARTWRIGHT, 
Chairman. 


Mr. VARDAMAN, I have received a letter from W. B. Wat- 
kins, president of the Aberdeen National Bank, of Aberdeen, 
Miss., with reference to the bill (S. 6001) to amend section 19 
of the Federal reserve law, relating to reserves, which is now 
in the Committee on Banking and Currency. I do not ask that 
the communication be read, but that it be printed in the Rxconp 
and referred to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

There being no objection, the communication was referred to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency and ordered to be 
printed in the Rxconn, as follows: 

THE ABERDEEN NATIONAL BANK, 
Aberdeen, Miss., May r, 1916. 
Hon. JAMES K. VARDAMAN, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: We are addressing you in the interest of Senate bill 6001, 
now in the hands of the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

We respectfully urge your support of this bill. We are satisfied with 
the 12 per cent reserve requirement in the law for cities outside of re- 
eg tp central reserve cities, and do not object to its distribution 
as follows: 

Four-twelfths in vault after 86 months from its passage in 1913, 
five-twelfths with Federal reserve bank in its district. and three- 
twelfths with a member bank in reserve and central reserve cities, 

But we do object to the requirement that the balance of our reserve 
fund shall be kept in the vault or with the Federal reserve, or both, 
where we will receive no interest on daily balances, 

Twelve per cent is a very small proportion of the reserve maintained 
by banks, and to be forced to the excess—averaging around 40 per 
cent more than the law requires—where it will be idle so far as pro- 
ducing revenue, viz, “in the vault and with Federal reserve bank,” is 
quite unnecesea and unreasonable. 

We prefer that it be left optional as to where this extra reserve be 
Soca ie it shall be kept (as amendment provides) within a radius 
of miles or with solvent member banks anproted by the Com 
fection. of the cy, where we may receive interest on the daily 

ance. 


Very respectfully, W. B. WATKINS, President. 
BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. VARDAMAN: 

A bill (S. 6804) for the relief of the widow and heirs at law 
of George H. White, deceased; to the Committee on Naval Af- 


By Mr. BECKHAM: 

A bill (S. 6305) granting a pension to Arabella G. Walker; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 6306) to assess benefits for the opening, extension, 
widening, and straightening of alleys and minor streets in the 
N of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Oo- 

umbia. 


A bill (S. 6307) Er 

. ) granting an increase of pension to Jasper 
Trimble (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. ASHURST: 

A bill (S. 6308) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to lease for production of oil and gas ceded lands of the Sho- 
av or pane River Indian Reservation in the State of Wyo- 

ning; ani 

A bill (S. 6309) to authorize mining for metalliferous minerals 
on Indian reservations in the State of Arizona; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

A bill (S. 6310) granting a pension to Andrew Bird; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. NORRIS (for Mr. TAGGART): 

Sree (S. 6311) granting an increase of pension to Jacob H. 
A bill (S. 6312) granting an increase of pension to Jane A. 
Areny” 6313) in 

i granting an increase of on to 
1 ; pensi William C. 
ae (8. 6814) granting an increase of pension to Jesse L. 


Vick; 

A bill (S. 6315) granting an increase of pension to Frank 
Schaffer ; 

A bill (S. 6316) granting an increase of pension to Luke 
Tuttle (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6317) granting an increase of pension to Venila 


Impson; 

A bill (S. 6318) granting an increase of pension to Mary E. 
Herron (with accompanying papers); 
ae (5. 6319) granting an increase of pension to James 

A bill (S. 6320) granting a pension to Tabitha Lewis; and 

A bill (S. 6321) granting an increase of pension to James 
Duke; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GORE: 

A bill (S. 6822) to remove the charge of desertion against 
Allen Ellsworth; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

4 bill (S. 6323) granting a pension to Andrew J. Heatley ; 
an 

A bill (S. 6324) granting a pension to Jesse Watkins; to the 
Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. HITCHCOCK (for Mr. Jounson of Maine): 

A bill (S. 6325) granting an increase of pension to Loren E. 
Steward (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6326) granting an increase of pension to Daniel W. 
Smith (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6327) granting an increase of pension to Owen 
Stacy (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6328) granting an increase of pension to Mary A. 
Hanson (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 6329) granting an increase of pension to George L. 
N (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

AMENDMENTS TO APPROPRIATION BILLS. 


Mr. FLETCHER submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $10,000 for the investigation of the disease known as 
Phoma Rot and other diseases prevalent in and affecting the 
tomato crop in the State of Florida, intended to be proposed by 
him to the Agricultural appropriation bill (H. R. 12717), which 
was ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 

Mr. CUMMINS submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priute $650 to grade Woodridge Street from Twenty-fourth to 
Thayer Streets NE., Washington, D. C., intended to be proposed 
by him to the District of Columbia appropriation bill (H, R. 
15774), which was ordered to be printed and, with the accom- 
panying paper, referred to the Committee on Appropriations, 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I have here resolu- 
tions passed by the Western Drawing and Manual Training 
Association in convention assembled in the city of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., expressing their approval of the bill now pending before 
the Senate providing Federal aid to vocational education. 

I have also similar action by the Master House Painters and 
Decorators’ Association, of Philadelphia, Pa. I ask that the 
action of each of these organizations may be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

WESTERN DRAWING AND MANUAL TRAINING ASSOCIATION. 
A resolution on the Smith-Hughes bill. 
Whereas we need a system of education which will not = ge 88 


our own ideals as a people and advance 1. g and e ut 
brin paer efficiency in all the work of this busy Nation. Par- 
thenlar y in 


do we need more brains, better taste, and greater skill 
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all the productive calli 
wide training in the a 
and copserve ovr national resources: to 

ards of comfort and taste; and to gain the social wealth 
may do more and better things for the happiness and the conserva- 
tion of our ple. We need vocational education in these arts to 
give countless millions in the days to come their way out to effi- 
ciency and happiness; to make the Nation economically independent; 
to equip her for commercial „ in markets both at home and 
beyond the sea; to prepare her with the resources wherewith she ma, 

meet every problem that may perplex or threaten at home or abroad. 
We need to begin now a E ag ng for a nation-wide system of voca- 
tional education ; the problem is too large and the issues at stake too 
great for delay. we need the help of the National Government, be- 
cause it is the sg eye welfare that is at stake and because Federai 

š o 


aid is necessary stimulate and give p. to the movement, and 
to soppi cno with the larger resources of the National Government, 
the efforts of States and local communities: Be it therefore 


Resolved, That the Western Drawing and Manual Training Associa- 
tion in convention assembled in the city of Grand Rapids, Mich., on the 


5th day of May, 1916, unanimously indorse the spirit and the purpose 
of the report of the National Commission on Federal Aid to Industrial 
Education and of the Smith-Hughes bill now pending Congress, 


and ask that in view of the overwhelming sen t 
its favor by all classes of our peoe that this bill be passed at this 
session, and that a copy of this resolution be sent to the President of the 
United States, the chairman of the House ttee on Education, 
the chairman of the Senate Committee on Education and Labor. 

C. T. COTTER, Chairman, 


MASTER HOUSE PAINTERS’ AND Decorators’ 
ASSOCIATION OF PHILADELPHIA, 
Philadelphia, Pa., May 9, 1916. 
Senator HOKE SMITH, 
United States Senate. 


that we should petition you to ask for the 
e and guiding education bi now before the Senate and House 
of Congress. 

It was further resolved that we should 8 appointmant on the 
commission of men who are engaged in the ustries of the 3 as 


existing in our present industrial requirements, the Commissioner of 
Education to be one of the committee. 
Respectfully submitted. 
J. CLIFFORD WILSON, President, 
RorerT Born, Seorctary. 


COMPULSORY OBSERVANCE OF SUNDAY, 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I have been requested 
tọ present to the Senate a memorial from the Seventh-day 
Adventists of Georgia. It gives me pleasure to comply with 
their request, although in doing so I wish to say that I do not 
agree with the conclusions reached in the memorial. I believe 
that a day should be recognized by the Nation and by the States 
as one to be set apart for religious service and for the cessation 
of ordinary labor. I agree, also, with the great body of the 
American people, that Sunday should be the day so recognized. 
I would not, however, deprive anyone of a hearing on this sub- 
ject, and I ask that the memorial be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the memorial was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed in the Rxconn, as follows: 

A Memorial. 


To me honorable the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 

States: 

The ministers and lay delegates of the Seventh-day Adventist denomi- 
nation of the oor Conference, assembled in annual convention at 
Fairburn, Ga., on May 24, 1916, beg leave to address the following 
Fee aie to you concerning certain American bills mow pending 

ore ngress: 

As citizens of the United Sta who have the general welfare of the 
Nation at heart, we are exceedingly jealous that the fundamental prin- 
ciples of civil and N liberty guaranteed to each individual by the 
Federal Constitution not jeopardized and overriden by the enact- 
ment of statutes which are in direct opposition to these sacred guaran- 
ties and immunities. 

Three press bills—H. R. 491, H. R. 6468, and H. R. 183778—are now 
pending before Congress which, if enacted into law, would create a one- 
man censorship of the press and might result in the complete destruction 
of the freedom of the press, without recourse to our courts. 

Four r ous measures are also pending, viz, S. 645, S. 5677, S. J. 
Res. 42, and H. R. 652, which, if enacted, would commit © to 
the subject of religious legislation, would establish the Chris re- 
ligion and some of its ous ons as the legal religion of the 
Government, and would penalize every dissenter and nonconformist 
because of his faith and practice. 

We regret that Congress has ever been asked to legislate in favor of 
a religious institution concerning which there is so diy nt a re- 
Higious sentiment as the Sunday and Sabbath questions. e are in 
harmony with the follo sentiments expressed in the Senate report 
on Sundey mails, by Mr. Ric Johnson, of Kentucky, who was chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, Janu- 


un-. 


rovince of the 
legislature to alse. Our Gov- 
ernment is a civil and not a religious institution. Our Constitution 
recognizes in every person the right te choese his own religion and to 
enjoy it free! Ae —— PES 2 15 ye Š 

“Among e ous persecutions which almost every page 
of modern history is stained no victim ever suffered but for the violation 


of what government denominated the law of God. To prevent a similar 
train of evils in 


n O this country, the Constitution has wisely withheld 

from our Government the er of defining the divine law * * 

If the principle is once estai ed that religion or religous observances 

errr 5 with our legislative acts, we must pursue it to its 
matum.” 

We believe that the Sabbath ought to be observed with piety and due 
respect to God, but we do not believe that any man should be compelled 
to observe Sunday gen d other day. as long as he is a free moral crea- 
ture and has the li y to be religious or nonreligious by choice. 


Enforced religion can o engender hypocrisy instead of true a 
It makes slaves out of Fand men. Congress has So more right to — 
legitimate and honorable business on Sunday because the church 


mands it than it has to prohibit church services on show day because 
the show demands it. 

We believe that Sunday Jaws are not only un-American but un-Chrts- 
tian. either Christ nor His apostles sought at any time to enforce 
their teachings by the force of civil statutes and penalties. 

We, as Seventh-day Adventists, feel that we have a just reason to 
remonstrate against these co Sunday bills. e enactment 
into law of Sunday legislation subjected many of our members to 
hardships and cruel persecutions. A revival of the Sunday blue laws 
always opens the way for religious bigotry to stir the smoldering embers 
of 1 and it is impossible to set a bound beyond the limits 
which it dare not go. 


We therefore ask your honorable to refrain from any course 


‘body 
which may lead — n to the persecution of individuals or sects who 
have the divine and constitutional t to differ on points of religious 
dogmas and to enjoy the free exer of their religious functions in 
such a manner and at such a time as they may choose eager pe the 
exercise of that choice respects the same and equal rights of their 
ors. 

d we, your memorialists, beg leave to assure you that we are kindly 
disposed to support the Government of our country and to maintain a 
due submission te the lawful exercise of its authority in purely civil 


matters. 
Signed by order of the convention. 
N. V. Wittess, President, 
J. K. MACMILLAN, Seoretary. 


ADDRESSES BY SENATOR ASHURST. 


Mr, ASHURST. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
include in the Recorp a copy of certain addresses delivered by 
myself last year. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Such will be the order, in the 
absence of objection. 

The addresses referred to are as follows: 

ADDRESS OF SENATOR HENRY F. ASHURST, OF ARIZONA, AT THE EIGHTEENTH 
ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN NATIONAL LIVE STOCK ASSO- 
CIATION, AT SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., WEDNESDAY, MARCH 24, 1918. 

„Mr. Asuurst. Mr. President, members and delegates of 
the American National Live Stock Association, I am a Member 
of a body of men—the Senate of the United States—who are 
supposed to and frequently do talk for hours upon one subject 
without any hesitation, preparation, manuscript, reflection, or 
remorse; but in addressing a body of producers a speaker does 
not feel justified in coming before them to deliver an address 
upon the essence and life of their business without some prepara- 
tion. So I made some notes. Former Vice President Fairbanks 
said in a speech the other evening, “He had a few stray 
thoughts.” It was in my mind on that occasion to suggest to 
Mr. Fairbanks that he ought to have “ roped” and “ branded” 
those “strays” before they got away. I have taken precaution 
and have “roped ” and “ branded ” and put down before they got 
away the stray thoughts that came into my mind during the 
past hour. 

“T had planned to reach Arizona by the 20th of this month, 
but the invitation extended to me to remain here caused me to 
reflect that it was a part of my duty to stay, not only for the 
pleasure that I might derive in meeting you here in this city 
but for the higher and nobler purpose of absorbing the ideas 
which you delegates shall communicate to one another. So I 
remained in order also that I might be here to receive such in- 
structions as this honorable body may see fit to make to a 
United States Senator, who is your public servant. 

“Twenty years have passed, and passed forever, since I gave 
up the range, the saddle, and the bridle for the more precarious 
occupation of practicing law. I am pleased to see so many of 
my old cowboy friends here—not all wealthy, but all at least 
in a position of affluence and independence. I do not envy them; 
I am glad and proud of their success, and I can testify to the 
fact that the success which has come to the Arizona stock- 
men has not come by chance or mere good luck; but every 
dollar which you have and every cow which you own to-day has 
come to you because of your perseverance, your hard labor, and 
your rigid economy. Let me say further to the American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association and to the Wool Growers’ Asso- 
ciation—in fact, it would apply to all businesses—that whatever 
success you have achieved or expect to achieve will not come 
through any law—because a law can not make a man rich; it 
will only assist him in the protection of the property which his 
industry helps him to acquire—but the success you achieve will 
be because of your thinking correctly regarding your business; 
it will come because of your rigid economy and your persistent 
labor. In no other way will success come to you. 
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“I realize this morning that I am talking to ladies and gen- 
tlemen who are disciples of effort, who are apostles of industry. 
The life of a man engaged in the live-stock business is not an 
easy, indolent life. There can be no drones in the great hive 
of the live-stock industry, because the exacting law of compensa- 
tion will drive out the idle and the indolent. The live-stock 
industry requires men who are continually face to face with the 
stern realities of this life and its duties. The life of the ‘cow- 
man’ is not, as some novelists would have us believe, simply the 
drifting down a sunlit and flower-bordered stream, but it is a life 
of persistent labor; the stock business requires men of iron 
will, of lion courage, and of sustained effort. You are men who 
look difficulties squarely in the face and hypnotize those diffi- 
culties. The live-stock industry, in a large degree, requires men 
who can think accurately and whose processes of thought bring 
results. Now, frequently we hear of this man and that man 
being a speaker. It is very fine; we all have an ambition to be 
speakers. It is a rare thing to hear a real public speaker, but 
it is a still rarer thing to see a great thinker. Do you know that 
one of the most difficult things in this world is to sit down for 
five minutes and think continuously on any one subject? When 
we attempt to think continuously we find that, in spite of our- 
selyes, things other than our subject will come into our minds 
and will filter into our processes of reflection. Now, that which 
will bring success to you is not being skilled in the art of speak- 
ing, but being skilled in the art of accurate thinking. The great 
thinker is the one who succeeds most frequently, not the great 
speaker. I would rather be able to think accurately and keep 
still in one language than to talk in twelve. 

I had the pleasure to be present last night at the sumptuous 
banquet which was tendered by the cattlemen of this State to 
the American National Live Stock Association, and if you will 
pardon me I will repeat what I said last evening—that in order 
to maintain our supremacy among the nations of the world, in 
order to maintain this foremost position which we have achieved 
as the most puissant nation of the earth—in fact, the leader of 
all nations of the earth—we should carefully see that we have 
an abundant supply of meat foods, especially beef and mutton; 
and while, of course, the other flesh foods and the fish and plant 
foods are all extremely important, nevertheless, if there be one 
food more necessary than another it is the beef food. Let scien- 
tific men explain it if they may, I will only state the conclusion 
which those of an investigating turn of mind have reached, and 
that is that the protoplasmic cells which go to make up beef 
meat are very nourishing to the human body. So, I repeat, in 
order to maintain our place as the leader of the nations of the 
earth, we must have an adequate supply of beef, and that beef 
must be raised in our own country. It must be grown upon our 
own ranges. 

“On the 2d of April this year the population of the United 
States of America will be 100,000,000 people. We are increas- 
ing in population at an enormously rapid pace, and during the 
past decade our production of beef cattle has not kept pace with 
the proportion of our population, although in the year just closed 
there was slight increase in the production of cattle, I believe, 
over 1913. So it is wise that the American National Live Stock 
Association is formed. It is money in your pocket, it is suc- 
cess to your business, that you are here to see and learn and 
study these great problems and learn how to improve the 
earrying capacity of your ranges; learn how—but you will 
learn it elsewhere than here, although you will get much valu- 
able information here—you can cause two ‘critters - two 
cows, two beef animals—to subsist where only one subsisted 
before. 

“A large number of intricate and delicate questions arise 
the moment we attempt to discuss the methods as to how to 
improve the carrying capacities of the ranges. I am not going 
to detain you long, as it is now past the lunch hour, and you 
have had numerous excellent speeches; hence I will take but 
little of your time. 

“Your efforts to increase the carrying capacity of your ranges 
are in the right direction. I was especially glad that Congress 
immediately passed the act appropriating a sufficient sum of 
money temporarily to cope with the foot-and-mouth disease, and 
a sum of money sufficient to enable the Agricultural Depart- 
ment in some measure to exterminate the predatory animals 
that have been destroying your herds, and the Cummins Dill, 
signed by the President during the closing hours of the Sixty- 
third Congress. Our Government, I believe, should carefully 
guard the matter of the inspection of all food products that 
come into our country, and, as was well pointed out by your 
distinguished president, Mr. Jastro, the greatest care, the most 
rigid inspection, should be had with respect to the importations 
of wool and hides, beef and mutton, and all the food products. 
I hope that Congress will, and I know that it should at once, 


give attention to the matter of inspections. Moreover, our 
Government, in my opinion, should not be satisfied merely with 
the inspection made in a foreign country. We should reserve 
the right, and exercise it, of making our own lüspections of 
these meat foods at our own customhouses or other appropriate 
places established by the Government. 

A very historical Congress closed on the 4th of this March. 
It honestly tried to take care of some of the rights of the con- 
sumers. I want to repeat what I said last night, that I hope 
the succeeding Congresses will attend to the equally important 
duty of seeing to it that the producers of this country, who are 
going to feed the consumers, shall have their rights taken care 
of and conserved. 

“I was gratified and instructed to hear the able address of 
your president, Mr. Jastro. It was a profound address; it evi- 
denced the fact that your distinguished president was a close 
thinker and a great reasoner. I made some fugitive notes re- 
garding his speech as he proceeded. He said, among other 

ngs: 

This war has demonstrated how interwoven is the interna- 
tional commercial fabric, and how every civilized nation is, in a 
greater or less degree, dependent on the supplies, the markets, 
and the credit of other countries.’ 

How true the statement, for the war has demonstrated that 
great truth. Just reflect for a moment that on the Ist day of 
August, 1914, we had bumper crops—the largest wheat crop we 
ever had, the largest cotton crop by nearly a half million bales, 
our mines producing copper to a degree almost unprecedented; 
yet suddenly, like a flash of lighting, the devastating scourge 
of war swept over half the civilized world, and with our abund- 
ant cotton crop,-our enormous wheat crop, we could not get a 
maxket, and our produce was rotting at the wharves. We had 
nothing with which to bring our gold home. Every year tourists 
from the United States to continental Europe and to the United 
Kingdom took $250,000,000 of American gold abroad; and for 
years our cotton, our wheat, and our copper have brought the 
gold home in the fall, just as the tourists took it abroad in the 
summer. There was $400,000,000 of our gold abroad when the 
war broke out. We could not get our copper, cotton, or beef 
marketed. The situation demonstrated how interwoven is our 
international commercial fabric, and how every civilized nation 
is, in a greater or less degree, dependent on the supplies, the 
markets, and the credit of other countries, 

President Jastro also said: 

Temporarily we may increase our exports, but in the end 
we must buy from other countries approximately as much as 
we sell abroad, in order to maintain a proper trade equilibrium.’ 

“That is absolutely true. We must in the end, in some way, 
buy from other countries as much as we sell in order to main- 
tain our trade equilibrium. So it would seem to me to be the 
duty of Congress, of this association, and of kindred associa- 
tions, to see to it that every legitimate and proper effort shall be 
exercised so that markets for American products may be secured 
in the nations to the south of us, in the nations in the Orient, 
in continental Europe, and in the United Kingdom. It will be 
recalled that the lamented President McKinley, in the last speech 
he ever delivered, said almost the same thing which has been 
repeated by Mr. Jastro to-day. You remember Mr. McKinley's 
speech contained a sentence like this: 

“*We, as a Nation, need not suffer under the delusion that 
we shall always be able to sell, but never required to buy.’ 

He made the point that there must be some reciprocity among 
nations in a commercial way, just as there is among individuals. 
No individual lives unto himself, and no nation lives unto itself. 

“Now I approach the question of your grazing and your lease 
law. I know that this association for many years has been in 
favor of the lease system. At first, so far as I am able to under- 
stand, not much headway was made regarding obtaining favor- 
able expressions for such bill, but in more recent years large 
numbers of persons have been converted to the lease system. 
Frankness and plainness of speech I always use, and that is 
what you wish; so I will say that I believe you are correct in 
advocating the 640-acre grazing homestead law, for this reason: 
It isa good law. That is reason enough. But in polities and in 
legislation a man is sometimes like a man on roller skates; 
whenever you want to get a bill through Congress, whenever you 
want to get a bill passed, you go partly where you would like to 
go and partly where the skates take you. Now, then, a great 
many of the small owners are not converted to your proposition 
for a lease system. The small stock owners seem to pin their 
faith to, and seem to favor, the 640-acre or 1,280-acre grazing 
homestead law. Therefore I believe you are right; I believe you 
are adopting the psychology of the situation in helping your lease 
bill by honestly, openly, and bravely advocating the passage 
of the 640-acre or 1,280-acre homestead law. It has been said 
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that there are approximately 350,000,000 acres of unappropriated 
public land. Some authorities think only 20,000,000 acres would 
ever be brought under the 640-acre homestead law ; some think 
only 10,000,000; some think as high as 50,000,000 acres; but 
whatever the proportion may be that could be utilized under the 
640-acre grazing homestead law, it is a wise thing, in my judg- 
ment, for this association to indorse that bill and help pass it 
through Congress as a supplement to the lease law. For, I 
repeat, the small owner believes he will get more adequate pro- 
tection in the 640-acre grazing homestead than under the lease 
law. 

“This constitutes about all I have to say. I had no prepared 
speech; I assumed you did not want it. Others, who are more 
closely in touch with the live-stock industry, have reported to 
you in their official capacity the progress made in the last year. 

“You may not, as an organization or as an association, believe 
that you secured from Congress every measure of relief to which 
you think you are entitled. That, of course, is your opinion; 
you are entitled to it. I myself feel that some bills which ought 
to have been passed were not; but, with 30,000 bills pending 
in Congress, it is a most difficult thing to pass even one, because 
our country is so vast. It is one great Republic made up of 48 
little republics, with their ever-present propositions of State 
and National sovereignty ; and what seemingly might be good for 
one State the others might not approve. 

“I had the honor to attend your ninth annual convention in 
Denver in 1906. I note immense progress since that time. I had, 
in Denver, the pleasure of hearing Mr.Cowan, your able attorney, 
deliver a great speech. Since that occasion, and looking back 
over the course of the years that have glided away since your 
meeting in Denver in 1906, I see many reforms that have come 
to you—much good individually and as an association; although 
you, being so near to it, might not be able to appreciate it as fully 
as some one who is not a member of the association. 

“As I said last night, you sent, and so did the National Wool 
Growers’ Association, a dignified body of gentlemen to come before 
Congress; and eyen if they failed to secure the legislation they 
wanted, they conducted themselves as gentlemen. They won the 
esteem if not the votes of the Members of the Congress of the 
United States. Wishing you the full measure of success which 
one old “cow hand” may wish other people, I thank you for 
your attention.” 


EXTRACT FROM ADDRESS OF SENATOR ASHURST, OF ARIZONA, AT THE DEDI- 
CATION OF THE GRANITE CREEK RESERVOIR, PRESCOTT, ARIZ., APRIL s, 
1916, 

“* * $ Of all the States in our American Union, Arizona is 
one of the most interesting. No State offers more tempting 
allurements to investors or fairer fields to endeavor than does 
Arizona. 

~Are you interested in romance? If so, read the history of 
Arizona. Do you love the artistic? If so, here you will find 
landscapes whose beauties can not be imprisoned on any canvas. 
You will find here the rich imagery of the desert, the storm- 
riven crags, the rolling prairie, and the evergreen forests which 
winter’s inclement winds do not dismantle. 

“Would you think in the raptures of poetry? Here is a sun 
which, like a disk of burnished gold, sends down its shafts of 
light with indescribable beauty. Here are the silver stars, the 
seasons that bring variety, and all the fruits and flowers. 

“Are you fevered by ambition? Ah, here is the forum where 
you may render valuable services to a State, gain the esteem of 
a sturdy people, and hear the bugle call of fame. 

Would you be interested in stock raising? Then journey no 
farther, for here we grow the wool and hides which clothe a 
nation and the beef and mutton which must feed a powerful 
race. 

“Do you name hydroelectric power? Here are creeks, rivers, 
and strategic points where can be generated sufficient hydro- 
electric power to turn millions of wheels and spindles and run 
all the trains necessary to carry the commerce of the Southwest. 

“Are you seeking mineral wealth? Would you be interested 
in nature’s alembic, where the base metals are transmuted into 
gold? Here is your new El Dorado. Remain, and shout Eureka ! 
for into the hills and caverns of Arizona nature has poured 
more mineral wealth than Ophir had to burden the mighty 
fleets of Solomon. 

“Do you seek health? Here is a dreamful tranquillity which 
soothes the throbbing nerves of pain; here is a bracing air whose 
wonder-working secrets redden the bloodless lip and paint the 
rose upon the invalid's pallid cheek. 

“Would you follow that noble, that most independent of all 
occupations—agriculturc? Would you become a producer as 
well as a consumer? hen consider our fields and valleys which, 
when given the living waters, produce all the vegetables, grains, 


melons, fruits, and flowers. In Arizona we have imprisoned 
tumbling waters that once rushed madly to the sea and have 
built irrigation projects so big and yet so simple that they appeal 
to all. Irrigation charms with its magic spell the patriotic 
imagination of the masses, and touches with its wizardry our 
self-interest, the heart of which throbs in the pocketbook. It 
kindles fires of unselfish sentiment, for it is poetical yet prac- 
tical, exalted as an ideal, yet hard as iron in its common sense, 
The agricultural products of Arizona are the most varied of any 
State on the American continent. We produce the Egyptian 
date, the Egyptian long-staple cotton, the orange, the lime, the 
lemon, the Louisiana sugar cane, the Michigan sugar beet, the 
Canadian strawberry, the California cantaloupe, the Kalamazoo 
celery, and the French asparagus. 

“And here in Arizona is a people who are disciples of industry, 
and therefore apostles of success—a people who know that inde- 
pendence, competence, and all livable conditions of life come, 
and come only, from constant striving and long-sustained effort; 
who: know that from out of the infinite sea of the future there 
will never touch our beach and shoal of time a richer or more 
precious gift than liberty. 

“Hail! the giant Commonwealth of Arizona. Her past is 
secure and proud, her present is radiant and pulsates with 
energy, and her future spreads a bright and balmy effulgence 
against the eastern sky.” 


SPEECH OF SENATOR ASHURST AT LAUNCHING OF THE U. S. 8. ARIZONA,” 
JUNE 19, 1915, AT BROOKLYN NAVY YARD. 

Hon. Secretary of the Navy, ladies, and gentlemen, this is 
an oecasion which quickens the heart of every American who 
loves his country and her institutions. With our Nation leading 
in commerce, wealth, enlightenment, and Christianity ; with our 
Nation teaching the other powers of the earth lessons in true 
moral courage, justice, and magnanimity, and with our country 
setting the world an example in moderation, forbearance, and 
prudence, we to-day launch a mighty leviathan of the deep, 
whose mission it shall be to engulf any hostile craft that dis- 
turbs or threatens our American civilization, 

“Tf the man who gives his family over to the dangers and 
vicissitudes of his neglect and indolence is deserving of censure 
and scorn, how much greater should be the contempt and cen- 
sure for the public servant who, sworn to protect and defend 
his country, neglects his duty, evades his obligations, and ex- 
poses not only his family but his constituency—indeed, his en- 
tire nation—to the dangers of conquest, defeat, and degrada- 
tion? To neglect one’s liberty is to lose it; to neglect one’s coun- 
try is to perish with it. 

“On the surface of the earth are 51,886,000 square miles of 
land, as compared with 145,054,000 square miles of water; 
hence it does not require a diagram to see that in all probability 
a large part of the commerce of the world will always be carried 
on this vast water area; while the wonders and transformations 
that have been wrought within the past 70 years in science, me- 
chanics, electricity, transportation, and the hurling of projectiles 
make it manifest that the battles of the future will in large 
part take place on this water area. 

“The Sixty-third Congress, with its unparalleled record of 
constructive legislation, acting under the leadership of the 
President of the United States and upon the report of the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, authorized the construction of additional 
dreadnaughts, destroyers, submarines, and other necessary craft; 
for, while it is easy and pleasing to indulge in self-deception, 
and thus evade the unwelcome thought of national defeat or 
degradation, it is neither wise, Judicious, nor statesmanlike to 
do so. It is wiser and safer to be on guard and preclude all 
possibility of danger than to hide our fears of danger in the 
secret recesses of our closets. 

“The world seems out of joint just now, and it is better for 
us to be ‘sure than sorry.’ In a day of trouble we can not 
instantaneously convert sleepy, fat self-assurance into national 
security. Men may be heroes, but unless they are drilled their 
heroism will end only in unavailing martyrdom. Our caverns 
and mountains are filled with copper and iron ore, but these 
can not instantly be metamorphosed into battleships. Prepara- 
tion and vigilance only can work the necessary changes. Men 
do not ascend to eminence, strength, and power by a single 
leap or by growth overnight. It is only by steady tread that 
a Man moyes up the rough and rugged path to success. Those 
who reach eminence and distinction are they who subject their 
lives to the fires of intellectual and physical endeavor. Suc- 
cess and efficiency come only after many years of anxious striv- 
ing and long-sustained effort. So it is with a nation. It holds 
its place and preserves its liberty only by never becoming careless 
and by never despising nor underrating an opponent. Ever 
since the days of the children of Noah men have sought to build 
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them a tower which they might ascend and thus escape the 
hardships of this world. But such can not be; under nature’s 
harsh yet profound laws we must meet and overcome dangers 
and perform duties; we can not build a tower lofty enough to 
take us above and beyond the trials and duties of this life. 

“So, in consideration of these truths, Congress saw the need 
for a healthy and steady growth of our Navy, and we to-day 
launch one of the superdreadnaughts ordered by the Sixty-third 
Congress. 

“Tt is well that she should be named the Arizona. The Secre- 
tary of the Navy showed a true appreciation of the history of 
that State when he named this ship the Arizona. 

“In every walk of life, in war and in peace, Arizona’s people 
have proved themselves to be— 

Zealous, yet modest; innocent, tho’ free; 
Patient of toil, serene amidst alarms, 
Inflexible in faith, invincible in arms, 

“She is a land where, in the bracing air of toil and temperance, 
her people tirelessly labor for the public good. Her people reso- 
lutely see to it that all the ends which they attempt to achieve 
shall be for the cause of their country and the cause of truth, 
and neither ambition’s bugle call nor fame’s alluring smile nor 
the piling up of gold can induce them to abate one jot or 
tittle from the path of rectitude which makes nations truly 
great, 

“Under these favorable auspices we launch this ship; we send 
her forth as an additional guaranty that America may possess 
her soul in peace; we send her forth as an additional guaranty 
that, though the passions in other lands may hurl reason from 
her throne, nothing shall deter ‘America from her course of 
wisdom and justice; we send her forth to guard a people who 
demand justice, not ignoble revenge, and who show strength 
of heart in steadfast self-control. 

We send her forth with the proud consciousness that when the 
storm king gathers his clouds, obscures the fickle moon, opens 
the mysterious caverns where his hurricanes and tornadoes are 
imprisoned, and loosens furies to ride on the wings of the wind, 
flouting the wild and wasteful ocean with tempestuous and angry 
waves, she will cleave atwain the tumbling billows and send her 
serene and effulgent rays out upon the deadly waters, lending 
help, hope, and encouragement to every friendly ship. We send 
her forth with the calm assurance that if some hostile craft 
should assail these shores and attempt to subvert or destroy this 
Nation, where—under the providence of God—a people conse- 
erated to liberty dwell under a peaceful and happy sky, the 
plume of smoke from the Arizona may be backward blown, 
but all else about her will be bounding forward, and with our 
astral banner held high aloft she will repel the invader and 
keep our Nation more powerful than ever for good in the affairs 
of men.” 

EXTRACT FROM AN ADDRESS OF SENATOR HENRY F. ASHURST, OF ARIZONA, 

ENTITLED “‘A LESSON OF LIFE,” TO THE STUDENTS OF THE HIGH SCHOOL 

AT NEW LEXINGTON, OIIO, NOVEMBER 24, 1915. 

“Teach me the power of truth and courage. Teach me that 
no man can be ‘downed’ who is in the right and ‘ keeps com- 
ing.’ Teach me that a dollar honestly earned is a friend that 
will never ask me for an office; teach me to plug my ears with 
the cotton of prudence and common sense against the voice of 
the stock ticker; teach me that the man who wastes his time 
wastes his life, for life is made up of time. Give me the forti- 
tude to endure the thrusts I can not parry. Deafen me to the 
jingle of tainted money. Teach me that I will never regret not 
eating more nor saying more; teach me to rid my room and 
office of trash and my brain of slosh; teach me to be accurate 
in all things, whether serious, humorous, or fantastic. 

“Teach me that all success and every livable condition of 
life come only from constant endeavor and long-sustained ef- 
fort; teach me that to succeed I must subject myself to the 
fierce fires of intellectual and physical endeavor; that I must 
walk while others ride; and that, like ‘Cascarets,’ I must 
work while others sleep. 

“Teach me to pay all my debts, moral, social, and financial; 
teach me to return something good to this world for the food, 
raiment, and shelter it gives me. Teach me never to lack sym- 
pathy with the poor. Teach me that happiness, wisdom, and 
success come from within, not from without. Teach me that no 
statute can be enacted that will give discernment to the fool, 
wealth to the improvident, or wisdom to the man who will not 
think. Teach me that a firm faith is the best theology. Teach 
me to live by day so that I can sleep by night, and when I have 
been taught all these things, then will my heart not be troubled 
when the grand jury meets, then will the sheriff be confounded, 
then will my way be pleasant and I will know the symmetry, 
the beauty, the zest, and use of life; then will I fear no man 
and shall live a broad life, possibly a long one, but, be it brief 


or long, I shall be guided by a ‘brilliant star shinning from the 
inmost veil of Heaven, beckoning to the abodes where the 
eternal are.’” 


OSAGE INDIAN OIL LANDS, 


Mr. LANE. Mr. President, I desire to present a communi- 
cation addressed to me by some Osage Indians in regard to the 
disposal of their oil lands. They are not satisfied with the 
manner in which their oil lands have been disposed of, and they 
have the right, in my opinion, to voice their dissent to a trans- 
action with which I myself am not entirely in harmony, so far 
as that is concerned. I ask that the communication may be 
printed in the RECORD. 

ssa PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


The communication referred to is as follows: 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 19, 1916. 
Hon. HARRY LANE, CMN Pan 


United States Senator from Oregon, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. U. 


Sin: We, the undersigned, respectfully represent that the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, together with four members out of the eight 
members of the Osage tribal council, ye rs to and have granted 
oil leases to divers persons on about 235, acres of Usage ol tands, 
and which tsa part of the 680,000 acres embraced within what is known 
as the Foster leases and which expired on March 16, 1916. The said 
area is about 235.000 acres, 70,000 acres of which is developed and pro- 
8 territory, and has a vast leasing value. The remaining 165,000 
acres is at this time undeveloped, but it, too, has a vast leasing value. 
The teasing values referred to as to both the producing and undeveloped 
areas mentioned has a value in excess of one-sixth royalty, and while 
3 Senet e of such value can not be estimated it is known to be 
0 value. 

e further reprenen, that the duty is imposed upon the honorable 
Secretary of the Interior and the Osage tribal council to do all within 
their power to secure to the Osages the greatest possible values for the 
mineral lands in question, and we complain that the granting of the 
area referred to, to the divers lessees referred to without other con- 
sideration than the royalties and rentals provided for, was an im- 
rovident and excessive abuse of the powers granted and was a dismal 
ailure of the performance of the duty imposed, and that the grantin 
of said area to the divers iessees referred to will result in the loss o 
nany millions of dollars to the Osage Tribe of Indians. 

We further represent that hearings have been had before the Senate 
Committee on Indian Affairs relative to diferent features of the tens- 
ing of Osage oil and gas lands and that the result of said hearings was 
that much confusion ensued and little or poung was brought to bear 
upon the committee from the standpoint of the ge Tribe of Indians, 
who were most directly and greatly affected by the action taken, or to be 
taken, by the Department of the Interior and the Usage tribal council. 

We further represent thai one safe and certain way of disposing of 
the area in question (I. e., 285,000 acres herein referred to) was to have 
put up the same under competitive bids to the highest bidder either upon 
a royalty basis, or a royalty and bonus basis, and had that plan been 
followed no one could have been heard to complain of the result, there- 
fore, the Injustice that has been done to the Usage Tribe of Indians has 
been the result of the failure to put these mineral lands up to the 
highest bidder under competitive bids and instead thereof to grant the 
area in divers tracts to divers lessees upon the meager royalty and 
rentals provided in the contracts. The said failure upon the part of 
the Department of the Interior is more striking when it is known and 
understood that the policy of letting Osage mineral lands only to the 
highest bidder has been in force for some time and no lease was ever 
aera on any other basis except in the instance of the original Foster 
ease, which was made 20 years apo. The Osage people have been, and 
are, a unit in favor of leasing their minera! lands to the highest bidder 
under a competitive-bid system, and we feel that a great wrong is being 
done to us by giving the lands referred to to the lessees referred to with- 
out any consideration whatsoever, other than the meager rentals and 
roe provided in the contracts. 

e respectfully represent that there can be no justification for the 
action of the Department of the Interior in permitting the leases 
referred to to be granted. 

We respectfully represent that it ts no 8 for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior to say that four of the eight members of the 
Osage Tribal Council were in favor of making the grant, for the 
reason that Congress has 8 upon the Secretary of the Interior 
and his subordinate officials the duty, not only in law, but in strictest 
conscience, of preserving the property rights of tribal Indians, and it 
is the duty of said Interior Department to not permit the Osage Tribal 
Council to improvidentiy give away vast mineral wealth which is the 
property of the Osage be of Indians. ; 

e further represent that at the instance of a mass meeting of 
about 300 members of the Osage Tribe of Indians and intermarried 
citizens thereof we instituted a suit in the Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to enjoin the honorable Secretary of the Interior from 
approving the leases on the area referred to, and said suit was filed 
on the 24th day of April, 1916; that the injunction was denied, and 
that the Secretary of the Interior on the day following the denial 
of the injunction and the signing of the decree by the court. i. e., 
on the 16th day of May, 1916, the Secretary of the Interior hurriedly 
approved the leases and mailed the same out to the lessees to whom 
they were granted. 

We further represent that it is an open question whether our suit 
will avail us even though we won in the court of final resort upon 
appeal; however that may be, we call your attention to the great 
hurry evinced by the Interior rtment to get the leases after ap- 

roval into the hands of the lessees and thus prevent action by the 

‘ongress of the United States in ranting the Osage people such reliet 
in the premises as they were justly entitled to. 

We further represent that the Osage people have over 1,000,000 acres 
of land remaining that are yet unleased and are located in what is 
known as the “ mid-continent oil feld“ and are supposedly rich in oll 
and gas, and we, therefore, make this appeal to you to bring the 
matter to the attention of the Congress of the United States that a 
fret wrong has been done to us and that we be protected from similar 

jury in the future as to our remaining lands, 
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We fully understand how futile our efforts might be as compared to 
the great power of the Department of the Interior and the rich and 
powerful interests that have seemingly joined hands in defeating our 
wishes and desires in the premises herein referred to. 

As a striking evidence of the methods employed by the rich and 
Poea oil interests referred to to gain their ends, we submit 

erewith as an accompanying paper a copy of an afidavit filed in the 
‘Supreme Court of the District of Columbia by James E. 
dent of the Prairie Ol! & Gas Co., a concern which is referred 
the records submitted to the Committee on Indian Affairs and which 
is to be found on page 255 of the hearings before the Senate Indian 
Committee as a sublessee whose address is at Independence, S., 
date of acceptance August 31, date received August 31. Here we have 
a sublessee, namely, the Prairie Oil & Gas Co., demanding that its 
leases be approved by the Secretary of the Interior, and saying to the 
court in which we were suing tbat if the court would prevent the 
Secretary from approving his leases together with others no oil would 
be run from the e fleld by the Prairie Oil & Gas Co., the sublessee 
before referred to. he Prairie Oil & Gas Co., as you will remember 
as shown at the hearings before your committee, is a subsidiary of the 
Standard Oil Co., as a sublessee saying to the court that if you prevent 
the Secretary from approving our leases and other leases we will not 
run oil from the onare field. 

Without going further into details of this matter, we feel that you 
are sufliciently acquainted with the seme to warrant us in making the 
request that by resolution, or otherwise, you provide for an investiga- 
tion of this whole transaction in its minutest details to the end that 
some measure of justice may be done to us in reparation of the wrongs 
already done, and that the Department of the Interior in the future 
be not permitted to lease Osage mineral lands only under competitive 
— to the highest bidders upon either a royalty, or a royalty and bonus 

asis, 

We feel that the extraordinary spectacle of the giving away of 235,- 
000 acres of our mineral lands to certain lessees without competition 
and without other consideration than meager royalties and rentals, 
calls for immediate and searching investigation, and. justice to the 
Osage people dictates that the ppartment of the Interior in the 
3 be not permitted to do the same with our remaining mineral 
ands. 

We beg to say that in making this request of you, we do it upon 
our own behalf as members of the Osage Tribe of Indians, and also 
upon the behalf of the mass meeting of Osages and intermarried citi- 
zens above referred to, and on behalf of every member of the tribe 
who is directly interested in the matters herein complained of and the 
relicf and protection sought. 

Very respectfully, FRaxkitx Snaw. 
Joun F. PALMER. 


In Tun Supreme COURT or THR Distuict OF CoLuMBIA—FRANKLIN 
SHAw BT AL. v. FRANKLIN K. Lax, SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 
“qvuiry No. 34279. 

AFFIDAVIT OF JAMES E. O'NEIL. 

I, James E. O'Nell, of Independence, Kans., on oath depose and say 
that I am president of the Prairle Ol! & Gas Co., a corporation organ- 
ized and existing under the laws of the State of Kansas, and engaged 
in doing business in the State of Oklahoma; that the business of sald 
corporation includes in „art the purchasing, producing, and sale of 
oil mined tn said State of Oklahoma; that it operates within the Osage 
oil territory and purchases cxtensively from lessees engaged in mining 
oil in that teld; that said corporation produces and parean from 
operating lessees about 81 per cent of all the oil produced or mined 
in the Usage Nation (and that of these figures, its production amounts 
to only about 4 per cent); that he is informed of the existence of the 
above-entitied sult and understands its purpose and its existing status, 
i, e., that the court has rendered an opinion dismissing the bill, but 
has now under consideration a motion to stay the effect of decree 
dismissing the bill, pending appeal. 

He further states that the said corporation has been purchasing and 
taking oil from former sublessees under the Foster lease, whose leases 
expired March 16. 1916, since said date under the temporary ordets 
issued by the Secretary of the Interior, first for a month expiring April 
16, 1916, and then for another month expiring May 16, 1916; that this 
arrangement was made in view of the fact that said lessees had in the 
course of ri gar a certain leases made under the resolution of the 
Osage Council of June 17, 1915, and the rules and regulations of the 
Secretary of August 26, 1015, which said leases, it was expected, 
would unquestionably be approved. Hence, as a temporary arrangement, 
to meet the emergency existing by the fact that the leases were not 
wholly completed and in form perfected, the corporation was willing 
for the short time involved to run and purchase the oil as aforesaid. 
But owing to tbe existence of this litigation and regarding it as doubt- 
ful if the Secretary has power to continue indefinitely or for any longer 
period the arrangement aforesaid, as he has been by his counsel ad- 
vised, and haying considered fully the uncertainty of title to the oil 
continued to be mined or attempted to be purchased in face of this 
litigation, the Prairie OIl & Gas Co. will be compelled to discontinue 
the running and purchasing of crude oil from properties within the 
Osage Nation under temporary order or permission from the Secretary 
of the Interior after midnight, May 16, 1916. In other words, if the 
Secretary is by order of the court prevented from approving the leases 
in controversy, the running and purchasing of said company in the Osage 
Nation must and will cease forthwith. 

Affiant further states that he has been informed of the text of a cer- 
tain proposed regulation presented for the 0 consideration, 
having in view an arrangement whereby the leases aforesaid might be 
conditionaily approved, but he states that even if such regulation might 
receive the approval of the Secretary, that the attitude of his company 
would be the same; 1. e., that said company would not feel justified, as a 
matter of prudence, and would not continue to purchase and take oil 
mined under leases thus conditionally approved. 

JAMES E. O'NEIL. 


Subscribed and sworn to this 16th day of May, 1916, before me. 
[SBAL.] NEENAH LAMB, 
Notary Public. 
BID ON OIL LANDS OF OSAGE NATION, 

C. K. Davis bid on the SW. % sec. 1, T. 21, R. 7 E., one well producing 
109 barrels per day, for which tract the Gypsy Co. at the recent sale 
bid only $50,000. 32 
_ I have bid 524 per cent ro:alty, guaranteeing to drill not less than 
nine wells two years from date of execution of lease to me. On pie 
ent production same will net Osages $85.83 per day, or $31,327.95 per 


year, Which is $21,381.70 more per year on present production than a 
one-sixth royalty. But I wish to call ticular attention to the fact 
that this piece of property is not developed, and I am making a bid, 
offering a bond to guarantee development of same. 

Nine more wells on this piece of pro „ making a total of ten wells 
(which is approximately one-third the number of wells drilled on 160 


acres to develop it), granting those wells are no larger than the pres- 
ent well on this propery (and I have reason for believing they will be 
much larger), will produce 1,090 barrels of oil per day. fty-two and 


one-half per cent of this oil at the present price of oil will net the Osages 
$885.88 per day, or $323,346.20 per year, and this is „e acre less than 
one-third developed. On a one-sixth royalty the Osages would receive 
$102,200 per year, or $221,146 less per year. And this property has 
a cash bonus bid of $50,000. On this property the Government gaugers 
in November, 1915, report a production of 8,753.08 barrels, which is 
over 125 barrels per day. Their reports on same for the last of Febru- 
ar, and fore part of March this year are 109 barrels per day. 

february being a cold month, it was impossible to get an accurate 
gauge on production. I learned at the lease from men in a position to 
know that this well is now doing 165 barrels per day. However, my 
figures are all compiled from Government reports on same. 

I will also take, if permitted enough undeveloped acreage to make 
total acreage 4,800 acres, and develop same under departmental regu- 
lations at a royalty to the Osages of 524 per cent. 

Respectfully submitted, 

C. K. Davis, 
By R. R, BRADER. 


THE MERCHANT MARINE. 


Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, I desire to 
offer nnd to have printed in the Record an editorial appearing 
in the Washington Post of some days ago entitled “ The Amer- 
ican merchant marine and governmental control of ocean rates.” 
I do net ask that the editorial be read, but that it may be 
printed in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, 
the order. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


THE AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE AND GOVERNMENTAL CONTROL OP 
OCEAN RATES. 


Eight dollars a ton for the railway freight on barley from San 
Francisco to Galveston may oe a fair and reasonable rate; at least 
it should be, with Nationa: and State regulation of rates and with 
official commissions to see that the railway interests are fairly cared 
for and the public not exploited unfairly. 

What the rate would be if it were not for the power given by 
legislation to the Interstate Commerce Commission and to the various 
7 3 no business man in the United States would attempt 
o State. 

But with ocean transportation, unregulated by either National Goy- 
ernment or by States, with the shipping combines of Europe reachin 
for the last copper of the shippers or the consumers, and private capi- 
tal, after 50 Fears“ talk of providing an American merchant marine, 
either in partnership with forel combines or in operating agree- 
ments with them, or controlling few, very few vessels independent of 
these combines, we have to-day statements that $32 a ton is to be 
charged for transporting barley from Galyeston to European ports. 

And we have some legislators who still balk at governmental pro- 
tection of the interests of American farmers, American miners, Ameri- 
can manufacturers, the masses of the American people, and who are 
opposed to governmental contro! of rates in a governmental owned or 
governmental aided merchant mar'ne. 

Thirty-two dollars a ton ocean freight to western Europe on barle 
earl on the lands of the farmers of the United States makes ft 

ighly profitable for owners of vessels, for private capital invested 
in vessels, and, of course, they want no governmental owned mer- 
chant marine, no governmental contro) of rates, no governmental sery- 
ice for the producers and the shippers of the Republic. 

The tarmers who produce the barley, working early and late, through 
winter's cold and summer's heat, working in every season throughout 
the year to produce the grain crop for the market, do not recelve per 
ton for the grain as much as the owners of the vessels which carry 
it on the two weeks" wip from Galveston to Europe. 

And private capital has had 50 years to furnish an American mer- 
chant marine, and yet some Members of the Congress oppose the gov- 
ernmental establishment of a marine and are strongly against gov- 
ernmental control of ocean rates on freights carried by governmental 
owned or governmental controlled vessels. 

The manufacturers of the United States and the miners of the United 
States will find themselves at great disadvantage if there is not created 
at once an American merchant marine, with governmental control of 
rates on ocean transportation. 

It is not many years since governmental control of railway rates 
was established in the States and in the Nation. 

Is there a business man in the United States who to-day would favor 
removal of the State and National control of railway rates? 

Is there a Senator or Representative in Congress to-day who will 
go to his constituents and advocate the repeal of all legislation looking 
to such control and regulation of rates upon the railways of this 
country? If such control and regulation is injurious to the interests 
of the masses of the country, why not say so? If it is not injurious, 
if it is beneficial, why not give the people of the United States the 
benefits resultant from establishing contro] of rates on the American 
merchant marine, owned by the Government or aided by the Goyern- 
ment, and, whether owned or aided, dependent upon the cash of the 
citizens of the United States. 


PONCA TRIBE OF INDIANS. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. I desire to enter a motion at this time 
for a reconsideration of the vote by which on Saturday last 
the Senate passed the bill (S. 4251) to authorize the Ponca 
Tribe of Indians to appear in and be made parties to any suits 
filed in the Court of Claims by the Omaha Tribe. I merely 
enter the motion at this time because, on account of the ab- 
sence of the Senator from Oklahoma |Mr. Owen], it is proper 
to postpone the consideration of it until his return. 


Without objection, such will be 
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Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I ask my colleague, in 
conection with the motion which he has entered, whether the 
bill has not been sent to the House; and if so, whether the mo- 
tion to reconsider ought not to include a request for the House 
to return the bill to the Senate. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That is a request which can be made by 
the Chair or by the Secretary, I presume, as the bill was passed 
at the last session of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair thinks the Senator 
from Nebraska had better include the request in his motion. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Then I will taxe the liberty, Mr. Presi- 
dent, of including the request in the motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That the House be requested 
to return the bill to the Senate? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That the House be requested to return 
the bill to the Senate. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President, may I inquire of the Senator 
from Nebraska if that is an Indian bill? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It is a bill which proposes to grant to the 
Ponca Tribe of Indians the right to intervene in a proceeding 
in the Court of Claims which is practically concluded, and it 
would result in delaying the award which will undoubtedly be 
made to the Omaha Tribe of Indians. 

Mr. PAGE. Is it a bill which has been considered by the 
Committee on Indian Affairs? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Oh, yes; certainly. It was on the cal- 
endar and had been considered, but it had not been contested 
in any way. It was a matter which did not come to my knowl- 
edge until after the committee had reported the bill, and it was 
then brought to my knowledge by a delegation of Omaha In- 
dians who visited this city, and who represented that the case 
had been pending in the court for years, had practically reached 
its conclusion, the testimony had been closed, and there was 
nothing remaining except the filing of briefs in the case, and 
that to permit the other Indians, who had really no equitable 
claim, to intervene in the case simply meant another long delay 
in giving the Omaha Indians what they were justly entitled to 
from the Government. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion of the Senator from 
Nebraska will be entered. 


LAWS OF PORTO RICO. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the fol- 
lowing message from the President of the United States, which 
was read, and, with the accompanying paper, referred to the 
Committee on Pacific Islands and Porto Rico: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


As required by section 31 of the act of Congress approved 
April 12, 1900, entitled “An act temporarily to provide revenues 
and a civil government for Porto Rico, and for other purposes,” 
I transmit herewith copies of the acts and resolutions enacted 
by the Eighth Legislative Assembly of Porto Rico during its 
second session (February 14 to April 13, 1916, inclusive). 

These acts and resolutions have not previously been trans- 
mitted to Congress, and none of them has been printed. 

Wooprow WILSON. 

Tue WHITE House, June 5, 1916. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Sharkey, one of his secretaries, announced that the President 
had on the 5th instant approved and signed the joint resolu- 
tion (S. J. Res. 72) to provide for holding the Texas Bicenten- 
nial and Pan American Exposition in 1918. 

HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 

The following bills and joint resolution were read twice by 
their titles and referred to the Committee on Public Lands: 

H. R. 21. An act authorizing the city of Salida, Colo., to pur- 
chase certain public lands for public park purposes; 

H. R. 600. An act to validate title to the town site of McCabe, 
in the State of Montana; 

H. R. 10124. An act to add certain lands to the Rocky Moun- 
tain National Park, Colo.; 

H. R. 10305. An act to grant certain lands to the State of 
Oregon as a public park, for the benefit and enjoyment of the 
people ; 

H. R. 11162. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to au- 
thorize entry of the public lands by incorporated cities and towns 
for cemetery and park purposes,” approved September 30, 1890, 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 11472. An act to reserve certain lands and make them a 
part of the Pike National Forest; and 

H. J. Res. 184. Joint resolution providing for one year’s exten- 
sion of time to make instaliment payments for the land of the 
former Fort Niobrara Military Reservation, Nebr, 


The following bills were severally read twice by their titles 
and referred to the Committee on Commerce: 

H. R. 7613. An act to authorize the Terral Bridge Co. to 
construct a bridge across the Red River near Terral, Jefferson 
County, Okla. ; 

H. R. 18223. An act to provide for appeals from decisions of 
boarde of local inspectors of vessels, and for other purposes; 
an 

H. R. 13831. An act to amend section 4464 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States, relating to number of passengers to 
be stated in certificate of inspection of passenger vessels, and 
section 4465 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, pre- 
scribing penalty for carrying excessive number of passengers on 
passenger vessels, and section 4466 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States, relating to special permits for excursions on 
passenger steamers. 

The following bills were severally read twice by their titles 
and referred to the Committee on Finance: 

H. R. 12954. An act for the establishment of Northport, Cho- 
paka, and Laurier, in the State of Washington, as ports of entry 
for immediate transportation without appraisement of dutinable 
merchandise; and 

H. R. 15347. An act to amend existing laws relating to the 
use of alcohol, free of tax, by scientific institutions or colleges 
of learning. 

The following bills were severally read twice by their titles 
and referred to the Committee on Patents: 

H. R. 13618. An act to amend section 4931 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States; and 

H. R. 18720. An act to amend section 4894 of the Revised Stat- 
utes relating to patent applications. 

H. R. 8492. An act to restore homestead rights in certain 
cases was read twice by its title and referred to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

H. R. 10312. An act relating to appeals and writs of error and 
costs thereof was read twice by its title and referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 13383. An act making appropriations for the Diplomatie 
and Consular Service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, 
was read twice by its title and referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

H. R. 15947. An act making appropriations for the naval serv- 
ice for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and for other pur- 
poses, was read twice by its title and referred to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

H. J. Res. 78. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to loan certain tents, saddles, and bridles for the use of the 
national encampment, Knights of Pythias, to be held at Nash- 
ville, Tenn., in August, 1916, was read twice by its title and 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H. J. Res. 145. Joint resolution authorizing the erection on the 
public grounds in the city of Washington, D. C., of a statue of 
James Buchanan, a former President of the United States, was 
read twice by its title and referred to the Committee on the 
Library. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no further busi- 
ness, under the unanimous-consent agreement the Senate stands 
adjourned until 12 o’clock on Saturday next. 

Thereupon (at 12 o’clock and 25 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
Sree until Saturday, June 10, 1916, at 12 o’clock me- 
ridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuourspax, June 8, 1916. 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m. 

Rev. John Van Schaick, jr., pastor of the Church of Our 
Father, Washington, D. C., offered the following prayer: 

O God, who turneth into morning the shadows of the night, 
grant that we may be the children of the light and of the day. 
Let the sun of Thy righteousness shine in our hearts, enlighten 
our reason, make clear our conscience, purify our affections. 
We dedicate ourselves to Thee this day, beseeching Thee so to 
rule and govern us that all evil thoughts, all unholy desires, all 
anxious cares and fears may be driven from our minds, and that 
we may walk with joy in the light of Thy countenance and the 
comfort ef Thy presence. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

ENLARGED HOMESTEADS. 

Mr. GANDY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to vacate 
the proceedings by which the Senate amendment to the bill 
H. R. 8654, an act to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
for an enlarged homestead,” approved February 19, 1909, by 
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adding a new section, to be known as section 7, was agreed to on 
Monday last, and to return to the consideration of the Senate 
amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Dakota asks 
unanimous consent to vacate the proceedings touching the agree- 
ment by the House to the Senate amendment to the bill H. R. 
8654 and to return to the consideration of the Senate amend- 
ment. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on agreeing to the 
Senate amendment. 

Mr. GANDY. Mr. Speaker, I move to concur in the Senate 
amendment with an amendment as follows: 

Add, at the end of the Senate amendment, the following: “if the 
entryman is residing on his former entry.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the Senate 
amendment with the amendment of the gentleman from South 
Dakota. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man from South Dakota what change this makes in the pro- 
cedure of the other day? 

Mr. GANDY. Just a change of one word. We change the 
word “ original” to the word “former.” We have second home- 
stead statutes whereby a man may have had an original entry 
and then, exercising his rights under the second homestead law, 
have taken another one. The department is of the opinion that 
the use of the word “ original ” in that connection might get them 
into endless difficulty whereas the word“ former“ would not. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I think the department is 
entirely wrong. It is not a former entry. You are proposing 
to give to a man an additional entry, and an additional entry 
must be additional to the original. The language in the bill as 
it passed the House was correct. The legislation does not pro- 
vide for a new entry succeeding a former entry. It provides for 
an additional entry to an original entry. The language the House 
adopted is the correct language. 

Mr, MANN. I think the gentleman is wrong about that. 

Mr. MONDELL. I believe I am entirely right; but if the 
department insists we must use certain language in connection 
with the bill, there is nothing for anyone to do but to accept 
it, because if we do not accept it the department may decline to 
earry out the provisions of the law; but the change is erroneous. 
The provision as it stood before is correct. 

Mr. GANDY. Mr. Speaker, I do not think the gentleman from 
Wyoming [Mr. Monpert] yet gets the idea in this proposition. 
A man may have heretofore exercised his right under the 
second homestead law, and the use of the word “ original” in 
this connection was thought by the department to refer to the 
original entry which he might have made—the first entry— 
whereas he may have a second entry, to which the additional 
entry is desired. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, may we have the amendment 
reported, together with the Senate amendment? 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the Senate amendment 
with the House amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment: On page 2, line 9, after the word “laws,” insert 
a comma and the words except that where the land embraced in the 
additional entry is located not exceeding 20 miles from the land em- 
braced in the original entry no residence shall be required on such 
additional entry“ 

House amendment: Add at the end of the Senate amendment the 
following : “ if the entryman is residing on his former entry.” 

So that the Senate amendment as amended will read: : 2, line 9, 
after the word ‘laws,’ insert a comma and the following: Except that 
where the land embraced in the additional entry is located not exceedin 
20 miles from the land embraced in the original entry no residence sha 
be required on such additional entry if the entryman is residing on his 
former entry.’ ” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the Senate 
amendment with the Gandy amendment, 


The Senate amendment as amended was agreed to. 
THE JUDICIARY IN POLITICS. 


Mr. MURRAY rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Oklahoma rise? 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes, 

Mr. MANN. About what?—oh, the gentleman is always enter- 
taining, and I will not object. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, it has been the experience of all 
nations that when its judiciary becomes corrupt the nation is 
in its last stage of decadence. History also teaches us that 
such corruption often grows out of questionable politics, The 


framers of the Constitution of the United States fully under- 
stood this, and in order to avoid its dangers provided that all 
judges should hold office for life, believing that life tenure, 
with a fixed and unchangeable salary, would be the strongest 
safeguards against their entry into political contest for public 
office ; and candor compels us to admit that, with few exceptions, 
this belief has been justified by the decisions and practices of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, although too often 
have the inferior Federal courts degenerated into questionable 
practices or decisions. Nevertheless, it is true that with few 
exceptions the Supreme Court has proven itself above such 
practices. Whenever it has departed even in a slight degree 
agitation not to the best interest either of the court or of the 
country has resulted. In the Dred Scott decision Judge Roger 
B. Taney could not resist the temptation, which strong political 
agitation of the time influenced, to pronounce an obiter dictum 
as addition to his decision. He reaped the just reward for his 
misconduct, which materially dimmed his otherwise glorious 
career. Immediately following the Dred Scott decision the op- 
ponents of further extension of slavery in the Territories began 
an agitation to combat the effect of this political decision, or, 
rather, of this uncalled-for dictum, which had no rightful part 
in the decision. The Republican Party was born out of seathing 
criticism of the Supreme Court and out of rebuke of what 
Lincoln and others justly termed a political decision. 

Some 15 years ago I remember reading the American Com- 
monwealth, by James Bryce, and my astonishment at his 
statement that the Federal courts would some day destroy the 
American Republic, reciting as a bad precedent the raising of 
the number of judges in 1868 in order to have declared constitu- 
tional the paper-money issue. This statement of Mr. Bryce was 
contrary to my training, and at the time I pronounced it absurd; 
but there has occurred too many regretful incidents in the career 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, too many reversals 
of a long line of decisions, like the income-tax case some few 
years ago. Therefore, sirs, I can not restrain a critical exami- 
nation of any departure of the practices of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, which has characterized it from the begin- 
ning of the Republic, and I look with dread upon any movement 
which would likely bring it into bad repute. 

In contemplating the judiciary, having a regard for its future 
welfare, I can not resist analyzing the effect of a recent utter- 
ance of a member of the Supreme Court, whose friends say that 
he is, or at least they present him as a candidate for the Repub- 
lican nomination for President of the United States; or mentally 
to question whether or not it would be wise now to prohibit the 
nomination or election of any member of that court to any other 
office while a member of the court. True enough, Mr. Justice 
Hughes has been remarkably and commendably silent until the 
eve of the Republican national convention, when he took occa- 
sion to pronounce a eulogy on the flag, which at any other time 
would have gone unnoticed; but his friends immediately pro- 
nounced it a “keynote speech for the nomination,” and if a 
man’s real character and motives can not be ascertained from the 
statement and judgment of his friends, to whom can we look for 
the truth of his purpose and motives? I do not wish to be under- 
stood now as inveighing against his nomination nor to consider 
the wisdom of electing Mr. Justice Hughes to the Presidency. I 
will agree that should he receive that nomination the contest 
between him and the Democratic nominee, Woodrow Wilson, 
would be like pitting classic Roman against classic Greek. The 
acme of literary taste in American politics would certainly be 
realized in the campaign speeches of the two contestants in their 
use of pure diction, rhetoric, and classic learning ; but such nomi- 
nation, to say the least, brings to our mind the fear that such 
course will be too often attempted. Suppose four years hence 
an agitation is started to nominate Justice Louis D. Brandeis. 
Does anyone doubt, even though he keep his mouth closed, the 
“spasms ” into which certain interest-serving publications would 
be thrown by the very suggestion of his nomination? Indeed, 
we can reasonably expect every man and every influence who 
opposed his confirmation by the Senate immediately to begin the 
ery that the suggestion of his name meant the dragging of the 
judiciary into political mire, and the suggestion would do so. 
Therefore I repeat the question, ought there not to be a written 
or unwritten inhibition against any member of the Supreme 
Court ever receiving the nomination for President while serving 
on the judiciary? If not should the object now sought by the 
friends of Mr. Justice Hughes be repeated, would not that itself 
bring the Supreme Court into political discussion and contro- 
versy? Do we not realize that it has already brought to the door 
of the Supreme Court too much agitation and discussion as to 
whether one of their members shall receive the nomination of a 
great political party? This suggests the further question, to 
wit, What has been the line of mental consideration of the able 
and learned jurist, Mr. Justice Hughes, during the many months 
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since his name became associated with the possible nomination 
for the Presidency? Has he been studying sharp quillets of 
the law in order to balance the scales of justice exactly and to 
render decisions upholding the clear intent and purpose of the 
Constitution of the United States, or has his mentality strenu- 
ously endeavored to answer the personal question, “ What shall 
I do and say if I become the nominee of the Republican Party at 
Chicago?” 

I trust I may be pardoned, therefore, when I say that either 
Mr. Justice Hughes should have made it clear that under no cir- 
cumstances would he have accepted the nomination for the 
Presidency or have resigned from the bench at the first serious 
consideration of his name 12 months ago. His remaining on 
the bench and flirting with his supporters, like a girl wanting to 
be kissed, is reprehensible in the extreme, dangerous to the future 
integrity of the court, and to the best interest of the country. 

We are progressive in Oklahoma and in a measure radical, 
but have never thought it wise to make of the judiciary a train- 
ing school of political success. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] 

Mr. MANN, Mr. Speaker, the speech of the distinguished 
gentleman from Oklahoma |Mr. Murray] is such an evidence of 
fear on that side of the House that I will ask for the regular 
order without replying any further. 


CALENDAR FOR UNANIMOUS CONSENT. 


The SPEAKER. The regular order is the Unanimous Con- 
sent Calendar, bridge bills to have precedence. The Clerk will 
report the first bill. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER, MEMPHIS, TENN. 


The first bill in order on the Unanimous Consent Calendar 
was the bill (H. R. 12999) extending the time for the completion 
of the bridge across the Mississippi River at Memphis, Tenn., 
authorized by an act entitled “An act to authorize the Arkansas 
& Memphis Railway Bridge & Terminal Co. to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a bridge across the Mississippi River at Mem- 
phis, Tenn,” approved August 23, 1912. 

The Clerk read the title. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

Mr, CARAWAY. Mr. Speaker, I wish to ask unanimous con- 
sent that this bill be passed over without losing its place on the 
calendar, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Arkansas? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE WABASH RIVER, WABASH, IND. 


The next business in order on the Unanimous Consent Cal- 
endar was the bill (H. R. 13669) to authorize the county of 
Wabash, in the State of Indiana, to construct a bridge across 
the Wabash River, at the city of Wabash, Ind. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That the county of Wabash, State of Indiana, 
is hereby authorized to construct, maintain, operate a bridge 
across the Wabash River, at a point suitable to the interests of navi- 
gation, at the city of Wabash, the State of Indiana, in accordance 
with the provisions of the act approved June 23, 1910, entitled “An 
act to amend an act entitled ‘An act to regulate the construction of 
dams across 1 waters,’ approved June 21. 1906." 

Spc. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The committee amendments were read, as follows: 

Page 1, line 5, at the beginning of the line, insert the words “and 
approaches thereto.” 

1, line 8, strike out the words approved, June 23, 1910,” and, 
line 9, strike out the words “amend an act entitled ‘An act to.“ 

Line 10, strike out the words “and across and insert the words 


“bridges over.“ 
e 2, strike out the words “June 21” and insert the 
words “ Marc! 1 
5’ aa ee 2, page 2, strike out the quotation marks after the word 
The question was taken, and the amendments were agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 
On motion of Mr. Cuttop, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 
BRIDGE ACROSS THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER, BATON ROUGE, LA. 
The next business in erder on the Calendar for Unanimous 
Consent was the bill (S. 8722) to extend the time for construct- 
ing a bridge across the Mississippi River at or near the city of 
Baton Rouge, La. 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask that this bill be passed over. 
The SPEAKER. Under the agreement, the bill will be passed 
over without prejudice. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER IN AITKIN COUNTY, MINN. 


The next business in order on the Calendar for Unanimous 
Consent was the bill (H. R. 18835) to authorize the county 
commissioners of Aitkin County, Minn., and the town board of 
Logan Township, in said county and said State, to construct a 
bridge across the Mississippi River on the line between sections 
26 and 27, township 149 north, range 25 west, fourth principal 
meridian. 

The Clerk read the title. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, cte., That the tide commissioners of Aitkin Count 
Minn., and the town board of Logan Township, in said county and said 
State, are hereby authorized to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge and approaches thereto across the Mississip i River at its in- 
tersection with the division line between sections 26 and 27, township 
149 north, range 25 west, fourth principal meridian, in the county of 
Aitkin, in the State of Minnesota, in accordance with the provisions 
of an act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over 
navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906, 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The committee amendments were read, as follows: 

Page 1, line 7, after the word “ river,” insert the p? 
suitable to the interests of navigation’ TE ae ONE 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to, 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Sms, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


BRIDGES ACROSS BAYOU BARTHOLOMEW, ASHLEY COUNTY, ARK, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 10849) granting the consent of Congress to 
Ashley County, Ark., to construct a bridge across Bayou Bar- 
tholomew. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
the bill? [After a pause.) The Chair hears none. The Clerk 
will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to Ashley County, Ark., and its successors 1 to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across the Bayou 
Bartholomew at a 1 1 suitable to the interests of navigation, at or 
near the town of Wilmot, In the county of Ashley, in the State of Ar- 
3383 “a 7 . —.— — — cous cw . pe on “An Ar 
e con: 0) over nay ew * F 
Marck 2. 1906, Ngee 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved, 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. P 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Sms, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent was 
the bill (H. R. 13715) granting the consent of Congress to 
C. M. Simpson, Z. T. Hedges, J. C. Hackney, and Mark Brown 
to construct a bridge across Bayou Bartholomew, Ashley County, 
Ark. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. The Clerk 
will report the bill. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to 
C. M. Simpson, Z. ir Hedges, J. C. Hackney, and Mark Brown, and 
their successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge and approaches thereto across the Bayou Bartholomew at a 
rat suitable to the interests of navigation, at or near the town of 

orrell, or about one-half mile above or north of said town, in the 
county of — i in the State of Arkansas, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges 
over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec, 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read the third time and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Sus, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent was 
the bill (H. R. 12197) authorizing Ashley County, Ark., to con- 
struct a bridge across Bayou Bartholomew. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of the 
bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. The Clerk will 
report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, cté., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to 
Ashley County, Ark., to construct, maintain. and operate a bridge and 
approaches thereto across the Bayou Bartholomew at a point suitable 
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to the interests of navigation, at or near the section line between section 
17 and section 20, township 16 south, range 5 west, in the county of 
Ashley, in the State of Arkansas, in accordance with the provisions of 
the act entitled “An act to late the construction of bridges over 
navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 

See. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


Also the following committee amendments were read: 


Page 1, lines 7 and 8, strike out the words “17 and section 20” and 
insert in lieu thereof 19, township 16, e 5 west, and section 24.“ 
PF a 3 1, line 9, strike out the word “five” and insert the word 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendments. 

The question was taken, and the amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Ss, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS BRAZOS RIVER, TEX, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 12362) granting the consent of Congress to 
the Dallas & Southwestern Motorway Co. to construct a bridge 
across the Brazos River, in the State of Texas. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Con is hereby granted to 
the Dallas & Southwestern Motorway Co. and its successors and assigns, 
to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto 
across the Brazos River at a point about 300 feet above the mouth 
of Georges Creek in county of Somerville, in the State of T in 
accordance with the provisions of the act entitled “An act to te 
the construction of over navigable waters, approved March 23, 


Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


Also the following committee amendment was read: 

Page 1, line 6, after the word “ point,” insert the words “ suitable 
to the interests of navigation.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Sus, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


KANSAS CITY & MEMPHIS RAILWAY & BRIDGE CO. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 10251) authorizing the Kansas City & Mem- 
phis Railway & Bridge Co. to make settlement with Crittenden 
County, Ark., and for other purposes. 
aor SPEAKER, Is there objection to the consideration of 

e bill? 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
what difference is there between this bill, H. R. 10925, and the 
bill which has just passed, H. R. 10849? It seems to provide 
for the same bridge or a bridge at the same point. 

Mr. CARAWAY. May I answer the gentleman? 

Mr. MONDELL, It says at a point suitable to the interests 
of navigation, at or near the town of Wilmot, Ark.” The bill 
now before us has an additional description, but the location 
seems to be the same. Do they both apply to the same bridge? 

Mr. CARAWAY. You refer to House bill 10925? That has 
not been reported yet. 

Mr, MONDELL. I refer to House bill 10849. 

Mr, CARAWAY. And what other bill? 

Mr, MONDELL. And the bill now before us, H. R. 10925. 
They both provide for a bridge at a point suitable to the in- 
terests of navigation at or near the town of Wilmot, in the 
county of Ashley, in the State of Arkansas. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I understand that the bill, H. R. 10925, 
has not yet been reported. We reported H. R. 10251, and have 
not reached H. R. 10925 yet. 

Mr MONDELL. H. R. 10849 was passed some time ago. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Mon- 
DELL] is talking about one bill and the gentleman from Arkansas 
[Mr. Caraway] about another, 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, are we not now considering 
H. R. 10925? 

The SPEAKER. We are not. The one that the House is con- 
sidering is H. R. 10251. 

Mr. MONDELL. I thought we had disposed of it and 
reached the next, No. 179, 

The SPEAKER. No. The gentleman is mistaken. The 
Clerk will report this bill by title, so that Members will know 
what they are talking about. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 10251) authorizing the Kansas City & Memphis Railway 
and Bridge Co. to make settlement with Crittenden County, Ark., and 
for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, this 
is a new proposition. Is it involved at all in this proposition 
of the bill that the gentleman had up before? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Not at all. There are two bridge com- 


panies there. 
They are both seeking to get legisla- 


Mr. MANN. I know. 
tion from Congress. 

Mr. CARAWAY. This bill seeks to ratify a settlement made 
between the bridge company and Crittenden County. Critten- 
den County lies right across the river in Arkansas from Memphis. 
When the former bridge was constructed a wagon way was to be 
maintained across the old bridge, and Crittenden County built 
an approach to it. Two years ago the wagon way fell down, 
and it has never been reconstructed. The new company has 
built a new wagon way that is more satisfactory, and the county 
has entered into a contract with a new company. The figures 
here ought to be $12,000 instead of $12,500. 

Mr. MANN. There are two bridge companies there, appar- 
ently. I do not know how many more there may be. The former 
bill that the gentleman had passed over provided for the exten- 
sion of the time for the company to construct its bridge? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. I take it that the two propositions are related to 
each other in some way—not the companies or the bridges. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I will state to the gentleman that Critten- 
den County, which built an old bridge which fell down, made an 
agreement with the company by which the company was to pay 
$12,000 to Crittenden County when the Secretary of War under 
this bill granted them the right not to be compelled to recon- 
struct their wagon way, which was never used. 

Mr. MANN. I understand the Secretary of War states the 
further fact that no improved highway has ever been constructed 
by the Arkansas authorities from the Arkansas levees to connect 
with the bridge approach. 

Mr. CARAWAY. It was not a very good way. I have 
crossed it several times. The approach was so steep that it was 
never a very practicable bridge. It has fallen down, and the 
company and the county have entered into this agreement by 
which the company is to pay Crittenden County $12,000. The 
amount ought to be amended to “ $12,000,” not “ $12,500.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the committee amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out ail after the enacting clause and insert : 

“That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized and empowered 
to release the Kansas City & Mem ilway & Bridge Co., a cor- 
poration, from the duty now impo: upon it by the act entitled ‘An act 
to authorize the construction of a bridge across the Mississippi River 
at Memphis, Tenn.,” approved April 24, 1888, and all acts amendatory 
thereof, to maintain ek there to its bridges at Memphis, Tenn., and a 
mer over and across said bridge for wagons and other vehicles, animals, 
and foot passengers, upon its W mene to the road fund of Crittenden 
County, Ark., the sum of $12, p 

“SEC. 2. That upon the compliance by the said Kansas City & 
Memphis Railway & Bridge Co., a corporation aforesaid, with the pro- 
visions of section 1 of this art the provision hereof shall take ect, 
and for that purpose an act entitled An act to authorize the construc- 
tion of a bridge across the Mississippi River at Memphis, Tenn.,“ ap- 
proved April 24, 1888, and all acts amendatory thereof are hereby so 
amended as to relieve said company of the necessity of maintaining 
said approaches to and said passageway across said bridge for wagons 
and other vehicles, animais, and foot passengers. 

2 aes 8. All laws and parts of laws in conflict herewith are hereby 
repealed. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend the amend- 
ment in line 22, page 2, by striking out the figures “ $12,500” 
and inserting the figures “ $12,000.” 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the gentleman's amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 22, strike out $12,500” and insert $12,000.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is first on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment aud 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Sims, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 
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The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 
BRIDGE ACROSS BAYOU BARTHOLOMEW. 


The next business in order on the Calendar for Unanimous 
Consent was the bill (H. R. 10925) authorizing Ashley County, 
Ark., to construct a bridge across Bayou Bartholomew. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I now desire to ask the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. CARA- 
way] if the bridge that it is proposed to build under the au- 
thority granted by this act is the same bridge that is proposed 
in the bill H. R. 10849? They both seem to be near the town 
of Wilmot, Ark. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Iam not informed as to that. 

Mr. MONDELL. I do not see that there is any particular 
harm if the two bills do refer to the same bridge. 

Mr. MANN. This is the third bill to provide a bridge to be 
built at or near the town of Wilmot. 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes; but one other is a bridge to be bullt 
by a private corporation, and still another bridge that my 
friend refers to is at a different point specifically located. 

Mr. MANN. I think I spoke to some gentleman about it. 
This is for a county. I guess what they are trying to do is to 
get a bridge built. They may not be absolutely certain just 
where to build it, and they do not want to incur any expense 
until they know the particular place where the bridge is to be 
built. 

Mr. MONDELL. They are evidently trying a number of 
localities, 

Mr. MANN. Yes. It probably takes a vote of the people to 
determine just where it will go. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, cte., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to 
Ashley County, Ark., and its successors and assigns, to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across Bayou Bar- 
tholomew at a point suitable to the interests of navigation, at or near 

ilmot, Ark., on section line between sections 1 and 12, township 19, 
ange 5, where it crosses sail bayou in the county of Ashley in the 
State of Arkansas, in accordance with the provisions of the act entitled 
“An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” 
approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Sms, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next one, 


BRIDGE ACROSS MISSISSIPPI RIVER, BATON ROUGE, LA. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 9235) to extend the time for constructing a 
bridge across the Mississippi River at or near the city of Baton 
Rouge, La. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. I ask to have the bill passed over. 

The SPEAKER. The bill goes over without prejudice. 


BRIDGE ACROSS LITTLE RIVER, MISSISSIPPI COUNTY, ARK. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 6923) to authorize the construction, mainte- 
nancé, and operation of a bridge across Little River at a point 
where the line between townships 12 and 18 north, range 8 east, 
crosses said river. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, cte., That the Osceola and Little River road improve- 
ment district No. 1, of Mississippi County, Ark., be, and it is hereby, 
authorized to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches 
thereto across Little River, at a point where the line between townships 
12 and 13 north, range 8 east, crosses said river, in accordance with the 
act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navi- 
gable waters,” approved rch 23, 1906: Provided, That permission be 
granted to construct and maintain said bridge without building and 
maintaining a draw therein. 

Sec. 2. t the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

With the following committee amendments: 

Page 1, after the word “river” in line 6, insert the words “at a 
point suitable to the interests of navigation"; page 2, line 3, strike 
out the words “ Provided, That permission be granted to construct and 
maintain said bridge without building and maintaining a draw therein,” 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on the committee amend- 
ments. 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, and was accordingly read the third time and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Cuttor, a motion to consider the last vote 
was laid on the table. 


DAUPHIN ISLAND RAILWAY & HARBOR co., ALABAMA. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 11616) to amend an act to authorize the 
Dauphin Island Railway & Harbor Co., its successors or assigns, 
to construct and maintain a bridge or bridges or viaducts across 
the water between the mainland, at or near Cedar Point and 
Dauphin Island, both Little and Big; also to dredge a channel 
from the deep waters of Mobile Bay into Dauphin Bay; also to 
construct and maintain docks and wharves along both Little and 
Big Dauphin Islands, as amended by an act approved June 18, 
1912. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. GRAY of Alabama, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Calendar No. 188, S. 4476, which is a Senate bill 
identical with this House bill, be considered in lieu of H. R. 
11616. The Senate bill has passed the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, I expect to ask to 
have both the House bill and the Senate bill go over. I have 
no objection to extending the time reasonably for this work, but 
apparently this would extend for five years the time for begin- 
ning the bridge. I am not willing to do that. I do not know 
whether that is what they want or not, but I suppose it is easy 
enough to provide that the bill shall not make that extension. 

Mr. HARRISON, Will the gentleman consent to pass the bill 
for the present? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON. So that if we can get together the bill may 
be passed at some time later in the day. 

Mr. MANN. I am perfectly willing, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAY of Alabama. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. In what State is this located? 

Mr. GRAY of Alabama, In Alabama. 

Mr. HARRISON. I ask unanimous consent that the bill way 
lie over for the present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi asks unani- 
mous consent to pass this bill temporarily without prejudice. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. This bill and the next one, S. 4476. 

The SPEAKER, To pass this bill and the next one tem- 
porarily. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 


BRIDGES ACROSS GRAND CALUMET RIVER, IND. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 15006) to authorize the board of commis- 
sioners of Lake County, Ind., to construct a bridge across the 
Grand Calumet River, in the State of Indiana. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the board of commissioners of Lake County. 
Ind., be, and they are hereby, authorized to construct, maintain and 
G te a public bridge and approaches thereto across the Grand Calumet 

iver, at a point where the same intersects Calumet Avenue, in the city 
of Hammond, in the State of Indiana, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of an act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges 
over navigable waters,” 5 March 23, 1906. 

Src. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is expressly 
reserved, 

With the following committee amendments: 

Page 1, line 3, after the word consent,“ insert the words the con- 
sent of 3 Is hereby granted to.“ 

Page 1, line 4, after the word “ Indiana,“ strike out the words be, 
and are hereby, authorized“ and insert the words “and their successors 
and roe p08 

Page 1, line 6, strike out the word“ public.” 

Page 1, line 7, after the word “ point,” insert the words “ suitable to 
the interests of navigation.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the committee amend- 
ments. 

The committee amendments were agreed to, 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, and was accordingly read the third time and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Cor, a motion to reconsider the last vote 
was laid on the table. 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 15007) to authorize the board of commis- 
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sioners of Lake County, Ind., to construct a bridge across the 
Grand Calumet River, in the State of Indiana. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the board of commissioners of Lake Coun 

„ and are hereby, authorized to construct, maintain, and opera è 

n public bridge and approaches thereto across the Grand Calumet River 
at a point where the same intersects Kline —— in the city of East 
Chica; in the State of Indiana, in accordance with the visions of 
an act entitled “An act to regulate = construction of bridges over 
navigable - approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. That the t to alter, amend, or repeal this act is expressly 
reserved, 

With the following committee amendments: 


Page 1, line 3, after the word“ consent insert the words “ the con- 
sent of Con mas is hereby granted to.” 
e 4, after the word Indiana,“ strike out the words 
——— are 3 authorized and insert the words “and their succes- 


rs and 
2 1, line 6, strike out the word “ public.” 
Page 1, line 7, after the word point” insert the words “ suitable to 
the interests of navigation.” 
Ne line 8, strike out the word Kline” and insert the word 
e. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on the committee amend- 
ments. 
The committee amendments were agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, and was accordingly read the third time and passed. 
On motion of Mr. CuLLor, a motion to reconsider the last vote 
was laid on the table, 


SALT FORK, ARKANSAS RIVER, PONCA INDIAN RESERVATION, OKLA. 


The next. business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 8423) to provide for the construction of a 
bridge across the Salt Fork of the Arkansas River, near White 
Eagle Agency, in the Ponca Indian Reservation, Okla. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I notice this bill is from the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. It seems to provide for the construc- 
tion of a bridge. I have no objection, but I understood the 
consent was for the consideration of bridge bills coming from 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Mr. MANN. There was nothing said about that. 
think anybody will have any objection to this. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


I do not 


3 the direction of the 0 


Fork of the a 
rth, range 2 east, Indian meridian, near * Eagi 
— e Ponca Indian Reservat! Provi: 


on, Okla.: 
herein appropria ropriated shall be 
the e shall have obtained from the pro; 


County ana Nonis County, in Oklahoma, 8a ory 
the paymen x said counties of at least two-thirds of the cost of 
such idee | and that the pro 955 authorities of the said counties assume 
full responsibility for an ] at all times maintain and repair said 
bridge and the approaches * 

The SPEAKER. This bill is on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. MANN. I ask unanimous consent that it may be con- 
sidered in the House as in Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unanimous 
consent that this bill be considered in the House as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, and was accordingly 
read the third time and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Sms, a motion to reconsider the last vote 
was laid on the table. 

Mr. MANN. I ask unanimous consent that the «eport of the 
committee on this bill be inserted in the RECORD, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
insert in the Rrconb the report of the committee on this bill. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The report (by Mr. Canter of Oklahoma) is as follows: 


The Committee on Indian Affairs, to whom was referred the bill (S. 
8 providing for the construction of a bridge across the Salt Fork 
of the Arkansas River, near te Pagle Agency, in — Ponca Indian 
Rese 3 Okla., having carefully considered the sa: reports the 
bill back without amendment, and recommends that oe bil ‘a0 pas — 

report of the Senate Committee on Indian Affa Senate 
shows the necessity for the appropriation for the bridge putt nocna a 


Sonar a — a oe from Sop i age ph 
appropri tien eee the arpa — the 
being built om 8 * ealan reservation and — — — the purpose 


authorities of 
ranties of 


over the Salt Fork of the Arkansas 


of — the Indians a crossing 
River. Only one-third of the cost of the bridge is to be for by the 
Pa aor Ma e other two-thirds veing borne by Kay and Noble Counti: 
Okla. e report of the Senate is hereby adopted and made a part o 
this report, and is as follows: 
[Senate Report No. 302, Sixty-fourth Congress, first session.) 
2 oe Committee on Indian Affairs, to which was referred Senate bill 


across the Salt Fork of 
the Ponca Indian Res- 
same, recommends that 


to provide for the construction of a brid, 
in e 3 rkansas River near White Eagle Agency 
ervation, Okla., having carefully considered the 
the bill do pe without amendment. 
“This bill provides for the construction of a bridge across the Salt 
Fork of the ‘kansas River between Kay County and Noble County, 
Okla., one-third of the expense to be borne by each of the sald counties 
and one-third to be borne b 2 8 States Government, the total 
cost te the Government net „ and no part of the appro- 
priation to be used until the authori of the two counties have fur- 
nished guaranties that the shares which they contribute will be 
availabi 2 e said counties named to be responsible for the maintenance 
aug repairs to the bridge 
The Government is asked to contribute its proportion of the cost of 
for the reason that a considerable portion of the land in 
ese counties is Indian land and not subject to taxation, and 
for that —— the county authorities could not collect from these Indian 
3 their proportion of the assessed cost of the construction 


or: his Shr br 3 originally introduced was referred to the Committee 
on Commerce, and subsequently, on motion, the Committee on Commerce 
Xia discharged and the bill was referred to the Committee on Indian 


airs. 
“While pen a the Committee on Commerce the bill was 
eee eee Department for a report, and the Secretary of 
the Interior reported thereon to the Committee on Commerce under 
date of February 12, 1916. In this 5 ——— ee 5 calls attention 
to the fact that the erection of the e would increase the 
value of 2 land on tbe — In 5 of the Salt 


Noble County, which they are not now willin 
remoteness of that 22 2 Its inaccessib! 

the river is not bridged and juently not 
“The Secretary's report is et follows: 


I 
A- dueto; fho fact. that 
rdable. 


ARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
“ Washington, February 12, 1916, 
to the letter of 2 committee, 

dated 5 at submitting for report Senate bill 3423 appro- 

Vary ng $6,000 y one-third of the cost of the construction of a 

Bridge across We Salt Fork of the Arkansas River, I have to state that 
e information Nita Sree command indicates it ts aoir. tái that the 

Government should the counties in the constru: 


bridge. 
“The erection of such a b would increase the value of land on 
the Ponca Reversation south of the Salt Fork River or prone the 
amount proposed to be contributed. It would also be inducement 
for many of the Indians now 1 of the chee ‘te make their 
N on their own allotments in Noble 8 — they are not 
to do on account of the remoteness of t section and its 
tnaccessibil ty, due to the fact that the river is rs and is 
y | Poms, co not fordable. The bridge would afford a direct gateway from 
onca the 
ve the Indians asin to 8 titive Be adapa 

leased 


“My DEAR SENATOR: Ref 


of the pro- 


een the two parts of the 
—— or Sauter np et to about 25 miles from the a 
e, Okla., to reach land 2 or 3 miles south thereof. 
ons the white lessees of Indian ds 
livin a the reservation are tage, 
the Indian land leasing one selling cheaper it would otherwise, 
and the Indians es being unwilling to settle upon their allot- 
ments. The —ů—ů— in Gore of the cy has been furnished 
figures showing that the entire cost of the bri will be from $15,000 


to 000. 

Hong derable Indian land in these counties is not subject to taxa- 
tion, and this e riation is asked for by the county authorities be- 
cause of this con 


“Tam tting the facts in this case, 983 jon of the 
propriety of gree the appropriation to tion of the 
ungress. 
“ Cordiatly, yours, 


“FRANKLIN K. Laxn, Seoretary. 
“ Hon. James P. CLARKE, 
“ Chairman Committees on Commerce, United States Senate.” 
ENROLLED BILIS SIGNED. 


The Speaker announced his signature to enrolled bills of the 
following titles: 

S. 1793. An act granting to the State of Kansas title to certain 
lands in said State for use as a game preserve; and 

S. 5776. An act to amend certain public-utility company fran- 
chises in the Territory of Hawaii. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that this day they had presented te the President of the United 
States for his approval the following bilis: 

H. R. 529. An act creating an additional land district in the 
State of California, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 13112. An act to amend section 14 of the seamen’s act 
of March 4, 1915; 

H. R. 13474. An act to amend section 6 of an act to define and 
fix the standard ef value, to maintain the parity of all forms 
of money issued or coined by the United States, to refund the 
public debt, and for other purposes, approved March 14. 1900, 
as amended by the act of March 2, 1911; 
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H. R. 18765. An act to amend section 78 of an act entitled “An 
act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the judi- 
ciary,” approved March 3, 1911, and for other purposes. 

H. J. Res. 214. Joint resolution increasing the number of sheets 
of customs stamps and of checks, drafts, and miscellaneous work 
to be executed by the Bureau of Engraving and Printing during 
the fiscal year 1916; 

H. R. 4297. An act for the relief of Frances L. Llewellyn; 

8 H. R. 7817. An get to validate the homestead entry of George 

. Clark; 

H. R. 7804. An act to authorize the issuance of patent to Oscar 
R. Howard, and for other purposes ; 

II. R. 6651. An act providing for the payment for certain sery- 
ices arising under the Navy Department; 

H. R. 8794. An act for the relief of Thomas S. Johnson; 

H. R. 12835. An act to authorize and empower officers and 
enlisted men of the Navy and Marine Corps to serve under the 
Government of the Republic of Haiti, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 755. An act to incorporate the Boy Scouts of America, 
and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 2744. An act to correct title to certain lands in Colorado; 

H. R, 13064, An act for the relief of the M. A. Sweeney Ship- 
yards & Foundry Co.; 

H. R. 15005. An act to appropriate $200,000 for training the 
Organized Militia or National Guard of any State, Territory, or 
of the District of Columbia; and 

H. R. 14864. An act to alter, and amend an act entitled “An 
act granting lands to aid in the construction of a railroad and 
telegraph line from the Central Pacific Railroad, in California, 
to Portland, in Oregon,” approved July 25, 1866, as amended by 
the acts of 1868 and 1869, and to alter and amend an act entitled 
“An act granting lands to aid in the construction of a railroad 
and telegraph line from Portland to Astoria and McMinnville, in 
the State of Oregon,” approved May 4, 1870, and for other pur- 
poses. 

BRIDGE ACROSS YELLOWSTONE RIVER, MONT. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 14823) to authorize the Savage Bridge Co. to 
construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Yellowstone 
River in the State of Montana. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the Sa Bridge Co., a corporation organ- 
ized under the laws of the State of Montana, its successors and assigns, 


rincipal 
sland in 


north, 58 ye Mon- 
of Rich State of Mon- 
ith the tled “An act to 
the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” approved 


Bec, > That the right to altcr, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended. 

On motion of Mr. Ditton a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table, 


BRIDGE ACROSS MISSOURI RIVER, WILLISTON, N. DAK. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 14483) to authorize the construction of a 
bridge across the Missouri River at or near the city of Williston, 
N. Dak. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Missouri River Bridge Co., a corporation 
organized under the laws of the State of North Dakota, its successors 
and assigns, be, and they are hereby, authorized to construct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across the Missouri River 
at a point suitable to the interest of navigation, at or near the city of 
Williston, N. Dak., In accordance with the provisions of the act en- 
titled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over nayigable 
Waters,“ approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec, 2. t the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Norton, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS MISSOURI RIVER, MONT. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 14534) permitting the Missouri River 


an 
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Transportation Co. to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
across the Missouri River in the State of Montana, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the Missouri River Tran 


rtation Co., a 
corporation organized under the laws of the State of í 


ontana, its suc- 


dan, Sta 
of Richland, Sta A all in 

section 23, township 27, range east, Montana principal meridian, in 
accordance with the provisions of the act entitled “An act to regulate 
ee construction of bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 
Src, 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The following committee amendment was read: 
3 peaking out all after the enacting clause and insert in lieu thereof the 
0 3 

“That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to the Missourl 
River Transportation Co. and its successors and assigns, to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across the Mis- 
souri River at a point suitable to the interests of navigation, from the 
north thereof in the county of Sheridan, State of Montana, to the 
south bank thereof in the county of Richland, State of Montana 
all in section 23, township 27, range 50 east, Montana principal 
meridian, in accordance with the ‘provisions of the act entitled “An act 
to alate the construction of bridges over navigable waters, ap- 
proved March 23, 1906. n 

“Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved.” 

Amend the title to read: 

“A bill granting the consent of Congress to the Missouri River Trans- 
portation Co. and its successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge and approaches across the Missouri River.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended. 

On motion of Mr. Ditton, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table, 


BRIDGE ACROSS PERDIDO BAY, ALA. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent was 
the bill (S. 5841) to authorize the Perdido Bay Bridge & 
Ferry Co., a corporation existing under the laws of the State of 
Alabama, to construct a bridge over and across Perdido Bay 
from Lillian, Baldwin County, Ala., to Cummings Point, Es- 
cambia County, Fla. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it cnacted, etc., That the Perdido Bay Bridge & Ferry Co., a cor- 

ration existing under the laws of the State of Alabama, be, and 

ereby is, authorized to construct, operate, and maintain a bridge and 
approaches thereto across Perdido y at a point suitable to the in- 
terests of navigation, from the town of Lillian, on the western shore 
thereof, in the county of Baldwin and State of Alabama, to Cummings 
Point, on the eastern shore thereof, in the county of Escambia and 
State of Florida, in accordance with the provisions of the act entitled 
“An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” 
approved March 23, 1906. 
EC. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved, 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Sts, a motion to reconsider the vote whereby 
the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS RED RIVER, N. DAK. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent was 
the bill (H. R. 15322) granting the consent of Congress to the 
board of county commissioners of Traill County, N. Dak., to con- 
struct a bridge across the Red River of the North. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, cto., That the consent of Congress is 8 granted to 
the board of county commissioners of Traill County, N. k., and its 
successors and gns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
and approaches thereto across the Red River of the North, at a pont 
suitable to the Interests of navigation, at or near the village of e- 
donia, in the county of Traill, in the State of North Dakota, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the act entitled “An act to late the 
construction of Pages over navigable waters,“ approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The following committee amendments were read: 

Page 1, lines 3 and 4, strike out the words “the board of county 

ssloners of.” 

Amend the title so as to read: “ Grantin 
Traill County, N. Dak., to construct a bri 
the North. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I have no objection to this particular bill, but I wanted 
to ask the acting chairman of the committee a question. These 


the consent of Con to 
e across the Red River of 


1916. 


bills have been following a very uniform course and very 
uniform language. It seems to me that it might be possible, 
and I wanted to inquire whether it is in the minds of the com- 
mittee, to pass a general law so as to permit the construction 
of bridges across navigable streams whenever they comply with 
certain requirements of the War Department. In other words, 
is it necessary that we shall in the future on these private local 
bills be obliged to have a separate bill for each bridge that is 
intended to be built? 

Mr. SIMS. I can not go into that question in the time that I 
have while on the Unanimous Consent Calendar. ‘The com- 
mittee has shown a disposition to require a separate act of Con- 
gress for each bridge across a navigable stream. 

Mr. BORLAND. I wanted to bring out, if I could, the reason 
for that. The committee has been very good to me and I have 
no complaint to make. 

Mr. SIMS. It is the general policy of the committee to re- 
quire a separate act for each bridge or dam, There has heen 
a uniform dam law passed—the general bridge and dam act— 
and I think the committee will stand by that policy. I do not 
believe that the committee at the present time would favor 
a bill creating a general law by which navigable streams might 
be bridged by complying with regulations or requirements of 
the War Department. 

Mr. BORLAND. That is what I wanted to get at, the reason 
for that. 

Mr. SIMS. As I said, in a unanimous-consent proceeding I 
do not feel warranted in taking up much time. 

Mr. BORLAND. I did not know but that the gentleman 
might state it briefly. It is now necessary that all these bills 
should follow a stereotyped form as the form has been ap- 
proved by the War Department as to the wording of the bill, 
and then the structure must conform to certain specifications. 

Mr. SIMS. The practice is to refer all of these bills to the 
War Department as to whether or not the bridge will in any 
way impair or obstruct navigation. The committee never reports 
a bill until they get the report from the War Department and 
find that it does not impede or obstruct navigation. 

Mr. BORLAND. I thought that there was some theory in the 
minds of the committee, and I did not know but that we might 
get at it. 

Mr. SIMS. That is the policy of the committee. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, I have no objection to this 
bill, and I withdraw my pro forma amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the committee amend- 
ments, 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. DILLON. Mr, Speaker, I move to amend the title by 
striking out the words “board of county commissioners of.” 

The motion was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. Ditton, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE RED RIVER OF THE NORTH. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 15318) granting the consent of Congress to 
the village and township of Hendrum, Norman County, Minn., 
and the township of Elm River, Traill County, N. Dak., to con- 
struct a bridge across the Red River of the North on the bound- 
ary line between said States. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to 
the village and township of Hendrum, Norman County, Minn., and the 
township of Elm River, Traill County, N. Dak., and their successors 
and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches 
thereto across the Red River of the North at a point suitable to the 
interests of navigation, at or near the section line between sections 23 
and 26, township 144 north, range 49 west, fifth principal meridian, 
on the boundary line between Minnesota and North Dakota, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the act entitled “An act to regulate the 
construction of bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 


Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Ditton, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

BRIDGE ACROSS WEST PASCAGOULA RIVER, MISS. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 15682) granting the consent of Congress to 
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Jackson County, Miss., to construct a bridge across West Pasca- 
goula River at or near Pascagoula, Miss, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table the bill S. 6041, of similar title, 
substantially the same as this bill, and that it be substituted for 
the bill H. R. 15682. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill S. 6041, on the Speaker's table, iden- 
tical with this, be considered in lieu of House bill 15682. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The Clerk will report the Senate bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to 
Jackson County, Mi: „ and its successors and assigns te vonstruc 
maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across the Wes 
Pascagoula River at a point suitable to the interests of navigation, at 
or near Pascagoula, Miss., in the county of Jackson, in the State of 
Mississippi, in accordance with the provisions of the act entitled “An 
act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” ap- 
proved March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
Senate bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Srars, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table, and the bill 
H. R. 15682 was also laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS SNAKE RIVER, WASH. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 5310) to authorize the county commissioners of 
Walla Walla and Franklin Counties, Wash., to construct a 
bridge across the Snake River between Pasco and Burbank. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the county commissioners of Walla Walla 
and Franklin Counties, Wash., are hereby authorized to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across the Snake 
River over the southern end of Strawberry Island about 2 miles above 
the confluence of the Columbia and Snake Rivers, at a point suitable to 
the interests of navigation, in accordance with the provisions of the 
act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over nayi- 
gable waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 

The SPHAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
Senate bill, 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Ditton, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, there are two Senate bridge bills 
on the House Calendar, just reported in, but not now on the 
Unanimous Consent Calendar. I think we may as well clean 
them up at the same time. They are Nos. 136 and 187 on the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. SIMS. Those bills have been reported from the House 
Committee? 

Mr. MANN. Oh, yes. 

Mr. SIMS. I ask unanimous consent that we consider these 
bills at this time, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that the bills referred to be considered at this 
time. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report them. 


BRIDGE ACROSS EASTERN BRANCH OF ELIZABETH RIVER, VA. 


The next business was the bill S. 5851, to extend the time for 
constructing a bridge across the Eastern Branch of the Elizabeth 
River, in Virginia. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the time for commencing and completing the 
bridge authorized by act of Congress approved January 2, 1915, to be 
built across the Eastern Branch of the Elizabeth River in the city of 
Norfolk, Va., by the Norfolk-Berkley Bridge Corporation, of Virginia, 
is hereby extended one year and three years, respectively, from date 
of approval hereof. 8 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The SPEAKER. 
Senate bill, 


The question is on the third reading of the 
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The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Sms, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS YELLOWSTONE RIVER, MONT. 


The next business was the bill (S. 5805) permitting the River- 
view Ferry Co. to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
across the Yellowstone River in the State of Montana. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as-follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Riverview Ferry Co., a corporation organ- 
ized under the laws of the State of Montana, is hereby author to 
construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto 
across the Yellowstone River at a point suitable to the interests of 
navigation, 3 miles south of Sidney, said State, from the west bank 
thereof on lot 3, section 9, in the county of Richland, State of Mon- 
tana, to the east bank thereof, In the county and State aforesaid 
in section 16, township 22 north, range 59 east, Montana principal 
meridian, in accordance with the provisions of the act entitled “An 
act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” ap- 
proved ch 23, 1 

Suc. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The SPEAKER, The question is on the third reading of the 
Senate bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Dutton, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


PATENTS FOR CERTAIN LANDS TO DUCHESNE, UTAH. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 36) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to issue patents for certain lands to the town of Duchesne, 
Utah. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to issue patents to the town of Duchesne, Utah, for 
the southeast quarter of the southeast quarter, section 2, township 4 
south, range 5 west, Uinta special meridian, for cemetery purposes: 
Provided, That if the said town shall at any time permit the said lands 
hereby granted to be used for any purpose not contemplated by this 
act the said lands shall revert to the United States. 


With the following committee amendment: 

Page 1, line 7, after the word “ purpose,” insert the words “ upon 
the payment of $1.25 per acre.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I think there is only one piece of 
property to be conveyed here, and there should be only one pat- 
ent. I therefore move to strike out the word “ patents,” in line 
4, page 1, and insert in lieu thereof the word “ patent.” 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, on page 1, line 4, by striking out the word “ patents” and 
inserting the word “ patent.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on the third reading 
of the Sennte bill as amended. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Mays, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

MARCUS A. JORDAN. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 888) authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury 
to confer upon Marcus A. Jordan the life-saving medal of the 
first class, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois objects, and the 
bill is passed without prejudice. 

LAND LEASE, MUSKINGUM RIVER, OHIO. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 4026) authorizing and directing the Secretary 
of War to abrogate a contract lease of land and water power on 
the Muskingum River, Ohio. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
know something about this bill. Why is it necessary to direct 


the abrogation of this lease? What are the circumstances at- 
tending it. 


Mr. SIMS. Does the gentleman from West Virginia wish to 
explain this? 

Mr. LITTLEPAGE. Mr. Speaker, the object of this bill is to 
secure a release to some gentlemen in the city of Parkersburg, 
W. Va., a district represented by my colleague [Mr. Moss], who 
is now sick and who is very much interested in the passage of this 
bill. The Government leased, through the Secretary of War, to 
these gentlemen, for the price of $8,800 per annum, the water 
power on the Muskingum River arising from Locks 8, 4, 5, and 
6. They have paid the first year’s rent, I understand, and upon 
the investigation of the water power it was ascertained it was a 
failure for the purposes for which it was leased; and the object 
of this bill is to release them from further obligation, and it 
requires them to pay an additional $8,800 for something from 
which they got no benefit. 

Mr. SISSON. If they had made a good trade and had made 
a good deal of money, would they then ask to be released? 

Mr. LITTLEPAGE. Well, I do not suppose that would hardly 
be a fair question here, would it? 

Mr. SISSON. I want to know. 


Mr. LITTLEPAGE. If the Government has gotten—— 

Mr. SISSON. Is it not true if they had in leasing this water 
power made a great deal of money out of it they would not be 
here asking to be relieved from their contract? 

Mr. LITTLEPAGE. That is undoubtedly true, but when the 
people who lease from the Government are being destroyed and 
ruined and getting no earthly benefit out of it, I never conceived 
it the duty of the Government or the Government's representa- 
tives to break peuple up, aud that is what this is doing. 

Mr. SISSON. And I never heard of the Government being 
relieved when people were breaking the Government up and 
getting a great deal more for what the Government does. 

Mr. LITTLEPAGE. But the gentleman as a Member of this 
House would not want to stand here and see the Government 
break up private citizens? 


Mr. SISSON. The Government is not breaking up private 
citizens when a man gets a lease of water power and makes a 
bad trade. That is all; is not that it? 

Mr. LITTLEPAGE. They took it upon the supposition and 
information that the water power was there. 

Mr. SISSON. Is there any evidence to the fact that the 
Government had made certain representations concerning the 
water power to be developed and that those representations were 
untrue? 


Mr. LITTLEPAGE. They took it on the supposition—— 

Mr. SISSON. But is there any evidence? 

Mr. LITTLEPAGE. Has the gentleman read the report? 

Mr. SISSON. I have not, and I do not know anything about 
it, except the statement of the gentleman. í 

Mr. LITTLEPAGE. I will read to the gentleman from the 
report. 

Mr. SISSON. Do not read it all, but read that portion of the 
report, if there is any, where representation was made to these 
people who leased the water power and that the Government 
misstated the facts. 


Mr. LITTLEPAGE. Let me say this to my distinguished col- 
league. This matter is outside of my district, but is in my 
State. There are two distinguished Members of this House 
very much interested in this bill and who are absent, unavoid- 
ably detained, one of them, a resident of Parkersburg, I fear 
may never enter this House again, and I do not want to take 
the chances of failing to do them a service and at the same time 
to impress upon the Members of this House the value and im- 
portance as well as the justice of this bill. Here are the facts, 
as set forth in the report: 


The facts in regard to the pending bill are these: Pursuant to the 
act of Congress of August 11, 1888, the Secretary of War leased to 
W. W. Mis, of Marietta, Ohio; S. D. Camden and Henry H. Archer, 
of Parkersburg, W. Va., on February 28, 1913, certain land and water 
pomer on the Muskingum River in Ohio at Dams Nos. 3, 4, 5, and 6 
‘or a period of 22 years, upon the payment of an annual rent of $8,800, 
The lease was made to the men named after advertising for bids, no 
other bidders 5 The lessees named had acted upon a report 
made by a local engineer, but subsequent to s g the contract and 
preliminary to making the improvements they contemplated for de- 
veloping the water power they secured a report m a firm of hydraulic 
9 7 8 Messrs, nderson & Porter, of New York, upon the feasi- 
bility of the plan. The report was distinctly unfavorable and disclosed 
the fact that for the purpose for which the water power in question 
was intended to be used, on account of flood waters at certain sonsons 
of the year and a scarcity of water du the summer months and for 
other reasons given, the plan was not feasible. ‘The lessees had ex- 
pected to use the power to be developed for the production of electrical 
power for interurban trolley line purposes. 

The fact that the water power was insufficient and uncertain made it 
impracticable to utilize it where constant e: was needed. It de- 
velo that it would be necessary to maintain a 100 per cent reserve 
combustion power station, and the lessees, after paying a year's rental 
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of $8,800 to the Government, decided to abandon the project. It is not 
held nor claimed that they have a legal right to ask the abrogation of 
the lease, but inasmuch as the enforcement of the lease would entail an 
unnecessary hardship under the circumstan your committee has ap- 

roved the bill, with the amendments su rested above, which provide 

at an additional year’s rental shall be d and that the money paid 
on the lease shall not be refunded. All the rights of the Government 
in and to the water power and land in question are intact and have 
been in nowise distur nor lessened in value. It is possible that the 
poer can be utilized for other purposes not requiring constant appli- 
cation. 

Mr. SISSON. Now, Mr. Speaker, under this report it seems 
that these individuals not only did not rely upon the Govern- 
ment’s report but had a private firm of engineers—Sanderson & 
Porter, of New York—to make an investigation 

Mr. COADY. If the gentleman will permit an interruption, 
I desire to say they did not make the inyestigation until after 
the contract was entered into. 

Mr. SISSON. The contract was not signed, so the report 
states; there was a tentative agreement that they would pay 
that much for the water power; but after getting this report 
from this firm of engineers they then signed the report, which 
would indicate that they had made some investigation of their 
own and were backing it up. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman did not hear the report read. It 
Was subsequent to signing the contract 

Mr. SISSON. I am sure—— 

Mr. MANN. That is what the gentleman read. Subsequent 
to signing the contract they really made an investigation, 

Mr. SISSON. The payment of money was made subsequent 
to this investigation. 

Mr. CULLOP. But these people paid rental. 

Mr. MANN. They first asked the opinion of the local engi- 
neers and bid on the power. They had a contract made out, 
and then had somebody investigate it who knew something about 
it. It is indisputable, as far as that is concerned, that they 
can not develop the power. and they should be relieved. 

Mr. DEWALT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISSON. I yield to the gentleman, 

Mr. DEWALT. This matter was given very careful considera- 
tion by the committee, and we considered it in this light, namely, 
that these lessees were asking for what lessees generally term 
equitable relief. They had made a lease for 17 years. The 
rental for each year was $8,800. They had used the lease for 
one year and had paid the rental for one year. After they 
made an investigation of the plant they came to the conclusion 
that they could not use the water at a profit, and they asked for 
this release. The department thought it ought to be granted 
to them, but the committee took the ground that if they asked 
for such a release they ought to do equity. In other words, 
they ought to pay one year's additional rent. And under that 
consideration the bill was reported favorably from the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. SISSON. In other words, they pay two years’ rental in 
all? 

Mr. DEWALT, Yes. Now they will have to pay $8,800 in 
addition. 

Mr. FERRIS. If the gentleman will permit, I do not know 
intimately about this, but I wish to say that there are about 
85,000,000 potential horsepower by water in the United States, 
only 6,000,000 of which has been developed, leaving nearly 
30,000,000 undeveloped. Now, if it is shown that these people 
can not develop water power, I do not believe that the Congress 
ought to hold them too harshly to the contract. To hold them 
to a harsh contract and make them pay for something they never 
can get, I think would place a kind of blight on water-power 
development. The development of water power means cheap 
lights in your homes, on your streets, in your automobiles, and 
on your traction lines, and it ought to be developed as rapidly 
as possible; and the Government ought to take a very broad 
view, I think, in getting it developed. And for that reason, if 
it is made sure that they can not develop this power, I do not 
think that they ought to be forced to pay for it. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, I realize fully the condition as 
it has been represented here by these gentlemen who seem to 
know the facts. But the Government has been frequently too 
ready, or the Congress has been too ready, or the department 
has been too ready, when those who have made contracts with 
the Goternment desire to be released, to permit them to rescind 
these contracts, whereas if dealing with the public on business 
principles they would not think of even asking to be relieved, 
but would make the best of a bad bargain. But in view of the 
representations made here by these gentlemen I shall not object 
and shall not consume more of the time of the House. 

Mr. DEWALT. I wish to inform the gentleman further and 
the House that the committee took care in investigating to find 
out whether the interests of the Government had been preseryed 
or any damage had been done, 


Mr. SISSON. I understood that from the gentleman's first 
statement. i 

Mr. DILLON. Mr. Speaker, I wish to say that there were 
some members of the committee who thought that this second 
year’s rental ought not to be required. I was one of that number. 
It seemed to me that the consideration had wholly failed. The 
Government thought that they had a water power, and these 
people thought that they were getting a water power, when they 
entered into this contract. They paid one year’s rental of $8,800, 
and the committee reached the conclusion that they ought to pay 
a second year’s rental. That makes $17,600 that they will have 
paid, and for which they absolutely get nothing. The considera- 
tion entirely failed, and it seems to me that these people could 
have gone into court upon the broad proposition of a failure of 
consideration and also upon the ground of a material mistake of 
the facts, and could have maintained a suit in equity for the can- 
cellation of the lease. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I am not objecting to the bill, of 
course, but I want to make a little explanation, as some of the 
gentlemen seem to be a little bit off about the facts, This com- 
pany is a trolley railroad line, as I understand it, and it wanted 
the power for the purpose of operating its trolley cars. Now, 
they were mistaken, and it seems the engineers on whom they 
relied were mistaken, as to the use of this water power when de- 
veloped for that purpose, because in the winter the water was ex- 
cessively high and in the summer excessively low. When they 
found out that they could not use it for operating their trolley 
system they had no use for it. But it does not follow that the 
water power proved absolutely valueless. Some gentlemen even 
on this side seem to think that this water power was valueless 
and that they were paying rental for which they got absolutely 
nothing. 

Mr. DILLON. Will the gentleman yield to me at that point? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. 

Mr. DILLON. Is it not true that these people were all labor- 
ing under a mistake of facts? 

Mr, SIMS. They were laboring under a mistake of miscalcu- 
lation. Beforehand they thought that a water power could be 
developed that would be sufficient to operate their cars, and they 
had no other use for it; but the House should not come to the 
conclusion that that power is utterly valueless because we release 
them under an equitable consideration. Because they were mis- 
taken, and because they could not make the use they intended of 
the water power, it does not follow that the water power is 
utterly valueless. The Government hereafter, perhaps, can get 
all out of this water power, and possibly more, than it will get 
if this contract is carried out to the letter. I did not want the 
House to have the idea that they had something absolutely 
valueless, and that we have taken it off of their hands simply as 
a favor. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. TALBOTT). 
tion to the consideration of the bill? [After a pause.] 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend the committee 
amendment, in line 6, by striking out the word “none” and 
inserting the words “ no part.” 

Mr. COADY. Mr. Speaker, this bill is on the Union Calendar, 

Mr. LITTLEPAGE. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, 
that the bill be considered in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia asks unanimous consent that the bill be considered in the 
House as in Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ctc., That the Secretary of War be authorized, and he is 
hereby directed, to abrogate a contract lease entered into on the 28th 
day of February, 1913. tween said Secretary of War, for the United 
States of America, and William W. Mills, of Marietta, Ohio, and 8. D. 
Camden and Henry H, Archer, of Parkersburg, W. Va., for the land and 
water power at Dams Nos, 3, 4, 5, and 6 on the Muskingum River, in the 
State of Ohio. The Secretary of War is hereby directed to collect no 
rental under lease other than that already paid tn full for the first year 
of the contract. 

With committee amendments as follows: 


After the word “That,” in line 8, insert the following: “upon the 
yment of an additional $8,800 by the lessees to the Unit States 
overnment, to be paid within six months after this act Is approved 
and with the understanding that none of the moneys paid by the lessees 
to the United States Government shall ever be refunded, and in satis- 
faction of all claims of both parties and in cancellation of the contract 


between the parties.“ 
page. 1, by striking out the word “abrogate” and 


Is there objec- 
The 


Amend, on line 10, 
inserting the word “ cancel. 

Amend, page 2, by striking out lines 8, 9, and 10. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend the amendment 
on line 6, page 1, by striking out the word “ none” and inserting 
the words “ no part.“ 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Illinois. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


The Clerk will report the 


Amend, 
the words 

The 5 The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
inent offered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the Com- 
mittee amendment as amended. 

Mr. MANN. The original bill, Mr. Speaker, as passed the 
Senate, directed the Secretary of War to abrogate the contract. 
The House committee proposes to have the Secretary of War 
cancel the contract. Just what is the distinction? I should 
have supposed that abrogating the contract was the proper thing. 
That is to end it, not to cancel it. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, while I do not remember just what 
occurred in the committee, I think it was suggested that abro- 
gation would make it void ab initio, and that would involve the 
question of the Government receiving any rent at all. 

Mr. MANN. I think it was just the other way. That is the 
reason why I raised the question, that to abrogate the contract 
was to end it. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. When we abrogate a treaty we 
do not end it ab initio. 

Mr. SIMS. The gentleman from West Virginia who reported 
the bill is not present, and in his absence I do not feel authorized 
to consent to the amendment. 

Mr. MANN, I think the term“ abrogate’ is the proper term. 
The contract is not to be canceled. It is to be abrogated; it is 
to be ended. 

Mr. SIMS. I do not remember just exactly what did happen 
or what was the reason actuating the committee in making the 
amendment. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I do not think it makes much difference. 

Mr. MANN. I remember the discussion of this bill in the 
Senate, and if it had been reported in the House in the way it 
passed the Senate, I would not have given my consent for its 
consideration by unanimous consent. While I think these people 
ought not to be compelled to pay $200,000, or any sum like that, 
for a 22-year contract for the use of this water power, yet they 
went into it with their eyes open. They were not fooled by 
the Government. The Government made no statement to them 
which was in any way incorrect. They had their own engineers, 
and if they were foolish or wise enough to accept the word of a 
local engineer and base their opinion upon that, it was their 
own doing. It is quite certain that if they had obtained a con- 
tract worth $8,800 a year we would not have heard anything 
more from them about breaking the contract. But I am not 
in favor of breaking them up. Perhaps the full enforcement of 
this contract would throw them into bankruptcy. I would not 
like to see that happen, but I would like to see them pay the 
$8,800. When this bill gets into conference will the House gently 
recede from its amendment? 

Mr. SIMS. I took exactly the same position before the com- 
mittee that the gentleman has just announced, and that we 
must insist upon the additional year’s rent or there would be 
no bill. 

Mr, RAYBURN. And I will say further that the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Hanbixal, who appeared before that committee, 
said that he would agree to this amendment. 

Mr, LITTLEPAGE. I will say further, Mr. Speaker, to the 
gentleman from Ilinois that these men have told me that they 
were ready to pay the $8,800, 

Mr. SIMS. Apropos to what the gentleman from Tilinois has 
said, I think they are getting off lightly. 

Mr. MANN. I would like to offer an amendment to strike out 
of the committee amendment the words “and in cancellation 
of the contract between the parties,” and then disagree to the 
committee amendment, to cancel“ in place of “abrogate,” and 
then change “ direct” to “authorize,” so that we authorize the 
Secretary of War on payment of this money to abrogate the con- 
tract. 

Mr. SIMS. I see no objection to such an amendment, speak- 
ing for myself. I do not care to speak for other members of the 
committee who may not be present. 

Mr. MANN, I move to amend the first committee amendment 
by striking out the words “and in cancellation of the contract 
between the parties.” 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend, on page 1, lines 8 and 9, by strikin 
in cancellation of the contract between the parties. 


The SPEAKER, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 


pet 1, 1 25 6, by striking out the word“ none“ and inserting 


out the words “and 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment as amended. 

Mr, MANN. The first committee amendment only, 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment as amended. 

The committee amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, before the next committee amend- 
ment is acted upon, I move to amend, in line 10, by striking out 
the word “ directed“ and inserting the word authorized.” 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

end; $ u ” 
iste Ret 8 t Ta striking out the word “directed” and 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MANN. The next committee amendment is striking out 
“abrogate” and inserting “canceled.” I think that committee 
amendment ought to be disagreed to, 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. RAYBURN. The language reads, “ the Secretary of War 
be authorized, and he is hereby directed.” Would it not be 
better to say, “ the Secretary of War is hereby authorized“? 

Mr. MANN. I think the word“ directed“ ought to be stricken 
out. Let him have some responsibility. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Strike out the word “ directed” and put in 
“ authorized.” 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman is correct. I move to strike out 
the language “and he is hereby directed.” 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

8 page 1, line 10, by striking out the words and he is hereby 
rec 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MANN. The next amendment ought to be disagreed to. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I shall not object to that, 

Mr. MANN. That amendment is to strike out “ abrogate” 
and insert “ cancel.” 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, in line 10, Aas striking out the words * 
ing the word “ can 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, that amendment will be 
disagreed to. 

There was no objection. 

Accordingly the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk reported the next committee amendment, to strike 
out lines 8, 9, and 10, on page 2. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to a third reading, and was 
accordingly read the third time and passed. 

On motion of Mr. LrrrLerace and Mr. Sres, a motion to re- 
conser the vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the 
table. 


* abrogate” and insert- 


OLD POST OFFICE AT YORK, PA, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 486) authorizing the Secretary of the 
0 to sell the old post-office building and site thereof at 
fork, Pa. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


veer the Secretary of the Treasury and is 
ges oy en to sell the present 8 -office 


morae of the 
in the — of ‘the Daiei 


With the following committee amendment: 

Page 2, after line 2, insert the 2210 „„ That the said 
property shall not be sold for less than $10, 

The committee amendment was spew ta 

The bill as amended was ordered to ve engrossed and read 
a third time, and was accordingly read the third time and 
passed. 

On motion of Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania, a motion to recon- 
sider the vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the 
table. 


1916. 
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RELIEF OF MAIL CONTRACTORS. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 11150) for the relief of mail contractors. 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
The bill was read, as follows: 
of the Treasury be, and he is 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary 
0 the amounts due to mall con- 
or the 1 States in the States 


ecessary, y 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the Lo py of 
said amounts: Provided 


to the 
United States, as shown by records filed in the office of the Auditor 
for the Post Office Department, shall not be * * pald. 

Sec. 2. That where any contractor named section 1 of this act is 
deceased payment shall be made to the executor or administrator of the 
estate upon 7 — with the Auditor for the Post Office Department 
proper evidence of his appointment and qualification. Where, however, 
the amount due the estate of the d ent is $300 or 1 and no 
demand is presented by a duly appointed and qualified administrator 
of the estate, payment may be made to the decedent's widow or 
widower or legal heirs in the following order of precedence: 

First, to the widow or widower. 

Second, if there be no widew or widower, then to the children or 


their issue, r stirpes. 
? Third, if ere be no widow or widower or descendants, then to the 
father. 


Fourth, if there be no widow or widower, children or their issue, 
or father, then to the mother. 

Fifth, if there be no widow or widower, children or their iss 
father or mother, then to the brothers and sisters and children o 
deceased brothers and sisters, per stirpes. 

Sixth, if there be no widow or widower, children or their issue, 
father or mother, brothers or sisters or their descendants, then to the 
grandparents. 

Seventh, if there be no widow or widower, children or their issue, 
father or mother, brothers or sisters or their descendants, or grand- 
parents, Boog 5 the oe and eager! anp taar 1 3 
parts. ollowing the er of precedence ere 8 
no distinction between the 3 A blood and the half blood: Provided, 
That this act shall not be so construed as to prevent payment from 
the amount due the decedent's estate of expenses or a refund- 
ment of said ses to the person or persons who actually paid the 
same when a claim therefor is presented before yment is made by 
the Secretary of the Treasury: Provided further, That where the con- 
tractor was a corporation or quasi corporation which has since 
merged in or 3 ye smer corporation = quasi — 
poration, payment shall be made to the corporation or quasi corporation 
with which the consolidation or merger has been made. 


With the folowing committee amendments: 


Page 2, strike out the figures “ $225,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
the figures “ $196,000." 

Page 2, line 9, strike out the words “ Auditor for the Post Office 
Department“ and insert in lieu thereof the word Treasury.” 

age 3, after line 25, insert “Provided further, That the Secretary 

of the Treasury require in the case of each claim before making 
payment that any agent, attorney, firm of attorneys, or any person 
engaged heretofore or hereafter in preparing, presenting, or prosecuting 
said gamn shall fle with him a waiver of all said fees in excess of 20 
per cen 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I want 
an explanation. I do not understand the proviso at the top 
of page 2. The bill appropriates $196,000 te make payments to 
various estates in the South for mail contracts. The proviso 
reads: 

Provided, That amounts which have been paid by the United States 


and amounts which were paid by the Confederate States Government 
and the State of Arkansas out of moneys belonging to the United 


tes, as 8 by records filed in the office of the Treasury, shall 
not be again paid. 
This bill carries $196,000. Is it probable that that amount will 


be reduced when these figures are ascertained in the auditor’s 
office, and it is found that any part of the $196,000 has been paid, 
either by the State of Arkansas or by the government of the 
Confederate States? 

Mr. ASWELL. It will. 

Mr. COX. Do you know how much that reduction will ameunt 
to? Have you any data or figures on that? 

Mr. ASWELL. I will say to the gentleman that in the report 
there is a list of the claimants and of the amounts. 

Mr. COX. I read the report, and noticed this very voluminous 
list. 

Mr. ASWELL. The amount is stated in the report. 

Mr. COX. This bill carries an appropriation of $196,000, 
with a proviso which, if I am able to interpret the language, 
seems to indicate that that amount may be reduced. 

Mr. ASWELL. I will say to the gentleman that it may be 
reduced, and the chances are that it will be. No claim will be 
paid unless it is proven, as provided in the bill, that the claimant 
has not received the amount. 


Mr. COX. Has the gentleman any data or figures showing 
the probability as to the amount which this sum of $196,000 may 
be reduced? ` 

Mr. ASWELL. The $196,000 covers the maximum. 

Mr. OOX. I understand that. 

Mr. ASWELL. Just how many of these claimants will fail 
to prove that they have not been paid no one can now foretell. 

Mr. MANN. As long as the gentleman from Indiana has 
raised the question, he is entitled to have the information. I 
propose to offer an amendment changing the proviso. A good 
while ago the auditor reported in detail the amounts that were 
unpaid, and by a process of figuring reached an amount of 
$195,000 plus, setting out the claims, but stating that according 
to the records of the government of the Confederate States more 
of these claims had been paid than the Post Office Department 
here had knowledge of. They have a portion of the records, but 
not all. Just how many of these claims were paid by the gov- 
ernment of the Confederate States no one knows. Of course 
we have no desire to pay them a second time if they were paid 
by the other government. So I have an amendment to take care 


of that. 

Mr. COX. Very well, I have no objection, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Speaker, I have an amendment. I move 
to strike out lines 3, 4, and 5 on page 3. I think the degree of 
kinship there provided for is too remote. 

- Mr. MANN. What becomes of the committee amendments? 

The SPEAKER. The question is first on the committee 
amendments. i 

Mr. MANN. One at a time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the first committee 
amendment. 

The first committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the second committee 
amendment. 

The second committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman allow me to offer an amend- 
ment at this time? 

Mr. ASWELL. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. In behalf of the gentleman from Delaware [Mr. 
Mutter], a member of the committee, I offer the following 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, ý „ 
cia uot in ie ͤ NA TODA u ee 

“ Provided, That amounts which have been paid by the United States 
and amounts which were paid by the Confederate States Government, 
by records fled in the office of the 


or the State ef Ar shown 
partant shall not be again paid, nor 


as 
Auditor for the Post Office De 
e claimant or some one on his behalf 


shail any claim be paid until ti 
shall by affidavit or o show to the satisfaction of the or | 


of the Treasury that the amount claimed under this act was not 
by the Confederate States Government and remains justly due 
the United States.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MANN. Now, Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment to the 
third committee amendment on behalf of the gentleman from 
Delaware [Mr. MILLER]. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: : 

At the end of the bill strike out the od and add the following: 
“And upon receipt of such waiver t Secretary of the Treasu 
shall pay, out of the amount found due the claimant, to said agent, 
attorney, firm of attorneys, or other person holding a power of attorney 
to represent the claimant, a fee not in excess o cent of the 
amount allowed and shall pay the residue to the cla t direct by 

warrant on the Treasury.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from IIIinois. 

The amendment to the committee amendment was agreed to. 

The committee amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out, on page 3, 
all of lines 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, and 11, down to the period in 
line 12. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 3, strike out lines 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, and 11, down to the 
period in line 12. 


rom 


Mr. MANN. The gentleman does not accomplish anything 
by his amendment. 
Mr. CULLOP. If there is no relationship further than the 


widow, children, father, and mother, there is not anything to 
be paid, because there is nobody to pay it to. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, yes; it will go to somebody anyhow. The 
gentleman moved to strike out the fifth provision. 
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Mr. CULLOP. No; I moved to strike out the fifth, sixth, and 


seventh down to the period in line 12. I make my amendment 
to include lines 8 to 12, so that it takes out all of the distant 
relatives. 

Mr, ASWELL. Will the gentleman from Illinois allow me? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. ASWELL. I wish to state that it would be unfortunate 
to strike out these lines in this bill. The bill has been pre- 
pared and worked upon for about three years, and this is ex- 
actly in the line of descent that is adopted in the Army and the 
Navy for payment. It has been carefully studied by the Auditor 
of the War Department and the Treasury Department and of 
the Post Office Department, and the committee has worked upon 
it many months. The bill has been in preparation three years. 
To strike out these lines would merely confuse it. Since the 
amendment of the gentleman from Illinois was adopted the 
claimant has to prove his undoubted right to the claim, and 
certainly striking out these lines would only tend to confuse 
the whole bill. I sincerely hope the House will not adopt the 
amendment, 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, I think the amendment of the 
gentleman from Indiana should be agreed to. The provisions in- 
cluded in lines 8 to 12 are altogether too much refined, and to 
hand this money down to people who are not any blood relation 
or near relation to the original claimant does not seem to me 
wise. It simply makes business for some attorneys, If there 
is no widow, no father, no mother, no children to claim it, that 
is as far as it should go. 

Mr. ASWELL. Is it not a fact that if there is no claimant 
the money will not be paid out anyhow? 

Mr. NORTON. He provides for claimants down to about the 
fourteenth generation. 

Mr. ASWELL. If these lines are stricken out, does the gen- 
tleman not believe that then it will open the door for claims 
attorneys and encourage litigation and all sorts of confusion? 

Mr. NORTON. I do not think anything of the kind. I think 
it would simplify the bill and would endanger no one who had 
any rights under the bill. 

Mr. DUPRE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NORTON. Yes. 

Mr. DUPRE. The gentleman concedes the justice and legality 
of the claim, and why does he want to narrow the scope of pay- 
ment to whom it should go? 

Mr. NORTON. I do not think you should dig up forty-ninth 
cousins. 

Mr, DUPRE. But you exclude brother and sister in this 
amendment. 8 

Mr. NORTON. A brother and sister? I think they should be 
excluded; yes, if there is no widow, no father, no mother. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the Cullop 
amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. ASWELL, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


CERTAIN LANDS IN THE STATE OF WASHINGTON. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 8182) providing for the homestead entry of 
certain lands in the State of Washington, and for other pur- 


poses, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The bill will go over under objection, and 
the Clerk will report the next bill. 


UNITED STATES MILITARY RESERVATION AT FORT MIFFLIN, PA. 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 18984) granting to the city of Philadelphia, 
in the State of Pennsylvania, a right of way through the United 
States Military Reservation at Fort Mifllin, Pa. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to grant to the cei of Philadelphia, in the State of Penn- 
sylvania, an easement of a right of way for 8 purposes over a 

om Back Channel to the Dela- 


strip of land 100 feet wide, extendi: 

ware River, through and over the United States military reservation 
located in the said city of 2 „county of Philadelphia, State 
of Pennsylvania, and Known as the Fort Mifflin (Pa.) Military Reserva- 
tion; the sald city of Philadelphia to have a right of way over said 
strip of land, and as well authority to construct a paved roadway and 
an industrial railway thereon for the use of the sewage-treatment works 
of the said city of Philadelphia, and as well to construct upon the end 
of sald right of way at the Delaware River a wharf or pier, and as 
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well to construct and maintain under sald right of way conduits from 
the said sewage-treatment works to the Delaware River: Provided, That 
the exact location of the said right of way and wharf shall be fixed by 
the Secretary of War; that the construction thereof shall be under his 
supervision; and that the city of Philadelphia shall remoye the old 
earth battery and level the entire portion of the reservation west of the 
old fort: Provided further, That no title or property right whatever 
to said strip of land or interest therein, by reason of sald conveyance, 
is to pass to the city of Philadelphia, excepting the right of use as above 
set forth; that the use by the city of Philadelphia of the sald strip of 
land for any other purpose than herein set forth or the failure to main- 
tain as directed by the Secretary of War shall work a forfeiture of the 
aboye-recited right; that the said right of easement of the city of 
Philadelphia may be declared terminated and ended by the Secretary 
of War of the United States for such breach in the use or failure to 
maintain; and that upon such forfeiture being declared all right here- 
under shall cease and determine: And provided further, That fhe right 
is reserved to the United States to occupy the said right of way for mili- 
tary or other governmental purposes, 

With the following committee amendment: 

Page 3, at the end of the bill, insert as a new section: 

“Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
reseryed.” 

The SPEAKER, The question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amendment, 
which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 25, strike out the words “for such breach In the use or 
failure to maintain ” and insert in lieu thereof the words “at any time, 
and he may thereupon resume 3 session of such strip of land,” 
and also strike out at the end of line 25, on page 2, and in ine 1, page 
3, the words “and that upon such forfeiture being declared.“ 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr, MANN. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does the gentleman think the 
proviso on page 3 is not sufficient to cover the purpose of his 
amendment, that the right is reserved to the United States to 
occupy such right of way for military or other governmental 
purposes? 

Mr. MANN. That might require court proceedings, and it 
might happen that the Secretary of War would want to take 
immediate possession of this strip of land. While that is not 
likely to happen under any normal conditions, a situation might 
arise where he would want to take possession immediately and 
not wait for court proceedings to determine whether there had 
been a forfeiture. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I have no objection to the 
amendment, except that it seemed to me that the right was re- 
served to the Secretary to take the land back if he found such 
emergency as the gentleman thinks might exist. 

Mr. MANN. No; only for a forfeiture. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill as amended. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania, a motion to recon- 
sider the vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed bill of the following 
title, in which the concurrence of the House of Representatives 
was requested: 

S. 4550. An act granting to the Portland, Vancouver & North- 
ern Railway Co. a license to cross the Vancouver Barracks Mili- 
tary Reservation at Vancouver, Wash. 

EMPLOYEES OF UNITED STATES NAVY YARDS, ETC. 

Mr. TALBOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill (H. R. 11168) granting 30 days’ leave of absence In each 
year, without forfeiture of pay during such leave, to employees 
at United States navy yards, gun factories, naval stations, and 
arsenals, being 188 on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent, 
be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

NATIONAL MILITARY PARK, GETTYSBURG, PA, 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 13342) to improve and maintain certain public 
roads and parts thereof included within the limits of the na- 
tional park at Gettysburg, as defined by the act of Congress, 
entitled “An act to establish a national military park at Gettys- 
burg, Pa.” approved February 11, 1895, and making an appro- 
priation therefor, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
just want to say that while this is a bill reported from the 
Committee on Military Affairs, the Committee on Appropriations 
has jurisdiction of appropriations for the improvement of na- 
tional cemeteries and military parks, and I therefore object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois objects and th 
bill goes over. $ 

DAMS ACROSS NAVIGABLE WATERS. 


The next business on the calendar was the bill (S. 3331) to 
amend an act entitied “An act to regulate the construction of 
dams across navigable waters,” a June 21, 1906, as 
amended by the act approved June 23, 1910, and to provide 
for the improvement and development of waterways for the 
uses of interstate and foreign commerce. 

The SPEAKER. , Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois objects, and 
the bill goes over. 


CUTTERS FOR THE COAST GUARD. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent was 
the bill (S. 2719) providing for the purchase or construction of 
cutters for the Coast Guard. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois objects, and 
the bill goes over. 

PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE. 


“The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R, 721) to provide divisions of mental hygiene 
and rural sanitation in the United States Public Health Service. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COADY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that this 
bill be considered in the House as in the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That there shall be established one additional 
division each of mental hygiene and rural sanitation in the United 
States Public Health Service, and said divisions shall be in charge of 
commissioned medical officers of the United States Public Health Service 
detailed by the Surgeon General, which officers, while thus serving, s 
be assistant ms general within the meaning of section 3 of the 
act approved July 1, 1902, entitled “An act to increase the efficiency 
and change the name of the United States Marine Hospital Service.” 

Sac, 2. That the duties of the division of mental hygiene shall be to 
study and investigate mental disorders and their causes, care, and pre- 
vention. The duty of the division of rural sanitation shall be to investi- 
gate improved methods of rutal sanitation and the prevention and sup- 
pression of communicable diseases. 


The committee amendments were read, as follows: 


1 2, line 5, strike out the word “duty” and insert the word 
utiles.” 
č —— 2, line 7, strike out the word “rutal” and insert the word 
rural.” 


[After a pause.] The 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read the 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Coapy, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


SCHOONER LEDGE RANGE FRONT LIGHT, PA. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 13233) authorizing the Secretary of Com- 
merce to exchange lands belonging to the United States at the 
mouth of Crum River, Pa., for other lands adjacent thereto, for 
the purpose of removing thereto the Schooner Ledge Range 
Front Light, so that it may be on the range of the channel of 
the Delaware River, and further authorizing the Secretary of 
Commerce to remove said range light from its present location 
to the property acquired by the exchange. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. LiyrHicum). Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. COADY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill be considered in the House as in the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Maryland that this bill be consid- 
ered as in the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to dis- 
pense with the reading of the original bill and to read the 
committee substitute, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
asks unanimous consent to dispense with the reading of the 


original bill and to read the substitute. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
“That the Secretary of Commerce be, 


and insert: 

and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to grant and convey to Alba B. Johnson and Samuel M. 
Vauclain all that certain lot or piece or parcel of land granted and con- 
veyed to the United States of America 8³ the president and company of 
the Philadelphia & Reading Railread „ by deed dated December 29, 
1879, situated in Tinlcum Township, in the county of Delaware and 
State of Pennsylvania, des according to a recent survey as fol- 
lows: Beginning at a point im the south side of the entrance gate to 
the basin (for the sto of ceanal boats in vinter) on the upper side 
of the mouth of Crum Creek and running thence along the cross bank 
dividing said basin from the meadow at tbe mouth of Crum Creek 
south 4° west 157 feet; thence south 18° 55’ east 100 feet; thence 
south 26° east 319 feet, more or less, to low-water line in the Delaware 
River; thence by the low-water line of the Delaware River and Crum 
Creek to the place of beginning, containing 5 acres, more or less, being 
part of a certain larger tract or pari f land which the president, 
managers, and company of the N Na tion Co., by a cer 
indenture dated the 12th day of July, . 1870, recorded, ete., 
granted and conveyed unto the Philadelphia & Reading Railroad Co., 
their successors and assigns, together with the free a uninterrupted 
use, right, liberty, and privilege of passage in and along a certain 
roadway 16 feet wide next to the line of Crum Creek and upon the bank 
extending along and following the course of the said creek m the rail- 
road of the Philadelphia & Wilmington Railroad Co. to the herein 
described premises as now in use; for and in consideration of the said 
Alba B. Johnson and Samnel M. Vauclain granting and conveying to 
the United States in fee simple the following described premises and 
rights of way situated on Crum Creek after its course shall have been 
changed, in the county of Delaware, State of Pennsylvania, now De- 
longing to them, to wit: 

“A certain piece or parcel of land whose boundaries shall form a 
parallelogram con 1 acre, more or less, with 200 feet frontage 
on the east side of the new course of Creek, Pa., which frontage 
shall be intersected by the axis or center line of Chester Range at a 
point to be approved by the Secretary of Commerce, together with the 
full and uninterrupted use, right, liberty, and privilege of passage for 
Persons and vehicles over an accessible, direct, and improved right of 
way 16 feet wide wholly above high-water mark, from the premises 
above described to the right of way of the Chester Branch of the 
Philadelphia & Reading Railread Co., the said right of ay to be used 
in common and wholly maintained by the said Alba B. Johnson and 
Samuel M. Vauclain, their heirs, executors, administrators, and assigns, 
and kept in passable condition at all times, also a suitable and snfficlent 
right of way for beams of light on the Chester Range line over all the 
3 on said range line between the proposed permanent front and 
rear lights of Chester Range and to the southward and westward of said 
front light : Provided, That the Attorney General shal) first examine fhe 
title of said Alba B. Johnson and Samuel M. Vauclain to said premises 
to be conveyed to the United States as aforesaid and shall furnish his 
written opinion in favor of the validity thereof: Provided further, That 
the said Alba B. Johnson and Samuel M. Vauclain, within such reason- 
able time after the passage of this act as may be determined by the 
Secretary of Commerce, sball deed to the United States the premises 
herein described to be 3 them: Aud provided further, Tuat 
the conveyance of the herein described lot or parcel of land now owned 
by the United States of America shall not be made and the title thereto 
shall not pass to the said Alba B. Jehnson and Samuel M. Vauclain 
until the following shall have been done by said persons without ex- 
pane to the United States and to the satisfaction of the Secretary of 

iommerce : 

“First. Erect a bulkhead of permanent construction on the easterly 
side of the new course of Crum Creek along the entire frontage of the 
premises to be conveyed to the United States of America, which shall 
consist of a timber-pile foundation 3 E a timber platform and a 
gravity section concrete retaining wall of the same construction, as 
approved by the United States Engineer Office and now being erected 
on the southwest side of the mouth of Crum Creek. 

“Second. Fill the entire plot of land to be 8 to the United 
States with sand, earth, or other suitable material to an elevation of 
12 feet above mean low water. 

“Third. Dredge a channel from the premises to be conveyed to the 
United States to the main channel of the Delaware River having a depth 
of not less than G feet at mean low water. 

8 shar aes 8 3 te 3 a the purposes of the 

n es the improved r of way for the of persons and 
vehicles 3 for herein: And provided further, Phat the convey- 
ance shall not be made by the United States and title shall not pass 
from the United States unti, the permanent tower and dwelling proposed 
to be built by it on the land to be conveyed to it shall be ready for 
occupancy nor until all valuable lighthouse property is removed by the 
United States from the site to be 3 by it: And provided further, 
That the existing lights now in use shall continue, without interference 
by said Alba B. Jobnson and Samuel M. Vauclain, until the establish- 
ment by the United States of permanent lights on Chester Range. 

“That the said Alba B. Johnson and Samuel M. Vauclain, upon the 
passa of this act and after the rendition by the Attorney Genera? of 

opinion in favor of tne validity of the title to be conveyed to the 
United States and the conveyance to the United States of such title, 
shall have the right to proceen with improvements upon the tract to be 
conveyed by the United States, except upon such portions as are actually 
required for lighthouse purposes, under conditions to be prescribed by 
the Secretary of Commerce. 

“That all expenses incurred by the United States in making the 
exchange of property herein authorized, including the cost of such 
abstracts, official certifications and evidences of 


General expenses, sae eee Service, tor the fiscal years in 
expenses are incurred.” 

The question was taken, and the substitute was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania, a motion to recon- 
sider the vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the 
table. 
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RADIO EQUIPMENT FOR SEAGOING VESSELS. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 14340) to furnish all seagoing vessels in the 
Lighthouse Service and all other seagoing vessels of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce with radio equipment and auxiliary power for 
the operation thereof. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
objects and the bill goes over without prejudice under the unani- 
mous-consent agreement. 


LIFE-SAVING STATIONS ON THE COAST OF GEORGIA. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 6908) providing for the establishment of life- 
saving stations on Tybee Island, coast of Chatham County; on 
Warsaw Island, coast of Chatham County; on Ossabaw Island, 
Coast of Bryan County; on St. Catherines Island, coast of 
Liberty County; on Blackbeard Island and on Sapelo Island, 
coasts of McIntosh County, Ga. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the bill go over without 
prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The bill goes over without 
prejudice under the unanimous-consent agreement. 


IIGHTITOUSE RESERVATION AT SCITUATE, MASS. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent was 
the bill (H. R. 13419) authorizing the sale of the lighthouse res- 
ervation at Scituate, Mass. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 

Mr. COADY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that this 
bill be considered in the House as in the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I wish the gentleman would ask 
also to consider Senate bill 5910, which is Unanimous Consent 
Calendar 263, Union Calendar 228, in lieu of this bill. 

Mr. COADY. Mr. Speaker, I make that request. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Will the gentleman state his 
request? 

Mr. MANN. ‘To consider Senate bill 5910, a similar bill, in 
lieu of this bill, in the House as in the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Maryland 
asks unanimous consent to consider Senate bill 5910 in lieu of 
the House bill in the House as in the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. Is there objection? [After 
a pause.) The Chair hears none, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


t, 
scribed April px 1811, by Seth Spra, 
inted under 
oS jurisdiction and authorizing 
the appraisement of land at Scituate H 


singing. OP the easter! 


2 9 75 south 74° west across said 
with the 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to offer two amendments. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendments, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 4, after the word sell“ insert the words “and convey.” 

Page 2, beginning in line 2, strike out the words“ folio 183, and Book 
B, page 159,” and insert in lieu thereof the following: “pages 182 
and 183.“ 

The question was taken, and the amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH] haye leave to ex- 
tend his remarks on this bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
asks unanimous consent that the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Warsa] have leave to extend his remarks in the RECORD 
on this bill. Is there objection? [After a pause.) The Chair 
hears none, 

The bill as amended was ordered to be read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed, 


On motion of Mr. Coany, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 
Mr COADY, Mr. Speaker, I move that the House bill lie 
on the table. . 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered, 

There was no objection, 

> COAST GUARD STATION NEAR BARATARIA BAY, LA. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 12282) to establish a Coast Guard station on 
the const of Louisiana, in the vicinity of Barataria Bay. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, it seems to me 
they make out a very slim excuse for this life-saving station. 


Mr. DUPRE. I think if the gentleman had visited the scene, 
as I have, and was familiar with the conditions there, he would 
agree with the report of the Treasury Department on this sub- 
ject. I will call the gentleman’s attention to the fact—— 

Mr. MANN. If we would endeavor to put a life-saving sta- 
tion on every little inland lake that had 4 or 5 feet of water, I 
do not know what would happen to us, 


Mr. DUPRE. I will say to the gentleman that this is not in 
that category. Grand Isle, which is only about a mile wide, 
separates this Barataria Bay from the Gulf of Mexico, and is 
actually exposed to all the elements. 

Mr. MANN. Yes; but it is not exposed to the wave motion 
from the Gulf. 


Mr. DUPRÉ. I will assure the gentleman from my personal 
knowledge that frequently the waves from the Gulf of Mexico 
haye swept over Grand Isle and caused loss of life and property. 
It is in the neighborhood, if the gentleman is interested in litera- 
ture, of scenes made famous by Lafcadio Hearn, in his artistic 
romance, “ Chita: A Memory of Last Island.” 

Mr. MANN. That may be the principal reason for it, but 
that is not a real reason. 

Mr. DUPRE. 1 am not pleading for it on account of any 
literary reason. There are some fifteen hundred people on that 
island and in that vicinity, and no later than last September 
there were 20 people wrecked there who would have lost their 
lives but for the fact that one man walked about 30 miles through 
marsh and lagoons, arriving at his destination almost dead, and 
a rescue party went from the good people of Gretna and Harvey 
to help them. There is no telephone or telegraph station down 
there, and the people really have no communication with the 
outside. The nearest Const Guard station is several hundred 
miles away. 

Mr. MANN. They could get a telephone station without much 


expense, 

Mr. DUPRE. I hope the gentleman will not press his objec- 
tion. I ask to substitute an identical Senate bill now on the 
Speaker's table for this one. 

Mr. MANN. The committee will soon be reached on Calendar 
Wednesday, when there will be time for this bill. I ask that it 
go over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 


CUTTERS FOR THE COAST GUARD. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 515) providing for the purchase or construc- 
tion of cutters for the Coast Guards, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. MANN, Mr. Speaker, I ask that the bill go over without 
prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
prejudice. 


The bill goes over without 


AIDS TO NAVIGATION. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 14338) to authorize aids to navigation and 
for other work in the Lighthouse Service, and for other pur- 

ses. 
ohe SPEAKER pro tempore. 

Mr. MANN. 
dice. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I was not here 
when this original agreement was made. The putting over of a 
bill does not necessarily put it off the calendar? 

Mr. MANN. No; it retains its place on the calendar. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The bill- goes over without 
prejudice. 


Is there objection? 
I ask that the bill be laid aside without preju- 
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TRANSPORTATION OF IMMATURE CALVES. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 549) to regulate the interstate transportation 
of immature calves. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

The bill was read as follows: 

Be it enacted, cto., That no person, firm, or corporation shall ship or 
deliver for shipment, nor shall any common carrier nor the receiver, 
trustee, or lessee thereof, receive for transportation or transport from 
one State or Territory or the District of Columbia into or through 
another State or Territory or the District of Columbia saa live calf 
not accompanied by its mother unless the same is six weeks old or over: 
Provided, That the Secretary of Agriculture may make rules and regu- 
Intions permitting, in cases of 5 only, the shipment in inter- 
state commerce of live calves less n six weeks old; and the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture may also permit, under such restrictions as he may 
deem proper, one shipment in interstate commerce of liye calves less 
than six weeks old and over three weeks old when the entire time con- 
sumed in such interstate shipment to final destination, including time 
of loading and unloading, does not exceed 12 hours. 

Sec. 2. That any person, firm, or corporation, or any common Car- 
rier or the receiver, trustee, or lessee thereof, who shall violate any of 
the provisions of this act shall upon conviction, be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor and shall be unished by a fine of not less than $20 nor 
more than $50 for each calf offered for shipment, 1 rn or received 
for transportation or transported in violation of any of the provisions 
of this act. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I would like to have the gentleman 
explain this bill. I am fairly with him, but I do not understand 
some of the language in section 1, which is as follows: 


And the Secretary of Agriculture may also permit, under such re- 
strictions as he may deem proper, one shipment in interstate commerce 
of live calves less n six weeks old and over three weeks old, when 
the entire time consumed in such interstate shipment to final destina- 
tion. including time of loading and unloading, does not exceed 12 hours. 

What does that mean? Does it mean one shipment? 

Mr. HAMILTON. of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, this bill was 
drawn in the Bureau of Animal Industry, and the purpose of 
the language referred to by the gentleman from Indiana, as I 
understand it, is to permit the shipment of calves for breeding 
purposes. 

Mr. COX. What I am trying to get at, if I can make myself 
plain, is this, Would that limit a shipper to only one calf? 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Only one shipment. 

Mr. COX. Just one shipment. It would mean, then, he would 
be entitled to one shipment one day and could ship the next day, 
and the next, and so on? 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. I should say the words “ under 
such restrictions as he may deem proper, one shipment in inter- 
state commerce of live calves less than six weeks old,” and so 
forth, mean that application may be made from time to time, 
but that the Secretary of Agriculture can not make a blanket 
order. 

Mr. COX. Then the gentleman's construction of that lan- 
guage is that a person seeking to comply with this law would 
first have to get permission from the Agricultural Department? 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. But he could not have a gen- 
eral order covering the season. 

Mr, COX. And not for each individual shipment. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Does not it seem so to the 
gentleman? 

Mr. COX. It seemed so to me, but I did not know whether it 
Was so or not. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. 
of it. 

Mr. COX. And that would mean that if the shipper had half 
a dozen calves, say, to ship, he would have to apply to the Agri- 
cultural Department for a special permit each time that he 
shipped one, if he shipped them at different times. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. I think so. The Agricultural 
Department seemed to think that was the better way to do it. 
It would seem to me, however, that if the shipper knew that at 
certain.times he was going to ship calves for breeding purposes, 
he ought to be permitted to get an order covering shipments on 
certain days in the future, although I presume there will be no 
difficulty about the operation of this as it is written. 

Mr. COX. Does the gentleman think that this language ap- 
plies to the shipment of calves for breeding purposes? 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. That was the purpose of it; 


That was my understanding 


yes. 

Mr. MANN. That is what this exception is in for, in order to 
permit them to be shipped. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I desire to know if it changes 
the law in reference to shipping these calves, to protect them? 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. There is no Federal law, and 
great abuses have grown up in that connection. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. This would not affect that? 


Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. There is a 28-hour law, but 
the Bureau of Animal Industry is unable to reach these abuses. 
The fact is that these young calves, sometimes a day old, are 
taken out of warm stables, picked up by dealers for a dollar or 
two dollars apiece, collected at various stations along the road, 
shipped out, and kept sometimes two or three days on the road. 
These little chaps have no means of getting any nourishment 
except from their mothers, and many of them die on the way. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Would they not be violating the 
28-hour law, fixing the time that stock can be kept on a train? 

Mr. MANN. This is the same bill as was proposed in the 
last Congress. The gentleman and myself and others agreed 
to it. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. It is the same thing. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to offer an amendment, in order to keep faith 
with some of the New York Members. On page 1, line 9, I offer 
to amend by striking out the word “six” and substituting the 
word “four,” and in line 12 the same change; and if I may be 
permitted to go on, in line 3, page 2, also strike out “six” and 
substitute“ four.” 

Mr. COX. What is the purpose of that amendment? 
not that practically destroy the gentleman’s bill? 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. No. 

Mr. MANN. That is the way we passed it before. 

Mr. COX. I like the six weeks much better than the four 
weeks. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. So do I. 

Mr. MANN. There was quite a contest before the committee 
on that. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. 
get it out. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The Clerk will report the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. HAm- 
Ton]. 

The Clerk rend as follows: 

Amend, page 1, Hine 9, by striking out the word“ six” and substitut- 
ing the word “four”; on page 1, line 12, by striking out the word 
“six and substituting the word “ four“; and on page 2, line 3, by 
striking out the word “six” and substituting the word four.“ 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engrass- 
ment and third reading of the bill as amended: 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Haminron of Michigan, a motion to recon- 
sider the vote whereby the bill was passed was laid on the 
table. 


WAGES OF EMPLOYEES UNDER NAVY AND WAR DEPARTMENTS. 


Mr. GRAY of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I want to ask that 
No. 185 on the Unanimous Consent Calendar, the bill H. R. 
9548, be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. Gray] asks unanimous consent that No. 185 on the 
Unanimous Consent Calendar be passed over without prejudice, 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
bill. 


Does 


That is the only way I could 


The Clerk will report the next 


AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS. 


The next business in order on the Calendar for Unanimous 
Consent was the bill (H. R. 14426) to amend section 6 of the 
act entitled “An act to incorporate the American National Red 
Cross,” approved January 5, 1905. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill be considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole, 
although it is not properly on the Union Calendar. It simply 
makes a change from January 1 to July 1. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Wess] asks unanimous consent that the bill be 
considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, cte., That section °G of the act entitled “An act to 
incorporate the American National Red Cross,” approved January 5, 
1905, is hereby amended to read as follows: 
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War a report of its proceedings for th 
preceding, including a full, complete, and itemized r 


and expenditures of whatever kind, which report shall duly audi 
by the War Department, and a copy of said report shall be transmitted 
to Congress by the War Department.” 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend, on page 1, line 8, 
by striking out the word “on” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“as soon as practicable after.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend, page 1, line 8, by striking out the word on and inserting 
the words “as soon as practicable after.” 


Mr. MANN. The bill provides that they shall make report 


on July 1 for the fiscal year ending June 30, including all 


expenditures. That is pretty rapid work. My amendment will 
make it read “as soon as practicable after the Ist of July” 
they shall make the report for the preceding fiscal year. 

Mr. WEBB. I have no objection to that, Mr. Speaker. This 
is introduced at the request of the War Department. 

Mr. MANN. Of course they could not put in the report on 
the day after the close of the fiscal year, and we should not 
require that they should violate thé law. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Ilinois. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill as amended. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Wess, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
bill. 

SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS TO MINORS. 


The next business in order on the Calendar for Unanimous 
Consent was the bill (H. R. 465) to prohibit the sale or gift of 
intoxicating liquors to minors within the admiralty and mari- 
time jurisdiction of the United States. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 288 of the act approved March 4, 
1909, entitled “An act to codify, revise, and amend the penal taws of 
the United States,” is hereby amended by adding thereto the following 
N 288a. Whoever shall sell, give, or dispense in any manner in- 
toxicating liquors of any kind as a beverage to any person under the 
age of 215 years, within the admiralty and maritime jurisdiction of the 
United States, shall be fined in any sum not exceeding $500 for each 
offense. The master of every vessel is directed to enforce this prohibi- 
tion, and in case any violation of this act is permitted or is committed 
vessel by essel, then said 


any officer or employee of said v 
in any sum not ex g the amount of the 
fine to be determined by the Secretary of Commerce in the same manner 
that other fines for violation of the navigation and in fon laws are 
now determined under section 5294 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States.” 
Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend by striking out 
the language, in line 10, “to any person under the age of 21 


years.” 

Mr. MANN. You might as well throw the bill away as to do 
that. 

Mr, COX. I think the bill fs a good measure as far as it 


goes. 

Mr. MANN. I know; but if it is going to be radically 
amended we should not take it up in the absence of the gentle- 
man who introduced it. 

Mr. COX. Then, Mr. Speaker, I will withdraw my sugges- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
bill. 

PREDACEOUS FISHES AND AQUATIC ANDIALS. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 11254) to conduct investigations and ex- 
periments for ameliorating the damage wrought to the fisheries 
by predaceous fishes and aquatic animals. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection? 


Mr. COX. the right to object, I should like an 
explanation of this bill. 
Mr. MANN. We passed this bill in the last House after 


quite full consideration. The bill is introduced by the gentle- 
man from Maine [Mr. Hınns], the former parliamentary clerk 
of the House, and the proposition contained in it is a fair and 
legitimate one. The gentleman from Maine has given great 
study to this subject. ` 

Mr. COX. Reserving the right to object, I will say that the 
author of the bill, the gentleman from Maine [Mr. Hrxps], is 
a man for whom I have the very profoundest regard. I under- 
stand that his health at this time is not the best. The bill 
Soken me as committing the Government to a very far-fetched 
policy. 

Mr. MANN. What the gentleman says has a great deal of 
virtue in it, but we passed this bill in the last House after a 
good deal of consideration, waiving that part of it which might 
be considered objectionable. The fact is, the Secretary of 
Commerce told me some time ago, in connection with some ocean 
fish, I have forgotten now what they were—that they had put 
these fish in carts ° 

Mr. COX. They were mussels, according to his own letter. 

Mr. MANN. It was something else first—that they had done 
this until they had gotten people very anxious to eat the fish. 
I do not know whether that is a long bow or not. I under- 
stand they have done somewhat the same thing as to hotels. 

The dogfish, which this bill seeks to get after, is a very 
destructive fish, that practically ruins, to a large extent, fish- 
ing grounds where other fish are caught. The gentleman from 
Maine [Mr. Hinps] thinks it may be possible not only to get 
rid of the dogfish as far as their preying upon other fish is 
concerned, but alse to get people to acquire a taste for them, so 
that instead of being an evil they will become a blessing. 

Mr. COX. I rather doubt the wisdom and propriety of the 
Government educating the taste of the people to like dogfish. 

Mr. MANN. After all, that is one of the things that the 
Bureau of Fisheries is doing as to other fish. 

Mr, COX. This is the first time that I know of the Govern- 
ment attempting to teach a love for the taste of dogfish. 

Mr. MANN. But the gentleman knows that probably nobody 
ever has an appetite for oysters without acquiring it. 

Mr, COX. Oh, that is not a fair comparison at all, to com- 
pare dogtish with oysters. Oysters have been eaten since the 
days when the Pilgrims landed on Plymouth Rock. 

Mr. MANN. I suppose the gentleman would not eat snails? 

Mr. COX. No; and I would not want the Government to try to 
teach me to acquire a taste for snails. 

Mr, MANN. If we had great quantities of snails going around 
and destroying other things, it would be a good thing for the 
gentleman to acquire the taste. 

Mr. MONDELL, If the gentleman will yield, I will remind 
him of the work that was undertaken by the Department of Com- 
merce, possibly without authority, in connection with the intro- 
duction of the tilefish. The tilefish was formerly a food fish, 
but it disappeared from eastern waters for a long time. Several 
years ago it reappeared, and the Secretary of Commerce, by 
guaranteeing a reasonable profit to the captain of a certain fish- 
ing boat, persuaded him to catch and sell tilefish. By doing that 
the tilefish were reintroduced, and have, as I understand, become 
quite popular in the market as food fish. In that case it did 
not cost the Government anything 

Mr. COX. But this is costing the Government something. 
This bill proposes to appropriate $25,000, and if the bill becomes 
a law that will probably become a permanent appropriation. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, I think not. I fully agree with the argument 
of the gentleman, as far as that is concerned, but— ` 

Mr. COX. I think they have already solved this problem as 
the Secretary of Commerce can solve it. I do not know that I 
am going tò object to the bill. The letter of the commissioner 
is very enthusiastic. I have read it two or three times. He 
says: 

The belief is entertained that the proper method of procedure is not to 
exterminate the dogfish by indiscriminate destruction, but to convert a 
nuisance into an economically useful product and a source of profit. 
It is believed that the only way in which this can be accomplished is 
to induce the utilization of this pest as food. Although this has been 
scoffed at by some who would be the first and principal beneticiaries, 
the project is practical and economically sound. The dogtish is net 
eaten in the United States solely on account of prejudice. It is palatable 
and nutritious, and its food is but little different from that of the had- 
dock and other valued food fishes. It is extensively eaten in Europe, 
and during 8 few years it has grown in favor in England, where 
5,000,000 pounds, with a value to the fishermen of $82, 
keted in 1914. This large and increasing oe of a cheap and 
excellent food is a boon to the peuple at large, while the fishermen 
receive about $28 per ton for their catch as $8 which they 
would receive if the Government were to in the unprofitable 


engage 
has ec of fertilizer under the conditions recently proposed in this 
coun 8 


, Were mar- 
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They seem to have solved the problem there, and I do not 
like to see the Government commit itself to the establishment of 
a commissary department to enable the people to enjoy the taste 
for a peculiar kind of fish that is already on the market in 
England. I think the letter is rather æsthetic. I do not think 
he knows very much about the subject, but out of due deference 
to the gentleman from Maine IMr. HIN DS] I shall not object. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. COX. Yes; I will yield. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, I wanted to know whether 
the gentleman was serious about introducing dogfish as human 
food during the present administration? 

Mr. COX. Oh, no; we do not need it. We do not need dog- 
fish now. If we did, I might not raise any question about it. 

Mr. MANN. Well, probably both gentlemen have eaten dogfish 
without knowing it. I am told by a very distinguished au- 
thority that fillet of sole, which is one of the most popular dishes 
there is, is nine times out of ten, or maybe less often, dogfish— 
and fillet of sole is one of my favorite dishes. 

Mr. COX. If this bill becomes a law, does the gentleman 
think this will practically amount to a permanent appropriation? 

Mr. MANN. I do not think so. 

Mr. COX. I will withdraw my objection, Mr. Chairman. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. MANN. I ask unanimous consent to consider in lieu of 
the House bill Senate bill 4401, which is No. 193 on the Unani- 
mous Consent Calendar, and is the same bill. I ask unanimous 
consent to consider it in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
asks unanimous consent to consider S. 4401. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to considering 
the bill in the House as in Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill S. 4401, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Commissioner of Fisheries be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to conduct investigations and experi- 
ments for the purpose of ameliorating the damage wrought to the 
fisheries by dogfish and other predacious fishes and aquatic animals. 

Sec, 2. That the said investigations and ex ments shall be such as 
to develop the best and cheapest means of taking such fishes and aquatic 
animals, of utilizing them for economic purposes, especially for food, 
and to encourage the establishment of fisheries and markets for them. 

Src. 3. t the sum of $25,000, or so much thereof as may be neces- 
sary, is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not other- 


wise appropriated, to enable the Commissioner of Fisheries to carry 
out the provisions of this act, the same to be immediately available. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 
The bill H. R, 11254 was laid on the table. 


TITANIC MEMORIAL ASSOCIATION, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was House joint resolution 104, granting permission to the 
Woman’s Titanic Memorial Association to erect a memorial on 
public ground in the city of Washington, D. C. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask to have that bill go over 
without prejudice. 


EXCLUSION OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS FROM NATIONAL PARKS, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 6814) to exclude intoxicating liquors from 
national parks and national forest reserves. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask to have that bill passed 
without prejudice. 

ELECTRIC RAILWAY, FORT BARRANCAS, FLA. 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 3344) to authorize George H. Hervey, of Pensa- 
cola, Fla., to construct and operate an electric railway line on 
the Fort Barrancas and Fort McRee Military Reservations, Fla., 
and for other pu 3 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, there is no infor- 
mation contained in the report, and I will ask to have it laid 
over without prejudice. 


PATENTING CERTAIN PROPERTY AT PENSACOLA, FLA. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 3581) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to issue a patent to that portion of land, being a fractional block, 
bounded on the north and east by Bayou Cadet, on the west by 
Cevallos Street, and on the south by Intendencia Street, in the 
old city of Pensacola, in the State of Florida. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object 


Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Illinois will 
probably remember that this bill, with the next one on the cal- 
endar, were passed by the House last year. They relate to lots 
of land that have been occupied for more than 50 years. 

Mr. MANN. This is plainly land that belongs to the Gov- 
eromenos Why should not the Government get paid something 

or it? 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes; the land does belong to the Government, 
but they were very lax about the title and the records were 
destroyed. The House has heretofore passed bills relating to 
these tracts that have been occupied. The gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. WILSON] is now at home. 

Mr. MANN. It looks to me from the report of the case as 
though some of these persons squatted on the land, or took 
possession of it, did not pay anything for it, and have been in 
possession for so many years that now they think they own it. 
Congress passed a law as far back as 1832, and I think that was 
amendatory of an act passed in 1822, giving all these people au- 
thority to make application where titles were not perfect. This 
is what the Assistant Secretary of the Interior says: 

After a careful examination of the records and said American State 
Papers relative to the claim for lots in Pensacola, I am unable to find 
that any application was ever made to said commissioners for the land 
above described. or that the title thereto has ever been confirmed by 


Congress to any person. It therefore appears that the title thereto re- 
mains in the United States, 


Mr. FERRIS. There is no controversy about it. It is a ques- 
tion whether the United States is willing to give the land to 
these people who have occupied it so long. The House passed 
both bills last year. 

Mr. MANN. Well, that shows that somebody somewhere else 
thought it not proper to pass them, and I think we had better 
let it go over and see whether the Government ought not to get 
something for the land that it owns. 

Mr. FERRIS. Very well, but I think the gentleman will be 
induced to withdraw his objection when the gentleman from 
Florida gets back and explains the situation. It has been occu- 
pied by these people so long, and the Department of the Interior 
winds up by saying that “under the conditions mentioned, the 
department sees no objection to the passage of the bill.“ And 
the conditions are that the claimant shall make proof that he 
and his grantors have had continuous possession of it under a 
claim of ownership for the last 20 years, 

Mr. MANN. Ido not remember that this bill passed the House 
in the last Congress. ; 

Mr. FERRIS. The gentleman from Florida told me that both 
bills passed last year, but died in the Senate. I know he came 
before the committee with some bills that were not quite in 
form last year, and we reported substitutes, 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman is probably correct. I know that 
we passed some bills, but I have no recollection or memorandum 
that this was one of them. I ask to have the bill laid over. 

Mr. FERRIS. The next bill is in the same position; they are 
both in the same category. 

Mr. MANN, I will ask to have that laid over, too. 


TOWN SITE OF PLUMMER, IDATTO, 


The next- business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill H. R. 14725, authorizing the Secretary of the In- 
terior to subdivide a part of the town site of Plummer, Idaho, 


and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none . 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to cause to be subdivided that part of 
the town site of Plummer, Cœur d'Alene Reservation, Idaho (which 
town site was created under the act of June 21, 1906; 34 Stat. L., pp. 
325. 327), described as the southeast quarter of section 18, township 
46 north, range 4 west, into streets or roads and into tracts of not 
exceeding 5 acres cach, and to cause the tracts to be appraised, except 
such as are hereinafter reserved for the town of Plummer, and sold at 
not less than their appraised value, 

Sec, 2. That the Secretary of the Interior is also authorized and 
directed to cause a patent to be issued to the town of Plummer for 5 
acres of land so subdivided for the pornoso of a reservoir site for. the 
Plummer waterworks system, described as the east half of the north- 
east quarter of the southeast quarter of the southeast 
tion 18. township 46 north, range 4 west, as well as 10 acres of the 
land so subdivided for the purpose of a public park, described as the 
northwest quarter of the northwest quarter of the southeast quarter of 
section 18, same township and range as above. 

Sec. 3. That the purchase price of the tracts authorized to be sold 
shall be paid at such times and in such installments and upon such 
terms as the said Secretary may direct, and he shall cause 20 per cent 
of the net proceeds arising from said sale to be set apart and expended 
under his direction in the construction of schoolhouses or other public 
buildings or improvements within said town site. 


Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
consider this bill in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 


Is there objection? 


uarter of sec- 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Oklahoma 
asks unanimous consent to consider the bill in the House as in 
Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Ferris, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


HOMESTEADS IN WIND RIVER RESERVATION, WYO. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 733) providing for patents to homesteads on the 
ceded portion of the Wind River Reservation, in Wyoming. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to ask the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. FERRIS] 
if the committee substitute to the Senate bill is satisfactory to 
the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL]? 

Mr. FERRIS. I have not interrogated him recently; but he 
sits so close to the gentleman from Lllinois that I think he 
would be able to answer that himself. 

Mr. MANN. What I want to know is whether he had indi- 
eated to the gentleman from Oklahoma his satisfaction or dis- 
satisfaction with the committee substitute? 

Mr. FERRIS. If he did, I have forgotten it. I do not recol- 
lect ever having any conversation with him about it. 

Mr. MANN. It might make a difference. I think the com- 
mittee substitute is a reasonable proposition, while the Senate 
bill is a vicious proposition. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman is really seek- 
ing information 

Mr. MANN. I am, because I am not going to let this bill go 
through by unanimous consent unless I know more about it. 

Mr. MONDELL. I will state to the gentleman that the gentile- 
man from Wyoming originally introduced and succeeded in 
having passed the act of April 27, 1912, which he believed was a 
very good act, and as this amendment which is now before the 
House is practically a copy of that act, the gentleman from Wyo- 
ming thinks it is excellent legislation. 

Mr, MANN. But what I want to get at is whether, when it 
comes to a conference, the House conferees will have to meet 
not only the Senate conferees but also the gentleman from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. MoNpELL] in the House as against the House amend- 
ment. If this bill is passed by unanimous consent with the 
House substitute, does the gentleman from Oklahoma opine that 
that probably would be the law if any law is enacted? 

Mr. FERRIS. I have had some experience in going into con- 
ferences at the other end, and I never know what is going to 
happen to us. I try to uphold the views of the House always. 

Mr. MANN. Then I think the gentleman would better find 
out, for otherwise I think it ought to go over. 

Mr. MONDELL. I hope the gentleman will not ask to have the 
bill laid over. 

Mr, MANN. If the gentleman does not know what is going to 
happen in conference, I will have to have the bil! laid over until 
he can find out. 

Mr. FERRIS. In good faith, how can anyone tell? 

Mr. MANN. I could tell. I am not going to pin the gentle- 
man down to any statement. 

Mr. FERRIS. I think the gentleman from Illinois knows it 
would be hardly appropriate for me to say that I am going to 
bull a conference at the other end. 

Mr. MANN. I asked a very simple question, which was sus- 
ceptible of easy answer. 

Mr. FERRIS, I have not intended to evade anything. What 
answer did the gentleman expect? 

Mr. MANN. So that we could know what the gentleman 18 
going to do without putting any declaration into the RECORD, 
and without being offensive to any other gentleman. 

Mr. FERRIS. I will say that I will try to uphold the House, 
as I do on“every occasion. 

Mr. MONDELL. I will say to the gentleman from Illinois 
that I think the provision before the House in the form of an 
amendment is wise and proper legislation. I will say to him. as 
I said to the Committee on the Public Lands at the time I pre- 
sented the matter to them, that I did not ask the committee to 
report favorably the Senate bill, and did not think they would be 
justified in doing it. I have not changed my mind in regard to 
the matter since. I suggested this amendment to the committee, 
as the gentleman will recall, as the proper legislation, and I 
shall not change my mind in that regard. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr, MANN, If this ever gets through with this Senate pro- 
vision, I shall never give consent again so long as I live. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair hears no objection. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 

2 may be considered in the House as in Committee of the 
e. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wyoming 
asks unanimous censent that the bill be considered in the House 
as in Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


lands upon payment of the Indian ce for the land 1 without 
necessity of proving continuous 8 thereon. e 
With the following committee amendment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and Insert: 

That any person, who, prior to the of this act, made home- 
stead entry on the ceded portion of Wind River Reservation, in Wyo- 
ming, who has not abandoned the same, whose entry is still existent and 
of record, and who has been unable to secure wa for the irrigation 
of the tand covered by his entry, may secure title to the same upon the 
submission of satisfactory proof that he has established and maintained 
actual bona fide residence upon his land for a period of not less than 
eight months, and upon payment of all sums remaining due on said land, 
as provided for by the act of March 3, 1905.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment in the nature of a substitute. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Monpztr, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


TETON NATIONAL FOREST, WYO. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill H. R. 12208, adding certain lands te the Teton 
National Forest, Wyo. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous coasent that 
the ae be considered in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the following described areas be, and the 
same are hereby, included in and made a part of the Teton’ National 
Forest, subject to all prior adverse rights, and that said lands shall 


hereafter be subject to all laws affecting national forests: 
All of section 4; east half; east f northwest quarter; east half 


Is there objection? 


uarter; southeast 
on 26; east half; 
quarter northwest quarter; 


rter; southeast quarter 
northwest quarter of section 9; all of section 16; southeast quarter ; 
southeast quarter northeast quarter; southeast quarter southwest 
quarter of section 17; south half; south half northwest quarter; south 
half northeast quarter of section 19, ali in township 41 north, range 
115 west of the sixth principal meridian, State of Wyoming. 
The southeast quarter; south half northeast quarter; southeast quar- 
ter northwest quarter; east half southwest quarter of section 24; all 
aif northeast quarter of 
section 26; 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
On motion of Mr. MoxNpELL, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 
COURT OF PRIVATE-LAND CLAIMS. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 6430) to amend an act entitled “An act to 
establish a court of private-land claims and to provide for the 
settlement of private-land claims in certain States and Terri- 
tories,” approved March 3, 1891, and the acts amendatory thereto, 
approved February 21, 1893, June 27, 1898, and February 26, 
1909. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. I object. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
Clerk will report the next bill. 


LANDS FOR RESERVOIR AT LEMMON, S. DAK. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 3203) granting to the city of Lemmon, S. Dak., 
certain lands for reservoir purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. This bill is on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. GANDY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that this 
bill be considered in the House as in the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
8 authorized and directed to issue a patent to the authorities of 
the of Lemmon, in the State of South Dakota, for reservoir r- 

connection with the water sup of said city, for the follow- 
ng-described lands situate in the county of Adams and the State of 
North Dakota, to wit: The east half of the northeast quarter of section 
10 and the west half of the northwest quarter of section 11, in town- 
ship 129 north, of range 92 west of the fifth principal meridian, in the 
Dickinson (N. Dak.) land 8 containing 160 acres, said patent to 
contain a provision that said land shall be used for reservoir purposes 
and in connection with the water supply for said city and for a public 
pleasure resort, in case said land shall cease to be used for such 
purposes it shall at once revert to the United States: Provided, That 
said city shall pay $1.25 per acre therefor, 

The amendment in the nature of a substitute was read as 
follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause, page 1, and page 2, down to 
and including tine 8, and substitute the following : 

“That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to cause an appraisement to be made of the land, ex- 
clusive of all improvements, embraced in the southeast quarter of the 
southeast quarter of section 10 and the southwest quarter of the north- 
west guarter of section 11, in township 129 north, of range 92 west of 
the fifth principal meridian, in the county of Adams and the State of 
North Dakota and in the Dickinson, N. „ land district, containin 
80 acres; and upon the ent of the appraised price by the city 9 
Lemmon, in the State of South Dakota, to convey by patent to said 
city of Lemmon the sald land.” 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. I would like to ask the gentleman who reported the bill 
in reference to the description of the property. This bill as in- 
troduced in the Senate covered the southeast quarter of the 
northwest quarter of section 10. As it passed the Senate it 
covered the southeast quarter of the northeast quarter of sec- 
tion 10. It commenced with the northwest quarter, skipped 
over to the northeast quarter, and is now reported for the south- 
east quarter. Where do they want these 80 acres? 

Mr. GANDY rose. 

Mr. MANN. Well, I will help the gentleman out. I move 
to amend the committee amendment in line 12 by striking out 
the word “southeast” where it occurs the second time and 
inserting the word “ northeast.” 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend the committee amendment by striking out, in line 12, the 
word “southeast ™ where it occurs the second e and insert in leu 
thereof the word “ northeast.” 

Mr. MANN. The original bill was introduced covering the 
northwest quarter of the section, and the gentleman will find 
a letter from Mayor Watt in which he says: 

Would say that the Senate bill gave us a full quarter of land, 
described as east one-half northwest quarter, section 10. We have 
since elected to take only the south 80 acres of the land above de- 
scribed, the legal description of what we now want is the southeast 
quarter of the northeast half of section 10, and the southwest quarter 
of the northwest quarter of section 11, as described. 

So it is not the southeast quarter. 

Mr. GANDY. That is right. It is a typographical error and 
I am very much pleased the gentleman noted it. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The substitute as amended was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended to conform to the text. 


YUMA RECLAMATION PROJECT, ARIZONA. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 10116) for the relief of certain settlers under 
reclamation projects, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, I think this is one 
of the bills that ought to be considered when we have more 
Members present—this and the next one. We passed one over 
in which the gentleman from Washington was interested, 


The bill will go over, and the 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minois objects, and 
the bill goes over. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I desire to say to the gentleman 
this only applies to one Indian reservation, to 13 settlers. There 
was a general bill first drawn, but the committee did not see 
proper to report the first bill, and this is only a special bill 
with reference to the Yuma Indians in Arizona. 


Mr. MANN. This is to give trespassers special privileges; 
that is what it is for. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas, They are not trespassers; they 
are simply settlers in good faith, as was shown to the com- 
mittee and also reported by the department. 

Mr. MANN. They were trespassers in the first instance, how- 
ever. ; 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois objects, and 
the bill goes over. 

Mr. MANN. I do not say the bil ought not to pass. 


NAVAJO INDIAN RESERVATION, ARIZ. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 10115) authorizing the adjustment of rights 
of settlers on the Moqui and Navajo Indian Reservations in the 
State of Arizona. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
have not been able to make anything intelligent out of this bill. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I think the bill speaks for itself. 

Mr. MANN. I do not think it does. 

Mr. HAYDEN. If there is any information I can give the 
gentleman, I would be very pleased to do it, 

Mr. MANN. Then I will ask where the gentleman can find 
Executive order of January 8, 1900, referred to in the bill? The 
language of the bill reads: 

‘pon the making and approval of blie surve: 
ee 8 of Mite Saree y 1900. W 

There it ends with a period. I am quite certain it is not in- 
tended to do so. I do not think the gentleman has read the bill 
since he introduced it. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I will say to the gentleman that the bill was 
prepared for me in the Indian Office and I introduced it as 
given to me. I think the period ought not to be there. The 
language following is— 
extending the boundaries of a tract of land lying west of the Moqui 
and Navajo Indian Reservation in the Territory of Arizona— 
covered by that Executive order of January 8, 1900. 

Mr. MANN. Well, Executive orders, if they are proclama- 
tions, are supposed to be printed in the Statutes at Large. This 
order is not, not under that date. I am going to ask to have it 
passed over so the gentleman can find out in reference to that. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I would be glad to do so. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The bill goes over. 


CERTAIN CHIPPEWA LANDS IN MINNESOTA, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 14333) to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to issue a patent in fee simple to the district school 
board No. 112, of White Earth Village, Becker County, Minn., 
for a certain tract of land upon payment therefor to the United 
States in trust for the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The Clerk will read the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to issue to the district school board No. 112, of 
White Earth Village, Becker County, Minn., a patent in fee simple for 
the east half of the southeast quarter of the southeast quarter of section 
22, in township 142-north, range 41 west, of the fifth principal meridian, 
in the State of Minnesota, or such part thereof as the said district school 
beard may select, upon payment by them to the United States in trust for 
the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota of the appraised value of said land. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER, This bill is on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the bill may be considered in the House as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
eonsent that the bill be considered in the House as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend by striking 
out, on page 1, line 6, the words “in fee simple.” 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, on page 1, line 6, by striking out the words “ in fee simple.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 
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Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I have no objection to the amend- 
ment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read a third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. STEPHENS of Texas, a motion to reconsider 
the vote by which the bill was passed was laid on-the table. 


SALE OF CERTAIN INDIAN LANDS, OKLAHOMA, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 11958) to provide for the sale of certain In- 
dian lands in Oklahoma, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the 
the bill? ‘ 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, did the Indians 
have this money? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. The gentleman from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Ferris} understands the situation. 

Mr. FERRIS. This old abandoned town site used to be in my 
district. It is now in the district of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr, McCrrytic]. I feel I know pretty well the facts 
about it, however. 

When this tract, along with 505,000 acres of other land, 
was opened under the act of June 6, 1906, under the act they 
reserved certain Government town sites, and they reserved this 
town site and named it Eschita, after one of the old Indian 
chiefs. The lots were auctioned off, and some of them sold 
on payments. Some of them were later forfeited. There is no 
one living there now. Most of the lots were forfeited because 
the railroad went through a little after the opening and they 
opened up the town of Grandfield, which has developed into a 
nice little town 8 or 4 miles away. 

Tillman County has long desired part of this tract as a 
county farm and this bill gives it to them. The town of Grand- 
field has long desired to acquire part of it for a cemetery. This 
bill accomplishes that. They both agree to pay a nominal sum 
therefor and under the circumstances that is all they should 
pay. 

The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. McCLINTIC] has been 
faithful in getting up this legislation, and I am glad to join him 
in helping to pass it. 

The 320 acres of prairie land is now unoccupied aside from 
a cemetery. A good many of the local people who made one 
payment on their lots lost them, and some who paid in full also 
lost it, The local community began using that part of the 
town site as a cemetery. Those are the facts. There was a time 
when the Indian Office thought they ought to be allotted to two 
Indian women, but as there were some town-site settlers there it 
was not thought proper to make that disposition of it. 

Mr. MANN. ‘These Indians got $60,000 or $70,000 for this 
land? 

Mr, FERRIS. Yes. I have not the exact amount, but they 
got more than it was worth. 

Mr. MANN. And they want to sell it over again? I do not 
see where they have got much claim for it. 

Mr. FERRIS. The gentleman is about right about that. They 
were paid about ten times what the raw land was worth at the 
time. But the Government on its own initiative platted the 
town site there and the railroad came along and missed this 
Government town by 8 or 4 miles, and of course the poor people 
who had bought the lots had to lose their money and move 
away. 

Mr. MANN. Supposing we were selling this property now, 
and then some attorney—and that-is almost sure to happen— 
would come along after a while and say that the Government 
authorized the sale of this land for $1.25 an acre? It had 
already been sold in the neighborhood of $100,000, but it was 
not all paid for. The Government should certainly pay the 
value of the land to the Indians if they sold them at $1.25 an 
acre, and the Government should pay the balance. We have 
got from the Committee on Claims and the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs half a dozen bills on the calendar to submit claims 
to the Court of Claims that are not as good as that. 

Mr. FERRIS. There is an answer to that statement that will 
satisfy the gentleman and satisfy the Congress, that will cause 
them not to succeed in that. And that is this: There were 
505,000 acres in this opening, and 480,000 acres in my home 
county. I want the gentleman’s attention. 

Mr. MANN. No one can distract my attention when the gen- 
tleman is talking. 

Mr. FERRIS. The selling of this land and the giving of the 
money to the Kiowa Indians was a gratuity ab initio. To 
some one who was here before the Members from Oklahoma 
came it was represented that the Indians had large herds of 
ponies and cattle that therefore they had better make therefor 
a large reservation, and so they made it a 480,000-acre reserva- 
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tion and gave it to them as a gratuity, and gave them $25,000 
as a so-called wood reservation. As a matter of law, this whole 
matter was a gratuity to the Indians. I never objected to 
their getting it, but the facts should be known. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman think that we should pay 
for the land after having given it to them once? 

Mr, FERRIS. I believe the gentleman from Illinois had 
better trust to the Committee on Indian Affairs in this case. 
They have reported a bill that I believe we can all stand on, 
and I do not think there will be any afterclap from it. I think 
it is the best we can do. 

Mr. MANN. Well, I confess I may be overpersuaded, 

Mr. FERRIS. The Indians have already been paid a large 
sum of money for this town site, 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I will say to the gentleman from 
Illinois that the bill was reported unanimously. 

Mr. MANN. Ah, that is a suspicious circumstance, If a bill 
is not reported unanimously, you know it has been considered, 
and has two sides to it. One of these little private bills, prac- 
tically private bills, reported unanimously nearly always has 
never really been considered by any committee. I know ; I have 
been there. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. This bill is on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. FERRIS. I ask unanimous consent that it be considered 
in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Okluhoma (Mr. FER- 
RIS] asks unanimous consent that the bill be considered in the 
House as in Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the eee be read in lieu of the bill, for the sake of economy 
of time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent that the substitute be read in lieu of the bill. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the substitute. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

That the Secretary of the Interior 
upon application therefor, to sell to the county of Tillman, State of 
Oklahoma, at $1.25 per acre, not exceeding 160 acres, for county farm 
purposes, and to the town of Grandfield, Okla., no exceeding 40 acres, 
for cemetery F of vacant undisposed of lands within the town- 
site reserves in the State of Oklahoma, withdrawn by Executive orders 
under the act of March 20, 1906 (34 Stat. L P 80), the money re- 
ceived from the sale of said lands to be deposited in the Kiowa Indian 
Agency hospital fund, and to draw interest at the rate of 4 per cent 
per annum, 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out, in line 17, the 
word “no” and insert the word “ not.” 

Mr. FERRIS. That is accepted. 

The SPEAKER, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Illinois. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MANN. Have we not reduced the rate of interest to 3 
per cent in some of these cases? 

Mr. FERRIS. Not with us. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the substi- 
tute as amended. 

The substitute as amended was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill as amended, 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Ferris, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

ROADS ON THE SPOKANE INDIAN RESERVATION. 


The next business in order on the Calendar for Unanimous 
Consent was the bill (H. R. 12123) to appropriate money to 
build and maintain roads on the Spokane Indian Reservation. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it cnacted, etc., That there is hereby appropriated, out of the 
Treasury of the United States, out of any funds not otherwise appro- 
priated, the sum of $2, for the building and maintenance of roads 
on the Spokane Indian Reservation, in Stevens County, Wash., said 
amount to be spent under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior: 
Provided, That said $2,000 shall not be available until Stevens County, 
Wash., appropriates $1,000 for the building and maintenance of roads 
on the Spokane Indian Reservation. 

With a committee amendment, as follows: 

On page 1, in line 3, strike out the words “the Treasury of the” 
and all of line 4 and insert “any funds in the Treasury of the United 
States to the credit of the Spokane Indians in the State of Washington, 
not otherwise appropriated.” 


is hereby authorized and directed, 
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Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the bill be considered in the House as in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent that the bill be considered in the House as in Committee 
of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill as amended. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. StepHens of Texas, a motion to reconsider 
the vote whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


FEDERAL AID FOR INDIGENT TUBERCULOUS PERSONS. 


The next business in order on the Calendar for Unanimous 
Consent was the bill (H. R. 11864) to provide Federal aid in 
caring for indigent tuberculous persons, and for other purposes. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. I think it is too important a matter to be con- 
sidered with such a small number of Members present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
objects. The Clerk will report the next one. 

Mr. MANN. It will keep its place on the calendar. 


THREATS AGAINST THE PRESIDENT. 


The next business in order on the Calendar for Unanimous 
Consent was the bill (H. R. 15314) prohibiting threats against 
the President of the United States. e s 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, the title of this bill does not seem to conform to 
the text. I do not know whether the gentleman representing 
the bill desires to answer. How can you prohibit threats 
against the President of the United States? 

Mr. WEBB. Well, I will say to my friend that it covers the 
meaning of the bill fairly well. The title is no part of the bill. 
If the gentleman has a better suggestion for the title I will be 
glad to hear it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. ‘That bill provides for punish- 
ment for threats. 

Mr. WEBB. I believe it would be better to provide punish- 
ment for those who make the threats. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I have no objection to the 
consideration of the bill in the regular way, 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I hope the gen- 
tleman will let the bill go over. 

Mr. WEBB. I have no objection to the amendment to the 
title suggested by the gentleman. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, does the gentleman remember 
what became of the bills concerning the protection of the Presi- 
dent which were here shortly after the assassination of Presi- 
dent McKinley? 

Mr. WEBB. I do not. I was not in Congress then. 

Mr, MANN. There was a good deal of consideration given 
to the subject at that time. My impression is that perhaps 
either the House or the Senate passed a bill. I am not sure 
but that both of them passed different bills. It is a very impor- 
tant subject. I think it ought to be very carefully examined. 
It was discussed uphill and down dale at that time, although 
no legislation resulted, so far as I now recall. I will not say 
that this bill is loosely drawn, because I think it is fairly well 
drawn, but I do not think it covers the case at all. 

Mr. WEBB. I will say to my friend from Illinois that it is 
practically patterned after section 20 of the Post Office appro- 
priation bill of a year ago, except that the bill before the House 
is not so full as section 20 in the Post Office appropriation bill. 
That provision punished persons making threats, not only 
against the President but against anyone in succession to the 
Presidency. ‘That bill, I believe, died in conference. This is 
practically patterned after that bill, except that it is made 
shorter. 

Mr. MANN, Supposing the man actually gets at the Presi- 
dent, without making any threats? 


Mr. WEBB. That is another crime. 

Mr. MANN. Well, but it is not a crime, The gentleman is 
mistaken, 

Mr. WEBB. Oh, it is a crime—— 

Mr. MANN. It is a crime to assault any person, but it is 


not a crime to assault the President any more than any other 


person. It is a crime against the person, but it ought to be a 
very different offense. Assaulting the President of the United 
States is quite a different matter from assaulting some private 
individual. That is the reason the gentleman’s bill has the pro- 
vision against threats. There is a law now covering the private 
individual, as far as these things are concerned, and the Presi- 
dent to the same extent; but in this bill you are differentiating 
the office of President, and the man who fills the office, from 
any other citizen of the United States, as ought to be done. 

Mr, WEBB. Of course. 

Mr. MANN. But I do not think you begin to go far enough. 

Mr. WEBB. This bill was drawn by the Department of Jus- 
tice, and the committee went over it carefully and amended 
it, and struck out the punishment for threats, either orally or 
by mail, against the successors to the President, and made it 
apply to the President alone. I can say to my friend that for 
25 years threatening letters have come in the White House 
mail, and something ought to be done in the way of protecting 
the Chief Executive of this great Republic, if possible, from 
this kind of annoyance. 

Mr. This will not protect him. It will not have any 
tendency toward protecting him. 

Mr. WEBB. A bad man can make a public threat, and put 
somebody else up to committing a crime against the Chief 
Executive, and that is where the harm comes. The man who 
makes the threat is not himself very dangerous, but he is liable 
to put devilment in the mind of some poor fellow who does 
try to harm him. 

Mr. MANN. The men who write letters to the President 
threatening to take his life or to inflict bodily harm are not 
sane mèn, and all the legislation you can enact and put upon 
the statute books will not have any effect to stop the sending 
of these letters. Of course you can punish the men. We had 
a little incident here in the House the other day, when a man 
violated the dignity of the House by talking from the gallery. 
I do not know what has become of him. One of the officials 
of the House asked me whether I wanted him punished. I 
said, “Certainly not, as far as I am concerned. I have no 
desire to punish him.” If he is an insane person and liable 
to do injury to anyone, he ought to be treated as an insane 
person, but they will have to get some one else to judge of that, 
I do not know. If the man is insane, he ought to be cared for 
as an insane person. 

Mr. WEBB. I will say that threatening letters are some- 
times written by insane persons, but I do ndt think that the 
writers of these threatening letters are always insane, and I 
think the time may come when we will have great need for 
this kind of a statute. 

Mr. MANN. I think we have need of legislation to protect 
the body of the President. I do not think this does that. I am 
not going to object to the consideration of it, but this is a case 
where you are asking for bread and you are getting sand. I 
say that without any reflection upon the committee. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Reserving the right to object, I want to 
ask the chairman of the committee a question. In line 8 you 
provide— 

Or who Rosing and willfully otherwise makes any such threat 
pany the President shall, upon conviction, be fined not exceeding 
$1,600 or imprisoned not exceeding five years, or both. 

Now, what jurisdiction would a Federal court acquire if 
some man living in Maryland should orally threaten to do vio- 
lence to the President? Where could you punish him in a Fed- 
eral court? If he indulged in speech of a violent nature within 
the jurisdiction of a State court, the State court could punish 
him, but no Federal court could reach him. 

Mr. WEBB. If you can punish the assault itself in a Fed- 
eral court, you can pass a statute providing punishment in a 
Federal court for the making of the threat to commit the as- 
sault. Practically every Federal officer in the United States 
is protected by a Federal statute; and if you can punish the act 
itself in the Federal court, you can certainly punish the threat 
to commit the act, because if you have jurisdiction to punish the 
overt act itself, you certainly would have jurisdiction of a threat 
to commit the offense. The highest duty of a Government is 
to protect itself, and certainly the head of the Government 
should be protected both against assault and against any threat 
to do him physical harm. EES 

Mr. CARAWAY. If I recall correctly, when McKinley was 
killed they had to go into a State court to punish the man who 
assassinated him. 

Mr. WEBB. Precisely; because it was committed within the 
territory of a State; and there is no Federal statute punishing 
an actual assault upon the President, or his murder, as far as I 
know, That is one reason why we want this statute—in order to 
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decrease the possibility of actual assault by punishing threats 
to commit an assault. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Is this the matter that the 
Attorney General brought to the attention of Congress sometime 
ago? 

Mr. WEBB. I do not believe he did in his annual report. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Did the bill originate in the 
office of the Attorney General. 

Mr. WEBB. It did. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. There was a suggestion in the 
newspapers sometime ago that there was some irritation at the 
White House over threatening and that legislation was neces- 
sary to cover it. 

Mr. WEBB. There has always been, for that matter. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. This bill provides for the pun- 
ishment only of those who deposit— 
for conveyance in the mail or for delivery from an 
any letter carrier any letter, paper, writing, print, missive, or document 
containing any threat to take the life of or to inflict bodily harm upon 
the President of the United States. 

Is there no law now which would punish anyone committing 
any of these offenses as against the Speaker or the Vice Presi- 
dent, for instance? 

Mr. WEBB. I do not think so. Certainly not adequately. 
We took the statute and compared it, and in the opinion of the 
committee it did not cover that. That is why the Post Office 
Committee a year ago undertook to pass this very same act, 
and I presume it would have passed if the bill had not died in 
conference. The bill we are now considering is almost identical 
with section 20 of the Post Office bill of a year ago, which would 
have been except for the fact that it died in conference. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Not to point out any particu- 
lar official, but as a matter of fact letters containing threats do 
come to Members of Congress. Is there no law or regulation 
that would permit of the arrest and punishment of anyone 
offending in this regard? 

Mr. WEBB. I do not know of any. There are laws against 
threatening men and trying to extort money. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If that is the fact and a person 
who is not insane writes a threatening letter to the Speaker or 
to a Member of Congress why should we not provide a law suffi- 
cient to cover such cases? 

Mr. WEBB. I am perfectly willing to do it. If we apply it to 
the Speaker of the House and Members of Congress and other 
Government officials, you make a pretty broad law to which 
some might object, but everybody admits that the Chief Execu- 
tive of a great Nation like ours ought to be protected in every 
way possible, especially in view of the sad experience we have 
had in losing by assassination three of our beloved Presidents. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It is true, however, that we 
were able to detect and arrest the men responsible and to punish 
them by death. 

Mr. WEBB. Yes; but an ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure, and we want to prevent the threats which often 
incite men to kill and murder. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. There were arrests and con- 
victions and executions in the last two cases to which the gentle- 
man referred. I assume that if any threat was now carried into 
execution we would be able to reach the culprits. All you intend 
to cover in this bill is the act of the person who makes a threat 
by depositing a newspaper clipping in an envelope and putting it 
into the mail or writing a letter. 

Mr. WEBB. It must be a threat to kill the President or do 
him bodily harm. Any man that makes that sort of a threat 
ought to be punished, and punished severely. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Then the law should be gen- 
eral. It seems to me that this is a bill of such importance that 
it ought to be laid over until we can have more time to con- 
sider it. 

Mr. RAKER. I would like to ask the gentleman a question. 
Is it not a fact that under every State law a threat, either 
verbal or by letter, is punished under the State law? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, It is in my State. 

Mr. RAKER. But the fine is very modest. Under the law, as 
I understand it, a threstening letter put in the post office, under 
the postal regulations, would be subject to punishment by using 
the mail in that way, but the punishment is very mild and 
light. This makes a special punishment and fixes the punish- 
inent at not less than $1,000 fine or five years’ imprisonment. It 
makes it severe, and I think the bill ought to pass. The law 
covers all the other cases, as it ought to, by fine and a minor 
imprisonment, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.}] The 
Chair hears none. The Clerk will report the bill. 


ost office or by 


The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That an n who 8 and willfully 


deposits or causes to be de} t for conveyance in the mail or for 
delivery from any post office or by any letter carrier any letter, peper, 
writing, print, missive, or document 8 any threat to take the 
life of or to inflict bodily harm upon the President of the United States, 
or who knowingly and willfully otherwise makes any such threat against 
the President, shall upon conviction be fined not exceeding $1,000 or 
imprisoned not exceeding five years, cr both. 


Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the chair- 
man of the committee if he does not think that in line 3 the 
words “and willfully ” and the same words in lines 8 and 9 
ought to be stricken from the bill, for the reason that if a man 
knowing does an act, that ought to be sufficient to punish him; 
if the act is made an offense by this law, and not say that it has 
got to be both knowingly and willfully done. Practically all of 
the statutes carry the provision that before a man can be con- 
victed the court shall instruct the jury he must do it with a 
will, and if he is not willing he is insane or an idiot, and not 
subject to conviction. 

Mr. WEBB. I do not think so, Mr. Speaker. I think he 
ought to be shown to have done it willfully. I think it must be 
a willful intent to do serious injury to the President. If you 
make it a mere technical offense, you do not give him much of 
a chance when he comes to answer before a court and jury. I 
do not think we ought to be too anxious to convict a man who 
does a thing thoughtlessly. I think it ought to be a willful ex- 
pression of an intent to carry out a threat against the Execu- 
tive, and I hope that the gentleman will not offer his amend- 
ment. 

Mr. RAKER. I have not offered an amendment. I just want 
to call the attention of the chairman to these words, and get his 
views upon the subject. The House can then act as it seems 
best. We want a workable statute, and are satisfied that is 
the purpose of the chairman of the committee. If a man knows 
the fact and knows what he is doing and knows the conse- 
quences of his act, that man ought not to go free. 

Mr. WEBB. This is the language used in nearly all the 
statutes where the intent constitutes the crime. You find it in 
the statutes against murder and embezzlement, and I had rather 
keep the word willfully ” in. 

Mr. RAKER. So as to give the fellow a chance, for fear he 
may have made a mistake. 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I think it would be a mistake 
to strike out the word “ willfully.” Suppose a person found a 
document containing a threat and sent it through the mail to a 
friend as a matter of news. He might knowingly send the 
document, not intending to convey any threat. The word “ will- 
fully“ adds an intention to threaten, and distinguishes a case 
of that kind so as to take it out of the category of criminal 
acts. 

Mr. RAKER. The gentleman says that if it is stricken out it 
would permit the conviction without proof at the trial that the 
man knew what his act was. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. No; I did not say that. If the gentle- 
man will read it with the word “willfully” stricken out, he 
will see that a person might send innocently, without any in- 
tention to convey a threat at all, an instrument to a friend that 
contained a threat, and he would be guilty if you strike out the 
word “willfully.” 

Mr. RAKER. If he knowingly sent what the gentleman 
Says, there certainly could not be any excuse or reason why 
he should not be convicted of his act, because he did it know- 
ingly, and that is the interpretation of the statutes. He knows 
what his act is, knows the consequences of his act. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. The gentleman does not catch the point I 
have in mind. This statute does not require that the instrument 
shall be sent to the President. It might be sent to some other 
person. If, as the gentleman suggests, you strike out the word 
* willfully,” a person who simply sends an instrument, say, a 
newspaper that contains such a threat, to some friend to call 
his attention to the matter, would do so knowingly, and would 
come within the language of this bill. 

Mr. RAKER. Does the gentleman mean that if a man should 
mail to a friend a newspaper that contained an article against 
the President saying that some injury should be done him, that 
that man would be guilty? What would become of the news- 
paper man that published the paper and circulated it? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. That is not the question. 

Mr. RAKER. I know, but the very statement the gentleman 
makes, that if the newspaper was such that it would be an 
offense for a man to send it to a friend, suggests the inquiry of 
how the newspaper publisher and the people who handle it are 
affected under this statute, without all being convicted by virtue 
of the publication and circulation of the paper. 
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Mr. VOLSTEAD. The suggestion I want to make to the 
gentleman is this, that if this statute is to be saved at all, it 
seems to me it must te upon the theory that the act is willful. 
There is not anything in the language outside of that word to 
convey the idea that a threat must be an intentional threat 
against the President. The word “ willful” conveys, as ordi- 
narily used, the idea of wrongful as well as intentional. That 
idea ought to be preserved so as not to make innocent acts 
punishable. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the title be amended in 
accordance with the suggestion of the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania. 

The SPEAKER. How would the gentleman have the title 
amended? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I would strike out the word 
“ prohibiting” and insert the words “to punish persons who 
make.” 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment to the 
title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out in the title the word “ prohibiting” and insert the words 
“to punish persons who make.” 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the title will be amended 
in accordance with the amendment just reported. 

There was no objection. 

On motion of Mr. Wenn, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


NEWELL, 8. DAK. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 12889) authorizing the Secretary of the In- 
terior to convey certain lands to the town of Newell, S. Dak., 
and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask to have the bill go over. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois objects, and the 
bill will go over without prejudice. 


INDIANS OF ROSEBUD SIOUX RESERVATION. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 18298) authorizing the Secretary of the In- 
terior to make payments to certain Indians of the Rosebud Sioux 
Reservation, in the State of South Dakota, who were enrolled 
and allotted under decisions of the United States district and 
circuit courts for the district of South Dakota. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to pay, out of any funds in the Treasury to the 
credit of the Rosebud Band of Sioux Indians of the State of South 

kota, such sums as may be found by him to be due those Indians en- 
rolled and allotted on the Rosebud Reservation in South Dakota, under 
the decisions of the United States district and circuit courts for the dis- 
trict of South Dakota, in the cases entitled“ Mary Sull 
The United States and John H. Scriven, allotting agent,” and “ Narcisus 
Drapeau et al. v. The United States and John H. Scriven, allottin 
agent,“ and each Indian who was enrolled and allotted under said deci- 

ons shall be entitled to and receive a sum of money equal in amount 
to all per capita and other payment made to individual members of the 
Rosebud Band of Sioux Indians from December 81, 1896, or from the 
date of the birth of such Indian if subsequent to December 31, 1896, to 
the date of the enrollment and allotment of said Indians under said deci- 
sions: Provided, That the Secretary of the Interior is authorized to 
determine what attorney or attorneys have actually rendered services of 
value to the Indians hereinbefcre described in connection with the pay- 
ments herein provided for, and all compensation therefor in such amounts 
as he may decm proper, and pay the amount so fixed and found to be 
due, less any counter claims, to such attorney or attorneys, and deduct 
the same from the amount paa to the Indians hereinbefore described, 
upon receipt in full by such attorney or attorneys of all claims and 
demands against said Indians. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 2, lines 18 and 19, after the word “ therefor,” insert the words 
“on a basis of quantum meruit.” 


The SPEAKER. This bill is on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. GANDY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill be considered in the House as in the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 


et al. v. 
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The SPEAKER. The question now is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. STEPHENS of Texas, a motion to reconsider 
the vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


CLAIMS OF VOLUNTEER SOLDIERS FOR PAY, ETC. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 3690) repealing certain sections contained 
in the urgent deficiency act approved December 22, 1911, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REAVIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill be considered in the House as in the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, cto., That the sections contained in the urgent defi- 
ciency act approved December 22, 1911, relating to claims for arrears 


of pay, bounty, or other allowances growing out of the Civil War and 
the War with Spain, are hereby repealed. 


Mr. REAVIS. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amendment, 
which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, by striking out in line 3 the word “ sections“ and inserting 
In lieu thereof the words “following provisions”; and in line 5 b 


poet iia after the word “eleven” the words “to wit” and the fol- 
ow 


ng: 
No claim for arrears of pay, bounty, or other allowances growin 
out of the service of Volunteers who served in the Army of the Unit 
States during the Civil War shall be received or considered by the 
accounting officers of the Treasury unless filed in the office of the 
Auditor for the War Department on or before December 31, 1912: 
Provided, That hereafter no agent or attorney shall demand or accept, 
for his services in connection with the prosecution of claims for arrears 
of pay, bounty, or other allowances due on account of the services 
during the Civil War of an officer or enlisted man of the Regular or 
Volunteer Armies of the United States, filed after the passage of this 
act, any fee for any services rendered in connection therewith. Who- 
ever shall violate this provision upon conviction shall be punished ot a 
fine of not exceeding $500 or og Sige te ae for a period not exceeding 
six months, or both, and shall disbarred from practice before the 
Treasury Department. 

“No claim for arrears of pay, bounty, or other allowances growin 
out of the service of Volunteers who served in the Army of the Unit 
States during the War with Spain shall be received or considered by the 
accounting officers of the Treasury unless filed in the office of the 
Auditor for the War Department on or before December 31, 1914.” 


Mr. REAVIS. Mr. Speaker, I find that I have made a mistake 
in offering my amendment, and I ask unanimous consent to strike 
from the amendment the proviso, being the language: 

Provided, That hereafter no apen or attorney shall demand or accept 
for his services in connection with the prosecution of claims for arrears 
of pay, bounty, or other allowances, due on account of the services 
during the Civil War of an officer or enlisted man of the Regular or 
Volunteer Armies of the United States, filed after the passage of this 
act, any fee for any services rendered in connection therewith. Who- 
ever shall violate this provision upon conviction shall be punished by a 
fine of not 8 $500 or imprisonment for a period of not exceeding 
six months, or both, and shall be disbarred from practice before the 
Treasury Department. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
withdraw a portion of his amendment as indicated. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on agreeing to the 
amendment as modified. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Reavis, a motion to reconsider the yote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

AMENDING COPYRIGHT LAW. 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 13981) amending the copyright law. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
think this ought to go over if there is no one here who—— 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois objects and the 
bill goes over. 


TO EXTEND TEMPORARILY THE TIME FOR FILING APPLICATIONS, Ero. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 13982) to extend temporarily the time for 
filing applications and fees and taking action in the United 
States Patent Office in favor of nations granting reciprocal 
rights to United States citizens, 
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The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. This bill is on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to con- 
sider the bill in the House as in the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? [After a pause.) The Chair hears 
none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That any So fue for letters patent or for the 
registration of any trade-mark, print, or label, being within the pro- 
visions of this act, if unable on account of the existing and continuing 
state of war to file any application or pay any official fee or take any 
required action within the period now limited by law, shall be nted 
an extension of nine months beyond the expiration of said period. 

Sec. 2. That the provisions of this act shall be limited to citizens 
or subjects of countries which extend substantially similar privileges 
to the citizens of the United States, and no extension shall be granted 
under this act to the citizens or subjects of any country while said 
country is at war with the United States. 

Src. 3. That this act shall be operative to relieve from default under 
existing law occurring since August 1, 1914, and before the Ist day 
of January, 1918, and all applications and letters patent and regis- 
trations in the filing of prosecutions whereof default has occurred for 
which this act grants relief shall have the same force and effect as if 
said default had not occurred. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES SUFFERING INJURIES WHILE ON DUTY. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 15316) to provide compensation for the em- 
ployees of the United States suffering injuries while in the per- 
formance of their duties, and for other purposes. 

The Olerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr, Speaker, it is evident this bill could not be 
considered to-day. It is a long bill and the committee will soon 
be reached, and I ask to have it passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. The bill goes over without prejudice. 


NATIONAL-PARK SERVICE. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 15522) to establish a national-park service, 
and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I do not think this bill ought to pass 
by unanimous consent, I object to it. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana objects, and 
the bill goes over without prejudice. 

Mr. . Will the gentleman withhold his objection? 

Mr. COX. I will withhold it. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, 12 national parks of the United 

tates are running in a helter-skelter sort of way by borrowing 

erks from other departments, and there is some reorganization 
needed very badly. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gentleman 
from Indiana—there is not very much remaining of the after- 
noon—does the gentleman intend to object? 

Mr. COX. Yes; I intend to object. 

Mr. MANN. I do not think we ought to take up the time any 
further on this bill. The Committee on Public Lands will be 
reached, I hope, before very long now. I think the bill ought to 
pass, but I do not thin 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. COX. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The bill is passed over without prejudice. 

BERKSHIRE COUNTY TROUT HATCHERY, MASS. 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 218) authorizing the accept- 
ance of the gift of the Berkshire Trout Hatchery, Berkshire 
County, Mass. 

The title of the joint resolution was read. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. I ask to have the joint resolution go over. 

The SPEAKER. The joint resolution goes over without 
prejudice. 

LOSS OF ALCOHOL BY ACCIDENT DURING TRANSPORTATION. 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent was 
the bill (S. 3861) to amend an act entitled “An act to amend an 
act entitled ‘An act for the withdrawal from bond tax free of 
domestic alcohol when rendered unfit for beverage or liquid 
medicinal uses when mixed with suitable denaturing materials,’ ” 
approved March 2, 1907. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 


Mr. DUPRÉ. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill be considered in the House as in the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
this bill in the House as in the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none, 

The Clerk read as follows: : 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled An act to amend 
entitled ‘An act forthe withdrawal trom bond tax tree of domestic 
alcohol when rendered unfit for bevera r liquid medicinal uses when 
mixed with suitable denaturing — " approved March 2, 1907, 
pe — the same is hereby, amended by adding to section 3 thereof the 
‘ollowing : 

“Provided, That where alcohol Is withdrawn from a distillery ware- 
house for shipment to a central denaturing bonded warehouse under the 
provisions of this act it shall be lawful under such rules, tions, 
and limitations as shall be prescribed by the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary of the Trea , for an 
allowance to be made for leakage or loss by any accident, and without 
any er or negligence 5 bent e powers carden or 7 agents 
or employees, occurring during tran ation from a disti — 
house ES a central Sona turing F re 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Durnz, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


SALE OF SCHOOL PROPERTY, DENVER, COLO, 


The next business in order on the Calendar for Unanimous 
Consent was the bill (H. R. 217) to authorize the sale of school 
property in the city of Denyer, Colo., and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. This bill is on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. HILLIARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill may be considered in the House as in the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman that this bill be considered in the House as in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union? [After a 
pause,] The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the board of education of school district No. 
1, in the city and county of Denver, State of Colorado, be, and is hereby, 
authorized to sell and of block No. 143 in the east division of the 
city of Denver, State of Colorado, donated and set apas: for educational 
purposes by the act of Con: approved February 24, 1879 (20 Stat. L., 

17-318), together with the improvements thereon, so much of said act 
of Congress as prohibited alienation or other use of the property, by a 
penalty of reversion to the United States, being hereby repealed : 
vided, That all proceeds of sale or osition of block and the 
improvements thereon, less reasonable brokerage, if any, shall be 


y: set 
of education for 


apart, appropriated, and expended by said board the 
8 of other land in said school distriet for school p and 
he erection of school buildings thereupon: And fi er, That 


it shall not be in t upon the purchaser or purchasers of the said 
block and the improvements thereon to see to or responsible for the 
pd Bad gem or use of the proceeds of the sale or disposition of the 
said property. 


The Clerk reported the committee amendment, as follows: 


ct shall 
said proceeds for p es other than as limited h it 
held and deemed to be indebted to the Government of the United 3 
recoverable in . proceedings. in the United States Distri 
Court for the District of Colorado, which is hereby vested with juris- 
diction in the premises.” 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 
On motion of Mr. Hittar, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 
WATER LIMITATION IN DISTILLERIES. 


The next business in order on the Calendar for Unanimous 
Consent was the bill (H. R. 9542) to amend the second paragraph 
of section 3264 of the Revised Statutes of the United States as 
amended by section 5 of the act of March 1, 1879, and as further 
amended by the act of Congress approved June 22, 1910. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. This bill is on the Union Calendar; who is 
running it? 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, I am not running it; but I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be considered in the House as 
in the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That the second paragraph of section 3264, 
Revised Statutes of the United States of America, as amended by 
section 5 of the act of March 1, 1879, and as further amended by the 
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a of Congress approved June 22, 1910, be amended so as to read as 
OlLOWS : 

2 bre or fermented from 
3 0 rine than? Qushet of mats and 7 gallons of 
mash or beer brewed or fermented from molasses shall represent not 
less than 1 kahon of molasses, except in distilleries o ted on the 
sour-mash principle, in which distilleries 60 gallons of beer brewed or 
fermented from penin shall represent not less than 1 bushel of grain, 
and except that distilleries where the filtration-aeration process is 
used, with the approval of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue; that 
is, where the mash after it leaves the mash tub is passed through a 
filtering machine before it is run into the fermenting tub, and only the 
filtered liquor passes into the fermenting tub, there shall hereafter be 
no limitation upon the number of gallons of water which may be used 
in the process of mashing or filtration for fermentation; but the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, in order to protect the revenue, be authorized to pre- 
scribe by regulation, to be made by him, such character of survey as he 
may find suitable for distilleries using such filtration-aeration process. 
The provisions hereof relating to filtration-aeration process shall apply 
only to sweet-mash distilleries.” 

Mr. COADY. Mr. Speaker, this bill comes before the House 
with the unanimous recommendation of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, which recommendation was made after a hearing 
before the Subcommittee on Internal Revenue. 

The purpose of it is to enable distilleries using what is 
known as the filtration-aeration process to use an unlimited 
amount of water in extracting from the grain those ingredients 
which produce yeast and alcohol. 

The law now provides that in distilleries where the filtration- 
aeration process is used 70 gallons of beer brewed or fermented 
from grain shall represent not less than a bushel of grain. 

The meaning and effect of this is that the distiller is pro- 
hibited from using more than 70 gallons of water for each 
bushel of grain of any kind required in the process of manu- 
facturing yeast and alcohol. 

Before the passage of the law permitting the distiller to use 
70 gallons of water to the bushel, he could use only 45 gallons 
to the bushel, and this latter quantity of water was found to be 
sufficient before the use of the filtration-aeration process. 

After the adoption of this process it was found that 45 gallons 
of water were wholly insufficient to accomplish the extraction 
of a sufficient amount of the ingredients of the grain required 
for the manufacture of yeast and alcohol to justify its use, 
and that this limitation resulted in the waste of at least 15 per 
cent of the whole and also a loss to the Government in revenue. 

The change in the law increasing the amount of water used 
to the bushel of grain from 45 gallons to 70 gallons resulted in 
the receipt of revenue to the Government from one company 
alone of $500,000 per annum, and it is estimated that the pas- 
sage of this act will increase the annual revenue from this 
company more than $120,000. 

When the original act of March 1, 1879, was passed pre- 
scribing a limit upon the amount of water which a distiller 
could use, the filtration-aeration process was not in use in this 
country, and that method was devised for the purpose of regu- 
lating distilleries employing an entirely different method. 

It was thought to be necessary to make such a regulation in 
order to protect the Government revenue in distilleries of that 
kind, but it seems to be quite clear that there is no necessity for 
such a regulation in the case of distilleries using the filtration- 
aeration process, and it can really afford no protection to the 
Government in distilleries of that sort. 

But, in any event, in order to make sure that the Government 
revenue will not suffer as a result of the elimination of the re- 
strictions as to the amount of water to be used, this bill pro- 
vides that the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Treasury, shall be authorized to 
prescribe, by regulation to be made by him, such character of 
surveys as he may find suitable for distilleries using the filtra- 
tion-aeration process. I sincerely hope that this bill will be 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

EXCHANGE OF LANDS WITH NORTH DAKOTA. 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 393) to authorize an exchange of lands with 
the State of North Dakota for promotion of experiments in dry- 
land agriculture, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of the 
bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. NORTON. I move that this bill be considered in the 
House as in the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That upon receipt of a prope deed from the State 
of North Dakota, executed under authority of the act of its legislative 
assembly, approved February 5, 1915, reconveying to the United 
States title to secticn 16, township 138 north, range 81 west, fifth 
principal meridian, the Secretary of the Interior is authorized to issue 
patents to said State for such yacant, surveyed, unreserved, unoccupied, 
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nonmineral public lands as may be selected by said State within its 


boundaries, not exceeding 1,280 acres in aggregate area, and said section 
when so reconveyed s not be subject to settlement, location, entry, 
or selection under the public-iand laws, but shall be reserved for the 
use of the Department of Agriculture in carrying on e iments in dry- 
F at the Northern Great Plains Field Station, Mandan, 


The following committee amendments were read : 


P. 1; line 5, strike out “January 25” and insert “ Feb: 5.“ 

Pare i line 10. after the word ‘ed vacant pen the words a unsur. 
veyed, unreserved.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments. 

The question was taken, and the amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Norton, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


OPENING OF FORT ASSINNIBOINE MILITARY RESERVATION. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 3646), an act to amend the act of February 11, 
1915 (88 Stat. L., p. 807), providing for the opening of Fort 
Assinniboine Military Reservation. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask to haye the bill go over. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman objects, and it goes over 
without prejudice. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


LANDS IN FORT BERTHOLD INDIAN RESERVATION, N. DAK. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 12080) to amend an act entitled “An act 
to provide for the disposal of certain lands in the Fort Berthold 
Indian Reservation, N. Dak.,” approved August 3, 1914. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of the 
bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. This bill is on 
the Union Calendar. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that it 
be considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 3 of the act entitled “An act to pro- 


vide for the of lands in the Fort Berthold Indian Reser- 
vation, N. Dak., approved A st 3, 1914. and is hereby, so amended 
as to authorize the cation of unallotted lands in 


sections 16 and 36, containing and for such reason reserved by the 
terms of section 1, act of June 1, 1910 (36 Stat. L., p. 455), pending pro- 
vision for their disposal by Congress ; said lands when so and 
appraised to be subject to under the laws applicable to other 
reserved coal lands within former reservation. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Norron, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


COLORADO AND PIKE NATIONAL FORESTS. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent was 
the bill (H. R. 15287) authorizing the addition of certain lands 
to the Colorado and Pike National Forests, Colo. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. This bill is 
on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be considered in the House as in the Committee of 
the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That sor lands within the follo -described 
areas found to be chiefiy valuable for the production of timber or the 
88 of stream flow 2 be included within and made parts of the 

‘colorado or Pike National Forests 5 of the President, 
said lands to be thereafter subject to laws affecting national forests 
and as otherwise provided herein. í 

Bixth principal meridian and base, State of Colorado : 

ORDENID 1 north, range 71 west: Sections 29 to 82, inclusive. 

Township 1 north, range 72 west: Sections 1 to 11, inclusive; sec- 
poo 14 to 23, inclusive; sections 25 to 28, inclusive ; sections 33 to 36, 

usiye. 

Township 2 north, range 71 west: Sections 2 to 10, inclusive; sec- 
tions 15 to 22, inclusive; sections 27 to 84, inclusive. 

All of township 2 north, range 72 west. 

Township 2 north, range 73 west: All of section 36. 

Township 3 north, range 71 west: Sections 4 to 9, inclusive; sections 
17 to 21, inclusive; sections 26 to 29, inclusive; north half of section 
80: south half of section 31; sections 32 to 35, inclusive. 

Township 3 north, range 72 west: Sections 1 to 35, inclusive. 

Township 3 north, range 73 west; Sections 1, 2, 11, 12, 13, 14, 23, 
24, 25, 26, 35, and 36. 

Township 4 north, range 71 west: Sections 3 to 10, inclusive; west 
set of section 14; sections 15 to 23, inclusive; sections 26 to 33, in- 
elusive. 

Township 4 north, range 72 west: Sections 1 to 5, inclusive; east 
half of section 6; east half of section 7; sections 8 to 30, inclusive; 


that portion of section 31 1 north and east of the main hydro: hic 
divide east of Cow Creek; — N 


ons 32 to 36, inclusive. 
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Township 4 north, range 73 west: All those portions of. sections 
10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 22, 23, 24, 25, and 36 lying north and east of 
the divide between Aspen Brook, and Fish Creek, Aspen Brook and 
S Lake, and of the main hydrographic divide east of Cow Creek. 

ownship 5 north, range 70 west: Sections 4 to 9, inclusive; sec- 
tions 17 and 18; north half of section 19; north half of section 20. 

Township 5 north, range 71 west: Sections 1 to 14, inclusive; north 
half and southeast quarter of section 15; sections 17 to 21, inclusive; 
sections 27 to 34, inclusive; west half of section 35. 

Township 5 north, range 72 west: Sections 1 to 5, inclusive; sec- 
tions 10 to 15, inclusive; sections 21 to 28, inclusive; east half of 
section 32; sections 33 to 36, inclusive. 

Township 6 north, range 70 vest: Sections 7, 8, 17, 18, 19, and 
20; west half of section 21; west half of section 28; sections 29 to 
88, Inclusive. 

All of township 6 north, range 71 west. 

Township 6 north, range 72 west: Sections 1, 12, 13, 14, and 15; 
sections 22 to 28, inclusive; sections 32 to 36, inclusive. 

Township 7 north, range 70 west: Sections 2 to 11, Inclusive; sec- 
8 ao to 30, inclusive; north half of section 32; sections 33, 34, 
an 5 

Township 7 north, range 71 west: Sections 1 to 35, inclusive. 

Township 7 north, earl 72 west: All of section 1; east half of 
section 2; sections 10 to 15, inclusive; sections 22, 28, 24, 25, and 36. 

Township 8 north, range 70 west: West half of section 4; sections 
5 to 8, inclusive; west half of section 9; sections 17 to 22, inclusive; 
sections 27 to 35, inclusive. 

All of township 8 north, range 71 west. 

Township 8 north, range 72 west: All of section 1. 

Township 9 north, range 70 west: Sections 7 to 10, inclusive; sec- 
tions 14 to 23, inclusive ; sections 28 to 33, inclusive. 

Township 9 north, range 71 west: Sections 12 and 13; sections 24 
to 36, inclusive. 

All of township 9 north, range 72 west. 

Township 9 north, range 73 west: Sections 1 to 6, inclusive; sec- 
tions 9 to 16, inclusive; sections 21 to 28, inciusive; sections 33 to 
36, inclusive. 

Township 10 north, range 72 west: Sections 2 to 11, inclusive ; 
north half of section 12; sections 14 to 24, inclusive; sectlous 26 to 
35, inclusive. N 

All of township 10 north, range 75 west. 

Township 10 north, range 74 west: Sections 1 to 4, inclusive; sec- 
tions 10, 11, 12, 13, 24, and 25. 

Township 11 north, range 72 west: Sections 2 to 11, inclusive; north 
half of section 12; sections 14 to 24, Inclusive; sections 26 to 34, 
inclusive. 

All of township 11 north, range 73 west. 

Township 11 narta range 74 west: Sections 2 to 6, inclusive; sec- 
tions 8 to 36, inclusive. 

. bee range 75 west: Sections 6, 7, 8, and 14; sec- 
tions 17 to 31, inclusive. 

Township 12 82 sarge 72 west: Fractional sections 19 and 20; 
sections 28 to , inclusive. 
Township 12 north, range 73 west: Fractional sections 19 to 24, 
inclusive ; sections 25 to 30, inclusive; sections 32 to 36, inclusive. 

Township 12 north, range 74 west: Fractional sections 23 and 24; 

on 26. 
9 1 south, range 71 west: Sections 4 to 7, inclusive; west 
half and northeast quarter of section 8; ncrth half of sectlon 9; west 
half of section 17; sections 18 and 19; west half of section 20; north- 
west quarter of section 29; north half of section 30. 

Township 1 south, range 72 west: Sections 1 to 4, inclusive, sections 
9 to 16, inclusive; sections 21 to 28, inclusive; sections 31 to 36, in- 
clusive. 

Township 2 south, range 71 west: Sections 2 to 10, inclusive. 

Township 2 south, range T2 west: Sections 1 to 12, inclusive. 

Provtded, That, in order to protect existing equities or to avoid undue 
hardship, the Secretary of the Interior may, in his discretion, con- 
tinue thereafter to allow additional entries, within the Lp blared 
described areas, under the provisions of section 3 of the act approve 
February 19, 1909, entitled “An act to provide for an enlarged home- 
stead,” as amended by the act approved March 3, 1915 (38 Stat., p. 


Also the following committee amendment was read. 

Page 7, line 7, strike out the words: “In order to protect existing 
unifies or to avoid undue hardship.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. I want to call the attention of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado [Mr. TIMBERLAKE] to the fact that he has no saving clause 
in his bill. I wonder if he considers that is not necessary by 
reason of the fact that instead of definitely bringing these lands 
within the forest reserve he provides that they may be brought 
in by proclamation of the President? If that was his thought 
it would be necessary for the President in making his proclama- 
tion to include only unentered lands. Otherwise, if he included 
any entered land in his proclamation, there might be some 
question in some cases as to whether or not entries could be 
perfected without a saving clause in the bill. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE, I will say to the gentleman that that 
was the idea, that it was not intended that the President should 
include by proclamation other than unentered land in this area. 
As has been stated, it does not definitely place in the forest 
reserve, but the President is authorized upon the recommenda- 
tion of the two departments by proclamation to place in the 
forest reserve, such lands as in the judgment of the two depart- 
ments should be included to protect the watersheds of that vast 


area, 
Mr. MONDELL. Only the unentered land? 
Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Only the unentered land; yes, sir. 
Mr. MONDELL. Well, I wondered if that were the thought, 
because that idea seems to be contradicted by the proviso which 


Sto we 


authorizes the Secretary of the Interior, in his discretion, to 
continue to allow additional entries under the enlarged-homestead 
law. If the Secretary only included unentered land, would 
that proviso be necessary? 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE, It seems to me it would. There are 
certain entries or applications for additional entry that are 
pending before the department, and the department desires to 
examine this land to see whether or not it comes within the 
requirements of that character of land that ought to be allowed 
as an additional entry. My understanding is that it only in- 
cludes unentered land. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
ask the gentleman from Colorado to what extent the area of the 
Colorado and Pike National Forest will be increased by the 
passage of this bill? To what extent will the area be in- 
creased ? 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE, I will state to the gentleman it is a 
little hard to determine, because it is left open and for the 
departments to determine this. The whole area, as described 
here, contains something like 480,000 acres; but of course that 
will be reduced very much by the provisions of the bill, which 
contemplates taking in only the unentered land. 

; be MOORE of Pennsylvania. How much of that is forest 
anc ` 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE, I can not answer the gentleman defi- 
nitely, but it is all forest land that is included within the bound- 
aries as read in the bill. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
valley or on a mountain top? 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. If the gentieman has read the report, 
he will notice that it is in the mountains and along the.guiches 
of the mountains, and some of it is reforested at the present 
time with a good growth, as shown by the report. Other por- 
tions of it contain valuable timber of fir and pine. 

Mr, MOORE of Pennsylvania. Which the Government will 
now protect. That is the idea, is it? 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Yes, sir; that is the idea. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It is rugged country? 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE, Yes; almost all of it is a very rugged 
country. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It is a picturesque country? 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE, Quite so. 

Mr. MANN. It is from 7,000 to 11,000 feet above the sea level. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. y 

On motion of Mr. TIMBERLAKE, a motion to reconsider the 
vote whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


CHANGE OF JUDICIAL DISTRICTS IN OKLAHOMA, 


The next business in order on the Calendar for Unanimous 
Consent was the bill (H. R. 14471) to amend an act entitled “An 
act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the judi- 
ciary.” 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerx will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 101 of the act entitled “An act to 
codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the Judiciary,” approved 
8 3. 1911, be, and the same is hereby, amended to read as 
ollows : 

“Sec. 101. The State of Oklahoma is divided into two judicial dis- 
tricts, to be known as the castern and western districts of Oklahoma. 
The eastern district shall include the territory embraced on the 1st day 
of July, 1916, in the counties of Adair, Atoka, Bryant, Craig, Cherokee, 
Creek, Choctaw, Coal, Carter, Delaware, Garvin, Grady, Haskell, 
Hughes, Johnston, Jefferson, Latimer, Le Flore, Love, McClain, Mayes, 
Muskogee, McIntosh, McCurtain, Murray, Marshall, Nowata, Ottawa, 
Okmulgee, Okfuskee, Pittsburg, Pushmataha, Pontotoc, Rogers. Ste- 
phens, Sequoyah, Seminole, Tulsa, Washington, and Wagoner. Terms 
of the district court for the eastern district shall be held at Muskogee 
on the first Monday in January; at Vinita, on the first Monday in 
March; at Tulsa, on the first Monday in April; at South McAlester, 
on the first Monday in June; at Ardmore, on the first Monday in Octo- 
ber; and at Chickasha, on the first Monday in November in each year. 
The western district shall include the terrifory embraced on the Ist day 
of July, 1916. in the counties of Alfalfa, Reaver, Beckham, Blaine, 
Caddo, Canadian, Cimarron, Cleveland, Comanche, Custer, Dewey, Ellis. 
Garfield. Grant, Greer, Harmon, Harper, Jackson, Kay, Kingfisher, 
Kiowa, Lincoln, Lo, „Major, Noble, Oklahoma, Osage, Pawnee, Payne, 
Pottawatomie. Roger Mills, Texas, Tulman. Washita, Woods, an 
Woodward. Terms of the district court for the western district shall 
be held at Guthrie on the first Monday in January; at Oklahoma City, 
on the first Monday in March; at Enid. on the first Monday in June: 
at Lawton, on the first Monday in September; and at Woodward, on 
the first Monday in November: Prorided, That suitable rooms and ac- 
commodations for holding court at Woodward are furnished free of 
expense to the United States. The clerk of the district court for the 
eastern district shall keep his office at Muskogee and the clerk for the 
western district at Guthrie, and shall maintain an office in charge of 
himself or a deputy at Oklahoma City.” 


Is it overgrown or is it ina 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last word. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois moyes to strike 
out the last word. 

Mr. MANN. Have there been no new counties created in 
Oklahoma since 1910? 


Mr. FERRIS. We created some new counties after the 
adoption of the constitution, but not since 1910. There is only 
one change. 

Mr. MANN. I know what the report says, but the report is 
incorrect in one respect. I do not know whether it is an inten- 
tional change in the bill or otherwise. The gentleman himself 
says it makes only one change. That is what the report says. 
I do not know whether that is an omission or an intentional 
change. What is that? 

Mr. FERRIS, At the bottom of page 2 it is provided that a 
term of the district court shall be had at Woodward on the 
first Monday in November. In the law it is the first Monday 
of May and the second in November. 

Mr. MANN. I understand. 

Mr. FERRIS. Let me tell the gentleman a piece of interest- 
ing history about that. i 

Mr. MANN. Oh, I do not want to detain the House with the 
history. I want to know whether that is intentional or other- 
wise. 

Mr. FERRIS. There are two prints of the law. We had to go 
to the State Department to find out about that. One print of 
the law we got from the statistician of the House here, Mr. 
Sabine. in the annex to the library here. We found one print 
that gave two terms of court, and another print that gave one 
term of court. 

Mr. MANN. I would like to know where you found a print 
that gave one term. Out there in the Statutes at Large two 
terms are given. It is the Statutes at Large that are the official 
copy, and they are produced in evidence, If they are left out 
intentionally, that is all right. 

Mr. FERRIS. They are left out intentionally. It is all right. 
Mr. Mondax and I agreed about it. It is Mr, Mondax's town. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Frrris, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


CENTRAL DIVISION, DISTRICT COURT IN NORTH DAKOTA. 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to return to Calendar No, 120, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Dakota asks 
unanimous consent to return to Calendar No. 120. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANN. Union Calendar No. 139; Unanimous Consent 
Calendar No. 120. : 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 11878) to amend section 99, chapter 231, of the act to 
codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the judiciary. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Raker). Is there objec- 
tion to the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be considered in the House as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from North 
Dakota asks unanimous consent that the bill be considered in 
the House as in Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 99 of the act to codify, revise, and 
amend the laws relating to the judiciary, be amended to read as fol- 


lows : 

“Sec. 99. That the State of North Dakota shall constitute one 
judicial district, to be known as the district of North Dakota. The 
erritory embraced on the Ist day of july, 1910, in the counties of Bur- 
leigh, gan, McIntosh, Emmons, Kidder, McLean, Adams, Bowman, 
Dunn, Hettinger, Morton, Stark, and McKenzie shall constitute the 
southwestern division of said district; and the territory embraced on 
the date last mentioned in the counties of Cass, Richland, Barnes, Sar- 
gent, Ransom, and Steele shall constitute the southeastern division; 
and the territory embraced on the date last mentioned in the counties of 
Grand Forks, ill, Walsh, Pembina, Cavalier, and Nelson shall con- 
stitute the northeastern; and the territory embraced on the date last 
mentioned in the counties of Ramsey, Benson, Towner, Rolette, Bot- 
tineau, Pierce, and McHenry shall constitute the northeastern division ; 
and the territory embraced on the date last mentioned in the counties 
of Ward, Wiliams, Mountrail, Burke, and Renville shall constitute the 


western division ; and the territory embraced on the date last mentioned 
in the counties of Griggs, Foster, Eddy, Wells, Sheridan, Stutsman, La- 
moure, and Dickey shall constitute the central division. The several 
Indian reservations and parts thereof within said State shall constitute 
a part of the several divisions within which they are 5 situ- 
ated. Terms of the district court for the southwestern divésion shall be 
held at Bismarck on the first Tuesday in March; for the southeastern 
division, at Fargo on the third Tu ay in May ; for the northeastern 
division, at Grand Forks, on the second Tuesday in November; for the 
northwestern division, at Devils Lake on the first Tuesday in July; for 
the western division, at Minot on the second Tuesday in October; and 
for the central division, at Jamestown on the second Tuesday in April. 
The clerk of the court shall maintain an office in charge of himself or 
a deputy at each place at which court is held in his district. 
With the following committee amendment: 


On page 2, line 11, strike out “northeastern” and insert north- 
western.” At the bottom ot page 8, beginning with line 6, insert the 
following proviso: Provided, That the Government of the United 
States shall incur no expense for rent, light, heat, water, or janitor 
service for the building in which court shall be held until such time as 
the Government may erect its own court room.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amend- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Youne of North Dakota: Page 1, line 9, 
strike out July, 1910,“ and insert January, 1916.“ And on page 2, 
line 1, after the word“ Stark,“ insert the following: “ Golden Valley, 
Slope, Sioux, Oliver, Mercer, Billings.” And on page 2, line 13, after 
the word Williams,” insert Divide.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from North Dakota. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Young of North Dakota, a motion to recon- 
sider the vote whereby the bill was passed was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend the title by strik- 
ing out the words “ Chapter 231.” 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the title will be amended 
in accordance with the text. 

There was no objection. 


CHARLESTON-DUNBAR TRACTION CO., WEST VIRGINIA. 


Mr. BURGESS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of H. R. 12455, which is No. 233 on 
the Union Calendar. 

Mr. MANN. Is it on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent? 

Mr. BURGESS. No. I ask unanimous consent to consider it 
in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent to consider the bill the title of which the Clerk will 
report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill (H. R. 12455) authorizing 
and directing the Secretary of War to lease to Charleston- 
Dunbar Traction Co. a certain strip or piece of land owned by 
the United States Government on the Great Kanawha River in 
West Virginia. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
consider this bill in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, is the gentleman 
going to object very strenuously if I offer an amendment to strike 
out “$25” and make it “$100 for the annual rental“? 

Mr. BURGESS. Yes; I believe I would. 

Mr. MANN. I am not willing to let the bill pass without it. 
They are now paying $150 a year rent, and they want to rent it 
for $25 a year. I think if we say $100 a year, they are doing very 


well. 

Mr. BURGESS. Have you read the statement of the Secre- 
tary of War about that? 

Mr. MANN. Oh, I have read all there is in the report. 

Mr. LITTLEPAGE. May I ask the gentleman from Illinois a 
question? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. LITTLEPAGE. This strip of land is 15 feet wide and 
about 600 feet long. It is within a few miles of my home. It 
is on a hillside. The company is now paying $150 a year. The 
Secretary of War in his report recommends $25, and says that is 
ample rent for it, and he says the only reason he charged $150 a 
year was because he wanted to make the company pay some 
nominal rent. 

Mr. MANN. I know what the Secretary of War said. He was 
applied to for permission to use this land 

Mr. LITTLEPAGE. And granted it. 
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Mr. MANN. He gave a temporary permission at $150 a year. 
Temporary permission could not be worth as much as ent 
à on. It is true the Secretary of War said that it would 
be a nominal rental. It is only a nominal rental anyhow. It 
would not pay the Government to fool with this matter for $25 
& year. Before this $25 a year was paid into the Treasury, 
credited to the proper fund, and all the expenses incident to 
accounting were gone through with, it would cost the Govern- 
ent probably more than $25 a year. Now, if these people want 

e use of the land, and we reduce the rent one-third, they are 
getting off well enough. We ought to make it $150 a year. 

Mr. LITTLEPAGE. Then you would be charging them what 
they are paying now. 

Mr. MANN. The company are asking this, not for the purpose 
of reducing the rent but for the purpose of remaining there. 

Mr. LITTLEPAGE. This land is in the country, on a steep 
hillside, where the land is absolutely worthless 

Mr. BURGESS. Except for this purpose. 

Mr. LITTLEPAGE. It does not hurt the Government one 
particle. It is an accommodation. And I will say to the gentle- 
man from Indiana—— 

Mr. MANN. Indiana! That is the last word. Nobody can 
get anything out of me now. [Laughter.] I apologize to 
Indiana. 


Mr. BURGESS. I think $25 is reasonable. 

Mr. MANN. I do not. We are not asking these people to take 
the land. They want to get it from us at less than it will cost 
us to give it to them. Let them pay $100. That is a nominal 
consideration. They do not need to pay it if they do not want to. 

Mr. LITTLEPAGE. I know; but it means to break this rail- 
road up—— 

Mr. MANN. If this railroad is going to be broken up because 
it pays $75 a year more rent, they had better break it up quickly. 
We have just given the State of West Virginia this afternoon 
$150,000 or $175,000. 

Mr. BURGESS. Do not make it up on me. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MANN. Now the gentleman from West Virginia wants us 
to give this company some land in addition. Oh, be fair to the 
Government! 

Mr. LITTLEPAdE. Permit me to make this statement: I 
simply want to say again that this land is on a steep hillside. 
It is valueless for the purposes of cultivation. It is valueless 
for city purposes. It is 5 miles out of town, in the country, 
where few people live. This interurban line has been given the 
right of way in order to get the line there. It is an accommoda- 
tion to the people and the Government to have it there, because 
Government officials come and go on the interurban road. The 
company will have to pay the $100 if the gentleman from Illinois 
says he will object otherwise, but it is an injustice to this street 
car line. I want to say further that Judge Grosscup, of Chicago, 
and his associates have invested $300,000 there, and they have 
not gotten back 2 per cent on the money they have invested. 

Mr. MANN. If Judge Grosscup is one of the investors, he is 
amply able to pay the $100 or $200 a year. He has made enough 

ney on street car lines to be able to do it. And if this is to 
let the car line run up a steep hill, as my friend from West 
N it will be to their interest not to give them 

e right, for it will cost them too much to climb that hill. 

Mr. LITTLEPAGE. I want to say this to the gentleman 
from Illinois, that I would not object to a bill in his district—a 
private bill such as this is, which no other Congressman in this 
House is interested in as I am. I would not object if it were 
in the gentleman’s neighborhood. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, well, I would not object if this was a mat- 
ter giving something which belonged to the gentleman to his 
constituents. This is taking something that belongs to all of 
* give to his constituents. I have observed my rights, and 

will not get me to waive them. 

Mr. BURGESS. Let me read what the Secretary of War 
Says: 

Mr. MANN. I do not want to waste time, unless the gentle- 
man is willing to accept the proposition I have made. 

Mr. LITTLEPAGE. All right, if the gentleman from Illinois 


insists. 

Mr. BURGESS. Will not the gentleman from Illinois make 
it $50? 

Mr. MANN. I will make it $125, if you want to. 

The SPHAKER. Are the gentlemen from West Virginia and 
Texas willing to accept the amendment proposed by the gentle- 
man from Illinois, for $100 instead of $25? 

Mr. LITTLEPAGE. In order to get the bill through, I pre- 
sume we will have to. 

The SPHAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., ‘That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby 
authorized and directed to lease at a nominal rental value of not 


exceeding $25 per year, to the Charleston-Dunbar Traction Co., a 
8 on, its successors or assigns, the strip of land 15 feet 
wide and 601.8 feet long, or approximately twenty-one one-hundredths 
of an acre, which said strip of land is situated at or near United 
States Government Lock and Dam No. 6 of the Great Kanawha River 
improvement near the city of Charleston, in the State of West Virginia, 
which said strip of land said Charleston-Dunbar Traction Co, is now 
occupying with its track: Provided, That said annual rental shall be 
romptly paid as required by the Secretary of War, and that the 

nited States Government shall sustain no expense by reason 
of said lease to said traction company: And provided further, That 
said traction company shall not fence up said strip of land unless re- 
quired to do so by the Secretary of War; and shall, at its own expense, 
keep u and maintain the existing crossings over said traction com- 
rr des e on the Government's property: And provided further, That 
said traction company shall not remove its station or stop upon or 
near the Government's said property as said stop and station is at 
present located. 


With the following committee amendments: 
Page 1, line 4, after the word“ lease" insert the words “from year 


to ear: 
Page 2, after line 19, insert the following : 

Provided, That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is 
hereby expressly reserved, and the United States shall incur no liability 
for the alteration, amendment, or repeal thereof to the owner or owners 
or any other persons interested in said lease or any railroad or other 
structures placed on said lands by said Charleston-Dunbar Traction Co. 
or its assigns, and in case of such repeal any lease executed under 
the provisions of this act shall become null and void, and said com- 
pany. or its assi shall immediately, without delay, vacate said 
a and remove all railroad track or tracks or other structures there- 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend page 1, line 5, by 
striking out $25 and inserting $100. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend page 1, line 5, by striking out $25” and inserting “$100,” 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. LITTLEPAGE, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


THE VANCOUVER & NORTHERN RAILWAY CO. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take up the bill H. R. 12545, and, this being an 
emergency, I ask unanimous consent that a similar Senate bill, 
S. 4550, on the Speaker’s table be laid before the House and 
that it be considered. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the bill (S. 4550) 
granting to the Portland, Vancouver & Northern Railway Co. 
a license to cross the Vancouver Barracks Military Reservation 
at Vancouver, Wash. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to consider the Senate bill in the House as in 
Committee of the Whole, and that the similar House bill be laid 
on the table. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby ted to the Portland, Van- 
couver & Northern Railway Co., a corporation organized under the laws 
of the State of Washington, under the conditions and restrictions in this 
act contained, a revocable license to construct, maintain, and operate 
an electric railroad, telephone, telegraph, and electric-power transmis- 
sion ilnes across the Vancouver Barracks Military Reservation in the 
county of Clarke, State of Washington. Congress reserves the right to 
alter, amend, or repeal this act. 

Sec. 2. That the work herein authorized shall be constructed, as near 
as practicable, upon the following location: Beginning at a point on the 
westerly side of rye Street where the same intersects the southerly 
boundary line of the city of Vancouver, Clarke County, Wash. ; thence 
88 in a northerly direction along the west line of said rye 
Street to a point 9 feet north of the south line of Fifth Street where the 
same goes through the United States military reservation; thence east- 
erly on a line parallel to and the center line 9 feet north of the south 
line of said Fifth Street and south of the macadam portion of said street, 
running through said reservation to the eastern boundary line; thence 
north to a point where the sald eastern boundary line int East 
Seventh Street in the city of Vancouver, the exact location to be fixed 
by the Secretary of War. 

Sec. 3. That the work shall be begun within one year after the 
approval of this act, and within 90 days after the approval of this act 

e said railway company shall furnish a bond to the satisfaction of the 
Secretary of War conditioned for the completion of the said railroad 
and other works mentioned herein across ‘sald reservation within two 
years after the approval of the said bond by the Secretary of War. 

Sec. 4. That the work herein authorized shall be constructed in such 
manner, of such character, and with such spurs, switches, and crossings 
as may be prescribed by the Secretary of War, and shall be maintained 
and operated subject to such rules and regulations as he or the com- 
mander at the said post may from time to time prescribe. 

Sec. 5. That the licensee shall bear one-third of the cost of macadamiz- 
ing Fifth Street and the public road on the eastern boundary of the 
reservation for the distance they occupy said street and road; mac- 
adamizing of said street and road to be of such width as may be Pte; 
scribed by the Secretary of War. The licensee shall bear oné-th of 


oss or 
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the cost of maintenance of said street and road in addition to maintain- 
ing pane space between the rails at all times in good condition for vehicle 
traffic. 

Src. 6. That the maintenance and operation of said rallway within 
the limits of the reservation, including all road work, lighting of track 
on roadway without expense to the United States, and other work re- 
quired to be done by the licensee in accordance with the provisions and 
conditions of this instrument or deemed necessary or advisable by the 
Secretary of War, shall be subject to the supervision and approvai of 

post commander and to such regulations as he may from time to 
time prescribe in the interests of good order, police, sanitation, disci- 
plinc, public safety, and the conservation of the interests of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Src. 7. That any other person or corporation having a franchise for 
operation of a street railway in the city of Vancouver, including any 
elete railway as may have authority to do a suburban and interurban 
business, may, upon obtaining a license from the Secretary of War, use 
the track and other construction herein authorized to be pees upon 
the reservation upon the payment of just compensation, and if the par- 
ties concerned can not agree upon the amount of such compensation the 
sum or sums to be paid for said use shall fixed by the Secretary of 


ar. 
Sec. 8. That if any portion of said 8 of way herein authorized 
shall cease to be used for the purpose aforesaid the same shall be re- 
yoked. Any sums which have to be expended after the revocation of 
this license, or any portion thereof, in putting any premises or property 
herein authorized to be occupied in as good condition as it is at this 
time shall be paid by said licensee, its successors, or assigns. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Jonxson of Washington, a motion to re- 
consider the vote whereby the bill was passed was laid on the 


table. 
DEFICIENCY ESTIMATES, WAR DEPARTMENT (H. DOC. NO. 1195). 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a letter from the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, transmitting a copy of a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of War submitting deficiency estimates 
of appropriations required for the service of the War Depart- 
ment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, which was 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 


DISTRICT COURT, MIDDLE DISTRICT OF TENNESSEE. 


Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to con- 
sider the bill (S. 377) providing for the establishment of a 
term of the district court for the middle district of Tennessee 
at Winchester, Tenn. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the bill which the 
Olerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


An act (5. 377) providing for the establishment of a term of the district 
court for the middle district of Tennessee at Winchester, Tenn. 


Be it enacted, cto., That a term of the district court for the middle 
district of Tennessee shail be held at Winchester on the first Monday in 
April and the third Monday in November. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
oe at be considered in the House as in Committee of the 

ole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
to consider this bill in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Moon, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, to-morrow is Private Calendar day. 
We can get through with the Unanimous Consent Calendar 
before long. I think there was an understanding with the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina that we should take up the unob- 
jected bills on the Private Calendar to-morrow. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. That was the understanding. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that to- 
morrow be set aside to take up unobjected bills on the Private 
Calendar and that we meet at 11 o’clock a. m. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma makes two 
requests for unanimous consent. First, that when the House 
adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet at 11 o’clock a. m. to-morrow, 
and, second, that to-morrow we take up the unobjected bills on the 
Private Calendar. Is there objection to either request? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


Mr. COADY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on the juvenile court bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the 
juvenile court bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

On motion of Mr. Fersis (at 4 o'clock and 30 minutes p. m.). 
the House adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, June 9, 1916, at 
11 o'clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Secretary of 
the Treasury, transmitting copy of a communication from the 
Secretary of War submitting deficiency estimates of appropria- 
tions required for the service of the War Department for the 
fiscal year ending June 80, 1916 (H. Doc. No. 1195), was taken 
from the Speaker’s table, referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations, and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills were severally reported 
from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and referred to the 
several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. DOOLITTLE, from the Committee on Agriculture, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 16060) providing for the 
classification of salaries of veterinary inspectors and lay in- 
spectors (grades 1 and 2) employed in the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, Department of Agriculture, reported the same with- 
out amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 810), which said 
bill and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. ASHBROOK, from the Committee on Coinage, Weights, 
and Measures, to which was referred the bill (S. 5425) to 
standardize lime barrels, reported the same with amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 811), which said bill and report 
were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. FERRIS, from the Committee on the Public Lands, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 3900) to authorize the sale and 
disposal of an island in the Coosa River, in the State of Ala- 
bama, reported the same without amendment, accompanied by 
a report (No. 812), which said bill and report were referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. SHERWOOD, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 5911) granting pensions and 
increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil 
War and certain widows and dependent relatives of such sol- 
diers and sailors, reported the same without amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 809), which said bill and report were 
referred to the Private Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills and resolutions were intro- 
duced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. STEENERSON: A bill (H. R. 16322) granting the 
consent of Congress to the village and township of Halstad, 
Norman County, Minn., and the township of Herberg, Traill 
County, N. Dak., to construct a bridge across the Red River of 
the North on the boundary line between said States; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 16323) to authorize the con- 
struction and maintenance of a dike on Depot Slough, Lincoln 
County, Oreg.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 16324) making 
appropriation from the tribal funds of the Choctaw and Chicka- 
saw Nations for the purpose of improving the Choctaw Sani- 
tarium near Talihina, Okla. ; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. RUCKER: A bill (H. R. 16325) for the purchase of a 
site for a public building at Milan, Sullivan County, Mo.; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16326) for the purchase of a site for a 
public building at Salisbury, Chariton County, Mo.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16327) for the purchase of a site for a 
public building at Paris, Monroe County, Mo.; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 
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By Mr. LONDON: A bill (H. R. 16328) to amend section 17 
of the United States bankruptcy law of July 1, 1898, and amend- 
ments thereto of February 5, 1903; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CHURCH: A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 234) request- 
ing the President of the United States to designate a day on 
which funds may be raised for the relief of the Armenians; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. FLOOD: A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 235) to au- 
thorize the President of the United States to convey to the for- 
eign Governments participating in the Panama-Pacific Inter- 
national Exposition the grateful appreciation of the Government 
and the people of the United States; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, 

By Mr. CASEY: A resolution (H. Res. 258) to designate a day 
on which the people of this country may express their sympathy 
by contributing toward the relief of the Lithuanians in the war 
zone; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private tills were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK; A bill (H. R. 16829) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Luther Sealey; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. BACHARACH: A bill (H. R. 16330) granting a pen- 
sion to Ellen M. Mason; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CAREW: A bill (H. R. 16831) for the relief of the 
owners of the British steamship Clearpool; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10332) for the relief of the owners of the 
steamship Esparta; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr, CLINE: A bill (H. R. 16333) granting an increase of 
pension to Isaiah E. Lawrence; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. EDMONDS: A bill (H. R. 16334) granting a pension 
to Mary Pierce; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. GUERNSEY: A bill (H. R. 16385) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Benjamin H. Monk; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 16336) granting an increase 
of pension to James Curtis; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. KEATING: A bill (H. R. 16337) granting a pension 
to William D, Galligher; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16338) granting a pension to William W. 
Gillette; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16339) granting an increase of pension to 
John Conkie ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McCLINTIC: A bill (FL R. 16340) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Almon G. Cooley; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. MATTHEWS: A bill (H. R. 16341) granting a pen- 
sion to Emeline Verity; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PLATT: A bili (H. R. 16842) granting an increase of 
pension to Grace A. Negley; to the Comnilttee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. RAKER: A bill (H. R. 16343) granting a pension to 
Susie F. White; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SLOAN: A bill (H. R. 16344) granting an increase of 
pension to Albert Mason; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of California: A bill (H. R. 16845) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to William F. Fogarty; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: A bill (H. R. 16346) granting an 
increase of pension to Daniel W. Welsh; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TAGGART: A bill (H. R. 16347) reinstating Roy F. 
Waring to his former rank and grade in the United States Army; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Arkansas: A bill (H. R. 16348) to amend 
and correct the military record of James Brumbelow; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TREADWAY: A bill (H. R. 16349) granting a pension 
to Edward J. Davis; to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETG. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Papers to accompany House bill 16308, 
for relief of Margaret Berry; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. BAILEY: Protest of E. C. Dorer, M. O. Hess, Mrs. 
Merle Hess, George F. Hess, Mrs. S. E. Horner, Caroline Rainey, 
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and Zoe Markle, all of Johnstown, Pa., against the passage of 
House bill 9671, a bill to establish price control; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. ‘ 

By Mr. BRUMBAUGH: Evidence to accompany House bill 
16291, for relief of Catherine J. Thayer; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CAREW: Memorial of Chamber of Commerce of State 
of New York, on Philippine independence bills; to the Commit- 
tee on Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petition of Ella Jackson, of 
Denver, Colo., favoring the Susan B. Anthony amendment; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FULLER: Petition of sundry citizens of Mendota, III., 
7 55 a tax on mail-order houses; to the Committee on Ways and 

euns. 

By Mr. GRAY of Indiana: Petition of W. H. Plake and other 
citizens of Richmond, Ind., favoring the enactment of House 
uae a and 6468; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 

oads, 

By Mr. HAWLEY: Petition of the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union of Bell Fountain, Oreg., favoring Federal cen- 
sorship of films; to the Committee on Education, 

By Mr. LITTLEPAGE: Six petitions of telegraphers in the 
employ of the Kanawha & Michigan Railroad Co., indorsing 
House bill 9162, introduced by Mr. CULLOP, of Indiana; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. LOBECK: Petition of 259 citizens of Omaha, Nebr., 
indorsing the Hamill bill (H. R. 5757) providing for the re- 
tirement of civil-service employees; to the Committee on Re- 
form in the Civil Service. ’ 

By Mr. MONTAGUE: Petition of W. C. Moffett, Richmond, 
Va., and others, protesting against the passage of House bill 
13778, entitled “A bill authorizing the Postmaster General to 
exclude from the mails certain publications“; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. MOON: Papers to accompany House bill 13509, for 
the relief of James R. Collins; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. RANDALL: Petition of Christian Endeavor Society, 
Calvary Baptist Church, of 57 people of Pasadena, Cal., favor- 
ing national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, ROGERS: Petition of sundry citizens of Lowell, Mass., 
opposing House bill 13778; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of California: Resolution of California 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, favoring woman’s division in 
Depurtment of Labor; to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, letter of Northern California Branch of Woman's Peace 
Party, Palo Alto, Cal., indorsing the Adair bill; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations. 

Also, resolutions of the Highland Park Methodist Episcopal 
Church Brotherhood, of Los Angeles, Cal., favoring the Hamill 
bill (H. R. 5139); to the Committee on Reform in the Civil 
Service, 

Also, petition of Whittier Woman’s Club, of Whittier, Cal., 
protesting against militarism; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, resolutions of San Diego Tent, No. 26, the Maccabees. 
and San Diego Renew, No. 17, Woman’s Benefit Association of 
the Maccabees, both of San Diego, Cal., favoring the Penrose- 
Griffin indefinite leave of absence bill, H. R. 6915 and S. 3081; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, letter of California State Federation of Labor, of San 
Francisco, Cal., favoring the Kern-McGillicuddy bill, H. R. 15316; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, resolution of the Building Trades Council of San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., protesting against an appropriation of $50,000,000 
for the National Guard; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, telegrams of Western Pipe & Steel Co., Alexander & 
Baldwin, Grant Fee, Sunset Publishing House, Shipowners’ Asso- 
ciation of the Pacific Const, Union Lithograph Co., The Charles 
Nelson Co., Building Trades Employers’ Association of San 
Francisco, and Merchants & Manufacturers’ Association, all of 
San Francisco, Cal., protesting against efficiency methods; to 
the Committee on Labor. ‘ 

Also, resolution of Federation of Women’s Clubs, favoring 
woman suffrage; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, resolutions of California Tax Collectors’ Association, 
protesting against national inheritance tax; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TILSON: Petition of Horace J. Ayling and 51 others, 
of New Haven, Conn., protesting against the passage of H. R. 
6468 and 491; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

Also, memorial of the Connecticut Division, Sons of Veterans, 
favoring preparedness ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


